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Amxosius  AsKOiD  Willem  Hubiecht,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.,  Pb.D.  f  . 

Profenor  of  Zoolocy,  and  Director  oC  the  loititute  of  Zoology  b  th«  UmverMty  X  llMlialloa  (m  pan^. 
oC  UtrechL  Author  of  Ntmertiius.  t 

AiTHUi  Caylky,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

See  the  biognphkal  article:  Catlbt,  AsTBUt. 

AxTHUi  EvEXETT  Sbipuey,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  .  « 

Master  of  Chrkt's  CoUm.  Cambridge.    Reader  in  Zoology,  Cambridge  Univcrvity.  i  Ifeiliatomofplia; 


illiimlMn*  Pitfttttoii  oL 
Htmitoda  (in  part); 


J<nnt-editor  of  the  Cammdge  Naturu  History. 

AlBEBT  FSEDEUCE  POLLAID,  M.A.,  F.R.HIST.S. 


■■{ 


ProfeMor  of  English  History  in  the  University  of  London.    Fellow  of  All  Souls 
CoUege,  Oxford.    Aasisunt  Editor  of  the  Dicliomary  of  National  Biography,  1893- ' 


WMimrdna  (in  part), 

Nleliolas,  Hraiy;. 
Moithnmbtrlud,  Jolm  Dudky* 
doki  oL 


1901.     Lothian  Prixeman,  (Mord,   iSoa;  Arnold  Pnxeman.   18987    'Author' of 
Erngfand  under  lk$  FroUcior  Sowt€rr€i\  Honry  VIIL ;  LiS*  9$  TImkw  Oommt;  &c 

Sn  ASCBZBAID  GeDOE,  K.C.B.  J  w,.«.hfeM. 

See  the  biographical  article :  Cbixib.  Sii  AlCBUALa  \  MimillsoiL 

f  Wnllm? 
Rev.  Alezandee  Gobdom,  M.A.  J  wmamIm  «mm«uii. 

Leaurer  in  Church  History  in  the  Universit^^.  Manchestcn  iJbnl      5!!!!5| 

Adolf  Habnacs,  Ph.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Habmace,  Aoolf. 


4^  HMplBtoiilBa  {$m  pari) 


Rev.  Alezamdbb  Takes  Gbieve,  M.A.,  B.D. 

Professor  of  New  Testament  and  Church  History  at  the  United  Independent. 
College,  Bradford.    Sometime  Registru'  of  Madras  University  and  Member  of 
Mysore  Educational  Sendee. 

Ajobew  Lano,  LL.D. 

See  the  biognphical  artide:  Lang,  Andbew. 


Sn  A.  HOUTUM-SCHXNDLEB,  CLE. 

General  in  the  Persian  Army.   Author  of  Eatfem  Periiaii /raJL 

f  HaBtoriiOi  {in  part); 
Hostorlai  {in  part); 
Hew  JenisaleBi  Chunh; 
meholas  of  BbmL 
Hytbology; 

Hum  {Local  and  Personal 
Names). 
Abtbub  Llewexxtn  Davies  (d.  1907).  f 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  Barrister*«t-Law,  Inner  Temple.    Formerly  Assistant  \  MegUffUiet. 
Reader  in  Common  Law  under  the  Council  of  Legal  Education.  t 

Agves  Mubiel  Clat  (Mrs  Edward  Wilde).  f 

Late  Resident  Tutor  of  Lady  BCaigaret  Hall,  Oxfbcd.    Joint-editor  of  Soureos  ojA  Hnnldpllim. 
Sbrmam  History^  iJJ-70  B.C.  t 

IfBttor; 


AiiBED  Newton,  F.R.S. 

See  the  biognphical  article:  NBWtON,  Alfbeo. 


Hidlfleattoii  {in  part); 
mghtingBls;  noddy; 
Hntenekar;  Hathateh; 
Ooydromo. 


Katal  {in  part). 


^ITKBA  Peteb  Hxlueb,  M.D.,  M.P. 

President.  South  African  Medical  Congress,  1893.   Author  of  Sontit  Afriean  Stndies ; 
Ac   Served  in  Kaffir  War,  1878-1879.    Partner  with  Dr  L.  S.  Jameson  in  medical . 
practice  in  South  Africa  till  1896.    Member  of  Reform  Committee,  Johannesburg, 
and  Political  Prisoner  at  Pcetoria,  1895-1896.    M.P.  for  Hitchin  divtsioa  of  Herts, 
191a 

Sib  Alesandeb  Russell  Sdcpson,  M.D..  LL.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  (Edin.).  f 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Midwifery.  Edinourgh  University.    Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  <  OhfttotrlCi* 
Medicine  and  Professor  in  the  University,  1870-1905.  t 

Abtbub  Stanley  Eodincton,  M.A.,  M.Sc.,  F.R.A.S.  f 

Chief  Asnstant  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich.    Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  <  Hoblllk 
Cambridge.  ^ 

*  A  oompkce  fist  diowing  all  individual  contriboton^  Bppcars  In  the  final  ^rolume. 
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A.  S.  P^«        Amdiew  Setb  Pkingle-Pattison.  MA.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  .  f 

Profeaaor  of  Logic  and  MeUpnyaict  in  the  Univerrity  of  Edinbarsh.    GUFordJ  MyiltatanL 
Lecturer  in  the  Untventty  of  Aberdeen,  1911.    Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  I 
Author  tA  Man*s  Piau  in  tk»  Cosmu;  The  Pkilavapkkal  Radicalti  &C.  ^ 

A.Tk  AlSEKT  T^OKAS.  f-       .         M- 

Member  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies.    Contributor  to  VoL  sL  of  tbe-f  lltpotoon  UL 
CamMdit  Modim  History.   Author  ct  L§  steond  Empin,  Sec  I 

A.W.  H.*         Akthuk  William  Holland.  f-,,,. 

Formerly  Scholar  of  St  John's  CoUcge,  Oxford.   Bacon  Scholar  of  Gray's  Inn.  1900.  \  "Onjoron. 

A.  W.  HiL  A&THUK  WOLLASTON  HUTTON.  f 

Rector  of  Bow  Church,  Cheapside,  London.    Formeriy  Librarian  of  the  Nattonal  J  H«win*n   l^Miml 
Liberal,  Oub.  ^Author^of  Lifil^  Cardinal  Manmrnt-    Editor  of  Newman's  Ltm  1  ■•^™«»  UH«au, 


CH.Ha. 


of  Iko  Enifish  Saints  i  ftc 

I.P. 

trait  Gallerv.    Hon.  Secretary  of  Sodetv  for  Protection 

MmtUBi  «C  All 


LoBD  Balcasbss,  F.S.A.,  M.P. 

Trustee  of  National  Portrait  Gallery.    Hon.  Secretary  of  Society  for  Protection 
of  Andent  Buildings;  Vice-Chairroan  of  National  trust.    Junior  Lonl  of  the 


Treasury,  1903-1905.    M.P.  for  Chorley  division  of  Umcs  from  1895.    Son  and 
heir  of  the  a6tn  earl  of  Crawford. 

B.R.  SB  BovEXTON  RiDWOOO,   D.S&,    F.ILS.    (Edin.),   FJ.C.,   A8s0c.I2ffiT.CX., 

M.INST.M.E. 
Adviser  on  Fetroktim  to  die  Admirslty,  Home  Cntice,  India  Office,  Corporation  of 
London,  and  Port  of  London  Authority.    President  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  ^  WtfililML 
Industry.   Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Chemical  Society.    Membo'  of  Council  of 
Institute  of  Chemistry.    Author  of  QuUor  Ltttmns  am  FUroltmm\  Pttroknm  and 
its  Products  I  Chemical  Technology  i  &c 

B.S.P.  pZKTHA  SUXTEES  PHXLPOTTS,  M.A.  (DubUn).  JwMmm^w    1fjt0t^  m,tjm*s 

Formeriy  Librarian  of  Girton  Colkge.  Caiibridga.  ^Marwtf .  Early  Huiory. 

B.W.*  BiCKLES  WnxsoN.  /« ^    ^1.^ 

Author  of  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company;  The  Romance  of  Canada;  Ac.  \  mviOllliaillML 

0.  F.  ■•  B.  CHARLES  FSEOEUC  MOBEILY  BSLt.  f 

Manasing  Director  of  The  Tvnes.   Conuppndent  in  Egypt,  i86s-l89a   Author  of  A  MQhtr  FMhA. 


Khedioes  and  Pashas;  Prom  Pharaoh  to  Fmah;  &c 


Caelton  Huhtlbt Hayes.  A.M.,  Ph.D.  r  «i«iuii..  rtt    fv  ^fi^  ir 

Anisunt  Professor  of  History  at  Columbia  Univernty,  New  York  Qty.   Member  J  ^^Tl  "*^  »»••""  '^. 
of  the  American  Historical  Association.  t     ^f^*' 


C.  H.  W.  !•       Rev.  Claude  Heekamn  Waltee  Jobks,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

Master  of  St  Catharine's  College,  Cambridge.    Canon  of  Nocvich.    Author  of  •{  HlMVth. 
Assyrian  Deeds  and  Doenments, 

C  K.  8*  Clement  King  Shoeter. 

Author  aI  /^i»«y^fa  BramlM  afl^~Eir  fiirelcf   T%m  BfamOirJ  ^ 

lUustrated  Papen* 


ofJ] 

KENT  King  Shoetee.  f  »■■■■.■■■■■■ 

Editor  of  the  Sphere,    Author  of  Charialte  BronU  andHer  Orde;  The  Brontls:^  MWfP^PSn* 
I4fe  and  Letters;  dK.  \     lUustrated 


0.  ■.                Cael  TteoDOE  MntBT,  D.Ts.  f 

Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Marburg.    Author  of  PuUieistih  <  HleMIt  OotUMll  OL 

im  Zeitalter  Greptr  VII. ;  Qnelten  nr  Ceschichle  des  Papstthnms ;  &c.  I 

G.  IL               Cbedohille  Mijatovicb.  r 

1903.  I 

C  PL  Cbeistian  VnsTEE,  D.-2s  L. 

Professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris.    Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Author  of  •{  K^ortrfl. 
£tM'l€S  sur  le  ripu  de  Robert  le  Pieux. 


Senator  of  the  Kingdom  of  Servia.    Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni-J  ^^^ 
poteotiarv  of  the  King  of  Servia  to  the  Court  of  St  James's,  1895-1900,  and  1909-1  "'''■* 


i 


C  Bi  BL  Cbasles  Raymond  Beazley,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  fVaahnm* 

Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  UniverMty  of  Birmingham.    Formeriy  Fellow  J  Stitii    * 
of  Merton  College.  Oxford,  and  University  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Geography.  1  "wnwi 
Author  of  Henry  the  Naoigator ;  The  Dawn  of  Modem  Geography ;  &c  [  If OVtaW 

G.  &  flL  Cbaeles  Scott  Shebeington,  D.Sc.,  M.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  LL.D.  r 

Professor  of  Physiology,  University  of  Uverpo(rf.    Foreign  Member  of  Academies  j  w^^Lk  mmA  whm 
of  Rome.  Vienna,  Brussels.  GOttingen,  Ac    Author  of 7^  Integratioe  Action  ofi  ■OMM  ana  fltnv. 
the  Nervous  System,  t 

D.B.IIIL        Duncan  Black  Macdonald,  M.A..  D.D.  r 

Professor  of  Semitic  Languages,  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  U.S.A.   Author  of  J  wmIIm  ikh  auiimiiifl 
Development  ef  MudimTheology,  Jurisprudence  and  Constitutional  Thtory;  Setec-i  ■■"™  »*  A*-VllW. 
tionsfiom  Urn  Khaldun;  Religious  Attitude  and  Life  in  Islam;  Ac.  [ 

D.  F.  T.  Donald  Feancb  Tovby.  f 

Balliol  College,  Oxford.    Author  of  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis',  comprising  Thej  w-.^ 
Classical  Concerto,  The  Goldberg  Variations,  and  analyses  of  many  other  classical )  ^""^ 
works.  I 

1L  CU  H.  David  Geosob  Hooaetb.  M.A. 

Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museam,  Oxford     Fellow  of  Magdalen  College.  Oxford.     --  ,, 
Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.    Excavated  at  Paphos,  i88iB:  Naucnids.i89Q  and '<  ■y*' 
1903:   Ephcsus,    1904-190S*.   Assiut.    1906-1907.     Director,    British   School  at 
Athens,  1897-1900.    Director,  Cretan  Exploration  Fund,  1899. 
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BLB.T. 

B.r.flL 


K.nr. 


B.P.& 


&ft.a 


S.W.H.* 

r.s.B. 

p.a&a 

p.&r. 

Davd  HAmtAY. 

Fonneriy  British  Vice-Contul  at  Buodona.    Author  of  Skeri  Hulary  tt  Urn  Royal 
Nay;  Ltf4  tf  BmUic  Cast€iari&c 


Noma  Operaiwns', 
Havarino,  Battle  of;  Kavy 
MdMD;  mbf  Battle  of  the. 


Sia  DowALD  Mackenzie  Wallace,  K.C.I.E.,  K.C.V.O. 

Extra  Groom-in-WaitioK  to  H.M .  King  Gcocge  V.    Director  of  the  Fomgn  Depart' 

meat  of  Tkt  Times,  1891-1899.    Joint-editor  of  new  volumet  (loth  edition)  of  the  •{  MOUIlnil. 

EMcyeiopaedia  Britannua,    Author  of  Rturiai  Egypt  and  lk$  Egyptian  Qutstian; 

Tki  Wab  of  Empin;  Ac 

DiARiUD  Noel  Paton,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  (Edin.). 

fU^os  Profettor  01  PhyUology  in  the  Univervity  of  daifow.     FormeHy  Super-  .  ^  ^. 
tntendent  of  Research  Laboratory  of  Royal  CoUm  of  Phyridans,  Edinburgh,  i  MlltntiOII. 
Biological  Fellow  of  Ediobuigh  Untvenity,  1884.    Author  of  Etttnlial$  tf  Human 
Phystohgy;  Ac 

Daniel  Wbicbt.  M.D.  f  _ 

Trandated  the  History  of  Nopamt,  from  the  Pkrbatiya,  with  an  "  Introductory  i  Ke^  (in  part). 
Sketch  of  the  Country  and  Ptople  of  NepauL'*  I 

EoWAED  AuctJSTUS  Freeman,  LL.D.  r_  .^.     _ 

See  the  biographical  article:  Fubman,  E.  A.  |  WoUDty;  lonnaiH. 

Edwabd  BtriNETT  Tylok,  D.C.L..  LL.D.  f 

See  the  biographical  article :  Tylok,  Eowaeo  .Bubmbtt.  y  ^^^^^ 

Eowabd  Fairbsotbee  Stbance.  I 

Asiisunt  Keeper,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  South  Keosinfton.  Member  of  J  MnnksMv 

Council.  Japan  Society.    Author  of  numerous  works  on  art  subjects.  Joint-editor  1  '■(■"■■^r* 
of  BeU's  ^'  Cathedral  '*  Series.  [ 

{Horton,  Thomai; 
Horwajr:  Norwegian  IMerolnre: 
MoveL 

Ebnest  Abtbub  Gabdneb,  M.A. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Cabombb,  Pebct. 


Eomumd  Gosse,  LL.D. 

See  the  bk)paphlcal  article:  GossB,  Eomumd. 


•{llreeiiae; 


Xaiicnttaa 


Eowabd  Heawooo.  M.A. 

Gooville  and  Caius  Colleget  Cambridge. 
Society,  London. 

Ellb  Hovell  Minns,  M.A. 


Univentty  Lecturer  in  Palaeogni^y.  Cambridge.   Lecturer  and  Assistant  Librarian 
at  Pea^MToke  CoUege,  Cambridge.   Formeriy  fellow  of  Pembroke  College. 

Edwabd  Meyeb 


Librarian  of  the  Royal  Geographical  -j  Hyaa. 

-j  neon. 


^ABD  Meyeb.  Ph.D.,  D.LrTT.  (Oxon.).  LL.D.  f 

Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Beriin.    Author  of  GeschickU  des  < 
AlUrtktmsi  Gtxkkhto  dot  autn  Aegyptens;  JHo  IsraeUUn  und  ihra  NaMarstdmmo.  L 


(King  of  Persia). 


Eustace  Neville-Rolfe,  C.V.O.  (1845-1908). 

Fonneriy  H.M.  Cbnaul-General  at  Naples.   Author  of  Napla  in  tko  'NineUes;  Ac. 

EOGAB  PbESTACE. 

Spedal  Lecturer  in  Portuguese  Literature  in  the 
Examiner  in  Portuguese  in 


{ 


University  of 
the  Universities  of  London,  Manchester,  ftc. 


Manchester. 
Corn- 
Lisbon' 
Letttrs 


E.  P.  Catbcabt,  M.D. 

Grieve  Lecturer  in  Chemical  Phynology,  Univenity  of  Glasgow. 

Sn  Edwin  Ray  Lanxesteb,  K.C.B^  F.R.S.,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D. 

Hon.  Fellow  of  Exeter  CoUm,  Oxford.  President  of  the  British  Association,  IQ06. 
Professor  of  Zocdogy  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  University  CoUege,  London, 
1874-1890.  Linacre  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  at  Oxford,  1 891-1898. 
Duector  of  the  Natural  History  Departments  of  the  British  Museum,  1898-1907. 
^^ce-PreA)ent  of  the  Royal  Society,  1896.  Romanes  Lecturer  at  Oxford,  1905. 
Author  of  Dogjtntntioni  tm  Adnttcoment  of  Scitncoi  Tko  Kingdom  of  Man;  Ac. 

Edwin  Stephen  Goodbich,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Fellow  and  Librarian  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Aldrichian  DemoMCittor  of  Com* 
parativc  Anatomy,  University  Museum,  Oxford. 

Rev.  Edmond  Wabbe,  M.A^  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  C.B.  C.V.O. 


i  RBtiltfam  {in  part). 


MasMl  (m  part). 


■ 

{ 

r.  £OlfOND  WABBE,  M.A^  D.V.,  D.C.L.,  C.B.   C.V.O.  f 

Provost  of  Eton.    Hon.  Fellow  of  Balliol  CoUege,  Oxford.    Headmaster  of  Eton  •!  Oar. 
CoUege,  1884-1905.   Author  of  G^amniar  of  Rowtng;  &c.  [ 

Sim  Eowabd  Walter  Havilton,  G.C.B.,  K.C.V.O.  (1847-1908).  f  w««««.i  iw^. 

Joint  Permanent  Secretary  to  H.M.  Treasury,  1902-1908.    Author  of  National }  "•«>""■*  r"*",.  .       ^ 
27^  Comorsion  and  Redemption.  \     Converstons  {m  parti. 

FiANX  EvEBS  Beddabd,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  r 

Prosector  of  the  Zodo^cal  Society.  London.    Tormcriy  Lecturer  va  Bioksy  at  I  — ^-^-  /.    ^^^^^ 

Giw's  Hospital.  London.    Naturalist  to  "  Challenger  "  Expedition  Commusion.l  "«»«•«  («»  ponh 
1882-1884.   Author  of  Text-Book  of  Zoogeog^pky;  Animal  Coloration ;  Ac.  [ 


RofthmntebL 


FuDEBicK  Geobge  Meeson  Beck,  M.A. 

FeUow  and  Lecturer  of  Clare  CoUege,  Cambridge. 

FbBOEBICK  GyMEB  PabSONS,  F.R.C.S.,  F.Z.S..  F.R.ANTHBOF.InST.  r  Mnsmlar  SwImii* 

Vice-President.  Anatomical  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    Lecturer  on  J  J*"^"*"  ojawm. 
Anatomy  at  St  Thomas's  Hospital  and  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women.  1  "We; 
Formeriy  Hunterian  Professor  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  {  Rervovs  qpsteOL 


{ 
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F.  J.  EL  Feamos  Tohn  Ravektield,  M.A..  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  f 

Camoien  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.    Fellow  of 
Bresenose  College.   Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.   Senior  Censor,  Student,  Tutor  <  ff'^nnBlrtli. 
and  Librarian  of  Christ  Church.  Oxford.  1891-1907.    Author  of  MooQgniphs  on 
Roman  History,  especially  Roman  Britain ;  &c. 

F.  Ili  Q«  FKAMcaa  Llewellyn  GximTB,  M.A.,  Pr.D..  F.S.A.  f 

Reader  in  Egyptology,  Oxford  University.   Editor  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  and  J  ot^tigW 
Archaeological  Reports  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.     Fellow  of  Imperial  ]  votuib* 
German  Archaeological  Institute.  L 

F.  L.  Ifc  Lady  Litgaxo.  /  Ifoaaiawi; 

See  the  bicgnphical  articles  Lucaid,  Sift  F.  J.  D.  \  Mlgtlll. 

F.  H.  ■.  Col.  Fkedesic  Natusch  Maude,  C.B.  f  v>BttlMiite  (kmrnteM* 

Lecturer  in  MiUtary  History.  Manchester  University.    Author  of  War  and  &ei      a>jJT:  ""~r"t^ 
World's  Policy',  The  Leipnt  Campaipn  Tko  Jena  CampoigH;  ftp.  I     MUtlary. 

F.B.a  Fkane  R.  Cana.  / Hltal  (in  ^zrl);  lifBr; 

Author  of  South  Africa  from  the  Great  Trek  to  the  Union.  \  Mlb  {in  fart). 

F.  W.  Ha..        Feedesick  Wxluah  Haslitck,  M.A.  f 

Assistant  Director,  British  School  of  Archaeology,  Athens.     Fellow  of  IGng's-f  Mftitu 
College,  Cambridge.   Browne's  Medallist.  1901.  L 

F.W.  Ho.         Feederice  Walker  MoTT,  F.R.S.,  M.p.,  F.R.C.P. _  f 

Physician  to  Charic 
Asylums.    Fu" 
of  Neuroloiy, 

G.  A.  C*  Rev.  George  Albert  Cooks,  M.A.,  D.D.  f 

Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture.    Univerrity  of  Oxford.  J  aj,^— «!,— 
Feljow  of  Oriel  ColleKe:  Canon  of  Rochester.    Hon.  Canon  of  St  Mary^s  Cathedral,  |  *™"^"""'"* 
Edmbuxgb.   Formeny  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  I 

G.  B.  ■.  George  Ballard  Matbsws,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  f 

Professor  of^Mathematio,  University^Collqje  of  N.  Wales,  Bangor,  I884-1896.  i  HunilNr. 


ALKER  MOTT,  l-.K.S.,  M.LI.,  l-.K-C.**.  f  ^         .^       «         _,.. 

to  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  London.    Patholofpst  to  the  London  County  J  munlgia;  HeimgOMIlla; 
FuUerian  Professm'  01  Physiology,  Royal  Institutioa,   Editor  of  Arckioes  \  MoiirOPatllOlOKf. 

I 


Formeriy  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

VirtArla.     pAmukrlv  RHttAr  An«l 

NSW  Sonfli  WakK  Hittoryi 


G.  C  L.  Gborce  Collins  Levey.  C.M.G. 

Member  of  Board  of  Advice  to  Agent-Genera!  for  Victoria.    Formeriy  Editor  and 
Proprietor  of  the  Melbourne  Herald.   Secretary,  Colonial  Committee  of  Royal  Com- ' 
mission  to  Paris  Exhibition,  IQOO.     Secretaiy  to  Commissioners  for  Victoria  at  the 
Exhibitions  in  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Philadelphia  and  Melbourne. 

O.Si  Ksv.  George  EDinmDsoN,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S.  ■ 

Formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  Fordli  Lecturer,  1900^  J  n  ..  -  -^ 
1910.  Employed  by  British  Government  in  preparation  of  the  British  Case  in  the  1  ■•«"wIW"B» 
British  Guiana- Venezuelan  and  British  Guiana-Brazilian  Boundaxy  Arbitrations.     \ 

G.  F.  H.*  George  Francts  Hill,  M.A.  r 

Assutant  in  the  Department  of  Coins,  British  Museum.  Corresponding  Member  of  J  w,,miMi>«*i|n 
the  German  and  Austrian  Archaeological  Institutes.    Author  of  Coins  of  Ancient  \  "* 

Sicily;  Historical  Greek  Coint\  Histortcal  Roman  Coins;  &c  L 

G.  H.  Bo.  Rev.  George  Herbert  Box,  M.A.  f 

Rector  of  Sutton  Sandy,  Bedfordshire..  Lecturer  in  Faculty  of  Theology,  Uni-  J  ff^fpiin, 
versity  of  Oxford,  190^1909.    Author  of  Skort  Introduction  to  Literature  ejikt  OH  \ 
Testament;  &c.  I 

G.  H.  CL  George  Herbert  Carpenter,  B.Sc.  (Lend.).  f^        , 

Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  Ruyal  College  of  Sdenoe,  Dublin.    Author  of  Insects:  <  HMIfttpUM. 
their  Structure  and  Life,  [ 

G.  J.  T.  George  James  Turner.  f 

Barrister-«t-Law,  Lincoln's  Inn.   Editor  of  SdeU  Pleat  ef  the  Parens  for  the  SeMen  \  HortliamylaiW  Mto  oL 
Society.  I 

G.  K.  G.  Grove  Karl  Gilbert.  LL:D. 


G*  W.  T.  Itsv.  GRirriTHES  Wheeler  Thatcher.  M.A.,  B.D. 


\va^ra  oTSmdeTcSiiie'  Sydney,  k.S.W.*'  Formeriy  Tutor  in  Hebrew  and  Old  J  P^!5  ™*'*S?^ 
Testament  History  at  Mansfield  College.  Oxford.  \  ■AWiWi;  Hosairil. 

H.  A.  G.  Herbert  Afpold  Grueber,  F.S.A.  r 

Keeperof  Coins  and  Medals.  British  Museum.  Treasurer  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  I  ^  ^.      ..  a 

Fund.    Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Numismatic  Society.    Author  of  Onns  of  the  \  Mamlimitlfli  (m  parQ* 
Raman  RefiiMUii  &c.  \ 

H.Ch.  Hugh  Chisholv,  M.A.  fllktfoiial  Datat  (in  «AtV 

Formeriy  Scholar  of  Corpus  Chrisri  Coflege.  Oxford.   Editor  of  the  lith  edition  of  4  S*-^!nJf  ^^^' 

the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica;  Co-editor  at  the  loth  edition.  [  new^span. 

H.  D.  T.  H.  Dennis  Taylor.  /  -^ki^^^. 

Inventor  of  the  Cooke  Photographic  Lenses.  Author  of  A  System  ef  Applied  Optics,  \  UDjecnw. 

H.  B»  Karl  Hermann  Eth£,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Oriental  Languages.  Univernty  College.  Aberystwyth  (Univernty  of , 
Wales).    Author  of  Catalogue  of  Persian  Mannurtpts  in  the  India  Office  L^rary, 


London  (Clarendon  Press) ;  &c 


HUr  Khosn; 
Hliinfl. 


J.A.H. 
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B.F.tt»  Hams  Frieouch  Gadow,  F.R'.S.,  Pb.D.  fMUMiMflMi*  w^^m  mJ  r^jjm». 

ScikkhodCuntorandUctuiwooZoologyitttlieUiiivmityorCainl^^  Aitdiori  w"™"""'  W«»«i*C«IW». 
cC'*  Amphibia  and  Repdles."  in  the  OmM^A^Avo^  I    <•««- 

Bi  F.  ?•  Hembt  FkANCB  Pelham,  LL.b.,  D.C.L.  /  wmw-'Mtw 

See  the  biogiaphiaa  article:  PKLHAM,  Hbnet  Fbakos.  \"«v»  owb. 

Bi  L  BL  Hams  Lien  Bsaekstad.  f 

Vice-Consul  for  Nonniy  hi  London.  Author  o£  He  Cnuffihitfni  <^  II0  JTAtfrfoNi  o/S  Honraj:  SiMory,  i8t4'tgof* 
Jfffiwayi  Ac*  ^ 

H.  M.  Q  Sectox  Mointo  CHia>wxcK,  M.A. 

Libcariaa  and  Fellow  of  Clare  Collen,  Cambridge,  and  Univennty  Lecturer  m 
Scandinavian.  Author  of  Shtdm  cm  AnifoStxau  InstUutumu 

B.  ■.  IL  Bzmv  Morse  Stephens,  M.A.  f 

BaOiol  Colkce.  Oxford.  Profeseor  of  History  and  Director  of  Univenity  Eztenrion,  J  ManfcM^  //«  aaA 
Univernty  of  California.  Author  of  History  ef  tk§  FHntk  lUtohitwmi  Uoderm]  """"^  Vm  fWA 
&iropeaM  History;  &c.  l> 

fl.H.T.  Henky  Maettn  Tayior.  M.Am  F-R-S.,  F.RAS.  f 

FeHov  of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge:  formerly  Tutor  and  Lectmw.    Smith** "f  I^Wton,  Sir 
Priaeman,  1865.   Editor  of  the  Pitt  Prem  £acftd.  I 

B.B.a 

B.  B.  IL  Hugh  Robert  Mill,  D.Sc.,  LL.D. 

Director  of  British  Rainfall  Oreanization.  Formeriy  Pnddeot  of  the  Royal 
Meteorologicai  Society.  Hon.  Member  of  Vienna  Gcogiaphical  Society.  Hon. 
Corresponding  Member  of  Geographical  Societies  of  Paris,  Beriin,  Budapest,  St . 
PetersDuig,  Amsterdam,  Ac  British  Delegate  to  International  Conference  on  the 
Exploration  of  the  Sea  at  Christiania,  1901.  Author  of  Tkt  Roaim  tj  Natwti  Tkt 
Ojdo  Sea  Am;  The  Eng^sk  Laktsi  Tk§  InttmoHoiul  Ctevapky,  Editor  of 
British  XainfalL 

A^^i^idoUiThMM;ntIdoa<ifaPh$CkMnkiPvsomUIdeaiism.  ^MotBtaMSkm;  lomaMMO. 

B.  W.  CL  Dl      Henry  Wiluam  Carless  Davis.  M.A.  f 

FeOov  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College.  Oxford.   FeOov  of  An  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  -I  BulainfhS  *^*»'-» 
1895-1902.  Author  of  England  under  tho  Norwums  and  it  iifmm ;  CharUmapu,  \^ 

B.  Wy«  mjoR-GsKERAL  Henry  Wylie,  CS.I.  f 

Oflkiating  Agent  to  the  Govemor-Genexal  of  Li^  for  Balnchiitan.  l89S-i9oa  <  JUftH  (M  part). 
Resident  at  Nepal,  1891-1900.  (. 

B.  W«  B.*         Rev.  Henry  Wheeler  RobinsOn.  M.A.  f 

Professor  of  Church  History  in  Rawdon  College,  Leeds.  Senior  Kennicott  Scholar,  J  ^..  _»..._  ,.    ^^.\ 
Oxford,  1901.    Author  of  '*  Hebrew  Psychology  in  Relation  to  Pauline  Anthrop- 1  "■■•"■  V«»  f^rt). 
ology  ,'*  in  Mansfield  College  Essays ;  &c  I 

L  A.  Uiael  Abrahaks,  MA.  f  lfafhimmW«: 

Reader  in  Talmudic  and  Rabbinic  Literature,  University  of  Cambridge.  Presidettt,  J  «•«•*•• 
Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England.  Author  of  A  Short  History  tf  Jewish  Litera- 1  ^^T** 
inre;JemishUfe  in  the  Middle  Agu.  l"**>- 

JL  A*CL  Snt  Joseph  Archer  Crowe,  K.C.M.G.  f » —  »«_  n^  ti^-At^A 

See  the  biographical  artldi:  Crowe,  Sir  JosBniARCHBL  ^Thn,  Yi^  ^  {dt  parth 

John  Allen  Howe,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).  f  ignielialkalk* 

Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  MuseiuB  of  Pnctkal  Geology,  London.    Author  of -i  ^^         ~      » 
The  Geology  of  Building  Stones,  (^  MeoeomlllL 

John  Aibelstan  Laitrie  Rhey,  M.A.  /  »«.inH>iM  fi^  ju^'s 

FtaibrolwCollege,Oxfoid.  Authorofi4iftM,erll0ir0MiiaM<;fiA«JI/MJb:ftc.       \*tsianMm  {,tH  pan). 

Rev.  Jahes  Alexander  Paterson,  M.A..  D  J>.  f  _.     .       «»    1.    • 

Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis.  New  College,  Edinburgh.   Editor  -{  mUBMII*  BOOK  OL 
of  Booh  of  Numbers  in  the  "  Polychrome  "  Bible;  Ac  L 

J.  O,  BL  James  David  Bourcuier,  M.A^  F.R.G.S.  r 

King's  College,  Cambridge.   Correspondent  of  The  Times  in  Sooth-Eastem  Europe.  I  RlellollS  (JtMg  0/  MoHtO' 


Commander  pf_the  Orders jof  Prince  Danilo  of  Montenegro  and  of  the  Saviour  of  |      negro). 


IttHii  do  Ano. 


Greece,  and  Officer  of  the  Order  of  St  Alexander  of  Bulgaria. 

J.F.-Si  jAMES  FnZMAURICE-KELLY,  LITT.D.,  F.R.HIST.S.  f 

Gilmour  Professor  of  Spanish  Language  and  Uterature,  Liveipool  Univernty. 
Norman  McCoIl  Lecturer,  Cambridge  university.  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy. 
Member  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy.  Knieht  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
Alphonso  XII.   Author  01  A  History  of  Spanish  Literature;  &c 

1.BL  JOBN  HOLLINC8HEAO  (1827-1904).  f 

Founder  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  London.    Member  of  Theatrical  liceneing  Reform  <  Bole  fltlb. 
Committee,  1 866  and  1 892.   Author  of  Gaiety  Chronieles ;  Ac  L 

1.  H.  F.  John  Henry  Freese,  M.A.  f  "*??••  ^^*  •"^  ^^^•"** 

Fonneily  Fellow  oir  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  i     Names; 

^  ^  If orteum. 

JL H. ■•  John  Henry  Middleton,  M.A.,  Lrrr.D., FS.A.,  D.C.L.  (1846-1896). 

Slade  Prof essor  of  Fine  Art  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1886-1895.    Director 


of  the  Fttxwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge,  1889-1892.    Art_Director^  of  the^outh. 

tnor  of  7*«  ^"jP"" 
Jttuminated  Manuscripts' in  Classical  and  Mediaemd  Times, 


Kemiiigton  Museum,  1892-1896.   Author  of  7m  Engraoed Gems  of  Classical  Times; 


Banl  DMontfon  (In  part); 
Mlollo. 


z 
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J.J.Lr. 
J.  L.  B.  D. 

J.1L1L 
J.P.Flk 

X8L* 

J.  8.  p. 
J.8.K. 

J.T.Be. 
J.T.O. 

J.W. 

J.W.* 
J110.W. 


I.  W.  0* 


J.W.I..O. 


JOBM  HOSACB  ROUMD.  M^.,  LLJ^. 

Author  of  F§miat  Emjkiid;  Studies  m  Peent'  ami  FtmUy 
Peiig^m, 

John  Holland  Rose,  M.A.,  Lm.D. 


Puni^  amd 


verrity  Local  Lectures  Syndicate.     Author  ol 
^mdits',  Tkt  D€9dopmtiU  tf  Ikt  Emroptan  Nations 


U/r  «f  Napoieom  /.,  Napckomc 
lTh$L^S€f  PiU;  Ac 


Christ's  Cdl^,  Cambridge.    Lecturer  on  Modern  History  to  the  Cambridfe  Uni* 

£«/<  of  Nc     ' 

JosKPH  Jacobs.  Litt-D. 

Professor  01  English  Literature  in  the  New  York  Jewish  Theolorical  Semuiary  oT 
America.  Formeriy  President  d  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  ^oelaod.  Corre- 
monding  Member  of  the  Ro^  Acaoemy  of  History,  Madrid.  AucEor  of  Jems  of 
Anttein  Emgland;  Studies  m  BibUcal  Araueoleij;  ftc« 

J08EFH  Jacsson  Lxstbk,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
Fellow  of  St  John's  College.  Cambridge. 

John  Louis  Eiol  Drzyek. 

Director  of  Annagh  Observatory.  Author  of  Plamelary  Systems  Jrwm  Tkeles  le 
Kepler;  &c 

J.  M.  Brydon. 

Architect  of  Chelsea  Town  Hall  and  Polytechnic,  Ac 

John  Malcolm  Mrcrell. 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Queen's  CoIIes^,  Oxford.  Lecturer  in  Claasio,  East  London 
College  (University  ocLondon).   Jomt-editor  of  Grate's  History  t^  Greece. 

Rev.  John  Punnett  Peteis.  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

C^non  Residentiary,  P.  E.  Cathedral  of  New  Yoric  Formeriy  Professor  of  Hebrew  in 
the  Univernty  of  Pennsylvania.  Director  of  the  Univernty  Expedition  to  Babylonia, 
1888-1895.   Author  of  Nippur,  or  ExptoratioHS  oud  Adeentmres  ou  tke  Euphrates. 

Rev.  James  Sibree,  F.R.G.S. 

Principal  Emeritus,  United  College  (L.MS.  and  F.F.M.A.),'  Antananarivo,  Mada- 
iscar.  Member  de  I'Acadteiie  Majgache.  Author  of  Uadagaseor  and  its  People; 
adagascar  h^ore  the  Omquest;  A  Madagfucar  BiUiogra^y;  Ac 

Rev.  John  Sutbekland  Black,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Assistant-editor  of  the  9th  edition  of  the  Eueydopaedia  Bntannica.  Joint-editor  of 
the  Eueydopaedia  BiUiea. 

OBN  Smxtb  Flett,  D.Sc.,  F.G.S. 

Petrographer  to  H.M.  Geological  Survey.  Formeriy  Lecturer  on  Petrology  in 
Edinburgh  University.  Neill  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbufgh.  Btgsby 
Medallut  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 

OBN  Scott.  Keltie,  LL.D.,  F.S.S.,  F.S.A.  (Scot.). 

Secretary,  Royal  Geographical  Society.  Knight  of  Swedish  Order  of  North  Star. 
Commander  of  the  Norwegian  Order  of  St  Olaf.  Hon.  Member,  Oographical 
Societies  of  Paris,  Beriin.  Rome.  Ac.  Editor  of  Statesman's  Ytar  Booh.  Editor  of 
the  Geographical  JoumaL 

OBN  Tbomas  Bealby. 

Joint-author  of  Stanford's  Europe.  Formerly  Editor  of  the  Scottish  Geographical 
Jiagasine.   Translator  of  Sven  Hedin's  Through  Asia,  Central  Asia  and  Tibet;  Ac 

08EPH  Tbomas  Cunningham,  M.A.,  F2.S. 

Lecturer  on  Zoology  at  the  South-Westem  Polytechnic,  London.  Formeriy 
Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford.  Assistant  Professor  of  Natural  History  in 
the  University  of  Edinburipi.   Naturalist  to  the  Marine  Biological  Association. 

AMES  Thomson  Sbotwell,  Pb.D. 

Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  University,  New  York  Qtv 

AMES  Williams,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

All  Soub*  Reader  in  Ronian  Law  in  the  University  of  Ozfoid.  and  Fellow  of  Lincoln 
College. 

AMES  WasD|  LL.D. 

Sec  the  biographical  article:  Waro^  Jambs. 


gascar 
liadat 


cu  ivinguuia  oi  intcrnanioiuu  «..auiT  oi  /inncninon  unucr  uie  na^e  v^onveaiion, 

-1906.    Author  of  A  Treatise  on  Prieate  international  Lam.  or  the  Conflia  cf 
t;  Chapters  on  the  PrimdpUs  of  international  Lami  part  L  ''  Pteace  ":  part  it. 


&& 


ciBM  Westlake.  K.C.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

Professor  of  International  Law,  Cambridge,  1888-1908.  One  of  the  Members  for 
United  Kingdom  of  International  Court  of  Arbitration  under  the  Hague  Cbnventbn, 
i90O-iSf06.     *     *        '  '  -      •  -  •        .     -    -.      . 

tjtms; 
"  War. 

OBN  Walter  Gregory,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  of  Geology  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Professor  of  (jeology  and 
Mineralogy  in  the  Univenity  of  Melbottme,  1900-1904.  Author  of  The  Dead  Heart 
of  Auslralw;  Ac 

AMES  Whztbread  Lee  Glaisher,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Fellow  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge.  Formeriy  President  of  the  Cambridge 
Philosophical  Society,  and  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  Editor  of  Messenger 
of  MathematUs  and  the  Quarterly  Journal  ef  Pure  amd  Applied  Mathematics. 

Kathleen  Schleswcbr. 

Editor  of  the  Ponfelio  ef  Musical  Ardueology.  Author  of  TU  instrumenis  ef  the 
Orchestra. 


■tflllB  iPomOy). 


Itipifltm  L 


MslhiniB. 


ObswvBtoiy, 


Itaflsld. 

Ranonuy; 
VMVlatoiiism  (m  past). 

RsJef; 
RlRPor. 


RoMl-M. 


Hastorins  (mi  part), 

■ytonlto;  Rapoleonfli; 
Reek;  Rephelliie-Syeiiite: 
Repbeliiiites;  ObsidisiL 

RalloDBl  Debt  (mi  part). 

RIkolBliV  (tM  part); 
mshnij-Roviond  (m  part); 
Rovgofod  (m  part). 

Mnnel  (ti»  part); 

Rantilos; 

Oetopns. 

Meeker  (in  part). 


RavlfBtloB  Ia«b. 


RMsnttBttaL 


Ifow  Soiifh  Wilis:  Geotogyi 
Ifow  ZeiliBd:  Geeiogy, 


Rapier,  JohB. 
MoiletlBoi; 

Rbq  vioiiBr 

Hey;  Oboe  («fi  ^orf). 
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IfcJ.S.  LsoNABD  James  Spences,  MA.  rMTOflBTlte* 

Assistant  ia  Departinent  of  Mineralogy,  British  Miueooi.    Formerly  Scholar  of  J  ■..i.^n.^ ' 
Sidney  Sussex  CoUege,  Cambridge,  and  HarkncM  Scholar.    Editor  of  the  Mtnera-  i  "f^"^* 


■.Ja. 

1LK.T. 

K. 

ir.D.lL 

0.  J.  k.  H. 

as. 


ioguat  Magashu,  [_  KIOOOHf0w 

L.  B.  F.  Lswis  RiCBABO  Fasnexx,  M.A.,  Lrrr.D.  r 

Fellow  and  Senior  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxfocd    Univenity  Lecturer  in  Claseica]  J  . 
Archaeology;  Wilde  Lecturer  in  Comparative  Religion.    Corresponding  Member  1 
of  Imperial  German  Archaeological  Institute.   Author  oi  Emdutiom  of  Raigion;  Ac  L 

L.  v.*  LUICI  ViLLASI.  r 

Italian  Foreign  Office  (Emigration  Dept.).  Formeriy  Newspaper  Correspondent  J  -._,^  ■«— j  ^ 
b  East  of  Europe.  Italian  Vice-ConsuI  in  New  Orieans,  1906.  Philadelphia,  1907,  i  M^PiMi  lUlliaOIB  flL 
and  Boston,  U.SA.,  1907-1910.    Author  of  Italian  Life  in  Town  and  Commtryi  &c.  t 

Ifc  W.  K.  Leonaed  WauAii  King,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  r 

King's  Collen.  Cambridge.    AssisUnt  in  Department  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  J  wimmv  ta*  jw..—  jt.^— .^« 

AntKjuitiesTBritish  Museum;  Lecturer  in  As^n  at  King's  College  and  Undon  1  «'W"«  ^*«  ^WiJge  Pragment, 
University.   Author  of  Tkt  Seven  Tabkts  of  Creaiion;  Ac                                          I 

Mouus  Jasteow,  Pr.D  r«*iiA-  «-r»mi   wtMHi* 

Professor  of  Semitic  Languages.  Univenity  of  Ptonsylvania.    Author  of  Rdigion  <  2  "t.  ^I?^*  ' 

of  the  BabyhnuMS  and  Assynam;  &c.  I  "OSku;  OaniMS. 

Mabcus  Niebubr  Tod,  M.A.  r 

Fellow  and  'Tutor  d  Oriel  College,  Oxford.    Univenity  Lecturer  in  Epigraphy.  <  Vtoarellla. 
Joint-author  of  Catalogue  of  tke  Sparta  Musenm.  [ 


Mempapen:    Price  of  News- 
papers^ 


TsB  Rt.  Hon.  Losd  Noktbcuffe. 

Founder  of  the  l>aily  Mail;  Chief  Proprietor  of  The  TimeSt  and  other  papers  and , 
periodicals.   Chairman  of  the  Associated  Newspapen,  Ltd.,  and  the  Amalgamated 
Press,  Ltd. 

Newton  Dennison  Mereness,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  f  ««.  yuA  fim  hnw/\ 

Author  of  Maryland  as  a  Proprietary  Prooince,  \  ""  ^•"  '*^"' 

OSBERT  John  RaDCUTFE  HoWARTB,  M.A.  f  «iir_a«*    C^am^aVu  ^mJ 

Christ  Church.  Oxfocd.    Geographical  Scholar.  1901.    Assistant  Secretary  of  the  i  ^^i^T^^^ 
British  Association.  I     otanutcs» 


Professor  S^'Ceoiraphy  In  the  University  of  Kiel,  and  Lecturer  in  the  Imperial  j  ^^^rt*"*  OMMOgn^  (in 
Naval  Academy.   Author  of  Handbnch  der  Oteanographie.  I      F^U* 

New  SIMrhi  Arehipebigo; 
F.  A.  K.  PsDfCE  Fvter  Alexeivitcr  Kropotkin. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Krofotun,  Prince  P.  A. 


NlkolayfV(ifi^/); 
Nlihniy-MovgofOd  (in  part); 
Kovgorod  (tn  part), 

MyroiL 


P.  G.  Percy  Gardner,  LL.D..  Lrrr.D.,  F.S.A.. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Garombr,  Percy. 

F.  €L  Pbter  Giles,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.  r 

Fellow  and  Classicai  Lecturer  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  University  J  H* 
Reader  in  Comparative  Philology.  Formeriy  Secretary  of  the  Cambridge  Philo*  |  0. 
logical  Society.   Author  of  Manual  of  ComparaHoe  Pkilologj,  I 

F.  C  S.  Paul  George  Konody.  f 

Art  Critic  of  the  Observer  and  the  DaUy  MaU.    Formeriy  Editor  of  Tke  ArtisL  i  Heer,  Van  der  (in  paH). 
Author  of  Tke  Art  of  Walter  Crane ;  Velasquez,  Life  and  Work  \  Ac.  I 

F.  Lk     *         Philip  Lake,  M.A.,  F.G.S.  f 

Lecturer  on  Phyncal  and  Regional  Geography  in  Cambridge  University.   Formerly  J  «,■ ,_      pi..„v^i  a«^-.«  al,. 

of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India.    Author  of  Monog^rapk  of  BrUuk  Cambrian]  ■"'*y«    Pkystcal  Geography, 
Trilobites.   Translator  and  Editor  of  Keyser's  Comparattoe  CeMogy.  L 

B.  A.  W.  Robert  Alexander  Wabab,  C.6.,  C.M.G.,  CLE.  f 

Colonel,  Royal  Engineers.  Formerly  H.M.  Commissioner,  Aden  Boundaiy  De-J  ||§Mi 
limitation,  and  Superintendent,  Survey  of  India.  Served  with  Tirah  Expeditionary  1  ^^ 
Force,  i897>i898;  Anglo-Russian  Boundary  Commission,  Pamirs,  1895;  &c.  I 

B.  C.  T.  Sir  Richard  Carnac  Temple,  Bart.,  CLE.  r 

Lieut.-Colonel.  Formeriy  Chief  Commissioner,  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands.  Hon.s  RloolMr  T«fa«^ 
Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.   Joint-author  of  Andamanese  Language;  &c.       [ 

B.  G.  Richard  Garnett,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  /  Mewmjui,  Vta&eb  Wmiun; 

See  the  biographical  article:  Garnstt.  Richard.  \  Xewtoa,  Sir  C.  T. 

B.  J.  IL  Ronald  John  MacNeill.  M.A.  f 

Christ  Church,  Oxfora.    Barrister-at-Law.     Formeriy  Editor  of  the  5i(  James's  <  Homy.  Lord  Geoife. 
Gosettr,  Lond<m.  1, 

B.  L.*  Richard  Lydekxes,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.Z.S. 

Member  of  the  Staff  01  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  l874'l882.     Author  of. 
Cdtalorue  of  Fossil  Mammals,  Reptiles  and  Birds  in  BriHsk  Museum;  Tke  Deer 
of  AU  Lands;  Tke  Game  Animals  of  Africa;  Ac. 


HonfJRe; 
Husk  Oi; 
KylodoiL 


B.  Ia*  Robert  Latouche.  f 

Archivist  of  the  department  of  Tarn  et  Garonne.    Author  of  Histoire  dm  comtS  du  -<  NonnsildF* 


Maine  auX.etau  XI.  sikcle. 
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as.  P. 

B.S.T. 
8.A.C. 
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8.H.V.* 
8.K. 

8.1. 


T.A.C. 

T.A.L 
T.A.J. 

T.B». 


T.Ra 

T.H. 

T.H-H.^ 

T.ILI.. 

T.W.B.a 

V. 


RoBEST  Nbbet  Bain  (d.  igog). 

AnisUnt  Librarian,.  British  Muteam,  188A-1909.    Author  of  Scandinana:  the 
PUUical  History  of  Denmark^  Norway  and  Sweden^  t<tt-igoo\  Tkt  First  Romanots,  > 
J6i3~t7i<( :  Slapouic  Europe:  Ike  Politick  History  of  Pokund  amd  Russia  from  i4(Hf 

tOMTfiOiStC. 

Sol  Robext  Staweu  Ball,  F.R.S.,  LL.D. 

Lowndean  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Geometry.  Univeruty  of   Cambridec. , 


nUudj;  mama,  Btaa; 
Kkon. 


Mibular  Thtotf. 


i  MnmlniaUa  (m  par(^. 


Director  of  the  Cambridge  Observatory  and  Fellow  of  King's  College.     Royal 
Astrooomer  of  kdand,  i874-i89a.  Author  of  The  Story  of  the  Heaoens;  &c 

Rbginald  Stvakt  Poolb,  LL.D. 

See  the  biosraphiol  article:  Pools,  Rbcmald  Stuakt. 

Ralph  STOcxicAif  Tabs.  f 

Professor  of  Physical  Geography.  Cornell  University.  Special  Field  Assistant  of  the  <  M«W  York  (tn  parO. 
VS.  ^Geologiaa  Survey.   Author  of  Pkyskal  Geopapky  of  Hem  York  SlaU.  L 

SlAlfLBY  AkTHXTB  COOK,  M^ 

Lecturer  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  and  formeriy  Fellow,  Gonville  and  Caius  College. 
Cambridge.  Editor  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  Examiner  in  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic.  London  University,  1904-1908.  Council  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1904- ' 
1905.  Author  of  Gtossary  of  Aramaic  Inscriptions ;  TTu  Law  of  Moses  and  the  Code  of 
Hammurabi;  Critkal  HoUs  o»  Old  Testament  History;  Rdigjum  of  Ancient 
Palestine  \  &c. 


Naftataeans  (m  pari^i 
Maiaiite  (m  parti. 


{ 


ViscoxmT  St  Cyres. 

See  the  biographical  article,  iDDBSLEroB,  ist  Earl  of. 

Sydney  Howabd  Vimes,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  f 

Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Univeraty  of  jOxford.    Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  J 

" *^l 


Mkola^ 


Oxford. 
London. 


Hon.  Fellow  of  Christ's  College.  Cambridge.   Fellow  of  the  University 
Author  of  Stwdonfi  Text  Book  of  Botany;  Ac 


KaagalL 


Sten  Konow,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Indian  Philology  in  the  University  of  Christiania.  Ofikier  de  1*  Acadtoie  \  Mimdii. 
Francaise.     '     "         '   "  ""    "  .     —    - 


lie  J 


ncaise.    Author  of  Stamaoidkaua  Bralmana\  T%e  Karpuramas^jari;  Munda  I 
and  Draeidiau,  I 


SncoN  Newcomb,  D.Sc.,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Nebtcomb.  SmoK. 

THOMAS  AsBBY,  M.A.,  LrxT.D. 

Director  of  British  School  of  Anchaeoli 


•f  KeptiiiM  {Planet), 


Formeriy  Scholar  of  Christ 
^uu.wH.  li^Miwtu.  ^laTKu  A  «iiHri*,  svyf  •  vATuiuB^vii  M.  ttaitmuit  1906.  Member  of  the 
Imperial  Gernuin  Archaeological  Institute.  Alithor  of  The  Classical  Topogra^y  of 
the  Roman  Campama. 


Noffv  at  Rome. 
Church,  Oxford.  Craven  Fellow,  1897.  Conington  Prizeman,  1906.  Member  of  the 


TmOTTBY  AuCirSTXNE  COCBLAN,  I.S.O. 
Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales. 


Government  Statistidan,  New  South  Wales.  J  *•«  800II1  WiIm: 


h 


Manomisb  Laeos;  Rayl; 
Nola;  MoBMBtana,  Via; 
NoBieBtum;  Hora;  Norba; 
Hovaia;  Huoaria  AUateroa; 
Mnon. 


1886-190^.   Author  of  Wealth  and  Progress  of  Hew  South  Wales ;  Statistical  Account  |      Geography  and  Slatistku 
of  Au^ralia  and  Hew  Zealand;  Ac*  ^ 


TtoOMAS  Allan  Incsam.  M.A.,  LLJ). 
Trinity  College,  Dubun. 


{Mane:  Law; 
OctroL 


Comaii- 


I  Heo-Caesana,  9yD0d  oL 
I  Kanas  {Roman  General). 


TtoOMAS  Atbol  Joyce,  M.A.  f 

Assisunt  in  Department  of  Ethoognphy,  Britlah  Museum.    Hon.  Sec.  Anthropo-  <  M^ro  {in  part), 
logical  Society.  I 

Sib  Thomas  Barclay.  riiMtraiitv 

Member  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law.  Member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  I  C  "  ^^  ^_^._^._ 
the  Congo  Free  State.  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Author  of  Problems  of  \  nortn  Saa  nmarM 
Intemattonal  Practice  and  Diplomacy;  &c    M.P.  for  Blackburn.  1910.  \     tlOB. 

TtoEoooRE  Freylinchuysen  Coluer,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Williams  College.  Williamstown,  Mi 

TtoouAS  HoDCKiN.  LL.D..  Lrrr.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  HoocKiN.  Thomas. 

Sn  Thomas  Hungerpord  Holdxch,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.I.E.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  f  Maseal; 

Colonel  in  the  Ro^l  Engineers.     Superintendent.  Frontier  Surveys,  India,  1893- J  Nortll-Wast  VtODtkr  PlO* 
1898.   Gold  Medallist,  R.G.S.    (London),  1887.    H.M.  Commissioner  for  the  Perso- 1      «|immi 
Beluch  Boundary,  1896.   Author  of  The  Indian  Borderland;  The  CaUs  of  India ;  &c.  I     ^™*"* 

Rev.  Thomas  Martin  Lindsay,  M.A.,  D.D.  f 

Principal  and  Professor  of  Church  History.  United  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow,  i  Oeeam,  WUDam  oL 
Author  of  Life  of  Luther ;  Ac.  L 

T&omas  Wiluam  Rhys  Davtos,  LL.D.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Comparative  Religion,  Manchester  University.  President  of  the  Pali 
Text  Society.  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  Secretary  and  Librarian  of  Royal 
Asiatic  Society.  1885-1903.  Author  of  Buddhism:  Sacred  Boohs  of  the  Buddhtsis; 
Early  Buddhism;  Buddhist  India;  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha;  &c 


Hidrjona;  MlUya. 


Victor  Charles  MAnaLON. 

Principal  of  the  Conservatoire  Royal  de  Masque  at  BruMeli. 
Legion  of  Honour. 


{■ 


Chevalier  of  the  \  ObM  {in  part). 
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xUi 


W.A.B.a 


W.A.F. 
W.BL 

W.B.O. 
W.F.C. 
W.F.B. 

W.F.W. 


w.a* 

W.ILBe. 

W.ILF. 
W.ILP. 

W.J.IL 

W.LF. 


W.X.D. 

W.H.B. 
W.aiL 

W.F.R. 


Rev.  WxLZJAii  Aucustos  Bxkvoobt  Cooudgb,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S..  Pa.D.  (Bern). 
Fellow  ol  Magdalen  CoUwe.  Oxford.    Profenor  of  English  History.  St  David's 
College,  Lampeter.  1880-1881.    Author  of  Guids  dm  Haut  Dampkini;  The  Rongji  of, 
Ikt  T6di:  Gmdt  to  Grinddwaid:  Gmdo  la  SwiturUuid'.  The  Alps  in  Natwre  and  in  ^ 
History;  Ac   Editor  of  The  Alpino  Jonrnat,  1880-1881 ;  Ac 

WaLTEK  AllSON  PRZLLIFS,  M.A. 

Formerly  &dut»tioner  of  Merton  Colkgie  and  Senior  Scholar  of  St  John's  G>lleget 
Oxford.   Author  of  Modem  Emrope;  &c, 

William  Blaxm,  C.B.  (d.  1908) 

Principal  Cleric  and  First  Treasury  Officer  of  Aooottnti*  1903-1908. 

Walter  Csane. 

Scethebiognphicalazticle:  Cranb.  Waltbe. 

Sn  William  Edmumd  Garstin.  G.C.M.G. 

Govemii»  Director,  Sues  Canal  Co.  Formerly  Inspector-General  of  Irrigation, 
Egypt.   Adviser  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  in  Egypt,  I904-'I908. 

William  Feuoem  Csaies.  M.A. 

Barristcr-at-Law,  Inner  Temple.  Lecturer  on  Criminal  Law,  IGng't  CbllMsei 
London.   Editor  of  Aichbold's  CrtsBMo/ Pieodi^f  (aaid  edition). 

William  Fidoiam  Reddaway,  M.A. 

Censor  of  Noo-CoUqnate  Students,  Cambridce.  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  King's 
College.   Author  of  ^Scandinavia."  in  Vol.  £  of  the  Cambridts  Modern  History. 

Walter  Francis  Wnxcox,  LL.B.,  Pb.D. 

Chief  Sutistidan,  Umted  States  Ctasus  Bureau.  Professor  of  Sodal  Science  and 
Statistics.  Cornell  UniversitY.  Member  of  the  American  Social  Sdenoe  Association 
and  Secretary  of  the  American  Economical  Association.  Author  of  The  Dioorce 
ProUem:  A  ^udy  in  Statistics;  Social  Statislics  of  tkc  United  States ;  &c 

Waixx)t  Gibson,  D.Sc.,  F.G.S. 

H.M.  Geological  Survey.  Author  of  The  Gotd-Bearint  Rocks  of  the  S.  TVonisaaf; 
Mineral  Wealth  of  Africa;  The  Geology  of  Coal  and  Coal-wuning;  &c 

Rev.  William  Henry  Bennett,  M.A.,  D.D..  D.Litt. 

Profeasot  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis  in  New  and  Hadcney  Colleges,  London. 
Formeriy  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge:  Lecturer  in  Hebrew  at  Firth 
College.  Sheffield.   Author  of  Religion  of  the  Post-Exilic  Proi4ids;  &c 

Sn  William  Henry  Flower.  F.R^. 

Sec  the  biogra^phical  article:  Flower.  Sir  W.  H. 

Walter  Herries  jcolloce.  M.A. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridse.  Editor  of  Satnrday  Review,  1883-1894.  Author  of 
LeUmres  on  French  Poets;  Impressions  of  Henry  Irving;  Ac 

WnxiAM  Jacob  Holland,  A.M..  D.D.,  LL.D..  D.Sc..  Pb.D. 

Director  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsbun  President  of  the  American  Association 
of  Museums,  1907-1909.   Editor  of  Annau  and  Memoks  of  CameB^  Museum. 

Walter  Lynwood  FtXMOVO,  A.M..  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  History  in  Louisiana  State  University^  Author  of  Docnmentary 
History  rf  Roconstmetion;  dcc^ 

William  Lawson  Grant,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Colonial  History,  Queen's  Ui^verrity.  IQnraton,  Canada.  Formerly 
Beit  Lecturer  in  Colonial  History,  Oxford  University.  Editor  of  AOs  of  the  Privy 
CMMof  (Canadian  Series). 

WmiAM  MORRB. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Morris,  WaUAM. 

WmxAM  Morris  Davis,  D.Sc.,  Pb.D. 

Professor  of  Geology  in  Harvard  University.  Fonneriy  Professor  of  Phyrical 
GeogF^)hy.   Author  of  Physical  Geography;  &c. 

WnxiAM  Micbael  Rossettl 

See  the  biographical  article:  Rossbtti.  Dante  G.  * 

WxuiAM  O'Connor  Morris  (d.  i904>. 

Fonneriy  Judge  of  County  Courts,  Ireland ;  and  Professor  of  Law  to  the  King's 
Inns,  Dublin.  Author  01  Greal  Commandefs  iff  Modem  Times;  Irish  History; 
Irelandt  1708-1898;  Ac. 

The  Hon.  William  Pember  Reeves. 
Director  of  London  Schoc 
for  New  Zealand,  1896-1909.    Minister 


MSQdlitBl 


Mont;  NlbdnafnilM; 
mBbOnL  {of  Russia). 


RtlloDBl  IMM: 

{imparO. 


Convershnt 


Mmal  Disontloa  (m  paiij, 
MOe  (m  parO, 


MonfaasuMB; 
ObMBiiitF. 


History,  130^-1814, 


llBKro  iUnitoi  SlaUs), 


XaiBi:  Ceoiogy, 


RUiirod; 


BanrbiL 


MllBMt,  AlbBddB. 


of 


RulIUlBation. 


Rbw  BmBSVtek  {Canada). 


Hani  Disontloa  (••  pari). 


Hortti 


MnriDB. 


0*OoiiiibO»  *^»^>i 


Director  of  London  School  of  Economics.    Agent-General  and  High  Commissioner 

1009.    Minister  of  Education,  Labour,  and  Justice.  New 
Zealand.  1891-1896.   Author  of  The  Long  White  Cloud:  a  History  of  New  Zealand; 


Mm  ZsilBiid. 


W.S.S.B, 


WnxiAM  RiCBARD  Eaton  Hodoeinson,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  (£din.),  F.C.S.  f 

Prafeasor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics.  Ordnance  College,  Woolwich.     Formerly  J  HltwlfSBTtlL 
Professor  ol  Chemistry  and  Physics,  R.M.A.,  Woolwich.    Pkrt-author  of  Valentin-  I  "'""•^'^ 
Hodgkinsoo's  Practice  Chemistry;  &c  I 


W.ILH, 
W.B.1L* 

W.B.8. 
W.8.1L 
W.T.A. 

W.  w.  a* 


INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 


WnxjAM  RicHAso  Mosmx,  M^  (d.  1910). 

Fonnerty  Profowr  of  RuBrian  and  other  Slavonic  Languages  !n  tiie  Univenlty 
OxfonL   Curator  of  the  Taytorfan  Inititutiont  Oxford.  Author  of  Xussia;  Skwotuc 
LitertttuniStc 

WiLLiAX  Robert  Maitin. 

Captain,  R.N.   Formerly  Lecturer  at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Gieenwich.  Author  •{  VaflglUIOB. 
of  ZVcotiM  ou  Namiolicu  and  NaiitiaU  Astronomy;  &c 

Natetaeans  {in  part); 
WnxiAK  RoBEKTSON  SiOTB,  LL.D.  J  Hatartto  (m  part); 

See  the  biographical  article:  SmitBi  WOUAM  RoBBRTaoN. 


WxuiAic  Syiunoton  M'Couock,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


MmiMral; 
Obadlah  (m  part). 


Trust  of  the  Scottish  Universities.    Formerly  Professor  •{  OeelBVt. 


Secretary  to  the  Carnegie  Trust  of  the  Scottish  Universities.    Formerly  Prof 
of  English,  Univenity  College,  Dundee.   Author  of  Lectnns  on  Ldteratnre;  &c 


{• 


Wauzr  Talxmadoe  Abmdt,  M.A.  j  ■••  ^M*  (»»  ^«*)' 

WnXIAX  WaIXBR  ROCKWBXX,  LicThEOL.  /— CMMlla  «ff 

AasiataotFrafessor  of  Chuich  History.  Union  Theological  Seminary.  New  York.     X"™*^  OOUMUi  «L 


PRINCIPAL  UNSIGNED  ARTICLES 


UmUb. 

Htmaslto,  Dnkat  oL 

Mlee. 

MotthlUola. 

Hand. 

Reweaitld-apoii-iyiia. 

MlekeL 

HmatofL 

Vew  BnglaDd. 

MlghtlBgale,  FlorBiiea. 

DnkM  oL 

■mBTOOIB* 

Mew  Gnliiea. 

MlllMi. 

Morthnmbeilral 

■ottlattoo. 

Mm  HampghliB. 

Mttro-Compoiiiida. 

MorwIelL 

MlBoia. 

Mew  HehrtdM. 

Mltrogen. 

MoWngham. 

Manlmii. 

Mew  Jeney. 

Motfolk»  Bull  and  DakM 

MottlnghamihlPi. 

ManottoB. 

Mew  Meileo. 

oL 

Motaja  ZMBlia. 

Madivnto. 

Mew  OrleaUk 

Morfolk. 

MuremlMfff. 

KaMML 

Mew  York  Qtf. 

Mofthaiiiptoiw  Bull  and 

Manlnc. 

MeteaikB. 

Mef. 

Marqnenei  of. 

Mat 

llBfada. 

Mlaiik>Mlain. 

MorthaDptoBihlio* 

Oak. 

Hbw  CaiadoDta. 

Wfitn^uu 

Morfh  Ganlloa. 

Oataiilltia. 
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HUH,  ADRIEN  ALBERT  MARIB  DB,  Count  (1841-       ), 

French  politician,  was  born  at  Lumigny,  in  the  department  of 

Seine-et-Manie,  on  the  28th  of  February  1841.    He  entered  the 

army,  saw  much  service  in  Algeria  (i86a),  and  took  part  in 

the  fighting  around  Metz  in  x87a    On  the  surrender  of  Metz, 

he  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  of  war  to  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  whence  he 

retmued  in  time  to  assist  at  the  capture  of  Paris  from  the 

Commone.    A  fervent  Roman  Catholic,  he  devoted  himself 

to  advocating  a  patriarch  type  of  Christian  Socialism.    His  elo- 

qneiKe  made  him  the  most  prominent  member  of  the  Cerdes 

Catholiqucs  d'Ouvriers.  and  his  attacks  on  Republican  social 

policy  at  last  evoked  a  prohibition  from  the  minister  of  war. 

He  thereupon  resigned  his  commission  (Nov.  1875),  and  in  the 

following  February  stood  as  Royalist  and  Catholic  candidate 

for  Pontivy.    The  influence  of  the  Church  was  exerted  to  secure 

his  election,  and  the  pope  during  its  progress  sent  him  the  order 

of  St  Gregory.    He  was  returned,  but  the  election  was  declared 

invalid.    He  was  re-elected,  however,  in  the  following  August, 

and  for  many  years  was  the  most  conspicuous  leader  of  the 

anti-Republican  party.    "  We  form,"  he  said  on  one  occasion, 

*'  the  irreconcilable  Countcr-Revolution."    As  far  back  as  1878  he 

had  declared  himself  opposed  to  imiversal  suffrage,  a  declaration 

that  lost  him  his  seat  from  1879  to  x88i.    He  spoke  strongly 

against  the  expulsion  of  the  French  princes,  and  it  was  chieffy 

through  his  influence  that  the  support  of  the  Royalist  party  was 

given  to  General  Boulanger.    B ut  as  a  faithful  Catholic  he  obeyed 

the  encydical  of  1892,  and  declared  his  readiness  to  rally  to  a 

Republican  government,  provided  that  it  re^>ected  religion. 

In  the  following  January  he  received  from  the  pope  a  letter 

comnxxuling  his  action,  and  encouraging  him  in  his  social 

reforms.    He  was  defeated  at  the  general  election  of  that 

year,  but  in  1894  was  returned  for  Finistere  (Morlaix).    In 

idQ7  be  succeeded  Jules  Simon  as  a  member  of  the  French 

Academy.    This    honour    he    owed   to   the  purity   of   style 

and  remarkable  eloquence  of  his  speeches,  which,  with  a  few 

pamphlets,  form  the  bulk  of  his  published  work.    In  Ma  voca- 

tian  socraU  (1908)  be  wrote  an  explanation  and  justification  of 

his  career. 

iroif,  THOMAS  (1571-1641),  English  writer  on  economics, 
was  the  third  son  of  John  Mim,  mercer,  of  London.  He  began 
by  engaging  in  Mediterranean  trade,  and  afterwards  settled 
down  in  London,  amassing  a  large  fortune.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  the  East  India  Company  and  of  the  standing 
commission  on  trade  appointed  in  1622.  In  1621  Mun  published 
A  Disantrse  of  Trade  from  Engfand  unto  the  East  Indies.  But 
it  is  by  his  En^ond's  Treasure  by  Forraign  Trade  that  he  is 


remembered  in  his  history  of  economics.  Although  written 
possibly  about  1630,  it  was  not  given  to  the  public  until  1664, 
when  it  was  "  published  for  the  Common  good  by  his  son  John," 
and  dedicated  to  Thomas,  earl  of  Southampton,  lord  high 
treasurer.  In  it  we  find  for  the  first  time  a  clear  statement  of 
the  theory  of  the  balance  of  trade. 

MUNCHAU8BN,  Bakon.  This  name  is  famous  in  literaxy 
history  on  account  of  the  amusingly  mendadous  stories  known  as 
the  Adventures  oj  Baron  Munchausen*  In  1785  a  little  shilb'ng 
book  of  49  pages  was  pubb'shed  in  London  (as  we  know  from  the 
Critical  Review  for  December  1785),  called  Baron  Munchausen's 
Narrative  of  his  Marvdlous  Travds  and  Campaigns  in  Russia. 
No  copy  is  known  to  exist,  but  a  second  edition  (apparently 
identical)  was  printed  at  Oxford  early  in  1786.  The  publisher 
of  both  these  editions  was  a  certain  Smith,  and  he  then  sold  it 
to  another  bookseller  named  Kearsley,  who  brought  out  ia 
1786  an  enlarged  edition  (the  additions  to  which  were  stated  in 
the  7th  edition  not  to  be  by  the  original  author),  with  illustra- 
tions under  the  title  of  CiUliver  Revived:  the  Singular  Travels, 
Campaigns,  Voyages,  and  Sporting  Adventures  of  Baron  Munnih- 
houson,  commonly  pronounced  Munchausen;  as  he  rdales  them 
over  a  tn^tle  when  surrounded  by  his  friends.  Four  editions 
rapidly  succeeded,  and  a  free  German  translation  by  the  poet 
Gottfried  August  BQrger,  from  the  fifth  edition,  was  printed 
at  Gdttingen  in  1786.  The  seventh  English  edition  (1793), 
which  is  the  usual  text,  has  the  moral  sub-title.  Or  the  Viu  of 
Lying  properly  exposed,  and  had  further  new  additions.  In  1 792  a 
Sequd  appeared,  dedicated  to  James  Bruce,  the  African  traveller, 
whose  Travds  to  Discover  the  Nile  (1790)  had  led  to  incredulity 
and  ridicule.  As  time  went  on  Munchausen  increased  in  popu- 
larity and  was  translated  into  many  languages.  Continuations 
were  published,  and  new  illustrations  provided  (e.g.  by  T. 
Rowlandson,  1809;  A.  CrowquiU,  1859;  A.  Cruikshank,  1869;  the 
French  artist  Richard,  1878;  Gustave  Dor6,  1862;  W.  Strang 
and  J.  B.  Clark,  1895).  llie  theme  of  Baron  Munchausen, 
the  "  drawer  of  the  long-bow  "  par  excellence,  has  become  part 
of  the  common  stock  of  the  world's  story-telling. 

The  original  author  was  at  first  unknown,  and  until  1824 
he  was  generally  identified  with  BUrger,  who  made  the  German 
translation  of  1786.  But  Burger's  biographer,  Karl  von  Rein- 
hard,  in  the  Berb'n  Gesellschafter  of  November  1824,  set  the 
matter  at  rest  by  stating  that  the  real  author  was  Rudolf  Erich 
Raspe  iq.v.).  Raspe  had  apparently  become  acquainted  at 
Gdttingen  with  Hieronymus  Karl  Friedrich,  Freiherr  von 
MUnchhausen,  of  Bodenwerder  in  Hanover.  This  Freiherr  von 
MQnchhausen  (17  20-1797)  had  been  in  the  Russian  service  and 


MUNCH-BELLINGHAUSEN— MUNDAS 


served  against  the  Turks,  and  on  retiring  in  1760  he  lived  on 
his  estates  at  Bodenwerder  and  used  to  amuse  himself  and  his 
friends,  and  puzzle  the  quidnuncs  and  the  dull-witted,  by 
relating  extraordinary  instances  of  his  prowess  as  soldier  and 
sportsman.  His  stories  became  a  byword  among  hts  drcle, 
and  Raspe,  when  hard  up  for  a  living  in  London,  utilized  the 
suggestion  for  his  little  brochure.  But  his  narrative  owed  much 
also  to  such  sources,  known  to  Raspe,  as  Hetnrich  Bebel's 
Facetiae  bebelianae  (1508),  J.  P.  LAnge's  Ddkiae  academicae 
(1665),  a  section  of  which  is  called  Mendacia  ridicula, 
Castiglione's  Cortegiano  (1528),  the  Travels  of  Ike  FiftkenriUer, 
attributed  to  Lorenz  von  Lauterbach  in  the  x6th  century,  and 
ot'uer  works  of  this  sort.  Raspe  can  only  be  held  responsible 
for  the  nucleus  of  the  book;  the  additions  were  made  by  book- 
sellers* hacks,  from  such  sources  as  Lucian*s  Vera  historian  or 
the  Voyages  imaginaires  (1787),  while  suggestions  were  taken 
from  Baron  de  Tott's  Memoirs  (Eng.  trans.  i785)«  the  contem- 
porary aeronautical  feats  of  Montgolfier  and  Blanchard,  and  any 
topical  "  sensations  "  of  the  moment,  such  as  Bruce's  explora- 
tions in  Africa.  Munchausen  is  thus  a  medley,  as  we  have 
it,  a  Hfiw'"*!  instance  of  the  fantasUcal  mendacious  literaiy 
genre. 

See  the  introduction  b^  T.  Seccombe  to  Lawrence  and  Bullen's 
edition  of  189^.  Adolf  Ellisen,  whose  father  visited  Freiherr  von 
Munchhauaen  in  1795  and  found  him  very  uncommunicative,  brousht 
out  a  German  edition  in  1649.  with  a  valuable  essay  on  paeudolotfy 
in  general.  There  is  useful  material  in  Cari  MuUer-Fraureuth's  ute 
deuUchen  LUgendicktungen  auf  Munchhausen  (i 881 )  and  in  Griesboch's 
edition  of  BQrger's  translation  (1890). 

KONCH-BBLUNGHAUSEN,     EUGIUS     FRAMZ     JOSEPH. 

Freihesr  von  (1806-187 i),  Austrian  poet  and  dramatist  (who 
wrote  under  the  pseudonym  "  Friedrich  Halm  "),  was  bom  at 
Cracow  on  the  and  of  April  1806,  the  son  of  a  district  judge. 
Educated  at  first  at  a  private  school  in  Vienna,  he  afterwards 
attended  lectures  at  the  university,  and  in  1826,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty,  married  and  entered  the  government  service. 
In  1840  he  became  Rcgierungsrat,  in  1845  Hofrat  and  custodian 
of  the  royal  library,  in  1861  life  member  of  the  Austrian  Herren- 
haus  (upper  chamber),  and  from  1869  to  1871  was  intendant 
of  the  two  court  theatres  in  Vienna.  He  died  at  Hatteldori 
near  Vienna  on  the  22nd  of  May  1871.  MUnch-Bellinghausen*s 
dramas,  among  them  notably  Criseidis  (1835;  publ.  1837;  nth 
ed.,  1896),  Der  Adept  (1836;  pubL  1838),  Camoens  (1838),  Der 
Sokn  der  Wildnis  (1842;  loth  ed.,  1896),  and  Der  Fechter  von 
Ravenna  (1854;  publ.  1857;  6th  ed.,  1894),  are  distinguished  by 
elegance  of  language,  melodious  versification  and  clever  constmc- 
tion,  and  were  for  a  time  exceedingly  popular. 

His  poems,  Cedickte,  were  published  in  Stungart,  1850  (new  ed.i 
Vienna.  1877).  His  works,  Sdmtiicke  Werhe^  were  published  in 
eight  volumes  (1856-1864),  to  which  four  posthumous  volumes  were 
added  in  187a.  AusgewdhlU  Werke,  ed.  by  A.  Schbssar,  4  vols. 
(1904).  See  F.  Pachler.  Jugend  und  Lekrjakre  des  Dichlers  F.  Halm 
(1877):  J.  Stmiani.  Cedenkbl&Uer  an  F.  Halm  (1873)-  Halm's 
correspondence  with  Enk  von  der  Burg  has  been  published  by 
R.  Schachinger  (1890). 

MUNCIB.  a  dty  and  the  cotmty-seat  of  Delaware  county, 
Indiana,  U.S.A.,  on  the  West  Fork  of  the  White  river,  about 
S7  m.  N.E.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  (1880),  5210;  (1890),  11,345; 
(1900)  ao,942,  of  whom  1235  were  foreign-bom;  (19x0  census) 
24,005.  It  is  served  by  the  Central  Indiana,  the  Chicago, 
Cincinnati  &  Louisville,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St  Louis,  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis,  the  Fort 
Wayne,  Cincinnati  &  LouisvUle,  and  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western 
railways,  and  by  the  Indiana  Union  Traction,  the  Dayton  & 
Munde  Traction,  and  the  Munde  &  Portland  Traction  (electric 
inter-urban)  railways.  The  dty  is  built  on  le\'el  ground  (altitude 
950  ft.),  and  has  an  attractive  residential  section.  It  is  one 
of  the  prindpal  manufacturing  centres  in  Indiana,  owing  largdy 
to  its  situation  in  the  natural  gas  bdt.  In  1900  and  in  1905 
it  was  the  largest  producer  of  glass  and  glassware  in  the 
United  Sutes,  the  value  of  its  product  in  1905  bdng  $2,344,462. 
Munde  (named  after  the  Munsee  Indians,  one  of  the  three 
prindpal  divisions  of  the  Delawarcs)  was  settled  about  1833 
and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1865. 


MUNDiS.  The  Mundl  {MutfdA)  family  is  the  least  numerous 
of  the  linguistic  families  of  India.  It  comprises  several,  dialects 
spoken  in  the  two  Chota  Nagpur  plateaux,  the  adjoining  districts 
of  Madras  and  the  Central  Provinces,  and  in  the  Mahadeo  hills. 
The  number  of  ^leakers  of  the  various  dialects,  according  to 
the  census  of  1901,  are  as  follow:  Santlll,  i. 795.1 13;  Mundirt, 
460,744;  Bhumij,  iii,3<Hi  Birh&r,  536;  K6di.  a3.873;  H6. 
371,860;  TQxf,  3880;  Asurl,  4894;  Korwt,  16,442;  KorkO,  87,675: 
Kharil,  82,506;  Julng,  10,853;  Savara,  157.136;  Gadabft,  37.230; 
total.  3>i64>036.  Santlll,  MundArl,  Bhumij.  Birh&r.  K6dfl,  H6, 
TOrl,  Asuxf  and  Korwg  are  only  slightly  differing  forms  of  one 
and  the  same  language,  which  can  be  called  Kherwflrt,  a  name 
borrowed  from  SanttU  tradition.  Kherwirf  is  the  prindpal 
Mund&  language,  and  quite  88%  of  all  the  speakers  of  Mundfl 
tongues  bdong  to  it.  The  Korwi  dialect,  spoken  in  the  western 
part  of  Chota  Nagpur,  connects  Kherw&rl  with  the  remaining 
Mund&  languages.  Of  these  it  is  most  dosdy  related  to  the 
KQrka  language  of  the  Mahadeo  hills  in  the  Central  Provinces. 
KQrkQ,  in  its  tum,  in  important  points  agrees  with  Kharift  and 
Juftng,  and  Kharii  leads  over  to  Savara  and  GadabS.  The 
two  last-mentioned  forms  of  speech,  which  are  spoken  in  the 
north-east  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  have  been  much  influenced 
by  Dravidian  languages. 

The  MundA  dialects  are  not  in  sole  possesion  of  the  territory 
where  they  are  spoken.  They  are,  as  a  rale,  only  found  in  the 
hills  and  jun^^es,  while  the  plains  and  valleys  are  inhabited  by 
people  speaking  some  Aryan  language.  When  brought  into 
close  contact  with  Aryan  tongues  the  Mundl  forms  of  vptech  are 
apt  to  give  way,  and  in  the  course  of  time  they  have  been 
partly  superseded  by  Aryan  dialects.  There  are  accordingly 
some  Aryanized  tribes  in  northern  India  who  have  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Mundl  stock.  Such  are  the  Cheros  of  Behar 
and  Chota  Nagpur,  the  Kherwars,  who  are  found  in  the  same 
localities,  in  Mirzapur  and  elsewhere,  the  Savaras,  who  formerly 
extended  as  far  north  as  Shahabad,  and  others.  It  seems 
possible  to  trace  an  old  Munda  clement  in  some  Tibeto-Burman 
dialects  spoken  in  the  Himalayas  from  Bashahr  eastwards. 

By  race  the  MundAs  are  Dra vidians,  and  thdr  langxiage  was 
likewise  long  considered  as  a  member  of  the  Dravidian  family. 
Max  MtUler  was  the  first  to  distinguish  the  two  families.  He 
also  coined  the  name  Mundft  for  the  smaller  of  them,  which  haa 
later  on  often  been  spoken  of  under  other  denominations,  such  as 
Kolarian  and  Kherwarian.  The  Dravidian  race  is  generally 
considered  as  the  aboriginal  population  of  southern  India.  The 
Mundfts,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  extended  much  farther 
towards  the  south  than  at  present,  must  have  mixed  with 
the  Dravidians  from  very  early  times.  The  so-called  Nah&II 
dialect  of  the  Mahadeo  hills  seems  to  have  been  originally  a 
MundA  form  of  speech  which  has  come  under  Dravidian  influ- 
ence,  and  finally  passed  under  the  spell  of  Aryan  tongues.  The 
same  is  perhaps  the  case  with  the  numerous  dialects  H)oken  by 
the  Bhils.  At  all  events,  MundA  languages  have  apparently 
been  spoken  over  a  wide  area  in  central  and  north  India.  They 
were  then  early  superseded  by  Dravidian  and  Aiyan  dialects, 
and  at  the  present  day  only  scanty  remnants  are  found  in  the 
hiUs  and  jungles  of  Bengal  and  the  Central  Provinces. 

Though  the  MundA  family  is  not  connected  with  any  other 
languages  in  India  proper,  it  does  not  form  an  isolated  group.  It 
bdongs  to  a  widdy  spread  family,  which  extends  from  India  in 
the  west  to  Easter  Island  in  the  eastem  Pacific  in  the  east.  In 
the  first  place,  we  find  a  connected  language  spoken  by  the 
Khasis  of  the  KhasI  hills  in  Assam.  Then  follow  the  M6n- 
KhmCr  languages  of  Farther  India,  the  dialects  spoken  by  the 
abori^nal  Inhabitants  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the  Nancowry 
of  the  Nicobars,  and,  finally,  the  numerous  dialects  of  Austro- 
nesia,  viz.  Indonesic,  Mdanesic,  Polynesic,  and  so  on.  Among 
the  various  members  of  this  vast  group  the  MundA  languages 
are  most  dosely  related  to  the  MOn-RhmCr  family  of  Farther 
India.  KtirkO,  KhariA,  JuAng,  Savara  and  GadabA  are  more 
dosely  related  to  that  family  than  is  KherwAxf,  the  prindpal 
MundA  form  of  speech. 

We  do  not  know  if  the  MundAi  entered  India  from  without. 


MUNDAY 


If  »»  they  can  only  have  immignted  from  the  cast  At  aU 
events  ihty  must  have  been  settled  in  India  from  a  very  early 
The  Sabaras,  the  ancestois  of  the  Savaras,  are  already 
bk  old  Vcdic  literature.  The  MundA  languages 
to  have  been  influenced  by  Dravidian  and  Aryan  forms 
of  speech.    la  most  characteristics,  however,  they  differ  widely 

from  the  neighbouring  tongues. 

The  MandE  languages  abound  in  voweb,  and  alio  pone«  a  richly 
developed  syitefli  of  oonaonanta.  Like  the  Dravidian  languaees, 
they  avoid  begixmins  a  word  with  more  than  one  conaonant.  While 
those  latter  forms  oiqwech  shrink  fiom  pronouncing  a  short  conao- 
nant at  the  oxl  of  words,  the  MundSs  have  the  opponte  tendency, 
viz.  to  shorten  such  sounds  still  more.  The  usual  stopped  consonants 
— vis.  k,  c  (Le,  English  ci),  I  and  ^--un  formed  bv  stopping  the 
current  of  breath  at  different  points  m  the  mouth,  and  then  letting  it 
pass  oot  with  a  kind  of  explosion.  In  the  MundA  language  this 
operation  can  be  abruptly  checked  half-way,  so  that  the  breath  does 
not  touch  the  organs  of  speech  in  passing  out.  The  result  is  a  sound 
that  makes  an  aonipt  impreaBaon  on  the  ear,  and  has  been  described 
as  an  abrupt  tone.  SuchfloundsarecomroonintbeMundftUnguages. 
They  are  usually  written  k\  c\  t  and  ff,  Stmibr  sounds  are  also 
fosoid  in  the  Moii>Khniir  languages  and  in  Indo-Chinese. 

The  vowels  of  consecutive  syllables  to  a  certain  extent  approach 
each  other  in  aound.  Thus  in  KhCrwiri  the  open  sounds  d  (ncariy 
Ei^Bsh  a  in  all)  and  &  (the  a  in  care)  agree  with  each  other  and  not 
«iu  the  corresponding  close  sounds  o  (the  o  in  pole)  and  «  (the  r  in 
pen).  The  SantiS  paadve  suffix  oik*  accordingly  becomes  m'  after 
d  or  d ;  canpaie  idU'dl',  go,  but  6al^k\  to  be  struck. 

Words  are  formed  from  mooo»vIlabic  bases  by  means  of  various 
additkms,  niffixes  (such  as  are  added  after  the  base),  prefixes  ^whkrh 
precede  the  base)  and  infixes  (which  are  inserted  into  the  base  ttselO* 


SaatSli  ter,  to  Icar;  }t»4o-f^  fear;  do/,  to  strike;  dorpoA^  to  strike  each 


The  various  chase  i  of  words  ase  not  cleariy  distinguished.  The 
same  baae  can  often  be  used  as  a  noun,  an  adjective  or  a  verb.  The 
words  simply  denote  some  being,  object,  quality,  action  or  the  like, 
but  tkcy  do  not  tell  us  how  they  are  oonceivied. 

lafleauoo  is  effected  in  the  usual  agglutinative  way  by  means  of 
additians  which  are  **  glued  "  or  |utncd  to  the  unchanged  base. 
In  many  respects,  however,  Mundft  inflexion  has  struck  out  peculiar 
Kaes.  Thus  there  b  no  grammatical  distinction  of  gender.  Nouns 
can  be  (fivided  into  two  classes,  vis.  those  that  denote  animate 
beings  and  those  that  denote  inanimate  otHects  respectively.  There 
are  three  numbers — the  singular,  the  dual  and  the  plural.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  no  real  cases,  at  least  in  the  most  t)'pical 
Mnnd&  languages.  The  direct  and  the  indirect  object  are  indicated 
by  means  of  certain  additions  to  the  verb.  Certain  relations  In 
tune  and  space,  however,  are  indicated  by  means  of  suffixes,  which 
have  probably  from  the  beginning  been  separate  words  with  a  definite 
meaning.  The  genitive,  which  can  be  considered  as  an  adjective 
pcecetfittg  the  governing  word,  is  often  derived  from  such  forms 
locality.    Compare  SantiU  Adr-rd,  in  a  man;  Adr-rda,  of 


Holier  iramberv  are  counted  In  twenties,  and  not  in  tens  as  in  the 
DravMfian  languages. 

The  pronouns  abound  in  different  forms.  Thus  there  are  double 
sets  of  the  dual  and  the  plural  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  one 
mrlirfng  and  the  other  excluding  the  person  addressed.  The  Rev. 
A  Nottrott  aptly  illustrates  the  importance  of  this  distinction  by 
remarking  bow  it  b  necessary  to  use  the  exclusive  form  if  telling  the 
aerraot  that  "  we  shall  dine  at  seven."  Otherwise  the  speaker  will 
BBvite  the  servant  to  partake  of  the  meal.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
personal  pronouns  there  are  abo  short  forms,  used  as  suffixes  and 
mfixes,  which  denote  a  direct  object,  an  indirect  object,  or  a  genitive. 
There  b  a  corresponding  richness  in  the  case  of  demonstrative 
proQoans.  Thus  the  pronoun  "  that  "  in  Santgli  has  different  forms 
to  denote  a  living  being,  an  inanimate  object,  something  seen,  some- 
tbiag  heard,  and  so  on.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  rebtive 
praooan.  the  want  being  supplied  by  the  use  of  indefinite  forms  of  the 
verbal  bases,  which  can  m  tnis  connexion  be  called  rebtive  participles. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  Mundft  grammar  is  the  verb, 
eipecially  in  Khensftri.  Every  independent  word  can  perform  the 
foaction  of  a  verb,  and  every  vertial  form  can,  in  its  turn,  be  used  as  a 
noun  or  an  adjective.  The  bases  of  the  different  tenses  can  there- 
lore  be  described  as  indifferent  words  which  can  be  used  as  a  noun, 
as  an  adject ive.  and  as  a  verb,  but  which  are  in  reality  none  of  them. 
Each  denotes  simply  the  root  meaning  as  modified  by  time.  Thus 
\m  Samftli  the  base  dsl-kef,  struck,  which  b  formed  from  the  base 
ist,  by  adding  the  suffix  kef  of  the  active  past,  can  be  used  as  a  noun 
fooenpare  dal-kft-kc,  strikers,  those  that  struck),  as  an  adjective 
(compare  iai-kef-kHr,  struck  man,  the  man  that  struck),  and  as  a 
verb.  In  the  bst  case  it  b  necessary  to  add  an  a  if  the  action  really 
lakes  pboe:  (bus,  dat-kef-c,  somebody  struck. 

It  has  ahvady  been  remarked  that  the  cases  of  the  direct  and 
iadbvct  object  aic  indrated  by  adding  forms  of  the  personal 


pronouns  to  tiie  verb.  Siich  pronominal  affixes  are  inserted  before 
the  assertive  particb  a.  Thus  the  affix  denoting  a  direct  object  of  the 
third  person  singular  is  e,  and  by  inserting  it  in  dtd-kef-a  we  arrive 
at  a  form  dal-kear*-a,  somebody  struck  him.  Similar  affixes  can  be 
added  to  denote  that  the  object  or  subject  of  an  action  belongs  to 
somebody.  Thus  SantiU  Mpdir-tg-s  dial-ket'-taluhiilt-c,  son-my-he 
struck-their»>mine,  my  son  who  belongs  to  me  struck  theirs. 

In  a  sentence  such  as  kar  lOrH-t  dal-hed-t'a,  man  boy-he  struck* 
htm,  the  man  struck  the  boy,  the  Santab  first  put  together  the  ideas 
man,  boy,  and  a  striking  in  the  past.  Then  the  $  telb  us  that  the 
striUng  affects  the  boy,  and  finally  the  -a  indicates  that  the  whole 
action  really  takes  pbce.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  single  verbal  form 
in  thb  way  often  corresponds  to  a  whole  sentence  or  a  series  of  sen- 
tences in  other  bnguages.  If  we  add  that  the  most  developed 
Mundft  bnguages  possess  different  bases  for  the  active,  the  middb 
and  the  passive,  that  there  are  different  causal,  intensive  and  recipro- 
cal bases,  which  are  conjugated  throughout,  and  that  the  person  of 
the  subject  b  often  indicated  in  the  verb,  it  will  be  understood  that 
Mundft  conjugation  presents  a  somewhat  bewildering^  aspect.  It 
is,  however,  quite  regubr  throughout,  and  once  the  mind  becomes 
accustomed  to  these  peculiarities,  they  do  not  present  any  difficulty 
to  the  understanding. 

Bibliography.— -Max  MQller,  LetUr  to  Ouvaiier  Bunsen  on  Ikt 
Oassiftattion  of  the  Twoman  Lanfuaies.  Reprint  from  Chr.  K.  I. 
Bunsen.  CkriMiamty  and  Manktnd,  vol.  lii.  (London.  1854), 
especblly  pp.  I7S  and  sq<^.:  Fricdrich  MQller,  Crundriss  der  Sprach- 
wtssenukaht  vol  UL  part  1.  (Wien,  1884),  pp.  106  and  sqo..  vol.  Iv. 
part  L  (wien.  1888),  p.  no;  Sten  Konow,  *'  Mundft  and  Dravidian 
Languages  "  in  Grierson's  Ltagimfic  Survey  of  India,  iv.  i  and  sqq. 
(Caicut^,    1906).  (S.K.) 

HUVDAT  (or  Monday),  AMTHONT  (c.  1553-1633),  English 
dramatist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  ion  of  Christopher  Monday, 
a  London  draper,  was  bom  in  1553-1 554'  He  had  already 
appeared  on  the  stage  when  in  1576  be  bound  himseU 
apprentice  lor  eight  yean  to  John  Mde,  the  stationer,  an 
engagement  from  which  he  was  speedily  released,  for  in 
1578  he  was  in  Rome.  In  the  opening  lines  of  bb  English 
Romayno  Lyfo  (1582)  he  avers  that  in  going  abroad  he 
was  actuated  solely  by  a  desire  to  see  strange  cotmtrics  and 
to  learn  foreign  languages;  but  be  must  be  regarded,  if 
not  as  a  spy  sent  to  report  on  the  English  Jesuit  College  in 
Rome,  as  a  joumalbt  who  meant  to  make  literary  capital  out  of 
the  designs  of  the  English  Catholics  resident  in  France  and 
Italy.  He  says  that  he  and  hb  companion,  Thomas  Nowell, 
were  robbed  of  all  they  possessed  on  the  road  from  Boulogne  to 
Amiens,  where  they  were  kindly  received  by  an  English  priest^ 
who  entrusted  them  with  letters  to  be  delivered  in  Reims. 
These  they  handed  over  to  the  English  ambassador  in  Paris, 
where  under  a  false  name,  as  the  son  of  a  well-known  English 
Catholic,  Munday  gained  recommendations  which  secured  hb 
reception  at  the  Englbh  College  in  Rome.  He  was  treated  with 
special  kindness  by  the  rector,  Dr  Morris,  for  the  sake  of  bb 
supposed  father.  He  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  routine  of 
the  place,  of  the  dispute  between  the  English  and  Webb  students, 
of  the  carnival  at  Rome,  and  finally  of  the  martyrdom  of  Richard 
Atkins  (?  1 559-1 581).  He  retuVned  to  England  in  1 578-1 579,  and 
became  an  actor  again,  being  a  member  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford's 
company  between  1579  and  1584.    In  a  CathoKc  tract  entitled 

A  True  Rcporte  of  the  death  of Af.  Campion  (1581),  Munday 

b  accused  of  having  deceived  his  master  Allde,  a  charge  which 
he  refuted  by  publishing  AUde's  signed  declaration  to  the  con- 
trary, and  he  is  also  said  to  have  been  hissed  off  the  stage.  He 
was  one  of  the  chief  witnesses  against  Edmimd  Campion  and 
bb  assocbtcs,  and  wrote  about  thb  time  five  anti-popbh 
pamphlets,  among  them  the  savage  and  bigoted  tract  entitled  A 
Discoverie  of  Edmund  Campion  and  his  Confederates—— whereto 
is  added  the  execution  of  Edmund  Campion,  Raphe  Sherwin,  and 
Alexander  Brian,  the  first  part  of' which  was  read  aloud  from 
the  scaffold  at  Campion's  death  m  December  1 581.  Hb  political 
services  against  the  Catholics  were  rewarded  in  1 584  by  the  post 
of  messenger  to  her  Majesty's  chamber,  and  from  thb  time  he 
seems  to  have  ceased  to  appear  on  the  stage.  In  1 598-1 599,  when 
he  travelled  with  the  earl  of  Pembroke's  men  in  the  Low 
Countries,  it  was  in  the  capacity  of  playwright  to  furbish  up  old 
pbys.  He  devoted  himself  to  writing  for  the  booksellers  and 
the  theatres,  compiling  religious  works,  translating  Amadis  do 
Gaule  and  other  French  romances,  and  putting  words  to  popular 
airs.    He  was  the  chief  pageant-writer  for  the  City  from  1605 
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to  iGiA,  ud  II  Ii  likely  (bat  be  supplied  most  of  the  paceuili 
between  1591  and  1605^  of  which  no  auilientic  record  baa  beta 
tepl.  It  is  by  these  eniettiionienia  of  his,  which  rivalled  in 
Bucceis  thoM  of  Ben  Jonson  and  MiddJeion,  that  he  won  hii 
greatett  fame;  but  otalj  the  adiievenirnti  of  hia  venaiLle  talent 
the  only  one  that  wu  noted  hi  bis  epitaph  in  St  Stephens, 
Coleman  Street,  London,  where  he  was  buried  on  the  lolh  of 
August  i6j3,  was  his  enlarged  edition  (161B)  of  Stow's  Suney  0/ 
London,  In  some  of  hia  pageants  be  signs  bimseU  "  citiiea  and 
draper  of  London,"  and  in  his  later  years  be  is  said  (0  have 
followed  bis  fatbcr'i  (nde. 

Ot  tbe  dchEesi  plays  between  Ihe  dates  of  IJB4  and  lioa  which 
areuiigDeirio  Monday  in  collaboialiaii  wiih  Heiicy  Cheiik.  MichaeF 
Dnyton,  Tbsmaa  DeUiet  and  olbet  dranutiRs.  only  four  an  eninl 
•-•<••  a  Ktf  Bad  J-        -     ■       ■      ■ 

■t  the  RuTbeatieon  the  lAd  □(  Deceml 
DO  which  il  mi      - 
r«' Hall  in  I  sro.    ] 
]iialUdltiSMM« 


fl 


.... u.  Hml  0/ iBtr™  SimoKW. 

IM?)  WIS  fallowed  in  ihe  lame  monlh  by  a  aco 
aKtbtriEaitefHialMdini  (printed  i6oi).inw 
with  Henry  Chellle.  Mundivaluhad  a  ihire 
ton.  Robert  Wilton  and  Kichird  Halhwiy  in  ! 
kilUncJ  At  lif'.o-   -       ■  ■      "■■      ■'■■   ':■■■:-      -  '"   >'" 

ef Eiflirptith^'sl         ■  ,.  ,  'I  '  ..  -1.    ■     ■  r'  .'   '  :"m 

*»dj  and  Wympti;  ,,i„l  1  tjncii  Mcivs  (J'jifiuiii  T^ii-.v..  J-.i-.  lir'ei 

beH  plollcr."  Ben  Jfmsin  ridicuteThlni  in  Tlir  Cj>,- Vi' '^l.'.vinf 
as  Antonio  BalLidiii<>,  pa|:caac  pan.  Munday'a  uivk-  u-ti.illy 
appHrrd  under  hiiO'.^'n  njme,  butheftoiDFtimouHd  the  ij^uij^rn^m 
of'  LuaruiPiot.;'    A.  J^.  DuUenidcnlifinhiin  wiihthc''^liFph(nl 

other  lyric,  to  EncAi^j  Hrliiati  (td.  Bullpn.  i*M.p.  15). 
Tlu.  n«nnl.>«>  ..r,.„„.  .J  An.h„n„  Muni.y  i<  T.  Sfctombe"* 
id  bihliography  acu  prcfiied 


to  (he  Shalfcapeare  '^.-  n-lj  _  ,^^ „ „   ^ _ 

wtrt  edited  Dy  J,  1  ....       ,.    1  ',      ,  -;  .  ji 

(ed.  Park.  iSii).    I  ■    .     H. 

Fairbott.  Lord  Maynt 

HOHDSLLA,  ANTHONY  JOHN  (iSij-i&g?),  English  eduui- 
tional  and  industrial  rEformer,  of  Italian  eniaclion,  wu  bom  at 
Leicester  in  iSij.  Alter  1  few  yean  spent  at  an  elenienUty 
school,  he  was  apprenticed  to  4  hosier  at  the  age  of  eleven;  Ke 
aftnwards  became  luccesful  in  business  in  Nottingham,  GUed 
several  civic  offices,  and  wjls  known  for  his  pbiianthtopy.  He 
was  sheriff  of  Noiiiaghim  in  1853,  and  in  1855  organized  the 


in  for 


abelwc 


parliament  for  Sheffield  as  in  advanced  Liberal.  He  represented 
that  constituency  unlil  November  1885,  when  he  was  returned 
loi  the  Brighlside  division  of  Sheffield,  which  be  continued  10 
represent  until  his  death.  In  the  Gladstone  minisliy  of  1880 
Mundclli  WIS  vice-president  ol  the  councU,  and  shortly  aller- 
Hirds  was  nonunited  fourth  charity  commissioner  far  England 
and  Wales,  In  Febniaiy  1SS6  he  was  appointed  president 
of  the  board  of  trade,  with  1  scat  in  the  cabi..et,  and  was  sworn 
a  member  of  the  privy  council.    In  August  iSqi,  when  the 


Isagam 


official 


ed  office.    His 
!  board  of  trade.    Hone 


h  Ihe  cc 


unpleasant 

Having  made  a  dose  study  of  the  educiE  ionil  systems  of  Gcrminy 
»nd  Swiuerland,  Klundella  was  an  early  advocate  of  compulsory 
educilion  in  England.  He  rendered  valuable  service  in  con- 
neiion  with  Ihe  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870,  and  the 
educitioDBl  code  of  1881,  which  became  known  is  the  "  Mundclla 
Code,"  mariicd  a  new  departure  in  Ihe  regulation  of  public 
cleoieDtaiy  Kfaaoh  and   tbe  conditions  o(  tlie   Government 


children  in  teililc  lacloiies; 
removed  cectiin  restrictions  on  trade  unions.  It  was  he 
also  who  established  Ihe  labour  department  ol  the  board  of 
trade  and  founded  the  Lalxnir  CaltlU.  He  introduced  ind 
passed  bilk  for  the  better  prolectlon  of  women  and  childrco  in 
brickyards  and  for  the  limitalion  of  their  labours  in  factories; 
and  be  eSected  subslanliil  improvements  in  Ihe  Mints  Regula- 
tion Bill,  and  Kas  the  author  of  much  other  useful  legiilalion. 
In  recognition  ol  his  eBorls,  a  marble  bust  of  himself,  by  Bochm, 
subscribed  lot  by  So.ooo  factory  workers,  chiefly  women  and 
children,  was  presented  to  Mrs  Mundelia.  He  died  In  London 
on  the  itst  of  July  1897, 

MUHDKH,  JOSEPH  BHBPHERD  (1758-1811),  English  actor, 
was  the  son  of  1  London  poulterer,  and  ran  iwiy  fmm  home 
to  join  a  strolling  company.  He  had  a  bng  pravbicill  experience 
as  actor  and  manager.  His  first  London  appearance  was  in 
1790  at  Covent  Garden,  where  he  practically  remained  until 
iBtt,  becoming  the  leading  comedian  of  bis  day.  In  iSrj  he 
was  at  Drury  Lane.  He  retired  in  1S14.  and  died  on  the  Cth 
of  February  tSj.. 

■tlHDEH,  a  town  of  Gcminy,  in  tbe  Prussian  province  of 
Hanover,  picturesquely  situated  it  tbe  conBuence  of  the  Fuldi 
and  the  Wem,  si  m.  N.E.  ol  ClsBcl  by  rail.  Top,  (igos), 
10,755.  II  is  an  andeni  place,  municipal  rights  hiving  been 
granted  10  It  in  1  u^.  A  few  niins  ol  its  former  walls  still  survive. 
The  large  Lutheran  chutcfa  of  St  Blisius  (i4tb-i5th  centuries) 
contains  Ihe  sarcophagus  of  Duke  Eric  of  Bnmswick-Calcnberg 
(d,  1540),  Tbe  ijth-century  Church  of  St  Aegidius  was  injured 
in  the  siege  of  i6>  5-16  but  was  subsequently  restored.  There  ia 
I  new  Roman  Catholic  church  (1895).  The  town  hall  (1615), 
and  the  ducal  castle,  built  by  Duke  Eric  II.  about  1570,  and 
irincipai  seculsr  buildings.    T 


s   the   r 


icipal   r 


imall 


i,ortencalled"Hanno- 
versch-MOnden  "  (i.e,  Hanoverian  MOnden),  to  distinguish  it 
{torn  Prussian  Minden,  wis  founded  by  the  landgraves  of 
Tburingii,  and  passed  in  1147  to  the  house  of  Brunswick.  It 
WIS  for  a  time  the  residence  ol  the  dukes  of  Brunswick-LUnebuig. 
In  1616  it  WIS  destroyed  by  Tilly, 

,j  l^lllnmd,  Ci 
Hen, 

KUNDBUCDS,  a  tribe  of  South  American  Indians,  one  of  (he 
moat  powerful  tribes  on.  the  Amaion,  In  1788  they  completely 
defeated  their  ancient  enemies  the  Muris.  After  1803  th^ 
lived  at  peace  with  the  Brazih'ans,  and  many  Ire  dvilized, 

■fUHDT,  IHEODOR  (i8o8-ia«i),  German  author,  was  bom 
at  Folsdam  on  the  igth  of  September  1808.  Having  studied 
philology  and  philosophy  at  Berlin,  he  settled  In  i8ji  at  Leipiig. 
asa  journalist,  and  was  subjected  to  a  rigorous  police  supervision. 
In  iSjQ  he  msrried  Klars  Milller  (1814-187J),  who  under  the 
name  of  Luise  MUhlbacb  became  i  popular  novelist,  and  be 
removed  in  Ihe  same  year  to  Berlin,  Here  his  inlenlion  ol 
entering  upon  an  academical  career  was  for  a  lime  thwarted 
by  his  collision  with  the  Prussian  press  laws.  In  1S41,  however, 
be  was  permitted  to  establish  himself  as  pritaUloanL  In  1S48 
he  wu  appouited  professor  of  literature  and  bitloty  in  Bresliu, 
and  in  iSjo  ordinary  prolessor  and  Lbrarlan  in  Beriin;  there  he 
died  on  the  joth  of  November  1861.    Mundl  wrote  eilenslvely 

in  his  time.    Prominent  among  hia  works  lie  Dii  KvnsI  der 

daUicken  Proia  (1837);  GtsthkkU  dv  Mcralar  dcr  &(nraor( 
etlMii;  dit  Ida  iter  SihS^hnl  uxd  dts  Kunslwcrh  in 
•ttrcT  Zeil  [1845,  new  cd,   1868);  Die  CMervtII  itr 

alien  VHker  (1846. -new  ed,  1854),  He  also  wrote  several 
■  "     ■     ""  Valtr 

der  ScikefMn  (1S47)  and  Die  Ualadae  (1850),  But  perhips 
chief  title  to  fame  was  bis  part  in  the  emancipation  of 
I  theme  which  be  elsborsted  in  his  Uadimna,  Unltr- 

kalluKten  mil  eiatr  Beilitai  (iSjj). 


MUNICH 


■UmCU'  (Ger.  iffiMAcn),  a  city  of  Gennany,  capital  of 
tht  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  the  third  largest  town  in  the 
German  Empire.  It  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plain,  on  the 
river  Isar,  25  m.  N.  of  the  foot-hills  of  the  Alps,  about  midway 
between  Strassburg  and  Vienna.  Owing  to  its  lofty  site  (i  700  ft. 
above  the  sea)  and  the  proximity  of  the  Alps,  the  climate  is 
changeable,  and  its  mean  annual  temperature,  49**  to  50**  F., 
b  little  higher  than  that  of  many  places  much  farther  to  the 
north.  The  annual  rainfall  is  nearly  30  in.  Munich  lies  at 
the  centre  of  an  important  network  of  railways  connecting 
it  directly  with  Strassburg  (for  Paris),  Cologne,  Leipzig,  Berlin, 
Rosenheim  (for  Vienna)  and  Innsbruck  (for  Italy  via  the  Brenner 
pass),  which  converge  in  a  central  station. 

Munich  is  divided  into  twenty-four  municipal  districts,  nine- 
teen of  which,  including  the  old  town,  lie  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Isar,  while  the  suburban  districts  of  Au,  Haidhausen,  Giesingi, 
Bogenhausen  and  Ramexsdorf  are  on  the  opposite  bank.  The 
old  town,  containing  many  narrow  and  irregixlar  streets,  forms  a 
semkirde  with  its  diameter  towards  the  river,  while  round 
its  periphery  has  sprung  up  the  greater  part  of  modem  Munich, 
induding  the  handsome  Maximilian  and  Ludwig  districts. 
The  walb  with  which  Munich  was  formerly  surrounded  have 
been  pulled  down,  but  some  of  the  gates  have  been  left.  The 
nsost  interesting  is  the  Isartor  and  the  Karlstor,  restored  in 
iSjs  and  adorned  with  frescoes.  The  Siegestor  (or  gate  of 
victory)  is  a  modem  inu'tation  of  the  arch  of  Constantine  at 
Rome,  while  the  stately  Propylaea,  built  in  1854-1862,  is  a 
reproduction  of  the  gates  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis. 

Munich  owes  its  architectural  magnificence  largely  to  Louis  I. 
of  Bavaria,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1825,  and  his  successors; 
while  its  orflections  of  art  entitle  it  to  rank  with  Dresden  and 
Berlin.  Most  of  the  modem  buildings  have  been  erected  after 
celebrated  prototypes  of  other  countries  and  eras,  so  that,  as 
has  been  said  by  Moria  Carridre,  a  walk  through  Munich  affords 
a  picture  of  the  architecture  and  art  of  two  thousand  years. 
In  carrying  out  his  plans  Lotus  I.  was  seconded  by  the  architect 
Leo  von  Klenae,  while  the  external  decorations  of  painting  and 
sculpture  were  mainly  designed  by  Peter  von  Cornelius,  WUhelm 
von  gfniKarh  and  Schwanthalcr.  As  opportum'ty  offers,  the 
narrow  streets  of  the  older  city  are  converted  into  broad,  straight 
boulevards,  lined  with  palatial  mansions  and  public  buildings. 
The  hygienic  improvement  effected  by  these  changes,  and  by 
a  new  and  excellent  water  supply,  is  shown  by  the  mortality 
averagea — ^40-4  per  thousand  in  1871-1875,  30-4  per  thousand 
in  1881-1885,  and  20-5  per  thousand  in  1903-1904.  The  archi- 
tectural style  which  has  been  principally  followed  in  the  later 
iwbfic  buikiings,  among  them  the  law  courts,  finished  in  1897, 
the  German  bank,  St  Martin's  hospital,  as  well  as  in  numerous 
private  dwdlings,  is  the  Italian  and  French  Rococo,  or  Renais- 
sance, adapted  to  the  traditions  of  Munich  architecture  in  the 
17th  and  i8th  centuries.  A  large  proportion  of  the  most  notable 
boBdings  in  Munich  are  in  two  streets,  the  Ludwigstrasae  and 
the  Maximalianstrasse,  the  creations  of  the  monarchs  whose 
Banws  they  bear.  The  former,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long 
and  40  yds.  wide,  chiefly  contains  buildings  in  the  Renaissance 
style  by  Friedrich  von  G&rtner.  The  most  striking  of  these  are 
the  palaces  of  Duke  Max  and  of  Prince  Luitpold;  the  Odeon,  a 
large  building  for  ccmcerts,  adorned  with  frescoes  and  marble 
bims;  the  war  office;  the  royal  library,  in  the  Florentine  palatial 
^yle;  the  Ludwigikirche,  a  succosful  reproduction  of  the 
Italtan  Romanesque  style,  built  in  1829-1844,  and  containing 
a  huge  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment  by  Cornelius;  the  blind 
asjrlom;  and,  lastly,  the  university.  At  one  end  this  street  {9 
tcnunated  bry  the  Siegestor,  while  at  the  other  is  the  Fddher- 
rmballe  (or  lutll  of  the  marshals),  a  copy  of  the  Loggia  dd  Lanzi 
at  Fkvcnoe,  containing  statues  of  Tilly  and  Wrede  by  Schwan- 
tbalff.  Adjacent  is  the  church  of  the  Theatines,  an  imposing 
tboq^  somewhat  over-ornamented  example  of  the  Italian 
Rococo  style;  it  contains  the  royal  burial  vault.  In  the  Maxi- 
mfliattstraaBe,  which  extends  from  Haidhausen  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Isar  to  the  Max- Joseph  Platz,  King  Maximilian  II.  tried 
Co  intTDdttce  an  entirely  novd  style  of  domestic  architecturei 


formed  by  the  combination  of  older  forms.  At  the  east  end  it 
is  closed  by  the  Maximilianeum,  an  extensive  and  imposing 
edifice,  adomed  externally  with  large  sculptural  groups  and 
internally  with  huge  paintings  representing  the  chief  scenes  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Descending  the  street,  towards  the 
west  are  passed  in  succession  the  old  buildings  of  the  Bavarian 
national  museum,  the  government  buikiings  in  which  the  Com- 
posite style  of  Maximilian  has  been  most  consistently  carried 
out,  and  the  mint.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Max- Joseph  Plata 
lies  the  royal  palace,  consisting  of  the  Alte  Residenz,  the 
Kbm'gsbau,  and  the  Festsaalbau.  The  Alte  Residenz  dates 
from  160X  to  1616;  its  apartments  are  handsomely  fitted  up 
in  the  Rococo  style,  and  the  private  chapel  and  the  treasury 
contain  several  crowns  and  many  other  interesting  and  valuable 
objects.  The  Festsaalbau,  erected  by  Klenze  in  the  Italian 
Renaissance  style,  is  adorned  with  mural  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures, while  the  RSnigsbau,  a  reduced  copy  of  the  Pitti  Palace 
at  Florence,  contains  a  series  of  admirable  frescoes  from  the 
Niebelungenlied  by  Julius  Schnorr  von  Carolsfcld.  Adjoining 
the  palace  are  two  theatres,  the  Residenz  or  private  theatre, 
and  the  handsome  Hof theater,  accommodating  2500  spectators. 
The  Allerheiligen-Hofkirche,  or  cuurt-church,  is  in  the  Byzantine 
style,  with  a  Romanesque  facade. 

The  Ludwigstrasse  and  the  Maximilianstrassc  both  end  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  Frauenplatz  in  the  centre  of  the  old 
town.  On  this  square  stands  the  Frauenkirche,  the  cathedral 
church  of  the  archbishop  of  Munich-Freising,  with  its  lofty  cupola 
capped  towers  dominating  the  whole  town.  It  is  imposing  from 
its  size,  and  interesting  as  one  of  the  few  examples  of  indigenous 
Munich  art.  On  the  adjacent  Marienplatz  are  the  old  town- 
hall,  dating  from  the  14th  century  and  restored  in  1865,  and 
the  new  town-hall,  the  latter  a  magnificent  modern  Gothic 
erection,  freely  embellished  with  statues,  frescoes,  and  stained- 
glass  windows,  and  enlarged  in  1 900-1 905.  The  coluihn  in  the 
centre  of  the  square  was  erected  in  1638,  to  commemorate  the 
defeat  of  the  Protestants  near  Prague  by  the  Bavarians  during 
the  Thirty  Years*  War. 

Among  the  other  churches  of  Munich  the  chief  place  is  due  to 
St  Boniface's,  an  admirable  copy  of  an  early  Christian  basilica. 
It  is  adomni  with  a  cyde  of  religious  paintings  by  Heinrich 
von  Hess  (1798-1863),  and  the  dome  is  supported  by  sixty- 
four  monoliths  of  grey  Tyrolese  marble.  The  parish  church  of 
Au,  in  the  Early  Gothic  style,  contains  gigantic  stained-glass 
windows  and  some  excellent  wood-carving;  and  the  church 
of  St  John  in  Haidhausen  is  another  fine  Gothic  structure. 
St  Michad's  in  the  Renaissance  style,  erected  for  the  Jesuits  in 
1 583-1595,  contains  the  monxmient  of  Eugdne  Bcauharaais  by 
Thorwd<ben.  The  facade  is  divided  into  storeys,-  and  the 
general  effect  is 'by  no  means  ecclesiastical  St  Peter's  is  inter- 
esting as  the  oldest  church  in  Munich  (12th  century),  though  no 
trace  of  the  original  basilica  remains.  Among  newer  churches 
the  most  noticeable  are  the  EvangeUcal  church  of  St  Luke,  a 
Transitional  building,  with  an  imposing  dome,  finished  in  1896, 
and  the  (}othic  parochial  church  of  the  Giesing  suburb,  with  a 
tower  312  ft.  high  and  rich  interior  decorations  (1866-1884). 

The  valuable  collections  of  art  are  enshrined  in  handsome 
buildings,  mostly  in  the  Maximilian  suburb  on  the  north  side 
of  the  town,  lie  dd  Pinakothek,  erected  by  Klenze  in  1826- 
1836,  and  somewhat  resembling  the  Vatican,  is  embellished 
externally  with  frescoes  by  Cornelius  and  with  statues  of  twenty- 
four  celebrated  painters  (rom  sketches  by  Schwanthaler.  It 
contains  a  valuable  and  extensive  collection  of  pictures  by  the 
earlier  masters,  the  chief  treasures  bdng  the  early  German 
and  Flemish  works  and  the  imusually  numerous  examples  of 
Rubens.  It  also  affords  accommodation  to  more  than  300,000 
engravings,  over  20,000  drawings,  and  a  brge  collection  of 
vases.  Opposite  stands  the  new  Pinakothek,  built  1846-1853, 
the  frescoes  on  which,  designed  by  Kaulbach,  show  the  effects  of 
wind  and  weather.  It  is  devoted  ^o  works  by  painters  of  the 
last  century,  among  which  Karl  Rottmann's  Greek  landscapes 
are  perhaps  the  most  important.  The  Glyptothek,  a  building  by 
Klenze  in  the  Ionic  style,  and  adorned  with  several  groups  and 
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building,  in  the  CoriDthiin  hly\x,  it  wu  ^nished  : 

uied  lor  periodic  nhibilions  of  mit-    In  Addition  lo  ue  museum 

of  plaster  costs,  the  ^Kl(^Dniin(acoLLectioiiof£gvptiui,  Greek 

and  Roman  antiquities  under  Ihe  roof  ol  the  new  Pinakolhek) 

and  the  Maillinger  coUeclion,  connected  irilh  the  hislotical 

museum.  Munich  alio  cDotains  Beveral  privite  gdlcries.    Fore- 

moU  among  IbeM  stand  the  Schack  Gallery,  beque«.Ibed  by 

the  founder,  Count  Adolph  VOD  Jkhack,  to  theemperot '-- 

II.  in  iSm,  rich  in  works  by  modem  German  masters, 
Lotzbeck  collection  oF  sculptures  and  paintings.  Othi 
turesand  institutiomarelhenewbuildin^of  Ibeart  ass 
tbe  tj:iuiemy  ol  Ihe  plastic  aits  (1874-188]),  in  the  Rei 
siyle;  and   (he   royal  anenal   (Zeugbaus)   with  the 

ol  the  great  sculplor's  v 

The  immense  scientific  collection  ui  the  Bavarian  national 
museum.  iUustnlive  ol  tbe  march  ol  progtets  from  Ihe  Roman 
period  down  to  the  present  day,  compaces  in  completeness 
wilh  the  similar  colleclions  at  South  Kensington  and  the  Muite 
dc  Cluny.  The  building  which  now  houses  this  coUcction  was 
(reeled  ia  iS$4~i«oo.  On  the  walls  is  a  series  of  well-eieculed 
Ireicoes  ol  scenes  Irom  Bavarian  history,  occupying  a  spate  of 
16.000  sq.  ft.  The  ethnographical  museum,  tbe  cabinet  of 
coins,  and  the  roUcciions  of  losvls,  miDerits,  »nd  physical 
and  optical  insirumenis,  are  also  worthy  of  mention.  The  art 
union.  Ibt  oldest  and  most  eitensive  in  Germany,  poaesies  a 
good  collection  of  modern  works.  The  chief  place  among  the 
scientific  institutions  is  doe  to  the  academy  of  science,  founded 

volumes  and  io.oi»  manuscripls.  Tbe  observatory  is  equipped 
with  inslramenU  by  the  celebrated  Josef  Fraunhofer. 

At  Ibe  bead  of  tbe  educational  institutions  of  Munich  stands 
tbe  university,  founded  si  Ingolslsdl  in  1471,  removed  to 
Laodsbut  in  1600,  and  transferred  thence  10-  Munich  in  1836. 
In  addition  to  the  four  usual  (acuities  there  is  a  hlth — sf  political 
economy.     In  conneiion  with  the  university  are  medical  and 

volume!.  The  polytechnic  institute  I.Talimucki  HKkKkuk)  in 
1894  acquired  the  privilege  of  conferring  the  degree  ol  doctor 
o(  technical  idence.  Munich  conulns  several  gymnasia  or 
grammac-scboots,  a  military  academy,  a  vetertnaiy  college,  an 
agricultural  college,  ■  school  for  architects  and  builders,  and 
several  other  technical  schools,  and  a  conservatory  of  muuc 
The  general  prison  in  the  suburb  o(  Au  is  considered  a  model 

other  public  buildings,  Ibe  ajistal  palace  (Clu-^alajl).  T^s  ft. 
in  length,  erected  lor  the  great  eihibiiion  of  1S54,  is  now  used, 
as  occasion  requires,  (or  temporary  exhibitions.  The  Willelsbach 
paUce,  buUt  in  i84j-igso,  in  the  Early  English  Poinled  style,  is 
one  of  the  reudences  of  the  royal  lamily.  Among  the  numerous 
monuments  with  which  tbe  squares  and  streets  are  adorned, 
Ibe  most  important  are  the  colossal  statue  of  Maiimilian  II. 
in  the  Maiimilianslnsse.  the  equestrian  statues  ol  Louis  L  and 
Ihe  elector  Maximilian  I.,  the  obelisk  erected  to  tbe  30,000 
Bavarians  who  perished  in  Napoleon's  eipeditlon  to  Moscow, 
the  Witlelsbacb  fountain  (1845),  the  monument  commBnontive 
of  tbe  peace  of  1871,  tod  the  marble  statue  of  Justus  Ucbig, 
Ihe  chemist,  set  up  In  1883. 

The  English  garden  (£ii^>rejlier  CarCnt).  to  the  nanh.east  of 
the  town,  is  60a  acres  in  extent,  and  was  laid  out  by  Count 
Rumlord  in  imitation  ol  an  English  pa^.  On  the  t^pcoile  bank 
of  Ibe  Isar.  above  and  below  the  Masmillaneum,  extend  Ihe 
rsel  the 


ddoMal  bronn  sutue  ol  Bavaria.  170  It.  Ugh,  dedgned  by 
Scbwauihsler.  The  boiinical  garden,  with  its  large  palm-bouie, 
tbe  Uolgarten.  surrounded  wilh  arcades  containiog  ftescoea  of 
Greek  landscapes  by  Roltmann,  and  the  Muinulian  park  10 
the  east  of  the  isar,  complete  Ihe  list  of  public  pai^ 

The  population  of  Munich  in  1905  was  5j8,}0J.  The  per- 
manent garrison  numbers  about  10,000  meiL  Of  the  population, 
84%  tn  Roman  Catholic,  14%  ProtesUnls,  and  2%  Jews. 

Munich  is  tbe  seal  of  ibe  arcbbislwp  of  Munich-Freising 
and  o(  the  general  ProiHUnt  consistoty  For  Savaria.  About 
twenty  newspapers  art  published  here,  including  Ibe  AUirmcim 
Ziiittnt-  ^arcK  ol  Ihe  festivals  of  the  Roman  Church  sit  cele- 
bitled  wilfa  considerable  pompi  and  the  people  also  cling  to 
various  national  (Etes,  such  as  the  MeUgcraprung,  Ihe  Schafflet- 
tani,  and  the  great  October  festival. 

~    ig  been  celebrated  (or  Its  artistic  handicrafts. 
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Lieberechl  von 

Ertel  (i778>iS38)  arc  also  widely  known.  Lithography,  which 
was  invented  al  Munich  at  tbe  end  ol  tbe  i8lh  century,  is 
eitentivcly  practised  here.  The  other  industrial  products 
include  wall-paper,  railway  plant,  machinery,  -gloves  and 
Biti^cial  flowers.  The  most  characierislic  Industry,  however. 
is  brewing.  Four  important  markets  are  held  at  Munich 
annually.  The  dly  is  served  by  an  exiensve  electric  Iramway 
system. 

Hiitory- — The  Villa  Municben  or  Fenm  sif  manadus,  so 
called  from  tbe  monkish  owners  of  the  gnmod  on  which  it  lay. 
was  first  called  into  prominence  by  Duke  Henry  the  Lion,  who 
established  a  mint  here  in  1158,  and  made  it  the  emporium  for 

dukes  of  the  WiUelsbacb  bouse  occasionally  resided  at  Municb, 
and  in  1155  Duke  Louis  made  ii  his  capilil,  having  previously 
surrounded  it  with  walls  and  a  moat.  The  town  was  almoal 
entirely  destroyed  by  £re  in  1317,  after  which  the  empetor  Louis 
the  Bavarian,  in  recognition  of  Ihe  loyally  of  the  dtiiens. 
rebuilt  it  very  much  on  the  scale  il  retained  down  to  Ihe  beginning 
of  the  iglh  century.  Among  Ihe  succeeding  rulers  those  who  did 
moal  for  the  town  in  the  erection  ol  handsome  buildings  and  the 
foundation  of  schoob  and  scientific  institutions  were  Albert  V, 
William  v.,  Mudmilian  I.,  Ma.  Joseph  and  Charles  Theodore. 
In  1631  Munich  was  occupied  by  Guslavus  Adolphus,  and  in, 
1705,  and  again  In  174J,  il  was  in  possession  of  the  AustriaoL 
In  1741  the  fortifications  were  razed, 

Munich's  imponance  in  the  history  of  art  is  entirely  ol  modem 
growth,  and  may  be  dated  from  the  acquiulion  of  the  Aeginctui 
marbles  by  Louis  I.,  then  crown  prince,  in  iBii.  Among  ibe 
eminent  artists  of  this  period  whose  names  are  more  or  less 
identified  wllb  Munich  were  Leo  von  Klenre  (1784-1864). 
Joseph  Daniel  Ohlmllller  [ijpi-rgjg).  Friedrich  von  Girlner 
(1791-1347).  and  Georg  Friedrich  Zicbland  (rSoo-1873),  Ibe 
architecls;  Peter  von  Cornelius  (i78}-iS67].  WQhelm  von  Kaul- 
bach  [1S04-1814].  Julius  Schnorr  von  Carotsleld  (1794-187)), 
and  Karl  Roltmann.  the  painters;  and  Ludwig  von  Scbwanthalcr. 
the  sculptor.     Munich  is  siill  the  leading  school  o(  painting  in 

abandonKj  (or  drawing  and  colouring  of  t  realistic  character. 
Karl  von  Piloty  (1836-1886)  and  WilheUn  Diei  [1834-1907)  long 
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MUNICIPALITY— MUNICIPIUM 


MUnCIPAIJnr.  a  modem  tenn  (derived  from  Lat.  mMfi*- 
dpium;  see  below),  now  used  both  for  a  dty  or  town  which 
is  organized  lot  self-govermnent  under  a  municipal  corporation, 
and  also  for  the  governing  body  itself.  Such  a  corporation 
in  Great  Britain  consists  of  a  head  as  a  mayor  or  provost,  and 
of  superior  members,  as  aldermen  and  coundllors,  together  with 
the  simple  corporators,  who  are  represented  by  the  governing 
body;  it  acts  as  a  poson  by  its  common  seal,  and  has  a  perpetual 
succession,  with  power  to  hold  lands  subject  to  the  restrictions 
of  the  Bl<»tmain  laws;  and  it  can  sue  or  be  sued.  Where 
necessary  for  its  primary  objects,  every  corporation  has  power 
to  make  by-laws  and  to  oiforce  them  by  penalties,  provid^  they 
are  not  unjust  or  unreasonable  or  otherwise  inconsistent  with 
the  objects  of  the  charter  or  other  instrument  of  foundation. 

See  BoBOVGB,  Cobcmonb,  CoapoaAnoK,  Local  GovEaNMSNT, 
FciAMCB,  &c.  and  for  details  of  the  funciions  of  the  municipal 
govcnuzKOt  we  the  sections  under  the  ^neral  headings  of  the 
different  countries  and  the  sections  on  the  history  of  these  countries. 

■mnGPnJM  (Lat.  munus,  a  duty  or  privilege,  capered  to 
take),  in  az^ent  Rome,  the  term  api^ed  primarily  to  a  5to/i», 
a  certain  rdation  between  individuals  or  communities  and  the 
Roman  state;  subsequently  and  in  ordinary  usage  to  a  com- 
munity, standing  in  such  a  relation  to  Rome.  Whether  the 
name  signI6es  the  taking  up  of  burdens  or  the  acceptance  of 
privileges  is  a  disputed  point.  But  as  andent  authorities  are 
nnanimoia  in  giving  mumts  in  this  connexion  the  sense  of 
"duty"  or  "service,"  it  is  probable  that  the  chief  feature 
of  munidpafity  was  the  performance  of  certain  services  to 
Rome.*  This  view  is  confirmed  by  all  that  we  know  about 
the  towzui  to  which  the  pame  was  affiled  in  republican  times. 
The  status  had  its  origin  in  the  conferment  of  dtizenship  upon 
Tusculum  in  381  B.C.  (Livy  vi.  36;  d.  Cic  pro  Plane.  8,  xg), 
and  was  widdy  extended  in  the  settlement  made  by  Rome  at 
the  dose  of  the  Latin  War  in  338  B.C.  (see  Rome,  History). 
Italian  towns  were  then  divided  into  three  dasses:  (i)  C<4oniae 
citium  Romanorumf  whose  members  had  all  the  rights  of  dtizen- 
ship;  (2)  wmnidpiaf  which  recdved  partial  dtizenship;  {3)foeder- 
€lae  chitaUs  (induding  the  so-called  Latin  colonies),  which 
remained  entirdy  separate  from  Rome,  and  stood  in  relations 
with  her  which  were  separatdy  arranged  by  her  for  each  state  by 
treaty  (Joedus).  The  muHtdpia  stood  in  very  dififcrent  d^rees 
of  d^Mmdence  on  Rome.  Some,  such  as  Fundi  (Livy  viii.  14; 
d.  Ufid.  19),  enjoyed  a  local  self-government  only  limited  in  the 
matter  of  jurisdiction;  others,  such  as  Anagnia  (Livy  ix.  43; 
Festos,  dt  verb,  significaiione,  s.v.  **  munidpium,"  p.  127,  ed. 
MfiQer),  were  governed  directly  from  Rome.  But  they  all  had 
certain  features  in  common.  Their  dtizens  were  called  upon 
to  pay  the  same  dues  and  perform  the  same  service  in  the  legions 
as  full  Roman  dtiKns,  but  were  deprived  of  the  chief  privileges 
of  dtisenship,  those  of  voting  in  the  COmitia  (jus  suffragii),  and 
of  holding  Roman  magistracies  (jus  konorum).  It  would  also 
appear  from  Festus  (op.  cU.  s.v.  praefectura,  p.  233)  that  juris- 
<&ction  was  entrusteid  in  every  munkipium  to  pratfedi  juri 
diamio  sent  out  from  Rome  to  represent  the  Praetor  Urbanus.' 
The  conferment  of  munidpality  can  therdore  hardly  have  been 
regarded  as  other  than  an  imposing  of  burdens,  even  in  the 
case  of  those  dties  which  retained  control  of  their  own  affairs. 
Bat  after  the  dose  of  the  second  Punic  War,  when  Rome  had 
become  the  chief  power,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  all  the  ndgh- 
booring  lands  round  the  Mediterranean,  we  can  trace  a  growing 
tendency  among  the  Italian  dties  to  regard  dtizenship  of  th^ 
great  state  as  a  privilege,  and  to  daim  complete  dtizenship  as 
a  reward  of  their  services  in  hdping  to  build  up  the  Roman 
power.  During  the  2nd  century  b.&  the  jus  suffragii  and  jus 
haiurmm  were  conferred  upon  numerous  mumcipia  (Livy  xxxviiL 
3^*  37)t  vhose  dtizens  were  then  enrolled  in  the  Roman  tribes. 
They  can  have  ezerdsed  thdr  public  rights  but  seldom,  owing  to 
their  distanfr  from  Rome;  but  the  consulships  of  C«  Marius, 

}  For  a  cootrary  view,  however,  see  Marquardt,  ROm,  Staatsverw. 
L  pL  26k  n.  a  (and  ed.,  Lnpac.  1881).  and  authoritks  there  dted. 

'  For  a  dittennt  view  see  Willems,  Droit  ptMie  romain.  p.  381 
(Loavaai,  1874). 


a  mumiceps, of  Arpinum  (between  107  and  100  B.a),  and  the 
strength  of  the  support  given  to  Tiberius  Gracchus  in  the 
assembly  by  the  voters  from  Italian  towns  (133  B.c)  show  what 
an  important  influence  the  members  of  these  municipia  could 
occasionally  exercise  over  Roman  politics.  The  dties  thus 
privileged,  however,  though  recdving  complete  Roman  dtizen- 
ship, were  not,  as  the  logic  of  public  law  might  seem  to  demand, 
incorporated  in  Rome,  but  continued  to  exist  as  independent 
urban  units;  and  this  anomaly  survived  in  the  munidpal  system 
which  was  devdoped,  on  the  basis  of  these  grants  of  dtizen- 
ship, after  the  Social  War.  That  system  recognized  the  munieeps 
as  at  once  a  dtizen  of  a  self-governing  dty  community,  and 
a  member  of  the  dty  of  Rome,  his  dual  capadty  being  illustrated 
by  his  right  of  voting  both  in  the  election  of  Roman  magistrates 
and  in  the  election  of  magistrates  for  his  own  town. 

The  result  of  the  Social  War  which  broke  out  in  91  B.a 
(see  Roue:  History)  was  the  establishment  of  a  new  uniform 
munidpality  throuj^out  Italy,  and  the  obliteration  of  any 
important  distinction  between  the  three  classes  established 
after  the  Latin  War.  By  the  Lex  Julia  of  90  B.C.  and  the 
Lex  Plautia  Papiria  of  89  B.C  every  town  in  Italy  which  made 
application  in  due  form  recdved  the  complete  dtizenship. 
The  term  municipium  was  no  k)nger  confined  to  a  particular 
class  of  Italian  towns  but  was  adopted  as  a  convenient  name 
for  all  urban  communities  of  Roman  dtizens  in  Italy.  The 
organization  of  a  munidpal  system,  which  should  regulate  the 
governments  of  all  these  towns  on  a  uniform  basis,  and  define 
thdr  relation  to  the  Roman  government,  was  probably  the  work 
of  Sulla,  who  certainly  gave  great  impetus  to  the  foundation 
in  the  provinces  of  dtizen  colonies,  which  were  the  earliest 
municipia  outside  Italy,  and  enjoyed  the  same  status  as  the 
Italian  towns.  Julius  Caesar  extended  the  sphere  of  the  Roman 
munidpal  system  by  his  enfranchisement  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and  the  consequent  indusion  of  all  the  towns  of  that  region 
in  the  category  of  municipia.  He  seems  also  to  have  given 
a  more  definite  organization  to  the  municipia  as  a  whole.  But, 
excepting  those  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  munidpal  system  still 
embraced  no  towns  outside  Italy  other  than  the  dtizen  colonies. 
Augustus  and  his  successors  adopted  the  practice  of  granting 
to  existing  towns  in  the  provinces  either  the  fuU  dtizenship, 
or  a  partial  civitas  known  as  the  jus  LatiL  This  partial  civitas 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  entirdy  replaced,  as  in  Italy,  by 
the  grant  of  fuU  privileges  to  the  communities  possessing  it, 
and  the  distinction  survived  for  some  time  in  the  provinces 
between  coloniae^  municipia  juris  Romani,  and  municipia  juris 
Latini.  But  the  uniform  system  of  administration  gradually 
adopted  in  all  three  classes  rendered  the  distinction  entirely 
unimportant,  and  the  general  term  munidpium  is  used  of  afl 
alike.  The  incorporation  of  existing  towns,  hitherto  non-Roman, 
in  the  uniform  munidpal  system  of  the  prindpate  took  place 
mainly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Empire,  where  Greek  dviliza- 
tion  had  long  fostered  urban  life.  In  the  west  dty  commu- 
nities rapidly  sprang  up  under  direct  Roman  influence.  The 
devdopment  of  towns  of  the  munidpal  type  on  the  sites  where 
legions  occupied  permanent  quarters  can  be  traced  in  sev^al 
of  the  western  provinces;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this 
devdopment  became  the  rule  wherever  a  body  of  Roman 
subjects  settled  down  together  for  any  purpose  and  permanently 
occupied  a  region.  At  any  rate  by  the  end  of  the  ist  century 
of  the  prindpate  municipia  are  numerous  in  the  western  as 
well  as  the  eastern  half  of  the  Empire,  and  the  towns  are  every- 
where centres  of  Roman  influence. 

Of  the  internal  life  of  the  munidpia  very  little  is  known 
bdore  the  Empire.  For  the  period  after  Julius  Caesar,  however, 
we  have  two  important  sources  of  information.  A  series  of 
munidpal  laws  gives  us  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  constitution 
imposed,  with  slight  variations,  on  all  the  munidpia]  and  a 
host  of  private  inscriptions  gives  particulars  of  thdr  social  life. 

The  munidpal  constitution  of  the  ist  century  of  the  prindpate 
is  based  upon  the  type  of  government  common  to  Greece  and 
Rome  from  earliest  times.  The  government  of  each  town 
consists  of  magistrates,  senate  and  assembly,  and  is  entirely 
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independent  of  the  Roman  government  exrapt  in  certain  cases 
of  higher  dvil  jurisdiction,  which  come  under  the  direct  cog- 
nisance of  the  praetor  urbanus  at  Rome.  On  the  other  hand, 
each  community  is  bound  to  perform  certain  services  to  the 
Imperial  government,  such  as  the  contribution  of  men  and 
horses  for  military  service,  the  maintenance  of  the  imperial 
post  through  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  occasional  entertain- 
ment of  Roman  of&cials  or  billeting  of  soldiers.  The  citizens 
were  of  two  classes:  (i)  cives,  whether  by  birth,  naturalization 
or  emancipation,  (2)  ina^,  who  enjoyed  a  partial  citizenship 
based  on  domicile  for  a  certain  period.  Both  classes  were 
liable  to  civic  burdens,  but  the  itudae  had  none  of  the  privi- 
legeaL  of  citizenship  except  a  limited  right  of  voting.  The 
citizens  were  grouped  in  either  tribes  or  curiae^  and  accordingly 
the  assembly  sometimes  bore  the  name  of  Comitia  Tributa, 
sometimes  that  of  Comitia  Curiata.  The  theoretical  powers 
of  these  comitia  were  extensive  both  in  the  election  of  magis- 
trates and  in  legislation.  But  the  growing  influence  of  the 
senate  over  elections  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
increasing  reluctance  of  leading  citizens  to  become  candidates 
for  office  (see  below),  gradually  made  popular  election  a  mere 
form.  The  senatorial  recommendation  of  the  necessary  number 
of  candidates  seems  to  have  been  merely  ratified  in  the  comitia; 
and  a  Spanish  munidpal  law  of  the  ist  century  makes  special 
provision  for  occasions  on  which  an  insufficient  number  of 
candidates  are  forthcoming.  In  Italy,  however,  the  reality  of 
popular  elections  seems  to  have  survived  to  a  later  date.  The 
inscriptions  at  Pompeii,  for  instance,  give  evidence  of  keenly 
contested  elections  in  the  2nd  century.  The  local  senate,  or 
curiat  always  exercised  an  important  influence  on. munidpal 
poKtics.  Its  members  formed  the  local  nobility,  and. at  an 
early  date  special  privileges  were  granted  by  Rome  to  provindals 
who  were  senators  in  their  native  towns.  For  the  composition, 
powers,  and  history  of  the  provindal  senate  see  Decukio. 
The  magistrates  were  dected  annually,  and  were  six  in  number, 
forming  three  pairs  of  colleagues.  The  highest  magistrates 
were  the  llviri  {Dtunirt)  jitri  dicundo,  who  had  charge,  as  their 
name  implies,  of  all  local  jurisdiction,  and  presided  over  the 
assembly.  Candidates  for  this  office  were  required  to  be  over. 
95  years  of  age,  to  have  hdd  one  of  the  minor  magistrades, 
and  to  possess  all  the  qualifications  required  of  members  of  the 
local  senate  (see  Decuxio).  Next  in  dignity  were  the  Ilviri 
aediles,  who  had  charge  of  the  roads  and  public  buildings,  the 
games  and  the  com-sup]^y,  and  exerdsed  police  control  through- 
out the  town.  They  appear  to  have  been  regarded  as  sub- 
ordinate colleagues  {caUegae  minores)  of  the  Ilviri  juri  dicundo, 
and  in  some  towns  at  least  to  have  had  the  right  to  convene 
and  preside  over  the  comitia  in  the  absence  of  the  latter.  Indeed 
many  inscriptions  speak  of  IVviri  (Quattuonirt)  consisting  of 
two  IVviri  juri  dicundo  and  two  IVviri  aediUs;  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  former  are  regarded  as  distinct  and 
superior  magistrates.  The  two  guaeslores^  who  appear  to  have 
controlled  finance  in  a  large  number  of  municipia,  cannot  be 
traced  in  others;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  municipia,  as 
at  Rome,  the  quaestorship  was  locally  instituted,  as  need  arose, 
to  relieve  the  supreme  magistrates  of  excessive  business.  Other 
munidpal  magistrates  frequently  rderred  to  in  the  inscriptions 
are  the  quinquennaks  and  pra^edi.  The  quinguetmalts  super- 
seded the  Ilviri  or  IVviri  juri  dicundo  every  five  years,  and 
differed  from  them  only  in  ponessing,  in  addition  to  thdr  other 
powers,  those  exerdsed  in  Rome  before  the  time  of  Sulla  by  the 
censors.  Two  dasses  of  praefedi  are  foimd  in  the  munidpidities 
under  the  Empire,  both  of  which  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  officials  who  bore  that  name  in  the  municipia  before  the 
Sodal  War.  The  first  dass  consists  of  those  praefedi  who  were 
nominated  as  temporary  ddegates  by  the  Ilviri,  when  through 
illness  or  compulsory  absence  they  were  unable  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  thdr  office.  The  second  dass,  referred  to  in 
inscriptions  by  the  name  of  praefedi  ah  decurionibus  creaii 
lege  Petronia,  seem  to  have  been  appointed  by  the  local  senate 
in  case  of  a  complete  absence  of  higher  magistrates,  such  as 
would  have  led  in  Rome  to  the  appointment  of  an  tnterrex. 


From  a  sodal  point  of  view  the  municipia  of  the  Roman  Empire 
may  be  treated  under  three  beads:  (i)  as  centres  of  local  idf- 
govemment,  (2)  as  religious  centres,  (3)  as  industrial  centres,  (i) 
The  chid  feature  of  the  local  government  of  the  towns  is  the  wide- 
spread activity  of  the  munidpal  authorities  in  improving  the  general 
conditions  of  life  in  the  town.  In  the  municipaiities,  as  in  Rome, 
provision  was  made  out  of  the  public  funds  for  feeding  the  poorest 
part  of  the  population,  and  providing  a  supply  of  com  whicn  could 
be  bought  bjr  ordinary  dtizens  at  a  moderate  price.  In  Pliny's 
time  there  existed  in  many  towns  public  schools  contfX)lled  by  the 
munidpal  authorities,  concerning  which  Pliny  remarks  that  they 
«ere  a  source  of  considerable  disturbance  in  the  town  at  the  times 
when  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  teachers.    He  himself  encourag^ 


remained  in  the  hands  of  the  subscribers.  Physidans  seem  to  have 
been  maintained  in  many  towns  at' the  public  enwnse.  The  water- 
supply  was  also  providca  out  of  the  munidpal  budget,  and  controUed 
by  magistrates  appointed  for  the  purpose.  To  enable  it  to  bear  the 
expense  involved  m  all  these  undertaking  the  local  treasury  was 
eenerally  asasted  by  large  benefactions,  either  in  money  or  in  works, 
from  individual  dtizens;  but  direct  taxation  for  muniapd  purposes 
was  hardly  ever  resorted  to.    The  treasury  was  filled  out  of  the 

f proceeds  ol  the  landed  poaoesaons  of  the  community,  especially  such 
ruitful  sources  of  revenue  as  mines  and  quarries,  and  out  of  import 
and  export  duties.  It  was  occasionally  subsidiied  by  the  emperor 
on  occasimiB  of  sudden  and  exceptionaicalamity. 

2.  The  chief  feature  in  the  religious  life  ot  the  towns  was  the 
important  position  they  occupied  as  centres  for  the  cult  of  the 
emperor.  Caesar-worship  as  an  organized  cult  devdoped  sponta- 
neously in  many  provindal  towns  during  the  reign  01  Augustus, 
and  was  fostered  by  him  and  his  successors  as  a  means  of  promoting 
in  these  centres  of  vigour  and  prosperity  a  strong  loyalty  to  Rome 
and  the  emperor,  which  was  one  of  the  firmest  supports  of  the  latter's 
power.  The  order  of  AugustaUs,  officials  appointed  to  regulate  the 
worship  of  the  emperor  in  the  towns,  occupied  a  position  of  dignity 
and  importance  in  provindal  sodety.  It  was  composed  of  the  lead- 
ing and  the  wealthiest  men  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion. By  the  ofganization.  of  the  order  on  these  lines  Augustus 
secured  the  double  object  of  maintaining  Caesar-wor^tp  in  all  the 
most  vigorous  centres  of  provincial  life,  and  attracting  to  himself 
and  his  successors  the  special  devotion  of  the  industriaTdaas  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  munidpia  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  baa  bea>me 
the  greatest  political  force  in  modem  Europe. 

3.  The  development  of  this  free  industrial  class  is  the  chief  feature 
of  the  municipia  considered  as  centres  of  industry  and  handicraft. 
The  rise  to  power  of  the  equestrian  order  in  Rome  during  the  last 
century  of  the  Republic  had  to  some  extent  modified  tfett  ofd  Roman 
prindple  that  trade  and  commerce  were  beneath  the  dignity  of 
the  governing  class ;  but  long  after  the  fall  of  the  Republic  the  aristo- 
cratic notion  survived  in  Rome  that  industry  and  handicrafts  were 
only  fit  for  slaws.    In  the  provincial  towns,  however,  this  idea  was 


corps.  Already  the  members  of  this  cuss  show  a  strong  tendency 
to  bind  themselves  together  in  gilds  {fioUegia,  sodalitamj,  and  the 
existence  of  countless  associations  of  the  kind  is  revealed  by  the 
inscriptions.  The  formation  of  sodeties  for  religioua  and  other 
purposes  was  frequent  at  Rome  from  the  earliest  times  in  all  dasses 
of  the  free  population.  After  the  time  of  Sulla  these  sodeties  were 
regarded  by  the  government  with  suspicion,  mainly  on  account  (rf  the 
political  uses  to  which  they  were  tumed,  and  various  measures  were 
passed  for  their  suppression  in'  Rome  and  Italy.    This  policy  was 


objects  of  nearly  all  such  cdUeg^a  ( 
we  have  any  knowledge  were  twofold,  the  maintenance  of  the 
worship  of  some  god,  and  proviaon  for  the  peifonmance  of  proper 
funerary  rights  for  its  members.  But  under  cover  of  these  two  main 
objects,  the  only  two  purposes  for  which  such  combinations  were 
allowed  under  the  Empire,  associations  of  all  kinds  grew  up.  The 
organization  of  the  gilds  was  based  on  that  of  the  munidpality. 
Each  elected  its  officen  and  treasuren  at  an  annual  meeting,  and 
every  five  years  a  revision  of  the  list  of  members  was  held,  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  senatora  held  ouinquennially  by  the  dty  magia- 
trates.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  these  sodeties  served  to  organize 
and  improve  particular  industries.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  any  sodeties  during  the  first  three  centuries  conasted  solely 
of  workera  at  a  nngle  craft.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
later  craft  gilds  were  a  development,  through  the  industrial  gilds 
of  the  provindal  towns,  of  one  oiF  the  most  andent  features  of  Roman 
life. 

Remarkable  concord  seems  generally  to  have  existed  in  the 

municipia  between  the  various  dasses  of  the  population.    This 

is  accounted  for  partly  by  the  strong  dvic  feeling  which  fonned 

a  bond  of  unity  stronger  than  most  sources  of  friction,  mnd 
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partly  to  the  general  i»osperity  of  the  towns,  which  removed 
any  acute  discontenL  Tht  wealthy  citizen  seems  always  to 
have  had  to  bear  heavy  financial  burdens,  and  to  have  enjoyed 
in  reiom  a  dignity  and  an  actual  political  preponderance  which 
made  the  genual  character  of  mnniripal  constitutions  distinctly 
timocratic 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  early  emperors  of  encouraging, 
within  the  limits  of  a  uniform  system,  the  independence  and 
civic  patriotism  of  the  towns,  was  superseded  in  the  3rd  and 
4th  centuries  by  a  deliberate  effort  to  use  the  towns  as  instru* 
nients  of  the  imperial  government,  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  emperor  or  his  representatives  in  the  provinces.  This 
policy  was  accompanied  by  a  gradual  decay  of  civic  feeUng  and 
municipal  enterprise,  which  showed  itself  mainly  in  the  un- 
willingness  of  the  townsmen  to  become  candidates  for  local 
magistrades,  or  to  take  up  the  burdens  entailed  in  membership  of 
the  municipal  senate.  Popular  control  of  the  local  government 
of  the  towns  was  ceasing  to  be  a  reality  as  ^ly  as  the  end  of 
the  ist  century  of  the  Empire.  Two  centuries  later  local 
govemnwnt  was  a  mere  form.  And  the  self-governing  com- 
munities of  the  middle  ages  were  a  restoration,  rather  than  a 
development,  of  the  flourishing  and  independent  municipalities 
<rf  the  age  of  Augustus  and  his  immediate  successors. 

AuTBOKiTiBS. — C.  Bmns,  Pontes  Juris  romani,  c.  III.,  No.  18. 
and  c  IV.  (Freibur]Kt  i^3)>  for  Municipal  Laws  and  references  to 
Monrasea's  commentary  in  C,I,L, ;  E.  Kuhn,  Slddiische  u.  bUrgerliche 
Verfasntug  des  rdm.  Rncks  (Leipzig,  '^^)«  Marquardt.  R6miuh$ 
StaatsaenBaUung,  I.  i.  (Leipriff,  1S81);  Toutain,  in  Darcmbcr^- 
Saglio  Dictunstudre  des  anii^ifiUs  grecques  et  romaineSt  s.v.  "  Munici* 
pium  ":  S.  Dill.  Raman  Society  from  Nero  to  Marcus  Aurdius,  c  2 
and  3  (London.  1904).  For  the  gilds  ace  Moromsen,  De  cotlegiis  «l 
sodaBciis  Ramanarwn  (Keil,  1843I;  Licbenam,  Ceschickte  u:  Organi- 
sation das  rdm.  Vereinswesens  (Lapzig,  1890).  (A.  M.  Cl.) 

■UMiMSHT,  a  word  chiefly  used  in  the  plural,  as  a  collective 
term  for  the  documents,  charters,  title-deeds,  &c.  relating  to 
the  property,  rights  and  privileges  of  a  corporation,  such  as  a 
odilege,  a  family  or  private  person,  and  kept  as  "  evidences  " 
fior  defending  the  same.  Hence  the  medieval  usage  of  the  word 
rnminsenium,  in  classical  Latin,  a  defence,  fortification,  from 
fluniire,  to  defend. 

MUHI  RIVER  8BTTLE1IEIITI,  or  Spanish  Gxtinea,  a  Spanish 
protectorate  on  the  Guinea  Cbast,  West  Africa,  rectangular 
in  fcmn,  with  an  area  of  about  9800  sq.  m.  and  an  estimated 
population  of  150,000.  The  protectorate  extends  inland  about 
175  miles  and  b  bounded  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  N.  by  the  German 
colony  of  C^ameroon,  E.  and  S.  by  French  C^ngo.  The  coast- 
fine,  75  m.  long,  stretd^s  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oimpo  in 
s*  id'  N.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Muni  in  i**  N.,  on  the  north  arm 
of  Corisco  Bay.  The  small  islands  of  Corisco  {q.v.\  Elobey 
(kande,  Elob^  Chioo  and  Bana  in  (Frisco  Bay  also  belong 
to  Spain. 

From  the  estuaxy  of  the  Campo  the  coast  trends  S.S.W.  in 
a  series  of  shallow  indentations,  until  at  the  bold  bluff  of  (Zape 
San  Juan  it  turns  eastward  and  forms  Corisco  Bay.  The  coast 
l^n,  from  12  to  35  m.  wide,  is  succeeded  by  the  foot-hills  of 
the  Co''^  Mountains,  which  traverse  the  country  in  a  north 
to  south  direction.  These  are  a  table-land,  from  which  rise 
granitic  hills  700  to  zaoo  ft.  above  the  general  level,  which  is 
about  2500  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  mountainous  region,  which 
extends  inland  beyond  the  Spanish  frontier,  contains  many 
narrow  valleys  and  marshy  depressions.  The  greater  part  of 
the  country  forms  the  basin  of  the  river  Benito,  which,  rising 
ia  French  Congo  a  little  east  of  the  frontier,  flows  through  the 
centre  of  the  Spanish  protectorate  and  enters  the  sea,  after  a 
ODuzae  of  300  m.,  about  midway  between  the  Campo  and  Muni 
estuaries.  The  southern  bank  of  the  lower  course  of  the  (^mpo 
axd  the  northern  bank  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Muni,  form 
part  of  the  protectorate.  The  mouths  of  the  Campo  and 
Bdito  are  obstructed  by  sand  bars,  whereas  the  channel  leading 
to  the  Muni  is  some  36  ft.  deep  and  the  river  itself  is  more  than 
double  that  depth.  It  is  from  this  superiority  of  access  that 
the  country  has  been  named  after  the  Muni  River.  The  course 
ef  all  the  rivers  is  obstructed  by  rapids  in  their  descent  from 


the  table-land  to  the  plain.'  The  greater  part  of  the  country 
is  covered  with  dense  primeval  forest.  This  forest  growth  is 
due  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  great  rainfall,  Snanish 
Guinea  with  the  neighbouring  Cameroon  country  possessing 
one  of  the  heaviest  rain  records  of  the  world.  Tht  humidity 
of  the  climate  joined  to  the  excessive  heat  (the  average  tempera- 
ture is  78**  F.)  makes  the  climate  trying.  In  the'  eastern  parts 
of  the  protectorate  the  forest  is  succeeded  by  more  open  country. 
Among  the  most  common  trees  are  oil-palms,  rubber-trees,  ebony 
and  mahogany.  The  forests  are  the  home  of  monkeys  and  of 
innumerable  birds  and  insects,  often  of  gorgeous  colouring 
In  the  north-east  of  the  country  elephants  are  numerous. 

The  inhabitants  are  Bantu-Negroid,  the  largest  tribe  repre- 
sented being  the  Fang  (?.«.),  called  by  the  Spaniards  Pamues. 
They  are  immigrants  from  the  Congo  basin  and  have  pushed 
before  them  the  tribes,  such  as  the  Benga,  which  now  occupy 
the  coast-lands.  The  villages  of  the  Fang  arc  usually  placed 
on  the  top  of  small  hills.  Tliey  cultivate  the  yam,  banana  and 
manioc,  and  are  expert  fishers  and  hunters.  The  European 
settlements  are  confined  to  the  coast.  There  are  trading  stations 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Campo,  Benito  and  Muni  rivers,  at  Bata, 
midway  between  the  Campo  and  Benito,  and  on  Elobey  Chico. 
There  are  cocoa,  coffee  and  other  plantations,  but  the  chief 
trade  is  in  natural  products,  rubber,  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels, 
and  timber.  Cotton  goods  and  alcohol  are  the  principal  imports. 
Trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  British  and  German  firms.  The 
annual  value  of  the  trade  in  1903-1906  was  about  £100,000. 

Spain  became  possessed  of  Fernando  Po  at  the  end  of  the 

i8tb  century,  and  Spanish  traders  somewhat  later  established 

"  factories  "  on  the  neighbouring  coasts  of  the  mainland,  but 

no  permanent  occupation  appears  to  have  been  contemplated. 

During  the  19th  century  a  number  of  treaties  were  concluded 

between  Spanish  naval  officers  and  the  chiefs  of  the  lower 

Guinea  coast,  and  when  the  partition  of  Africa  was  in  progress 

Spain  laid  daim  to  the  territory  between  the  Campo  river  and 

the  Gabun.    Germany  and  France  also  claimed  the  territory, 

but  in  1885  Germany  withdrew  in  favour  of  France.    After 

protracted  negotiations  between  France  and  Spain  a  treaty 

was  signed  in  June  1900  by  which  France  acknowledge^!  Spanbh 

sovereignty  over  the  coast  region  between  the  CZampo  and 

Muni  rivers  and  the  hinterland  as  far  east  as  zx**  20'  E.  of 

Greenwich,  receiving  in  return  concessions  from  Spain  in  the 

Sahara  (see  Rio  de  Org),  and  the  right  of  pre-emption  over 

Spain's  West  African  possessions.    In  Z90Z-1902  the  eastern 

frontier  was  delimited,  being  modified  in  accordance  with 

natural  feattires.    The  newly  acquired  territories  werepbced 

under  the  superintendence  of  the  governor-general  of  Fernando 

Po,  sub-governors  being  stationed  at  Bata,  Elobey  Chico  and 

(Frisco. 

See  R.  Beltrin  y  R6zpide,  La  Guinea  espaflola  (Madrid,  t90i), 
and  Guinea  continental  espafiola  (Madrid,  1903) ;  H.  Lorin,  "  Lcs 
colonies  cspsupnoles  du  goffe  de  Guinde  "  in  QiusL  dip,  et  cot.,  vol. 
xxi.  (1906) ;  E.  L.  Perea, "  Estado  actual  de  los  territorios  cspafiolcs  . 
de  Guinea  "  in  Reoista  de  geog.  colon,  y  mercantil  (Madrid,  1905) ;  J.  B. 
Roche,  Aupays  des  Pahouins  (Paris,  1904).  A  good  map  compiled 
by  E.  d' Almonte  on  the  scale  of  i  :200,ooo  was  published  in  Madrid 
in  t903.  Consult  also  the  works  cited  under  Fbrnanoo  Pa 

MUNKAcS,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Bereg, 
220  m.  E.N.E.  of  Budapest  by  raJL  Pop.  (t90o),  Z3,640.  It 
is  situated  on  the  Latorcza  river,  and  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
East  Beskides  mountains,  where  the  hills  touch  the  plains.  Its 
most  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  Greek  Catholic  cathedral 
and  the  beautiful  castle  of  Coubt  Schonbom.  In  the  vicinity, 
on  a  steep  hill  580  ft.  high,  stands  the  old  fort  of  Munk&cs, 
which  played  an  important  part  in  Hungarian  history,  and  was 
especially  famous  for  its  heroic  defence  by  Helcne  Zrinyi,  wife 
of  Emeric  Tdkdii  and  mother  of  Francis  R&k6czy  II.,  for  three 
years  against  the  Austrians  (Z685-Z688).  It  was  afterwards 
used  as  a  prison.  Ypsilanti,  the  hero  of  Greek  liberty,  and 
Kozinczy,  the  regenerator  of  Hungarian  letters,  were  confined  in 
it.  According  to  tradition,  it  was  near  Munkics  that  the 
Hungarians,  towards  the  end  of  the  9th  century,  entered  the 
country.    In  1896  in  the  fort  was  built  one  of  the  "  miilesnial 
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monuments"  otabltthcd  at  Mven  different  points  of  the 
kingdom. 

MUNKACSY,  MICHAEL  VON  (1844-1900),  Hungarian  painter, 
whose  real  name  was  Michael  (Miska)  Leo  Lies,  was  the  third 
son  of  Michael  Lieb,  a  collector  of  salt-tax  in  Munkics,  Hungary, 
and  of  Qlcilia  Rdck.  He  was  bom  in  that  town  on  the  20th 
of  February  1844.  In  1848  his  father  was  arrested  at  Miskolcz 
for  complicity  in  the  Hungarian  revolution,  and  died  shortly 
after  his  release;  a  little  earlier  he  had  also  lost  his  mother, 
and  became  dependent  upon  the  charity  of  relations,  of  whom 
an  uncle,  ROck,  became  mainly  responsible  for  his  maintenance 
and  education.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter,  Langi,  in 
1855,  but  shortly  afterwards  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
painters  Fischer  and  Szamossy,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Arad 
in  1858.  From  them  he  received  his  fin>t  real  instruction  in 
art.  He  worked  mainly  at  Budapest  during  1863-1865,  and 
at  this  time  first  adopted,  from  patriotic  motives,  the  name  by 
which  he  is  always  known.  In  1865  he  visited  Vienna,  returning 
to  Budapest  in  the  following  year,  and  went  thence  to  Munich, 
where  he  contributed  a  few  drawings  to  the  Fliegende  BUUUr. 
About  the  end  of  1867  he  was  working  at  Diisseldorf,  where  he 
was  much  influenced  by  Ludwig  Knaus,  and  painted  <i868- 
1869)  his  first  picture  of  importance,  "The  Last  Day  of  a 
Condemned  Prisoner,"  which  was  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon 
in  1870,  and  obtain^  for  him  a  midailU  unique  and  a  very 
considerable  reputation.  He  had  already  paid  a  short  visit  to 
Paris  in  1867,  but  on  the  35th  of  January  187a  he  took  up  his 
permanent  abode  in  that  city,  and  remained  there  during  the 
rest  of  his  working  life.  Munkacsy's  other  chief  pictures  are 
"  Milton  dictating  Paradise  Lost  to  his  Daughters "  (Paris 
Exhibition,  1878),  "  Christ  before  Pikte  "  (1881),  *'  Golgotha  " 
(1885),  "  The  Death  of  Mozart "  (1884),  "  Arpad,  chief  of  the 
Magyars,  taking  possession  of  Hungary,"  painted  for  the  new 
House  of  Parliament  in  Budapest,  and  exhibited  at  the  Salon 
in  1893,  and  **  Ecce  Homo."  He  had  hardly  completed  the 
latter  work  when  a  malady  of  the  brain  overtook  him,  and  he 
died  on  the  30th  of  April  1900,  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn.  Just 
before  his  last  illness  he  had  been  offered  the  directorship  of 
the  Hungarian  State  Galleiy  at  Budapest.  Munkacsy's  masterly 
characterization,  force  and  power  of  dramatic  composition 
secured  him  a  great  vogue  for  his  works,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
hb  reputation  will  be  maintained  at  the  level  it  reached  during 
his  Ufetime.  "  Christ  before  Pilate  "  and  "  Golgotha  "  were  sold 
foi*  £3>iOoo  and  £35,000  respectively  to  an  American  buyer. 
Munkacsy  received  the  following  awards  for  his  work  exhibited 
at  Paris:  Medal,  1870;  Medal,  2nd  class;  Legion  of  Honour, 
1877;  Medal  of  Honour,  1878;  Officer  of  the  Legion,  1878;  Grand 

Prix,  Exhibition  of  1889;  Commander  of  the  Legion,  1889. 

See  F.  Walther  Ilgcs.  "  M.  von  Munkacsy."  KUnstUr  Mono- 
grapkitn  (1899):  C.  Scdelmeyer,  Christ  before  Pilate  (Paris,  1886); 
J.  Beavington  Atkinson,  "  Michael  Munkacsy,"  Maganne  of  Art 
{1881).  (E.F.  S.) 

MOnNICH.  BURKHARD  CHRISTOPH,  Coitnt  (1683-1767), 
Russian  soldier  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Neuenhuntorf,  in 
Oldenburg,  in  1683,  and  at  an  early  age  entered  the  French 
service.  Thence  he  transferred  successively  to  the  armies  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt  and  of  Saxony,  and  finally,  with  the  rank  of 
general-in-chief  and  the  title  of  count,  he  joined  the  army  of 
Peter  II.  of  Russia.  In  173a  he  became  field-marshal  and 
president  of  the  council  of  war.  In  this  post  he  did  good 
service  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Russian  army,  and  founded 
the  cadet  coipa  which  was  destined  to  supply  the  future  genera- 
tions of  officers.  In  1734  he  took  Danzig,  and  with  1736  began 
the  Turkish  campaigns  which  made  MOnnich's  reputation  as  a 
soldier.  Working  along  the  shores  of  the  Bbck  Sea  from  the 
Crimea,  he  took  Ochakov  after  a  celebrated  siege  in  1737,  and 
in  1739  won  the  battle  of  Stavutschina,  and  took  Khotin  (or 
Choczim),  and  established  himself  firmly  in  Moldavia.  Marshal 
Mannich  now  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  political  affairs, 
the  particular  tone  of  which  was  given  by  his  rivalry  with  Biron, 
or  Bieren,  duke  of  Courland.  But  his  activity  was  brought  to 
a  close  by  the  ^revolution  of  1741;  he  was  arrested  on  his  way 
to  the  frontier,  and  condemned  to  death.    Brought  out  for 


execution,  and  withdrawn  from  the  scaffold,  he  was  later  sent  to 
Siberia,  where  he  remained  for  several  years,  until  the  accession 
of  Peter  III.  brouj^t  about  his  release  in  176a.  Catherine  II., 
who  soon  displaced  Peter,  employed  the  old  field-marshal 
as  director-general  of  the  Baltic  ports.  He  died  in  1767.  Feld- 
marachall  MOnnich  was  a  fine  soldier  of  the  professional  type, 
and  many  future  commanders,  notably  Loudon  and  Lacy, 
served  their  apprenticeship  at  Ochakov  and  Khotin.  As  a 
statesman  he  b  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Russian  Philhellenism. 
He  had  the  grade  of  count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The 
Russian  37th  Dragoons  bear  his  name. 

He  wrote  an  Sbaucke  pour  donner  une  idle  de  la  forme  de  Pempire 
de  Russie  (Leipzig,  1774).  and  hu  voluminous  diaries  have  appeared 
in  various  publications— Herrmann,  Beitrdge  tur  Ceschichte  des  mssi' 
uken  Reieks  (Leipzig.  1843).  See  Hempcl,  Leben  Munmeks  (Bremen, 
1742);  Halcm.  CesckichU  des  P,  M.  Graf  en  Munnich  (Okienburg. 
1803 :  and  ed..  1838) ;  Kostomarov,  Peidmarschail  MUnmck  {RussiseMe 
Cesikickte  inBiogra^tieUtV,  2). 

MUNRO.  SIR  HECTOR  (1726-1805),  British  general,  son  of 
Hugh  Munro  of  Novar,  in  Cromarty,  was  bom  in  I7a6,  and 
entered  the  army  in  1749.  He  went  to  Bombay  in  1761,  in 
command  of  the  89th  regiment,  and  in  that  year  effected  the 
surrender  of  Mah£  from  the  French.  Later,  when  in  command  of 
the  Bengal  army,  he  suppressed  a  mutiny  of  sepoys  at  Patna, 
and  on  the  a3rd  of  October  1764  won  the  victory  of  Buxar 
against  Shuja-ud-Dowlah,  the  nawab  wazir  of  Oudh,  and  Mir 
Kasim,  which  ranks  amongst  the  most  decisive  battles  ever 
fought  in  India.  Returning  home,  he  became  in  1768  M.P. 
for  the  Inverness  Burghs,  which  he  continued  to  represent  in 
parliament  for  more  than  thirty  years,  though  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  period  was  spent  in  India,  whither  he  returned 
in  1778  to  take  command  of  the  Madras  army.  In  that  year 
he  took  Pondicherry  from  the  French,  but  in  1 780  he  was  defeated 
by  Hyder  Ali  near  Conjeevcrara,  and  forced  to  fall  back  on 
St  Thomas's  Mount.  There  Sir  Eyre  Coote  took  over  command 
of  the  army,  and  in  1781  won  a  signal  victory  against  Hyder  Ali 
at  Porto  Novo,  where  Munro  was  in  command  of  the  right 
division.  Negapatam  was  taken  by  Munro  in  November  of' 
the  same  year;  and  in  1782  he  returned  to  England.  He  died  oa 
the  27th  of  December  1805. 

MUNRO.  HUGH  ANDREW  JOHNSTONE  (1819-1885),  British' 
scholar,  was  bora  at  Elgin  on  the  X9th  of  October  1819.  He 
was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  school,  where  he  was  one  of 
Kennedy's  first  pupils,  and  proceeded  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1838.  He  became  scholar  of  his  college  in  1840. 
second  classic  and  first  chancellor's  medallist  in  1842,  and 
fellow  of  his  college  in  1843.  He  became  classical  lecturer  at 
Trinity  College,  and  in  1869  was  elected  to  the  newly-founded 
chair  of  Latin  at  Cambridge,  but  resigned  it  in  1872.  The 
great  work  on  which  his  reputation  b  mainly  based  b  his 
edition  of  Lucretius,  the  fruit  of  the  labour  of  many  years  (text 
only,  I  vol.,  i860;  text,  conunentary  and  translation,  2  vols., 
1864).  As  a  textual  critic  his  knowledge  was  profound  and 
his  judgment  unrivalled;  and  he  made  close  archaeological 
studies  by  frequent  travels  in  Italy  and  Greece.  In  1867  he 
publish^  an  improved  text  of  Aetna  with  commentary,  and 
in  the  following  year  a  text  of  Horace  with  critical  introduction, 
illustrated  by  specimens  of  ancient  gems  selected  by  C.  W.  King. 
His  knowledge  and  taste  are  nowhere  better  shown  than  in  his 
Criticisms  and  Elucidations  of  Catullus  (1878).  He  was  a  master 
of  the  art  of  Greek  and  Latin  verse  composition.  Hb  contri- 
butions to  the  famous  volume  of  Shrewsbury  verse,  Sabrinae 
coridla,  are  among  the  most  renuvkable  of  a  remarkable  collec- 
tion. His  Translations  into  Latin  and  Greek  Verse  were  privately 
printed  in  1884.  Like  his  translations  into  En^ish,  they  are 
characterized  by  minute  fidelity  to  the  original,  but  never  cease 
to  be  idiomatic.   He  died  at  Rome  on  the  30th  of  March  1885. 

.  See  Memoir  by  J.  D.  Duff,  prefixed  to  a  re-tssue  of  the  trans,  of 
Lucretius  in  "  Bohn's  Classical  Library  "  (1908). 

MUNRO.  MoNBO  or  Monsob,  ROBERT  (d.  c,  x68o),  Scots 
general,  was  a  member  of  a  well-known  family  In  Ross-shire, 
the  Munroes  of  Foulis.  With  several  of  his  kinsmen  he  served 
in  the  continental  wars  under  Gustavus  Adolphua;  and  he 
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appears  to  have  returaed  to  Scotland  about  1638,  and  to  have 
taken  some  part  in  the  early  incidents  of  the  Scottish  rebellion 
against  Charles  I.  In  1642  he  went  to  Ireland,  nominally  as 
second  in  command  under  Alexander  Leslie,  but  in  fact  in  chief 
command  of  the  Scottish  contingent  against  the  Catholic  rebels. 
After  taking  and  plundering  Newry  in  April  1642,  and  ineffec- 
tually attempting  to  subdue  Sir  PheUm  O'Neill,  Munro  succeeded 
in  tiddng  prisoner  the  earl  of  Antrim  at  Dunluce.  The  arrival 
of  Owen  Roe  O'Neill  in  Ireland  strengthened  the  cause  of  the 
rebels  (see  O'Neill),  and  Munro,  who  was  poorly  supplied  with 
provisions  and  war  materials,  flowed  little  activity.  Moreover, 
the  dvil  war  in  England  was  now  creating  conf  uaon  among  parties 
in  Ireland,  and  the  king  was  anxious  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  Catholic  rebels,  and  to  enlist  them  on  his  own  behalf  against 
the  parliament.  The  duke  of  Ormonde,  Charles's  lieutenant- 
general  in  Ireland,  acting  on  the  king's  orders,  signed  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  with  the  Catholics  on  Uie  xsth  of  September  1643, 
and  exerted  himself  to  despatch  aid  to  Charles  in  England. 
Munro  in  Ulster,  holding  his  commission  from  the  Scottish 
parliament,  did  not  recognize  the  armistice,  and  his  troops 
accepted  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  in  which  they  were 
joined  by  many  English  soldiers  who  left  Ormonde  to  join  him. 
In  April  1644  the  English  parliament  entrusted  Munro  with  the 
command  of  all  the  forces  in  Ulster,  both  English  and  Scots. 
He  thereupon  seized  Belfast,  made  a  raid  into  the  Pale,  and 
unsucossfuUy  attempted  to  gain  possession  of  Dundalk  and 
Drogheda.  His  force  was  weakened  by  the  necessity  for  sending 
troops  to  Scotland  to  withstand  Montrose;  while  Owen  Roc 
O'Neill  was  strengthened  by  receiving  supplies  from  Spain  and 
the  pope.  On  the  5th  of  Jime  1646  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Benbuxb,  on  the  Blackwater,  where  O'Neill  routed  Munro,  but 
suffered  him  to  withdraw  in  safety  to  Carrickfergus  In  1647 
Ormonde  was  compelled  to  come  to  terms  with  the  English 
parliament,  who  sent  commissioners  to  Dublin  in  June  of  that 
year.  The  Scots  under  Munro  refused  to  surrender  Carrick- 
fergus and  Belfast  when  ordered  by  the  parliament  to  return 
to  Scotland,  and  Munro  was  superseded  by  the  appointment  of 
M«ik  to  the  chief  command  in  Ireland.  In  September  1648 
Carrickfergus  was  delivered  over  to  Monk  by  treachery,  and 
Munro  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower 
of  London,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner  for  five  years.  In 
1654  he  was  permitted  by  Cromwell  to  reside  in  Ircluid,  where 
he  had  estates  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  the  widow  of  Viscount 
Montgomery  of  Ardes.  Munro  continued  to  live  quietly  near 
Comber,  Co.  Down,  for  many  yeais,  and  probably  died  there 
about  16S0.  He  was  in  part  the  original  of  Dugald  Dalgetty  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  Legend  of  Montrose. 

Sec  Thomas  Carte,  History  of  the  Life  of  James,  Duke  of  Ormonde 
(6  vols..  Oxford,  1851);  Sir  J.  T.  Gilbert,  ConUmporary  History  of 
A  fairs  in  Ireland  1641-1652  (3  vols.,  Dublin,  1879-1880)  and 
History  ef  the  Irish  Confederation  and  the  War  in  Ireland  (7  vols.. 
I>ubtin.  1881-1891);  John  Spalding,  Memorials  of  the  Trouhles  in 
Scotland  end  Enpand  (3  vols..  Abetdeen,  1850);  The  Monltomery 
MSS^  1603-1703,  edited  by  G.  Hill  (Belfast.  1869);  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  TkeLegend  of  Montrose,  author's  preface. 

HUHRO.  SIR  THOMAS  (1761-X827),  Anglo-Indian  soldier  and 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Glasgow  on  the  27th  of  May  1761,  the 
son  of  a  mochant.  Educated  at  Glasgow  University,  he  was 
at  first  intended  to  enter  his  father's  business,  but  in  1789  he 
was  appointed  to  an  infantry  cadetship  in  Madras.  He  served 
with  his  repment  during  the  hard-fought  war  against  Hyder 
All  (1780-83),  and  again  in  the  first  campaign  against  Tippoo 
(1790-92).  He  was  then  chosen  as  one  of  four  military 
officers  to  administer  the  Baramahal,  part  of  the  territory 
■cqaired  from  Tippoo,  where  he  remained  for  seven  years, 
Utin»t«g  the  principles  of  revenue  survey  and  assessment  which 
be  afterwanb  applied  throughout  the  presidency  of  Madras. 
After  the  final  downfall  of  Tippoo  in  1799,  he  spent  a  short  time 
restoring  order  in  Kanara;  and  then  for  another  seven  years 
(1800-1807)  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  northern  districts 
"ceded**  by  the  nizam  of  Hyderabad,  where  he  introduced 
the  ry^wsri  system  of  land  revenue.  After  a  long  furlough 
in  England,  during  which  he  gave  valuable  evidence  upon 


matters  connected  with  the  renewal  of  the  company's  charter, 
he  returned  to  Madras  in  18 14  with  special  instructions  to  reform 
the  judicial  and  police  systems.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Pindari 
War  in  181 7,  he  was  appointed  as  brigadier-general  to  conunand 
the  reserve  division  formed  to  reduce  the  southern  territories  of 
the  Peshwa.  Of  his  signal  services  on  this  occasion  (inning 
said  in  the  House  of  Commons:  "  He  went  into  the  field  with 
not  more  than  five  or  six  hundred  men,  of  whom  a  very  small  pro- 
portion were  Europeans. . . .  Nine  forts  were  surrendered  to  him 
or  taken  by  assault  on  his  way;  and  at  the  end  of  a  silent  and 
scarcely  observed  progress  he  emerged  .  .  .  leaving  everything 
secure  and  tranquil  behind  him."  In  1820  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Madras,  where  he  founded  the  systems  of  revenue 
assessment  and  general  administration  which  substantially 
remain  to  the  present  day.  His  official  minutes,  published  by 
Sir  A,  Arbuthnot,  form  a  manual  of  experience  and  advice  for 
the  modem  civilian.  He  died  of  cholera  on  the  6th  of  July  1827, 
while  on  tour  in  the  "  ceded  "  districts,  where  his  name  is  preserved 
by  more  than  one  memorial  An  equestrian  statue  of  him,  by 
Chantrey,  stands  in  Madras  dty. 

See  bioRraphics  by  G.  R.  Gleig  (1830),  Sir  A.  Arbuthnot  (1881) 
and  J.  Bradshaw  (1894). 

MUNSHI,  or  Moonshx,  the  Urdu  name  of  a  writer  or  secretary, 
used  in  India  of  the  native  language  teachers  or  secretaries 
employed  by  Europeans. 

MOnSTBR,  GEORO,  Count  zu  (1776-1844),  German  palae- 
ontologist, was  born  on  the  17th  of  Febmary  1776.  He  formed 
a  famous  collection  of  fossils,  which  was  ultimately  secured  by  the 
Bavarian  state,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  palaeontological 
museum  at  Munich.  Count  Mttnster  assisted  Goldfuss  in  his 
great  work  Pctrefacta  Cermaniae,  He  died  at  Bayreuth  on  the 
23rd  of  December  1844. 

MONSTBR,  SEBASTIAN  (1489-1552),  German  geographer, 
mathematician  and  Hebraist,  was  bom  at  Ingclheim  in  the 
Palatinate.  After  studying  at  Heidelberg  and  Tubingen,  he 
entered  the  Franciscan  order,  but  abandoned  it  for  Luther- 
anism  about  1539.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  appointed  court 
preacher  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  also  lectured  in  Hebrew  and 
Old  Testament  exegesis.  From  1536  he  taught  at  Basel,  where 
he  published  his  Cosmographia  universalis  in  1544,  and  where 
he  died  of  the  plague  on  the  23rd  of  May  1552.  A  disciide 
of  Elias  Levita,  he  was  the  first  German  to  edit  the  Hebrew 
Bible  (2  vols.,  fol.,  Basel,  iS34-iS3S);  this  edition  was  accom- 
panied by  a  new  Latin  trandation  and  a  large  number  of  anno- 
tations. He  published  more  than  one  Hebrew  gramnuu',  and 
was  the  first  to  prepare  a  Crammatica  chaldaica  (Basel,  1527). 
His  lexicographical  labours  included  a  Dictionarium  chaldaicum 
(1527),  and  a  Dictionarium  Irilinguet  of  Latin,  Greek  and 
Hebrew  (1530).  But  his  most  important  work  was  his  Cosmo- 
graphia, which  also  appeared  in  German  as  a  Beschreibung  aller 
Ldnder,  the  first  detailed,  scientific  and  popular  description  of 
the  world  in  Mtinster's  native  language,  as  well  as  a  supreme 
effort  of  geographical  study  and  literature  in  the  Reformation 
period.  In  this  MUnster  was  assisted  by  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  collaborators. 

The  most  valued  edition  of  the  Cosmographia  or  Beschreibunt 
is  that  of  1550.  especially  prized  for  its  portraits  and  its  city  ano 
costume  pictures.  Besides  the  works  mentioned  above  we  may 
notice  MUnster's  Cermaniae  descriptioof  1530.  his  Nonts  orbis  ol 
1^33.  his  Ma^pa  Europae  of  1536,  his  Rhaetta  of  1538.  his  editions 
of  Solinus,  Mela  and  Ptolemy  in  1338-1540  and  among  non- 
geographical  treatises  his  Horoiogiographia,  1531.  on  dialling  (see 
Dial),  his  Organum  uranicum  of  1536  on  the  planetary  motions,  and 
his  Rudimenta  mathematica  of  1551.  His  published  maps  numbered 
142. 

See  V.  Hantzsch.  Sebastian  Mtlnster  (1898).  in  vol.  xviii.  of  the 
Publications  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  of  Saxony,  Historical- 
Philological  Section). 

HONSTER,  a  town  of  Germany,  In  the  district  of  Upper 
Alsace,  16  m.  from  Colmar  by  rail,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges 
Mountains.  Pop.  (1905),  6078.  Its  principal  industries  arc 
spinning,  weaving  and  bleaching.  The  town  owes  its  origin 
to  a  Benedictine  abbey,  which  was  founded  in  the  7th  century, 
and  at  one  time  it  was  a  free  city  of  the  empire.    In  its 
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ndghb«urhood  is  the  ruin  of  Schwarzenberg.    The  Mdnstertal, 

or  Gregoriental,  which  is  watered  by  the  river  Fecht,  is  famous 

for  its  cheese. 

See  Rathgeber,  MunsterHm-Cretonental  (Strassburg,  1874)  and 
F.  Hcclcer.  Die  Stadl  und  das  Tal  tu  MUnster  im  S  Gregoriental 
(MQnstcr,  1890). 

MOnSTER*  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  Prussian  pro- 
vince of  Westphalia,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  an  important 
bishopric.  It  lies  in  a  sandy  plain  on  the  Dortmund-Ems  canal, 
at  the  junction  of  several  railways,  107  m.  S.W.  of  Bremen 
on  the  line  to  Cologne.  Pop.  (1885),  44,060;  (1905)  81,468. 
The  town  preserves  its  medieval  character,  especially  in  the 
"  Prinzipal-Markt  "  and  other  squares,  with  their  lofty  gabled 
houses  and  arcades.  The  fortifications  were  dismantled  during 
the  1 8th  century,  their  place  being  taken  by  gardens  and  prome- 
nades. Of  the  many  churches  of  MUnster  the  most  important 
is  the  cathedral,  one  of  the  most  striking  in  Germany, although 
disfigured  by  modem  decorations.  It  was  rebuilt  in  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries,  and  exhibits  a  combination  of  Romanesque 
and  Gothic  forms;  its  chapter-house  is  specially  fine.  The 
beautiful  Gothic  church  of  St  Lambert  (14th  century)  was 
largely  rebuilt  after  1868;  on  its  tower,  which  is  313  ft.  in  height, 
hang  three  iron  cages  in  which  the  bodies  of  John  of  Leiden 
and  two  of  his  followers  were  exposed  in  x  536.  The  church  of 
St  Ludger,  erected  in  the  Romanesque  style  about  11 70,  was 
extended  in  the  Gothic  style  about  200  years  later;  it  has  a 
tower  with  a  picturesque  lantern.  The  church  of  St  Maurice, 
founded  about  1070,  was  rebuilt  during  the  19th  century,  and 
the  Gothic  church  of  Our  Lady  dates  from  the  14th  century. 
Other  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  a  fine  Gothic 
building  of  the  14th  century,  and  the  Stadtkeller,  which  contains 
a  collection  of  early  German  paintings.  The  room  in  the  town- 
hall  called  the  Friedens  Saal,  in  which  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
'  was  signed  in  October  1648,  contains  portraits  of  many  ambas- 
sadors and  princes  who  were  present  at  the  ceremony.  The 
Schloss,  built  in  1767,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  bishops  of 
MQnstcr.  The  private  houses,  many  of  which  were  the  winter 
residences  of  the  nobUity  of  Westphadia,  are  admirable  examples 
of  German  domestic  architecture  in  the  i6th,  17th  and  i8th 
centuries.  The  university  of  MUnster,  founded  after  the  Seven 
Years'  War  and  closed  at  the  beginning  of  the  X9th  century, 
was  reopened  as  an  academy  in  181 8,  and  again  attained  the 
rank  of  a  universiiy  in  1902.  It  possesses  faculties  of  theology, 
philosophy  and  law.  In  connexion  with  it  are  botanical  and 
zoological  gardens,  several  scientific  collections,  and  a  library  of 
120,000  volumes.  Miinster  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  and  of  the  administrative  and  judicial  authorities  of 
Westphalia,  and  is  the  headquarters  of  an  army  corps.  The 
Wcstphalian  society  of  antiquaries  and  several  other  learned 
bodies  also  have  their  headquarters  here.  Industries  include 
weaving,  dyeing,  brewing  and  printing,  and  the  manufacture  of 
furniture  and  machines.  There  is  a  brisk  trade  in  cattle,  grain 
and  other  products  of  the  neighbourhood. 

History. — Munster  is  first  mentioned  about  the  year  800, 
when  Charicmagnc  made  it  the  residence  of  Ludger,  the  newly- 
appointed  bishop  of  the  Saxons.  Owing  to  its  distance  from 
any  available  river  or  important  highway,  the  growth  of  the 
settlement  round  the  monasterium  was  dow,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  11 86  that  it  received  a  charter,  the  name  MQnster 
having  supplanted  the  original  name  of  Mimcgardevoord  about 
a  century  cariier.  During  the  13th  and  X4th  centuries  the 
town  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Hanseatic 
League.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  citizens  were 
inclined  to  adopt  the  Protestant  doctrines,  but  the  excesses 
of  the  Anabaptists  led  in  1535  to  the  armed  intervention  of 
the  bishop  and  to  the  forcible  suppression  of  all  divergence 
from  the  older  faith.  The  Thirty  Years*  War,  during  which 
MUnster  suffered  much  from  the  Protestant  armies,  was  ter- 
minated by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  sometimes  called  the  peace 
of  MQnster,  because  it  was  signed  here  on  the  34th  of  October 
1648.  The  authority  of  the  bishops,  who  seldom  resided  at 
Monster,  was  usually  somewhat  limited,  but  in  x66i  Bishop 


Christoph  Bemhard  von  Galen  took  the  place  by  force,  buflt  a 
citadel,  and  deprived  the  dtizens  of  many  of  their  privileges. 
During  the  Seven  Years'  War  MUnster  was  occupied  both 
by  the  French  and  by  their  foes.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
i8th  century  the  town  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  intellectual 
centres  of  Germany. 

The  bishopric  of  MQnster  embraced  an  area  of  about  2500  sq.  m. 
and  contained  about  350,000  inhabitants.  Its  bishops,  who 
resided  generally  at  Ahaus,  were  princes  of  the  empire.  In 
the  17th  century  Bishop  Galen,  with  his  army  of  20,000  men, 
was  so  powerful  that  his  alliance  was  sought  by  Charles  II.  of 
England  and  other  European  sovereigns.  The  bishopric  was 
secularized  and  its  lands  annexed  to  Prussia  in  1803. 

See  Getsbeig.  MerkvOrdigkeiUn  der  Sladt  Miinster  (1877):  Erhard, 
GesekichU  MUnsten  (1837);  A.Tibut.  Die  Stadt  J/iiiisler  (MQnster, 
1862):  Helltnghaus,  QuiUen  und  Forschungen  tur  GesekichU  der 
Stadt  MUnsUr  (MQnster.  1898);  Picper.  Die  alte  Universitdt  MUnster 
t773-tSi8  (MQnster,  1902).  See  also  TQcking,  GesekichU  des  Stifts 
MUnster  unter  C.  B.  von  Galen  (MQnster,  1865). 

MUNSTER,  a  province  of  Ireland  occupying  the  S.W.  part  of 
the  island.  It  includes  the  counties  Clare,  Tippcrary,  Limerick, 
Kerry,  Cork  and  Waterford  {q.v.  for  topography,  &c.).  After, 
the  occupation  of  Ireland  by  the  Milesians,  Munster  \Mumka) 
became  nominally  a  provincial  kingdom;  but  as  the  territory  was 
divided  between  two  families  there  was  constant  friction  and 
it  was  not  until  237  that  Oliol  Olum  established  himself  as  king 
over  the  whole.  In  248  he  divided  his  kingdom  between  his 
two  sons,  giving  Desmond  (7.9.,  Des-Mumka)  to  Eoghan  and 
Thomond  {Tuadk-Mumka)  or  north  Munster  to  Cormac.  He 
also  stipulated  that  the  rank  of  king  of  Munster  should  belong 
in  turn  to  their  descendants.  In  this  way  the  .kingship  of 
Munster  survived  until  1x94;  but  there  were  kings  of  Desmond 
and  Thomond  down  to  the  i6th  century.  Munster  was  originally 
of  the  same  extent  as  the  present  province,  excepting  that  it 
included  the  distria  of  Ely,  which  belonged  to  the  O'Carrols 
and  formed  a  part  of  the  present  King's  County.  During  the 
1 6th  century,  however,  Thomond  was  for  a  time  included  in 
Connaught,  being  declared  a  county  under  the  name  of  Clare 
iq.v.)  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney.  Part  of  Munster  had  been  included 
in  the  system  of  shiring  generally  attributed  to  King  John.  In 
1570  a  provincial  presidency  of  Munster  (as  of  Connaught) 
was  established  by  Sidney,  Sir  John  Perrot  being  the  first 
president,  and  lasted  until  1672.  Under  Perrot  a  practically 
new  shiring  was  carried  out. 

MONSTER  am  STEIN,  a  watering-place  of  Germany,  in  the 

Prussian  Rhine  province,  on  the  Nahe,  2}  m.  S.  of  Kreuznach, 

on  the  railway  from  Bingerbrttck  to  Strassburg.    Pop.  (1905), 

915.    Above  the  village  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Rhein- 

grafenstein  (12th  century),  formeriy  a  seat  of  the  count  palatine 

of  the  Rhine,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1689,  and 

those  of  the  castle  of  Ebernburg,  the  ancestral  seat  of  the  lords 

of  Sickingen,  and  the  birthplace  of  Franz  von  Sickingen,  the 

famous  landsJcnecht  captain  and  protector  of  Ulrich  von  Huttcn, 

to  whom  a  monument  was  erected  on  the  slope  near  the  ruins 

in  1889.     The  spa  (saline  and  carbonate  springs),  specific  in 

cases  of  feminine  disorders,  is  visited  by  about  5000  patients 

annually. 

See  Welsqh.  Das  Sol-  und  Tkermatbad  Munster  am  Stein  (Kreuz- 
nach, 1886)  and  Messcr.  Fuhrer  durch  Bad  Kreuznach  und  Miinster 
am  Stein  (Kreuznach,  1905). 

MONSTERBERG,  HUGO  ( 1 863-  ) ,  German- American  psycho- 
physiologist,  was  bom  at  Danzig.  Having  been  extraordinary 
professor  at  Freiburg-im-Breisgau,  he  became  in  1892  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  at  Harvard  University.  Among  his  more 
important  works  are  BeitrUge  zur  experimentellen  Psyckdogie 
(4  vols.,  Freiburg,  1889-1892);  Psychology  and  Life  (New 
York,  1899);  CrundzUge  der  Psychologie  (Leipzig,  1900); 
American  Traits  from  the  Point  of  Vino  of  a  German  (Boston, 
1901);  Die  Amerikaner  (several  ed.;  Eng.  trans.  1904);  Science 
and  Idealism  (New  York,  1906);  Philosophic  der  Werte  (Leipzig, 
1908);  Aus  Deutsch-Amerika  (Berlin,  1908);  Psychology  and 
Crime  (New  York,  1908).  He  has  been  prominently  identified 
with  the  modem  developments  of  experimental  psychology 


MUNSTERBERG— MUNZER 


ie  PnisHin  pro- 


HONRKBBEBO,  a  Imn  of  CRmuiy, 
vincc  (4  SiaU,  on  Itz  Ohlau,  jA  m.  by  nil  ^.  u1  Urolau.  top. 
(igos),  &47S-  It  il  Partly  surrounded  by  mcdirval  wills.  It 
hu  nunutuiliuis  of  dnin-pipa  and  f^njirool  briclul  Ihnc  ue 
■bo  (ulphuT  ipringL  Manilcrberg  wu  lormcrly  the  capital 
of  the  prindpility  of  the  same  name,  which  enstcd  from  the 
I4t^  taiiuiy  down  (o  1791*  when  it  was  purthased  by  the 
l4ti<iun  cnnm.  Kcsi  Ihc  Ujwd  is  ibe  forma  Cistciciui  abbey 
of  Kcmnchau. 

nnrrUTER.  RAMOH  (iies-Ujfi?),  Catalan  Uitoriu,  was 
boni  al  Pcralada  (CaUknda)  in  1165.  The  chief  evenu  of  his 
carta  are  recorded  in  bis  cbituiicle.  He  accompanied  Rogei  dc 
Floi  to  Sicily  in  ijoo,  was  pnsent  at  the  siege  of  Messina, 
served  is  the  eipcdition  of  the  AlmogivaTes  againit  Asia  Minor, 
and  became  the  first  Bovemor  of  GallipoLi.  Later  be  was 
appointed  gavrmot  of  Jerba  or  Zerbi,  an  island  In  the  GulE  of 
Cibei,  and  finally  entered  the  service  of  the  infante  ol  Majorca, 
On  till!  isth  of  Way  1315  (some  editions  give  the  year  ujs)  he 
bcfan  his  CktaHiai.  0  dacripcia  6di  feU,  e  kaanai  dd  ind)t 

command  ol  God  who  ^qxnrcd  to  him  in  a  vision-  Muntaner's 
boiA,  which  was  first  printed  at  Valends  in  isjS,  is  the  chief 
aatbofity  loi  the  evenis  of  Ilis  period,  and  his  narrative,  though 
occuionally  prolix,  unoitical  and  egotislical.  b  faithful  and 
vivid.    Heissaidtohavediedin  i^G. 

His  chronic^  Is  nwet  accessible  in  Ibe  edition  published  by  Karl 
Lani  at  SeutlEait  in  ]S44. 

KDHTJACi  the  Indian  name  of  a  anull  deer  typifying  the 
lEDits  Cerwmiv^  all  the  members  of  which  are  indigenous  to  Ihc 
soulbeni  SJid  eastern  pans  of  Aua  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
and  are  separaled  by  marlied  chaiaclcrs  (nm  all  their  allies. 
For  the  distinctive  features  o!  the  genus  see  Deui.  A)  regards 
genml  chaiictnislica,  all  muntjaca  are  small  compared  with 
Ihe  majority  of  deer,  and  have  long  bodies  and  rather  short 
Embs  and  neck.    The  antlers  of  the  bucks  sre  small  and  simple; 


The  Indian  Mantjac  {Onlu  mnljat!). 
the  main  stem  or  beam,  after  giving  ofl  a  sfaoit  braw-tiOE,  En- 
diniBg  backwatds  and  upwards,  being  unbnncbed  and  pointed, 
tad  wbcD  fully  developed  curving  fawatds  and  somewbai  down- 
wards at  Ihe  tip-  These  small  antlen  are  supported  upon 
pediclea,  or  proreses  of  the  frontal  bones,  longer  than  in  any 
other  deer,  the  front  edges  of  these  being  continued  downwards 
as  strode  ridges  passing  along  the  sides  of  the  face  above  the 
e^-es-  From  this  feature  the  name  lib-faced  deer  has  been 
sugs'sted  for  the  munljac  The  upper  canine  teelb  of  tbe  males 
are  large  and  sharp,  prDjecttng  outside  the  mouth  as  tusks,  and 
kcady  imidanted  ia  thdr  sockets.     In  Ibe  temala  tbey  are 


Huntjan  an  sotilaiy' animals,  even  two  being  rarely 
together.  They  are  fond  ol  hilly  ground  covered  wiih  foi 
in  tbe  dense  thkkets  ol  wbicb  ih^  pass  most  ol  their  time, 
coming  to  the  sk'         '  "' 


'ening  to 
irry  Ihe  head  and  neck  low  and  the  hind-quarters 
high,  their  action  in  running  being  peculiar  and  not  deganl, 
somewhat  resembling  Ibe  pace  of  a  sheep.  Though  with  no 
power  of  sustained  speed  or  extensive  leaping,  they  are  remaiii- 
abk  for  fleiibilily  of  body  and  fadlily  of  creeping  thnugh 
tangled  underwood.  A  ptqiular  name  with  Indian  sportsmen 
is  "  barking  deer,"  on  account  of  the  alarm-cry — a  kind  of  short 
shrill  bark,  like  that  of  a  foi,  but  louder-  When  atlackwl  by 
dop,  the  males  use  their  sharp  canine  teeth,  which  Inflict  deep 

the  lielght  of  the  buck  is  f  rom  20  to  »  Id.; 


m  Tibet  and  Hangchow  In 


ht  reddiih-brown  coat.   The  smal 

'     oulheni  China  and  bi 

'  k  ney  and  a  U 

E(C/nH).aboin 


E.  atkaloeiiu  al  Tibet,  £-  miij 
at  Ibe  mountaiu  of  lehang- 

NONZEB.  THOMAS  (c.  14S9-1J95),  Cer 


I  llie  typical  munljaci  with  ihe  imalUufted  ieer  or  tufted 
n  colour  with  light 

iiiiu  dI  Sinapo-  and 

ID  religious  enthu- 
thcendef  tbeislh 
century,  and  educated  at  Leipzig  andFranlifort. graduating  la 
theology.  He  held  preaching  appaintinents  in  various  places, 
but  his  restless  nature  prevented  him  from  remaining  la  one 
position  for  any  length  of  time.  In  ijio  he  became  a  preacher 
al  tbe  church  ol  St  Uity,  Zwickau,  and  his  rude  eloquence, 
together  with  his  attacks  on  the  monks,  soon  raised  him  to 
influence-  Aided  by  Nichi^a*  Storch.  he  formed  a  society  the 
principles  of  which  were  akin  to  those  of  Ihe  Taboiites,  and 
claimed  that  he  wss  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit-  His  seal  for  Ihe  purification  of  the  Churrb  by  casting 
oul  all  unbelievers  brought  him  into  conflict  with  Ibe  gaverning 
body  of  the  town,  and  be  was  compelled  to  leave  Zwickau.  He 
then  went  to  Prague,  where  his  preaching  won  numerous  ad- 
herents, but  his  violent  language  brought  about  his  expulsion 


kt  Easier 


MUnzi 


of  St  John. 

violence,  however,  aroused  the  hostility  ol  Luther,  in  letalialion 
lor  which  MUnier  denounced  the  Wiltenberg  leaching.  His 
preaching  soon  produced  an  uproar  in  AUstedt.  and  after  holding 
his  own  for  some  time  he  left  the  town  and  went  to  MUhlhausen, 
here  Helnrich  FfeiSer  was  already  pi 


;.    Theui 


lof  H 
1  both  w 


.  Luther,  who  had 


ibcrg,  whoe  hi 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  aPout  nis  expulsion  irom 
Saxony.  About  this  time  bis  teaching  became  still  more  Solent- 
He  dowunced  established  governments,  and  advocated  common 
owoei^p  of  the  means  of  life-  After  a  tour  In  south  Germany 
he  returned  to  HOblbausen,  ovtithrew  the  governing  body  of 
the  dty,  and  established  a  communistic  theocracy-  Tlie 
Peasanii'  War  had  already  broken  out  in  various  parts  of 
Gerniai^;  and  as  the  pcAAanlry  around  MUhlhausen  were  imbued 
vritb  MOnicr's  leaching,  he  collected  a  targe  body  of  men  to 


tr  Ihe  I 


unlry. 


of  May 


dispersed  by  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  captured  Mans 
-   ■  '■  -         ■'      ■   MUhlhausen.     Before  b 


MUNZINGER— MORAD 


datb  he  b  nid  lo  hive  written  a  letter  tdmlttlnf  the  Justice  of 


t  Jordan  (MflKltuuKn,  1901).  ind  a  Life  of  MOiuer. 

l5n^,"™b^.ltribulHl  10  Philip  Mdinchlfl^n  fHlimii.,^s). 
S«  C.  T.  SLic^brl,  Litn.  Sciriflni  md  Ukrcn  TluimS  UUkImcti 
(NurrmbRE.  1795):  I.  K.  Sridirmanii,  Tlumial  Uiinirr  ILripm, 
1S43] ;  a.  Mm,  riuMU  Udiixr  kHi  /rn'nniH  P/cUTcr  (GilEiiigcn. 
isigS;  C.  WoUnu,  rJUmui  ifimc  m  iltluaK  Ucna.  iS^). 

MDNZIHOEB,  WBHREB  (1S31-1S7S),  Swi«  linguill  ud 
(nvelitt,  wu  bora  tt  Olten  in  Swiuerluid,  an  the  iiit  ol  Apiil 
l8j).  After  itudying  nitural  idence,  Oriental  language!  and 
hiilory,  at  Beni,  Munich  and  Paria.  he  went  to  Egypt  in  i8s> 
and  ipent  a  year  m  Cairo  perfecting  hinuelf  in  Anhic  Entering 
a  French  mercantile  home,  he  nent  as  lesdec  of  a  liadiog  expe- 
dition to  varioui  parts  of  the  Red  Ses,  biing  his  tjuarten  at 
Masian,  where  be  acted  IS  Freach  cuniul.  In  i8jj  he  removed 
to  Eenn,  the  chief  lown  of  the  Bngoa,  in  the  nonh  of  Abyninia. 
which  country  be  explored  during  tlie  next  >ii  yeara.  In  iSfii 
be  Joined  the  expedition  under  T.  von  Heuglin  to  Central  Africa, 
but  separated  from  him  in  November  in  northern  Abyssinia, 
proceeding  along  the  Gash  and  Albara  to  KhartumT  Thence, 
having  meantime  succeeded  Heuglin  as  leader  of  the  eipeditioa, 
he  liayelled  in  iSdj  lo  Kordofln,  failing,  however,  in  his  altempt 
to  reach  Daifur  and  Wadaj.  After  a  short  auy  In  Europe  in 
1S65,  Munxinger  returned  to  the  north  and  north-east  border- 
bnds  of  Abyssinia,  and  in  1865,  the  year  ol  the  anncialion  of 
Maisawa  by  Egypt,  waa  appointed  British  consul  at  that  town. 
He  rendered  valuable  aid  to  the  Abyuinitn  eipeditioo  of 
1S67-CS,  among  other  things  exploting  the  almost  uni:nown 
Afar  country.  In  acknowledgment  of  his  services  he  received  the 
C.B.   In  1868  he  waa  appointed  French  consul  at  Massawa,  and 

with  the  title  of  bey.  lo  1870,  with  Captain  S.  B,  Mitei,  Mun- 
linger  visited  southern  Arabia.  As  governor  of  Massawa  he 
annexed  la  Egypt  tbe  Bogoa  and  Hsmasen  provinces  of  northern 
Abyssinia,  and  in  18;]  wu  made  pasha  and  govemor-general 
of  the  eastern  Sudan.  It  is  believed  that  it  waa  on  hisidvice 
that  Isnuil  sanctioned  the  Abyssinian  enlerpiise,  hut  on  the  war 
anuminglarger  proportions  in  1875  the  command  of  the  Egyptiaa 
troopainnorthemAbyasinia  was  taken  from  MunzingeT,  who  waa 
aelected  to  command  a  small  eipcdilioa  iniecdcd  to  open  up 
communication  with  Mcncick,  kingol  Sboa,  then  at  erunity  with 
the  negus  Johannes  (King  John)  and  a  potential  ally  of  Egypt. 
Leaving  Tajura  Bay  on  the  I7lh  of  October  1S7J  Munxinger 
alarted  for  Ankober  with  a  force  of  350  men,  being  accompanied 
by  an  envoy  from  Menelek.  The  desert  country  to  be  tttversed 
waa  in  the  hands  of  hcstile  tribes,  and  on  reacbidg  Lake  Ausia 
the  expedition  was  attacked  during  the  night  by  Gallas — Mun. 
linger,  with  bis  wife  mi  ne«^  all  bis  companions,  being 
killed. 

MumJoeer'i  cmtrihuHons  to  the  knowledge  of  the  counlry. 
■people  and  laneuaget  of  north-eaticni  Afria  are  of  aolid  value. 
See  fV«.  R.C.S:,  MdL  xiii.i  Jm.™.  K.CX.  voU.  iLOdx..  ilL  and  ilvi. 
(obiluaiy  notice):  PrUrmanns  Uillriltmm  lor  1S5S,  1«67.  1S71 
*t  leq.;  DietichI  and  Weber,   Ifrnxr  IfiUKetr.  ns  LOaubild 

1ll»}:  ]-  V.  Keller-Zachokke.  Wcmir  UumnMr  Failu  {1890). 
lunilnger  pDbUriied  tbe  lollowin;  worki:  (Ibtr  Ut  SUM  ani  iai 


HtnUD.  01  Akuuth,  the  name  of  five  Ottoman  sultana. 

MintAD  I.,  sumamed  Khudavendighiu  (1319-1384),  was  the 
•on  of  Orkhan  and  the  Greek  princess  Niiofer,  and  succeeded 
bis  father  in  ijsg.  He  was  the  fini  Turkish  monarch  to  obtain 
a  definite  footing  in  Europe,  and  his  main  object  throughout 
bis  nueet  was  to  extend  the  European  dominiona  of  Turkey. 
The  revolts  of  the  prince  of  Canmania  interfered  with  the 
realixation  of  this  plan,  and  trouble  was  caused  from  this  quarter 
more  than  once  during  his  reign  until  the  decisive  battle  of  Konia 
(tjB?),  when  the  power  of  the  ptinee  of  Caramani*  was  broken. 


The  lUte  of  Europe  facfDuted  Mond'a  projects:  dvfl  war  and 
anarchy  prevailed  in  most  of  the  countriei  of  Central  Europe 
where  the  feudal  system  was  at  ita  last  gaap,  and  the  unsU 
Balkan  states  wen  divided  by  mutual  jealousies.  The  capture 
of  Adriarupfe,  followed  by  other  conquests,  brought  about  a 
coalition  under  the  king  ol  Hungary  against  Murad,  but  his  able 
lieutenant  Lataahahin,  the  fitil  btylvbey  of  Rumfiia,  defeated 
the  allies  it  (be  battle  ol  the  Miritsi  In  136J.  In  ijM  the 
king  of  Servia  was  defeated  at  Samakov  izid  forced  to  pay 
tribute.  Kustendil,  Phiiippopolis  and  Nish  fell  into  the  baarb 
ol  the  Turks;  a  renewal  of  the  war  in  rjSi  led  to  the  csptute 
t>f  Soha  two  years  later,  Europe  waa  imw  aroused;  I^xar, 
king  of  Scrvia,  formed  an  ■lli'iw  with  the  Albanians,  Ihe 
Hungarians  and  Ihe  Moldavians  against  the  Turks.  Murad 
hastened  btck  to  Europe  and  met  his  enemies  on  Ihe  field  of 
Kossovo  (ijSg).  Victory  finally  Inclined  to  the  aide  of  the 
Turka.  When  Ihe  rout  of  Ihe  Christians  was  complete,  a  Servian 
named  Miloah  Kahilovich  penetrated  to  Murad 's  lenl  on  pretence 
of  communicating  an  important  secret  to  the  sulun,  ind  subbed 
Ihe  conqueror.  Murad  was  of  independent  character  and 
remarkable  Intelligence.  He  waa  fond  of  pleasure  and  luxury, 
cruel  and  cunning.  Long  relegated  to  the  command  of  a  distant 
province  in  Asia,  while  hn  bnilher  Suleiman  occupied  an  enviable 
post  in  Europe,  he  became  revengeful ;  thus  he  eietdsed  great 
cruelty  in  the  repreesion  of  Ihe  rebellion  of  his  son  Ptinee  Sauji 


to  Adrianople, 


Murad  transferred  the  C 
where  he  bui)i  1  palai 
the  town.    The  development  of  the  feudal  gyilem  of  limars  and 
aamels  and  its  extension  to  Europe  was  largely  his  work. 
Mdiad  II.  (i4oj-i4sr)  succeeded  his  falhet  Msbonuned  L 


in  It 


.    The  a 


It  of  his  uncle  Prince  Huslaf 


the  throne,  sappotted  as  it 
the  outset  of  his  reign,  *nd  led  to  the  unsuccessful  siege  of 
Constantinople  In  1411.  Murad  maintained  a  long  struggle 
against  the  Bosnians  and  Hungarians,  In  the  coiiiie  of  which 
Turkey  sustained  many  severe  reverses  through  Ihe  valour  of 
Janos  HunyadL  Accordingly  in  1444  he  concluded  1  treaty  at 
Szegedin  for  len  years,  by  which  he  renounced  all  claim  to  Servia 
and  recognixed  George  Brancovich  aa  ita  king.  Shortly  after 
this,  being  deeply  alleclcd  by  the  death  of  his  eldest  son  Prince 
Ala-ud.din,  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  Mahommed,  bis  second 
son,  then  fourteen  years  of  age.  But  the  tteachetous  attack,  Itt 
violation  ol  treaty,  by  the  Christian  powers,  Imposing  too  hard 
a  task  on  the  inexperienced  young  sovereign,  Murad  relumed 
from  hb  lelircmenl  It  Magnesia,  crushed  his  faithleas  enemici 
at  Ihe  battle  of  Vuna  (November  10, 1444),  and  again  withdrew 
to  Magnesia.  A  revolt  ol  Ihe  Janissaries  induced  him  to  rctiun 
to  power,  and  he  apeni  the  remaining  six  years  of  bis  life  irt 
warfare  In  Europe,  defeating  Hunyadi  at  Kossovo  (October 
17-10,  T44S).  He  died  at  Adrianople  in  1451.  and  waa  buried 
at  Bruia.  By  some  considered  as  1  fanatical  devotee,  and  by 
others  u  ^ven  up  to  myslidsm,  be  ii  generally  described  is 
kind  and  gentle  In  disposilion,  and  devoled  to  the  interests  of 

MuuD  m.  (iS4A-isg5),  was  Ibe  eldest  ton  of  Selim  It., 
and  succeeded  bis  father  in  15)4.  His  accession  marks  the 
definite  beginning  of  Ibe  decline  ol  the  Ottoman  power,  which 
had  only  bnn  maintained  under  Selim  II.  by  the  genius  of  Ihe 
all-powerful  grand  vixier  Mahommcd  SokoUL     For,   though 


Sokoll 


"SJ8. 


ithorily  was  undermined  by  Ihe  harem  loduences,  which 
with  Mnnd  in.  were  supreme.  Of  these  the  most  powerful 
WIS  that  of  the  sultan's  chief  wife,  named  Safit  (Ihe  pure),  a 
beautiful  Venetian  of  the  noble  family  of  Baffo,  whose  lather 
had  been  governor  of  Corfu,  and  who  bad  been  captured  aa  k 
child  by  Turkish  cotstiis  and  sold  into  the  harem.  This  lady, 
in  spite  of  Ihe  sultan's  sensuality  and  of  the  efforta,  temporarily 
succcaaful,  to  supplant  ha  in  his  favouri  retained  her  ascendancy 
over  him  to  the  last.  Murad  had  none  ol  the  qualities  of  > 
ruler.  He  waa  good-natured,  though  cruel  enough  on  occailod: 
his  ■"■'"■""  bad  been  nutked  by  tbe  murder,  accetdint  to  the 


atom  tbea  — t.MhfcjJ,  of  hit  G*e  brMhen.  Hb  wfO-tBWB 
bid  tmtfy  been'  ODdctmined  by  the  Dphun  hibiL,  uid  wu  hinhir 
imfcmH  tqt  the  Mnuul  acoMa  thu  ultimildy  killid 
Mm  bad  be  any  Une  lot  nile;  hii  days  war  qxnt  in  tba  Bodety 
ri  tirnikiim.  bnSDoni  ind  poeU,  and  ho  hinudf  dabitlcd  ' 
Tcne-puldac  of  a  myitic  tendeacy. 

Hi*  one  utempt  at  niann,  the  older  tottiiddiii(  the  nle  o( 
luoiicuiti  lo  u  to  itop  the  gmwlnc  intempcnnce  td  the 
jiniiariei,  broke  down  on  the  oppiwtioB  of  Ibe  laldiery.  He 
vu  the  bst  ultu  to  ihuc  penoniUy  tn  the  proceedi  of  the 

■  by  Ibe  ule  o(  oSca.    Thii  comiption  wu  fatally 

■  e  army,  the  feudal  baaii  of  which  wai  upped  by 

B  of  iffi  for  the  benefit  of  Domineci  of  favourites 

through  the  ume  influeocei 


the  Ciimea,  Dsgbeslan,  Yi  ...... 

prevent  Ibe  decay  of  the  Ottonun  pomr;  indeed,  by  Wailiemcg 
'     n  lUtet,  thty  butencd  ibc  proctv.  noce  they 
'    -4X  of  Ruuit  to  Ibe  Black  Sotand  ibe 


Murad,  triio  bad  welcomed  (he  Fcr^n  War  u  i  good  oppor- 
tunity for  ridding  himaeli  of  the  prcHnce  of  Ibe  Janluariea, 
whom  lie  drtaded,  bad  loon  cauie  to  fear  their  Iriumphant 
retuTTi.  locfnied  by  the  deba^ng  of  Lhe  coinage,  which  robbed 
them  of  part  of  their  pay,  they  invaded  the  Divan  clamouring 
fgr  the  heads  c<  Ibe  uillan'i  favDurile,  the  bryUrbcy  of  Rumelia, 
tod  of  the  dtJUrdar  (finance  minisler),  which  were  thrown  to 
ttem  (April  J,  1589).  This  was  the  firat  lime  that  the  jsnlsurici 
had  invaded  the  palace:  a  precedent  lo  be  loa  often  followed. 
The  ouibreaii  of  another  European  wu  in  IS91  gave  iheiultan 
an  Dpponunity  of  ridding  bimHlf  of  lheirpresenc«.  Murad  died 
m  1595,  leaving  to  his  luctessot  a  legacy  ol  war  and  anaichy. 

It  wu  under  Murad  IIL  tlul  England's  rtlalions  vilh  the 
Porte  began.  NeGotiations  were  opened  In  ijjg  with  Queen 
Qiabcth  ihnni)^  ceiliin  Britiib  merchantsi  in  ijSo  ihc  Gni 
Capitutatiota  witb  England  were  aignedi  In  158]  William 
Harebone,  the  £1^  BriLiah  ambassador  to.  the  Pone,  arrived 
It  Coratantinopte,  and  in  1593  commercial  Capitulations  were 
l^ned  with  England  granting  the  lame  privileges  as  those 
ttjayrd  by  the  French.    (See  CAFITUUnoHB.) 

MtTun  IV.  (i6ii-i&ii>)  was  the  nn  of  Sultan  Ahmed  I., 
aad  sacccrikd  his  uncle  Mustafa  L  ui  16]].  For  the  £nt  nine 
yean  of  his  rdgn  his  youth  prevented  him  from  taking  more  than 
aa  abvrver^B  part  in  afTairs.  But  the  lessons  thus  learnt  were 
suSdenily  striking  to  mould  hii  whole  character  and  policy. 
The  minority  of  the  sultan  give  full  play  to  the  anuchic  elements 
ia  the  slate;  the  soldiery,  ^ahii  sod  janisatiea,  conscious  of 
their  power  and  lecklesl  Ihrougb  Impunity,  rose  in  revolt 
witncva  the  whim  seized  them,  demanding  piivileget  and  the 
hods  of  those  who  displeased  them,  not  sparing  even  the 
Eilian'a  favourites.  In  1631  the  qiahis  of  Asia  Minor  rose  in 
remit,  in  proiesl  a^nst  the  deposition  of  the  grand  vizier 
Ehosrev;  their  lepieienlatives  ciowded  to  Constantinople, 
■oned  the  new  grand  viser,  Halii,  in  the  court  o[  the  palace. 


aod  paisoed  the  sultan 


1  ttie   ii 


n  heads  ol  bis  advisanand  favouriira 
on  penalty  of  his  own  deposition.  Hafiz  was  nirrendertd,  : 
mhiniary  martyr;  other  minislen  were  deposed;  Musiafi 
Fa^ha,  aga  of  lhe  janissaries,  was  saved  by  his  own  iroopi 


IMabommed  the  Creek);  and  on  the  igth  of  May  1631,  by  a 
ncceslu!  personal  appeal  to  the  loyaJly  ol  the  janissaries, 
Uurad  crushed  lhe  rebels,  whom  he  surrounded  in  the  Hippo- 
drone.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  fonnd  himself  possessed  of 
(flective  autociUic  posKI. 


Bit  tenrily  has  remained  legendary.  Death  was  the  penalty 
lor  lhe  least  offence,  and  no  past  services — at  Kocs  Mahommed 
waa  to  find  to  his  cost^ — were  admitted  in  extenuation.  The  uie 
of  lobacxo.  coBee,  opium  and  wine  wen  foibiddes  on  pain 
of  death ;  eighteen  persons  are  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  in 
a  lin^  day  for  lafiingin|  this  rule.  During  Ui  whole  leicii. 
Indeed.  tUMMted  oSenden  againit  the  sultan's  authority  were 
done  to  d^th.  singly  or  in  thousands.  The  tale  of  his  vicUni*  is 
said  to  Lave  eicgeded  loe.ooo. 

But  If  be  waa  the  most  ciuel.  Murad  was  also  one  of  the  most 
manly,  of  the  later  sultaiis.  He  waa  of  gigantic  strength,  which 
he  maintained  by  constant  physical  eicrdses.  He  waa  alsl> 
fond  of  bunting,  and  for  this  reason  usually  lived  at  Adrianople. 
He  broke  Ihrougb  Ibe  alleged  tradition,  ber^ueatbed  by  Suleiman 
the  Magnificent  to  his  succeaaots,  that  the  sultan  should  not 
command  the  troops  in  person,  and  took  command  in  the 
Persian  war  which  led  to  the  capture  of  Bagdad  (i6}S)  and  the 
conclusion  of  an  honourable  peace  (May  7,  i6jg).  Early  In  1640 
be  died,  barely  twenly-nine  yean  of  age.  The  cause  of  his  death 
was  acute  gout  brought  on  by  eiceisive  drinking.  In  ^te  ti 
bis  drunkeDness,  however,  Muiad  was  a  bigoted  Sunnl,  and  Uw 
main  cause  of  bis  campaign  against  Persia  was  his  desire  10 
extirpate  the  Sbia  heresy.  In  the  iolervalt  of  bis  campaigning! 
and  crueltiet  the  tulian  would  amuse  bis  entourage  by  e^bit- 
ing  feats  of  sirengih.  or  compoae  veraea,  some  of  which  were 
published  under  the  pseudonym  of  MuradL 

ibovF.  J.  von  Hanuner-Purgilall. 


eaiuini  Aicjka  (Feat.   I&40),  ^ 


MniAD  V.  (i84D-rQ04),  eldest  son  of  Sultan  Abd-ul-Mejid. 
was  bom  on  the  list  of  September  1840.  On  the  accession  of 
his  tmcle  Abd-ul-Aais,  Prince  Mahommed  Murad  Effendi — 
as  he  was  then  called — was  deprived  of  all  share  In  public 
affairs  and  Imprisoned,  owing  to  bis  ^position  to  the  siiltan^i 
plan  tor  altering  the  order  of  succession.  On  the  deposition  ol 
Abd-ul-Azii  on  the  301b  of  Hay  i8]6,  Uurad  was  haled  from  bit 
prison  by  a  mob  of  softas  and  soldiers  of  (he  "  Young  Turkey  " 
party  under  Suleiman  Pasha,  and  proclaimed  "  emperor  by  the 
grace  of  God  and  the  will  ol  the  people."  Three  tnonths  later, 
however,  his  health,  undermined  by  his  bog  confinement,  gave 
way;  and  on  lhe  jist  of  August  he  was  deposed  to  make  toom 
for  bis  younger  brother,  Abd-ul-HamId  II.  He  was  kept  in 
confinement  in  the  Cheragan  palace  till  bit  death  on  the  i^th  of 
August  1904. 

See  Kjralry,  ItBurai  V..  priHa,  lallaH.  prinmnitr  iUal  1S40- 
7S76  (Pang.  1378) ;  Diemaleddin  Bey.  S<-Ua<i  Mmad  V..  On  TurHik 
Zlyiuuly  ilyOity,  tS}6-lSg$  (London,  1S9J}. 

miRAEIIA,  the  name  of  an  eel  common  in  the  Meditenaneao, 
and  highly  cUecroed  by  the  andcnl  Bomaosi  it  ma  alterwarda 


the  Indo-PadBc. 
the  whole  genus  of  £ih«  to  which  the  Mediterranetii 
I  DeJongs,  and  which  is  abundantly  represented  in  tropical 
lb-tropical  seas,  espedaliy  in  rocky  parts  or  on  coral  reefs. 
Some  ninety  spedes  ate  knocn.     In  the  mtjotity  a  long  fin 
Ibe  bead  along  the  back,  round  the  tail  to  the  vent. 


MURAL  DECORATION 


.e  ol  pcctonl  and  ventral 


lelcu  and  imwlh, 
!  brighi  cclDura,  id  iliil  thew  £sha 
jnaka.    The  mouth  i>  wide,  ihe  jai 
midable,  generally  ihaiply  pointed, 

A  only  lo  BcLzc  iti  prey  (which  chieliy 


33.    The  ikin  : 

Inquently  mistake 
rang  ind  inned  wit 


other  fishes)  but  also  to  inflict  w 


nom  woo  approach 
t,  and  is  leared  by 


onfined  to  ihe  ( 
Ji  Oceai 


Some  ol  Ihe  tR^cal  Uuraenai  exceed  a  length  of  lo  It.,  but 
most  ol  the  apecie),  among  Ibem  the  Mediterrtoesn  (peciei, 
attain  to  only  ball  that  length.  The  latter,  the  "  morem  "  o[ 
the  Italian!  and  tbe  Unrama  luitna  b\  jchihyologiits,  was 
con^dered  by  the  ancient  Romans  to  be  one  ol  the  greatest 
delicadea.  and  was  kept  in  large  ponds  and  aquaria.  It  is  not 
lauthera  Europe,  but  is  spread  over  the 

Its  body  is  genciallyolancb  blown,  maiked  with  tuge  yellowish 

MURAL  DECORATION,  ■  general  term  loi  the  art  of  onunien 
lag  wall  lurfacei,     Thece  is  scarcely  one  ol  the  nuni  nius 
bnnchet  ol  detontive  itt  which  has  not  at  some  tune  or     h 
been  applied  to  this  purpotc.'    Foi  what  may  be  caQed    be 
practical  or  fumiihing  point  ol  view,  see  Waix<ovebin 
Bere  the  subject  is  treated  rathec  as  pan  ol  the  hiuoiy        rt 

I.  Rdieji  lailplurtd  tn  UariU  ot  Stmt.—Tha  ii  the  des 
method  of  wall-decoration,  of  which  numerous  examples  ti 
The  tombs  and  temples  of  Egypt  are  rich  in  this  kind  ol  m  ral 

These  Kulptures  ate,  as  amle,  carved  in  low  reliel;  in  many  cases 
they  are  "  caunler-iuok,"  that  is,  the  most  projecting  jarts  o 
the  figures  do  not  eittnd  beyond  Ihe  Sat  lutlace  of  the  grouod 
Some  unfinished  relieli  discovettd  In  Ihe  tock-ciit  tombs  o 
Thebes  show  the  manner  in  which  the  tculptot  set  10  w  k 
The  plain  suilace  ol  the  slonc  was  marked  out  by  red  lines  i 
number  of  squares  of  equaJ  size.  The  use  ol  this  wA  probab 
'  '  ■    '    ■  ■  ■    ■        lirging  the  deiigr  ' 


Kisliiico 


excessive  tealisni  or  individuality  ol  i 
study  ol  the  life-model  was  permitte 
been  covered  with  tbese  squares,  the 
dipped  in  red  the  outlines  ol  his  reliel 


proportions,  loUowing    h 
by  the  Egyptians.     N 

:.'    When  the  surface  h  d 
anisl  drew  with  a  brush 


rarely  the  ground  was  left  the  natural  tint  ol  the  stone  t 
and  only  the  figures  and  hieroglyplis  painted.  In  tt 
sculpture  in  hard  basalt  or  granite  the  painting  appi 
10  have  been  omitted  altogether.  The  absence  ol  pc 
elTccts  and  tbe  severe  lell-reslrainl  ol  the  sculptors  in  I 


ol  the  irtisLs  is  apparent  when  we  eiaj 
ol  birds  and  animalsi  the  special  chan 
and  species  were 


le  their 


•ught  by  the  ancient  Egyptian 
ana  reproaucea  id  (tone  or  colour,  in  a  half-symbolic  way 
suggesting  those  peculiarities  ol  lorm,  plumage,  or  raovemen 
which  are  the  "  dilletcitia  "  ol  each,  other  ideas  bearing  les 
directly  on  tbe  point  being  eliminated. 

Tlie  subjects  ol  these  mural  sculptures  are  endless;  almoi 
every  possible  incident  in  man's  lile  here  or  beyond  the  grav 
is  repimiuced  with  the  closest  detail.  The  tomb  ol  Hh  a 
Sakkarah  (about  4soo  B.C.)  bu  some  ol  the  finest  and  earlies 
specimens  of  these  mural  sculptuies,  especially  rich  in  illustn 

•  See  al»CEBA  Mies;  Mosaic  ;pAisiiK0;SciJLrTU«e;T*re5TsY 
TiLBs:a]iaEcrrTMrlai4,4rc*a«'gt/;GaeEKAKt;  Rohan  Aai 


lions  of  the  domestic  I 

ritual  and  belief  of  the 
hieratic  subjects  with  tl 
the  Egyptian  kings. 

be  applied  also  to  tbe  Ball-sculptures  iTinn  Ihe  royal  palacei  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylnn,  the  finest  ol  which  are  shown  by  inscrip- 
tions to  date  from  Ihe  time  of  Sennacherib  to  that  ol  Saidana- 
palus  (from  joj  to  615  B.C.).  These  are  carved  in  low  reliel  with 
almost  gem-like  delicacy  of  detail  on  enormous  slabs  of  white 
marble.  The  sacred  subjects,  generally  represenling  tbe  king 
worsh^iptng  one  of  Ihe  numerous  Assyrian  gods,  are  mostly 
large,  olten  colossal  in  scale.    The  other  subjects,  illustrating 

bunting,  et  long  procesuons  of  prisoners  and  tribute-bearers 
coining  to  do  him  homage,  are  generally  smaller  and  in  some  cases 
veiy  mlnn     in  scale   Sg  Th    arrang 


leople,  and  the  temples  combine  th  :sc 
history  of  Ihe  reigns  and  victories  ol 


these  relieft 


love  for  dramatic  eSecI  than  an; 
Ihe  art  of  Egypt,  birds  and  ai 

representing  a  lioness  wounded  by  an  arrow  in  her  sjune  and 
dragging  helplessly  her  paralysed  bind  legs,  aflords  an  eiample 
of  wonderlul  truth  and  pathos.  Remarkable  technical  skill  is 
shown  in  all  these  sculptures  by  the  way  in  which  the  sculptors 
have  obtained  tbe  utmost  amount  ol  eSect  with  the  smallest 
possible  amount  nl  reliel,  in  this  respect  celling  strongly  to  mind 
a  similar  peculiarity  in  the  work  ol  the  Florentine  Donatello. 

The  palace  at  Mashila  on  the  hajj  road  in  Moah,  built  by  Ihe 
Sasaniin  Chosroes  II.  (iji.  614-61;),  is  ornamented  on  ihc 
The  deugns 


decoration   on   Moslem    buik 
date.' 
Especially  in  Italy  during  th 


ok  betwe 
itely  con 


h  the 


hat  oldest  and  mo«  widely 

tient  day  they  Irequendy 
-"■■'  — nulacture. 


MURAL  DECORATION 


(<  maibk  la  low  reUd  ir 

Them 


L  frequently  need  (or  vall'deCDntioD. 
u  ooEutie  eumpie  b  the  bemutif ul  Bcnd  of  reliefs  od  Ibe 
at  ol  Orvieto  Cubcdnl,  Ibe  work  of  Giavumi  Fiiaao  ud 
hb  pupili  in  ihe  cady  p«rt  ol  tbe  14th  onlury,  Tbete  in  imall 
relict,  iUuxntive  «(  Ui«  (Nd  ud  New  Tsumeou.  of  gncelul 
doiin  u>d  (JuUul  neculion.  A  fniwih  of  bruiching  ttHiMfe 
lena  to  unite  utd  [nme  Ihe  lien  of  nibjecu. 

Of  *  widely  diSeieoi  dan,  bul  of  couidenble  impoiUnceia 
Ibe  history  o>(  muni  decoruion,  ue  ibe  beautiful  nUefi.  Kulp- 
luicd  in  >tone  and  marble,  witb  which  Mgtlem  buildinti  in 
many  parti  of  Ibe  worid  an  ornamented.  ThtM  ue  mostly 
Inmetrkal  pattemi  of  great  intricacy,  wblcb  cover  Urge 
soifacet.  Irequently  broken  up  Into  panelt  by  bandi  of  more 
Bowing  omanKDt  or  Arabic  iiucriptions.  The  moiques  of 
Cairo,  India  and  Persia,  and  the  domestic  Moslem  buildings  of 
Spain  are  eitremcly  rich  in  ibii  tneihod  of  decoration.  Id 
*Fslem  Eun>pe.  especially  during  (be  15th  century,  stone 
panelled  .work  with  rich  tracery  formed  a  large  part  of  the  scheme 
d  decoration  in  all  the  more  splendid  building  Akin  to  this, 
though  without  actual  relief,  is  the  itone  tnccry — inlaid  flush 
rough  flint  walls — which  was  a  mode  of  onumeot  brgcly 


d  for  > 


ig  the  ej 
Ik  and  Suffolk,    It  is  aloxst  peculiar  to  that  di 


of  tl 


skill  and  U 


10  the  BUteiiali 


buQdcn  adapud  Ibcit  mclliad  ol 
in  hand. 

I.  UbtUi  fneer. — Asotbet  widely  used  method  of  mural 
decoration  baa  been  tbe  application  of  thin  naarble  linings  to 
wall^uifacH,  tbe  decontfve  effect  being  produced  by  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  marble  Itself  and  not  by  sculptured  reliefs.  One  of 
the  iridesl  buUdings  in  tbe  world,  the  so-olled  "  Temple  of  the 
Sphinx  "  smong  the  Ciza  pynmids,  is  built  of  grul  blocks  of 
graiute,  tbe  inside  of  the  moms  being  lined  with  slabs  of  semi- 
tnrispaRnt  African  alahuter  about  j  in,  thick.  In  the  »t  cen- 
tury thin  vmon  of  richly  colound  marble*  were  largely  used 
by  the  Kominito  dccatite  brick  and  stone  wtlk.  Pliny  (H.fl. 
inn  6)  speaks  of  this  practice  as  being  a  new  and  degenente 
invention  in  his  time.  &tany  aamplu  eiiu  at  Pompeii  aiul  in 
other  Roman  buildings.  .Numerous  Byiantlne  churches,  such 
as  St  Saviour's  at  Constantinople,  and  St  George's,  Thessalonica, 
have  tbe  lower  part  of  the  internal  walls  richly  ornamented  in 
tbis  way.  It  was  commonly  used  to  form  a  dado,  tbe  upper  part 
of  the  building  being  covered  with  mosaic  The  cathedra]  of 
Monreale  and  other  Siculo-Nonnan  buildinp  owe  *  great  deal 
of  their  tplendout  to  these  linings  of  richly  variegated  marbles. 
Id  most  caies  tbe  main  turface  it  of  light-coloured  marble  or 
alabaster,  inlaid  bands  of  darker  tint  or  rolonred  mosaic  betng 
used  to  divide  the  surface  Into  panels.  The  peculiar  Italian- 
Colbic  of  nonbem  and  central  Italy  during  the  14th  and  I5lh 
cvuturies,  and  at  Venice  some  centuries  earlier,  relied  greatly 

and  tbe  cathedral  of  Florence  are  magniScent  eiamples  of  this 
work  used  eitemally.  Both  inside  and  out  most  of  the  richest 
examples  of  Moslem  ircbitecture  owe  much  to  tbis  method  ol 
decontion;  tbe  mo*qae>  and  palaco  of  India  and  Persia  are  in 
many  easel  compleliely  lilted  witb  the  most  brilliant  sorts  of 
marble  of  csntrastiog  linta. 

J.  WaO-Limatt  af  Oase*  Btidit  tr  TilM.— This  is  a  very 
important  daa  of  decoration,  and  from  its  almost  Imperishable 


capable  of  producing  a  splendour  of  < 


r,  and  its  brilliaD 


d"by  gl  ' 


iricks  modelled 
iptioni,  and  then  coated 
brillianl  coknir  in  siliceous  enamel— it  was  largely  used 
by  the  andent  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  as  well  M  by  the  later 
Suaniansof  Persia.  In  the  iitb  and  nth  centuiiea  the  Moslems 
of  Petsia  broui^I  this  art  to  great  perfection,  and  used  It  on  a 
luge  scale,  chiefly,  though  not  invariably,  for  Internal  walls, 
Tbe  main  nrfaces  wen  covered  by  thick  earthenware  tiles, 
overlaid  with  a  white  enamet.  Tboe  were  do)  rectangular,  but 
oi  various  shapo,  moMly  lonie  form  of  a  star,  amnged  so  as  tf 
tl  cknely  tocElha.    DcLcMe  and  nlaute  patterns  were  then 


painted  on  tbe  tiles,  after  Ihe  first  firfng.  In  t  cf>pper-tlke  ccJouf 
with  strong  metaUic  lustre,  produced  by  the  deoudiiaEioa  of 
a  metallic  salt  in  the  process  of  the  second  firing.  Bands  and 
frieies  with  Arabic  inscriptions,  modelled  boldly  in  high  relief, 
wen  used  to  bresk  up  (he  monotony  of  the  surface.  In  that, 
aa  a  rule,  tbe  pro5ecting  letten  were  painted  blue,  and  tbe  flat 
ground  enriched  with  very  minute  patterns  in  the  lustre-colour, 
litis  combination  ol  bold  nlief  arid  delicate  painting  produces 
great  vigour  and  richness  of  efl^ect,  equally  telling  whether  viewed 
in  the  mass  ot  closely  examined  tile  by  tile.  In  the  rgth  century 
iustn-cobun,  tbout^  still  largely  empbyed  lor  plates,  vase*  sod 
other  vokIs,  opedally  in  Spain,  wen  little  used  for  tHes;  and 
another  class  of  ware,  rich  in  the  variety  and  brilliance  of  iti 
cdIouii,  wu  crtentivdy  used  by  Moslem  builden  all  over  ths 
Mahommedan  world,  Tbe  meat  sumptuous  sorts  ol  tiles  used 
for  wail-coveringl  an  those  of  the  so-called  "  Rhodian  "  and 
Damssceoe  wans,  the  work  of  Persian  potters  at  many  places. 
Those  made  at  Rhodes  are  coarsely  executed  in  comparison  witb 
the  produce  of  the  older  potteries  at  Isfahin  and  Damascui 
(see  Ceiaiqcs].  These  are  rectangular  tiles  of  earthenwan, 
covered  witb  a  white  "  slip,"  and  painted  in  brilliant  coloun  with 
slight  conventionalized  representations  of  various  flowers, 
especially  tbe  rose,  the  hyadntb  and  the  canutioiL  The  red 
used  is  applied  in  considenble  body,  so  as  to  stand  out  in  slight 
relief.  Another  class  of  design  is  mon  geometrical,  forming 
regular  npcatt;  but  tbe  most  beautiful  composition*  are  those 
in  which  the  natural  growth  of  (rtc*  and  flowen  is  Imitated,  tbe 
btanche*  and  blossoms  spreading  over  a  huge  surface  covered  by 
hundreds  of  tiles  without  any  repetition-  One  of  the  finest 
examples  is  the  "  Mccca^wnll  "  in  the  mosque  of  Ibrahim  Agha, 


has  Ihe  design  almost  entirely  executed  in  blue.  It  was  about 
A.D,  1600,  in  the  reign  ol  Shah  Abbas  I.,  that  this  class  of  ^tery 
was  brought  to  greatest  perfection,  and  it  is  in  Persia  that  the 
most  magnificent  example*  are  found,  dating  from  the  nth  to 
thc.i7ih  centuries,  The  most  remarkable  examples  lor  beiuty 
and  extent  an  the  mosque  at  Tabrii,  built  by  AH  Khoja  in  the 
i3th  century,  the  ruined  tomb  of  Sulun  Khodabend  (a.d.  ijoj- 
ijr6)  at  Sultaniyas,  the  palace  of  Shah  Abba*  I.  and  the  lomb 
of  Abbas  II.  (d.  *,□.  ifiM)  at  Isfahin,  all  of  which  buildings  an 
covered  almost  entirely  inside  and  out. 

Another  impotUnt  class  of  wall-(ilt*  ate  (hose  manufactured 
by  the  Spanish  Moot*,  called  "  aiule}oa,"  especially  during  the 
14th  century.   TheK  are  in  a  very  different  style,  being  designed 
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outh 


Gihen 


if  pcftonl  tod  ventral  fini.  The  ilua  ii 
m  Euny  ipedei  omimented  with  vuied 
that  thc»  fiihu  uc  frcqurcLly  mistaken 
I  wide,  the  jam  ilrong  and  aimed  with 
irply  [Hinted,  leelh,  which  enable  the 
«  iu  prey  (which  chiefly  coniiita  of 
inflict  tecioiu,  uid  nmclimn  dangei- 
Ics.  It  atladi*  penoni  Hbo  tppcaach 
t  In  ahallow  W4ter,  and  is  feared  by 


ie  of  the  tropical  IfxntnMi  eiceed  »  tenglb  of  is  ft.,  hut 
most  of  the  species,  among  them  the  Mediisrraneao  ipedes. 
attain  to  only  half  that  length.  The  laiiet,  the  "  morena  "  ol 
Ibe  Italians  and  the  Uuracna  Idcnn  of  ichthyologisli,  wai 
considered  by  the  ancient  Romans  lo  be  one  of  the  grealeit 
ddicacia,  and  pma  kept  in  targe  ponds  and  aquaria-  It  is  not 
confined  to  the  coasts  oT  sauthcrn  Europe,  but  is  iptcad  over  (he 
Indian  Ocean,  and  is  not  uncommon  on  the  coasts  ol  Autlralla. 
It!  body  is  generally  ul  a  rich  brown,  marked  with  laige  yellowish 
spots,  each  of  which  contains  smaller  brown  spots. 

MORAL  DECORATION,  a  general  term  for  Ibc  art  of  onuncnt- 
log  will  suifaces.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  the  numerous 
branches  of  de<«nttve  ait  which  has  not  at  some  time  or  other 
been  applied  to  this  purpose.'  For  what  may  be  oiled  Ibe 
practical  or  furnishing  point  of  view,  se«  Waix-cavERiHCi. 
Here  (he  aubject  is  treated  rather  as  pan  of  the  history  of  an. 

I.  Filit/i  laUflnred  in  Uarbte  or  SUme.—Ttia  is  the  oldest 
method  of  wall-decoration,  of  which  numerous  examples  eiist. 
The  tombs  and  temples  of  Egypt  are  rich  in  this  kind  of  muial 

These  sculptures  an  


is.  them 


the  figures  do  not  eiiend  beyond  Ihe  Eat  surface  of  the  groui 
Some  unfinished  relief!  discovered  in  the  rock^ut  tombs  01 
Thebes  show  the  manner  in  which  the  sculptor  set  to  work. 
The  plain  surface  of  the  stone  was  marked  out  by  red  lines  into  a 
numbK*  of  squares  of  equal  size.  The  use  of  this  tiii  probably 
twofold:  first,  as  a  guide  in  cnbrging  the  design  from  a  small 
drawing,  a  method  still  commonly  practised;  second,  to  help  the 
artist  to  draw  his  figures  with  just  proportions,  following  the 
strict  canons  which  were  laid  down  by  the  Egypliana.     No 

study  of  the  life-model  wu  permitted.'  When  the  surface  had 
been  covered  with  these  squares,  (he  artist  drew  wi[h  a  brush 
dipped  in  red  the  outlines  of  his  relief,  azid  then  cut  round  them 
with  his  chisel. 

When  the  relief  was  finished.  It  was,  as  a  rule,  entirely  painted 
over  with  much  minuteness  and  great  variety  of  colours.  More 
rarely  the  ground  was  left  (he  natural  tin!  of  (be  stone  or  marble, 
and  only  (he  figures  and  hieroglyphs  painted.  Id  the  case  ot 
sculpture  in  hard  basalt  or  granite  the  painting  appears  often 
to  have  been  omitted  altogether.  The  absence  of  perspective 
effects  and  the  severe  self-restraint  of  the  sculptors  in  the  matter 

decoration.    Thai  th( 


nt  of  skiU 


observj 


of  birds  and  animalsi  the  special  charade 
and  spedes  were  unerringly  caught  by  I 

suggesting  those  peculiarities  ot  form,  p 

which  ate  the  "  differentia  "  of  each,  ol 

rtcilyoBthepo 


their 


ire  on  the  part 

1  each  creatuR 
ient  Egyptian, 
lymbolie  way, 

IS  bearing  less 


The  subjecu  of  these  mural  sculptures  are  endless;  alt 
every  possible  Incident  in  man's  life  here  or  beyond  the  g 
is  reproduced  with  the  closest  detail.  Tbc  tomb  of  HI 
Sakkanh  (about  4jao  Ji.c.)  has  some  of  tbc  finest  and  ear 
specimens  of  these  mural  sculptules,  especially  rich  in  illu^ 

'  SeealwCaaABics :  Mosaic  :  PaitiiiMC  ;SciJi.mia!;T*pes' 
pi.ls;alioEaTrr;.4Fliiidi<rcta«^ry;CacBiI  Aei;RoHAHj 


s  before 


tbosof  the  domestic  life  and  occupations  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  latter  tombs,  as  a  rule,  have  sculptures  depicting  the  religious 
ritual  and  belief  of  the  people,  and  the  temples  combine  Ib.ie 
hieratic  subjects  with  the  history  ol  the  teigns  and  victoriei  of 
the  Egyptian  kings. 

culpturea  from  the  royal  palaces  of 

nest  of  which  arc  shown  by  inscrip- 

Lt  ol  Sardana. 


170510 


.c).    These  are  carved  in 
I  of  di    " 


gvnenlly  representing  the  king 
worsnipping  one  01  tne  numerous  Assyrian  gods,  an  mostly 
large,  often  colossal  in  scale.  The  other  subjects,  illustrating 
the  life  and  asiusements  ol  the  king,  his  prowess  in  war  or 
hunting,  or  long  proceakns  of  prisoneis  and  (ribute-bearers 
coming  lo  do  him  bomigt,  an  getHnlly  smaller  and  in  »me  case* 
arrangement  of  these  reliefs 


lical  skill 

hown  in  all  these  sculptures  by  (he  way  in  which  the  sculptors 
lave  obtained  the  utmost  amount  ot  effect  with  the  smallesl 
lossible  amount  ot  relief,  in  this  respect  calling  strongly  to  mind 
,  similar  peculiarity  in  the  work  of  (he  Florentine  Donatello. 

The  palace  at  Mashila  on  the  bajj  road  in  Moab.  built  by  the 
iasanian  Cbosroes  II.  (a.d.  614-617),  is  ornamented  on  the 
:itepoi  with  beautiful  surface  sculpture  in  stone.  The  deugnj 
~  of  peculiar  interest  as  forming  a  link  between  Assyrian  and 


1    Moslem 


lected  w 
Idingi   of   camparatively   modem 


Especially  in  Italy  dur 

■  Among  Ibe  Maihha  eirvings  occur 

hitthe  other  common  variety  of  this  b.__ 

the  beasts.    TheK  deiiins,  occaiionally  varied  by  fieuns  o(  human 
worshippcfi  inuead  of  tTie  bcaui.  igrvived  long  alter  Ihrir  meaning 

appear  en  carpets  and  other  leitilcs  ol  Oriental  m 


lie  prevnt  day  they  frequently 
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.    Thetc  in  uull 


«f  muUt  In  low  rtUet  m*  rnqnentljF  tad 

The  tnnal  iwlibic  eunpk  u  tbc  beautiful  x 

mt  front  of  Orvielo  CiUmlnl,  Ihc  voik  oi  ( 

hts  pupih  la  tbc  rariy  part  of  Itw  14II1 

icliefi.  iUuMiaiivi  of  the  CW  ud  Nci  .      _ 

dctign  ud  >kilful  cucutioo.     A  fiowifa  of  branchini  (olU(e 

KTvcs  to  unile  lod  (rune  Uk  tier*  of  lubJKU. 

Of  I  widdy  diEfrent  diM,  but  of  coniidcnble  importiDCc  in 
the  hiUoty  B(  nunt  decomiaD.  uc  the  beautiful  nlidt,  Kulp- 
tund  in  Mooe  and  nurtile,  irith  which  Mgalcm  buildinei  in 
many  parti  of  the  world  aie  ornamented.  Thcae  are  moitly 
(Hinwtrical  pattern]  of  fieat  intricacy,  which  cover  U>Ee 
turfaca,  Irtquenily  broken  up  into  paneli  by  bands  ol  more 
Sgwini  omanent  or  Arabic  inicriplions.  The  motquet  of 
Cairo,  India  and  Pcnia.  and  the  donmlic  Modem  buildingi  of 
Spain  are  euremely  rich  in  ihii  method  of  decoration.  In 
vrUem  Europe,  especially  during  the  15th  century,  atone 
panelled- work  with  ricb  tracery  formed  a  larffe  part  of  the  scheme 
of  decoration  in  all  the  more  splendid  buildings.  Akin  to  this, 
(hough  without  actual  relief,  is  the  stone  tracery — inlaid  flush 
into  roujEh  flint  walls — which  was  a  mode  of  omament  largely 
used  for  enriching  the  exteiion  of  churches  in  the  couotica  of 
Norfolk  and  Suflolk.  It  is  altnost  peculiar  to  that  district,  and 
is  an  esamptc  of  the  skill  and  laste  with  which  the  medieval 

in  hand. 

1.  UbtUi  Vnutr. — Another  widely  vsed  mclbod  of  muisl 
dccocaiioB  has  been  the  appiiottion  of  thin  marble  linings  to 
waJl4uifaccs,  the  decorative  effect  being  produced  by  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  marble  itself  and  not  by  sculptured  reliefs.  One  of 
the  (ddesl  buildings  in  the  world,  the  u-called  "  Temple  of  the 
Sphina  "  among  the  Ciza  pyramids,  is  built  of  great  blocks  of 
granite,  the  inside  of  the  rooms  bcmg  lined  with  slabs  of  seml- 
tran^urent  African  alabaster  about  i  in.  thick.  In  Ihe  iK  cen- 
tury this  veoeen  d(  richly  coloured  marblit  wen  largely  used 
by  the  Romuu  to  decorate  brick  and  atone  walls.  Pliny  (fT.iV. 
luvL  6)  speaks  of  this  practice  as  being  a  new  and  degenerate 
invention  in  bis  lime,  ^Uoy  eaamplet  eiist  at  Pompeii  and  in 
olber  Roman  buildings.  .Numerous  Byaantlne  churches,  such 
as  Si  Saviour^sat  Coiutantiruple,  aiul  5t  George's,  Thessalonica, 
have  (he  lower  part  of  the  internal  walls  richly  ornamented  in 
this  way.  It  was  commonly  used  to  form  a  dado,  the  upper  port 
of  tiK  building  being  covered  with  mossic  The  cathedral  of 
Uonreale  and  other  Sicuk>-NarTnan  buildinp  owe  a  great  deal 
of  (heir  splewtour  to  these  linings  ol  richly  variegated  marblcs- 
In  most  cases  the  main  surface  b  of  tight-coloured  marble  or 
alabaster,  inlaid  bands  of  darkef  tint  or  coloured  mosaic  being 
used  to  divide  the  surface  into  panels.  The  peculiar  Italian- 
Colbic  of  northern  and  central  Italy  during  (he  14th  and  istb 

foritt  effects  on  this  treatment  of  marble.  St  Mark's  at  Venice 
and  the  cathedral  of  Florence  ire  magnificent  eumples  of  this 
wDik  used  eitemally.  Both  inside  and  out  most  of  (he  richest 
eiamples  of  Moslem  irctiitecture  owe  much  to  this  metliod  of 
decDraiion;  the  moaque*  and  palaces  of  India  and  Persia  ate  in 
many  cases  cmnpletely  lined  with  the  tnoit  brilliant  sorts  ol 
maible  of  contiutiof  tints. 

J.  WtO-Ummti  ^  Glatd  Bricb  tr  TSa.—'XVa  ts  ■  very 
imponanl  daa  of  decmllon,  and  from  its  almost  imperishable 
nature,  its  ticbacM  of  aUtm,  and  III  brilliance  of  surface  is 
capable  of  produdng  a  vkodovr  of  effect  only  rivalled  by  glau 
nusiici.  Id  the  lea*  important  form— that  of  bricks  modelled 
or  stamped  in  relief  with  figures  and  inscriptions,  and  then  coaled 
■ith  a  bciHiant  colour  in  liliciaus  enamel— it  wu  latgely  used 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  as  well  as  by  the  later 
Simni.M  of  Persia.  In  the  nth  and  iithcenturio the  Moslems 
ol  Persia  bmudit  this  art  to  great  perfection,  uid  used  it  on  a 
lull  scale,  chiefly,  though  not  loviriably,  (or  iatemal  walls. 
The  main  surfaces  were  covettd  by  thick  earthenware  tiles, 
overlaid  with  a  white  enomeL  Thoe  were  not  rectangular,  but 
of  variow  shapes,  mostly  tame  form  of  a  star,  arranged  lo  as  t^ 
b  dosdy  tocMlvr-    Ddicate  u>d  minuu  pattema  were  then 


painted  on  the  tiles,  after  the  first  firing,  in  1 
with  ttn>iig  metallic  lustre,  produced  by  the  deoiidixation  of 
*  metallic  salt  in  the  process  ol  the  second  firing.  Bands  and 
tiieita  with  Arabic  inscription*,  modelled  bohlly  in  high  relief, 
were  used  to  break  up  the  monotony  ol  the  luriace.  In  these. 
u  a  rule,  the  pnjecling  letters  were  painted  blue,  and  the  fiat 
ground  enriched  with  very  minute  patterns  In  the  lusttKslour. 
This  combiiiatioD  of  bold  relief  and  delicate  painting  produces 
great  vigour  and  richness  ol  effect,  equally  telling  wbeiher  viewed 
in  the  man  or  dutely  eiamined  lite  by  tUe.  In  (he  i  jth  centuiy 
luB(re-c(4our*,  tbouj^  still  largely  employed  for  plates,  vases  and 
other  vosels,  especially  to  Sfiaia,  were  little  used  [or  tiles;  and 
another  diu  of  nre,  rich  in  the  variety  iiid  biilliance  ol  its 
cntoun,  was  eilenitvely  used  by  Moslem  builder*  all  over  Ihe 
Mahommedan  world.  The  mott  sumptuou*  loiti  of  tiles  used 
for  snitl-caveringi  ue  those  of  (he  u-oJled  "  Rbodiui "  and 
Damascene  waiet,  the  work  ol  Persian  potter*  (t  many  place*. 
Those  made  at  lUiodet  are  coarsely  executed  in  comparison  srith 
the  produce  of  the  older  potteries  at  ItfahAn  and  Damascul 
(see  CEaAiaca].  These  are  rectangular  tiles  of  earthenware, 
covered  with  i  white  "  slip,"  and  painted  in  brilliant  colours  with 
slight  conventionalized  representations  of  various  flowers. 
capecLslly  the  rose,  the  hyacinth  and  the  camatioo.  The  red 
used  is  applied  in  considerable  body,  so  as  to  stand  out  in  slight 
relief.  Another  dssa  of  design  I*  more  geometrical,  forming 
regular  repeats;  but  the  moM  beauliful  composition*  are  those 
in  which  the  natural  growth  of  trees  and  flowers  is  imitated,  the 
s  spreading  over  a '  '  ' ' 


r  deugn  almost  enl 
t.D,  i£oo,  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas  I.,  that  this  dau  ol  ^Itery 
was  brought  (o  greatest  perfection,  and  it  f*  in  Persia  (hat  (ho 
most  magnificent  examples  are  found,  dating  from  (he  1 2lh  to 

and  eitent  are  the  mosque  at  Tahiti,  built  by  All  Khoja  in  the 
nth  centuiy,  the  ruined  tomb  of  Sultan  Khodabend  (t.D.  ijoj- 
1316)  at  Sultaniya),  the  palace  of  Shah  Abbas  I.  and  the  tomb 
Df  Abbas  II.  (d.  A.B.  [M6)  at  Iifahln,  lU  ol  which  buildings  aia 
covered  almost  entirely  inside  and  out. 

Another  important  class  of  wsll-tiles  sre  those  manufactured 
by  the  Spanish  Moon,  called  "  aiulejos,"  especially  during  Ibl 
14th  century.    These  are  In  a  very  difiercot  style,  being  designed 
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W  tuggtst  ot  imiiuc  meaic  Tbty  hive  intiiute  intn 
being  gnnuicicol  pat(eni>  matkcd  out  by  Unci  in  sligb 
relief  1  brilliani  enantd  c<doui9  wtie  iben  bmned  inia  the  til< 
ihe  piojccttng  lints  fonniog  baundario  lor  the  pigments,  j 
rich  efiect  'a  produced  by  this  combinUioD  of  telief  ud  coloui 
Tfaey  ue  mainJy  used  for  dadoes  about  4  ft.  high,  often  >ui 
mounted  by  a  baad  of  tiles  with  painted  ioscriptiorLS.  The 
Alhambn  uid  Generalife  Palaces  at  Gnnada,  begun  in  the 
tjth  antury,  but  mainly  built  and  deconled  by  YOsuf  I.  and 
Mahonuned  V.  <a.d.  1333-1391),  uld  the  AlcsLor  at  Seville  have 
the  moat  beiuiiful  eiamplci  of  thoe  "  aiulejos."  The  latter 
building  chiefly  ones  in  dfcotatioiu  10  Pedro  the  Cruel  (ji.i>. 
13^)1  who  employed  Moorish  workmen  for  its  tile-coverings 
and  other  omamenta.  Many  other  buildings  [n  sauthem  Spain 
aze  enriched  in  the  same  way,  some  as  late  as  the  16th  ccDluiy. 
Almost  peculiar  to  Spain  are  a  variety  of  wall-tOe  ' '  '     ' 


ijth  o 


These 


though  rather  coancly  painted,  and  hive  a  rich  yellow  as  the 
piedominint  colour.  ITie  Cast  de  PiUloi  and  Ittbcl't  Chapel 
in  the  Alcaiar  PalAce,  both  at  Seville,  have  the  best  qtedmens 
of  these,  dating  (bout  the  year  1500.  In  other  Western  countries 
tiles  have  been  used  more  for  pavements  than  for  wall-decoration. 
4.  WaU^mtrinf,!  d/  Hard  Slucto.  fTaptaSy  aakhed  wlk 
Rdicfi.—The  Greeks  and  Romans  possessed  the  secret  of  making 
s  iuid  kind  of  stucco,  creamy  ia  colour,  and  capable  oE  receiving 
a  polish  like  that  of  marble;  it  would  stand  eiqiosure  to  the 
wcatho.  Those  of  the  early  Greek  temples  which  were  built, 
not  of  marble,  but  of  stone,  such  as  the  Doric  temi^es  at  Aegina, 
Phigaleia,  Paestum  and  Agrigenl 


.n  admirable  suriace  tor  the 


(uclher  polychromat 
teem  10  hive  been  ornamented.  Another  highly  »iii«ic  use 
of  stucco  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans^  for  the  interiors  of 
buildings,  consisted  in  covt^ng  the  walls  and  vaults  with  a 
smooth  coat,  on  which  while  still  wet  the  outlines  of  figures, 


grovpi  and  other  01 

delicate  reUef  before  it  had 
Craecia  of  the  4th  century 


modds  of  grace  and  el^ance  and  remark 
way  m  which  a  few  rapid  touches  of  the  m 
have  produced  a  work  of  the  h:  ' 
Roman  qxcimens  of  this  sort  ol 


Stucco  W  U  R    ef    I 


1  h   Alhanbn 


These  tre  mos  y  eiecu  ed  with  grea  kdl  and  q  enlly 
w  lb  good  taste,  hough  in  some  cases  especial!  at  P  oiped 
etaboia  arch  ec  ril  composi  ons  wi  h  wkwird  mpU  at 
eSecti  of  violent  perspective,  modelled  in  slight  relief  on  flat 
wall  lurlaces  produu  aa  unpleasiiig  effect.  Other  Fompeiaii 
examples  where  the  surface  is  divided  into  Sst  panels,  each 
coQtaming  a  figure  or  group,  have  great  merit  lor  Iheit  delicate 
richness  wiibout  oEendmg  against  thecAnonsof  wall-decoration, 
one  of  the  first  conditions  of  which  is  that  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  disguoe  the  fact  of  its  being  a  solid  wall  and  a  flat 

The  Modnn  architects  ol  Ihe  tuiddle  ages  made  great  use  ol 
stucco  omameot  both  [or  eitemal  and  intctnal  walls.  The 
stucco  is  modelled  in  high  or  low  relief  in  great  variety  of  geo- 
metrical patterns,  alternating  with  bands  of  mote  Sowing 
ornament  or  long  Arabic  inscriptions.  Many  of  their  buildings, 
such  as  Ihe  mosque  ol  TulUn  at  Cairo  {kJ>.  Sjg),  owe  nearly  all 
"    '  work,  (he  purely  archilcctuial 


if  the  sti 


ig  often 


.  further  decorated  with 
delicate  painting  in  gold  and  coloura.  The  Moorish  tower  at 
Segovia  b  Spain  is  a  good  eiample  ol  this  doss  of  ornament  used 
ettemally.  With  the  eiception  ol  a  few  banda  ol  brick  and  the 
stone  quoins  at  the  angles,  the  whole  eiterior  of  the  tows  ia 
covered  with  a  network  of  stucco  reliefs  in  simple  geometricnl 
patterns.  The  Alhambia  at  Granada  and  the  Alcaiat  at  Seville 
have  the  richest  examples  of  this  work.  The  lower  part  ol  the 
walls  is  lined  with  marble  or  tiles  10  1  height  of  about  4  ft.  and 
above  that  in  many  cases  the  whole  lutface  ia  eocniitcd  with 
these  rdieis,  the  varied  surface  ol  which,  by  produdng  endless 
gradiiions  ol  shadow,  takes  away  any  possible  harshness  from 
the  brilliance  of  the  gold  and  colours  [Hg.  4!. 


!  i6lh  ce 


:  skill  ai 


arlier 


m  Italy, 
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*..».[X.  an  tfae  nSeb  *ilh  wbich  Vuari  in  the  i6tb  ontuiy 
tncnnted  pilJan  ud  other  parti  o(  the  court  ia  the  FknuitiDe 
FiluiD  Vccdiio,  built  of  pluo  itoae  by  Uichdouo  la  1454. 
SoDK  arc  tl  AoKing  vioct  and  oilier  pUalt  winding  qritilly 
miDd  tbe  tolnniB*.  The  English  euunpln  of  lUt  work  ue 
dkciively  ■<*«'t"^i  tbaaili  couht  in  eiecutioD.  Tlie  ouuide 
of  k  haU-tiinbcred  boote  ia  the  nuriui-plice  ai  Newuli-upon- 
Tttnt  hu  Uch  Tdieh  io  Hucto  at  cuopied  GgurH,  daliog  jiom 
Ibecndof  the  istbcaluiy.  The  couniia  of  Ews  &Dd  SuHolk 
an  ikh  in  oooipla  of  thii  irott  used  eitoaiJlyi  and  nun)' 
i6tb-<silnry  bouHj  in  Eoflind  have  fine  ininnal  ituno 
dcranlian.  epecially  Hudvicke  Hal]  (Dnbyihiie] ,  ou  of  the 
roovna  of  vhich  hai  die  upper  part  of  the  wall  enriched  with 
life-ued  (tutco  figures  in  high  idiet,  forming  ■  deep  liieie  all 

S-  Spafiu. — Thb  b  a  variety  of  itocco  work  lued  chiefly  In 
It^  faom  (be  iMh  century  downward*,  and  employed  only  lor 
ciiaian  of  buildings,  npedtUy  tbe  palaco  of  Tiucany  and 
mnlieni  Italy.  The  anil  it  covered  witb  a  coat  of  itncco  nude 
Ua^  by  an  admiitore  of  charcoal;  over  this  a  aecond  thin  out 
of  white  auas  i*  laid.  When  il  i>  all  hard  the  design  ii  produced 
by  caitiDg  and  icratcliing  away  ihe*hite  skin,  aoas  to  show  the 
Uack  uuleT-coat.  Tbu<  the  drawing  appears  in  black  on  a  white 
gnniid.  Tbo  work  is  effective  al  a  dijiance,  as  it  requira  a 
bold  it^  of  baodling,  in  which  the  shadows  are  indicated  hy 

'  ir  together.'     Flowing  aia- 

most  frequently  in 
II  years  the  sgraffito  method  has  been  revived; 
and  the  result  of  Mr  Moody's  eiperimenti  may  be  seen  on  the 
cast  wall  at  tbe  Royal  College  of  Science  in  Eihiluiion  Road, 

6.  Slamfti  LtaOur. — Tbii  wis  a  magnificent  and  npenuve 
bnn  of  waU-haaging.  chiefly  used  during  the  16th  and  ijih 
CDturia.  Skins,  generally  of  goals  01  calves,  were  well  tanned 
and  cut  inio  rettangulai  ihapes.    They  were  then  covered  with 


Fid.  5.— Italian  Stamped  Leather:  Ifith  cenluiy, 
sber  leaf,  which  was  varnished  with  a  irauspaicnl  yellow  lacquer 
makmf  the  iQver  look  like  gold,  llie  iklni  were  then  stamped 
or  emboascd  witb  patterns  in  rdief,  formed  by  heavy  prrvure 
fnm  nvtal  di^  one  in  relief  and  the  other  sunk.  Tbe  reliefs 
were  then  painted  by  hand  in  many  cokiun,  generally  brilliant 
■  A  toad  dncHptloa  of  the  procos  b  given  by  Vaiari,  Trt  trti  ill 


in  tone:  Italy  and  Spain  (cqxdally  (Tankiva)  woi  Important 
■eats  'of  thb  manufacture;  and  in  the  17th  century  a  large 
quantity  was  produced  b  France.  Fig.  5  gives  a  good  eiample 
of  Ilaliaa  itamped  leather  of  tbe  i6th  century.  In  England. 
chieBy  at  Norwich,  thb  manuiaclun  wai  carried  on  in  the 
i7lh  and  iSib  centuries.  In  durability  and  richness  of  effect 
stamped  leaiha  nirpasica  most  other  fonna  of  movable  wall- 


7.  PaiiUJ  CMM. — Another  form  of  wall-hanging,  used  raoM 
largely  during  the  15th  and  ■6th  centuries,  and  in  a  less  extensive 
way  a  good  deal  earlier,  u  canvas  painied  to  Imitate  tapestry. 
Enj^ish  medieval  inventories  both  ol  ecclesiastical  and  domestic 
good*  frequently  contain  items  such  as  these:  "  staysed  ciolh* 
for  hangings,"  "  paynted  cloths  with  stcmes  and  balailes,"  or 
"  paynted  dolhs  of  beyond  tea  work,"  or  "  o[  Flaondet's  •rwk." 
Many  good  artists  working  at  Ghent  and  Bruges  during  the  fint 
hall  of  the  ijth  century  produced  fine  work  ol  this  class,  as  well 
as  design!  for  real  tapestry.  Several  of  the  great  Italian  artiilt 
devoted  their  skill  in  composition  and  invention  10  the  painting 
of  these  wall-hangings.  The  most  important  eiisting  enample 
b  tbe  series  of  paintings  of  the  triumph  of  Julius  Caesar  eiecuted 
by  Andrea  Mantegna  (1485-1493)  for  Ludovico  Goniaga,  duke 
oi  Msnlua,  and  now  at  Hampton  Court.  These  are  usually, 
but  wrongly,  called  "  cirtoont,"  as  if  they  were  designs  meant 
to  be  esecutcd  in  tapestry;  tbb  is  not  tbe  case,  as  (he  paintings 
themselves  were  used  as  wali-hanpnp.   They  are  nine  in  number 


by  a  pilaster.  They  fo 
sized  figures,  rcmarkabl 
delicate  colouring — tbe  L 


tquan 


jrsssepi 


aled  f  r 


1,  witb  life- 
nr  composition,  drawing  and 
Trtunatcly  much  disguised  by 
these  painted  wall-hangingB, 
Liber  thinly  painted,  so 
Ibrough  the  cloth  falling 
'  remaraaole  series  of  painted  doth 
IS  Cathedral.     In  some  cases  dyes 


they  are  executed  in  tempera,  a. 

that  the  pigment  might  not  crach 

slightly  into  folds.    Another  remi 

hangings  are  those  al 

were  used  for  this  work.     A'  M 

receipts  for  "  painted  cloth,"  shoi 

dyed  in  a  manner  similsr  to  th 

atlerwards  printed,    and    art    r 

receipts  are  for  real  dyes,  not  for  pigments,  ana  among  tnem 

b  the  earliest  known  description  of  the  process  called  "setting" 

the  woad  or  indigo  vat,  as  well  as  s  receipt  for  removing  or 

"  diacbaiging  "  the  colour  from  a  doih  slieady  dyed.    Another 

method  employed  was  a  son  of  "  encaustic  "  process;  the  doib 

was  rubbed  aU  over  with  wai,  and  then  painted  in  tempera; 

heat  was  then  ai^lied  so  that  the  colours  sank  into  the  melting 

*ai,  and  were  thus  firmly  filed  upon  the  cloth. 

S.  PritiUd  Hsntiaii  end  Wali-Papcri.— Tbe  printing  of 
various  textiles  with  dye-colours  and  mordants  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  andeni  arta.  Pliny  (H.  H.  mv.)  describes  a 
dyeing  process  employed  by  the  tndent  Egyptians,  In  which 
ihc  patten  was  probably  fotmed  by  printing  Snm  blocks. 
Various  methods  have  been  used  for  this  woik— wMd  blocks  in 
relief,  engraved  metal  plates,  stendl  plates  and  even  band- 
painting;  frequently  two  or  mote  of  these  methods  have 
been  empbyed  for  the  same  pattern.  Tbe  use  of  printed  stuffs 
is  o(  great  antiquity  among  the  Hindus  snd  Chinese,  and 
was  certainly  practised  in  western  Europe  in  the  13th  century, 
and  perhaps  earlier.  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  has 
13th-century  specimens  of  hloch-printed  silk  made  in  Sicily,  ot 
beautiful  dedgn.  Towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century  a 
great  deal  of  block-printed  linen  was  made  in  Flanders,  and 
largely  imported  into  Eogland. 

Wiil-papen  did  not  come  into  common  use  In  Europe  till  the 
iStb  century,  though  they  appear  to  have  been  used  much 
earlier  by  the  Chinese.  A  few  rare  examples  cxilt  in  England 
which  may  be  as  early  as  the  i6Lh  century;  these  ate  Imitations, 
generally  in  flock,  of  the  fine  old  Florentine  and  Genoese  cut 
velvets,  and  hence  tbe  style  of  the  dnign  in  no  way  shows  the 
date  of  tbe  wall-paper,  the  same  traditional  patterns  being 
reproduced  (ot  many  years  with  little  or  no  change.  Machinery 
enabling  paper  to  be  made  ia  long  strips  was  not  invented  tilt 
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the  end  of  the  iSth  ceninry,'  tnd  n 
were  printed  on  imkll  iqiuie  pi«cp4  a 
Id  bug,  diifi^red  by  numerout 
costly;  on  thoe  ufounta  wall-p^pei 


tt  time  wiD-pipen 
□tde  paper,  difficult 
■nd  compiiaiively 
iIdv  ia  luptriEding 

D[  Biluna,  prinl«d  in  London  in  1744,  ttiTDm  ume  %ht  Dn 
the  use  of  wall-pipen  it  Ihit  lime.  He  pva  ledund  copiei 
of  hii  deugn^,  mostly  tiken  from  Itiliui  picturei  or  ^tique 
BcuJpturc  during  his  resideon  in  Venice,  Inatevi  of  flQwii:Lg 
pattenu  covering  the  wall,  hia  deaigiu  are  all  pcturei — Und- 
tcapea,  architeelund  scenes  or  Atatues — tceated  ai  panels^  ^th 
plain  paper  or  painting  between.  They  are  all  printed  in  oil, 
with  wooden  blocks  worked  with  a  rolling  press,  apparently  an 
invention  of  his  own.  They  are  all  in  the  worst  pouible  la«e, 
and  yet  tie  offered  as  great  improvement!  on  the  Chinese  papcn 
^""' ' '    tubiOD.   Fig.  6  b  a  food  Enilub 


Flo.  &— Early  lUb-century  Wall-Paper,    (u 
enoplc  of  ISth-ocBtuiy  nll^pei  printed  on  squares  of  stout 
hutd-iude  piper  at  fn.  wide.    The  design  ii  apparently  copied 

In  the  iQth  ceotuiy  Id  EngUod,  >  great  advaitce  In  the 
dcsigidog  of  wall-papcn  »u  made  by  William  Monii  and  his 

g.  Paiiaim. — This  El  nitunlty  the  unit  Important  and  tlie 
most  widely  used  ol  tU  foims  of  wall-decontion,  11  well  as 

Egypt  (see  Ecvpi:  Art  and  Ankemhat)  is  the  chief  itOR- 
bouse  of  indent  specimens  of  this,  is  ol  almost  all  the  arts. 

Owing  to  the  intimate  connenon  between  the 
n^^^  Kutptuie  and  painting  of  early  limes,  the  rematlu 

above  as  to  subjecta  and  treatment  under  the  head 
of  Egyptian  wall-sculpture  will  to  a  great  ulent  apply  also  to 
the  paintings.  It  Is  an  important  fact,  which  teslihei  to  the 
antiquity  of  Egyptian  dviliaation,  that  the  earliest  paintings, 
dating  more  than  4000  yean  before  our  era,  are  also  the  cleverest 
both  in  drawing  and  uecution.  In  later  times  the  injuence  of 
Egyptian  art,  especially  in  painting,  was  important  even  among 


distant  nalioni.  In  the  Hit  century  i.e.  Egyptian  coloidUi, 
introduced  by  Cambyses  into  Persepolis.  influenced  the  piinliig 
and  sculpture  of  the  great  Persian  Empire  and  throughouL  Lhe 
valley  of  the  Euphrates.  In  a  lesser  degree  the  itt  ol  fiabyloD 
Ind  Nineveh  had  [ell  considerable  Egyptian  influence  sevcial 
centuiiei  earlier.  The  same  influence  aSecicd  Ibe  early  art  ol 
tbe  Creeks  and  the  Etrurians,  and  it  was  not  till  the  middle  al 
the  sth  century  B.C.  that  the  further  development  ind  perieclmj 
of  art  in  Greece  obliterated  the  old  traces  of  Egypiiinminneriun. 
After  the  death  of  Alcunder  the  Great,  when  Egypt  came  into 
tbe  possession  of  the  Ligidae  (jio  B.C.),  the  tide  of  Inaucnu 
Sowed  the  other  way,  and  Creek  art  modified  ihougb  It  did  not 
seriously  alter  the  characteristics  of  Egyptian  painting  and 
sculpture,  which  retained  much  of  their  early  formalism  and 
leverily.  Yet  the  increased  sense  af  beauty,  especially  in  Ihe 
human  face,  derived  from  the  Greeks  nil  counteitaliiKed  by 
loss  of  vigour;  art  under  the  Ptolemio  became  a  dull  oopjiuu 

The  general  scheme  of  mural  painting  in  the  buildinp  of 
indent  Egypt  was  complete  and  magnificent.  ColuEnns, 
mouldings  and  other  architectural  features  were  enriched  with 
patterns  in  brilliant  colours;  the  flat  wall-spaces  were  covered 
with  figure-subjects,  generally  In  horizontal  bands,  and  tbe 
ceilings  were  ornamented  with  sacred  symbols,  such  u  the  vulture 
or  painted  blue  and  studded  with  gold  stars  to  aymboliie  the 
sky.    The  wall-paint ingt  in  eiecuted  in  tempera  on  1  thin  ikin 


and  slightly  ahiotbenl  coat  to  reeeiv 

' '  rillianlin  toneandof  great  vaneiy  01  rini.    not  empwyirig 

the  Egyptian  artists  wen  not  restricted  to  *' earth  colours," 

xasionaliy  used  purples,  pinki  and  greens  which  would 

have  been  destroyed  by  fresh  lime.    The  blue  used   ia  very 

beautiful,  and  is  generally  laid  on  in  considerable  body — it  is 

frequently  a  "  smalt  "  or  deep-blue  glaas,  calovied  by  copper 

"     finely  powdered.     Red  and  yellow  ochre,  carbon -black, 

Dwdered  dialk-white  are  most  largely  used.    Though  Id 

Ihe  paintings  ol  animals  and  birds  considerable  realism  is  often 

(Eg.  7),  yet  for  human  figures  certain  conveniioDal  coloun 

nnployed,  e.[.  while  for  females'  flesh,  red  for  the  males,  or 

black  to  indicate  people  of  negro  race.    Heads  ire  painted  in 

pToflie,  and  little  or  no  shading  is  used.    Cdnsldcrablc  knowledge 

1I  birmony  is  shown  in  the  amngement  of  the  coloun;  and 

jtberwise  birsh  combinalinns  of  tints  are  softened  and  brought 

nlokeepingby  thin  separating  lines  of  while  or  yellow.   Though 

It  Gnl  sight  tbe  general  calouting,  if  seen  in  a  museum,  may 

ippeat  crude,  yet  it  should  be  remembered  Ihat  the  iniem^ 

paintings  were  much  softened  by  the  dim  light  in  Egyptiao 

'    ildinp,  and  tbose  outside  were  subdued  by  contrast  with  tbe 

lliant  sunshine  under  which  they  were  always  seen. 

The  rock-cut  sepulchres  of  the  Etrurians  nipjily  the  only 

sling  specimens  of  their  mural  paintlofi  and,  tmlike  tbe 

nbs  of  Egypt,  only  a  small  ptopgttion  appear  to 

ve  been  decorated  in  this  way.    The  actual  data     rSMfimM 

of  these  paintings  are  very  uncertain,  but  they  range 

possibly  from  about  the  Sth  century  B.C.  down  to  atmoit  the 

Chrinian  era.    llw  tombs  which  poneu  thcN  paintinp  are 
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mostly  square-shaped  rooms,  with  slightly-arched  or  gabled  roofs, 
excavated  in  soft  sandstone  or  tufa  hillsides.  Th^  earlier  ones 
show  Egyptian  influence  in  drawing  and  in  composition:  they 
arelxviadly  designed  with  flat  unshaded  tints,  ^e  laces  in  profile, 
except  the  eyes^  n^iich  are  drawn  as  il  seen  in  front.  Colours,  as 
in  Egy^,  are  used  conventionally — male  flesh  red,  white  or 
pale  yellow  for  the  females,  black  for  demons.  In  one  respect 
these  paintings  differ  from  those  of  the  Egyptians;  few  colours 
are  Tised — ^red,  brown,  and  yellow  ochres,  carbon-black,  lime  or 
dailk-white,  and  occasionally  blue  are  the  only  pigments.  The 
lock-walls  are  prepared  by  being  covered  with  a  thin  skin  of 
lime  stucco,  and  lime  or  chalk  is  mixed  in  small  quantities  with 
all  the  coioun;  hence  the  restriction  to  "  earth  pigments,"  made 
necessary  by  the  dampness  of  these  subtoranean  chambers. 
Hie  ptooeas  employed  was  in  fact  a  kind  of  fresco,  though  jthe 
stucco  ground  was  not  applied  in  small  patches  only  sufficient 
for  the  day's  work;  the  dampness  of  the  rock  was  enough  to 
keep  the  stucco  skin  moist,  and  so  allow  the  necessary  infiltration 
o£  odbur  from  the  surface.  Many  of  these  paintings  when  first 
discovered  were  fresh  in  tint  and  uninjured  by  time,  but  they  are 
soon  dulled  by  exposure  to  light.  In  the  course  of  centuries 
great  changes  of  style  naturally  took  place;  the  eariy  Egyptian 
inftwt^wtr^^  probably  brought  to  Etruiia  through  the  Phoenician 
traders,  was  succeeded  by  an  even  more  strongly-marked  Greek 
influence — at  first  archaic  and  stiff,  then  developing  into  great 
beauty  of  drawing,  and  finally  yielding  to  the  Roman  spirit,  as 
the  degradation  of  GreeJc  art  advanced  under  their  powerful  but 
nartistic  Roman  conquerors. 

Throughout  this  succession  of  styles— Egyptian,  Greek  and 
Graeco-RMnan — there  runs  a  distinct  undercurrent  of  individu- 
ality doe  to  the  Etruscans  theznselves.    This  appears  not  only 
in  the  drawing  but  also  in  the  choice  of  subjects.    In  addition 
to  pktores  of  banquets  with  musicians  and  dancers,  hunting 
aad  radng  scenes,  the  workshops  of  different  craftsmen  and  other 
domestic  subjects,  all  thoroughly  Hellenic  in  sentiment,  other 
ftwtiwgK  occur  which  are  very  un-Greek  in  feeling.    These 
repfcsent  the  judgment  and  punUhment  of  souls  in  a  future  life. 
M antns,  Charun  and  other  infernal    deities  of  the   Rasena, 
hideous  in  aspect  and  armed  with  hammers,  or  furies  depicted 
as  Uack-beaided  demons  winged  and  brandishing. live  snakes, 
.  terrify  or  torture  shrinking  human  souls.    Others,  not  the  earUest 
in  date,  represent  human  sacrifices,  such  as  those  at  the  tomb  of 
Patrodos — a  dass  of  subjects  which,  though  Homeric,  appears 
rarely  to  have  been  selected  by  Greek  painters.    The  constant 
import  into  Etruria  of  large  quantities  of  fine  Greek  painted 
vaaes  appears  to  have  contributed  to  keep  up  the  supremacy  of 
Hfflmir  influence  during  many  centuries,  and  by  their  artistic 
superiority  to  have  prevented  the  development  of  a  more  original 
and  native  school  of  art.    Though  we  now  know  Etruscan 
paJBltng  only  from  the  tombs,  yet  Pliny  mentions  (H.  AT.  xxzv.  3) 
that  fine  wall-paintings  existed  in  his  time,  with  colours  yet 
bah,  on  the  walls  of  ruined  temples  at  Ardea  and  Lanuvium, 
caeoited,  be  says,  before  the  founding  of  Rome.    As  before  men- 
tamed,  the  actual  dates  of  the  existing  paintings  are  uncertain. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  asserted  that  any  existing  specimens  are 
madi  older  than  600  B.C.,  though  some,  especially  at  Veii, 
certauE^y  appear  to  have  the  characteristics  of  more  remote 
aatiqaity.    The  most  important  of  these  paintings  have  been 
diitJwied  in  the  cemeteries  of  Veii,  Caere,  Tarquinii,  Vuld, 
Cervctri  and  other  Etruscan  dties. 
Even  in  Egypt  the  use  of  colour  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
universal  than  it  was  among  the  Gredu  (see  Greek  Ast), 
who  applied  it  fredy  to  their  marble  statues  and 
idiefi,  the  whole  of  their  buildings  inside  and  out, 
n  wdl  as  for  the  decoration  of  flat  wall-suriaces. 
lliey  appeu  to  have  cared  little  for  pure  form,  and  not  to  have 
vahxed  the  delicate  ivory-like  tint  and  beautiful  texture  of  their 
fiaoe  Pieatdic  aad  Parian  marblfs,  except  as  a  ground  for  coloured 
A  whole  dass  of  artists,  called  AyoXik&ixm'  lyinvtfrai, 
ed  in  oofouring  marble  sculpture,  and  their  services 
highly  valued.*    In  some  cases,  probably  forthe  sake  of 
I TM.  «.«,#i..  tircmmiitio,  is  mentkmed  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxv.  40). 


hiding  the  joints  and  getting  a  more  absorbent  surface,  the 
marble,  however  pure  and  fine  in  texture,  was  covered  with  a 
thin  skin  of  stucco  made  of  mixed  lime  and  powdered  marble. 
An  alabaster  sarcophagus,  found  in  a  tomb  near  Cometo,  and 
now  in  the  Etruscan  museum  at  Florence,  is  decorated  outside 
with  beautiful  purely  Greek  paintings,  executed  on  a  stucco 
skin  as  hard  and  smooth  as  the  alabaster.  The  pictures  represent 
combats  of  t^e  Greeks  and  Amazons.  The  colouring,  though 
rather  brilliant,  is  simply  treated,  and  the  figures  are  kept 
strictly  to  one  plane  without  any  attempt  at  complicated 
perspective.  Other  valuable  spedmens  of  Greek  art,  found  at 
Herctflaneum  and  now  in  the  Naples  MuseUm,  are  some  small 
paintings,  one  of  girls  pbiying  with  dice,  another  of  Theseus  and 
the  Minotaur.-  These  are  painted  with  miniature-like  delicacy  on 
the  bare  surface  of  marble  slabs;  they  are  almost  monochromatic, 
and  are  of  the  highest  beauty  both  hi  drawing  and  in  gradations 
of  shadow— quite  unlike  any  of  the  Gr^k  vase-paintings.  The 
first-mentioned  painting  is  signed  AAEHANAP02  A6HNAI0Z. 
It  is  probable  that  the  strictly  archaic  paintings  of  the  Greeks, 
such  as  those  of  Polygnotus  in  the  5th  century  B.C.,  executed 
with  few  and  simple  colours,  had  much  resemblance  to  those  on 
vases,  but  Pliny  is  wrong  when  he  asserts  that,  till  the  time  of 
Apelles  (c.  35o->3io  BX.),  the  Greek  painters  only  used  black, 
white,  red  and  3^ow.*  Judging  from  the  peculiar  way  in  which 
the  Greeks  and  their  imitators  the  Romans  used  the  names  of 
coburs,  it  appears  that  they  paid  more  attention  to  tones  and 
reiaticru  of  colour  than  to  actual  hues.  Thus  most  Greek  and 
Latin  colour-names  are  now  untranshitable.  Homer's  "  wine- 
like sea  "  (o&o^),  Sophodcs's  "  wine<oloured  ivy  "  ((Ed.  Col.), 
and  Horace's  "  purpureus  olor  '*  probably  refer  less  to  what  we 
should  call  colour  than  to  the  chromatic  strength  of  the  various 
objects  and  their  more  or  less  strong  powers  of  reflecting  light, 
either  m  motion  or  when  at  rest.  '  Nor  have  we  any  word  like 
Virgil's  "  flavus,"  which  could  be  applied  both  to  a  lady's  hair 
and  to  the  leaf  of  an  olive-tree.' 

During  the  best  periods  of  Greek  art  the  favourite  classes  of 
subjects  were  scenes  from  poetry,  especially  Homer  and  con- 
temporary history.  The  names  TUfoiooB^ai  and  arodi  voud^ 
were  iiven  to'  many  public  buildings  from  their  walls  being 
covered  with  paintings.  Additional  interest  was  given  to  the 
historical  subjects  by  the  introduction  of  portraits;  e^g.  in  the 
great  picture  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  (490  b.c.),  on  the  walls  of 
the  0roA  roidhi  in  Athens,  portraits  were  given  of  the  Greek 
generals  Miltiades,  Callimachus,  and  others.  This  picture  was 
painted  about  forty  srears  after  the  battle  by  Polygnotus  and 
Micon.  One  of  the  earliest  pictures  recorded  by  Pliny  (xxxv.  8) 
represented  a  battle  of  the  Magnesians  (c.  7x6  B.a);  it  was 
painted  by  Bularchus,  a  Lydian  artist,  and  bou^t  at  a  high 
price  by  King  Candaules.  Many  other  important  Greek 
historical  paintings  are  mentioned  by  Pausanias  and  earlier 
writers.  The  Pompeian  mosaic  of  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  by 
Alexander  a  probably  a  Romanised  copy  from  some  cdebrated 
Greek  painting;  it  obviously  was  not  designed  for  mosaic 
work. 

Landscape  painting  appears  to  hav6  been  unknown  among  the 
Greeks,  even  as  a  background  to  figure-subjects.  The  poems 
especially  of  Homer  and  Sophodes  show  that  this  was  not  through 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  but  partly, 
probably,  because  the  main  object  of  Greek  painting  was  to  tell 
some  definite  story,  and  also  from  their  just  sense  of  artistic 
fitness,  which  prevented  them  from  attempting  in  their  mural 
decorations  to  disguise  the  flat  solidity  of  the  ynJh  by  ddusive 
effects  of  aerial  perspective  and  distance. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  the  somewhat  archaic  works  of  the  earlier  painters 
were  still  appreciated.  In  particular  Aristotle  praises  Polygnotus,  - 

*  Pliny's  remarks  on  subjects  such  as  thu  should  be  received  with- 
caution.    He  was  neither  a  scientific  archaeologist  nor  a  practical 
artist. 

*  So  also  a  meaning  unlike  ours  is  attached  to  Greek  technical 
words — by  Hfoa  they  meant,  not  **  tone,*'  but  the  gradationt  of: 
It^ht  and  shade,  and  by  tofuyi  the  relations  of  colour.  See  Pliny^ 
H.  N.  xxxv.  5;  and  Ruakin,  Mod.  Painlers,  pt.  iv.  cap.  13. 
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both  for  bis  power  of  combining  truth  with  idealisation 
in  his  portraits  and  for  his  skill  in  depicting  men's  mental 
characteristics;  on  this  account  be  calb  him  6  ifiorfpk^. 
Lucian  too  praises  Polygnotus  alike  for  his  grace,  drawing  and 
colouring.  Later  painters,  such  as  Zeuxis  and  Apelles,  appear 
to  have  produced  easel  pictures  more  than  mural  paintings, 
and  these,  being  easy  to  move,  were  mostly  carried  off  to  Rome 
by  the  early  emperors.  Hence  Pausanias,  who  visited  Greece 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  mentions  but  few  works  of  the  later 
artists.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  existing  specimens  of  Greek 
painting  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  an  account  of  their  technical 
methods,  but  no  doubt  those  employed  by  the  Romans  described 
below  were  derived  with  the.  rest  of  their  art  from  the  Greeks. 
Speaking  of  their  stucco,  Pliny  refers  its  superiority  over  that 
made  by  the  Romans  to  the  fact  that  it  was  always  made  of 
lime  at  least  three  years  old,  and  that  it  was  well  mixed  and 
pounded  in  a  mortar  before  being  laid  on  the  wall;  he  is  here 
speaking  of  the  thick  stucco  in  many  coats,  not  of  the  thin  skin 
mentioned  above  as  being  laid  on  marble.  Greek  mural  painting, 
like  their  sculpture,  was  chiefly  used  to  decorate  temples  and 
public  buildings,  and  comparatively  rarely  either  for  tombs*  or 
private  buildings — at  least  in  the  days  of  their  early  republican 
simplicity. 

A  large  number  of  Roman  mural  paintings  (see  also  Roman 
Art)  now  exist,  of  which  many  were  discovered*in  the  private 
^^  houses  and   baths  of   Pompeii,  nearly   all   dating 

Pm^^.  t>ctween  a.d.  63,  when  the  city  was  ruined  by  an 
earthquake,  and  a.d.  79,  when  it  was  buried  by 
Vesuvius.  A  catalogue  of  these  and  similar  paintings  from  Hcrcu- 
laneum  and  Stabiae,  compiled  by  Professor  Hclbig,  comprises  1966 
specimens.  The  excavations  in  the  baths  of  Titus  and  other 
ancient  buildings  in  Rome,  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  i6th 
century,  excited  the  keenest  interest  and  admiration  among  the 
painters  of  that  time,  and  largely  influenced  the  later  art  of  the 
Renaissance.  These  paintings,  especially  the  "  grotesques '' 
or  fanciful  patterns  of  scroll-work  and  pilasters  mixed  with 
semi-realistic  foliage  and  figures  of  boys,  animals  and  birds, 
designed  with  great  freedom  of  touch  and  mventive  power,  seem 
to  have  fascinated  Raphael  during  his  later  period,  and  many  of 
his  ptipils  and  contemporaries.  The  "  loggie  "  of  the  Vatican 
and  of  the  Famcsina  palace  are  full  of  carefully  studied 
x6th-century  reproductions  of  these  highly  decorative  paintings. 
The  excavations  in  Rome  have  brought  to  light  some  mural 
paintings  of  the  ist  century  a.d.,  perhaps  superior  in  execution 
even  to  the  best  of  the  Pompcian  series  (see  Plate). 

The  range  of  subjects  found  in  Roman  mural  paintings  is  large 
—mythology,  religious  ceremonies,  genre,  still  life  and  even 
landscape  (the  latter  generally  on  a  small  scale,  and  treated  in  an 
artificial  and  purely  decorative  way),  and  lastly  history.  Pliny 
mentions  several  large  and  important  historical  paintings,  such 
as  those  with  which  Valerius  Maximus  Messala  decorated  the 
walls  of  the  Curia  Hostilia,  to  commemorate  his  own  victory  over 
Hiero  tl.  and  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  in  the  3rd  century  B.C. 
The  earliest  Roman  painting  recorded  by  Pliny  was  by  Fabius, 
surnamed  Pictor,  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Salus,  executed 
about  300  B.C.  (£r.  N,  xxxv.  4). 

Pliny  (xxxv.  i)  laments  the  fact  that  tne  wealthy  Romans 
of  his  time  preferred  the  costly  splendours  of  marble  and  por- 
phyry wall-linings  to  the  more  artistic  decoration  of  paintings 
by  good  artists.  Historical  painting  seems  then  to  have  gone 
out  of  fashion;  among  the  numerous  specimens  now  existing 
few  from  Pompeii  represent  historical  subjects;  one  has  the 
scene  of  Massinissa  and  Sophonisba  before  Scipio,  and  another 
of  a  riot  between  the  people  of  Pompeii  and  Nocera,  which 
happened  59  a.d. 

Mythological  scenes,  chieliy  trom  Greek  sources,  occur  most 
frequently:  the  myths  of  Eros  and  Dionysus  are  especial 
iavourites.    Only  five  or  six  relate  to  purely  Roman  mythology. 

'  One  instance  only  of  a  tomb-painting  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias 
(vii.  32).  Some  fine  specimens  nave  been  discovered  in  the  Crimea, 
but  not  of  a  very  early  date;  see  Stephani,  CompU  rendut  &c., 
(St  Petersburg.  1878),  &c. 


We  have  reason  to  think  that  some  at  least  of  the  Pompeian 
pictures  are  copies^  probably  at  third  or  fourth  hand,  from 
celebrated  Greek  originals.  The  frequently  repeated  subjects 
of  Medea  meditating  the  murder  of  her  children  and  Iphigenia 
at  the  shrine  of  the  Tauric  Artemis  suggest  that  the  motive 
and  composition  were  taken  from  the  originals  of  these  subjects 
by  Timanthes.  Those  of  lo  and  Argus,  the  finest  example  of 
which  is  in  the  Palatine  "  villa  of  Livia  "  and  of  Andromeda 
and  >Pet3eus,  often  repeated  on  Pompeian  walls,  may  be  from 
the  originals  by  Nicias. 

In  many  cases  these  mural  paintings  are  of  high  artistic 
merit,  though  they  are  probably  not  the  work  of  the  most 
distinguished  painters  of  the  time,  but  rather  of  a  humbler 
class  of  decorators,  who  reproduced,  without  much  original 
invention,  stock  designs  out  of  some  pattern-book.  They 
are,  however,  all  remarkable  for  the  rapid  skill  and  extreme 
"  verve  "  and  freedom  of  hand  with  which  the  designs  are,  as 
it  wcre>  flung  on  to  the  walls  with  few  but  effective  touches. 
Though  in  some  cases  the  motive  and  composition  are  superior 
to  the  execution,  yet  many  of  the  paintings  are  remarkable 
both  for  their  realistic  truth  and  technical  skill.  The  great 
painting  of  Ceres  from  Pompeii,  now  in  the  Nq>les  Museum, 
is  a  work  of  the  highest  merit. 

In  the  usual  scheme  of  decoration  the  broad  wall-surfaces  are 
broken  up  into  a  series  of  panels  by  pilasters,  columns,  or  other 
architectural  forms.  Some  of  the  panels  contain  pictures  with 
figure-subjects;  others  have  conventional  ornament,  or  hanging 
festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers.  The  lower  part  of  the  wall  is 
painted  one  plain  colour,  forming  a  dado;  the  upper  part  some- 
times has  a  well-designed  frieze  of  flowing  ornaments.  In  the 
better  class  of  painted  walls  the  whole  is  kept  flat  in  treatment, 
and  is  free  from  too  great  subdivision,  but  in  many  cases  great 
want  of  taste  is  shown  by  the  introduction  of  violent  effects  of 
architectural  perspective,  and  the  space  is  broken  up  by  com- 
plicated schemes  of  design,  studded  with  pictures  in  varying 
scales  which  have  little  relation  to  their  surroundings.  The 
colouring  is  on  the  whole  pleasant  and  harmonious — unlike  the 
usual  chromo-lithographic  copies.  Black,  yellow,  or  a  rich  deep 
red  are  the  favourite  colours  for  the  main  ground  of  the  walls, 
the  pictures  in  the  panels  being  treated  separately,  each  with  its 
own  background. 

An  interesting  series  of  early  Christian  mural  pamtings  exists 
in  various  catacombs,  especially  those  of  Rome  and  Naples. 
They  are  of  value  both  as  an  important  link  in  the  g^^ 
history  of  art  and  also  as  throwing  light  on*  the  atritUam 
mental  state  of  the  early  Christians,  which  was  dis-  ^^«Uagia 
tinctly  influenced  by  the  older  faith.    Thus  in  the  ''^' 
earlier  paintings  of  about  the  4th  century  we  find  Christ  repre- 
sented as  a  beardless  youth,  beautiful  as  the  artist  could  make 
him,  with  a  lingering  tradition  of  Greek  idealization,  in  no  degree 
like  the  "  Man  of  Sorrows  "  of  medieval  painters,  but  rather 
a  kind  of  genius  of  Christianity  in  whose  fair  outward  form- 
the  peace  and  purity  of  the  new  faith  were  visibly  symbolized, 
just  as  certain  distinct  attributes  were  typified  in  the  persons 
of  the  gods  of  ancient  Greece.    The  favourite  early  subject, 
"  Christ  the  Good  Shephenl  "  (fig.  8),  is  represented  as  Orpheus 
playing  on  his  lyre  to  a  circle  of  beasts,  the  pagan  origin  of  the 
picture  being  shown  by  the  Phrygian  cap  and  by  the  presence  of 
lions,  panthers  and  other  incongruous  animals  among  the  listen- 
ing sheep.  In  other  cases  Christ  is  depicted  standing  with  a  sheep 
borne  on  His  shoulders  like  Hermes  Criophoros  or  Hemes 
Psychopompos — favourite  Greek  subjects,  especially  the  former, 
a  statue  of  which  Pausanias  (ix.  32)  mentions  as  existing  at 
Tanagra  in  Boeotia.    Here  again  the  pagan  origin  of  the  type 
is  shown  by  the  presence  in  the  catacomb  paintings  of  the  pan- 
pipes and  pedum,  special  attributes  of  Hermes,  but  quite  forc^^ 
to  the  notion  of  Christ.    Though  in  a  degraded  form,  a  good 
deal  survives  in  some  of  these  paintings,^  especially  in  the  earb'er 
ones,  of  the  old  classical  grace  of  composition  and  beauty  of 
drawing,  notably  in  the  above-mentioned  representations  where 
old  models  were  copied  without  any  adaptation  to  their  new 
meaning.    Those  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  follow  the  classical 
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■C  Myte,  natil  the  iouoduc- 

Iroh  i(utiiig>pauit  on  dUctat  Una.  The  old  DttoraiiBn  ud 
urvivij  oi  cliMicil  fncdam  of  diKwing  h  repUccd  by  iiiff, 
convBitioMHy  hienlk  types,  upeiior  {□  dignity  mad  itreDgth 
to  the  feeble  cocnpositioiB  pmdund  by  tfac  dcgndallon  inlo 
■hkh  iLe  nitin  ut  of  Romt  hid  fallrn.  The  doigiu  of  Uui 
itomd  poiod  of  Cbiiitlu  in  ire  lioiilu  lo  thooc  of  the 


fn 


CiUnmibi  of  St  CnlLixIul.  Ron 

---  ChiMt  Ibt  Good  Shcpbei 

cm  tyjjHof  Cbiiit. 


fuch  mi  nanj  It  Rirennat  and  il»  to  da  magiuGnoIly  ilLumi- 
uled  MSS.  Foi  loine  centuries  there  ni  little  c^nge  or 
dcveh^meiit  is  thii  Byzutise  alyle  of  ut,  k  Ihit  II  is  imposiible 
in  moat  cua  to  be  Hire  from  iclemal  evidence  of  the  ditc  of 
uy  prtintins.  This  lo  some  extent  ipptits  il»  to  the  worlu 
cf  till  (sclia  or  pagin  Kboid,  tluuEh,  roughly  ipeikJng,  it  may 
be  Bid  tint  tbe  kaM  mcritcinoui  piclUKi  ue  the  titcst  [a 
due. 

Tlioe  olicomb  paintings  lange  ant  a  long  qace  of  time; 
usw  mar  possibly  be  of  the  ist  ot  ind  centuiy,  t.g.  tbose 
b  (he  cemelciy  al  Domitilla,  Romei  othen  lie  as  late  as  the 
^h  cenLury,  e.g'  Knne  fuU-Length  figures  of  St  Cornelius  ind 
S(  Cypriu  in  the  catacomb  of  St  Calliitus,  under  which  earlier 
paintio^  may  be  traced,  la  execution  they  somewhat  resemble 
■be  Etruscan  tomb-painting;  tbe  walls  of  tbe  catacomb  paiiigea 
oad  chambers,  excavated  in  soft  tufa,  are  covered  with  a  thin 
^dn  of  white  stucco,  and  on  that  the  mural  and  ceiling  paintings 
tie  vmp4y  executed  in  earth  colours.  The  favourite  subjects 
d  the  earliest  piintingi  are  scenei  bom  the  Old  Tesiimcnl 
«hidi  were  supposed  to  tyfufy  events  in  the  life  of  Christ,  such 
IS  the  uctifice  of  Isaac  (Christ's  death],  Jonah  and  the  whale 
{the  Resurrection),  Moses  strildng  the  rock,  or  pointing  to  the 
Buna  (dUBt  the  water  of  life,  and  tbe  Eucharist),  and  many 
otiiBa.    The   later  paintings  deal  more  with  later  subjects, 

lirj  pcrfoTTTicd.  A  fine  lene*  of  these  exists  in  the  lower  church 
if  S.  DemcBte  in  Rome,  apparently  dating  from  the  6th  to  the 
lah  ccMuries;  among  these  are  representations  of  the  passion 
ud  deuh  of  Christ—lubjects  never  chosen  by  the  earlier 
ClrrisEian^,  except  as  dimly  foreshadowed  by  the  Old  Testament 
inxi.  Wbeo  Christ  Himself  is  depicted  in  tbe  early  catacomb 
Ftuniigs  H  i>  Id  ^ory  nod  power,  not  in  H&  buman  weakness  and 

Other  early  Italiao  paintings  mist  on  the  wifls  of  the  church 
t(  the  Tie  Fooiane  near  Rome,  and  in  the  Capelli  di  S.  Urbano 
iDi  f'g"-"',  executed  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  tiih  century. 
Tk  itiiuiu  of  S.  Lotenio  fuori  le  mura,  Rome,  and  (he  church 
cf  the  QoattiD  Sanll  IdcoiodsiI  have  |iiunl  paintinp  of  the 


It  ■ 


Ctlill  tl 


'hicb  show  no  artistic  imptovc 


srfivece 


cf  tl 


that  stiS  iraditionil  Byianti 
to  be  superseded  by  tbe  tevival  of  native  art  in  Italy  by 
the  pamiers  of  Florence,  Pisa  and  Siena.  During  the  fiiit 
thirteen  centuriet  of  the  Christian  era  muial  painting  appear* 
to  have  been  lor  the  most  part  confined  to  the  lepre- 
sentation  of  iioed  subjects.  It  is  remarLable  that  during 
the  earlier  centuries  coundl  after  council  of  the  Chriitian 
Church  forbade  the  painting  of  figure-subjects,  and  especially 
those  of  any  Feisoa  of  tbe  Trinity;  but  in  vain.  In  spile 
of  the  seal  of  bishop*  and  othen,  who  sometimes  with  iheir 
own  ludt  defaced  the  piclurei  of  Christ  on  the  walls  of 
the  churches,  in  spite  of  threats  of  excommunication,  the  for- 
bidden paintings  by  degrees  became  more  numerous,  till  the  walb 
of  almost  every  church  throughout  Christendom  were  decorated 
with  whole  series  of  pictured  stories.  The  useless  prohibition 
was  becoming  obsolete  when,  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century, 
the  learned  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  ordered  the  two  baailicis 
which  he  bad  built  at  Fondi  and  Noli  to  be  adorned  irith  wiQ- 
palntin^  of  sacred  subjects,  with  the  special  object,  aa  be  lays, 
ol  instructing  and  refining  the  ignorant  and  drunken  peo^de. 
These  painted  histories  were  in  fact  the  books  cA  the  unlearned, 
and  we  can  now  hardly  realize  tfieir  value  as  the  chief  mode  of 
religious  teaching  in  ages  when  none  but  the  clergy  couU  lead 

During  the  middle  ages,  jusi  aa  long  before  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  coburcd  decoration  was  used  in  the  widest  possible 
manner  not  only  for  the  adorament  ol  flat  walls,  o^^t 
but  also  for  the  enrichment  of  sculpture  and  all  the  Mmal 
fittings  and  architectural  features  of  buildings,  '**"'"«^ 
whether  the  material  to  be  painted  was  plaster,  stone,  marble 
or  wood.    It  was  only  the  damp  and  frosts  of  northern  climates 

exposed  parts  of  the  ouliidca  of  buildings.  The  varying  tints 
and  leiluie  of  smoothly  worked  stone  appear  to  have  given  no 
pleasure  to  the  medieval  eye;  and  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  the 
poverty  ol  some  country  church  prevented  its  walla  from  being 
adorned  with  painted  ornaments  or  picture*  the  whole  surface 
of  Ihc  stonework  inside,  moulding*  and  carving  as  well  as 
flat  walt.tpaces.  was  coveted  with  a  thin  coat  of  whilewath. 
Internal  rough  stonework  wii  invariably  concealed  by  stucco, 
fotming  1  iraoolh  ground  (or  passible  future  paintings.  Un- 
happily 1  gtcal  proportion  of  inuial  paintings  have  been  de- 
stroyed, though  many  b  a  more  or  less  mutilated  state  still  exist 
in  England.  It  is  difficult  (and  doubly  so  smce  the  so^ralled 
"retioiation  "  ol  most  old  buildings)  to  realise  the  splendour 
of  eSect  once  possessed  by  every  Iniporlant  medieval  church. 
From  the  tiled  fiooi  to  the  cool  all  was  one  mass  of  gold  and 
colour.    The   brilliance   of    the   mural   paintings   and    richly 

decorated  with  gilding  and  painting,  while  the  light,  passing 
through  stained  glass,  softened  and  helped  to  combine 
the  whole  bio  one  masa  of  decorative  cSect.  Colour  was 
boldly  applied  everywhere,  and  thus  the  patchy  eSect  was 
voided  which  Is  so  often  the  result  of  the  modern  timid  and 
dttiat  use  of  painted  otnament.  Even  tbe  liguie-sculplute 
ras  painted  in  n  strong  and  realistic  manner,  sometimes  by  a 
rax  encaustic  process,  probably  the  same  as  the  linamlilit 
t  classical  limes.  In  the  account*  for  expenses  in  deconling 
Orvieto  cathedral  wax  is  a  frequent  item  among  the  materials 

ipplied  to  Andrea  Pisano  (in  1345)  for  the  decoration  of  tbe 
beautiful  reliefs  in  white  marble  on  tbe  tower  pan  ol  tbe  west 


r|b1u  taUi  MiOy  treucd.  Abavs  ihii  dtdo  nugti  of 
pktumt  with  figun-aobjecu  wen  iwiatcd  in  tin*  one 
■Bove  ilie  other,  eidi  idctuie 
frequently  aurrounded  by  i 
punted  frame  with  ircb  Mnd 
gible  of  arduteciunJ  doign 
PaiDicd  bands  of  chevron  o 
other  geometrical  omamen 
till  the  13th  century,  and 
Bowing  omunenl  aftcmards, 
ujually  divide 
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any  of  the  unaller  wori 


ODlally  ar 


top  and  bottom  boundaiio  of 
j  the  dado.  In  the  caie  ol  B 
rch,  the  end  valli  uiusUy 
have  figurca  to  a  larger  Kal 
On  the  cut  nil  ol  the  nave  over  the  chancel  arch  there  ms 
leoeratly  a  large  [-'"'I"e  ol  the  "  Doom  "  or  Lait  Judgment. 
One  ol  the  commanal  nibjecta  is  a  coloual  figure  of  El  Chrii- 
Upbei  ^g.  10)  uiually  on  the  uva  wall  oppotiti  the  priadpal 


Pl0.in^-Wall-PiiiilingatStChriaMphc(.    (Lmic  Ufeiiie.) 
entnnce— (elected  becauae  the  light  ol  a  |Hctiire  ot  Ihia  aalnt 
ma  luppoeed  to  bring  good  luck  for  the  rest  ol  the  day.     Figure* 
»ere  alio  olten  painted  on  the  jambs  of  the  windowB  and  on  the 
pien  and  Mffit  of  the  arches,  eipedally  that  opening  into  the 

The  little  Norman  church  at  Kemplcv  in  ClmicEnenhin  (date 
about  1100]  hai  perKap*  the  bcit-prewrved  ipRnoKii  ol  the  com- 
piete  a^x  deconliaa  d[  a  chanctV'    The  nonh  and  WHitb  walls 

eiche*.  aiwi  cadi  ude.  The  sH  nil  hacl^gle  fiiuret  ol  ■iali 
at  the  lidei  of  the  crntnt  windoB,  and  the  none  barrel  vault  1* 
mveied  with  a  represenuiioB  ol  St  John'i  apocalyptie  visoa — 

'  ^  '  tt  nifl  geoiHtrkal  detignh 
li  a  lar|e  picture  ol  Ibe 
'^-    'o  pan  of  the 


id  other  figures 
iMinp  ol  tSit  wL 


InK 


s 


inted    < 


haaiHJjamb 


of  [hero 


l^pjy^ 


In  the  ijlh  century  the  painters  of  England  reached  a  high 
point  ot  artiallc  power  and  lechnEcal  ikiQ,  so  that  paintings  were 
produced  by  native  artists  equal,  il  not  superior,  to  those  ot 
the  URie  period  anywhere  on  the  Continent.  The  central 
painting!  on  (he  wilb  of  the  chapterhouse  and  on  the  retable 
il  the  htfi  nlur  ol  Wcstminiter  Abbey  are  not  lurpaued  by 
*Ste  Atchathtit,  vol.  dvi.  (lUo). 


1  luchmenasCimabuetndDacdo 

Lving   when     hcse   Wesimuuler 

Unhappily     pari  y     hiough    the 

poverty  and  anarchy  brough    abou    by    he  French  wars  arwl 

'1    Wan  0  th   Rotes    h   dev   t^m  n  0  art  In  England  oiads 

lie  progreu  tlta   he  begmnuig  ol  the    4th  ten  uiy  and  it 


Eogbifa  Painluig— St  John  the  EvmngeUit. 


wu  not  till  a  Ijme  when  the  renaissance  ol  an  in  Italy  bad  fallen 
into  decay  that  ila  influence  reached  the  British  shore*.  In 
the.  I  Jib  ceniuiy  some  beautiful  work,  somewhat  aflecied  by 
Flemish  influence,  was  produced  b  England  (fig,  11),  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  figures  painted  on  the  oak  panels  of  chancel 
and  chapel  screens,  especially  in  Norfolk  and  SuSolk;  but  thcM 
cannot  be  said  to  rival  the  woika  of  the  Van  Eycki  and  other 
ptinteti  of  that  time  In  Flanders.  To  return  to  the  ijtb 
century,  the  ralmlnating  period  ol  English  art  in  painting  arid 
sculpture,  much  was  owed  to  Henry  Ul.'s  love  for  and  patronage 
ot  the  fine  arts;  he  employed  a  large  number  ol  painten.  to 
decorate  his  various  castles  and  palaces,  especially  tbe  palace  ot 
WestniinMer,  one  Urge  ball  of  wliich  wu  kaown  as  Ibe  "  painted 
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'S 


damha  "  trail  ibe  rem  of  loe  pIctuRi  witb  vhkh  lu  *alli 
*m  coTcnd.  After  Ihe  t^tb  centufy  tbc  "  nusoniy  paltern  " 
«as  diiUKd  for  tbe  lower  parts  of  wills,  ud  the  chevniny  and 
olber  stiff  pat  term  for  Ibe  borders  were  reptiCed  by  more  flowing 
d^gnf      Tlie  chsracler  of  tbc  punted  fipiies  becune  less 

WIS  idopied,  ud  [bey  ceue  to  tecaQ  the  ucbaic  majeily  ud 
tnndeur  ol  ibe  ByamUnt  mouio. 

It  Diiy  be  noted  thu  during  tbe  utb  cemmy  wdl-tpuet 
d  by  figure-subjects  were  often  mvered  by  graceful 
-s|  flowing  patlerru,  drawn  wiLb  great 
'      .     freedor  '         ' 


etrical   r 


Fig.    1 


the  churcb  of  Stanley  St  Leonard  t 
Cloucestenkiie,  it  •  good  character 
iilic  qieciinen  of  itlh-cenlury  decon- 
tlon;  it  bon  tbe  walli  of  tbe  chanul, 
filling  up  the  (paces  between  the 
painted  figures;  the  flowera  are  blue, 
and  the  Una  red  on  a  white  ground. 

design  is  taken  from  encauilic  tiles, 
as  It  Bengeo  Churcb,  Herts,  where 


Fig.  II. — Floirinit  Pat- 
tern.   Endiih     utE-cen- 

Eujy  Wail-PaiDtuig.  - — 1 1 

containing  an  heraldic  lion.  Tha 
imitathc  nolion  occurs  during  all  periods— Dusoory,  hanging 
curtains,  tilei  and  architectural  features  lucb  as  niches  and 
ca2U|Hes  bemg  very  Irequenliy  represented,  thou^  always 
in  a  simple  deoorative  fashion  with  do  attempt  at  actual 
M  probably  from  any  fixed  principle  that  shj 


s  the 


deornlive  eSec^    Thus  in  tbe  ijll^  ud 

_iictoii«l    wall- 

Tuixu  pattemi  taken  fiom   the  beautiful 

.  velvet*  of  Sidly,  Florence,  Genoa  and  other 

form  cF  tbe  "pine-apple ' 


Fio.  li^tStlMeBtury  Watl-Paintfiig. 

devdoped  partly  from  Otieatal  lomtts,  I . 

u  tbe  end  of  the  15th  ccDtuiy,  was  copied  and  Tcpr(>duccd 
textiles,  printed  stuffs  and  waU-ptpers  with  but  little  change 
do>wn  to  the  (wnenl  century — a  tcmaikable  instance  of  survival 
in  desigiL  Fif.  n  is  a  ^icdmeo  of  isih-centuiy  English  decora- 
tive painting,  copied  from  a  14th-century  Sicilian  silk  damask. 
Diapers,  powdering  with  flowers,  sacred  monograms  and 
qx^TS  bI  btOBom  were  frequently  used  to  ornament  large 
*drf aces  ia  a  liinpk  way.    Many  of  Iboe  ait  ealieniely  beautiful 


Su^jaU  m;  UMifal  Waa-Ptiniitt>-—Jti  ehurchcs  and  domenic 
lUUdiiwt  aEke  tbe  usual  Hibjecu  reprtsenied  on  (he  walls  were 
pedal^  selected  lor  tbeil  monl  and  iBIixioui  teKJung,  sthei 


yet    till    (bout    the    13 

cutcd  .in  the  mort  Jinpte     p,^  ij.-PowderiBM  nitd  in  tjtb- 
;^X.:^h'^r;:.'^a  ceatuiyWauS^ting. 

on  dry  stucco:  even  when  ■  iniooth  Mooe  suifac*  wa>  to  be 
piinted  a  thin  eul  of  whitening  or  fiat  (UU  wi*  laid  as  a 
grnund.  In  the  i^lh  century,  and  perhaps  earlier,  oil  was  com- 
moniv  ufed  both  as  a  medium  for  the  i^ginents  and  alio  to  make 
a  vamith  to  cover  and  fix  tempera  paintinn.  The  Van  Eycks 
introduced  the  use  ol  Jryrtt  of  a  better  kind  than  bad  yet  been 
uKd.  and  h  Urvely  extended  tbe  application  of  oi1<painting. 
Before  Ibeir  time  il  Wnu  to  have  been  the  cuttom  to  drir  wait 
paintinis  Laboriouily  by  Ihe  use  of  charcoal  brazen,  if  tbn_vTi« 
in  a  poailion  where  the  lun  could  lut  ihine  upon  them.  Thu  ii 
<  See  CellKluiu  ^  Svrty  Anlutl.  £k.  vol  v,  pt.  ii.  iiaji). 
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.16.  ■oil.rftmwBinrvr.diiilLiii.  (W.  Ma;  J.  H.  M.) 

Mutat  painling  in  England  [(11  iaia  disuic  in  Ihe  i6tb  ctnlluy, 

ilil  iltempu  10  revive  it  me  nide  in  (be  igth  century, 

ir  domeatlc  purposes  wood  panelling,  lUmped  leather^  iDd 

lopeslry  were  ducQy  used  u  wali-coveiings.    In  llie  reign  of 

Ueniy  VIII.,  probably  in  pari  Ihnnigh  Ilolbcin'i  induenci.  ■ 

Ifaei  coane  tcmprra  wall-painlinj,  Cennan  in  ityli,  cppsn 

have  be«D  common.'    A  good  ciample  of  anbcsque  paiming 

oi  Ihi)  period  in  blaciL  and  white,  ruddy  though  boldly  drawn 

and  Holbcinesqueinchaiacter,wai  discovered  in  j3Bi  behind  the 

■■ing  in  one  ol  the  canoni'  housei  at  Weslmimler.    OUict 

lies  ciist  Bl  Haddon  HoU  (Derbyshire)  and  eliewhere. 

gy  effort)  have  been  made  hi  England  to  revive  fieico 

Dg.    The  Houaet  of  Parliameni  bisi  witnesa  to  this,  the 

principal  works  there  being  those  of  William  Dyce  aod  Daniel 

Midise.   TTiat  o[  G.  F.  Walts,  whose  easel  work  alto  is  genetally 

distinguished  by  ' 


^  MouMfd  PLute 


an  English  Donk  in  the  adiaining  Beoedicdne  abbey  ol 
ininHec.  rcoinid  two  •hilUiiEi  a  day.  Waller  ol  Durhai 
VU10UI  memben  of  the  Olho  family,  royal  gotdsmithi  and  mcr 
worked  ior  oiany  yan  on  Ihe  adornmem  of  Henry  III.'i 
and  were  well  nid  for  their  skilL  Some  Iragmeqti  of  paintings 
from  the  royal  chipel  of  St  Stephen  are  now  In  the  Brilift 
UuKun).  They  are  delicate  and  catefuUy,  punted  .ubjecta  Irom 
ewament.j^n  nc    co  ourfcOl^  ^^  ^^p^  btilt^iaja^ 


probably  to 


paulted  in  1 
ihe'^cot 


vss-i 


ently  io  tempera,  gold  I 
fi.  and  the  wLle  hat  bee 
lit  to  mlize  the  laboiir  r 

/ 17  ft.,  with  this  style  of 


^l^^with  Ihil 


oTngl^nui 


e  effect  of  the  ht^t  nKtal  iliiali 
Enificent.  Hiia  ninuteneis  of  mucu  vi  (mc 
11  i<  renurbablc.  Lar^e  will-aurfaccs  and 
re  often  oompletely  covered  by  elaborate 
of  altnon  mfcroKopic  delicacy  (fig.  16). 


;i  indi^erent  coloura.  bui  he  also  ftequenllyco 
Bllet  with  paijiTcd  Howen  and  other  patten 
■e  in  an  ilmminated  MS — so  minute  and  h 

the  ei^eral  riclinesi  of  effect.  All  this  is  nc^ 
reductions  ol  mcdhtvil  painting,  in  which 
nit  are  coarv  and  hanh— caricaiurca  of  th 
diifjeure  the  Sainie  Chapellc  in  Paris,  and 
Franrc.  Cerrnany  and  Englanl.  Cold  was 
luj.iU'.ic!  uiihout  the  gnund  on  which  It  wa 


10  fro 


"(ibep 


ntlngin 


freshly  laid  gtound  of  plaster  while  wet). ' 
nbicr-Parry  method  (lie  JHintiiif  with  a  spint  medium 
upona  v*anlly  piepoicd plaster  or  canvasgtound*), and  "water- 
-*---  "  psinting  (wherein  the  method  is  similar  to  water-colour 
painting  on  a  prepared  plastered  wall,  the  painting  when  finished 
chemical  Bolutioa  which  hartlens  and 
protects  Ihe  surface),  have  all  been  tried.  Other  processes  are 
Iso  in  Ihe  cipctimcntal  ttage,  such  as  that  known  as  Keim's, 
'hicfa  has  been  succcaafully  tried  by  Mrs  Blcrrilt  in  a  series  of 
mural  paintings  in  a  church  at  Oiilworth.  Unless,  however, 
painted  wall 


le  naturalised  in 


Id  resist  the  Datura]  dampness  of  the  English  di 
seem  likely  that  true  tnxo  painting  can  ever  I 
Great  Britain.  Of  two  of  the  few  modem 
with  impoitinl  mural  work  in  England,  Ford  Madoi  Brown 
and  Frederick  J.  Shields,  the  former  distinguished  especially  for 
his  £ne  series  of  mural  pointings  in  the  ManchesLer  towu-hajl,  in 
the  later  paintings  there  adopted  the  modem  melhod  of  painting 
the  design  upon  canvas  in  flat  oil  colour,  using  a  wax  medium, 
and  aftctwaids  aSiing  the  canvas  to  the  nail  by  means  ol  white 


Shields  has  painted  the  panel 
in  the  chapd  of  the  Ascension  at  fiayswater.  London,  also 
upon  canvas  In  oilt,  and  has  adopted  the  method  of  fixing  them 
Io  slabs  of  slate  facing  tbe  wall  to  (s  to  avoid  the  risk  of  damp 
from  the  wall  itself.  Frieies  and  frieze  panels  or  ceilings  in 
private  houses 'ore  usually  painted  upon  canvas  in  oil  and  affiled 
to  the  wall  or  inserted  upon  their  strainen.  like  pictures  in  a 
frame,    (Waller Cranehatused£brousplailerpanels.paintingio 

tvivol  of  K  ' 


grfres 


with  yi 


}n  panel  and  m 


irding  to  the  practice  of  the  early  Italian  paintets  and  the 
directions  of  Cennino  Cennbi,  A  pure  liuninoua  quality  of 
colour  is  produced,  valuable  ia  mural  decoration  and  alio 
durable,  especially  under  vamish.  (W.  Ci.) 

MUBAHO  (anc.  Afumariuiu),  an  island  in  the  Venetian  lagoon 
about  I  m.  north  of  Venice.  11  is  j  m.  in  circumference, 
and  a  large  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  gardens.    It  contained  stjO 

favourite  resort  of  the  Venetian  nobility  bdore  they  began  to 
build  their  villas  on  the  mainland;  and  in  Ihe  tjth  and  i6ib 
centuries  its  gardens  and  casinos,  of  nhicb  some  traces  remain, 
were  famous.  It  was  here  that  the  literary  dubs  of  the  Vigilanii. 
the  Sludiod  aod  Ihe  Occulti.  used  to  meet. 

Part.  II.  ann.  se.l:"f^Iild/.    And 


1  Shakespeare, 
rthywaTlTa, 


bed-ha 


'ai  in  this  method  dial  the  lunettes  by  Lord  Leighton  at 
I  and  Albert  Museum  weiepaintedion  (heplaater  wall, 
linter  produced  a  fresco  at  Lyndhurst  Church,  Hams, 
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The  town  is  built  jsptm  one  broad:  main  canil,  wbere  the 
tidal  cQirent  runs  with  great  force,  and  upon  leveral  smaller 
<»es.  The  cathedral,  S.  Donato,  is  a  fine  basilica,  of  the  lath 
century.  The  pavement  (of  11 11)  is  as  richly  inlaid  as  that  of 
St  Mark's,  and  the  mosaics  of  the  tribune  are  remarkable.  The 
exterior  of  the  tribune  is  beautiful,  and  has  been  successfully 
ic^orcd.  The  diurch  of  St  Peter  the  Martyi  (i  509)  contains  a 
fine  picture  by  Gentile  Bellini  and  other  works,  and  S.  Maria  degli 
Aag^  also  contains  several  interesting  pictures.  Murano  has 
from  ancient  times  been  celebrated  for  its  glass  manufactories. 
When  and  bow  the  ait  was  introduced  is  obscure,  but  there 
are  notices  of  it  as  early  as  the  xith  century;  and  in  1250  Christo- 
foro  Bxiani  attempted  the  imitation  of  agate  and  chalcedony. 
From  the  labours  of  his  pupil  Bliotto  q>rang  that  branch  of 
the  ^asB  trade  which  h  concenied  with  the  imitation  of  gems. 
In  the  X5th  century  the  first  crystals  were  made,  and  in  the 
17th  the  various  gradations  of  coloured  and  iridescent  glass 
were  invented,  together  with  the  composition  called  "  aventu- 
rine  ";  the  manufacture  of  beads  fa  now  a  main  branch  of  the 
trade.  The  art  of  the  glass-worken  was  taken  under  the 
protection  of  the  Government  in  1375,  and  regulated  by  a  special 
code  of  laws  and  privileges;  two  fairs  were  held  annually,  and 
the  esport  of  all  materials,  such  as  alum  and  sand,  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  glass  was  absolutely  forbidden.  With 
the  decay  of  Venice  the  importance  of  the  Murano  glass-works 
dfrHnrd;  but  A.  Sahdati  (1816-2890)  rediscovered  many  of  the 
o|d  processes,  and  ei|^t  firms  are  engaged  in  the  trade,  the 
most  icnowcd  being  the  Venezia  Murano  0>mpany  and  Salviati. 
The  munidpal  museum  contains  a  collection  of  glass  illustrating 
the  histoty  and  progress  of  the  art. 

The  island  of  Murano  was  first  peopled  by  the  inhabitants 

ol  Altino.    It  oris^nally  enjojred  independence  under  the  rule 

of  its  tribtmes  and  judges,  and  was  one  of  the  twelve  confederate 

islands  of  the  lagoons.    In  the  lath  century  the  doge  Vital 

Micheli  II.  incorporated  Murano  in  Venice  and  attached  it  to 

the  Sestiere  of  S.  Croce.    Rom  that  date  it  was  governed  by 

a  Venetian  noUeman  with  the  title  of  podesti  whose  office 

lasted  sixteen  months.    Murano,  however,  retained  its  original 

constitation  of  a  greater  and  a  lesser  council  for  the  transaction 

of  nnmidpal  business,  and  also  the  right  to  coin  gold  and  silver 

as  wen  as  its  judicial  poweis.     The  interests  of  the  town 

woe  watched  at  the  ducal  palace  by  a  nuncio  and  a  solicitor; 

and  this  constitution  xemained  in  force  till  the  fall  of  the 

repoblic. 

See  Vemetia  t  U  sue  Lagmu;  Paoletti.  77  Piore  di  Venesia;  Bu»- 
solin,  Cuida  aUe  fabbricu  vttrarit  di  Murano;  Romania.  Storia 
docwmtmkUa  di  Venaia,  L  41. 

■UBAS,  a  tribe  of  South-American  Indians  living  on  the 
Amaaon,  from  the  Madeira  to  the  Purus.  Formerly  a  powerful 
people,  they  were  defeated  by  their  neighbours  the  Mundrucus 
in  1788.  They  are  now  partly  civilized.  Each  village  has 
a  chief  whose  ofike  b  hereditary,  but  he  has  little  power.  The 
Moras  are  among  the  lowest  of  all  Amaxonian  tribes. 

■URAT,  JOACHIM  (1767-18x5),  king  of  Naples,  younger 
SOD  of  an  innkeeper  at  La  Bastide-Fortuni^  in  the  department 
erf  Lot,  France,  was  bom  on  the  2Sth  of  March  1767.  Destined 
for  the  priesthood,  he  obtained  a  bursary  at  the  college  of  Cahors, 
l»ooteding  afterwards  to  the  university  of  Toulouse,  where 
be  stodi^  canon  law.  His  vocation,  however,  was  certainly 
not  sacerdotal,  and  after  dissipating  his  money  he  enlisted  in  a 
cavalry  regiment.  In  1789  be  had  attained  the  rank  of  marickal 
da  lofis,  but  in  1790  he  was  dismissed  the  regiment  for  in- 
sttbordination.  After  a  period  of  idleness,  he  was  enrolled, 
through  the  good  offices  of  J.  B.  Cavaignac,  m  the  new  Constitu- 
timal  Guard  of  Louis  XVI.  (1791).  In  Paris  he  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  his  good  looks,  his  swaggering  attitude,  and  the  violence 
of  his  revolutionary  sentiments.  On  the  30th  of  May  1792,  the 
fuard  having  been  disbanded,  he  was  appointed  sub-lieutenant 
in  the  sxst  Chasseurs  i  cheval,  with  which  regiment  he  served 
in  the  Argonne  and  the  Pyrenees,  obtaining  in  the  latter  campaign 
the  ownmand  of  a  squadron.  After  the  9th  Thermidor,  however, 
and  the  proscription  of  the  Jacobins,  with  whom  he  had 


conspicuously  identified  himself,  be  feD  under  suspicion  and 
was  recalled  from  the  front. 

Returning  to  Paris  (i79s)>  ^'^  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  another  yoxmg  officer  out  of  employment, 
who  soon  gained  a  complete  ascendancy  over  his  vain,  ambitious 
and  unstable  nature.  On  the  xjth  Vendfmiaire,  when  Bonaparte, 
commissioned  by  Barras,  beat  down  with  cannon  the  armed 
insurrection  of  the  Paris  sections  against  the  Convention,  Murat 
was  his  most  active  and  courageous  lieutenant,  and  was  rewarded 
by  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  21st  Chasseurs  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  first  aide  de  camp  to  General  Bonaparte  in  Italy.  In 
the  first  battles  of  the  famous  campaign  of  1796  Murat  so 
distinguished  himself  that  he  was  chosen  to  carry  the  captured 
flags  to  Paris.  He  was  promoted  to  be  general  of  brigade,  and 
returned  to  Italy  in  time  to  be  of  f^smtial  service  to  Bonaparte 
at  Bassano,  Corona  and  Fort  St  Gk>igio,  where  he  was  wounded. 
He  was  then  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Genoa,  but  returned 
in  time  to  be  present  at  Riv(di.  In  the  advance  into  Tirol  in 
the  summer  of  1797  he  commanded  the  vanguard,  and  by  his 
passage  of  the  Tagliamento  hurried  on  the  preliminaries  of 
Leoben.  In  1798  he  was  for  a  short  time  commandant  at  Rome, 
and  then  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Egypt.  At  the  battle 
of  the  Pyramids  he  led  his  first  famous  cavalry  charge,  and  so 
distinguished  himsdf  in  Syria  that  he  was  made  general  of 
division  (October,  1799).  He  returned  to  France  with  Bonaparte, 
and  on  the  z8th  Brumaire  led  into  the  orangery  of  Saint  Cloud 
the  sixty  grenadiers  whose  appearance  broke  up  the  Council 
of  Five  Himdrcd.  After  the  success  of  the  coup  d'itai  he  was 
nuule  commandant  of  the  consular  guard,  and  on  the  20th  of 
January  x8oo  he  married  Caroline  Bonaparte,  youngest  sister 
of  the  first  consul.  He  commanded  the  French  cavalry  at 
the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  was  afterwards  made  governor  in 
the  Cisalpine  Republic.  As  commander  of  the  army  of  observa- 
tion in  Tuscany  he  forced  the  Neapolitans  to  evacuate  the  Papal 
States  and  to  accept  the  treaty  of  Florence  (March  28,  1801). 
In  January  1804  he  was  given  the  post  of  governor  of  Paris, 
and  in  this  capacity  appointed  the  military  commission  by  which 
the  due  d'Enghien  was  tried  and  shot  (Mut±  30) ;  in  May  he  was 
made  marshal  of  the  empire;  in  February  1805  he  was  made 
grand  admiral,  with  the  title  of  prince,  and  invested  with  the 
grand  eagle  of  the  Legion  of  Honoxir.  He  commanded  the 
cavalry  of  the  Grand  Army  in  the  German  campaign  of  1805, 
and  was  so  conspicuous  at  Austerlitz  that  Napoleon  made  him 
grand  duke  of  Berg  and  Cleves  (March  15,  x8o6).  He  com- 
manded the  cavalry  at  Jena,  Eyiau,  and  Fricdiand,  and  in 
1808  was  made  general-in-chief  of  the  French  aimies  in  Spain. 
He  entered  Madrid  on  the  2Sth  of  March,  and  on  the  2nd  of 
May  suppressed  an  insurrection  in  the  city.  He  did  much  to 
prepare  the  events  which  ended  in  the  abdication  of  Charles  IV. 
and  Ferdinand  VII.  at  Bayonne;  but  the  hopes  he  had  cherished 
of  himself  receiving  the  crown  of  Spain  were  disappointed.  On 
the  ist  of  August,  however,  he  was  appointed  by  Napoleon  to 
the  throne  of  Naples,  vacated  by  the  transference  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte  to  Spain. 

King  Joachim  Napoleon,  as  he  styled  himself,  entered  Naples 
in  September,  his  handsome  presence  and  open  manner  gaining 
him  instantaneous  popularity.  Almost  his  first  act  as  king 
was  to  attack  Capri,  which  he  wrested  from  the  British;  but, 
this  done,  he  returned  to  Naples  and  devoted  himself  to  establish- 
ing his  kingship  according  to  his  ideas,  a  characteristic  blend 
of  the  vulgarity  of  a  parvenu  ynih  the  essential  principles  of 
the  Revolution.  He  daizled  the  lazzaroni  with  the  extravagant 
splendour  of  his  costumes;  he  set  up  a  sumptuous  court,  created 
a  new  nobility,  nominated  marshals.  With  an  eye  to  the  over- 
throw of  his  legitimate  rival  in  Sicily,  he  organized  a  large  army 
and  even  a  fleet;  but  he  also  swept  away  the  last  relics  of  the 
effete  feudal  system  and  took  effident  measures  for  suppressing 
brigandage.  From  the  first  his  relations  with  Napoleon  were 
strained.  The  emperor  upbraided  him  sarcastically  for  his 
"monkey  tricks"  (singeries);  Murat  ascribed  to  the  deh'bcrate 
ill-will  of  the  French  generals  who  served  with  him,  and  even  to 
Nqwleon,  the  failure  of  his  attack  on  Sicily  ini  8 1  o.    He  resent  ed 
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bis  subordination  to  the  emperor,  and  early  began  his  pose  as  an 
Italian  king  by  demanding  the  withdrawsd  of  the  French  troops 
from  Naples  and  naturalitttion  as  Neapolitans  of  all  Frenchmen 
in  the  service  of  thi  state  (i8x  i).  Napoleon,  of  course,  met  this 
demand  with  a  curt  refusal.  A  breach  between  the  brothers- 
in-law  was  only  averted  by  the  Russian  campaign  of  z8za  and 
Napoleon's  invitation  to  Murat  to  take  command  of  the  cavalry 
in  the  Grand  Army.  This  was  a  call  which  appealed  to  aU 
his  strongest  military  instincts,  and  he  ob^ed  iL  During  the 
disastrous  retreat  he  showed  his  usual  headstrong  courage;  but 
in  the  middle  of  December  he  suddenly  threw  up  his.  command 
and  returned  to  Naples.  The  reason  of  this  was  the  suspicion, 
which  had  been  growing  on  him  for  two  years  past,  that  Napoleon 
was  preparing  for  him  the  fate  of  the  king  of  Holland,  and  that 
his  own  wife.  Queen  Caroline,  was  plotting  with  the  emperor 
for  his  dethronement.  To  Marshal  Davout,  who  pointed  out  to 
him  that  he  was  only  king  of  Naples  "  by  grace  of  the  emperor 
and  the  blood  of  Frenchmen,"  he  replied  that  he  was  king  of 
Naples  as  the  emperor  of  Austria  was  emperor  of  Austria,  and 
that  he  could  do  as  he  liked.  He  was,  in  fact,  already  dresining 
of  exchanging  his  position  of  a  vassal  king  of  the  French  Empire 
for  that  of  a  national  Italian  king.  In  the  enthusiastic  reception 
that  awaited  him  on  his  return  to  Naples  on  the  4th  of  February 
there  was  nothing  to  dispel  these  illusions.  All  the  Italian 
parties  flocked  round  him,  flattering  and  cajoling  him:  the 
patriots,  because  he  seemed  to  them  loyal  and  glorious  enough 
to  assume  the  task  of  Italian  unification;  the  partisans  of  the  dk- 
possessed  princes,  because  they  looked  upon  him  as  a  convenient 
instrument  and  as  simple  enough  to  be  made  an  ea^  dupe. 

From  tliis  moment  dates  the  importance  of  Murat  in  the 
histoiy  of  Europe  during  the  next  few  3reaxs.  He  at  once, 
without  consulting  his  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  despatched 
Prince  Cariati  on  a  confidential  mission  to  Vienna;  if  Austria 
would  secure  the  renunciation  of  his  rights  by  King  Ferdinand 
and  guarantee  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  himself, 
he  would  place  his  army  at  her  disposal  and  give  up  his  claims 
to  Sicily.  Austria  herself,  however,  had  not  as  yet  broken 
definitively  with  Napoleon,  and  before  she  openly  joined  the 
Grand  Alliance,  after  the  illusory  congress  of  Prague,  many 
things  had  happened  to  make  Murat  change  his  mind.  He  was 
offended  by  Napoleon's  bitter  letters  and  by  tales  of  his  sUghting 
comments  on  himself;  he  was  alarmed  by  the  emperor's  scarcely 
veiled  threats;  but  alter  all  he  was  a  child  of  the  Revolution 
and  a  born  soldier,  with  all  the  soldier's  instinct  of  loyalty  to 
a  great  leader,  and  he  grasped  eagerly  at  any  excuse  for  believing 
that  Napoleon,  in  the  event  of  victory,  would  maintain  him 
on  his  throne.  Then  came  the  emperor's  advance  into  Germany, 
supported  as  yet  by  his  allies  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation. 
On  the  fatal  field  of  Leipzig  Murat  once  more  fought  on  Napo- 
leon's side,  leading  the  French. squadrons  with  all  his  old  valour 
and  dash.  But  this  crowning  catastrophe  was  too  much  for 
his  wavering  faith.  On  the  evening  of  the  z6th  of  October, 
the  first  day  of  the  battle,  Mettemich  found  means  to  open  a 
separate  negotiation  with  him:  Great  Britain  and  Austria 
would,  in  the  event  of  Murat's  withdrawal  from  Napoleon's 
army  and  refusal  to  send  reinforcements  to  the  viceroy  of  Italy, 
secure  the  cession  to  him  of  Naples  by  King  Ferdinand,  guarantee 
him  in  its  possession,  and  obtain  for  him  further  advantages 
in  Italy.  To  accept  the  Austrian  advances  seemed  now  his 
only  chance  of  continuing  to  be  a  king.  At  Erfurt  he  asked 
and  obtained  the  emperoPs  leave  to  return  to  Naples;  "  our 
adieux,"  he  said,  '*  were  not  over-cordial." 

He  reached  Naples  on  the  4th  of  November  and  at  once 
informed  the  Austrian  envoy  of  his  wish  to  join  the  Allies, 
suggesting  that  the  Papal  States,  with  the  exception  of  Rome 
and  the  surrounding  district,  should  be  made  over  to  him  as 
his  reward.  On  the  jxst  of  December  Count  Neipperg,  after- 
wards the  lover  of  the  empress  Marie  Louise,  arrived  at  Naples 
with  powers  to  treat.  The  result  was  the  signature,  on  the  nth 
of  January  1814,  of  a  treaty  by  which  Austria  guxiranteed  to 
Murat  the  throne  of  Naples  and  promised  her  good  offices  to 
iecure  the  assent  of  the  other  Allies.    Secret  additional  articles 


stipulated  that  Austria  would  use  her  good  offices  to  secure  the 
renunciation  by  Ferdinand  of  his  rights  to  Naples,  in  return 
foe  an  indemnity  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  peace  between 
Naples  and  Great  Britain,  and  to  augment  the  Neapolitan 
kingdom  by  territory  embracing  400,000  souls  at  the  expense 
of  the  states  of  the  Church. 

The  project  of  the  treaty  having  been  communicated  to 
Castlereagh,  he  replied  by  expressing  the  willingness  of  the 
British  government  to  conclude  an  armistice  with  *'  the  person 
exercising  the  government  of  Naples  "  (Jan.  as),  and  this  was 
accordingly  signed  on  the  3rd  oi  February  by  Bentinck.  It 
was  dear  that  Great  Britain  had  no  intention  of  ultimately 
recognizing  Murat's  right  to  reign.  As  for  Austria,  she  would 
be  certain  that  Murat's  own  folly  would,  -sooner  or  later,  give 
her  an  opportunity  for  repudiating  her  engagements.  For  the 
present  the  Neapoh'tan  alliance  would  be  invaluable  to  the  Allies 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  French  dominion  in 
Italy.  The  plot  was  all  but  spoilt  by  the  prince  royal,  of  Sicily, 
who  in  an  order  ox  the  day  announced  to  his  soldiers  that  their 
legitimate  sovereign  had  not  renounced  his  rights  to  the  throne 
of  Naples  (Feb.  20);  from  the  Austrian  point  of  view  it  was 
compromised  by  a  proclamation  issued  by  Bentinck  at  Leghorn 
on  the  Z4th  of  March,  in  which  he  called  on  the  Italians  to  rise 
in  support  of  the  "great  cause  of  their  fatherland."  From 
Dijon  Castlereagh  promptly  wrote  to  Bentinck  (April  3)  to  say 
that  the  proclamation  of  the  prince  of  Sicily  must  be  disavowed, 
and  that  if  King  Ferdinand  did  not  behave  properly  Great 
Britain  would  recognize*  Murat's  title.  A  letter  from  Mettemich 
to  Manhal  Bellegarde,  of  the  same  place  and  date,  insisted 
that  Bentinck's  operations  must  be  altered;  the  last  thing  that 
Austria  desired  was  an  Italian  national  rising. 

It  was,  indeed,  by  this  time  clear  to  the  allied  powen  that 
Murat's  ambition  had  o'erleaped  the  bounds  set  for  them. 
"Murat,  a  true  son  of  the  Revolution,"  wrote  Mettemich, 
in  the  same  letter,  "  did  not  hesitate  to  form  projects  of  con- 
quest when  all  his  care  should  have  been  limited  to  simple 
calculations  as  to  how  to  preserve  his  throne. ...  He  dreamed 
of  a  partition  of  Italy  between  him  and  us. . . .  When  we  refused 
to  annex  all  Italy  north  of  the  Po,  he  saw  that  his  calculaUona 
were  wrong,  but  refused  to  abandon  his  ambitions.  His  attitude 
is  most  suspicious."  "  Press  the  restoration  of  the  grand-duke 
in  Tuscany,"  wrote  Castlereagh  to  Bentinck;  "  this  is  the  trae 
touchstone  of  Murat's  intentions.  We  must  not  suffer  him  to 
carry  out  his  plan  of  extended  dominion;  but  neither  must 
we  break  with  him  and  so  abandon  Austria  to  his  augmented 
intrigues." 

Meanwhile,  Murat  had  formally  broken  with  Napoleon,  and 
on  the  z6th  c^  January  the  French  envoy  quitted  Naples.  But 
the  treason  by  which  be  hoped  to  save  his  throne  was  to  make 
its  loss  inevitable.  He  had  betrayed  Napoleon,  only  to  be  made 
the  cat's-paw  of  the  Allies.  Great  Britain,  even  when  con* 
descending  to  negotiate  with  him,  had  never  recognized  his 
title;  she  could  afford  to  humour  Austria  by  holding  out  hopes  of 
ultimate  recogjhition,  in  order  to  detach  him  from  Napoleon;  for 
Austria  alone  of  the  Allies  was  committed  to  him,  and  Castle- 
reagh well  knew  that,  when  occasion  should  arise,  her  obliga- 
tions wquld  not  be  suffered  to  hamper  her  Interests.  With  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon  Murat's  defection  had  served  its  turn; 
moreover,  his  equivocal  conduct  during  the  campaign  in  Italy' 
had  blunted  the  edge  of  whatever  gratitude  the  powers  may 
have  been  disposed  to  feel;  his  ambition  to  unite  all  Italy  south 
of  the  Po  under  his  crown  was  manifest,  and  the  statesmen 
responsible  for  the  re-establishment  of  European  order  were 
little  likely  to  do  violence  to  their  legitimist  principles  in  order 
to  maintain  on  his  tlirone  a  revolutionary  sovereign  who  was 
proving  himself  so  potent  a  centre  of  national  unrest. 

At  the  very  opening  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  Talleyrand, 
with  astounding  effrontery,  affeaed  not  to  know  "  the  man  " 

*  He  had  contributed  to  the  defeats  of  the  viceroy  Prince  Eugene 
in  Januanr  and  February  1814,  but  did  not  show  any  eagerness  to 
press  his  victories  to  the  advantase  of  the  Allies,  ronffnting  himself 
with  occupying  the  principality  olBeoevento. 
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«iM>  had  been  casoaDy  refened  to. as  " the  Ung  of  Naples  "; 
sad  he  made  it  the  prime  object  of  his  pc^cy  in  tlie  weeks  thftt 
followed  to  secure  the  itptidiation  by  the  poweia  of  Mont's 
title,  and  the  lestontion  of  the  Bourbon  king.  The  powers, 
indeed,  were  Yoy  ready  to  accept  at  least  the  principle  of  this 
polky.  "  Great  Britain,"  wrote  Castlereagh  to  Lord  Liverpool 
en  the  s*^  of  September  from  Geneva,  "  has  no  objection^  but 
the  reverse,  to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  Naples."^ 
PrxBsia  saw  in  Murat  the  protector  of  the  malcontents  in  Italy.' 
Alexander  L  of  Russa  had  no  sympathy  for  any  champioa  of 
LiberaJism  in  Italy  save  himself.  Austria  confessed  "sub 
BpUo  "  that  she  shared  "  His  Most  Christian  Majesty's  views 
as  to  the  rcstoiation  of  andent  dynasties."*  The  main  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  were  Austria's  treaty  obligations  and  the  means 
Igr  which  tht  desired  result  was  to  be  obtained. 

Talleyxand  knew  well  that  Austria,  in  the  loog  fun,  would 
break  faith  with  Murat  and  prefer  a  docile  Bourbon  on  the  throne 
of  Naples  to  this  incalculable  child  of  the  Revolution;  but  he 
had  hb  private  reasons  for  desiring  to  "  score  off  "  Mettemich, 
the  continuance  of  whose  quasadiplomatic  Kaisom  with  Caroline 
Motat  he  ri^tly  suspected..  He  proposed  boldty  that,  since 
Austria,  in  view  of  the  treaty  of  Jan.  xi,  1814,  was  naturally 
rductant  to  undertake  the  task,  the  restored  Bourbon  king 
of  France  should  be  empowered  to  restore  the  Bourbon  king  of 
Naples  by  French  arms,  thus  reviving  once  more  the  andent 
Habsborg-Bourbon  rivalry  for  dominion  in  Italy.* 

Mettemidi,  with  characteristic  skHl,  took  advantage  of  this 
sstoation  at  once  to  checkmate  France  and  to  diaonbarrass 
Anstria  of  its  obligations  to  MuraL  While  secretly  assuring 
Louis  XVin.,  through  his  confidant  Blacas,  that  Austria  was 
in  favour  of  a  Bourbon  restoration  in  Naples,  he  formally 
intimated  to  Talleyrand  that  a  French  invasion  of  Italian  soil 
woold  mean  war  with  Austria.*  To  Murat,  who  had  appealed 
to  the  treaty  of  18x4,  and  demanded  a  passage  northward  for 
the  troops  destined  to  oppose  those  of  Louis  XVIII.,  he  explained 
that  Aostria,  by  her  ultimatum  to  France,  had  already  done  all 
that  was  necessary,  that  any  movement  of  the  Neapolitan 
troops  oataide  Naples  would  be  a  useless  breach  of  the  peace 
of  ItaJy,  and  that  it  would  be  regarded  as  an  attack  on  Austria 
and  n  rupture  of  the  alliance.  Murat's  sospidons  of  Austrian 
sincerity  were  now  confirmed;*  he  realized  that  there  was  no 
f^estkm  now  of  his  obtaining  any  extension  of  territory  at  the 
expense  of  the  states  of  the  Church,  and  that  in  the  Italy  as 
lecoostmcted  at  Vienna  his  own  position  would  be  intolerable. 
Thns  the  very  motives  which  had  led  him  to  betray  Napoleon 
now  led  him  to  break  with  Austria.  He  would  secure  his  throne 
by  pnxlaiming  the  cause  of  united  Italy,  chasing  the  Austrians 
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*  Cf.  a  *'  most  aeciec  "  coomiunication  to  be  made  to  M.  de  Blacas 
Oa  Mctteraich  to  Bombdles,  Vienna.  Jan.  13,  1815).  Muiat's 
■^f"f  atritude,  and  the  unrest  in  Italv,  are  largely  due  to  the 
tfivsBteniag  attitude  of  France. ...  H.I.M.  is  not  prepared  to 
a  rising  of  Italy  under  "  the  natk>nal  flag."  How  will  France 
:  Naples?  By  sending  an  army  iqto  Italy  acroos  our  states, 
wooSd  thus  become  mfected  with  revolutionaiy  views?  .... 
The  eaipcror  ooold  not  allow  such  an  expedition.  When  Italy  is 
KCtied — and  we  will  not  allow  Murat  to  keep  the  Marches  .  .  . 
he  w31  lose  prestSge|  and  then . . .  will  be  the  time  for  Austria  to 
eve  effect  to  the  views  iriiich.  all  the  time,  she  shares  with  His 
Mbst  Christtan  Maiesty."  (In  Castleresgh  to  Liverpool, "  private," 
Jan.  25, 1815.   F.O.  Vienna  Congr.  xL) 

*TI«t  th^  were  fully  justified  is  dear  from  the  following  ex- 
tnct  from  a  letter  of  Mettemich  to  Bombelles  at  Paris  (dated 
Vteaaa,  Jan.  13,  18x3).  *'  Whether  Joachim  or  a  Bourbon  reigns 
at  Maides  is  for  s«  a  very  subordinate  question. . . .  When  Europe 
h  estaUisbed  on  solid  foundations  the  fate  of  Joachim  wHl  no  longer 
be  jiiif  Ji  niif hul.  but  do  not  let  us  risk  destroying  Austria  and 
Ftaaoe  and  Europe,  in  order  to  solve  this  question  at-  the  worrt 
suannt  it  would  be  put  on  the  tapis, . . .  This  u  no  business  of 
tibe  CoineBS.  but  tti  us  Bomrbam  Pcwerr  declan  that  they  maifUain 
ftnr  dsMU.**  (In  Castlereagh's  private  letter  to  Lord  Uverpool. 
Jan.  rs.  18x5,  F.O.  Vienna  Conpr.  xi) 


from  the  peninsula,  and  fstahlishfng  himself  as  a  national 
king. 

To  contemporary  observers  in  the  best  position  to  judge 
the  enterprise  seemed  by  no  mesns  hopeless.  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  the  commander  of  the  English  forces  in  Italy,  wrote 
to  C^tleresgh  '  that,  **  having  seen  more  of  Italy,"  he  doubted 
wlwther  the  whole  force  of  Austria  would  be  able  to  txpd  Murat ; 
"  he  has  said  dearly  that  he  will  raise  the  whole  of  Italy;  and 
there  is  not  a  doubt  that  undergo  standard  of  Italian  indepen- 
dence the  whole  of  Italy  will  rally."  This  feeling,  continued 
Bentinck,  was  due  to  the  foolish  and  illiberal  conduct  of  the 
restored  sovereigns;  the  inhabitants  of  the  states  occupied  by 
the  Austrian  troops  were  "  discontented  to  a  man  ";  even  in  Tus- 
cany "  the  same  feeling  and  desire  "  tmiversally  prevailed.  AH 
the  provinces,  moreover,  were  full  of  unemplc^ed  officers  and 
soldkrs  who,  in  q>ite  of  Murat's  treason,  would  rally  to  his 
standard,  especially  as  he  would  certainly  first  put  hisuelf  into 
communication  wiUi  Napoleon  in  Elba;  while,  so  far  as  Bentinck 
could  hear  of  the  disposition  of  the  FWnch  army,  it  would  be 
"  dangerous  to  assemble  it  anywhere  or  for  any  purpose."  The 
urgency  of  the  danger  was,  then,  fully  realized  by  the  powers 
even  before  Napoleon's  return  fsom  Elba;  for  they  were  well 
aware  of  Murat's  correspondence  with  him.  On  the  first  news 
of  Napoleon's  landing  in  France,  the  British  government  wrote 
to  Wellington*  that  this  event  together  with  "  the  proob  of 
Murat's  treachery  "  had  removed  "  all  remaining  scruples  "  on 
their  part,  and  that  they  were  ik>w  "  prepared  to  enter  into  a 
concert  for  his  removal,"  adding  that  Murat  should,  in  the  event 
of  his  resigning  peaceably,  recdve  "  a  pension  and  all  considera- 
tion." The  rapki  triumph  of  Napoleon,  however,  altered  this 
tone.  "  BonajMUte's  successes  have  altered  the  situation,"  wrote 
Castlereagh  to  Wellington  on  the  94th,  adding  that  Great  Britain 
would  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Murat,  if  he  would  give  guarantees 
"  by  a  certain  redistribution  of  his  forces"  and  the  like,  and 
that  in  spite  of  Napoleon's  success  he  would  be  "  true  to  Europe." 
In  a  private  letter  endosed  Castlereagh  suggested  that  Murat 
might  send  an  auxiliary  force  to  France,  where  "  his  personal 
presence  would  be  unseemly."* 

Qearly,  had  King  Joachim  played  Us  cards  well  be  had  the' 
game  in  his  hands.  But  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  play  them 
well.  He  should  have  made  the  most  of  the  chastened  temper 
of  the  Allies,  dther  to  secure  favourable  terms  from  them,  or 
to  hold  them  in  play  until  Napoleon  was  ready  to  take  the  fidd. 
But  his  head  had  been  turned  by  the  flatteries  of  the  "  patriots  "; 
he  bdieved  that  aU  Italy  would  rally  to  his  cause,  and  that  alone 
he  would  be  able  to  drive  the  "  (Sermans  "  over  the  Alps,  and 
thus,  as  king  of  united  Italy,  be  in  a  position  to  treat  on  equal 
terms  with  Napoleon,  should  he  prove  victorious;  and  he 
determined  to  strike  without  delay.  On  the  a3rd  the  news 
reached  Mettemich  at  Vienna  that  the  Neapolitan  troops  were 
on  the  march  to  the  frontier.  The  Allies  at  once  dedded  to 
commission  Austria  to  deal  with  Murat;  in  the  event  of  whose 
ddeat,  Ferdinand  IV.  was  to  be  restored  to  Naples,  on  promising 
a  general  amnesty  and  giving  guarantees  for  a  "xtasonable" 
system  of  government.** 

Meanwhile,  in  Naples  itself  there  were  signs  enough  that 
Murat's  pc^ularity  had  disappeared.  In  (Calabria  the  indiscrimi- 
nate severity  of  (Seneral  Manhis  in  suppressing  brigandage  had 
made  the  government  hated;  in  the  capital  the  general  dis- 
affection had  led  to  rigorous  policing,  while  conscripts  had  to 
be  dragged  in  chains  to  join  their  regiments."  In  these  circum- 
stances an  outburst  of  national  endbusiasm  for  King  Joachim 
wss  hardly  to  be  expected;  and  the  campaign  in  effect  proved  a 
complete  fiasco.  Rome  and  Bologna  were,  indeed,  occupied  with- 
out serious  opposition;  but  on  the  xath  of  April  Murat's  forces 
received  a  check  from  the  advancing  Austrians  at  Ferrara  and 
on  the  and  of  May  were  oompletdy  routed  at  Tolentino.    The 

*  Letter  dated  Florence,  Jan.  7. 18x5.   F.O.  Vienna  Conor.  xL 

•  F.O.  Vienna  Congr.  xiu.  Draft  to  Wellington  dated  Mardi  la. 


*  F.O.  Vienna  Congr.  xiL 
I*  Ibid.  Wellington  to  Ca^t! 
"  F.O.  Cong.  xL;  Munster  to 
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AustiUns  advanced  on  Naples,  when  Fetdinand  IV.  was  duly 
restored,  while  Queen  Caroline  and  her  children  were  deported  to 
Trieste. 

Murat  himself  escaped  to  France,  where  his  offer  of  service 
was  contemptuously  refused  by  NapoleOn.  He  hid  for  a 
while  near  Toulon,  with  a  price  upon  his  head;  then,  after 
Waterloo,  refusing  an  asylum  in  England,  he  set  out  for  Corsica 
(August).  Here  he  was  joined  by  a  few  rash  spirits  who  urged 
him  to  attempt  to  recover  his  kingdom.  Though  Mettemich 
offered  to  aUow  him  to  join  his  wife  at  Trieste  and  to  secure 
him  a  dignified  position  and  a  pension,  he  preferred  to  risk 
aU  on  a  final  throw  for  power.  On  the  28th  of  September  he 
sailed  for  Calabria  with  a  flotilla  of  six  vessels  carrying  some 
a$o  armed  men.  Four  of  his  ships  were  scattered  by  a  storm; 
ofle  deserted  him  at  the  last  moment,  and  on  the  8th  of  October 
he  landed  at  Pizzo  with  only  30  companions.  Of  the  popular 
enthusiasm  for  his  cause  which  he  had  been  led  to  expect  there 
was  less  than  no  sign,  and  after  a  short  and  uneqiial  contest  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  a  captain  named  Trenta-Capilli,  whose 
brother  had  been  executed  by  General  Manhes.  He  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  fort  of  Pizzo,  and  on  the  13th  of  October  18x5 
was  tried  by  court-martial,  under  a  law  of  his  own,  for  disturbing 
the  public  peace,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  in  half  an  hour. 
After  writing  a  touching  letter  of  farewell  to  his  wife  and  children, 
he  bravely  met  his- fate,  and  was  buried  at  Pizzo. 

Though  much  good  may  be  said  of  Murat  as  a  king  sincerely 
anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  adopted  country,  his  most  abiding 
title  to  fame  is  that  of  the  most  dashing  cavalxy  leader  of  the 
age.  As  a  man  he  was  rash,  hot-tempered  and  impetuously 
bcave;  he  was  adored  by  hii  troopers  who  followed  their 
idol,  tiie  "  golden  eagle,"  into  the  most  terrible  fire  and  against 
the  most  terrible  odds.  Napoleon  lived  to  regret  his  refusal 
to  accept  his  services  during  the  Hundred  Days,  dedaring  that 
Murat's  presence  at  Waterloo  would  have  given  more  con- 
centrated power  to  the  cavalry  charges  and  mi^t  possibly  have 
changed  defeat  into  victory. 

By  his  wife  Maria  AnnundaU  Carolina  Murat  had  two  sons. 
The  elder,  Napoleon  Achille  Murat  (Z801-Z847),  during  his 
father's  reign  prince  royal  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  emigrated  about 
x8az  to  America,  and  settled  near  Tallahassee,  Florida,  where 
in  1826-1838  he  was  postmaster.  In  1836  he  married  a 
great-niece  of  Washington.  He  published  Lettres  d*un  citoyen 
des  ^tatS'Unis  dunde  ses  amis  d* Europe  (Paris,  1830);  Es'quisse 
morale  et  politiqve  des  £tats-Unis  (ibid.  x83a);  and  Exposition  des 
prindpes  du  gouvernemerU  ripuUicain  td  qu'il  a  iU  perfeaionni  en 
Amirique  (ibid.  1833).    He  died  in  Florida  on  the  15th  of  April 

1847. 
The  second  son.  Napoleon  Luoen  Charles  Mxtrat  (1803- 

1878),  who  was  created  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo  in  18x3,  lived 
with  his  mother  in  Austria  after  18x5,  and  in  1824  started  to 
join  his  brother  in  America,  but  was  shipwrecked  on  the  a>ast 
of  Spain  and  held  for  a  while  a  prisoner.  Arriving  in  X825, 
two  years  later  he  married  in  Baltimore  a  rich  American, 
Georgina  Frazer  (d.  X879);  but  her  fortune  was  lost,  and  for 
some  years  his  wife  supported  herself  and  him  by  keeping  a 
girls'  school  After  several  abortive  attempts  to  return  to 
France,  the  revolution  of  1848  at  last  gave  him  his  opportunity. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  (1849),  was  minister  plenipotentiary 
at  Turin  from  October  1849  to  March  x8so,  and  after  the  coup 
d*itat  of  the  and  of  December  X85X  was  made  a  member  of  the 
consultative  commission.  On  the  proclamation  of  the  Empire, 
he  was  recognized  by  Napoleon  HI.  as  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal, 
with  the  title  of  Prince  Murat,  and,  in  addition  to  the  payment 
of  a,ooo,ooo  fr.  of  debts,  was  given  an  income  of  x  50,000  fr. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  he  distinguished  himself  in  x86x 
by  supporting  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  but  otherwise 
he  played  no  conspicuous  part.  The  fall  of  the  Empire  in  Sep- 
tember 1870  involved  his  retirement  into  private  Ufe.  He  died 
on  the  xoth  of  April  1878,  leaving  three  sons  and  two  daughters, 
(x)  Joachim,  Prince  Murat  (1834-X90X),  in  1854  married  Maley 
Berthier,  daughter  of  the  Prince  de  Wagram,  who  bore  him  a 


son,  Joachim  (b.  1856),  who  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  family, 

and  two  daughters,  of  whom  the  younger,  Anna  (b.  1863), 

became  the  wife  >of  the  Austrian  minister  Count  Goluchowski. 

(a)  Achille  (X847-X895),  married  Princess  Dadian  of  Mingrelia. 

(3)  Louis  (b.  Z85X),  married  in  1873  to  the  widowed  Princess 

Eudoxia  Orbeliani  (nie  Somov),  was  for  a  time  orderly  officer 

to  Charles  XV.  of  Sweden.    (4)  Caroline  (b.  X832),  married  in 

Z850  Baron  Charles  de  Chassiron  and  in  X872  Mr  John  Garden 

(d.  1885).    (5)  Anna  (b.  1841),  married  in  1865  Antoine  de 

Noailles,  due  de  Mouchy. 

AcTHOKiTiBS.— See  A.  Sorel,  VEurope  et  la  r^vdutum  fmngaise 
(8  vols.,  188^-1802)  passim,  but  especially  vol.  viii.  for  Murat's 
policy  after  the  1812;  Helfert,  Joachim  Murat,  seine  letxten  K&mpfe 
und  sein  Ende  (Vienna,   1878);  G.   Romano,  Ricordi  muratiani 


(Pavia,  1800);  Ccrrespondance  de  Joachim  Murat,  JuiUet  ijgi" 

1808,  cd  A.  Lumbro0D  (Milan,  xSoo' 
lieutenant    de   Fempereur  en  Espagne  U^ru, 


JuiOel 


A.  Lumbro0D  (Milan,  X899);  Count  Murat,  Murat, 
empereur  en  Espagne  (Paris,  1807);  Guardione, 
Gioacchino  Murat  %n  Italic  (Palermo,  1890);  M.  H.  Weil,  Pritue 
Eugtne  et  Murat  (5  vols.,  Paris,  X901-1904) ;  Chavcnon  and  Saint- 
Yves,  Joachim  Mitrat  (Paris,  1905);  Lurabroso,  L'Ajonia  di  un 
rerno;  Cioauhino  Murat  al  Pizao  (Milan,  X904).  See  also  the 
biBliography  to  Napoleon  I.  (W.  A.  P.) 

MURATORI.    LUDOVICO    AMTONIO    (X672-X7S0),    Italian 
scholar,  historian  and  antiquary,  was  bom  of  poor  parents  at 
Vignola  in  the  duchy  of  Modena  on  the  axst  of  October  x67a. 
While  young  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Father  Bacchini, 
the  librarian  oi  the  duke  of  Modena,  by  whom  his  literary  tastes 
were  turned  toward  historical  and  antiquarian  research.    Having 
taken  minor  orders  in  x688,  Muratori  proceeded  to  his  degree 
of  doctor  ill  utroquejureh^on  X694,  was  ordained  priest  in  X69S 
and  appointed  by  Count  Carlo  Borromeo  one  of  the  doctors 
of  the  Ambroslan  library  at  Milan.    From  manuscripts  now 
placed  under  his  charge  he  made  a  selection  of  materials  for 
several  volumes  {Anecdota),  which  he  published  with  notes. 
The  reputation  he  acquired  was  such  that  the  duke  of  Modena 
offered  him  the  situation  of  keeper  of  the  public  archives  of  the 
duchy.    Muratori  hesitated,  until  the  offer  of  the  additional 
post  of  librarian,  on  the  resignation  of  Father  Bacchini,  deter- 
mined him  in  X700  to  return  to  Modena.    The  preparation  of 
numerous  valuable  tracts  on  the  history  of  Italy  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  of  dissertations  and  discussions  on  obscure  points 
of  historical  and  antiquarian  interest,  as  well  as  the  publication 
of  his  various  philosophical,  theological,  legal,  poetical  and 
other  works  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  his  time.    These' 
brought  him  into  communication  with  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  of  Italy,  France  and  Germany.    But  they  also  exposed 
him  in  his  later  years  to  envy.    His  enemies  spread  abroad 
the  rumour  that  the  pope,  Benedict  XIV.,  had  discovered  in  his 
writings  parages  savouring  of  heresy,  even  of  atheism.     Muratori 
appealed  to  the  pope,  repudiating  the  accusation.    His  Holiness 
assured  him  of  Ids  protection^  and,  without  expressing  his 
approbation  of  the  opinions  in  question  of  the  learned  antiquary, 
freed  him  from  the  imputations  of  his  enemies.    Muratori 
died  on  the  23rd  of  January  17  50,  and  was  buried  with  much 
pomp  in  the  cbiurch  of  Santa  Maria  di  Pomposa,  in  connexion 
with  which  he  had  laboured  as  parish  priest  for  many  years. 
His  remains  were  removed  in  1774  to  the  church  of  St  Augustin. 

Muratori  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  "  father  of  Italian  history." 
This  is  due  to  his  great  collection,  Rerum  italicarum  scripUtres, 
to  which  he  devoted  about  fifteen  years*  work  (X723-X738). 
The  gathering   together   and    editing    some    25    huge    folio 
volumes  of  texts  was  followed  by  a  series  of  75  dissertations 
on  medievsLl  Italy  {Antiquitata  italicae  medii  am,  X738-X74a,  6 
vols,  folio).    To  these  he  added  a  Novus  thesaurus  inscriptionum 
(4  vols.,  X739~x  743),  which  was  of  great  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  epigraphy.    Then,  anticipating  the  action  of  the  learned 
societies  of  the  xoth  century,  he  set  about  a  popular  treatment 
of  the  historical  sources  he  had  published.    These  Annali 
d*Italia  (1744-X749)  reached  xa  volumes,  but  were  imperfect  and 
are  of  little  value.    In  addition  to  this  national  enterprise 
(the  Scriptores  were  published  by  the  aid  of  the  Sodeti  palatina 
of  Milan)  Muratori  published  Anecdota  ex  ambrosianae  biblith- 
thecaecodd.  (a  vols.  4to,  Milan,   1697,  X698;  Padua,    X7X3); 
Anecdota  graeca  (3  vols.  4to,  Padua,  1709);  Aniichita  Estcsts 
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(»  vols.  foL,  Modena,  17 17);  V*^  ^  rimedi  P.  Fdrvca  (17x1), 
and  Vite  ti oferedi L.  Castdtetro  (1727). 

la  biblical  scbolanhip  Muntori  a  chiefly  known  at  the  ois- 
covocr  of  the  eoncalled  Muratorian  Canon,  the  name  given  t6  a 
bagment  (85  fines)  of  eariy  Chiistian  literature,  which  he  founJ 
in  1740,  embedded  in  an  Sth^entory  codes  which  forms  a 
a»mpendiiim  of  theoIogicBl  tracts  followed  by  the  five  early 
Ouistian  creeds.  The  document  rontstnft  a  list  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  a  fimilar  list  concerning  the  Old  Testament 
having  apparently  preceded  it.  It  is  in  barbarous  Latin  which 
has  probably  been  translated  from  origimd  Greek — the  language 
prevailing  in  Christian  Rome  until  c.  aoo.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  it  was  ccmiposed  in  Rome  and  we  may  date  it  about  the 
year  190.  Li^tifoot  indined  to  Hippolytus  as  its  author.  It 
b  the  earliest  document  known  whidi  enumerates  the  books  in 


The  first  line  of  the  fragment  is  broken  and  speaks  of  the 
Gospd  of  St  Mark,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  compiler 
knew  also  of  St  Matthew.  Acts  is  ascribed  to  St  Luke.  He 
names  thirteen  letten  of  St  Paul  but  says  nothing  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  The  alleged  letters  of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans 
and  .Mezandrians  he  rejects,  '*  for  gall  must  not  be  mixed  with 
booey."  The  two  Epbtles  of  Peter  and  the  Epistle  of  James 
air  not  referred  to,  but  that  of  Jude  and  two  of  John  are  accepted. 
He  includes  the  Apocaljrpse  of  John  and  also  the  Apocalypse 
of  Peter.  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  he  rqects  as  not  of  apostolic 
origin,  but  this  test  of  canonidty  is  not  consistently  applied 
for  he  allows  the  "  Wisdom  written  by  the  friends  of  Solomon  in 
fab  honour."  He  rejects  the  writing  of  th«  Gnostics  Valentinus 
and  Basilides,  and  of  Montanus. 

The  list  b  not  an  authoritative  decree,  but  a  private  regbter 
of  what  the  author  considers  the  prevailing  Chrbtian  sentiment 
in  fab  nei^bourhood.  He  notes  certain  differences  among 
the  Gospels,  because  not  all  the  evangelbts  were  eye-witnesses 
of  the  life  of  Jesus;  yet  Mark  and  Luke  respectively  have  behind 
than  the  authority  of  Peter  and  of  Paul,  who  b  thus  regarded 
as  00  a  footing  with  the  Twelve.  The  Fourth  Gospel  was 
written  by  John  at  the  rectucst  of  the  other  apostles  and  the 
btsfaops  on  the  basb  of  a  revelation  made  to  Andrew.  The 
tetters  of  Paul  are  written  to  four  individuab  and  to  seven 
dif  erent  churches,  like  the  seven  letters  in  the  Apocalypse  of 
John. 

It  b  interesting  to  notice  the  cofaiddence  of  hb  Ibt  with  the 
evidence  gained  from  Tcrtullian  for* Africa  and  firoip  Irenaeus 
for  Gaul  and  indirectly  for  Asia  Minor.  Before  the  year  soo 
there  was  widc^wead  agreement  in  the  sacred  body  of  apostolic 
writings  read  in  Chrbtian  churches  on  the  Lord's  Da/  along  with 
theOld  Testament 

Mnratori**  Letters,  with  a  Lift  prefixed,  were  published  by  Laezan, 
(1  vob,  Venice,  1783).  Hu  n«>hew,  F.  G.  Muratori,  also  wrote 
a  Vita  del  cdOre  Ludoo,  AnL  Muratori  (Venice,  17S6).    See  also 


A.G.SaindU**  BtbliographbdcIlelettereesUmpadtL.  A.  Muratori  " 
in  BeUMlimo  ddP  instUuio  storieo  italiano  (1888),  and  Carducci's 
melace  to  the  sew  Scrifiores,  The  Muratorian  Canon  b  sjven 
la  faO  with  a  transbtion  in  H.  M.  Gwatkin's  Sdections  from  Early 
Ckriaian  Writers,  It  b  abo  pobliahcd  as  No.  r  of  H.  Lietrmann  • 
Zlenr  Texte  fUr  theeloriscke  VoriesuHgen  (Bonn,  1902).  See  abo 
Jovual  of  Theologkal  Studies,  viil.  537. 

MURAVnnr,  HICHAEL  VIKOLAIVVICH,  Count  (r84S-i90o), 
RnsBian  statesman,  was  bom  on  the  xgth  of  April  1845.  He 
was  the  son  of  General  Count  Nicholas  Muraviev  (governor  of 
Grodno),  and  grandson  of  the  Count  Michael  Muraviev,  who 
beosme  notorious  for  hb  drastic  measures  in  stamping  out  the 
PoGsh  insorrection  of  1863  in  the  Lithuanian  provinces.  He  was 
edocsted  at  a  secondary  school  at  Poltava,  and  was  for  a  short 
time  at  Heiddbexg  University.  In  1864  he  entered  the  chancel- 
lery of  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  at  St  PetersburK,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  attached  to  the  Russian  legation  at  Stuttgart, 
where  be  attracted  the  notice  of  Queen  01^  of  Wttrttemberg. 
He  was  transferred  to  Berlin,  then  to  Stockholm,  and  back 
a^ain  to  Berlin.  In  1877  he  was  second  secretary  at  the  Hague. 
During  the  Russo-Turkbh  War  of  1878  he  was  a  delegate  of  the 
Red  Croas  Sodety  In  charge  of  an  ambulance  train  provided 


by  Qoeen  (Hga  of  Wttrttemberg.  After  the  war  he  was  succes> 
sively  first  secretary  at  Parb,  chancellor  of  the  embassy  at  Berlin, 
and  then  minbter  at  Copenhagen.  In  Denmark  he  was  brought 
much  mto  contact  with  the  imperial  family,  and  on  the  death  of 
Prince  Lob&nov  in  1897  he  was  appointed  by  the  T^nr  Nicholas  II. 
to  be  hb  minbter  of  foreign  affairs.  The  next  three  and  a  half 
years  were  a  critical  time  for  European  dipbmacy.  The  Chinese 
and  Cretan  questions  were  dbturbing  factors.  As  regards  Crete, 
Count  Muraviev's  policy  wss  vadUating;  in  China  hb  hands  were 
forced  by  Germany's  action  at  Kiaochow.  But  he  acted  with 
singular  Ugtrdi  with  regard  at  all  events  to  hb  assurances  to 
Great  Britain  respecting  the  leases  of  Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan 
from  China;  he  told  the  British  ambawsdor  that  these  would 
be  "open  ports,"  and  afterwards  essentially  modified  tfab 
pledge.  MThen  the  Tsar  Nicholas  inaugurated  the  Peace  Con- 
ference at  the  Hague,  Count  Muraviev  extricated  hb  country 
from  a  situation  of  some  embarrassment ;  but  when,  subsequently, 
Russian  agents  in  Manchuria  and  at  Peking  connived  at  the 
agitation  which  culminated  in  the  Boxer  rising  of  1900,  the 
rdations  of  the  responsible  foreign  minbter  with  the  tsar  became 
strained.  Muraviev  died  suddenly  on  the  sxst  ci  June  1900, 
of  apoplexy,  brought  on,  it  was  said,  by  a  stormy  interview 
with  the  tsar. 

■URGHISOlf.  8IR  RODERICK  IMPET  (i79a-x87x)t  Britbh 
geologist,  was  bom  at  Tanadale,  in  eastern  Ross,  Scotland,  on 
the  19th  of  February  1793.  Bis  father,  Kenneth  Murchison 
(d.  1796),  came  of  an  old  Highland  clan  in  west  Ross^hire,  and 
having  beien  educated  as  a  medical  man,  acquired  a  fortune  in 
India;  iriiile  still  in  the  prime  of  life  he  returned  to  Scotland, 
where,  marrying  one  of  the  Mackenzies  of  Fairbum,  he  purchased 
the  estate  of  Tarradale  and  settled  for  a  few  years  as  a  resident 
Highland  landlord.  Young  Murchison  left  the  Highlands  when 
three  years  cJd,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  was  sent  to  the  grammar 
school  of  Durham,  where  he  remained  for  six  years.  He  was  then 
placed  at  the  military  college.  Great  Marlow,  to  be  trained  for 
the  army.  With  some  difficulty  he  passed  the  examinations, 
and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  wss  gaxetted  ensign  in  the  36th  regiment. 
A  year  later  (x8o8)  he  landed  with  Welloley  in  Galida,  and  was 
present  at  the  actions  of  Rorica  and  Vimiera.  Subsequently 
under  Sir  John  Moore  he  took  part  in  the  retreat  to  C^runna 
and  .the  final  battle  there.  Thb  was  hb  only  active  service. 
The  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  seeming  to  dose  the  prospect 
of  advancement  in  the  military  profession,  Murchison,  after 
eight  years  of  service,  quitted  the  army,  and  married  the  daughter 
of  General  Hugonin,  of  Nursted  House,  Hampshire.  With  her 
he  then  spept  rather  more  than  two  3rears  on  the  Continent, 
particularly  in  Italy,  where  her  cultivated  tastes  were  of  signal 
influence  in  guiding  hb  pursuits.  He  threw  himself  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  hb  character  into  the  study  of  art  and  antiquities, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  hb  life  tasted  the  pleasures  of  truly 
intellectual  pursuits. 

Returning  to  England  in  x8x8,  he  soia  ms  paternal  property 
in  Rosa^hire  and  settled  in  En^and,  where  he  took  to  fidd 
sports.  He  soon  became  one  of  the  greatest  fox-himters  in  the 
midland  counties;  but  at  last,  getting  weary  of  such  pursuits  and 
meeting  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  urged  him  to  turn  hb  energy 
to  sdence,  he  was  induced  to  attend  lectures  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  Thb  change  in  the  current  of  hb  occupations 
was  much  hdped  by  the  sympathy  of  hb  wife,  who,  besides  her 
artbtic  acquirements,  took  much  interest  in  natural  hbtory. 
Eager  and  enthusiastic  in  whatever  he  undertook,  he  was  fasci- 
nated by  the  young  sdence  of  geology.  He  joined  the  Geological 
Sodety  of  London  and  soon  showed  himself  one  of  its  most 
active  members,  having  as  hb  colleagues  there  such  moi  as 
Sedgwick,  W.  D.  Conybeare,  W.  Buckland,  W.  H.  Fitton  and 
Lyell.  Exploring  with  hb  wife  the  geology  of  the  south  of 
England,  he  devoted  spedal  attention  to  the  rocks  of  the  north- 
west of  Sussex  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Hants  and  Surrey,  on 
which,  aided  by  Fitton,  he  wrote  hb  first  sdentific  paper,  read 
to  the  sodety  in  1825.  Though  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty- 
two  before  he  took  any  interest  in  sdence,  he  devdoped  his 
taste  and  increased  hb  knowledge  so  rapidly  that  in  the  first 
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three  yean  of  his  scientific  career  he  had  explored  large  parts 
of  En^pUmd  and  Scotland,  had  obtained  materials  for  three 
important  memoirs,  as  well  as  for  two  more  written  in  conjunction 
with  Sedgwick,  and  had  risen  to  be  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Geological  Society  and  one  of  its  two  secretaries.  Turning  his 
attention  for  a  little  to  Continental  geology,  he  explored  with 
Lyell  the  volcanic  region  of  Auvergne,  parts  of  southern  France, 
northern  Italy,  Tirol  and  Switzerland.  A  little  later,  with 
Sedgwick  as  his  companion,  he  attacked  the  difficult  problem 
of  the  geological  structure  of  the  Alps,  and  their  joint  paper 
giving  the  results  of  their  study  will  always  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  classics  in  the  h'terature  of  Alpine  geology. 

It  was  in  the  year  1831  that  Murchison  found  the  field  in  which 
the  chief  work  of  his  life  was  to  be  accomplished.  Acting  on 
a  suggestion  made  to  him  by  Buckland  he  betook  himself  to 
the  borders  of  Wales,  with  the  view  of  endeavouring  to  discover 
whether  the  greywacke  rocks  underlying  the  Old  Ktd  Sandstone 
could  be  grouped  into  a  definite  order  of  succession,  as  the 
Secondary  rocks  of  England  had  been  made  to  tell  their  story  by 
William  Smith.  For  several  years  he  continued  to  work  vigor- 
ously in  that  region.  The  result  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Silurian  system— under  which  were  grouped  for  the  first  time  a 
remarkable  series  of  formations,  each  replete  with  distinctive 
organic  remains  older  than  and  very  different  from  those  of 
the  other  rocks  of  England.  These  researches,  together  with 
descriptions  of  the  coal-fields  and  overlying  formations  in  south 
Wales  and  the  English  border  counties,  were  embodied  in  Tke 
Silurian  System  (London,  1839),  a  massive  quarto  in  two  parts, 
admirably  illustrated  with  map,  sections,  pictorial  views  and 
plates  of  fossils.  The  full  import  of  his  discoveries  was  not  at 
first  perceived;  but  as  years  passed  on  the  types  of  exi&lcnce 
brought  to  light  by  him  from  the  rocks  of  the  border  counties 
of  England  and  Wales  were  ascertained  to  belong  to  a  geological 
period  of  which  there  are  recognizable  traces  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  globe.  Thus  the  term  "  Silurian,"  derived  from  the 
name  of  the  old  British  tribe  Silures,  soon  passed  into  the 
vocabulary  of  geologists  in  every  country. 

The  estabMmient  of  the  Silurian  system  was  followed  by 
that  of  the  Devonian  system,  an  investigation  in  which,  aided 
by  the  palaeontological  assistance  of  W.  Lonsdale,  Sedgwick 
and  Murchison  weres  fellow-labourers,  both  in  the  south-west 
of  England  and  in  the  Rhineland.  Soon  afterwards  Murchison 
projected  an  important  geological  campaign  in  Russia  with  the 
view  of  extending  to  that  part  of  the  Continent  the  classification 
he  had  succeeded  in  elaborating  for  the  older  rocks  of  western 
Europe.  He  was  accompanied  by  P.  E.  P.  de  Vemeuil  (1805- 
1873)  and  Count  A.  F.  M.  L.  A.  von  Keyserling  (x8x 5-1891),  in 
conjimction  with  whom  he  produced  a  magnificent  work  on 
Russia  and  the  Ural  Mountains.  The  publication  of  this  mono- 
graph in  1845  completes  the  first  and  most  active  half  of  Murchi- 
son's  scientific  career.  In  1846  he  was  knighted,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  presided  over  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
at  Southampton.  During  the  later  years  of  his  life  a  large  part 
of  his  time  was  devoted  to  the  affairs  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  of  which  he  was  in  1830  one  of  the  founders,  and  he  was 
president  1843-1845,  1851-1853,  1856-1859  and  1862-1871.  So 
constant  and  active  were  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  geographical 
exploration  that  to  a  large  section  of  the  contemporary  public  he 
was  known  rather  as  a  geographer  than  a  geologist.  He  particu- 
larly identified  himself  with  the  fortunes  of  David  Livingstone 
in  Africa,  and  did  much  to  raise  and  keep  alive  the  sympathy 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  in  the  fate  of  that  great  explorer. 

The  chief  geological  investigation  of  the  last  decade  of  his  life 
was  devoted  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  he  believed 
be  had  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  vast  masses  of  qystalline 
schists,  previously  supposed  to  be  part  of  what  used  to  be  termed 
the  Primitive  formations,  were  really  not  older  than  the  Silurian 
period,  for  that  underneath  them  lay  beds  of  limestone  and 
quartzite  containing  Lower  Silurian  (Cambrian)  fossils.  Subse- 
quent research,  however,  has  shown  that  thb  infraposition  of 
the  fossiliferous  rocks  is  not  their  original  place,  but  has  been 
brought  about  by  a  gigantic  system  of  dislocations,  whereby 


successive  masses  of  the  oldest  gneisses  have  been  torn  up  from 
below  and  thrust  bodily  over  the  younger  formations. 
.  In  1855  Murchison  was  appointed  director-genwal  of  the 
geobgicrl  survey  and  director  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  and 
the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  in  Jermyn  Street,  London,  in 
succession  to  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche,  who  had  been  the  first  to 
hold  these  offices.  Official  routine  now  occupied  mudi  of  his 
tmie,  but  he  found  q|>portunity  for  the  Highland  researches 
just  alluded  to,  and  also  for  preparing  successive  editions  of  his 
work  Siluria  (1854,  ed.  5,  1872),  which  was  meant  to  present 
the  main  features  of  the  original  Silurian  System  together  with 
a  digest  of  subsequent  discoveries,  particularly  of  thoM  which 
showed  the  extension  of  the  Silurian  classification  into  other 
countries.  His  official  position  gave  him  further  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  those  social  functions  for  which  he  had  always 
been  distinguished,  and  which  a  considerable  fortune  inherited 
from  near  relatives  on  his  mother's  side  enabled  him  to  di^lay 
on  a  greater  scale.  His  house  in  Belgrave  Square  was  one  of  the 
great  centres  where  science,  art,  literature,  politics  and  social 
eminence  were  brought  together  In  friendly  intercourse.  In' 
1863  he  was  made  a  K.C.B.,  and  three  years  later  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet.  The  learned  societies  of  his  own 
country  bestowed  their  highest  rewards  upon  him:  the  Royal 
Sodety  gave  him  the  Copley  medal,  the  Gedogical  Society  its 
Wollaston  medal,  and  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  its 
Brisbane  medal.  There  was  hardly  a  foreign  scientific  society 
of  note  which  had  not  his  name  enrolled  among  jta  honorary 
members.  The  French  Academy  of  Sciences  awarded  him  the 
prix  Cuvier,  and  elected  him  one  of  its  eight  foreign  members  in 
succession  to  Faraday 

One  of  the  closing  public  acts  of  Muichison's  life  was  the 
founding  of  a  chair  of  geology  and  mineralogy  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  for  iiiiidi  he  gave  the  sum  of  £6000,  an  aimud 
sum  of  £300  being  likewise  provided  by  a  vote  in  parliament  for 
the  endowment  of  the  professorship.  While  the  negotiations 
with  the  (k»vemment  in  regard  to  this  subject  were  still  in 
progress,  Murchison  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  affection  on 
3ist  of  November  x87a  He  rallied  and  was  able  to  take 
interest  in  current  affairs  until  the  early  autumn  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  After  a  brief  attack  of  bronchitis  he  died  on  the 
sand  of  October  1871.  Under  his  will  there  was  established 
the  Murchison  Medal  and  geological  fund  to  be  awarded 
annually  by  the  council  of  the  Geological  Sodety  in  London. 

See  the  Life  iff  Sir  Roderick  L  Murdnsm,  by  Sir  A.  Geikie  (2  vols.. 
X875).  (A.  Gb.) 

MURCIA.  a  maritime  province  of  south*easteni  Spain,  bounded 

on  the  E.  by  Alicante,  S.E.  and  S.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  W. 

by  Almcrfa  and  Granada  and  N.  by  Albacete.    Pop.  (1900), 

577>9S7;  Area,  4453  sq.  m.    The  extent  of  o>ast  is  about  75  in.; 

from  (iape  Palos  westwards  to  Villaricos  Point  (idiere  Almerfa 

begins)  it  is  fringed  by  hills  reaching  their  greatest  devation 

immediately  east  of  Cartagena;  northwards  from  Cape  Palos 

to  the  Alicante  boundary  a  low  sandy  tongue  endoscs  the 

shallow  lagoon  called  Mar  Menor.    Eastward  from  the  Mar 

Menor  and  northward  from  Cartagena  stretches  the  plain  known 

as  El  Campo  de  Cartagena,  but  the  surface  of  the  rest  of  the 

province  is  diversified  by  ranges  of  hills,  bdonging  to  the  same 

system  as  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  coxmect  the  mountains  of 

Almeria  and  Granada  with  those  of  Alicante.    The  general 

direction  of  these  ranges  is  from  south-west  to  north-east;  they 

reach  thdr  highest  point  (5x50  ft.*)  on  the  Sierra  de  Espuf&a, 

between  the  Mula  and  Sangonera  vaUeys.    They  are  rich  m 

iron,  copper,  argentiferous  lead,  alum,  sulphur,  and  saltpetre. 

Mineral  springs  occur  at  Mula^  Archena  (hot  sulphur),  and 

Alhama  (hot  chalybeate).    The  greater  part  of  the  province 

drains  into  the  Mediterranean,  chiefly  by  the  Segura,  which 

enters  it  in  the  north-west  bdow  Hellin  in  Albacete,  and  leaves 

it  a  little  abdve  Orihuela  in  Alicante;  within  the  province  it 

receives  on  the  Idt  the  Arroyo  dd  Jua,  and  on  the  right  the 

Caravaca,  (^ipar,  Mula,  and  Sangonera.    The  smaller  streams 

of  Nogalte  and  Albujon  fall  directly  into  the  Mediterranean  and 

the  Mar  Menor  respectively. .  The  climate  is  hot  and  dry,  and 
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is  krgdy  dependent  on  irrigation,  which,  where 
pncticable,  lims  been  carried  on  since  the  time  of  the  Moors. 
Wheat,  barley,  maise,  hemp,  oil,  and  wine  (the  latter  somewhat 
rocigfa  in  quality)  are  produced;  fruit,  especially  the  orange,  is 
^Mindaat  along  the  course  of  the  S^gura;  mulberries  for  seri- 
culture are  extensively  grown  around  the  a^ital;  and  the 
number  of  bees  kept  is  exceptionally  large.  Esparto  grass  is 
gathered  on  the  sandy  tracts.  The  Uve  stock  consists  chiefly  of 
asses,  muks,  goats  and  pigs;  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  being 
rdativdy  few.  Apart  from  agriculture,  the  principal  industry 
is  zniniqi^  which  has  its  centre  near  Cartagena.  Large  quantities 
of  lead  and  esparto,  as  well  as  of  zinc,  iron  and  copper  ores,  and 
sulphur,  are  exported.  The  province  is  traversed  by  a  railway 
which  connects  Murda  with  Albacete  and  Vahmda;  from 
AlrantarilU  there  is  a  branch  to  Lorca  and  Basa.  Near  the 
c^Mtal  and  other  large  towns  there  are  good  roads,  but  the 
c»ans  of  communication  are  defective  in  the  remoter  districts. 
This  deficiency  has  somewhat  retarded  the  development  of 
mining,  and,  although  it  has  been  partly  overcome  by  the 
construction  of  Ught  railways,  many  rich  deposits  of  ore  remain 
unworked.  The  chief  towns  are  Murda,  the  capital,  Cartagena, 
Lorca,  La  Uni6n,  Mazarr6n,  Yeda,  Jumilla,  Aguilas,  Caravaca, 
Totana,  Cieza,  MuU,  Moratalla,  and  Cehegfn.  Other  towns 
with  more  than  7000  inhabitants  are  Alhama,  Bullas,-  Fuente 
Alamo,  Mdina  and  Torre  Facheco. 

The  province  of  Murda  was  the  first  Spanish  possession  of 
the  rarthaginlans,  by  whom  Nova  Carthago  was  founded.  The 
iUnnans  induded  it  in  Hispa.nia .  Tarraconensis.  Under  the 
Moois  the  fMrovince  was  known  ras  Todmfr,  which  induded, 
according  to  Edrisi,  the  dlies  Murda,  Orihuek,  Cartagena, 
Lorca,  Mala  and  Chinchilla.  The  kingdom  of  Murda,  which 
cane  into  independent  existence  after  the  fall  of  Omayyads 
(see  Caupbate)  induded  the  present  Albacete  as  well  as  Murda. 
It  became  subject  to  the  crown  of  C^tile  in  the  xjth  century. 
Until  1833  the  province  of  Murda  also  induded  Albacete. 

ITDBCXA,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Murda; 
<m  the  liver  Segura,  35  m.  W.  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Pop. 
(1900),  xxi,S39>  Murda  is  connected  by  rail  with  all  parts 
of  Spain,  and  b  an  important  industrial  centre,  sixth  in  respect 
ci  p<^u]ation  among  the  dties  of  the  kingdom.  It  has  been  an 
epQoopal  see  since  1291.  It  is  built  nearly  in  the  centre  of  a 
bw-lying  fertile  plain,  knovm  as  the  kuerta  or  garden  of  Murda, 
which  inidudcs  the  valleys  of  the  Segura  and  its  right-hand  tribu- 
tary the  Sangonera,  and  is  surrounded  by  mountains.  Despite 
the  proximity  of  the  sea,  the  climate  is  subject  to  great  varia- 
ticffis^  the  summer  heat  being  severe,  while  frosts  are  common  in 
winter*  The  dty  is  built  mainly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Segura, 
whkh  carves  north-eastward  after  recdving  the  Sangonera  bdow 
Murda,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  about  30  m.  N.E.  A 
fine  stone  bridge  of  two  arches  gives  access  to  the  suburb  of  San 
Benito,  which  contains  the  bull-ring.  As  a  rule  the  streets  are 
broad,  straight  and  planted  with  avenues  of  trees,  but  the 
CaBe  de  Platexfa  and  Calle  de  la  Traperia,  which  contain  many 
cf  the  prindpal  shops,  are  more  characteristically  Spanish,  being 
Ened  with  old-fashioned  balconied  houses,  and  so  narrow  that 
wbeded  traffic  is  in  most  parts  impossible.  In  summer  these 
tbiffoaghfazes  are  shaded  by  awnings.  The  Malecon,  or  embank- 
laent,  is  a.  fine  {womenade  skirting  the  left  bank  of  the  Segura; 
the  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  weir  and  supplies  power  to  several 
aik-miQs.  The  prindpal  square  is  the  Arenil  or  Plaza  de  la 
Congtituci6n,  planted  with  orange  trees  and  adjoining  the 
dorieta  Park  The  cathedral,  dating  from  Z38S-X467,  is,  the 
vxk  of  many  architects;  in  the  main  it  is  hite  Cvothic,  but  a 
Renaissance  dome  and  a  tower  480  ft.  high  were  added  in  X52X, 
while  a  Corinthian  fa^de  was  erected  in  the  z8th  century. 
There  axe  some  good  paintings  and  fine  wood-carvihg  in  the 
interior.  Other  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  colleges  of  San 
F(dgeQcio  and  San  Iridzo,  the  bishops'  palace,  the  hospital  of 
Szn  Joan  de  Dios,  the  Moorish  Alhondiga,  or  grain  warehouse, 
the  bmlding^  of  the  mtmidpal  and  provincial  coundk  and 
the  Cootraste,  which  »  adorned  with  sculptured  coats-of-arms, 
aad  was  oxig^oally  designed  to  contain  standard  weights  and 


measures;  it  has  become  a  picture-gallery.  There  are  two 
training  schools  for  teachers,  a  provincial  institute  and  a  museum. 
Since  X875  the  industrial  importance  of  Murda  has  steadily 
increased.  Mulberries  (for  silkworms),  oranges  and  other  fruits 
ure  laigely  cultivated  in  the  kuerta,  and  the  silk  industry,  which 
dates  from  the  period  of  Moorish  rule,  is  still  carried  on.  Manu- 
factures of  woollen,  linen  and  cotton  goods,  of  saltpetre,  flour, 
leather  and  hats,  have  been  established  in  more  modem  times, 
and  Murda  is  the  chief  market  for  the  agricultural  produce  of 
a  large  district.  A  numerous  colony  of  gipsies  has  settled  in  the 
west  of  the  dty. 

Murda  was  an  Iberian  town  before  the  Punic  Wars,  but  its 
nkme  then,  and  under  Roman  rule,  is  not  known,  though  some 
have  tried  to  identify  it  with  the  Roman  Vergilia.  To  the  Moors, 
who  took  possession  early  in  the  8th  century,  it  was  known  as 
Mcdinat  Mursiya.  Edrisi  described  it  in  the  X2th  century  as 
populous  and  strongly  fortified.  After  the  fall  of  the  caliphate 
of  Cordova  it  passed  successively  under  the  rule  of  Almerfa, 
Toledo  and  Seville.  In  x  z  7  2  it  was  taken  by  the  Almohades,  and 
from  X223  to  X243  it  became  the  capital  of  an  independent 
kingdom.  The  Castilians  took  it  at  the  end  of  this  period, 
when  large  numbers  of  immigrants  from  north-eastern  Spain 
and  Provence  settled  in  the  town;  French  and  Catalan  names  are 
still  not  uncommon.  Moorish  princes  continued  to  rule  in  name 
over  this  mixed  population,  but  in  X269  a  rising  against  the 
suzerain,  Alphonso  the  Wise,  led  to  the  final  incorporation  of 
Murda  (whkh  then  induded  the  present  province  of  Albacete) 
into  the  kingdom  of  Castile.  During  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  Bishop  Luis  de  Belluga  defended  the  dty  against 
the  archducal  army  by  flooding  the  kuerta.  In  x8xo  and  i8xs 
it  was  attacked  by  the  French  under  Marshal  Soult.  It  suffered 
much  from  floods  in  X65X,  X879  and  X907,  though  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Malea>n  has  done  much  to  keep  the  Segura  within 
its  own  channel  In  X829  many  buildings,  induding  the 
cathedral,  were  damaged  by  an  earthquake. 

MURDER,  in  law,  the  UiUawful  killbig  of  a  person  with  malice 
aforethought  (see  HoiaciDE).  The  O.  Eng.  morVor  comes  ulti- 
matdy  from  the  Indo-European  root  mar-,  to  die,  which  has 
also  given  Lat.  mors,  death,  and  all  its  derivatives  in  English, 
French  and  other  Rom.  languages;  d.  Gr.  pporin,  for  fiop^^y 
mortal.  The  O.  Eng.  form.  Latinized  as  murdrum,  murtrum, 
whence  Fr.  meurtre,  is  represented  in  other  Teutonic  languages 
by  a  cognate  form,  e.g.  Ger.  Mord,  Du.  moord. 

MURDOCK,  WILUAM  (1754-X839),  British  inventor,-  was 
bom  near  the  village  of  Auchinleck  in  Ayrshire  on  the  21st  of 
August  X754.  His  father,  John  Murdoch  (as  the  name  is  spelt 
in  Scotland),  was  a  millwright  and  miller,  and  William  was 
brought  up  in  the  same  occupation.  In  X777  he  entered  the 
employment  of  Boulton  &  Watt  in  the  Soho  works  at  Birming- 
ham, and  about  two  years  afterwards  he  was  sent  to  Cornwall  to 
superintend  the  fitting  of  Watt's  engines.  It  is  said  that  while 
staying  at  Redruth  he  carried  a  »ries  of  experiments  in  the 
distillation  of  coal  so  far  that  in  X792  he  was  able  to  light  his 
cottage  and  offices  with  gas,  but  the  evidence  is  not  condusive. 
However,  after  his  retum  to  Birmingham  about  1799,  he  made 
such  progress  in  the  discovery  of  practical  methods  for  making, 
storing  and  purifying  gas  that  in  1802  a  portion  of  the  exterior 
of  the  Soho  factory  was  lighted  with  it  in  cdcbration  of  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  brought  into  use 
for  the  interior.  Murdock  was  also  the  inventor  of  important 
improvements  in  the  steam-engine.  He  was  the  first  to  devise 
an  oscillating  engine,  of  which  he  made  a  modd  about  X784;  in 
X786  he  was  busy — somewhat  to  the  annoyance  of  both  Boulton 
and  Watt — ^with  a  steam  carriage  or  road  locomotive;  and  in 
^799  he  invented  the  long  D  slide  valve.  He  is  also  believed  to 
have  been  the  real  deviser  of  the  sun  and  planet,  motion  patented 
by  Watt  in  X 78 1.  In  addition  his  ingenuity  was  directed  to 
the  utilization  of  compressed  air,  and  in  X803  he  constructed 
a  steam  gun.  He  retired  from  business  in  1830,  and  died  at  Soho 
on  the  X5th  of  November  X839. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  ^  lightine  in  1893.  a  bust 
of  Murdock  was  unveiled  by  Lord  Kelvin  m  the  Wallace  Monument. 
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■UB^  IIH  WILUAH  (i5H-i6s7),  ScotUiti  writer,  Mm  of 

Sir  William  iiaie  of  RewiUui,  vu  bom  in  ism.  His  mollier 
waj  Eiiiabeih,  lisler  of  the  poet  Aleiaoder  Moottomcrie  (9,1.). 
He  wu  1,  member  (d  the  Scoitiih  pirliunent  in  i&tj,  and  tix^ 
part  id  the  English  campaign  of  1644.  He  wu  wounded  it 
Manton  Moor,  but  a  month  lata  was  commvidiDg  ^  regiment 
ai  Newcasile,  He  died  in  1657.  He  wrote  Didv  and  Anicai; 
a  tran^iion  (1618)  of  Boyd  of  Trochrig'i  Latin  Hicalamit 
Chrhliana;  The  True  Crucifia  Jw  Ttut  CalMikei  (i6i«)i  a 
pLmphrase  of  the  Psalms;  the  Hislerie  and  Dcaent  of  Ute 
Hone  g/  RnwaUane;  A  Cimratr-bu£  la  Lyiimackui  Ifuanat; 
TkcCry  of  Blond  and  of  a  Broken  CotenatU  {i6jo] ;  beside*  much 

for  the'sEot'i.K  t™  Socin^  (a  vJ^iSgi).    ^ije't  LUe-Boh, 

Laini  collection  of  MSS.  ia  ibe  libr»iy  of  llie  uniYcnity  ol 
Ediobur^h- 

MURB.  WILLUH  (1799-1660),  Scottish  dusieal  acbolu, 
was  born  at  Cddwell,  Arrshiie,  on  the  gtb  of  July  1 799.  He 
was  educated  at  Wstminsier  School  and  the  univcnitiei  of 
Edinburgh  and  Bcnn.  From  iSjfi  Co  185J  he  repreaenied  the 
county  of  Renfrew  in  parliament  in  the  Ccrnservative  interest, 
and  HIS  lord  rector  of  Glasgow  Univcnity  in  1847-1848.    For 

1S50-1SS7  he  published  five  volumu  ol  a  Crilicol  Hiilory  of 
Uu  Laniuaie  and  LiUrature  of  AiuienJ  Creece,  which,  though 
uncompleted  and  somewhat  antiquated,  is  stiU  ulefuL  He  died 
in  London  on  the  1st  of  April  iSte. 

■DHEHA,  the  name  of   a  Roman   plebcitui   fainlly   from 
Lanuvium,  belonging  to  the  Licinian  gens,  said  to  be  derived 
of  the  family  for  lirapreyt  (mnrentu). 


rf  the  family  v 


defeated  by  Mitblidi 
his  son  Lucius  Licinius  Mutena,  who  was  defended  by  Cicero 
in  6>  B-C  against  1  charge  ol  bribery  (Cic.  Pro  Uyrtiui).  The 
son  wu  tor  several  yean  legate  of  Ludus  Lidnius  LucuIIus 
in  the  third  Milbradalic  War.  In  £5  he  was  praetor  and  made 
himself  popular  by  the  magnificence  of  the  games  provided  by 
him.  As  idministrator  of  Transalpine  Caul  after  his  prlelorsbip 
he  gained  the  goodwill  of  both  ptovinc'  '         '  *"  ±     ■  ■ 


It  before 


and 


1  of  bribery  by  Setvlus  Sulpidui,aD 
luccesslul  compclltor,  suppoited  by  Marcus  Foidui  Caio 
younger  and  Scrvius  Suipiciua  Rulut,  t,  famous  juibt  and 
of  the  accuser.  Muiena  wu  defended  by  Marcus  Licinius 
iisus  (allerwards  triumvir),  Quinlus  Hortensiut  and  Cicero, 
■Ithougb  it  leema  probable  that  he  was  guilty, 
uring  his  consulship  be  passed  a  Law  (la  Junia  Lidnia)  which 
[forced  more  strictly  the  provision  of  the  Itx  CaecUia  Didia— 
lat  laws  should  be  promulgalcd  three  mindinac  before  they 
rre  proposed  to  Ibecomitia,  and  further  enacted  that,  in  order 
I  prevent  forgery,  a  copy  of  every  proposed  statute  should  be 
^posited  before  witnesses  in  the  aerarium. 
KnilETnS,  the  Latinized  name  of  Makc  Amtoihe  Uubei 
Ji6-is8s).  French  hi         "         ' 


jf  April  15J6. 
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:r  Scallgn,  and  was  invited  to 
lecture  in  the  archlepiscopa!  college  at  Aucb.  He  afterwards 
taught  Latin  at  Villeneuve,  and  then  at  Bordeaux.  Some  time 
before  ijji  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectutes  in  the  college  of 
Cardinal  Lemolne  at  Paris,  which  was  largely  attended,  Henry 
IJ.andhisqueenbeiBgamoiighisbeaien.  His  success  made  him 
many  enemies,  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison  on  a  disgraceful 
charge,  but  released  by  the  intecveation  of  powerful  friends. 
The  same  accusation  was  brought  against  bim  at  Toulouse,  and 
lie  only  saved  his  life  by  timely  flight.  The  records  of  the  town 
show  thai  be  was  burned  in  effigy  as  a  Huguenot  and  as  shame- 
fully immoral  (iss4).     After  a  waadciing  and  Insecure  life  of 


some  yean  la  Italy,  be  received  and  accepted  the  intitaliaa  of 

the  Cardinal  Ippolyle  d'Esle  to  settle  in  Rome  in  issg.  In 
1561  he  revisited  France  as  a  member  of  the  cardinal's  suite 
at  the  conference  between  Roman  CatholicsandProtestanobeld 
at  Poisiy.    He  relumed  to  Rome  in  ij6j.    His  lectures  gained 


S76  had  taken  holy  orders,  was  indu 

-ed  by  the  liberality  0 

Cregoiy  XUI.  to  remain  in  Rome,  whe 

re  he  died  on  the  4th  o 

une.sSj. 

(  ...nplcle  edilioiu  of  his  worii!:  ..(lid 

princeps,  Venina  (1717- 

.  Frol«:hec(,ajj-i(l40 
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MITRBXtDB  (NH.-CJ[,NkO.,H,0),  the  ammonium  salt  of 
purpuric  acid.  It  may  be  prepared  by  heiLing  altoianiio  in 
ammonia  gas  to  100"  C,  or  hy  boiling  uramil  with  mercuric  oiide 
(J.  V.  Liebig,  F.  WiShler,  Ann.,  1838,  16,  jio],  ZC.HiNiOi-l-O- 
NII,.C|H,NA+HiO.  W.  N.  Hartley  (Joar.  Ckem.  Soc..  i«o5, 
87,  I7qi)  found  considerable  difficulty  In  obtaining  specimens 
of  mureiide  suSlciently  pure  to  give  concordant  lesulu  when 
eitamined  by  means  of  ihdr  absorption  spectra,  and  conse- 
quently devised  a  new  method  of  preparation  for  mureiide.  In 
this  process  allonntin  is  disaolved  io  ■  large  eicess  of  boiling 
absoluie  alcohol,  and  dry  ammoniaga*  is  passed  into  the  solution 
for  about  three  hours.  The  solution  is  then  filLend  from  Lhe 
precipitated  mureiide,  which  is  washed  with  absolute  alcohol 

stale.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  digesting  alioian  with 
alcoholic  ammonia  at  about  78°  C;  the  purple  solid  so  formed 
ii  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  produced  i> 
indistinguishable  from  one  of  mureiide. 

On  the  roMtitutian  of  mumide  trr  aln  ( 
33J,  JO):  R.  Moh^u  {Brr..  190,,  37,  15S61;. 
SlicglLU  (Aiaer.  Cktm.  Jintr.,  1904,  31,  661). 

■HRFSBBSBORO,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Rutherford 
county,  Tennessee,  U.S.A.,  near  the  Stone  River,  31  m.  S.E.  of 
Nashville.  Pop.  (1890),  J739-,  (moo),  3999  (1148  negroes); 
(igio),467g.  It  is  served  by  the  Nashville  Chattanooga  k  Sc 
Louis  railway.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  region  where  cotton  is 
an  important  crop,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  red  cedar, 
hardwood,  cotton,  livestock  and  grainy  it  has  also  various 
manufactures.  At  Murireesboro  are  Soule  College  for  girls 
(Methodist  Episcopal  South;  i8;i),  Tennessee  College  Cor  girls 
(Baplbt,  1906),  Mooney  School  for  boys  (1901),  and  Bradley 
Academy  for  negroes.  Murireesboro  was  settled  in  iSii;  was 
incorporated  in  1817,  and  from  iSig  to  iSij  was  the  capital 
of  the  state.  Ji  waa  named  In  honour  of  Colonel  Hardy 
Murlree  (1751-1809),  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  who  served  as 
'       of  North  Carolina  troops  in  the  War  ol  Independence, 
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■ttnOBR,  BBHRT  (iS»-iSfii),  French  man  ol  tellers,  was 

bom  la  Paris  on  the  14th  of  March  iSii.  His  fsiher  was  > 
Cenoan  concierte  and  a  tailor.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  Murgcr  was 
•eni  into  a  lawyer's  office,  but  the  occupation  was  uncongenial 
and  his  father's  trade  still  more  so;  and  he  became  sccretaiy  to 
Count  Alciei  TolsioL  He  published  in  1843  a  poem  entitled 
Via  ioUaoja,  but  !l  made  no  mark.  He  alio  tried  journalism, 
and  the  paper  Le  Catlor,  which  figures  In  his  Vii  de  Boktmt 
as  having  combined  devotion  10  the  interests  of  the  hat  trkde 
with  recondite  philosophy  and  elegant  literature,  is  said  to  have 
eiisted.  though  shortlived.  In  1848  appeared  the  calleclcd 
iktxchtt  aUtd  Schut  dt  It  lie  di  BaUMt.  This  book  describes 
the  fortunes  and  misfortunes,  the  loves,  studies,  amusements 
and  suSerioti  of  a  group  of  impecunious  students,  aiUsts  and 
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meo  of  letters,  of  whom  Rodolphe  represents  Mui^ger  himself, 
while  the  others  have  been  more  or  less  positively  identified. 
Murger,  in  fact,  belonged  to  a  clique  of  so-called  Bohemians,  the 
most  remarkable  of  whom,  besides  himself,  were  Privat  d' Angle* 
moot  and  Champfletuy.  La  Vie  de  Bokhmtt  atranged  for  the 
stage  in  coUabontioa  with  Theodore  Barri^,  was  produced 
at  the  Vari£t£s  on  the  ssnd  of  November  1849,  and  was  a 
triumphant  success;  it  afterwards  formed  the  basis  of  Puccini's 
opera.  La  Bokime  (1898).  From  this  time  it  was  easy  for 
Mttrger  to  live  by  journalism  and  general  literature.  He  was 
introduced  in  1851  to  the  it«n(eies<in<«siioiMlef.  But  he  was  a 
slow,  fastidious  and  capridous  worker,  and  his  years  of  hardship 
and  dissipation  had  impaired  his  health.  He  published  among 
other  works  Ciamde  et  Mariatme  in  2851 ;  a  comedy,  Le  Bonkcmme 
Jadis  in  1852;  Le  Pays  LaHn  in  1852;  Addine  Protat  (one  of  the 
most  graceful  and  innocent  if  not  the  most  original  of  his  tales) 
in  1853;  and  Les  Buvews  d*eau  in  1855.  This  last,  the  most 
powerful  of  his  hooka  next  to  the  Vie  de  Boktme,  traces  the  fate 
of  certain  artists  and  students  who,  exaggerating  their  own 
powen  and  disdaining  merely  profitable  work,  come  to  an  evil 
end  not  less  rapidly  than  by  dissipation.  Some  years  before 
bis  death,  which  took  place  in  a  maison  de  santi  near  Paris  on 
the  28th  of  January  z86i,  Murger  went  to  live  at  Marlotte,  near 
Foatainebleau,  and  there  he  wrote  an  unequal  book  entitled 
Lt  Sabci  rouge  (i860),  in  which  the  character  of  the  French 
peasant  is  unoomplimentarily  treated. 

See  an  article  by  A.  de  Pontmartin  in  the  Reeme  des  deux  momdes 
(October  1861). 

MtnOHAB.  a  river  of  Afghanistan,  which  flows  into  Russian 
territory.  It  rises  in  the  Firozkhoi  highlands,  the  northern 
Kaip  of  which  is  defined  by  the  Band-i-Turkestan,  and  after 
tzavcfsing  that  plateau  from  east  to  west  it  turns  north  through 
deep  defiks  to  Bala  Murghab.  Beyond  this,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ai  Mamchak,  it  fonns  for  a  space  the  boundary-line  between 
A^^ian  and  Russian  Turkestan;  then  joining  the  Kushk  river 
ai  Pul-i-Khishti  (Tash  Kupri)  it  runs  north  to  Mcrv,  losing  itself 
in  the  nnds  of  the  Merv  desert  after  a  course  of  about  450  m., 
iu  exact  source  being  unknown.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bala  Murghab  it  is  50  jrds.  broad  and  some  3  ft.  deep,  with  a 
rapid  current.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  is  flanked  by 
a  remarkable  network  of  canals.  The  ancient  city  of  Merv, 
which  was  on  its  banks,  was  the  great  centre  of  medieval  Arab 
trade,  and  Buddhist  caves  are  found  In  the  scarped  cliffs  of  its 
right  bank  near  Panjdeh. 

MURI,  a  province  of  the  British  protectorate  of  Northern 

Nigeria.    It  lies  approximately  between  9*  and  zx**  40'  £.  and 

7*  x</  and  9*  40'  N.    The  river  Benue  divides  it  through  iU 

leogth,  and  the  portion  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  is 

watered  by  streams  flowing  from  the  Cameroon  region  to  the 

Benue.    The  province  is  bordered  S.  by  Southern  Nigeria, 

S.E.  by  German  territory  (Cameroon),  £.  by  the  province  of 

Yolo,  N.  by  Bauchi,  W.  by  Nassarawa  and  Bassa.   The  district 

of  Katsena-Allah  extends  south  of  the  Benue  considerably 

west  of  9*  £.,  the  approximate  limit  of  the  remainder  of  the 

province.    Muri  has  an  area  of  25,800  sq.  m.  and  an  estimated 

popolatioa  of  about  828,000.    The  province  is  rich  in  forest 

IRodncts  and  the  Niger  Company  maintains  trading  stations 

GB  the  river.    Cotton  is  grown,  and  spinning  thread,  weaving 

and  dyeing  afford  occupation  to  many  thousands.    The  valley 

cf  the  Benue  has  a  climate  generally  unhealthy  to  Europeans, 

but  there  are  places  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province,  such 

21  the  Fula  settlement  of  Wase  on  a  southern  spur  of  the 

Murchtton  hills,  where  the  higher  altitude  gives  an  excellent 

climate.   Muri  includes  the  ancient  Jukon  empire  together  with 

various  small  Fula  states  and  a  number  of  pagan  tribes,  among 

whom  the  Monshi,  who  extend  into  the  provinces  of  Nassarawa 

and  Basu,  are  among  the  most  turbulent.   The  Munshi  occupy 

aboet  4000  sq.  m.  in  the  Katsena-AIlah  district.    The  pagan 

tribes  in  the  north  of  the  province  are  lawless  cannibals  who  by 

cKotant  outrages  and  murders  of  traders  long  rendered  the  main 

trade  route  to  Bauchi  unsafe,  and  cut  off  the  markets  of  the 

Benoe  valley  and  the  Cameroon  from  the  Hausa  states.    Only 


two  routes,  one  via  Wase  and  the  other  via  Gatari,  pass  through 
this  belt.  In  the  south  of  the  province  a  similar  belt  of  hostile 
pagans  dosed  the  access  to  the  Cameroon  except  by  two  routes, 
Takum  and  Bell.  For  Hausa  traders  to  cross  the  Muri  province 
was  a  work  of  such  danger  and  expense  that  before  the  advent 
of  British  administration  the  attempt  was  seldom  made. 

Muri  came  nominally  under  British  control  in  1900.  The 
principal  effort  of  the  administration  has  been  to  control  and 
open  the  trade  routes.  In  1904  an  expedition  against  the 
northern  cannibals  resulted  in  the  capture  of  their  principal 
fortresses  and  the  settlement  and  opening  to  trade  of  a  large 
district,  the  various  routes  to  the  Benue  being  rendered  safe. 
In  1905  an  expedition  against  the  Munshi,  rendered  necessary 
by  an  unprovoked  attack  on  the  Niger  Company's  station  at 
Abinsi,  had  a  good  effect  in  reducing  the  riverain  portion  of 
this  tribe  to  submission.  The  absence  of  any  central  native 
authority  delayed  the  process  of  bringing  the  province  under 
Administrative  control.  Its  government  has  been  organixed 
on  the  same  system  as  the  rest  of  Northern  Nigeria,  and  is  under 
a  British  resident.  It  has  been  divided  into  three  administrative 
divisions— east,  central  and  west — with  their  respective  head- 
quarters at  Lau,  Amar  and  Ibi.  Provincial  and  native  courts 
of  justice  have  been  established.  The  telegraph  has  been 
carried  to  the  town  of  MurL  Muri  is  one  of  the  provinces  in 
which  the  slave  trade  was  most  active,  and  its  position  between 
German  territory  and  the  Hausa  states  rendered  it  in  the  early 
days  of  the  British  administration  a  favourite  route  for  the 
smuggling  of  slaves. 

MURILLO,  BART0L0H6  ESTBBAN  (1617-1682),  Spanish 
painter,  son  of  Caspar  Esteban  Murillo  and  Maria  Perez,  was 
bom  at  Seville  in  16x7,  probably  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  he 
was  baptized  on  the  first  of  January  1618.  Esteban-Murillo 
appears  to  have  been  the  compound  surname  of  the  father, 
but  some  inquirers  consider  that,  in  accordance  with  a  frequent 
Andalusian  custom,  the  painter  assumed  the  surname  of  his 
maternal  grandmother,  Elvira  Murillo,  in  addition  to  that  of 
his  father.  His  parents  (the  father  an  artisan  of  a  huml^le 
class),  having  been  struck  with  the  sketches  which  the  bpy 
was  accustomed  to  make,  placed  him  under  the  care  of  their 
distant  relative,  Juan  del  Castillo,  the  painter.  Juan,  a  correct 
draughtsman  and  dry  colourist,  taught  him  all  the  mechanical 
parts  of  his  profession  with  extreme  care,  and  Murillo  proved 
himself  an  apt  pupil.  The  artistic  appliances  of  his  master's 
studio  were  not  abundant,  and  were  often  of  the  simplest  kind. 
A  few  casts,  some  stray  fragments  of  sculpture  and  a  lay  figure 
formed  the  principal  aids  isivailable  for  the  Sevillian  student  of 
art.  A  living  model  was  a  luxury  generally  beyond  the  means 
of  the  school,  but  on  great  occasions  the  youths  would  strip  in 
turn  and  proffer  an  arm  or  a  leg  to  be  studied  by  their  fellows. 
Objects  of  still  life,  however,  were  much  studied  by  Murillo, 
and  he  early  learnt  to  hit  off  the  ragged  urchins  of  Seville. 
Murillo  in  a  few  years  painted  as  well  as  his  master,  and  as 
stiffly.  His  two  pictures  of  the  Virgin,  executed  during  this 
period,  show  how  thoroughly  he  had  mastered  the  style,  with  all 
its  defects.  Castillo  was  a  kind  man,  but  his  removal  to  Cadiz 
in  Z639-1640  threw  his  favourite  pupil  upon  his  own  resources. 
The  fine  school  of  Zurbaran  was  too  expensive  for  the  poor 
lad;  his  parents  were  either  dead  or  too  poor  to  help  him,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  earn  his  bread  by  painting  rough  pictures 
for  the  "  feria  "  or  public  fair  of  Seville.  The  religious  daubs 
exposed  at  that  mart  were  generally  of  as  low  an  order  as  the 
prices  paid  for  them.  A  "  pintura  de  la  feria  "  (a  picture  for 
the  fair)  was  a  proverbial  expression  for  an  execrably  bad  one; 
yet  the  street  painters  who  thronged  the  market-place  with 
their  "clumsy  saints  and  unripe  Madonnas"  not  unfrequently 
rose  to  be  able  and  even  famous  artists.  This  rough-and-ready 
practice,  partly  for  the  market-place,  partly  for  converts  in 
Mexico  and  Peru,  for  whom  Madonnas  and  popular  saints 
were  produced  and  shipped  off  by  the  dozen,  doubtless  increa«ed 
Murillo's  manual  dexterity;  but,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
picture  of  the  "Virgin  and  Child"  shown  in  the  Murillo-room  at 
Seville  as  belonging  to  this  period,  he  made  little  improvement 
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in  colouriDg  or  in  general  strength  of  design.  Struck  by  the 
favourable  change  which  travel  had  wrought  upon  the  style 
of  his  brother  artist  Pedro  de  Moya,  Murillo  in  1642  resolved 
to  make  a  journey  to  Flanders  or  Italy.  Having  bought  a  large 
quantity  of  canvas,  he  cut  it  into  squares  pf  different  sizes,  which 
he  converted  into  pictures  of  a  kind  likely  to  sell.  Tlie  American 
traders  bought  up  his  pieces,  and  he  found  himself  sufficiently 
rich  to  carry  out  his  design.  He  placed  his  sister,  who  was 
dependent  on  him,  under  the  care  of  some  friends,  and  without 
divulging  his  plans  to  any  one  set  out  for  Madrid.  On  reaching 
the  capital  he  waited  on  Velazquez,  his  fellow-townsman — then 
at  the  summit  of  his  fortune — and  asked  for  some  introduc- 
tion to  friends  in  Rome.  The  master  liked  the  youth,  and 
offered  him  lodging  in  his  own  house,  and  proposed  to  procure 
him  admission  to  the  royal  galleries  of  the  capital.  Murillo 
accepted  the  offer,  and  here  enjoyed  the  masterpieces  of  Italy 
and  Flanders  without  travelling  beyond  the  walls  of  Madrid. 
The  next  two  years  were  chibfly  spent  in  copying  from  Ribera, 
Vandyck  and  Velazquez;  and  in  1644  he  so  astonished  the  latter 
with  some  of  his  efforts  that  they  were  submitted  to  the  king 
and  the  court.  His  patron  now  urged  him  to  go  to  Rome, 
and  offered  him  letters  to  smooth  his  way;  but  Murillo  preferred 
returning  to  his  sister  and  his  native  Seville. 

The  friars  of  the  convent  of  San  Francesco  in  Seville  had 
about  this  time  determined  to  adorn  the  walls  of  their  small 
cloister  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  patron  saint.  But  the 
brotherhood  had  no  money;  and  after  endless  begging  they  found 
themselves  incapable  of  employing  an  artist  of  name  to  execute 
the  task.  Murillo  was  needy,  and  offered  his  services;  after 
balancing  their  own  poverty  against  his  obscurity  the  friars 
bade  him  begin.  Murillo  covered  the  walls  with  eleven  large 
pictures  of  remarkable  power  and  beauty — displaying  by  turns 
the  strong  colouring  of  Ribera,  the  lifelike  truthfulness  of 
Velazquez,  and  the  sweetness  of  Vandyck.  Among  them  were 
to  be  found  representations  of  San  Francesco,  of  San  Diego,  of 
Santa  Clara  and  of  San  Gil.  These  pictures  were  executed 
in  his  earliest  style,  commonly  called  his  JHo  or  cold  style.  It 
was  based  chiefly  on  Ribera  and  Caravaggio,  and  was  dark  with 
a  decided  outline.  This  rich  collection  is  no  longer  in  Seville; 
Marshal  Soult  carried  off  ten  of  the  works.  The  fame  of  th^e 
productions  soon  got  abroad,  and  "  £1  Claustro  Chico  "  swarmed 
daily  with  artists  and  critics.  Murillo  was  no  longer  friendless 
and  unknown.  The  rich  and  the  noble  of  Seville  overwhelmed 
him  with  their  commissions  and  their  praises. 

In  1648  Murillo  married  a  wealthy  lady  of  rank,  Dofia  Beatriz 
dc  Cabrera  y  Sotomayor,  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Seville,  and 
his  house  soon  became  the  favourite  resort  of  artists  and 
connoisseurs.  About  this  time  he  was  associated  with  the  land- 
scape-painter Yriarte — the  two  artists  interchanging  figures  and 
landscapes  for  their  respective  works;  but  they  did  not  finally 
agree,  and  the  co-operation  came  to  an  end.  Murillo  now 
painted  the  well-known  "  Flight  into  Egypt,"  and  shortly 
afterwards  changed  his  earliest  style  of  painting  for  his  calido 
or  warm  style.  His  drawing  was  still  well  defined,  but  his 
outlines  became  softer  and  his  figiu-es  rounder,  and  his  colouring 
gained  in  warmth  and  transparency.  His  first  picture  of  this 
style,  according  to  Cean  Bermudez,  was  a  representation  of 
"  Our  Lady  of  the  Conception,"  and  was  painted  in  1652  for 
the  brotherhood  of  the  True  Cross;  he  received  for  it  2500  reals 
(£26).  In  1655  he  executed  his  two  famous  paintings  of  "  San 
Leandro  "  and  "  San  Isidoro  "  at  the  order  of  Don  Juan  Federigo, 
archdeacon  of  Carmona,  which  are  now  in  the  cathedral  of 
Seville.  These  are  two  noble  portraits,  finished  with  great  care 
and  admirable  effect,  but  the  critics  complain  of  the  figures 
being  rather  short.  His  next  picture,  the  "  Nativity  of  the 
Virgin,"  painted  for  the  chapter,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
delightful  specimens  of  his  calido  style.  In  the  following  year 
(1656)  the  same  body  gave  him  an  order  for  a  vast  picture  of  San 
Antonio  dc  Padua,  for  which  he  received  xo,ooo  reals  (£104). 
This  is  one  of  his  most  celebrated  performances,  and  still  hangs 
in  the  baptistery  of  the  cathedral.  It  was  "  repaired  "  in  1833; 
the  grandeur  of  the  design,  however,  and  the  singular  richness 


of  the  colouring  may  still  be  traced.  The  same  year  saw  him 
engaged  on  four  large  semicircular  pictures,  designed  by  his 
friend  and  patron  Don  Justino  Neve  y  Yevenes,  to  adorn  the 
walls  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  la  Blanca.  The  first  two 
(now  in  Madrid)  were  meant  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the 
Festival  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Snow,  or  the  foundation  of  the 
Roman  basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  The  one  represents 
the  wealthy  but  childless  Roman  senator  and  his  lady  asleep 
and  dreaming;  the  other  exhibits  the  devout  pair  relating 
their  dream  to  Pope  Liberius.  Of  these  two  noble  paintings 
the  Dream  is  the  finer,  and  in  it  is  to  be  noticed  the  commence- 
ment of  Murillo's  third  and  last  style,  known  as  the  vapcroso  or 
vapoury.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  three  styles 
are  not  strictly  separable  into  date-periods;  for  the  painter 
alternated  the  styles  accordingly  to  his  subject-matter  or  the 
mood  of  his  inspiration,  the  calido  being  the  most  frequent.  In 
the  vaporoso  method  the  weU-marked  outlines  and  careful 
drawing  of  his  former  styles  disappear,  the  outlines  are  lost 
in  the  misty  blending  of  the  light  and  shade,  and  the  general 
finish  betrays  more  haste  than  was  usual  with  Murillo.  After 
many  changes  of  fortune,  these  two  pictures  now  hang  in  the 
Academy  at  Madrid.  The  remaining  pieces  executed  for  this 
small  church  were  a  "  Virgin  of  the  Conception  "  and  a  figure  of 
"  Faith."  Soult  laid  his  hands  on  these  also,  and  they  have  hot 
been  recovered. 

In  1658  Murillo  undertook  and  consummated  a  task  which 
had  hitherto  baffled  all  the  artists  of  Spain,  and  even  royalty 
itself.  Thb  was  the  establishing  of  a  public  academy  of  art.  By 
superior  tact  and  good  temper  he  overcame  the  vanity  of  Valdes 
Leal  and  the  presumption  of  the  younger  Herrera,  and  secured 
their  co-operation.  The  Academy  of  Seville  was  accordingly 
opened  for  the  first  time  in  January  z66o,  and  Murillo  and  the 
second  Herrera  were  chosen  presidents.  The  former  continued 
to  direct  it  during  the  following  year;  but  the  calls  of  his  studio 
induced  him  to  leave  it  in  other  hands.  It  was  then  flourishing, 
but  not  for  long. 

Passing  over  some  half-length  pictures  of  saints  and  a  dark- 
haired  Madonna,  painted  in  x668  for  the  chapter-room  of  the 
cathedral  of  his  native  dty,  we  enter  upon  the  most  splendid 
period  of  Murillo's  tareer.    In  z66i  Don  Migud  Mafiara  Vicen- 
telo  de  Leca,  who  had  recently  turned  to  a  Itfe  of  sanctity  from 
one  of  the  wildest  profligacy,  resolved  to  raise  money  for  the 
restoration  of  the  dilapidated  Hospital  de  la  Caridad,  of  whose 
pious  gild  he  was  himself  a  member.    Mafiara  commissioned 
his  friend  Murillo  to  paint  eleven  pictures  for  this  edifice  of  San 
Jorge.     Three  of  these  pieces  represented  the  "  Annunciation," 
the  "  Infant  Saviour,"  and  the  "  Infant  St  John."  The  remaining 
eight  are  considered  Murillo's  masterpieces.    They  consist  of 
"  Moses  striking  the  Rock,"  the  "  Return  of  the  Prodigal," 
"  Abraham  receiving  the  lliree  Angels,"  the  "Charity  of  San 
Juan  de  Dios,"  the  "  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes,"  "  Our 
Lord  healing  the  Paralytic,"  "  St  Peter  released  from  Prison  by 
the  Angel,"  and  "  St  Elizabeth  of  Hungary."    These  works 
occupied  the  artist  four  years,  and  in  1674  he  received  for  his 
eight  great  pictures  78,xi5  reals  or  about  £800.    The  "  Moses,  '* 
the  "  Loaves  and  Fishes,"  the  "  San  Juan,"  and  the  three 
subjects  which  we  have  named  first,  are  still  at  Seville;  the 
French  carried  off  the  rest,  but  the  "  St  Elizabeth  "  and  the 
"  Prodigal  Son  "  are  now  back  in  Spain.     For  compass  and 
vigour  the  "  Moses  "  stands  first;  but  the  "  Prodigal's  Return  '* 
and  the  "  St  Elizabeth "  were  considered  by  Bermudez  the 
most  perfect  of  all  as  works  of  art.    The  front  of  this  famous 
hospital  was  also  indebted  to  the  genius  of  Murillo;  five  large 
designs  in  blue  glazed  tiles  were  executed  from  his  drawings. 
He  had  scarcely  completed  the  undertakings  for  this  edifice 
when  his  favourite  Franciscans  again  solicited  his  aid.     He 
accordingly  executed  some  twenty  paintings  for  the  humble 
h'ttle  church  known  as  the  Convent  de  los  Capudnos.   Seventeen 
of  these  Capuchin  pictures  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
Seville.    Of  these  the  ^'  Charity  of  St  Thomas  of  Villanueva  " 
is  reckoned  the  best.    Murillo  himself  was  wont  to  call  it  "  su 
lienzo  "  (his  own  picture).    Another  little  piece  of  extraordinary 
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vfaidi  ODoe  Irang  in  €da  danthf  b  the  "  Viigin  of  the 
Napkin."  bdieved  to  have  been  peinted  on  a  "  wrvilleU  "  and 
pRscBtcdto  the  cook  of  the  Capnrhin  brotherhood  a»  a  piemorial 
of  the  artist's  pendL 

In  1670  MiiriUo  is  aaid  to  have  dfrlinfd  an  invitation  to  ooort, 
ptcferring  to  labour  among  the  brown  coats  of  Seville.  Eight 
years  afterwards  his  friend  the  canon  Justine  again  employed 
him  to  paint  three  pieces  for  the  Hospital  de  los  Venerables: 
the  "Mystery  of  the  Immamlstr  Conceptwn,"  "St  Peter 
Weeping."  and  the  "  Blessed  Virgin."  As  a  mark  of  esteem, 
HuiiQo  iKxt  painted  a  full-length  portiait  of  the  canon.  The 
spaniel  at  the  feet  of  the  priest  has  ben  known  to  caU  forth  a 
saail  from  a  living  dog.  His  portraits  generally,  thou^  few, 
arc  of  great  beauty.  Towards  the  ckise  of  Us  life  MmiUo 
cncttted  a  series  oif  pictures  illustrative  of  the  life  of  "  the 
gbiKHg  doctor  "  for  the  Augustinian  convent  at  SeviUe.  This 
faiinSi  us  to  the  last  work  of  the  artisL  Mounting  a  •^ffaiHSng 
one  day  at  Cadis  (wliither  he  had  gone  in  z68i)  to  execute  the 
higher  parts  of  a  large  picture  of  the  "  Espousal  of  St  Catherine," 
on  which  he  was  engaged  for  the  Capuchins  of  that  town,  he 
stumbled,  and  fcU  so  violently  that  he  received  a  hurt  from  which 
he  never  recovered.  The  great  picture  was  left  unfinished,  and 
the  artist  returned  to  Seville  to  die.  He  died  as  Jie  had  lived, 
ahnmble,  pious,  brave  man,  on  the  3rd  of  April  2682  in  the  arms 
of  the  chevalier  Pedro  Nuftes  de  Villavicendo,  an  intimate 
fciend  and  one  of  his  best  piqals.  Another  of  hb  numerous 
pupils  was  Sebastian  Gomez,  named  "Muzillo's  Muktto." 
Muiiilo  left  two  sons  (one  of  them  at  first  an  indifferent  painter,- 
afterwards  a  priest)  and  a  daughter— his  wife  haidng  died 


MuxiDoliasalwaysbeenoneof  the  most  popular  of  painters — 
not  in  Spain  akme.  His  works  show  great  tfrhirifal  attainoDent 
without  much  style,  and  a  strong  feeling  for  ordinary  ruture 
and  for  truthful  or  sfntimmfsl  expression  without  ktfty  boiuty 
or  ideal  elevation.  Ws  entasies  of  Madonnaf  and  Saints  are 
the  themes  of  some  of  his  most  celebrated  achievements.  Take 
as  an  rfsmpl^  the  "  Immaculate  Cooceptksi. "  (or  "  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,"  for  the  titles  may,  with  referoice  to  Murillo's 
treatments  of  this  subject,  alznost  be  interchanged)  in  the 
Louvre,  a  picture  for  which,  on  its  sale  from  the  Soult  collection, 
one  of  the  largest  prices  on  record  was  given  in  1852,  some 
£24,6001.  His  mbjects  may  be  divided  into  two  great  groups~ 
the  scenes  from  low  life  (which  werea  new  experiment  in  Spanish 
art,  so  ^  as  the  subjects  of  children  are  ooncemed),  and  the 
Scriptural,  legendary  and  religious  works.  The  former,  of 
vhich  some  saJient  sperimens  are  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery,  are, 
shboui^  undoubtedly  truthful,  neither  ingenious  not  sym- 
pathetic; socdui  uniightliness  and  roguish  squalor  are  their 
foeadation.  Works  of  this  dass  belong  mostly  to  the  earlier 
ytxn  of  Mnrillo's  pnctioe.  The  subjects  in  which  the  painter 
Bost  exoeb  are  crowded  compositions  in  which  some  act  of 
MistKnfss,  involving  the  ascetic  or  sdf-mortifying  element, 
ii  being  performed— subjects  which,  while  repulsive  in  some  of 
their  details,  miphawre  the  broadly  human  and  the  expressly 
Calbolic  conceptions  of  life.  A  famous  example  is  the  picture, 
Bovia  the  Madrid  Academy,  of  St  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  washing 
patients  afiiicted  with  the  scab  or  itch,  and  hence  commonly 
aaaied  "  El  Tifloso."  Technically  considered,  it  unites  his  three 
atyia  of  pninfing,  more  especially  the  cold  and  the  warm.  His 
power  of  giving  atmosphere  to  combined  groups  of  figures  is  one 
el  the  marked  charactoistics  of  MuriHo's  art;  and  he  may  be  said 
to  have  excelled  in  this  respect  all  his  predecessors  or  con- 
tBBpQozies  of  whatever  schooL 

SeriOe  most  still  be  visited  by  perwns  who  wish  to  study 
If (BJBo  thurooghly.  A  large  number  of  the  works  which  used 
to  adorn  this  dty  have,  however,  been  transported  else> 
In  the  Ptado  Museum  at  Madrid  are  forty-five 
of  Morina--the  "  Infant  Christ  and  the  Baptist " 
(au&ed  "  Los  IiiSo$  delU  Concha  ")« *'  St  Bdefonso  vested  with 
a  CHasubfe  by  the  Madonna,"  &&;  in  the  Museo  della  Trinidad, 
"  Chriiit  and  the  ^^rgxn  appearing  to  St  Frsnds  in  a  Cavern  " 
fraimneMe  €uuiposition>»  and  various  others  In  the  National 


Gallery,  London,  the  chief  example  is  the  "  Holy  Family  ";  this 
waa  one  of  the  master's  latest  works,  painted  in  Cadis.  In 
public  galleries  in  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  altogether 
twenty-four  examples  by  Murillo;  in  those  of  Spain,  seventy-one. 
MuriUo,  who  was  the  last  pre-eminent  painter  of  Seville,  was 
an  indefatigable  and  prolific  worker,  hardly  Inving  his  painting- 
room  save  lor  his  devotions  in  church;  he  realized  large  prices, 
according  to  the  standard  of  his  time,  and  made  a  great  fortune. 
His  character  is  recorded  aa  amiable  and  soft,  yet  independent, 
subject  abo  to  sodden  impulses,  not  wwmi-wwi  i^th  passion. 


Mtinae,  d  htmAn,  Ac  (Tiw);  C.  JuttLMurm  (iUustrated, 
1893) :  P.  Lefort,  MmOc  tt  $ts  Uh€$  (1893) ;  F.  M.  Tubino,  MuriUo, 
su  e^oca,  Ac.  (1864;^  Eog.  tiaiUM  1870);  Dr  G.  C._  WUliamaon, 
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HURfMUTH.  ADAM  («.  I274-X347)i  English  ecclesiastic  and 
chronicler,  was  bom  in  1274  or  1375  and  educated  in  the  dvil 
law  at  Oxford.  Between  131a  and  1318  he  practised  in  the 
papal  curia  at  Avipion.  Edward  IL  and  Archbishop  Winchebey 
were  among  hb  dients,  and  hb  legal  services  secured  for  him 
canonries  at  Hereford  and  St  Paul's,  and  the  precentorship 
of  Exeter  CathedrsL  In  1331  he  retired  to  a  country  living 
(Wraysbury,  Bucks),  and  devoted  himself  to  writing  the  history 
of  hb  own  times.  Hb  ConHmiatio  ckromcanm,  begun  not 
earlier  than  1335,.  starU  from  the  year  1303,  and  was  carried 
up  to  Z347,  the  year  of  hb  death.  Meagre  at  first,  it  becomes 
fuller  about  1340  and  b  specially  valuable  for  the  history  of  the 
French  wars.  Murimuth  has  no  merits  of  style,  and  gives  a 
bald  narrative  of  events.  But  he  inoorjwrates  many,  documents 
in  the  latter  part  of  hb  book.  The  annab  of  St.  Paul's  whidi 
have  been  edited  by  Bishop  Stubbs,  are  dosdy  related  to  the 
work  of  Murimuth,  but  probably  not  from  hb  pen.  The 
Continualio  was  carried  on,  after  hb  death,  by  an  anonymous 
writer  to  the  year  138a 

The  only  complete  edition  of  the  QmUnualic  ekronicantm  b  that 
by  E.  M.  Thompeon  (Rolb  Kries,  1889).  The  unifies  to  this  edition, 
and  to  W.  Stubbs'a  ChmtkUs  ef  Edward  I,  and  JL,  vol  i.  (Rolb 
aeries,  1883),  shottld  be  consulted.  The  anonymous  continuation 
b  printed  in  T.  Hog's  edition  of  Murimuth  (Em.  HitU  Soc,  London, 
X846).  ^      af.W.CD.p 

■uiUBH,  1H01EA8  (r475-i537?),  German  satirbt,  was 
bom  on  the  24th  of  December  1475  at  Oberahnheim  near  Strass- 
burg.  In  1490  he  entered  the  order  of  Franciscan  monks,  and 
in  Z495  bqjan  a  wandering  life,  studying  and  then  teaching  and 
preadung  in  Freiburg  in-Breisgau,  Paris,  Cracow  and  Strassburg. 
The  empeior  Marimilian  I.  crowxied  him  in  1505  poeta  laureatus; 
in  Z506,  he  was  created  doctor  theolopae,  and  in  1513  was  ap- 
pointed custodian  of  the  Franciscan  monastery  in  Strassburg, 
an  office  which,  on  account  of  a  scurrilous  publication,  he  was 
forced  to  vacate  the  following  year.  Late  in  life,  in  1518,  he 
began  the  study  of  jurisprudence  at  the  university  of  Basel, 
and  in  1519  to<^  the  degree  of  doctor  juris.  After  journeys  in 
Italy  and  EngUnd,  he  again  settled  in  Strassburg,  but,  disturbed 
by  the  Reformation,  sought  an  exQe  at  Lucerne  in  Switzerland 
in  1536.  In  ZS33  he  was  appointed  priest  of  Oberehnhdm, 
where  he  died  in  Z537,  or,  according  to  some  accounts,  in  Z536. 
Mumer  was  an  energetic  and  pasdotute  character,  who  made 
enemies  wherever  he  went.  There  b  not  a  trace  of  human 
kindnfwt  in  hb  satires,  which  were  directed  sgainst  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  times,  the  Reformation,  and  especially  against 
Luther.  Hb  most  powerful  satire— and  the  most  virulent 
German  satire  of  the  period— 4s  Von  dem  grossen  Itdkerischen 
Nanen,  wio  Urn  Dr  iiwmer  besckworm  haL  Among  others 
may  be  mentioned  Die  Narrmbesekwdnmg  (1512);  Die  Schdmen' 
Munft  (i5Z3);  Die  GSuckmatt,  which  treats  of  enamoured  foob 
(rsx9)»  and  a  translation  of  Virgfl's  Aetieid  (15x5)  dedicated  to 
the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  Mumer  abo  wrote  the  humor- 
oua  CkarHludutm  logica*  (Z507)  and  the  Ludus  stvdetUum 
frabttrgefuium  (r$zz),  beddes  a  transbtion  of  Justinian's 
InsHttUiones  (Z519). 

AH  Muroer's  more  important  works  have  been  republished  in 
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critical  editions:  a  adection  was  publiabed  by  G.  Bailee  in  KOracb- 
ner's  Deutsche  Nationalliteratur  (1890).  Cf.  W.  Kawcrau,  Mumer 
und  die  Kirche  des  Mittelalters  (1890);  and  by  the  same  writer, 
Mumer  und  die  deutsche  R^ormatioH  (1891};  aUo  K.  Ott,  Vber 
Mumer s  Verhaliniss  tu  Ceiler  ( 1 896). 

MUROM,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Vladimir, 
on  the  craggy  left  bank  of  the  Oka,  close  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Tesha,  xo8  m.  by  rail  S.E.  of  the  dty  of  Vladimir.  Pop. 
(1900),  12,874.  Muron  has  an  old  cathedraL  It  is  the  chief 
entrep6t  for  grain  from  the  basin  of  the  lower  Oka,  and  carries 
on  an  active  trade  with  Moscow  and  Nizhniy-Novgorod.  It  is 
famed,  as  in  andent  times,  for  kitchen-gardens,  eq>eciaUy  for 
its  cucumbers  and  seed  for  canaries.  Its  once  famous  tanneries 
have  lost  their  importance,  but  the  manufacture  of  linen  has 
increased;  it  has  also  steam  flour-mills,  distilleries,  manufac- 
tories of  soap  and  of  iron  implements. 

MURPHY,  ARTHUR  (1737-1805),  Irish  actor  and  dramatist, 
son  of  a  Dublin  merchant,  was  bom  at  Clomquin,  Roscommon, 
on  the  37th  of  December  1727.  From  1738  to  1744,  under 
the  name  of  Arthur  French,  he  was  a  student  at  the  English 
college  at  St  Omer.  He  entered  the  coimtlng-house  of  a  mer- 
chant at  Cork  on  recommendation  of  his  unde,  Jeffery  French, 
in  1747.  A  refusal  to  go  to  Jamaica  aUenated  French's  interest, 
and  Mivphy  exchanged  his  situation  for  one  in  London.  By 
the  autumn  of  1752  he  was  publishing  the  Grays  Inn  Journal^ 
a  periodical  in  the  style  of  the  Spectator,  Two  years  later  he 
became  an  actor,  and  appeared  in  the  title-r61es  of  Richard  III. 
and  Othdlo'f  as  Biion  in  Southerners  Fatal  Marriage;  and  as 
Osmyn  in  Congreve's  Mourning  Bride,  His  first  farce.  The 
Apprentice,  was  given  at  Drury  Lane  on  the  and  of  January 
1756.  It  was  followed,  among  other  plays,  by  The  Uphciiterer 
(i757)»  The  Orphan  of  China  (i759)>  The  Way  to  Keep  Him 
(1760),  AS  in  the  Wrong  (1761),  The  Grecian  Daughter  (x772)» 
and  Know  Your  Own  Mind  (1777).  These  were  almost  all 
adaptations  from  the  French,  and  were  very  successful,  securing 
for  their  author  both  fame  and  trcalth.  Murphy  edited  a 
political  periodical,  called  the  Test,  in  support  of  Henry  Fox,  by 
whose  influence  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincob's  Inn, 
although  he  had  been  refused  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  2757 
on  account  of  his  connexion  with  the  stage.  Murphy  also 
wrote  a  biography  of  Fidding,  an  essay  on  the  life  and  genius 
of  Samud  Johnson  and  translations  of  Sallust  and  Tadtus. 
Towards  the  dose  of  his  life  the  office  of  a  commissioner  of 
bankrupts  and  a  pension  of  £200  were  oonfened  upon  him 
by  government.    He  died  on  the  i8th  of  June  1805. 

MURPHY,  JOHN  FRANCIS  (1853-  ),  American  Umdscape 
painter,  was  bom  at  Oswego,  New  York,  on  the  xxth  of 
December  X853.  He  first  exhibited  at  the  National  Academy 
of  Design  in  1876,  and  was  made  an  associate  in  X885  and  a 
full  academician  two  years  later.  He  became  a  memba  of  the 
Sodety  of  American  Artists  (1901)  and  of  the  American  Water 
Color  Sodety. 

MURPHY,  ROBERT  (X806-X843),  British  mathematician,  the 
son  of  a  poor  shoemaker,  was  bom  at  Mallow,  in  Ireland,  in 
x8o6.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  while  working  as  an  apprentice 
in  his  father's  shop,  he  became  known  to  certain  gentlemen  in 
the  neighbourhood  as  a  self-taught  mathematician.  Through 
their  exertions,  after  attending  a  dsssical  school  in  his  native 
town,  he  was  admitted  to  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  in  X825. 
Third  wrangler  in  1829,  he  was  elected  in  the  same  year  a  fellow 
of  his  ooUe^e.  A  course  of  dissipation  led  him  into  debt;  his 
fellowship  was  sequestered  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  Cambridge  in  December  1832.  After 
living  for  some  time  with  his  rdationa  in  Ireland,  he  repaired 
to  London  in  X836,  a  penniless  literary  adventurer.  In  1838 
he  became  examiner  in  mathematics  and  physics  at  London 
University.  He  had  already  contributed  several  mathematical 
papers  to  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Transactions  (i83X~x836), 
Philosophical  Magasine  (1833-X842),  and  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  (1837),  and  had  published  Elementary  Principles  of 
the  Theories  of  Electricity  (1833).  He  now  wrote  for  the  "  Library 
of  Useful  Knowledge  "  a  Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Algfbroieal 
Equations  (1839).    He  died  on  the  xath  of  March  2843. 


MUBPHY8B0R0,  a  dty  and  the  county-ceftt  of  JadtBon 
county,  Illinois,  U.S.A.,  m  the  south  part  of  the  state,  on  the 
Big  Muddy  River,  about  57  m.  N.  of  Cairo.  Pop.  (1890),  3880; 
(X900),  6463,  induding  557  fordgn-bom  and  456  negroes;  (1910), 
7485.  It  is  served  by  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Mobile  &  Ohio 
and  the  St  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  lailwayi.  It  is 
the  centre  for  a  fanning  region,  in  which  there  are  depodts  of 
coal,  iron,  lead  and  shale,  and  there  are  various  manufactures 
in  the  dty.  Murphysboro  was  incorporated  in  1867,  and  re- 
incorporated in  1875. 

MURRAIN  (derived  tfavou^  O.  Fir.  marine,  from  Lat.  mori,  to 
die),  a  general  term  for  various  virulent  diseaixs  in  domesticated 
animals,  synonymous  with  plague  or  epixooty.  The  prindpal 
diseases  are  dedt  with  under  Rimdespest;  PixuBO-FMxmiONiA; 
Anthrax;  and  Foot  and  Mouth  Djdbeasb.  See  also  Vetee- 
INAEY  Science. 

MURRAY  (or  Mosay),  BARL8  OF.  The  caxldomof  Moray  was 
one  of  the  seven  original  earldoms  of  Scotland,  its  lands  corre- 
sponding roughly  to  the  modem  counties  of  Inverneu  axui  Rosa. 
LitUe  is  known  of  the  earls  until  about  13x4,  when  Sir  Thomas  * 
Randolph,  a  nephew  of  King  Robert  Brace,  was  created  eazl 
of  Moray  (q.v.),  and  the  Randolphs  held  the  earldom  until  1346, 
when  the  childless  John  Randolph,  3rd  eari  of  this  line -and  a 
soldier  of  repute,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  NeviDe's  Cross. 
According  to  some  authorities  the  earldom  was  then  held  by 
John's  sister  Agnes  (c.  13x2-1369)  and  her  husband,  Patrick 
Dunbar,  carl  of  March  or  Dunbar  (c.  1285-X368).  However 
this  may  be,  in  1359  an  £n|^ish  prince,  Henry  Plantagenet, 
duke  of  T^anoiHtfr  (d.  1361),  was  made  ei^  of  Moray  by  King 
David  n.;  but  in  1372  John  Dunbar  (d.  139X),  a  grandson  of 
Sir  Thomas  Randidph  and  a  son-in-law  of  Robort  U.,  obtained 
the  earldom.  The  last  of  the  Dunbar  earls  was  James  Dunbar, 
who  was  murdered  in  August  1429,  and  after  this  date  his 
daughter  Elizabeth  and  her  husband,  Archibald  Douc^  (d.  145  5) , 
called  themsdves  earl  and  countess  of  Moray. 

The  next  family  to  bear  this  title  was  an  illfgitiroate  branch 
of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  James  IV.  creating  his  natural 
son,  James  Stuart  (c.  1499-X544),  eari  of  Moray.  James  died 
without  sons,  and  after  the  title  had  been  borne  for  a  short  time 
by  (jeoige  Gordon,  4th  eari  of  HunUy  (c.  isi4-x562),  who 
was  killed  at  (^orrichie  in.  1562,  it  was  bestowed  in  X562  by 
Mary  Qmea  of  Scots  upon  her  half-brother,  an  illegitimate  son 
of  James  V.  This  was.  the  famous  regent,  James  Stuart,  cad 
of  Moray,  or  Murray  (see  bdow),  who  was  murdered  in  January 
X570;  after  this  event  a  third  James  Stuart,. who  had  married 
the  regent's  daughter  Elizabeth  (d.  X59X),  hdd  the  earldom. 
He,  who  was  called  the  "  bonny  eari,"  was  killed  by  his  heredi- 
tary enemies,  the  (jordons,  in  February  1592,  when  Us  son  James 
(d.  X638)  succeeded  to  the  title.  The  earldom  of  Momy  has 
remained  in  the  Stuart  family  since  this  date.  Alexander,  the 
4th  eari  (d.  1701),  was  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland  from  x68o 
to  X689;  and  in  1796  Frauds,  the  9th  earl  (X737-X8X0),  was 
made  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  Baron  Stuart. 

See  vol.  vL  of  Sir  R.  Douglas**  Peerage  of  Scotland,  new  ed.  by 
Sir  J.  b.  Paul  (1909). 

MURRAY,  ALEXAHDER  CTUART  (X84X-X904),  British 
srchsedocpst,  was  bom  at  Arbroath  on  the  8th  of  January  Z84X, 
and  educated  there,  at  Edinburgh  hi^  school  and  at  the 
universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Berlin.  In  1867  he  entered  the 
British  Museum  tut  an  assistant  in  the  department  of  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquities  under  Sir  Charies  Newton,  whom  he  soc- 
ceeded  in  x8i36.  His  younger  brother,  George  Robert  Milne 
Murray  (b.  X858),  was  made  keeper  of  the  botanical  department 
in  X89S,  the  only  instance  of  two  brothers  becoming  heads  of 
departments  at  the  museum.  In  X873  ^'  Murray  published  a 
Manual  of  Mythology,  and  in  the  following  year  contributed  to 
the  Contemporary  Reoiew  two  articles— one  on  the  Homeric 
question — which  led  to  a  friendship  with  Mr  Gladstone,  the 
other  on  Greek  painters.  In  x8do-x883  he  brought  out  his 
History  of  Creeh  Sculpture,  which  at  once  became  a  stsndaid 
work.  In  x886  he  was  sdected  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
I  Scotland  to  deliver  the  Rhind  lectures  on  archaeology,  out  of 
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which  grew  ids  Handbook  of  Greek  Archaeobgy  (189a).  In 
1894-1896  Dr  Murray  directed  some  excav&tions  in  Cyprus 
undertaken  by  means  of  a  bequest  of  £2000  from  Mjss  Emina 
Toumour  Turner.  The  objects  obtained  are  ^escribed  and 
Shsstrated  in  Excamttums  m  Cyprus,  published  by  the  trustees 
of  the  muMum  in  2900^  Among  Dr  Murray's  other  official 
pablicadnnii  are  three  folio  volumes  on  Terracotta  Sarcophagi, 
Wkita  Atiemian  Vases  and  Desipufrom  Greek  Vases.  In  1898 
be  wrote  for  the  Portfolio  a  monog*tiph  on  Greek  bronzes, 
founded  oa  lectures  delivaed  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  that 
year,  sod  he  contributed  many  articles  on  archaeology  to 
standard  publications.  In  recognition  of  his  services  to  archaeo- 
logy be  was  made  LLP,  of  Glasgow  University  in  1887  and 
elected  a  conesponding  member  of  the  Bedin  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1900.    He  died  in  March  1904. 

■UBRAT,  DAVID  (1849-  ),  Scottish  painter,  was  bom  in 
Glasgow,  and  spent  some  years  in  commercial  purniiu  before 
he  pfacdsed  as  an  artist.  He  was  elected  an  assocfaite  of  the 
Rcyyal  Academy  in  2891  and  academician  in  1905;  and  also 
becune  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Scottisfa  Academy  and  of 
the  VUayil  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Scottish  Water  Colour  Sodety.  He  is  a  Undscape 
painter  of  disdnction,  and  two  of  his  pictures*  "  My  Love  is 
gone  assailing "  (1884)  and  "  In  the  Country  of  Constable  " 
(i909)>  have  been  bought  for  the  National  Gallery  of  British 
Art.  "  Young  Wheat,"  painted  in  1890^  is  one  of  his  most 
noteworthy  works. 

HURRAY.  RD8TAGB  CLARB  QRBHVIUB  (2824-2881), 
English  journalist,  was  bom  in  1824,  the  natural  son  of  the  and 
duke  of  Bnrkingham,  Educated  at  Magdalen  Hall  (Hertford 
CoOege),  (hfocd,  he  entered  the  difdomatic  service  through  the 
MitftiMw^  of  Lord  Falmerston,  and  in  1852  joined  the  British 
eah—sy  at  Vienna  as  attach^  At  the  same  time  he  agreed 
to  act  as  Viemia  correspondent  of  a  London  daily  paper,  a 
breach  o<  the  conventions  of  the  British  Foreign  Office  which 
cost  him  his  post.  In  2852  he  was  transferred  to  Hanover, 
and  thence  to  Constantinople,  and  finally,  in  1855,  was  made 
ooDsal-gencral  at  Odessa.  In  2868  he  returned  to  England, 
aad  devoted  himself  to  journalism.  He  contributed  to  the 
CBdy  nombeis  of  Vamty  Fair,  and  in  2869  founded  a  clever  but 
abeive  society  paper,  the  Queen's  Messenger.  For  a  libel 
FiHV»H  in  this  paper  Lord  Carrington  bonewhipped  him 
on  the  doorstep  of  a  London  dub.  Murray  was  subsequently 
diaiged  with  perjury  for  denying  on  oath  h^  authorship  of  the 
artide.  Remanded  on  bail,  he  escaped  to  Paris,  where  he 
aabsequently  lived,  acting  as  correspondent  of  various  London 
papeis.  In  1874  he  hdped  Edmund  Yates  to  found  the  World. 
Monay  died  at  Pas^  on  the  aoth  of  December  2881. 

Hk  aoopt  of  books,  several  of  which  were  translated  into  French 


ana  pwHtt'^H  in  Paris,  inclade  French  Pictures  in  En^h  Chalk 
{X87&-1878):  Tho  Roving  Btgfishman  in  Turkey  (1854);  ^'^  ^  ^^ 
SeiMnd  Empiro  (1872):  Yonng  Brown  (1674):  StdeltglUs  on  English 
Soday  (i88t);  and  Under  the  Lens:  Social  Photographs  (1885). 

■TORAY,  U>RD  GBOROB  {169^1760),  Scottish  Jacobite 
feneral,  fifth  son  of  John,  zst  duke  of  AthoJl,  by  his  first  wife, 
Catlieaiie,  daughter  of  the  3rd  duke  of  Hamilton,  was  bom 
at  Hsntingtower,  near  Perth,  on  the  4th  of  October  2694. 
He  joined  the  army  in  Flanders  in  June  2722;  in  2725,  contrary 
to  their  father's  wishes,  he  and  his  brotheis,  the  marquis  o£ 
TalEbaidiiie  and  Lord  Charles  Murray,  joined  the  Jacobite  rebels 
under  the  eari  oi  Mar,  each  brother  commanding  a  regiment  of 
men  ol  AthoO.  Lord  Charles  was  taken  prisoner  at  Preston, 
bat  aficr  the  collapie  of  the  rising  Lord  George  escaped  with 
TaJEbaidiiie  to  Soirth  Uist,  and  thence  to  Fkanoe.  In  2729 
lianaj  biok  part  in  the  Jacobite  attempt  in  conjunction  irith 
the  Spaniards  in  the  western  highlands,  under  the  command  of 
Ta&banfine  and  the  eari  marischal,  which  terminated  in  *'  the 
affair  of  GlensbSd '  on  the  roth  of  June,  when  he  was  wounded 
vUie  ooimna&ding  the  right  wing  of  the  Jacobites.  After 
tomg  Jor  some  months  in  the  highlands  he  reached  Rotter- 
dam ID  May  r72a  '  There  k  no  evidence  for  the  statement  that 
Ustwv  scrvscTlA.the  Sarrfiniiin  waajfajnd  little  is  known  of  his 


life  on  the  continent  till  2724,  when  he  returned  to  Scotland, 
where  !n  the  following  year  he  was  granted  a  pardon.  The  duke 
of  AthoU  died  in  2  724  and  was  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his  second 
son  James,  owing  to  the  atuinder  of  Tullibardine;  and  Lord 
-George  leased  from  his  brother  the  old  family  property  of 
Tullibardine  in  Stratheam,  where  he  lived  till  1745. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Jacobite  rising  of  2745  the  duke  of  Perth 
made  overtures  to  Lord  George  Murray  on  behalf  of  the 
Pretender;  but  even  after  the  landing  of  Charles  Edward  in 
Scotland  in  July,  accompanied  by  Tullibardine,  Murra/s  attitude 
remained  doubtfuL  He  accompanied  his  brother  the  duke  to 
Crieff  on  the  22St  of  August  to  pay  his  respects  to  Sir  John  Cope, 
the  commander  of  the  government  troops,  and  he  permitted 
the  duke  to  appoint  him  deputy-sheriff  of  Perthshire.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  Murray  acted  with  duplidty,  but  his 
hesitation  was  tutural  and  genuine;  and  it  was  not  till  early  in 
September,  when  Charles  Edward  was  at  Blair  Castle,  which  had 
been  vacated  by  the  duke  of  AthoU  on  the  prince's  approach, 
that  Murray  dedded  to  espouse  the  Stuart  cause.  He  then 
wrote  to  his  brother  explaining  that  he  did  so  for  consdentious 
reasons,  while  realizing  the  risk  of  ruin  it  involved.  On  joining 
the  Jacobite  army  Lord  George  received  a  commission  as  lieu- 
tenant-general, though  the  prince  ostentatiously  treated  him 
with  want  of  confidence;  and  he  was  flouted  by  the  Irish  adven- 
turers who  were  the  Pretender's  trusted  advisers.  At  Perth 
Lord  George  exerted  himself  with  success  to  introduce  disdpline 
and  organiaation  in  the  army  he  was  to  command,  and  he  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  highland  levies,  with  whose  habits  and 
methods  of  fighting  he  was  familiar.  He  also  used  his  influence 
to  prevent  the  exactions  and  arbitrary  interference  with  dvil 
rights  which  Charles  was  too  ready  to  sanction  on  the  advice  of 
others.  At  Preslonpans,  on  the  22st  of  September,  Lord  George, 
who  led  the  Jacobite  left  wing  in  person,  was  practically  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  it  was  to  his  able  generalship  that  the 
victory  was  mainly  due.  During  the  six  weeks'  occupation  of 
Edinburgh  he  did  useful  work  in  the  further  organization  and 
disdplining  of  the  army.  He  opposed  Charles's  plan  of  invading 
En^nd,  and  when  his  judgment  was  overruled  he  prevailed 
on  the  prince  to  march  into  Cumberland,  which  he  knew  to  be 
favourable  ground  for  highlander  tactics,  instead  of  advancing 
against  General  Wade,  whose  army  was  posted  at  Newcastle. 
He  conducted  the  siege  of  Carlisle,  but  on  the  surrender  of  the 
town  on  the  24th  of  November  he  resigned  his  command  on 
the  ground  that  his  authority  had  been  insuffidently  upbdd  by 
the  prince,  and  he  obtained  permission  to  serve  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Atholl  levies.  The  dissatisfaction,  however, 
of  the  army  with  the  appointment  of  the  duke  of  Perth  to 
succeed  him  compelled  Charles  to  reinstate  Murray,  who  accord- 
ingly commanded  the  Jacobites  in  the  march  to  Derby.  Here 
on  the  5th  of  December  a  council  was  hdd  at  which  Murray 
urged  the  necessity  for  retreat,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  English 
Jacobites  to  support  the  invasion  and  the  absence  of  aid  from 
France  As  Murray  was  supported  by  the  council  the  retreat 
was  ordered,  to  the  intense  chagrin  of  Charles,  who  never  forgave 
him;  but  the  failure  of  the  enterprise  was  mainly  chargeable 
to  Charies  himself,  and  it  was  not  without  justice  that  Mui ray's 
aide  de  camp,  the  chevalier  Johantone,  dedared  that  "had 
Prince  Charles  slept  during  the  whole  of  the  expedition,  and 
allowed  Lord  George  Murray  to  act  for  him  according  to  his 
own  judgment,  he  would  have  found  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 
on  his  head  when  he  awoke.'^  Lord  George  commanded  the 
rear-guard  during  the  retreat;  and  this  task,  rendered  doubly 
dangerous  by  the  proximity  of  Cumberland  in  the  rear  and  Wade 
on  the  flank,  was  made  still  more  difficult  by  the  incapadty 
and  petulance  of  the  Pretender.  By  a  skilfully  fought  rear- 
guard action  at  Clifton  Moor,  Lord  George  enabled  the  army  to 
reach  Carlisle  safdy  and  without  loss  of  stores  or  war  material, 
and  on  the  3rd  of  January  2746  the  force  entered  Stirling,  where 
they  were  joined  by  reinforcements  from  Perth.  The  prince 
laid  siege  to  Stirling  Castle,  while  Murray  defeated  General 
Hawley  near  Falkirk;  but  the  losses  of  the  Jacobites  by  sickness' 
and  desertion,  and  the  aDsroschof  Cumfaeiiandt.inade  retreat 
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to  the  IfigUands  an  immediate  necessity,  in  which  the  prince 
was  compelled  to  acquiesce;  his  resentment  was  such  that  he 
gave  ear  to  groundless  suggestions  that  Murray  was  a  traitor, 
which  the  tatter's  failure  to  capture  his  brother's  stronghold 
of  Blair  Castle  did  nothing  to  refute. 

In  April  1746  the  Jacobite  army  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Inverness,  and  the  prince  decided  to  give  battle  to  the  duke 
of  Cumberland.  Charles  took  up  a  position  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nairn  river  at  CuUoden  Moor,  rejecting  Lord  George's  Murray 
advice  to  select  a  much  stronger  position  on  the  opposite  bank. 
The  battle  of  CuUoden,  where  the  Stuart  cause  was  ruined, 
was  fought  on  the  x6th  of  April  1746.  On  the  following  day  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  intimated  to  his  troops  that  "  the  public 
orders  of  the  rebels  yesterday  was  to  pve  us  no  quarter"; 
Hanoverian  news-sheets  printed  what  purported  to  be  copies 
of  such  an  order,  and  the  liistorian  James  Ray  and  other  oon> 
temporary  writers  gave  further  currency  to  a  calumny  that  has 
been  repeated  by  modem  authorities.  Original  cc^ies  of  Lord 
George  Murray's  "  orders  at  CuUoden  "  are  in  existence,  one  of 
which  is  among  Cumberiand's  own  papers,  while  another  was 
in  the  possession  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  the  judge  who  tried  the 
Jacobite  peers  in  1746,  and  they  contain  no  injunction  to  refuse 
quarter.  After  the  defeat  Murray  conducted  a  remnant  of  the 
Jacobite  army  to  Ruthven,  and  prepared  to  organise  further 
resistance.  Prince  Charles,  however,  had  determined  to  aban- 
don the  enterprise,  and  at  Ruthven  Lord  George  received  an 
order  dismissing  him  from  the  prince's  service,  to  which  he  replied 
in  a  letter  upbraiding  Charles  for  his  distrust  and  mismanage- 
ment. Charles's  belief  in  the  general's  treachery  was  shared 
by  several  leading  Jacobites,  but  there  appears  no  ground  for 
the  suq>idon.  From  the  moment  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  the 
exiled  prince's  cause  Lord  George  Murray  never  deviated  in  his 
byalty  and  devotion,  and  his  generalship  was  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise;  but  the  discipline  he  enforced  and  jealousy  of 
his  authority  made  enemies  of  some  of  those  to  whom  Charles 
was  more  inclined  to  listen  than  to  the  general  who  gave  him 
sound  but  unwelcome  advice. 

Murray  escaped  to  the  continent  in  December  1746,  and  was 
graciously  received  in  Rome  by  the  Old  Pretender,  who  granted 
him  a  pension;  but  in  the  following  year  when  he  went  to  Paris 
Charles  Edward  refused  to  see  him.  Lord  George  lived  at 
various  places  abroad  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Medem- 
blik  in  Holland  on  the  izth  of  October  1760.  He  married 
in  1728  Amelia,  daughter  and  heiress  of  James  Murray  of 
Strowan  and  Glencarse,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  His  eldest  son  John  became  3rd  duke  of  AthoU  in 
1764;  the  two  younger  sons  became  lieutenant-general  and 
vice-admiral  respectively  in  the  British  service. 

See  A  Military  History  ef  Perthskirt^  ed.  by  the  marchioneas  of 
TuUibardinc  {2  vols.,  London,  1908),  containing  a  memoir  of  Lord 
Gcorse  Murray  and  a  facnmile  copy  of  hb  ordera  at  CuUoden; 
The  AthoU  Chronicles,  ed.  by  the  duke  of  AthoU  tprivately  printed) ; 
The  Chevalier  James  de  Johnstone,  Memoirs  ef  Uie  JUbdfion  m  I74< 
(3rd  ed.,  London.  182a) ;  James  Ray,  Compiecl  Historie  ef  the  Rebd' 


History  of  the  Rebellion^  1745-1746  (and  ed.,  London,  17^). 

(R.  J.  M.) 

MURRAY.  JAMBS  {c,  17x9-1794),  British  governor  of  Canada, 

was  a  younger  son  of  Alexander  Murray,  4th  Lord  Elibank 

(d.  1736).    Having  entered  the  British  army,  he  served  with  the 

15th  Foot  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Netherlands  and  Brittany,  and 

became  lieutenantpoolond  of  this  rei^ent  by  purchase  in  1751. 

In  1757  he  led  his  men  to  North  America  to  take  part  in  the 

war  against  France.    He  commanded  a  brigade  at  the  siege  of 

Louisburg,  was  one  of  Wolfe's  three  brigadiers  in  the  expedition 

against  (^ebec,  and  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  army  in 

the  famous  battle  in  September  1759.    After  the  British  victory 

and  the  capture  of  the  city,  Murray  was  left  in  conmiand  of 

Quebec;   having   strengthened   its    fortifications   and   taken 

measures  to  improve  the  morale  of  his  men,  he  defended  it  in 

April  and  May  1760  against  the  attacks  of  the  French,  who  were 

soon  oonqwUed  to  raise  the  siege.  .The  British  troops  had  been 


dedmated  by  disease,  and  it  was  only  a  remnant  that  Murray 
now  led  to  jdn  (jeneial  Amherst  at  Montreal,  and  to  be  present 
when  the  last  batch  of  French  troops  in  Canada  surrendered. 
In  October  1760  he  was  appomted  governor  of  Quebec,  and  be 
became  governor  of  Canada  after  this  country  had  been  formaUy 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1763.  In  thb  year  he  queUed  a 
dangerous  mutiny,  and  soon  after?rards  his  aUeged  partiality  for 
the  interests  of  the  French  Canadians  gave  offence  to  the  British 
settlers;  they  asked  for  his  recaU,  and  in  1766  he  retired  from  his 
post.  After  an  inquiry  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  was  exonerated 
from  the  charges  wUch  had  been  brought  against  him.  In 
1774  Murray  was  sent  to  Mmorca  as  governor,  and  in  1781, 
while  he  was  in  charge  of  this  island,  he  was  besieged  in  Fort 
St  PhiUp  by  a  large  force  of  French  and  Spaniards.  After  a 
stubborn  resistance,  which  lasted  neariy  seven  months,  he  was 
obliged  to  surrender  the  place;  and  on  his  return  to  Eng^d 
he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  WUliam 
Draper,  who  had  served  under  him  in  Minorca  aa  Ueutenant- 
govemor.  He  was  acquitted  and  he  became  a  general  in  1783. 
He  died  on  the  x8th  of  June  1794.  Murray's  only  son  was 
James  Patrick  Mortay  (x 782-1834),  a  major-goiaal  and  member 
of  parUamenL 

MURRAY,  SIR  JAMB  AUQQ8TUS  HIHRT  (1837-  )» 
British  lexicographer,  was  bom  at  Denholm,  near  Hawick, 
Roxburghshire,  and  after  a  local  elementary  edncation.prooeeded 
to  Edinbrng^,  and  thence  to  the  university  of  London,  where 
he  graduated  B.A.  in  1873.  Sir  James  Murray,  who  received 
honorary  degrees  from  several  universities,  both  British  and 
foreign,  was  engaged  in  scholastic  work  for  thirty  years,  from 
X855  to  x88s,  chiefly  at  Hawick  and  MiU  HiU.  During  this  time 
his  reputation  aa  a  philologist  was  increasing,  and  he  was 
assistant  examiner  in  English  at  the  University  of  London  from 
1875  to  1879  and  president  of  the  Philokgical  Society  of  London 
from  1878  to  x88o,  and  again  from  x88a  to  1884.  It  was  in 
connexion  with  this  society  that  he  undertook  the  chief  work 
of  his  life,  the  editing  of  the  New  English  Dictionaryt  based  on 
materials  coUected  by  the  sodety.  These  materials,  which  had 
accumulated  since  X857,  when  the  sodety  first  projected  the 
pubUcation  of  a  dictionary  on  philological  prindples,  amounted 
to  an  enormous  quantity,  of  wl^ch  an  idea  may  be  formed  from 
ihe  fact  that  Dr  FumivaU  sent  in  "  some  ton  and  three-quarters 
of  materials  which  had  accumulated  under  his  roof."  After 
negotiations  extending  over  a  considerable  period,  the  contxacta 
between  the  sodety,  the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  and 
the  editor,  were  signed  on  the  xst  of  March  1879,  and  Murray 
began  the  examination  and  arrangement  of  the  raw  material, 
and  the  stiU  more  troublesome  work  of  re-animating  and  main- 
taining the  enthusiasm  of  "  readers."  In  x88$  he  removed  from 
MiU  HiU  to  Oxford,  where  his  Scriptorium  came  to  rank  among 
the  institutions  of  the  University  dty.  The  first  volume  of 
the  dictionary  was  printed  at  the  Clarendon  Piess,  Oxford, 
in  x888.  A  fuU  account  of  its  beginning  and  tht  maimer  of 
working  up  the  materials  wiU  be  found  in  Murray  *s  presidential 
address  to  the  Phflological  Sodety  in  1879,  while  reports  of 
iU  progress  are  given  in  the  addresses  by  himself  and  other 
presidenta  in  subsequent  years.  In  addition  to  his  work  n  & 
philobgist,  Murray  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  transac- 
tions of  the  various  antiquarian  and  archaeological  aodetles  of 
which  he  is  a  member;  and  he  wrote  the  article  on  the  English 
languagr  for  this  Encydopaedia.  In  x88$  he  recdved  the 
honorary  degree  of  M.A.  from  Balliol  CoUege;  he  was  an  original 
feUow  of  the  British  Academy,  and  in  X908  he  was  knii^ted. 

MURRAY  (or  Mo»ay),  JAMB  STUART,  Eau.  or  (c.  XS3X* 
X570),  regent  of  Scotland,  was  an  Ulegitimate  son  of  James  V. 
of  Scotland  by  Margaret  Erskine,  daughter  of  John  Ersldme, 
eari  of  Mar.  In  1538  he  was  appointed  prior  of  the  abbey  of 
St  Andrews  in  order  that  James  V.  might  obtain  possession  of 
its  funds.  Educated  at  St  Andrews  University,  he  attacked, 
in  September  1549,  an  EngUsh  force  which  had  inade  a  descent 
on  the  Fife  coast,  and  routed  it  with  great  slaughter.  In 
addition  to  the  priory  of  St  Andrews,  he  lecdved  those  abo  of 
PittcDweem  and  MAoon  in  Fxaaoe,  but  minifffltcd  no  jfocatioa. 
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far  a  monastic  life.  The  discourses  of  KnoXt  which  he  heard 
at  Calder,  won  his  an»ovaU  and  shortly  after  the  return  of  the 
ftforoKr  to  Scotland  in  1559,  James  Stuart  left  the  party  of  the 
queen  regent  and  joined  the  lords  of  the  congregatbn,  who 
resolved  forcibly  to  abolish  the  Roman  service.  After  the 
return  of  Queen  Maxy  in  15S1,  he  became  her  chief  adviser,  and 
his  cautious  firmness  was  for  a  time  effectual  in  inducing  her 
to  adopt  a  policy  of  moderation  towards  the  reformers.  At  the 
beginning  of  1563  he  was  created  earl  of  Murray,  a  dignity  also 
held  by  George  Gordon,  earl  of  Huntly,  who,  however,  had 
lost  the  queen's  favour.  Only  a  few  days  later  he  was  made  earl 
of  Mar,  but  as  this  title  was  claimed  by  John,  Lord  Erskine, 
Siuart  resigned  it  and  received  a  second  grant  of  the  earldom  of 
Murray,  Hunily  by  this  time  having  been  killed  in  battle. 
HeiKeforward  he  was  known  as  the  earl  of  Moray,  the  alternative 
Murray  being  a  more  modem  and  less  correct  variant.  About 
this  time  the  earl  married  Anne  (d.  1583),  daughter  of  William 
Kdth,  ist  Earl  MarischaL 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of   Huntly,  the  leader  of   the 

Catholic  party,  the  pdicy  of  Murray  met  for  a  time  with  no 

ohsude,  but  he  awakened  the  displeasure  of  the  queen  by  his 

e£orts  in  behalf  <rf  Knox  when  the  latter  was  accused  of  high 

treas<ni;  and  as  he  was  also  opposed  to  her  marriage  with 

Damlcy,  he  was  after  that  event  declared  an  outlaw  and  took 

refuge  in  Eni^and.    Returning  to  Scotland  after  the  murder 

of  Rizzio,  he  was  pardoned  by  the  queen.    He  contrived, 

however,  to  be  away  at  the  time  of  Damley's  assassination, 

asd  avoided  the  tangles  of  the  marriage  with  Bothwell  by  going 

to  France.    After  the  abdication  of  Queen  Mary  at  Locblevcn, 

in  July  ZS67,  be  was  appointed  regent  of  Scotland.    When 

IrXaiy  escaped  from  Locbleven  (May  a,  1568),  the  duke  of  Ch&lcl- 

hcrault  and  other  Catholic  nobles  rallied  to  her  standard, 

bet  Murray  and  the  Protestant  lords  gathered  their  adherents, 

defeated  her  forces  at  Langside,  near  Glasgow  (May  13,  1568), 

sad  compelled   her  to  flee  to  England.    Murray  displayed 

promptness  in  baffling  Mary's  schemes,  suppressed  the  border 

thieves,  and  ruled  firmly,  resisting  the  temptation  to  place  the 

aovn  00  his  own  head.    He  observed  the  forms  of  personal 

piety;  poseSbAy  he  shared  the  zeal  of  the  reformers,  while  he 

moderated  their  bigotry.    But  he  reaped  the  fruits  of  the 

coQ^^ades  which  led  to  the  murders  of  Rizzio  and  Damlcy. 

He  amassed  too  great  a  fortune  from  the  estates  of  the  Church 

to  be  deemed  a  pure  reformer  of  its  abuses.    He  pursued  his 

sbler  with  a  cakubted  animosity  which  would  not  have  spared 

her  life  had  this  been  necessary  to  his  end  or  been  favoured  by 

Elizabeth.    The  mode  of  producing  the  casket  letters  and 

the  fahe  charges  added  by  Buchanan,  deprive  Murray  of  any 

daim  to  have  been  an  honest  accuser.    His  reluctance  to  charge 

Mary  with  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Damley  was  feigned, 

tad  his  object  was  gained  when  he  was  allowed  to  table  the 

accusation  without  being  forced  to  prove  it.    Mary  remained 

a  captive  under  suspicion  of  the  gravest  guilt,  while  Murray 

ruled  Scotland  in  her  stead,  supported  by  nobles  who  had  taken 

{art  in  the  steps  which  ended  in  BoihwcU's  deed.    During  the 

year  between  his  becoming  regent  and  his  death  several  events 

Gccuncd  for  which  he  has  been  xensured,  but  which  were 

ixcessary  for  his  security:  the  betrayal  to  Elizabeth  of  the  duke 

cf  Korf<]lk  and  of  the  secret  plot  for  the  liberation  of  Mary;  the 

imprisonment  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  after  the 

(ulare  of  his  rising  in  the  north  of  England  had  Uken  refuge' 

is  ScotlazKl;  and  the  charge  brought  against  Mailland  of  Lelh- 

isgion  of  complicity  in  Damley's  murder.    Lethington  was 

Goeaniited  to  custody,  Init  was  rescued  by  Kirkaldy  of  Grange, 

»bo  held  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  while  there  "  the  chame* 

Sroa,"  as  Buchanan  named  Maitbnd  in  his  famous  invective, 

gained  over  those  in  the  castle,  including  Kirkaldy.     Murray 

«xs  afraid  to  pnxxed  with  the  charge  on  the  day  of  trial,  while 

Kirkaldy  and   Maitland  held  the  castle,  which  became  the 

sn»g|iold  of  the  deposed  queen's  party.    It  has  been  suspected 

tiut  Maitland  and  Kirkaldy  were  cognizant  of  the  design  of 

Hamiltoo  of  BothweUhaugh  to  murder  Murray,  for  he  had  been 

with. them  In  the  castle.    This  has  been  ascribed  to  private 


vengeance  for  the  ill-treatment  of  his  wife,  but  the  feud  of  the 

Hamiltons  with  the  regent  is  the  most  reasonable  explanation. 

As  he  rode  through  Linlithgow  Murray  was  shot  on  the  21st  of 

January  1 570  from  a  window  by  Hamilton,  who  had  made  careful 

preparation  for  the  murder  and  bis  own  escape.    He  was  buried 

in  the  south  aisle  of  St  Giles  Cathedral,  Edinburgh,  amid  general 

mourning*    Knox  preached  the  sermon  and  Buchanan  furnished 

the  epitaph,  both  panegyrics.    The  elder  of  his  two  daughters, 

Elizabeth,  married  James  Stuart  (d.  1592),  son  of  James,  1st 

Lord  Doune,  who  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Murray  in  right 

of  his  wife. 

The  materials  for  the  life  of  Murray  are  found  in  the  records  and 
documents  of  the  time,  prominent  among  which  arc  the  various 
CaUndars  of  State  Papers.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  many 
books  which  treat  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  of  the  histories  of 
the  time— especially  I.  A.  Froude,  History  ef  England^  and  Andrew 
Lang,  History  of  Scotland. 

MURRAY,  JOHN,  the  name  for  several  generations  of  a  great 
firm  of  London  publishers,  founded  by  John  McMurray  (1745- 
I7Q3)>  A  native  of  Edinburgh  and  a  retired  lieutenant  of  marines, 
who  in  1768  bought  the  book  business  of  William  Sandby  in 
Fleet  Street,  and,  dropping  the  Scottish  prefix,  called  himself 
John  Murray.  He  was  one  of  the  twenty  original  proprietors 
of  the  Morning  Chronicle^  and  started  the  monthly  English 
Review  (1783-1706).  Among  his  publications  were  Mil  ford's 
Greece,  Langhome's  Plutarch*s  LiveSf  and  the  first  part  of  Isaac 
D'lsraeli's  Curiosities  of  Liieralure,  He  died  on  the  6th  of 
November  1793. 

John  Murray  (2)  (i 778-1843),  his  son,  was  then  fifteen. 
During  his  minority  the  business  was  conducted  by  Samud 
Highlcy,  who  was  admitted  a  partner,  but  in  1803  the  partner- 
ship was  dissolved.  Murray  soon  began  to  show  the  courage 
in  literary  speculation  which  earned  for  him  later  the  name 
given  him  by  Lord  Byron  of  "  the  Anak  of  publishers."  In 
1807  he  took  a  share  with  Constable  in  publishing  Marmion, 
and  became  part  owner  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  although  with 
the  help  of  Canning  he  bunched  in  opposition  the  Quarterly 
Review  (Feb.  1809),  with  Willbm  Gifford  as  its  editor,  and  Scott, 
Canning,  Southey,  Hookham  Frere  and  John  Wilson  Croker 
among  its  earliest  contributors.  Murray  was  closely  connected 
with  Constable,  but,  to  his  distress,  was  compelled  in  1813  to 
break  this  assodation  on  account  of  Constable's  business  methods, 
which,  as  he  foresaw,  led  to  disaster.  In  181 1  the  first  two 
cantos  of  Childe  Haroid  were  brought  to  Murray  by  R.  C.  Dallas, 
to  whom  Byron  had  presented  them.  Murray  paid  Dallas 
500  guineas  for  the  copyright.  In  18x2  he  bought  the  pub- 
lishing business  of  William  Miller  (1769-1844),  and  migratcid  to 
so,  Albemarle  Street.  Literary  London  flocked  to  his  house,  and 
Murray  became  the  centre  of  the  publishing  world.  It  was  in 
his  drawing-room  that  Scott  and  Byron  first  met,  and  here,  in 
1824,  after  the  death  of  Lord  Byron,  the  MS.  of  his  memoirs, 
considered  by  Gififord  unfit  for  publication,  was  destroyed. 
A  close  friendship  existed  between  Byron  and  his  publi^er, 
but  for  political  reasons  business  relations  ceased  after  the 
publication  of  the  5th  canto  of  Don  Juan.  Murray  paid  Byron 
some  £20,000  for  his  various  poems.  To  Thomas  Moore  he 
gave  nearly  £5000  for  writing  the  life  of  Byron,  and  to  Crabbe 
£3000  for  Tales  of  the  Hall.  He  died  on  the  27lh  of  June  1843. 

His  son,  John  Murray  (3)  (1808-1892),  inherited  much  of 
his  business  tact  and  judgment.  "  Murray's  Handbooks  "  for 
travellers  were  issued  under  his  editorship,  and  he  himself  wrote 
several  volumes  (see  his  article  on  the  "  Handbooks  "  in  Murray' t 
Magazine,  November  1889).  He  published  many  books  of 
travel;  also  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  The  Speaher*s 
Commentary,  Smith's  Dictionaries;  and  works  by  Halbm, 
Gbdstone,  Lycll,  Layard,  Dean  Stanley,  Borrow,  Darwin,  Living- 
stone and  Samuel  Smiles.  He  died  on  the  and  of  April  1892, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  John  Murray  (4)  (b.  1851), 
under  whom,  in  assodation  with  his  brother,  A.  H.  HaUam 
Mumiy,  the  firm  was  continued. 

See  Samuel  Smiles,  A  PuUisher  and  his  Friends,  Memoirs  and 
Corresfondenee  of  the  late  John  Murray . . .  (1891),  for  the  second 
John  Murray;  a  series  of  three  artides  by  F.  Esptnasse  on  "  The 
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House  of  Murray,"  in  Tlte  Critic  (Tan.  i860) ;  and  a  |>aper  by  the 
same  writer  in  Harper's  New  MonliUy  Uagasine  (Sept.  1885).  See 
the  Letters  and  Journals  of  Byron  (cd.  Prothcro,  1 898-1901). 

MURRAY,  JOHN  (1778-1820),  Scottish  chemist,  was  bom  at 
Edinburgh  in  1778  and  died  there  on  the  2and  of  July  1820. 
He  graduated  M.D.  at  St  Andrews  in  1814,  agd  attained  some 
reputation  as  a  lecturer  on  chemistry  and  materia  medica.  He 
was  an  opponent  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  theory  of  chlorine, 
supporting  the  view  that  the  substance  contained  oxygen,  and 
it  was  in  the  course  of  experiments  made  to  disprove  his  argu- 
ments that  Dr  John  Davy  discovered  phosgene  or  carbonyl 
chloride.  He  was  a  diligent  writer  of  textbooks,  including 
Elements  of  Chemistry  (1801);  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacy  (1804);  A  System  of  Chemistry  (1806),  and  (anony- 
mously) A  Comparative  View  of  the  Huttonian  and  Neptunian 
Systems  of  Geology.  He  is  sometimes  confused  with  another 
John  Murray  (i  786-1851),  a  popular  lecturer  at  mechanics' 
institutes.  The  two  men  carried  on  a  dispute  about  the  inven- 
tion of  a  miners'  safety  lamp  in  the  Phil.  Mag.  for  181 7. 

MURRAY,  SIR  JOHN  (1841-  ),  British  geographer  and 
naturalist,  was  bom  at  Coburg,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the 
3rd  of  March  1841,  and  after  some  years'  local  schooling  studied 
in  Scotland  and  on  the  Continent.  He  was  then  engaged  for 
some  years  in  natural  history  work  at  Bridge  of  Allan.  In 
1868  he  visited  Spitsbergen  on  a  whaler,  and  in  1872,  when  the 
voyage  of  the  "  Challenger  "  was  projected,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  naturalists  to  the  expedition.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  voyage  he  was  made  principal  assistant  in  drawing  up  the 
scientific  results,  and  in  1882  he  became  editor  of  the  Reports, 
which  were  completed  in  1896.  He  compiled  a  summary  of  the 
results,  and  was  part-author  of  the  Narrative  of  tfie  Cruise  &nd  of 
the  Report  on  Deep-sea  Deposits.  He  also  published  numerous 
important  papers  on  oceanography  and  marine  biology.  In 
1898  he  was  made  K.C.B.,  and  the  received  many  distinctions 
from  the  chief  scientific  societies  of  the  world.  Apart  from  his 
work  in  connexion  with  the  "  Challenger  "  Reports,  he  went  in 
18S0  and  1882  on  expeditions  to  explore  the  Facroc  Channel, 
and  between  1882  and  1894  was  the  prime  mover  in  various 
biological  investigations  in  Scottish  waters.  In  1897,  with 
the  generous  financial  assistance  of  Mr  Laurence  Pullar  and  a 
staff  of  specialists,  he  began  a  bathymclrical  survey  of  the 
fresh-water  lochs  of  Scotland,  the  results  of  which,  with  a 
fine  series  of  illustrations  and  maps,  were  published  in  iqio 
in  six  volumes.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  expedition 
which  started  in  April  1910  for  the  physiological  and  biological 
investigation  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  Norwegian 
vessel  "  Michael  Sars." 

MURRAY,  LINDLEY  (i  745-1826),  Anglo-American  gram- 
marian, was  bom  at  Swatara,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  32nd  of 
April  1745.  His  father,  a  (^aker,  was  a  leading  New  York 
merchant.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  placed  in  his  father's 
office,  but  he  ran  away  to  a  school  in  Burlington,  New  Jersey. 
He  was  brought  back  to  New  York,  but  his  arguments  against 
a  commercial  career  prevailed,  and  he  was  allowed  to  study 
law.  On  being  called  to  the  bar  he  practised  successfully  in 
New  York.  In  1783  he  was  able  to  retire,  and  in  1784  he  left 
America  for  England.  Settling  at  Holgate,  near  York,  he 
devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  literary  pursuits.  His  first  book 
was  Power  of  Rdigion  on  tlie  Mind  (1787).  In  1795  he  issued 
his  Grammar  of  0u  English  Language.  This  was  followed, 
among  other  analogous  works,  by  English  Exercises,  and  the 
English  Reader.  These  books  passed  through  several  editions, 
and  the  Grammar  was  the  standard  textbook  for  fifty  years 
throughout  England  and  America.  Lindley  Murray  died  on 
the  i6th  of  January  1826. 

Sec  the  Memoir  of^  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Lindley  Murray 
(partly  autobiographical),  by  Elizabeth  Frank  (1826);  Life  of 
Murray,  by  W.  H.  Eglc  (New  York,  1885). 

MURRAY  (or  Moray).  SIR  ROBERT  (c.  1600-1673)^  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Robert 
Murray  of  Crafgie,  Ayrshire,  and  was  bom  about  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century.  In  early  life  he  served  in  the  French  army, 
and,  winning  the  favour  of  Richelieu,  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel. 


On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  retumed  to  Scotland  and 
collected  recmits  for  the  royal  cause.  The  triumph  of  Cromwell 
compelled  him  for  a  time  to  return  to  France,  but  he  took  part 
in  the  Scottish  insurrection  in  favour  of  Charles  II.  in  1650,  and 
was  named  lord  justice  clerk  and  a  privy  councillor.  These 
appointments,  which  on  account  of  the  overthrow  of  the  royal 
cause  proved  to  be  at  the  time  only  nominal,  were  confirmed  at 
the  Restoration  in  1660.  Soon  after  this  Sir  Robert  Murray 
began  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  deliberations  of  a  club 
instituted  in  London  for  the  discussion  of  natural  science,  or, 
as  it  was  then  called,  the  "  new  philosophy."  When  it  was 
proposed  to  obtain  a  charter  for  the  society  he  undertook  to 
interest  the  king  in  the  matter,  the  result  being  that  on  the 
15th  of  July  1663  the  club  was  incorporated  by  charter  under 
the  designation  of  the  Royal  Society.  Murray  was  its  first 
president.   He  died  in  June  1673. 

MURRAY,  the  largest  river  in  Australia.  It  rises  in  the 
Australian  Alps  in  36"  40'  S.  and  147^  E.,  and  flowing  north-west 
skirts  the  borders  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  until  it 
passes  into  South  Australia,  shortly  after  which  it  bends  south- 
ward into  Lake  Alexandrina,  a  shaJlow  lagoon,  whence  it  makes 
its  way  to  the  sea  at  Encounter  Bay  by  a  narrow  opening  at 
iS"  iS*  S.  and  138®  55'  E.  Near  its  source  the  Murray  Gates, 
precipitous  rocks,  tower  above  it  to  the  height  of  3000  ft.; 
and  the  earlier  part  of  its  course  is  tortuous  and  uneven. 
Farther  on  it  loses  so  much  by  evaporation  in  some  parts  as  to 
become  a  scries  of  pools.  Its  length  till  it  debouches  into  Lake 
Alexandrina  is  11 20  m.,  its  average  breadth  in  summer  is  240  ft., 
its  average  depth  about  16  ft.;  and  it  drains  an  area  of  about 
270,000  sq.  m.  For  small  steamers  it  is  navigable  as  far  as 
Albury.  Periodically  it  overflows,  causing  wide  inundations. 
The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Murray  are  those  from  New 
South  Wales,  including  the  Edward  River,  the  united  streams  of 
the  Murmmbidgce  and  Lachlan,  and  the  Darling  or  Callewatta. 
In  1829  Captain  Sturt  traced  the  Murmmbidgee  River  till  it 
debouched  into  the  Murray,  which  he  followed  down  to  Lake 
Alexandrina,  but  he  was  compelled,  after  great  hardships,  to 
retum  without  discovering  its  mouth.  In  1831  Captain  Barker, 
while  attempting  to  discover  this,  was  murdered  by  the  natives. 

MURRAY  COD  (Oligorus  tnacquariensis),  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  numerous  fresh-water  Perciform  fishes  of  Australia,  and 
the  most  celebrated  for  its  excellent  flavour.  It  belongs  to 
the  family  Serranidae.  Its  taxonomic  affinities  lie  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  perch  and  not  of  the  cod  family.  The  shape  of  the 
body  is  that  of  a  perch,  and  the  dorsal  fin  consists  of  a  spinous 
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Murray  Cod. 

and  rayed  portion,  the  number  of  spines  being  eleven.  The 
length  of  the  spines  varies  with  age,  old  individuals  having 
shorter  spines— that  is,  a  lower  dorsal  fin.  The  form  of  the 
head  and  the  dentition  also  resemble  those  of  a  perch,  but 
none  of  the  bones  of  the  head  has  a  serrated  margin.  The 
scales  are  small.  The  colour  varies  in  different  localities;  it 
is  generally  brownish,  with  a  greenish  tinge  and  numerous 
small  dark  green  spots.  As  impUed  by  the  name,  this  fish  has 
its  headquarters  in  the  Murray  River  and  its  tributaries,  but  it 
occurs  also  in  the  northem  parts  of  New  South  Wales.  It  is  the 
most  important  food  fish,  of  these  rivers,  and  is  said  to  attain 
a  length  of  more  than  3  ft.  and  a  weight  of  1 20  lb. 

MURREE,  a  town  and  sanatorium  of  British  India,  in  the 
Rawalpindi  district  of  the  Punjab,  7517  ft.  above  the  sea,  about 
five  hours'  joumey  by  cart-road  from  Rawalpindi  town,  and 
the  starting-point  for  Kashmir.    The  houses  arc  built  on  the 
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sammit  and  skies  of  an  irreguUr  ridge,  and  command  magnifi- 
cent views  over  forest-clad  hills  and  deep  valleys,  studded  with 
villages  and  cultivated  fields,  with  the  snow-covered  peaks  of 
Kashmir  in  the  background.  The  population  in  1901  was  1844; 
but  these  figures  omit  the  summer  visitors,  who  probably  number 
10,000.  The  garrison  generally  consists  of  three  mountain 
batteries.  Since  1877  the  summer  offices  of  the  provincial 
government  have  been  transferred  to  Simla.  The  Murrcc 
bcewcry,  one  of  the  largest  in  India,  is  the  chief  industrial 
establishment.  The  Lawrence  Military  Asylum  for  the  children 
of  European  soldiers  is  situated  here. 

MUBSHIDABAD.  or  Moossheedabad,  a  town  and  district 
of  British  India,  in  the  Presidency  division  of  Bengal.  The 
administrative  headquarters  of  the  dbtrict  axe  at  Berhampur. 
The  town  of  Murshidabad  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhagirathi 
or  oJd  sacred  channel  of  the  Ganges.  Pop.  (1901),  15,168. 
The  city  of  Murshidabad  was  the  latest  Mahommedan  capital 
of  Bengal.  In  1704  the  nawab  Murshid  Kulia  Khan  changed 
the  seat  of  government  from  Dacca  to  Maksudabad,  which  he 
called  after  his  own  name.  The  great  family  of  Jagat  Seth 
maintained  their  position  as  state  bankers  at  Murshidabad 
from  generation  to  generation.  Even  after  the  conquest  of 
Bengal  by  the  British,  Murshidabad  remained  for  some  time 
the  seat  of  administration.  Warren  Hastings  removed  the 
supreme  dvil  and  criminal  courts  to  Calcutta  in  1773,  but  in 
1775  the  latter  court  was  brought  back  to  Murshidabad  again. 
In  1790^  under  Lord  Cbmwallis,  the  entire  revenue  and  judicial 
staffs  were  fixed  at  Calcutta.  The  town  is  still  the  residence 
of  tfie  nawab,  who  ranks  as  the  first  nobleman  of  the  province 
wkh  tbe  style  of  nawab  bahadur  of  Murshidabad,  instead  of 
nawab  nazim  of  Bengal.  His  palace,  dating  from  1837,  is  a 
ma^iificent  building  in  Italian  style.  The  city  is  crowded  with 
other  pii'?«'ys  mosques,  tombs,  and  gardens,  and  retains  such 
indostiies  as  carving  in  ivory,  gold  and  silver  embroidery,  and 
sSk-veaving.  A  college  is  maintained  for  the  education  of  the 
nawab's  family. 

Tbe  DisTsiCT  of  Mttssridabao  has  an  area  of  2143  sq.  m. 
It  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portions  by  the  Bhagirathi, 
the  ancient  channel  of  the  Ganges.  The  tract  to  the  west, 
known  as  the  Rarh,  consists  of  hard  clay  and  nodular  limestone. 
The  general  level  is  high,  but  interspersed  with  marshes  and 
seamed  by  hill  torrents.  The  Bagri  or  eastern  half  belongs  to 
allavial  {dains  of  eastern  Bengal.  There  are  few  permanent 
swamps;  but  the  whole  country  is  low-lying,  and  liable  to  annual 
inundation.  In  the  north-west  are  a  few  small  detached  hillocks, 
said  to  be  of  basaltic  formation.  Pop.  (zgoi),  1,333,184,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  6-6%  in  the  decade.  The  principal  industry 
is  that  of  silk,  formerly  of  much  importance,  and  now  revived 
with  government  assistance.  A  narrow-gauge  railway  crosses 
the  district,  from  the  East  Indian  line  at  Nalhati  to  Azimganj 
on  the  Bhagirathi,  the  home  of  many  rich  Jain  merchants;  and 
a  branch  of  the  Eastern  Bengal  railway  has  been  opened. 

MIISv  the  name  of  a  Roman  family  of  the  plebeian  Dedan 
gens,  (i)  PuBtius  Decius  Mus  won  his  first  laurels  in  the 
Samnite  War,  when  in  343  B.C.,  while  serving  as  tribtme  of  the 
scddiers,  he  rescued  the  Roman  main  army  from  an  apparently 
hopeless  poaitk>n  (Livy  vii.  34).  In  340,  as  consul  with  T. 
Manlitts  Torquatus  as  colleague,  he  comnianded  in  the  Latin 
War.  The  decisive  battle  was  fought  near  Mt  Vesuvius. 
Tbe  consuls,  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  had  agreed  that  the 
^neral  whose  troops  first  gave  way  should  devote  himself  to 
(festructimi,  and  so  ensure  victory.  The  left  wing  under  Decius 
became  disordered,  whereupon,  repeating  after  the  chief  pontiff 
the  solemn  formula  of  self-devotion  he  dashed  into  the  ranks 
of  the  Latins,  and  met  his  death  (Livy  viii.  9).  (2)  His  son, 
also  called  Pitbltus,  constd  for  the  fourth  time  in  295,  followed 
the  cKimf^e  of  his  father  at  the  battle  of  Scntinum,  when  the 
left  wing  which  he  commanded  was  shaken  by  the  Gauls  (Livy 
z.  a8}.  The  story  of  the  elder  Decius  is  regarded  by  Mommsen 
as  an  imhistorical  "  doublet te  "  of  what  is  related  on  better 
authority  of  the  son. 

■DIABOS.  the  name  of  three  Greek  poets,    (i)  The  first  was 


a  mythical  seer  and  priest,  the  pupil  or  son  of  Orpheus,  who  was 
said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  priestly  poetry  in  Attica. 
According  to  Pausanias  (i.  25)  he  was  buried  on  the  Museum  hill, 
south-west  of  the  Acropolis.  He  composed  dedicatory  and 
purificatory  hymns  and  prose  treatises,  and  oracular  responses. 
These  were  collected  and  arranged  in  the  time  of  Pcisistratus 
by  Onomacritus,  who  added  interpolations.  The  mystic  and 
oracular  verses  and  customs  of  Attica,  especially  of  Eleusis, 
are  connected  with  his  name  (Herod,  vii.  6;  viiL  96;  ix.  43). 
A  Tiianomachia  and  Thcogonia  are  also  attributed  to  him 
(G.  Kinkel,  Epicorum  graecorum  fragmenta,  1878).  (2)  The 
second  was  an  Ephesian  attached  to  the  court  of  the  kings  of 
Pergamum,  who  wrote  a  Pcrscis,  and  poems  on  Eumenes  and 
Attains  (Suldas,  s.v,).  (3)  The  third  (called  Grammaticus  in 
all  the  MSS.)  is  of  uncertain  date,  but  probably  belongs  to  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century  aj>.,  as  his  style  and  metre  are 
evidently  modelled  after  Nonnus.  He  must  have  lived  before 
Agathias  (530-582)  and  is  possibly  to  be  identified  with  the 
friend  of  Procopius  whose  poem  (340  hexameter  lines)  on  the 
story  of  Hero  and  Leandcr  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  of  the  age 
(editions  by  F.  Passow,  18 10;  G.  H.  SchUfcr,  1825;  C.  Dilthey, 
1874).  The  little  love-poem  Alpluus  and  Arclhusa  {Anthol.  pal. 
iz.  362)  is  also  ascribed  to  Musacus. 

MUSA  KHEL,  a  Pathan  tribe  on  the  Dcra  Ghazi  Khan  border 
of  the  Punjab  province  of  India.  They  are  of  Kakar  origin, 
numbering  4670  fighting  men.  They  enter  British  tcrrilory 
by  the  Vihowa  Pass,  and  carry  on  an  extensive  trade,  but  are 
not  dependent  on  India  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  They  are 
a  peaceful  and  united  race,  and  have  been  friendly  to  the  British, 
but  at  enmity  with  the  Khelrans  and  the  Baluch  tribes  to  the 
south  of  their  country.  In  1879  the  Musa  Khcls  and  other 
Pathan  tribes  to  the  number  of  5000  made  a  demonstration 
against  Vihowa,  but  the  town  was  reinforced  and  they  dispersed. 
In  1884  they  were  punished,  together  with  the  Kakars,  by  the 
Zhob  Valley  Expedition. 

UUS&US.  JOHANN  KARL  AUGUST  (i  735-1 787),  German 
author,  was  born  on  the  29th  of  March  1735  at  Jena,  studied 
theology  at  the  university,  and  would  have  become  the  pastor 
of  a  parish  but  for  the  resistance  of  some  peasants,  who  objected 
that  he  had  been  known  to  dance.  In  1 760  to  1762  he  published 
in  three  volumes  his  first  work,  Crandison  der  Zweiie,  afterwards 
(in  1 781-1782)  rewritten  and  issued  with  a  new  title,  Derdeulsche 
Crandison.  The  object  of  this  book  was  to  satirize  Samuel 
Richardson's  hero,  who  had  many  sentimental  admirers  in 
Germany.  In  1763  MusSus  was  made  master  of  the  court  pages 
at  Weimar,  and  in  1769  he  became  professor  at  the  Weimar 
gymnasium.  His  second  book — Physiognomischc  Rciscn — did  not 
appear  until  1 778-1 779.  It  was  directed  against  Lavatcr,  and 
attracted  much  favourable  attention.  In  1782  to  1786  he 
published  his  best  work  VolksmHrchen  der  DciUscken.  Even 
in  this  series  of  tales,  the  substance  of  which  Musaus  collected 
among  the  people,  he  could  not  refrain  from  satire.  The  stories, 
therefore,  lack  the  simpUcity  of  genuine  folk-lore.  In  1785 
was  issued  Freuttd  Heins  Erscheinungcn  in  Holbeins  Manier  by 
J.  R.  Schellenberg,  with  explanations  in  prose  and  verse  by 
Musfius.  A  collection  of  stories  entitled  Straussfedem,  of  which 
a  volume  appeared  in  1787,  Musaus  was  prevented  from  com- 
pleting by  his  death  on  the  28th  of  October  1787. 

The  Volksmdrchen  have  been  frequently  reprinted  (Dlisseldori. 
1903,  &c.).  They  were  translated  into  French  in  1844,  and  three 
of  the  stories  are  included  in  Carlylc's  German  Romance  (1827); 
MusSus's  NachgeUusene  Serif  ten  were  edited  by  his  relative,  A.  von 
Kotzcbue  (1791).  Sec  M.  Miiller,  J.  K.  A.  Musdus  (1867),  and  an 
essay  by  A.  Stem  in  Beilrdge  xur  Literalurguchichte  des  18.  Jakr- 
kunderts  (1893). 

MUSCAT,  MtTSKAT  or  Maskat,  a  town  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  Arabia,  capital  of  the  province  of  Oman.  Its  value 
as  a  naval  base  is  derived  from  its  position,  which  commands 
the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  town  of  Gwadar,  the 
chief  port  of  Makrin,  belongs  to  Muscat,  and  by  arrangement 
with  the  sultan  the  British  occupy  that  port  with  a  telegraph 
station  of  the  Indo-Pcrsian  telegraph  service.  An  Indian 
political  residency  is  established  at  Muscat.    In  geographical 
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position  it  is  isolated  from  the  interior  of  the  continent.  The 
mountains  rise  behind  it  in  a  rugged  wall,  across  which  no  road 
esdsts.  It  is  only  from  Matrah,  a  northern  suburb  shut  off  by 
an  intervening  spur  which  reaches  to  the  sea,  that  bmd  com> 
munication  with  the  rest  of  Arabia  can  be  maintained.  Both 
Muscat  and  Matrah  are  defended  from  incursions  on  the  land- 
ward side  by  a  wall  with  towers  at  intervals.  Muscat  rose  to 
importance  with  the  Portuguese  occupation  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  is  noted  for  the  extent  of  Portuguese  ruins  about  it.  Two 
lofty  forts,  of  which  the  most  easterly  is  called  JalAli  and  the 
western  Merini,  occupy  the  summits  of  hills  on  either  side  the 
cove  ovef looking  the  town;  and  beyond  them  on  the  seaward 
side  are  two  smaller  defensive  works  called  Sirat.  All  these 
are  ruinous.  A  low  sandy  isthmus  connects  the  rock  and 
fortress  of  Jal&ll  with  the  mainland,  and  upon  this  isthmtis  stands 
the  British  residency.  The  sultan's  palace  is  a  three-storeyed 
building  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  a  relic  of  Portuguese 
occupation,  caUcd  by  the  Arabs  El  Jereca,  a  corruption  of 
Igrczia  (church).  This  term  b  probably  derived  from  the  chapel 
once  attached  to  the  buildings  which  formed  the  Portuguese 
governor's  residence  and  factory.  The  bazaar  is  insignificant, 
and  its  most  considerable  trade  appears  to  be  in  a  sweetmeat 
prepared  from  the  gluten  of  maize.  Large  quantities  of  dates 
are  also  exported. 

History. — The  early  history  of  Muscat  is  the  history  of  Portu- 
guese ascendancy  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  When  Albuquerque  first 
burnt  the  place  after  destroying  Kary&t  in  1508,  Kalhat  was 
the  chief  port  of  the  coast  and  Muscat  was  comparatively 
unimportant.  Kalhat  vas  subsequently  sacked  and  burnt,  the 
great  Arab  mosque  being  destroyed,  before  Albuquerque  returned 
to  his  ships,  "  giving  many  thanks  to  our  Lord."  From  that 
date,  through  114  years  of  Portuguese  ascendancy,  Muscat  was 
held  as  a  naval  station  and  factory  during  a  period  of  local 
revolts,  Arab  incursions,  and  Turkish  invasion  by  sea;  but  it 
was  not  till  1622,  when  the  Portuguese  lost  Hormuz,  that  Muscat 
became  the  headquarters  of  their  fleet  and  the  roost  important 
place  held  by  them  on  the  Arabian  coast.  In  1650  the  Portu- 
guese were  finally  expelled  from  Oman.  Muscat  had  been 
reduced  previously  by  the  humiliating  terms  imposed  upon  the 
garrison  by  the  imam  of  Oman  after  a  siege  in  1648.  For  five 
years  the  Persians  occupied  Oman,  but  they  disappeared  in 
1 74 1.  Under  the  great  ruler  of  Oman,  Said  ibn  Sultan  (1804- 
1856),  the  fortunes  of  Muscat  attained  their  zenith;  but  on  his 
death,  when  his  kingdom  was  divided  and  the  African  possessions 
were  parted  from  western  Arabia,  Muscat  declined.  In  1883- 
1884,  when  Turki  was  sultan,  the  town  was  unsuccessfully 
besieged  by  the  Indabayin  and  Rchbayin  tribes,  led  by  Abdul 
Aziz,  the  brother  of  Turki.  In  1885  Colonel  Miles,  resident  at 
Muscat,  made  a  tour  through  Oman,  following  the  footsteps  of 
Wcllstcd  in  1835,  and  confirmed  that  traveller's  report  of 
the  fertility  and  wealth  of  the  province.  In  1898  the  French 
acquired  the  right  to  use  Muscat  as  a  coaling  station. 

.  Sec  Stiffe.  "  Trading  Ports  of  Persian  Gulf."  vol.  ix.  Ceot.  Jovrnal, 
and  the  political  reports  of  the  Indian  eovcrn men t  from  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Colonel  Milcs's  explorations  in  Oman  will  be  found  in  vol.  vil. 
Ceog.  Journal  (1896). .  (T.  H.  R*) 

HUSCATINB,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Muscatine  county, 
Iowa,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Mississippi  river  (here  crossed  by  a  wagon 
bridge),  at  the  apex  of  the  '*  great  bend,"  in  the  south-east  part 
of  the  state.  Pop.  (1890),  11,454;  (1900),  14,073,  of  whom 
3352  were  foreign-bom;  (19x0  census)  X6.178.  It  is  served 
by  the  Chicago  Milwaukee  &  Saint  Paul,  the  Chicago  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  and  the  Muscatine  North  &  South  railways. 
It  is  built  on  high  rocky  bluffs,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  pearl- 
button  industry  introduced  in  189 1  by  J.  F.  Boepple,  a  German, 
the  buttons  being  made  from  the  shells  of  the  fresh-water 
mussel  found  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  there  are  other  manu- 
factures. Coal  is  mined  in  the  vidnity,  and  near  the  dty  are 
large  market-gardens,  the  water-melons  growing  on  Muscatine 
Island  (below  the  city)  and  sweet  potatoes  being  their  most 
important  products.  The  munidpah'ty  owns  and  operates  the 
waterworks.    Muscatine  began  as  a  trading-post  in  1833.    It 


was  laid  out  in  1836;  incorporated  as  a  town  under  the  name 
of  Bloomington  in  1839,  and  first  chartered  as  a  dty,  under  its 
present  name,  in  185 1. 

UU8CHBLKALK,  in  geology,  the  middle  member  of  the 
German  Trias.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  .calcareous,  marly 
and  dolomitic  beds  which  lie  conformably  between  the  Bunter 
and  Keuper  formations.  The  name  Muschelkalk  (Fr.,  caicaire 
coquiUier'f  cmichylUn,  formation  of  D'Orbigny)  indicates  a 
characteristic  feature  in  this  series,  viz.  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  lenticular  banks  composed  of  fossil  shells,  remarkable  in  the 
midst  of  a  singularly  barren  group.  In  its  typical  form  the 
Muschelkalk  is  practically  restricted  to  the  Cierman  region 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood;  it  is  found  in  Thuringia, 
Haiz,  Franconia,  Hesse,  Swabia,  and  the  Saar  and  Alsace 
districts.  Northward  it  extends  into  Silesia,  Poland  and  Heligo- 
land. Representatives  are  found  in  the  Alps,  west  and  south 
of.  the  Vosges,  in  Moravia,  near  Toulon  and  Montpellier, 
in  Spain  and  Sardinia;  in  Rumania,  Bosnia,  Dalmatia,  and 
beyond  this  into  Asia  in  the  Himalayas,  (^hina,  Australia, 
Cidifomia,  and  in  North  Africa  (Constantine).  -From  the  nature 
of  the  deposits,  as  well  as  from  the  impoverished  fauna,  the 
Muschelkalk  of  the  type  area  was  probably  laid  down  within 
a  land-locked  sea  which,  in  the  earlier  portion  of  its  existence, 
had  only  imperfect  communications  with  the  more  open  waters 
of  the  period.  The  more  remote  representatives  of  the  formation 
were  of  coune  deposited  in  divert  conditions,  and  are  only  to 
be  correlated  through  the  presence  of  some  of  the  Muschelkalk 
fossils. 

In  the  '*  German  "  area  the  Muschelkalk  Is  from  950-350  ft. 
thick;  it  is  readily  divisible  into  three  groups,  of  which  the 
upper  and  lower  are  pale  thin-bedded  limestones  with  greenish- 
grey  marls,  the  middle  group  being  mainly  composed  of 
gypsiferous  and  saliniferotis  marb  with  dolomite,  llie  Lower 
Muschelkalk  cOtasists,  from  bebw  upwards,  of  the  following 
rocks,  the  ochreous  Wellen  Dolomit,  lower  Wellen  Kalk,  upper 
Wellcn  Kalk  (so  called  on  account  of  the  wavy  character  of  the 
bedding)  with  beds  of  "  Schaumkalk  "  (a  porous  cellular  lime- 
stone), and  Oolite  and  the  Orbicularis  beds  (with  liyopkaria 
orbicttlaris).  In  the  Saar  and  Alsace  districts  and  north  Eifd, 
these  beds  take  on  a  sandy  aspect,  the  "  Muschdsandstein." 
The  Middle  Muschelkalk  or  Anhydrite  group,  as  ahready  indi- 
cated, consists  mainly  of  marls  and  dolomites  with  beds  of 
anhydrite,  gypsum  and  salt.  The  salt  beds  are  worked  at 
Hall,  Frieidrichshall,  Heilbronn,  Stettin  and  Erfurt.  It  is  from 
this  division  that  many  of  the  mineral  springs  of  Thuringia  and 
south  Germany  obtain  their  saline  contents.  The  cellular 
nature  of '  mudi  of  the  dolomite  has  given  rise  to-  the  term 
"  ZeUendolomit."  The  Upper  Muschelkalk  {Hauptmusckelkalk, 
PriedrickshaUkalk  of  von  Albcrti)  consists  of  regular  beds  of 
shelly  limestone  alternating  with  beds  of  mari.  The  lower 
portion  or  *'  Trochitenkalk  "  is  often  composed  entirely  of  the 
fragmentary  stems  of  Encrinus  liliiformis;  higher  up  come  the 
"Nodosus"  beds  with  Ceratites  compressus,  C.  wdcsus,  and 
C.  semipartitus  in  ascending  order.  In  Swabia  and  Franconia 
the  highest  beds  are  phity  dobmites  with  Tringonedus  Sander^ 
gensis  and  the  crustacean  Bairdia,  Stylolites  are  common  in 
all  the  Muschelkalk  limestones.  The  Alpine  Muschelkalk  differs 
in  many  respects  from  that  of  the  type  area,  and  shows  a  doser 
relationship  with  the  Triassic  Mediterranean  sea;  the  more 
important  local  phases  will  be  found  tabulated  in  the  artide 
Trias. 

In  addition  to  the  fosals  meintloncd  above,  the  folk>wing  are 
.Muschdkalk  forms:  Terdtratuliua  m/fom,  Spiriferina  Mantwdi 
and  5.  hirsula,  Myophoria  vulgaris,  RkynckoUtes  htnmdo,  Ceratites 
MUnsteri,  Ptychites  studeri,  BeJatonites  balatonicus,  Aspidura  scutH' 
lata,  Daoneua  Lommeli,  and  In  the  Alpine  region  several. rock- 
forming  Algae,  Bactr^ium,  Cyropordla,  Diphpcra,  &c 

(J.  A.  H.) 

MUSCLE  AND  NERVE  {Physiology)}  Among  the  properties 
of  living  material  there  is  one,  widely  though  not  universally 
present  in  it,  which  forms  the  pre-eminent  characteristic  9i 

*  The  anatomy  of  the  muscles  is  dealt  with  under  Muscular 
System,  and  of  the  nerves  under  NsavB  and  Nbrvous  System. 
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nKBCDlar  cdfa.  Tlus  property  b  the  libentloa  of  some  of 
the  enefsy  contained  in  the  chemical  compounds  of  the  cells 
^  ,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  mechanical  woik.  The 
mechanical  work  is  obtained  by  movement  resulting 
from  a  cJiange,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  elastic  tension  of  the 
framework  of  the  living  oeU.  In  the  fibrils  existing  in  the 
cdl  a  sudden  alteration  of  elasticity  occurs,  resulting  in  an 
increased  tension  on  the  points  of  attxurhment  of  the  cell  to  the 
ndi^booring  elements  of  the  tissue  in  which  the  cell  is  placed. 
These  jrield  under  the  strain,  and  the  cell  shortens  between 
those  points  of  its  attachment.  This  shortening  is  called 
conlracium.  But  the  volume  of  the  cell  is  not 
appreciably  altered,  despite  the  change  of  its  shape, 
lor  its  one  diameter  increases  in  proportion  as  its- 
otho"  IS  diminished.  The  manifestations  of  contractility  by 
musde  are  variota  in  mode.  By  tonic  contraction  is  meant 
a  prolonged  and  equable  state  of  tension  which  yields  under 
analysis  no  dement  of  intermittent  character.  This  b  mani- 
fested t^  the  muscular  walls  of  the  hollow  viscera  and  of  the 
heart,  where  it  is  the  expression  of  a  continuous  liberation  of 
eixtgy  in  process  in  the  muscular  tissue,  tho  outcome  of  the 
Jatter's  own  intrinsic  Ufe,  and  largely  independent  of  any  con- 
nexion with  the  nervous  system.  The  musoxlar  wall  of  the 
blood-vessels  also  exhibits  tonic  contraction,  which,  however, 
seems  to  be  mainly  traceable  to  a  continual  excitation  of  the 
musde  cells  by  nervous  influence  conveyed  to  them  along  their 
nerves,  and  originating  in  the  great  vaso  motor  centre  in  the  bulb. 
In  the  ordinary  striped  muscles  of  the  skdietal  musculature,  e.g. 
gastrocnemius,  tonic  contraction  obtains;  but  this,  like  the  last 
mentioned,  b  not  autochthonous  in  the  muscles  themselves;  it 
b  indirect  and  neural,  and  appears  to  be  maintained  reflexly. 
The  receplioe  organs  of  the  muscular  sense  and  of  the  semi- 
circular canab  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  sites  of  origin  of  thb 
wefiex  tonus  of  the  skeletal  muscles.  Striped  muscles  possessing 
an  autochthonous  tonus  appear  to  be  the  various  sphincter 


Another  mode  of  manifestation  of  contractility  by  musaes 
b  the  rkytitmic.    A  tendency  to  rhjrthmic  contraction  seems  dis- 
coverable in  almost  all  muscles.    In  some  it  b  very  marked,  for 
examf^  in  some  viscera,  the  spleen,  the  bladder,  the  ureter,  the 
ntenis,  the  intestine,  and  especially  in  the  heart.    In  several  of 
these  it  appears  not  unlikely  that  the  recurrent  explosive  libera- 
tions of  energy  in  the  muscle  tissue  are  not  secondary  to  recurrent 
explosions  in  nerve  celb,  but  are  attributable  to  decompositions 
arising  sua  sponU  in  the  chemical  substances  of  the  muscle  celb 
themselves  in  the  course  of  their  living.    Even  small  strips  of 
the  maade  of  the  heart,  if  taken  immediately  after  the  death  of 
the  animal,  continue,  when  kept  mobt  and  warm  and  supplied 
with  oxygen,  to  "  beat "  rhythmically  for  hours.    Rhythmic 
CQotractioa  b  also  characteristic  of  certain  groups  of  dceletal 
raiacles,  e.^*  the  respiratory.    In  these  the  rhythmic  activity  b, 
however,  deariy  secondary  to  rhythmic  discharges  of  the  nerve 
oEfli  constituting  the  respiratory  centre  in  the  bulb.    Such 
&charges  descend  the  nerve  fibres  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  through 
the  intermediation  of  various  spinal  nerve  celb  excite  the 
respiratory  mosdes  through  their  motor  nerves.    A  form  of 
oootraction  intermedbte  in  character  between  the  tonic  and 
the  rhythmic  b  met  in  the  auridc  of  the  heart  of  the  toad.  .  There 
ibwiy  successive  phases  of  increased  and  of  diminished  tonus 
Rgnbily  alternate,  and  upon  them  are  superposed  the  rhythmic 

*  beats  "  of  the  pulsating  heart. 

"The  beat,"  f.«.  the  short-lasting  explosive  contraction  of 
the  heart  misde,  can  be  eh'dted  by  a  single,  even  momentary, 
ai^ilicatioo  of  a  stimulus,  e.g.  by  an  induction  shock.  Similarly, 
aufa  a  sio^  stimulus  elidts  from  a  skeletal  musde  a  single 

*  beat,"  or,  as  it  b  termed,  a  "  twitch."  In  the  heart  muscle 
Effing  a  brief  period  after  each  beat,  that  b,  after  each 
SB^  contraction  of  the  rhythmic  series,  the  musde  becomes 
■KKxtsMr.  It  cannot  then  be  exdted  to  contract  by  any 
•eeat,  tbongli  the  inexcitable  period  b  more  brief  for  strong 
this  for  weak  stimuli  But  in  the  skdetal,  voluntary  or 
ttxiped  musdes  a  second  stimulus  succeeding  a  previous  so 


fijrdir- 


quickly  as  to  fall  even  during  the  continuance  of  the  contraction 
exdted  by  a  first,  elidts  a  second  contraction.  Thb  second 
contraction  starts  from  whatever  phase  of  previous  contraction 
the  musde  may  have  reached  at  the  time.  A  third  stimulus 
exdtes  a  third  additional  contraction,  a  fourth  a  fourth,  and  so 
on.  The  increments  of  contraction  become,  however,  less  and 
less,  unto  the  succeeding  stimuli  serve  merely  to  maintain,  not 
to  augment,  the  exbting  degree  of  contraction.  We  arrive  thus 
by  synthesb  at  a  summation  of  "  beats  "  or  of  simple  contrac> 
tions  in  the  compound,  or  "  tetanic,"  or  summed  contraction  of 
the  skeletal  muscles.  The  tetanic  or  summed  contractions  are 
more  extensive  than  the  simple,  both  in  space  and  time,  and 
liberate  more  energy,  both  as  mechanical  work  and  heat.  The 
tension  devdoped  by  their  means  in  the  musde  is  many  times 
greater  than  that  devdoped  by  a  simple  twitch. 

Musde  celb  respond  by  changes  in  thdr  activity  to  changes 
in  their  environment,  and  thus  are  said  to  be  "exdtable." 
They  are,  however,  less  exdtable  than  are  the  nerve 
celb  which  innervate  them.  The  change  which 
exdtes  them  b  termed,  a  stimulus.  "Oit  least 
stimulus  which  suffices  to  exdte  b  known  as  the  stimulus  of 
threshold  value.  In  the  case  of  the  heart  musde  thb  threshold 
stimulus  evokes  a  beat  as  extensive  as  does  the  strongest 
stimulus;  that  b,  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus,  so  long  as  it 
b  above  threshold  value,  b  not  a  function  of  the  amount  of  the 
muscular  response.  But  in  the  ordinary  skdetal  muscles  the 
amount  of  the  muscular  contraction  b  for  a  short  range  of 
quantities*  of  stimulus  (of  above  threshold  value)  proportioned 
to  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus  and  increases  with  it.  A  value 
of  stimulus,  however,  b  soon  reached  which  evokes  a  maximal 
contraction.  Further  increase  of  contraction  does  not  follow 
further  increase  of  the  intensity  of  the  stimultis  above  that 
point 

Just  as  in  a  nerve  fibre,  when  exdted  by  a  localized  stimulus, 
the  exdted  state  spreads  from  the  exdted  point  to  the  adjacent 
unexdted  ones,  so  in  musde  the  "  contraction,"  when  excited 
at  a  point,  ^reads  to  the  adjacent  uncontracted  parts.  Both 
in  musde  and  in  nerve  this  spread  b  termed  conduction. 
It  b  propagated  along  the  musde  fibres  of  the  skeletal  musdes 
at  a  rate  of  about  3  metres  per  second.  In  the  heart  muscle 
it  traveb  much  more  slowly.  The  dbturbance  traveb  as  a 
wave  of  contraction,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  wave-h'ke 
dbturbance  measures  in  ordinary  musdes  much  more  than  the 
whole-length  of  any  single  musde  fibre.  That  the  exdted  state 
spreads  only  to  previously  unexdted  portions  of  the  musde 
fibre  shows  that  even  in  the  skeletal  variety  of  musde  there 
exists,  though  only  for  a  very  brief  time,  a  period  of  inexcitability. 
The  duration  of  thb  period  b  about  j^  of  a  second  in  skeletal 
musde. 

When  musde  that  has  remained  inactive  for  some  time  b 
exdted  by  a  series  of  single  and  equal  stimuli  succeeding  at 
intervab  too  prolonged  to  cause  summation  the  succeeding 
contractions  exhibit  progressive  increase  up  to  a  certain  degree. 
The  tenth  contraction  usually  exhibits  the  culmination  of  this 
so-called  "staircase  effect."  The  explanation  may  lie  in  the 
production  of  COt  in  the  musde.  That  substance,  in  small 
doses,  favours  the  contractile  power  of  musde.  The  musde 
b  a  machine  for  utilizing  the  energy  contained  in  its  own  chemical 
compounds.  It  b  not  surprising  that  the  chemical  substances 
produced  in  it  by  the  decomposition  of  its  living  material  should 
not  be  of  a  nature  indifferent  for  muscular  life.  We  find  that 
if  the  series  of  excitations  of  the  musde  be  prolonged  beyond 
the  short  stage  of  initial  improvement,  the  contractions,  after 
being  well  maintained  for  a  time,  later  decline  in  force  and 
speed,  and  ultimately  dwindle  even  to  vanishing  point.  This 
decline  b  said  to  be  due  to  muscular  fatigue.  The  musde 
recovers  on  being  allowed  to  rest  unstimulated  for  a  while, 
and  more  quickly  on  being  washed  with  an, innocuous  but  non- 
nutritious  solution,  such  as  -6%,  NaG  in  water.  The  washing 
Seems  to  remove  excreta  of  the  musde's  own  production,  and 
the  period  of  repose  removes  them  perhaps  by  diffusion,  perhaps 
by  breaking  them  down  into  innocuous  material.    Since  the 
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musde  produces  lactic  adds  during  activity,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  acids  are  among  tlie  "fatigue  substances"  with 
which  muscle  poisons  itself  when  deprived  of  circulating  blood. 
Muscles  when  active  seem  to  pour  into  the  circulation  substances 
which,  of  unknown  chemical  composition,  are  physiologically 
recognizable  by  their  stimulant  action  on  the  respiratory  nervous 
centre.  The  effect  of  the  fatigue  substances  upon  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  tissue  is  manifest  especially  in  the  relaitation  process. 
The  contracted  sute,  instead  of  rapidly  subsiding  after  dis- 
continuance of  the  stimulus,  slowly  and  only  partially  wears 
off,  the  muscle  remaining  in  a  condition  of  physiological 
"contracture."  The  alkaloid  veratrin  has  a  similar  effect 
upon  the  contraction  of  muscle;  it  enormously  delays  the 
return  from  the  contracted  state,  as  also  does  epinephrin,  an 
alkaloid  extracted  from  the  suprarenal  ^nd. 

Nervous  System.— The  work  of  Camillo  Golgi  (Pavia,  1885 
and  onwards)  on  the  minute  structure  of  the  nervous  system  has 
led  to  great  alteration  of  doctrine  in  neural  phy»- 
ology.  It  had  been  held  that  the  branches  of  the 
nerve  cells,  that  is  to  say,  the  fine  nerve  fibres— 
since  all  nerve  fibres  are  nerve  cell  branches,  and  all  nerve  cell 
branches  are  nerve  fibres — which  form  a  close  felt-work  in  the 
nervous  centres,  there  combined  into  a  network  actually  con- 
tinuous throughout.  This  conlinuum  was  held  to  render  possible 
conduction  in  all  directions  throughout  the  grey  matter  of  the 
whole  nervous  system.  The  fact  that  conduction  occurred 
preponderantly  in  certain  directions  was  explained  by  appeal 
to  a  hypothetical  resistance  to  conduction  which,  for  reasons 
unascertained,  lay  less  in  some  directions  than  in  others.  The 
intricate  felt-work  has  by  Golgi  been  ascertained  to  bo  a  mere 
interlacement,  not  an  actual  anastomosis  network;  the  branches 
springing  from  the  various  cells  remain  lifelong  unattached  and 
unjoined  to  any  other  than  their  own  individual  cell.  Each 
neuron  or  nerve  cell  is  a  morphologically  distinct  and  discrete 
unit  connected  functionally  but  not  structurally  with  its  neigh- 
bours, and  leading  its  own  life  independently  of  the  destiny  of 
its  neighbours.  Among  the  properties  6f  the  neuron  is  con- 
ductivity in  all  directions.  But  when  neurons  are  linked  together 
it  is  found  that  nerve  impulses  will  only  pass  from  neuron  A  to 
neuron  B,  and  not  from  neuron  B  to  neuron  A;  that  is,  the 
transmission  of  the  excited  state  or  nervous  impulse,  although 
possible  in  each  neuron  both  up  and  down  its  own  cell  branches, 
is  possible  from  one  nerve  cell  to  another  in  one  direction  only. 
That  direction  is  the  direction  in  which  the  nerve  impulses 
flow  under  the  conditions  of  natural  life.  The  synapse,  therefore, 
as  the  place  of  meeting  of  one  neuron  with  the  next  is  called, 
is  said  to  valve  the  nerve  circuits.  This  determinate  sense 
of  the  spread  is  called  the  law  of  forward  direction.  The  synapse 
appears  to  be  a  weak  spot  in  the  chain  of  conduction,  or  rather 
to  be  a  place  which  breaks  down  with  comparative  ease  under 
stress,  e.g.  imder  effect  of  poisons.  The  axons  of  the  motor 
neurons  are,  inasmuch  as  they  are  nerve  fibres  in  nerve  trunks, 
easily  accessible  to  artificial  stimuli.  It  can  be  demonstrated 
that  they  are  practically  indefatigable — repeatedly  stimulated 
by  electrical  currents,  even  through  many  hours,  they,  unlike 
muscle,  continue  to  respond  with  unimpaired  reaction. 
rl3ii**r*^  ^^^  ^  ^^  muscular  contraction  is  taken  as  index 
of  the  re^Mnse  of  the  nerve,  it  is  found  that  unmis- 
takable signs  of  fatigue  appear  even  very  soon  after  commence- 
ment of  the  excitation  of  the  nerve,  and  the  muscle  ceases 
to  give  any  contraction  in  response  to  stimuli  applied  indirectly  to 
it  -through  iu  nerve.  But  the  muscle  will,  when  exdted  directly, 
e.g.  by  direct  application  of  electric  currents,  contract  vigorously 
after  all  response  on  its  part  to  the  stimuli  (nerve  impulses) 
applied  to  it  indirectly  through  its  nerve  has  failed.  The 
inference  is  that  the  "fatigue  substances  "generated  in  the 
muscle  fibres  in  the  course  of  their  prok>nged  contraction  injure 
and  paralyse  the  motor  end  plates,  which  are  places  of  synapsis 
between  nerve  cell  and  muscle  cell,  even  earlier  than  they  harm 
the  contractility  of  the  muscle  fibres  themselves.  The  alkak>id 
curarin  causes  motor  paralysis  by  attacking  in  a  selective  way 
this  junction  of  motor  nerve  cell  and  striped  muscular  fibre. 


Non-myelinate  nerve  fibres  are  as  resistant  to  fatigue  as  are 
the  myelinate. 

The  neuron  is  described  as  having  a  cell  body  or  perikaryon 
from  which  the  cell  branches--<iendrites  and  axon— extend, 
and  it  is  this  perikaryon  which,  as  its  name  implies, 
contains  the  nuckus.  It  forms  the  trophic  centre  of  ^Simt 
the  cell,  just  as  the  nucleus-containing  part  of  every 
cell  is  the  trophic  centre  of  the  whole  cell.  Any  part  of  the  cell 
cut  off  from  the  nudeus^ontaining  part  dies  down:  this  is  as 
true  of  nerve  cells  as  of  amoeba,  and  in  regard  to  the  neuron 
it  constitutes  what  is  known  as  the  Walterian  degeneration. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  some  neurons,  after  severance  of  the  axon 
from  the  rest  of  the  cell  (spinal  motor  cell),  the  whole  ner\'e 
cell  as  well  as  the  severed  axon  degenerates,  and  may  eventu- 
ally die  and  be  removed.  In  the  severed  axon  the  degenera- 
tion b  first  evident  in  a  breaking  down  of  the  naked  nerve 
filaments  of  the  motor  end  plate.  A  Utile  later  the  breaking 
down  of  the  whole  axon,  both  axis  cyUnder  and  myelin  sheath 
alike,  seems  to  occur  simultaneously  throughout  its  entire 
length  distal  to  the  place  of  severance.  The  complex  fat  of 
the  myelin  becomes  altered  chemically,  while  the  other  com- 
ponents of  the  sheath  break  down.  This  death  of  the  sheath  as 
well  as  of  the  axis  cylinder  shows  that  it,  Uke  the  axis  cylinder, 
is  a  part  of  the  nerve  cell  itself. 

In  addition  to  the  trophic  influence  exerted  by  each  part 
of  tlie  neuron  on  its  other  parts,  notably  by  the  perikaryon 
on  the  cell  branches,  one  neuron  also  in  many  instances  in> 
fluenccs  the  nutrition  of  other  neurons.    When,  for  instance, 
the  axons  of  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  retina  are  severed  by 
section  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  thus  their  influence  upon  the 
nerve  cells  of  the  visual  cerebral  centres  is  set  aside,  the  nerve 
ceUs  of  those  centres  undergo  secondary  atrophy  (Gadden's 
4Urophy).    They  dwindle  in  sixe;  they  do  not,  however,  die. 
Similarly,  when  the  axons  of  the  motor  spinal  cells  are  by 
severance  of  the  nerve  trunk  of  a  muscle  broken  through,  the 
muscle  cells  undergo  "  degeneration  " — dwindle,  become  fatty, 
and  alter  almost  beyond  recognition.    This  trophic  influence 
which  one  neuron  exerts  upon  others,  or  upon  the  cells  of  aa 
extrinsic  tissue,  such  as  muscle,  is  exerted  in  that 
direction  which  is  the  one  normally  taken  by  the  JjJ^^^ 
natural   nerve   impulses.     It   seems,   especially   in  a^mmm. 
the  case  of   the   nexus  between   certain   neurons, 
that  the  influence,  loss  of  which  endangers  nutrition,  is  associ- 
ated with  the  occurrence  of  something  more  than  merely  the 
nervous  impulses  awakened  from  time  to  time  in  the  leading 
nerve  cell.    The  wave  of  cbange  (nervous  impulse)   induced 
in  a  neuron  by  advent  of  a  stimulus  is  after  all  only  a  sudden 
augmentation  of  an  activity  continuous  within  the  neuron — 
a  transient  accentuation  of  one  (the  disintegrative)  phase,  of 
the  metabolism  inherent  in  and  inseparable  from  its  life.    The 
nervous  impulse  is,  so  to  say,  the  sudden  evanescent  glow  of  an 
ember  continuously  black-hot.    A  continuous  lesser  "  change  " 
or  stream  of  changes  sets  through  the  neuron,  and  is  distributed 
by  it  to  other  neurons  in  the  same  direction  and  by  the  same 
ftynapses  as  are  iu  nerve  impulses.    This  gentle  continuous 
activity  of  the  neuron  is  called  its  tonus.    In  tracing  the  tonus 
of  neurons  to  a  source,  one  is  always  led  link  by  link  against 
the  current  of  nerve  force— so  to  say,  "  up  stream  " — to  the 
first  beginnings  of  the  chain  of  neurons  in  the  sensifadent  surfaces 
of  the  body.    From  these,  as  in  the  eye,  ear,  and  other  sense 
organs,  tonus  is  constantly .  initiated.    Hence,  when  cut  off 
from  these  sources,  the  nutrition  of  the  neurons  of  various 
central  mechanisms  suffers.    Thus  the  tonus  of  the  motor 
neurons  of  the  spinal  cord  is  much  lessened  by  rupture  of  the 
great  afferent  root  cells  which  normally  play   upon    them. 
A  prominent  and  practically  important  illustration  of  neural 
tonus  is  given  by  the  skeletal  musdes.    These  musdes  exhibit 
a  certain  constant  condition  of  slight  contraction,  which  dis- 
appears on  severance  of  the  nerve  that  innervates  the  muscle« 
It   is  a   muscular   tonus   of  central   source  consequent  on 
the  continual  glow  of  exdtement  in  the  spinal  motor  neuron » 
whose  outgoing  end  plays  upon  the  musde  cells,  whose  ingoing 
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cad  is  played  upoo  by  other  neurons— spinal,  cerebral  and 
ociebellar. 

It  b  with  the  neural  dement  of  muscle  tonus  that  Undon  pheno- 
mtna  axe  imimatdy  aHodated.  The  earliest-studied  of  these,  the 
"  kmu-jerk"  may  serve  as  example  of  the  dass.  It  is  a  brief  ex< 
tcnsioa  of  the  limb  at  the  kiiee*joint,  due  to  a  simple  contraction  of 
tbe  extensor  mmde,  didted  by  a  tap  or  other  short  mechanical 
stimulus  applied  to  the  musde  fibres  through  the  tendon  of  the 
moKle.  Inie  jerk  is  obtainable  only  from  musde  fibres  pooessed 
of  neural  toousL  If  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  extensor  musde  be 
srvertd.  the  "  jerk  **  is  lost.  The  brevity  of  the  interval  between 
tbe  tap  on  the  knee  and  the  beginning  oi  the  resultant  contraction 
cf  tbe  mnsde  seems  such  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  reflex 
de%-dopment.  A  little  experience  in  observations  on  the  knee-jerk 
impofts  a  notion  of  tbe  average  strength  of  tbe  "jerk."  wide 
departures  from  tbe  normal  standard  are  met  with  and  are  sympto- 
cutic  of  certain  nervous  conditions.  Stretching  of  the  muscles 
antaeonistjc  to  the  extensors — namdy,  of  the  flexor  muscles— 
rrducrs  tbe  jerk  bv  inhibiting  the  extensor  spiiud  nerve  cdls  through 
tbe  nervous  impulses  generated  by  the  tense  flexor  muscles.  Hence 
a  favourable  pcMture  cil  the  limb  for  elidting  the  jerk  is  one  ensuring 
idaxation  cf  the  hamstring  muscles,  as  when  tbe  leg  has  been 
cixMsed  upon  the  other.  In  sleep  the  jerk  is  diminished,  in  deep 
skep  quite  abolished.  Extreme  bodily  lati^e  diminishes  it.  Con- 
vcrsdy.  a  ctAd  bath  increases  it.  The  turning  of  attention  towards 
tbe  knee  interferes  with  tbe  terk;  hence  the  device  of  directing  the 
penoQ  to  perform  vigorously  some  movement,  which  does  not 
involve  tbe  muscles  of  the  lower  limb,  at  the  moment  when  the 
Eeht  blow  is  dealt  upon  the  tendon.  A  slight  degree  of  contraction 
Ql  musde  seems  the  subitratum  of  all  attention.  The  direction  of 
attention  to  the  performance  of  some  movement  by  the  arm  ensures 
that  looseness  and  freedom  from  tension  in  the  thigh  muscles  which 
is  essential  tor  the  provocation  of  the  jerk.  The  motor  cdls  of 
tbe  extensor  muscles,  when  preoccupied  by  cerebral  influence, 
appear  refractory.  T.  Ziehen  has  noted  exaltatMU  of  the  jerk  to 
follow  extirpation  of  a  cortical  centre. 

Altboosh  the  cell  body  or  perikaryon  of  the  neuron,  with 
its  coDla^ied  nucleus,  is  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
life  of  the  cell  branches,  it  has  become  recognized 
that  the  actual  process  and  function  of  "con- 
duction ''  in  many  neurons  can,  and  does,  go  on 
without  the  cell  body  bdng  directly  concerned  in  the  conduction. 
S.  Exner  first  showed,  many  years  ago,  that  the  nerve  impulse 
travels  through  the  spinal  ganglion  at  the  same  speed  as  along 
the  other  parts  of  the  nerve  trunk— that  is,  that  it  suffers  no 
dr!ay  in  transit  through  the  petikarya  of  the  afferent  root- 
cruronsw  Bethe  has  succeeded  in  isolating  their  perikarya 
from  certain  of  the  afferent  neurons  of  the  antennulc  of 
Carctmus.  The  coiuluction  through  the  amputated  cell  branches 
continues  unimpaired  for  many  hours.  This  indicates  that 
the  conjunction  between  .the  conducting  substance  of  the 
doidrons  and  thdt  of  the  axon  can  be  effected  without  the 
ictermediation  of  the  cell  body.  But  the  proper  nutntion 
of  the  conducting  substance  is  indissolubly  dependent  on  the 
cdl  branches  being  in  continuity  with  the  cell  body  and  nucleus 
it  contains.  Evidence  Olustrating  this  nexus  is  found  In  the 
v^iUe  dsanges  produced  in  the  perikaryon  by  prolonged 
activity  induced  and  maintained  in  the  conducting  branches 
of  tbe  cell.  As  a  result  the  fatigued  cells  appear  shrunken , 
tod  their  reaction  to  staining  reagents  alters,  thus  showing 
chemical  alteration.  Most  marked  is  the  decrease  in  the 
vohunc  of  the  nudetis,  amounting  even  to  44%  of  the  initial 
vdume.  In  the  myelinated  cell  branches  of  the  neuron,  that 
is.  in  the  ordinary  nerve  fibres,  no  visible  change  has  ever  been 
dexaoDstTAted  as  the  result  of  any  normal  activity,  however 
ireat— a  striking  contrast  to  the  observations  obtained  on 
the  pcfikarya.  The  chemical  changes  that  accompany  activity 
io  the  nerve  fibre  must  be  very  small,  for  the  production  of 
COfe  is  barely  measurable,  and  no  production  of  heat  is 
observable  as  the  result  of  the  most  forced  tetanic  activity. 

The  nerve  cells  of  the  higher  vertebrata,  unlike  their  blood 
cdh,  their  connective  tissue  cells,  and  even  their  muscle  cells, 
early,  and  indeed  in  embryonic  life,  lose  power  of 
multiplication.  The  number  of  them  formed  is 
definitely  closed  at  an  early  period  of  the  individual 
Ue.  Ahhough,  unlike  so  many  other  cells,  thus  early  sterile  for 
rrpnxiuaton  of  thdr  kind,  they  retain  for  longer  than  most  cells 
a  hi«fa  power  of  individual  growth.   They  cootiooe  to  grow,  and 


to  thrust  out  new  branches  and  to  lengthen  existing  branches, 
for  many  years  far  into  adult  life.  They  simiUirly  possess  power 
to  repair  and  to  regenerate  their  cell  branches  where  these  are 
injured  or  destroyed  by  trauma  or  disease.  This  is  the  explana- 
tion of  the  repair  of  nerve  trunks  that  have  been  severed,  with 
consequent  degeneration  of  the  peripheral  nerve  fibres.  As  a 
rule,  a  longer  time  is  required  to  restore  the  motor  than  the 
sensory  functions  of  a  nerve  trunk. 

Whether  examined  by  functional  or  by  structural  features, 
the  conducting  paths  of  the  nervous  system,  traced  from 
beginning  to  end,  never  termifuUe  in  the  centres  of 
that  system,  but  pass  through  them.  All  ultimatdy 
emerge  as  efferent  channels.  Every  efferent 
channd,  after  entrance  in  the  central  nervous  system,  sub- 
divides; of  its  subdivisions  some  pass  to  efferent  channek 
soon,  others  pass  further  and  further  within  the  cord  and  brain 
before  they  finally  reach  channels  of  outlet.  All  the  longest 
routes  thus  formed  traverse  late  in  thdr  course  the  cortex  of 
the  cerebral  hemisphere.  It  is  this  rdativdy  huge  development 
of  cortex  cerebri  which  b  the  pre-eminent  structural  character 
of  man.  This  means  that  the  number  of  "longest  routes" 
in  man  is,  as  compared  with  lower  animals,  disproportionately 
great.  In  the  lower  animal  forms  there  is  no  such  nervous 
struaiure  at  all  as  the  cortex  cerebri.  In  the  frog,  lizard,  and 
even  bird,  it  is  thin  and  poorly  developed.  In  the  marsupials 
it  is  more  evident,  and  its  exdtation  by  dectric  currents  evokes 
movements'  in  the  musculature  of  the  crossed  side  of  the  body. 
Larger  and  thicker  In  the  rabbit,  when  excited  it  gives  rise  in 
that  animal  to  movements  of  the  eyes  and  of  the  fore-limbs 
and  neck;  but  it  is  only  in  much  higher  types,  such  as  the 
dog,  that  the  cortex  yields,  under  experimental  exdtation, 
definitely  localized  fod,  whence  can  be  evoked  movements 
of  the  fore-limb,  hind-limb,  neck,  eyes,  ears  and  face.  In 
the  monkey  the  proportions  it  assumes  are  still  greater,  and 
the  number  of  fod,  for  distinct  movements  of  this  and  that 
member,  indeed  for  the  individual  joints  of  each  limb,  are 
much  more  numerous,  and  together  occupy  a  more  extensive 
surface,  though  relatively  to  the  total  surface  of  the  brain  a 
smaller  one. 

Experiment  shows  that  in  the  manlike  (anthropoid)  apes  the 
differentiation  of  the  fod  or  "centres  "  of  movement  in  the  motor 
field  of  the  cortex  is  even  more  minute.  In  them  areas  are  found 
whence  stimuli  exdte  movements  of  this  or  that  finger  alone, 
of  the  upper  lip  without  the  lower,  of  the  tip  only  of  the  tongue, 
or  of  one  upper  eyelid  by  itself.  The  movement  evoked  from 
a  point  of  cortex  is  not  always  the  same;  its  character  is 
determined  by  movements  evoked  from  neighbouring  points 
of  cortex  immediately  antecedently.  Thus  a  point  A  will,  when 
excited  soon  subsequent  to  point  B,  which  latter  yields  pro- 
trusion of  lips,  itself  yield  lip-protrusion,  whereas  if  exdtcd 
after  C,  which  yields  lip-retraction,  it  will  itself  yield  lip-retrac- 
tion. The  movements  obtained  by  point-to-point  excitation 
of  the  cortex  are  often  evidently  imperfect  as  compared  with 
natural  movemcntsr— that  is,  are  only  portions  of  complete 
normal  movements.  Thus  among  the  tongue  movements 
evoked  by  stigmatic  stimulation  of  the  cortex  undeviated 
protrusion  or  retraction  of  the  organ  is  not  found.  Again, 
from  different  points  of  the  cortex  the  assumption  of  the 
requisite  positions  of  the  tongue,  lips,  cheeks,  palate  and 
epiglottis,  as  components  in  the  act  of  sucking,  can  be  pro- 
voked singly.  Rarely  can  the  whole  action  be  provoked,  and 
then  only  gradually,  by  prolonged  and  strong  excitation 
of  one  of  the  requisite  points,  e.g.  that  for  the  tongue,  with 
which  the  other  points  are  functionally  connected.  Again, 
no  single  point  in  the  cortex  evokes  the  act  of  ocular  converg- 
ence and  fixation.  All  this  means  that  the  execution  of  natural 
movements  employs  simultaneous  co-operative  activity  of  a 
number  of  points  in  the  motor  fields  on  both  sides  of  the  brain 
together. 

The  accompanying  simple  figure  indicates  better  than  any 
verbal  description  the  topography  of  the  main  groups  of  foci 
in  the  motor  field  of  a  manlike  ape  (chimpanzee).    It  will  be 
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'e  fibre*.  Tbe  excitable  foci  ot  tbe  cetebol 
'eil  myelinated  long  beloie  Ihe  unaduble  are  u, 
Tbe  legioai  of  the  coriei,  whoK  conduciioD  path*  an  early 
completed,  may  be  arranged  in  groups  by  their  (smieiioitt 
wiib  sense-oiBUS:  eye-region,  ear-iegion,  ikin  and  lomaeslbelic 
region,  oliaclory  »nd  taate  region.  The  areas  of  intervening 
coitei,  arriving  at  structural  completion  later  than  the  «bove 
intic-iflura.  are  ciLed  by  some  asiodaliim-iflurii,  to  indicate 
the  view  thai  they  contain  the  neuiil  mechanisms  ol 
reactions  {some  have  said  "  ideas  ")  associaled  with 
perceptions  elaborated  in  ibe  several  sens^ 
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disturbance  ol  sensation,  as  welt  ai 
ditturbaoce  of  movement,  is  often  incurred  by  iti 
injury.  Patients  in  irhom,  lor  purposes  ol  diagnosis, 
it  has  been  electrically  eidted,  describe,  as  the 
initial  effect  of  the  stimulation,  tlnghug  and  obscure 
but  locally-limited  sensations,  referred  to  the  part 
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rounding  ineicitable  cortei,  ba)  been  made  and  was  one  ol 
great  interest,  but  has  not  been  confirmed  by  subsequent 
otocrvalion.  That  in  man  the  eidtable  foci  of  tbe  motor 
field  are  islanded  in  eicitable  tuiface  similarly  and  even  more 
eitensively,  was  a  rulural  inference,  but  il  had  its  chief  basis 
in  the  observations  on  Ihe  orang,  Da»  known  to  be  ermneous. 

In  tbe  diagram  there  ii  indicated  tbe  litualioo  of  [he  cortical 
centres  for  movement  ol  the  vocal  cords.  Their  situation  is 
at  tbe  lower  end  ol  the  rnotoi  field.  That  they  should  lie 
there  is  interesting,  because  that  place  is  close  to  one  knawn 
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concerned  in  speech.  When  [hat  area  in  man  is  injured,  the 
alntity  to  utter  words  is  impaired.  Not  that  [here  il  paralysis 
of  (be  muscles  of  speech,  since  these  muscles  can  be  used  perfectly 
for  an  acts  other  than  speech.  The  area  in  man  is  known  as 
the  ontor  centre  for  speech;  in  most  persona  it  exists  only  in 
the  left  half  of  the  brain  and  not  in  tbe  right.  In  a  similar  way 
damage  of  a  certain  small  portion  ol  the  temporal  lobe  of  tbe 
brain  produces  loss  of  intelligent  apprehension  of  words  spoken, 
although  there  is  no  deafness  and  although  words  seen  are 
perlectly  apprehended-  Another  re^on,  "  the  angular  region," 
is  similaily  related  to  intelligent  apprdiension  ol  words  sent, 
though  not  of  words  tcord. 

When  this  diSerentiation  ot  cnrtei,  with  It)  highest  eiprts- 
■loD  In  man,  is  collated  with  tbe  development  ol  the  conei 
as  studied  In  Ihe  sutEcisive  phase*  of  its  growth  and  n'pening 
fn  the  batmn  infant,  a  suggestive  analogy  is  obvious.  The 
■ovoin  palbs  Id  the  bnin  and  coid,  as  ibey  attain  completion. 
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It  can  walk,  run  and  feed;  such  an  animal,  on  wounding  its 
toot,  will  run  on  three  legs,  as  will  a  normal  dog  under  similar 
mischance.  But  signs  ol  associative  memory  are  slmoit,  if 
not  entirely,  wanting.  Througbaut  three  years  such  a  dog 
failed  to  leam  that  Ihe  attendant's  lifting  it  from  the  cage  at  ■ 
certain  hour  was  Ihe  preliminary  circumstance  ol  tbe  feeding- 
hour;  yet  It  did  eihibii  hung«,  sod  would  refuse  further  load 
when  a  sufficiency  had  been  taken.  In  man,  actually  gmsa 
sensory  defects  loUow  even  limited  lewins  of  the  corlei.  Tbua 
the  rabbit  and  the  dog  are  not  absolutely  Minded  by  removal 
ol  tbe  entire  cortex,  but  in  man  destruction  ot  the  occipital 
coitex  produces  tolsl  blindness,  even  to  the  extent  that  the 
pufnl  ot  the  eye  does  not  respond  when  light,  is  flashed  into 

n  by  tbe  method  of  Walleiian 
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Dral  hemisphere-  From  the  organ  there  emerge  fibres 
h  cross  to  the  opposite  red  nucleus,  and  directly  or 
-ecily  reach  the  thalamic  region  of  the  crossed  hemi- 
n.    Tbe  pons  ot  middle  peduncle.  which'waiRgardedr 
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on  the  iincatain  gnmnd  of  naked-eye  dtssection  of  buman 
uutomy,  as  comiidasanl  between  the  two  lateral  lohea  of 
the  ccrdwllom,  is  now  known  to  constitute  chiefly  a  cerebro- 
cerefaeOar  decussating  path.  Certain  cerebellar  ceDs  send 
pnoesies  down  to  the  cell-group*  in  the  bulb  known  as  the 
oadeus  of  Dciters,  which  latter  projects  fibres  down  the 
qjinal  oofd.  Whether  there  is  any  other  or  direct  emergent 
path  from  the  cerebdlum  into  the  qnnal  cord  is  a  matter 
oo  whkh  opinion  is  divided. 

Injuries  of  the  cerebdlum,  if  large,  derange  the  power  of 
executing  movements,  without  producing  any  detectable 
denngement  of  sensation.  The  derangement  gradually  dis- 
appears, unless  the  damage  to  the  organ  be  very  wide.  A 
ledlng  gait,  oscillations  of  the  body  which  impart  a  zigzag 
&ectkm  to  the  walk,  difficulty  in  standing,  owing  to  unsteadi- 
ness of  fiflob,  are  common  in  cerebellar  disease.  On  the  other 
kand,  coiKgenital  defect  amounting  to  absence  of  one  cerebellar 
hesB^ihere  has  been  found  to  occasion  practically  no  symptoms 
vfaatioever.  Not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  cerebellum  has 
lemsined,  afid  jtX,  there  has  eadsted  ability  to  stand,  to  walk,  to 
handle  and  lift  objects  in  a  faidy  normal  way,  without  any  trace 
of  impairxxient  of  cutaneous  or  muscular  sensitivity.  The 
damage  to  the  cerebdOnm  must,  it  would  seem,  occur  abruptly  or 
^nckiy  in  order  to  occasion  marked  derangement  of  function, 
ttd  then  tbe  derangement  falls  on  the  execution  of  movements. 
One  aspect  ol  this  derangement,  named  by  Ludani  astasia, 
a  a  txeosor  heightened  by  or  only  spearing  when  the  musdes 
enter  opoo  actSoor-"  intention  tremor."  Vertigo  is  a  frequent 
Rsolt  of  cexebeOar  injury:  animals  indicate  it  by  their  actions; 
psttfnts  describe  it.  To  interpret  this  vertigo,  i^peal  must 
be  made  to  disturbances,  other  than  cerebellar,  which  like- 
vise  ocnwion  vertigo.  These  indude,  besides  ocular  squint, 
■any  spatial  positions  and  movements  unwonted  to  the  body: 
the  looking  feum  a  height,  the  ^ding  over  ice,  sea-travel,  to 
some  persons  even  travelling  by  train,  or  the  covering  of  one 
eye.  Co— ***»*>"  to  all  these  conditions  is  the  synchronous  rise 
of  perceptions  of  spatial  relations  between  the  self  and  the 
0n^.inMM^^^^nt  whlch  hsvo  uot,  OT  tuive  rardy,  before  arisen  in 
syncfaroDOUS  oombinatioiL  The  tactual  organs  of  the  soles,  and 
the  muacoiar  sense  organs  of  limbs  and  trunk,  are  originating 
percq>tions  tha.t  indicate  that  the  self  is  standing  on  the 
soiid  earth,  yet  the  eyes  are  at  the  same  time  originating 
peroqitioiia  that  iiuUcate  that,  the  solid  earth  is  far  away 
bcknr  the  sfanding  self.  The  combination  is  hard  to  hannonize 
at  first;  it  is  at  least  not  given  as  itmatdy  harmonised.  Per- 
ceptioos  regarding  the  "me"  are  notoriously  highly  diarged 
«^  "  feeCng,"  and  the  conflict  occasions  the  feeling  insuffi- 
deitly  described  as  "giddiness."  The  cerebellum  recdves 
paths  from  most,  if  not  from  all,  of  the  afferent  roots.  With 
certain  of  these  it  stands  associated  most  dosdy,  namely, 
-viih  the  vcstibolar,  representing  the  sense-organs  which  fumisk 
data  fax  appxtdztjon  of  positions  and  movements  of  the  head, 
aai.witb  the  rtiannrh,  conveying  centripetal  impressions  from 
the  apparatns  of  skdetal  movement.  Disorder  of  the  tere- 
beOam  sets  at  variance,  brings  discord  into,  the  8pace*percep- 
tims  ouitxibutory  to  the  moyement  The  body's  movement 
beocntcs  thus  imperfectly  adjusted  to  the  spatial  requirements 
of  the  set  it  would  perform. 

In  the  physicdogical  basts  of  sense  exist  many  impressions 
vhkh,  apart  from  and  devoid  of  psychical  accompaniment, 
TdSafy  infiocnce  motor  (muscular)  iniusvation.  It  is  with 
Uns  sort  of  hahitnaUy  apsychical  reaction  that  the  cerebellum 
h,  it  would  seem,  employed.  That  it  is  apparently  devoid  of 
psyducal  concomitant  need  not  imply  that  the  impressions 
oiiiccnxd  in  it  are  crude  and  indaborate.  The  seeming  want 
of  reaction  of  so  mudi  of  the  cerebeUar  structure  imder  aritifidal 
stimslatjoo,  and  the  complex  rday  system  revealed  In  the 
histokigy  of  the  cerebdlimi,  suggest  tluit  the  impressbns  are 
daborate.  Its  reacti6n  preponderantly  hdps  to  secure  co* 
sn£nate  innervatioii  of  the  skdetal  musculature,  both  for 
■axnteoance  of  attitude  and  for  execution  of  movements. 

Skep. — ^Ihe  more  obvious  of  the  characters  of  sleep  (j.v.)  are 
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essentially  nervous.  In  deep  sleep  the  threshold-value  of  the 
stimuli  for  the  various  senses  is  very  greatly  raised,  rising 
rapidly  during  the  first  hour<and  a  half  of  sleq>,  and  then  declining 
with  gradually  decreasing  decrements.  The  musdes  become  less 
tense  than  in  thdr  waking  state:  their  tonus  is  diminished,  the 
upper  eyelid  falls,  and  the  knee-jerk  is  in  abeyance.  The 
respiratory  rhythm  is  less  frequent  and  the  breathing  leas  dwp; 
the  heart-beat  is  leas  frequent;  the  secretions  are  las  copious; 
the  pupil  is  narrow ;  in  the  brain  there  exists  arterial  anarmia  with 
venous  congestion,  so  that  the  blood-flow  there  is  less  than  in  the 
waking  state. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  gradual  cumulative  result 
of  the  activity  of  the  nerve  cells  during  the  waking  day  is  to 
load  the  bndn  tissue  with  "fatigue-substances" 
which  dog  the  action  of  the  ceDs,  and  thus  periodi- 
cally produce^  that  loss  of  consdousness,  &c.,  which 
is  sleq>.  Such  a  drugging  of  tissue  by  its  own  excreta  is  known 
in  muscular  fatigue,  but  the  fact  that  the  depth  of  sleep  progres- 
sivdy  incresses  for  an  hour  and  more  after  its  onset  prevents 
complete  explanation  of  sleq>  on  similar  lines.  It  has  been 
urged  that  the  neurons  retract  during  sleep,  and  that  thus  at  the 
synapses  the  gap  between  nerve  cdl  and  nerve  cdi  becomes 
wider,  or  that  the  supportmg  ceDs  expand  between  the  nerve 
cdls  and  tend  to  isolate  the  latter  one  from  the  other.  Certainitis 
that  in  the  course  of  the  waking  day  a  great,  number  of  stimuli 
play  on  the  sense  organs,  and  through  these  produce  disintegra- 
tion of  -the  living  molecules  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
Hence  during  the  day  the  assimilatory  processes  of  these  cells 
are  overbalanced  by  their  wear  and  tear,  and  the  end-result  is 
that  the  cdl  attidns  an  atomic  condition  leas  favourable  to 
further  disintegration  than  to  reintegration.  That  phase  of 
cell  life  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call "  active  "  is  aooompanied 
always  by  disintegration.  When  In  the  cdi  the  aasfmilativo 
processes  exceed  dissimilative,  the  estbmal  manifestations  of 
energy  are  h'able  to  cease  or  diminish.  Sleep  is  not  exhaustion 
of  the  neuron  in  the  sense  t|iat  prolonged  activity  haa  reduced 
its  exdtability  to  aero.  The  nerve  cdl  just  prior  to  sleep  is  still 
wdl  capable  of  response  to  stimuli,  although  perhaps  the  thres- 
hold-value of  the  stimulus  has  become  rather  high,  whereas  after 
entrance  upon  sleep  and  continuance  of  s]eq>  for  several  hours, 
and  more,  when  aU  spur  to  the  dissimilation  process  has  been 
long  wlthhdd,  the  threshold-valuft  of  the  sensory  stimulus 
becomes  enormously  higher  than  before.  The  ezdtiog  cause 
of  deep  Is  therefore  no  complete  exhaustion  of  the  availaUe 
material  of  the  cdls,  nor  is  it  entlrdy  any  paralysing  of  them  by 
their  excreta.  It  is  more  probably  abqruice  of  extcnial  function 
during  a  periodic  internal  asaimHatory  phase. 


Two  procciaea  ooDJotn  to  initiate  the  asBtmilatory  phase.  There 
is  dose  intetcoonexion  between  the  two  aspects  ol  the  double 
activity  that  in  physiological  theory  constitute  the  chemical  life  of 
protoplasm,  between  diwiintlation  and  aasimilatloa.  Hering  has 
long  insisted  on  a  sdf-regu!ative  adjustment  of  the  cdl  metabolism, 
so  that  action  involves  reacdoo,  increased  catabolism  necesdtates 
after-increase  of  anaboUsm.  The  long-continued  indtement  to 
catabdism  of  the  waking  day  thus  of  itself  predisposes  the  nerve 
cells  towards  rebound  into  the  oppodte  phaM;  the  incresused  cata- 
bdism due  to  the  day's  stimuli- induces  increase  of  aoabolism,  and 
though  recuperation  goes  on  to  a  large  extent  during  the  day  itself, 
the  recuperative  process  is  dower  than,  and  lags  behind,  the  di»- 
intq;xative.  Hence  there  occurs  a  cumulative  enect,  progreasivdy 
•increasing  from  the  opening  till  the  dodng  boors.  The  second 
factor  inducing  the  assimilative  diaiige  la  the  withdrawal  of  the 
nervous  system  from  sensual  stimulation.  The  eyes  are  dosed, 
the  maintenance  of  posture  by  active  contraction  is  replaced  by  the 
recumbent  pose  which  can  bie  maintained  by  static  action  and  the 
mere  mechanical  oonsistenM  of  the  body,  the  ears  are  screened 
from  noise  in  the  quiet  chamber,  the  sldn  from  localised  pressure 
by  a  soft,  yidding  couch.  The  cnect  of  thus  redudng  the  exdtant 
action  of  the  environment  is  to  give  consdousness  over  more  to 
mere  revivals  by  memory,  and  gradually  ccmsdousness  lapses.  A 
remarkable  case  b  wdl  authenticated,  where,  owing  to  disease,  a 
young  man  had  lost  the  use  of  all  the  senses  save  of  one  eye  and  of 
one  ear.  If  these  last  channels  were  seded,  in  two  or  three  minutes' 
time  he  invariably  fdl  adeep. 

If  natural  deep  b  this  expreauon  of  a  phase  of  decreased  exdt- 
ability due  to  thesettmg  in  of  a  tide  of  anabolism  in  the  cells  of  tbe 
nervous  system,  what  is  the  action  of  narcotics?    They  lower  the 
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external  activitin  of  the  cells,  but  do  they  not  at  the  same  time 
lower  the  internal,  reparative,  aasimilative  activity  of  the  cell  that 
in  natural  sleep  flt)es  vigorously  forward  preparing  the  system  for 
the  next  day's  drain  on  energy?  In  most  cases  they  seem  to 
uj.^,rm  lower  both  the  internal  and  the  external  activity  of  the 
j«v«««M.  Q^fyQ  f^^  fQ  lessen  the  cdl's  entire  metabolism,  to 
reduce  the  speed  of  its  whole  chemical  movement  and  life.  Hence 
it  is  not  scrprinng  that  often  the  refreshment,  the  recuperation, 
obtained  from  and  felt  after  sleep  induced  by  a  drug  amounts  to 
nothing,  or  to  worse  than  nothing.  But  very  often  refreshment 
b  undoubtedly  obtained  from  such  narcotic  sleep.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  in  the  latter  case  the  effect  .of  the  drug  has  been  to 
ensure  occurrence  of  that  second  predisposing  factor  mentioned 
above,  of  that  withdrawal  of  sense  impulses  from  the  nerve  centres 
that  serves  to  usher  in  the  state  of  sleep.  In  certain  conditions  it 
may  be  well  worth  while  by  means  of  narcotic  drugs  to  close  the 
portals  of  the  aenses  for  the  salw  of  thus  obtaining  stillness  in  the 
chambers  of  the  mind:  their  enforced  quietude  may  induce  a 
period  in  which  natural  rest  and  repair  continue  long  after  the 
initial  unnatural  arrest  of  vitality  due  to  the  drug  itseuhaa  passed  | 
away. 

HypnoHsm.—The  physiology  of  this  group  of  "states"  is, 
as  regards  the  real  understanding  of  their  production,  eminently 
vague  (see  also  Hypnotism).  The  conditions  which  tend  to  in- 
jduce  them  contain  generally,  as  one  element,  constrained  visual 
attention  prolonged  beyond  ordinary  duration.  Symptoms 
attendant  on  the  hypnotic  state  are  closure  of  the  eyelids  by 
the  hypnotizer  without  subsequent  attempt  to  open  them  by 
the  hypnotized  subject;  the  pupils,  instead  of  being  constricted, 
as  for  near  vision,  dUate,  and  there  sets  in  a  condition  supezfidally 
resembling  sleep.  But  in  natural  sleep  the  action  of  all  parts 
of  the  nervous  system  is  subdued,  whereas  in  the  hypnotic  the 
reactions  of  the  lower,  and  some  even  of  the  higher,  parts  are 
exalted.  Moreover,  the  reactions  seem  to  follow  the  sense 
impressions  with  such  fatality,  that,  as  an  inference,  absence  of 
will-power  to  control  them  or  suppress  them  is  suggested.  This 
rdSez  activity  with  '*  paralysis  of  will "  is  characteristic  of  the 
scumambidisHe  state.  The  threshold-value  of  the  stimuli 
adequate  for  the  various  senses  may  be  extraordinarily  lowered. 
Print  of  microacopic  size  may  be  read;  a  watch  ticking  in  another 
room  can  be  heard.  Judgment  of  wdght  and  texture  of  surface 
is  endted;  thus  a  cud  can  In  a  dark  room  be  felt  and  then 
re-sdected  from  the  re^huflied  pack.  Akin  to  this  condition  is 
that  in  which  the  power  of  maintAJning  muscular  effort  is  in- 
crnsed;  the  individual  may  lie  stiff  with  merely  head  and  feet 
supported  on  two  chain;  the  limbs  can  be  held  outstretched  for 
boun  at  a  time.  This  is  the  colo/r^ic  state,  the  phase  of  hypno- 
tism which  the  phenomena  of  so-called  "  animal  hypnotism  " 
resemble  most.  A  frog  or  fowl  or  guinea-pig  held  in  some 
ufinatuial  pose,  and  retained  bo  forcibly  for  a  time,  becomes 
"  set "  in  that  pose,  or  rather  in  a  posture  of  partial  recovery  of 
the  normal  posture.  In  this  state  it  remains  motionless  for 
various  periods  This  condition  is  more  than  usually  readily 
induced  when  the  cerebral  hemispheres  have  been  removed. 
The  decerebrate  monkey  exhibits  '' cataleptoid "  reflexes. 
Father  A.  Kncher's  experimenhtm  mtrabiU  with  the  fowl  and 
the  chalk  line  succeeds  best  with  the  decerebrate  hen.  Tbe 
attitude  may  be  described  as  due  to  prolonged,  not  very  intense, 
discharge  from  reflex  centres  that  regulate  posture  and  are 
probably  intimately  connected  with  the  cerebdlum.  A  sudden 
intense  sense  stimulus  usually  suffices  to  end  this  tonic  discharge. 
It  completes  the  movement  that  has  already  set  in  but  had  been 
checked,  as  it  were,  half-way,  though  tonically  maintained. 
Coincidently  with  the  persistence  of  the  tonic  contraction,  the 
higher  and  voh'tional  centres  seem  to  lie  under  a  spell  of 
inhibition;  their  action,  \^ich  would  complete  or  cut  short  the 
posture-q>asm,  rests  in  abeyance.  Suspension  of  cerebral 
influence  exists  even  more  markedly,  of  oouxae,  when  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  have  been  ablated. 

But  a  potent — according  to  some,  the  most  potent—factor 
in  hypnotism,  namely,  suggeaion,  is  unrepresented  in  the 
production  of  so-called  animal  hsrpnotism.  We  know  that  one 
idea  suggests  another,  and  that  volitional  movements  are  the 
outcome  of  ideation.  If  we  assume  that  there  is  a  material 
process  at  the  basis  of  ideation,  we  may  take  the  analogy  of  the 
concomitance  between  a  spinal  reflex  movement  and  a  skin 


sensation.    The  physical  "  touch  **  thai  initiates  the  psychical 

"  touch  "  initiates,  through  the  very  same  nerve  channels,  a 

reflex  movement  responsive  to  the  physical "  touch,"  just  as  the 

psychical  "  touch  "  may  be  considered  also  a  response  to  the 

same  physical  event.    But  in  the  decapitated  animal  we  have 

good  arguments  for  belief  that  we  get  the  reflex  movement  alone 

as  response;  the  psychical  touch  drops  out.    Could,  we  assume 

that  there  is  in  the  adult  man  reflex  machinery  which  is  of  higher 

order  than  the  merely  spinal,  which  employs  much  more  complex 

motor  mechanisms  than  they,  and  is  connected  with  a  much 

wider  range  of  sense  oigans;  and  could  we  assume  that  th& 

reflex  machinery,  although  usually  associated  in  its  action  with 

memorial  and  volitional  processes,  may  in  certain  circumstances 

be  sundered  from  these  latter  and  unattendant  on  them — may 

in  fact  continue  in  work  when  the  higher  processes  are  at  a 

standstill — then  we  might  imagine  a  condition  resembling  that 

of  the  somnambulistic  and  cataleptic  states  of  hypnotism. 

Sudi  assumptions  are  not  wholly  unjustifiibd.  Actions  of  great 
complexity  and  delicacy  of  adjustment  are  daily  executed  by  each 
of  us  without  what  is  ordinarily  understood  as  volition,  and  without 
more  than  a  mere  shred  of  memory  attached  thereto.  To  take 
one's  watch  from  the  pocket  and  look  at  it  when  from  a  familiar 
dock-tower  a  familiar  bdl  strikes  a  familiar  hour,  is  an  instance  of 
a  habitual  action  initiated  by  a  sense  perception  outside  attentive 
consciousness.  We  may  suddenljr  remember  dimly  afterwards  that 
we  have  donfe  ao,  and  we  quite  fail  to  recall  the  difference  between 
the  watch  time  and  the  dock  time.  In  many  instances  hypnotism 
seems  to  establish  quickly  reactions  similaLr  to  such  as  usually 
result  only  from  long  and  dosdy  attentive  practice.  The  sleeping 
mother  rests  undisturbed  by  the  various  noises  of  the  house  and 
street,  but  wakes  at  a  slight  murmur  from  her  child;  The  ship's 
engineer,  engaged  in  conversation  with  some  visitor  to  the  engine^ 
room,  talks  apparently  undisturbed  by  all  the  multifold  noise  and 
rattle  of  the  machinery,  but  let  the  nmse  alter  in  some  item  which* 
though  unnoticeable  to  the  visitor,  betokens  importance  to  the 
trained  ear,  and  his  pasnve  attention  is  in  a  moment  caught.  The 
warders  at  an  asylum  have  been  hypnotized  to  sleep  by  the  bedside 
of  dangerous  patients,  and  "  suggested  "  to  awake  the  instant  the 
patients  attempt  to  get  out  of  bed,  sounds  which  had  no  import  for 
them  bdng  inhibited  by  suggestion.  Warders  in  this  way  worked 
all  day  andperformed  night  duty  also  for  months  without  showing 
fatigue.  This  is  akin  to  the  '^  repetition  '*  which,  read  by  the 
schoolboy  last  thing  overnight.  Is  on  waking  "  known  by  heart.** 
Most  of  us  can  wake  •omewhere  about  a  desired  although  unusually 
early  hour,  if  overnight  we  desire  much  to  do  io. 

Two  theories  of  a  i^ysiological  nature  have  been  proposed 
to  account  for  the  separation  of  the  complex  reactions  of 
these  conditions  of  hypnotism  from  volition  and  from  manory. 
R.  P.  H.  Hddenhain's  view  is  that  the  cortical  centres  of  the 
hemisphere  are  inhibited  by  peculiar  conditions  attaching 
to  the  initiatory  sense  stimulL  W.  T.  Preyer's  view  is  that  the 
essential  condition  for  initiation  is  fatigue  of  the  nill-power 
under  a  prolonged  effort  of  undivided  attention. 

Hypnotic  somnambulism  and  hypnotic  catalepsy  are  not  the 
only  or  the  most  profound  changes  of  nervous  condition  that 
hypnosis  can  induce.  The  physiological  derangement  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  ab^rance  of  volition  may,  if  hypnotism  be 
profound,  pass  into  more  widespread  derangement,  exhibiting 
itself  as  the  hypnotic  lethargy,  lliia  is  associated  not  only  with 
paralysis  of  will  but  with  profound  anaesthesia.  Proposals 
have  been  made  to  employ  hypnotism  as  a  method  of  producing 
anaesthesia  for  surgiad  purposes,  but  there  are  two  grave 
objections  to  such  employment.  In  order  to  produce  a  suflkient 
degree  of  hypnotic  lethar^jy  the  subject  must  be  made  extremely 
suscq>tible,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  repeated  hypnotization. 
It  is  necessary  to  hyimotize  patients  every  day  for  several  weeks 
before  they  can  be  got  into  a  degree  of  stupor  suflBdent  to  allow 
of  the  safe  execution  of  a  surgical  operation.  But  the  state 
itself,  when  reached,  is  at  least  as  dangerous  to  life  as  is  that 
produced  by  inhalation  of  ether,  and  it  is  more  diflkult  to 
recover  f rooor.  Moreover,  by  the  processes  the  subject  has  gone 
through  he  has  had  those  physiological  activities  upon  which 
his  volitional  power  depends  ezcessivdy  deranged,  a&d  not 
improbably  permanently  enfeebled.  (C.  S.  S.) 

MUSOOVITB,  a  rock-forming  mineral  belonging  to  the  mica 
group  (see  Mica).  It  Is  also  known  as  potash-mica,  bdng  a 
potassium,  hydrogen  and  aluminium  orthosUicate,  H«£Ali(§iO«)«« 
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it  th*  oouHiB  white  iiikB  ebldnable 
dnface  tbeeU  of  ]aigc  axe  it  ni  fgimerly  lucd  In  Rimu  for 
Hindoo  panel  and  known  u  "  Uuioivy  glut ";  hence  the  nunc 
maconte,  pnpoBcd  b}>  J.  D.  Dun  in  1850.  Il  ciyUilUici  in 
the  aoDodinic  vyitem;  distinctly  developed  oyttali,  however, 
ut  tue  tai  hive  Ibc  fona  nt  njugh  Bi-iided  piiimi  ot  platn^ 
Udn  teaks  without  definjte  ayitil  outlina  ue  moie  conunoo. 
Tlie  noit  prominent  (cattin:  il  the  perfect  davige  panllel  to 
the  bull  pline  (c  in  the  figure),  on 
which  the  luitre  a  peiHy  in  chincteE' 
J  The  huduB  I3  2'i),  ind  the  qkc. 
'  gray.  i-S-ig.  The  pbae  of  the  optic 
u(s  it  peipendiculu  10  the  pUne  of 
fyiii»«tiyiiidthe»cutehisectiii  nestlynoniul  to  thedeavige; 
Ibc  optic  uiai  in^  it  60-70°,  ind  double  nfnction  it  ittODg 
ud  Desatire  in  lijii. 

UoKovite  fRqnently  occnn  u  fine  icily  to  ihnoit  comput 
tfgrttua,  eipeaiJIy  when,  u  ii  often  the  cue.  it  faia  tctulted 
by  the  ihention  of  some  other  minenl,  such  is  felspir,  topu, 
tyuite,    be;   sevcnl  viiietia  depcndinc  on  difleieDCEi    In 
itRictuiE  bive  been  diiiinguishcd.     Fine  soUy  vuieiies  in 
duuDoiite,  mirguDdite  (from  Gi.  ;i(vrrg«Ir^,  1  pearl),  gilber- 
tite,  wriWl'  (from  nipiitit,  silky),  be.     Id  sericite  the  fine  scales 
ire  united  in  fibrous  iggregitct  eivioa  rite  to  a  lilky  1\ 
ilm  variety  ii  a  common  constituent  of  pfayUitei  and  ici 
■ddsU.     Oncoiine  {fn>m  tynni,  iotiunescence)  ii  a  con 
vmetj   forming  roonded  aggregattt,  which  iweH   up 
boUdbefoRtheblowplpe.  dotelyrebiedtoancoiincireic 
ompiux  miDciak,  included  together  under  the  nunc  p 
which  have  rcndted  by  the  alteration  of  iolite,  qwdumeni 
Other  varietin    depend 

Qellacherite  is  a  vaiie 
Id  phen^te  there  □  CDore  lilica  t 
^uurimallng  to  H,KAI,(Si|0,)|. 
tc  il  oi  wide  distribution  and  [s  tJ 
i^Deous  rocks  [t  is  found  only  in 
abundant  in  gneiss 
sod  m  phylliles  and  clay-slalo.  where  it  has  been  formed  at 
tbe  rq>rTT*f  of  likali-fclspar  by  dynamo-metamorphic  processes. 
In  pcpnatite-vcins  tiuversins  granite,  gneiss  or  miaL-schist  it 
ofcnrs  as  large  deets  of  commenHol  value,  and  it  roinecl  in  India, 
Oie  United  States  and  Brazil  (see  Mica),  and  to  1  limited  extent, 
togEtlwT  with  felspar.  In  southern  Norway  and  in  the  Urals, 
Lzrge  (beets  of  mutcovite  were  formerly  obtained  from  Solovetik 
Island,  ArcbimgeL  0-  ]■  5.) 

■OfCUUR  BTnEM  (AmOfmr').  The  muscular  tissue 
(LaL  mtHaUtu,  from  1  fancied  retcmblince  of  certain  mutcles 
to  a  Cttle  mouw)  it  of  three  kinds;  (1)  telmUry  or  ilriptd 
m^sdt\  (3)  iiaaiitntary  ot  mstriptd  muide,  found  in  tbe  ikin, 
witlsoj  Ixjlow  viscera,  coats  of  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels,  &c. ; 
(j)  ktjrt  Kude.  The  micnacopical  diflerences  of  these  different 
kinds  arc  discniied  in  the  article  on  COMNECrtVE  TisstrES.  Here 
«tlj  the  vobmlaiy  musdei,  which  are  under  the  control  ol  the 
win,  ue  to  be  considered. 

The  voluntary  muscles  form  tbe  red  flesh  of  an  animal,  and 
an  the  strocturei  by  whicb  one  put  of  tbe  body  Is  moved  at 
viH  vpoD  ariocber.  Each  muscle  is  s^d  to  have  an  origin  and 
cr  being  that  attac' 


KOR  fixed,  1 
<!&sIlactlon,  however,  although  cc 
and  an  example  may  make  this  c 
M'jir,  which  is  attached  to  tbe 


tacctofii 

the  cEtest,  to  Uiat  its  orij_ 

to  be  fmtn  the  chest  while  its  insenio 

in  climbing  a  tree,  the  hand  grasps  4  bi 

■iO  then  bctonie  the  origin.     Cenei 
■  Foe  phyBoIoey,  tee  MBKW 


movable.    This 

sr.  If  wetake  Ibc  taleralii 
ront  of  :the  diCst  ion  the  one 
c  arm  bhne^n  the  other,  the 
Ely  be  10  druw  tbe  Arm  towards 


mnicle  is  partly  flesh]'  ud  partly  tendinous;  theSediyCDnlnctlla 
part  Is  alt4cbed  at  one  at  both  ends  to  cordi  or  sheets  ol  whita 
fibrous  tiitue,  which  in  tome  eata  pan  louDd  milUet  and  n 
chute  the  ditectlon  of  the  mutde'i 
action.  The  other  end  of  thete  cords 
or  lendcnt  It  usually  sttached  to  the 
peiiotteum  ol  botie*,  with  which  it 
blendt.  In  tome  cue*,  when  a 
tendon  passes  round  a  bony  pulley, 
a  setanwid  bone  Is  developed  in  it 
which  diminiihei  tbs  effecti  of  fric- 
tion. A  good  eximple  of  thii  Is  the 
patella  in  the  tendon  of  the  nctui 


«  Ifig-  I, 


1  very  miportaot 
d  and  a  morpho- 
w.  Tbe  approxi. 
te  also  importaot. 


medical  students.  The  study  of  the 
actions  of  muscles  is,  of  course,  1 
phywolo^ol  one,  but  teaching -the 
subject  hu  been  handed  over  to  the 

in  tome  respects  usfortunale.  Until 
very  recently  tbe  inatomist  studied 
only  the  dead  body,  and  his  one  idea 
ol  demonstrating  the  action  ol  a 
muscle  was  to  eipoie.  ud  then  to  j 
pull  it,  and  whatever  hippened  he 


R,  Ttg  leihy  belly. 


tame  thing. 


necessarily  tbe 


s  far  u  tbe  . 


.  we  still  have      P,   ne  patella, 
method  to  depend 
.      .  superficial  muscles  it  ihould  be  checked  by 

cautiog  a  living  person  to  perform  certain  movenieats  and  then 
studying  .which  muscles  take  part  in  them. 

For  a  modem  study  of  mUKuIar  ■nioai,  «  C.  E.  Bcevor'i 
Ctamun  Ltanrajar  ifoj  (London,  1904). 

Muidei  have  various  shapes;  they  may  be  fusiform,  u  in  fig.  i, 
conical,  rlbud-Iilce,  or  flillened  into  triangular  or  tjuadrilaleral 
aheets.  They  may  also  be  attached  to  skin,  cartilage  or  fascia 
instead  of  to  bone,  while  certain  muscles  surround  openings 
which  they  coostrict  end  are  called  itkiiutas.  The  names  of  the' . 
muscles  have  gradually  grown  up,  ud  no  settled  plan  has  been  \ 
used  in  giving  them.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  curacD-imcjbiqlti  ud  [ 
Ihyrii-hyDid.  the  nouie  describei 


only  indicai 


tatitfactory  plan,  liace  by  ieanung  the  1 
attachments  Me  also  learnt.  Someiiinet  the  name 
■s  tome  peculiarity  io  the  shape  of  the  muscle  ud 
gives  no  ciue  lo  jls  position  in  the  body  or  iti  attachments; 
examples. of  this  are  biapi,  semUendintrtMl  ud  pyriformii. 
Sometimes,  as  In  ib-efiexor  carpi  tdnorii  and  ton%iatot  mptrdtii, 
the  use  ol  the  muscle  is  shown.  At  other  times  the  position  in 
the  body  is  indicated,  but  not  the  attachment!,  u  in  the  litaala 
mUiati  and  ptrenais  laagut,  while,  at  other  times,  u  in  the  cue 
of  the  palimui,  the  name  is  only  mislesding.    Fortunately  Ibe 

piusdes;  among  the  lew  examples  are  Horntr'i  muscU  and  the 
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mundrir  land  «/  IVoB.    Tbe  Gctmin  inatoniltli 
confercDCe  Utdy  pnpoicd  >  unlfonu  Latin  wid  "" 
lure,  ofaicb,  though  not  illogetfaer  utWactcny  i 
«D  the  EuicfNUL  contlpcnt.    Ai  there  in  b 


I  I  tmuyvne  wnnldB  In  the  (oRbsd.  The  amttritr,  fesUritr  u 
n^x  iiDmmaa  ^^  ra^a.  The  orlria^vU  polpebromm  farmB  ft  BihLruTta  nnjad  ll 
pining  ground  cyddt,  which  itckia,  thcniib  Ihoe  i>  licilc  doubt  Ihii  wrU  of  tt 
iifoui  hundRd  |  oiuKkcuaciKpwmcdyuidciiiKvihaiueqimuiwL  Tteddii 


mittclu  on  each  tide  o[  the  body  it  will  be 
■ttempt  mon  than  ■  mere  ikcidi  ol  Ihem;  Sot  the  detaUt  the 
uatomkal  lalbooki  rauM  be  cootulled. 
MuacLD  OT  Tn  Hiad  ihd  Fici  (k  fig.  i).— Tbg  «Ip 


rbuiental  iiiuiclci.thei 
hile  Ihc  IcHlor  laiH  mf- 


F  which  are  Indkfttnl  by  lb 


lieriarii  tt  aiat  im  i  lOiiieluiK 


id  by  ft  LafR  flfti  Riutdc  calkd  the  ouipiio-fnmialu,  which  hu     the  moiujteu  major  dnwi  Lfae  angle  oT  the  mouth  Di 
mtKularMlia.  the  Kfip^ii  and /nmid^u.aod  an  intervening     lower  lip  u  depmied  by  ibtdtprtisor  labii  infttitris  I 
fiaaiHal  apntmuU:  ihii  miucle  njovei  Ibe  icalp  ud  a<ae%  the  |  a«pili  mj.  while  IbeorSKalirii '' 


Hihiiicta  tathe  DODlli. 


Fig.  3.— Pieryaoid  Regioii 
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[k  Imi^Hiii  awd*  in  the  hW 
tfa  lad  lusTT  iawi  ud  niu  lor 

R  iDivlKd  by  tbe  wcnth  or 


ki  riH  {nm  the 


1  (fc[.  J)  ud  tbc  .HUiibr  {*|.  J),  .Kkb 
,,.  K  uie  mouth,  lim  both  ur  inicned  inlo 

nflia^^MlmBdiilermiftBypUmiiidti  (£1.  j),  ih«(oniKr  of 
■Mtb  pulli  Ininl  tbe  caodylt,  ud  »  Ibt  wholt  nundtblc.  while 


cliE  Utter  blip*  to  doK  tbe  IB 


both  trianila  lo  the  hyoid  bone.    Where  it  (h 


53 

.  deep  to  the 


rib  by  a  locKi  of  irrviul  lucU.  Ruing  from  the  tlyiaid  proceft  ire 
three  eiiuicIh.  the  iljrlj-iicasiu,  atyt^kytid  mnd  tlyh-pJuvynMui, 
(he  luma  ot  which  indicate  their  Atticbment*.  Coveriiw  uieie 
muideft  ot  ihc  anteriiK  tiungle  it  a  thin  iheel.  doae  (o  tlw  kkin. 
called  the  plaiyuni,  the  upper  libra  o(  which  ran  bacli  Irom  the 
mouth  over  the  cheek  and  m  named  thcWunitf  <fif.  J);  lhi»  theet 
ii  one  at  (be  (ew  remiunti  in  mui  ot  (he  ikin  muKuuiiire  or  pamiii' 

(riancle  inuiciei.  all  (hoie  which  go  (D  (he  tonfue 


lor  bdy.  luHilicd  by  It 
— IT  tbe  ■ympfayaia.  tbe 

[be  hyDtd  boae.   Stretchiac  acrnB  In _. 

!■  aaer  uid  foanlaf  ■  flam  In  the  mouth  ia  the  oytitiiDM  mi 
'    *     ~"          *>ei  tbe  hyeid  bone,  lad  in  the  mid-line  hi 
iimliiif  Ibe  two  hahea  ol  the  miude.    Rii 
,  ..A  =__^  p„  ^  ,^  cUvicle  H 

aiptKl  bone; 


HttefKeloDk 

coviol  pknBi    It  it  u  ImpoRaat  Hrjkal  b'lK^irk,  ud 

jifn»t  .■«••  Oe  qudrOalsal  «t^  of  (be  eide  ol  the  neck, 

|ii«uu  iritb  hi  ipei  npmrd.  In  (be  uterior  ttiiogle  (he  relative 
pmikjH  of  the  byad  boae.  Ihyniid  cutjlige  ind  nemum  ihould 
h  reaEKl.  ud  iben  tbi  ijr-fimiiMi.  IkjrfkyfU,  lUrwt-hytii  ud 
<toa»*»«  iHKlea  tie  eqiUiicd  by  their  aiaiee.  -nttrnt-kyM 
OMdcriwabaa  tba  i^pa  bofdo- o<  the  Kspuli  wd  ruai  *««• 


inr  pwticui  it  caught  tieht  ol  be 

the  be«i  loi(»  own  L _.. 

angle  of  Ibe  icapula.  while  the  tl 


_  the  tbocBCK  vertebrae  and  the  iigai 

into  tbe  outer  third  at  die  davicic  and  thi 
uied  in  thmfgiiia  the  ihouldm  and  in  An 
T**^*  toward  tba  aud^loml  line.    Ita 

acceitoqr  and  third  and  fourth  cervical  ihttvo.  nnxa  toe  mvv:'- 
fidal  BHHelet  and  conpleicui  are  removed  from  Die  back  ol  the  neck, 
tbe  nAtaipitat  Iriamgt  it  teen  beneath  (he  occinial  bone.  Eitet- 
nally  it  it  bounded  by  tbe  nptritr  Mijut,  ranning  Irom  (he  tnna- 
vene  procea  01  Ihe  atlat  to  the  lateral  part  of  (be  occipiul  bone. 

intenuily  by  the  rtttm  capitis  ptUvia  major, —  ' —  -■.-—> — 

of  the  uu  to  (he  lateral  pari  of  the  ocdntal  t 
tbe  H^mir  otUfH 


■pine  of  the  tcapula;  it  it 
lerve  Hluii^  it  the  t|nna] 


a1  bone.'and  interiorly^ 
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(■(Fi*,  uid  It  1>  imcntd  Into  tht  appcr  pan  ol  the 
humcnu.    When  Ibt  Irapwiu  U  cm.  itw  nlmMd  mi 

.border  <rf  tu  Kmpuli  an  leen.  uid  deep  to  tbeee  it 
pnticv  npcTW  pueiiu  from  neuiy  the  ane  ipiiiee 
rib*.   On  nflecting  IhelitiHiniiu  doni  die  drrsdu  fti 


-Supec&cUl  MuKla  o(  ibe  Back. 

d  pnecM.    The  xmnu  iHfiwi  li  ■  lun  nude  tW» 

_, lu  Inn  Ihe  appn  eiglil  ribe,  and  niauiv  buck  u  tbe 

vcnebn]  botda  al  tbe  lapvla,  whlcb  u  dnn  SorSui  u  \d  tbe 
(eDca**  luHb  Between  llw  rib*  an  Ibe  bIvihI  aad  iiUna/  aUtr- 
mlal  nindeii  the  EoniieT  btfjaalag  at  the  tubeick  and  eodiiic  at 
the  Jimctiou  ol  the  rib*  wilh  Ihelt  caftOaget.  while  tbe  latter  only. 


Wbea  tbeae  nmdes  an  lemoved  the  gnat  maa*  d  the  trttier  tpiwa 
i)  enmed.  lanUar  m  every  one  ai  the  upper  cut  of  the  rirtoiD  or  rit 
of  bed:  It  rvmall  the  way  Bjiibt  dmal  ilde  o(  the  vertebral  cdun 
(mm  tW  palvlt  n  tk*  gcapvt,  the  conplexai  already  neotlone 
bebt  it*  ertendofl  to  (he  head.     It  h  lonrituduially  aetmenie 


le  Internal  di  .  _  _    . , 

lonunal  walli  arr  lorncd  of  thiee  iJkveta 
mm  nperAdal  or  txUmal  oWgat  (fig.  6) 
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HiudaotllicTntak. 


RjkTOHT  ISatrrfitialtxiArtitlic), 

_ _    .        „  FCcrml  to  liur.    In  front  oC-- 

bn«  Hit  al  Ibc  Rctn*  i>  aiHiiciliiKi  ■  imiU  trumcnUr  miu 
ah4  tW  fjwamUtUi.  The  tuadnuu  timkiniiii  ii  i  oiucli  >t 
Wk  a<  iliB  ftbckiaiial  vail  vhich  niu  bctncn  the  lut  rib  uid 
_.  _    .  --V :_.__. .   ..       .    .  [biwi.. 


K'iliaK    la  L 

RRCbftl  or  faypukl  mmcuUturo,  dF  wliicb  tl 

lap  Mjif  mJ  Mwr  Buariw  and  toufi  oMi  in  l~.  -^^ 

D  la  tfie  lotm  form  tbc  cUcf  parts.  Ihc  latter  bring  fi 

■^OEal  of  the  litUn  if  b«f.  whilv  the  pelvii  b  d«Hl  DFinw 

wTJir  fcdr  foeoad  bv  the  levator  aal  and  coccneiu  dlucI 

;  tmy^n^m  ■■  eipklnfil  in  a  K^ante  atticle. 

InciB*  or  Tn  unu  Eituhitt.— The  JcUnf  (lee  fin-7>nd 

ke  aiwle  vUch  lomu  the  riwokkr  cap  and  ii  uaed  in  abducti 

n  ta  a  i%ht  aofle  irilh  tbe  tmok;  it  nm  [nm  Ibe  davic 

HJal  pnoH  and  ififaie  n(  (ha  icapiila.  to  tbe  middle  ci(  t 

■na.  aiid  i>  inppliid  br  the  dmmflB' Bove.    Semal  ibi 


the  iiapi  (%.  7),  the  fadt  tiMd  oi  wUdi  rf«  (m  tbe  lop  oT  A* 
^nowlpniw.  The  lutniui  i>  into  the  Inbcnk  of  the  tHUu. 
■n™  IbiR  ™d»aieaU«ippltel  S*  *f£™,te"S'5S™2£ 
nerve  At  the  teck  of  the  ana  it  the  trtufi  M.  BJ  wPica  paieta 
bdiind  both  ihodder  awl  elbow  joiau  aod  la  *•  i««l  enew 
niu<Elc  of  them;  ka  kn  bead  AS^  '•".^S'TjS'r  ""^ 
avity  of  (be  KaDiila,  vhile  the  iiinci  and  outer  beada  taae  fnun  th* 
bu:k  of  the  hUHieno.  It  ii  inKted  into  the  oleetanoB  pnx™  of 
tbe  ulna  and  i>  •upplied  by  tbe  mumlwf™*!  "vi.  The  tmivV* 
of  the  front  of  the  fnsno  form  iitpcTfidB]  and  d«p  Kti  dee  Ii|.  7). 
Mort  of  tbe  niper*™!  nuuda  eorae  Iron  tbe  internal  c«>dy>  of 
tbe  humetua.  From  irithout  Inaard  they  are  the  tnnlar  nSii 
«  Eolnc  to  the  ladiufc  the  paT  arfi  nUalu  » tte  baae  of  Ae 

j_'^r2 1  1 ".1-  i^-iwu  fciifai  to  tbe  ^iiati  task, 

le  middle  phalaniB  of  the  Si     " 


c.  the  polmu 


9  tlK  pUfona  booe.    The  laponaac 
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-     -, lliM.     « 

dicilonim,  Aexor  brrvii  lul' 
iLimbrkAl  Are  lupplicd  by 


ai  Ihc  ■WWKl'tM  irtiile  the  dc 

~'  ibnc  vie  niiiKlH  the  He 

■bductor  hiLlDcii  and  tbe 


.— Sclienw  la  flluitralc  the  Diipmiiion  uf  Ihc  MyotoDe* 
ID  tIK  Embryo  in  Relation  lo  the  Had,  Trur'-  — '  '  ■-■- 
A.  B,  C.  Pint  thiK  rrphilii:  myatrmrt. 
C.  T.  L,  5.  Co..  The  myotomn  of  ihr  ccrvjctl,  thondc,  li 

r..  II..  iM.,°iy.,'v'!,  vi'!^™viii„ix.,  x„xi.;  xn..  Rtf« 

ctnbryologkaUy  aaxiciAicd. 
inyocoininata  Htiin  im)  even  bstinw  ohEbI,  u  in  the  iCba.  but 
moRuf4iallythFy  dinppcfircarTy,  and  themyolomotbcn  unite  with 
oncantlllier  [o  Tonn  9  Breal  muKuUr  iheet.    In  Ibc  whole  kn£th  of  the 

rcBpcctive^t^  thcdomt  and  vemrvEpnnury  divisDDiof  Ihripinal 

nenet.    From  the  dotal  ptn  the  vMioua  ipukIci  of  the  eiccior 

IK  derived  by  lunher  loniiiudinal  clea-'api  eithci 

at  right  anclct  to  th»  ■iirfa.-*    «hLl»  th.  v™tr.l  run 

nludUuily  fpUt  into . .. 

nion  of  tbe  Inink  at  Ihia  Hate,  thenfore.  wobM  ihaw 

itendi  of  three  ioncitudioal  airlpi  of  buulei  (t)  a  mcHal 
veniiiil,  Irofn  which  the  rectua,  pynmldaru   ■lvmo-hy<Md.  oinc^ 

hyoid  and  tumo-ibyitttd  miiir'  "    '-*  -  * * 

fomiinE  the  flat  muwln  of  th.,  .».«...,...  ..,.«-..—.. , ^ 

tbe  HEmomaHoid  and  tiapeiiu!  and  (3)  the  dorul  poriioa  alnaily 
noticed.   The  me«a1  ventral  part  i*  remarkable  for  the  pernatence 

of  the  rcctm  and  the  central  tendon  of  Ihc  omo-hyoid.    The  latent 
part  in  tbe  abdominal  rc|[ioa  aplita  langentiaUy  into  three  la^-ers 


MUSES,  THE 


iIk  exteraftl  and  internal  obOqne  and  the  trtntvemlit,  the  fibres 
flf  vliifch  become  differently  directed.  In  the  thoracic  rcgbn  the 
intcrcQetala  probably  indicate  a  funher  tangential  •pUtting  of  the 
middle  or  internal  oblique  layer,  because  toe  external  oblique  is 
continued  beadward  super6ciaily  to  the  ribs  and  the  transvenalis 
deeply  to  tbem.  The  wore  cephalic  part  oC  the  external  oblique 
layer  probably  disappears  by  a  process  oC  pressure  or  crowding  out 
ovii^  to  the  encroachment  of  the  serratus  magnus,  a  muscle  which 
its  nerve  supply  indicates  is  derived  from  the  lower  cervical  myo- 
tomeSb  Tbe  deeper  parts  of  the  lateral  mass  of  muades  spread  to 
the  ventral  surface  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  iurm  the 
kypfjnal  mmdn — such  as  the  psoas,  longus  colli  and  recti  capitis 
antid.  The  nerve  supplv  indioites  that  the  lowest  myotomes  taking 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  abdomtnal  walls  are  those  supplied  by 
the  first  and  second  lumbar  nerves,  and  are  represented  by  the 
oemaster  muscle  in  the  scrotum.  In  the  perineum,  however,  the 
thud  and  fourth  sacral  myotomes  are  represented,  and  these  muscles 
are  differentiated  lar^ly  from  the  primitive  sphincter  which  sur- 
fouads  the  doacal  orifice,  though  partly  from  vestigial  tail  muscles 
(see  P.  Thompson,  Joum,  Anat,  and  Phys.,  vol.  xxxv;  and  R.  H. 
Puamore,  Laicet,  May  3i,  loio).  In  the  head  no  distinct  myotomes 
have  beea  demonstrated  In  the  mammalian  embryo,  but  as  they  are 
present  in  more  lowly  Tertebrates,  it  is  probable  that  their  develop- 
oent  bas  been  slurred  over,  a  process  often  found  in  the  erobryolocy 
of  the  hsher  forms.  Probaluy  nine  cephalic  myotomes  originally 
existed,  oi  wfakh  the  fint  gives  rise  to  the  eye  muscles  suppued  by 
tbe  third  nerv«,  the  second  to  the  superior  oblique  muscle  supplied 
bv  the  fourth  nerve,  and  the  third  to  the  external  rectus  supplied  by 
the  sbctb  nerve.  The  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  myotomes  are  sup- 
pressed, but  the  seventh,  elshtn  and  ninth  possibly  form  the  muscles 
of  the  toogiie  supplied  bv  toe  twelfth  cranial  nerve. 

Tamins  aosr  to  the  Dranchial  arches,  the  first  branchiomere  is 
innervatea  by  the  fifth  cranial  nerve,  and  to  it  beknw  the  masseter, 
tempanl,  pterygoids,  anterior  bdly  of  the  dieastnc,  mylo-hyoid, 
lensor  tympam  and  tensor  palati,  while  from  the  second  branchio- 
aere,  snppued  bv  the  seventh  or  facial  nerve,  all  the  facial  muscles 
of  I  us  I' Minn  and  the  etylo-hyoid  and  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric 
are  derived,  as  veil  as  tbe  platysma,  which  is  one  of  the  few  remnants 
of  die  pannimlus  camosus  or  skin  musculature  of  the  lower  num- 
malsL  Fftnn  tbe  third  branchiomere,  the  nerve  of  which  is  the  ninth 
or  gloasopharyngeal,  the  stylo-pharyneeus  and  upper  part  of  the 
pharyngeal  ooostrictora  are  formed,  while  the  fourth  and  fifth  gill 
aicbes  0nre  rise  to  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  conscrictors  supplied  by  the  vagus  or  tenth  nerve.  It  is  possible 
that  parts  of  the  stemo-mastoid  and  trapezius  are  also  branchial 
in  their  origin,  nnce  they  are  supplied  by*  the  spinal  accessory  or 
-. .m. jjyj  iijj^  jj  unsettled.    The  limb  musculature  is 


fCDrded  as  a  sleeve*like  outpushlng  of  the  external  oblique 
stratmn  oT the  lateral  ventral  musculature  of  the  trunk,  and  it  is 
believed  that  parts  of  several  myotomes  are  in  this  way  pushed  out 
is  the  growth  of  the  limb  bud.  This  process  actually  occurs  in  the 
lower  vertebrates,  and  the  nerve  supplies  provide  strong  presumptive 
evidence  that  this  is  the  real  i^ylocienetic  nistory  of  the  hieher  forms, 
thoM^  direct  observation  shows  that  the  limb  muscles  <A  mamnuils 
are  lormed  from  tbe  central  mesoderm  of  the  limb  and  at  first  are 
<^3ite  daadnct  from  the  myotomes  of  the  trunk.  A  possible  expbna- 
tMQ  of  the  diflBcuky  is  that  this  is  another  example  of  the  slurring 
over  of  stages  in  phylogenv,  but  this  is  one  of  many  obscure  morpho- 
lopcal  points.  The  muscles  of  each  limb  are  divided  into  a  dorsal 
and  ventral  series,  supplied  by  dorsal  and  ventral  secondary  divisions 
of  the  nerves  in  the  limb  plexuses,  and  these  correspond  to  tne  original 
positioo  of  the  limbs  as  they  grow  out  from  the  embryo,  so  that  in 
the  upper  extremitv  the  back  of  the  arm.  forearm  and  dorsum  of  the 
hand  are  dorsal,  while  in  the  lower  the  dorsal  surface  is  the  front  of 
the  thkh  and  leg  and  the  dorsum  of  the  foot. 

Forfnrther  details  see  Development  of  the  Human  Body,  by  J.  P. 
McMurrich  (London.  1906),  and  the  writings  of  L.  Bolk,  Morphol. 
Jakrb.  vols,  xxi-xxv. 

Comparatm  Anatomy, 

la  the  aciania  (r.g.  amfrfiioxus)  the  simple  arrangement  of  myo- 
tomes and  myocommata  seen  in  the  early  human  embryo  is  perma- 
aeau  The  myotomes  or  muscle  plates  are  <  shapeo.  with  their 
apfccs  pointing  towards  the  head  end,  each  being  supplied  by  its 
own  spinal  nerve.  In  the  fishes  this  arrangement  is  largely  persis- 
tent, but  each  limb  of  tbe  <  is  bent  on  itseu,  so  that  the  myotomes 
have  now  the  shape  of  a  $,  the  central  angle  of  which  corresponds 
to  tbe  lateral  fine  of  the  fish.  In  the  abdominal  region,  however, 
the  tayotome%  fuse  and  rudiments  of  the  recti  and  obliqui  abdominis 
■msrles  of  hsgber  types  are  seen.  In  other  regions  too,  such  as  the 
las  of  fish  and  the  tongue  of  the  Cyclostomata  (lamprey),  specialized 
nnscalar  bundles  are  separated  off  and  are  coincident  with  the 
aoquirnnent  of  movements  of  these  parts  in  different  directions. 


thou^ 
in  tbe  abdominal  region,  a  superficial  delamination  occurs, 
io  that  in  many  forms  a  superficial  ana  deep  rectus  abdominis  occurs 
as  wcQ  as  a  eutaneus  abdominis  delaminated  from  the  external 
o*)fique.    It  b  probable  that  this  delamination  is  the  precursor  of 
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the  panniculns  camotus  or  sldn  muscubture  of  mammals.  The 
branchial  musculature  also  becomes  much  more  complex,  and  the 
mylo-hyoid  muscle,  derived  from  the  first  branchial  areh  and  lying 
beneath  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  is  very  noticeable  and  of  great 
importance  in  breathing. 

In  the  reptiles  further  differentiation  of  the  muscles  is  seen,  and 
with  the  acquirement  of  costal  respiration  the  external  and  internal 
intercortals  are  formed  by  a  delamination  of  the  internal  oblique 
stratum.  In  the  dorsal  region  several  of  the  longitudinal  musoea 
whkrh  together  make  up  the  erector  q>inae  are  distinct,  and  a  very 
definite  sphincter  cloacae  is  formed  round  and  ck>aad  aperture. 
In  mammals  certain  muscles  vary  in  their  attachments  or  presence^ 
and  absence  in  different  orders,  sub-orders  and  families,  so  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  large  amount  of  technical  knowledge  required 
in  recognizing  them,  they  might  be  useful  from  a  classificatory  point 
of  view.  There  is,  however,  agreater  gap  between  the  musculature 
of  Man  and  that  of  the  other  rrimates  than  there  is  between  many 
different  orders,  and  this  is  usually  traceable  dtber  direct^  oc 
indirectly  to  the  assumption  of  the  erect  position. 

The  chief  causes  which  produce  chanjses  of  mnsralature  are: 


the  nerve  supply  gives  an  important  clue  to  the  change  which 
has  been  effected.  Splitting  of  a  muscular  mass  b  often  (he  result 
of  one  part  of  a  muscle  being  used  separately,  and  a  good  example 
of  this  is  the  deep  flexor  mass  of  the  forearm.  In  the  lower  mammals 
this  mass  rises  from  the  flexor  surface  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  and 
supplies  tendons  to  the  terminal  phalanges  of  all  five  digits,  but  in 
man  the  thumb  is  used  separately,  and,  in  response  to  this,  that 
part  of  the  mass  which  eoes  to  the  thumb  is  comfdetely  q>lit  off  into 
a  separate  muscle,  the  flexor  k>ngus  pollkis.  The  process,  however, 
is  going  farther,  for  we  have  acquired  the  habit  of  using  our  index 
finger  alone  for  many  purposes,  and  the  index  slip  of  the  flexor 

Profundus  digitorum  is  in  us  almost  as  distinct  a  muscle  as  the  flexor 
mgus  pollicis.  Fusion  may  be  either  collateral  or  longitudinal. 
The  former  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  In  many 
mammals  {e.g.  the  dog),  there  are  two  muscles  inserted  separately 
into  the  pisiform  bone,  one  rising  from  the  Internal  condyle  of  the 
humerus,  the  other  from  the  olecranon  process,  but  in  many  others 
{e.g.  man)  the  two  muscles  have  fused.  Longitudinal  fusion  is  seen 
in  the  digastric,  where  the  anterior  belly  is  part  of  the  first  (man- 
dibular) branchbl  areh  and  the  posterior  of  the  second  or  hydd  areh ; 
in  this  case,  as  one  would  expect,  the  anterior  belly  is  supplied  by 
the  fifth  nerve  and  the  posterior  by  the  seventh.  Partial  suppression 
of  a  muscle  is  seen  in  the  rhomboid  sheet;  in  the  lower  mammab 
this  rises  from  the  head,  neck  and  anterior  toephalic)  thoracic  q>ines, 
but  in  man  the  head  and  most  of  the  neck  part  b  completely  sup- 
pressed. Complete  suppression  of  a  muscle  b  exemplified  m  the 
omo-trachclian,  a  muscle  which  runs  from  the  cervical  vertebrae 
to  the-acromian  process  and  fixes  the  ecapob  for  the  strong  action 
of  the  triceps  in  pronograde  mammals;  in  man  this  strong  action 
of  the  triceps  is  no  longer  needed  for  prcKxession,  and  the  fixins 
muscle  has  disappeared.  Shifting  of  origin  is  seen  in  the  short  head 
of  the  biceps  femoris.  Thb  in  many  kywer  mammab  {e.g.  rabbit) 
is  a  muscle  running  from  the  tail  to  the  lower  leg;  in  many  othere 
{e.g.  monkeys  and  man)  the  origin  has  slipped  down  to  the  femur, 
and  in  the  great  anteater  it  is  evident  that  the  agitator  caudae  has 
been  used  as  a  muscle  sltde,  because  the  short  head  of  the  bkeps 
or  tenuisstmus  has  once  been  found  rising  from  the  surface  of  this 
muscle.  Shitting  of  an  insertion  is  not  neariy  as  common  as  shifting 
of  an  origin ;  it  is  seen,  however,  in  the  pcroneus  tertius  of  man,  in 
which  part  of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum  has  acquired  a  new 
attachment  to  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone.  The  new 
formation  of  a  muscle  is  seen  in  the  st^o-hyoideus  alter,  an  occasional 
human  muscle;  in  this  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament  has  been  converted 
into  a  muscle.  The  transference  of  part  of  one  muscle  to  another 
is  well  shown  by  the  human  adductor  magnus;  here  the  fibres  which 
pass  from  the  tuber  ischii  to  the  condyle  of  the  femur  have  a  nerve 
supply  from  the  great  sdatic  instead  of  the  obturator,  and  in  most 
lower  mammals  are  a  separate  part  of  the  hamstrings  known  as  the 
presem  imembranosus. 

For  further  details  see  Bronn's  Oassen  vnd  Ordnungen  des  TTkier- 
reichs;  "  Tbe  Muscles  of  Mammals,"  by  F.  G.  Parsons,  Jour.  Anat. 
and  Phys.  xxxii.  428;  also  accounts  of  the  muscubture  of  mammala, 
by  VVindle  and  Parsons,  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc  (1894,  seq.);  Humphry, 
Observations  in  Myology  (1874).  (F.  G.  P.) 

MUSES,  THB  (Or.  MoMreu,  the  thinkers),  in  Greek  myth- 
ology, originally  nymphs  of  springs,  then  goddesses  of  song,  and, 
later,  of  the  different  kinds  of  poetiy  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
generally.  In  Homer,  who  says  nothing  definite  as  to  their 
names  or  number,  they  are  simply  goddesses  of  song,  who  dwell 
among  the  gods  on  Olympus,  where  they  sing  at  their  banquets 
under  the  leadership  of  Apollo  Musagetes.  According  to  Hesiod 
{Thtog.  77),  who  first  gives  tbe  usually  accepted  names  and 
number,  they  were  the  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne,  the 
personification  of  memory;    others  made  them  children  of 
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MUSET— MUSEUMS  OF  ART 


(Jranus  and  Gaca.  Hiree  older  Muses  (Mneme,  Mdete,  Aoide) 
were  sometimes  distinguished,  whose  worship  was  said  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Aloidae  on  Mt  Helicon  (Pausanias  iz.  29). 
It  is  probable  that  three  was  the  original  number  of  the 
Muses,  which  was  increased  to  nine  owing  to  their  arrangement 
in  three  groups  of  three  in  the  sacred  choruses.  Round  the 
altar  of  2>us  they  sing  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  of  gods  and  men, 
of  the  glorious  deeds  of  Zeus;  they  also  honour  the  great  heroes; 
and  celebrate  the  marriages  of  Cadmus  and  Peleus,  and  the 
death  of  Achilles.  As  goddesses  of  song  they  protect  those  who 
recognise  their  superiority,  but  punish  the  arrogant — such  as 
Thamyris,  the  Thradan  bard,  who  for  having  boasted  himself 
their  equal  was  deprived  of  sight  and  the  power  of  song.  From 
their  connexion  with  ApoUo  and  their  original  nature  as  inquring 
nymphs  of  springs  they  also  possess  the  ^t  of  prophecy.  They 
are  closely  rebited  to  Dionysus,  to  whose  festivals  dramatic 
poetry  owed  its  origin  and  development  The  worship  of  the 
Muses  had  two  chief  seats — on  the  northern  slope  of  Mt 
Olympus  in  Pieria,  and  on  the  slope  of  Mt  Helicon  near 
Ascra  and  Thespiae  in  Boeotia.  Their  favourite  haunts  were  the 
springs  of  Castalia,  Aganippe  and  Hippocrene.  From  Boeotia 
their  cult  gradually  spread  over  Greece.  As  the  goddesses  who 
presided  over  the  nine  principal  departments  of  letters,  their 
names  and  attributes  were:  Calliope,  epic  poetry  (wax  tablet  and 
pendl);  Euterpe,  lyric  poetry  (the  double  flute);  Erato,  erotic 
poetry  (a  small  lyre);  Melpomene,  tragedy  (tragic  mask  and  ivy 
wreath);  ThaUa,  comedy  (comic  mask  and  ivy  wreath);  Pdly- 
hymnia  (or  Polymuia),  saared  hymns  (veiled,  and  in  an  attitude 
of  thought);  Terpsichore,  choral  song  and  the  dance  (the  lyre); 
Qio,  history  (a  scroll);  Urania,  astronomy  (a  crlesfial  globe). 
To  these  Arethusa  was  added  as  the  muse  of  pastoral  poetry. 
The  Roman  poets  identified  the  Greek  Muses  with  the  Italian 
Camenae  (or  Casmenae),  prophetic  nymphs  of  springs  and  god- 
desses of  birth,  who  possessed  a  grove  near  the  Porta  Capena 
at  Rome.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  these  was  Egeria,  the 
counsellor  of  King  Numa. 

See  H.  Deiters,  Ueber  die  Vertkrung  der  Musen  hei  den  Griecken 
(1863);  P.  Decharme,  I«i  Muses  (i860);  J.  H.  Krauae.  Die  Musen 
(1871);  F.  Rddiger,  Die  Musen  (187^);  O.  Navarre  in  Darembera; 
ana  Saglio's  DtcUonnaire  des  aniiqutUs,  and  O.  Bie  in  Roacher^ 
Lexikon  der  Mylhologiet  the  latter  chiefly  for  repreaentations  of  the 
Muses  in  art. 

MUSBT,  COLIN  (fi.  1200),  French  troinhre,  was  poet  and 
musician,  and  made  his  living  by  wandering  from  castle  to  castle 
singing  his  own  songs.  These  are  not  confined  to  the  praise  of 
the  conventional  love  that  formed  the  usual  topic  of  the  trowhes, 
but  contain  many  details  of  a  singer's  life.  Colin  shows  naive 
gratitude  for  presents  in  kind  from  his  patrons,  and  recommends 
a  poet  repulsed  by  a  cruel  mistress  to  find  consolation  in  the 
bans  morceaux  qu*on  mange  devanl  un  grand  feu.  One  of  his 
patrons  was  Agn^  de  Bar,  duchess  of  Lorraine  (d.  1 226). 

Set  Hist.  liU.  de  la  France,  xxiii.  547-553 ;  ako  a  thesis,  De  Nicolas 
Museto  (1893).  by  J.  Bddier. 

MUSEUMS  OP  ART.*  The  kter  xgth  century  was  remarkable 
for  the  growth  and  development  of  museums,  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  abroad.  This  growth,  as  Professor  Stanley  Jevons 
predicted,  synchronises  with  the  advancement  of  education. 
Public  museums  are  now  universally  required;  old  institutions 
have  been  greatly  improved,  and  many  new  ones  have  been 
founded,  lie  British  parliament  has  passed  statutes  conferring 
upon  local  authorities  the  power  to  levy  rates  for  library  and 
museum  purposes,  while  on  the  continent  of  Europe  the  collection 
and  exhibition  of  objects  of  antiquity  and  art  has  become  a 
recx^nized  duty  of  the  state  and  mum'dpality  alike. 

A  sketch  of  the  history  of  museums  in  general  is  given  bdow, 
under  Musedms  or  Science.  The  modem  museum  of  art  differs 
essentially  from  its  earlier  prototypes.  The  aimless  collection 
of  curiosities  and  bric-4-brac,  brought  together  without  method 

.  *  Under  the  term  *'  museum  "  (Gr.  lunonam,  temple  of  the  muses) 
we  accept  the  ordinary  distinction,  by  which  it  covers  a  collection  01 
all  sorts  of  art  objects,  while  an  art  gallery  (s.s.)  confines  itself 
prsctkally  to  pictures. 


or  system,  was  the  feature  of  certain  famous  coDectioos  in  by- 
gone days,  of  which  the  Trsdescant  Museum,  formed  in  the  17th 
century,  was  a  good  example.  This  museum  was  a  miscellany 
without  didactic  value;  it  contributed  nothing, to  the  advance- 
ment of  art;  its  arrangement  was  unscientific,  and  the  public 
gained  little  or  no  advantage  from  its  existence.  The  modern 
museum,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  organized  for  the  public 
good,  and  should  be  a  fruitful  source  of  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion to  the  whole  community.  Even  when  Dr  Waagen  described 
the  collections  of  En^and,  about  1840,  private  individuab 
figured  diiefly  among  the  owners  of  art  treasures.  Nowadays  in 
making  a  record  of  this  nature  the. collections  belonging  to  the 
puhlic  would  at  tract  most  attention.  This  fact  is  b«Toming  more 
obvious  every  year.  Not  only  are  acquisitidns  of  great  value 
constantly  made,  but  the  principles  of  museum  administration 
and  development  are  being  more  closely  defined.  What  Sir 
William  Flower,  an  eminent  authority,  called  the  "  new  museum 
idea  "  {Essays  on  Musditms,  p.  37)  is  pervading  the  treatment  of 
all  the  chief  museums  of  the  world.  Briefly  stated,  the  new 
prindide  of  museum  development — ^first  enunciated  in  1870,  but 
now  beginning  to  receive  general  support — is  that  the  first  aim  of 
public  collections  ,shaU  be  education,  and  their  second  recreation. 
To  be  of  teaching  value,  museum  arrangement  and  dasufication 
must  be  carefully  studied.  Acquisitions  must  be  added  to  -their 
proper  sections;  random  purdiase  of  "  curios  "  must  be  avoided. 
Attention  must  be  given  to  the  proper  display  and  cataloguing 
of  the  exhil>its,  to  their  housing  and  preservation,  to  the  lighting, 
comfort  and  ventilation  of  the  galleries.  Furthermore,  facilities 
must  be  allowed  to  those  who  wish  to  nuke  special  study  of 
the  objects  on  view.  "  A  museum  is  like  a  living  oiganism: 
it  requires  continual  and  tender  care;  it  must  grow,  or  it  will 
perish  **  (Flower,  p.  13). 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  classification  of  objects, 
a  hi^y  important  branch  of  museum  work.    There  are  three 
possible  systems — ^namely,  by  date,  by  material  and 
by  nationality.     It  has  been  fotmd    possible    to 
combine  the  systems  to  some  extent;  for  instance, 
in  the  ivory  department  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museuni, 
South  Kensington,  London,  where  the  broad  classification  ii 
by  material,  the  objects  being  further  subdivided  according  to 
their  age,  and  in  a  minor  degree  according  to  their  nationality. 
But  as  yet  there  ts  no  general  preference  of  one  system  to  another. 
Moreover,  the  prindples  of  classification  are  not  easily  laid  down; 
e.g.  musical  instruments:  should  they  be  induded  in  art  exhibits 
or  in  the  ethnographical  section  to  which  they  also  pertain? 
Broadly  speaking,  objects  must  be  rlawifird  according  to  the 
quality  (apart  from  their  nature)  for  which  they  are  most  remark- 
able.   Thus  a  musket  or  bass  viol  of  the  i6th  century,  inlaid 
with  ivory  and  highly  decorated,  wotdd  be  properiy  induded  in 
the  art  section,  whereas  a  common  flute  or  weapon,  noteworthy 
for  nothing  but  its  interest  as  an  instrument  of  music  or  destruc- 
tion, would  bt  suitably  classified  as  ethnographic.   In  England, 
at  any  rate,  there  is  no  uniformity  of  practice  in  this  respect, 
and  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ruling  desire  to  classify 
according  to  strict  sdentific  rules  may  not  become  too  preva- 
lent, it  would  nevertheless  be  a  distinct  advantage  if,  in  one  or 
more  of  the  British  museums,  some  attempt  were  made  lo 
illustrate  the  growth  of  domestic  arts  and  oafts  according  to 
classification  by  date.   Examples  of  this  classification  in  Munich, 
Amsterdam,  Basd,  ZOrich  and  elsewhere  afford  excellent  lessons 
of  history  and  art,  a  series  of  rooms  being  fitted  up  to  show 
in  chronological  order  the  home  life  of  our  ancestors.    In  the 
National  Museum  of  Bavaria  (Munich)  there  is  a  superb  suite  of 
rooms  illustrating  the  progress  of  art  from  Merovingian  times 
down  to  the  igth  century.    Thus  classification,  though  studied, 
must  not  check  the  elastidty  of  art  museums;  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  mobility  of  the  exhibits— that  is  to 
say,  it  should  always  be  possible  to  withdraw  spedmens  for  the 
doser  inspection  of  students,  and  also  to  send  examples  on  loan 
to  other  museums  and  schools  of  art— an  invaluable  system  long 
in  vogue  at  the  Victoria  and  Albot  Museum,  and  one  whith 
should  be  still  more  widdy  adopted.   An  axiom  of  museum  law 
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is  that  the  exhibits  shall  be  properly  shown.  **  The  value  of  a 
museoin  is  to  be  tested  by  the  treatment  of  Its  contents" 
(Flower,  p.  24).  But  in  many  museums  the  chief  hindrance  to 
study  aikd  enjoyment  Is  overcrowding  of  exhibits.  Although 
a  tiuism,  it  is  necessary  to  sute  that  each  object  should  be 
properly  seen,  dcaned  and  safeguarded;  but  all  over  the  world 
this  rule  is  forgotten.  The  rapid  acquisition  of  objects  Is  one 
cause  of  overcrowding,  but  a  faulty  appreciation  of  the  didactic 
purpose  of  the  collection  is  more  frequently  responsible. 

In  Great  Britain,  museum  progress  is  satisfactory.    Visitors 
are  niunbered  by  millions,  access  Is  now  permitted  on  Sundays 

and  week-days  alike,  and  entrance  fees  arc  being  con- 
""^sistently  r»iuced;in  this  the  contrast  between  Great 

Britain  and  some  fordgn  countries  is  singular.    A 

generation  or  so  ago  the  national  collections  of  Italy  used  to  be 

always  ojpcn  to  the  public    Pay-days,  however,  were  gradually 

establnhcd,  with  the  result  that  the  chief  collections  arc  now 

only  vbible  without  payment  on  Sundays.   In  Dresden  payment 

is  obligatory  five  days  a  week.    The  British  Museum  never 

charges  for  admission.     On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in 

continental  collections  b  more  raiHd  than  in  Great  Britain,  where 

acquisitkHis  arc  only  made  by  gift,  purchase  or  bequest.    In 

other   European   countries   enormous   collections  have   been 

obtained  by  revolutions  and  conquest,  by  dynastic  changes,  and 

by    secularizing   rdigioua   foundations.    Some   of    the   chief 

treasures  of  provincial  museums  in  France  were  spoils  of  the 

Napi^eonic  annics,  though  the  great  bulk  of  this  loot  was  returned 

in  18x5  to  the  original  owners.    In  Italy  the  conversion  of  a 

monastery  into  a  museum  is  a  simple  process,  the  Dominican 

house  of  San  Biaroo  in  Florence  offering  a  typical  example.    A 

further  stimulus  to  the  foundation  of  museums  on  the  continent 

is  the  comparative  ease  with  which  old  buildings  are  obtained 

and  adapted  for  the  collections.  Thus  the  Germanisches  Museum 

of  Nuremberg  is  a  secularized  church  and  convent ;  the  enormous 

coUectJons  bdongmg  to  the  town  of  Ravenna  arc  housed  in  an 

old   Camaldulenslan  monastery.     At  Louvain  and  Florence 

Bninidpal  palaces  of  great  beauty  arc  used;  at  Nlmes  a  famous 

Roman  tem{de;  at  Urbino  the  grand  ducal  palace,  and  so  on. 

There  are,  however,  certain  disadvantages  in  securing  both 

building  and  colIectx>n  ready-made,  and  the  special  care  devoted 

to  museums  in  Great  Britain  can  be  traced  to  the  faa  that  their 

cost  to  the  community  is  considerable.    Immense  sums  have 

been  spent  on  the  buildings  alone,  nearly  a  million  sterling  being 

de\noted  to  the  new  buildings  for  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 

in  London.    Had  it  been  possible  to  secure  them  without  such 

an  outUy  the  collections  themselves  would  have  been  much 

increased,  though  in  this  increase  itself  there  would  have  been  a 

danger,  prevalent  but  not  yet  fully  realized  In  other  countries, 

of  crowding  the  vacant  space  with  specimens  of  inferior  quality. 

The  result  is  that  fine  things  are  badly  seen  owing  to  the  masses 

of  second-rate  examples;  moreover,  the  ample  space  available 

induces  the  authorities  to  remove  works  of  art  from  their  original 

places,  in  order  to  add  theAi  to  the  museums.    Thus  the  statue 

of  St  George  by  Donatello  has  been  taken  from  the  church  of  Or 

San  Michde  at  Florence  (on  the  plea  of  danger  from  exposure), 

and  is  now  placed  in  a  museum  where,  being  dwarfed  and  under 

cover,  its  chief  artistic  value  Is  lost.  The  desire  to  make  financial 

profit  from  works  of  art  is  a  direct  cause  of  the  noodern  museum 

movement  in  Italy.  One  result  is  to  displace  and  thus  dq)redate 

many  worics  of  art,  beautiful  In  their  original  places,  but  quite 

iifsignificant  when  put  into  a  museum.    Another  result  is  that, 

owing  to  high  entrance  fees,  the  humbler  class  of  Italians  can 

rardy  see  the  art  treasures  of  their  own  country.    There  are 

other  coEections,  akin  to  art  museums,  which  would  best  be 

called  biogiaphlcal  museums.    They  illustrate  the  life  and  work 

of  great  artists  or  authors.    Of  these  the  most  notable  are  the 

muenms  commemorating  Diirer  at  Nuremberg,  Beethoven  at 

Boon,  Thorwaldsen  at  Copenhagen,  Shakespeare  at  Stratford 

and  Michdangdo  at  Florence.   The  sacristies  of  cathedrals  often 

ocmtain  ecclesiastical  objects  of  great  value,  and  are  shown 

to  the  public  as  museums.   Cologne,  Aachen,  Milan,  Monza  and 

Rans  lave  famous  treasuries.    Many  Italian  cathedrals  have 


small  museums  attached  to  them,  usually  known  as  ".Opera  del 
Duomo." 

United  Kingdom.^^The  influence  and  reputation  of  the  British 
Museum  are  so  great  that  its  original  purpose,  as  stated  in  th* 
preamble  of  the  act  by  which  it  was  founded  (1753, 
c.  33),  may  be  quoted:  "  Whereas  all  arts  and  sdences 
have  a  connexion  with  each  other,  and  discoveries 
in  natural  philosophy  and  other  branches  of  speculative  know- 
ledge, for  the  advancement  and  improvement  whereof  the  said 
museum  or  collection  was  intended,  do,  or  nuiy  in  many  instances 
give  help  and  success  to  the  most  useful  experiments  and  under- 
takings . . ."  The  "said  museum  "  above  mentioned  referred 
to  the  collection  of  Sir  Hans  Sloanc,  to  be  purchased  under  the 
act  just  quoted.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  is  therein  stated,  "  through 
the  course  of  many  years,  with  great  labour  and  expense,  to 
have  gathered  together  whatever  could  be  procured,  dther  in 
our  own  or  foreign  countries,  that  was  rare  and  curious."  In 
order  to  buy  his  collections  and  found  the  museum  a  lottery  of 
£300,000  was  authorized,  divided  into  50,000  tickets,  the  prizes 
varying  from  £10  to  £10,000.  Provision  was  made  for  the 
adequate  housing  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  books,  already  bought  in 
1700  (x3  and  13  Win.  III.  c.  7).  This  act  secured  for  the  nation 
the  famous  Cottonian  manuscripts,  "of  great  use  and  service  for 
the  knowledge  and  preservation  of  our  constitution,  both  in 
church  and  state."  Sir  Robert's  grandson  had  preserved  the 
collection  with  great  care,  and  was  willing  that  It  should  not  be 
"  disposed  of  or  embeziled,"  and  that  it  should  be  preserved  for 
public  use  and  advantage.  This  act  also  sets  forth  the  oath  to 
be  sworn  by  the  keeper,  and  deals  with  the  appointment  of 
trustees.  This  is  still  the  method  of  internal  govetnment  at  the 
British  Museum,  and  additions  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  are  made 
by  statute,  as  In  1824,  In  acknowledgment  of  a  bequest.  The 
trustees  are  of  three  classes:  (a)  three  prindpal  trustees,  namely 
the  Primate,  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Speaker;  {b)  generd 
trustees,  entitled  ex  officio  to  the  position  in  virtue  of  ministerial 
office;  (c)  family,  bequest  and  nominated  trustees.  A  standing 
committee  of  the  trustees  meets  regularly  at  the  museum  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  The  great  departments  of  the  museum 
(apart  from  the  sdentific  and  zoological  collections,  now  placed 
in  the  museum  in  Cromwell  Road,  South  Kensington)  are  of 
printed  books,  MSS.,  Oriental  books,  prints  and  drawings, 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  antiquities,  British  and  medieval 
antiquities,  coins  and  medals.  Each  of  these  eight  departments 
is  under  a  keeper,  with  an  expert  staff  of  subordinates,  the  head 
executive  officer  of  the  whole  museum  bdng  styled  director  and 
chief  librarian.  The  museum  has  been  enriched  by  bequests 
of  great  importance,  especially  in  the  library.  Recent  legacies 
have  included  the  porcelain  bequeathed  by  Sir  Wollaston  Franks, 
and  the  valuable  collection  of  works  of  art  (chiefly  enamels  and 
gold-smithery)  known  as  the  Waddesdon  bequest — a  legacy  of 
Baron  F.  de  Rothschild.  The  most  important  group  of  acquisi- 
tion by  purchase  In  the  history  of  the  museum  is  the  series  of 
Greek  sculptures  known  as  the  Elgin  Marbles,  bought  by  act  of 
parliament  (56  Geo.  III.  c.  99). 

There  are  four  national  museums  controlled  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  until  recently  styled  the  Department  of  Sdence  and 
Art.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Muatuma  •# 
Museum  at  South  Kensington.  This  museum  has  a  <A«AMftf  •# 
dependency  at  Bethnal  Green,  the  Dublin  and*|*'^* 
Edinburgh  museums  having  been  now  removed  from  its  direct 
charge.  There  is  also  a  museum  of  practical  geology  in  Jermyn 
Street,  containing  valuable  specimens  of  pottery  and  majolica. 
The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  owed  its  incq>tion  to  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  from  the  surplus  funds  of  which  xa  acres  of 
land  were  bought  in  South  Kensington.  First  known  as  the 
Department  of  Practical  Art,  the  musctmi  rapidly  established 
itself  on  a  broad  basis.  Acquisitions  of  whole  collections  and 
unique  spedmens  were  accumulated.  In  1857  the  Sheepshanks 
gallery  of  pictures  was  presented;  in  1879  the  India  Office  trans- 
ferred to  the  department  the  collection  of  Oriental  art  formerly 
bdonging  to  the  East  India  Company;  in  i88a  the  Jones  bequest 
of  French  furniture  and  decorative  art  (1740-18x0)  was  recdvcd; 
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in  1884  the  Patent  Museum  was  handed  over  to  the  department. 
Books,  prints,  MSS.  and  drawings  were  bequeathed  by  the  Rev. 
A.  Dyce  and  Mr  John  Forster.  Meanwhile,  gifts  and  purchases 
had  combined  to  make  the  collection  one  of  the  most  important 
in  Europe.  The  chief  features  may  be  summarized  as  consisting 
of  pictures,  'nduding  the  Raphael  cartoons  lent  by  the  king; 
textiles,  silks  and  tapestry;  ceramics  and  enamels;  ivory  and 
plastic  art,  metal,  furniture  and  Oriental  collections.  The 
guiding  principle  of  the  museum  is  the  illustration  of  art  applied 
to  industry.  Beauty  and  decorative  attraction  is  perhaps  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  exhibits  here,  whereas  the  British 
Museum  is  largely  archaeological.  With  this  object  in  View, 
the  museum  possesses  numerous  reproductions  of  famous 
art  treasures:  casts,  facsimiles  and  electrotypes,  some  of 
them  so  well  contrived  as  to  be  almost  indistinguishable 
from  the  originals.  An  art  library  with  75,000  volumes 
and  35,000  prints  and  photographs  is  at  the  disposal  of 
students,  and  an  art  school  is  also  attached  to  the  museum. 
The  museum  does  considerable  work  among  provincial  schools 
of  art  and  museums,  *'  circulation "  being  its  function  in 
this  connexion.  Works  of  art  are  sent  on  temporary  loan  to 
local  museums,  where  they  are  exhibited  for  certain  periods 
and  on  being  withdrawn  arc  replaced  by  fresh  examples.  The 
subordinate  museum  of  the  Board  of  Education  at  Belhnal 
Green  and  that  at  Edinburgh  call  for  no  comment,  their  contents 
being  of  slender  value.  The  Dublin  Museum,  though  now 
controlled  by  the  Irish  Department,  may  be  mentioned  here  as 
having  been  founded  and  worked  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  suitably  housed 
and  organized  museums  in  the  British  Isles,  it  is  remarkable  for 
its  priceless  collection  of  Celtic  antiquities,  belonging  to  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  transferred  to  the  Kildare  Street 
Museum  in  1890.  Among  its  most  famous  specimens  of  early 
Irish  art  may  be  mentioned  the  shrine  and  bell  of  St  Patrick, 
the  Tara  brooch,  the  cross  of  Cong  and  the  Ardagh  chalice.  The 
series  of  bronze  and  stone  implements  is  most  perfect,  while 
the  jewels,  gold  ornaments,  torques,  fibulae,  diadems,  and  so 
forth  are  such  that,  were  it  possible  again  to  extend  the  galleries 
(thus  allowing  further  classification  and  exhibition  space),  the 
collection  would  surpass  the  Danish  National  Museum  at 
Copenhagen,  its  chief  rival  in  Europe. 

The  famous  collections  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace  (d.  1890)  having 
been  bequeathed  to  the  British  nation  by  his  widow,  the  public 
Q^j^^  has  acquired  a  magnificent  gallery  of  pictures, 
NmtioaMt  together  with  a  quantity  of  works  of  art,  so  important 
madQuaah  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  include  Hertford  House 
2*'^*'  among  national  museums.  French  art  predominates, 
and  the  examples  of  bronze,  furniture,  and  porcelain 
are  as  fine  as  those  to  be  seen  in  the  Louvre.  Hertford  House, 
however,  also  contains  a  most  remarkable  collection  of  armour, 
and  the  examples  of  Italian  faience,  enamels,  bijouterie,  &c., 
are  of  first-rate  interest.  The  universities  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  have  museums,  the  latter  including  the  Ashmolean  collec- 
tions, a  valuable  bequest  of  majolica  from  D.  Fortnum,  and  some 
important  classical  statuary,  now  in  the  Taylorian  Gallery. 
Christ  Church  has  a  small  museum  and  picture  gallery.  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  has  a  miniature  archaeological  collection, 
containing  some  fine  examples  of  early  Irish  art.  The  National 
Museum  of  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  controlled  by  the  Board  of 
Manufactures,  was  formed  by  the  Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
and  has  a  comprehensive  collection  of  Scottish  objects,  lay  and 
religious.  The  Tower  of  London  contains  armour  of  historic 
and  artistic  interest,  and  the  Royal  College  of  Music  has  an 
invaluable  collection  of  musical  instruments,  presented  by  Mr 
George  Donaldson.  Art  museums  are  also  to  be  found  in  several 
public  schools  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Museums  Act  of  1845  enabled  town  councils  to  found  and 
maintain  museums.  This  act  was  superseded  by  another  passed 
M  -*>j^»  ^"  '*S®»  ^y  ^^  William  Ewart,  which  in  its  turn  has 
MoMnuu.  ^^^^  replaced  by  amending  statutes  passed  in  1855, 
1866,  x868  and  1885.  The  Museums  and  Gymna- 
siums Act  of  1891  sanctioned  the  provision  and  maintenance  of 


museums  for  the  reception  of  loatl  antiquities  and  other  objects 
of  interest,  and  allows  a  |d.  rate,  irrespective  of  other  acts. 
Boroughs  have  also  the  right  to  levy  special  rates  under  private 
municipal  acts,  Oldham  affording  a  case  in  point.  Civic  museums 
must  still  be  considered  to  be  in  their  infancy.  Although 
the  movement  is  now  firmly  established  in  mimicipal  enterprise, 
the  collections,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  still  somewhat  nondacript. 
In  many  cases  collections  have  been  handed  over  by  local 
societies,  particularly  in  geology,  zoology  and  other  scientific 
departments.  There  arc  about  twelve  museums  in  which  Roman 
antiquities  are  noticeable,  among  them  being  Leicester,  and  the 
Civic  Museum  of  London,  at  the  Guildhall.  British  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  relics  are  important  features  at  Sheffield  and  Liverpool; 
in  the  former  case  owing,  to  the  Bateman  collection  acquired  in 
1876;  while  the  Mayer  collection  presented  to  the  latter  city 
contains  a  highly  important  scries  of  carved  ivories.  At  Salford, 
Glasgow  and  Manchester  industrial  art  is  the  chief  feature  of  the 
collections.  Birmingham,  with  perhaps  the  finest  provincial 
collection  of  industrial  art,  is  supported  by  the  rates  to  the  extent 
of  £4 300  a  year.  Its  collections  (including  here,  as  in  the  majority 
of  great  towns,  an  important  gallery  of  paintings)  are  entirely 
derived  from  gifts  and  bequests.  Birmingham  has  made  a 
reputation  for  special  exhibitions  of  works  of  art  lent  for  a  time 
to  the  corporation.  These  loan  exhibitions,  about  which 
occasional  lectures  are  given,  and  of  which  cheap  illustrated 
catalogues  are  issued,  have  largely  contributed  to  the  great 
popularity  and  efficiency  of  the  museum.  Liverpool,  Preston, 
Derby  and  Sheffield  owe  their  fine  museum  buildings  to  private 
generosity.  Other  towns  have  museums  which  are  chiefly 
supported  by  subscriptions,  e.g.  Chester  and  Newcastle,  where 
there  is  a  fine  collection  of  work  by  Bewick  the  engraver.  At 
Exeter  the  library,  museum,  and  art  gallery,  together  with 
schools  of  science  and  art,  are  combined  in  one  building.  Other 
towns  may  be  noted  as  having  art  museums:  Stockport,  Notting- 
ham (Wedgwood  collection),  Leeds,  Bootle,  Swansea,  Bradford, 
Northampton  (British  archaeology),  and  Windsor.  There  are 
museums  at  Belfast,  Lame,  Kilkenny  and  Armagh.  The  cost 
of  the  civic  museum,  being  generally  computed  with  the  mainten> 
ance  of  the  free  library,  is  not  easily  obtained.  In  many  cases 
the  librarian  is  also  curator  of  the  museum;  elsewhere  no  curator 
at  aU  is  appointed,  his  work  being  done  by  a  caretaker.  In 
some  museums  there  is  no  classificati<Mi  or  cataloguing  and 
the  value  of  existing  collections  is  impaired  both  by  careless 
treatment  and  by  the  too  ready  acceptance  of  worthless 
gifts;  often  enough  the  museums  are  governed  by  committMs 
of  the  corporation  whose  interest  and  experience  are  not 
great. 

Foreign  Mtueums. — Art  museums  are  far  more  numerous 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  than  in  England.  In  Germany 
progress  has  been  very  striking,  their  educational  aspect  being 
closely  studied.  In  Italy  public  collections,  which  are  ten  times 
more  numerous  than  in  England,  are  chiefly  regarded  as  financial 
assets.  The  best  examples  of  classification  are  to  be  found 
abroad,  at  Vienna,  Amsterdam,  Zurich,  Mimich  and  Gizeh  in 
Egypt.  The  Mus^  Camavalet,  the  historical  collection  of  the 
city  of  Paris,  is  the  most  perfect  civic  museum  in  the  world. 
The  buildings  in  which  the  objects  can  be  most  easily  studied  are 
those  of  Naples,  Berlin  and  Vienna.  The  value  of  the  aggregate 
collections  in  any  single  country  of  the  great  powers,  Russia 
excepted,  probably  exceeds  the  value  of  British  collections.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  masses  of  foreign 
collections  represent  expropriations  by  the  dty  and  the  state, 
together  with  the  inheritance  of  royal  and  semi-royal  collectors. 
In  Germany  and  Italy,  for  instance,  there  are  at  least  a  dozen 
towns  which  at  one  time  were  capitals  of  principalities.  In 
some  countries  the  public  holds  over  works  of  art  the  pre-emptive 
right  of  purchase.  In  Italy,  under  the  law  known  as  the  Editto 
Pacca,  it  is  illegal  to  export  the  more  famous  works  of  art. 
Speaking  generally,  the  cost  of  maintaining  municipal  museums 
abroad  is  very  small,  many  being  without  expert  or  highly-paid 
officials,  while  admission  fees  are  often  considerable.  Nowhere 
in  the  United  Kingdom  are  the  collections  neglected  in  a  manner 
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tbooi^  which  ceruin  towns  in  Italy  and  Spain  have  gained  an 
ooenviable  name. 

Berlin  and  Vienna  have  collections  of  untold  richness,  and  the 
puUic  are  freely  admitted.  Berlin,  besides  its  picture  gallery 
Ottmmmy  *^  architectural  museum,  has  a  collection  of  Christian 
mt  antiquities  in  the  university.    The  old  museum,  a 

^"^if^  royal  foundation,  is  renowned  for  its  classical  sculp- 
ture and  a  remarkable  collection  of  medieval  statuary,  in 
which  Italian  art  is  wdl  represented.  The  new  museum  is 
also  noteworthy  for  Greek  marbles,  and  contains  bronzes  and 
engravings,  together  with  one  of  the  most  typical  collections  of 
Egyptian  art.  Schliemann's  discoveries  are  housed  In  the 
Ethnograf^iic  Museum.  The  Museum  of  Art  and  Industry, 
dosdy  similar  in  object  and  arrangement  to  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Moseum  in  London,  contains  collections  of  the  same 
character— enamels,  furniture,  ceramics,  &c.  Vienna  also  has 
one  of  these  museums  (Knnstgewerbe),  in  which  the  great  value 
of  the  examples  is  enhanced  by  their  judicious  arrangement. 
The  Historical  Museum  of  this  city  is  interesting,  and  the 
Imperial  Museum  (of  which  the  structure  corresponds  almost 
exactly  with  a  plan  of  an  ideal  museum  designed  by  Sir  William 
Flower)  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  extant,  containing 
annoor  of  world-wide  fame  and  the  choicest  specimens  of  indus- 
trial art.  Prague,  Innsbruck  and  Budapest  arc  respectively 
the  homes  of  the  national  museums  of  Bohemia,  Tirol  and 
Hungary.  The  National  Museum  of  Bavaria  (Munich)  has  been 
oompleted,  and  its  exhibition  rooms,  loo  in  number,  show  the 
most  recent  methods  of  classification,  Nuremberg,  with  upwards 
ci  eighty  rooms,  being  its  only  rival  in  southern  Germany. 
Mainz  auKi Trier  have  Roman  antiquities.  Hamburg,  Leipzig  and 
Breslan  have  ^xkI  ^*  Knnstgewerbe  "  collections.  In  Dresden 
there  are  fonr  great  museums — the  Johanneum,  the  Albertinum, 
the  Zwinger  and  the  Grfine  Gewolbc — in  which  opulent  art  can 
best  be  appreciated;  the  porcelain  of  the  Dresden  galleries  is 
superb,  and  few  branches  of  art  are  unrepresented.  Gotha  is 
remarkable  for  its  ceramics,  Brunswick  for  enamels  (in  the 
ducal  cabinet).  Museums  of  minor  importance  exist  at  Hanover, 
Cbn,  Wflrtburg,  Danzig  and  Liibeck. 

The  central  museum  of  France,  the  Louvre,  was  founded 
as  a  pablic  institution  during  the  Revolutionary  period.  It 
J.,,  contains  the  collections  of  Francois  I.,  Louis  XIV., 

and  the  Napoleons.  Many  works  of  art  have  been 
added  to  it  from  royal  palaces,  and  collections  formed  by  dis- 
tingtrished  connoisseurs  (Campana,  Sauvageot,  La  Caze)  have 
been  iDcorporated  in  it.  The  Greek  sculpture,  including  the 
Venus  of  Melos  and  the  Nik£  of  Samothrace,  is  of  pre-eminent 
fame.  Other  departments  are  well  furnished,  and  from  a 
technical  point  of  view  the  manner  in  which  the  officials  have 
overcome  structural  difficulties  in  adapting  the  palace  to  the 
needs  of  an  art  museum  is  most  instructive.  The  Cluny 
Museum,  bought  by  the  dty  in  1842,  and  subsequently 
transfeiTed  to  the  state,  supplements  the  medieval  collections 
of  the  Louvre,  being  a  storehouse  of  select  works  of  art.  It 
suSei^  Iwwever,  from  being  overcrowded,  while  for  purposes 
of  study  it  is  badly  lighted.  At  the  same  time  the  Maison 
Cluny  b  a  wcU-fumished  house,  decorated  with  admirable 
things,  and  as  such  has  a  special  didactic  value  of  its  own, 
correspooding  in  this  respect  with  Hertford  House  and  the 
iVMi-Pezzoli  Gallery  at  Milan — collections  which  are  more  than 
musenntt,  since  they  show  in  the  best  manner  thcadaptation  of 
artistic  taste  to  domestic  life.  The  French  provincial  museums 
are  numeroos  and  important.  Twenty-two  were  established 
eaiiy  in  the  19th  century,  and  received  1000  pictures  as  gifts 
from  the  state,  numbers  of  which  were  not  returned  in  181 5  to 
the  coontries  whence  they  were  taken.  The  best  of  these 
mittcums  are  at  Lyons;  at  Dijon,  where  the  tombs  of  Jean  sans 
Pear  and  Philip  the  Bold  are  preserved;  at  Amiens,  where  the 
capital  Musfe  de  Picardie  was  built  in  1850;  at  Marseilles  and  at 
Bajreiuc,  where  the  "  Tapestry  "  is  well  exhibited.  The  collcc- 
tiims  of  Lille,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  and  Avignon  are  also  impor- 
tant. The  objects  shown  in  these  museums  are  chiefly  local 
giraninef,  consisting  largely  of  church  plate,  furniture,  together 


with  sculpture,  carved  wood,  and  pottery,  nearly  everything 
being  French  in  origin.  In  many  towns  Roman  antiquities  and 
early  Qiristian  relics  are  preserved  (e.;.  Autun,  Nlmes,  Aries 
and  Luzeuil),  Other  collections  controlled  by  municipalities 
are  kept  at  Rouen,  Douai,  Montpellier,  Chartres  (14th-century 
sculptures),  Grenoble,  Toulon,  Ajaccio,  £pinal  (CaroUngian 
objects),  Besancon,  Bourges,  Le  Mans  (with  the  remarkable 
enamel  of  Geoffrey  of  Anjou),  Nancy,  Aix  and  in  many  other 
towns.  As  a  rule,  the  public  i%  admitted  free  of  charge,  special 
courtesy  being  shown  to  foreigners.  In  many  cases  the  collections 
are  ill  cared  for  and  uncatalogued,  and  little  money  is  provided 
for  acquisitions  in  the  civic  museums;  indeed,  in  this  respect  the 
great  national  institutions  contrast  unfavourably  with  British 
establishments,  to  which  purchase  grants  are  regularly  made. 

The  national,  dvic  and  papal  museums  of  Italy  are  so  numerous 
that  a  few  only  can  be  mentioned.  The  best  arranged  and  best 
classified  collection  is  the  Museo  Nazionale  at  Naples,  ^^ 
containing  many  thotoand  examples  of  Roman  ^^' 
art,  chiefly  obtained  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  For 
historical  importance  it  ranks  as  primus  inter  pares  with  the 
collections  of  Rome  and  the  Vatican.  It  is,  however,  the  only 
great  Italian  museum  where  scientific  treatment  is  consistently 
adopted.  Other  museums  of  purely  dassical  art  arc  found  at 
Syracuse,  Cagliari  and  Palermo.  Etruscan  art  is  best  displayed 
at  Arezzo,  Perugia  (in  the  university),  Cortona,  Florence  (Museo 
Archeologico),  Volterra  and  the  Vatican.  The  Florentine 
museums  arc  of  great  importance,  consisting  of  the  archaeological 
museum  of  antique  bronzes,  Egyptian  art,  and  a  great  number  of 
tapestries.  The  Museo  Nazionale,  housed  in  the  Bargello  (a.d. 
1260),  is  the  central  depository  of  Tuscan  art.  Numerous 
examples  of  Delia  Robbia  ware  have  been  gathered  together, 
and  are  fixed  to  the  walls  in  a  manner  and  position  which  reduce 
their  value  to  a  minimum.  The  plastic  arts  of  Tuscany  are 
represented  by  DonatcUo,  Verrocchio,  Ghiberti,  and  Cellini, 
while  the  Carrand  collection  of  ivories,  pictures,  and  varied 
medieval  specimens  is  of  much  interest.  This  museum,  like  so 
many  others,  is  becoming  seriously  overcrowded,  to  the  lasting 
detriment  of  churches,  market-places,  and  streets,  whence  these 
works  of  art  are  being  ruthlessly  removed.  The  public  is  admitted 
free  one  day  a  week,  and  the  receipts  are  devoted  to  art  and 
antiquarian  purposes  ("  tasse  .  .  .  destinate  .  .  .  alia  conver- 
sazione dei  monument!,  all'  ampliamento  dcgli  scavi,  ed'  all* 
increraento  dei  instituti  . . .  nella  cittiL." — Law  of  1875,  (5). 
The  museums  of  Rome  are  numerous,  the  Vatican  alone  contain- 
ing at  least  six— Museo  Clementino,  of  classical  art,  uith  the 
Laocoon,  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  and  other  masterpieces;  the 
Chiaramonti,  also  of  classical  sculpture;  the  Gallery  of  Inscrip- 
tions; the  Egyptian,  the  Etruscan  and  the  Christian  museums. 
The  last  is  an  extensive  coUection  corresponding  with  another 
papal  museum  in  the  Lateran  Palace,  also  known  as  the  Christian 
Museum  (founded  1843),  and  remarkable  for  its  sarcophagi  and 
relics  from  the  catacombs.  The  Lateran  has  also  a  second 
museum  known  as  the  Museo  Profano.  Museums  belonging 
to  the  state  arc  equally  remarkable.  The  Kircher  Museum  deals 
with  prehistoric  art,  and  contains  the  "  Preneste  Hoard."  The 
Museo  Nazionale  (by  the  Baths  of  Diocletian),  the  Museo  Capi- 
tolino,  and  the  Palazzo  dei  Conservatori  contain  innumerable 
spedmcns  of  the  finest  classical  art,  vases,  bronzes,  mosaics, 
and  statuary,  Greek  as  well  as  Roman.  Among  provincial 
museums  there  are  few  which  do  not  possess  at  least  one  or  two 
objects  of  signal  merit.  Thus  Brescia,  besides  a  medieval 
collection,  has  a  famous  bronze  Victory.  Pesaro,  Urbino,  and 
the  Museo  Correr  at  Venice  have  admirable  examples  of  majolica; 
Mflan,  Pisa  and  Genoa  have  general  archaeology  combined  with 
a  good  proportion  of  mediocrity.  The  civic  museum  of  Bologna 
is  comprehensive  and  well  arranged,  having  Egyptian,  classical, 
and  Etruscan  collections,  besides  many  things  dating  from  the 
"  Bella  Epoca "  of  Italian  art.  At  Ravenna  alone  can  the 
Byzantine  art  of  Italy  be  properly  understood,  and  it  is  most 
deplorable  that  the  superb  collections  in  its  fine  galleries  should 
remain  uncatalogued  and  neglected.  Turin,  Siena,  Padua,  and 
other  towns  have  dvic  museums. 
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The  Ryks  Museum  at  Amsterdam,  containing  the  national 
collections  of  Holland,  is  a  modern  building  in  whidi  a  series 
B9fglmm  of  historical  rooms  are  furnished  to  show  at  a  glance 
MBd  the  artistic  progress  of  the  Dutch  at  any  given  period. 

HoUaad,  ^1^^  rooms  are  also  devoted  to  the  chronological 
display  of  ecclesiastical  art.  Besides  the  famous  paintings,  this 
museum  (the  sole  drawback  of  which  is  the  number  of  rooms 
which  have  no  top  light)  contains  a  libraiy,  many  engravings,  a 
comprehensive  exhibit  of  armour,  costume,  metal-work,  and  a 
department  of  maritime  craftsmanship,  Arnhem  and  Haarlem 
have  municipal  collections.  At  Ldden  the  university  maintains 
a  scholarly  collection  of  antiquities.  The  Hague  and  Rotterdam 
have  also  museums,  but  everything  in  Holland  is  subordinated 
to  the  development  of  the  great  central  depository  at  Amsterdam, 
to  which  examples  are  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  In 
Belgium  the  chief  museum,  that  of  ancient  industrial  art,  is  at 
Brussels.  It  contains  many  pieces  of  medieval  church  furniture 
and  decoration,  but  in  this  xespect  differs  only  in  size  from  the 
civic  museums  of  Ghent  and  Luxemburg  and  the  Archbishop's 
Museum  at  Utrecht.  In  Brussels,  however,  there  is  a  good  show 
of  Frankish  and  Carolingian  objects.  The  dty  of  Antwerp 
maintains  the  Mus^  Flantin,  a  printing  establishment  which  has 
survived  almost  intact,  and  presents  one  of  the  most  charming 
and  instructive  museums  in  the  world.  As  a  whole,  the 
museums  of  Belgium  are  disappointing,  though,  per  contra^  the 
churches  are  of  enhanced  interest,  not  having  been  pillaged  for 
the  benefit  of  museums. 

New  museums  are  being  fotmded  in  Rus»a  every  year. 
Rharkoff  and  Odessa  (the  university)  have  already  large  collec- 
tions, and  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  Siberia  it  is 
curious  to  find  carefully  chosen  collections.  Krasno- 
yarsk has  X 2,000  specimens,  a  storehouse  of  Buriat  art.  Irkutsk 
the  capital,  Tobolsk,  Tomsk  (university),  Khabarovsk,  and 
Yakutsk  have  now  museums.  In  these  Russian  art  naturally 
predominates.  It  is  only  at  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg  that 
Western  art  is  found.  The  Hermitage  Palace  in  the  latter  city 
contains  a  selection  of  medieval  objects  of  fabulous  value,  there 
being  no  less  than  forty  early  ivories.  But  from  a  national  point 
of  view  these  collections  are  insignificant  when  compared  with 
the  gold  and  silver  objects  illustrating  the  primitive  arts  and 
ornament  of  Scythia,  Crimea  and  Caucasia,  the  high  standard 
attained  proving  an  advanced  stage  of  manual  skill.  At  Moscow 
(historical  museum)  the  stone  and  metal  relics  are  scarcely  less 
interesting.  There  is  also  a  museum  of  industrial  art,  the  speci- 
mens of  which  are  not  of  unusual  value,  but  being  analogous  to 
the  Kunstgewcrbe  movement  in  Germany,  it  exercises  a  whole- 
some influence  upon  the  designers  who  study  in  its  schools. 

American  museums  are  not  oonunitted  to  traditional  systems, 
and  scientific  treatment  is  allowed  its  fullest  scope.  They  exist 
in  great  numbers,  and  though  in  some  cases  their 
exhibits  are  chiefly  ethnographic,  a  far  wider  range 
of  art  objects  is  rapidly  being  secured.  The  National  Museum 
at  Washington,  a  bmnch  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (9.9.), 
while  notable  for  its  American  historical  and  ethnological 
exhibits,  has  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  (held  by  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  city 
of  New  York)  has  in  the  Ccsnola  collection  the  most  complete 
series  of  Cypriot  art  objects.  It  has  also  departments  of  coins, 
Greek  sculpture  and  general  examples  of  European  and  American 
art.  The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  at  Boston  is  very  comprehensive, 
and  has  a  remarkable  collection  of  ceramics,  together  with  good 
reproductions  of  antique  art.  There  are  museums  at  St 
Louis,  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  Brooklyn,  Cincinnati,  Buffalo  and 
Washington,  as  well  as  Montreal  in  Canada;  and  the  universities 
of  Harvard,  Chicago,  Pennsylvania  and  Yale  have  important 
collections. 

The  Swiss  National  Museum  is  situated  at  Ztlrich,  and  though 

of  medium  siae  (50  rooms),  it  is  a  model  of  arrangement  and 

^^      organization.    Besides  the  special  feature  of  rooms 

cSaSn,  fllustrating  the  historical  progress  of  art,  its  collection 

of  stained  glass  is  important.    Basel  also  (historical 

museum)  is  but  little  inferior  in  contents  or  system  to  the  Zttrich 
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establishment  (Geneva  has  three  collections.  Lausanne  holds 
the  museum  of  the  canton,  and  Bern  has  a  municipal  collection. 
All  these  institutions  are  well  supported  financially,  and  are 
much  appreciated  by  the  Swiss  public  The  art  museums  of 
Stockholm,  Christlania  and  Copenhagen  rank  high  for  their 
intrinsic  excellence,  but  still  more  for  their  scientific  and  didactic 
value.  Stockholm  has  three  museums:  that  of  the  Royal 
Palace,  a  collection  of  costume  and  armour;  the  Northern 
Museum,  a  large  collection  of  domestic  art;  the  National 
Museum,  containing  the  prehistoric  collections,  gold  omamenta, 
&c.,  classified  in  a  brilliant  manner.  The  National  Museum 
of  Denmark  at  Copenhagen  is  in  this  respect  even  more  famous, 
being  probably  the  second  national  collection  in  the  world.  The 
arrangement  of  this  collection  leaves  little  to  be  desired,  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  some  British  collections,  in  themselves  of 
immense  value,  cannot  be  shown,  as  at  Copenhagen,  in  a  manner 
which  would  display  their  great  merits  to  the  fullest  degree. 
There  is  also  at  Copenhagen  a  remarkable  collection  of  antique 
busts  (Gamie  Glyptotek),  and  the  Thorwaldsen  Museum  con- 
nected with  the  sculptor  of  that  name.  Norse  antiquities  are 
at  Christiania  (the  university)  and  Bergen.  Athens  has  three 
museums,  all  devoted  to  Greek  art:  that  of  the  Acropolis,  that 
of  the  Archaeological  Society  (vases  and  terra-cotta)  and  the 
National  Museum  of  Antiquities.  The  state  owns  all  discoveries 
and  these  are  accumulated  at  the  capital,  so  that  local  museums 
scarcely  exist.  The  collections,  which  rapidly  increase,  are  of 
great  importance,  though  as  yet  they  cannot  vie  with  the 
aggregate  in  other  European  countries.  The  Museum  of 
Egyptian  Antiquities  (Cairo),  founded  by  Mariette  Bey  at  Bulak, 
afterwards  removed  to  theGiza  palace  and  developed  by  Maspero, 
is  housed  in  a  large  building  erected  in  1902,  wdl  classified,  and 
h'berally  supported  with  money  and  fresh  acquisitions.  Minor 
museums  exist  at  Carthage  and  Tunis.  At  Constantinople  the 
Turkish  Museum  contains  some  good  classical  sctilpture  and  a 
great  deal  of  rubbish.  The  Museo  del  Prado  and  the  Archaeo- 
logical Museum  at  Madrid  are  the  chief  Spanish  collections, 
containing  niunerous  classical  objects  and  many  specimens  of 
Moorish  and  early  Spanish  art.  In  Spain  museums  are  badly 
kept,  and  their  contents  are  of  indifferent  value.  The  museums 
of  the  chief  provinces  are  situated  at  Barcebna,  Valencia, 
Granada  and  Seville.  Cadiz  and  Cordova  have  also  sadly 
neglected  dvic  collections.  The  National  Museum  of  Portugal  at 
Lisbon  requires  no  special  conunent.  The  progress  of  Japan 
is  noticeable  in  its  museums  as  in  its  industrial  enterprise.  The 
National  Museum(Weno  Park,  TOkyO)  is  large  and  well  arranged 
in  a  new  building  of  Western  ardiitecture.  KiOtG  and  Nara 
have  excellent  museums,  exclusively  of  Oriental  art,  and  two  or 
three  other  towns  have  smaller  establishments,  induding  com- 
merdal  museums.  There  are  several  museums  in  India,  the 
chief  one  being  at  Calcutta,  devoted  to  Indian  antiquities. 

The  best  history  ctf  museums  can  be  found  in  the  prefaces  and 
introductions  to  their  official  catalogues,  but  the  following  works 
will  be  useful  for  reference:  Annual  Reports  presented  to  Parliament 
(official)  of  British  Museum  and  Board  of  Education;  Civil  Service 
Estimates,  Class  IV.,  annually  presented  to  Parliament;  Second 
Report  of  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Commons  on  Museums  of 
Science  and  Art  Department  (offidal:  i  vol.,  1898);  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Museum  Association  (London);  Edward  Edwards,  The  Fine 
Arts  in  England  (London,  1840);  Professor  Stanley  Jevons,  "  Use 
and  Abuse  of  Museums,"  printed  in  Methods  of  Social  Reform 

i London,  1882);  Report  of  Committee  on  Provmdal  Museums, 
(cport  of  British  Association  (London,  1887):  Thos.  Greenwood, 
Museums  and  Art  Galleries  (London,  1888) ;  Professor  Brown  Goode, 
Museums  of  the  Future,  Report  on  the  National  Museum  for  1889 
(Washington,  1891) ;  Principles  cf  Museum  Administration;  Report  ol 
Museum  Association  (London,  1895) ;  Mariotti,  La  LegisioMtone  ddle 
belle  arti.  (Rome,  1893);  L.  B^nidite,  Rapport  sur  Por^itisation 
.  .  .  dans  Us  mushs  de  la  Grande  Bretaene  (offidal;  Pans,  1805); 
^r  William  Flower,  Essays  on  Museums  (London,  1898);  Le  Ccllerie 
nazionali  iialiane  (x  vols.,  Rome,  1894);  D.  Murray,  Museums: 
Their  History  and  Use,  wttk  BiUiograpky  and  List  of  Museums  in 
the  United  Kingdom  (3  vols.,  1904).  (B.) 

MUSEUMS  OF  SCIENCE.  The  ideal  museum  should  cover 
the  whole  Add  of  human  knowledge.  It  should  teach  the 
truths  of  all  the  sdences,  induding  anthropology,  the  sdence 
which  deals  with  man  and  all  his  works  in  every  age.-  All  the 
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idcBces  and  all  the  arts  are  correlated.  The  wide  separation 
of  ooUectioQsillustTative  of  the  arts  (see  MusEOUS  or  AaT  above) 
ftom  tboae  illustrative  of  the  sciences,  and  their  treatment  as 
if  bdonging  to  a  wholly  different  sphere,  is  arbitrary.  Such 
■epaiation,  which  is  to-day  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception, 
b  doe  to  the  circumstances  of  the  origin  of  many  collections, 
or  in  other  cases  to  tht  limitations  imposed  by  poverty  or  lack 
of  space.  3iany  of  the  national  museums  of  continental  Europe 
had  their  heginningt  in  odlections  privately  acquired  by 
monardiSt  who,  at  a  time  when  Vbc  modem  sdenoes  were  in  their 
infancy,  entertained  themsdves  by  assembling  objects  which 
apprairri  to  their  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  curious.  The 
pictoics,  marbles,  bronzes  and  bric^brac  of  the  palace  became 
the  nndbeos  of  the  museum  of  to-day,  and  in  some  notable  cases 
the  palace  xtsdf  was  converted  into  a  museum.  In  a  few  instances 
these  flauseums,  in  which  works  of  art  had  the  first  place,  have 
been  eoficlied  and  supplemented  by  collections  illustrative  of 
the  advancing  sciences  of  a  later  date,  but  in  a  majority  of  cases 
these  collections  have  remained  what  they  were  at  the  outset, 
mere  exponents  of  human  handicraft  in  one  or  the  other,  or  all 
of  its  various  departments.  Some  recent  great  foundations 
have  copied  the  more  or  less  defective  models  of  the  past,  and 
nmscunis  devoted  exdusivefy  to  the  illustration  of  one  or  the 
other  narrow  segment  of  knowledge  will  no  doubt  continue  to 
be  muUlpUed,  and  in  spite  of  their  limited  range,  will  do  much 
good.  A  notable  illustration  of  the  influence  of  lack  of  space 
in  bringing  about  a  separation  of  anthropological  collections 
from  odlectioas  illustrative  of  other  sciences  is  afforded  by  the 
natiooal  collection  in  London.  For  many  years  the  collections 
of  the  British  Museum,  literary,  artistic  and  scientific,  were 
assembled  in  ideal  rdationship  in  Bkwmsbury,  but  at  last  the 
accomulation  of  treasure  became  so  vast  and  the  difiiculties  of 
administiation  were  so  pressing  that  a  separation  was  decided 
upon,  and  the  natural  history  collections  were  finally  removed 
to  the  separate  museum  in  Cromwell  Raid,  South  Kensington. 
But  the  student  of  museums  can  never  fail  to  regret  that  the 
nrmaitifit  of  space  and  financial  considerations  compelled  this 
itparation,  which  in  a  measure  destroyed  the  ideal  relationship 
which  had  for  so  many  years  obtained. 

The  ancient  world  knew  nothing  of  museums  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  term.  There  were  collections  of  paintings  and 
statuary  in  the  temples  and  palaces  of  Greece  and  Rome;  the 
homes  of  the  wealthy  were  everywhere  adorned  by  works  of  art; 
curious  objects  of  natural  histoiy  were  often  brought  from  afar, 
as  the  duns  of  the  female  gorillas,  which  Hanno  after  his  voyage 
on  the  west  coaU  of  Africa  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Aslarte  at 
Carthage;  Alexander  the  Great  granted  to  his  illustrious  teacher, 
Aristotle,  a  large  sum  of  money  for  use  in  his  scientific  researches, 
sent  him  natural  history  collections  from  conquered 'lands,  and 
pot  at  Us  service  thousands  of  men  to  collect  specimens,  upon 
which  be  based  his  work  on  natural  history;  the  museum  of 
Alexandria,  which  included  within  its  keeping  the  Alexandrian 
Gbrary,  was  a  great  university  composed  of  a  number  of  associated 
cotte«es;  but  there  was  nowhere  in  all  the  andent  world  an 
nistitQtion  which  exactly  corresponded  in  its  scope  and  purpose 
to  the  modem  museum.  The  term  "museum,"  after  the 
bemmg  of  the  great  institution  of  Alexandria,  appears  to  have 
fallen  into  dsuse  from  the  4th  to  the  X7th  centuiy,  and  the  idea 
which  the  word  represented  sh'pped  from  the  minds  of  men. 

The  revival  of  learning  in  the  isth  century  was  accompanied 
by  an  awakening  of  interest  in  classical  antiquity,  and  many 
penens  laboured  eagerly  upon  the  collection  of  memorials  of 
the  past.  Statuary,  inscriptions,  gems,  coins,  medals  and  manu- 
aaipts  were  assembled  by  the  wealthy  and  the  learned.  The 
leaden  in  this  movement  were  presently  followed  by  others  who 
devoted  themselves  to  the  search  for  minerals,  plants  and  curious 
aaimab.  Among  the  more  famous  early  collectors  of  objects 
of  oataral  history  may  be  mentioned  Georg  Agricola  ( 1490-1 555), 
«ho  has  been  styled  "the  father  of  mineralogy."  By  his 
hbofms  the  elector  Augustus  of  Saxony  was  inducui  to  establish 
the  Kmmst  umd  Naiwalien  Kammer,  which  has  since  expanded 
hito  the  TarioQS  museums  at  Dresden.    One  of  his  contempo- 


raries was  Conrad  Gesner  of  ZQrich  (1516-1565),  "  the  German 
Pliny,"  whose  writings  are  still  resorted  to  by  the  curious. 
Others  whose  names  are  familiar  were  Pierre  B^ion  (1517-1564), 
professor  at  the  CoU^c  de  France;  Andrea  Cesalpini  (1519-1603), 
whose  herbarium  is  still  preserved  at  Florence;  Ulissi  Alchovandi 
(i52»-x6o5),  remnants  of  whose  collections  still  exist  at  Bologna; 
Oie  Worm  (1588-1654),  a  Danish  physician,  after  whom  the  so- 
called  "  Wormian  bones  "  of  the  skull  are  named,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  first  to  cultivate  what  is  now  known  as  the  science 
of  prehistoric  archaeology.  At  a  later  date  the  collection  of 
Albert  Seba  (1665-1736)  of  Amsterdam  became  famous,  and 
was  purchased  by  Peter  the  Great  in  17 16,  and  removed  to 
St  Petersburg.  In  Great  Britain  among  early  collectors  were 
the  two  Tradescants;  Sir  John  Woodward  (1665-1728),  a  portion 
of  whose  collections,  bequeathed  by  him  to  Cambridge  University 
is  still  preserved  there  in  the  Woodwardian  or  Geological  Museum ; 
Sir  James  Balfour  (1600-1657),  and  Sir 'Andrew  Balfour  (163&- 
1694),  whose  work  was  continued  in  part  by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald 
(1641-1722).  The  first  person  to  elaborate  and  present  to  modem 
minds  the  thought  of  an  institution  which  should  assemble 
within  its  walls  the  things  which  men  wish  to  see  and  study  was 
Bacon,  who  in  his  New  AOaniis  (1627)  broadly  sketched  the 
outline  of  a  great  national  museum  of  science  and  art. 

The  first  surviving  scientific  museum  established  upon  a 
substantial  basis  was  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford, 
founded  by  Elias  Ashmole.  The  original  collection  had  been 
made  by  the  Tradescants,  father  and  son,  gardeners  who  were 
in  the  employment  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  later  of  King 
Charles  I.  and  his  queen;  it  consisted  of  "  twelve  cartloads  of 
curiosities,"  principally  from  Virginia  and  Algiers,  which  the 
younger  Tradescant  bequeathed  to  Ashmole,  and  which,  after 
much  litigation  with  Tradescant's  widow,  he  gave  to  Oxford 
upon  condition  that  a  suitable  building  should  be  provided. 
Tliis  was  done  in  1682  after  plans  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
Ashmole  in  his  diary  makes  record,  on  the  17th  of  February 
1683,  that  "  the  last  load  of  my  rareties  was  sent  to  the  barge, 
and  this  afternoon  I  relapsed  into  the  gout." 

The  establishment  of  the  German  academy  of  Naturae 
Curion  in  1652,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1660,  and  of 
the  Acad^mie  des  Sciences  of  Paris  in  1666,  i^^iparted  a  powerful 
impulse  to  scientific  investigation,  which  was  reflected  not  only 
in  the  labours  of  a  multitude  olf  persons  who  undertook  the 
formation  of  private  scientific  collections,  but  in  the  initiation 
by  crowned  heads  of  movements  looking  toward  the  formation 
of  national  collections,  many  of  which,  having  their  beginnings 
in  the  Utter  half  of  the  17th  century  and  the  early  years  of  the 
x8th  century,  survive  to  the  present  day. 

The  most  famous  of  all  English  collectors  in  his  time  was 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  (1660-1753),  whose  vast  collection,  acquired  at 
a  great  outlay  of  money,  and  including  the  collections  of  Petiver, 
Courten,  Merret,  Plukenet,  and  Buddie — ^all  of  which  he  had 
purchased — was  by  his  will  bequeathed  to  the  British  nation  on 
condition  that  parliament  should  pay  to  his  heirs  the  sum  of 
£20,000,  a  sum  far  less  than  that  which  he  had  expended  upon  it, 
and  representing,  it  is  said,  only  the  value  of  the  coins  which  it 
contained.  Sloane  was  a  man  who  might  justly  have  said  of 
himself  "  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto  ";  and  his  collection 
attested  the  catholicity  of  lus  tastes  and  the  breadth  of  his 
scientific  appetencies.  The  bequest  of  Sloane  was  accepted 
upon  the  terms  of  his  will,  and,  together  with  the  library  of 
George  II.,  which  had  likewise  been  bequeathed  to  the  nation, 
was  thrown  open  to  the  public  at  Bloomsbury  in  1759  as  the 
British  Museum.  As  sho^ng  the  great  advances  which  have 
occurred  in  the  administration  of  museums  since  that  day,  the 
following  extract  taken  from  A  Guide- Book  to  the  Generat 
Contents  of  the  British  Museum,  published  in  1761,  is  interest- 
ing: ". . .  fifteen  persons  are  allowed  to  view  it  in  one  Company, 
the  Time  allotted  is  two  Hours;  and  when  any  Number  not 
exceeding  fifteen  are  inclined  to  see  it,  they  must  send  a  List  of 
their  Christian  and  Siroames,  Additions,  and  Phices  of  Abode,  to 
the  Porter's  Lodge,  in  order  to  their  being  entered  in  the  Book; 
in  a  few  Days  the  respective  Tickets  will  be  nuRe  out,  specifying 
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the  Day  uid  Hour  in  whkh  tbey  ue  to  come,  which,  on  being 
lent  [or,  are  delivered.  If  by  any  Accidenl  lome  of  tlie  Fanicj 
ue  prcveDled  from  coming,  it  ii  proper  they  tend  their 
Ticket  back  la  tlic  Lodge,  aa  nobody  can  be  udeulted  with  it 
but  thenuclvei.  It  is  to  be  tematked  that  the  fenet  Name*  tbeie 
tie  in  ■  LLt.  the  lOOScr  they  are  likely  la  be  adDiitled  (a  >ee  ll." 
The  olablishmenl  oi  the  British  Muieum  was  caioddent  in 
lime  wilh  the  development  of  the  syitemalic  study  of  ntlute, 
of  which  Linnaeus  was  it  Ihat  time  the  mast  dislingulthed 
exponent.  The  modem  sciences,  the  wonderful  triumphs  of 
which  have  revoiuliaiuEed  Ihe  world,  were  just  emerging  from 
their  infancy.  Museums  were  speedily  found  to  furnish  the 
best  agency  for  preserving  Ihe  records  of  advancing  knowledge, 
so  far  as  these  consisted  of  the  materialt  upon  wbicb  the  invtsti- 


ihe  student,  either  during  his  lifetime  or  at  his  death, 
to  the  permanent  custody  aS  museums  Ihe  coltcclioiis  upon 
which  he  had  based  his  sludies  ajid  obaervalionl.  Muieumiwere 
Ihenceforth  rapidly  multiplied,  and  came  to  be  universally 
regarded  as  proper  repositories  for  iciemilic  coUcciions  of  all 

tians  of  the  learned  came  presently  to  be  associated  with  their 
use  a>  seals  of  original  uive^tigaiion  and  roeirch.  Collections 
of  new  and  rare  objects  which  had  not  yet  received  atteniive 
.  atudy  came  into  Ibeir  poaseuion.  Voyages  of  eiploraiion 
into  unknown  lands,  undertaken  at  public  or  priviie  expense, 
added  continually  lo  their  tieasura.  The  comparison  of  newer 
collections  with  older  collecliaui  which  had  been  already  made 
Ihe  subject  of  study,  was  underiaken.  New  iruihs  were  thus 
ascertained.  A  body  of  sludenii  was  attracted  lo  ihc  muMumi, 
who  in  a  few  years  by  their  invesiigations  began  not  only  lo  add 
.0  Ihe  sum  of  human  knowledge,  but  by  Ibeir  publications  lo 
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y  of  popularizing  knowledge 
came  10  be  more  thoroughly  recognized  than  it  had  heretofore 
been,  museums  were  found  lo  be  peculiarly  adapted  in  certain 
respects  lor  the  promotion  of  Ihe  culture  of  the  masses.    They 

records  and  seals  of  original  research,  but  powerful  educational 
agencies,  in  which  by  object  lessons  Ihe  most  Imponani  iruihi  of 
icience  were  capable  of  being  pleasantly  imparled  to  mulliludes. 
The  old  narrow  testricliona  were  thrown  down.  Their  A»is 
were  freely  opened  to  the  peofde.  and  at  Ihe  beginning  of  the 
loth  century  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of  museums 
assumed  a  magnitude  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  than  Ihe  movement 
on  behalf  of  the  diftu^ion  of  popular  knowledge  through  public 
libraries.  While  great  national  museums  have  been  founded  and 
all  Ihc  large  municipalities  of  Ihe  world  through  private  or  civic 
gills  have  established  museums  within  their  limits,  a  muliiiude 
of  lesser  towns,  and  even  in  some  cases  villages,  have  established 

high  schools  have  come  lo  be  rccogniaed  as  almost  indispensable. 
The  movement  has  assumed  its  greaiesl  proportions  in  Great 
Brilain  and  her  colonies,  Ceimany.  and  the  United  Slates  of 
America,  although  in  many  other  lands  it  has  already  advanced 

There  are  now  in  existence  in  the  world,  exclusive  of  museums 
of  an,  not  less  than  looo  scienlilic  museums  whirh  possess  in 
Ihemselvei  elements  of  permanence,  some  of  which  are  splendidly 
supported  by  public  munificence,  and  a  number  of  which  have 
been  richly  endowed  by  private  benefactions. 

Crrai  Brilain  and /rcfand.— The  greatest  museum  in  London 
fl  the  British  Museum.  The  natural  history  departmenl  at 
South  Kensington,  wilh  its  wealth  of  types  deposited  there. 

worhl.  The  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  in  Jcrmyn  Street 
contains  a  beiuiilul  and  well-airanged  collection  of  rouierila 
■nd  ■  very  complete  series  of  specimens  illuitralive  of  the 


petra)[raphy  and  'the  invertebrate  paleontology  of  the  Briliib 
Islands.  The  botanical  collections  at  Kew  are  classic,  and  are 
as  rich  in  types  as  are  the  loological  coUecIions  of  the  British 
Museum.    The  Huntcrian  Museum  of  the   Royal    CoUege  of 

anatomy,  both  human  and  con^iaiative,  ai  well  as  pathology. 
In  London  also  a  number  of  private  owners  possess  large  collec- 
tions of  natural  history  specimens,  principally  orniihological, 
entomological  and  cnncliolagical,  in  some  instances  destined  to 
find  a  final  resting  place  in  the  UBIiDnal  collection.  One  of  Ihe 
most  important  of  ihese  great  collections  ia  thai  fonned  by  F.. 
I>ucane  Godmin,  whose  work  on  the  fauna  of  middle  America, 
entitled  BiolB[ia  ctnlrali-amtriana.  is  an  enduring  monument 
to  his  learning  and  generosity.  The  Hon.  Waller  RotbschUd 
has  accumulated  at  Tring  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
natural  history  collections  which  has  ever  been  assembled  by  ■ 
single  individual.    It  is  particularly  rict  ' .  .  >■  . 


nilhological  and  enlomological  collections  are  va 
id  rich  in  types.  Lord  Walsingham  has  at  hii  c 
;erton  Hall,  near  Thetfotd,  Ihc  largest  and  i 
Election  of  Ibe  microlepidoptera  of  the  world 
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The  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  the  herbarium  of  the  Royal 
Botanical  Garden,  and  Ihe  coUeclions  of  the  Challengei  Eipe- 
dition  ORice  in  Edinburgh,  are  wonhy  of  particular  mention. 
The  museum  ol  ihe  university  of  Glasgow  and  the  Glasgow 
Museum  contain  valuable  collections.  The  museum  ol  St 
Andrews  Univervly  is  very  rich  in  material  illuslraiing  marine 
loology,  and  so  also  arc  ihe  coUecliona  of  University  College  at 


Ireland  some  two  hundred 

roUections  which  cannot  he 

iriy  by  those  interested 
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Geological  Survey  of  India,  and  the  herbarium  of  the  Royal  Boianic 
Garden  in  Calcuiu.  are  richly  endowed  wilh  colleclioni  illusitaiing 
the  natural  history  of  Hindoitan  and  (diueni  couniriea.  The 
finest  collection  of  Ihe  vertebrate  foiiili  of  tlie  Siwalik  Hills  It  that 
found  in  Ihe  Indian  Museum.  The  Victoiia  and  Albert  Muicum  in 
Bombay  and  the  Government  Museum  in  Madraa  are  tnaliluiiona 

,1  ..j'..:'„i— Tlio  OucEnsland  Museum,  and  the  museum  of  (he 
Gl'i'l  <:i.:.il    '^uncv    c[    Queensland   located   in    Brilbane.   and    the 
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I'y  ol  Sydney,  tlx  museum  of  the  Ccologiral 

coii.^iiwii.   The  muKum  ai  Adelaide  it  notewonliy. 

,'.V-j'  Zii^iixJ.—O'iod  ccUxiinm  an  tami  in  tlie  Oiaga  Muvum, 
Djn.iliii.  Ihc  Cnnlcibuiy  Museum  at  Christ  Church,  the  Auckland 
M.,v  „nt  :>i  Auckbnd.  and  ihe  Cotonial  Muieumai  Wellington. 

io.m  AJ„a.—ni!  South  African  Mvteun  al  Capetown  It  a 
flourithing  and  imporunl  inuitutioa.  which  hat  done  eictllcni 
work  in  tlie  fiild  of  SiHiih  African  loology.    A  muieum  bat  been 

ff^P'.— Archacok^ical  itudiei  overshadow  all  ahera  in  the  land 
of  the  Nile,  and  Ihe  tiilcndid  coHectioni  of  ihe  great  mineum  ol 
antiquities  at  Cairo  find  noihing  to  parallel  Ihem.n  the  domain  ol 
Ihc  piircly  natural  sciences  Ii  geol«ica1  muieum  wat.  however, 
etlibliihed  .n  the  autumn  ol  too],  andln  viewol  recent  remarfc.ble 
paleoniologKalditcovennin  Egypt  postesiei  brilliant  opporiunitiet 


-_ _e   naitatiit  Latal  iD'Oatbee. 

..   .n  Montnl.  ud  Ihc  uidvinty  <J  Tsroou 

McGUlCoVc^  CDdtaiai  impoftAOI  collc^iom 

DUunJ   huiury,  more  puticuhrLy  boUny. 

m  u  Vkxaria.  Brtlufa  Colunbia.  i>  fiewiaf  la 

'a  btiiin  to  tttabtUh  u  Otun 

xli  tkt  DomiidoB  ■  nuisul 

lortheimiiiDiioaofculliii*. 

>■  of  Buv  of  the  ludni dou  of  Icandat,  lueh  u  t be  Eul( 
_  Smftriimt  ia  Mmti,  the  Inaitl  MumhJ  Apfamiam. 
m  TmrioD  louiKd  ■OQetiOk  ue  coUccdoiH  of  fRAtcr  a  kh 

,    fbe  JTiutini  tHUtin  HUur^^iht  Jertiii 
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■phicil  ud  BBihrDpolotial  coIlectJBBi  it^  BsdapMt    Tbe 


■R  (hr  two  most  imporuuit  iudtucuHU  iTam  the  ttMadpoim  IH  Ibe 
vitsnlHt.  T^  fannB-ift  ridi  in  etlutognpluc  and  zoojogicol  matrnal 
Imghi  fmn  [he  Caa(ii  Ficc  Sutc,  ud  the  laiwr  coaniiu  very 
jUnorttAI  pelemlDkn^  coUectioiu. 

^MIkA— The  nlc^  Rimim  ol  the  Km'iiUjt  Ztileiijck 
rii—rfBJii*.  mfiBued  vitb  tbe  univenty  et  Am*tenl«Di»  if  wtU 
ka^ra.     Tee  nvyal  niiiirfiin»  connrcted  with  Ibe  univcnity  ol 

^  Dammmrk.—TbB  Nitiaae]  Miueum  ft  Copcnbifoi  it  jarticuluiy 

ethookini  ud  Ih^  Naturkiilmiha  Ri' 
wtoJogicu,  ■" '       ■        '       ■     ' 


boUDiol  end  eichuologic 
with  lb*  luiivmjiy  ol  Upul: 


Be  mxAepf  moKttutoA  in 
en, — Gonuy  ie  rich  in 
winpanwo.    Tba  Jf  • 

— , el  ■imom.  Ibe  tnthi 

naettB  ead  tbe  wicultun] : 
X  int  BeatioDM  brine  pa 


c3  brine  perticobriy  rich  v.  . 

im,  the  M  UKum  Gode^oy  iiv  i 

'  iirportant  private  o  ■ 
^jiBEnDenuTiiiiparti^c  i 

. —  eibmloiiit.    Tite  Roeuicr  .'< 

the  beii  (eoviiiciil  miueuiH  in  G 
■--*—  Bnia«ltiuybccilitd"3 
''^■o'qlaikaL  SH4D(toil  ai 
iportuu  from  the  ' 


— tktd   bcuv  parikiilifly  zieb  la  paleoniDlDgice]   t 
"" — ■  ■-- 3  of  StDlt(in  ie  lil '—    - 


utomlal  Dincuni,  ue  noccwonhy. 

be  Genua  univcratir*  ud  in  alirciat 

1  ud  ciliei  are  to  be  found  miueunu,  in  many  of 

-E  ece  iaportut  uaemblin  illuitrating  not  only  the 
ury  irf  tbe  jnDediale  sriffibourhood,  but  in  e  multitude 
T^.^  uioainiRt  iaoonant  ouieriii  coDected  In  iorcign  bnilt. 
ee  cJ  tbe  Baoet  intereeditt  el  the  Hnelltr  mueeunu  lilely  utabliihtd 

ttatuLObedteiMWlii-' ' -'---' 

A  es*-0iiefar7.— Tbe  Imi 
Mtrftheac^fai 


rifalunlHIiiuyMuKuiii  in  Vienna 


w^  arradfed.  ibouvh  no!  remerkably  extcoeit 
-The  Runuaauor  MuMum  io  Mwow  poem 
buildinn,  with  a  library  of  over  700^000  voluDwe  in  ■ 
■pindid  ailHtic  maaunat  and  ia  neb  in  Dalurai  hiilory  . 
Il  ia  one  of  Ibe  nHit  magnificenl  fouadatiou  oHia  Idnd  in  Europe, 
Tben  an  a  number  of  magnlGcat  muanima  in  S(  Pttenbnn  which 


*a  mditebly  cared  for  aJid  er 


lor  coDectlonB, 


of IheRuaaianS^iiRtbutalaoof (orcifnuiidL  Thertan 

of  provincial  muaetuna  in  Ibe  laifer  dliea  of  RuBu  which  arc  sniwuig 

in  importance. 

Iltly. — Italy  b  ricb  in  muaeuma  of  an,  but  natural  biaiary 
eoDictionB  aic  not  aa  itfon^y  rtcrtaentWI  aa  in  oCbei  landa.  Ccn- 
nacKd  wilb  tbe  varioua  univenlliea  art  coUenianB  which  pcaaeia 
man  or  kia  bnpartaace  Froin  Ibe  atandpoinl  of  the  apedaliiL 
Tbe  IfwB  Ciria  ii  Suria  HtlmU  at  Gaioe,  and  the  coUcctian* 
preaerved  al  the  maruie  InlaiiaJ  Bation  at  Naplce,  have  moat 

In  Spain.  tbaii|h  at  •"  •>- 

PiiWfal.— The   n , „ 

[mportadi  emitbi^oslcal  trreHiree. 

fiulcrh  .Iaii.— Tbe  iwakrnine  of  tbe  empire  of  Japu  boa  reaultcd 
anoag  olbs  thingi  in  ifae  cultivitioa  of  Ihe  nwdcm  adenoa,  and 
there  arc  a  Dumber  of  ■cientific  etudcDta,  nxatly  naincd  in  European 

biological  and  iDied  icieDcei.  _Vety_<ndlable 

ia  ■  colkdion,  gatbcnd  ^  Ibe  Chj 
Sociely,  wfaiu  ia  in  a  decadent 
matenal-  Otberwiae  aa  yet  Ibe  mo 

not  laid  Kroag  hold  upon  Ibe  II 

Bauvia  In  jav^  arid  al  btanila  In  the 

to  alabliah  muwunu  In  Ilw 
ent.  One  oI  the  very  ea^ot 
coueciiona  \ioos;,  waicn,  oowever,  wai  loon  diaperied,  ma 
made  by  Cbarto  WiUson  Pcale  (;.>.).  The  Academy  af  Xaluial 
Sctenca  in  Philadelphia,  stablished  in  i8i>,  ii  (he  oldeil  lodety 
for  the  proTQotion  of  the  natural  idencea  Is  Ihe  United  Slilea. 
It  postesMi  a  very  important  library  ud  lome  moal  etcetlent 
cDUeciiona,  and  ia  rich  ii<  omiiholo^csl,  conchological  and 
bolanical  type).  The  dty  of  Philadelphia  also  poinU  with  pride 
la  the  free  muwuin  of  archaeology  coDDecled  wilb  the  univcnity 
of  Penniylvaaia,  ud  to  the  Pbiladelpbii  museums,  tbe  latltr 
muteuras  oI  commerce,  but  which  indileiitally  do  much  to  pto- 
mole  sdeniiEc  knowledge,  espedally  in  the  domain  of  ethnology, 
botany  ud  mineralogy.  Tbe  Wiitar  Instilute  of  Anatomy 
is  weU  endowed  ud  organized.  The  zoological  museum  at 
Harvard  Univervly,  Cambtidge,  Musadiusetls,  is  assodaled 
with  tbe  name*  of  Louit  and  Aleiaodet  Agauiz,  the  former  of 
whom  by  hit  learning  and  activity  as  a  coUeclor,  ud  Ihe  taltet 
by  hli  munificent  gifts,  aa  well  aa  by  his  impotlanl  rescardies, 
not  only  created  the  instiiuiion,  but  made  it  a  potent  agency 
(or  Ibe  advancement  of  sdence.  The  Peabody  Museum  of 
American  Archaeology  ud  Ethnology,  likewise  connected  with 
Harvard  Univeraiiy,  ia  one  of  Ihe  greatest  inslituiions  of  in 
kind  In  the  New  World.  Tbe  Essex  Institute  at  Salem,  Maiaa- 
chusetts,  is  noteworiby.  Tbe  Butterfield  Museum,  Dartmouth 
College,  Hanover,  New  Hampdiire,  and  the  Fairbanks  Museum 
of  Natural  Sdence  (1S91)  at  St  Johnibuty,  Vermont,  are  im. 
portint  modem  instiluiions.  In  the  museum  of  Ambcnl 
College  are  pieHrved  tbe  typea  of  tbe  birds  described  by  J.  J. 
Audubon,  tbe  abells  described  by  C,  B.  Adams,  tbe  mineialogica] 
collections  of  Cbaila  Ufiham  Shcpaid,  ud  the  paleonli^gical 
coUeciioDs  of  President  Hitchcock.  In  Springfield  (1898) 
and  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  there  an  acellcnt  museums. 
The  Peabody  Museum  of  Natural  Hislory  al  Yale  Univcnity, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  contains  much  of  the  palcontrdogical 
material  described  by  Professor  0,  C.  Marsh.  The  New 
York  State  Museum  al  Albany  is  important  from  a  geological 
and  paleontologiQil  staadpoiDt.  The  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  New  York  City,  founded  in  iBiSo,  proviuon 
for  tbe  growth  and  eniargemept  of  which  upon  a  scale  of  the 
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THE  CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE 

Pittsburg,  Penn,U.S.A. 

Plan  of  First  Floor. 

Refereaoe. 

A.  Main  intranet  to  institute 

B.  intranet  to  Main  Auditorium 

C.  Main  intranet  to  Librarif 
z.  Adminiatration  Roomt  of  institute 

2.  Public  Comfort  Rooms 

3,  Administratiue  Rooms  o/UOrary 
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vtmoflt  mignifimicc  has  been  made,  ii  liberally  fupportcd 
both  by  public  and  private  manificence.  The  ethnographical, 
paleoatalogical  and  archaeological  material  gathered  within 
its  mils  »  itnmt^9m  in  extent  and  supv bly  displayed.  The 
mnaeum  of  the  New  York  botanical  garden  in  Bronx  Park  is 
a  wtHthy  rival  to  the  museums  at  Kew.  The  Brooklyn  Institute 
of  Alts  and  Sciences  combines  with  collections  illustrative  of 
the  arts  excellent  collections  of  natural  history,  many  of  which 
are  rli^wr 

Tbe  United  States  National  Museum  at  Washington,  under 
the  control  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  which  it  is  a  depart- 
ment, has  been  made  the  repository  for  many  years  past  of  the 
scientific  and  artistic  collections  coming  into  the  possession  of 
the  government.  The  growth  of  the  material  entrusted  to  its 
keeping  has,  more  particularly  in  recent  years,  been  enormous, 
and  the  odlections  have  wholly  outgrown  the  q>ace  provided 
in  the  wiginal  building,  built  for  it  during  the  incumbency 
of  Professor  Spencer  F.  Baird  as  secretaiy  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institatiott.  The  congress  of  the  United  States  has  in  recent 
years  made  provision  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building  upon 
the  Han  in  Washington,  to  which  the  natural  history  collections 
are  ultimately  to  be  transferred,  the  old  buildings  to  be  retained 
for  the  diq>Iay  of  collections  illustrating  the  progress  of  the  arts, 
ontil  replaced  by  a  building  of  better  constructk>n  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  United  States  National  Museum  has  published 
a  great  deal,  and  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  agencies 
for  the  diffusion  of  idcntific  knowledge  in  the  country.  It  is 
Hberally  snpported  by  the  government,  and  makes  use  of  the 
scientific  men  connected  with  all  the  various  departments  of 
actnrity  under  government  contrtd  as  agents  for  research.  The 
collections  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  more  important  scientific  collections  made  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  are  deposited  here. 

As  the  result  of  the  great  Columbian  international  exposition, 
which  took  i^ace  in  2893,  a  movement  originated  in  the  city  of 
Chicaflo,  where  the  eq>osition  was  held,  to  form  a  permanent 
collection  of  large  proportions.  The  great  building  in  which 
the  international  exposition  of  the  &ie  arts  was  di^Iayed 
was  preserved  as  the  temporary  home  for  the  new  museum. 
MarihaH  Field  contributed  Sx  ,000,000  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  enterprise,  and  in  his  honour  the  institution  was  called 
"The  Fidd  Columbian  Museum."  The  growth  of  this 
in^tntion  was  very  rapid,  and  Mr.  Field,  at  his  death,  in 
1906,  bequeathed  to  the  museum  $8,000,000,  half  to  be 
MppUed  to  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  the  other  half  to  consu- 
late an  endowment  fund,  in  addition  to  the  revenues  derived 
from  the  endowment  already  existing.  The  city  of  Chicago 
provides  liberally  for  the  support  of  the  museum,  the  name 
cf  whichy  in  the  spring  of  1906,  was  changed  to  "  The  Field 
Moseum  of  Natural  History."  The  dty  of  St  Louis  has  taken 
stcps»  as  the  result  of  the  international  exposition  of  1904,  to 
emolate  the  example  of  Chicago,  and  the  St  Louis  Public  Musetmi 
was  founded  under  hopeful  auspices  in  X905. 

Probably  the  most  magnificent  foundation  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  art  in  America  which  has  as  yet  been  created 
is  the  Carnegie  Institute  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg.  The  Carnegie 
lastitnte  »  a  complex  of  institutions,  consisting  of  a  museum 
of  art,  a  nraseum  of  sdence,  and  a  school  for  the  education  of 
jfooth  in  the  elements  of  technology.  Affiliated  with  the 
msseoms  of  art  and  sdence,  and  under  the  same  roof,  is  the 
Central  Free  Library  of  Pittsburg.  The  buildings  erected 
for  the  a«»mmodation  of  the  institute,  at  the  entrance  to 
Scbenley  Park,  cost  $8,000,000,  and  Mr  Andrew  Carnegie 
provided  Hberally  for  the  endowment  of  the  museums  of  art 
asd  science  and  the.  technical  school,  leaving  to  the  city  of 
Pittsburg  the  maintenance  of  the  gen»al  library.  The  natural 
history  collections  contained  in  the  museum  of  sdence,  although 
the  institation  was  only  founded  in  1896,  are  large  and 
haportant,  and  are  particularly  rich  in  mineralogy,  geology, 
pdeoiiiology,  botany  and  soology.  The  entomological  collections 
sie  among  the  most  Important  in  the  new  world.  The  concho- 
logkal  collections  are  vast,  and  the  paleontological  collections 


are  among  the  most  Important  in  America:  The  great  Bayet 
collection  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  collection  represent- 
ing European  paleontology  in  America.  The  Carnegie  Museum 
contains  natural  history  collections  aggregating  over  1,500,000 
specimens,  which  cost  approximately  £125,000,  and  these  are 
growing  rapidly.  The  ethnological  collections,  particularly 
those  iUust^ting  the  Indians  of  the  plains,  and  the  archaeologicid 
collections,  representing  the  cultures  more  particulariy  of  Costa 
Rica  and  of  Colombia,  are  large. 

In  connexion  with  almost  all  the  American  colleges  and 
universities  there  are  museums  of  more  or  less  importance. 
The  Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop  museum  at  Honolulu  is  an  institution 
established  by  private  munificence,  which  is  doing  excellent 
work  in  the  field  of  Polynesian  ethnology  and  zoology. 

Otktr  Amtrican  CvwUrits. — The  national  museum  in  the  dty  of 
Mexico  has  in  recent  years  been  recdving  iiitdligent  cncourageaient 
and  support  both  from  the  government  and  by  (xivate  indrviduals, 
and  is  coming  to  be  an  institution  of  much  importance.  National 
museums  have  been  estabUshed.at  the  capitals  of  most  of  the  Central 
American  and  South  American  states.  Some  of  them  repiesjent 
considerable  progress,  but  most  of  them  are  in  a  somewhat  languish- 
ing condition.  Notable  exceptions  are  the  national  museum  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Muaeu  Paraenst  (Museu  Goekli).  at  Par&,  the 
Miueu  Patdisia  at  Sfto  Paulo,  and  the  national  museum  in  Buenos 
Aires.  The  latter  institution  b  jMUticulariy  rich  in  paieontdoncal 
collections.  There  b  an  excdlent  miueura  at  Valparaiso  in  Chile, 
which  in  lecent  years  has  been  doing  good  work.  (W.  J.  H.) 

■U8QRAVB.  SAMUEL  (1732-1780),  English  dassical  scholar 
and  physician,  was  born  st  Washfield,  in  Devonshire,  on  the 
29th  of  September  1732.  Educated  at  Oxford  and  dected 
to  a  Raddiffe  travelling  fellowship,  he  spent  several  years 
abroad.  In  1766  he  settled  at  Exeter,  but  not  meeting  with 
professional  success  removed  to  Plymouth.  He  ruined  his 
prospects,  however,  by  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  in  the 
form  of  an  address  to  the  people  of  Devonshire,  in  which  he 
accused  certain  members  of  the  English  ministry  of  having  been 
bribed  by  the  French  government  to  conclude  the  peace  of  1763, 
and  declared  that  the  Chevalier  d'Eon  de  Beaumont,  French 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  England,  had  in  his  possession 
documents  which  would  prove  the  truth  of  his  assertion.  De 
Beaumont  repudiated  all  knowledge  of  any  citch  transaction 
and  of  Musgrave  himself,  and  the  House  of  Commons  in  1770 
dedded  that  the  charge  was  unsubstantiated.  Thus  discrediteid, 
Musgrave  gained  a  precarious  living  in  London  by  his  pen  until 
hts  death,  in  reduced  drcumstances,  on  the  5th  of  July  1780. 
He  wrote  several  medical  works,  now  forgotten;  and  his  edition 
of  Euripides  (z  778)  was  a  considerable  advance  on  that  of  Joshua 
Barnes. 

See  W.  Munk,  J?a0  <!f  lb  i20^  Ofi^ie  <^  PAyndaM,  iL  (1878). 

MUSHv  the  chief  town  of  a  sanjak  of  the  same  name  of  the 
Bitlis  vilayet  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  an  important  military 
station.  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  gorge  in  the  mountains 
on  the  south  side  of  the  plain,  the  surrounding  hills  being  covered 
with  vineyards  and  some  oak  scrul).  There  are  few  good  houses; 
the  streets  are  Hl-paved  and  winding,  while  the  place  and  its 
surroundings  are  extremdy  dirty.  The  castle,  of  which  there 
are  some  remains,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Mushig,  an 
Armenian  king  of  the  province  Daron,  who  founded  the  town. 
A  khan,  with  two  stone  lions  (Arab  or  Sdjuk)  in  bas-relief, 
deserves  notice,  but  the  bazaar  is  poor,  although  pretty 
embroidered  caps  are  produced.  Good  roads  lead  to  Erzerum 
and  Bitlis.  There  are  1400  inhabitants,  consisting  of  Kurds 
and  Armenians,  about  equally  divided.  The  climate  is  healthy 
but  cold  in  winter,  with  a  heavy  snow  fall.  Mush  is  the  seat 
of  the  Gregorian  and  Roman  Catholic  Armenian  bishops  and 
some  American  mission  schools.  Some  mOes  to  the  west  at 
tBe  edge  of  the  plain  is  the  celd>rated  monastery  of  Surp 
Garabed  or  St  John  the  Baptist,  an  important  place  of  Armenian 
pilgrimage. 

Mush  plain,  35  m.  long  by  12  broad,  is  very  fertile,  growing 
wheat  and  tobacco,  and  is  dotted  with  many  thriving  Armenian 
villages.  The  Murad  or  eastern  Euphrates  traverses  the  western 
end  of  the  plain  and  disappears  into  a  narrow  mountain  gorge 
there.    Vineyards  are  numerous  and  a  fair  wine  is  produced. 


MUSHROOM 


:iKit  ind  tlie  UBil  fiid  t)  tsal  or  dried  ralr-duiig. 

levcnl  (ulphui  aptingi,  and  euthqiuka  an  frequent 
ino  Bom«une«  Kvcrc.  It  wu  on  tbe  pkin  of  Muth  thai 
Xsiopbon  £i*t  made  acquiistance  wjUi  Aimcniaa  bouso, 
which  have  lillle  chinged  lince  hii  day. 

■DSHSOOM.'  Tbei«  aie  few  more  uxful,  more  euily 
recoga[Md,  or  raare  delidoua  memben  of  tbe  vegetable  kingdom 
tbaa  the  commoii  muKhrtnm,  known  botanlcaUy  aa  A^anaa 
umpatrit  (or  PiaUieU  camfalris).  It  grows  in  abort  gran 
in  tbe  temperate  regioni  of  all  parti  of  tbe  world.  Many 
edibte  fungi  depend  upon  minute  and  often  obicute  botanical 
characten  for  their  delenninaljon,  and  may  readily  tie  con- 
tounded  with  worthlen  or  poisonoua  «pedei;  but  that  ii  not  the 

ipecies  of  AtariiMt  Bomewbal  doaely  approach  it  in  form  and 
colour,  yet  the  true  mushroom,  if  aound  and  freshly  gathered,  may 
be  disllnguished  from  all  other  fungi  with  grut  ease.  It  almost 
invariably  growl  in  rich,  open,  breeiy  pastures,  in  places  where 
the  grasa  L>  lept  short  hy  the  gtuing  of  hones,  herds  and  flocks. 
Although  (his  plant  is  popularly  termed  the  "  meadow  mush- 
room," it  never  as  a  nde  grows  in  meadows.  It  nevet  growi  in 
wet  boggy  places,  never  in  woods,  or  on  or  at>out  stumps  of  frees. 
An  eaceptionaJ  specimen  or  an  uncommon  variety  may  sometimes 
be  seen  in  the  above-mentioned  abnormal  places,  but  the  best, 
the  true,  and  common  variety  of  the  Uble  is  the  produce  of  short, 
upland,  wind-swept  pastures.  A  true  inusbroom  i>  never  large  in 
lire;  its  cap  very  seldom  elceedl  4,  St  most  J  In.  in  diameter. 
The  large  eiainples  measuring  from  6  to  9  or  more  in.  across 
the  cap  belong  to  AcarUta  crvnai],  callod  from  its  large  siie  and 
eoar»e  telture  the  horse  mushroom,  which  grows  in  meadows 
and  damp  shady  places,  and  though  generally  wholesome  is 
coarse  and  sometimes  indigestible.  The  mushroom  usually 
grown  in  gardens  or  hoI-tMds.  in  cellais.  sheds,  Ac,  Is  a  distinct 
variety  linown  as  Aiarieui  kerltnsis.  On  being  cut  or  hrokci 
flesh  of  a  true  mushroom  remains  while  or  nearly 
of  the  coarser  hone  mushroom  changes  to  bufl  or  sometimes  co 
dark  brown.  To  summaiiie  the  characten  of  a  true  mushroom 
— it  grows  only  in  pastures;  it  is  of  small  size,  dry,  and  with 
unchangeable  flesh;  the  cap  has  a  frill;  the  gills  are  free  from  the 
stem,  the  (pores  brown-ljlack  or  deep  purple-black  in  colour, 
and  the  stem  solid  or  slightly  [rithy.  When  all  these  char- 
acter! are  taken  logetbei  no  other  iauibraam.!ike  fungus — 
a  thousand  spedea  grow 


foui 


witbit. 


Tbe  parta  of  a  muahroom  con^it  chiefly  of  Hem  and  cap;4he  Item 
ka  a  clolhy  ring  roudd  iu  middle,  and  the  cap  is  fpmished  undcr- 
Dcath  wiih  nuneroui  radiatiag  eskiund  ^Us.  Fig.  1  (t)repnenu 
»  eecIioD  thmugh  an  infant  mushnon.  (I)  ■  nature  "—"p'', 
and  {3)  a  tongitudinal  seclioo  throu^  a  fully  developed  mushroom. 
Theeapi>,  llafleihy,  firm  and  wlute  within,  never  thin  and  mtery; 
eatemalLy  it  is  pale  brown,  dry,  often  alighlly  sUlry  or  floeeoee, 
never  viKid.  The  cuticle  of  a  mushroom  readily  peela  away  from 
the  flesh  beneath,  as  thowo  at  r.  Tbe  cap  has  a  narrow  dependent 
rnargin  or  fritt,  as  shown  at  0.  and  in  section  at  H ;  this  dependent 
frill  originates  In  the  rupture  of  a  delicate  continuous  wrapper, 
which  jn  the  infancy  of  the  rauihroom  eotirely  wraps  tbe  young 

of  rupuii  at  K.  The  gills  underneath  the  cap  L,  K,  M  are  at  first 
irhite,  then  rioee.CDlouied,  at  length  broim'black.  A  pcdnt  of  great 
inponanee  is  to  be  noted  la  the  attachment  of  the  gills  near  the  stem 
aio,  r:  the  litis  In  the  true  muidiroom  aro  Us  shown)  dually  more 
or  less  tree  fnm  Ibe  stem,  they  never  grow  Wdly  against  it  or  run 

A :..  .t_.  „,„  «inMimes  just  louch  ■'- -'■ —  '■■ 

miJthecati  ■- 


joins  the  bottom  <J  the  cap.  __.  .._ ._  _ 

... , ,_  ,y  roowf  the  top  of  the  item.   Wbei 

IK  and  the  gilii  are  or 

:  dusty  deposit  of  fii 


jp«*«e"yri| 


illy  a  slight 
ir  purple-^ack 


illustrated  at  q.  t);  this  ring  originates  by  the  rupture  of  tbe  thin 

general  wrapper  a  of  Ibe  infant  plant. 
like  all  widely  ipread  and  much-cultivated  plants,  the  edibte 
■Tbe  eariier  IJth<entury  fonn  of  the  word  was  niuirmai, 

nuLSetrraH,  &c..  and  was  adapted  from  (he  Freoch  auKUfrvn,  ^uch 

ii  generally  coooected  with  movu,  moss. 


mushroom  ha*  numerous  varieties,  and  It  differ*  In  difiCnOt 
placa  atid  under  different  modei  of  culture  in  mudi  the  saiiM 
way  aa  our  kitchen-garden  plants  differ  from  tho  type  they  have 
been  derived  from,  and  from  each  other.  In  some  instancet 
these  diSerenco  are  so  marked  that  they  have  led  soma 
-   q>edci  many  lonn*  tifua% 


irielies  of  this  have  been  deacri&Kl  under  tl 
ittctunani  and^.  s/^ratw,  and  other  dietioct  forms  are  aoown  to 
otanists.  A  variety  also  grows  in  woods  named  A,  liMcek;  this 
an  only  be  distiofldlshed  from  the  pasmre  muihrooa  by  its  elongated 
lulbous  stem  and  its  eactemaDy  smooth  cap.  There  la  also  a  fungus 


Ik  Wge  tank  bone  ouihnom,  i 

rvmiir.  is  pnjtAbly  a  vari 
ings  in  windy  pluvi  and 
I  a  luge  scaly  round  oa; 

form  of  this  has  been  i 


id  hedges 
bqui^y 


^' ^"iki^n^Bee.     A 

markets  is  A.  wfalwiu,  a  iladeri  rIdglCH,  hollDw-rtemntrd,  black- 
gilled  fuBfua.  cooDon  In  gardoBS  and  abour  durs  and  stumpa;  it 
u  about  at  liat  of  a  mushnon.  but  Ihiniier  b  anils  parts  and  far 
iDon  briiile;  it  basa  black  hairy  frfnge  bangii«  roand  the  edge o(  the 
cap  when  fresh.  Another  sparlous  mdshmom,  and  equally  coomoii 
'  [ithlsgrcnrsin  Ihesame  poai- 
ier  andDborv  like  a  true  muh- 


motilrd  and  generally  studded  w.._  _. 

In  both  these  species  the  gills  diatitKtly  touch  and' grow  on  I 
-    -    "    '  -  I  these  there,  are  numerous  other  blacE-gillcd  s| 


MUSHROOM 


i«  naUy  appoird  to  nrdnwii 
-BHBiny  l(ilki»iaiiUIion»>nt_..-_    .„.  .^ 

tin  ippar  euhb  muihnioBi-bedi  to  tu  atdiwion  of  tbc  muih- 
mfiiL  ThUducoDiBGDuntvrfdE  ii  jl.JbffiAifif»orioiiiBtiii«<4. 
tmOmllmifermili,  ■  doH  ally  If  DM  imlnd  ■  ibrc  iwlR)'  of  tbe  Ent. 
A  rt~T4nciaa  of  oBB  wiD  da  lor  both,  A.  la^bSa  bdne  ■  little  the 
erof  Ibetwo.    Both  haw  fleihy  apt,  nUlUi,  molftand 


duiair  to  the  touch :  iuccad  of  ■  ptcajuit  odour,  they  luv«  a  dii' 
uneibk  one:  the  nema  ice  liailcw  or  Bariy  loi  uid  the  illli, 
Miidi  m  Dftlufa-day'bniwii,  dlKUKtiy  touch  aad  grow  on  to  the 
■olid  or  pnhy  Rem.  Thcee  two  fungi  uimlly  irow  In  wood*,  but 
tvoetdaiee  in  hedge*  ODd  Id  ihidy  pluce  In  meadom- or  rrtTL,  n^  Vai 
beea  uid,  aa  iavadcnoo  nuahrooid'bedi.    The  pale  rlv  h-  i-^"-ed 


but  when  tlw  cunctH 


'IHiuoiHHB  Uiuhnom  (.Ifanfu/aifiMIu). 

u  probably  a  poitonijut  pUnt  bdoitiingi  ai 
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a  aiiiEk  proprwtor  will  Knd  10  tba 
f  iTiuahrootniHr  day.  The  paiaa^ 
milt*,  the  bcdi  foinetimea  occupying 
tny  proprietort  of  cclUn,  the  produce 
not  only  ii  Parii  EuUy  aupplied,  but 
'  laree  townatri  Eumpe; 


iS-^" 


c  hole  left  in  ihc  D 


tneae  cellar*  «nd  tbdr  ImJora  from  diaughc  ia  one  caue  of  ibeir 
(TTU  iuccbh:  10  thit  imiit  be  added  the  oatDial  virgin  tnvn, 
tor  by  oonlinually  uvng  nawn  taken  from  riuihnxHn'producing 
tieda  the  potency  lor  reprodiiction  ia  weakened-  The  bedj  produce 
miuhiDoau  in  about  ail  weeki  alter  thii  ipawiuiig. 

The  commou  muthroom  lAtttiaa  umpcibu)  li  propagated  by 
qmea,  the  fioe  bhick  dun  aeen  to  be  ihiown  ofl  when  a  maiuie  ipen- 
men  b  laid  on  while  paper  di  a  white  diih;  theae  give  riK  to  what 
ia  known  ai  the  "  qiawn  "  or  nycelium,  which  couiiu  of  whitish 
thieada  permeating  drinl  dung  or  Bmilar  aubaunRi.  and  which, 
when  planted  la  a  proper  niedium,  luna  through  the  man.  and  even- 
tually developa  tH  mictificatioD  knownai  the  nuahnxmi-    Thia 


nuneiymen  II .-,  ,.  -,-^— 

uid  technically  known  aa  tnuihroDm 
I,  it  may  be  hidefinltely  prfenri. 
It  Quinllliea  -•  •■ ■ ■ 


charted  with  th«  nyoriiun 

apawn.     When  on  obtai ,  „  -._, ,  , 

It  may  be  produced  by  placing  quiilillea  of  hone-dunl  atumlnl . 
with  the  unnfl  of  hotvn,  eapeclaily  of  Mud  honea,  with  ahemate 


f  dn^pirRI  o[  atali-fe 
^  foDd.  ahould  be  mad 


ram  and 

n  prepared  bedi  either  iex^t  or  ll^ng  from  a  back  wall  in  iheda  or 

illan,  may  generally  be  adopted  with  Hicma.    The  beda  cire  formed 

[  hotaB-dntppingft  which  have  been  tlighily  ferrrrenied  and  frequenlly 

I.  and  may  be  made  »  or  3  ft.  broad  and  of  any  length.  A  layer 


^ibr'al 


depth  of  3  in,;  and  two  limilar  layen  with 
UT  added,  the  whole  beii»  rnade  panower  aa  it 

..__,..t.    When  the  bed  ii  GnuRed,  it  ii  covered  with 

tniw  ID  prqtect  it  from  nin,  and  alw  from  parching  influencea. 

eady  for  yawping,  which  conilHi  of  inieciing  imall  [4ece*  of  (pawn 
irickB  into  the  looping  lidea  of  the  bed,  about  6  in.  atunder.  A  layer 
if  fine  earth  ia  then  plated  over  the  whole,  and  well  beaten  down, 
indlbe  aurfaeeia  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  n  raw.    When  the 


Theae  ordinary  lidge  bedi  fumiih  a  good  upply  mwirdi  the  end 

ever,  at  all  tcannh  the  uae  of  a  muihnxHn.houie  will  be  Icnink  very 
ccMivcnient.  The  oialerial  employed  in  all  casea  ia  the  droppinga  of 
bonea,  which  should  be  oollected  Trech.  and  apread  out  in  thin  byen 
b  a  d^  place,  a  portion  of  the  ahon  litter  being  mained  well  mois- 
tened by  horae-utine.  it  ahould  then  be  thrown  together  in  Tidgea 
and  fiequently  tumedp  »  at  to  be  kept  in  an  indigent  alatc  of  ^ 
mentation,  a  little  diyiih  friable  bam  being  mixtiTwiih  it  to  main 
the  ammonia  given  olf  by  the  dung.  With  thii  or  a  mbnuie  of 
horaMhing,  loam,  old  muAroorri -bed  dung,  and  half -decayed  leaves, 

layer  being  beaten  firm,  uolU  the  W  «  "or  10  in.  th'icJc."  If'lhi  W 
™«d.  So',  holes  should  be  mode  to  moderate  the  fermentation. 

is  then  'i^rcd   »Sh''a   iprinkling  of  wameTiMm.  which" >fl^ 

The  beija  made  panly  of  old  mushioom-bcd  dung  often  contairi 

cake  spawn,  but  it  it  adviuUe  to  spawn  them  in  the  regular  a-ay. 
The  spawn  should  be  introduced  an  inch  or  two  below  the  surface 
whemhe  heal  has  declined  to  about  7S°,  indeed  the  bed  ought  never 
to  exceed  So*.  The  surface  la  to  be  aiierwardi  coveted  with  hay  or 
litter.  The  atmoephetic  lerapetalure  should  range  from  6o*  to  6j* 
till  the  mushrooms  appear,  when  it  may  drop  a  lew  degrees,  but  rvot 
lower  than  JJ',  If  tlie  bedi  require  watering,  water  of  about  So* 
should  be  usol,  and  it  ii  preferable  to  moiaten  the  covering  of  iltirr 
rather  than  the  surface  of  the  beds  themseU-es.  Il  is  also  beneficial, 
'ally  in  the  case  of  partially  exhausted  beds,  to  water  with  a 
solution  of  nlln:.  For  a  winter  supply  the  beds  should  be 
towards  the  end  ol  Augurt,  and  the  end  ol  October.    Slugs 


re  univenoUy  used  in  Fraooe  and 

although  it  is  well  known  and  rrequently  u> 
a  dry  state  in  England.   [I  iitolaUy  difTcrcc 


n  Englan. 


Jy  ft  paiibiLity  ol  mali 
t  taia^iScBiei.   .It 

«  leiHth  of  tbc  Kuon  in  wU^  Fl'miv  be  ptlinfil,  tlw 

IK*  Ol  varicul  fomu,  iu  tdipOliUity  for  bcinf  dried  lad 

vd  foe  ytu*.  and  Ui  pemnnit  dclidou  tute.    Il  ■  bv  axay 

Bd  w  the  be«  of  ill  the  odibU  fiu^  found  in  Giot  Jkitun. 


genently,  ud  even  luding  utd  writing  iraDli]  ill  fill  tuder 
^uwoui^,  beiidfs  the  tinging  and  idling  ol  lyric  poetiy.  On 
the  educitionil  value  of  muuc  in  the  fonnition  of  diincler 
tlie  philoiophen  laid  chief  atRM,  and  thii  biued  their  acithetic 
aoilyiii.  'iffurta  (humony),  or  ifi/ianxi  (ic  nxrti),  niher 
than  iia/mMi,  mi  the  lume  ^ven  by  the  Gneki  to  the  art  of 
anaogbii  loundi  for  (be  piupoae  of  crating  a  definite  aeitbetic 
imprcuien,  with  which  thii  article  deali. 
I. — Geheeal  SlETcn 
1.  ItUrodiulim.—Ai  a  nature  and  indepeadenl  art  nuiic 
il  unknovn  except  in  the  modem  forau  realiied  by  Woten 


Fio.  J,— TTie  Fairy -ring  CJiamiMgnoii 

it  abcwt  onc'half  ibc  Hie  of  a  muhnani, 

pan.  Ihc  gilli  alwayt  RiaininE  thli  coli — 

HlnM-colound,  hnnn  of  bbck.  The  uen  i>  »lld  and  c«ky. 
Duch  nore  lolid  lliaa  the  Snh  of  the  eip,  and  pnfeetlyimaDlh. 
nner  bdng  tunuriwd  with  the  lUchteu  liace  of  a  ring.  The  bulT' 
gilli  are  far  apait  (v),  and  in  thia  l^  neatly  differ  f  rom  the  iome. 
whal  crDwdeiQilb  ti  the  nKiihraoin:  die  luonion  of  Ihe  gilli  with 
the  nem  («)  alto  dillcn  in  diaraeter  iron  the  liinibr  junclion  in  Ihe 


The  Diughipc. 

]  a  leathery  lubuance 


lablequalitioforllu 
c  tu  November,  and 


rssii^ 


1  decay,  whi^  the  chani^gnoh  driea 
I  the  Hill,  but  ipeedlly  nvivei  and  lakei 
he  firii  ihomr.   To  thii  chaiacler  Ihe 

le,  for  examplei  may  be  gatheced  fnnn 

f  rvFd  miihsut  deterioration  tor  levrral 
ouerl  that  Ihc  rich  llavovr  of  rhne 


dryiiMiJM 


K>  deep,  tbcy  Mon  became  brownish,  the  « 
i>  acnd.    An  ^Mrioii  named  A.  ifryoj 

gathered  in  mistake  for  the  chi 

•ibere  the  champunon  never  gi 

Hem,  gilU  crowded  together  ~. —  -> — .  —  .- —  --■, 

tender  and  brlllle  Imlrad  of  loiigh.    A  imall  "<ulenl  ally  of  Ihe 

in  Crcfll  Prilaln:  Ihii  n  largely  cwuumcd  on  the  Coniinent,  where 
il  il  eHeemed  for  i(»  powerful  flavour  of  garlic.  In  England,  where 
garlic  li  not  uied  lo  a  large  encnl.  Ibii  fungui  ii  not  uuehl  lor. 
Anmher  mull  and  common  ipKiH,  U.  Mmu.  Ii  perviidnt  w.lh  a 

Briic  Ibvour  to  an  equal  enlenl  with  rbe  last.  A  third  swiei. 
.  aflra«iri.  is  also  itrongly  impregnaled  wiih  Ihe  scenl  and  taile 
of  onioni  or  gailK.  Two  nxcin.  V.  impaduui  and  M  Miduz. 
arc  in  all  irace*  of  growth  highly  fcciid-  The  curious  lillle  edible 
Att'l"'  aaSnilmi.  allhough  placed  under  Ihe  lub-Eenui  CWIyMn. 

rommon  in  upland  ponurn  and  fir  pbntalioni  early  in  Ihe  leavin. 
Alihsueh  nm  calhcnd  lor  (he  table  in  England,  it  u  greatly  priieil 
in  some  piru  ^  ibe  Continent. 
MnSIC—Tlc   Greek  lumnxt   (tc.  rtxn).  from  which  thil 

ans  over  which 'the  Nine  HuKt  (MoSoai)  were  held  lo  ptnlde. 
Conliaited    with    yiiiaamdi    (gymBaade)   it    included  those 

mind  as  oppoied  to  the  body.  Thuiiuch  widely  dlfferenl  aril 
and  acieficts  a*  malbemaiici,  utionomy,  poetry  and  lileiature 


ig  (with 


wholly  cr 


:  of  the 


ininicUi^ble  to  a  liitener 
,  and  though  the  luxener 


id  of  prejudices  and 
)1e  by  iu  own  lelf- 
thui  finally  depend* 


modern  arl 
organiied  ai 

may  help  himse 
acleriitici  and  n 
uadentand  it  b; 

conaiilency.     Tl 


Beyond  certain  elementary  facta  ol 

pendcntly  of  arti   indeed,  it  ii  already 

aelcction  of  tbeie  elementary  acouitic 

art  determines  the  lelection  of  thcoe  fi 

cogniiuice  of  optica.'    In  muiic,  howi 

principles  arc  incomparably  fewer  and 

piinciples  of  palming,  and  thdi  artiit 

Ihem  into  lomelhing  no  leu  remot 

eiperimenti  of  acoustic  science   thai 

sounds  of  nalure.    The  result  is  that 

artistic  eipericnces  of  light  afford  so  much  ma 

ait  ihat  the  vulgar  conception  of  good  painti  _ 

deceptively  like  nature,  Ihe  ordinary  non-artistic  expcrioicc 

realism  is.  with  raic  thou^  popular  eiceptions.  generally 
regarded  as  an  eccentricity. 

Thii  contrast  between  music  and  plastic  art  may  be  partly 
Giptained  by  the  mental  work  undergone,  during  the  nriieat 

sensations  of  space.  When  a  baby  leans  the  shape  of  objects 
by  taking  them  in  bis  hands,  and  gradually  advances  to  the 
discovery  that  bii  toes  belong  to  him,  he  goes  through  nn 
amount  of  work  that  is  quite  forgotten  by  the  adult,  and  its 
complexity  and  difficulty  has  perhaps  only  been  fully  realized 
through  the  experience  of  persons  who  have  been  bom  blind 
but  have  acquired  sight  at  a  mature  age  by  an  operation.     Stich 

prind|>le  that  makes  them  admirable  raw  material  for  >rt. 
The  power  of  distinguishing  sensations  of  sound  is  associated 
with  no  such  mental  skill,  and  is  no  more  complei  than  Ibc 
power  of  diitinguisbing  colours.  On  the  otbci  band,  aound 
is  the  principal  medium  by  which  moil  of  the  higher  sojinals 
both  eiprcsi  and   excite    emotion;  and  hence,  though    until 


s,  just  as  in  painting 


from    the  unorganized 
while  the  ordinary  non- 
erial  lor  plastic 


'Thus  Chineae  and  Japann 


an  optical  and  ^ysiological  t 
mills  justify  their  mclhodi  by 


les.  though 


Sri 
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codified  into  human  speech  it  does  not  give  Any  nw  material 
lor  art,  yet  so  powerful  are  its  primitive  effects  that  music 
(in  the  bird-song  sense  of  sound  indulged  in  for  its  own  attractive* 
oess)  is  as  long  prior  to  language  as  the  brUUant  colours  of 
animala  and  flowers  are  prior  to  painting  (see  SoNo).  Again, 
sound  as  a  warning  or  a  menace  is  eminently  important  in  the 
history  of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation;  and,  above  all,  its 
production  is  instantaneous  and  instinctive. 

All  these  facts,  while  they  tend  to  make  musical  expression 
an  eariy  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  life,  are  extremely 
unfavourable  to  the  early  (tevelopment  of  musical  art.  They 
invested  the  first  musical  attempts  with  a  mysterious  power 
over  listener  and  musician,  by  re-awakening  instincts  more 
powcxful,  because  more  ancient  and  necessary,  than  any  that 
could  ever  have  been  appealed  to  by  so  deliberate  a  process 
as  that  of  drawing  on  a  flat  surface  a  series  of  lines  calculated 
to  remind  the  eye  of  the  appearance  of  solid  objects  in  space. 
It  b  hardly  surprising  that  music  long  remained  as  imperfect 
as  its  legendary  powers  were  portentous,  even  in  the  hands  of 
so  supzcmely  artistic  a  race  as  that  of  classical  Greece;  and  what- 
ever wonder  this  backwardness  might  still  arouse  in  us  vanishes 
when  we  realize  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  process  by  which 
the  principles  of  the  modem- art  were  established. 

3.  Nim-Jtarmonic  and  Greek  Music, — Archaic  music  is  of 
two  kinds — ^the  unwritten,  or  spontaneous,  and  the  recorded, 
or  scientific  The  earliest  musical  art-problems  were  far  too 
difficult  for  conscious  analysis,  but  by  no  means  always  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  lucky  hit  from  an  inspired  singer;  and  thus  folk- 
miok  often  shows  real  beauty  where  the  more  systematic  music 
of  the  time  is  merely  arbitrary.  Moreover,  folk-music  and  the 
present^  music  of  barbarous  and  civilised  non-European  races 
fumish'the  study  of  musical  origins  with  material  analogous  to 
that  given  by  the  present  manners  and  customs  of  different  races 
in  the  study  of  social  evolution  and  ancient  history.  We  may 
mentsoQ  as  examples  the  accurate  comparison  of  the  musical 
scales  of  non-European  races  undertaken  by  A.  J.  ElUs  (On 
Ike  Musical  Scales  of  Various  Nations,  1885);  the  parallel 
nesearches  and  acute  and  cautious  reasoning  of  Ms  friend  and 
drflaborator,  A.  J.  Hipkins  {Dorian  and  Phrygian  reconsidered 
from  a  Non^karmonic  Point  of  View,  1902);  and,  pvhaps  most 
<rf  an,  the  study  of  Japanese  music,  with  its  remarkable  if 
uncertain  sig;ns  of  the  beginning  of  a  harmonic  tendency,  its 
k^cal  coherence,  and  its  affinity  to  Western  scales,  points 
ia  which  it  seems  to  show  a  great  advance  upon  the  Chinese 
muse  from  which  most  of  it  is  derived  (Music  and  Musical 
Instruments  of  Japan,  by  J.  F.  Piggott,  1893).  The  reader  will 
iuKl  detailed  accounts  of  ancient  Greek  music  in  the  article 
on  that  subject  in  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians 
(new  ed.,  iL  223)  and  in  Monro's  Modes  of  Ancient  Greek  Music 
(Garendoa  Press,  1894),  while  both  the  Greek  music  itself, 
and  tbe  steps  by  which  it  passed  through  Graeco-Roman  and 
early  Christian  phases  to  become  the  foundation  of  the  modem 
art,  are  traced  as  dearly  as  is  consbtent  with  accuracy  in 
The  Oxford  History  of  Music,  vol.  i.,  by  Professor  Wooldridge. 
Sir  Hubert  Parry's  Evolution  of  the  Art  of  Music  ("  International 
Sdcotific  Series,"  originally  published  under  the  title  of  Tke 
Art  of  Music)  presents  the  main  lines  of  the  evolution  o(  modem 
musical  ideas  in  the  clearest  and.^ost  readable  form  yet 
attained. 

Sir  Hubert  Parry  illustrates  in  this  work  the  artificiality  of 
our  modem  musical  conceptions  by  the  word  "  cadence," 
which  to  a  modem  musician  belies  its  etymology,  since  it 
notmaUy  means  for  him  no  "  falling  "  close  but  a  pair  of  final 
diocds  rising  from  dominant  to  tonic.  Moreover,  in  consequence 
^  car  harmonic  notions  we  think  of  scales  as  constmcted  from 
the  bottom  upwards;  and  even  in  the  above-mentioned  article 
in  Grove's  Dktionary  all  the  Greek  scales  are,  from  sheer  force 
c£  habit,  written  upwards.  But  the  ancient  and,  almost 
QonretsaHy,  the  primitive  idea  of  music  is  like  that  of  speech, 
m  which  most  inflections  are  in  fact  cadences,  while  rising 
inflexions  express  less  usual  sentiments,  such  as  surprise  or 
interrogaticn.     Again,  our  modem  musical  idea  of  "  high 
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and  "  low  "  is  probably  derived  from  a  sense  of  greater  and  less 
vocal  effort;  and  it  has  been  much  stimulated  by  our  harmonic 
sensej  which  has  necessitated  a  range  of  sounds  incomparably 
greater  than  those  employed  in  any  non-harmonic  system. 
The  Greeks  derived  their  use  of  the  terms  from  the  position 
of  notes  on  their  instruments;  and  the  Greek  kypaU  was  what 
we  should  call  the  lowest  note  of  the  mode,  while  nett  was  the 
highest.  Sir  George  Macfarren  has  pointed  out  (Ency.  Brit., 
9th  ed.,  art.  "  Music  ")  that  Boethius  (c,  aj>.  soo)  already  fell 
into  the  trap  and  tumed  the  Greek  modes  upside  down.  * 

Another  radical  though  less  grotesque  misconception  was 
also  already  well  exploded  by  Macfarren;  but  it  still  frequently 
survives  at  the  present  day,  since  the  study  of  non-harmonic 
scales  is,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  apt  rather  to  encourage 
than  to  dispel  it.  The  more  we  realize  the  importance  of 
differences  in  position  of  intervals  of  various  sizes,  as  producing 
differences  of  character  in  scales,  the  more  irresistible  is  the 
temptation  to  regard  the  ancient  Greek  modes  as  differing  from 
each  other  in  this  way.  And  the  temptation  becomes  greater 
instead  of  less  when  we  have  succeeded  in  thinking  away  our 
modem  harmonic  notions.  Modem  harmonization  enormously 
increases  the  differences  of  expression  between  modes  of  which 
the  melodic  intervals  are  different,  but  it  does  this  in  a  fashion 
that  draws  the  attention  almost  entirely  away  from  these 
differences  of  interval;  and  without  harmony  we  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  distinguish  one  mode  from  another,  unless  it  be 
by  this  different  arrangement  of  intervals.  Nevertheless,  all 
the  evidence  irresistibly  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  while  the 
three  Greek  genera — diatonic,  chromatic,  and  enharmonic — 
were  scales  differing  in  intervals,  the  Greek  modes  were  a  series 
of  scales  identical  in  arrangement  of  interval,  and  differing, 
like  our  modem  keys,  only  in  pitch.  The  three  genera  were 
applied  to  all  these  modes  or. keys,  and  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  their  modifying  effects.  But  the  only  clue 
we  have  to  the  mental  process  by  which  in  a  preharmonic  age 
different  characteristics  can  be  ascribed  to  scales  identical  in 
all  but  pitch,  is  to  be  found  in  the  limited  compass  of  Greek 
musical  sounds,  corresponding  as  it  does  to  the  evident  sensitive- 
ness of  the  Greek  ear  to  differences  in  vocal  effort.  We  have 
only  to  observe  the  compass  of  the  Greek  scale  to  see  that  in 
the  most  esteemed  modes  it  is  much  more  the  compass  of  speaking 
than  o(  singing  voices.  Modem  singing  is  normally  at  a  much 
higher  pitch  than  that  of  the  speaking  voice,  but  there  is  no 
natural  reason,  outside  the  peculiar  nature  of  modem  music, 
why  this  should  be  so.  It  is  highly  probable  that  aU  modern 
singing  wotild  strike  a  classical  Greek  ear  as  an  outcry;  and 
in  any  case  such  variations  of  pitch  as  are  inconsiderable  in 
modem  singing  are  extremely  emphatic  in  the  speaking  voice, 
so  that  they  might  well  make  all  the  difference  to  an  ear  un- 
accustomed to  organized  sound  beyond  the  speaking  compass. 
Again,  much  that  Aristoxenus  and  other  ancient  authorities 
say  of  the  character  of  the  modes  (or  keys)  tends  to  confirm 
the  view  that  that  character  depends  upon  the  position  of  the 
mese  or  keynote  within  the  general  compass.  Thus  Aristotle 
(Politics,  v.  (viii.)  7, 1342  b.  20)  states  thai  certain  low-pitched 
modes  suit  the  voices  of  old  men,  and  thus  we  may  conjecture 
that  even  the  position  of  tones  and  semitones  might  in  the 
Dorian  and  Phrygian  modes  bring  the  bolder  portion  of  the 
scale  in  all  three  genera  into  the  best  regions  of  the  average 
young  voice,  while  the  Ionian  and  Lydian  might  lead  the  voice 
to  dwell  more  upon  semitones  and  enharmonic  intervals,  and 
so  account  for  the  heroic  character  of  the  former  and  the  sensual 
character  of  the  latter  (Plato,  Republic,  398  to  400). 

Of  the  Greek  genera,  the  chromatic  and  enharmonic  (especially 

^  It  b  worth  adding  that  in  the  i6th  century  the  great  contrapun- 
tal compoter  Costanzo  Porta  had  been  led  by  doubu  on  the  subject 
to  the  wonderful  conclusion  that  ancient  Greek  music  was  poly- 
phonic, and  oo  constructed  as  to  be  invertible ;  in  illustration  of  which 
theory  he  andA^ncentino  composed  four-part  motets  in  each  of  the 
Greek  genera  (diatonic,  chromatic  and  enharmonic),  Porta'*  being 
constructed  like  the  12th  and  13th  fugues  in  Bach's  Kunsl  der  Fugc 
so  as  to  be  equally  euphonious  when  sung  upside  downl  (See 
Hawkins's  History  of  Music,  i.  1 12.) 
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the  latter)  show  very  clearly  the  origin  of  so  many  primitive 
scales  in  the  interval  of  the  downward  fourth.  That  interval 
{e.g.  from  C  to  G)  is  believed  to  be  the  earliest  melodic  relation- 
ship which  the  ear  learnt  to  fix;  and  most  of  the  primitive  scales 
were  formed  by  the  accretion  of  auxiliary  notes  at  the  bottom 
of  this  intervid,  and  the  addition  of  a  similar  interval,  with 
similar  accretions,  below  the  former.  In  this  way  a  pentatonic 
scale,  like  that  of  so  many  Scotch  melodies,  can  easily  be  formed 
(thus,  C,  A,  G;  F,  D,  C) ;  and  though  some  primitive  scales  seem 
to  have  been  on  the  nucleus  of  the  rising  fifth,'while  the  Siamese 
now  use  two  scales  of  which  not  a  single  note  within  the  octave 
can  be  accounted  for  by  any  known  principle,  still  we  may 
•consider  that  for  general  historic  purposes  the  above  example 
is  typical.  The  Greeks  divided  their  downward  fourth  into 
four  notes,  called  a  tetrackord;  and  by  an  elaborate  system  of 
linking  tetrachords  together  they  gave  their  scale  a  compass 
of  two  octaves.  The  enharmonic  tetrachord,  being  the  most 
ancient,  gathered  the  lower  three  notes  very  closely  to  the 
bottom,  leaving  the  second  note  no  less  than  a  major  third 
irom  the  top,  thus— C,Ab,  G',  G;  (where  G'  stands  for  a  note 
2)etween  Ab  and  G).  The  chromatic  tetrachord  was  C,  Bbb, 
Ab,  G;  and  the  diatonic  tetrachord  was  C,  Bb,  Ab,  G.  It  is  this 
last  that  has  become  the  foundation  of  modem  music,  and  the 
Greeks  themselves  soon  preferred  it  to  the  other  genera  and 
found  a  scientific  basis  for  it.  In  the  first  place  they  noticed 
that  its  notes  (and,  less  easily,  the  notes  of  the  chromatic  scale) 
could  be  connected  by  a  series  of  those  intervals  which  they 
recognized  as  concordant.  These  were,  the  fourth;  its  converse, 
or  inversion,  the  fifth;  and  the  octave.  The  notes  of  the  enhar- 
monic tetrachord  could  not  be  connected  by  any  such  series. 
In  the  articles  on  Harmony  and  Sound  account  is  given  of 
the  historic  and  scientific  foundations  of  the  modem  conception 
of  concord;  and  although  this  harmonic  conception  applies 
to  simultaneous  notes,  while  the  Greeks  concemed  themselves 
only  with  successive  notes,  it  is  nevertheless  permissible  to 
regard  the  Greek  sense  of  concord  in  successive  notes  as  con- 
taining the  germ  of  our  harmonic  sense.  The  stability  of  the 
diatonic  scale  was  assured  as  early  as  the  6th  century  B.q.  when 
Pythagoras  discovered  (if  he  did  not  leam  from  Egypt  or  India) 
the  extremely  simple  mathematical  proportions  of  its  intervals. 
And  tips  discovery  was  of  unique  importance,  as  fixing  the 
intervals  by  a  criterion  that  could  never  be  obscured  by  the 
changes  of  taste  and  custom  otherwise  inevitable  in  music  that 
has  no  conscious  harmonic  principles  to  guide  it.  At  the  same 
time,  the  foundation  of  a  music  as  yet  immature  and  ancillary 
to  drama,  on  an  acoustic  science  ancillary  to  a  priori  mathe- 
matics, was  not  without  disadvantage  to  the  art;  and  it  is 
arguable  that  the  great  difficiilty  with  which  during  the 
medieval  beginnings  of  modem  harmony  the  concords  of  the 
third  and  sixth  were  rationalized  may  have  been  increased  by 
the  fact  that,  the  Pythagorean  system  left  these  intervals  con- 
siderably out  of  tune.  In  preharmonic  times  mathematics 
could  not  direct  even  the  most  obsetvant  ear  to  the  study  of 
those  phenomena  of  upper  partials  of  which  Helmholtz,  in 
1863,  was  the  first  to  explain  the  significance;  and  thus  though 
the  Greeks  knew  the  difference  between  a  major  and  minor 
lone,  on  which  half  the  question  depended,  they  could  not 
possibly  arrive  at  the  modem  reasons  for  adding  both  kinds 
of  tone  in  order  to  make  the  major  third.   (See  Soxtnd.) 

Here  we  must  digress  in  order  to  illustrate  what  is  implied 
by  our  modem  harmonic  sense;  for  the  difference  that  this 
makes  to  our  whole  musical  consciousness  is  by  no  means  uni- 
versaUy  realized.  Music,  as  we  now  understand  it,  expresses 
itself  ia  the  interaction  of  three  elements— rhythm,  melody  and 
barmony.  The  first  two  are  obviously  as  ancient  as  human 
consciousness  itself.  Without  the  third  a  musical  art  of  per- 
manent value  and  intelligibility  has  not  been  known  to  attain 
independent  existence.  With  harmony  music  assumes  the 
existence  of  a  kind  of  space  in  three  dimensions,  none  of  which 
can  subsist  without  at  least  implying  the  others.  When  we 
bear  an  unaccompanied  melody  we  cannot  help  interpreting 
it  in  the  light  of  its  most  probable  harmonies.    Hence,  when 


it  does  not  imply  consistebt  harmonies  it  seems  to  us  quaint 
or  strange;  because,  unleu  it  is  very  remote  from  our  harmonic 
conceptions,  it  at  least  implies  at  any  given  moment  some 
simple  harmony  which  in  the  next  moment  it  contradicts. 
Thus  our  inferences  as  to  the  expression  intended  by  music 
that  has  not  come  under  European  influence  are  tmsafe,  and 
the  pleasure  we  take  in  such  music  is  capricious.  The  effort  of 
thinking  away  our  harmonic  preconceptions  is  probably  the 
most  violent  piece  of  mental  gymnastics  in  all  artistic  exi>erience, 
and  furnishes  much  excuse  for  a  sceptical  attitude  as  to  the 
artistic  value  of  preharmonic  music,  which  has  at  all  events 
never  become  even  partially  independent  of  poetry  and  dance. 
Thus  the  rhythm  of  classical  Greek  music  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  identical  with  that  of  verse,  and  its  beauty  and  ex- 
predion  appreciated  in  virtue  of  that  identity.  From  the  modem 
musical  point  of  view  the  rhythm  of  words  is  limited  to  a  merely 
monotonous  uniformity  of  flow,  with  minute  undulations  which 
are  musically  chaotic  (see  Rhytioi).  The  example  of  Greek 
tragedy,  with  the  reports  of  its  all-pervading  music  (in  many 
cases,  as  in  that  of  Aeschylus,  composed  by  the  dramatist 
himself)  could  not  fail  to  fire  the  imaginations  of  modem  pioneers 
and  reformers  of  opera;  and  Monteverde,  Gluck  and  Wagner 
convinced  themselves  and  their  contemporaries  that  their  work 
was,  amongst  other  things,  a  revival  of  Greek  tragedy.  But  all 
that  is  known  of  Greek  music  shows  that  it  represents  no  such 
modem  ideas,  as  far  as  their  really  musical  aspect  is  concerned. 
It  represents,  rather,  an  organization  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
voice,  no  doubt  as  elaborate  and  artistic  as  the  organization 
of  verse,  no  doubt  powerful  in  heightening  the  emotional  and 
dramatic  effect  of  words  and  action,  but  in  no  way  essential 
to  the  understanding  or  the  organization  of  the  works  which  it 
adorned.  The  classical  Greek  preference  for  the  diatonic  scale 
indicfl^tes  a  latent  harmonic  sense  and  also  that  temperance 
which  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  general  Greek  sense  of  beauty; 
but,  beyond  this  and  similar  generalities,  all  the  research  in  the 
world  will  not  enable  us  to  understand  the  Greek  musician's 
mind.  Non-harmonic  music  is  a  world  of  two  dimensions,  and 
we  must  now  inquire  how  men  came  to  rise  from  this  "  flatland  "- 
to  the  solid  world  of  sound  in  which  Palestrina,  Bach,  Beethoven 
and  Wagner  live. 

3.  Harmonic  Origins, — Although  the  simultaneoos  blending 
of  different  sounds  was  never  seriously  contemplated  by  the 
Greeks,  yet  in  classical  times  they  were  fond  of  singing  with 
high  and  low  voices  in  octaves.  This  was  called  magadiang, 
from  the  name  of  an  instrument  on  which  playing  in  octaves 
was  rendered  easy  by  means  of  a  bridge  that  divided  the  strings 
at  two-thirds  of  their  length.  While  the  practice  was  esteemed 
for  the  beauty  of  the  blending  of  different  voices,  it  was  tolerated 
only  because  of  the  peculiar  effect  of  identity  furnished  by 
the  different  notes  of  the  octave,  and  no  other  interval  was  so 
used  by  the  Greeks.  In  the  article  on  Harmony  the  degrees  of 
identity-in-diff^rence  which  characterize  the  simpler  harmonic 
intervals  are  analysed,  and  the  main  steps  are  indicated  by  which 
the  more  complicated  medieval  magadizing  uses  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  (the  sympkonia,  diaphonia  or  organum  of  Hucbald) 
gave  way  (partly  by  their  own  interchange  and  partly  through 
experiments  in  the  introduction  of  ornaments  and  variety) 
to  the  modem  conception  of  harmony  as  consisting  of  voices 
or  parts  that  move  independently  to  the  exclusion  of  such  parallel 
motion.  In  The  Oxford  History  of  Music,  vols.  L  and  ii.,  will 
be  found  abundant  examples  of  every  stage  of  the  process, 
which  begins  with  the  organum  or  diaphony  that  prevailed 
until  the  death  of  Guido  of  Arezzo  (about  Z050)  and  passes 
through  the  discarU,  or  measured  music,  of  the  Z3th  century, 
in  which  rhythm  is  first  organized  on  a  sufficiently  firm  basis  to 
enable  voices  to  sing  contrasted  rhythms  simultaneously, 
while  the  new  harmonic  criterion  of  the  independence  of  parts 
more  and  more  displaces  and  shows  its  opposition  to  the  old 
criterion  of  parallelism. 

The  most  extraordinary  example  of  these  conflicting  principles 
is  the  famous  rota  "  Sumer  is  icumen  in,"  a  Z3th-century  round 
in  four  parts  on  a  canonic  ground-bass  in  two.  Recent  researches 
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bave  brou^t  to  Eg^t  a  number  of  norics  la  tBe  tcnoM  o?  mdet, 
cvKdmdus,  rondd  (neither  the  later  rondo  nor  the  round,  but  a 
kind  o£  tdple  connteipomt),  which  show  that  "  Sumer  is  icumen 
in  "  cwitaim  no  unique  technical  feature;  but  no  work  within 
two  centniks  of  its  date  attains  a  style  so  nearly  intelUgible 
to  modem  eaxs.  Its  richness  and  firmness  of  harmony  are 
soch  that  the  frequent  use  of  consecutive  fifths  and  octaves, 
in  strict  accordance  with  X3th-century  principles,  has  to  our 
cars  an  the  effect  of  a  series  of  grammatiol  blunders,  so  sharply 
does  it  Gontrsst  with  the  smooth  counterpoint  of  the  rest.  In 
what  light  this  smooth  countezpoint  struck  contemporaries, 
or  how  its  author  (who  may  or  may  not  be  the  writer  of  the 
Reading  MS.,  John  of  Fomsete)  arrived  at  it,  is  not  dear, 
thou^  W.  S.  Rockstro's  amTisIng  article,  *'  Sumer  is  iciuicn 
In,"  in  Grove's  DicHonary,  is  very  plausible.  All  that  we  know  is 
that  mnsic  in  &)^and  in  the  13th  century  must  have  been  at 
a  comparatively  high  state  of  development;  and  we  may  also 
conjecture  that  the  tuneful  character  of  this  wonderful  rota 
has  som^hing  in  common  with  the  unwritten  but  famous 
soQS^  (rf  the  aristocratic  troubadours,  or  tromtrtSt  of  the  X2th 
and  xjth  centoxies,  who,  while  disdaining  to  practise  the  art  of 
accompaniment  or  the  art  of  scientific  and  written  music, 
andoabtedly  set  the  fashion  in  melody,  and,  being  themselves 
poets  as  wdl  as  singers,  formed  the  current  notions  as  to  the 
rdatkms  between  musical  and  poetic  rhythm.  The  music 
of  Adam  de  la  Bale,  sumamed  Le  Bossu  d' Arras  (c  xajo-iaSS), 
shows  the  transformation  of  the  troubadour  into  the  learned 
mosicxan;  and,  neariy  a  century  later,  the  more  ambitious 
efforts  of  a  greater  French  poet  (like  his  contemporary  Petrarca, 
one  of  Chaucer's  modeb  in  poetic  technique),  Guillaume  dc 
Mafhault  {fi.  X350),  mark  a  further  technical  advance,  though  they 
are  not  ^ipredabfy  more  intelligible  to  the  modem  ear. 

In  the  nett  century  we  find  an  Englishman,  John  Dunstable, 
who  had  as  early  as  X437  acquired  a  European  reputation; 
while  his  works  were  so  soon  lost  sight  of  that  until  recently 
he  was  almost  a  legendary  character,  sometimes  revered  as  the 
**  inventor  "  of  omnterpoint,  and  once  or  twice  even  identified 
with  St  Dunstanl  Recently  a  great  deal  of  his  work  has  come 
to  Eg^  and  it  shows  us  (especially  when  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  fact  that  the  early  Netherlandish  master,  G.  Dufay, 
did  not  die  until  X474,  twenty-one  years  after  Dunstable)  that 
En^ish  ootinterpoint  was  fully  cabbie  of  showing  the  composers 
of  the  Netherlands  the  path  by  which  they  were  to  reach  the 
azt  <tf  the  "  (jolden  age."  In  such  examples  of  Dunstable's  work 
as  that  appended  to  the  article  "Dunstable"  in  Grove's 
Dkticnary  (new  ed.,  L  744)  we  see  music  spproaching  a  style 
more  or  les  consistently  intelligible  to  a  modem  ear;  and  in 
En^ish  Carols  of  the  jyth  Century  (1891)  several  two-part 
compositions  of  the  period,  in  a  style  resembling  Dunstable's, 
have  been  made  accessible  to'  modem  readers  and  filled  out  into 
foor-part  music  by  the  editor  "in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  time."  And  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Mr 
Eockstro's  skill  would  not  have  been  held  in  the  xsth  century  to 
savour  overmuch  of  the  Black  Art,  still  the  success  of  his  attempt 
shows  that  the  musical  conceptions  he  is  dealing  with  are  no 
locger  radically  different  from  those  of  our  modem  musical 


4.  Tke  CoUen  Age.— The  struggle  towards  the  realization 
of  mature  musical  art  seems  incredibly-  slow  when  we  do  not 
realize  its  difficulty,  and  wonderfully  rapid  as  soon  as  we  attempt 
to  ima^ne  the  effort  of  first  forming  those  harmonic  conceptions 
vhkh  are  second  nature  to  us.  Even  at  the  time  of  Dunstable 
and  Dufay  the  development  of  the  contrapuntal  idea  of  inde- 
peadence  of  parts  had  not  yet  so  transformed  the  harmonic 
cerasdnianess  that  the  ancient  parallelisms  or  consecutive 
{mnhs  and  fifths  that  were  the  backbone  of  discant  could 
be  sea  in  their  tme  light  as  contradictory  to  the  contrapuntal 
meihod.  By  the  beginmng  of  the  x6th  century,  however,  the 
Uws  d  counterpoint  were  substantially  fixed;  practice  was 
for  a  iriule  imperfect,  and  aims  still  uncertain,  but  skill  was 
isdtasing  and  soon  became  marvellous;  and  in  i6th-cenlury 
Bnsk  we  leave  the  archaic  world  altogether.   Henceforth  music 


may  show  Virions  phenomena  of  cnideness,  decadence  and 
transition,  but  its  transition-periods  will  always  derive  light 
from  the  put,  whatever  the  darkness  of  the  future. 

In  the  best  music  of  the  i6th  century  we  have  no  need  of 
research  or  uKUtal  gymnastics,  beyond  what  is  necessary  in 
all  art  to  secure  intelligent  presentation  and  attentioo.  Its 
materials  show  us  the  "  three  dimensions  "  of  music  in  their 
simplest  state  of  perfect  balance.  Rhythm,  emancipated  from 
the  tyranny  of  verse,  is  free  to  coK>rdinate  and  contrast  a  multi- 
tude  of  mdodies  which  by  the  very  independence  of  their  flow 
produce  a  mass  of  harmony  that  passes  from  concord  to  concord 
through  ordered  varieties  of  transitional  discord.  The  criterion 
of  discord  is  no  longer  that  of  mere  harshness,  but  is  modified 
by  the  conception  ^  the  simplicity  or  remoteness  of  the  steps 
by  which  the  flux  of  independent  simultaneous  melodies  passes 
from  one  concord,  or  point  of  repose,  to  another.  When  the 
music  reaches  a  climax,  or  its  fboal  conclusion,  the  point  of 
repose  is,  of  course,  greatly  emphasized.  It  is  accordingly  the 
"  cadences "  or  full  closes  of  x6th-century  music  that  show 
the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  harmonic  ideas  of  the  present 
day;  and  it  is  also  at  these  points  that  certain  notes  were  most 
frequently  raised  so  as  to  modify  the  ecclesiastical  modes  which 
are  derived  more  or  less  directly  from  the  melodic  diatonic 
scale  of  the  Greeks,  and  misnamed,  according  to  inevitable 
medieval  misconceptions,  after  the  Greek  modes.* 

In  other  passages  our  modem  ears,  when  unaccustomed  to 
the  style,  feel  that  the  harmony  is  strange  and  lacking  in  definite 
direction;  and  we  are  apt  to  form  the  hasty  conclusion  that  the 
mode  is  an  archaic  survivaL  A  more  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  art  soon  shows  that  its  shifting  and  vague  modulations 
are  no  mere  survival  of  a  scale  inadequate  for  any  but  melodic 
purposes,  but  the  natural  result  of  a  state  of  things  in  which  only 
two  species  of  chord  aro  available  as  points  of  repose  at  all.  If 
no  successions  (^  such  chords  wero  given  prominence,  except  those 
that  define  key  according  to  modem  notions  based  upon  a  much 
greater  variety  of  harmony,  the  resulting  monotony  and  triviality 
would  be  intolerable.  Moreover,  there  is  in  this  music  just 
as  much  and  no  more  of  formal  antithesis  and  sequence  as  its 
harpnony  will  suffice  to  hold  together.  Lastly,  we  shall  find, 
on  comparing  the  masterpieces  of  the  period  with  works  of 
inferior  rank,  that  in  the  masterpieces  the  most  archaic  modal 
features  are  expressive,  varied  and  beautiftil;  while  in  the  inferior 
works  they  are  often  avoided  in  favour  of  ordinary  modem 
ideas,  and,  when  they  occur,  are  always  accidental  and  monoto- 
nous, although  in  strict  cooiormity  with  the  rules  of  the  time. 
The  consistent  limitations  of  harmony,  form  and  rhythm  have 
the  further  consequence  that  the  only  artistic  music  possible 
within  them  is  purely  vocaL  The  use  of  instmments  is  little 
more  than  a  necessary  evil  for  the  support  of  voices  in  case  of 
insufficient  opportunity  for  practice;  and  although  the  origins 
of  instrumental  music  are  already  of  some  artistic  interest  in 
the  x6th  century,  we  must  leave  them  out  of  our  account  if  our 
object  is  to  present  mature  artistic  ideas  in  proper  proportions. 

The  principles  of  x6th-century  art^orms  are  diKussed  in 
more  detail  in  the  article  on  Contsapuntal  Forms.  Here  we 
will  treat  the  formal  criteria  on  a  general  basis;  especially  as 
with  art  on  such  simple  principles  the  distinction  between  one 
art-form  and  another  is  apt  to  be  either  too  external  or  too 
subtle  for  stability.  With  music  there  is  a  stronger  probability 
than  in  any  other  art  that  merely  mechanical  devices  will  be 
self-evident,  and  thus  they  may  become  either  dangerous  or 
effective.  With  the  masters  of  the  Netherlands  they  speedily 
became  both.   Two  adjacent  groups  of  illustrations  in  Burney's 

*The  technical  nature  of  the  subject  forbids  us  to  discuss  the 
origin  and  characteristics  of  the  preat  Ambrosian  and  Gregorian 
collections  of  mdodic  church  music  on  which  nearly  all  mraieval 
and  16th-century  polyphony  was  based,  and  from  which  the  ecclesi- 
astical modes  were  derived.  Professor  Wooldridge  in  The  Oxford 
History  of  MunCt  i.  20-44,  has  shown  the  continuity  of  this  early 
Christian  music  with  the  Graeco- Roman  music,  and  the  origin  of  its 
modes  in  the  Ptolemaic  modification  (c.  a.d.  150)  of  the  Greek 
diatonic  scale;  while  a  recent  defence  of  the  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion of  a  revision  by  St  Gregory  will  be  found  in  the  article  on 
"  Gregorian  music  "  in  Grove  s  Dictionary  (new  cd.)»  ii.  335. 
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Hist&ry  of  Music  will  show  on  the  one  hand  the  astonishing 
way  in  which  early  polyphonic  composers  learnt  to  "  dance 
in  fetters,"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  expressive  power  that 
they  attained  by  that  discipline.  Bumey  quotes  from  the 
venerable  X5th<century  master  Okeghem,  or  Okenheim,  some 
canons  so  designed  as  to  be  singable  in  all  modes.  They  are 
by  no  means  extreme  cases  of  the  ingenuity  which  Okenheim 
and  his  pupils  often  employed;  but  though  they  are  not  very 
valuable  artistically  (and  are  not  even  correctly  deciphered 
by  Bumey)*  they  prove  that  mechanical  principles  may  be  a 
help  rather  tlum  a  hindrance  to'  the  attainment  of  a  smooth 
and  plastic  style.  Bumey  most  appropriately  follows  them 
with  Josquin  Des  Prds's  wonderful  Deploration  de  Jekan  Okenheim, 
in  wUch  the  tenor  sings  the  plain  chant  of  the  Requiem  a  degree 
below  its  proper  pitch,  while  the  other  voices  sing  a  pastoral 
dirge  in  French.  Hie  device  of  transposing  the  plain  chant  a 
note  bwer,  and  making  the  tenor  sing  it  in  that  position  through- 
out the  whole  piece,  is  obviously  as  mechanical  as  any  form  of 
acrostic:  but  it  is  happily  calculated  to  impress  our  ears,  even 
though,  unlike  Josquin's  contemporaries,  most  of  us  are  not 
famiUar  with-  the  fAun  chant  in  its  normal  position;  because 
it  alters  the  position  of  all  the  semitones  and  gives  the  chant 
a  plaintive  minor  character  which  is  no  less  impressive  in  itself 
than  as  a  contrast  to  the  orthodox  form.  And  the  harmonic 
superstructure  is  as  fine  an  instance  of  the  expressive  possibilities 
of  the  church  modes  at  their  apogee  from  modem  tonality  as 
could  be  found  anywhere.  A  stiU  nobler  example,  which  we 
may  perhaps  acclaim  as  the  earliest  really  sublime  masterpiece 
in  music,  is  Josquin's  Miserere,  which  is  accessible  in  a  modem 
edition.  In  this  monumental  work  one  of  the  tenor  parts  is 
called  Vagans,  because  it  sings  the  burden  Miserere  mei  Deus 
at  regular  intervals,  in  an  almost  monotonous  wailing  figure, 
wandering  through  each  successive  degree  of  the  scale  throughout 
the  composition.  The  effect,  aided  as  it  is  by  consummate 
rhetorical  power  in  every  detail  of  the  surrounding  mass  of 
harmony  and  counterpoint,  is  extremely  expressive;  and  the 
device  lends  itself  to  every  shade  of  feeling  in  the  works  of  the 
greatest  of  all  Netherland  masters,  Orlando  di  Lasso.  Palestrina 
is  less  fond  of  it.  Like  all  more  obvious  formal  devices  it  is 
crowded  out  of  his  Roman  art  by  the  exquisite  subtlety  of  his 
sense  of  proportion,  and  the  exalted  spirituality  of  his  style 
which,  while  it  allows  him  to  set  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet 
in  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  in  much  the  same  spirit  as 
that  in  which  they  would  be  treated  in  an  illuminated  Bible, 
forbids  him  to  stimulate  a  sense  of  form  that  might  distract 
the  mind  from  the  sense  of  mystery  and  awe  proper  to  objects 
of  devout  contemplation.  Yet  in  one  of  his  greatest  motets, 
Tribularer  si  nescirem,  the  burden  of  Josquin*s  Miserere  appears 
with  the  same  treatment  and  purpose  as  in  its  prototype. 

But  with  the  lesser  Flemish  masters,  and  sometimes  with 
the  greatest,  such  mechanical  principles  often  became  not  only 
inexpressive  but  absolutely  destmctive  to  musical  effect.  The 
ingenuity  necessary  to  make  the  stubbom  material  of  music 
plastic  was  not  so  easily  attainable  as  the  ingenuity  necessary 
to  tum  music  into  a  mathematical  game;  and  when  Palestrina  was 
in  his  prime  the  inferior  composers  so  outnumbered  the  masters 
to  whom  music  was  a  devout  language,  and  so  degraded  the 
art,  not  only  by  ousting  genuine  musical  expression  but  by 
foisting  secular  tunes  and  words  into  the  church  services,  that 
one  of  the  minor  questions  with  which  the  Council  of  Trent 
was  concerned  was  whether  polyphonic  church  music  should  be 
totally  abolished  with  other  abuses,  or  whether  it  was  capable 
of  reform.  Legendary  history  relates  that  Palestrina  submitted 
for  judgment  three  masses  of  which  the  Missa  papae  Marcelli 
proved  to  be  so  sublime  that  it  waS  henceforth  accepted  as  the 
ideal  church  music  (see  Palestsina).  This  tale  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  chronology  of  Palestrina's  works,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Palestrina  was  officially  recognized  by  the  Church 
as  a  bulwark  against  bad  taste.  But  we  must  not  allow 
this  to  mislead  us  as  to  the  value  of  church  music  before 

*  The  correct  version  will  be  found  in  The  Oxford  History  of  Music, 
H.  215. 


Palestrina.  Nor  most  we  follow  the  example  of  Baini,  who, 
in  his  detestation  of  what  he  is  {leased  to  call  fiammiiigo  fqualcre, 
views  with  uncritical  suspicion  any  work  in  which  Palestrina 
does  not  confine  himself  to  strictly  Italian  methods  of  eipression. 
A  notion  still  prevails  tliat  Josquin  represents  counterpoint  in 
an  anatomical  perfection  into  which  Palestrina  was  the  first 
to  breathe  life  and  soul.  This^ves  an  altogether  inadequate 
idea  of  z6th-century  music.  Palestrina  brought  the  century  to  a 
glorious  close  and  is  undoubtedly  its  greatest  master,  but  he 
is  primus  inter  pares;  and  in  every  part  of  Europe  music  was 
represented,  even  before  the  middle  of  the  century,  by  masters 
who  have  every  claim  to  immortality  that  sincerity  of  aim, 
completeness  of  range^  and  depth  and  perfection  of  style  can 
give.  It  has  been  rightly  called  the  golden  age  of  music,  and 
our  chronological  table  at  the  end  Jot  this  article  gives  but  an 
inadequate  idea  of  the  mmiber  of  its  fnasters  whom  no  lover 
of  music  ought  to  neglect.  It  is  not  exclusivdy  aa  age  of  church 
music.  It  is  also  the  age  of  madrigals,  both  secular  and  spiritual ; 
and,  small  as  was  its  range  of  expression,  there  has  been  no 
period  in  musical  art  when  the  distinctions  between  secular  and 
ecclesiastical  style  were  more  accurately  maintained  by  the  great 
masters,  as  ^  abundantly  shown  by  the  test  cases  in  which 
masses  of  the  best  period  have  been  based  on  secular  themes. 
(See  Madugal.) 

5.  The  Monadic  Revoluiion  and  its  ResuUs.—Ukt  all  golden 
ages,  that  of  music  vanished  at  the  first  appearance  of  a  knowledge 
beyond  its  limitations.  The  first  and  simplest  realisation  of 
mature  art  is  widespread  and  nourishes  a  veritable  army  of  great 
men;  its  masterpieces  are  innumerable,  and  its  organization 
is  so  complete  that  no  narrowness  or  specialization  can  be  felt 
in  the  nature  of  its  limitations.  Yet  these  are  exceedingly 
close,  and  the  most  modest  attempt  to  widen  them  may  have 
disastrous  results.  Many  experiments  were  tried  before  Pales- 
trina's death  and  throughout  the  century,  notably  by  the 
elder  and  younger  Gabrieli.  Perhaps  Palestrina  himsielf  is 
the  only  great  composer  of  the  time  who  never  violates  the 
principles  of  his  art.  Orlando  di  Lasso,  unlike  Palestrina, 
wrote  almost  as  much  secular  as  sacred  music,  and  in  his  youth 
indulged  in  many  eccentricities  in  a  chromatic  style  which  he 
afterwards  leamt  to  detest.  But  if  experiments  are  to  revolu- 
tionize art  it  is  necessary  that  their  novelty  shall  already  embody 
some  artistic  principle  of  coherence.  No  such  principle  wiU 
avail  to  connect  the  Phrygian  mode  with  a  chord  containing  A#; 
and,  however  proud  the  youthful  Orlando  di  Lasso  may  be  at 
being  the  first  to  write  A#,  neither  his  early  chromatic  experiments 
nor  those  of  Cipriano  di  Rore,  which  he  admired  so  much,  left 
a  mark  on  musical  history.  They  appealed  to  nothing  deeper 
than  a  desire  for  sensational  variety  of  harmony;  and,  while 
they  carried  the  successions  of  chords  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  modes,  they  brought  no  new  elements  into  the  chords 
themselves. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  the  true  revolutionary 
principles  were  vigorously  at  work,  and  the  powerful  genius 
of  Monteverde  speedily  made  it  impossible  for  men  of  impres- 
sionable artistic  temper  to  continue  to  work  in  the  old 
style  when  such  vast  new  regions  of  thought  lay  open  to 
them.  In  the  year  of  Palestrina's  death,  1594,  Monteverde  pub- 
lished, in  his  third  book  of  madrigals,  works  in  which  without 
going  irrevocably  beyond  the  letter  of  z6th-€entury  law  he  showed 
far  more  zeal  for  emotional  expression  than  sense  of  euphony. 
In  1599  he  published  madrigals  in  which 'his  means  of  expression 
involve  harmonic  principles  altogether  incompatible  with  x6th- 
century  ideas.  But  he  soon  ceased  to  place  confidence  in  the 
madrigal  as  an  adequate  art-form  for  his  new  ideals  of  expression, 
and  he  found  an  unlimited  field  in  musical  drama.  Dramatic 
music  received  its  first  stimulus  from  a  group  of  Florentine 
dilettanti,  who  aspired  amongst  other  things  to  revive  the  ideals  of 
Greek  tragedy.  Under  their  auspices  the  first  true  opera 
ever  performed  in  pubUc,  Jacopo  Peri's  Euridice,  appeared  in 
x6oo.  Monteverde  found  the  conditions  of  dramatic  music 
more  favourable  to  his  experiments  than  those  of  choral  music, 
in  which  both  voices  and  ears  are  at  their  highest  sensibility 
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to  disocwd.  Instruments  do  not  Ucnd  like  voices;  and  players, 
prododng  their  notes  by  more  mechanical  means,  have  not 
the  siager's  difficulty  in  making  combinations  which  the  ear 
does  not  readily  understand. 

The  one  difficulty  of  the  new  art  was  fatal:  there  were  no 
Kmftafioiw  When  Montevetde  introduced  his  unprepared 
disonds,  the  effect  upon  musical  style  was  like  that  of  intro- 
ducing modem  metaphors  into  classical  Greek.  There  were 
no  harmofiic  principles  to  control  the  new  material,  except 
those  which  just  sufiBced  to  hold  together  the  pure  z6th-century 
style;  and  that  style  depended  on  an  exquisite  continuity  of 
flow  which  was  incompatible  with  any  rigidity  either  of  har- 
mony or  rhythm.  Accordingly  there  were  also  no  rhythmic 
prindf^es  to  hdd  M<»teverde's  work  together,  except  such 
35  could  be  bonowed  from  types  of  secular  and  popular  music 
that  had  hitherto  been  beneath  serious  attention.  If  the  xyth 
cottaxy  seems  almost  devoid  of  great  musical  names  it  is  not 
for  want  of  incessant  musical  activity.  The  task  of  organizing 
new  leaumcca  into  a  consistent  language  was  too  gigantic  to 
be  armmpii^ed  within  three  generations.  Its  fascinating 
dnunatic  saggestiveness  and  inadculable  range  disguised  for 
those  who  first  undertook  it  the  fact  that  the  new  art  was  as 
difficult  and  clementaxy  in  its  beginnings  as  the  very  beginning 
d  harmony  itself  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  And  the 
most  beautiful  compositions  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century 
are  rather  those  which  show  the  decadence  of  x6th-centttry  art 
than  those  in  which  the  new  principles  were  most  consistently 
adc^ted.  Tlius  the  madrigals  of  Monteverde,  though  often 
dun  and  always  rough*  contain  more  music  than  his  operas. 
On  the  other  hand,  almost  until  the  middle  of  the  zyth  century 
great  men  were  not  wanting  who  still  carried  on  the  pure 
poiypbanic  st]^.  Their  asceticism  denotes  a  spirit  less  compre* 
hoM^  than  that  of  the  great  artists  for  whom  the  golden  age 
WIS  a  natural  environment;  but  in  parts  of  the  world  where  the 
new  mAMTM'P*  did  not  yet  prevail  even  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  a  composer  like  Oriando  Gibbons,  who  died  in  1625,  is 
well  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  great  Italian  and  Flemish 
of  the  preceding  century. 


But  the  main  task  of  composers  of  the  xTth  century  lay 

dse^diere;  and  if  the  result  of  their  steady  attention  to  it  was 

tzrvial  in  comparison  with  the  glories  of  the  past,  it  at  least 

led  to  the  glories  of  the  greater  world  organized  by  Bach  and 

Handd.    The  eariy  monodists,  Monteverde  and  his  fellows, 

doected  attention  to  the  right  quarter  in  attempting  to  express 

eaotioii  by  means  of  single  voices  supported  by  instruments; 

hot  the  formless  declamation  of  their  dramatic  writings  soon 

pioved  too^nonotonous  for  permanent  interest,  and  such  method 

as  it  showed  became  permanent  only  by  being  codified  into 

the  fsmaaHaA  of .  f eotelfw,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  very 

happy  idealizatioas  of  speech^cadence,  and  which  accordingly 

arnwe  as  draxiuitic  elonents  in  music  at  the  present  day, 

though  like  an  rhetorical  figures,  they  have  often  lost  meaning 

£nia  careless  use.^   It  was  all  very  weO  to  revolutionize  current 

Goacefrtioas  of  harmony,  so  that  chords  were  no  longer  considered, 

as  in  the  days  of  pure  polsrpbony,  to  be  the  result  of  so  many 

iadepeadent  melodies.    But  in  art,,  as  elsewhere,  new  thought 

eventnaDy  shows  itself  as  an  addition  to,  not  a  substitute  for, 

the  wfadom  of  ages.    Moreover,  it  is  a  mistake,  though  one 

f*idnfifd  fay  fai^  authorities,  to  suppose  that  the  x6th-century 

coByobeis  did  not  appreciate  the  b«iuty  of  successions  of  chords 

2psrt  from  polyphonic  design.    On  the  contrary,  Palestrina 

and  Orlando  di  Luso  themselves  are  the  greatest  masters  the 

vorid  has  ever  seen  of  a  style  which  depends  wholly  6n  the 

beauty  of  masses  of  harxnony,  entirely  devoid  of  polsrphoiuc 

detail,  and  held  together  by  a  delicatdy  balanced  rhythm  in 

symmetry  is  as  Carefully  avoided  as  it  is  in  the 

of  chords  themsdves.    Nevertheless,  the  monody 

of  the  XTth  century  is  radically  different  in  principle,  not  only 

becaose  chords  are  used  which  were  an  outrage  on  x6th- 
*  The  "  iaveotkm  '*  of  recitative  b  frequently  ascribed  to  this  or 
tlot  nooodist,  with  as  little  room  for  dispute  as  when  we  aacribe 
the  icrentSoa  of  clothes  to  Adam  and  Eve.  All  monody  was  recita- 
tive, if  oc!y  fitMB  inability  to  organiae  melodies. 


century  ears,  but  because  the  fundamental  Idea  Is  that  of  a 
sob  voice  declaiming  phrases  of  paramount  emotional  interest,* 
and  supported  by  instruments  that  play  such  chords  as  will 
heighten  the  poignancy  of  the  voice.  And  the  first  advance 
made  on  this  chaotic  monody  consisted,  not  in  the  reintroduction 
of  vitality  into  the  texture  of  the  harmonies,  but  in  giving  formal 
S3rmmetry  and  balance  to  the  vocal  suriace.  This  involved  the 
strengthening  of  the  harmonic  system,  so  that  it  could  carry 
the  new  discords  as  parts  of  an  intelligible  scheme,  and  not 
merely  as  uncontrollable  expressions  of  emotion.  In  other  words, 
the  chief  energies  of  the  successors  of  the  monodists  were  devoted 
to  the  establishment  of  the  modem  key-system;  a  system  in 
comparison  with  which  the  subtle  variety  ol  modal  concord 
sounded  vague  and  ill-balanced,  until  the  new  key-system 
itself  was  so  safely  established  that  Bach  and  Beethoven  could 
once  more  appreciate  and  use  essentially  modal  successions  of 
chords  in  their  true  meaning. 

The  second  advance  of  the  monodic  movonent  was  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  solo 'voice.  This  developed  together  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  violin,  the  most  capable  and  eipressive 
of  the  instruments  used  to  support  it.  Monteverde  already 
knew  how  to  make  interesting  experiments  with  violins,  such 
as  directing  them  to  play  ^tzcicato,and  accompanying  an  excited 
description  of  a  duel  by  rapidly  repeated  strokes  on  a  major 
chord,  followed  by  sustained  dying  harmonies  in  the  minor. 
By  the  middle  of  the  century  violin  music  is  fairly  common, 
and  the  distinction  between  Sonata  da  tJtiesa  and  Sonata  da 
camera  app^rs  (see  Sonata).  But  the  cultivation  of  instru- 
mental technique  had  also  a  great  effect  on  that  of  the  voice; 
and  Italian  vocal  technique  soon  developed  into  a  monstrosity 
that  so  corrupted  musical  taste  as  not  oidy  to  blind  the  contem- 
poraries of  Bach  and  Handel  to  the  greatness  of  their  choral 
art,  but,  in  Handel's  case,  actually  to  swamp  a  great  deal  of 
his  best  work.  The  balance  between  a  solo  voice  and  a  group 
of  instruments  was,  however,  successfully  cultivated  together 
with  the  modem  key-system  and  melodic  form;  with  the  restilt 
that  the  classical  <^iat  a  hi^y  effective  art-form,  took  shape. 
This,  while  it  totally  destroyed  the  dramatic  character  of  opera 
for  the  next  hundred  years,  yet  did  good  service  in  furnishing 
a  reasonably  effective  means  of  musical  expression  which  could} 
encourage  composers  and  listeners  to  continue  cultivating  the 
art  until  the  day  of  small  things  was  past.  The  operatic  aria, 
as  matured  by  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  is  at  its  worst  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  a-  gorgeously  dressed  singer  to  dis|^y  feats  of  vocal 
gymnastics,  either  on  a  concert  platform,  or  in  scenery  worthy 
of  the  Drury  Lane  pantomime.  At  its. best  it  is  a  beautifiU 
means  of  expression  for  the  devout  fervour  of  Bach  and  Handel. 
At  all  times  it  paralyses  dramatic  action,  and  no  more  iroiuc 
revenge  has  ever  overtaken  iconoclastic  reformers  than  the 
historic  development  by  which  the  purely  dramatic  declama- 
tion of  the  monodists  settled  down  into  a  series  of  about  thirty 
successive  displays  of  vocalisation,  designed  on  rigidly  muslcid 
conventions,  and  produced  tmder  spectacular  conditions  by 
artificial  sopranos  as  the  highest  ideal  of  music-drama. 

The  principal  new  art-forms  of  the  x7th  century  are  then, 
firstly,  the  aria  (not  the  opera,  which  was  merely  a  spectacular 
condition  under  which  people  consented  to  listen  to  some  thirty 
arias  in  succession);  and,  secondly,  the  polyphonic  instrumental 
forms,  of  which  those  of  the  suite  or  sonata  da  camera  were 
mainly  derived  from  the  necessity  for  ballet  music  in  the  opera 
(and  hence  greatly  stimulated  by  the  taste  of  the  French  court 
under  Louis  XIV.),  while  those  of  the  sonaia  da  ckiesa  were  also 
inspired  by  a  renaissance  of  Interest  In  polyphonic  texture. 
The  sonata  da  ckiesa  soon  settled  into  a  conventionality  only 
less  Inert  than  that  of  the  aria  because  violin  technique  had 
wider  possibilities  than  vocal;  but  when  Lulli  settled  ii^  France 
and  raised  to  a  higher  level  of  effect  the  operatic  style  suggested 
by  Cambert,  he  brought  with  him  just  enough  of  the  new  instra- 
mental  polyphony  to  make  his  typical  form  of  French  overture 
(with  its  slow  Introduction  In  dotted  rhythm,  and  its  quasi-fugal 
allegro)  worthy  of  the  important  place  it  occupies  in  Bach's  and 
Handel's  art. 
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Meanwhile  great  though  subordinate  activity  was  also  shown 
in  the  evolution  of  a  new  choral  music  dependent  upon  an  instru- 
mental accompaniment  of  more  complex  function  than  that  of 
mere  support.  This,  in  the  hands  of  the  Neapolitan  masters, 
was  destined  to  lead  straight  to  the  early  choral  music  of  Mozart 
and  Haydn,  both  of  whom,  especially  Mozart,  subsequently 
learnt  its  greater  possibilities  from  the  study  of  HandeL  But  the 
most  striking  choral  art  of  the  time  came  from  the  Germans, 
who  never  showed  that  thoughtless  acquiescence  in  the  easiest 
means  of  effect  which  was  already  the  bane  of  Italian  art. 
Consequently,  while  the  German  output  of  the  zyth  century  fails 
to  show  that  rapid  attainment  of  modest  maturity  which  gives 
much  Italian  music  of  the  period  a  permanent  if  slight  artistic 
value,  there  is,  in  spite  of  much  harshness,  a  stream  of  noble 
polyphonic  effort  in  both  organ  and  choral  music  in  Germany 
from  the  time  of  H.  Schatz  (who  was  bom  in  1585  and  who  was  a 
great  friend  and  admirer  of  Monteverde)  to  that  of  Bach  and 
Handel  just  a  century  later.  Nor  was  Germany  inactive  in  the 
dramatic  line,  and  the  Z7th-century  Italian  efforts  in  comic  opera, 
which  are  so  interesting  and  so  unjustly  neglected  by  historians, 
found  a  parallel,  before  Handel's  maturity,  in  the  work  of 
R.  Keiser,  and  may  be  traced  thzoiigh  him  in  Handel's  first 
opera,  Almira. 

The  best  proof  of  the  insufficiency  of  i7th<entury  resources 
is  to  be  found  in  the  almost  tragic  blending  of  genius  and  failure 
shown  by  our  English  church  music  of  the  Restoration.  The 
works  of  Pelham  Humfrey  and  Blow  already  show  the  qualities 
which  with  Purcell  seem  at  almost  any  given  moment  to  amount 
to  those  of  the  highest  genius,  while  hardly  a  single  work  has 
any  coherence  as  a  whole.  The  patchiness  of  Purcell's  music 
was,  no  doubt,  increased  by  the  influence  of  French  taste  then 
predominant  at  court.  When  Pelham  Humfrey  was  sixteen. 
King  Charles  II.,  as  Sir  Hubert  Party  remarks,  "  achieved  the 
characteristic  and  subtle  stroke  of  humour  of  sending  him  over 
to  France  to  study  the  methods  of  the  most  celebrated  composer 
of  theatrical  music  of  the  time  in  order  to  learn  how  to  compose 
English  church  music."  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  such 
ideas  as  Purcell's  could  have  been  presented  in  more  than  French 
continuity  of  flow  by  means  of  any  designs  less  pow^ul  than 
those  of  Bach  and  HandeL  Purcell's  ideas  are,  like  those  of 
all  great  artists,  at  least  sixty  years  in  advance  of  the  normal 
intdUect  of  the  time.  But  they  are  unfortunately  equally  in 
advance  of  the  only  technical  resources  then  conceivable;  and 
PurceO,  though  one  of  the  greatest  contrapuntists  that  ever 
lived,  is  probably  the  only  instance  in  music  of  a  map  of  really 
high  genius  bom  out  of  due  time.  Musical  talent  was  certainly 
as  common  in  the  17th  century  as  at  any  other  time;  and  if  we 
ask  why,  unless  we  are  justified  in  counting  Purcell  as  a  tragic 
exception,  the  whole  century  shows  not  one  name  in  the  first 
artistic  rank,  the  answer  must  be  that,  after  all,  artistic  talent 
is  far  more  common  than  the  interaction  of  environment  and 
character  necessary  to  direct  it  to  perfect  artistic  restilts. 

6.  Bach  and  Handd. — ^It  was  not  until  the  z8th  century  had 
begun  that  two  men  of  the  highest  genius  could  find  in  music  a 
worthy  expression  of  their  grasp  of  life.  Bach  and  Handel  were 
bom  within  a  month  of  each  other,  in  1685,  and  in  the  same  part 
of  Saxony.  Both  inherited  the  tradition  of  polyphonic  effort 
that  the  German  organists  and  choral  writers  had  steadily 
maintained  throughout  the  xyth  century;  and  both  profited  by 
the  Italian  methods  that  were  penetrating  Germany.  In  Bach's 
case  it  was  the  Italian  art-forms  that  appealed  to  his  sense  of 
design.  Their  style  did  not  affect  him,  but  he  saw  every  possi- 
bility which  the  forms  contained,  and  studied  them  the  more 
assiduotisly  because  they  were  not,  like  polyphonic  texture,  his 
birthright.  In  recitative  his  own  distinctively  German  style 
attained  an  intensity  and  freedom  of  eiqpresaion  which  is  one  of 
the  most  moving  things  in  art.  Nevertheless,  if  he  handled 
recitative  in  his  own  way  it  was  not  for  want  of  acquaintance 
with  the  Italian  formulas,  nor  even  because  he  despised  them; 
for  in  his  only  two  extant  Italian  works  the  scraps  of  recitative 
are  strictly  in  accordance  with  Italian  convention,  and  the 
arias  show  (when  we  allow  for  their  family  likeness  with  Bach'a 


normal  style)  the  most  careftil  modelling  upon  Italian  forms. 
Again,  as  is  well  known.  Bach  arranged  with  copious  additions 
and  alterations  many  concertos  by  Vivaldi  (together  with  some 
which  though  passing  under  Vivaldi's  name  are  really  by  (German 
contemporaritt);  and,  while  thus  taking  every  opportunity  of 
assimilating  Italian  influences  in  instrumental  as  well  as  in  vocal 
music,  he.  was  no  less  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  French 
overture  and  suite  forms.  Moreover,  he  is  very  clear  as  to  where 
his  ideas  come  from,  and  extremely  careful  to  maintain  every 
art-form  in  its  integrity.  Yet  his  style  remains  his  own  through- 
out, and  the  first  impression  of  its  resemblance  to  that  of  his 
German  contemporaries  diminishes  the  more  the  period  is  studied. 
Bach's  art  thus  forms  one  of  the  most  perfectly  systematic 
and  complete  records  a  life's  work  has  ever  adiieved.  His 
art-forms  might  be  arranged  in  a  sort  of  biological  sdieme,  and 
their  interaction  and  genealogy  has  a  clearness  which  might 
almost  be  an  object  of  envy  to  men  of  science  even  if  Bach  had 
not  demonstrated  every  detail  of  it  by  those  wonderful  re- 
writings  of  his  own  works  which  we  have  described  elsewhere 
(see  Bach). 

Handel's  methods  were  as  different  from  Bach's  as  his  circum- 
stances. He  soon  left  Germany  and,  while  he  never  betrayed 
his  birthright  as  a  great  choral  writer,  he  quickly  absorbed  the 
Italian  style  so  thoroughly  as  to  become  practically  an  Italian. 
He  also  adopted  the  Italian  forms,  but  not,  like  Bach,  from  any 
profound  sense  of  their  possible  place  in  artistic  system.  To 
him  they  were  effective,  and  that  was  all.  He  did  not  trouble 
himself  about  the  permanent  idea  that  might  underlie  an  art- 
form  and  typify  its  expression.  He  has  no  notion  of  a  form  as 
anything  higher  than  a  rough  means  of  holding  music  together 
and  maintaining  its  flow;  but  he  and  Bach,  alone  among  their 
contemporaries,  have  an  unfailing  sense  of  all  that  is  necessary 
to  secure  this  end.  They  worked  from  opposite  points  of  view: 
Bach  devebps  his  art  from  within,  until  iU  detidl,  like  that  of 
Beethoven's  last  works,  becomes  dazzling  with  the  glory  of  the 
whole  design;  Handel  at  his  best  is  inspired  by  a  magnificent 
scheme,  in  the  execution  of  which  he  need  condescend  to  finish 
of  detail  only  so  long  as  his  inspiration  does  not  hasten  to  the 
next  design.  Nevertheless  it  is  to  the  immense  sweep  and 
breadth  of  Handel's  choral  style,  and  its  emotional  force,  that  all 
subsequent  composers  owe  Uieir  first  access  to  the  larger  and 
less  mechanical  resources  of  music.    (See  HiiNDEL.) 

7.  The  Symphonic  Classes. — ^After  the  death  of  Bach  and 
Handel  another  change  of  view,  like  that  Copemican  revdution 
for  which  Kant  sighed  in  philosophy,  was  necessary  for  the 
further  development  of  music.  Once  again  it  consisted  in  an 
inversion  of  the  relation  between  form  and  texture.  But, 
whereas  at  the  beginning  of  the  X7th  century  the  revolution 
consisted  mainly  in  directing  attention  to  chords  as,  so  to  speak, 
harmonic  lumps,  instead  of  moments  in  a  flux  of  simultaneous 
melodies;  in  the  later  half  of  the  z8th  century  the  revolution 
concerned  the  larger  musical  outlines,  and  was  not  complicated 
by  the  discovery  of  new  harmonic  resources.  On  the  contrary, 
it  led  to  an  extreme  simplicity  of  harmony.  The  art  of  Badi 
and  Handel  had  given  perfect  vitality  to  the  forms  developed 
in  the  x8th  century,  but  chiefly  by  means  of  the  reinfusion  of 
polyphonic  life.  The  formal  aspects  (that  is,  those  that  decree 
the  shapes  of  aria  and  suite-movement  and  the  balance  and 
contrasts  of  such  choruses  as  are  not  fugues)  are,  after  aU,  of 
secondary  importance;  the  real  centre  of  Bach's  and  Handd's 
technical  and  intellectual  activity  is  the  polyphony;  and  the 
more  the  external  sh^;>e  occupies  the  foreground  the  more  the 
work  assumes  the  character  of  light  music  In  the  aitide 
Sonata  Fosms  we  show  how  this  state  of  things  was  altered, 
and  attention  is  there  drawn  to  the  dramatic  power  of  a  music 
in  which  the  form  is  technically  prior  to  the  texture.  And  it 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  Gluck's  reform  of  opera  would 
have  been  a  sheer  impossibility  if  he  had  not  dealt  with  music 
in  the  sonata  style,  which  b  capable  of  changing  its  diaiacter 
as  it  imfolds  its  designs. 

The  new  period  of  transition  was  neither  so  long  nor  so  inter- 
eating  aa  thai  oX  thex7tli  century.    The  contrast  between  the 
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sqaalid  hfghmtnga  of  the  new  ait  ind  the  glories  of  Bach  and 
Haadd  is  afanost  as  great  as  that  between  tl|e  monodists  and 
Pakstxina,  but  it  appeals  far  less  to  our  sympathies,  b^ause  it 
secxns  hke  a  contrast  between  noble  sincerity  and  idle  elegance. 
The  new  art  seems  so  easy-going  and  enq>ty  that  it  conceals 
farm  OS  the  necessity  of  the  Qrmpathetic  historical  insight  for 
«4ucfa  the  painful  experiments  of  the  monodists  almost  seem  to 
oy  aloud.  And  its  boldest  rhetorical  eiq>eriments,  such  as  the 
**"»•"■*  of  Riilipp  Emanuel  Bach,  show  a  security  of  harmony 
wfaidi,  together  with  the  very  vividness  of  their  realization  of 
modem  ideas,  must  appear  to  a  modem  listmer  more  like  the 
hollow  rhetoric  of  a  decadent  than  the  prophetic  inspiration 
of  a  pioneer.  And,  jurt  as  in  the  17th  century,  so  in  the  time 
before  Haydn  and  Mozart,  the  work  that  is  mott  valuable  artis- 
ticaZly  tends  to  be  that  wlu'ch  is  of  less  importance  historically. 
The  cohrration  of  the  shape  of  music  at  the  expense  of  its  texture 
was  drtrinrd  to  lead  to  greater  things  than  polyphonic  art  had 
ever  dreamt  of;  but  no  living  art  could  be  achieved  until  the 
uztnre  waa  brought  once  more  into  vital,  if  subordinate,  relation 
to  the  shape.  Thus,  far  more  interesting  artistically  than  the 
epodnmaking  earlier  pianoforte  works  of  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach 
are  his  historically  less  fruitful  oratorios,  and  his  symphonies, 
and  the  rich  polyphonic  modifications  of  the  new  principles 
in  the  best  works  of  his  elder  brother  Friedcmann.  Yet  the  tran- 
skion-pcriod  is  hardly  second  in  historic  importance  to  that  of 
the  xTth  ooitury;  and  we  may  gather  from  it  even  more  direct 
bints  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  tendencies  of  our  own  day. 

As  in  the  17th  century,  so  in  the  i8th  the  composers  and 
critics  of  Haydn's  youth,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  the  new 
tcadesoea,  and  conscious  rather  of  the  difference  between  new 
and  old  ideas  than  of  the  true  nature  of  either,  took  refuge  in 
specniatioas  about  the  enwtlonal  and  external  expression  of 
music;  and  when  artistic  power  and  balance  fail  it  is  very  con- 
venient to  90  outside  the  limits  of  the  art  and  explain  failure 
away  by  external  ideas.  Fortunately  the  external  ideas  were 
capable  of  serious  organic  function  through  the  medium  of  opera, 
and  in  that  art-form  music  was  passing  out  of  the  hands  of 
Itafians  and  stwiming  artistic  and  dramatic  life  under  Gluck. 
The  metaphysical  and  hterary  speculation  which  overwhelmed 
BBtisical  criticism  at  this  time,  and  which  produced  paper  warfares 
and  musical  party-feuds  such  as  that  between  the  Gluckists 
and  the  Picdnists,  at  all  events  had  this  advantage  over  the 
Wagnerian  and  anti-Wagnerian  controversies  of  the  last  genera- 
tion and  the  disputes  about  the  legitimate  function  of  instru- 
mental nrasic  at  the  present  day — that  it  was  speculation  applied 
ezdusividy  to  an  art-form  in  which  literary  questions  were 
dnectly  ooncemed,  an  art-form  which  moreover  had  up  to  that 
time  been  the  grave  <rf  all  the  music  composers  chose  to  put 
iato  it.  But  as  soon  as  music  once  more  attained  to  consistent 
prindplea  all  these  discussions  became  but  a  memory.  If  Gluck's 
music  had  not  been  more  musical  as  well  as  more  dramatic  than 
Picdni's,  all  its  foreshadowing  of  Wagnerian  principles  would 
have  availed  it  no  more  than  it  availed  Monteverde. 

When  the  new  art  found  symphonifc  expression  in  Haydn  and 
Mozart,  it  became  music  pure  and  simple,  and  yet  had  no  more 
difficulty  than  painting  or  poetry  in  dealing  with  external 
Mkas,  when  these  were  naturally  brought  into  it  by  the  human 
vcke  or  the  conditions  of  dramatic  action.  It  had  once  more 
become  an  art  which  need  reject  or  accept  nothing  on  artificial  or 
extraneous  grounds.  Beethoven  soon  showed  how  gigantic  the 
scale  and  range  of  the  sonata  style  could  be,  and  how  tremendous 
WIS  its  effect  on  the  possibilities  of  vocal  music,  both  dramatic 
aad  chomL  No  revolution  was  needed  to  accomplish  this. 
The  style  was  perfectly  formed,  and  for  the  first  and  so  far  the 
Qoly  time  in  musical  history  a  mature  art  of  sm'all  range  opened 
out  into  an  equally  perfect  one  of  gigantic  range,  without  a 
Boment  of  decadence  or  destmction.  The  chief  glory  of  the 
art  that  culminates  in  Beethoven  is,  of  course,  the  instrumental 
BEflaic,  an  of  which  comes  under  the  head  of  the  sonata-forms 

Ifeanwhile  Mozart  raised  comic  opera,  both  Italian  and 
GcBBian,  to  a  height  which  has  never  since  been  approached 


within  the  dassical  limits,  and  from  which  the  opens  of  Rossini 
and  his  successors  show  a  decadence  so  deplorable  that  if 
"  chssicsl  music  "  means  "  high  art  "  we  must  say  that  classical 
opera  buffa  begins  and  ends  in  Mozart.  But  Gluck,  finding  his 
dramatic  ideas  encouraged  by  the  eminent  theatrical  sensibilities 
of  the  French,  had  already  given  French  opera  a  stimulus 
towards  the  expression  of  tragic  emotion  which  made  the  classics 
of  the  French  operatic  school  well  worthy  to  inspire  Beethoven 
to  his  one  noble  operatic  effort  and  Web«T  to  the  greatest  works 
of  his  life.  Cherubini,  though  no  more  a  Frenchman  than 
Gluck,  was  Gluck's  successor  in  the  French  dsssical  school  of 
dramatic  music.  His  operas,  like  his  church  music,  account  for 
Beethoven's  touching  estimation  of  him  as  the  greatest  composer 
of  the  time.  In  them  his  melodies,  elsewhere  curiously  cold  and 
prosaic,  glow  with  the  warmth  of  a  true  classic;  and  his  tact  in 
developing,  accderating  Und  suspending  a  dranuitic  climax  is 
second  o^y  to  Mozart's.  Scarcdy  inferior  to  Cherubini  in 
mastery  and  dignity,  far  more  lovable  in  temperament,  and 
weakdied  only  by  inequality  of  invention,  M6hul  deserves  a  far 
higher  place  in  musical  history  than  is  generally  accorded  him. 
His  most  famous  work,  Joseph^  is  of  more  historical  importance 
than  his  others,  but  it  is  by  no  means  his  best  from  a  purdy 
musical  point  of  view,  though  its  Biblical  subject  unpelled 
Mdiul  to  make  extremdy  successful  experiments  in  "local 
colour"  which  had  probably  considerable  influence  upon 
Weber,  whose  admiration  of  the  work  was  boundless.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  romantic  opera  of  Weber  owes  much 
of  its  inspiration  to  the  opira  comique  of  these  masters.^ 

8.  Prom  BeeUumn  to  Wagner.— Mta  Beethoven  comes 
what  is  commonly  though  vagudy  described  as  the  "romantic" 
movement.  In  its  essentials  it  amounts  to  little  more  than 
this,  that  musicians  found  new  and  prouder  titles  for  a  very 
ancient  and  universal  division  of  parties.  The  one  party  set  up 
a  convenient  scheme  of  form  based  upon  the  average  procedure 
of  all  the  writers  of  sonatas  except  Haydn  and  Beethoven, 
which  scheme  they  chose  to  call  dassical;  while  the  other  party 
devoted  itself  to  the  search  for  new  materials  and  new  means  of 
expression.  The  dassidsts,  if  so  they  may  be  called,  did  not 
quite  approve  of  Beethoven;  and  while  i  jere  is  much  justification 
for  the  charge  that  has  been  brought  against  them  of  reducing, 
the  sonata-form  to  a  kind  of  game,  they  have  for  that  very 
reason  no  real  daim  to  be  considered  inheritors  of  ri^fff«v«| 
traditions.  The  true  dassical  method  is  that  in  which  matter 
and  form  are  so  united  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  i& 
prior  to  the  other.  The  pseudo-classics  are  the  artists  who  set 
up  a  form  conveniently  like  the  average  classical  form,  and  fill 
it  with  something  conveniently  like  the  average  dassical  matter,, 
with  just  such  difference  as  wiU  seem  like  an  advance  in  brilliance 
and  range.  The  romantidsts  are  the  artists  who  realize  such  a 
difference  between  thdr  matter  and  that  of  previous  art  as  impels 
them  to  find  new  forms  for  it,  or  at  all  events  to  alter  the  old 
forms  considerably.  But  if  they  are  successful  the  difference 
between  their  work  and  that  of  the  true  dassics  becomes  merely 
external;  they  are  classics  in  a  new  art-form.  As,  however, 
this  is  as  rare  as  true  classical  art  is  at  the  best  of  times,  romanti- 
cism tends  to  mean  little  more  than  the  difference  between  an 
unstable  artist  who  cannot  master  his  material  and  an  artist 
who  can,  whether  on  the  pseudo-classical  or  the  true  dassical 
plane.  The  term  "  romantic  opera  "  has  helped  us  to  regard 
Weber  as  a  romanticist  in  that  sphere,  but  when  we  call  his  instm- 
mental  works  "  romantic "  the  term  ceases  to  have  really 
valuable  meaning.  As  applied  to  pieces  like  the  Concertsttick, 
the  IntUation  i  la  danse,  and  other  pieces  of  which  the  external 
subject  is  known  either  from  Weber's  letters  or  from  the  titles 
of  the  pieces  themselves,  the  term  means  simply  "  programme- 
music  "  such  as  we  have  seen  to  be  characteristic  of  any  stage 
in  which  the  art  is  imperfectly  mastered.  Weber's  programme- 
music  shows  no  advance  on  Beethoven  in  the  illustrative 
resources  of  the  art;  and  the  application  of  the  term  "  lomantic  " 

*We  must  remember  in  this  connexion  that  the  term  otfra 
comique  mcaiM  simply  opera  with  spoken  dialogue,  and  has  notning 
to  do  with  the  comic  idea. 
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to  his  intereftting  and,  in  many  places  beautiful  pianoforte 
sonatas  has  no  definite  ground  except  the  brilliance  of  his  piano- 
forte technique  and  the  helplessness  in  matters  of  design  (and 
occasionally  even  of  harmony)  that  drives  him  to  violent  and 
operatic  outbreaks. 

Sdiubert  also  lends  some  colour  to  the  opposition  between 
romantic  and  classical  by  his  weakness  in  large  instrumental 
designs,  but  his  sense  of  form  was  too  vital  for  his  defective 
training  to  warp  his  mind  from  the  true  rlassiral  spirit;  and  the 
new  el^ents  he  iniroduced  into  instrumental  music,  though  not 
ratified  by  concentration  and  unity  of  design,  were  almost  always 
the  fruits  of  true  inqkiration  and  never  mere  struggles  to  escape 
from  a  difficulty.  His  talent  for  purely  &istrumental  music  was 
incomparably  higher  than  Weber's,  while  that  for  stage-drama, 
as  shown  in  the  most  ambitiouaof  his  numerous  operas,  Fierra- 
bras,  was  almost  niL  But  he  is  the  first  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
classical  song  writer.  It  was  Beethoven's  work  on  a  larger 
scale  that  so  increased  the  possibilities  of  handling  remote 
harmonic  sequences  and  rich  instrumental  and  rhythmic  effects 
as  to  prepare  for  Schubert  a  world  in  which  music,  no  less  than 
literature,  was  full  of  suggestions  for  that  concentrated  expres- 
sion of  a  sin^  emotion  which  distinguishes  true  lyric  art.  And, 
whatever  the  defects  of  Schubert's  treatment  of  larger  forms, 
his  construction  of  small  forms  which  can  be  compassed  by  a 
single  melody  or  group  of  melodies  is  unsurpassable  and  is  truly 
classical  in  spirit  and  residt. 

Schimiann  had  neither  Schubert's  native  talent  for  larger 
form  nor  the  irresponsible  spirit  which  allowed  Schubert  to 
handle  it  uncritically.  Nor  had  he  the  astounding  lightness 
of  touch  and  perfect  balance  of  style  with  which  Chopin  con- 
trolled the 'most  wayward  imagination  that  has  ever  found 
expression  in  the  pianoforte  lyric.  But  he  had  a  deep  sense  of 
melodic  beauty,  a  mastery  of  polyphonic  expression  which 
for  all  its  unorthodox  tendency  was  second  only  to  that  of  the 
greatest  classics,  and  an  epigrammatic  fancy  which  enabled 
him  to  devise  highly  artistic  forms  of  music  never  since  imitated 
with  success  though  often  unintelligently  copied.  In  his  songs 
and  pianoforte  lyrics  his  -romantic  ideas  found  perfectly  mature 
expression.  Throughout  his  life  he  was  inspired  by  a  deep 
reverence  which,  while  it  prevented  him  from  attempting  to 
handle  classical  forms  with  a  technique  which  he  felt  to  be 
inadequate,  at  the  same  time  impelled  him  as  he  grew  older  to 
devise  forms  on  a  large  scale  externally  resembling  them.  The 
German  lyric  poetry,  which  he  so  perfectly  set  to  music,  strength- 
ened him  in  his  tendency  to  present  his  materials  in  an  cpi- 
granunatic  and  antithetic  manner;  and,  when  he  took  to  writing 
orchestral  and  chamber  music,  the  extension  of  the  principles 
of  this  style  to  the  designing  of  large  spaces  in  rigid  sequence 
furnished  him  with  a  means  of  attaining  great  dignity  and  weight 
of  climax  in  a  form  which,  though  neither  classical  nor  strictly 
natural,  was  at  all  events  more  true  in  its  relationship  to  his 
matter  than  that  of  the  pseudo-classics  such  as  Hummel  or  even 
Spohr.  Towards  the  end  of  his  short  life,  before  darkness 
settled  upon  his  mind,  he  rose  perhaps  to  his  greatest  height  as 
regards  solemnity  of  inspiration,  though  none  of  his  later  works 
can  compare  with  his  early  lyrics  for  artistic  perfection.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  his  last  choral  works,  especially  the  latter  parts  of 
Faust  (which,  unlike  the  first  pmrt,  was  written  before  his  powers 
failed),  show  that  the  sense  of  beauty  and  polyphonic  life  with 
which  he  began  his  career  was  always  increasing;  and  if  he  was 
led  to  substitute  an  artificial  and  ascetic  for  a  natural  and 
classical  solution  of  the  difficulties  of  the  larger  art-forms  it  was 
only  because  of  his  insight  into  artistic  ideals  which  he  felt  to  be 
beyond  his  attainment.  He  shared  with  Mendelssohn  the  inevit- 
able misunderstanding  of  those  contemporaries  who  grouped 
all  music  under  one  or  other  of  the  two  heads,  Classical  and 
Romantic. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Mendelssohn  died  before 
he  had  more  than  begun  to  show  his  power,  though  this  may  be 
denied  by  critics  who  have  not  thought  of  comparing  Handel's 
career  up  to  the  age  at  which  Mendelssohn's  ceased.  And  his 
mastery,  resting,  like  Handel's,  on  the  experience  of  a  boyhood 


comparable  only  to  Moait'S}  was  far  too  easy  to  induce  him 
as  a  critic  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  high  talent  with  distressing 
intellectual  and  technical  failure.  This  same  mastery  also 
tended  to  discredit  his  own  woik,  both  as  performer  and  composer, 
in  the  estimation  of  those  whose  experience  encouraged  them 
to  hope  that  imperfection  and  over'-exdtanent  were  infallible 
signs  of  genius.  And  as  his  facility  actually  did  co-operate  with 
the  tendencies  of  the  times  to  deflect  much  of  his  work  into 
pseudo-classical  channels,  while  nevertheless  his  independence 
of  form  and  style  kept  him  at  all  times  at  a  higher  level  of 
interest  and  vuiety  than  any  mere  pseudo-dassic,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  his  reputation  became  a  fonnidiable  object  of 
jealousy  to  those  apostles  of  new  ideas  who  felt  that  their  own 
works  were  not  likely  to  make  way  against  academic  opposition 
unless  they  called  journalism  to  their  aid. 

Not^iing  has  more  confused,  hindered  and  onbittered  the 
careers  of  Wagner  and  Liszt  and  their  disdples  than  the  paper 
warfare  which  they  did  everything  in  their  power  to  encourage. 
No  doubt  it  had  a  useftil  purpose,  and,  as  nothing  affords  a 
greater  field  for  intrigue  than  the  production  of  operas,  it  is  at 
least  possible  that  the  gigantic  and  unprecedentedly  expensive 
works  of  Wagner  might  not  even  at  the  present  day  have 
obtained  a  hearing  if  Wagner  himsdf  had  been  a  tactiful  and 
reticent  mail  and  his  partisans  had  all  been  discreet  lovers  and 
practisers  of  art.    As  to  Wagner's  achievement  there  b  now  no 
important  difference  of  opinion.    It  has  survived  all  attacks 
as  the  most  monumental  result  music  has  achieved  with  the  aid 
of  other  arts.    Its  antecedents  must  be  sought  in  many 'very 
remote  regions.   The  rediscovery,  by  Mendelssohn,  of  the  dioral 
works  of  Bach,  after  a  century  <rf  oblivion,  revealed  the  possi- 
bilities of  polyphonic  expression  in  a  grandeur  which  even 
Handel  rarely  suggested;  and  inspired  Mendelssohn  with  impor- 
tant ideas  in  the  designing  of  oratorios  as  wholes.   The  complete 
fusion  of  polyphonic  method  with  external  and  harmonic  design 
had,  under  the  same  stimulus,  been  carried  a  step  further  than 
Beethoven  by  means  of  Schumann's  more  concentrated  harmonic 
and  lyric  expression.    That  wildest  of  all  romanticists,  Berlioz, 
thou^  he  had  less  polyphonic  sense  than  any  composer  who 
ever  before  or  since  attained  distinction,  nevertheless  revealed 
important  new  possibilities  in  his  unique  imagination  in  orches- 
tral colour,    llie  breaking  down  of  the  barriers  that  check 
continuity  in  classical  opera  was  already  indicated  by  Weber, 
in  whose  Euryanihe  the  movements  frequently  run  one  into  the 
other,  while  at  least  twenty  different  themes  are  discoverable 
in  the  opera,  recurring,  like  the  Wagnerian  leit-motif,  in  apt 
transformation  and  logical  association  with  definite  incidents 
and  persons. 

But  many  things  undreamed  of  by  Weber  were  necessary  to 
complete  the  breakdown  of  the  rla^iral  barriers;  for  the  whole 
pace  of  musical  motion  had  to  be  emancipated  from  the  influence 
of  instrumental  ideas.    This  was  the  most  colossal  reformation 
ever  attempted  by  a  man  of  real  artistic  balance;  and  even  the 
undoubted,  though  unpolished,  dramatic  genius  ^own  in  Wag- 
ner's libretti  (the  first  in  which  a  great  composer  and  dramatist 
are  one)  is  but  a  small  thing  in  comparison  with  the  musical 
problems  which  Wagner  overcomes  with  a  success  immeasur- 
ably outweighing  any  defects  his  less  perfect  hterary  mastery 
allowed  to  remain  in  his  dramatic  structure  and  poetic  diction. 
Apart  from  the  squabbles  of  Wagnerian  and  anti-Wagnerian 
journalism,  the  chief  difficulty  of  his  supporters  and  antagonists 
really  lay  in  this  question  of  the  pace  of  the  music  and  the 
consequent  breadth  of  harmony  and  design.    The  opening  of 
the  WalkUre,  in  which,  before  the  curtain  rises,  the  sound  of 
driving  rain  is  reproduced  by  very  simple  sequences  that  take 
sixteen  long  bars  to  move  a  single  step,  does  not,  as  instrumental 
music,  compare  favourably  for  terseness  and  variety  with  tlie 
first  twenty  bars  of  the  thunderstorm  in  Beethoven's  Pastorixl 
Symphony,  where  at  least  four  different  incidents  faithfully 
portray  not  only  the  first  drops  of  rain  and  the  distant  thunder, 
but  all  the  feelings  of  depression  and  apprehension  which  they 
inspire,  besides   carrying  the  listener  rapidly  through   three 
different  keys  in  chromatic  sequence.  But  Beethoven's  storm 
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k  idealized,  in  its  whole  rise  and  fall,  within  a  space  of  five 
mteutGL  Wagner's  task  is  to  select  five  real  minutes  near  the 
end  of  the  storm  and  to  treat  them  with  no  greater  variety  than 
the  actkm  of  the  drama  demands.  When  we  have  learnt  to 
diaaodate  our  minds  from  irrelevant  ideas  of  an  earlier  instru- 
mental art,  we  find  that  Wagner's  broad  spaces  contain  all  that 
is  necessary.  Art  on  a  large  scale  will  always  seem  to  have 
empty  spaces,  so  long  as  we  expect  to  find  in  it  the  kind  of  detail 
appnipriate  to  art  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Wagner's  new  harmonic  resources  are  of  similar  and  more 
comptez  but  not  less  legitimate  origin.  In  Derfliegende  Hollander 
tbe>'  are,  like  his  wider  rhythmic  sweep,  imperfectly  digested; 
in  fact,  much  of  his  work  before  the  Meistersinger  is,  in  patches, 
debased  by  the  influence  of  Meyerbeer.  But  in  his  later  works 
liie  more  doscly  his  harmonic  language  is  studied  the  more 
cocidosively  does  it  show  itself  to  be  a  logical  and  mastered 
thing.  His  treatment  of  key  is,  of  course,  adapted  to  tk  state 
of  things  in  which  the  designs  are  far  too  long  for  the  mind  to 
attach  any  importance  to  the  works  ending  in  the  key  in  which 
it  began.  To  compare  Wagner's  key-system  with  that  of  a 
symphony  b  like  comparing  the  peispective  and  compodtion 
of  a  panoranm  with  the  perspective  and  composition  of  an  easel 
picture.  Indeed  the  differences  are  precisely  analogous  in  the 
t«o  cases;  and  Wagner's  sense  of  harmony  and  key  turns  out 
on  investigation  to  be  the  classical  sense  truly  adapted  to  its 
new  conditions.  For  this  very  reason  it  is  in  detail  quite  irrele- 
vant to  symphonic  art;  and  there  was  nothing  anti- Wagnerian 
in  the  reasons  why  Brahms  had  so  little  to  do  with  it  in  his 
Rosic,  although  every  circumstance  of  the  personal  controversies 
and  thinly  dl^uiscd  persecutions  of  Brahms's  youth  were  enough 
to  give  any  upholder  of  classical  symphonic  art  a  rooted  prejudice 
lo  everything  bearing  the  name  of  "  romantic." 

Side  by  side  with  Wagner  many  enthusiasts  place  Ltszt;  and 
it  is  indisputable  that  Lbzt  had  in  mind  a  larger  and  slower  flow 
ci  muskal  sequence  closely  akin  to  Wagner's,  and,  no  doubt, 
portly  independent  of  it;  and  moreover,  that  one  of  Liszt's 
aims  was  to  apply  this  to  instrumental  music.  Also  his  mastery 
and  poetic  power  as  a  pianoforte  player  were  faithfully  reflected 
in  his  later  treatment  of  the  orchestra,  and  ensured  an  extra- 
ordinary rhetorical  plausibility  for  anything  he  chose  to  say. 
But  neither  the  princely  magnanimity  of  his  personal  character, 
which  showed  itself  in  his  generosity  alike  to  struggling  artists 
and  to  his  opponents,  nor  the  great  stimulus  he  gave  (both  by 
bis  compositions  and  his  unceasing  personal  efforts  and  encour- 
agement) to  new  musical  ideas  on  romantic  lines,  ought  at  this 
Li33e  of  day  to  blind  us  to  the  hoUowness  and  essential  vulgarity 
of  his  i^yle.  These  unfortunate  qualities  did  not  secure  for  his 
compositions  immediate  popular  acceptance;  for  they  were 
outweighed  by  the  true  novelty  of  his  aims.  But  recently  they 
have  given  his  symphonic  poems  an  attractiveness  which,  while 
ft  has  galvanized  a  belated  interest  in  those  works,  has  made 
many  critics  blind  to  their  historical  importance  as  the  founda- 
tioa  of  new  forms  which  have  undergone  a  development  of 
bcasational  brilliance  under  Richard  Strauss. 

M^uawhilc  the  party  poh'tics  of  modem  music  did  much  to 
datrsct  public  attention  from  the  works  of  Brahms,  who 
carried  on  the  true  classical  method  of  the  sonata-forms  in  his 
cTchestral  and  chamber  music,  while  he  was  no  less  great  and 
<^%inal  as  a  writer  <^  songs  and  choral  music  of  all  kinds.  He 
also  devdoped  the  pianoforte  lyric  and  widened  its  range. 
Widiottt  losing  its  characteristic  unity  it  assumed  a  freedom  and 
hrgEisess  of  expression  hitherto  only  attained  in  sonatas.  Hence, 
bowrwr,  Brahms's  work,  like  Bach's,  seemed,  from  its  continuity 
with  tbe  dassical  forms,  to  look  backward  rather  than  forward. 
Indeed  Brahms's  reputation  b  in  many  quarters  that  of  an 
acfedemic  reactionary;  just  as  Bach's  was,  even  at  a  time  when 
tbe  word  "  academic  "  was  held  to  be  rather  a  title  of  honour 
tk^n  of  reproach.  When  the  contemporary  standpoints  of 
CTttidsin  are  established  by  the  production  of  works  of  art  in 
which  the  nen  dements  shall  no  longer  be  at  war  with  one  another 
asd  vith  the  whole,  perhaps  it  will  be  recognized  once  more  that 
the  idea  of  progress  has  no  value  as  a  critical  standard  unless 
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it  is  strictly  applied  to  that  prindple  by  which  every  work  of 
art  must  differ  in  every  part  of  its  form  from  every  other 
work,  predsely  as  far  as  its  material  differs  and  no  further. 
Then,  perhaps,  as  the  conservative  Bach  after  a  hundred  years 
of  neglect  revealed  himself  as  the  most  profoundly  modem  force 
in  the  music  of  the  zgth  century,  while  that  of  his  gifted  and 
progressive  sons  became  a  forgotten  fashion  as  soon  as  their 
goal  was  attained  by  grater  masters,  so  may  the  musical  epoch 
that  seems  now  to  Have  closed  be  remembered  by  posterity  as 
the  age,  not  of  Wagner  and  the  pioneer  Liszt,  but  the  age  of 
Wagner  and  Brahms. 

It  will  also  .a  all  probability  be  remembered  as  the  age  in 
which  the  performer  ceased  to  be  necessarily  the  intellectual 
inferior  of  the  composer  and  musical  scholar.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Wagner  and  Berlioz  every  great  composer,  since  Palestrina 
sang  in  the  papal  choir,  has  paid  his  way  as  a  performer;  but 
Joseph  Joachim  was  the  first  who  threw  the  whole  mind  of  a 
great  composer  into  the  career  of  an  interpreter;  and  the  example 
set  by  him,  Bulow,  Clara  Schumann  and  Jenny  Lind,  though 
followed  by  very  few  other  artists,  sufficed  to  dispd  for  ever 
the  old  association  of  the  musical  performer  with  the  mounte- 
bank. 

Joachim's  influence  on  Branms  was  incalculable.  The  two 
composers  met  at  the  time  when  new  musical  tcndendes  were 
beginning  to  arouse  violent  controversy.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  Joachim  had  produced  in  his  Hungarian  Concerto  a  work  of 
high  classical  mastery  and  great  nobility,  and  his  technique  in 
form  and  texture  was  then  considerably  in  advance  of  Brahms's. 
For  some  years  Joachim  and  Brahms  interchanged  contrapuntal 
exercises,  and  many  of  the  greatest  and  most  perfect  of  Brahms's 
earlier  works  owe  much  to  Joachim's  criticism.  Yet  it  is 
impossible  to  regret  that  Joachim  did  not  himself  carry  on  as 
a  composer  the  work  he  so  nobly  began,  when  we  realize  the 
enormous  influence  of  his  playing  in  the  history  of  modem  music. 
By  it  we  have  become  familiar  with  a  standard  of  truthfulness 
in  performance  which  all  the  generous  efforts  of  Wagner  and 
Liszt  could  hardly  have  rendered  independent  of  their  own 
spedal  propaganda.  And  by  it  the  record  of  classical  music  has 
been  made  a  matter  of  genuine  public  knowledge,  with  a  unique 
freedom  from  those  popularizing  tendende^  which  invest  vulgar 
error  with  the  authority  of  academic  tmth. 

In  this  respect  there  is  a  real  change  in  the  nature  of  modem 
musical  culture.  No  serious  composer  at  the  present  day  would 
dedicate  a  great  work  to  an  artist  who,  like  F.  C16ment,  for  whom 
Beethoven  wrote  his  Vit^in  Concerto,  would  perform  the  work 
in  two  portions  and  between  them  play  a  sonata  for  the  violin 
on  one  string  with  the  violin  upside  down.  But  it  is  hardly 
tme  that  Wagner  and  Liszt  produced  a  real  alteration  in  the 
standard  of  general  culture  among  musidans.  Their  work, 
especially  Wagner's,  appealed,  like  Gluck's,  lo  many  specific 
literary  and  philosophical  interests,  and  they  themselves  were 
brilliant  talkers;  but  music  will  always  remain  the  most  self- 
centred  of  the  arts,  and  men  of  true  culture  will  measure  the 
depth  and  range  of  the  musidan's  mind  by  the  spontandty 
and  truthfulness  of  his  musical  expression  rather  than  by  his 
volubility  on  other  subjects.  The  greatest  musicians  have  not 
often  been  masters  of  more  than  one  language;  but  they  have 
always  been  men  of  true  culture.  Their  humanity  has  been 
illuminated  by  the  constant  presence  of  idcab  which  their 
artistic  mastery  keeps  in  touch  with  reality. 
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nGdity  ai  atyle  and  impretriveness,  from  the  t!nie  when  he  wrote 
ha  euficr  operu.  An4  Arrigo  BoHo't  Me/UteftU  had  an  immenie 
tnflnrnrr  on  modern  Italian  music.  AmoM  the  irriten  of  "  abeo* 
lute  "  moic  the  most  iUustriotts  are  G.  ^ambati  0>.  1843)  and 
G.  Martocci  (b.  18^6).  the  latter**  symphonv  in  D  minor  being  a 
Mcanwhife  a  younaer  operatic  acnocrf  wi 


.  younger  operatic  acnooi  was  growing  up. 
of  ^licb  the  fint  production  was  the  nora  mirMlu  of  Spiro 
Samara  (b.  1861),  given  in  1886.  Its  culmination  was  in  the 
Cna«eria  rusticama  (1890)  of  Pietro  Mascagni  (b.  1863),  the 
Fa^tacd  {1S92)  of  R.  Leoncavallo  (b.  1858),  and  the  operas-  of 
Puccini  (b.  1858),  noublyl*  Kitfi  (1884)    "" 


GiioMiio  Puccini  (b.  1858).  noubly  le  ViUt  (1884).  liamon  LeseatU 
(1893).  La  Bohhme  (ite6).  Tosca  (1900),  and  Madama  BuiUrfiy 
(1904).  The  ocatonos  of  Don  Lorenxo  Perosi  (b.  1872)  had  an  inter- 
esting influence  on  the  church  muuc  of  Italy  (see  Palutrina). 

Msno. — ^The  new  Russian  school  of  music  orieinated  with  M.  A. 
Balaldrev  (b.  1 836),  who  was  instrumental  in  founding  the  Free 
School  of  Music  at  St  Petersburg,  and  who  introduced  the  music 
of  Berfioz  and  Lisit  into  Russia;  he  instilled  the  principles  of 
"  advanced  "  music  into  A.  P.  Borodin  (1834-1887).  C.  A.  Cui 
(b.  1835).  M.  P.  Moussorgsky  (1839-1881).  and  N.  A.  'Rimsky- 
Kocsakov  (1844-1908).  all  of  whom,  as  usual  with  Russian  com- 
poaer».  were,  strictly  speaking,  amateura  in  muuc,  having  some 
other  profesnon  in  the  absence  of  any  possible  opportunity  for 
making  moaty  out  of  music  in  Russia.  The  most  remarkable 
nan  amoiw  their  cootempoiaries  was  undoubtedly  Tschaikovsky 
(f.7.)«  A.  Liadov  (b.  i^SSi  exccb  as  a  writer  for  the  pianoforte, 
andA.GIaiDunov  (b.  1865)  has  composed  a  number  of  fine  ofchestial 


many 

wonts 


Vnitti  States. — (X  the  older  American  composera.  only  John 
Knowles  Paine  (d.  IQ06)  and  Dudley  Buck  (d.  1909),  both  bom  in 
iS^.  and  Benjamin  Johnson  Lang  (1837-1909),  fKcd  be  mentioned. 
Fame,  profeaaor  of  music  at  Harvard  University,  and  composer 
of  oratorios,  orchestral  music.  Ac.,  ranks  irith  the  advanced  school 
d  romantic  composera.  Dudley  Buck  was  one  of  the  first  American 
composeia  whose  names  were  known  in  Europe;  and  if  his  numerous 
camatas  and  church  music  do  not  reach  a  very  high  standard  accord- 
is^  to  modem  ideas,  he  did  much  to  conquer  uie  general  apathy 
«nh  refold  to  the  existence  of  original  music  in  the  States.  Lang, 
prondaent  as  organist  and  conductor,  also  became  distinguished  as 
a  composer.  GoDrge  Whitefield  Chadwick  (b.  1834)  has  produced 
ofcheatral  and  vocal  works  of  original  merit.  Though  the 
of  Clayton  Johns  (b.  1857)  are  less  ambitbus,  they  have 
.«»  .jore  popularity  in  Europe,  and  his  songs,  like  those  of  Arthur 
Foote  (b.  1853).  Re^nakl  De  Kovenjb.  1850). and  Ethelbert  Nevin 
(1S62-1901).  are  widely  known.  Edward  Alexander  McDowell 
(fr.)  may  be  regardca  as  the  most  original  modem  American 
CDaposer.  Walter  Johannes  Damrosch  Tb.  1862),  the  eminent 
ODodactor  of  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  of  various 
oiKfatJC  npdertakings,  has  established  his  position  as  an  original 
and  poetic  composer,  not  only  by  his  opera.  The  Scarlet  LeUert  but 
bv  such  aoms  a»  the  intensely  dramatic  "  Danny  Deever."  Dr 
Honiio  WilCam  Parker's  (b.  1863)  oratorio  settings  of  the  hymn 
"  Hora  novissima  "  and  of  "  The  Wanderer's  Psalm  "lire  deservedly 
pofMlar.  Their  masterly  workmanship  and  his  power  of  expressbn 
n  acred  music  mark  nim  as  a  distinct  personality.  Numerous 
Qfchesxial  as  well  as  vocal  works  have  not  been  heard  out  of  America, 
bat  a  group  of  songs,  newly  set  to  the  words  of  familiar  old' English 
(fitties.  have  obtamed  great  success.  Mrs  H.  H.  A.  Beach,  the 
yonagcst  of  the  p«pminent  composers  of  the  United  States  and  an 
aorompGsbed  ptanbt.  has  attained  a  hig^  reputation  as  a  writer 
b  aD  the  more  ambitious  forms  of  music.  .Many  of  her  songs  and 
aaihems  have  obtained  wide  popularity.  The  achievements  of  the 
Uaiied  States  are,  however,  las  marked  in  the  production  of  new 
cwaposCTa  than  in  the  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  musical 
edflcatioo  and  appndation  generally.  Henry  E.  Krehbiel  (b.  1854), 
the  vcO-kaown  critic,  was  especially  prominent  in  drawing  American 
atieatwn  to  Wagner  and  Brahms.  The  New  York  Opera  has  been 
■ade  a  centre  for  the  finest  artists  of  the  day,  and  the  symphony 
concerts  at  Boston  and  Chicago  have  been  unrivalled  for  excellence. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  no  country  has  produced  a  greater  number 
ot  the  most  eminent  of  recent  singers.  Mesdamea  E.  Eames, 
Nordka,  Miimie  Hauck,  Susan  Strong,  Suaanne  Adams.  Sybil 
Sanderson.  Ertber  Palliser.  Evangeline  Tlorence.  and  very  many 
aorr  amoiw  leading  sopranos,  with  Messrs  E.  E.  Oudin,  D.  Bispham 
and  Denis  (ySuUIvan,  to  name  but  three  out  of  the  host  of  excellent 
■ale  artsts,  proved  the  natural  ability  of  the  Americans  in  vocal 
•laic;  and  it  might  also  be  said  that  the  more  notable  English- 
^peaki^  popib  of  the  various  excellent  French  schook  of  voice- 
pCDdnction  are  American  with  hardly  an  exceptbn. 

Vaited  KtMgdom, — English  munc  requires  more  detailed  notice, 
if  osiy  because  oc  the  striking  change  in  the  natbnal  feeling  with 
regard  to  it.  The  utioo  had  been  accustomed  for  so  bng  to 
nnwder  music  aa  an  exotic,  that*  notwithstanding  the  glories  of 
the  older  schoob  of  Erielish  music,  the  amount  of  attentbn  paid  to 
mrythifl|g  that  came  from  abroad,  and  the  rich  treasures  01  tradi- 
^sernai  anddistinctively  English  music  scattered  through  the  country, 
(he.majortty  of  educated  people  adhem!  to  the  common  belief  that 
Ea^land  was  not  a  musical  country.^  The  beauty  and  the  enormous 
oaaMity  of  traditional  Irish  music,  the  enthusiasm  created  in 
Vithnd  by  trampery  soofs  written  in  what  was  supposed  to  be 


an  imitatkm  of  the  Scottish  style,  the  exisieooe  of  the  Welsh 
Eisteddfodau,  were  admitted  facts;  but  England  was  supposed  to 
have  had  no  share  in  these  gifts  of  nature  or  art,  and  the  vogue  of 
foreign  music,  from  Italian  opera  to  classical  symphonlea,  was  held 
as  evidence  of  her  poverty,  instead  of  beinn  partly  the  reason  of 
the  national  sterility.  In  the  sucoeasive  periods  during  which  the 
music  of  Handel  and  Mendelssohn  rmpectively  had  been  held  aa 
all-sufficient  for  right-thinldng  muaidans,  success  oouki  only  be 
attained,  if  at  all,  by  those  English  musicians  who  deliberately  set 
themselves  to  copy  the  style  01  these  neat  masters;,  the  few  men 
who  had  the  determination  to  resist  toe  popular  movement  were 
either  confined,  like  the  Wealeys,  to  one  branch  of  music  in  which 
some  originali^  of  thought  was  still  albwed,  that  of  the  Church, 
or,  like  Henry  Hugo  Pierson  in  the  days  of  the  Mendelssohn  worship, 
were  driven  to  seek  abroad  the  recoyniitbn  they  could  not  obtam 
at  home.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  u  the  great  vogue  of  Gounod 
would  exalt  him  into  a  third  artistic  despot;  but  no  native  com- 
poser had  even  the  energy  to  imitate  hb  Faust;  and,  by  thi  date 
of  The  Rtdemptwn  (1882)  and  Mcfs  d  vita  (1885),  a  renaisaanoe  of 
Eiwlish  music  had  already  begun. 

For  a  generation  up  to  the  eighties  the  affairs  of  foreign  open 
in'  England  were  rather  depreanng;  the  rival  houses  oresided  over 
by  the  impresarios  Frederick  Gye  (1810-1878)  and  Colonel  J.  H. 
Mapleson  (i 828-1901)  had  been  going  from  bad  to  worse;  the 
traditions  of  what  were  called  *'  the  palmy  days  **  had  been  for^ 
gotten,  and  with  the  retirement  of  Christine  Nilaaoo  in  1881,  and 
the  death  of  Therese  J.  A.  Tietjens  in  1877,  the  race  of  the  great 
queens  of  song  seemed  to  have  come  to  an  end.  It  la  true  that 
Mme  Patti  was  in  the  plenitude  of  her  fame  and  powers,  but  the 
number  of  her  imperronatbns.  perfect  as  they  were,  was  so  small 
that  she  abne  could  not  support  the  weight  of  an  opera  season, 
and  her  terms  «niade  it  impossible  for  any  manager  to  make  both 
ends  meet  unless  the  rest  of  the  company  were  chosen  on  the 
principle  enunciated  by  the  husband  of  Mme  Catalan!.  **  Ma  femme 
et  quatre  ou  dnq  poupies.*'  Mme  Albani  (b.  1851)  had  made  her 
name  famous,  but  the  most  important  part  of  ner  artistic  career 
was  yet  to  Come.  She  had  already  brought  TamiJtdMsar  and 
Lohengrin  into  notice,  but  in  Italian  versbns.  as  was  then  usual; 
and  the  great  vogue  of  Wagner's  operas  dkl  not  bqnn  until  the  series 
of  Wa^iner  oonceru  given  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  in  1877  with 
the  object  of  collecting  funds  for  the  preservation  of  the  Bayreuth 
scheme,  which  after  the  productbn  01  the  Nibdunaen  trilogy  in 
1876  had  become  involved  in  serious  financial  dimculties.  The 
two  seasoiu  of  German  (^lera  at  Drury  Lane  under  Dr  Hans  Richter 
(b.  1843)  in  1882  and  I884,  and  the  productbn  of  the  trilogy  at 
Her  Majesty's  in  1882^  under  Angdo  Neumann's  managership,  first 
taught  stay-at-home  Englishmen  what  Wagner  really  was.  aiid  an 
Italian  opera  as  such  iua,  witb  Italian  as  the  ^exclusive  langua^ 
employed  and  the  old  *  star  "  system  in  full  swing)  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  re^lar  institution  a  few  years  after  that.    The  revival  of 

Sublb  interest  in  the  opera  only  took  place  after  Mr  (afterwards 
ir)  Augustus  Harris  (1852-1896)  had  atarted  hia  aeriea  of  operas 
at  Drury  Lane  in  1887.  In  the  foUowing  aeaaon  Harris  took 
Covent  Garden,  and  since  that  time  the  (^lera  has  been  restored 
to  greater  public  favour  than  it  ever  enjoyed,  at  all  events  since  the 
days  of  Jeimy  Lind.  The  clever  mana^  saw  that  the  pubUc 
was  tirea  of  operas  arranged  to  suit  the  views  of  the  prima  donna 
and  no  one  elsCf  and  he  cast  the  works  he  produced,  among  which 
were  Un  Balto  m  masdura  and  Lu  Hi^iunots,  with  due  attentbn 
to  every  part.  The  brothers  lean  and  Edouard  de  Reask^,  both 
of  whom  nad  appeared  in  Loiulon  before — ^the  former  as  a  baritone 
and  the  latter  during  the  seasons  1880-1884 — were  even  stronger 
attractions  to  the  musical  public  of  the  time  than  the  varbua 
leading  sopranoa,  among  whom  were  Mme  Albani,  Miss  M.  Mac- 
intyre,  Mme  Melba,  Fniu  Sucher  and  Mme  Nordica,  during  the 
earlier  seasoiu,  and  Mme  Eames.  Mile  Ravocli,  MM.  Lassalle  and 
P.  H.  Plan^on,  and  many  other  Parisian  favouritea  later.  As 
time  went  on,  the  excellent  custom  obtained  of  giving  each  work 
in  the  language  in  which  it  was  written,  and  among  the  oistinguished 
Carman  artists  who  were  added  to  the  company  *vere  Frau  M. 
Temina,  Frau  E.  Schumann*Heink,  Frau  Lilli  Lebmann  and  many 
more.  Since  Harris's  death  in  1806  the  treditbns  started  by  him 
were  on  the  whole  well  maintained,  and  as  a  sign  of  the  difference 
between  the  present  and  the  former  positbn  of  English  composers, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  two  operas  by  F;  H.  Cowen,  Sigita  and 
Harold,  and  two  by  Stanford,  The  Veiled  Prophet  and  Mwch  Ado 
about  NothtHft  were  produced.  To  Signor  Lago,  a  manager  ^  of 
more  enterprise  than  good  fortune,  belongs  the  credit  of  reviving 
Cluck's  Orfea  (with  the  mastcriy  impersonatbn  of  the  principal 
character  by  Mile  Giulia  RavoglO.  and  of  'bringing  out  Caeatteria 
rusticana,  Tschaikovricy's  Eugen  Onegin  and  other  works. 

If  it  be  just  to  name  one  institution  and  one  man  as  the  creator 
of  such  an  atmosphere  as  albwed  the  genius  of  English  composere 
to  flourish,  then  that  honour  must  be  paid  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  August  Manns,  the  conductor  of  its  Saturday  concerts.  At 
first  engaged  as  sub-conductor,  under  a  certain  bchallehn,  at  the 
building  which  was  the  lasting  result  of  the  Great  Exhib«tion  of 
1851,  he  became  director  of  the  music  in  1855:  so  for  the  better 

Krt  of  half  a  century  his  influence  was  exerted  on  behalf  of  the 
It  music  of  all  schools,  and  especially  in  favour  of  anything  of 
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English  growth.  Through  evil  report  and  good  report  he  tapported 
his  convictions,  and  for  many  years  he  introduced  one  English 
composer  after  another  to  a  fame  which  they  would  have  found  it 
hard  to  gain  without  his  help  and  that  of  Sir  George  Grove,  his 
loyal  supporter.  In  1862,  when  Arthur  Sullivan  had  just  returned 
from  his  studies  in  LeipjEig,  his  Tempest  music  was  produced  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  it  is  oeyond  question  that  it  was  this  success 
and  that  of  the  succeeding  works  from  the  same  hand  which  first 
showed  Englishmen  that  music  worth  listening  to  might  be  pro- 
duced by  an  English  hand.  Sullivan  reached  the  hignest  point  of 
bu  achievement  in  The  Golden  Legend  (1886),  his  most  important 
contribution  to  the  music  of  the  renaissance.  An  important  part 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  music  was  that  the  concerts  did  not  follow 
but  led,  popular  taste;  the  works  of  Schubert,  Schumann  ana 
many  other  great  masters  were  given  constantly,  and  the  whole 
repertory  of  classical  music  was  cone  through,  so  that  a  constant 
attendant  at  these  concerts  would  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  whole  range  ol  the  best  class  of  music.  From  1859  onwards 
the  classical  chamber-music  could  be  heard  at  the  Popular  Concerts 
started  by  Arthur  Chappcll,  and  for  many  yeare  their  repertory 
was  not  Ins  catholic  than  that  of  the  Crystal  Palace  undertaking; 
that  in  later  times  the  habit  increased  to  a  lamentable  extent  of 
choosing  only  the  "  favourite  "  {i.e.  hackneyed)  works  of  the  great 
masters  does  not  lessen  the  educational  value  of  the  older  concerts. 
The  lovers  of  the  newer  developments  of  music  were  always  more 
fully  satisfied  at  the  concerts  of  the  Musical  Union,  a  body  founded 
by  John  Ella  in  1844.  which  lasted  until  1880.  From  1879  onwards 
the  visits  o(  Hans  Richter,  the  conductor,  were  a  feature  of  the 
musical  season,  and  the  importance  of  his  work,  not  only  in  spread- 
ing a  love  of  Wagner's  music,  but  in  regard  to  every  other  branch 
of^the  best  orchestral  music,  cannot  be  exaggerated.  Like  the 
popular  concerts,  the  Richter  concerts  somewhat  fell  away  in 
later  years  from  their  original  purpose,  and  their  managers  were 
led  by  the  popularity  of  certam  pieces  to  give  too  little  variety. 
The  importance  of  Richter's  work  was  in  bringing  forward  the  finest 
Englbh  music  In  the  years  when  the  masters  of  the  renaissance 
were  young  and  untried.  Here  were  to  be  heard  the  orchestral 
works  of  Sir  Hubert  Partv,  Sir  Charles  Villiers  Stanford,  Sir  A. 
Campbell  Mackenzie  and  Dr  F.  H.  Cowen ;  and  the  names  of  these 
composers  were  thus  brought  into  notice  much  more  effectually 
than  could  have  been  the  case  in  other  surrounding;s.  Meanwhile 
outside  London  the  work  of  the  renaissance  was  beii^  carried  on, 
notably  at  Cambridge,  where  by  the  amalgamation  of  various 
•m^ler  societies  with  the  University  Musical  Society,  Stanford 
created  in  1875  a  splendid  institution  which  did  much  to  foster  a 
love  of  the  best  music  for  many  years;  and  at  Oxford,  where  private 
meetings  in  the  rooms  of  Hubert  Parry  brought  about  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Musical  Club,  which  has  borne  fruit  in  many  wajrs, 
though  only  in  the  direction  of  chamber-music.  The  Bach  Choir, 
founded  by  Mr  Arthur  Duke  Coleridge  in  1875,  and  conducted  for 
the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence  by  Mr  Otto  Goldschmidt  and 
subsequently  oy  Professor  Stanford,  worked  on  purely  uncommercial 
lines  ever  since  its  foundation,  ana  besides  many  important  works 
of  Bach,  it  brought  forward  most  important  compositions  by 
Englishmen,  and  daA  a  prominent  share  in  the  work  of  the  renais- 
sance. Parry's  earlier  compositions  had  a  certain  austerity  in 
them  which,  while  it  commanded  the  homage  of  the  cultivated  few, 
prevented  their  obtaining  wide  popularity;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  date  of  his  choral  setting  of  Milton's  Ode  at  a  Solemn  Mustek 
that  he  found  his  true  vein.  In  this  and  its  many  successors, 
produced  at  the  autumn  festivals,  though  very  rarely  given  in 
London,  there  was  a  nobility  of  utterance,  a  suolimity  01  concep- 
tion, a  mastery  of  resource,  that  far  surpass  anything  accomplished 
in  Ensland  since  the  days  of  Purcell ;  while  his  "  Symphonic  Varia- 
tions for  orchestra,  and  at  least  two  of  his  symphonies,  exhibit 
his  command  of  the  modem  modifications  of  classical  forms  in 
great  perfection.    Like  Parry,  Stanford  first  caught  the  ear  of  the 

?ublic  at  la^e  with  a  choral  work,  the  stirring  ballad-setting  of 
cnnyson's  Revenge',  and  in  all  his  earlier  and  later  works  alike, 
which  include  compositions  in  every  form,  he  shows  himself  a 
supreme  master  of  effect ;  in  dramatic  or  lyrical  handling  of  voices, 
in  orchestral  and  chamber-music,  his  sense  of  beauty  is  unfailing, 
and  while  his  ideas  have  real  distinction,  his  treatment  of  them  is 
nearly  always  the  chief  interest  ci  his  works.  The  work  of  the 
musical  renaissance  has  been  more  beneficially  fostered  by  these 
two  masters  than  by  any  other  individuals,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Music.^  In  1876  the  National  Training 
School  of  Music  was  opened  with  Sullivan  as  principal;  he  was 
succeeded  by  Sir  John  Stainer  in  188 1,  and  the  circumstance  that 
such  artists  as  Mr  Eugen  d'Albert  and  Mr  Frederic  Cliffc  received 
there  the  foundation  oftheir  musical  education  is  the  only  important 
fact  connected  with  the  institution,  which  in  1882  was  succeeded 
by  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  under  the  directorship  of  Sir  George 
Grove,  and  with  Parry  and  Stanford  as  professors  of  composition. 
In  1894  Parry  succeeded  to  the  directorship,  and  before  and  after, 
this  date  wonc  of  the  best  educational  kind  was  done  in  all  branches 
of  the  art,  but  most  of  all  in  the  important  branch  of  composition. 
Mackenzie's  place  among  the  masters  of  the  renaissance  is  assured 
by  his  romantic  compositions  for  orchestra — such  as  La  Belle  dame 
ians  merci  and  the  two  "  Scottish  Rhapsodies  ";  some  of  his  choral 


works,  such  as  the  oratorios,  show  some  tendency  to  fall  back  into 
the  conventionalities  from  which  the  renaissance  movement  was  an 
effort  to  escape;  but  in  The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night;  The  Story  of 
Sayid;  Veni,  Creator  Spiritus,  and  many  other  things,  not  except- 
ing the  opera  Colomba  or  the  witty  "  Britannia  "  overture,  he  shows 
no  lack  ot  spontaneity  or  power.  As  principal  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music  (he  succeeded  Macfarrcn  m  1888)  he  revived  the  former 
glories  of  the  school,  and  the  excellent  plan  by  which  it  and  the  Royal 
College  unite  their  forces  in  the  examinations  of  the  Associated 
Board  is  largely  due  to  his  initiative.  The  opera  just  mentioned 
was  the  first  ot  the  modem  series  of  English  operas  brought  out 
from  1883  onwards  by  the  Cari  Rosa  company  during  iu  tenure 
of  Dniry  Lane  Theatre:  at  the  time  it  seemed  as  though  English 
opera  had  a  chance  of  getting  permanently  established,  but  the 
enterprise,  being  a  purely  private  and  individual  one,  failed  to  have 
a  lasting  effect  upon  the  art  of  the  country,  and  after  the  production 
of  two  operas  by  Mackenzie,  two  by  Arthur  Goring  Tliomas,  one 
by  F.  Corder,  two  by  Cowen  and  one  by  Stanfora,  the  artistic 
work  of  the  company  grew  ffradually  less  and  less  important.  In 
spite  of  the  strong  influence  m  French  ideals  and  methoas,  the  music 
of  Arthur  Goring  Thomas  was  remarkable  for  individuality  and 
charm;  in  any  other  a>uncry  his  beautiful  opera  Esmeralda  would 
have  formed  part  of  the  regular  repertory;  and  his  orchestral 
suites,  cantatas  and  a  multitude  of  graceful  and  original  songs, 
remain  as  evidence  that  if  his  career  had  been  proloi^ed,  the  art 
of  Eng^land  might  have  been  enriched  by  some  masterpiece  it  would 
not  willingly  have  let  die.  After  a  youth  of  extraordinary  pre- 
cocity, and  a  number  of  variously  successful  attempts  in  the  more 
ambitious  and  more  serious  branches  of  the  art,  Cowen  found  his 
chief  success  in  the  treatment  of  fanciful  or  fairy  subjects,  whether 
in  cantatas  or  orchestral  works;  here  he  is  without  a  rival,  and  his 
ideas  are  uniformly  graceful,  excellently  treated  and  wonderfully 
effective.  His  second  tenure  of  the  post  of  conductor  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  showed  him  to  be  a  fiighly  accomplidicd  conductor. 

In  regard  to  English  opera  two  more  undertakings  deserve  to  be 
recorded.  In  1891  the  Royal  English  Opera  House  was  opened 
with  Sullivan's  Jvanhoe,  a  work  written  especially  for  the  occasion) 
the  absence  of  anything  like  a  repertory,  and  the  retention  <rf  this 
one  work  in  the  bills  for  a  period  far 'longer  than  its  attractions 
could  warrant,  brought  the  inevitable  result,  and  shortly  after  the 
production  of  a  charming  French  comic  opera  the  theatre  was 
turned  into  the  -Palace  Music  Hall.  The  charming  and  thoroughly- 
characteristic  Shamus  O'Brien  of  Stanford  was  successfully  pro- 
duced in  1896  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  theatre.  This  work  brought 
into  public  prominence  the  conductor  Mr  Henry  J.  Wood  (b.  1870). 
who  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  the  art  of  the  country  by 
means  of  his  orchestra,  which  was  constantly  to  be  b«srd  at  the 
Queen's  Hall,  and  which  attained,  by  continual  performance 
together,  a  degree  of  perfection  before  unknown  in  England.  It 
achieved  an  important  work  in  bringing  music  within  the  reach  oC 
all  classes  at  the  Promenade  Concerts  siven  through  each  summer* 
as  well  as  by  means  of  the  Symphony  Concerts  at  other  seasons. 

The  movement  thus  started  by  Mr  Wood  increased  and  spread 
remarkably  in  later  years.  His  training  of  the  Queen's  Hall 
Orchestra  was  characterized  by  a  thoroughness  and  severity  pre- 
viously unknown  in  Englbh  orchestras.  This  was -partly  made 
possible  by  the  admirable  business  organization  which  fostered 
the  movement  in  its  eariicr  years;  so  many  Concerts  were  guaranteed 
that  it  was  posuble  to  give  the  players  engagements  which  included 
a  lar^  amount  of  rehearsing.  The  result  Was  soon  apparent,  not 
only  m  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  orchestral  plajring,  but  also 
in  thp  higher  and  more  intelligent  standard  of  criticism  to  which 
performances  were  subjected  both  by  experts  and  by  the  general 
public.  The  public  taste  in  London  for  symphonic  music  grew  so 
rapidly  as  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  other  bodice  of  players, 
until  in  1910  there  were  five  first-clan  professional  orchestras 
giving  concerts  regularly  in  London — the  Philharmonic  Society, 
the  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra,  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra 
(descnbcd  by  Dr  Hans  Richter  as  "  the  finest  orchestra  in  the 
worid  "),  the  New  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Mr  Landon  Ronald 
(b.  1873),  a  composer  and  conductor  of  striking  ability,  and  Mr 
Thomas  Beecham  s  Orchestra.  Mr  Beecham,  who  had  come  rapidly 
to  the  front  as  a  musical  enthusiast  and  conductor,  paid  special 
attention  to  the  work  of  British  composers.  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, Liverpool  and  Edinbuigh,  had  their  own  orchestras;  and  it 
might  be  said  that  the  whow  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  now 
permeated  with  a  taste  for  and  a  knowledge  of  orchestral  music. 
The  effect  of  this  development  has  influenced  the  whole  of  the  musical 
life  of  England.  The  symphony  and  the  symphonic  poem  have 
taken  the  place  so  long  held  b]^  the  oratorio  m  popular  taste;  and 
English  composers  of  any  merit  or  ability  find  it  possible  to  get 
a  hearing  for  orchestral  work  which  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century 
would  have  had  to  remain  unperformed  and  unheard.  The  result 
has  been  the  rapid  development  of  a  school  of  English  orchestral 
composers — a  school  of  considerable  achievement  and  still  greater 
promise. 

The  new  school  of  English  writers  contains  many  names  of 
skilled  composers.  Sir  Eoward  Elgar  established  his  reputation 
by  his  vigorous  Caractacus  and  the  grandiose  imaginings  of  his 
Dream  of  Cerontius^  as  by  orchestral  and  chamber  compositions  of 
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tl^ne-^xE^fmm  Ttnnyio"  iti^' but  bifuZTani  variui 


»'3ii 


made  a  new  npuution  by  iier  c> 
-'Tfi  imm  iIk  pTDrvuion  oT  a  aingrr 
ri>!ir-Taylor'i  (b.  laij)  HiKoalka  i, 
.ti  trill  ■  NudcaL  al  tbc  Royal  Colic 
<iy  ih»i  tbe  Ihird  nan  ol  ihc  irilDg 

byibt  Royal  C'—'  =— — ■ 

■   -—   hiel.,   ih 


M^Marielamul^E^ Cbn  Butt.  Mim  Agn 
Suilnr.  Eitoard  Lloyd,  B«  Davie*,  Plunktl  Ci 
Dans:  or  of  web  paniRi  at  Mia  Ff'-  n>vi 
Bnkk.  n  but  ■  conlinun 
Tt-  --^^iiiAc  Mudy  o(  tl 

iSioet  of  STs.'Roctatro'dgii-i) 

..    ,_Jlc    fir«    in    Ih»   Encjdapiudia   BriJ 

Ditlumarj  0f  Untie,  made  tHc  tubiect  clar  to  many 
pupiiie   in    the   darli   befDre;   ana    Ibt  aclua]  wrfo' 


dsndcdly  II 


perhapa  tbc  n* 

iMi»  Anna  "Auiia™r£illl'^li1  ntyr 

~        -         choll.,  Mm. 

ind  Ftram™ 

of  tiie  iradriBi^rBriiil.  cicillcn^' 


clBcni 


fch! 

liiol  ^.o[  tbt  In 


of  iMs  did  

tl  branch  of  aKhaeoloffy  whkh  it  concerned 

and  iHinntion  of  ol7  muiicil  inunimcnii, 

by  Mr  A.  ].  Hiplcini  (iSi6~i9a<; 

n  of  Broadwood),  the  Rev,  F.  W. 

AiTukl  DnIiiKiKh  and  ottiert.    Tlie  fi 


0  ions  conneclcd  with  Ihe  firm  of  Broadwood),  the 

■Uk^^ ...  ._„  _._     _ _ 

-KC1II  ol  Enclith  Iradhunal  muHC,  and  did  much 

1  >iih  wigen  of  the  pretent  day. 
BiBUDcaAPflv, — Among   encyclopaedic  dictionar 

'^r  C«nE  Cnivt'i  DiilSxury  tf  Mutic  and  Mm 
liHH  Kw  ed.  by  J.  A.  Fuller  Maiiland.  IW4-1908I. 
4aCB  Amoflv  pablkationt  in  Englith,  while  Robert 


W-i^S) 


;.  SebHSi^t  EMjmpiJa  ia  tBammU*  mMtHuliukn  

"i^  tiSis-1838};  Mendel  and  Rcinnuinn'i  UuiiJaliiilui  Con- 
•inaiwiailm    (Ind    ed.,    tMj);    H.    Riemann't    Ualtk-U    - 
(5^  cd-,  1900;  ako  an  En;,  (rant.,  with  addiliont,  by  I.  S. 
kiclc)^  the  American  Cjclapatiit  if  Umit  aid  Uustcans  ( 
1*111)^ Ml  the Oe/W Hinary  c{ lluik  (igoi-i^oj}.   Theliic: 

ADItSiS!'n!rary.*c.^!'Ehrlkh^Oi»  UaiitABll^a  in 
Eatmutdmnf  tm  Aditf  Mr  01^  die  Gttatvart  (Leipiig.  i^- 
HamTzk,  Til  Btauifnl  in  Uuiu  (London,  Itet):  R.  Wallii 
■  ■  -  ■  Tmkunsl  (Stutlpio.  I»S6);  R.  flohl,  DU  Hilu 
-'-    " ■-•■-• —  (Leipiig.  ■'"•■    *    •^'- — 


US'ftiPfc,! 


■-'-.  iw);"m-  L.  ""chAu'hii^.  rSmu  dtrWail'n- 
..':'  f.(rjColD(ne.  1896I;  Sir  J.  F,  B.uife  and  F.  J. 

I'.n.  I»^);  DikMi  Cinuuapnni  sad  Canon  (Lnndon, 
ui.if  Fonn  (London,  ISgj):  Appliti  Fumt  jLondon, 
Uidmann.  Dii  lUn^n  Terwitn  irr  Muit  (Leijnig, 
J.Klatwhn.  Dii  F-imtt  I'a  Jn  Wrrlrm  itr  Ttmlmit 
oO ,  M.  Steinilar,  FtydalotiKhi  Wirknitni  dir  ■miit- 
■r;,i  IMunich,  IBS]);  }.  Combaijcu.  rUcrUdn  rt>U<» 


Ninli,   Jld  Mutigut  di 
fd  Ubsiijtti  dam  la  Sitme  rffmana*  ^19001;  a. 

-""i.  Humph'rii"  'n?  Bnlxlun  »/  Ctant 
,  189SI;  E.  L.  Taunton,  HirBry  ^  C*«t'  "-'- 
A.  Mory'-     "-    ■— '-    '■--'■ 

( VedM™  i£>  ;"&■.'  F^i 


■  •9S)i 


PaltUrina  it  la  ru 

iie^intnCsto^m^fSchlowIf.  1893). 
""'" ■"  ' '""  "■" rate  aniclet  or 


I  Cti 


York.'  im,)',  A.  I.  Hipkina 
mi  Umimu  (Edinburgh.  1: 
VuiDif  7iutniMflUi  and  U 


if _..„. 

■HMidt  MuteM  (Paria,  lS86t!  H.  Boddinnon,  CaUltrm  •!  Utaical 
Imilnmtnu  idwInlM  at  tte  ffiilBry  of  Ok  Piaa^tru  JMaiKhHIer 
iSM):  M.  E.  Blown,  J^wtcof  InmumaU  and  /Mr  Htma  (New 
'  -■-  -""  '  ',  Hinkina,  Uiuical  Imlrtmtna:  Hiiltric,  Rart 
ISU)!  W.  Lynd,  AcaunI  ef  Awiinl 

,_„„,.  .r;,:r:;r:.:;::.iK'j; 

I   (Cm,    ISOJ);   E.   Tnvcn,    Ln   Inslnmmlt  dt 

»&.(IV^ ■       

/■di"7London.'  'mi}~a7G^SAn..  , 

SIrintrd  Umical  Imlmmmli  (iS97)i  J-  Ruthl- 

Dii  GiKliitUi  iir  BnrninilrnmlnU   (Bcaiuwiek.   1S81); 

F.  di  CafFarelli,  Gli  SIrtmnii  alum  t  la  mniia  da  cammt  (Milan. 
iBull  Kathleen  Scbleilnger. /utn»K«>  i>r(»(  (^teurd  (1910). 

Cmdncftaf.— W.  R.  Wtcnet.  On  Condnclint  {Londnn.   iKKit: 
M.  Kiriferalli,  LV      '  '     '  --'-.- 


BIttrtfty,    ..  .- 

iifB4):  F.  C]£menl,  £ej  (f  r«^  Miuicm 
Tti  Crtat  Ctmtettn  (London.  ISST)! 
Ccmpeun:  SlrC.  K.  H.  Parry,  ^iditt 
tiifU  A.  A.  Emouf,  CampanUnn  . 
Bennaiil-Deiplantet,  Let  Mutieitni 
A.  Haunednjcbe.  La  Unnciem  a  , 


.  (Parit.  1 
C.  T.  Ft 


F.  W«n- 

BSi) ;  C.  E^ko'iiriw. 


MUSICAL-BOX— MUSICAL  NOTATION 


ipoMtrt  (London,  iSoi) 

ampaitrs  tti  Uuir  Vnrti  (Boilon.  1803-1893)^  E.  ?o\ka 

_T  TaittumU  (Winbidcn.   1897);  R.  f.  Slurp,  Maiiri  a^ 

lie  (LoiHlaii.  1S98I ;  L.  Nuhl.  lioiai*  DnkiUiiu  au  ilni  ^J<n 

luxur,  1/  Umitiaiu  (Ntw  York.  looo):  M. Chirln. i^icxdi 
lu  T^ndickltr  (Lspiii,  laU);  A.  JulUcn,  ifiukinu il'aii>iuir*> 


MDIICAL-BOX.  1] 
an  eUboniian  a(  tl 


ulid  it«l  back  of  ihe  comb.     Tbc  l«lb  (it  gridi 
from  end  to  end  o(  ibe  comb  or  pliie,  the  lonier  11 
deeper  nolet;  and  Ihe  individual  leeth  ut  iccur 
where  necessary,  by  RLing  or  Loi<I[n|  wiih  leid. 
ilone  in  ihe  scale  it  rrptMenied  by  ihr«  or 


teelh  in  Ihe  comb, 


tofiu 


le  when  required  by  ih 
musical  vibrations  produced  by  Ihe  rev< 
iiudded  wiih  projecting  pins,  wbich.  ns 


iiion  ol  ■  biass  lylinde 
bey  move  round,  iiin 
rrvili  according  to  ik 
n  oi  the  cylinder  com 


:h  the  ippnaius  is  set,  but  upon  Ibe  s* 

nierted  pins  loi  peHorming  u  many 

This  ii  accomplished  by  making  b 


Lo  bring  ar 


irely  di 


n  very  fii 
the  position  of  the  cylinder  a 


a  the  cylinders  are  removable, 
and  may  be  repbced  by  olheis  containing  distinct  sets  of  music. 
In  these  also  there  are  combinalioos  o[  bell,  drum,  cymbal  and 
triangle  effects.  &c.  The  revolving  motion  of  the  cylinder  is 
effected  by  1  spring  and  ciock-work  which  on  some  modern  inslru- 
mcnla  will  work  conlinuousiy  for  an  hour  and  a  hall  without 
winding,  and  the  rate  of  revolution  ii  regulated  by  a  fly  regulator. 
The  headquiners  ol  the  musical-boa  trade  is  Geneva,  where  the 
inannfaclure  gives  employment  to  thousands  of  peisoni. 


an  of  ihcnliB 


'w  divr>-.-.  of 
of  Ihe  If^tlh 

•a  of  the  oins 


«urb^«'«-nB",'b°IK:"i 


'SeeS.deCaui.iJi/dKUM. 


lochiie  Di  the  biml  o 


'™r,i'''°'"'°'"°° 


;  aodiriickBaaMLOaoui. 


■(iTfr 


An  -umeTiIs   MR    tKiiw    BradcialTy    replaced   if 

■USICAL  ilOTATIOH.   1  pictorial   method  c 
sounds  to  the  ear  through  the  medium  of  Ihe  eye.     It  ii  probable 

The  eaact  nature  of  the  Greek  notation  is  a  subject  of  dispute, 
dillerent  explanations  auigning  ifrSo,  1610,  Qge,  or  ijS  signals 
to  their  alphabetical  method  of  delineation.     To  Boelhius  we 

Ihe  Latins,  although  it  Is  not  certain  whether  he  was  the  Hist 
to  apply  Ihe  fifteen  letters  of  Ihe  Roman  alphsbel  to  the  scale 
of  sounds  included  within  Ihe  two  ociaves,  or  whether  he  was 
only  the  first  10  make  record  of  Ihat  application.  The  reduction 
of  the  scale  10  the  octave  is  ascribed  10  St  Gregory,  as  also  the 


n  based,  not  on  the  alphabet, 
curves,  dots  and  strokes  are 
I  century,  while  specimens  in  i 


found  t< 


The  origin  of  these  signs, 
known  as  neuma  (HCyiarE,  or  oodi),  is  Ibe  full  stop  (^iiaiii). 
Ihe  comma  (n'rii),  and  Ihe  mound  or  undulating  line  (cJiwi), 
Ihe  first  indicating  a  short  sound,  the  second  a  long  sound,  and 
the  third  a  group  of  two  notes.  The  musical  intervals  were 
suggested  by  the  distance  of  these  signals  from  the  words  of  the 

Ihe  fluctuations  due  to  handwriting,  have  made  Ibem  eatremcly 
difficult  to  decipher.  In  Ihe  lOth  century  a  marked  advance 
is  shown  by  Ihe  use  of  a  led  line  triced  haiiionlally  above  the 
leit  10  give  the  singer  a  Gttd  note  (F-la),  thus  helping  him  to 
approtinule  Ibe  Iniervals.  To  this  nu  added  a  second  line  in 
yellow  (for  C-ui),  and  finally  1  staS  arose  ftom  ihe  further 
these.    TTie  diiBculIy  o" 


i  fact  Ihal    I 


or  less  representing  atlempis  in  the  direction  ol  the  modern 
system.  A  variety  of  etperimenta  resulted  in  the  asaignment 
of  the  four-lined  staff  to  sacred  music  and  ot  Ihe  five-lined  uaff 
10  secular  music.  The  yellow  and  rod  colours  were  replaced 
by  the  use  of  the  letters 


a  staff  of  Ibrr 


is  fon 


Tithe  Ii 


ol 


imoua  nymn  10  St  John,  printed  with  IKuntes  on 

clefs  has  survived  to  Ihe  present  day,  our  clef 

i|  modified  forms  of  Ihe  lellers  C,  F  and  C  which 

passed  through  ^       ■  ■     -      -    -  -  - 


ol  a 


g  the  . 


imponent  parts  of  a 
piece  of  music).  It  is  at  the  time  of  Franco  of  Cobgne  ■  Ihat 
BietauRd  music  takes  its  rise,  together  wiih  Ibe  bUck  notation 
in  place  of  neumts.  which  disappeared  altogether  by  the  end  of 
the  14th  century.  Writing  four  hundred  yeau  after  Si  Giegoty. 
Coltonius  complains  bitterly  of  the  delects  in  the  system  of 
neumes:  "The  tame  marks  which  Master  Trudo  sang  as 
thirds,  were  sung  as  lourths  by  Master  Albinui;  while  Uaster 
Salgmo  asserts  that  fifths  aie  the  notes  meant,  so  at  Ian  there 

sibly  Ihe  iTCklesa  multiplication  of  lines  in  the  staff  may  have 

In  the  black  notation,  which  led  to  the  modern  sysiem,   the 

square  note  with  a  tail  H)  is  the  long  sound;  the  square  note 

■  The  principles  of  Franco  are  found  ia  Ibe  trealiiei  f4  Waher 

Odinglon.  a  monk  of  Eveabam  who  became  archbiabop  ol  C4iit<iii>ury 
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vitboat  ■  UO  (•)  it  the  intt;  ud  tbc  laaage  ibapc  (f)  n  the 
Hmiinm.  Id  a  Ulet  devdoiHiient  there  hr  added  Ibe  intU 
Jnf^iBd  the  mimun  (|D-  Hw  bnvt,  accordini  to  Franco  of 
Cologne,  «u  tbc  unit  of  meisin.  The  devtlopmcDt  of  ■ 
tiaie  diriiKHi  wu  further  contmued  by  Pfailippe  de  VEtTn 
bit  been  noted  vith  TeU-founded  utoniihrnent  that  at  thii 
the  doubk  time  {ij.  two  to  the  bar)  wu  unknown,  in  tp 
tiib  btiiig  tlie  time  used  in  marching  and  also  iUutrated  i 
ptMOS  (M  hRMhins-  Triple  time  {ij.  tbiee  to  the  bai)  wai 
Rgankd  as  the  tnoat  perfect  because  i1  waa  indivisible.  It  was 
a$  il  there  lay  some  rayiterioua  endunlment  in  a  number  that 
(imtij  Ewt  he  divided  into  equal  portiooi  without  tbc  fraction, 
"THpletioK,  "say*  Jean deMuris,"is(alIed^/«f,  according 

Inxa  the  Biased  Trinity  which  is  pure  and  true  perfectioa." 
Vitry  champuoed  the  ri^ti  of  imperfect  time  and  invented 
signa  to  djatinguish  the  two.  The  perfect  circle  O  represented 
the  perfect  or  triple  time;  Ihe  ball  circle  C  tbe  imperfect  01 
doable-tinic.  This  C  has  lurvived  in  modem  notation  to 
indicate  fouT-time,  which  il  twice  dauble-timci  when  crossed  l[ 
it  meana  double-lime.  The  method  of  dividing  into  perfect 
and  imperfect  wai  demflled  as  pitlaiiin.  The  addition  ol  a 
point  to  tbe  drcle  gr  tcmi-drtle  (O  C  )  indicated  major  pro- 
Utioti;  its  absence,  minor  piolilion.  The  substitution  of 
'  IT  black  notation  began  wiib  the  fint  year  of  the  14th 


nnlury  and  w 

It  has  already  been  shown  bow  the  e 
DMatioD  was  gradually  tupeneded  by  one  based  on  tJ 
to  represent  Ihe  relative  height  ajid  depth  of  sounds 
The  al|riubelical  nomenclstun.  however,  became  ii 
anodated  with  the  piciorUl  lyiicm.  The  two  c 
teinfofced  each  other;  uid  from  the  heaachordal  scalt 


if  alphabetic 


lelhei 


ne  to  faU  in  (he 
is  between 


igbl  pUcc — which  in  the  case  of  ail  heaachords 
he  third  and  louilh  notea.  This  soltcned  B  waa  written  in  a 
sanded  form  thus:  'r  {'MuitdHm),  while  the  original  B  remained 
qoare  thna:  b  {^uadrum).  The  original  concrption  of  the  sharp 
Tit  to  oooa  or  lattice  the  square  B,  by  which  il  waa  shown  th^L 
.  was  neither  to  be  wllened  nor  to  remain  unchanged.  The 
a.  which  originated  in  the  lolh  century,  appears  to  have  been 
\  far  cajiier  date  than  the  sharp,  the  invention  of  which  has 
ten  ascribed  to  Jwquin  Dn  Prb  liiso-ijii}.  The  B^harp 
a  called  B  aaitUalam,  the  cross  being  formed  thus  ^.  The 
se  oi  key  sigiutum  coittttucted  out  of  these  ugna  of  sharp  uai 
It  «H  of  coDipuatively  late  introduction.     The  key  signature 


which  it 


'otrr 


It  is 


litsh  occasion  oE  their  occurring.  Tbe  eiacl  distinction  between 
what  wen  accidental  sharps  or  flats,  and  what  were  sharps  or 
hts  in  the  key,  was  sliU  undeti^Tmined  in  the  time  of  Handel, 
■ho  wrote  Ihe  Suite  in  £  containing  the  "  Harmonious  Black- 
EDilb  "  with  three  sharps  instead  ol  lour.  The  dnubLe  tii  [some- 
tinvi  written  &  or  ^)  and  the  dtnible  sharp  X  (sometimes 
writtoi  yf.-jf^  of  ^)  ue  conveniitmi  of  a  much  later  date, 
aSid  into  nistmce  by  tbe  tlnnwkds  of  modem  muiic,  while 
tbe  agn  of  natutal  (Ij  13  the  outcome  ol  the  origiiul  B  quadn- 

Tk  lynems  known  aa  Tonic  5d  Fa  knd  Ibe  Cilin-Faris- 
Chevi  aictbods  do  not  belong  to  the  Mibject  o(  notation,  as  Ibey 
•n  ingeidm  mechanical  substitutes  for  the  eapcri  mcnia  11/  devel- 
oped lyneim  analysed  above.  The  basis  ik  these  sutnlilutes 
iitbe  refcieoee  of  all  notes  to  key  tdalioiiahip  and  not  10  pilch, 

waifcsir  (Paris.  rSti);  H.  Ricmanii.  WMnutrift  mul  KaUnJimk 
(il^);CF.Abdy  Williams,  Tjki  AsryiifffMsniHi  (lyoj):  Robert 


Ecnri.  Fl'(,(.J.Jf^i„  dr-  Ku-:t  S^mm^wflu  itt  16,  mmi  ij.  Jair. 

kif.i'ri^  iT.  rlLii.  I '■77 1;  l-:j,iEfiLh  Chrynnda-,  "  Abriio  einer 
O..  r.Ahr.  ,1..  M,i-,k<l:i.'  k'^^>1,.  j  4,-r9,  Jahih.."  .Ill|«uia(  sihijI- 
ali-  (.  /-r'.-.r   1 1.-,;  ,-:■,    N.i.  l(-l6J;  W.  H.Tams  Weale, 

U  (London,    I«86);    W.    BarcUy 

Sq  inticg,"  m  the  Znlukrifl  hUio- 

1"  .  1896);  Grave's  DiO.  al  ifuu. 

i;!."Mi.    i:'.L!,.  y  theatre"  or  "music-hall" 

of  to-day  developed  out  of  the  "  saloon  theatrea  "  which  eiisied 
in  London  about  1S30-1S40;  Ihcy  owed  their  form  and  existence 
to  Ibe  r««tlclive  action  of  the  "  patent  "  theatres  at  that  lime. 
These  tbeatra  hid  tbe  exclusive  right  nf  representing  what  wis 
bifiadly  called  the  "  legitimate  drama,"  which  ranged  from 
Shakeqieare  to  Honk  Lewis,  and  from  Sheridan  and  Goldsmith 
to  Kotiehue  and  Aldfrman  Birch  ol  Comhill,  dtixen  and  poet, 
and  tlie  lounder  of  tlw  tunle-M>iip  trade.  The  patent  house* 
defended  their  rights  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  "  minor  " 
and  "  saloon  "  theatres,  but  tliey  often  acted  in  tbe  spirit  of 
the  dog  in  the  manger.  While  they  pursued  up  to  fine  and 
even  Imprisonment  the  poachers  on  thtdr  dramatic  preserves, 
they  too  often  neglected  the  "  k^ritnate  drama "  for  tbe 
supposed  meretricious  attractionB  offered  by  their  illegitimile 
competitors.  The  British  theatre  graviuted  naturally  to  tbe 
inn  or  uvem.  The  tavern  was  the  source  ol  life  and  heal,  and 
warmed  all  sadal  gathering  The  itm  galleries  oSered  ntbet 
Tou^  stages,  before  the  Shakespeare  and  AUeyn  pbybouscs 
were  bvill.  The  inn  yards  were  often  made  as  comfortable  as 
possible  for  tbe"gTouTidlingB"by  layers  of  straw,  but  the  tavern 
chaianer  ol  tbe  audiiorium  was  never  concealed.  Excisable 
liquor  was  always  obtainable,  and  the  superior  members  of  the 
audience,  who  chose  to  pay  for  seats  at  tlie  side  of  the  stage  or 
platform  (like  the  "  avant -seine  "  boies  at  a  Parisian  theatre), 
were  allowed  to  smoke  Raleigh's  Virginian  weed,  then  a  novel 
luiury.     This  was,  of  course,  the  fini  germ  of  a  "  smaklng- 

WhUc  the  drama  progressed  a*  a  recogniitd  public  entcrtaiiv- 
ment  in  England,  and  was  provided  with  its  own  buildings  in  Ibe 
town,  or  certain  booths  at  the  lairs,  the  Crown  eictcised  its 
patronage  in  favour  ol  certain  individuals,  giving  them  power 
to  set  up  playhouses  at  any  time  in  any  parts  of  London  and 
Westminster.  The  first  and  most  important  grant  waa  made  by 
Charles  It.  to  bis  "  trusty  and  well-beloved  "  Thomas  Killigrew 
"  and  Sir  William  Davenant."    This  was  a  personal  grant,  not 

in  theatrical  history  as  the  "  Killigrew  and  Davenant  patent." 
Killigrew  WBS  the  author  «(  several  unsuccessful  plays,  and  Sh' 
William  Davenant,  said  to  be  an  illegitimate  child  ol  WUIian 
Shiknpeait,  was  a  stage  manager  ol  great  daring  and  genius- 
Charles  II.  had  strong  Iheatiical  leanings,  and  had  helped  la 
arrange  the  court  balleu  at  VersaUles  Inr  Louis  XIV.  Tbe 
Killigrew  and  Davenant  patent  in  course  of  lime  descended, 
after  a  fashion,  to  the  Theatm  Royal,  Covent  Garden  and  Dniry 
Lane,  snd  was  and  still  is  the  chid  legal  authority  governing 
these  tbeatrej.  Tbe  "  minor  "  and  outlying  playhouses  were 
carried  on  under  the  Music  and  Dancing  Act  ol  George  II..  and 
the  annual  licences  were  granted  by  Ihe  local  msgisltales. 

The  thealre  proper  having  emancipated  itself  from  Ibe  inn  n 
tavern,  il  was  now  Ihe  lum  of  the  inn  or  tsvem  to  develop  Into 
an  independent  place  of  amusement,  and  10  lay  ibe  loundation 
ol  that  eDOtmous  niiddle<lais  and  lower  middle-dess  inslinilion 

the  most  modest,  humble  and  obscure  beginning— from  Ihe 
public-house  bar-pariour,  and  its  weekly  "  sing-songs,"  chiefly 
supported  by  voluntary  talent  from  the  "harmonic  meetings" 
of  Ihe  "  long-room  "  upslaiis.  generally  used  as  a  Foresters'  or 
Masonic  club-room,  where  one  or  two  profes^nal  singers  were 
engaged  and  a  regular  chairman  was  appointed.  10  Ihe  "  assem- 
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ambition,  and  to  erect  in  some  portion  of  its  limited  but  leafy 
grounds  a  lath-and-plaster  stage  large  enough  for  about  eight 
people  to  move  upon  without  incurring  the  danger  of  falling 
off  into  the  adjoining  fish  pond  and  fountain.  A  few  classical 
statues  in  plaster,  always  slijghtly  mutilated,  gave  an  educational 
tone  to  the  place,  and  with  a  few  coloured  oil-lamps  hung  amongst 
the  bushes  the  proprietor  felt  he  had  gone  as  near  the  "  Royal 
Vauzhall  Gardens  *'  as  possible  for  the  small  charge  of  a  sixpenny 
refreshment  ticket,  lliere  were  d^recs  of  quality,  of  course, 
amongst  these  places,  which  answered  to  the  German  beer- 
gardens,  though  with  inferior  music.  The  Beulah  Spa  at 
Norwood,  the  White  Conduit  House  at  Pentonville,  the  York- 
^shire  Stingo  in  the  Marylebone  Road,  the  Monster  at  Pimlico, 
the  St  Helena  at  Rotherhithe,  the  Globe  at  Mile  End,  the  Red 
Cow  at  Dalston,  the  Highbury  Bam  at  Highbury,  the  Manor 
House  at  Mare  Street,  Hackney,  the  Rosemary  Branch  at 
Hoxton,  and  other  rus-in-urbe  retreats,  were  up  to  the  level  of 
their  time,  if  rarely  beyond  it. 

The  suspended  animation  of  the  law — the  one  Georgian  act, 
which  was  mainly  passed  to  check  the  singing  of  Jacobite  songs 
in  the  tap-rooms  and  tea-gardens  of  the  Uttle  London  of  1730, 
when  the  whole  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  only 
about  six  millions— encouraged  the  growth  eventually  of  a 
number  of  "saloon  theatres"  in  various  London  districts, 
which  were  allowed  under  the  head  of  "Music  and  Dancing" 
to  go  as  far  on  the  light  dramatic  road  as  the  patent  theatres 
thought  proper  to  permit.  The  25  Geo.  11.  c  36,  which  in  later 
days  was  still  the  only  act  under  which  the  music  halls  of  forty 
millions  and  more  of  people  were  licensed,  was  always  liberally 
interpreted,  as  long  as  it  kept  dear  of  politics. 

The  "  saloon  theatres,"  always  being  taverns  or  attached  to 
taverns,  created  a  public  who  liked  to  mix  its  dramatic  amuse- 
ments with  smoking  and  light  refreshments.  The  prindpal 
"  saloons  "  were  the  Effingham  in  the  Whitechapd  Road,  the 
Bower  in  the  Lower  Marsh,  Lambeth,  the  Albert  at  Islington, 
the-  Britannia  at  Hoxton,  the  Grecian  in  the  City  Road,  the 
Union  in  Shoreditch,  the  Stingo  at  Paddington  and  several 
others  of  less  importance.  All  these  places  had  good  com- 
panies, especiaUy  in  the  winter,  and  many  of  them  nourished 
leading  actors  of  exceptional  merit.  The  dramas  were  chiefly 
rough  adaptations  from  the  contemporary  French  stage, 
occasionally  flying  as  high  as  Alexandre  Dumas  the  elder  and 
Victor  Hugo.  Actors  of  real  tragic  power  lived,  worked  and 
died  in  this  confined  area.  Some  went  to  America,  and  acquired 
fame  and  fortune;  and  among  others,  Frederick  Robson,  who 
was  trained  at  the  Grecian,  first  when  it  was  the  leading 
saloon  theatre  and  afterwards  when  it  became  the  leading  music 
hall  (a  distinction  with  little  diffeFence),  fought  his  way  to  the 
front  after  the  abolition  of  the  "  patent  rights  "  and  was  accepted 
as  the  greatest  tragi-comic  actor  of  his  time.  The  Gredan 
saloon  theatre,  better  known  perhaps,  with  its  pleasure  garden 
or  yard,  as  the  Eagle  Tavern,  City  Road,  which  formed  the 
material  of  one  of  Charles  Dickens's  Sketches  by  Bm^  was  a  place 
managed  with  much  taste,  enterprise  and  discretion  "by  its  pro- 
prietor, Mr  Rouse.  It  was  the  "  saloon  "  where  the  one  and  only 
attempt,  with  limited  means,  was  ever  made  to  import  almost 
all  the  original  repertory  of  the  Op^ra  Comique  in  Paris,  with  the 
result  that  many  musical  works  were  presented  to  a  sixpenny 
audience  that  had  never  been  heard  before  nor  since  in  England. 
Auber,  Harold,  Adolphe  Adam,  Boieldieu,  Gr^try,  Donizetti, 
Bellini,  Rossini  and  a  host  of  others  gave  some  sort  of  advanced 
musical  education,  through  the  Grecian,  to  a  rather  depressing 
part  of  London,  long  before  board  schools  were  established. 
The  saloon  theatres  rarely  offended  the  patent  houses,  and  when 
they  did  the  law  was  soon  put  in  motion  to  show  that  Shake- 
speare could  not  be  represented  with  impunity.  The  Union 
Saloon  in  Shoreditch,  then  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Samuel 
Lane,  who  afterwards,  with  his  wife,  Mrs  Sara  Lane,  at  the 
Britannia  Saloon,  became  the  leading  local  theatrical  manager 
of  his  day,  was  tempted  in  1S34  to  give  a  performance  of  O^Jbd/o. 
It  was  "  raided  "  by  the  then  rather  "  new  police,"  and  all  the 
actors,  servants,  audience,  directors  and  musicians  were  taken 


into  custody  and  marched  off  to  Worship  Street  poh'ce  station, 
confined  for  the  remainder  of  the  night,  and  fined  and  warned 
in  the  morning.  The  same  and  only  law  still  exists  for  those 
who  are  hdping  to  keep  a  "  disorderly  house,"  but  there  are  no 
holders  of  exdusive  dramatic  patent  rights  to  set  it  in  motion. 
The  abolition  of  this  privileged  monopoly  was  effected  about  this 
time  by  a  combination  of  distinguished  literary  men  and  drama- 
tists, who  were  convinced,  from  observation  and  experience,  that 
the  patent  theatres  had  failed  to  nurse  the  higher  drama,  while 
interfering  with  the  benefidal  freedom  of  public  amusements. 

The  effect  of  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  on  the  art  of 
acting  had  resulted  chiefly  in  limiting  the  market  for  theatrical 
employment,  with  a  consequent  all-round  reduction  of  salaries. 
They  kept  the  Lyceum  Theatre  (or  English  Opera  House)  for 
years  in  the  position  of  a  music  hall,  giving  sometimes  two 
performances  a  m'ght,  like  a  "  gaff  "  in  the  New  Cut  or  Whitc- 
chapeL  They  had  not  destroyed  the  "star"  system,  and 
Edmund  Kean  and  the  boy  Betty— the  "  Infant  Roscius  " — 
were  able  to  command  sensational  rewards.  In  the  end  Charles 
Dickens,  Sir  Edward  Bidwer-Lytton,  Sir  Thonuis  Noon  Talfourd 
and  others  got  the  patents  abolished,  and  the  first  step  towards 
free  trade  in  the  drama  was  secured. 

The  effect  of  this  change  was  to  draw  attention  to  the  "  saloon 
theatres,"  where  during  the  performances  smoking,  drinking, 
and  even  eating  were  allowed  in  the  auditorium.    An  act  was 
soon  passed,  known  as  the  Theatres  Act  (1843),  appointing  a 
censor  of  stage-plays,  and  placing  the  London  theatres  under 
the  control  of  a  Crown  officer,  changing  with  ministries.    This 
was  the  lord  chambwlain  for  the  time  bdng.    The  lord  chamber- 
lain of  this  period  drew  a  hard-and-fast  line  between  theatres 
under  his  control,  where  no  smoking  and  drinking  were  allowed 
"  in  front,"  and  theatres  or  halls  where  the  old  habits  and  distoins 
of  the  audience  were  not  to  be  interfered  with.    These  latter 
were  to  go  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local   magistrates, 
or  other  licensing  authorities,  under  the  95  Geo.  11.  c.  36 — the 
Music  and  Dancing  Act — and  so  far  a  divorce  was  decreed 
between  the  taverns  and  the  playhouses.    The  lord  chamberlain 
eventually  made  certain  concessions.    Refreshment  bars  were 
allowed  at  the  lord  chamberlain's  theatres  in  unobstrusive 
positions,  victualled  under  a  special  act  of  William  IV.,  and 
private  smoking-rooms  were  allowed  at  most  theatres  on  appli- 
cation.   AU  this  implied  that  stage  plays  were  to  be  kept  free 
from  open  smoking  and  drinking,  and  miscellaneous  entertain- 
ments were  to  enjoy  their  old  social  freedom.    The  position  was 
accepted  by  those  "  saloon  theatres  "  which  were  not  tempted 
to  become  lord  chamberlain  houses,  and  the  others,  with  many 
additions,  started  the  first  music  halls. 

Amongst  the  first  of  these  halls,  and  certainly  the  very  first 
as  far  as  intelligent  management  was  concerned,  was  the  Can- 
terbury in  the  Lower  Marsh,  Lambeth,  which  was  next  door 
to  the  old  Bower  Saloon,  then  transformed  into  a  "  minor 
theatre."    The    Canterbury   sprang   from   the   usual    tavern 
germ,  its  creator  being  Mr  Charles  Morton,  who  honourably 
earned  the  name  of  the  "  doyen  of  the  music  halls."    It  justified 
its  title  by  cultivating  the  best  class  of  music,  and  exposed  the 
prejudice  and  unfairness  of  Planchd's  sarcasm  in  a  Haymarket 
burlesque — "  most  music  hall — most  melancholy."    Mr  Charles 
Morton  added  pictorial  art  to  his  other  attractions,  and  obtained 
the  support  of  Punchy  which  stamped  the  Canterbury  as  the 
"  Roysil  Academy  over  the  water."    At  this  time  by  a  mere 
accident  Gounod's  great  opera  of  Paust,  through  defective  inter- 
national registration,  fell  into  the  public  domain  in  England  and 
became    common    property.    The    Canterbury,    not    daring., 
to  present  it  with  scenery,  costumes  and  action,  for  fear  of  Uie 
Stage-play  Act,  gave  what  was  called  "  An  Operatic  Selection,*" 
the  singers  standing  in  plain  dresses  in  a  row,  like  pupils  at  a. 
school  examination  or  a  chorus  in  an  oratorio  at  Exeter  HalK 
The  music  was  well  rendered  by  a  thoroughly  competent  cx>ni~ 
pany,  night  after  night,  for  a  long  period,  so  that  by  the  time 
the  opera  attracted  the  tardy  attention  of  the  two  principal 
open  managers  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket 
and  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  the  tunes  most  popular  were  bein^ 
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by  tbe  "  mm  lia  the  street,"  the  "  boy  in  the  gutter  *' 
§ad  the  tradmaan  waiting  at  the  door  for  orders. 

With  the  Canterbnxy  Hall,  and  its  brother  the  Oxford 
in  Oxford  Street — a  converted  inn  and  coaching  yard — ^built 
and  managed  on  the  same  lines  by  Mr  Charles  Morton,  the 
music  haUs  were  well  started.  They  had  imitators  in  every 
directioo-— some  large,  some  small,  and  some  with  architectural 
pretensions,  but  all  anxious  to  attract  the  public  by  cheap 
prices  az»l  physical  comforts  not  attainable  at  any  of  the 
regular  theatres. 

With  the  growth  and  improvement  of  these  "  Halls,"  the  few 
<^  ceQar  "singing-rooms"  gradually  disappeared.  Evans's 
in  Covent  Garden  was  the  last  to  go.  Rhodes's,  or  the 
Cyder  Cellaxs  in  Maiden  Lane,  at  the  back  of  the  Adelphi 
Theatre;  the  Coal  Hole,  in  the  Strand,  which  now  forms 
the  sate  of  Terry's  Theatre;  the  Doctor  Johnson,  in  Fleet 
Street  (oddly  enough,  within  the  precincts  of  the  City  of  London) 
disappeared  one  by  one,  and  with  them  the  compound  material 
for  Thackeray's  picture  of  "The  Cave  of  Harmony."  This 
"Cave,"  like  Dickens's  "Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  was  drawn 
from  the  fouures  of  many  places.  To  do  the  "  cellars  "  a  little 
jastke,  they  represented  the  manners  of  a  past  time — heavy 
sappers  and  heavy  drinks,  and  the  freedom  of  their  songs  and 
redtations  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  audience  and 
the  actors  were  alurays  composed  of  men.  Thackeray  clung 
to  Evans's  to  the  last.  It  was  his  m'ghtly  "chapel  of 
case  "  to  the  adjoining  Garrick  Club.  In  its  old  age  it  became 
decent,  and  ladies  were  admitted  to  a  private  gallery,  behind 
acreess  and  a  convent  grille.  Before  its  death,  and  its  revival 
in  another  form  as  a  sporting  club,  it  admitted  ladies  both  on 
and  off  the  stage,  and  became  an  ordinary  music  halL 

Tbe  rise  and  progress  of  the  London  music  halls  naturally 
excited  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
the  regular  theatres,  and  'this  was  increased  when  the  first 
Great  Variety  Theatre  was  opened  in  Leicester  Square. 
The  building  was  the  fihest  example  of  Moorish  architec- 
ture oa  a  large  scale  ever  erected  in  England.  It  was  burnt 
down  in  tbe  '  duties,  and  the  present  theatre  was  built  in 
its  place.  Originally  it  was  "  The  Panopticon,"  a  palace  of 
"recreative  science,"  started  under  the  roost  distinguished 
directioQ  on  the  old  polytechnic  institution  lines,  and  with 
ample  capital.  It  was  a  commercial  failure,  and  after  being 
tried  as  an  "  American  Circus,"  it  was  turned  into  a  great 
variety  theatre,  the  greatest  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  under  the 
name  of  tbe  Alhambra  Palace.  Its  founder  was  Mr  E.T.  Smith, 
tbe  eueigetic  theatrical  manager,  and  its  developer  was  Mr 
Frederick  Strange,  who  came  full  of  spirit  and  money  from 
the  Crystal  Palace.  He  produced  in  2865  an  ambitious  ballet — 
the  Dagger  Ballet  from  Auber's  EnJatU  prodigue^  which  had 
been  seen  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  1851,  translated  as  "  AzaSl." 

The  Alhambra  was  prosecuted  in  the  superior  courts  for 
iafrinpng  the  Stage-play  Act — the  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  68.  The 
case  is  in  the  law  reports — Wigan  v.  Strange\  the  ostensible 
phintiflFs  being  the  well-known  actors  and  managers  Horace 
Wigaa  and  Benjamin  Webster,  supported  by  J.  B.  Buckstone, 
aad  many  other  theatrical  managers.  A  long  trial  before 
ousent  judges,  with  eminent  counsel  on  both  sides,  produced 
a  dedsMMi  which  was  not  very  satisfactory,  and  far  from  final. 
It  hdd  that,  as  far  as  the  entertainment  went,  according  to 
the  evidence  tendered,  it  was  not  a  ballet  representing  any 
i&dnct  story  or  coherent  action,  but  it  might  have  been  a 
"  divertissement " — a  term  suggested  in  the  course  of  the 
trial.  A  short  time  after  this  a  pantomime  scene  was  pro- 
dared  at  the  same  theatre,  called  Whereas  the  Police? 
which  had  a  clown,  a  pantaloon,  a  columbine  and  a  harlequin, 
with  other  familiar  characters,  a  mob,  a  street  and  even  the 
traditional  red-hot  poker.  This  inspired  proceedings  by  the 
same  (daintifis  before  a  police  magistrate  at  Mariborough  Street, 
who  inflictcxl  the  full  penalties— £30  a  performance  for  12 
perlomaaaces,  and  costs.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  Wcst- 
taioster  quarter  sessions,  supported  by  Serjeant  Ballantine 
aad  opposed  by  Mr  Hardinge  Giffard  (afterwards  Lord  Chan- 


Cellof  Halsbury),  and  the  conviction  was  confirmed.    Being 
heard  at  quarter  sessions,  there  is  no  record  in  the  law  reports. 

These  and  other  prosecutions  suggested  the  institution  of 
a  parliamentary  inquiry,  tod  a  House  of  Commons  MJect 
committee  was  appointed  hi  t866,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
music  halls  and  variety  theatres.  The  committee  devoted 
much  time  to  the  inquiry,  and  examined  many  witnesses — 
amongst  the  rest  Lord  Sydney,  the  lord  chamberlain,  who 
had  no  personal  objection  to  undertake  the  control  of  these 
comparatively  young  places  of  amusement  and  recreation. 
Much  of  the  evidence  was  directed  against  the  Stage-play  Act, 
as  the  difficulty  appeared  to  be  to  define  what  was  not  a.  stage 
play.  Lord  Denman,  Mr  Justice  Byles,  and  other  eminent 
judges  seemed  to  think  that  any  song,  action  or  recitation 
that  excited  the  emotions  might  be  pinned  as  a  stage-play, 
and  that  the  old  definition — "  the  representation  of  any  action 
by  a  person  (or  persons)  acting,  and  not  in  the  form  of  narration  " 
— could  be  supported  in  the  then  state  of  the  law  in  any  of 
the  higher  courts.  The  variety  theatres  on  this  occasion  were 
encouraged  by  what  had  just  occurred  at  the  time  in  France. 
Napoleon  III.,  acting  under  the  advice  of  M.  Michel  Chevalier, 
passed  a  decree  known  as  La  Libcrti  des  tkidtref,  which 
fixed  the  status  of  the  Parisian  and  other  music  halls.  Operet  tas, 
ballets  of  action,  ballets,  vaudevilles,  pantomimes  and  all  light 
pieces  were  allowed,  and  the  managers  were  no  longer  legally 
confined  to  songs  and  acrobatic  performances.  Tht  report 
of  the  select  committee  of  1866,  signed  by  the  chairman,  Mr 
(afterwards  Viscount)  Goschen,  was  in  favour  of  granting  the 
variety  theatres  and  mtisic  halls  the  privileges  they  asked  for, 
which  were  those  enjoyed  In  France  and  other  countries. 

Parliamentary  Interference  and  the  introduction  of  several 
private  bills  in  the  House  of  Conunons,  which  came  to  nothing, 
checked,  if  they  did  not  altogether  stop,  the  prosecutions.  The 
variety  theatres  advanced  in  every  direction  in  number  and  im- 
portance. Ballets  grew  in  splendour  and  coherency.  Tbe  lighting 
and  ventilation,  the  comfort  and  decoration  of  the  various 
"palaces"  (as  many  of  them  were  now  called)  improved, 
and  the  public,  as  usual,  were  the  gainers.  Population  in- 
creased, and  the  six  millions  of  1730  became  forty  millions 
and  more.  The  same  and  only  act  (35  Geo.  II.  c.  36),  adequate 
or  inadequate,  still  remained.  London  is  defined  as  tbe 
"administrative  county  of  London,"  and  its  area— the 
ao-miles  radius — ^is  mapped  out.  The  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  retired  or  was  discharged,  and  the  London  County 
Council  was  created  and  has  taken  its  place.  The  London 
County  Council,  with  extended  power  over  structures  and 
structural  alterations,  acquired  the  licensing  of  variety  theatres 
and  music  halls  from  the  local  magistrates  (the  Middlesex, 
Surrey,  Tower  Hamlets  and  other  magistrates)  within 
the  administrative  county  of  London.  The  L.  C.  C.  examine 
and  enlorce  their  powers.  They  have  been  advised  that 
they  can  separate  a  music  from  a  dancing  licence  if  they  like, 
and  that  when  they  grant  the  united  licence  the  dancing 
means  the  dancing  of  paid  perfonncrs  on  a  stage,  and  not  the 
dancing  of  the  audience  on  a  platform  or  floor,  as  at  the  short- 
lived but  elegant  Cremome  Gardens,  or  an  old-timfc  "  Casino." 
They  are  also  advised  that  they  can  withhold  licences,  unless 
the  applicants  agree  not  to  apply  for  a  drink  licence  to  the  local 
magistrates  sitting  in  brewster  sessions,  who  still  retain  their 
control  over  the  liquor  trade.  Theatre  licences  are  often  with- 
held unless  a  similar  promise  is  made — the  drink  authority  in 
this  case  being  the  Excise,  empowered  by  the  Act  of  William  IV. 
(S  &  6  Will.  IV.  c.  39,  s.  7). 

The  spread  of  so-called  "sketches" — a  kind  of  condensed 
drama  or  farce — in  the  variety  theatres,  and  the  action  of  the 
London  County  Council  in  trying  to  check  the  extension  of 
refreshment  licences  to  these  establishments,  with  other  grounds 
of  discontent  on  the  part  of  managers  (individuals  or  "  limited 
companies  "),  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  second  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1892  and  the  production 
of  another  blue-book.  The  same  ground  was  gone  over,  and 
the  same  objections  were  raised  against  a  licensing  authority 
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c  vote*,  only  eiiiti  for  three  yeui 

due,  ud  can  give  no  guuuitee  for 
gmcoU.  The  conieiuui  ol  opinion 
(u  ta  toooi  wu  IQ  iivoiir  of  t  itate  official,  responiibJe  to 
puliimeot— like  Ihe  Home  Office  «  the  Board  of  Trade— ihe 
pnfeimce  being  given  to  the  lord  chambcrUio  ud  hti  Uaff, 
who  know  much  (bout  ibeiltt*  (nd  tbeslrici]  btuines.  The 
chaiiBun  of  the  aunmiiut  <•*)  the  Hon.  David  Pluokell  (■fier- 
wudl  Lord  Rnthmort),  and  the  report  in  apitil  mt  the  ume 
u  Ihe  one  of  iS66.     Th:e«  fonni  of  liceoce  were  luggejied; 


Though  the  riu  tad  procrcM  of  tbe  mmic  htll  and  nriely 
thcstK  interest  it  one  of  the  mou  otraordinuy  fact*  of  the 
lut  btlf  of  the  i«th  ttntury,  the  buiooi  lui  tiltle  or  no 
oHponte  orgnniiatiDn,  ud  ihett  (i  luthing  like  a  cDmplele 
Tcgiitiatioa  of  the  vaiioiB  ptopertiea  throughout  the  Uniied 
Kingdom-  In  London  (he  "  London  Enleitalnmcnta  Pro- 
tection Aaiocialian,"  wluch  has  the  command  of  a  weekly 
ptper  failed  Ebe  Hunc  Haii  and  Tkeairz  Rmvm,  looks 


n  alone 


■I  five  miliioi 


aleriin; 


capital  ia  laid  to  be  invested  in  these  entoprisefl;  employing 
80,000  penons  of  all  grades,  and  enlettaiuing  duriog  the  year 
about  15,000,000  people.     The  annual  applications  (or  music 
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\uikk,  fror 


aperfut. 


1,  the  I 


UiDedfr 


a  gland  by  the  muik-deer  (.q.t.),  and  henc 
to  oiner  aniniali,  and  also  10  plants,  poasosing  a  simil 
The  vtliely  vhich  tppetn  in  commerce  is  a  aecrctii 
niok-deer;  but  the  odour  ia  also  emitted  by  the  mm 
musk-rat  of  India  and  Europe,  by  the  musk-duck 
hb<Ua)  of  West  Australia,  the  musk-shrew,  the  mi 


(Caliik. 


id  by 


inimali.  In  the  vegrlible  kingdom  it  is  preKnt 
u  ttie  common  musk  (UimiJiH  maakalHi),  the  rausk-wood 
of  the  Cuianas  and  West  Indie)  (Cuatie,  ipp.).  and  in  the  Keds 
of  HMkhi  AbcImBKkia  (miuk-aeedi).  To  obtain  the  perfume 
from  the  musk-deer  the  animal  is  killed  and  the  gland  com- 
pklely  removed,  and  dried,  either  in  the  sun,  on  a  boi  ttone. 
or  by  immersion  io  hot  oil.  It  appean  in  commerce  a>  "  musk 
in  pod,"  i.l.  the  gUnds  are  entire,  or  as  "  musk  in  grahi,"  in 
whicb  Ibe  perfutne  has  been  extracted  from  its  nccptade. 
Three  kinds  are  recognized:  (1)  Tong-king,  Chinese  or  Tibetan, 
imported  from  China,  the  most  valued;  (j)  Assam  or  Nepal, 
leas  valuable;  and  (j)  Kirbardinor  Russian  (SibcHan).  imported 
from  Central  Asia  by  wiy  of  Ruuia.  the  least  valuable  and 
hardly  admitting  of  aduliention.  The  Tong-king  musk  is 
ciported  io  imall,  gaudily  decorated  caddies  vilh  tin  or  lead 
linings,  wheram  the  perfume  is  scaled  down;  it  Is  now  usually 
iiansmitled  direct  by  parcel  post  to  the  merchant. 

Cknd  musk  is  of  a  dark  purpliifa  colour,  dry,  smooth  and 
unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  bitter  in  taste.  It  dijMlves  in 'boiling 
water  to  the  eitent  of  about  one-half;  alcobol  takes  up  one-third 
of  the  substance,  and  ether  and  chloroform  dissolve  still  los- 
A  grain  ol  musk  will  distinctly  scent  millions  of  cubic  (eel  o( 
air  without  any  appredable  loss  of  weight,  and  its  scent  is  not 
only  mote  penetrating  hut  more  persistent  than  that  of  any 
other  known  substance.    In  additloii  to  its  odoriferous  principle, 

substance,  and  other  animal  principles-  As  a  material  in 
perfumery  it  iso(  the  first  importance,  its  powerful  and  enduring 
odour  giving  strength  and  pennanency  to  the  vegetable  essences, 
so  that  it  is  an  ingredient  in  many  compounded  perfumes. 


odoiiT  depends  upon  the  r 

■  DIK-DEER  (t: 
of  the  deer  family  ct 


{see  Deu],  Both  leiei  are  devtdd  of  antler  appendage; 
but  in  this  the  musk-deer  agrea  with  one  genus  of  true  deer 
(Ufdrtlapkuj),  and  as  in  the  latter,  the  upper  canint  teeth  ol 
the  males  are  long  and  sabre-like,  projecting  bebw  the  chin, 
wiih  the  ends  turned  somewhat  backwards.  In  size  the  musk- 
deer  is  rather  less  than  the  European  roe-deer,  being  about 
10  in.  blgh  SI  the  ihouldet.  Its  limbs,  eqiecially  the  binder 
pair,  are  long;  and  tbe  (eet  remarkable  lor  the  great  develop- 
ment o(  the  bteni  pair  of  hoots  and  lor  the  Iteedom  of  m    ' 


The  Musk-deer  [J/i 


they  all  present,  which  must  be  of  assistance  to  the  animal 

in  steadying  it  in  its  agile  bounds  among  the  crags  of  its  native 
haunts.  The  ears  are  large,  and  Ihe  toil  rudimentary.  The 
hair  covering  the  body  is  long,  coarse,  and  d(  a  peculiarly 
brittle  and  pith-like  character,  breaking  easily;  it  is  generally 
of  a  greyish-brown  colour,  sometimes  inclined  to  yeUowitb-red, 
and  often  variegated  with  lighter  patches.  The  musk-dea 
inhabits  tbe  forest  districii  in  tbe  HimaUyt  as  far  west  aa 
Gilgit,  always,  however,  at  great  elevatiofis — being  rarely 
found  in  summer  below  Aooo  It.  above  the  sea-level,  and  ranging 
as  high  as  the  limits  of  the  thickets  of  birch,  ihododendron 
and  juniper,  among  which  it  mostly  conceals  itself  in  the  day- 
time. The  range  extends  into  Tibet,  Siberia  and  Dorth- 
western  China;  but  the  musk-<]eer  of  Kansu  has  been  separated 

deer  arc  hardy,  solitary  and  rrtiring  anitnals,  chiefly  tioctumal 
in  habits,  and  almost  always  (ound  alone,  rarely  in  pairs  and 
never  in  herds.  They  lie  eiceedingly  active  and  iun(ootei], 
having  perhaps  no  equal  in  traversing  rocki  and  precipitous 
ground;  lad  they  (eed  on  moat,  glass,  and  leaves  of  the  [dants 

Most  mammals  have  certain  portions  of  the  sklo  vedolly 
modified  and  provided  with  gUmds  lecieting  odorous  and  fatty 
substances  chancteriitic  of  the  particular  ^ledes.  The  special 
gland  of  tbe  muik-deer,  which  has  made  the  a  '      ' 


isfou. 


d  the  I 


in  the  male  only,  ai 


beneath  the  ikm  of  the 
abdomen,  the  orifice  being  immediately  in  front  of  the  preputial 
aperture.  The  secretion  with  which  the  sac  is  filled  is  dark 
brown  or  chochlatc  In  colour,  and  when  fresh  of  the  consistence 
of  "moist  gingerbread,"  but  becoming  dry  and  granular  after 
keeping  [see  Mtisi).  The  Kansu  (V,  itjanUm)  Men  from 
the  typical  q>ecies  in  having  longer  ears,  which  an  block  on 
tbe  outer  surface. 

MDIKBOON.  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Muakegoa 
county,  Michigan.  U,S,A..  on  Muskegon  lake,  an  expansion 
of  Muskegon  river  near  its  mouth,  about  4  m.  from  Lake 
Michigan  and  jS  m,  M.W-  of  Grand  Ri^ds,  Pop,  {1S90), 
)2,70]:   (leoo).   »,giB,  oi  whom   fiijfi  were  foreicn-bomi 
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(1910  census)  24,063.  It  11  aervcd  by  the  Grand  Tnink, 
the  Fire  lAarqactte,  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana,  and  the 
Grand  lUpida,  Grand  Haven  &  Muskegon  (dearie)  railways, 
and  by  steamboat  lines  to  Qiicago,  Milwaukee  and  other  lake 
ports.  There  are  several  summer  resorts  in  the  vicinity.  As 
the  gifuoC  Charles  ILHackky  (1837-1905),  a  rich  lumberman, 
the  dty  has  an  endowment  fund  to  the  public  schools  of  about 
tijoeofioot  a  manual  training  school,  which  has  an  endowment 
of  t6o<\ooo,  and  is  one  of  the  few  endowed  public  schoob  in 
the  United  States;  a  public  libr^,  with  an  endowment  of 
fa75/)oo;  a  puUic  hoqutal  with  a  $600,000  endowment;  and 
a  poor  fund  endowment  of  $300,000.  In  Hackley  Park  there 
are  statues  of  Lincoln  and  Farragut,  and  at  the  Hackley  School 
thcfc  is  a  statue  of  McKinley;  all  three  are  by  C.  H.  Niehaus. 
The  mimidpality  oWns  and  operates  its  water-works.  Muskegon 
lake  is  5  m.  long  and  i|  m.  wide,  with  a  depth  of  30  to  40  ft., 
and  is  ice-free  throughout  the  year.  The  channel  from  Muskegon 
lake  to  Lake  Michigan  has  been  improved  to  a  depth  of  20  ft. 
and  a  width  of  300  ft.  by  the  Federal  government  since  1867. 
From  Mnskfgrm  are  shipped  huge  quantities  d  lumber  and 
market-garden  produce,  besides  the  numerous  manufactures 
of  the  dty.  The  total  value  of  all  factory  products  in  1904 
«as  $6419^441  (39*6%  more  than  in  1900),  of  which  more 
than  one-sixth  was  the  value  of  lumber.  A  trading  post  was 
fftahlfshffd  here  in  18x2,  but  a  permanent  settlement  was 
not  established  until  1834.  Muskegon  was  laid  out  as  a  town 
in  i849»  incorporated  as  a  village  in  x86i,  and  chartered  as  a 
city  in  1869.  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  a  Chippewa 
word,  maxktg  or  muskegs  meaning  "grassy  bog/'  still  used  in 
that  sense  in  imth-westem  America. 

MUSKKT  (Fr.  mousqvA,  Ger.  litukde,  &c),  the  term  generally 
aiqilied  to  the  firearm  of  the  infantry  soldier  from  about  1550 
up  to  and  even  beyond  the  univenal  adoption  of  rifled  small 
arms  about  x85o-i86a  The  word  originally  signified  a  male 
iparrowbawk  Italian  nuucketio,  derived  perhaps  ultimately 
&Dm  Latin  mmsea,  a  fly)  and  its  application  to  the  weapon  may 
be  eqrfained  by  the  practice  of  naming  firearms  after  birds 
and  beasts  (d.  falom,  basilisk).  Strictly  speaking,  the  word 
B  inapplicable  both  to  the  early  hand-guns  and  to  the  arquebuses 
and  calxvers  that  superseded  the  hand-guns.  The  "  musket " 
proper,  introduced  into  the  Spanish  army  by  the  duke  of  Alva, 
was  mocfa  heavier  and  more  powerful  than  the  arquebus.  Its 
bullet  retained  auflident  striking  energy  to  stop  a  horse  at  500 
and  600  3rards  from  the  muzzle.  A  writer  in  1598  (quoted 
<JL  in  the  New  En^isk  Dictionary)  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
thai  '*  One  good  musket  may  be  accounted  for  two  callivers." 
Unlike  the  arquebus,  it  was  fired  from  a  rest,  which  the 
**  sosketecr "  stuck  into  the  ground  in  front  of  him.  But 
daring  the  17th  century  the  musket  in  use  was  so  far  improved 
that  the  rest  could  be  dispensed  with  (see  Gun).  The  musket 
was  a  matchlock,  weapons  with  other  forms  of  lock  being 
dktiagatthed  as  wheel-locks,  firelocks,  snaphances,  ftc.,  and 
sddiers  were  similarly  distinguished  as  musketeers  and  fu^ers. 
Ob  the  disuse,  about  1690-X695,  of  this  form  of  firing  mechanism, 
the  term  "  musket  "  was,  in  France  at  least,  for  a  time  discon- 
tinued in  &vour  kA  "  fu^,"  or  flint-lock,  which  thenceforward 
reigned  snpfcme  up  to  the  introduction  of  a  practicable  per- 
onsioD  kxk  about  x83o-i84a  But  the  term  "musket" 
suivivcd  the  thing  it  originally  represented,  and  was  currently 
used  for  the  firdock  (and  afterwards  for  the  percusaon  weapon). 
To-day  it  is  generically  used  for  military  firearms  anterior  to 
the  modem  rifle.  The  original  meaning  of  the  word  musketry 
has  remained  almost  unaltered  since  x6oo;  it  signifies  the  fire  of 
infantry  smaD-arms  (though  for  this  "  rifle  fire  "  is  now  a  far 
more  usual  term)  and  in  particular  the  art  of  using  them 
(see  IxraifTEr  and  Rifle).  Of  the  derivatives,  the  only  one 
that  is  not  aelf-ezplanatory  b  muiketoon.  This  was  a  short, 
tkigt'-buee  miaket  somewhat  of  the  blunderbuss  type.  originaUy 
drjgnrd  for  the  use  of  cavalry,  but  afterwards,  in  the  x8th 
centBTf,  chiefly  a  domestic  or  coachman's  weapon. 

MOSKBOGBAlf  STOCK,  a  North  American  Indian  stock.  The 
is  fium  that  of  the  chief  tribe  of  the  Creek  confederacy, 


the  Muskogee.  It  bdudes  the  Creeks,  Chocuws,  Chickasaws, 
Seminoles  and  other  tribes.  Its  territory  was  almost  the 
whole  sute  of  Mississippi,  western  Teimessee.  eastern  Kentucky, 
AUbama,  most  of  Georgia,  and  later  nearly  all  Florida.  Musk- 
hogean  traditions  aangn  the  west  and  north-west  as  the  original 
home  of  the  stock.  Its  history  begins  in  1537,  on  the  first 
landing  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  Gulf  Coast.  The  Muskhogean 
peoples  were  then  settled  agriculturists  with  an  eUborate  social 
organization,  and  living  in  villages,  many  of  which  were  fortified 
(see  Indians:  Norik  American), 

MUSKOOEB,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Muskogtt  county, 
Oklahoma,  U.S.A.,  about  3  m.  W.  by  S.  of  the  confluence  of  the 
Verdigris,  Neosho  (or  Grand)  and  Arkansas  rivers,  and  about 
130  m.  E.N.E.  of  Oklahoma  City.  Pop.  (1900),  4x54;  (1907), 
14,418, of  whom  4398  were  negroes  and  332  Indians;  (19x0).  a5,a78. 
It  is  served  by  the  St  Louis  &  San  Frandsoo,  the  Midland 
Valley,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  and  the  Missouri, 
ddahooui  &  Gulf  railways.  Fort  Gibson  (pop.  in  19x0.  1344), 
about  5  m.  N.E.  on  the  Neosho,  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Arkansas,  is  the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation  of  the 
Arkansas;  if  is  the  site  of  a  former  government  fort  and  of  a 
national  cemetery.  Muskogee  is  the  seat  of  Spaulding  Institute 
(M.E.  Church,  South)  and  Nazareth  InsUtute  (Roman  Catholic), 
and  at  Bacone,  about  2  m.  north-east,  is  Indian  University 
(Baptist,  opened  1884).  Muskogee  is  the  commercial  centre  of 
an  agricultural  and  stock-raising  region,  is  surrounded  by 
an  oil  and  natural  gas  field  of  considerable  extent  producing 
a  high  grade  of  petroleum,  and  has  a  large  oil  refinery,  railway 
shops  (of  the  Midland  VaJley  ^d  the  Missouri,  Oklahoma  & 
Gulf  railways),  cotton  gins,  cotton  compresses,  and  cotton-seed 
oil  and  flour  miUs.  libe  munidpality  owns  and  operates  the 
water-works,  the  water  sui^ly  being  drawn  from  the  Neosho 
river.  Muskogee  was  founded  about  1870,  and  became  the 
chief  town  of  the  Creek  Nation  (Muskogee)  and  the  metropolis 
and  administrative  centre  of  the  former  Indian  Territory, 
being  the  headquarters  of  the  Union  Indian  Agency  to  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes,  of  the  United  States  (Dawes)  Commission 
to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  of  a  Federal  land  office  for 
the  allotment  of  lands  to  the  Creeks  and  Cherokecs,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Federal  Court.  The  dty  was  chartered  in  1898;  its 
area  was  enlarged  in  1908,  increaung  its  population. 

MUSK-OX*  also  kxiown  as  musk-buffalo  and  mu^-sheep, 
an  Arctic  American  ruminant  of  the  family  Bovidae  {q.v.), 
now  rq>resenting  a  genus  and  sub-family  by  itself.  Apparently 
the  musk-ox  {Qvihos  mosckatus)  has  little  or  no  near  relaflon- 
ship  to  dther  the  oxen  or  the  sheep;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  its  affinities  are  with  the  Asiatic  takin  {Budorcas)  and  the 
extinct  Eurc^>ean  Crictkerium  of  the  Pliocene  of  Samoa.  The 
musky  odour  from  which  the  animal  takes  its  name  does  not 
appear  to  be  due  to  the  secretion  of  any  gland. 

In  height  a  bull  musk-ox  stands  about  5  ft.  at  the  shoulder. 
The  head  is  large  and  broad.  The  horns  in  old  males  have 
extremdy  broad  bases,  meeting  in  the  middle  line,  and  covering 
the  brow  and  crown  of  the  bead.  They  are  directed  at  first 
downwards  by  the  side  of  the  face,  and  then  turn  upwards 
and  forwards,  ending  in  the  same  plane  as  the  eye.  The  basal 
half  is  dull  white,  oval  in  section  and  coarsdy  fibrous,  the  middle 
part  smooth,  shining  atad  round,  and  the  tip  black.  In  females 
and  young  nudes  the  horns  are  smaller,  and  their  bases  separated 
by  a  space  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  The  ears  are  small, 
erect,  pointed,  and  nearly  concealed  in  the  hair.-  The  space 
between  the  nostrils  and  the  uppn"  Kp  is  covered  with  diort 
dose  hair,  as  in  sheep  and  goats,  without  any  trace  of  the  bare 
muzzle  of  oxen.  The  greater  part  of  the  animal  is  covered  with 
long  brown  hair,  thick,  matted  and  curly  on  the  shoulders, 
so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  hump,  but  elsewhere  straight 
and  hanging  down — that  of  the  sides,  back  and  haunches 
reaching  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  legs  and  entirely  concealing 
the  very  short  tail  There  is  also  a  thick  woolly  under-fur, 
shed  in  summer,  when  the  whole  coat  comes  off  in  blanket-like 
masses.  The  hair  on  the  lower  jaw,  throat  and  chest  is  long 
and  straight,  and  hangs  down  like  a  beard  or  dewlap,  though 
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Ihen  ii  IN  looK  IMol  akin  k 


ituuion.  The  Urabs  ire 
out  uid  short,  (CTmimling  id  uniy  mroetrial  hools,  Ibe  utcnul 
ling  nHiDdcd,  Uie  intcriul  painted,  snd  ibe  »^  puttally 
vend  vilh  hair. 


Tbt  Muik-oi  lOnlkii  nuiiAiUiu) 
Nonbwsrd*  ■«!  eutvirdi  ii  citcndt  through  ibe  Pury 
Isludl  ind  GrinDcU  Idnd  to  north  Cmoland,  ruching  on 
the  wed  cout  u  In  south  u  MelviUc  Bay;  and  it  ilu  occurs 
*l  Slbinc  Iilud  on  Ihe  cut  cout.  The  Crcesland  animal  ii 
m.  wardi],  diatinguished  by  *hitc  hair  on 


the  forehu 
Land  lorm 


Lt  the  01 


ice.  As  proved  by  tlw  diicovery  of  ft 
angcd  duHag  the  Pleistocene  period  over 
nonbem  Sihcria  and  the  plaina  of  Cermapy  and  Fnnce,  their 
bona  occurring  in  liver-dcposiu  along  wilb  (hose  of  the  rein- 
deer, mammoth,  and  woolly  rfainoccRn.  Tbiy  have  al»  been 
found  in  Pleistocene  gravels  in  Kveral  parti  of  England,  ai 
Maidenhead,  Bromley,  FrahGcld  near  Bith,  Bamwood  near 
Gloucester,  and  in  Ihe  bridt-eanh  of  the  Thamci  valley  at  Cray- 
ford,  Kent;  while  their  remains  aJso  occur  In  Arctic  America. 

Muik-oten  are  gregarious  in  habit,  aisefflblinc  in  berdi  of 
titenly  or  thirty  head,  or  uraetimcs  eigbly  or  a  hundred,  in 
which  there  are  aeldoiii  more  than  t*o  or  three  lull-grown 
miles.  They  run  wiih  considerable  q>ccd,  notwithstanding 
the  ihortncu  of  thdr  legs.  They  feed  chiefly  on  grass,  but 
also  on  mois,  bcbena  and  tender  ^loots  of  the  willow  and  pine. 
The  female  brinp  forth  one  young  in  the  end  of  May  or  begin- 
ning of  June,  after  a  gotalion  of  nme  months.  The  Swedish 
ei[xdilion  to  Greenland  in  1S99  found  musk-oien  in  herds 
of  varying  lize — some  contained  only  a  lew  individuals,  and 
in  one  case  there  were  liaiy-seven.  The  peculiar  musliy  odour 
waa  perceived  from  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards;  but  accord- 
ing 10  Professor  Natbont  there  was  do  musky  taste  or  smell  in 
'    '  if  the  carcase  were  cleaned  iminedialely  Ihe  animals 


lie  much  imatler  and  iboitef  hom-cores,  witich  are  widely  tcp^r- 
Licd  in  the  middle  line  of  the  akuli.  where  (here  b  a  BTHtve-like 
teprewon  ninning  ihe  whole  length  of  the  forehead.  "Ttix  ncketi 
if  the  eyti  are  al»  much  leu  prombient,  and  the  whole  fore-part  of 
he  ikull  ii  proporliooately  lonier.    On  account  of  ihnc  and  other 

ltd  in  vol.  ilvUL  of  the  .Snittaaun  Muattamaa  CeUetlitmi) 


LOUgh^ 


had  hi 


Anerici  iSSel^olSi'S^, 

fordiesd   and   inunded   her 

has  been  rertrded  aa  iht 
view,  as  pointed  Dal  b{  M 

Ttui.  hawever.  ii  not  ih 


Akull  to  a  new  genua,  wilh  Ihe 
me  being  fiiven  in  hoi>o<ir  of  iti 
all,  for  Mr  Oflflood  pDinEt  Dul 


olber  10  Ihe  Aaiatic  uUi 
nlties  wilh  Ihe  ahccp.     If  th 

-  verygital.   From  a  geofraphical 
-.liely.  tat  itf  ••■■--  ' • 

(Tibet  and  Swhi 

the  lamc  rnion,  they  ahould  have  repreienia 
Bde  irf  the  Pacibc 


itinct  formi  really  ■ 
infined  to  Eanem  Alia  n 


in,  while 
II   Ihcae 

iraphical 

^oili'C 


IR.L.*) 

}f  a  large  North  Ameri- 

'  known  at  Pilxr  libe- 

t  (Unridat).    Aquatic 

Lo  the  Engliih  water-ral  and 

ily  Uicrelinat  (ace  Vole).     It 

i  and  body  being  about  la  in. 


The  Musk- 
in  len^h  and  the  tail  but 
built  animal,  with  a  broad  head,  no  distinct  neck,  aiid  ihciit 
limbs,  the  eyes  are  small,  and  the  ears  project  very  Utile  beyond 
the  (ur.  The  fore-limbs  have  four  toes  and  a  rudimentary 
thumb,  all  with  daws;  the  hind  limbs  aic  larger,  wilh  fivedistind 
loa.  united  by  short  webs  at  their  bases.  The  tail  is  lalcrally 
compressed,  nearly  naked,  and  scaly.  The  hair  much  resembl^ 
that  ol  a  beaver,  bul  is  shorter;  it  consist*  of  a  thick  salt  under- 
fur,  interspcncd  wilh  longer  siiif,  glistening  hairs,  which  overlie 
and  concoil  the  lonoei,  on  the  iippcr  lurface  and  lidn  of   Uie 


MUSK-SHREW— MUSPRATT,  J. 


body,  the  fenciml  cdour  is  daA  umber-brown,  almost  black 
on  the  back  and  grey  bdow.  Tbe  tail  and  naked  parts  of  the 
feet  are  Uack.  Tbe  musky  odour  from  which  it  derives  its 
name  is  due  to  the  secretion  of  a  Urge  gland  situated  in  the 
■Bg""**^  region,  and  present  in  both  lezes. 

The  ordinary  musk-rat  is  one  of  several  q>edcs  of  a  genus 
prmliar  to  America,  where  it  is  distributed  in  suitable  localities 
in  tbe  northern  part  of  the  continent,  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  barren 
grounds  bordering  the  Arctic  seas.  It  lives  on  the  shores  of 
lakes  and  rivers,  swimming  and  diving  with  fadlity,  feeding  on 
the  roots,  stems  and  leaves  of  water-fdants,  or  on  fruits  and 
vegetables  which  grow  near  the  margin  of  the  streams  it  inhabits. 
Musk-rats  are  most  active  at  night,  q>ending  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  concealed  in  their  burrows  in  the  tnnk,  which  consist 
of  a  chamhff  with  numerous  passages,  all  of  which  open  under 
the  surface  of  the  water.  For  winter  quarters  they  build  more 
daborate  houses  of  conical  <v  dome-like  form,  composed  of 
sedges,  grasses  and  similar  materials  plastered  together  with 
mod.  As  their  fur  is  an  important  article  of  commerce,  lazge 
numbers  are  annually  killed,  being  either  trapped  or  speared 
at  the  mouths  of  their  holes.    (See  also  Rooekha.) 

MII8X-8HRBW,  a  name  for  any  species  of  the  genus  Crocidwra 
of  the  family  Soriddat  (see  Imsectivora).  The  term  is  generally 
used  of  the  common  grey  musk-shrew  (C.  coemUa)  of  India. 
Dr  Dobson  believed  this  to  be  a  semi-domesticated  variety  of  the 
brown  musk-shrew  (C.  mmrina),  which  he  considered  the  original 
wild  type.  The  head  and  body  of  a  full-grown  specimen  measure 
about  6  in.;  the  tail  is  rather  more  than  half  that  length;  and 
bluish-CEey  is  the  usual  colour  of  the  fur,  which  is  paler  on  the 
under  surface.  Dr  Blanford  states  that  the  story  of  wine  or  beer 
becoming  impregnated  with  a  musky  taint  in  consequence  of 
this  shrew  passing  over  the  bottles,  is  less  credited  in  India 
than  Cormeriy  owing  to  the  discovery  that  liquors  bottled  in 
Europe  and  exported  to  India  are  not  liable  to  be  thus  taint^ 

mnLDI  IBM  AL-QAJJiJ,  the  Imam,  the  author  of  one  of 

the  two  books  of  Mahommedan  tradition  called  .^a^l^,  "  sound," 

was  bom  at  Nishnpur  at  some  uncertain  date  after  aj>.  815  and 

died  there  in  875.    Like  al-Bukhflri  {q.v.)t  of  whom  he  was  a 

dose  and  faithful  friend,  he  gave  himself  to  the  collecting,  sifting 

and  arranging  of  traditions,  travelling  for  the  purpose  as  far  as 

Egypt.    It  b  plain  that  his  sympathies  were  with  the  traditionalist 

school  or  opposed  to  that  which  sought  to  build  up  the  system 

of  canon  law  on  a  q>eculative  basis  (see  Mahoioceoan  Law). 

But  thou^  be  was  a  student  and  friend  of  Ahmad  ibn  Qanbal 

(f.r.)  he  did  not  go  in  traditionalism  to  the  lezigtb  of  some,  and 

he  d^ended  al-Bukhlrl  when  the  latter  was  driven  from  Nishapur 

for  icfusing  to  admit  that  the  utterance  (/ct/z)  of  the  Koran  by 

man  was  as  uncreated  as  the  Koran  itself  (see  Mahoiocedan 

Reugion;  and  Patton's  Ahmad  ibn  Hanbal,  3a  sqq.).    His  great 

aaUectkm  of  traditions  is  second  in  popularity  only  to  that  of 

al-Bakhm,  and  is  commonly  r^arded  as  more  accurate  and 

reliable  in  details,  especially  names.    His  object  was  more  to 

out  illegitimate  accretions  than  to  furnish  a  traditional 

for  a  sjrstem  of  law.    Therefore,  though  he  arranged  his 

material  according  to  such  a  system,  he  did  not  add  guiding 

mbrks,  and  he  rqpilarly  brought  together  in  one  place  the 

diflerent  parallel  versions  of  the  same  tradition.    His  book  is 

thus  historically  more  useful,  but  legally  less  suggestive.     His 

bsagrapbers  give  almost  no  details  as  to  his  life,  and  its  early 

part  was  probably  very  obscure.    One  gives  a  list  of  as  many 

as  twenty  works,  but  only  his  ^a^  seems  to  have  reached  us. 

See  farther,  de  ^ne's  transl.  of  Ibn  Khallik&n,  iii.  348  sqq,  and  of 
Ibn  KhaUan  •  ProUgomhus,  ii.  470,  47K;  Goldzihcr,  Muhammedan- 
iteke  Simdiem,  n.  345  aqq.,  355  sqq.;  Brockelmann,  GesckickU  der 
aab,  Liti,  L  760  seq.;  Macdonald.  uadofment  of  Muslim  Theidogy, 
80,  147  aeq.;  DhahaU  Tadkkira  (edit.  01  Hyderabad),  ii.  165  aqq. 

(D.  B.  MaT) 

HOStOI  (through  Fr.  motusdine  from  It.  mussidino,  diminu- 
tive oC  Mussolo^  i.e.  the  town  Mosul  in  Kurdistan)  a  light  cotton 
doth  said  to  have  been  first  made  at  Mosul,  a  city  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. Muslins  have  been  largely  made  in  various  parts  of 
India,  wlicnce  they  were  imported  to  England  towards  the  end 


93 

of  the  X7th  century.  Some  of  these  Indian  muslins  were  veiy 
fine  and  costly.  Among  the  specialties  are  ilrm  MMifMi,  made 
In  the  Madras  presidency,  and  Daua  muslittf  made  at  Dacca 
in  Bengal.  Muslins  of  many  kinds  are  now  made  in  Eun^ 
and  America,  and  the  name  is  appL'ed  to  both  plain  and  fancy 
cloths,  and  to  printed  calicoes  of  light  texture.  Sviss  muslin 
is  a  light  variety,  woven  in  stripes  or  figxires,  originally  made 
in  Switzerland.  Book  muslin  is  made  in  Scotland  from  very 
fine  yams.  Mulls,  jaconets,  lenos,  and  other  cloths  exported 
to  the  East  and  elsewhere  are  sometimes  described  as  muslins. 
Muslin  is  used  for  dresses,  blinds,  curtains,  8tc. 

IIU80NIUS  RUFU8.  a  Roman  phUosopher  of  the  ist  century 
A.D.,  was  born  in  Etruria  about  aj>.  20-30.  He  fell  under 
the  ban  of  Nero  owing  to  his  ethical  teachings,  and  was  exiled 
to  the  island  of  Gyarus  on  a  trumped-up  chaige  of  participation 
in  Piao's  conspiracy.  He  returned  under  Galba,  and  was  the 
friend  of  Vitellius  and  Vespasian.  It  was  he  who  dared  to  bring 
an  accusation  against  P.  Egnatius  Celer  (the  Stoic  philosopher 
whose  evidence  had  condemned  his  patron  and  disdple  Soranus) 
and  who  endeavoured  to  preach  a  doctrine  of  peace  and  good- 
will among  the  soldiers  of  Vespasian  when  they  were  advancing 
upon  Rome.  So  highly  was  he  esteemed  in  Rome  that  Vespasian 
inade  an  exception  in  his  case  when  all  other  philosophers  were 
expelled  from  the  dty.  As  to  his  death,  we  know  only  that 
he  was  not  living  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  His  philosophy, 
which  is  in  most  respects  identical  with  that  of  his  pupil, 
Epictetus,  is  marked  by  its  strong  practical  tendency.  Though 
he  did  not  altogether  neglect  logic  and  physics,  he  maintained 
that  virtue  is  the  only  real  aim  of  men.  This  virtue  is  not  a 
thing  of  precept  and  theory  but  a  practical,  living  reality.  It 
is  identical  with  philosophy  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and 
the  truly  good  man  is  also  the  true  philosopher. 

Suidas  attributes  numerous  works  to  him,  amongst  others  a 
number  of  letters  to  Apolionius  of  Tyana.  The  letters  are  certainly 
unauthentic:  about  the  others  there  is  no  evidence.  His  views 
were  collected  by  Cbudius  (or  Valerius)  PoUio,  who  wrote  'Avo- 
liniiuufditaTa  MowuHov  roO  ^Xoai^ov,  from  which  Stobacus 
obtained  his  Informatioh.  See  Ritter  ana  PrcUer  ((  477,  488,  489; 
Tacitus,  Annals,  xv.  71  and  Histories^  iii.  81 ;  and  compare  articles 
Stoics  and  Efictbtus. 

MUSPRATT,  JAMES  (1793-1886),  British  chemical  manu- 
facturer, was  bom  in  Dublin  on  the  X2th  of  August  1793.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  wholesale  druggist, 
but  his  apprenticeship  was  terminated  in  1810  by  a  quarrel 
with  his  master,  and  in  18x2  he  went  to  Spain  to  take  part  in 
the  Peninsular  War.  Lack  of  influence  prevented  him  from 
getting  a  commission  in  the  cavalry,  but  he  followed  the  British 
army  on  foot  far  into  the  interior,  was  laid  up  with  fever  at 
Madrid,  and,  narrowly  escaping  capture  by  tbe  French,  succeeded 
in  making  his  way  to  Lisbon.  There  he  joined  the  navy,  but 
after  taking  port  in  the  blockade  of  Brest  he  was  led  to  desert, 
through  the  harshness  of  the  discipline  on  the  second  of  the  two 
ships  in  which  he  served.  Returning  to  Dublin  about  1814, 
he  began  the  manufacture  of  chemical  products,  such  as  hydro- 
chloric and  acetic  acids  and  turpentine,  adding  prussiate  of 
potash  a  few  years  later.  He  also  had  in  view  the  manufacture 
of  alkali  from  common  salt  by  the  Leblanc  process,  but  on  the 
one  hand  he  could  not  command  the  capital  for  the  plant,  and 
on  the  other  saw  that  Dublin  was  not  well  situated  for  the  experi< 
ment.  In  1822  he  went  to  Liverpool,  which  was  at  once  a  good 
port  and  within  easy  reach  of  salt  and  coal,  and  took  a  lease  of 
an  abandoned  glass-works  on  the  bank  of  the  canal  in  Vauxhall 
Road.  At  first  he  confined  himself  to  prussiate  of  potash,  until 
in  X823,  when  the  tax  on  salt  was  reduced  from  158.  to  2s.  a 
biishel,  his  profits  enabled  him  to  erect  lead-chambers  for  making 
the  sulphuric  acid  necessary  for  the  Leblanc  process.  In  1828 
he  built  works  at  St  Helen's  and  in  1830  at  Newton;  at  the  latter 
place  he  was  long  harassed  by  litigation  on  account  of  the 
damage  done  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  emitted  from  his  factory, 
and  finally  in  X850  he  left  it  and  started  new  works  at  Widnes 
and  Flint.  In  1834-183  5,  in  conjunction  with  Charles  Tennant,' 
he  purchased  sulphur  mines  iii  Sicily,  to  provide  the  raw  material 
for  his  sulphuric  add;  but  on  the  imposition  of  the  NeapoUtau 


■  pnhibltlvc  duty  > 

aw  mMerul  foi  the  msnuTicliiR  of  lulphuric  lai.  He  wu 
ilnya  uuioiu  to  uoj^y  the  beit  >deati£c  4dvice  tvtihble 
ud  to  try  cvccy  novelty  Lhkt  promiKd  ulvuu^e.  He  wu 
t  dMC  fiieod  at  Lieblg,  wboK  oilDen]  maauru  were  compgunded 
U  his  woris.  He  d£d  U  Scafanh  Hall,  noi  Livcipool.'on  the 
4th  ol  Miy  iS86.    After  hii  retiiement  in  1B57  his  husineis  wu 

His  eldest  son,  Jamu  Sseudah  MdefuiTT  (1811-1871), 
studied  chemistTy  under  Tbomsi  Gnhsjii  st  Clsflgow  and 
London  aod  under  Liebig  at  Giessca.  snd  in  1848  founded  the 
LhiBIMal  Odlege  of  Chemistry,  Ul  lustitation  foi  tnininc 
chemtHt,  of  wblch  be  also  acted  at  dJiectoc.  From  1SJ4  to 
i860  he  wu  ofxuiHHl  in  prepuing  a  dictiopaty  of  Cinniilry  . . . 
at  ttpKid  and  riialiiit  Is  lit  Arti  and  l/atntfactwa,  which 
wu  translated  into  Gennao  and  Rusiisn^  and  he  published  a 
tntmlation  of  Flattner's  treatise  on  the  hlow-pipe  io  184;,  and 
OitttHia  s/  i4«Jyiu  in  1844.  His  original  woil  included  a 
research  on  the  si^phites  (184;},  and  Ibe  preparation  of  Iiduldine 
and  nitro-aniline  In  1845-1846  with  A.  W.  Hofnuum. 

mmCHSNBROBK,  PIBTBB  VAH  (1691-1761),  .Dutch 
natural  philosopher,  wu  bom  on  the  14th  of  Mardi  i6oa  at 
LeidCD,  irtiere  his  father  Johann  Joosten  van  Musichenbroek 
(rM&-l707)  wu  a  maker  of  pbysca]  apparatus.  He  studied 
at  Cbe  onivenity  of  his  native  dty,  where  he  was  a  pupil  and 
fliend  of  W.  J.  I'G.  Gravesande.  Graduating  in  171$  with  ( 
dissertation,  De  atru  praatnlia  in  kmiwribHi  ofnuwIiinK,  Mus- 
schenhioek  was  appointed  proleuor  at  Duiiburg  in  1719.  In 
1713  he  wu  promoted  la  Ibe  chair  of  natural  philosophy  and 
mathematio  at  Utrecht.  In  1731  he  declined  an  invitation 
to  Copenhagen,  and  wu  promoted  in  consequence  to  the  chair 
of  uuonomy  at  Utrecht  in  17J1.  Tlie  attempt  of  George  H. 
of  England  in  1737  to  attract  him  to  the  oewly^established 
university  of  GOltingen  wu    also    unsuccessfuL     At  leoftb, 

to  nmsia  at  Utrecht,  and  he  acapled  the  mathematical  chair 
at  Leiden  in  1734,  where,  declining  all  oSera  from  abroad   he 
Rmained  till  his  death  on  the  gih  of  September  1761 
His  first  important  production  was  Epdemt  ^tmentenim  pkytuv- 


MUSSCHENBROEK— MUSSEL 

m  su^hur  Muqiratt  found 


milriut HimlaUaiiti ffm) tluew nr w  1  ah  Dcouiin 
attraction,  aad  the  eahcwn  of  bodka,    A  La  n  vd 

all)  of  the  Italian  work  Sai^  ti  talxiai  ucrr 
aaintisAf  OuhMS  contained  among  many  0  li 
a  deicrip^n  of  a  new  iutruDent,  the  pyrometer  % 
brodc  iud  invested,  and  of  aevcnJ  cxpenmcnts  iih 
on  the  expansion  of  bodies  by  beat.  Muuchcnb  <^ 
author  orflnmla  Myiin  (Sno,  17  lO  and  hu  n. 
whh  the  invention  A  itt  Leyden  far  [q 

HUUSL  (0.  Eng.  Mucie,  Lat.  miacalua  dmiln 
mouse,  applied  to  small  sea  i^  and  mussels)  a 
in  England  to  two  families  of  LameMnDcb  Molluscs— the 
marine  Mylilatia,  of  which  the  edible  mussel,  Idyttlm  ediilu, 
is  the  representative^  and  the  fresb-waler  Unumidiu,  of  which 
the  ifver  mussel,  Unia  picSorum,  and  the  swan  mussel,  Anodsnia 
typua,  are  the  common  British  eaamplea.  It  is  not  obvious 
why  these  fresb-water  forms  have  been  associated  popularly 
with  the  Uylilaia  under  the  name  musul.  unless  It  be  on 
accotmt  of  the  fiequently  very  dark  colour  ol  their  shells.  Tlicy 
aic  tontewbit  remote  from  the  sea  miuaelj  in  imictuie,  and  have 
not  even  ■  common  conKHnlc  Importance. 

The  Ma  muMd  (Mylilia  afolii)  belongs  to  the  second  order 
ol  the  diM  LameUiiiandila  (g.t.),  namely  the  Filibtanchia, 
dlitinguiibed  by  the  comparatively  free  condition  of  the  gill- 
fiUments,  which,  wtiilM  adhering  10  one  another  Io  form  gill- 
plates,  are  yet  not  fused  to  one  another  by  concrescence.  It  is 
also  remarkable  for  Che  small  siie  of  its  foot  and  the  large 
ro  ^ands  in  the  foot — the  byssus-forming  and 
Lfng  ^ands.    The  byssus  is  a  coUectSon  of 


homy  threads  by  which  the  sea  rausad  (like  many  othet  LaindQ- 
branch  or  bivalve  mollusi*)  hies  itself  to  stones,  rocks  or 
submerged  wood,  but  is  not  a  permanent  means  of  attachment, 
since  it  can  be  discarded  by  the  animal,  which,  after  a  cettain 
amount  of  locomotion,  again  files  itself  by  new  secretion  of 
byiaui  fnir  the  loot.  Such  movemeni  is  more  frequent  in 
young  muiarls  than  in  the  full-grown.  ityHita  pooosei  m 
npbonsl  tube-like  productions  of  the  margin  of  the  mantle-sltin, 
nor  any  notching  of  the  same,  representative  of  the  aipbonx 
which  are  found  in  lu  fresta-vatei  ally,  the  Drmtaua  fttj- 

UyUha  edulii  is  an  eiceedin^y  abundant  and  widely  distri- 
buted form.  It  occun  on  both  sides  of  the  northern  Atlantic 
and  in  the  Mediterranean  basin.  It  presents  varieties  ol  fotm 
and  colour  according  to  the  depth  of  water  and  other  drcum- 
stanct*  of  its  habilal.  Usually  it  is  found  on  the  British  cout 
encrusting  rocks  eipawd  at  low  tides,  or  on  the  flat  surfaces 
formed  by  sandbanks  overlying  day,  the  latter  kind  of  colonien 
being  known  locally  w  "  icaipa."  Under  these  oonditiom  it 
[orms  continuous  masses  of  Intlividusls  dosely  packed  together, 
sometimes  eitending  over  many  acres  of  surf  sre  and  numbering 
milUoos.  The  readiness  iritb  which  the  young  Uyliiui  attaches 
itself  to  wicker-work  ii  made  the  means  d  artificially  cultivating 
and  lecuring  these  raolluK*  (or  the  market  both  in  the  Bay  of 
Kiel  in  North  fSermany  and  at  Ibe  mouth  of  the  Somme  and  other 
spots  on  the  coast  of  France. 

Natural  scalps  arc  subject  to  eitreme  vicissitudes:  an  are« 
ol  many  acres  may  be  destroyed  by  a  local  change  el  current 
producing  a  depout  of  sand  or  shin^  over  tlie  scalp,  or  by 
eipoaure  to  frost  at  low  tide  in  winter,  or  by  accumulation  of 
decompo^ng  vegetable  matter.  The  chief  localities  of  natural 
scalps  on  the  British  coast  an  Motecambe  Bay  in  Lancashire 
and  the  fiat  eutem  shores,  especially  thai  of  the  Waib  o(  UncolD. 
and  umilar  shallow  bays.  These  scalps  are  in  some  cases  in 
the  hands  of  privste  owners,  and  the  Fisheries  Department  has 
made  arrangements  by  which  some  local  authorities,  e.g.  the 
corporation  ol  Boston,  can  lease  layings  to  individuals  for  the 
purpose  of  aitifidal  cultivation. 

oyalcr.  la  1S7J  Uie  value  of  mussels  exported  trom  Antiverp 
alone  CO  Paris  to  be  used  as  human  food  was  1(180,000.  In  BHcaiii 
hcu*  dUef  consumptioD  is  in  the  dcep-ao  line  fishery,  where  itiey 
are  held  to  be  the  moR  efleccive  of  all  bsica  Twenty-eight  beats 
ennfid  in  haddock-fishing  at  Eyemouth  used  between  October 

liSi  and  May  lUi  q»  tons  of  muaieli  (i'     -     

d  viduals),  costing  Many  £1800  to  Che  fishcna 


juancity  of  mussels  landed 
m  only  9J.663  cwls..  ralued  1 


ne  in  the  line  fisheries.     In  1)96 
-—    vajued  ac  £14,910:  in  19D1  it 


--  — . ^■r-r.r'j  "  IVD'  « 

£5976-   InlbcsutisticsfatEncbiu] 

anu  niiin  muswit  air  ntn  arijaTlltcly  diltinguisbed.  Manv  thou- 
und  tons  ol  inii«l>  ace  waatefully  employed  u  maDOR  by  the 
lumen  on  landi  adjoining  •caip-prDduciiig  co*ati,asin  Lancashire 
and  Norfolk,  three  half-pence  a  bushel  being  Ibe  price  quoted  in 
■uch  oKs.  Ic  is  a  eunous  lace,  illusccative  of  the  ignorant  pro- 
cedure and  arUcrary  fashions  of  fishec-loDi.  that  on  the  Atlaniic 
■eaboaid  of  cbe  United  Sutes  the  sea  rauisel,  Vyfffu  sdalii.  though 
common,  is  not  used  u  bait  nor  u  food.  Instead,  the  isfi  clam. 
Uya  attnaria,  a  LameUibraDch  not  Died  by  English  or  Norwecian 
fiiherrnen.  ihourh  abundant  oa  their  ihpres,  is  employed  as  baic 

iubfI  ifl  (Tushed  in  large  qusntitiea  in  order  to 

iTi^5!!£ 1.  _.*..Ii  (ci^jSiey.)*  "" 

iree  years  after  the  spar 


„  Umdli 

Itynlul  rdnlii  is  a      " 
in.  in  length,  which  sue 

it  will  gjow  much  larger 


ol  fair  si 


II  grow  much  large 
in  length.    It  b  vc 

lottS^ 


than  this,  specimeiis  bciDf  rvconlcd  ol 
'  tolaant  ol  Itieh  water,  fattening  beat. 

, . of  density  1014  (the  deodly  of  the  water 

of  the  North  Sea  bdng  IOM>).    Experiments  made  by  temovina 
uussels  from  salt  water  to  bnckiin,  and  finallr  to  qaice  fresh 

lyiter;  of  thirty  muneli  so  tran^erred  ail  were  alive  after  filteen 
The  frt»h-wat 


T  Mussels,  AmadaHla  cypiea,  Unit  pklarum. 
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and  Umo  margftrUiftms  bdong  to  the  order  Etilamenibrandua 

of  LanelUbnuich  MoDuscs,  in  which  the  anterior  and  posterior 

addoctor  musdes  are  equally  developed.    An  account  of  the 

anatomy  of  Auedcn  is  given  in  the  article  Lamelubsanchia. 

Umio  differs  in  no  important  point  from  Anodonia  in  internal 

stractnre.    The  family  Unicnidae,  to  which  these  genera  helong, 

h  of  wocid-wide  distribution,  and  its  specks  occur  only  in  ponds 

and  rivers.   A  vast  numbo-  of  spedes  arranged  in  several  genera 

and  snb-gcDera  have  been  distinguished,  but  in  the  British 

laJands  the  three  spedes  above  luuned  are  the  only  claimants  to 

thetitJeof  *' fresh-water  musseL" 

Antdomta  cygHea,  the  Pond  Mused  or  Swan  Muaad,  appean  to  be 
eatiieiy  without  economic  inpoftance.  Unto  ^icterumt  the  common 
river  rnnwifl  (Thames),  appears  to  owe  its  name  to  the  fact  that  the 
ibdb  were  used  at  one  tmie  for  holding  water-colour  paints  as  now 
ibdb  of  this  species  and  of  the  sea  muasd  are  used  for  holding 
gold  and  aiKcr  paint  sold  by  artists*  colourmen,  but  it  has  no  other 
Boonc  value.  Umie  margqriHJenUt  the  peari  mussd,  was  at 
time  of  consideFable  importance  as  a  source  of  pearls,  and  the 
ri  nntsad  fishenr  is  to  this  day  carried  on  under  peculiar  state 
icgulatioas  in  Sweden  and  Saxony,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent. 
In  Smtlawd  and  Irdand  the  peari  mussel  fishery  was  also  of  im- 
portance, bat  has  altogether  dwindled  into  insignificance  since  the 
opening  up  of  oommetdal  intercourse  with  the  East  and  with  the 
iriands  oi^  the  Padfic  Ooean«  whence  finer  and  more  abundant 
pBub  than  those  of  Unio  marpiriiiferus  are  derived. 

In  the  last  for^  y^^  ^  tbe  l8th  century  pearis  were  exported 
from  the  Scotch  nsoeries  to  Paris  to  the  value  of  £ioo/x»;  round 
pesili,  the  siae  of  a  pea,  perfect  in  every  respect,  were  worth  £3 
or  £4.   Tlie  peari  mumd  was  formerly  used  as  bait  in  the  Aberdeen 


LrrsKATum. — For  an  account  of  the  anatomy  of  MytUtu  ed$dis 
At  leader  is  referred  to  the  treatise  by  Sabatier  on  that  subject 
(Paris.  187s)-  The  essay  by  Charles  Harding  on  MoUuscs  used 
fof  Foad  or  Bait,  published  by  the  committee  of  the  London  Inter- 
nadoaal  Fisheries  Exhibition  (1883),  may  be  consulted  as  to  the 
eoooomic  questions  connected  with  the  .sea  mussd.  The  devdop- 
ncnt  of  this  spoues  is  described  by  Wilson  in  Piflk  Ann.  Rep. 
Seek  FiMk.  Board  (1887).  (E.  R.  L.;  J.  T.  C.) 

■TOSBLBUROH,  a  munidpal  and  police  burgh  of  Midlothian, 
Scotland,  5I  m.  £.  of  Edinburgh  by  the  North  British  railway. 
Pbp.  (1901),  11,711.  The  burgh,  which  stretches  for  a  mile 
along  the  south  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  is  inteisected  by  the 
£sk  and  embraces  the  village  of  Fisherrow  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river.  Its  original  name  is  said  to  have  been  Eskmouth,  its 
presHxt  one  being  derived  from  a  bed  of  mussels  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  While  preserving  most  of  the  ancient  features  of  its 
I^gfa  Street,  the  town  has  tended  to  become  a  suburb  of  the 
capital.  Its  fine  beach  and  golf  course  hastening  this  development. 
Tbepafalic  buildings  indude  the  town-hall  (dating  from  1762  and 
altoed  m  1876),  the  tolbooth  (1590),  and  the  grammar  schooL 
Lmetto  School,  one  of  the  foremost  public  schools  in  Scotland, 
the  site  of  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  which 
founckd  In  1534  by  llamas  Duthie,  a  hermit  from  Mt 
Sbiai  Th»  was  the  favourite  shrine  of  Mary  of  Guise,  who 
betook  bersdf  hither  at  momentous  crises  in  her  history.  The 
lit  eari  of  Hertford  destroyed  it  in  1544,  and  after  it  was  rebuilt 
the  Reformers  demolished  it  again,  some  of  its  stones  being 
Bsed  in  erecting  the  tolbooth.  In  the  west  end  of  the  town  is 
Knkie  House,  formerly  a  seat  of  the  abbot  of  Dunfermline, 
bat  transformed  in  1613  by  Lord  Seton.  It  is  a  fine  example 
of  a  Jacobean  mansion,  with  a  beautiful  fountain  in  the 
middle  of  the  court-yard.  The  painted  gallery,  with  an  elabor- 
ate cdUng,  100  ft.  long,  was  utilized  as  a  hospital  after  the 
battle  Off  Pinkie  in  1547.  Prince  Charles  Edward  slept  in  it 
the  night  following  the  fight  at  Prestonpans  (1745).  Near 
the  tolbooth  stan<b  the  market  cross,  a  stone  column  with 
a  tmkom  on  the  top  supporting  the  burgh  arms.  At  the 
west  end  of  High  Street  is  a  statue  of  David  Macbeth 
Moir  (*'Ddta,"  1798-1851),  Musselburgh's  most  famous  son. 
The  antiquity  of  the  town  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the 
Roman  bridge  across  the  Esk  and  the  Roman  remains  found 
13  its  vicinity.  The  chief  bridge,  which  carries  the  hig^  road 
fnxn  Edinburgh  to  Berwick,  was  built  by  John  Rennie  in 
1807.  The  prindpal  industries  indude  paper-making,  brewing, 
tbe  making  of  nets  and  twine,  bricks,  tHes  and  pottery, 
taaosng  and  oil-refiniog,  besides  tal^wprkft  and  seed-crushing 


works,  tht  fishery  .is  confined  to  Fisherrow,  where  there  is 
a  good  harbour. .  The  Links  are  the  scene  every  year  of  the 
Edinburgh  race  noieetings  and  of  those  of  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Hunt  which  are  hdd  every  third  year.  Archery  contests  also 
take  place  at  interval  under  the  auquces  of  the  Royal  Company 
of  Archers.  Most  of  the  charitable  institutions— for  instance, 
the  convalesoent  home,  fever  hoq>ital,  home  for  girls  and  Red 
House  home — are  situated  at  Inveresk,  about  x|  m.  up  the  Esk. 
About  I  m.  south-east  is  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Pinkie, 
and  2I  m.  south-east,  on  the  verge  of  Haddingtonshire,  is 
Carberiiry  Hill,  where  Maiy  surrendered  to  the  lords  of  the 
Congregation  In  1567,  the  spot  being  still  known  as  (^een 
Mary's  Mount.  Musselburgh  joins  with  Ldth  and  Portobdlo 
(the  Ldth  Burghs)  In  returning  one  membo-  to  parliament. 

MUSSBT.  LOUIS  CHARLBS  ALFRBD  DB  (1810-1857),  French 
poet,  play-writer  and  novelist,  was  bom  on  the  x  xth  of  Dtcember 
1 810  in  a  house  in  the  middle  of  dd  Paris,  near  the  HAtd  Quny. 
His  father,  Victor  de  Musset,  who  traced  his  descent  back  as  far 
as  1 140,  hdd  several  minlsterid  posts  of  importance.  He  brought 
x>ut  an  edition  of  J.  J.  Rousseau's  works  in  1821,  and  followed 
it  soon  afta"  with  a  vdimie  on  the  Genevan's  life  and  writing. 
In  Alfred  de  Musaet's  childhood  there  were  various  things 
which  fostered  his  imaginative  power.  He  and  his  brother 
Paul  (bom  1804,  died  x88o),  who  afterwards  wrote  a  biography 
of  Alfred,  delighted  In  reading  old  romances  together,  and  in 
assuming  the  characters  oi  the  heroes  In  those  romances.  But 
it  was  not  until  about  1826  that  Musset  gave  any  definite  sign  of 
the  mental  force  which  afterwards  distinguished  him.  In  the 
summer  of  1827  he  won  the  second  prize  (at  the  College  Henri 
IV.)  by  an  essay  on  "The  Origin  of  our  Feelings."  In  1828, 
when  Eugene  Scribe,  Joseph  Duveyrier,  who  under  the  name  of 
Mdesville,  was  a  prolific  pUywriter  and  sometimes  collaborator 
with  Scribe,  and  others  of  note  were  in  the  habit  of  coming 
to  Mme  de  Musset's  house  at  Auteuil,  where  drawing-room 
plays  and  charades  were  constantly  given,  Musset,  ezdted 
by  this  companionship,  wrote  his  first  poem.  This,  to  judge 
from  the  extracts  preserved,  was  ndther  better  nor  worse  than 
much  other  work  of  dever  boys  who  may  or  may  not  afterwards 
turn  out  to  be  possessed  of  genius.  He  took  up  the  study  of 
law,  threw  it  over  for  that  of  medicine,  which  he  could  not 
endure,  and  ended  by  adopting  no  set  profession.  Shortly 
after  his  first  attempt  in  verse  he  was  taken  by  Paul  Foucher 
to  Victor  Hugo's  house,  where  he  met  such  men  as  Alfred  de 
Vigny,  Prosper  Mdrimfe,  Charles  Nodier  and  Sainte-Beuve.  It 
was  under  Hugo's  influence,  no  doubt,  that  he  composed  a 
play.  The  scene  was  laid  in  Spain,  and  some  lines,  showing 
a  marked  advance  upon  his  first  effort,  are  preserved.  In 
1828,  when  the  war  between  the  riasriral  and  the  romantic 
school  of  literature  was  growing  daily  more  serious  and  exdting, 
Musset  had  published  some  verses  in  a  country  newspaper, 
and  boldly  redted  some  of  his  work  to  Sainte-Beuve,  who 
wrote  of  it  to  a  friend, "  There  is  amongst  us  a  boy  full  of  genius.*' 
At  eighteen  years  old  Musset  produced  a  translation,  with 
additions  of  his  own,  of  De  (^nccy's  "  Opium-Eatcr."  This 
was  published  by  Mame,  attracted  no  attention,  and  has  been 
long  out  of  print.  His  first  original  volume  was  published  in 
1829  under  the  name  of  Conies  d*£spagnc  et  d'IkUie,  had  an 
immediate  and  striking  success,  provoked  bitter  opposition, 
and  produced  many  unworthy  imitations.  This  volume  con- 
tained, along  with  far  better  and  more  important  things,  a 
fantastic  parody  in  verse  on  certain  productions  of  the  romantic 
school,  which  made  a  deal  of  noise  at  the  time.  This  was  the 
famous  "  Ballade  i  la  lune  "  with  its  recurring  comparison  of 
the  moon  shining  above  a  steeple  to  the  dot  over  an  i.  It 
was,  to  Musset's  delight,  taken  quite  seriously  by  many  worthy 
folk. 

In  December  1830  Musset  was  just  twenty  years  old,  and  was 
already  consdous  of  that  curious  double  existence  within  him 
so  frequently  symbolized  in  his  plays— in  Octave  and  Cdio 
for  instance  (in  Les  Caprices  de  Marianne)  ^  who  also  stand  for 
the  two  camps,  the  men  of  matter  and  the  men  of  feeling-— 
which  he  has  elsewhere  described  as  characteristic  of  his 
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genention.  At  this  date  his  piece  the  NuU  ttniiienni  was  pro- 
duced by  Hard,  manager  of  the  Odfon.  The  exact  causes  of  its 
failure  might  now  be  far  to  seek;  unlucky  stage  accidents  had 
something  to  do  with  it,  but  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  a  strongly  organized  opposition.  However  this  may 
be,  the  result  was  disastrous  to  the  French  stage;  for  it  put  a 
complete  damper  on  the  one  poet  who,  as  he  afterwards  showed 
both  in  theoretical  and  in  practical  writings,  had  the  fine  insight 
which  took  in  at  a  glance  the  merits  and  defects  both  of  the 
classical  and  of  the  romantic  schools.  Thus  he  was  strong  and 
keen  to  weld  together  the  merits  of  both  schools  in  a  new  method 
which,  but  for  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  successor  to  grasp 
the  wand  which  its  originator  wielded,  might  well  be  called  the 
school  of  Musset.  The  serious  effect  produced  upon  Mtisset 
by  the  failure  of  his  Nuii  vinUienne  is  curiously  illustrative  of 
hk  character.  A  man  of  greater  strength  and  with  equal  belief 
in  his  own  genius  might  have  gone  on  appealing  to  the  public 
until  he  compelled  them  to  hear  him.  Musset  gave  up  the 
attempt  in  disgust,  and  waited  until  the  public  were  eager  to 
hear  him  without  any  invitation  on  his  part.  In  the  case  of 
his  finest  plays  this  did  not  happen  until  after  his  death;  but 
long  before  that  he  was  fully  recognized  as  a  poet  of  the  first 
rank  and  as  an  extraordinary  master  of  character  and  language 
in  prose  writing.  In  his  complete  disgust  with  the  stage  after 
the  failure  above  referred  to  there  was  no  doubt  something  of 
a  not  ignoble  pride,  but  there  was  something  also  of  weakness — 
of  a  k^  of  weakness  out  of  which  it  must  be  said  sprang  some 
of  his  most  exquisite  work,  some  of  the  poems  which  could  only 
have  been  written  by  a  man  who  imagined  himself  the  crushed 
victim  of  difficulties  which  were  old  enough  in  the  experience  of 
mankind,  though  for  the  moment  new  and  strange  to  him. 

Mu^et  now  belonged,  in  a  not  very  whole-hearted  fashion, 
to  the  "  C6nacle,"  but  the  connexion  came  to  an  end  in  1832. 
In  1833  he  published  the  volume  called  Un  Spectacle  dans  un 
fauteuU.  One  of  the  most  striking  pieces  in  this — "  Namouna  " 
— was  written  at  the  publisher's  request  to  fill  up  some  empty 
space;  and  this  fact  is  noteworthy  when  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  horror  which  Musset  afterwards  so  often  expressed 
of  doing  anything  like  writing  "  to  order  "—of  writing,  indeed, 
in  any  way  or  at  any  moment  except  when  the  inspiration 
or  the  fancy  happened  to  seize  him.  The  success  of  the 
volume  seemed  to  be  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  his  Contes 
d'Espagne^  but  it  led  indirectly  to  Musset 's  being  engaged  as  a 
contributor  to  the  Revue  des  deux  mondcs.  In  this  he  published, 
in  April  1833,  Andri  del  Sarto,  and  he  followed  this  six  weeks 
later  with  Les  Caprices  de  Marianne.  Thb  play  afterwards  took 
and  holds  rank  as  one  of  the  classical  pieces  in  the  repertory 
of  the  Thidtre  Franqais.  After  the  retirement  in  1887  from 
the  stage  of  the  brilliant  actor  Dclaunay  the  piece  dropped 
out  of  the  Fran^ais  repertory  until  it  was  replaced  to  the 
stage  by  M.  Jules  Claretie,  administrator-general  of  the  Comldie 
Franqaise,  on  the  19th  of  January  1906.  Les  Caprices  de 
Marianne  affords  a  fine  illustration  of  the  method  referred  to 
above,  a  method  of  which  Miissct  gave  something  like  a  definite 
explanation  five  years  later.  This  explanation  was  also  pub- 
lished in  the  Rcviu  des  deux  mojides,  and  it  set  forth  that  the 
war  between  the  classical  and  the  romantic  schools  could  never 
end  in  a  definite  victory  for  either  school,  nor  was  it  desirable 
that  it  should  so  end.  "  It  was  time,"  Musset  said,  "  for  a  third 
school  which  should  unite  the  merits  of  each."  And  in  Les 
Caprices  de  Marianne  these  merits  are  most  curiously  and  happily 
combined.  It  has  pcrhapa  more  of  the  Shakespearian  quality — 
the  quality  of  artfully  mingling  the  terrible,  the  grotesque,  and 
the  high  comedy  tones — which  exists  more  or  less  in  all  Musset 's 
long  and  more  serious  plays,  than  is  found  in  any  other  of  these. 
The  piece  is  called  a  comedy,  and  it  owes  this  title  to  its  extra- 
ordinary brilliance  of  dialogue,  truth  of  characterization,  and 
swiftness  in  action,  under  which  there  is  ever  latent  a  sense  of 
impending  date.  Many  of  the  qualities  indicated  are  found  in 
others  of  Musset's  dramatic  works  and  notably  in  On  ne  badine 
pas  avec  Vamour,  where  the  skill  in  insensibly  preparing  his 
bearers  or  readers  through  a  succession  of  dazzling  comedy 


scenes  for  the  swift  destruction  of  the  end  h  veiy  marked. 
But  Les  Caprices  de  Marianne  is  perhaps  for  this  particular 
purpose  of  illustration  the  most  compaa  and  most  typical  ci 
alL 

The  appearance  of  Les  Caprices  de  Marianne  in  the  Retue 
(1833)  ^^  followed  by  that  of  "  RoUa,"  a  symptom  of  the 
mdadie  du  siide.  Rolla,  for  all  the  smack  which  is  not  to 
be  denied  of  Wertherism,  has  yet  a  decided  individuality. 
The  poem  was  written  at  tlie  beginning  of  Musset's  liaison  with 
George  Sand,  and  in  December  1833  Musset  started  on  the  un- 
fortunate journey  to  Italy.  It  was  well  known  that  the  rupture 
of  what  was  for  a  time  a  most  passionate  attachment  had  a 
disastrous  effect  upon  Musset,  and  brought  out  the  weakest 
side  of  his  moral  character.  He  was  at  first  absolutely  and 
completely  struck  down  by  the  blow.  But  it  was  not  so  well 
known  until  Paul  de  Musset  pointed  it  out  that  the  passion 
expressed  .  in  the  NuU  de  dicembre,  written  about  twelve 
months  after  the  journey  to  Italy,  referred  not  to  George 
Sand  but  to  another  and  quite  a  diifiterent  woman.  The  story 
of  the  Italian  journey  and  its  results  are  told  under  the  guise 
of  fiction  from  two  points  of  view  in  the  two  volumes  called 
respectively  EUe  d  lui  by  George  Sand,  and  Ltd  d  die  hy 
Paul  de  Musset.  As  to  the  permanent  effect  on  Alfred  de 
Musset,  whose  irresponsible  gaiety  was  kiUed  by  the  breaking 
off  of  the  connexion,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

During  Musset's  absence  in  Italy  Fantasio  was  published  in  the 
Rente,  Lorenzaccio  is  said  to  have  been  written  at  Venice,  and 
not  long  after  his  return  On  ne  badine  pas  cnu  I'amour  was  written 
and  published  in  the  Revue.  In  1835  he  produced  Lucie,  La  NuU 
de  mat,  La  QuenouiUe  de  Barberine,  Le  Chandelier,  La  Lot  sur  la 
presse.  La  Nuit  de  dicembre,  and  La  Confession  (Tun  enfant  du 
siicle,  wherein  it  contained  what  is  probably  a  true  account  tA 
Musset's  relations  with  George  Sand.    The  Confession  is  excep- 
tionally interesting  as  exhibiting  the  poet's  frame  of  mind  at 
the  time,  and  the  approach  to  a  revulsion  from  the  Bonapartist 
ideas  amid  which  he  had  been  brought  up  in  his  childhood.    To 
the  supreme  power  of  Napoleon  he  in  this  work  attributed  that 
moral  sickness  of  the  time  which  he  described.    *'  One  man," 
he  wrote,  "  absorbed  the  whole  life  of  Europe;  the  rest'  of  the 
human  race  struggled  to  fill  their  lungs  with  the  air  that  he  had 
breathed."    When  the  emperor  fell,  "a  ruined  world  was  a 
resting-place  for  a  generation  weighted  with  care."     The  Con- 
fession is  further  important,  apart  from  its  high  literary  merit, 
as  exhibiting  in  many  passages  the  poet's  tendency  to  shun  or 
wildly  protest  against  all  that  is  disagreeable  or  difficult  in  human 
life — a  tendency  to  which,  however,  much  of  his  finest  work  was 
due.    To  1836  belong  the  Nuit  d'aoCt,  the  Lettre  d  Lamartine, 
the  Stances  d  la  Malibran,  the  comedy  II  ne  faui  jurer  de  rien, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  brilliant  letters  of  Dupuis  and  Cotonet 
on  romanticism.  //  nef  out  jurer  de  rien  is  as  typical  of  Musset's 
comedy  work  as  is  Les  Caprices  de-Marianne  of  the  work  in  which 
a  terrible  fatality  underlies  the  brilliant  dialogue  and  >kcea 
polished  characterization.    In  1837  was  published  Un  Caprice, 
which  afterwards  found  its  way  to  the  Paris  stage  by  a  curious 
road.     Mme  Allan-Despr^ux,    the  actress,  heard    of  it   in 
St  Petersburg  as  a  Russian  piece.     On  asking  for  a  French 
translation  of  the  play  she  received  the  volume  Comidies  el 
proverbes  reprinted  from  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes.    In  1837 
appeared  also  some  of  the  Nouvdles.    In  1839  Musset  began  a 
romance  called  Le  Potte  dichu,  of  which  the  ousting  fragments 
are  full  of  passion  and  insight.    In  1840  he  passed  through  a 
period  of  feeling  that  the  public  did  not  recognize  his  genius — 
as,  indeed,  they  did  not — ^and  wrote  a  very  short  but  very 
striking  series  of  reflections  headed  with  the  words   "A  trente 
ans,"   which  Paul  de  Musset  published  in  his  Life.    In  1841 
there  came  out  in  the  Rome  de  Paris  Musset's  "  Le  Rhin  Alle- 
mand,"    an  answer  to  Becker's  poem  which  appeared  in  the 
Rnue  des  deux  mondes.    This  fine  war-song  made  a  great  deal 
of  noise,  and  brought  to  the  poet  quantities  of  challenges  from 
German  officers.    Between  this  date  and  1845  he  wrote  compara- 
tively little.    In  the  last  named  year  the  charming  "  proverbe  " 
//  faiU  qu*une  parte  soil  ouverie  ou  fermte  appeared.   In  XS47 
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Un  CAprict  ms  produced  at  the  ThUtre  Frangais,  and  the 
employineDt  in  it  of  such  a  word*  as  "  rebonsoir  "  shocked  some 
of  the  old  schooL  But  the  success  of  the  piece  was  immediate 
and  marked.  It  increased  Musset's  reputation  with  the  public 
in  a  degree  out  of  proportion  to  its  intrinsic  importance; 
and  indeed  freed  him  from  the  burden  of  depression  caused  by 
want  of  appreciation.  In  1848  //  ne  faui  juror  de  tien  was 
played  at  the  ThUtre  Francais  and  the  Chandelier  at  the  Th^tre 
Uistorique.  Between  this  date  and  1851  Bdtine  was  pro- 
duced on  the  stage  and  Carmosine  written;  and  between  this 
time  and  the  date  of  his  death,  from  an  affection  of  the  heart, 
on  the  2nd  of  May  1857,  the  poet  produced  no  large  work  of 
importance.  * 

Alfred  de  Musaet  now  holds  the  place  which  Sainte-Beuve 
first  accorded,  then  denied,  and  then  again  accorded  to  him — 
as  a  poet  of  the  first  rank.  He  had  genius,  though  not  genius 
of  that  strongest  kind  which  its  possessor  can  always  keep  in 
check.  His  own  character  worked  both  for  and  against  his 
success  as  a  writer.  He  inspired  a  strong  personal  affection  in 
his  contemporaries.  His  very  weakness  and  his  own  conscious- 
ness of  it  produced  such  beautiful  work  as,  to  take  one  instance, 
the  Nmit  d'octobre.  His  NouveUesarc  extraordinarily  brilliant; 
his  poems  are  charged  with  passion,  fancy  and  fine  satiric  power; 
in  his  plays  be  hit  upon  a  method  of  his  own,  in  which  no  one 
has  dared  or  availed  to  follow  him  with  any  closeness.  He 
was  one  of  the  first,  most  original,  and  in  the  end  most  successful 
of  the  first-rate  writers  included  in  the  phrase  "  the  1830  period." 
The  wilder  side  of  his  life  has  probably  been  exaggerated;  and 
his  broClier  Paul  de  Musset  has  given  in  his  Biograpkie  a  striking 
testimony  to  the  finer  side  of  his  character.  In  the  later  years 
of  his  life  Musset  was  elected,  not  without  opposition,  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy.  Besides  the  works  above  referred  to, 
the  NotnttUs  el  conies  and  the  CEuvres  postkumes,  in  which 
there  is  mudi  of  interest  concerning  the  great  tragic  actress 
Sachd,  should  be  specially  mentioned. 

The  biography  of  Alfred  de  Musaet  by  his  brother  Paul,  partial 
as  it  oatunJly  is,  is  of  threat  value.  Alfred  de  Musset  has  afforded 
■atter  for  many  appreciations,  and  among  these  in  English  may  be 
mentioned  the  sketch  (1890)  of  C.  F.  OHphant  and  the  essay  (1895) 
of  F.  T.  Palgrave.  bee  uao  the  monograph  by  ArvMe  Banne 
ntladame  Vincens)  in  the  **  Grands  ^crivains  frangais "  scries. 
Mttsaec's  oorrespoodenoe  with  George  Sand  was  published  intact  for 
the  fixvt  time  in  1904. 

A  aomtment  to  Alfred  de  Musset  by  Antonan  Merci6,  presented 
by  M.  Osiris,  and  erected  on  the  Place  du  Th6&tre  Fran$ats,  was 
duly  **  inaugurated  "  on  the  a4th  of  February  IQ06.  The  ceremony 
took  place  m  the  vestibule  of  the  theatre,  where  speeches  were 
delivered  by  Jules  Claretie,  Francis  Coppde  and  others,  and 
Mottnec-^uy  recited  a  poem,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Maurice 
Magre.  CW.H.P.) 

MUSSOOKI^  or  Masukx',  a  town  and  sanitarium  of  British 
India,  in  the  Dehra  Dun  district  of  the  United  Provinces,  about 
6600  ft.  above  the  sea.  Pop.  (1901),  6461,  rising  to  15,000  in  the 
hot  season.  It  stands  on  a  ridge  of  one  of  the  lower  Himalayan 
ranges,  amid  beautiful  mountain  scenery,  and  forms  with 
Xaini  Tal  the  chief  summer  resort  for  European  residents  in  the 
piains  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  view  from  Mussoorie 
o%'er  the  valley  of  the  Dun  and  across  the  Siwalik  hills  to  the 
friains  is  very  beautiful,  as  also  is  the  view  towards  the  north, 
which  b  bounded  by  the  peaks  of  the  snowy  range.  Mussoorie 
practically  forms  one  station  with  Landaur,  the  convalescent 
depot  for  European  troops,  7363  ft.  above  the  sea.  Some 
distance  off,  on  the  road  to  Simla,  is  the  cantonment  of  Chakrata, 
7300  ft.  It  was  formerly  approached  by  road  from  Saharanpur 
in  the  plains,  58  m.  distant,  but  in  1900  the  railway  was  opened 
to  Dehra,  ax  m.  by  road.  There  are  numerous  schools  for 
Eiiiopeans,  including  St  George's  college,  the  Philander-Smith 
iitstitute,  the  Oak  Grove  school  of  the  East  Indian  railway,  and 
srveiBl  Church  of  Engbnd  and  Roman  Catholic  institutions, 
together  with  a  cathedral  of  the  latter  faith.  The  first  brewery 
in  India  was  established  here  in  1850.  The  town  has  botanical 
y»wijt»«,  and  is  the  summer  headquarters  of  the  Trigonometrical 
&irvey- 

MUSTAFA  BBSHID  PASHA  (1800-1858).  Turkish  statesman 
and  diptomatist,  was  bom  at  Constantinople  in  z8oo.     He 


entered  the  public  service  at  an  early  age  and  rose  rapidly^ 
becoming  ambassador  at  Paris  in  1834  aind  in  London  1836, 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  1837,  again  ambassador  in  London 
1838,  and  in  Paris  1841.  Appointed  vali  of  Adrianople  in 
1843,  he  returned  as  ambassador  to  Paris  in  the  same  year. 
Between  1845  and  2857  he  was  six  times  grand  vizier.  One  of 
the  greatest  and  most  brilliant  statesmen  of  his  time,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  European  politics,  and  well  versed  in  affairs, 
he  was  a  convinced  if  somewhat  too  ardent  partisan  of  reform 
and  the  principal  author  of  the  legislative  remodelling  of  Turkish 
administrative  methods  known  as  the  Tanzimat.  His  ability 
was  recognized  alike  by  friend  and  by  foe.  In  the  settlement 
of  the  Egyptian  question  in  1840,  and  during  the  Crimean  War 
and  the  ensuing  peace  negotiations,  he  rendered  valuable  services 
to  the  state. 

MUSTAMO.  the  wild  or  semi-wild  horse  of  the  prairies  of 
America,  the  descendant  of  the  horses  imported  by  the  Spaniards 
after  the  conquest  in  the  i6th  century  (see  HoasE).  The  word 
appears  to  be  due  to  two  Spanish  words,  mestrencOf  or  mostrenco, 
defined  by  Minsheu  (1599)  as  "a  strayer. "  Mestrenco  (now 
mesteno)  means  "  wild,  having  no  master,"  and  appears  to  be 
derived  from  mesta,  a  grazier-association,  which  among  other 
functions  appropriated  any  wild  cattle  found  with  the  herds. 

MUSTARO.  The  varieties  of  mustard-seed  of  commerce  are 
produced  from  several  species  of  the  genus  Brassica  (a  member 
of  the  natural  order  Cruciferae).  Of  these  the  principal  are  the 
black  or  brown  mustard,  Brassica  nigra  (Sinapis  xifra),  the 
white  mustard,  Brassica  alba,  and  the  Sarepta  mustard,  B. 
juncea.  Both  the  white  and  black  mustards  are  cultivated 
to  some  extent  in  various  parts  of  England.  The  white  is  to 
be  found  in  every  garden  as  a  salad  plant;  but  it  has  come  into 
increasing  favour  as  a-  forage  crop  for  sheep,  and  as  a.  green 
manure,  for  which  purpose  it  b  ploughed  down  when  about  to 
come  into  flower.  The  black  mustard  is  grown  solely  for  its 
seeds,  which  yield  the  weU-known  condiment.  The  name  of  the 
condiment  was  in  French  moustardCf  mod.  moutarde,  as  being  made 
of  the  seeds  of  the  plant  pounded  and  mixed  with  must  (Lat. 
mustum^  i.e.  tmf ermented  wine)  .*  The  word  was  thtis  transferred 
to  the  plant  itself.  When  white  mustard  is  cultivated  for  its 
herbage  it  is  sown  usually  in  July  or  August,  after  some  earl^ 
crop  has  been  removed.  The  land  being  brought  into  a  fine 
tilth,  the  seed,  at  the  rate  of  i  a  lb  per  acre,  is  sown  broadcast, 
and  covered  in  the  way  recommended  for  clover  seeds.  In 
about  six  weeks  it  is  ready  either  for  feeding  off  by  sheep  or  for 
ploughing  down  as  a  preparative  for  wheat  or  barley.  White 
mustard  is  not  fastidious  in  regard  to  soil.  When  grown  for 
a  seed  crop  it  is  treated  in  the  way  about  to  be  described  for  the 
other  variety.  For  this  purpose  either  kind  requires  a  fertile 
soil,  as  it  is  an  exhausting  crop.  The  seed  is  sown  in  April, 
is  once  hoed  in  May,  and  requires  no  further  culture.  As  soon  as 
the  pods  have  assumed  a  brown  colour  the  crop  is  reaped  and 
laid  down  in  handfuls,  which  lie  tmtil  dry  enough  for  thrashing 
or  stacking.  In  removing  it  from  the  ground  it  must  be  handled 
with  great  care,  and  carried  to  the  thrashing-floor  or  stack  on 
cloths,  to  avoid  the  loss  of  seed.  The  price  depends  much  on 
its  being  saved  in  dry  weather,  as  the  quality  suffers  much 
from  wet.  This  great  evil  attends  its  growth,  that  the  seeds 
which  are  unavoidably  shed  in  harvesting  the  crop  remain  in  the 
soil,  and  stock  it  permanently  with  what  proves  a  pestilent  weed 
amongst  future  crops. 

White  mustard  is  used  as  a  small  salad — generally  accompanied 
by  garden  cress — ^while  still  in  the  seed  leaf.  To  keep  up  a 
supply  the  seed  should  be  sown  every  week  or  ten  days.  The 
sowings  in  the  open  ground  may  be  made  from  March  till  October, 
earlier  or  later  according  to  the  season.  The  ground  should 
be  light  and  rich,  and  the  situation  warm  and  sheltered.  Sow 
thickly  in  rows  6  in.  apart,  and  slightly  cover  the  seed,  pressing 
the  suriace  smooth  with  the  back  of  the  spade.  When  gathering 
the  crop,  cut  the  young  plants  off  even  with  the  ground,  or  pull 

*  There  were  two  kinds  of  mustum,  one  the  best  for  keeping, 
produced  after  the  first  treading  of  the  grapes,  and  called  mustum 
Uxivum;  the  other,  mustum  tortivum,  obtained  from  the  mass  of 
trodden  grapes  by  the  wine-press,  was  used  for  inferior  purpofes. 
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them  up  and  cut  off  the  roots,  beginning  at  ooe  €hd  of  4  row. 
From  October  to  March  the  seeds  should  be  sown  thickly  in 
shallow  boxes  and  placed  in  a  wann  bouse  or  frame,  with  a 
temperature  not  below  6^. 

Brassica  nigra  occurs  as  a  weed  in  wtote  and  cultivated  ground 
throughout  England  and  the  south  of  ScoUand,  but  is  a  doubtful 
native.  It  is  a  huge  branching  annual  a  to  3  ft.  high  with  stiff, 
rather  rough,  stem  and  branches,  dark  green  leaves  ranging  from 
lyrate  below  to  lanceolate  above,  short  racemes  of  small  bright 
yellow  flowers  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  narrow 
smooth  pods. .  B.  alba  is  more  restricted  to  cultivated  ground  and 
has  still  less  claim  to  be  considered  a  native  of  Great  Britain; 
it  is  distinguished  from  black  mustard  by  its  smaller  size,  larger 
flowers  and  seeds,  and  spreadipg  rough  haiiy  pods  with  a  long 

curved  beak. 

The  peculiar  pungency  and  odour  to  which  mustard  owes  much/>f 
its  value  are  due  to  an  cMential  oil  devdoped  by  the  action  of  water 
on  two  peculiar  chemical  substances  contahied  in  the  black  seed. 
These  bodies  are  a  glucoside  termed  by  its  discoverers  myionate  of 
potassium,  but  since  csUed  sinigrin,  CwHuKNSiOmi  and  an  albumin 
noid  body,  myrostn.  The  latter  substance  in  presence  of  water 
acts  as  a  terment  on  stnierin,  splitting  it  up  into  the  essential  oil  of 
mustard,  a  potassium  salt,  and  su^.  It  is  worthjr  of  remark  that 
this  reaction  does  not  take  place  m  presence  of  boilioK  water  and 
therefore  it  is  not  proper  to  use  very  hot  water  (above  iso*  F.)  in 
the  preparation  01  mustard.  The  explanation  u  that  myrosin  b 
decomposed  by  water  above  this  temperature.  Essential  oil  of 
mustard  is  in  chemical  constitution  an  isothiocyanate  of  allyl 
CsHiNCS.  It  ts  prepared  artificially  by  a  process,  discovered  ^ 
Zittzin,  which  consists  in  treating  bromide  of  allyl  with  thiocyabate 
of  ammonium  and  distillii^  the  resultant  thiocyanate  of  allyl.  The 
seed  of  white  mustard  contains  in  place'  of  sin^rin  a  peculiar  gluco- 
side called  sinalbin,  CMH44N»SiOM*  in  several  aspects  analogous  to 
sinigrin.  In  presence  of  water  it  is  acted  upon  by  myrodn, 
present  also  in  white  mustard,  splitting  it  up  into  acrinyl  isothio- 
cyanate, sulphate  of  sinapin  ana  glucose.  The  first  of  these  is  a 
powerful  rubefacient,  whence  white  mustard,  althoughyielding 
no  volatile  ml,  forms  a.  valuable  material  for  plasten.  The  seeds 
of  Brassica  jimcea  have  the  same  constitution  and  properticsas black 
mustard,  as  a  substitute  for  which  they  are  extensively  cultivated 
in  southern  Ru8«a;  the  plant  is  also  cultivated  abundantly  in  India. 

Both  as  a  table  condiment  and  as  a  medicinal  substance,  mustard 
has  been  known  from  a  very  remote  period.  Under  the  name  of 
riav  it  was  used  by  Hippocrates  in  medicine.  The  form  in  which 
table  mustard  is  now  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  dates  from  i7ao, 
about  which  time  Mrs  Clements  of  Durham  hit  on  the  idea  of  grinding 
the  seed  in  a  mill  and  stftina  the  flour  from  the  husk.  The  bright 
yeUow  farina  thereby  produced  under  the  name  of  "  Durham 
mustard  "  pleased  the  taste  of  George  I.,  and  rapidly  attained  wide 
popularity.  As  it  u  now  prepared  miutard  consists  essentially  of 
a  mixture  of  black  and  white  farina  in  certain  proportions.  Sevieral 
grades  of  pure  mustard  arp  made  containing  nothing  but  the  farina 
of  mustard-seed,  the  lower  qualities  havinji  larger  amounts  of  the 
white  dieaper  mustard;  and  corresponding  grades  of  a  mixed 
preparation  of  .equal  price,  but  oontainim  certain  proportions  of 
wheaten  or  starch  flour,  are  also  preparea  and  soldf  as  "  mustard 
condiment.'*  The  mixture  is  free  from  the  unmitigated  bitterness 
and  sharpness  of  flavour  of  pure  mustard,  and  it  keeps  much  better. 

The  vwatile  ml  distilled  from  black  mustard  seeds  after  maceration 
with  water  is  official  in  the  British  Pharmacopeia  under  the  title 
Oleum  sinapis  wolaiiU.  It  is  a  ydlowish  or  odourless  pungent 
liquid,  soluble  only  in  about  fifty  parts  of  water,  but  readuy  so  in 
etner  and  in  alcohol.  Kipm  it  is  prepared,  with  camphor,  castor 
oil  and  alcohol,  the  UnimeiUiim  sinapis.  The  oflkial  sifiaPu  consists 
of  black  and  white  mustard  seeds  powdered  and  mixed.  The  advan- 
tage oif  mixture  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  white  mustard  seeds 
have  an  excess  of  the  ferment  myrosin,  and  the  black,  whilst  some- 
what deficient  in  mvro^i  yield  a  volatue  body  as  compared  with  the 
fixed  product  of  toe  white  mustard  seeds.  From  this  mixture  is 
prepared  the  eharia  sinapiSt  which  consists  of  cartridge  paper  covered 
with  a  mixture  of  the  powder  and  the  liquor  caoukkouct  the  fixed 
oil  having  fint  been  removed  by  benni,  thus  rendering  the  glucoside 
capable  df  being  more  easily  decomposed  by  the  ferment. 

Used  intemally  as  a  condiment,  mustard  stimulates  the  salivary 
but  not  the  gastric  secretions.  It  increases  the  peristaltic  move- 
ments of  the  stomach  very  markedly.  One  drachm  to  half  an  ounce 
of  mustard  in  a  tumblenul  of  warm  water  is  an  efficient  emetic, 
acting  directly  upon  the  gastric  sensory  nerves,  long  before  any  of 
the  drug  could  be  absorbed  so  as  to  rrach  the  emetic  centre  in  the 
medulla  oblongata.  The  heart  and  respiration  are  reflexly  stimu- 
lated, mustard  being  thus  the  only  stimulant  emetie.  Some  few  other 
emetics  act  without  any  appreciable  depression,  but  in  cases  of 

Kisoning  with  respiratory  or  cardiac  failure  mustard  should  never 
forgotten^  In  contrast  to  thb  may  be  mentioned,  amongst  the 
external  therapeutic  applications  of  mustard,  its  frequent  power  of 
relieving  vomiting  when  locally  applied  to  the  epigastrium. 


The  uses  of  mustard  leaves  In  the  treatment  of  local  pains  are 
well  known.  .When  a  marked  counter-irritant  action  is  needed, 
mustard  is  often  preferable  to  cantharides  in  being  more  manageable 
and  in  causing  a  less  degree  of  vesication;  but  the  cutaneous  damage 
done  by  mu^ard  usually  takes  longer  to  heaL  A  mustard  tits 
bath  wul  often  hasten  and  alleviate  the  initial  stage  of  menstruation, 
and  is  sometimes  used  to  opedite  the  appearance  of  the  eruption 
in  measles  and  scarlatina.  The  domestic  remedy  of  hot  water  and 
mustard  for  children's  feet  in  cases  of  cold  or  threatened  cold  may 
be  of  some  use  in  drawing  the  blood  to  the  surface  and  thus  tendiiw 
to  prevent  an  exoesmve  vascular  dilatation  in  the  nose  or  broochu 
The  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  mustard  to  a  gallon  of  water  b  a  fair 
one  and  easily  remembered.-  But  by  far  the  most-  important 
therapeutic  application  erf  mustard  b  as  a  unique  emetic 

MUSTARD  OILS,  -organic  chemical  compounds  of  general 
formula  R*NCS.  They  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of 
carbon  bbulphide  on  primary  amines  in  aloohoUc  or  ethereal 
solution,  the  alkyl  dithio-carbamic  compounds  formed  being 
then  precipitated  with  mercuric  chloride,  and  the  mercuric 
salts  heated  in  aqueous  solution, 

aR.NH,^KS3f.J}Hai"?S'^^NCS,J,Hg-^HgS+H,S+aRNCS; 

or  the  isocyanic  esters  may  be  heated  with  phosphorus  penta^ 
sulphide  (A.  Michael  and  G.  Palmer,  Amer,  Chem.  Jour,^  1S84, 
6, 357).  They  are  colourless  liquids  with  a  very  pungent  irritating 
odour.  Tiity  are  readily,  oxidized,  with  production  of  the  corre- 
sponding amine.  Nascent  hydrogen  onverts  them  into  the 
amine,  with  umultaneous  formation  of  thio-formaldehyde, 
RNCS+4H-RNH9-I-HCSH.  When  heated  with  adds  to 
zoo*  C,  they  decompose  with  forination  of  the  amine  and  libera- 
tion of  carbon  bbulphide  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  They 
combine  directly  with  aloohds,  mercaptans,  ammonia,  amines 
and  with  aldehsrde  ammonia. 

Metkyl  mustard  aU,  CHiNCS,  melts  at  3S*Cand  boib  at  no*  C. 
AU^  mustard  oUt  CsHaNCS,  b  the  pnncipal  constituent  of  the 
ordinary  mustard  oil  obtained  on  distilling  black  mustard  seeds. 
These  seeds  contain  potasuum  myiionate  (CmHiiNSA*K)  whkh  in 
presenocof  water  b  nydrolyicd  by  the  myrosin  present  in  the  seed, 

CwHMNStOi»K-CHiA+KHSO«+crHiNCS. 
It  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating  allyl  sulphide  with  potassium 
sulphocyanide.  .  It  b  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  150*7"  C.  It 
combines  directly^  with  potassium  bbulphite.  Phenyl  mustard  oil, 
C»Hf  N  CS,  b  obtained  by  boiling  sulphoau^nilidc  with  concentrated 
hydrochlmic  add,  some  triphenylguanidine  being  formed  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  a  colouriess  liquid  boiUng  at  33a*  C.  When  heated 
with  copper  powder  it  yields  benzonitnle. 

MUSTER  (Mid.  Eng.  moslrct  moustrct  adapted  from  the  similar 
O.  Fr.  forms;  Lat.  monstrare),  originally  an  exhibition,  show, 
review,  an  exhibition  .-of  strength,  prowess  or  power.  One  of 
the  meanings  of  thb  common  Romanic  word,  viz.  pattern, 
sample,  b  only  used  in  commercial  usage  in  English  {e.g.  in 
the  cutlery  trade),  but  it  has  passed  into  Teutonic  languages, 
Ger.  MuHeTf  Du.  mousler.  The  most  general  meaning  b  for  the 
assembling  of  soldiers  and  sailors  for  inspection  and  review,  and 
more  particularly  for  the  ascertainment  and  verification  of  the 
numbers  on  the  roU;  Thb  use  b  seen  in  the  Med.  Lat.  manslrum 
and  mcHstraliOf  "recensio  militum"  (Du  Cange,  Gloss,  s.v.).  la 
the  "enlbtment"  ^stem  of  army  organization  during  the 
x6th  and  X7th  centuries,  and  later  in  certain  special  survivals, 
each  regiment  was  "enlbted"  by  its  colonel  and  reviewed 
by  spedal  officers,  "  muster-nmsters,"  who  vouched  for  the 
members  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  regiment  representing  its 
actual  strength.  Thb  was  a  necessary  precaution  in  the  days 
when  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  comnoiander  of  a  unit  to  fill 
the  muster  roll  with  the  names  of  fictitious  men,  known  in  the 
military  slang  of  France  and  Eni^d  as  passe-^olants  and 
''faggots"  respectively.  The  chief  officer  at  headquarters 
was  Uie  muster-master-generd,  later  commissary  general  of 
musters.  In  the  United  States  the  term  b  still  commonly 
used,  and  a  soldier  b  "  mustered  out "  when  he  b  officially 
discharged  from  military  service. 

MUSURUS,  MARCUS  (e.  1470-X5X7),  Greek  scholar,  was 
bom  at  Rhithymna  (Retimo)  in  Crete.  At  an  early  age  he 
became  a  pupfl  of  John  Lascaib  at  Venice.  In  1505  he  was 
nude  professor  of  Greek  at  Padua,  but  when  the  univeraity 
was  dosed  in  1509  during  the  war  of  the  league  of  Cambrai  he 
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retiiroed  to  Venice,  where  he  filled  a  similar  poet.  Ih  S516  he 
vas  sammoned  to  Rome  by  Leo  X.,  who  appointed  him  arch- 
btthopof  Monemvasia  {Mahasia)  in  the  Pelopon&ese,  but  he  died 
before  he  left  Italy.  Since  1493  Musurus  had  been  associated 
vith  the  famous  printer  Aldus  Manutius,  and  belonged  to 
the  "Neacademia,"  a  society  founded  by  Manutius  and  other 
learned  men  for  the  promotion  of  Greek  studies.  Many  of  the 
Aldine  classics  were  brought  out  under  Musurus's  supervision, 
and  be  is  credited  with  the  first  editions  of  the  scholia  of  Aristo- 
phanes (1498),  Athenaeus  (1514),  Hesycbius  (15x4),  Pausanias 
(1516). 

See  R.  Menge's  De  M.  Musuri  vita  studiis  tugjoUo,  in  vol.  5  of 
M.  Scfanudt's  edition  of  Hesycfaius  (1868}. 

MUTB  (Lat.  muius,  dumb),  silent  or  incapable  of  qieech.  For 
the  human  physical  incapacity  see  Deat  and  Dumb.  In 
phonetics  (q.9.)  a  *'mute"  letter  is  one  which  (like  ^  or  ^  repre- 
sents no  individual  sound.  The  name  of  "mutes"  is  given,  for 
obvious  reasons,  to  the  undertaker's  assistants  at  a  funeraL  In 
music  a  "mute"  (Ital.  50r^»iM,  from  Lat.  ««r(fM,  deaf )  is  a  device 
for  deadening  the  sound  in  an  instrument  by  checking  its  vibra- 
tioos.  Its  use  is  marked  by  the  sign  c.«.  (con  sordino),  and  its 
cessation  by  s^.  (sensa  sordino).  In  the  case  ci  the  violin  and 
oihtr  stringed  instr\mients  this  object  is  attained  by  the  use  of  a 
piece  of  brass,  wood  or  ivory,  so  shaped  as  to  fit  on  the  bridge 
wiih<nit  toad:dn^  the  strings  and  hold  it  so  tightly  as  to  deaden 
<v  muffle  the  vibrations.  In  the  case  of  brass  wind  instruments 
s  leather,  wooden  or  papier  m&ch6  pad  in  the  shape  of  a  pear 
vith  a  bofe  throuf^  it  is  placed  in  the  bell  of  the  instrument, 
by  which  the  passage  of  the  sound  is  impeded.  The  interference 
vith  the  pitch  of  the  instruments  has  led  to  the  invention  of 
dabwately  constructed  mutes.  Players  on  the  horn  and 
trumpet  frequently  use  the  left  hand  as  a  mute.  Drums  are 
mot^  or  "muffled"'  either  by  the  pressure  of  the  hand  on  the 
head,  or  by  covering  with  doth.  In  the  side  drum  this  is  effected 
by  the  insertion  of  pieces  of  doth  between  the  membrane  and  the 
"snares,"  or  by  loosening  the  "snares."  The  muting  of  a 
pianoforte  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  sof t-pedaL 

MlfTIAN.  KONRAO  (X471-X526),  Gennan  humanist,  was 
bom  in  Homberg  on  the  xsth  of  October  147 1  of  well-to-do 
parents  named  Mut,  and  was  subsequently  known  as  Konrad 
Maxianns  Ruf us,  from  his.  red  hair.  At  Deventer  under  Alex- 
ander H^ushe  had  £rasmusasschooIfeUow;pxoceeding(x486)to 
the  univctsity  of  Erfurt,  he  took  the  master's  degree  in  1493. 
From  1495  ^  travelled  in  Italy,  taking  the  doctor's  degree 
ia  canon  law  at  Bologna.  Returning  in  X502,  the  landgraf  of 
Hesae  proooted  him  to- high  o^ce.  The  post  was  not  congenial; 
he  resgned  it  (1503)  for  a  small  salary  as  canonicus  in  Gotha. 
Matian  was  a  man  of  great  influence  in  a  sdect  circle  espedally 
coanected  with  the  university  of  Erfurt,  and  known  as  the 
Mvtianiscker  Bund,  which  induded  Eoban  Jiess,  Crotus 
Rubeanus,  Justus  Jonas  and  other  leaders  of  independent 
thfwight ,  He  had  no  public  ambition;  except  in  correspondencej 
sad  as  an  q)igrammatist,  he  was  no  writer,  but  he  furnished 
ideas  to  those  who  wrote.  He  may  deserve  the  title  which  has 
beta  given  him  as  "precursor  of  the  Reformation,"  in  so  far  as  he 
desired  the  reform  of  the  Church,  but  not  the  establishment 
of  a  rivaL  Like  Erasmus,  he  was  with  Luther  in  his  early 
stage,  but  deserted  him  in  his  later  development.  Though  he 
had  personally  no  hand  in  it,  the  Epistolae  obscurorum  virorum 
(due  espedaPy  to  Crotus  Rubeanus)  was  the  outcooM  of  the 
ReucUioists  in  his  Bund.  He  died  at  Gotha  00  the  30th  of 
March  (Good  Friday)  2526. 

.See  F.  W.  Kampschulte.  Die  Vnigersitdt  Erfurt  (1858-1860);  C. 
Krauae.  E^anus  Hessus  (1879)  ;L.  Geigcr,  in  AUiemeine  Deutsche 
Biet.  (1886) :  C.  Krause.  DerBriefwechsddes  Mutianus  Rufus  (1885) ; 
aoother  coOcctipn  by  K.  Gillert  (1890).  (A.  Go.*) 

■OTILATIOlf  (from  Lat.  mulilus,  maimed).  The  wounding, 
maiming  and  disfigitring  of  thq  body  is  a  practice  common 
ataong  savages  and  systematically  pursued  by  many  entire  races. 
The  varieties  of.  mutilation  are  as  numerous  as  the  instances  of 
it  are  vidoqpread.  Nearly  every  part  of  the  body  is  the  object 
cf  Bmtilation,  and  nearly  every  motive  common  to  human  I 


beings-^vanity,  religion,  affection,  prudence— has  acted  in 
giving  rise  to  what  has  been  proved  to  be  a  custom  of  great 
antiqui^.  Somte  forms,  such  as  tattooing  and  depilation, 
have,  stayed  on  as  practices  even  after  dvilisation  has  banished 
the  more  brutal  types;  a&d  a  curious  fact  is  that  analogous 
mutilations  are  fouxid  observed  by  races  separated  by  vast 
distances,  and  proved  to  have  had  no  relations  with  one  another, 
at  any  rate  in  historic  times.  Ethnical  mutilations  have  in 
certain  races  a  great  sociological  value.  It  is  only  after  sub- 
mission to  some  such  operation*  that  the  youth  is  admitted  to 
full  tribal  xighu  (see  lMinATiON>.  Tattooing,  too,  has  a  semi- 
religious  importance,  as  when  a&  ixidividual  beais  a  representa- 
tion of  his  totem  on  his  body;  and  many  mutilations  are  tribe 
marks,  or  brands  used  to  know  sUves. 

Mutilations  may  be  divided  into:  (i)  those  of  the  skin;  (a)  of  the 
face  and  head;  (3)  of  the  body  and  limbs;  (4)  of  the  teeth ;  (5)  of  the 
sexual  organs. 

I.  The  prindpal  form  of  aUo-mutilation  b  tattooing  (9.9.),  the 
ethnical  importimoe  of  whkh  is  very  great.  A  practice  ahnoat  as 
common  is  defulation,  or  removal  01  hair.  This  is  dther- by  means 
of  the  rsjcor, «.(.  in  Japan,  by  depilatories,  or  by  tearing  out  the  hairs 
beparatdy,  as  among  most  savage  peoples.  The  parts  thus  mutilated 
are  uauallY  the  eyebrowi,  the  face,  the  scalp  ano  the  pubic  regions. 
Many  African  natives  tear  out'all  the  body  hair,  some  among  them 
(tf.f .  the  Bongos)  using  spedal  pincers.  Deflation  is  common,  too, 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  Andaman  islanders  and  the  Boto- 
cudos  of  Brazil  shave  the  body,  using  sheU-edges  and  other  primitive 
instruments. 

^  2.  Mutilations  of  the  face  and  head  are  usually  restricted  to  the 
lips,  ears,  nose  and  cheeks.  The  lira  arc  simply  poforated  or 
distended  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  Botocudos  insert  disks 
of  wood  into  the  lower  lip.  Lip-mutilations  are  common  in  North 
America,  too,  .on  the  Mackenzie  river  and  among  the  Aleutians. 
In  Africa  the/  are  frequently  practised.  The  Manganja  women 
pierce  the  upper  lips  and  introduce  small  metal  shidds  or  rings. 
The  Mittu  women  bore  the  lower  lip  and  thrust  a  wooden  peg  througn; 
In  other  tribes  little  sticks  of  rock  crystal  are  pushea  through, 
which  jingle  together  as  the  wearer  talks.  The  women  of  Senegal 
increase  the  natural  thickness  of  the  upper  lip  by  pricking  it  repeat- 
edly until  it  is  permanently  inflamed  and  swollen.  The  ear,  and 
I»rtiLularIy  the  lobe.  Is  almost  univereally  mutilated,  from  the  ear- 
rings of  the  civilized  West  to  the  wooden  disks  of  the  Botocudos. 
The  only  peoples  who  are  said  not  to  wear  any  form  of  ear  ornament 
are  the  Andaman  islanders,  the  Neddahs,  the  Bushmen,  the  Fuegiani 
and, certain  tribes  of  Sumatra.  Ear  mutilation  in  its  most  exag* 
gera'ted  form  is  practised  in  Indo-China  by  the  Mds  of  Annam'and 
the  Penangs  of  Cambodia,  and  in  Borneo  by  the  Dyaks.  They 
extend  the  lobe  by  the  insertion  01  wooden  disksr  and  by  metal 
rings  and  weights,  until  it  sometimes  reaches  the  shoulder.  In 
Africa  and  Asia  earrings  sometimes  wdgh  nearly  half  a  pound. 
Livingstone  said  that  the  natives  of  the  Zambesi  distend  the  pef-. 
foration  inthe  lobe  to  such-  a  degree  that  the  hand  dosed  could  be 
passed  through.  The  Monbuttus  thrust  through  a  perforation  in 
the  body  oi  the  ear  rolls  of  leaves,  or  of  leather,  or  cigarettes.  The 
Papuans,  the  inliabitants  of  the  New  Hebrides,  and  most  Melanfsian 
peoples  carry  all  sorts  of  thinKs  in  their  ears,  the  New  Caledonians 
using  them  as  pipe-racks.  Many  races  disfigure  the  nose  with 
perforations.  The  young  dandies  of  New  Guinea  bore  holes  through 
the  septum  and  thrust  through  pieces  of  bone  or  flowers,  a  mutilation 
found,  too,  among  New  Zcaunden,  Australians,  New  Caledonians 
and  other.  Polynesian  races.  In  Africa  the  Banis  and  Bongos  hang 
metal  rings  and  buckles  on  their  noses;  the  Aleutians  cordsj  bits 
of  metal  or  amber.  In  women  it  is  the  side  6t  the  noefe  whxh  is 
usually  perforated ;  rings  and  jewdled  pendants  (as  among  Indian 
and  Arabic  women,  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Jews),  or  feathers, 
flowers,  coral,  &c  (as  in  Polynesia),  bdng  hung  there.  Only  one 
side  of  the  nose  is  usually  pcriorated,  and  this  is  not  always  merely 
decorative^  It  may  denote  social  position^  as  aroon^  the  Ababdes 
in  Africa/whose  unmarried  giris  wear  no  rings  in  their  noses.  The 
male  Kulus  of  the  Himalaya  wear  a  large  nng  in-  the  left  nostril. 
Malays  and  Polynesians  sometimes  deform  the  nose  by  enlarging 
its  b^,  effecting  this  b>  compression  of  the  nasal  bones  of  the 
newly  bom. 

The  cheeks  are  not  so  frequently  mutilated.  The  people  of  the 
Aleutian  and  Kurile  Islands  bore  holes  through  their  cheeks  and 
pkure  in  them  the  long  hairs  from  the  muules  of  seals.  The  Guaranis 
of  South  America  wear  feathers  in  the  same  manner.  In  some 
countries  the  top  of  the  head  or  the  sldn  behind  the  ears  of  chiklren 
b  burnt  to  preserve  them  from  sickness,  traces  of  which  mutilation 
are  said  to  be  discoverable  on  some  neolithic  skulls;  while  some 
African  tribes  cut  and  prick  the  neck  close  to  the  ear.  By  many 
peoples  the  deformation  of  the  skull  was  anciently  practised. 
Herodotus,  Hippocrates  and  Strabo  mention  such  a  custom  among 
peoples  of  the  Caspian  and  Crimea.  Later  similar  practices  were 
found  existing  among  Chinese  mendicant  sects,  some  tribes  of 
Turket  tan,  the  Japanese  priesthood,  in  Malaysia,  Sumatra,  Java  and 
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mvnV,  MONBUmU,  Cotna  (iS4>-iS96).  JapaacM  Hales- 

of  "dan  govemmtnt " — that  ii,  usurpation  of  admioistraiivi 
posts  by  men  of  two  or  (line  fiefi,  an  abiue  which  Uiiealened 
to  [oUow  the  ovcnhrow  of  the  Tokugawa  lAcfanoU — he  coa- 
ipired  to  auiit  Saigo's  rebellion  and  wu  imprisoned  from  iS;S 
until  iSSj.  While  in  prison  he  translated  Benlham'i  UliliUrian. 
iim.    In  iSSe,  after  a  visit  to  Europe,  he  received  a  djplomalic 

the  China-Japan  War  (iSgi-^s),  being  associaled  with  Prince 
(ibcD  Counl)  Ilo  u  peace  plenipotentiary.  He  negotiated 
the  Ertt  of  the  Rvijed  ttealin  (that  wiib  Great  Biilaui),  and 
(or  these  various  services  he  received  the  title  o(  count.  He 
died  in  Tfikyd  in  i8«6.  His  statue  in  bmue  atandi  bcloie  the 
foreign  office  in  TOkyC. 

MUTSn  HITO.  MtKAIw,  or  Ewebob,  ot  Japan  (1851-         ) 
was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  Novel  '  
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y  1867.  a 
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lo  foreigners  by  the  preceding  shflgun  lyemochi,  who  in  i8j4 
concluded  ■  irijly  wiih  Commodore  Perry  by  which  it  waa 
agreed  that  certain  ports  should  be   ai>en   10  lorcign   trade. 

daimiDS,  and  on  their  initiative  the  mikado  suddrnly  deddcd 
to  abolish  the  shogunate.  This  resolution  «£.  not  catiicd  out 
without  strong  opposition.  The  reigning  shegun,  Keiki,  yielded 
to  the  decree,  but  many  ol  his  followers  were  not  so  complaisant, 
and  it  was  only  by  force  of  arms  thai  the  new  order  of  things 
was  imposed  on  the  counliy.  The  main  object  ol  those  who 
had  advocated  tbe  change  was  to  lead  to  a  rcvctslon  to  the 
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priinitjvt  condition  of  affairs,  when  the  wiH  of  the  mikado  was 
ifaedute  and  when  the  presence  in  Japan  of  the  hated  foreipwr 
ms  unknown.   But  the  reactionary  party  was  not  to  be  allowed 
to  monopolize  revolutions.    To  their  surprise  and  discomfiture, 
the  powerful  daimios  of  Satsuma  and  ChOshQ  suddenly  declared 
themselves  to  be  in  favour  of  opening  the  country  to  foreign 
interooune,  and  of  adopting  many  far-reaching  reforms.    With 
this  movement  Mutsu  Hito  was  cordially  in  agreement,  and  of 
his  own  motion  be  invited  the  foreign  representatives  to  an 
audience  on  the  33rd  of  March  x868.    As  Sir  Harry  Parkes, 
the  British  minister,  was  on  his  way  to  this  assembly,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  number  of  two-sworded  samurai,  who,  but  for 
hb  guard,  would  doubtless  have  succeeded  in  assassinating 
him.    TTie  outrage  was  regarded  by  the  emperor  and  his  minis- 
ters as  a  ie6ection  on  their  honour,  and  they  readily  made  all 
reparation  within  their  power.     While  these  agitations  were 
afoot,  the  emperor,  with  his  advisers,  was  matunng  a  political 
c(fflstitotk>n  which  was  to  pave  the  way  to  the  assumption  by 
the  emperor  of  direct  personal  rule.    As  a  step  in  this  direction, 
Motsu  Hito  transferred  his  capital  from  Ki6t6  to  Yedo,  the 
former  seat  of  the  sfaOguns'  government,  and  marked  the  event 
by  renaming  the  dty  TOkyO,  or  Eastern  Capital.    In  1869  the 
emperor  paid  a  visit  to  his  old  capital,  and  there  took  as  his 
imperial  consort  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Ichijd.    In  the  same 
year  Motsu  Hito  bound  himself  by  oath  to  institute  <»rtain 
reforms,  the  first  of  which  was  the  establishment  of  a  deliberative 
aasemUy.    In  tha  onward  movement  he  was  supported  by  the 
majority  of  the  daimios,  who  in  a  supreme  moment  of  patriotism 
surrendered  their  estates  and  privileges  to  their  sovereign.   This 
was  the  death-knell  of  the  feudalism  which  had  existed  for  so 
many  centuries  in  Japan,  and  gave  Mutsu  Hito  the  free  hand 
which  be  desired.    A  centralized  bureaucracy  took  the  place  of 
the  old  system,  and  the  nation  moved  rapidly  along  the  road  of 
progress.     Everything  European  was  eagerly  adopted,  even 
down  to  frock-coau  and  patent-leather  boots  for  the  officials. 
Torture  was  abolished  (1873),  and  a  judicial  code,  adapted  from 
the  Code  Napolfon,  was  authorized.    The  first  railway— that 
from  Yokohama  to  T6ky0 — was  opened  in  1872;  the  European 
calendar  was  adopted,  and  English  was  introduced  into  the 
curracoltim  of  the  common  schools.    Fn  all  these  reforms  Mutsu 
Hito  took  a  leading  part.  But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
sath  sweeping  changes  could  be  effected  without  opposition, 
and  thtke  daring  the  period  between  1876  and  1884  the  emperor 
had  to  face  serious  rebellious  movements  in  the  provinces. 
These  be  succeeded  in  suppressing;  and  even  amid  these  pre- 
occnpations  he  managed  to  inflict  a  check  on  his  huge  neighbour, 
the  empire  of  China.    As  the  government  of  this  state  declared 
that  it  was  incapable  ctf  punishing  certain  Formosan  pirates  for 
outrages  committed  on  Japanese  ships  (1874),  Mutsu  Hito 
landed  a  force  on  the  island,  and,  having  inflicted  chastisement 
on  the  bandita,  remained  in  possession  of  certain  districts  until 
the  compensation  demanded  from  Peking  was  paid.    The  un- 
paralkled  advances  which  had  been  made  by  the  government 
were  now  hdd  by  the  emperor  and  his  advisers  to  justify  a 
demand  for  the  revision  of  the  foreign  treaties,  and  negotiations 
were  opened  with  this  object.    They  failed,  however,  and  the 
oonseqoent  disappointment  gave -rise  to  a  strong  reaction  against 
rroything  fore^  throughout  the  country.     Foreigners  were 
assaulted  on  the  roads,  and  even  the  Russian  cesarevich,  after- 
wards the  tsar  Nicholas  II.,  ^as  attacked  by  would-be  assassins 
in  tbe  streets  of  T&kyO.     A  renewed  attempt  to  revise  the 
treaties  in  1894  was  more  successful,  and  in  that  year  Great 
Britain  led  tbe  way  by  concluding  a  revised  treaty  with  Japan. 
Otber  nations  followed,  and  by  xgox  all  those  obnoxious  clauses 
sogyesllve  of  political  inferiority  had  finally  disappeared  from  the 
treaties.  In  the  same  year  (1894)  war  broke  out  with  China,  and 
Moisa  Hito,  in  common  with  his  subjects,  showed  the  greatest 
zeal  for  the  campaign.    He  reviewed  the  troops  as  they  left 
tbe  whom  of  Japan  for  Korea  and  Mai^churia,  and  personally 
distrftoted  rewards  to  those  who  ^lad  won  distinction.     In 
the  war  with  Russia,  1904-5,  the  samie  was  the  case,  and  it  was 
to  tbe  virtues  of  their  emoeror  that  his  generals  loyally  .ascribed 


the  Japanese  victories.  In  his  wise  patriotism,  as  in  all  matters, 
Mutsu  Hito  always  placed  himself  in  the  van  of  his  countrymen. 
He  led  them  out  of  the  trammels  of  feudalism;  by  his  progressive 
rule  he  lived  to  see  his  country  advanced  to  the  first  rank  of 
nations;  and  he  was  the  first  Oriental  sovereign  to  form  an 
offensive  and  defen^ve  alliance  with  a  first-rate  European 
power.  In  1869  Mutsu  Hito  married  Princess  Haru,  daughter 
of  IchijO  Tadaka,  a  noble  of  the  first  rank.  He  has  one  son 
and  several  daughters,  his  heir-apparent  being  Yoshi  Hito,  who 
was  born  on  the  31st  of  August  1879,  and  married  in  190c 
Princess  Sada,  daughter  of  Prince  KujO,  by  whom  be  had  three 
sons  before  1909.  Mutsu  Hito  adopted  the  epithet  of  Meiji,  or 
"  Enlightened  Peace,"  as  the  nengo  or  title  of  his  reign.  Thus 
the  year  1901,  according  to  the  Japanese  calendar,  was  the 
34th  year  of  Meiji. 

MUTTRA.  or  MATHtTSA,  a  city  and  district  of  British  India 
in  the  Agra  division  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  city  is  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  30  m.  above  Agra;  it  is  an  important 
railway  junction.  Pop.  (1901),  60,042.  It  is  an  ancient  town, 
mentioned  by  Fa  Hien  as  a  centre  of  Buddhism  about  aj>.  400; 
his  successor  HsQan  Tsang,  about  650,  states  that  it  then  con- 
tained twenty  Buddhist  monasteries  and  five  Brahroanical 
temples.  Muttra  has  suffered  more  from  Mahommedan  plunder 
than  most  towns  of  northern  India.  It  was  sacked  by  Mah- 
mud  of  Ghazni  in  1017-18;  about  1500  Sultan  Sikandar  Lodi 
utterly  destroyed  all  the  Hindu  shrines,  temples  and  images; 
and  in  1636  Shah  Jahan  appointed  a  governor  expressly  to 
"  stamp  out  idolatry."  In  1669-70  Aurangzeb  visited  the  city 
and  continued  the  work  of  destruction.  Muttra  was  again 
captured  and  plundered  by  Ahmad  Shah  with  35,000  Afghan 
cavalry  in  1756.  The  town  still  fcrms  a  great  centre  of  Hindu 
devotion,  and  large  numbers  of  pilgrinu  flock  annually  to  the 
festivals.  The  special  cult  of  Krishna  with  which  the  neighbour- 
hood is  associated  seems  to  be  of  comparatively  late  date. 
Much  of  the  prosperity  of  the  town  is  due  to  the  residenire  of  a 
great  family  of  seths  or  native  bankers,  who  were  con^ipicuously 
loyal  during  the  Mutiny.  Temples  and  bathing-stairs  line  the 
river  bank.  The  majority  are  modem,  but  the  mosque  of 
Aurangzeb,  on  a  lofty  site,  dates  from  1669.  Most  of  the  public 
buildings  are  of  whit^  stone,  handsomely  carved.  There  are 
an  American  mission,  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  museum  of 
antiquities,  and  a  cantonment  for  a  British  cavalry  regiment. 
Cotton,  paper  and  pilgrims'  charms  arc  the  chief  articles  of 
manufacture. 

The  District  ot  Mctttra  has  an  area  of  144 5  sq.  m.  It  consists 
of  an  irregular  strip  of  territory  lying  on  both  sides  of  the 
Jumna.  The  general  level  is  only  broken  at  the  south-western 
angle  by  low  ranges  of  limestone  hills.  The  eastern  half  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  a  rich  upland  plain,  abundantly  irrigated 
by  wells,  rivers  and  canals,  while  the  western  portion,  though 
rich  in  mythological  association  and  antiquarian  remains,  is 
comparatively  unfavoured  by  nature.  For  eight  months  of  the 
year  the  Jumna  shrinks  to  the  dimensions  of  a  mere  rivulet, 
meandering  through  a  waste  of  sand.  During  the  rains,  how- 
ever, it  swells  to  a  mighty  stream,  a  mile  or  more  in  breadth. 
Formerly  nearly  the  whole  of  Muttra  consisted  of  pasture  and 
woodland,  but  the  roads  constructed  as  relief  works  in  183 7- 1838 
have  thrown  open  many  large  tracts  of  country,  and  the  task 
of  reclamation  has  since  proceeded  rapidly.  The  population 
in  1901  was  763,099,  showing  an  increase  of  7  %  in  the 
decade.  The  principal  crops  are  millets,  pulse,  cotton,  wheat, 
barley  and  sugar  cane.  The  famine  of  1878  was  severely  felt. 
The  eastern  half  of  the  district  is  watered  by  the  Agra  canal, 
which  is  navigable,  and  the  western  half  by  branches  of  the 
Ganges  canal.  A  branch  of  the  Rajputana  railway,  from 
Achnera  to  Hathras,  crosses  the  district;  the  chord  line  of  the 
East  India,  from  Agra  to  Delhi,  traverses  it  from  north  to  south; 
and  a  new  line,  connecting  with  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula, 
was  opened  in  1905. 

The  central  portion  of  Muttra  district  forms  one  of  the  most 
sacred  spots  in  Hindu  mythology.  A  circuit  of  84  kos  around 
Gokul  and  Brindaban  bears  the  name  of  the  Braj-Mandal,  and 
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carries  with  it  many  associations  of  earliest  Aryan  times. 
Here  Krishna  and  his  brother  Balarama  fed  their  cattle  upon  the 
plain,  and  numerous  relics  of  antiquity  in  the  towns  of  Muttra, 
Gobardhan,  Gokul,  Mahaban  and  Brindaban  still  attest  the 
sanctity  with  which  this  holy  tract  was  invested.  During  the 
Buddhist  period  Muttra  became  a  centre  of  the  new  faith. 
After  the  invasion  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  the  city  fell  into 
insignificance  till  the  reign  of  Akbar;  and  thenceforward  its 
history  merges  in  that  of  the  Jats  of  Bharatpur,  until  it  again 
acquired  separate  individuality  under  Suraj  Mai  in  the  middle 
of  the  i8th  century.  The  Bharatpur  chiefs  took  an  active  part 
in  the  disturbances  consequent  on  the  declining  power  of  the 
Mogul  emperors,  sometimes  on  the  imperial  side,  and  at  others 
with  the  Mahrattas.   The  whole  of  Muttra  passed  under  British 

rule  in  1804. 
See  F.  S.  Crowse,  Maikura  (Allahabad,  1883). 

MUTULB  (Lat.  mtUulus,  a  stay  or  bracket),  in  architecture 
the  rectangular  block  under  the  soffit  of  the  cornice  of  the  Greek 
Doric  temple,  which  is  studded  with  g^auu.  It  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  piece  of  timber  through  which  the  wooden  pegs 
were  driven  in  order  to  hold  the  rafter  in  position,  and  it  follows 
the  rake  of  the  roof.  In  the  Roman  Tkmc  order  the  mutule 
was  horizontal,  with  sometimes  a  crowning  fillet,  so  that  it 
virtually  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  the  modillion  in  the  Corinthian 
cornice. 

MUZAFFAR-ED-IAN,  shah  of  Persia  (1853-1907),  the  second 
son  of  Shah  Nasr-ed-Din,  was  born  on  th^  25th  of  March  1853. 
He  was  in  due  course  declared  vdi  akd,  or  heir-apparent,  and 
invested  with  the  governorship  of  Azerbaijan,  but  on  the 
assassination  of  his  fatl^r  in  1896  it  was  feared  that  his  elder 
brother,  ZiU-es-Sultan,  the  governor  of  Isfahan,  might  prove 
a  dangerous  rival,  especially  when  it  was  femembered  that 
MuzafTar-ed-Dln  had  bwn  recalled  to  Teheran  by  his  father  upon 
his  failure  to  suppress  a  Kurd  rising  in  his  province.  The 
British  and  Russian  governments,  in  order  to  avoid  wide- 
tpread  disturbances,  agreed  however  to  give  him  their  support. 
All  opposition  was  thus  obviated,  and  Muzaffar-ed-Din  was 
duly  enthroned  on  the  8th  of  June  1896,  the  Russian  general 
Kosakowsky,  commander  of  the  Persian  Cosstfcks,  presiding  over 
the  ceremony  with  drawn  sword.  On  this  occasion  the  new 
shah  announced  the  suppression  of  all  purchase  of  civil  and 
military  posts,  and  then  proceeded  to  remit  in  perpetuity  all 
taxes  on  bread  and  meat,  thus  lightening  the  taxation  on  food, 
which  had  caused  the  only  disturbances  in  the  last  reign.  But 
whatever  hopes  may  have  been  aroused  by  this  auspicious 
beginning  of  the  reign  were  soon  dashed  owing  to  the  extrava- 
gance and  profligacy  of  the  court,  which  kept  the  treasury  in 
a  chronic  state  of  depletion.  Towards  the  end  of  1896  the 
Amin-es-Sultan,  who  had  been  grand  vizier  during  the  last 
years  of  Nasr-ed-Dln's  reign,  was  disgraced,  and  Muzaffar-ed- 
Dln  announced  his  intention  of  being  in  future  his  own  grand 
vizier.  The  Amin-ad-Dowla,  a  less  masterful  servant,  took 
office  with  the  lower  title  of  prime  minister.  During  his  short 
administration  an  elaborate  scheme  of  reforms  was  drawn  up 
on  paper,  and  remained  on  paper.  The  treasury  continued 
empty,  and  in  the  spring  of  1898  Amin-«s-Sultan  was  recalled 
with  the  special  object  of  filling  it.  The  delay  of  the  British 
government  in  sanctioning  a  loan  in  London  gave  Russia  her 
opportunity.  A  Russian  loan  was  followed  by  the  establishment 
of  a  Russian  bank  at  Teheran,  and  the  vast  expansion  of 
Russian  influence  generally.  At  the  beginning  of  1900  a 
fresh  gold  loan  was  negotiated  with  Russia,  and  a  few 
months  later  Muzaffar-ed-Din  started  on  a  tour  in  Europe 
by  way  of  St  Petersburg,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
state.  He  subsequently  went  to  Paris  to  visit  the  Exhibition 
of  1900,  and  while  there  an  attempt  on  his  life  was  made 
by  a  madman  named  Francois  Salson.  In  spite  of  this 
experience  the  shah  so  enjoyed  his  European  tour  that  he 
determined  to  repeat  it  as  soon  as  possible.  By  the  end  of 
1 901  his  treasury  was  again  empty;  but  a.  fresh  Russian  loan 
replenished  it  and  in  1902  he  again  came  to  Europe,  paying 
on  this  occasion  a  state  visit  to  England.    On  his  way  back 


he  stopped  at  St  Petersburg,  and  at  a  banquet  given  in  his 
honour  by  the  tsar  toasu  were  exchanged  ot  unmistakable 
significance.  None  the  less,  during  his  visit  to  King  Edward  VIL 
the  shah  had  been  profuse  in  his  expressions  of  friendship  for 
Great  Britain,  and  in  the  spring  of  1903  a  special  mission  was 
sent  to  Teheran  to  invest  him  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

The  shah's  misguided  policy  had  created  widespread  dis- 
affection in  the  country,  and  the  brunt  of  popular  disfavour 
fell  on  the  atabeg  (the  title  by  which  the  Amin-es-Sultan  was 
now  known),  who  was  once  more  disgraced  in  September  1903. 
The  war  with  Japan  now  relaxed  the  Russian  pressure  00 
Teheran,  and  at  the  same  time  dried  up  the  source  of  supplies; 
and  the  clergy,  giving  voice  to  the  general  misery  and  discontent, 
grew  more  and  more  outspoken  in  their  denunciations  of  the 
shah's  mbrule.  Nevertheless  MuzafTar-ed-Din  defied  public 
opinion  by  making  another  Journey  to  Europe  in  1905;  but, 
though  received  with  the  customary  distinction  at  St  Petersburg, 
he  failed  to  obtain  further  supplies.  In  the  summer  of  1906 
popular  discontent  culminated  in  extraordinary  demonstrations 
at  Teheran,  which  practically  amounted  to  a  general  strike. 
The  shah  was  forced  to  yield,  and  proclaimed  a  liberal  con- 
stitution, the  first  parliament  bring  opened  by  him  on  the  xath 
of  October  2906.  Muzaffar-ed-Din  died  on  the  8th  of  January 
1907,  being  succeeded  by  his  son  Mahommed  Ali  Mirza. 

MUZAFFAR6ARH.  a  town  and  district  of  British  India, 
in  the  Mullan  division  of  the  Punjab.  The  town  is  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Chenab,  and  has  a  railway  sutibn. 
Pop.  (1901),  40x8.  Its  fort  and  a  mosque  were  built  by  Nawab 
Muzaffar  Khan  in  1794-1796. 

The  District  of  MuzAFFAtCARR  occupies  the  lower  end  of 
the  Sind-Sagar  Doab.  Area,  3635  sq.  m.  In  the  northern 
half  of  the  district  is  the  wild  thai  or  central  desert,  an  arid 
elevated  tract  with  a  width  of  40  m.  in  the  extreme  north, 
which  gradually  contracts  until  it  disappears  about  xo  m. 
south  of  MuzaflTargarh  town.  Although  apparently  a  table-land, 
it  is  really  composed  of  separate  sandhills,  with  intermediate 
valleys  lying  at  a  lower  level  than  that  of  the  Indus,  and  at 
times  flooded.  The  towns  stand  on  high  sites  or  are  protected 
by  embankments;  but  the  villages  scattered  over  the  lowlands 
are  exposed  to  annual  inundations,  during  which  the  people 
abandon  their  grass-built  huts,  and  take  refuge  on  wooden 
platforms-attached  to  each  house.  Throughout  the  cold  weather 
large  herds  of  camels,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  Povindah 
merchants  of  Afghanistan,  graze  upon  the  sandy  waste. 

The  district  possesses  hardly  any  distinct  annals  of  its  own, 
having  always  formed  part  of  Multan  ig.v.).  The  population 
in  1901  was  405,656,  showing  an  increase  of  6*4%  in  the  decade, 
due  to  the  extension  of  irrigation.  The  principal  crops  are 
wl^at,  pulse,  rice  and  indigo.  The  most  important  domestic 
animal  is  the  camel.  The  district  is  crossed  by  the  Norths 
Western  railway,  and  the  boundary  rivers  are  navigable,  besides 
furnishing  numerous  irrigation  channels;  originally  copstiucted 
under  native  rule. 

MUZAFFARNAOAR,  a  town  'and  district  of  British  India, 
in  the  Meerut  dixision  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  town  is 
790  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  has  a  station  on  the  North- Western 
railway.  Pop.  (1901),  33444.  It  is  an  important  trading  centre 
and  has  a  manufacture  of  blankets,  tt  was  founded  about  1633 
by  the  son  of  Muzaffar  Khan,  Khan-i-Jahan,  one  of  the  famous 
Sayid  family  who  rose  to  power  under  the  emperor  Shah  Jahan. 

The  District  op  Muzaffarnacar  has  an  area  of  1666  sq.  m. 
It  lies  near  the  northern  extremity' of  the  Doab  or  great  alluvial 
plain  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  and  shares  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  general  monotony  of  that  level  region.  A  great 
portion  is  sandy  and  unfertile;  but  under  irrigation  the  soil  is 
rapidly  improving,  and  in  many  places  the  villagers  have 
succeeded  in  introducing  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Before 
the  opening  of  the  canals  Muzaffamagar  was  liable  to  famines 
caused  by  drought;  but  the  danger  from  this  has  been  mini- 
mized by  the  spread  of  irrigation.  It  is  traversed  by  four  main 
canals,  the  Ganges,  Anupshahr,  Deoband  and  Eastern  Jumna. 
Its  trade  is  confined  to  the  raw  materials  it  produces.   The 
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of  the  district  i»  comparatively  cool,  owing  to  the 
pranmity  of  the  hUls;  and  the  average  annual  rainfall  ia  33  m. 
The  popolatioa  in  xgoi  was  877,188,  showing  an  increase  of 
ij*5  %  in  the  decade,  which  was  a  period  of  unexampled 
prosperity.  The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  pulse,  cotton  and 
si^isr-cane.  The  district  b  crossed  by  the  North-Wcstem 
raflway  from  Delhi  to  Saharanpur. 

Hindu  tradition  represents  Muzaffamagar  as  having  formed  a 
portion  of  the  Paodava  kingdom  of  tl^  MakSbhdrata;  authentic 
faistocy,  however,  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Moslem  conquests 
in  the  ijth  cctitory,  from  which  time  it  remained  a  dependency 
of  the  various  Mahommedan  dynasties  which  ruled  at  Delhi 
until  the  practical  downfall  of  the  Mogul  Empire  in  the  middle 
of  the  i8th  century.  In  1788  the  district  fell  into  the.  hands 
of  the  Mahrattas.  After  the  faU  of  Aligarh,  the  whole  Doab 
as  far  north  as  the  Siwalik  hills  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  without  a  blow,  and  Muzaffarnagar  became  part  of 
Saharanpur.  It  was  created  a  separate  jurisdiction  in  1824. 
During  the  Mu6ny  there  was  some  disorder,  chiefly  occaiSoned 
by  offidal  weakness,  but  no  severe  fighting. 

SmMmaafarnagar  District  Catetteer  (Allahabad.  1903). 

■UZAFFARPUR*  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
^taa  division  of  Bengal.  The  town  is  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  little  Gandak  river,  and  has  a  railway  station.  Pop.  (1901), 
45^17.  The  town  is  well  laid  out,  and  is  an  important  centre 
of  trade,  being  on  the  direct  route  from  Patna  to  Nepal  It  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  Behar  Light  Horse  volunteer  corps  and 
kas  a  ooUege  established  in  1899. 

The  DsnucT  ow  MDZAFPAapua  has  an  area  of  3035  sq.  m.  It 
formed  in  January  2875  out  of  the  great  district  of  Tirhoot, 
iq>  to  that  time  was  the  largest  and  most  populous  district 
of  Lower  Bengal.  The  district  is  an  alluvial  plain  between  the 
Ganges  and  the  Great  Gandak,  the  Baghmat  and  Little  Gandak 
being  the  principal  rivers  within  it.  South  of  the  Little  Gandak 
the  land  is  somewhat  elevated,  with  depressions^  containing 
lakes  toward  the  south-east.  North  of  the  Bighmat  the  land 
is  krwrr  and  marshy,  but  b  traversed  by  elevated  dry  ridges. 
The  tract  between  the  two  rivers  b  lowest  of  all  and  liable  to 
floods.  Pop.  (1901),  3,754.790,  showing  an  increase  of  z*$  % 
in  the  decade.  Average  density,  9x4  per  sq.  m.,  being  exceeded 
in  aD  India  only  by  the  neighbouring  dbtrict  of  Saran.  Indigo 
(soperseded  to  some  extent,  owing  to  the  fall  in  price,  by  sugar) 
and  ophim  are  laigdy  grown.  Rice  b  the  chief  grain  crop, 
and  doth,  carpets  and  pottery  are  manufactured.  The  dbtrict 
b  txavctscd  in  several  directions  by  the  Tirhoot  system  of  the 
Bengal  and  North-Westem  railway.  It  sufifered  from  drought 
in  1873-1874,  and  again  in  X807-1898. 

See  Miwmffar^  District  CaaeUeer  (CalcutU,  1907). 

MDZIASO,  GIROLAMO  (1528-1592),  Italian  painter,  was 
hem  at  Acquafredda,  near  Brescia,  in  1528.  Under  Romanino, 
an  imitator  of  Titian,  he  studied  hb  art,  designing  and  colouring 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Venetian  school.  But  it  was 
■ot  until  he  had  left  his  native  place,  still  in  early  youth,  and 
had  repaired  to  Rome  about  1550,  that  he  came  into  notice. 
There  hb  pictures  soon  gained  for  him  the  surname  of  //  Ciavane 
i^  paesi  (the  young  man  of  the  landscapes);  chestr.ut-trecs 
are*  predominant  in  these  works.  He  next  tried  the  more 
elevated  sfyle  of  hbtorical  painting.  He  imitated  Michelangelo 
(8  giving  great  prominence  to  the  anatomy  of  his  figures,  and 
became  food  of  painting  persons  emaciated  by  abstinence  or 
Ease.  Hb  great  picture  of  the  "  Resurrection  of 
i'*  at  once  established  his  fame.  Michelangelo  praised 
it.  and  pronounced  its  author  one  of  the  first  artists  of  that  age. 
It  was  placed  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  but  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  C^uirinal  Palace.  Muziano,  with 
dogged  perseverance  (at  one  time  he  shaved  his  head,  so  as  not 
to  be  tempted  to  go  out  of  doors),  continued  to  proceed  in  the 
path  on  which  he  had  entered.  He  grew  excellent  in  depicting 
icreigD  and  military  costumes,  and  in  introducing  landscapes 
iMo  Ida  hbtorkal  pieces  after  the  manner  of  Titian.  Mosaic 
working  also  occupiied  hb  attention  while  he  was  empl(^ed  as 


even 


superintendent  at  the  Vatican;  and  it  became  under  hb  hands 
a  perfect  imitation  of  painting.  Hb  ability  and  industry  soon 
gained  for  him  a  handsome  fortune.  Part  of  thb  he  expended 
in  assisting  to  found  the  Academy  of  St  Luke  in  Rome.  He 
died  in  1594,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore. 

Many  of  MurianoV  works  are  In  the  churches  and  palaces  of 
Rome;  he  also  worked  in  Orvieto  and  Loreto.  In  Santa  Maria 
deali  Angeli.  Rome,  b  one  of  hb  chief  works,  "  St  Jerome  preaching 
toMonks  In  the  Desert  " :  his  "  arcumdaion  "  is  in  the  church  of  the 
GcsA,  hb  "  Ascension  "  in  the  Araceli.  and  hb  "  St  Francis  receive 
ing  the  Stigmata  "  in  the  church  of  the  Conception.  A  picture  by 
htm,  representing  Christ  washing  the  feet  of  nts  disdples,  b  in  the 
cathedral  of  Reims. 

HUZZIOU..  OIOVAMlfl  (1854-1894),  Italian  painter,  was 
bom  in  Modena,  whither  hb  family  had  removed  from  Castel- 
vetro,  on  the  loth  of  February  1854.  From  the  time  that  he 
began  to  attend  the  k)cal  academy  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was 
recQgnked  as  a  prodigy,  and  four  years  later,  by  the  unanimods 
vote  of  the  Judges,  he  gained  the  Poletti  scholarship  entitling 
him  to  four  years'  residence  in  Rome  and  Florence.  After  hb 
return  to  Modena,  .Munioli  visited  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and 
there  came  under  the  influence  of  Sir  L.  Alma  Tadema.  His 
first  important  picture  was  **  In  the  Temple  of  Bacchus  "  (i8Sx); 
and  hb  masterpiece,  "  The  Funeral  of  Britannicus,"  was  one  of 
the  chief  successes  of  the  Bologna  Exhibition  of  x888.  From 
1878  to  hb  death  (August  5, 1894)  Muzzioii  lived  in  Florence, 
where  he  painted  the  altar-piece  for  the  church  of  C^telvetro. 

See  Hist4fry  «/  Modern  Italian  Art,  by  A,  K.  WiUard  (London. 
1898)- 

MWERUt  a  large  lake  of  Eastern  Central  Africa,  traversed 
by  the  Lui^nila  or  upper  Congo.  It  lies  3000  ft.  above  the  sea; 
measures  about  76  m.  in  length  by  some  25  in  breadth,  and  is 
roughly  rectangular,  the  axb  running  from  S.S.W.  to  N.N.E. 
It  b  cut  a  little  sbuth  of  its  centre  by  9**  S.  and  through  its 
N.E.  corner  passes  29**  E.  At  the  south  end  a  shallow  bay 
extends  to  9"  31'  S.  East  of  thb,  and  some  miles  further  north, 
the  Luapula  enters  from  a  vast  marsh  inundated  at  high  water; 
it  leaves  the  lake  at  the  north-west  comer,  making  a  sharp  bend 
to  the  west  before  assuming  a  northerly  direction.  Besides 
the  Luapula,  the  principal  influent  is  the  Kalungwizi,  from  the 
east.  Near  the  south  end  of  the  lake  lies  the  island  of  Kilwa, 
about  8  m.  fai  length,  rising  into  plateaus  600  ft.  above  the 
lake.  Here  the  air  b  cool  and  balmy,  the  soil  dry,  with  short 
ttirf  and  clumps  of  shady  trees,  affording  every  requirement  for 
a  sanatorium.  Mwem  was  reached  by  David  Livingstone  in 
1867,  but  its  westem  shore  was  first  explored  in  1890  by  Sir 
Alfred  Sharpe,  who  two  years  later  effected  its  circumnavigation. 
The  eastem  shores  from  the  Luapula  entrance  to  its  exit, 
together  with  Kilwa  Island,  belong  to  Britbh.  Central  Africa, 
the  western  to  the  Belgian  (Tongo. 

HTAUNOMTA,  a  dbtrict  in  the  Irrawaddy  divi»on  of  lower 
Burma,  formed  in  1893  out  of  a  portion  of  Bassein  district,  and 
reconstituted  in  1903.  It  has  an  area  of  2663  sq.  m.,  and  a 
population  (1902)  of  278,119,  showing  an  increase  of  49%  in 
the  decade  and  a  density  of  104  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 
Among  the  population  were  about  12,800  Christians,  mostly 
Karens.  The  dbtrict  b  a  deltaic  tract,  bordering  south  on  the 
sea  and  traversed  by  many  tidal  creeks.  Rice  cultivation  and 
ibhing  occupy  practically  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  dbtrict. 
The  town  of  ikyaungmya  had  47x1  inhabitants  in  1901. 

HTCENAB,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Greece,  was 
situated  on  a  hill  above  the  northem  extremity  of  the  fertile 
Argive  pl&in-^iil/xv  ''Ap7eof  Ivwofibroio.  Its  situation  is  ex* 
ceedingly  strong,  and  it  commands  all  the  roads  leading  from 
Corinth  and  Achaca  into  the  Argive  plain.  The  waHs  of  Mycenae 
are  the  greatest  monument  that  remains  of  the  Heroic  age 
in  Greece;  part  of  them  is  similar  in  style  and  doubtless  con- 
temporary in  date  with  the  walls  of  the  neighbouring  town 
Tiryns.  There  can  therefore  be  little  doubt  that  the  two 
towns  were  the  strongholds  of  a  single  race.  Tiryns  commanding 
the  sea-coast  and  Mycenae  the  inner  country.  Legend  tells 
of  the  rivalry  between  the  dynasties  of  the  Pelopidae  at  Mycenae 


tod  a[  the  Pioctidu  il  Argoi  In  tsHy  tiiitoric  tbon  Artf* 
faad  obtAiocd  tbe  predomiDance.  The  Mymimtuit,  who  htd 
temporarily  regained  their  iodependence  with  the  help  of 
Spina,  (ought  on  the  Creek  lidc  it  PIkih  in  47g  B.C.    The 


of  Mycenaean  an  >nd  o[  the  anliquitiei  . 
see  A£C£AH  Civiuiation. 
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iflh  foT  such  1  purpoie,  and  it  can  hardly  be  anything 
■  ucied  endoilire.  Ii  hoj  w;thlo  Ihii  circle  that  Dr  H. 
JiFminn  found  the  five  gnvet  that  coaUincd  a  mirvellaui 
ilih  of  gold  amameDii  and  other  objecti;  k  ikth  wu  >ub- 
uently  found.  Above  one  of  the  gnvci  wu  ■  amill  drcutii' 
ir.  ftDd  there  were  oIm  levetal  tculptuted  ilibi  let  up  above 
m.  The  gravs  tbeniiclva  were  niete  tfatfti  niak  In  (be 
li.  Dr  Schliemann  identified  them  with  the  graves  of 
LmcmnoR,  Cassandra,  and  their  companions,  which  were 
wn  to  Pausanias  within  the  wills;  and  there  an  be  little 
ibt  thai  they  are  the  gnvct  that  gave  rise  to  the  tiaditku. 


is  ptecipilous  and  Ihey  have  been  carried  away  by  ■  landslip; 
Ihey  ale  (or  the  nwsi  part  built  of  irregular  blocks  of  great 
sue  in  Ibe  so-called  "  Cyclopian  "  style,  but  tetlain  portions, 
notably  that  near  (he  chief  gale,  are  built  in  almost  regular 
courses  of  squared  tiones;  there  are  also  tome  later  repairs  in 
polygonal  masonry.  The  main  entrance  is  called  the  Lion  Gate, 
from  (he  (annus  (riangular  relie(  which  Alls  the  space  above 
lis  massive  lintel.  This  represents  (wo  lions  tonftonled,  resting 
Ihcir  front  legs  on  a  low  altar-like  i(ruc(ure  on  which  is  a 
pillar  which  stands  between  them.  The  device  is  a  translation 
into  sione  ol  a  type  not  uncommon  in  gem-cuKcr'i  and 
goldsmith's  work  o(  the  "Mycenaean"  age.  The  gate  is 
approached  by  a  toad  commanded  on  one  side  by  the  diy  wall, 
on  the  other  by  a  projecting  lower.  There  is  also  u  postern 
giLc  on  the  north  side  of  the  wall,  and  at  its  eastern  ealremity 
are  two  apenures  in  the  thickness  of  (he  wall.  One  o(  these 
Ifadi  out  on  [0  the  rocks  above  the  southern  ravine,  (he  other 
leads  to  1  long  staircase.  lompleiily  concealed  in  the  wall  and 
""  )r  spring.    Just 


I  the  Lion  I 


g  o(  (1 


wall  SI 
c  {ODcentric  drclcs 


age  have  been  (ound,  and  others,  (ctraced  up 
occupy  almost  the  whole  of  the  Acitqwlis.  On  the  aummii. 
approachn)  by  a  well-preserved  flight  o(  steps,  are  the  lemains 
of  a  palace  of  the  Mycenaean  age.  similar  to  that  (ound  st 
Tiiyns.  though  not  90  complicated  or  eiteniive.    Above  tbem 

last  days  of  Mycenaean  indepeodcrce  in  [he  sthecnluty. 

Numerous  grave]  have  been  (ound  in  the  slopes  of  the  hills 
adjoining  the  town  o(  Mycenae.  Most  of  these  consist  merely  of 
acfaamber.usuallytquare.eicavatedinthe  rock,  and  approach«) 
by  a  "dromos"  or  horiaontal  approach  in  the  side  of  a  hill. 
They  arc  sometimes  provided  with  doorways  faced  with  stucco, 
and  these  have  painted  ornamentation.    Many  of  these  tombs 


r  and 


ich  more  conlFUcuous  kind  of  tomb  is  ihat 
le  beehive  tomb.  There  art  eight  of  them  at  Mycenae 
others  in  the  neighbourhood.    Some  of  them  b-ctc 
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comiBonky  called  the  Treasury  of  Atretis,  is  jtist  outside  the  Lion 
Gate.  It  consists  of  a  circular  domed  chamber,  nearly  50  ft 
in  diameter  and  in  height ,  a  smaller  square  chamber  opens  out 
of  it.  It  is  approached  by  a  horizontal  avenue  20  ft  wide  and 
115  ft.  long,  with  side  walls  of  squared  stone  sloping  up  to  a 
height  of  4S  ft.  The  doorway  was  flanked  with  columns  of 
alabaster,  with  rich  spiral  ornament,  now  in  ibc  British  Museum, 
and  the  rest  of  the  facade  was  very  richly  decorated,  as  may 
be  seen  from  Chipitfz's  fine  restoration  The  inside  of  the 
vault  was  ornamented  with  attached  bronze  ornaments,  but 
not,  as  is  sometimes  stated,  entirely  lined  with  bronze.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  these  tombs,  as  well  as  those  excavated 
in  the  rock,  belong  to  a  later  date  than  the  shaft-tombs  on  the 
Acropolis. 

Sec  H.  Schliemann.  Mycenae  (1879) .  C  Schuchhardt.  Sckl*emann's 
Exanatums  (Eng.  trans..  1891) ,  Chr  Tsountas.  Miw^mu  tal  MiMnyvauit 


»o\irt#|t6t  (1803) :  Tsountas  and  Manatt.  The  Mycenaean  Age  (t  9^7) ; 

PetTot  and  Chipi 

UycenttMne     Various  reports  in  IIpcwrurA  r^  ifix   haipin  and  in 


>iez.  Hutoire  d*  t'art  dans  rantiqutti,  vol.  vi.,  L'art 


HTCETOZOA  (Myxomycetes.  Schleimpiize),  in  zoology,  a 
group  of  organisms  reproducing  themselves  by  spores.  These 
are  produced  in  or  on  sporangia  which  are  formed  in  the  air 
and  the  spores  are  distributed  by  the  currents  of  air  They 
thus  difier  from  other  spore-bearing  members  of  the  animal 
kingdom  (w^hich  produce  their  spores  while  immersed  in  water 
or,  in  tbe  case  of  parasites,  within  the  fluids  of  their  hosts), 
and  resemble  the  Fungi  and  many  of  the  lower  green  plants. 
In  relation  with  this  condition  of  their  fructification  the  structures 
formed  at  the  spore-bearing  stage  to  contain  or  support  the 
spores  present  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  sporangia  of 
certain  groups  of  Fu.igi.  from  which,  however,  the  Mycetozoa 
are  essentially  different. 

Ahhough  the  sporangial  and  some  other  phases  have  long  been 
known,  and  Fries  had  enumerated  192  species  in  1829,  the 
main  features  of  their  hfe-history  were  first  worked  out  in  1859- 
1860  by  de  Bary  (i  and  2).  He  showed  that  in  the  Mycetozoa 
tbe  spore  hatches  out  as  a  mass  of  naked  protoplasm  which 
almost  immediately  assumes  a  free-swimming  flagellate  form 
ffocspcre)^  that  after  multiplying  by  division  this  passes  into  an 
amoeboid  phase,  and  that  from  such  amoebae  the  plasmodia 
arise,  though  tbe  mode  of  their  origin  was  not  ascertained  by  him. 

The  Plasmodium  of  the  Mycetozoa  is  a  mass  of  simple  proto- 
plasm, without  a  differentiated  envelope  and  endowed  with 
the  power  of  active  locomotion.  It  penetrates  the  interstices 
of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  species 
Badkamia  utrictUaris,  spreads  as  a  film  on  the  surface  of  living 
fungi;  it  may  grow  almost  indefinitely  in  size,  attaining  under 
favourable  conditions  several  feet  in  extent  It  constitutes 
tbe  donainant  phase  of  the  life-history.  From  the  Plasmodium 
tbe  ^)orangia  take  their  origin.  It  was  Cienkowski  who  (in 
1863)  contributed  the  important  fact  that  the  Plasmodia  arise 
by  tbe  fusion  with  one  another  of  numbers  of  individuals  in 
the  amoeboid  phase — a  mode  of  origin  which  is  now  generally 
recognized  as  an  essential  feature  in  the  conception  of  a 
plasraodiom.  whether  as  occurring  among  the  Mycetozoa  or 
in  other  grou(a  (7).  De  Bary  clearly  expressed  the  view  that 
the  life-history  of  the  Mycetozoa  shows  them  to  belong  not 
to  the  vegetable  but  to  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  individual  sporangia  of  the  Mycetozoa  are,  for  the  most 
part,  minute  structures,  rarely  attaining  the  size  of  a  mustard- 
seed,  thotigh.  in  the  composite  form  of  aethalia,  they  may 
form  cake-like  masses  an  inch  or  more  across  (fig.  21)  They  arc 
focnd,  stalked  or  sessile,  in  small  clusters  or  distributed  by  the 
thousand  over  a  wide  area  many  feet  in  diameter,  on  the  bark 
of  decaying  trees,  on  dead  leaves  or  sticks,  In  woods  and  shrub- 
beries, among  the  stems  of  plants  on  wet  moors,  and,  generally, 
at  the  surface  in  localities  where  there  is  a  substratum  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter  sufficiently  moist  to  allow  the  Plasmodium 
U>  live.  Tan-heaps  have  long  been  known  as  a  favourite  habitat 
ol  Puligo  septica,  the  plasmodia  of  which,  emerging  In  bright 
yeflow  masses  at  the  surface  prior  to  the  sporangial  (in  this 
case  actbalial)  phase,  are  known  as  "  flowers  of  tan  "    Tbe 


film-like,  expanded  condition  of  the  Plasmodium,  varying  in 
colour  in  different  spedes  and  traversal  by  a  network  of  vem- 
like  channels  (fig.  5),  has  long  been  known.  The  plasmodial 
stage  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  representing  a  distinct  group 
of  fungi,  to  which  the  generic  name  Mesentertca  was  applied. 
The  species  of  Mycetozoa  are  widely  distributed  over  the  world  in 
temperate  and  tropical  latitudes  where  there  is  sufficient 
moisture  for  them  to  grow,  and  they  must  be  regarded  as  not 
inconsiderable  agents  in  the  disintegrating  processes  of  nature, 
by  which  complex  organic  substances  are  decomposed  into 
simpler  and  more  stable  chemical  groups. 

Classification  — ^The  Mycetozoa,  as  here  understood,  fall  into 
three  main  divisions.  Tbe  Endosporeae,  in  which  the  spores  are 
contained  within  sporangia,  form  together  with  the  Exosporeae. 
which  bear  their  spores  on  the  surface  of  sporophorcs,  a  natural 
group  characterized  by  forming  true  plasmodia.  They  con- 
stitute the  Euplasmodida.  Standing  apart  from  them  is  the 
small  group  of  the  mould-like  Sorophora,  in  which  the  amoeboid 
individuals  only  come  together  immediately  prior  to  spore- 
formation  and  do  not  completely  fuse  with  one  another. 

A  number  of  other  organisms  living  on  vegetable  and  animal 
bodies,  alive  or  dead,  and  leading  an  entirely  aquatic  life,  are 
included  by  Zopf  (31)  under  the  Mycetozoa,  as  the  "  Monadina," 
in  distinaion  from  the  "  Eumycetozoa,"  consisting  of  the  three 
groups  above  mentioned.  The  alliance  of  some  of  these  (e.g. 
Protomonas)  with  the  Mycetozoa  is  probable,  and  was  accepted 
by  de  Bary,  but  the  relations  of  other  Monadina  arc  obscure, 
and  appear  to  be  at  least  as  close  with  the  Heliozoa  (with  which 
many  have  in  fact  been  classed).  The  limiu  here  adopted, 
following  de  Bary,  include  a  group  of  organisms  which,  as 
shown  by  their  life-history,  belong  to  the  atiimal  stock,  and  yet 
alone  among  animals*  they  have  acquired  the  habit,  widely 
found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  of  developing  and  distributing 
their  spores  in  air. 

Class  MYCETOZOA. 

Subclass  I. — EUPLASIIOOIOA.' 

Division  t. — Endosporeae. 
Cohort  1. — Amaurosporales. 
Sub-cohort  1. — Calcarineae. 
Order  I.  Physaraccae.    Genera:  Badkamta,  Physarum,  Physarella, 
Trickamphora,  Erionema,  Cienkowskia,  Fuligo,  Craterium, 
Leocarpus,  Ckondrioderma,  Diackaea. 
Order  a.  Didymiaceae.     Genera :   Didymium,   Spumaria,   LepidO' 
derma. 

Sub<ohort  2. — Amaurochaetineae. 
Order  i.  Stemonitaccae.     Genera:   Stemonilis,    Comatricka,   Ener- 

Ikenema,  EckinosUUum,  Lamproderma,  Ciasloderma, 
Orders   Amaurochaetaceae.    Ccnen:  AmaurockaeU,  Brefeldia, 
Cohort  2.— Lamprosporales. 
Sub<ohort  1. — Ancmineae. 
Order  I    Heterodermaceae.      Cienera:     Lindhladia,     Cribraria, 

Dictydium. 
Order  3,  Licaeceae.    Genera :  Licea,  Oreadella, 
Order  3.  Tubulinaccae.    Genera;  Tuhulina.  Sipkoflyekittm,  Atvfisia. 
Order  4.  Reticulariaceae.     Genera :    Dtctydiaelkaiium,  EnUridium, 

Reticularia. 
Order  5.  Lycogalaceae.    Cknus:  Lycogala, 

Sub«cohort  2.-- ^Taloncmlneae. 
Order  1.  Trichiaceac.     Genera:    Trickia,   Oligontma,  Hemitrickia, 

Cornuvia. 
Order  2,  Arcyriaceae.    Genera:  Arcyria,  LacknoMus,  Perickaena. 
Order  3.  Margaritaceae.      Genera:    Margarita,    Dianema,    ProUh 
trickia^  Listerella. 

Division  2. — Exosporeae, 

Order  1.  Ceratiomyxaceae.    Genus:  Ceratiomyxa^ 

Subclass  3.— Sorophora. 

Order  i.  Cuttulinaceae.     Genera:    Copromyxa,   Cuttulina,   CuUU' 

linopsis. 
Orders.  Dictvostcltaceae.     Genera:  Dictyoslelium,  Acrasis,  P<^y- 

tphondylium. 

*  BursuUa,  a  member  of  Zopf  s  Monadina,  likewise  forms  its  spores 
in  air 

'  The  classification  of  the  Euplasmodida  here  given  is  that  of  A. 
and  G.  Lister  (22),  the  outcome  of  a  careful  study  of  the  eroup 
extending  over  more  than  twenty-five  years.  The  writer  of  this 
article  desires  to  express  his  indebtedness  to  the  opportunities  he 
has  had  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  work  of  his  father,  Mr  A.  Lister. 
F.R.S..  whose  views  on  the  affinities  and  life-history  of  the  Mycetozoa 
he  has  endeavoured  herein  to  summarize. 
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LIFE-HISTORY  OF  THE  MYCETOZOA 
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a  clean  iclerothin  ia  obuined.  which,  aa  above  Rated,  remain  alive 
lor  ynn  {31.^  7>.  Aneaiy  method  for  obtaiqipg  Bnail  i>la«Biodia 
for  micmacopic  examiriation  ii  to  Kaiier  imal]  fra^menla.  aciaped 

four  haun  imall  pUimodia  will  be  leen  spreading  on  the  cover-llipa 


ilhdrawt  from  the  inieratia 
fed,  and  emerge*  or  " ' 
_.  .  .     IntbecaKolSndfai 

.n%.^"fTi  mtSe'of  lormili. 


lation  of  the  jpanwftdr 


rraSTa"^ 


.poranpia  wiU 
1  in  other  fon 


marked.  When  <l 
lobe*,  the  eirrulati 
Meanwhile  foreign  bodici.  lalren 

transparent  lubitance  which  dri 
inveati  the  young  sporangia,  and 
falls  tof^iher  at  their  buci  forming  the  * 

WhUe  the"  i^nfium-^l^i'i^'to'mi'nl  °B 


in  tolhp 

T  lunacE  a  peincie  of  mucwd. 
as  the  iporangia  ripen.     Thii 


over  the 
with  the 


m  tolK  diviiicHi  al  ihc  naila  [•>)       nrto  iltti  tlic  tpstu  ice  facimd 
tiiiMuil)!.    Thi.  MS  fim  ducribcd  by  Slrnburgir  {19).    While  [1 

Al^ 

^1 

^if  w 

°.tW 

Fio.  11.— Wjiomjii  niilaiu. 
a.  Sporancri. 

tp«CS. 

l.Capilli<run.[hc«d<.>i>h[>3E. 
■""'hid    r 'T"'""°"'fi 

mud  10)  Ihc  *%^»on  or  tkr  pioiopl, 
hiv.  UBdtrgoiw  tKit  divLion.      T 
•boul  tbe  diughuc  nucki  to  lonn 

and  rruAu  (illuilralcd  infin.q 

Fio.  i  J.— Dii(;Miiiiii  iffimtn. 

olWincryiial.,  «K).pn™.    j,  c.piUiiium  .nd  .pons., 
the  conllnualiod  at  the  n»niifium-waL1t  {figi.  ii  and  ta),  but  in 
Sumanitii  ind  il>  allin  (Agm.  17  and  IS)  it  ii  an  aiiil  xniclurc. 
cillier  in  HaUicd  (Bi"'si  S°iSiMfii.  1^'SSt  •("'■"'P"". 


f 


Fio.  ij.~Lampra^rma  irlaeum      Fic.    iS-SumcnUu  ipUnJtni 

a,  SporanBia.  a.  Croupo(Sponiipi(nat.  uc). 

b,  A   SpsnBtlum    dcpriytd   □(     i.  Portion  ol  columella  ud  tapil- 


Fic.  li.—DUlydiiuii  mmUicaltm. 

In  CkmdriKfiTiiu  [fig.  11)  the  wiU  iidouble.lheinnHUyirbrina 
mimbrinou.,  tht  oiiipr  thickly  encruiled  *iih  lime  ennuln.  in 
CtUnum  ihc  upper  part  ol  the  ipsrangium-wall  i>  lid-like  and  (alli 
mwiXi  leaving  Ihc  ipofta  in  an  open  cup  (Ag.  14J. 


MYCETOZOA 


LV  be  icfwnlly  diwiibui 


tbioiihii^iD.i 

J  IT  k  Mr~b«  ■bn"iirrrBm""tfw~CTpiliHlBm  iIufRhn.  Tl 
^■d^  Mlaiu  in  fci|lii  M  dcvtkpaMit  In  Ibe  Cilsacniiwi 

d^  tn.  9  *ad  loj  er  aaUcdiuo  ■  atOKAQif  »)■  pnw 
R*r  Sdmiiw  U  tlw  Im  of  iplnl  budi  cr  inunne  bu 
TCTtkHb,  .1-" ^-  -"^ ^'- ' '  -- ' 


IM  capilhiiia  b  ibwil  ■ItoRtbM. 

, CM  an  dunctnunl  by  tfie  l»o  Ihil  the  hmc. 

vDiab  pfBEBt  in  a  rnnulu'  iDnn  in  the  plumadiuDi,  u  oepwivd 
■  IK  icauBiiB-wall  in  Ihe  larm  of  ciyiub,  cilber  in  ndiitini 
P^STuTorindiJaJii-iM- 


■  Mn  il  ^Mnrnijfwjllt  M  be  found  in  ti»ir  Inleriat.   They  *re 
fOK  te  II  gtlien  ttey  may  be  (oniial  nde  bi;  tide  viib  Kpinle 
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KCnud,  which,  doHni'iii  ibouc  (he  bi  _ 

The  minuu  ntuM.  bsine  an  ihe  lUilk,  bnoom  itie  dliuaid  uor. 
eitrmuiKicd  by  tbe  ifDre-neJI,  In  ihia  manocr  the  whole  oi  the 
ptouplunk  Hbuuce  of  the  plunDdium  i>  onvcrtcd  inlo  ipam, 
bvae  an  eDpiBninf  MnietuRt  (itella  and  ipaciiphorH),  which  art 
formed  by  •centioD  ot  the  pntopUio. 

tn  Ihe  CDune  <4  Ibe  deiiilopineBt  ol  which  the  eitciul  iealuiei 
have  DOW  been  traced  nudcar  diauca  occur  at  which  accoupli  have 
been  (iven  by  Jahn  (14}  and  by  Olive  (14  and  i;}.  Jihn  hu  ikawn 
thai  prior  10  the  cieavaie  of  Ihe  pfotoptaam  a  initgtK  divitun  of 
tbe  nuclei  tahet  place,  the  dau^ter  nuclei  of  whidi  are  thou 
occupyinB  tlic  protopUmic  m««  icen  in  fie,  »  y  After  the 
tpote  hai  riaen  on  itt  Kalk  two  [urtber  mitotic  dliriiioni  occur  h 
rapid  ■ucceiiion.  and  the  four-nuclea 
ol  tlie  tpore  ol  CtroJitmjD    ^    '' 


[urtber  mitotic 

.-,._  _   _ -.  nucleated  condilioo  cnaracieiuiiG 

ol  tlie  tpore  ol  CtniitmyBi.  b  thxii  attained-    The  tporTa.ontieini 
bnu^bc  into  water,  nan  biich  ^fi|.  ij.  il),  and  the  lour  auclel 


nccted  wHb  tliFir  Icllinn  (fig.  I],  (-!}.    On  Kparatinc  each  »■  Em 

that  hrre,  ai  In  (h?  ErdDspnrcoCt  lliry  muUipIv  by  binary  diviiioni 
thnigh  no  »art  obwrvatiDni  of  the  procr^  have  been  reoofded. 

fuiion  f^  the  iailer  [o  form  pLamodia  hu  not  been  dirtclly  otwrvcd 
in  OrofwHmd.  allbouih  irom  analogy  wilb  tht  Endi^porcae  it 
c«4  hardiy^  doubted  that  uich  Ijiiont  occur. 


The  So.oplran  ol  Zoiil  (Acratiae  ol  Van  Tiethem)  ar 

ni;    [hi:    dui>K    '^    b«biv<Drou< 


] 


^  Hilduaf  fpQR. 
»*.  ^U{n  in  the  < 

bftf,    undeifoea 


liouid  Krial. ''  Tiie    latter 

lualty  driei  and  (ormi  inc 
cace«liji£ly  delicate  lupnori 

p(  Ihe  ol  the  tpom  or  ipBrnfimn 

a,  each  occupied  by  a  tingle  nucleui 


■o  the  Snrophora  (joj, 
EW  a/  On  Ulc-llistariti  ^  Ike  i/yulssM.— The  data  for  ■ 


'Ji^ 


J  he  ihowa  that  only  or 
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— an  of  tlw  prtxo^im -, .- 


3"E'' 


Die  M  yuuuocn,"  Ztiiicia,  /.  vi 


IH  Xcrptieioiy  oni  BioUsy  o\ 
w,    run^liiioii   (OifonJ,  Clare 


(,f?JpS^ 


No.  3  ("87i)-    (11)  M.  Crmiwmd  and  E,  R.  Saundcti,  'lOn  Ih. 
BoMritciilCoKIH,  vnl,  ]o.  No.  4,  p.  117  (iQoo).    (ijl  E.  Jidn. "  M)ii>- 


>07).  (ISJ^.S.. 
dinih  or  Plinti 
(16)  K.  KiAniUi 


(17)X"U«« 


Jk/(Mu.   miiiM," 


^IPEHiioaof 


B«nii>,vol.ii.No.s('«S«).   (iBC'Oi 
by  (be  S^arm-Ccfli  o(  the  Mycelo 

«v.4JJ(ia»9).    liq)"OnIheD[™,. ,..., 

Jo.™.  Z.iBn.  5oi.  IBM.)  vol.  ni..  (iSqil.  (30)  "  A  Monoiraph  of 
■  he  Myntoioa."  Bnliik  Mumm  CiuJiit*t  (London.  iXul.  (Il) 
"  Pmidcniial  Addrcsi  10  [hi  Briilth  Mycnlooral  Sodciy"  T'lni. 
Biu.  Uycalaiinii  Soc.  (1906).  (ii  A,  and  C,  Liiitr.  "  Synqnis  d[ 
the  Otdw..  Ocntm  and  Sptcies  ot  Myctloioj,"  jQunud  ofaciavy. 


^._._^^^.™^ 


O^tT^Evid , 

Sonet,  n-t.  «v.  366  (Feb.  1907).  (i;)  "  ' 
CerJiliamyu.  Trail.  Wi,CBn»n  Aca4.  ^  S,u 
vol.  1EV.,  p(.  ii.  p.  751  (Dec.  1907J.  (26)  £-  Pini 
daniW  tuvektppcmcrit  denitaini  Myxom^-c^ic*  ^"r^  <.[  >  in.j'j 
Partmr,  T.  xji.  pp.  6ij  and  686  (1007).  (JT)  H.  Plcntc  ■■  I ,  I. 
die  Veibindungen  iwiehen  CeiMlu.  Kern  bci  dec  Schunrmc 
D-llHid,  MyH^roEoen."  Verk.d.  iMturhiit.-inaL  Vereim  xu  Heutitlv 
N.F.  Bd.  vi.  Hell  i  (r*»}.    (18)  S.  von  Prowaiek  ■'  Kmiveiindf 

B^Sv.'"[>.  aj'M^S^fjBj'E.  &™biir^™  ur  EntlickelJo^ 

TiSBil.    (to)  R.  Thanrr."  On  IheMyiat»»enadaE,iiie«  order  cj 

"  Die  Piiiihieie  oder  Schleitnpilic,"  Schenk'i  Hamllmii  dtt  BeUi-i. 

(iBE7>.  U.J.Lr.) 

■YCOHini,  FRIBDRICH  (i4«o-i546),  Lutheran  divine,  «a 

bom  on  the  36lh  o[  December  14^,  al  L(ch(cnfels  on  the  Muln 

<  In  Ihe  worl.  tiled  in  the  (ait  footnote  Jahn  d«ribed  a  'lg,i<.l 


tee 


a>  piiboio(Kal, 


ITjUiv^iBTw'ihai'h; 
(.Udlolooferortht 


-MYDDELTON 

IK  10  proud  usa  al  tlie  word  u  il  ippein  in  viriaui  p[ice« 
1  Ihe  Vulgate,  Khcreai  Mycooiug,  Irom  the  iiland  Myconui, 
ru  ■  proverb  ior  meanneu.  His  ichosling  wu  in  UchtCDfe!) 
■od  M  Annibcrg,  where  he  had  a  memorable  enoiunter  wiih 
■be  DominicaTi,  Tttiel,  hii  point  being  that  indulgence!  should 
liven  fauftribiLi  palit.  His  tocher,  SlaSebllin,  penuided 
nloenlerCJuIy  u,  1510)  the  Franciiean  cloister.  That  same 
iwardi   the 


Lutheran.  Fron  Aaaubcrg  he  paued  ti 
al  Leipiif  and  Weimar,  nhere  b 
I;  he  had  endeavoured  to  MEiafy  hi 


enlly   r 


with  icholutic 

Veinuit  on  hit  way  to  Augsburg.     For  lii  yean  he  preached 

utiy  at  Zoicliau,  wbence  he  wii  called  lo  Cotha  (Aug.  1:14) 
by  Duke  John  it  the  geninl  desire.  Here  he  married  Margaret 
Jlckcn.  a  lady  of  good  family.  He  was  iniimaiely  connected 
ilh  the  general  progrcB  of  the  reforming  movement,  and 
■I  especially  in  the  confidence  of  Luther.  Twice  he  was 
itru>led(ljiSand  isijiwitb  Ibe  ordering  ol  the  churchn  and 
school!  in  Thuringi*.  In  all  tbe  jTligioui  diiputtlions  utd 
conferences  of  the  lime  be  look  a  leading  part.  At  the  Con- 
vention of  Smalkatd  (1S37)  he  signed  the  articles  on  his  own 
behalf  and  that  of  his  friend  Justus  Menius.    In  1 5jS  he  was  in 

Henry  VUL  on  the  basis  of  Ihe  Augsburg  Confession,  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  Lutheran  reformation;  a  project  which 
Myconius  caustically  ofuerved  might  have  prospered  on  con- 
dition that  Henry  wu  allowed  to  be  pope.  Neat  year  be  wis 
employed  In  the  auM  of  the  Reformalioa  in  Leipiig.  Not 
pan  of  his  peraiaient  work  in  Gothi  w. 


of  iti 


I  of  April  iu,6.    He 


id  nine  cbildien,  four  of  whom  were  livini  in  1J41. 

Though  he  published  a  guod  many  tracEi  and  pamphlets,  Myroniua 

ss  not  dblincuisbed  a>  a  wriler.     His  Jlui»u  rifinwaliitii. 


T&:, 


BCiSI" 


(A.  Co.*) 


Utmariam  . . .  (1710):  C.R.  G.  LfflnmalBch. 
(181J);  K.  F.  Udderhosi,  F.  UycmM  (l» 
ittlsiki  Biof.  (1U6):  O.  ScKmidl  and  G 
RiaUnciUapidit  (1903I, 

■TCOKIDS,  OSWALD  (1488-1551),  Zwinglisn  divine,  was 
bom  at  Lucerne  In  14S8.  His  family  name  was  GtisshUsler; 
his  lather  was  a  milter;  hence  be  was  also  called  Moittobis. 
The  name  Myconius  leems  to  have  been  given  him  by  £ra.imus. 


called,  a 


)l  Holbe 


where  (isiS)  he  sttafbed  himself  tr  ... 

Zwingll.  This  led  to  his  being  Innslerred  to  Lucerne,  and 
again  (1513)  reinstated  al  Zurich.  On  the  death  of  Zwingli 
(i5]0  he  migrated  to  Basel,  and  there  held  the  o9ice  of  lawn's 
prtschei,  and  (till  1541)  tbe  chair  of  New  Teslamenl  exegesis. 
His  spirit  wsa  comprehensive;  in  confessional  matters  he  was  for 
a  union  of  all  Protestants;  though  a  Zwinglisn,  his  readiness 

him  trouble  with  tbe  Zwinglian  stalwatti.  He  had,  however, 
a  distinguished  foUowet  in  Theodore  Bibtisnder.  He  died  on 
the  I4tb  of  October  issi. 

Among  his  several  ttictues,  tbe  noat  Important  is  Ce  H.  Zmi*-"! 
wiu  If  ttila  (I5J6).  translated  into  Engliih  by  Henr-  " 
(ijAl).    See  MeUuorAdan.  ViUlbsIgfinm  (--' 
holer.  0.  Myaniiii  (iS'l):  K-  B-  Hagenbacb,  J 
~"         --ll8S9);F.  M.  Ledderhoir    ■      ' " 


Myamiul  |lSso);F.  M.  Ledi 
M6) ;  B.  Riggentisch  and  Egli, 


iKauFi 


Henry  B ^. 

0);^M.  Kireh- 


MTDDELTOX  (or  Mtdoleton),  SIR  HDOH,.B*rt.  (c.  1560- 
i6ji),  contractor  of  the  New  River  scheme  lor  supplying  London 
with  water,  was  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Richard  Myddellon, 
governor  of  Denbigh  Castle.    Hugh  became  a  successful  London 


MYELAT— MYERS 
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foldsmitb,  occupying  a  shop  In  Bassihaw,  or  Basinghall  Street; 
he  made  money  by  commercial  ventures  on  the  Spanish  main, 
being  aasociAted  in  these  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh;  and  he  was 
also  interested  in  cloth-making.  He  was  an  alderman,  and  then 
recorder  of  Denbigh,  and  was  member  of  parliament  for  this 
borough  from  1603  to  1628.  In  1609  Myddelton  took  over  from 
the  corporatum  of  London  the  projected  scheme  for  supplying 
the  dty  with  water  obtained  from  springs  near  Ware,  in  Hert- 
fordshire. For  this  purpose  he  made  a  canal  about  10  ft.  wide 
and  4  ft.  deep  and  over  38  m.  in  length,  which  discharged  its 
waters  into  a.  reservoir  at  Islington  called  the  New  River  Head. 
The  completion  of  this  great  undertaking  put  a  severe  strain 
upon  Mydddton's  financial  resources,  and  in  161 3  he  was 
soccesaful  in  tecuzing  monetary  assistance  from  James  I.  The 
work  was  completed  in  1 613  and  Myddelton  was  made  the  first 
governor  of  the  company,  which,  however,  was  not  a  financial 
success  until  after  his  death.  In  recognition  of  his  services  he 
was  made  a  baronet  in  1622.  Myddelton  was  also  engaged  in 
working  some  lead  and  silver  mines  in  Cardiganshire  and  in 
reclaiming  a  piece  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  from  the  sea.  He  died 
on  the  xoth  of  December  1631,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St  Matthew,  Friday  Street,  London.  He  had  a  family  of  ten 
SODS  and  six  daughters. 

One  of  Sir  Hugh's  brothers  was  Sir  Thomas  Myddelton 
(c.  is50'i6si)f  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  another  was  William 
MydddUm  (c.  1556-1621),  poet  and  seaman,  who  died  at  Antwerp 
on  the  37th  of  March  1621. 

Sir  Thomas  was  a  member  of  parliament  under  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  was  chosen  lord  mayor  on  the  2Qth  of  September  16 13, 
the  day  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  New  River.  Under  James  I. 
and  Charles  L  he  represented  the  city  of  London  in  parliament, 
and  he  helped  Rowland  Heylyn  to  publish  the  first  popular 
ecfition  of  the  Bible  in  Welsh.  He  died  on  the  1 2th  of  August 
163X.  Sir  Thomas's  son  and  heir,  Sir  Thomas  Myddelton 
(1586-1666),  was  a  meihber  of  the  Long  Parliament,  being  an 
adherent  of  the  popular  party.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  Civ^il 
War  he  served  in  Shropshire  and  in  north  Wales,  gaining  a 
signal  Miccess  over  the  royalists  at  Oswestry  in  July  1644,  and 
another  at  Montgomery  in  the  following  September.  In  1659, 
however,  he  joined  the  rising  of  the  royalists  under  Sir  George 
Booth,  and  in  August  of  this  year  he  was  forced  to  surrender 
bis  reydence.  Chirk  Castle.  His  eldest  son,  Thomas  (d.  1663), 
was  made  a  baronet  in  1660,  a  dignity  which  became  extinct 
when  William  the  4th  baronet  died  in  17 18. 

HTELAT.  a  division  of  the  southern  Shan  States  of  Burma, 
iocloding  sixteen  states,  none  of  any  great  size,  with  a  total 
area  of  3723  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  in  1901  of  119,415. 
The  name  properly  means  "  the  unoccupied  country,"  but  it 
has  beesi  occupied  for  many  centuries.  All  central  Myelat  and 
great  parts  of  the  northern  and  southern  portions  consist  of 
roDiog  iprassy  downs  quite  denuded  of  jungle.  It  has  a  great 
variey  of  different  races,  Taungthus  and  Danus  being  perhaps 
the  mo^  numerous.  They  are  all  more  or  less  hybrid  races.  The 
ckkfs  of  the  Myelat  are  known  by  the  Burmese  title  of  gwegunk- 
mu,  ijc  chiefs  paying  the  revenue  in  silver.  The  amount 
pa«i  by  the  chiefs  to  the  British  government  is  Rs.  99,567. 
The  largest  state,  Loi  L6ng,  has  an  area  of  1600  sq.  m.,  a  great 
part  of  which  is  barren  hills.  The  smallest,  Nam  Hkon,  had  no 
more  than  4  sq.  m.,  and  has  been  recently  absorbed  in  a  neigh- 
booring  state.  The  majority  of  the  states  cover  less  than 
100  sq.  m.  Under  British  administration  the  chiefs  have  powers 
of  a  magistrate  of  the  second  class.  The  chief  cultivation 
besides  rice  is  sugar-cane,  and  considerable  quantities  of  crude 
sugar  are  exported.  There  is  a  considerable  potato  cultivation, 
vhicfa-can  be  indefinitely  extended  when  cheaper  means  of 
export  are  provided.    Wheat  also  grows  very  well. 

■TELITI8  (from  Gr.  /wcXir,  marrow)  a  disease  which  by 
isfianunation  induces  destructive  changes  in  the  tissues  com- 
poaiag  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  acute  variety  the  nerve  elements 
ia  tlie  affected  part  become  disintegrated  and  softened,  but 
Rpatr  may  take  place;  in  the  chronic  form  the  change  is  slower, 
and  t|ie  ^**«*««"^  area  tends  tp.becomc  denser  (sclerosed),  the 


nerve-substance  being  replaced  by  connective  tissue.  Myelitis 
may  affect  any  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  its  symptoms  and 
progress  will  vary  accordingly.  Its  most  frequent  site  is  in 
the  lower  part,  and  its  existence  there  is  marked  by  the  sudden 
or  gradual  occurrence  of  weakness  of  motor  power  in  the  legs 
(which  tends  to  pass  into  complete  paralysis),  impairment  or 
loss  of  sensibility  in  the  parts  implicated,  nutritive  changes 
affecting  the  skin  and  giving  rise  to  bed-sores,  together  with 
bladder  and  bowel  derangements.  In  the  acute  form,  in  which 
there  is  at  first  pain  in  the  region  of  the  spine  and  much  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  death  may  take  place  rapidly  from 
extension  of  the  disease  to  those  portions  of  the  cord  connected 
with  the  muscles  of  respiration  and  the  heart,  from  an  acute 
bed-sore,  which  is  very  apt  to  form,  or  from  some  intercurrent 
disease.  Recovery  to  a  certain  extent  may,  however,  take 
place;  or,  again,  the  disease  may  pass  into  the  chronic  form. 
In  the  latter  the  progress  is  usually  slow,  the  general  health 
remaining  tolerably  good  for  a  time,  but  gradually  the  strength 
fails,  the  patient  becomes  more  helpless,  and  ultimately  sinks 
exhausted  or  is  cut  off  by  some  complication.  The  chief 
causes  of  myelitis  are  injuries  or  diseases  affecting  the  spinal 
column,  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  membranes  of  the 
cord  to  its  substance  (see  MENiNcms),  exposure  to  cold  and 
damp,  and  occasionally  some  pre-existing  constitutional  morbid 
condition,  such  as  syphilis  or  a  fever.  Any  debilitating  cause  or 
excess  in  mode  of  life  will  act  powerfully  in  predisposing  to  this 
malady.  The  disease  is  most  common  in  adults.  The  treatment 
for  myelitis  in  its  acute  stage  is  similar  to  that  for  spinal 
meningitis.  When  the  disease  is  chronic  the  most  that  can  be 
hoped  for  is  the  relief  of  symptoms  by  careful  nursing  and 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  body  and  its  functions.  Good 
is  sometimes  derived  from  massage  and  the  use  of  baths  and 
douches  to  the  spine. 

MYERS.  FREDERIC  WILUAM  HENRY  (1843-1901).  English 
poet  and  essayist,  son  of  Frederic  Myers  of  Keswick — author  of 
Lectures  on  Great  Men  (2856)  and  Catholic  Thoughts  (first  collected 
1873),  ^  ^>o6k  marked  by  a  most  admirable  prose  style — was  born 
at  Keswick,  Cumberland,  on  the  6th  of  February  1843,  and  edu- 
cated at  Cheltenham  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
won  a  long  list  of  honours  and  in  1865  was  appointed  classical 
lecturer.  He  had  no  love  for  teaching,  which  he  soon  discon- 
tinued, but  he  took  up  his  permanent  abode  at  Cambridge  in 
1872,'  when  he  became  a  school  inspector  under  the  Education 
Department.  Meanwhile  he  published,  in  1867,  a^  unsuccessful 
essay  for  the  Seatonian  prize,  a  poem  entitled  St  Paul,  which  met 
at  the  hands  of  the  general  public  with  a  success  that  would  be 
difficult  to  explain,  for  it  lacks  sincerity  and  represents  views 
which  the  writer  rapidly  outgrew.  It  was  followed  by  small 
volumes  of  collected  verses  in  1870  and  1882:  both  are  marked 
by  a  flow  of  rhetorical  ardour  which  culminates  in  a  poem  of 
real  beauty,  "  The  Renewal  of  Youth,"  in  the  1882  collection. 
His  best  verse  is  in  heroic  couplets.  Myers  is  more  likely  to 
be  remembered  by  his  two  volumes  of  Essays,  Classical  and 
Modern  (1883).  The  essay  on  Virgil,  by  far  the  best  thing  he 
ever  wrote,  represents  the  matured  enthusiasm  of  a  student  and 
a  disciple  to  whom  the  exquisite  artificiality  and  refined  culture 
of  Virgil's  method  were  profoundly  congenial.  Next  to  this  in 
value  is  the  carefully  wrought  essay  on  Ancient  Greek  Oracles 
(this  had  first  appeared  in  Hellenica).  Scarcely  less  delicate 
in  phrasing  and  perception,  if  less  penetrating  in  insight,  is  the 
monograph  on  Wordsworth  (1881)  for  the  "  English  Men  of 
Letters  "  series.  In  1882,  after  several  years  of  inquiry  and 
discussion,  Myers  took  the  lead  among  a  small  band  of  explorers 
(including  Henry  Sidgwick  and  Richard  Hodgson,  Edmund 
Gumey  and  F.  Podmore),  who.  founded  the  society  for  Psychical 
Research.  He  continued  for  many  years  to  be  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  society,  a  position  for  which  his  perfervidum  ingenium, 
still  more  his  abnormal  fluency  and  alertness,  admirably  fitted 
him.  He  contributed  greatly  to  the  coherence  of  the  society 
by  steering  a  mid-course  between  extremes  (the  extreme  sceptics 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  enthusiastic  spiritualists  on  the 
other),  and  by  helping  to  sift  and  revise  the  cumbrous  mass  of 
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Frecudints,  the  cfaicf  concrcie  : 

WjhIojmj  aj  l*t  Lirini  (1886),  lo  -nitn  nc  tomnnuica  uiE  m- 
iroduction.  Like  many  ihcomis,  he  hid  a  ficuliy  loi  ignaring 
hini  lacii,  and  in  his  aniiely  to  geatnMit  pkiuibly  upon  the 
»lleged  data,  and  to  hammer  out  Itrikinf  foimulae,  hLi  insight 
into  the  reaJ  character  of  the  Fvidence  may  have  left  Hmelhing 
10  be  desired.    Hi:  long  leiiei  of  pipen  on  subliminal  conicioui- 

called  tf  K>«iii  Pcsomlily  and  Us  Sunitat  of  Budily  Dcaih  (i  vols. 
190J),  consiituie  hia  own  chief  contribution  lo  psychical  theory. 
This,  u  he  Umsell  would  have  been  the  fini  ID  admit,  was  little 
moie  than  provisional ;  but  Professor  Willijuii  JomH  hai  pointed 
out  that  the  series  of  papers  on  subliminal  consdouinesi  is  "  the 
first   altcfnpl    lo   consider   the  phenomena   ol   billucinilion, 

connected  puts  of  one  whole  lubjed."  The  list  work  published 
in  his  lifetime  wu  a  imiU  collection  of  essays,  Sciaici  dud  a 
Pulure  Life  (1B9J).  He  died  it  Rome  on  (be  i;th  of  January 
1901.  but  was  buried  in  his  native  toil  It  Keswick. 

NVIKOTAM,  a  district  in  the  Meiktila  division  of  Upper 
Burma.  It  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Imwiddy,  to  the  south  of 
Mindilay,  on  the  east  baiJ:  of  the  river.  Area,  nn  tq.  m. 
Pop.  (iqoi),  )56,<>53.  showing  an  increase  of  1  %  in  the  decade 
and  a  densily  of  114  inhabitants  lo  the  square  mile.  The  greater 
part  of  Ihe  district  is  flat,  especially  to  the  north  and  along  ihe 
banks  of  the  Irrawaddy.  Inland  the  country  rises  in  genily 
undulating  alopei.  The  most  noticeable  feature  is  Pops  hill, 
an  eiiioct  volcano,  in  ihe  south-eastern  comer  of  the  district. 
The  highen  peak  is  496]  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  cUmale  is  dry 
and  heBlihy,  with  high  south  winds  from  March  lilt  September. 
The  annual  cainloU  averages  about  35  in.  The  temperature 
varies  between  ie&*  and  70°  F.    The  ordinary  crops  are  millet, 
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il  nanhcily  of  the  districts  of  Upper 
tiuima  m  tne  Minaauy  division,  separated  from  Bhamo  district 
in  iSgs.  It  is  cut  up  into  strips  by  comparatively  law  parallel 
ranges  of  hills  running  in  a  general  way  north  Ind  south.  The 
chief  pilin  is  that  of  Myilkyini,  covering  600  K).  m.  To  the 
east  of  the  Irrawaddy,  which  bisects  the  district,  it  is  low-lying 
and  manhy.  To  the  west  it  rises  10  a  higher  level,  and  is  mostly 
dry.  Eicept  in  the  hills  inhabited  by  the  Kichin  tribes  there 
are  practically  no  villages  oFI  the  line  of  Ihe  Irrawaddy.    The 

lies  in  Ibe  south-west  of  the  district.  A  very  small  amount  of 
cultivaiion  is  carried  on,  mostly  irilhout  irrigalion.  Area, 
slimated  population  (1901)  6], 


.    More  than 


ibabit  the  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  Imwaddy. 
The  beadquiTtCTS  town,  MnTKviN*,  had  in  1901  a  population  of 
j6i8.  It  is  Ihe  limit  of  navigation  on  the  Irrawaddy,  ind  tbe 
terminus  ol  the  railway  from  Rangoon  and  Sagiing. 

MYLODOB  (Cr.  for  "  mill-tooth  "  from  tivXui  and  ASoio),  1 
genus  of  eitincl  American  cdentite  mammals,  typiAed  by  a 
species  [Si.  Iathn!\  from  (he  Pleistocene  of  Kentucky  and  other 

the  corresponding  fortnalions  of  South  America,  especially 
Argentina  and  Brazil.  The  mytodons  belong  lo  Ihe  group  ol 
grDund-stoths.  and  are  generally  included  in  the  family  tfrfiilt- 
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1  is  shorter  and  lower  than  in  UciOlarimm 
vertical  expansion  of  the  middle  of  the  lower  jiw, 
I  ilso  eiiend  neirly  to  (he  front  of  the  jawi;  bolh 
1  being  sbih-like.  In  the  fore  feet  the  three  inner 
(e  claws,  while  the  two  outer  ones  ire  rudimentiry 
in  Ihe  hind-limbs  tbe  lirsl  toe  is  wanting,  as  in 
but  tbe  second  and  third  are  clawed.  The  skin 
med  by  a  number  of  small  deeply-embedded  bony 
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remains,  which  include 

only  the  skeleton  and  sk 
found  buried  in  grass  which  appears  to  have 
up  by  man,  and  i(  thus  seems  not  only  evidi 
ground-sloths  dwelt  in  the  cave,  bui  thai  there  is 

caled  sUle  by  the  early  human  inhabitants  of  P»l»goni».  The 
eilremely  fresh  condition  of  (he  remains  has  given  rise  to  the 
idea    that   GossoAerittm   may   still  be  living  in  the  wilds  ol 

Si^idoiliiriiiM  is  another  ttnui  of  large  South  American  Plcuto- 
cene  ground-slot  hi.  characlcrind,  amone  other  feature*,  by  (he 
elonfaiion  and  s^ndcrneu  ol  the  sVuU.  which  thus  make*  a  decided 
approKimaiian  (0  the  anica(er  type,  akbou^h  retaining  the  full 
wriem  of  cheeh-leeth,  which  were,  of  cwrse.  csKnIial  to  an  herbl- 
voroui  animal.  The  feet  resemble  Ihoie  of  Uttiuktrimm.  A  much 
smaller  South  American  species  represents  the  nnut  Nelliretlnriiim^ 

In  North  America  Uyliden  was  accompsnicd  by  another  gigantic 
species  typifyiiw  the  genus  Jtfeio/eiiyK.  in  which  the  fore  part  of  (he 
skull  wai  uiually  wide,  and  the  third  and  ff'unh  front  toes  caTTied 
eLaws.     Aoothcr  genus  hat  been  described  fiom  the  PleisiDCent 
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ol  Ndmska,  as  Panm;ileian\  it  lia>  only  four  pain  of  teeth,  and  an 
doi^ace  skull  with  an  inflated  mtizde.  All  the  above  genera  differ 
from  MemOktrimm  in  liavtng  a  foramen  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tower 
cad  of  the  hunacnis.  A  presumed  Urge  ground-sloth  from  Mada- 
gascar has  been  described,  on  the  evidence  of  a  limb-bone,  as  Brady^ 
Ikmam,  but  it  is  suggested  by  Dr  F.  Ameghino  that  the  specimen 
really  bcfef^  to  a  lemuroid.  Be  thn  as  it  may,  the  North  American 
nammals  described  as  Merofius  and  Morotkeriumt  in  the  bdief  that 
thtf  were  ground-sloths,  are  really  referable  to  the  ungulate  group 


Aacylopoda. 

Aobough  a  few  of  the  Pleistocene  ground-sloths,  such  as  Notkro- 
fui  and  rietkroAtrium  {^CododoH)^  were  of  comparatively  small 
ne,  in  tlie  Santa  Cnu  beds  of  Patagonia  few  of  the  representatives 
o(  the  family  much  caiceeded  a  lUMem  sloth  in  sise.  The  best- 
known  genenc  types  are  EttckoloeoOs,  Hapalops  and  Pseudakapaiops^ 
of  which  considerable  portions  of  the  skeleton  have  been  disinterred, 
la  these  diminutive  ground-sloths  the  crowns  of  the  cheek-teeth 
appraadied  the  prismatic  form  characteristic  of  Mt^teyherium, 
ai  distiiK^  from  the  subcylindrical  type  occurring  m  Mylcdon, 

B]^  many  palaeontologists  a  noup  of  North  American  Lower 
Tenary  mammals,  known  as  Canodonta,  has  been  regarded  as 
representing  the  ancestral  stock  of  the  ground-sloths  and  those  of 
ouer  Sooth  American  edentates;  but  according^  to  Professor  W.  B. 
Scott  this  view  is  incorrect  and  there  is  no  affinity  between  the  two 
graaps.  If  this  be  so,  we  are  still  in  complete  oarkness  as  to  the 
ttock  from  which  the  South  American  edentates  are  derived. 

See  W.  B.  Scott,  Mammalia  ef  the  Santa  Cna  Beds,  Edentata, 
Rep.,  PrxDoeton  Exped.  to  Patagonia,  vol.  v.  (1903-1904) ;  B.  Brown 
it  New  Gemms  of  Ground-Slctk  from  Ike  Pleistocene  of  Nebraska, 
BiilL  Amcr.  Mua.  Nat.  Hist.,  xix,  569  (1903).  (R.  L.*) 

ITLOHRB  (Gr.  foKSv,  a  mill),  in  petrology,  a  rock  which  has 
beea  crushed  and  ground  down  by  earth  movement  and  at  the 
same  time  rendered  compact  by  pressure.  Mylonites  are  fine- 
grained, sometimes  even  flinty,  in  appearance,  and  often  banded 
ia  paralkl  fashion  with  stripes  of  varying  composition.  The 
great  majority  are  qiiartxose  rocks,  such  as  quartaite  and  quarts- 
sdurt;  bat  in  almost  any  type  of  rock  mylonltic  structure  may 
be  developed.  Gneisses  of  various  kinds,  hornblende-schists, 
chkrite-sdiists  and  limestones  are  not  infrequently  found  in 
bdu  of  mykmitic  rock.  The  process  of  crushing  by  which 
BykNutes  are  formed  is  known  also  as  "  granulitization  "  and 
"  catadasis,"  and  mylonites  are  often  described  as  granulitcs, 
tho«^  the  two  terms  are  not  strictly  equivalent  in  all  their 
applications.  Mylonites  occur  in  regions  where  there  has 
been  ooosiderable  metamorphism.  Thrust  planes  and  great 
levetxd  faults  are  often  bounded  by  rocks  which  have  all  been 
cnahed  to  fine  slabby  mylonites,  that  split  readily  along  planes 
panOd  to  the  direction  in  which  movement  has  taken  place. 
These  '*  crash-belts  "  may  be  only  a  few  feet  or  several  hundred 
yards  broad.  The  movements  have  probably  taken  place  slowly 
vithoat  great  me  of  temperature,  and  hence  the  rocks  have  not 
teciystalli»d  to  any  extent. 

Cmahiog  and  movement  on  so  extensive  a  scale  are  to  be  expected 
principally  in  regions  consisting  of  rocks  greatly  foldeo  and 
caopcesaed.  Hence  mylonites  are  commonest  in  Archean  regions, 
bet  may  be  found  also  in  Carboniferous  and  later  rocks  where  the 
aeoeanry  conditions  have  prevailed.  Within  a  short  space  it  is 
often  pTsriMr  to  trace  rocks  from  a  normal  to  a  highly  mylonised 
csadkiDii,  and  to  foUow  by  means  of  the  microscope  all  the  stages 
of  the  process.  A  sandstone,  grit,  or  fine  <iuartaose  conglomerate, 
(or  example,  when  it  approaches  a  mylonttic  zone  begins  to  lose 
tts  dastic  or  pebbly  structure.  The  rounded  grains  of  quartz 
beoomc  cracked,  especially  near  their  edges,  and  are  then  surrounded 
by  aarrow  borders,  consisting  of  detached  granules:  this  b  dueto  the 
pdables  being  pressed  together  and  forced  to  pun  one  another  as  the 
rack  yiekfo  to  the  prenures  which  overcome  its  rigidity.   Then  each 

rrtz  grain  breaJcs  up  into  a  mosaic  of  little  angular  fragments; 
rounded  pebbles  are  flattened  out  and  become  lenticular  or  cake- 
ihaped-  Finally  only  a  small  oval  patch  of  fine  intertocking  quartz 
p»aaa  is  left  to  todiote  the  position  of  the  pebble,  and  if  the  matrix 
B  qaartAMe  this  gradually  blends  with  it  and  a  uniform  fine-grained 
qartaese  rock  results.  If  felspar  b  present  it  may  becnroe  crushed 
hkg  quartz,  but  often  tends  to  recrystallize  as  quartz  and  muacovite, 
the  miaute  Kales  of  white  mica  being  parallel  to  the  foliation  or 
haiwfiag  of  the  rock,  and  a  findy  granulitic  or  mylonitic  quarts- 
sdast  »  the  product.  In  homblendic  rocks,  such  asepioiorite, 
ai^ihibolite  and  hornblende-schist,  the  mineral  compodtion  may 
Raaia  aadias^^,  but  very  often  chk>rite,  carbonates  and  biotite 
develop,  epidote  and  aphene  bdng  also  frequent.  Biotite-  and  mus- 
cgvifee-giiaeases  yield  very  |>erfect  mybmtes,  in  which  the  micas 
ha«e  parallrf  orientation,  giving  the  rock  a  flat  banding  and  marked 
whistosity  (see  Pitrolocy.  Ft  iv.,  fig.  6).  When  these  mybnitic 
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gneisses  contain  pink  garnet  (often  with  kyanite  or  silUmanite) 
they  pass  into  noiinal  gnnulites;  limestones,  if  fossiliferous,  become 
changed  into  findy  crystalline  mames,  often  fissile,  sometimes  with 
lenticular  or  aafm  structure.  An  interesting  variety  of  mylonite, 
devekipcd  in  granite-porphyry  and  gndas,  b  fine,  dark  and  almost 
vitreous  in  appearance,  consbting  rnainly  of  very  minute  grains  of 

Jiuarts  and  Tebpar  and  resembling  flint  in  appearance.  These 
orm  threads  and  vdn-Iike  streaks  ramifying  tnrough  the  normal 
rocks.  Examples  are  furnished  by  the  flinty<rushes  of  west  Scot- 
land and  the  '^  trap-shotten  "  gnebses  of  south  India.      (J.  S.  F.) 

HTIIBMSIlfOH.  or  Maxkansingh,  a  dbtrict  of  British  Indui, 
in  the  Dacca  division  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  It  occupies 
a  portion  of  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra  east  of  the 
main  channel  (called  the  Jamuna)  and  north  of  Dacca.  The 
adminbtrativc  headquarters  are  at  Nasirabad,  sometimes  called 
Mymensingh  town.  Area,  6333  sq.  m.  Pop.  (zpoi),  3,9x5,068, 
showing  an  increase  of  1 3*8%  in  the  decade.  The  diistrict  b 
for  the  most  part  levd  and  open,  covered  with  well-cultivated 
fields,  and  intersected  by  numerous  riven.  The  Madhupur 
jungle  b  a  slightly  elevated  tract,  extending  from  the  north  of 
Dacca  dbtrict  into  the  heart  of  Mymensingh;  its  average  height 
is  about  60  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  it 
nowhere  exceeds  xoo  ft.  The  jungle  contains  abundance  of  sOl, 
valuable  both  as  timber  and  for  charcoal.  The  only  other  elevated 
tract  in  the  district  b  on  the  southern  border,  where  the  Susang 
hiUs  rise.  They  are  for  the  most  part  covered  with  tUck  thorny 
jungle,  but  in  parts  are  barren  and  rocky.  The  Jamuna  forms 
the  western  boundary  of  Mymensingh  for  a  course  of  94  m.  It  b 
navigable  for  large  boats  thrqughout  the  year;  and  during  the 
rainy  season  it  expands  in  many  places  to  5  or  6  m.  in  breadth. 
The  Brahmaputra  enters  Mymensingh  at  its  north-western 
corner  near  Karaibari,  and  flows  south-east  and  south  till  it 
joins  the  Meghna  a  little  bdow  Bhairab  Bazar.  The  gradual 
formation  of  ckars  and  bars  of  sand  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
has  diverted  the  main  volume  of  water  into  the  present  channd 
of  the  Jamuna,  which  has  in  consequence  become  of  much  more 
importance  than  the  Brahmaputra  proper.  The  Meghna  only 
flows  for  a  short  distance  through  the  south-east  portion  of 
the  dbtrict,  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  parts  of  which 
abound  in  marshes.  The  staple  crops  of  the  cotmtry  are  rice, 
jute  and  oil-seeds.  A  branch  line  of  the  Eastern  Bengal  railway 
runs  north  from  Dacca  through  Nasirabad,  &c.,  to  the  Jamuna. 
The  dbtrict  was  severely  affected  by  the  earthquake  of  the 
1 2th  of  June  1897. 

MYNOS,  SIR  CHRISTOPHER  (1635-1666),  Britbh  admiral, 
came  of  a  Norfolk  family.  Pepys'  story  of  his  humble  birth  is 
said  to  be  erroneous.  It  is  probable  that  he  saw  a  good  deal  of 
sea-service  before  1648.  He  first  appears  prominently  as  the 
captain  of  the  "  Elisabeth,"  which  after  a  sharp  action  brought 
in  a  Dutch  convoy  with  two  men-of-war  as  prizes.  From  1653 
to  1655  he  continued  to  command  the  "  Elisabeth,"  high  in 
favour  with  the  council  of  state  and  recommended  for  promotion 
by  the  flag  oflicers  under  whom  he  served.  In  1655  he  was 
appointed  to  the  "  Marston  Moor,"  the  crew  of  which  was  on  the 
verge  of  mutiny.  Hb  firm  measures  quelled  the  insubordinate 
spirit,  and  he  took  the  vessel  out  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
remained  for  some  years.  The  Restoration  government  retained 
him  in  hb  command,  and  in  1664  he  was  made  vice-admiral  in 
Prince  Rupert's  squadron.  As  vice-admiral  of  the  White  he  flew 
hb  flag  at  Lowestoft  in  1665,  and  for  his  share  in  that  action 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  the  following  year  he 
served  under  the  new  lord  high  admiral,  Sandwich,  as  vice- 
admiral  of  the  Blue.  He  was  on  detachment  with  Prince  Rupert 
when  the  great  Four  Days'  Battle  began,  but  returned  to  the 
main  fleet  in  time  to  take  part,  and  in  thb  action  he  recdved  a 
wound  of  which  he  died. 

MYONEMES,  in  Infusoria  and  some  Flagellates,  the  differ- 
entiated threads  of  ectosarc,  which  are  contractile  and  doubly 
refractive,  performing  the  function  of  muscular  fibres  in  the 
Mctazoa. 

MYRA  (mod.  Dembre),  an  andent  town  of  Lyda  situated  a 
short  dbtance  inland  between  the  rivers  Myrus  and  Andracus. 
In  common  with  that  of  most  other  Lycian  towns  its  early  hbtory 
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ir  not  known,  and  it  does  not  pUy  any  part  of  importance  in 
either  GsDek  or  Roman  annals.  Its  fame  begins  with  Chris- 
tianity. There  St  Paul  touched  on  his  last  journey  westward 
(a.d.  62),  and  changed  into  "  a  ship  of  Alexandria,  sailing  into 
Italy."  In  the  3rd  century  the  great  St  Nicholas,  bom  at 
Patara,  was  its  bbhop,  and  he  died  and  was  buried  at  Myra.  His 
tomb  u  still  shown,  but  his  relics  are  supposed  to  have  been  trans- 
lated to  Ban  in  Italy  in  the  nth  century.  Theodosius  II.  made 
Myra  the  Byzantine  capital  of  Lycia,  and  as  such  It  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  Harun  al-Rashid  in  808.  The  town  seems  shortly 
afterwards  to  have  decayed.  A  small  Turkish  village  occupied 
the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  acropolis,  and  a  little  Greek  monastery 
lay  about  a  mile  westward  by  the  church  of  St  Nicholas.  The 
latter  has  formed  the  nucleus  of  modern  Dembre,  which  has 
been  increased  by  settlers  from  the  Greek  island  of  Castel6rizo. 
Myra  has  three  notable  sights,  its  carved  cliff-cemetery,  its 
theatre,  and  its  church  of  St  Nicholas.  The  first  is  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  Lydan  rock-tomb  groups.  The  western  scarp 
of  the  acropolis  has  been  sculptured  into  a  number  of  sepulchres 
imitating  wooden  houses  with  pillared  facades,  some  of  which 
have  pediment  reliefs  and  inscriptions  in  Lycian.  The  theatre 
lies  at  the  foot  of  this  cliff  and  is  partly  excavated  out  of  it, 
partly  built.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  preservation  of  its  corri- 
dors. The  auditorium  is  perfect  in  the  lower  part,  and  the 
scena  sUIl  retains  some  of  its  decoration— both  columns  and 
carved  entablature.  The  church  of  St  Nicholas  lies  out  in 
the  plain,  at  the  western  end  of  Dembre,  near  a  small  monastery 
and  new  church  recently  built  with  Russian  money.  Its  floor 
is  far  below  the  present  level  of  the  plain,  and  until  recently  the 
church  was  half  filled  with  earth.  The  excavation  of  it  was 
undertaken  by  Russians  about  1894  and  it  cost  Dembre  dear; 
for  the  Ottoman  government,  suspicious  of  foreign  designs  on 
the  neighbouring  harbour  of  KikoVa,  proceeded  to  inhibit  all 
sale  of  property  in  the  plain  and  to  place  Dembre  under  a  minor 
state  of  siege.  The  ancient  church  is  of  the  domed  basilica 
form  with  throne  and  seats  still  existent  in  the  tribunal.  In 
the  south  aisle  as  a  tomb  with  marble  balustrade  which  is  pointed 
out  as  that  wherein  St  Nicholas  was  laid.  The  locality  of  the 
tomb  is  very  probably  genuine,  but  its  present  ornament,  m 
well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  church,  seems  of  later  date  (end 
of  7th  century  ?).  None  the  less  this  is  among  the  most  interest- 
ing early  Christian  churches  in  Asia  Minor.  There  are  also 
extensive  ruins  of  Andriaca,  the  port  of  Myra,  about  3  m.  west, 
containing  churches,  baths,  and  a  great  grain  store,  inscribed 
with  Hadrian's  name.  They  lie  along. the  course  of  the  Andraki 
river,  whose  navigable  estuary  is  still  fringed  with  ruinous 
quays. 

See  E.  Petersen  and  F.  v.  Luschan,  JUisen  in  Lykien,  6fc.  (1889). 

(D.  G.  H.) 

MTRIAPODA  (Gr.  for  "  many-legged  ").  arthropod  animals 
of  which  centipedes  and  millipedes  are  familiar  examples. 
Linnaeus  included  them  in  his  Insecta  Aptera  together  with 
Crustacea  and  Arachnida;  in  1796  P.  A.  Latreille  designated 
them  as  Myriopoda,  making  of  them,  along  with  the  Crustacean 
Oniscus,  one  of  the  seven  orders  into  which  he  divided  the 
Aptera  of  Linnaeus.  Later  on  J.  C.  Savigny,  by  study  of  the 
mouth-parts,  clearly  distinguished  them  from  Insects  and  Crus- 
tacea. In  18x4  W.  £.  Leach  defined  them  and  divided  them  into 
Centipedes  and  Millipedes.  In  1825  Latreille  carried  further 
the  observations  of  Leach,  and  suggested  that  the  two  groups 
were  very  distinct,  the  millipedes  being  nearer  Cnistacea  and 
the  centipedes  approaching  Arachnida  and  Insecta.  Although 
Latreille's  suggestion  has  not  been  adopted,  it  is  recognized  that 
centipedes  and  millipedes  are  too  far  apart  to  be  united  as 
Myriapoda,  and  they  are  now  treated  as  separate  classes  of 
the  Arthropoda.  See  Centipeoe  (ChUopoda)  and  Milupeob 
(Diplopoda). 

MTRMIDONES,  in  Greek  legend,  an  Achaean  race,  in  Homeric 
times  inhabiting  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly.  According  to  the  andent 
tradition,  their  original  home  was  Aegina,  whence  they  crossed 
over  to  Thessaly  with  Peleus,  but  the  converse  view  is  now 
more  generally  accepted.    Their  name  is  derived  from  a  supposed 


ancestor,  son  of  Zeus  and  Eurymedusa,  who  was  wooed  by  the 

god  in  the  form  of  an  ant  (Gr.  fibpiai^)i  or  from  the  repeopling 

of  Aegina  (when  all  its  inhabitants  had  died  of  the  plague)  with 

ants  changed  into  men  by  Zeus  at  the  prayer  of  Aeacus,  king  of 

the  islands     The  word  "  myrmidon "  has  passed  into  the 

En^ish  language  to  denote  a  subordinate  who  carries  out  the 

orders  of  his  superior  without  mercy  or  consideration  for  others. 

See  Stnbo  viii.  375,  tx.  433 ;  Homer,  Iliads  ti.  681 ;  ichoL  on  Pindar 
Nem.  lit.  21 ;  Clem.  Alex.,  Protrepiiamt  p.  34,  ed.  Potter.  . 

MYROBALANS,  the  name  given  to  the  astringent  fruits  of 
several  spedes  of  Terminaliat  largely  used  in  India  for  dyeing 
and  tanning  and  exported  for  the  same  purpose.  They  are 
large  deciduous  trees  and  belong  to  the  family  Combretaceae. 
The  chief  kinds  are  the  chebulic  or  black  myrobalan,  from 
Terminalia  Chebula,  which  are  smooth,  and  the  beleric,  from 
T.  bderica,  which  are  five-angled  and  covered  with  a  greyish 
down. 

MYRON,  a  Greek  sculptor  of  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  B.C. 
He  was  bom  at  Eleutherae  on  the  borders  of  Boeotia  and  Attica. 
He  worked  almost  exclusively  in  bronze:  and  though  he  made 
some  statues  of  gods  and  heroes,  his  fame  rested  prindpally  upon 
his  representations  of  athletes,  in  which  he  made  a  revolution,  by 
introdudng  greater  boldness  of  pose  and  a  more  perfect  rhythm. 
His  most  famous  works  according  to  Pliny  {Nat.  Hist.f  34,  57) 
were  a  cow,  Ladas  the  runner,  who  fell  dead  at  the  moment  of 
victory,  and  a  discus-thrower.  The  cow  seems  to  have  earned 
its  fame  mainly  by  serving  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  epigrams, 
which  tell  us  nothing  about  the  pose  of  the  animal.  Of  the 
Ladas  there  is  no  known  copy.  But  we  are  fortunate  in  pos- 
sessing several  copies  of  the  discobolus,  of  which  the  best  is  in 
the  Massimi  palace  at  Rome  (see  Greek  Ast,  PI.  iv.  fig.  68). 
The  example  in  the  British  Museum  has  the  head  put  on  wrongly. 
The  athlete  is  represented  at  the  moment  when  he  has  swung 
back  the  discus  with  the  full  stretch  of  his  arm,  and  is  about  to 
hurl  it  with  the  full  weight  of  his  body.  The  head  should  he 
turned  back  toward  the  discus. 

A  marble  figure  in  the  Lateran  Museum  (see  Greer  Art, 
PI.  iii.  figJ  64),  which  is  now  restored  as  a  dancing  satyr,  is 
almost  certainly  a  copy  of  a  work  of  Myron,  a  Marsyas  desirous 
of  picking  up  the  flutes  which  Athena  had  thrown  away  (Pausa- 
nias,  L  24,  i).  The  full  group  is  copied  on  coins  of  Athens,  on 
a  vase  and  in  a  relief  which  represent  Marsyas  as  oscillating 
between  curiosity  and  the  fear  of  the  displeasure  of  Athena. 

The  ancient  critics  say  of  Myron  that,  while  he  succeeded 
admirably  in  giving  life  and  motion  to  his  figures,  he  did  not 
succeed  in  rendering  the  emotions  of  the  mind.  This  agrees 
with  the  exunt  evidence,  in  a  certain  degree,  though  not  per- 
fectly. The  bodies  of  his  men  are  of  far  greater  excellence  than 
the  heads.  The  face  of  the  Marsyas  is  almost  a  nuuk;  but  from 
the  attitude  we  gain  a  vivid  impressbn  of  the  passions  which 
sway  him.  The  face  of  the  discus-thrower  is  calm  and  unruffled ; 
but  all  the  musdes  of  his  body  are  concentrated  in  an  effort. 

A  considerable  number  of  other  extant  works  are  ascribed  to 
the  school  or  the  influence  of  Myron  by  A.  Furtwingler  in  his 
suggestive  Master ^eces  of  Grtek  Sculpture  (pp.  168-219).  These 
attributions,  however,  are  anything  but  certain,  nor  do  the 
arguments  by  which  Furtwingler  supports  his  attributions  bear 
abridgment. 

A  recently  discovered  papyrus  from  Egypt  informs  us  that 
Myron  made  statues  of  the  athlete  Hjnanthes,  victorious  at 
Olympia  in  456  B.C.,  and  of  Lydnus,  victorious  in  448  and  444. 
This  helps  us  to  fix  his  date.  He  was  a  oontemporaxy,  but  a 
somewhat  older  contemporary,  of  Phddias  and  Polyclitua. 

(P.G.) 

MYRRH  (from  the  Lathuzed  form  myrrha  of  Gr.  i»b^^\  the 
Arabic  murr,  bitter,  was  applied  to  the  substance  from  its 
bitterness),  a  gum-resin  highly  esteemed  by  the  andents  as  an 
unguent  and  perfume,  used  for  incense  in  temples  and  also  in 
embalming.  It  was  one  of  the  gifts  offered  by, the  Magi,  and  a 
royal  oblation  of  gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh  is  still  annu« 
ally  presented  by  the  soverdgn  on  the  feast  of  Epiphany 
in  the  Chapel  Royal  in  London,  this  custom  having  t»een  in 
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BJtePtt  (Xtulnly  u  tariy  u  Ibe  men  o(  Edmnl  I.'  Ttue 
Bjirt  is  the  product  of  gabaiJtuirw  (CsuniKftara)  Uyrrka, 
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Mlcni  Africa  ind  Anbia,  bat  [b 
nrini  obuiDcd'tram  otbd  ipcciei  < 

I.  Boom  Btl,  Bhaa  Btl  or  fliun  J 
I^i  mablH  tm*  nyrrh  in  ftpprani 
tate  ukd  k  nicdr  bitter^    l(  ia  uhI  i 
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^Hi  ta  nlla*    {ji  Opaqm 
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ud  by  tbe  ran  to  whitni  l> 
B  Banbsir,  and  vu  [ormci 
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bdcUium  pmduDcd  by  S.  Flajfaiti 
t  ji  ilivKt  but  permanent  Uiher,  and  o 


lelliiim,  probably  idcnti 
SindaailBiliichiiUBin 
a  dark  mldiih  colour. 


»1  Ir 


■  nddiib-btova  colour.  The  innsvene  fiaclUR  hai 
laimB  appcannce  wiib  while  itreaki;  the  flavour  Is  billi 
ud  uomaljc,  and  (be  ocfour  characlcristic.  ll  (OptiiU  of 
minun  of  nau,  lUin  and  OKnlial  «l.  the  rain  bcini  prescat  I 
ibcaiiol  of  15  10  40%,  with  1)  la  8%  of  Ihe  oil,  myirhoi,  I 

Mynh  hai  the  propertia  ol  olher  HbUancc*  vUch.  like  ii 
coauiB  a  volatile  oil.  Iti  only  imponanl  n^^ilication  in  med 
dac  ii  aa  a  canninalivc  to  kiien  Ihe  gripiof  cauied  by  loni 
parptivii  nch  ai  aloei.  Tbc  volalile  oUl  have  foi  ceoluric 
ken  Raided  ai  ol  value  in  disorden  of  Ibe  reproducUv 
«iu*,  and  the  icpulation  ol  niyrrh  in  this  coDnenon  ia  aimpl 


I,  but  ahnyi  imall.  timpk,  daii-gnen,  Ihkk  Id  tei- 

c,  lad  (todded  witb  niuDcnnii  rcceplacla  for  oil.    When  Ihe 

lof  B  bekl  19  to  the  li^  II  appeen  ai  if  perforated  i>tib  pin- 

'lapfifjinai  a*ln-niiilaltiit  teritniai  E4w.  I.  (London, 


botca  owing  to  Ibe  tnnilucency  of  tbeie  oi1-cyi(L  The  fragrance 
of  (he  plant  depends  upon  Ibe  proence  oi  thii  oil.  Another 
peculiarity  ol  the  myrtle  ii  the  eiialencc  of  1  prominenl  vein 
runnini  round  the  leal  wiLhio  tbe  nwrglii.  The  Sowcii  are 
borne  on  ihort  ualki  in  tbe  aiili  of  the  leave*.  The  0oiier-nalk 
is  dilated  at  lis  i^ipei  end  into  a  globoie  or  ovoid  receptacle 
enclosng  tbe  2-  lo  4-partitiDned  ovaiy.  From  iti  maipn  pro> 
ceed  the  five  Kpali.  and  within  Ihem  the  five  rounded,  ^nou' 
ihaped,  spreading,  white  petals.  Tbc  stamens  ^mng  from  the 
receptacle  within  the  petals  and  are  very  numerous,  each  consist- 
anther.  The  ttyle  lurmountlng  tbe  oviry  is  slender,  tcnninsting 
in  a  small  builon-like  •tigna.  Tbe  Iruit  i)  a  piupliA  beny, 
con^ting  ol  the  recepude  and  Ihe  ovary  blended  into  one 
(ucoilent  inveatment  enclosing  very  numerous  mioutc  leedl. 
The  embryo-plant  wilbin  the  seed  is  usually  curved.  In  cultiva- 
tion many  varieties  are  Itnown,  depetulent  on  variations  in  the 
siae  and  shape  of  the  leaves,  tbe  presence  of  so-called  double 
ftowen.  &c-  The  typical  species  is  quite  hardy  in  tbe  soulh  ol 
England.  Tbc  Chilean  qiedcs,  it,  Upii,  ■  shrub  with  ovate, 
dark  green  leaves  and  white  fiowera  luneeded  by  globular  red  or 
black  glassy  fruit  with  >  pleasant  smell  and  tasle,  is  a  greenhouse 
shrub,  bardy  in  south-west  Britain.  The  cooimoti  niyitle  is 
tbc  sole  representaiive  io  Europe  of  a  Urge  geou*  which  has  iis 
headQuatters  In  eilra-trc^cal  South  America,  whilst  other 
members  are  found  in  Auslrah'a  and  New  Zealand.    The  genus 

Myrtaceae,  the  genera]  jSoral  struci 


cribed,  b 


vessel  according  as  it  b  dry  or 
capsular,  dehiscent,  indehiscenl  or  pulpy;  minor  diflcrellcaeiiH 
according  10  the  way  io  which  the  stamens  an  ainngtd.  Tbe 
aramsticoU  to  which  tbe  myrtle  owes  its  IngnDce,  and  its  use  in 
medicine  and  the  arts,  is  a  very  general  attribute  ol  the  order,  as 
may  be  Inlerred  from  tbe  fait  that  the  order  includca,  amongst 
other  genern,  Enaiyftiu  (f.r.),  Pimnila  and  EaftMO  (doves). 
ifyrfsl,  a  constituent  of  myrlTe  oil,  hu  been  given  in  doses  of 
S-15  minims  on  sugar  or  in  capsules  for  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
fetid  bronchitis,    bronchiectasis,   and   similar  c      "  ' 


eipcclon 


ic  and  eapcctorant. 


.    The  1 


ol 


id  have  been  used 


NYIU,  tbe  district  of  N.W.  Asia  Minor  tn  ancient  limes 
Inhabited  by  the  Myv.  It  was  bounded  by  Lydia  and  Phrygis 
on  the  S.,  by  Bithynia  on  the  N.E.,  snd  1^  the  Proponlis  and 
Aegean  Sea  on  the  N.  and  W.  But  its  precise  limits  are  difficult 
to  assign,  tbe  Phrygian  frontier  being  vague  and  fluctuating, 
while  in  tbe  north-west  the  Troad  was  sometimes  included  In 
HyiU.  sometimes  not.  Generally  speaking,  the  northern  portion 
was  known  as  Mysia  Minor  or  Hellespontict  and  tbe  southern  as 
Major  or  Pergsmene. 

The  chief  physical  features  of  Hysl*  (considered  ap«n  from 
that  of  the  Troad)  are  Ihe  two  mountsin-diains,  Olympus 
(;6oo  ft.}  in  the  north  and  Temnus  in  the  south,  which  for  some 
distance  separates  M>'sia  from  Lydia.  and  is  if  terwards  prolonged 
LbroughMysialotheDcighbourhaodof  thcGuif  of  Adrsmytlium. 
The  only  considerable  rivers  are  Lhe  Macestua  and  ils  tributary 
the  Rhyndscus  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province,  both  of 
which  rise  in  Phrygia,  and,  after  diverging  widely  through 
Mysia,  Dsile  their  waters  below  the  lake  ol  ApoUonia  about  ij  m. 
from  the  Proponlis.  The  CaTcus  in  the  south  rises  in  Temnus, 
and  from  thence  flows  westward  to  lhe  Aegean  Sea,  passing 
within  a  lew  miles  ol  Pergamum.  In  the  northern  portion  al 
the  province  are  two  considerable  lakes,  Artynia  or  ApoUonialis 
(AbuUiont  Geul).  and  Apbnilis  (Moniyss  dttii).  which  discharge 


vely. 


(   Irom 


cities  were  Pergamum  (j.b.)  in  tbe  valley 
of  tbe  Calcus,  and  Cyiicus  (f  .•.)  on  the  Proponlis.  But  tbe  whole 
sen-coast  was  studded  with  Greek  lawns,  several  of  which  were 
places  of  considerable  importance:  (bus  tbe  northern  portion 
included  Pariumi  Lampucui  and  Abydos,  and  tbe  sonthero 
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Assus,  Adr&myttium,  and  firther  south,  on  the  Elaitic  Gulf, 
Elaea,  Myrina  and  Cyme. 

Ancient  writers  agree  in  describing  the  Mysians  as  a  distinct 
people,  like  the  Lydians  and  Phrygians,  though  they  never 
appear  in  history  as  an  independent  nation.  It  appears  from 
Herodotus  and  Strabo  that  they  were  kindred  with  the  Lydians 
and  Carians,  a  fact  attested  by  their  common  participation  in 
the  sacred  rites  at  the  great  temple  of  Zeus  at  Labranda,  as  well 
as  by  the  statement  of  the  historian  Xanthus  of  Lydia  that  their 
language  was  a  miztuze  of  Lydian  and  Phry^an.  Strabo  was 
of  opinion  that  they  came  originally  from  Thrace  (cf.  Bitkynia), 
and  were  a  branch  of  the  same  people  as  the  Mysians  or  Moesians 
(see  MoESu)  who  dwelt  on  the  Danube — a  view  not  inconsistent 
with  the  preceding,  as  he  considered  the  Phrygians  and  Lydians 
also  as  having  migrated  from  Europe  into  Asia.  According 
to  a  Carian  tradition  reported  by  Herodotus  (i.  171)  Lydus  and 
Mysus  were  brothers  of  Car — an  idea  which  also  points  to  the 
belief  in  a  common  origin  of  the  three  nations.  The  Mysians 
appear  in  the  list  of  the  Trojan  allies  in  Homer  and  are  repre- 
sented as  settled  in  the  Calcus  valley  at  the  coming  of  Telephus 
to  Pergamum;  but  nothing  else  is  known  of  their  early  history. 
The  story  told  by  Herodotus  (vii.  so)  of  their  having  invaded 
Europe  in  conjunction  with  the  Teucrians  before  tbe  Trojan 
War  is  probably  a  fiction;  and  the  first  historical  fact  we  learn 
is  their  subjugation,  together  with  all  the  surrounding  nations, 
by  Lydian  Croesus.  After  the  fall  of  the  Lydian  monarchy  they 
remained  under  the  Persian  Empire  imtil  its  overthrow  by 
Alexander.  After  his  death  they  were  anneied  to  the  Syrian 
monarchy,  of  which  they  continued  to  form  a  part  until  the  defeat 
of  Antiochus  the  Great  (190  B.C.),  after  which  they  were  trans- 
ferred by  the  Romans  to  the  dominion  of  Eumenesof  Pergamum. 
After  the  extinction  of  the  Pergamenian  dynasty  (130  B.C.) 
Mysia  became  a  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  and  from 
this  time  disappeare  from  history.  The  inhabitants  probably 
became  gradually  Hellenized,  but  none  of  the  towns  of  the 
interior,  except  Pergamum,  ever  attained  to  any  importance. 


See  C.  Texter,  Asie  mineure  (Paris,  1839);  W.  J.  Hamilton, 

esearches  (London,  1842) :  J.  A.  R.  Munro  in  Geogr.  Journal  (1897, 

Hellespontica):  W.  von  Dicst,  PeUrmanns  MUth,  (Ers&nzungBhcit 


Researches  (London,  18422:  J.  A._R.  Munro  in  Geogr.  Journal  (1897, 

(Ere&nzunnhc 
94;  Gotha.  1889;  Pergamene).  (F.  W.  Ha.) 


MYSLOWITZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Silesia.  Pop.  (1905),  15,845.  It  lies  oh  the  navigable  Przemsa, 
across  which  an  iron  bridge  leads  to  the  Polish  town  of  Modr- 
zejow,  X30  m.  S.E.  from  Breslau  by  rail,  and  an  important 
junction  of  lines  to  Oswiedm-Lemberg  and  Vienna.  It  contains 
a  Protestant  and  three  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  palace  and 
a  gymnasium,  and  other  schools.  Extensive  coal-mines  aro 
worked,  and  among  its  other  industries  are  flax-spinning  and 
brick-making.    It  became  a  town  in  1857. 

See  Lustig,  GeschkhU  von  MyiUnrits  (Mysbwitz,  1867). 

MTSORR,  a  native  state  of  southern  India,  almost  surrounded 
by  the  Madras  presidency,  but  in  political  relations  with  the 
governor-general.  It  is  natiirally  divided  into  two  regions  of 
distinct  character — ^the  hill  country  called  the  Malnad,  on  the 
west,  and  the  more  open  country  known  as  the  Maidan,  compris- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  state,  where  the  wide-spreading 
valleys  and  plains  are  covered  with  villages  and  populous  towns. 
The  drainage  of  the  country,  with  a  slight  exception,  finds  its 
way  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  is  divisible  into  three  great 
river  systemsr— that  of  the  Ristna  on  the  north,  the  Cauvery  on 
the  south,  and  the  Northern  and  Southern  Pennar  and  Palar 
on  the  east.  Owing  to  either  rocky  or  shallow  beds  none  of 
the  Mysore  rivers  is  navigable,  but  some  are  utilized  for  floating 
down  timber  at  certain  seasons.  The  main  streams,  especially 
the  Cauvery  and  its  tributaries,  support  an  extensive  system 
of  irrigation  by  means  of  channels  drawn  from  immense  dams 
{anic%Us)t  which  retain  the  water  at  a  high  level  and  permit  only 
the  overflow  to  pass  down  stream.  The  streams  which  gather 
from  the  hill-sides  and  fertilize  the  valleys  are  embanked  at 
every  favourable  point  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  series  of 
reservoirB  or  tanks,  the  outflow  from  one  at  a  higher  level  supply- 
ing the  next  lower,  and  so  on,  all  down  the  course  of  the  stream 


at  short  intervals.  These  tanks,  varying  in  size  from  small 
ponds  to  extensive  lakes,  are  dispersed  throughout  the  country 
to  the  number  of  ao,ooo;  the  laigest  is  the  Sulekere  lake,  40  m. 
in  circumference. 

Mysore  is  perhaps  the  most  pn>^)erous  native  state  in  India. 
Situated  on  a  healthy  plateau,  it  receives  the  benefit  of  both 
the  south-west  and  north-east  monsoons,  a  natural  advantage 
which,  in  conjunction  with  its  irrigation  system,  has  brought  to 
Mysore  a  larger  degree  of  immunity  from  famine  than  almost 
any  other  internal  tract  of  India  (always  excepting  the  great 
calamity  of  X876-X877,  when  one-fourth  of  the  population  are 
believed  to  have  perished).  Coffee,  sandal-wood,  silk,  gold 
and  ivory  are  among  the  chief  products.  The  famous  Kolar 
gold-fields  are  worked  by  electric  power,  which  is  conveyed 
for  a  distance  of  92  m.  from  the  Cauvery  Falls.  This  was  the 
first  electric  power  scheme  of  magnitude  in  Asia.  A  long 
period  of  administration  by  British  officers  led  to  the  introduction 
of  a  system  based  on  British  models,  which  has  been  maintained 
under  a  series  of  exceptionally  able  native  ministers,  and  the 
state  can  boast  of  public  works,  hospitals,  research  laboratories, 
&c.,  unsurpassed  in  India. 

The  total  area  of  the  state  is  39,433  Ki*  01.,  subdivided  into 
8  districts,  namely:  Bangalore,  Kolar,  Tumkur,  Mysore,  Hassan, 
Kadur,  Shimoga  and  Chitaldrug.  Pop.  (1901),  5,539^399, 
showing  an  increase  of  18%  between  x88x  and  189 1,  and 
of  12%  between  1891  and  190X.  The  proportion  of  HIxkIus 
(93-x%)  is  larger  than  in  any  province  of  India,  showing 
how  ineffectual  was  the  persecution  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo. 
The  Christians  (apart  from  native  converts,  who  are  chiefly 
Roman  Catholics)  largely  consist  of  the  garrison  at  Bangalore, 
the  families  of  military  pensioners  at  the  same  town,  xoffee- 
planters  and  gold-miners.  The  finances  of  the  state  have 
been  very  successfully  managed  under  native  rule,  assisted  by 
large  profits  from  railways  and  gold-mines.  The  revenue 
amoimts  to  about  £1,400,000,  of  which  neariy  half  is  derived 
from  land.  In  accordance  with  the  "  instrument  of  transfer," 
Mysore  pays  to  the  British  government  a  tribute  of  £234,000, 
as  contribution  to  military  defence;  but  the  full  amount  was  not 
exacted  until  X896.  The  state  maintains  a  military  force, 
consisting  of  two  regiments  of  silladar  cavalvy  and  three  bat- 
talions of  infantry — total,  about  2800  men;  and  also  a  regiment 
of  imperial  siervice  lancers,  with  a  transport  corps.  An  interest- 
ing political  experiment  has  been  made,  in  the  constitution  of 
a  representative  assembly,  composed  of  350  representatives  oi 
all  classes  (f  the  community,  who  meet  aimually  to  hear  an 
account,  of  the  state  administration  for  the  prevfous  year.  The 
assembly  has  no  power  to  enact  laws,  to  vote  supplies,  or  to  pass 
any  resolution  binding  upon  the  executive.  But  it  gives  to  the 
leading  men  of  the  districts  a  pleasant  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  capital,  and  to  a  limited  extent  brings  the  force  of  public 
opinion  to  bear  upon  the  minister.  Since  18^1  this  representa- 
tive assembly  has  been  elected  by  local  boards  and  other  public 
bodies. 

In  the  earliest  historical  times  the  northern  part  of  Mysore  was 
held  by  the  Kadamba  dynasty,  whose  capital,  Banawasi,  is 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  they  reigned  with  more  or  less  splendour 
during  fourteen  centuries,  though  latteriy  they  became  feuda- 
tories of  the  Chalukyas.  The  Cheras  were  contemporary  with 
the  Kadambas,  and  governed  the  southern  part  of  Mysore  till 
they  were  subverted  by  the  ChoUs  in  the  8th  century.  Another 
ancient  race,  the  Pallavas,  held  a  small  portion  of  the  eastern  side 
of  Mysore,  but  were  overcome  by  the  Chalukyas  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury. These  were  overthrown  in  the  1 2th  century  by  the  BaUalas 
(Hoysalas),  an  enterprising  and  warlike  race  professing  the  Jain 
faith.  They  ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  Mysore,  and  portions 
of  the  modem  districts  of  Coimbatore,  Salem  and  Dharwar,  with 
their  capital  at  Dwarasamudra  (the  modern  Halebid);  but  in 
13x0  the  Ballala  king  was  capiured  by  Malik  Kafur,  the  general 
of  Ala-ud-din;  and  seventeen  years  later  the  town  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  anotlier  force  sent  by  Mahommed  Tughlak.  After 
the  subversion  of  the  Ba'lala  dynasty,  a  new  and  powerful 
Hindu  sovereignty  arose  at  Vijayanagar  on  the  Tungabhadra.. 
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Ib  1565  a  oonfedention  of  the  Mabommedan  kingdoms  de- 
feated the  Vijayanagar  sovereign  at  the  battle  of  Talikota;  and 
ha  descendants  ultimately  became  extinct  as  a  ruling  house. 
During  the  feeble  reign  of  the  last  king,  the  petty  local  chiefs 
ipaUgars)  auerted  their  independence.    The  most  important  of 
these  was  the  wedeyar  of  Mysore,  who  in  z6io  seized  the  fort  of 
Serij^apatam,  and  so  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  state. 
His  fourth  successor,  Chikka  Deva  Raja,  during  a  reign  of 
34  years,  made  his  kingdom  one  of  the  most  powerful  in 
soutbem  India.    In  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century  the  famous 
Mahommedan  adventurer  Hyder  Ali  usurped  the  throne,  and 
by  hb  military  prowess  made  himself  one  of  the  most  powerful 
princes  of  India.     His  dynasty,  however,  was  as  brief  as  it 
was  biiiliant,  and  ended  with  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  son 
Tippoo  at  Seringapatam  in  1799.     A  representative  of  the 
ancient  Hindu  line  was  then  replaced  on  the  throne.     This 
prince,  Krishna  raja  Wodeyar,  was  only  five  years  old,  and  until 
be  came  of  age  in  iSti  the  state  was  under  the  administration 
of  Pomaiya,  the  Brahman  minister  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo. 
^lien  Krishnaraja  took  over  the  management  of  his  state  he 
received  an  orderly  and  contented  principality  with  a  surplus 
of  two  crcwes  of  rupees.    Within  twenty  years  he  had  driven 
hs  subjects  into  rebellion  and  involved  himself  and  his  state 
in  heavy  debt.     The  British  government  therefore  assumed 
the  administration  in  183 1,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  com- 
missloDers.    In  1863  no  less  than  88  lakhs  of  state  debts  and  of 
the  maharaja's  own  liabilities  had  been  liquidated;  the  entire 
administration   had  been  reformed,  a  revised  system  of  land 
rrvenoe  introduced,  and  many  public  works  executed.     The 
maharaja  therefore  pressed  his  claims  to  a  restoration  of  his 
powers,  but  the  British  government  refused  the  application  as 
incompatible  with  the  true  interests  of  the  people  of  Mjrsore, 
aad  as  not  justified  by  any  treaty  obligation.    In  the  same  year 
Chamarajendra  Wodesrar,  afterwards  maharaja,  was  bom  of 
the  Bettada  Kote  branch  of  the  ruling  house;  and  in  June  1865 
Maharaja  Krishnaraja  adopted  him  as  his  son  and  successor, 
ahhoui^  be  had  been  informed  that  no  adoption  could  be 
reoogniaed  except  to  his  own  private  property,  already  once 
more  heavily  wei^ted  with  private  debts.    In  1867  the  policy 
of  government  underwent  a  change;  it  was  determined  to  secure 
the  continuance  of  native  rule  in  Mysore,  by  acknowledging 
the  adoption  upon  certain  conditions  which  would  secure  to  the 
people  the  continued  benefits  of  good  administration  enjoyed 
by  them  under  British  control,    llie  old  maharaja  died  on  the 
27th  of  March  1868,  and  Chamarajendra  Wodeyar  was  publicly 
iaslaOed  as  the  future  ruler  of  Mysore  on  the  23rd  of  September 
iS6Sw   His  education  was  taken  in  hand,  abuses  which  had  grown 
up  in  the  palace  establishment  were  reformed,  the  late  maharaja 's 
debts  were  again  paid  off,  and  the  whole  internal  administration 
perfected  in  every  branch  during  the  minority.    On  the  35th  of 
March  1881  Maharaja  Chamarajendra,  having  attained  the  age 
of  18  years,  was  publicly  entrusted  with  the  administration  of 
the  state.    He  made  over  to  the  British  government,  with  full 
^irbdictioa,  a  small  tract  of  land  at  Bangalore,  forming  the 
"  cxvH  and  military  station,"  and  received  in  return  the  island  of 
Seringapatam.    But  the  most  important  incident  of  the  change 
was  the  »gning  of  the  "  instrument  of  transfer,"  by  which 
the  ytKing  maharaja,  for  himself  and  his  successors,  undertook 
to  perform  the  conditions  imposed  upon  him.    To  that  agree- 
ment the  maharaja  steadfastly  adhered  during  his  reign,  and 
the  instrument  Is  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  British  relations 
with    the   protected  states  oi  India.     Tht   mabaraja's  first 
aiB»ter  was  Ranga  Chariu,  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
British  administration  of  Mysore.   He  signalized  the  restoration 
<d  native  rule  by  creating  the  representative  assembly.     In 
1^3  Sheshadri  Aiyar  succeeded  Ranga  Chariu,  and  to  him 
Mysore  is  indebted  for  the  extension  of  railways  and  schemes  of 
irrisatioa,  the  development  of  the  Kolar  goldfields,  and  the 
makitcnance  of  the  hi^  standard  of  its  administration.    The 
maharaja  died  at  Calcutta  on  the  28th  of  December  1894.  .  His 
e^lcst  son,  Krishnaraja  Wodeyar,  bom  in  1884,  succeeded  him, 
and  bis  widow,  Maharani  Vanivilas^  was  appointed  regent^ 


until  in  1903  the  maharaja  was  formally  invested  with  full 

powers  by  the  viceroy  in  person. 

See  B.  L.  Rice,  Mysore  (2nd  ed..  Bangalore,  1897;;  liyson  and 
Coorg  CttMdUer  (Cakutu,  1908). 

MYSORE,  capital  of  the  state  of  Mysore,  India,  10  m.  S.W.  of 
Seringapatam  on  the  Mysore  State  railway.  Pop.  (1901),  68,1 1 1. 
The  dty,  which  is  spread  over  an  area  of  about  7I  sq.  m.,  has  its 
nucleus  at  the  foot  of  the  Chamundi  hill,  in  a  valley  formed  by 
two  parallel  ridges  running  north  and  south.  The  fort  stands 
in  the  south  of  the  town,  forming  a  quarter  by  itself;  the  ground- 
plan  is  quadrangular,*each  of  the  sides  being  about  450  yds.  long. 
The  old  palace  of  the  maharaja  within  the  fort,  bidlt  in  an 
extravagant  style  of  Hindu  architecture,  was  partly  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1897,  whereupon  a  new  palace  was  built  on  the  same 
site.  The  principal  object  of  yiterest  in  the  old  palace  was  the 
throne,  which  is  said  to  have  been  presented  to  Chikka  Deva  Raj 
by  the  emperor  Aurangzeb.  The  houses  of  the  European  residents 
are  for  the  most  part  to  the  east  of  the  town.  The  residency  or' 
government  house  was  built  in  1805.  The  building  afterwards 
used  for  the  district  offices  was  originally  built  by  Colonel 
Wellesley  (duke  of  Wellington)  for  his  own  occupation.  The 
domed  building  for  the  public  offices  in  Gordon  Park,  the 
Maharaja's  College,  the  Victoria  Jubilee  Institute,  and  the  law 
courts  are  conspicuous.  Mysore,  though  the  dynastic  capital 
of  the  state,  was  superseded  by  Seringapatam  as  the  seat  of  the 
court  from  1610  to  1799,  and  in  1831,  on  the  British  occupation, 
the  seat  of  administration  was  removed  to  Bangalore. 

MYSTERY  (Gr.  fuwr^pcor,  from  ftbanit,  an  initiate,  fidciy, 
to  shut  the  mouth),  a  general  English  term  for  what  is  secret 
and  excites  wonder,  derived  from  the  religious  sense  (see  below). 
It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  other  old  word  "  mystery," 
or  more  properly  "  mistery,"  meaning  a  trade  or  handicraft 
(Lat.  ministerium,  Fr.  mitier).  For  the  medieval  pUys,  called 
mysteries,  see  Dsaka;  they  were  so  called  (Skeat)  because  acted 
by  craftsmen. 

Creek  Mysteries, — It  is  important  to  obtun  a  dear  conception 
of  the  exact  significance  of  the  Greek  term  lamrkfita^t  which  b 
often  associated  and  at  times  appears  synonymous  with  the  words 
rcXeri^,  flpYui-  We  may  interpret  "  mystery  "  in  its  original 
Greek  meaning  as  a  "  secret  "  worship,  to  H*iich  only  certain 
specially  prepared  people — (rf  innfikimt—^tTt  admitted  after  a 
special  period  of  purification  or  other  preliminary  probation,  and 
of  which  the  ritual  was  so  important  and  perilous  that  the 
"  catechumen  "  needed  a  hierophant  or  expounder  to  guide  him 
aright.  In  the  ordinary  public  worship  of  the  state  or  the  private 
worship  of  the  household  the  sacrifice  with  the  prayer  was  the 
chief  act  of  the  ceremony;  in  the  "  mysterion  "  something  other 
than  a  sacrifice  was  of  the  essence  of  the  rite;  something  was 
shown  to  the  eyes  of  the  initiated,  the  mystery  was  a  5pa/ia 
fwCTUtSv,  and  Apov  and  hpuciLocbni  are  verbal  terms  expressive 
of  the  mystic  act.  We  have  an  interesting  account  given  us  by 
Theo  Sm3rmaeus*  of  the  various  dements  and  moments  of  the 
normal  mystic  ceremony:  first  is  the  KoBafi/iM  or  preliminary 
purification;  secondly,  the  rtker^  irap6SoaLS,  the  mystic  com- 
munication; which  probably  induded  some  kind  of  X6Y0f,  a 
sacred  exegesis  or  exhortation;  thirdly,  the  twwrrda  or  the 
revelation  to  sight  of  certain  holy  things,  which  is  the  central 
point  of  the  whole;  fourthly,  the  crowning  with  the  garland, 
which  is  henceforth  the  badge  of  the  privileged;  and.  finally, 
that  which  is  the  end  and  object  of  all  this,  the  happiness  that 
arises  from  the  friendship  or  communion  with  the  deity.  This 
exposition  is  probably  applicable  to  the  Greek  mysteries  in 
general,  though  it  may  well  have  been  derived  from  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Eleusinian.  We  may  supplement  it  by  a  statement 
of  Ludan's  that  "  no  mystery  was  ever  cdebrated  without 
dandng  "  {De  saUat.  15),  which  means  that  it  was  in  some  sense 
a  religious  drama,  andent  Greek  dandng  being  generally 
mimetic,  and  represented  some  Up6t  "Kbyos  or  sacred  story  as 
the  theme  of  a  mystery-play. 

Before  we  approach  the  problem  as  to  the  content  of  the 
mysteries,  we  may  naturally  raise  the  question  why  certain 
*  DejUil.  nuUA.,  HerKhcf.  p.  15. 
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andent  cults  in  Greece  were  mystic,  others  open  and  public. 
An  explanation  often  offered  is  that  the  mystic  cults  are  the 
Pelasgic  or  pre-Hellenic  and  that  the  conquered  populations 
desired  to  shroud  their  religious  cnemonies  from  the  profane 
eyes  of  the  invaders.  But  we  should  then  expect  to  find  them 
administered  chiefly  by  slaves  and  the  lower  population;  on  the 
contrary  they  are  generally  in  the  hands  of  the  noblest  families, 
and  the  evidence  that  slaves  possessed  in  any  of  them  the  right 
of  initiation  is  only  slight.  Nor  does  the  explanation  in  other 
respects  fit  the  facts  at  all.  The  deities  who  are  worshipped 
with  mystic  rites  have  in  most  cases  Hellenic  names  and  do  not 
all  belong  to  the  earliest  stratum  of  HcUenic  religion.  Besides 
those  of  Demeter,  by  far  the  most  numerous  in  the  Hellenic 
world,  we  have  record  of  the  mysteries  of  Ge  at  Phlye  in  Attica, 
of  Aglauros  and  the  Charities  at  Athens,  of  Hecate  at  Aegina; 
a  shrine  of  Artemis  Mwrla  on  the  road  between  Sparta  and 
Arcadia  points  to  a  mystic  cult  of  this  goddess,  and  we  can  infer 
the  existence  of  a  similar  worship  of  Themis.  Now  these  are 
either  various  forms  of  the  earth-goddess,  or  are  related  closely 
to  her,  being  powers  that  we  call  "  chthonian,"  associated  with 
the  world  below,  the  realm  of  the  dead.  We  may  surmise  then 
that  the  mystic  setting  of  u  cult  arose  in  many  cases  from  the 
dread  of  the  religious  miasma  which  emanated  from  the  nether 
world  and  which  suggested  a  prior  ritual  of  purification  as  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  the  person  before  approaching  the  holy  presence 
or  handling  certain  holy  objects.  Thb  would  explain  the 
necessity  of  mysteries  in  the  worship  of  Dionysus  also,  the  Cretan 
Zagrcus,  Trophonius  at  Lebadeia,  Palaemon-Melicertes  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth.  They  might  also  be  necessary  for  those 
who  desired  communion  with  the  deified  ancestor  or  hero,  and 
thus  we  hear  of  the  mysteries  of  Dryops  at  Asine,  of  AntinoUs 
the  favourite  of  Hadrian  at  Mantineia.  Again,  where  there  was 
hope  or  promise  that  the  mortal  should  by  communion  be  able 
to  attain  temporarily  to  divinity,  so  hazardous  an  experiment 
would  be  safeguarded  by  special  preparation,  secrecy  and 
mystic  ritual;  and  this  may  have  been  the  prime  motive  of  the 
institution  of  the  Attis-Cybele  mystery.  (See  Great  Mothzk 
or  THE  Goos.) 

For  the  student  of  Hellenism,  the  Eleusinian  and  Orphic 
ceremonies  are  of  paramount  importance;  the  Samothradan, 
which  vied  with  these  in  attractiveness  for  the  later  Hellenic 
world,  were  not  Hellenic  in  origin,  nor  wholly  hellenized  in  char- 
acter, and  cannot  be  considered  in  an  article  of  this  compass. 

As  regards  the  Eleusinia,  we  are  in  a  better  position  for  the 
investigation  of  them  than  our  predecessors  were;  for  the  modem 
methods  of  comparative  religion  and  anthropology  have  at  least 
taught  us  to  ask  the  right  questions  and  to  apply  relevant 
hypotheses;  arehaeology,  the  study  of  vases,  excavations  on  the 
site,  yielding  an  ever-increasing  hoard  of  inscriptions,  have 
taught  us  much  concerning  the  external  organization  of  the 
mysteries,  and  have  shown  us  the  beautiful  figures  of  the  deities 
as  they  appeared  to  the  eye  or  to  the  mental  vision  of  the 
initiated. 

As  regards  the  inner  content,  the  secret  of  the  mystic  celebra- 
tion, it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely  that  Greek  inscriptions  or 
art  would  ever  reveal  it;  the  Eleusinian  scenes  that  appear  on 
Attic  vases  of  about  the  5th  century  cannot  be  supposed  to  show 
us  the  heart  of  the  mystery,  for  such  sacrilegious  rashness  would 
be  dangerous  for  the  vase-painter.  If  we  are  to  discover  it,  we 
must  turn  to  the  andent  literary  records.  These  must  be 
handled  with  extreme  caution  and  a  more  careful  scrutiny  than 
is  often  applied.  We  must  not  expect  full  enlightenment  from 
the  Pagan  writers,  who  convey  to  us  indeed  the  poetry  and  the 
glow  of  this  fasdnating  ritual,  and  who  attest  the  deep  and  puri- 
fying influence  that  it  exercised  upon  the  rdigious  temperament, 
but  who  are  not  likely  to  tell  us  more.  It  is  to  the  Christian 
Fathers  we  must  turn  for  more  esoteric  knowledge,  for  they 
wuuld  be  withheld  by  no  scruple  from  revealing  what  they  knew. 
But  we  cannot  always  believe  that  they  knew  much,  for  only 
those  who,  like  Clement  and  Amobius,  had  been  Pagans  in  their 
youth,  could  ever  have  been  initiated.  Many  of  them  uncriti- 
cally confuse  in  the  same  context  and  in  one  sweeping  verdict 


of  condemnation  Orphic,  Phrygian-Sabazian  and  Attis-Mysteries 
with  the  Eleusinian;  and  we  ought  not  too  lightly  to  infer  that 
these  were  actually  confused  and  blended  at  Eleusis.  We  must 
also  be  on  our  guard  against  supposing  that  when  Pagan  or 
Christian  writers  refer  vagudy  to  "  mystcria,"  they  always  have 
the  Eleusinian  in  their  mind. 

The  questions  that  the  critical  analysis  of  all  the  evidence 
may  hope  to  solve  are  mainly  these:  (a)  What  do  we  know  or 
what  can  we  infer  concerning  the  personality  of  the  ddties  to 
whom  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  originally  consecrated, 
and  were  new  figures  admitted  at  a  later  period  ?  (b)  When  was 
the  mystery  taken  over  by  Athens  and  opened  to  all  Hellas,  and 
what  was  the  state-organization  provided  ?  (c)  What  was  the 
inner  significance,  essential  content  or  purport  of  the  Eleusinia, 
and  what  was  the  source  of  their  great  influence  on  Hellas  ? 
(d)  Can  we  attribute  any  ethical  value  to  them,  and  did  they 
strongly  impress  the  popular  belief  in  immortality?  Limits  of 
q>ace  allow  us  only  to  adumbrate  the  results  that  research  on 
the  lines  of  these  questions  has  hitherto  yielded. 

The  paramount  divine  personalities  of  the  mystery  were  in 
the  earliest  period  of  which  we  hav«  literary  record,  the  mother 
and  the  daughter,  Demeter  and  Kore,  the  latter  being  never 
styled  Persephone  in  the  official  language  of  Eleusis;  while  the 
third  figure,  the  god  of  the  lower  world  known  by  the  euphemistic 
names  of  Pluto  (Plouton)  and  at  one  time  Eubouleus,  the  ravishcr 
and  the  husband,  is  an  accessory  personage,  comparatively  in 
the  background.  This  is  the  condusion  naturally  drawn  from 
the  Homeric  hymn  to  Demeter,  a  composition  of  great  ritualistic 
value,  probably  of  the  7th  century  B.C.,  which  describes  the 
abduaion  of  the  daughter,  the  sorrow  and  search  of  the  mother, 
her  sitting  by  the  sacred  well,  the  drinking  of  the  xvodw  or 
sacred  cup  and  the  legend  of  the  pomegranate.  An  andent 
hymn  of  Pamphos,  from  which  Pausanias  freely  quotes  and 
which  he  regards  as  genuine,*  appears  to  have  told  much  the 
same  story  in  much  the  same  way.  As  far  as  we  can  say,  then, 
the  mother  and  daughter  were  there  in  possession  at  the  very 
beginning.  The  other  pair  of  divinities  known  as  6  Mn  4  Btk, 
that  appear  in  a  sth-century  inscription  and  on  two  dedicatory 
reliefs  found  at  Eleu^,  have  been  supposed  to  descend  from 
an  aboriginal  period  of  Eleusinian  religion  when  deities  were 
nameless,  and  when  a  peaceful  pair  of  earth-divinities,  male  and 
female,  were  worshipped  by  the  rustic  community,  before  the 
earth-goddess  had  pluralized  herself  as  Demeter  and  Kore,  and 
before  the  story  of  the  madre  ddorosa  and  the  lost  daughter  had 
arisen.*  But  for  various  reasoiu  the  contrary  view  is  more 
probable,  that  b  0c6f  and  1)  0ed  ire  later  cult-titles  of  the 
married  pair  Pluto-Cora  (Plouton-Kore),  the  personal  names 
being  omitted  from  that  feeling  of  reverential  shyness  which  was 
specially  timid  in  regard  to  the  sacred  names  of  the  deities  of 
the  underworld.  And  it  is  a  fairly  familiar  phenomenon  in  Greek 
religion  that  two  separate  titles  of  the  same  divinity  engender 
two  distinct  cults. 

The  question  as  to  the  part  played  by  Dionysus  in  tlie 
Eleusinia  is  imporUnt.  Some  scholars,  like  M.  Foucart,  have 
supposed  that  he  bebnged  from  the  beginning  to  the  inner 
drde  of  the  mystery;  others  that  he  forced  his  way  in  at  a 
somewhat  later  period  owing  to  the  great  influence  of  the  Orphic 
secu  who  captured  the  stronghold  of  Attic  religion  and  engrafted 
the  Orphic-Sabazian  Upit  X^Yot,  the  story  of  the  incestuous 
union  of  Dionysus-Sabazius  with  Demeter-Kore,  and  of  the 
death  afid  rendering  of  Zagreus,  upon  the  primitive  Eleusinian 
faith.  A  saner  and  more  careful  criticism  rejects  this  view. 
There  is  no  genuine  trace  discovered  as  yet  in  the  inner  drde 
of  the  mysteries  of  any  characteristically  Orphic  doctrine;  the 
names  of  Zagreus  and  Phanes  are  nowhere  heard,  the  legend  of 
Zagreus  and  the  death  of  Dionysus  are  not  known  to  have 
been  mentioned  there.  Nor  is  there  any  print  within  or  in 
the  predncu  of  the  rcXcor^lpcor:  the  hall  of  the  MCvroi,  of  the 

footsteps  of  the  Phrygian  ddties,  Cybde,  Attis,  Sabazius. 

'i.  38.  y,  a.  19,  1. 

'  Sec  Dittenbefrer,  SyUoie,  13:  Corp.  inser.  att.  a,  i6jo  c,  3.  1 109; 
Ephem.  arckaiol.  (1886),  vir.  3 :  Hebcrdey  in  Festschrift  J^  Benndcrf, 
p.  3,  Taf.  4;  Von  Prott  in  Atktn.  Mittkal  (1899).  p.  263. 
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The  exact  relation  of  Dionysus  to  the  mysteries  involves  the 
qocstioo  as  to  the  divine  personage  called  lacchus;  who  and  what 
was  lacchus?  Strabo  (p.  468),  who  is  a  poor  authority  on  such 
Butters,  describes  him  as  *'  the  daemon  of  Demeter,  the  founder 
of  the  kader  of  the  mysteries.^*  More  important  b  it  to  note 
that "  lacchus  "  is  unknown  to  the  author  of  the  Homeric  hymn, 
tad  that  the  first  literary  notice  of  him  occurs  in  the  well-known 
passage  d  Herodotus  (viiL  65),  who  describes  the  procession  of 
the  mystaeas  moving  ak>ng  the  sacred  way  from  Athens  to 
Eleusts  and  as  raising  the  cry  1a<x**  We  find  lacchus  the 
theme  off  a  flowing  invocation  in  am  Aiistophanic  Ode  {Progs, 
324-398),  and  described  as  a  beautiful  **  yovMg  god  ";  but  he  is 
ktst  explicitly  identified  with  Dionysus  in  the  beautiful  ode  of 
Sophocles*  AtUigofu  (11x9);  and  that  this  was  in  accord  with  the 
pofNilar  ritualistic  lore  is  proved  by  the  statement  of  the  scholiast 
oB  Aristophanes  (Progs,  482)  that  the  people  at  the  Lenaea,  the 
winter-festival  of  Dionysus,  responded  to  the  command  of 
"  Invoke  the  god! "  with  the  invocation  "  Hail,  lacchus,  son  of 
Semele,  thou  giver  of  wealthl "  We  are  sure,  then,  that  in  the 
hi^  tide  of  the  Attic  religious  history  lacchus  was  the  youthful 
Dionysus,  a  name  of  the  great  god  peculiar  to  Attic  cult;  and 
this  is  all  that  here  concerns  us  to  know. 

We  can  now  answer  the  question  raised  above.  This  youthful 
Attic  Dion3rsi]s  has  his  home  at  Athens;  he  accompanies  his 
votaries  along  the  sacred  way,  filling  their  souls  with  the  exalta- 
tion and  ecstasy  <tf  the  Dionysiac  spirit ;  but  at  Eleusis  he  had  no 
temple,  altar  or  abiding  home;  he  comes  as  a  visitor  and  departs. 
His  image  may  have  been  carried  into  the  Hall  of  the  Mysteries, 
b«t  whether  it  plajred  any  part  there  in  a  passion-play  we  do 
not  know.'  That  be  was  a  prinury  figure  of  the  essential  mystery 
is  hard  to  bdieve,  for  we  find  no  traces  of  his  name  in  the 
other  Greek  communities  that  at  am  early  period  had  insti- 
toted  mjrsteries  on  the  Elcminian  modeL  Apart  from  lacchus, 
Diooysos  in  his  own  name  was  powerful  enoughat  Eleusis  as  in 
most  other  localities.  And  the  votaries  carried  with  them  no. 
doubt  into  the  hall  the  Bacchic  exaltation  of  the  lacchus  proces- 
soo  and  the  nightly  revel  with  the  god  that  preceded  the  full 
initiation;  many  of  them  also  may  have  belonged  to  the  private 
Dionysiac  sects  and  might  be  tempted  to  read  a  Dionysiac  signifi- 
caiwe  into  much  that  was  presented  to  them.  But  all  this  is 
cmjecture.  The  interpretation  of  what  was  shown  would  natur- 
afly  change  somewhat  with  the  changing  sentiment  of  the  ages; 
but  the  mother  and  the  daughter,  the  stately  and  beautiful 
figures  pfcscntcd  to  us  by  the  author  of  the  homeric  hymn,  who 
says  no  word  of  Dion3rsus,  are  still  found  reigning  paramount 
and  supieuie  at  Eleusis  just  before  the  Gothic  invasion  in  the 
latter  days  of  Paganism.  Triptolemus  the  apostle  of  com- 
cuttore,  Enbouleus— originally  a  euphemistic  name  of  the  god 
of  the  under-world,  "  the  giver  of  good  counsel,"  conveying  a 
hint  of  his  oracular  functions— thoe  are  accessory  figures  of 
Elcuainian  cult  and  mythology  that  may  have  pUyed  some  part 
in  the  great  mystic  drama  that  was  enacted  in  the  hall. 

Tile  development  and  organization  of  the  Eleusinia  may  now 
be  briefly  sketched.  The  legends  concerning  the  initiation  of 
Hcfades-and  the  Dioscuri  preserve  the  record  of  the  time  when 
the  mysteries  were  dosed  against  all  strangers,  and  were  the 
pcmkye  of  the  Eleusinia  ns  alone.  Now  the  Homeric  hymn  in 
OS  obvioos  appeal  to  the  whole  of  the  Greek  world  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  mysteries  gives  us  to  suppose  that  they 
had  already  been  thrown  open  to  Hellas;  and  this  momentous 
chance,  abolishing  the  old  gentile  barriers,  may  have  naturally 
mmckied  with,  or  have  resulted  from,  the  fusion  <^  Eleusis  and 
Athena,  an  event  of  equal  importance  for  politics  and-  religion 
may  pbce  in  the  prehistoric  period.  The  reign  of 
was  an  era  of  architectural  aaivity  at  Eleusis; 
hmt  the  construction  of  the  iwcruin  ciiKit  was  one  of  the 
achievements  of  the  Periclean  administration.  Two  inscriptions, 
cCTKrainfng  decrees  passed  during  the  supremacy  of  Pericles,  the 
oee  procfaiming  a  holy  tnicc  of  three  months  for  the  votaries 
that  came  from  any  Greek  community,*  the  other  bidding  the 
sabject   allies  and  inviting  the  independent  states  to  send 

'  Corp.  inscr.  ati.  L  i. 


droAXoi  or  tithe-offerings  of  com  to  Eleusis,'  record  the  far- 
sighted  policy  of  periclean  Athens,  her  determination  to  find  a 
religious  support  for  her  hegemony. 

At  least  from  the  5th  century  onwards,  the  external  control 
and  all  questions  of  the  organization  of  the  mysteries  were  in 
the  hands- of  the  Atbenixq)  slate,  the  rule  holding  in  Attica  as 
elsewhere  in  Hellas  that  the  state  was  supreme  over  the  Church. 
The  head  of  the  general  management  was  the  king-archon 
{arckoH-hasileus)  who  with  his  paredros  and  the  four  "  epimele- 
tai "  formed  a  general  committee  of  supervision,  and  matters  of 
importance  connected  with  the  ritual  were  decided  by  the  Boul6 
or  Ecclesia.  But  the  claim  of  Eleusis  as  the  religious  metropolis 
was  not  ignored.  The  chief  of  the  two  priestly  families,  in  whose 
hands  lay  the  mystic  celebration  itself  and  the  formal  right  of 
admission,  was  the  Eleusinian  "  gens  "  of  the  Eumolpidae;  it 
was  to  their  ancestor  that  Demeter  had  entrusted  her  dpyta, 
and  the  recognition  <^  their  claims  nuintained  the  principle 
of  apostolic  succession.  To  them  belonged  the  hierophant 
(l^w^dmyt),  the  hi^  priest  of  the  Eleusinia,  whose  function 
alone  it  was  to  "  reveal  the  orgies,"  to  show  the  sacred  things, 
and  who  alone— or  perhaps  with  his  consort-priestess— ^could 
penetrate  into  the  innermost  shrine  in  the  hall;  an  impres- 
sive figure,  so  sacred  in  person  that  no  one  could  address  him 
by  his  personal  name,  and  bound,  at  one  period  at  least,  by  a 
rule  of  celibacy.  We  hear  also  of  two  "  hierophantides,"  female 
attendants  on  the  older  and  younger  goddesses.  In  fact,  while 
the  male  priest  predominates  in  this  ritual,  the  women  |^y  a 
prominent  part:  as  we  should  expect,  considering  that  the 
sister-festival  of  the  Thesmophoria  was  wholly  in  their  hands. 

.  The  other  old  priestly  family  was  that  of  the  ^'  Kerykes," 
to  whom  the  ^fJoGxot  belonged,  "  the  holder  of  the  torch," 
the  official  second  in  rank  to  the  Upo^iyrrit.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  this  family  was  of  Eleusinian  origin;  and  in  the  4th 
century  it  seems  to  have  died  out,  and  the  office  of  the  5a5ovxor 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Lycomidae,  a  priestly  family  of 
Phlye,  suspected  of  being  devotees  of  Orphism. 

Turning  now  to  the  celebration  itselJF,  we  can  only  sketch 
the  more  salient  features  here.  On  the  xjth  of  Boedromion, 
the  Attic  month  corresponding  roughly  to  our  September, 
the  Ephebi  (q.v.)  nuirched  out  to  Eleusis,  snH.  returned  to  Athens 
the  next  day  bringing  with  them  the  "  holy  things  "  (2«pd)  to 
the  "  Eleusinion  "  in  the  city;  these  2«pd  probably  included  small 
images  of  the  goddesses.  The  i6th  was  the  day  of  the  iyvpiMbt, 
the  gathering  of  the  catechumens,  when  they  met  to  hear  the 
address  of  the  hierophant,  called  the  vpippnon.  This  was 
no  sermon,  but  a  proclamation  bidding  those  who  were  dis- 
qualified or  for  some  reason  unworthy  of  initiation  to  depart. 
The  legally  qualified -were  all  Hellenes  and  subsequently  all 
Romans  above  a  certain — very  youthful — ^limit  of  age,  women, 
and  as  it  appears  even  slaves;  barbarians,  and  those  undeansed 
of  some  notorious  guilt,  such  as  homicide,  were  disqualified.  We 
are  sure  that  there  was  no  dogmatic  test,  nor  would  time  allow 
of  any  searching  moral  scrutiny,  and  only  the  Samothradan 
rites,  in  this  respect  unique  in  the  world  of  classical  religion, 
possessed  a  system  of  confessional.  The  hierophant  appealed  to 
the  conscience  of  the  multitude;  but  we  are  not  altogether  sure 
of  the  terms  of  his  proclamation,  which  can  only  be  approximately 
restored  from  late  Pagan  and  early  Christian  writers.  We  know 
that  he  denuirided  of  each  candidate  that  he  should  b^  "of 
intelligible  speech  {%.e.  an  Hellene)  and  pure  of  hand  ";  and  he 
catechized  him  as  to  his  condition  of  rituadistic  purity — the  food 
he  had  eaten  or  abstained  from.  It  appears  also  from  Libanius 
that  in  the  later  period  at  least  he  solemnly  proclaimed  that  the 
catechumen  should  be  "pure  of  soul,"*  and  this  ^iritual 
conception  of  holiness  had  arisen  already  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  Greek  rdigious  thought.  On  the  other  hand  we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  criticism  that  Diogenes  is  said  to  have  passed  upon  the 
Eleusinia,  that  many  bad  characters  were  admitted  to  com- 
munion, thereby  securing  a  promise  of  higher  happiness  than  an 
uninitiated  Epaminondas  could  aspire  to. 

An  essential  preliminary  was  purification  and  lustration,  and 
*  Dittenbcfger.  Sylhge,  13.  *  Or.  Corinth,  iv.  356. 
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after  the  assembly  the  "  mystae  "  went  to  the  sea-shore  (AXaJc 
/iJKTroi)  and  purified  themselves  with  sea-water,  and  prolMibly 
with  sprinkling  of  pigs'  blood,  a  common  cathartic  medium. 
After  their  return  from  the  sea,  a  sacrifice  of  some  kind  was 
offered  as  an  essential  condition  <rf/i69(rit,  but  whether  as  a 
sacrament  or  a  gtft-offeiing  to  the  goiddesses  it  is  impossible  to 
determine.  On  the  igth  of  Boedromion  the  great  procession 
started  along  the  sacred  way  bearing  the  "  fair  young  god  " 
laochus;  and  as  they  visited  many  shrines  by  the  way  the  march 
must  have  continued  long  after  sunset,  so  that  the  20th  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  the  day  of  the  exodus  of  lacchus.  On  the 
way  each  wore  a  saffron  band  as  an  amulet;  and  the  ceremonious 
reviling  to  which  the  "  mystai "  were*  sub jected  as  they  crossed 
the  bridge  4>f  the  Ceph^us  answered  the  same  purpose  of 
averting  the  evil  eye.  Upon  the  anival  at  Eleusis,  on  the  same 
night  or  on  the  following,  they  celebrated  a  midnight  revel 
under  the  stan  with  lacchus,  which  Aristophanes  glowingly 
describes. 

The  question  of  supreme  interest  now  arises:  What  was  the 
mystic  ceremony  in  the  hall?  what  was  said  and  what  was  done? 
We  can  distinguish  two  grades  in  the  celebration;  the  greater 
was  the  riXca  and  tvorrud,  the  full  and  satisfying  celebration, 
to  which  only  those  were  admitted  who  had  passed  the  lesser 
stage  at  least  a  year  before.  As  regards  the  actual  ritual  in  the 
hall  of  the  mystae,  much  remains  uncertain  in  q>ite  of  the 
unwearying  efforts  of  many  generations  of  scholars  to  construct 
a  reasonable  statement  out  of  fragments  of  often  doubtful 
evidence.  We  are  certain  at  least  that  something  was  acted  there 
in  a  religious  drama  or  passjpn-play,  the  revelation  was  partly 
a  pageant  of  holy  figures;  the  accusations  against  Aeschylus 
and  Aldbiades  would  suffice  to  prove  this;  and  Porphyry  speaks 
of  the  hierophant  and  the  6qScvxct  acting,  divine  parts. 
What  the  subject  of  this  drama  was  may  be  gathered  partly 
from  the  words  of  Clement — "  Deo  (Demetcr)  and  Kore  became 
the  personages  of  a  mystic  drama,  and  Eleusis  with  its  6qj&cSxof 
celebrates  the  wandering,  the  abduction  and  the  sorrow " 
{Protrept.,  p.  li  Potter),  partly  from  Psyche's  appeal  to  Demetcr 
in  Apuleius  {Metamorph.  6)—"  by  the  unspoken  secrets  of  the 
mystic  chests,  the  winged  chariots  of  thv  dragon-ministers,  the 
bridal  descent  of  Proserpine.  [Persephone],  the  torch-lit  wander- 
ings to  find  thy  daughter  and  all  the  other  mysUries  that  the 
shrine  of  Attic  Eleusis  shrouds  in  secret"  We  may  believe  then 
that  the  great  myth  of  the  mother's  sorrow,  the  lass  and  the 
partial  recovery  of  her  beloved  was  part  of  the  Eleusinian 
passion-play.  Did  it  also  include  a  Upitthtufif  We  should 
naturally  expect  that  the  sacred  story  acted  in  the  mystic 
pageant  would  close  with  the  scene  of  reconciliation,  such  as  a 
holy  marriage  of  the  god  and  the  goddess.  But  the  evidence 
that  this  was  so  is  maiiUy  indirect,  apart  from  a  doubtful  paissage 
in  Asterius,  a  writer  of  questionable  authority  in  the  4th  century 
A.D.  {Ecmum.  martyr,  p.  194,  Combe).  At  any  rate,  if  a  holy 
marriage  formed  part  of  the  passion-play,  it  may  well  have  been 
acted  with  solemnity  and  delicacy.  We  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  even  to  a  modem  taste  any  part  of  the  ritual  would 
appear  coarse  or  obscene;  even  Clement,  who.  brings  a  vague 
charge  of  obscenity  against  all  mysteries  in  general,  docs  not 
try  to  substantiate  it  in  regard  to  the  Elcusinia,  and  we  hear 
from  another  Christian  writer  of  the  scrupulous  purity  of  the 
hierophant. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  birth  of  a  holy  child, 
a  babe  lacchus,  for  example,  was  a  motive  of  the  mystic  drama. 
The  question  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  decided  by  a  definite 
statement  of  Hippolytus  {PhUosopk.  5,  8),  that  at  a  certain 
moment  in  the  mysteries  the  hierophant  cried  aloud:  "  The  lady- 
goddess  Brimo  has  borne  Brimos  the  holy  child."  But  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  context  almost  destroys  the  value  of  his 
authority.  For  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  first-hand  witness, 
but  admits  that  he  is  drawing  from  Gnostic  sources,  and  he  goes 
on  at  once  to  speak  of  Attis  and  his  self-mutilation.  The  formula 
may  then  refer  to  the  Sabazian-Phrygian  mystery,  which  the 
Gnostics  with  their  usuid  spirit  of  religious  syncretism,  would 
have  no  scruple  in  identifying  with  the  Elfusinian.     And  the 


arehaeological  evidence  that  has  been  supposed  to  support  the 
statement  of  Hippolytus  is  deceptive. 

Finally,  we  must  not  suppose  that  there  could  be  any  very 
elaborate  scenic  arrangements  in  the  hall  for  the  representation 
of  Paradise  and  the  Inferno,  whereby  the  rewards  of  the  faithful 
and  the  punishments  of  the  damned  might  be  impressively 
brought  home  to  the  mystae.  The  excavations  on  the  site  have 
proved  that  the  building  was  without  substructures  or  under- 
ground passages.  A  la^  number  of  inscriptions  present  us 
with  eUborate  accounts  of  Eleusinian  expenditure;  but  there  is 
no  item  for  scenic  expenses  jor  painting.  We  are  led  to  suppose 
that  the  pageant-play  produced  its  effect  by  means  of  gorgeous 
raiment,  torches  and  stately  figures. 

But  the  mystic  action  included  more  than  the  pageant-play. 
The  hierophant  revealed  certain  holy  objects  to  the  eyes  of  the 
assembly.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  these  included  cer- 
tain primitive  idols  of  the  goddesses  of  immemorial  sanctity; 
and,  if  we  accept  a  statement  of  Hippolytus  {Uc.  cil.)  we  must 
believe  that  the  epoptae  were  also  shown  "  that  great  and  marvel- 
lous mystery  of  perfect  revelation,  a  cut  corn-stalk."  The  value 
of  \his  definite  assertion,  which  appears  to  be  an  explicit  revela- 
tion of  the  secret,  would  be  very  great,  if  we  could  trust  it;  but 
unfortunately  it  occurs  in  the  same  su^idous  context  as  the 
Brimo-Brimos  formula,  and  we  again  suspect  the  same  uncritical 
confusion  of  Eleusinian  with  Phrygian  ritual,  for  we  kiK>w  that 
Attis  himself  was  identified  in  his  mysteries  with  the  *'  reaped 
com,"  the  orhxat  tuatTOtt  almost  the  very  phrase  used  by 
Hippolytus.  Only,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  whether 
Hii^xdytus  knew  anything  or  not,  that  a  com-token  was  shown 
among  the  sacred  things  of  a  mystery  which  possessed  an  original 
agrarian  significance  and  was  intended  partly  to  consecrate  and 
to  foster  the  agricultural  life.  •  But  (0  say  this  is  by  im>  means  the 
same  as  to  admit  the  view  of  Lenormant*  and  Dr  Jevons*  that 
the  Eleusinians  worshipped  the  actual  com,  or  revered  it  as  a 
dan-totem.  For  of  direct  corn-worship  or  of  com-totemism 
there  is  no  trace  dther  at  Eleusis  or  elsewhere  in  Greece. 

Among  the  hpCiitem,  or  "  things  done "-  may  we  also  include 
a  solemn  sacrament,  the  celebration  of  a  holy. communion,  in 
which  the  votary  was  united  to  the  divinity  by  partaking  of 
some  holy  food  or  drink?    We  owe  to  Clement  of  Alexandria 
{Prolrcpt.  p.  18,  Potter)  an  exact  transcription  of  the  pass-word 
of  the  Eleusinian  mystae;  it  ran  as  follows  (if  we  accept 
Lobeck's   emer^dation   of   trtywuciifient  for  ifiyaoAjitPos):   *'  I 
have  fasted,  I  have  drunk  the  barley-drink,  I  have-taken  {the 
things]  from  the  sacred  chest,  having  tasted  thereof  I  have  placed 
them  into  the  basket  and  again  from  the  basket  into  the  chest." 
We  gather  from  this  that  some  kind  of  sacrament  was  at  least  a 
preliminary  condition  of  initiation;  the  mystae  drank  of  the  same 
cup  as  the  goddess  drank  m  her  sorrow,  partly — as  we  say — **  in 
memory  of  her,"  partly  to.  unite  themselves  more  doedy  with 
her.    We  know  also  from  an  inscription  that  the  priest  of  the 
Samothradan  mysteries  broke  sacred  bread  and  poured  out  drink 
for  the  mystae- (i4rcA.  epigr.  Miitk.  1882,  p.  8,  Na  14).    But 
neither  in  these  nor  in  the  Eleusinian  is  there  any  trace  of  the 
more  mystic  sacramental  conception,  any.  indication  that  the 
votaries  believed  themselves  to  be  partaking  of  the  actual  body 
of  their  divinity;*  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  Demeter  was 
identified  with  the  com,  still  less  with  the  barley-meal  of  which 
the  ntubw  was  compounded.    Nor  is  it  likdy  that  the  sacra- 
ment was  the  pivot  of  the  whole  mystery  or  was  part  of  the 
essential  act  of  the  idfuvit  itself.    In  the-  first  place  we  have 
an  almost  certain  representation  of  the  Eletisinian  sacrament  on 
an  arehaic  vase  in  Naples,'  probably  of  Attic  prevenanet,  and 
the  artistic  reproduction  of  a  holy  act  would  have  been  impious, 
and  dangerous,  if  this  had  belonged  to  the  inner  drdc  of  the 
mystery.    Again,  there  is  no  mention  of  sacrament  or  sacrifice 
among  the   five   essential    parts  of-  /linins   given   by,  Theo 

1  Daremberg  et  Saglio.  DkHannain,  \  p.  1066. 

*  IntredMcHon  to  the  Study  of  Rdtgion. 

*This  is  Dr  Jevons's  suppontion — op.  cii—on  which  he  bases 
an  important,  theory  of  the  whole  Eleuainiaa  mysteries  and  their 
intrinsic  attraction. 

•  Faroell.  Cidts.  vol.  iu.  pL  xv*. 
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Smymaetis,  nor  in  tbe  imagiBary  nuntive  of  the  Ute  rhetorician 
Sopotros,*  who  supposes  the  strange  case  ofa  man  being  initiated 
by  the  goddesses  in  a  dream:  they  adroit  him  to  their  full 
communion  merely  by  telling  him  something  and  showing  him 
something. 

Beskles  the  Spwjicya,  then,  there  were  also  certain  things 
said  in  the  hall,  or  in  the  earlier  stages  of  initiation,  which  we 
would  gladly  discover.  Part  of  these  were  mystic  formulae, 
octe  of  which  has  been  discu»ed  already,  the  pass-word  of 
the  votaries.  We  gather  also  from  Proclus  and  Hippolytus* 
that  in  the  Eleusinian  rites  they  gaxed  up  to  heaven  and 
cried  aloud  "  rain  " — Cc — and  gazed  down  upon  the  earth  and 
cried  "conceive" — nut.  This  ritual  charm — we  cannot  call  it 
prayer— descends  from  the  old  agrarian  magic  which  underlay 
tiie  primitive  mystery.  What  else  the  votaries  may  have  uttered, 
whether  by  way  of  thanksgiving  or  solemn  litany,  we  do  not 
know.'  But  there  was  also  a  certain  Upd$  X^YOf ,  some  exposi* 
lion  accompanying  the  unfolding  of  the  mysteries;  for  it  was  part 
<rf  the  prestige  of  the  hierophant  that  he  was  chief  spokesman, 
"  who  poured  forth  winning  utterance  and  whose  voice  the 
catechumen  ardently  desired  to  hear  "  {Antk.  Pat.,  app.  246) ;  and 
Galeo  speaks  of  the  rapt  attention  paid  by  the  initiated  "  to  the 
ibiflgs  done  and  said  in  the  Eleusinian  and  Samothracian 
mysteries  "-(/>e  usu  part.  7.  14).  But  we  have  no  truM worthy 
evidence  as  to  the  rtai  content  of  the  \byot  of  the  hierophant. 
We  need  not  believe  that  the  whole  of  his  discourse  was  taken 
up  with  oom-symbolism,  as  Vario  seems  to  imply  (Aug.  Di  cmi. 
Dei.  so),  or  that  he  taught  natural  philosophy  rather  than 
theok)gy,  or  again,  the  special  doctrine  of  Euhemerus,  as  two 
passages  in  Cicero  {De  naiur.  dear.  i.  42;  Tutc.  J.  13)  might 
proaxpL  as  to  suppose.  Hb  chief  theme  was  probably  an  expo- 
sition of  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  i«pd,  as  in  an  Australian 
ioiliatioa  rite  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  elders  to  explain  the 
nature  <^  the  "  churinga  "  to  the  youths.  And  his  discourse 
OB  these  may  have  been  coloured  to  some  extent  by  the  theories 
cirrent  in  tbe  philosophic  speculation  of  the  day.  But  though 
in  the  time  of  Julian  he  appean  to  have  been  a  philosopher  of 
Keo-platonic  tendencies,  we  ought  not  to  suppose  that  the 
Ineixiphant  as  a  rale  would  be  able  or  inclined  to  rise  above  the 
anthropomorphic  relipon  of  the  times.  Whatever  symbolism 
attachol  to  the  Upi^  the  sacred  objccu  shown,  was  probably 
simple  and  natural;  for  instance,  in  the  Eleusinian,  as  in  Egjfptian 
esdutoiogy,  the  token  of  the  growing  com  may  have  served  as 
an  eroUem — though  not  a  proof — of  man's  resurrection.  The 
doctrine  of  the  continuance  of  the  soul  after  death  was  already 
aaxpted  by  the  popular  belief,  and  the  hierophant  had  no  need 
to  preach  it  as  a  dogma;  the  votaries  came  to  Eleusis  to  ensure 
thoDsdves  a  happy  immortality.  And  in  our  earliest  record, 
the  Homeric  hymn,  we  find  that  the  mysteries  already  hold  out 
thb  higher  promise.  How,  we  may  ask,  were  the  votaries 
aasoied?  M.  Foucart  in  Les  grands  mysUres  d*  Eleusis  has 
oiaiBtaioed  that  the  object  of  the  mysteries  was  much  the  same 
as  tliat  of  the  E^gyptian  Book  of  the  Dead;  to  provide  the  mystae 
with  elaborate  rules  for  avoiding  the  dangers  that  beset  the  road 
to  the  other  worid,  and  for  attaining  at  last  to  the  happy  regions; 
that  for  this  purpose  the  hierophant  recited  magic  formulae 
whereby  the  soul  could  repel  the  demons  that  it  might  encounter 
on  tiie  path;  and  that  it  was  to  seek  this  deliverance  from  the 
tervocs  of  hell  that  all  Greece  6ocked  to  Eleusis.  This  is  in 
accord  with  his  whole  "egyptizing"  theory  concerning  the 
Eleusinia,  a  theory  which,  though  Egyptian  influence  cannot 
a  priori  be  ruled  out,  is  not  found  in  harmony  with  the  facts 
of  the  two  religious  systems.  And  the  particular  hypothesis 
just  stated  is  altogether  wanting  in  direct  evidence,  or— we 
may  say— in  traisemUance.    There  is  no  hint  or  allusion  to 

*  iZfaf.  race,  viil  121. 

•  /•  Tim.  293*;  ^-  Omn.  Haer.  5.  7.  p.  146. 

*Tbe  other  fonnula  which  the  icholMtt  on  Plato  (Cor^.  497  c.) 
a  I  ill  M  to  the  EleusinUn  rite:  "  I  have  eaten  from  the  timbrel.  I 
kaw  drank  from  the  cymbal,  I  have  carried  the  sacred  vessel. 
I  have  aepc  under  the  bridal<hamber."  bebngs.  not  to  Eleusis. 
iwt.  asOeneataod  Finnicus  Materous  themselves  attest,  to  Phrygia 
aad  toi^ttis. 


be  found  in  the  ancient  lourccs  suggesting  that  the  recital  of 
magic  formulae  was  part  of  the  ceremony.  TheXd^of,  what- 
ever it  was,  was  comparatively  unimportant.  And  the  Greek 
public  in  general,  in  its  vigorous  period  when  the  Eleusinian 
religkm  reached  its  xenith,  was  not  tormented,  as  modern 
Europe  has  at  times  been,  by  ghostly  terrors  of  judgment. 
.  The  assurance  of  the  hope  of  the  Eleusinian  votary  was 
obtained  by  the  feeling  of  friendship  and  mystic  sympathy, 
established  by  mystic  contact,  with  the  mother  and  the  daughter, 
the  poweis  of  life  after  death.  Those  who  won  their  friendship 
by  initiatbn  in  this  life  would  by  the  simple  logic  of  faith 
regard  themselves  as  certain  to  win  blessing  at  their  hands  in 
the  next. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  mysteries  made  no  direct  appoil  to 
the  intellect,  nor  on  the  other  hand  revolted  it  by  any  oppressive 
dogmatism.  As  regards  their  psychic  effect,  we  have  Aristotle's 
invaluable  judgment:  "  The  initiated  do  not  learn  anything  so 
much  as  feel  certain  emotions  and  are  put  into  a  certain  frame 
of  mind  "  (Synes.  Dion.  p.  48d).  The  appeal  was  to  the  eye 
and  to  the  imagination  through  a  form  of  religious  mesmerism 
working  by  means  that  were  solemn,  stately  and  beautiful. 
To  understand  the  quality  and  the  intensity  of  the  impressk>n 
produced,  we  should  borrow  something  from  the  modem  experi- 
ences of  Christian  communion-service,  mass,  and  passion-play, 
and  bear  in  mind  also  the  extraordinary  susceptibility  of  the 
Greek  mind  to  an  artistically  impressive  pageant. 

That  the  Eleusinia  preached  a  higher  morality  than  that 
of  the  current  standard  is  not  proved.  That  they  exercised 
a  direct  and  elevating  influence  on  the  individual  character  is 
nowhere  explicitly  maintained,  as  Diodorus  (v.  49)  maintains 
concerning  the  Samothracian.  But  on  general  grounds  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  such  powerful  religious  experience 
as  they  afforded  would  produce  moral  fruit  In  many  minds.  The 
genial  Aristophanes  (JFrogSy  455)  intimates  as  much,  and 
Andocides  {De  myster.  p.  36,  §  31;  p.  44,  §  125)  assumes  that 
those  who  had  been  initiated  would  take  a  juster  and  sterner 
view  of  moral  innocence  and  guilt,  and  that  foul  conduct  was 
a  greater  sin  when  committed  by  a  man  who  was  in  the  ofl&cial 
service  of  the  mother  and  the  daughter. 

Besides  the  greater  mysteries  at  Eleusis,  we  hear  of  the 
lesser  mysteries  of  Agrae  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissos.  Estab- 
lished, perhaps,  originally  by  Athens  herself  at  a  time  when 
Eleusis  was  independent  and  closed  her  rites  to  strangers, 
they  became  wholly  subordinated  to  the  greater,  and  were  put 
under  the  same  management  and  served  merely  as  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  higher  initiation  into  them.  Sacrifice  was 
offered  to  the  same  great  goddesses  at  both;  but  we  have  the 
authority  of  Duris  {Athenae,  255<f),  the  Samian  historian,  and 
the  evidence  of  an  Attic  painting,  called  the  pinax  of  Nannion,* 
that  the  predominant  goddess  in  the  mysteries  at  Agrae  was 
Kore.  And  this  agrees  with  the  time  of  their  celebration,  in 
the  middle  of  Anthesterion,  when  Kore  was  supposed  to  return 
in  the  young  com.  Stephanus  {s.v.  'A^pa),  drawing  from  an 
unknown  source,  declares  that  the  Dionysiac  story  was  the 
theme  of  their  mystic  drama.  Hence  theorists  have  supposed 
that  their  content  was  wholly  Orphic  or  that  their  central 
motive  was  the  marriage  of  Dionysus  and  Kore.  The  theory 
has  no  archaeological  or  literary  support  except  the  passage  in 
Stephanus,  nor  have  we  reason  for  believing  that  the  marriage 
of  these  two  divinities  was  recognised  in  Attic  state  ritual. 

The  influence  of  Eleusis  in  early  times  must  have  been 
great,  for  we  find  offshoots  of  its  cult,  whether  mystic  or  not, 
in  other  parts  of  Greece.  In  Boeotia,  Laconia,  Arcadia,  Crete 
and  Thera,  Demeter  brought  with  her  tbe  title  of  "Eleusinia"; 
and  no  other  explanation  is  so  probable  as  the  obvious  one 
that  this  name  designates  "  the  goddess  of  Eleusis,"  and  though 
there  may  have  been  other  places  called  "  Eleusis,"  the  only 
famous  religious  centre  was  the  Attic.  The  initiation  rites  of 
Demeter  at  Celeae  near  Phlius,  at  Lema  in  Argolis,  and  at 
Naples,  were  organized  after  the  pattern  of  the  Eleusinian.  But 
of  these  and  the  other  Demeter  mysteries  in  the  Greek  world, 
*  Farnell,  Cults  of  the  Greek  States,  vol.  iii.  p.  242,  pi.  xvL 
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there  is  little  to  record  that  is  certain  and  at  the  same  time  of 
primary  importance  for  the  history  of  religion.  The  Arcadian 
city  of  Phencus  possessed  a  mystery  that  boasted  an  Eleusinian 
character  and  origin,  yet  in  the  record  of  it  there  is  no  mention 
of  Kore,  and  we  may  suspect  that,  like  other  Demeter-worships 
in  the  Pcloponnese,  it  belonged  to  a  period  when  the  earth- 
goddess  was  revered  as  a  single  personality  and  Kore  had  not 
yet  emanated  from  her.  We  know  much  more  of  the  details 
of  the  great  Andanian  mysteries  in  Messenia,  owing  to  the 
discovery  of  the  important  and  much-discussed  Andanian  in- 
scription of  91  D.c'  But  what  we  know  are  facts  of  secondary 
importance  only.  We  gather  from  Pausantas  (4'i3-4;cf.  4-  i- 
5.  and  4.  26.  8;  4.  37.  6)  that  the  rites,  which  he  regards  as  seccnd 
in  solemnity  and  prestige  to  the  Eleusinian  alone,  were  conse- 
crated to  the  MeydXai  6tal, . . .  the  great  goddesses,  .  .  .  and  that 
Kore  enjoyed  the  mystic  title  of  Hagn€,  *'  the  holy  one." 
The  inscription  has  been  supposed  to  correct  and  to  refute 
Pausantas,  but  it  does  not  really  controvert  his  statements, 
which  are  attested  by  other  evidence;  it  proves  only  that  other 
divinities  came  at  a  later  time  to  have  a  share  in  the  mysteries, 
such  as  the  Mey&Xoc  9*ol  who  were  probably  the  Cabeiri  (g.v.).  It 
is  clear  that  the  Andanian  mysteries  included  a  iacnd  drama, 
in  which  women  personated  the  goddesses.  The  priestesses  were 
married  women,  and  were  required  to  take  an  oath  that  they 
had  lived  "  in  relation  to  their  husbands  a  just  and  holy  life." 
We  hear  also  of  grades  of  initiation,  purification-ceremonies, 
but  of  no  sacrament  or  eschatologic  promise;  yet  it  is  probable 
that  these  mysteries,  like  the  Eleusinian,  maintained  and 
secured  the  hope  of  future  happiness. 

The  Eleusinian  faith  is  not  wholly  unattested  by  the  grave- 
inscriptions  of  Hellas,  though  it  speaks  but  rarely  on  these. 
The  most  interesting  example  is  the  epitaph  of  a  hierophant 
who  proclaims  that  he  has  found  that  "  death  was  not  an  evil, 
but  a  blessing."' 

Of  equal  importance  for  the  private  religion  of  Greece  were 
the  Orphic  mystic  societies,  bearing  a  Thraco-Phrygian  tradition 
into  Greece,  and  associated  originally  with  the  name  of  Dionysus, 
and  afterwards  with  Sabazius  also  and  the  later  cult-ideas  of 
Phrygia.'  The  full  account  of  the  Dionysiac  mysteries  would 
demand  a  critical  study  of  the  Dionysiac  religion  as  a  whole, 
as  well  as  of  the  private  sects  that  sprang  up  under  its  shadow. 
It  is  only  possible  here  to  indicate  the  salient  characteristics  of 
those  which  are  of  primary  value  for  the  history  of  religion. 

Originally  a  great  nature-god  of  the  Thraco-Phrygian  stock, 
powerful  over  all  vegetation  and  especially  revealing  his  power 
in  the  vine,  Dionysus  was  forcing  his  way  into  Greece  at  least 
as  eariy  as  the  Homeric  period,  and  by  the  6th  century  was 
received  into  the  public  cults  of  most  of  the  Greek  communities. 
We  can  gather  with  some  certainty  or  probability  his  aboriginal 
characteristics  and  the  form  of  his  worship.  Being  a  god  of 
the  life  of  the  earth,  he  was  also  a  nether  divinity,  the  lord  of 
the  world  of  souls,  with  whom  the  dead  votary  entered  into 
privileged  communion;  his  rites  were  mystic,  and  nightly 
celebrations  were  frequent,  marked  by  wild  ecstasy  and  orgiastic 
self-abandonment,  in  which  the  votary  became  at  one  with 
the  divinity  and  temporarily  possessed  his  powers;  women 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  ritual;  a  savage  form  of  sacra- 
mental communion  was  in  vogue,  and  the  animal  victim  of 
whose  flesh  and  blood  the  votaries  partook  was  at  times  re- 
garded as  the  incarnation  of  the  divinity,  so  that  the  god  himself 
might  be  supposed  to  die  and  to  rise  again;  finally  we  may 
regard  certain  cathartic  Ideas  as  part  of  the  primeval  tradition 


Sauppe,    Mysterteninschrift  von   Andania;  cf.    Foucart's 
itary  m  Le  Bas,  Voyage  ankiol.  2,  No.  326^;  H.  Collitz. 


iSee 
commentai 
DiaUci'inscluiften,  4689. 

'  Efk.  arch.  (1883).  p.  81. 

'  The  best  account  of  theoriginand  development  of  the  Dionysiac 
religion  is  in  Rohde's  Psyche,  vol.  i. ;  for  Orphic  ritual  and  doctrine 
see  article  on  "  Orpheus  "  in  Roacher's  Ausfukrlickes  Lexikon  der 
grieckiscken  und  r&miscken  Mytkotoeie;  Min  Harriion,  ProUgamena 
to  the  Study  of  Creek  Reli$^,  pp.  4^5-659,  with  critical  appendix 
by  G.  Murray  on  the  Orphic  tablets  diKOvered  in  Crete,  near  Rome, 
and  in  south  Italy. 


of  this  reUgion.    Admitted  among  the  sobner  cults  of  tlie 
Greek  communities,  it  lost  most  of  its  wHdness  and  savagery, 
while  still  retaining  a  more  emotional  ecstatic  character  than 
the  rest.     But  this  cooling  process  was  arrested  by  a  new 
wave  of  Dionysiac  fervour  that  spread  over  Greece  from  the 
7th  century  onwards,  bringing  with  it  the  name  of  Oipheus,* 
and  engendering  at  some  later  date  the  Orphic  brotherhoods 
ithlasi).     This   religious   movement  may  have    started    like 
the  earlier  one  from  the  lands  north  of  Greece;  but  Crete  and 
even  Egypt  are  supposed  to  have  contributed  much  to  the 
Orphic  doctrine  and  ritual.     Our  earliest  authority  for  the 
proceedings  of  the  mystery -practitioner  who  used  the  name 
of  Orpheus  is  the  well-known  passage  in   Plato's   Republic 
(p.  364(1),  in  which  he  speaks  contemptuously  of  the  itinerant 
ritualists  who  knock  at  the  doors  of  the  rich,  the  vendors  of 
magic  incantations,   who  promise  absolution  from  sins  and 
happiness  in  the  next  world  to  be  attained  by  a  ritual  of  puri- 
fication and  mystic  initiation.    This  record  brings  to  our  notice 
a   phenomenon   unknown  elsewhere    in    Greek    religion;    the 
missionary  spirit,  the  impulse  to  preach  to  all  who  would  hear, 
which  foreshadows  the  breaking  down  of  the  gentile  religious 
barriers  of  the  ancient  world.    And  it  is  prolMible  that  some 
kind  of  "  Orphic  "  propagandism,  whether  through  books  or 
itinerant  mystery-priests,  or  both,  had  been  in  vogue  some  time 
before  Plato.    We  may  fairiy  conjecture  that  it  has  to  some 
extent  inspired  the  glowing  eschatology  of  Pindar,  who  describes 
the  next  world  as  a  place  of  penance  and  purgation  from  ancestral 
or  personal  taint  and  of  final  reward  for  the  purified  soul,  and 
who  unites  this  belief  with  a  doctrine  of  reincarnation.     In 
the  Hippdytus  of  Euripides,  Theseus  taunts  his  son  with 
cloaking  his  immorality  under  hypocritical  "  Orphic  "  preten- 
sions to  purity,  the  pharisaic  a!ffectation,  for  instance,  o£  a 
vegetarian  diet  (95 2-^954)-    Still  more  important  is  the  fragment 
of  the  Cretans  of  Euripides,   attesting  the  strength  of   the 
antiquity  of'  these  mystic   Dionysiac  associations  in   Crete. 
The  initiated  votary  proclaims  himself  as  sanctified  to  Zeus  of 
Ida,  to  Zagreus — the  Orphic  name  of  the  nether-world  Dionysus 
— and  to  the  mountain-goddess  Rhea-Cybele;  he  has  fulfilled 
**  the  solemn  rite  of  the  banquet  of  raw  flesh,"  and  henceforth 
he  "  robes  himself  in  pure  white  and  avoids  the  taint  of  child- 
birth and  funerals  and  abstains  from  meat."    And — ^what  is 
most  significant — he  calls  himself  by  the  very  name  of  his  god — 
he  is  himself  Bdxxot-     In  spirit  and  in  most  of  its  details 
the  passage  accords  well  with  the  Bacckae  of  Euripides,  which 
reflects  not  so  much  the  public  worship  of  Greece,  but  rath^ 
the  mystic  Dionysiac  brotherhoods.    Throughout  this  inspired 
drama  the  votary  rejoices  to  be  one  with  his  divinity  and  to 
call  himself  by  his  name,  and  this  m}^tic  um'on  is  brought 
about  partly,  though  Euripides  may  not  have  known  it,  through 
"  the  meal  of  raw  flesh  "  or  the  drinking  of  the  blood  of  the 
goat  or  the  kid  or  the  bull.     The  sacramental  intention  of  this 
is  confirmed  by  abundant  proof;  even  in  the  state-cult  of 
Tenedos  they  dressed  up  a  bull-calf  as  Dion3rsus  and  reveren- 
tially sacrificed  it  (Ael.  Nat.  an.  12.  34);  those  who  partook  of 
the  flesh  were  partaking  of  what  was  temporarily  the  body  of 
their  god.   The  Christian  fathers  at  once  express  their  abhorrence 
of  this  savage  uffto^arrta    and    reveal    its   true   significance 
(Arnob.  Adv.  not.  5.  119);  and  Firmicus  Matemus  (De  error. ^ 
p.  84)  attests  that  the  Cretans  of  his  own  day  celebrated  a  funeral 
festival  in  honour  of  Dionysus  in  which  they  enacted  the  life  and 
the  death  of  the  god  in  a  passion-play  and  "  rent  a  living  bull 
with  their  teeth." 

But  the  most  speaking  record  of  the  aspirations  and  ideas 
of  the  Orphic  mjrstic  is  preserved  in  the  famous  gold  tablets 
found  in  tombs  near  Sybaris,  one  near  Rome,  and  one  in  Crete. 
These  have  been  frequently  published  and  discussed;  and  here 
it  is  only  possible  to  allude  to  the  salient  features  that  concern 
the  general  history  of  religion.  They  contain  fragments  of  a 
sacred  hymn  that  must  have  been  in  vogue  at  least  as  eariy 
as  the  3rd  century  B.C.,  and  which  was  inscribed  in  order  to 

<  The  name 'Op^Y  first  occurs  in  Ibycus.  Frag.  10:  iN^axXvrA* 
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be  binied  vith  the  defunct,  as  an  amulet  that  might  protect 
bim  from  the  dangers  of  his  journey  through  the  under-world 
and  open  to  him  the  gates  of  Paradise.  The  verses  have  the 
power  of  an  incantation.  The  initiated  soul  proclaims  its  divine 
descent:  **  I  am  the  son  of  Earth  and  Heaven":  "  lamperishing 
with  tfaiist,  give  me  to  drink  of  the  waters  of  memory  *': "  I  come 
from  the  pure  ":  *'  I  have  paid  the  penalty  of  unrighteousness  ": 
"  I  have  flown  out  of  the  weary,  sorrowful  circle  of  life."  His 
reward  is  aasured  him:  "  O  blesaed  and  happy  one,  thou  hast 
put  off  thy  mortality  and  shalt  become  divine."  The  strange 
formula  ipifoi  k  yiX  <veror,  "la  kid  feU  into  the  milk," 
has  been  interpreted  by  Dieterich  (£fM  Mithras— IMurgUt 
p.  X74)  with  great  probability  as  alluding  to  a  conception  of 
Diooysns  hunsdf  as  ^pf^iof,  the  divine  kid,  and  to  a  ritual 
of  rai^-bapcism  in  which  the  initiated  was  bom  again. 

We  discern,  then,  in  these  mystic  brotherhoods  the  germs  of 
a  high  religion  and  the  prevalence  of  conceptions  that  have 
pUyeid  a  great  part  in  the  religious  history  of  Europe.  And 
as  late  as  the  days  of  Plutarch  they  reutned  their  power  of 
cons(4iQg  the  afflicted  {Constfl.  ad  uxor.,  c.  10). 

The  Phrygian-Sabazian  mysteries,  associated  with  Attis, 
Cybde  and  Sabazius,  which  invaded  later  Greece  and  early 
imperial  Rmne,  were  originally  akin  to  these  and  contained 
Buny  concepts  in  common  with  them.  But  their  orgiaslic 
ecstasy  was  more  violent,  and  the  psychical  aberrations  to 
which  the  votaries  were  prone  through  their  passionate  desire 
for  divine  communion  were  more  dangerous.  Emasculation 
was  practised  by  the  devotees,  probably  in  order  to  assimilate 
thenurivcs  as  far  as  possible  to  their  goddess  by  abolishing  the 
(fistiactloo  of  .sex,  and  the  high-priest  himself  bore  the  god's 
name.  Or  communion  with  the  deity  might  be  attained  by  the 
priest  through  the  bath  of  blood  in  the  taurobolion  (9.9.),  or 
by  the  g^fhif»B  of  the  arm  over  the  altar.  A  more  questionable 
method  which  lent  itself  to  obvious  abuses,  or  at  least  to  the 
imputation  of  indecency,  was  the  simulation  of  a  sacred 
marriage,  in  which  the  catechumen  was  corporeally  united 
wiib  the  great  goddess  in  her  bridal  chamber  (Dieterich,  cp. 
ck,  pp.  iai~r34).  Prominent  also  in  these  Phrygian  mysteries 
were  the  conception  of  rebirth  and  the  belief,  vividly  impressed 
by  solemn  pageant  and  religious  drama,  in  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  the  beloved  Attis.  The  Hilaria  in  which  these 
were  represented  feQ  about  the  time  of  our  Easter;  and  Firmicus 
Matemus  reluctantly  confesses  its  resemUance  to  the  Christian 


The  Eleusinian  mysteries  are  far  more  characteristic  of  the 
cider  Hellenic  mind.  These  later  rites  breathe  an  Oriental 
spirit,  and  though  their  forms  ai^)ear  strange  and  distorted 
they  have  more  in  common  with  the  sulnequent  religious 
pheaomeaa  of  Christendom.  And  the  Orphic  doctrine  may 
have  even  ocmtributcd  something  to  the  later  European  ideals 
sf  private  and  personal  morality.* 

LiTKaATVBB. — For  citation  of  passages  in  classical  literature 
bearing  on  Gveek  mysteries  in  general  see  Lobeck's  Aglaopkamus 
(iSa9) :  and  the  collection  of  material  for  Demeter  mysteries  in  L.  R. 
Faroell.  Cutis  of  ike  Creek  StaUs  (1906).  iii.  MiSlbj.    For  general 
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theory  and  diacussion  lee  Dr  levons,  Introditction  to  the  Study  of 
Sdipmez  Famcll,  Ctdis  of  Ike  Greek  StaUs,  iii.  127-213;  Dyer's  Tke 
Gods  of  Greece  (itei),  cb.  v.:  M.  P.  Foucart,  Les  Grands  myslkres 
d'EJeusis  (1900);  Andrew  Lang.  Mytk,  Ritual  and  ReHgion  (18B7), 
pp.  264-276:  Goblet  d'Alviella,  Smmimm  (1903).  Sec  further  articles 
Diojrrsvs;  Great  Motubk  of  the  Gods;  Demeter.  (L.  R.  F.) 

MTSnCISH  (from  Or.  tdmr,  to  shut  the  eyes;  fdHmts,  one 
imtiated  into  the  mysteries),  a  phase  of  thought,  or  rather 
perfaapa  of  feeling,  which  from  its  very  nature  is  hardly  suscep- 
tibb  of  exact  definition.  It  appears  in  connexion  with  the 
cadeavoar  of  the  human  mind  to  grasp  the  divine  essence  or 
(he  ultimate  reality  of  things,  and  to  enjoy  the  blessedness  of 
actual  ooaamunion  with  the  Highest.  The  first  is  the  philosophic 
skk  of  msrstidsm;  the  second,  its  religious  side.  The  first  effort 
B  theoretical  or  speculative;  the  second,  practical.  The 
thoaght  tbat  b  most  intensely  present  with  the  mystic  is  that 

^Faraell.  Ctdts,  iii.  a^g-ya. 

*  Sec  Arckiajit  ReiigioHswiss.  (1906),  artkle  by  Sak>mon  Rcinach. 


of  a  supreme,  all-pervading,  and  indwelKng  power,  in  whom 
all  thinp  are  one.  Hence  the  speculative  utterances  of 
mysticism  are  always  more  or  less  pantheistic  in  character.  On 
the  practical  side,  mysticism  maintains  the  possibility  of  direct  in- 
tercourse with  this  Being  of  beings— inUrcourse,  not  through  any 
external  media  such  as  an  historical  revelation,  oracles,  answers 
to  prayer,  and  the  like,  but  by  a  species  of  ecstatic  transfusion 
or  identification,  in  which  the  individual  becomes  in  very  truth 
"  partaker  of  the  divine  nature."  God  ceases  to  be  an  object 
to  him  and  becomes  an  experience.  In  the  writings  of  the 
mystics,  ingenuity  exhausts  itself  in  the  invention  of  phrases 
to  express  the  closeness  of  this  union.  Mysticism  differs,  there- 
fore, from  ordinary  pantheism  in  that  its  inmost  motive  is 
religious;  but,  whereas  religion  is  ordinarily  occupied  with  a 
practical  proUem  and  develops  its  theory  in  an  ethical  refer- 
ence, mysticism  displays  a  fuedominatingly  speculative  bent, 
starting  from  the  divine  nature  rather  thui  from  man  and  his 
surroundings,  taking  the  symbolism  of  religious  feeling  as 
literally  or  metaphysically  true,  and  straining  after  the  present 
realization  of  an  ineffable  union.  The  union  which  sound 
religious  teaching  represents  as  realized  in  the  submission  of 
the  will  and  the  ethical  harmony  of  the  whole  life  is  then  reduced 
to  a  passive  experience,  to  something  which  comes  and  goes 
in  time,  and  which  may  be  of  only  momentary  duration. 
Mysticism,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  a  name  applicable  to  any 
particular  system.  It  may  be  the  outgrowth  of  many  differing 
modes  of  thought  and  feeling.  Most  frequently  it  appears 
historically,  in  relation  to  some  definite  system  of  belief,  as  a 
reaction  of  the  spirit  against  the  letter.  When  a  religion  begins 
to  ossify  into  a  system  of  formulas  and  observances,  those  who 
protest  in  the  name  of  heart-religion  are  not  unfrequently 
known  by  the  name  of  mystics.  At  times  they  merely  bring 
into  prominence  again  the  ever-fresh  fact  of  personal  religious 
experience;  at  other  times  mysticism  develops  itself  as  a 
powerful  solvent  of  definite  dogmas. 

A  review  of  the  historical  appearances  of  mysticism  will  serve 
to  show  how  far  the  above  characteristics  are  to  be  found, 
separately  or  in  combination,  in  its  different  phases. 

In  the  East,  mysticism  is  not  so  much  a  specific  phenomenon 
as  a  natural  deduction  from  the  dominant  philosophic  systems, 
and  the  normal  expression  of  religious  feeling  in  the  ^^ 
lands  in  which  it  appears.  Brahmam'c  pantheism  ^J^c 
and  Buddhistic  nihilism  alike  teach  the  unreality  of 
the  seeming  world,  and  preach  mystical  absorption  as  the 
highest  goal;  in  both,  the  sense  of  the  worth  of  human  person- 
ality is  lost.  India  consequently  has  always  been  the  fertile 
mother  of  practical  mystics  and  devotees.  The  climate  itself 
encourages  to  passivity,  and  the  very  luxuriance  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life  tends  to  blunt  the  feeb'ng  of  the  value  of  life. 
Silent  contemplatk>n  and  the  total  deadening  of  consciousness 
by  perseverance  for  years  in  unnatural  attitudes  are  among  the 
commonest  forms  assumed  by  this  mystical  asceticism.  But 
the  most  revolting  methods  of  self-torture  and  self-destruction 
are  also  practised  as  a  means  of  rising  in  sanctity.  The 
sense  of  sin  can  hardly  be  said  to  enter  into  these  exercises— that 
is,  they  are  not  undertaken  as  penance  for  personal  transgression. 
They  are  a  despite  done  to  the  principle  of  individual  or  separate 
existence. 

The  so-called  mysticism  of  the  Persian  Sufis  is  less  intense  and 
practical,  more  airy  and  literary  in  character.  Sufism  (q.v.) 
appears  in  the  9th  century  among  the  Mahommedans  of  Persia 
as  a  kind  of  reaction  against  the  rigid  monotheism  and  formalism 
of  Islam.  It  is  doubtless  to  be  regarded  as  a  revival  of  andent 
habits  of  thought  and  feeling  among  a  people  who  had  adopted 
the  Koran,  not  by  affinity,  but  by  compulsion.  Persian  literature 
after  that  date,  and  especially  Persian  poetry,  is  full  of  an  ardent 
natural  pantheism,  in  which  a  mystic  apprehension  of  the  unity 
and  divinity  of  all  things  heightens  the  delight  in  natural  and 
in  human  beauty.  Such  is  the  poetry  of  Hafiz  and  Saadi, 
whose  verses  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  praises  of  wine  and 
women.  Even  the  most  licentious  of  these  have  been  fitted 
by  Mahommedan  theologians  with  a  mystical  interpretation. 
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The  delights  of  love  are  made  to  stand  for  the  raptures  of  union 
with  the  divine,  the  tavern  symbolizes  an  oratory,  and  intoxica- 
tion is  the  bewilderment  of  sense  before  the  surpassing  vision. 
Very  often,  if  not  most  frequently,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  occult  religious  significance  depends  on  an  artificial 
exegesis;  but  there  are  also  poems  of  Uafis,  Saadi,  and  other 
writers,  religious  in  their  first  intentions.  These  are  unequivo- 
caliy  pantheistic  m  tone,  and  the  desire  of  the  soul  to  escape 
and  rest  with  God  is  expressed  with  all  the  fervour  of  Eastern 
poetry.  This  speoilative  mood,  in  which  nature  and  beauty 
and  earthly  sati^action  appear  as  a  vain  show,  is  the  counteri>art 
of  the  former  mood  of  sensuous  enjoyment. 

For  c^posile  reasons,  neither  the  Greek  nor  the  Jewish  mind 
lent  itself  readily  to  mysticism:  the  Greek,  because  of  its  clear  and 
sunny  naturalism;  the  Jewish,  because  of  its  rigid  monotheism 
and  its  turn  towards  worldly  realism  and  statutory  observance. 
It  is  only  with  the  exhaustion  of  Greek  and  Jewish  civilization 
that  myslidsm  becomes  a  prominent  factor  in  Western  thought. 
It  appears,  therefore,  contemporaneously  with  Christianity, 
and  is  a  sign  of  the  world-weariness  and  deep  religious  need 
that  mark  the  decay  of  the  old  world.  Whereas  Plato's  main 
problem  had  been  the  organization  of  the  perfect  state,  and 
Aristotle's  intellect  had  ranged  with  fresh  interest  over  all 
departments  of  the  knowable,  political  speculation  had  become 
a  mockery  with  the  extinction  of  free  political  life,  and  know- 
ledge as  such  had  lost  its  freshness  for  the  Greeks  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Knowledge  is  nothing  to  lh»c  men  if  it  does  not 
show  them  the  infinite  reality  which  is  able  to  fill  the  aching 
void  within.  Accordingly,  the  last  age  of  Greek  philosophy 
is  theosophical  in  character,  and  its  ultimate  end  is  a  practical 
satisfaction.  Neoplalonism  seeks  this  in  the  ecstatic  intuition 
of  the  ineffable  One.  The  systematic  theosophy  of  Plotinus 
and  his  successors  docs  not  belong  to  the  present  article,  except 
so  far  as  it  b  the  presupposition  of  their  mysticism;  but,  inas- 
much as  the  mysticism  of  the  medieval  Church  is  directly 
derived  from  Neoplatonism  through  the  speculations  of  the 
pseudo-Dionysius,  Ncoplatonic  mysticism  fills  an  important 
section  in  any  historical  review  of  the  subject. 

Neoplatonism  owes  its  form  to  Plato,  but  its  underlying 
motive  is  the  widespread  feeling  of  self-despair  and  the  longing 
for  divine  illumination  characteristic  of  the  age 
in  which  it  appears.  Before  the  rise  of  Neoplaton- 
ism proper  we  meet  with  various  mystical  or  semi- 
mystical  expressions  of  the  same  religious  craving.  The 
contemplative  ascetidsra  of  the  Essencs  of  Judaea  may  be 
mentioned,  and,  somewhat  later,  the  life  of  the  Therapeutae 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Moeris.  In  Philo,  Alexandrian  Judaism 
had  already  seized  upon  Plato  as  "  the  Attic  Moses,"  and  done 
its  best  to  combine  his  speculations  with  the  teaching  of  his 
Jewish  prototype.  Philo's  God  is  described  in  terms  of  absolute 
transcendency;  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos  or  Divine  Sophia  is  a 
theistical  transformation  of  the  Platonic  world  of  ideas;  his 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  represents 
the  spiritualistic  dissolution  of  historical  Judaism.  Philo's 
ethical  ideal  is  renunciation,  contemplation,  complete  surrender 
to  the  divine  influence.  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  and  the  so-called 
Neopythagoreans  drew  umiiar  ethical  consequences  from 
their  eclectic  study  of  Plato.  Wonder-workers  like  Alexander 
the  Paphlagonlan  exhibit  the  grosser  side  of  the  longing  for 
spiritual  communion.  The  traits  common  to  Neoplatonism 
and  all  these  specxilations  are  well  summed  up  by  Zeller  ( Pkilos. 
der  CrUcken,  iii.  a.  314)  as  consisting  in:  "  (i)  the  dualistic 
opposition  of  the  divine  and  the  earthly;  (2)  an  abstract  con- 
ception of  God,  excluding  all  knowledge  of  the  divine  nature; 
(3)  contempt  for  the  world  of  the  senses,  on  the  ground  of  the 
Platonic  doctrines  of  matter  and  of  the  descent  of  the  soul  from 
a  superior  world  into  the  body;  (4)  the  theory  of  intermediate 
potencies  or  beings,  through  whom  God  acts  upon  the  worid 
of  phenomena;  (5)  the  requirement  of  an  ascetic  self -emancipa- 
tion from  the  bondage  of  sense  and  faith  in  a  higher  revelation 
to  man  when  in  a  state  called  enthusiasm."  Neoplatonism 
appears  in  the   first  half  of  the  3rd  century,  and  has  its 


greatest  representative  in  Plotinus.  He  develops  the  Platonic 
philosophy  into  an  elaborate  system  by  means  of  the  doctrine 
of  emanation.  The  One,  the  Good,  and  the  Idea  of  the  Good 
were  identical  in  Plato's  mind,  and  the  Good  was  therefore  not 
deprived  of  intelligible  essence.  It  was  not  separated  from 
the  world  of  ideas,  of  which  it  was  represented  as  either  the 
crown  or  the  sum.  By  Plotinus,  on  the  contrary,  the  One  is 
explicitly  exalted  above  the  wm  and  the  "ideas";  it  trans- 
cends exbtence  altogether  (iiriffctya  r^  t^las),  and  is  not 
cognizable  by  reason.  Remaining  itself  in  repose,  it  rays  out, 
as  it  were,  from  its  own  fullness  an  image  of  itself,  which  b 
called  roM,  and  which  constitutes  the  system  of  ideas  of  the 
intelli^ble  world.  The  soul  b  in  turn  the  image  or  product  of 
the  KM,  and  the  soul  by  its  motion  begets  corporeal  matter. 
The  soul  thus  faces  two  ways — towards  the  roGt,  from  which 
it  springs,  and  towards  the  material  life,  which  b  its  own 
product.  Ethical  endeavour  corabts  in  the  repudiation  of 
the  sensible;  material  exbtence  b  itself  estrangement  from 
God.  (Porphyry  telb  us  that  Plotinus  was  unwiUing  to  name 
his  parents  or  his  birthplace,  and  seemed  ashamed  of  being 
in  the  body.)  Beyond  the  itaBApfftts,  or  virtues  which  purify 
from  sin,  lies  the  further  stage  of  complete  identification  with 
God  {oOk  2(w  Aftaprlas  cfwu;  dXXd  tfedrcTMu).  To  reach  the 
ultimate  goal,  thought  itself  must  be  left  behind;  for  thought 
is  a  form  of  motion,  ^nd  the  desire  of  the  soul  b  for  the  motion- 
less rest  which  belongs  to  the  One.  The  union  with  transcendent 
deity  b  not  so  much  knowledge  or  vbion  as  ecstasy,  coalescence, 
contact  {UffTons  ftrXoxrcf,  d^,  Ennead.,  vi.  9.  8-9).  But  in 
our  present  state  of  existence  the  moments  of  thb  ecstatic  union 
must  be  few  and  short;  "I  myself,"  says  Plotinus  simply, 
"  have  realized  it  but  three  times  as  yet,  and  Porphyry  hitherto 
not  once." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  Neoplatonbm  is  not 
mystical  as  regards  the  faculty  by  which  it  claims  to  apprehend 
philosophic  truth.  It  b  first  of  all  a  system  of  complete 
rationalbm;  it  b  assumed,  in  other  words,  that  reason  b  capable 
of  mapping  out  the  whole  system  of  things.  But,  inasmuch  as 
a  God  b  affirmed  beyond  reason,  the  mysticbm  becomes  in  a 
sense  the  necessary  complement  of  the  would-be  all-embradng 
rationalism.  The  system  culminates  in  a  mjrstical  act,  and 
in  the  sequel,  especially  with  lamblichus  and  the  Syrian 
Neoplatonbts,  mystical  practice  tended  more  and  more  to 
ovenhadow  the  theoretical  groundwork. 

It  was  probably  about  the  end  of  the  sth  century,  just  as 
ancient  philosophy  was  dying  out  in  the  schools  of  Atliens, 
that  the  speculative  mysticism  of  Neoplatonbm  made  a 
definite  lodgment  in  Christian  thought  through  the  literary 
forgeries  of  the  pseudo-Dionysius  (see  Dionysius  the  Areopa- 
cite).  The  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  by  that  time  so  firmly 
establbhed  that  the  Church  could  look  upon  a  symbolical  or 
mystical  interpretation  of  them  without  anxiety.  The  author 
of  the  Thei^gia  mystica  and  the  other  works  ascribed  to  the 
Areopagite  proceeds,  therefore,  to  develop  the  doctrines  of 
Proclus  with  very  little  modification  into  a  system  of  esoteric 
Chrbtianity.  Ciod  is  the  nameless  and  supra-essential  One, 
elevated  above  goodness  itself.  Hence  "  negative  theology," 
which  ascends  from  the  creature  to  God  by  dropping  one  after 
another  every  determinate  predicate,  leads  us  nearest  to  the 
truth.  The  return  to  God  {tvucis,  Mcmtis)  b  the  consummation 
of  all  things  and  the  goal  indicated  by  Christian  teaching.  The 
same  doctrines  were  preached  with  more  of  churchly  fervour 
by  Maximus  the  Confessor  {sSo-622).  St  Maximus  represents 
almost  the  last  speculative  activity  of  the  Greek  Church,  but 
the  influence  of  the  pseudo-Dionysian  writings  were  transmitted 
to  the  West  in  the  9th  century  by  Erigena,  in  whose  speculative 
spirit  both  the  scholasticism  and  the  mysticism  of  the  middle 
ages  have  their  rise.  Erigena  translated  Dionysius  into  Latin 
along  with  the  commentaries  of  Maximus,  and  hb  system  is 
essentially  based  upon  theirs.  The  negative  theology  is  adopted, 
and  God  b  stated  to  be  predicatdess  Bdng,  above  all  categories, 
and  therefore  not  improperly  called  Nothing.  Out  of  this 
Nothing  or  incomprehensible  essence  the  world  of  ideas  or 
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prixnoidial  causes  is  eternally  created.  This  is  the  Word  or 
Son  of  God,  in  whom  all  things  existi  so  far  as  they  have 
sabstantial  eadstence.  All  existence  is  a  theophany,  and  as 
God  tt  the  beginning  of  all  things,  so  also  is  He  the  end.  Erigena 
teaches  the  restitution  of  all  things  under  the  form  of  the  Diony- 
sian  admMoHo  ot  ieificatio.  These  are  the  permanent  outlines 
of  what  may  be  called  the  philosophy  of  mysticism  in  Christian 
times,  and  it  is  remarkable  with  how  little  variation  they  are 
repeated  from  age  to  age. 

In  Erigena  mysticism  has  not  yet  separated  itself  in  any 
way  from  the  dogma  of  the  Church.  There  is  no  revulsion, 
as  later,  from  dogma  as  such,  nor  is  more  stress  laid  upon  one 
dogma  than  upon  another;  all  are  treated  upon  the  same  footing, 
and  the  whole  dogmatic  system  is  held^  as  it  were,  in  solution 
by  the  phflosophic  medium  in  which  it  is  presented.  No 
distinction  is  drawn,  indeed,  between  what  is  reached  by  reason 
and  what  is  given  by  authority;  the  two  are  immediately 
identical  for  Erigena.  In  this  he  agrees  with  the  speculative 
mystics  everywhere,  and  differentiates  himself  from  the  scholas- 
tics who  foUowed  him.  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
srbolasticisin  is  the  acceptance  by  reason  of  a  given  matter, 
the  truth  of  which  is  independent  of  rational  grounds,  and 
which  remains  a  presupposition  even  when  it  cannot  be  under- 
stood. Scholasticism  aims,  it  is  true,  in  its  chief  representatives, 
at  demonstrating  that  the  content  of  revelation  and  the  teaching 
of  reason  are  identical.  But  what  was  matter  of  immanent 
assumption  with  Erigena  is  in  them  an  equating  of  two  things 
which  have  been  dealt  with  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  are 
separate,  and  which,  therefore,  still  retain  that  external  relation 
to  one  another.  This  externality  of  religious  truth  to  the  mind 
is  fundamental  in  scholasticism,  while  the  opposite  view  is 
equally  fundamental  in  mysticism.  Mysticism  is  not  the 
voluntary  demission  of  reason  and  its  subjection  to  an  external 
authority.  In  that  case,  all  who  accept  a  revelation  without 
professing  to  understand  its  content  would  require  to  be  ranked 
as  mystics;  the  fierce  sincerity  of  Tertullian's  credo  quia  ah- 
smrduM,  Pascal's  reconciliation  of  contradictions  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  Bayle's  half-sneering  subordination  of  reason  to 
faith  would  all  be  marks  of  this  standpoint.  But  such  a  temper 
of  mind  is  much  more  akin  to  scepticism  than  to  mysticism; 
it  is  characteristic  of  those  who  either  do  not  feel  the  need  of 
philaat^hlzing  their  beliefs,  or  who  have  failed  in  doing  so  and 
take  refuge  in  sheer  acceptance.  Mysticism,  on  the  other  hand, 
b  mariied  on  its  speculative  ude  by  even  an  overweening 
amftdencc  in  human  reason.  Nor  need  this  be  wondered  at  if  we 
consider  that  the  unity  of  the  human  mind  with  the  divine  is 
its  underiying  presupposition.  Hence  where  reason  is  discarded 
by  the  mystic  it  is  merely  reason  overleaping  itself;  it  occurs 
at  the  end  and  not  at  the  beginning  of  his  speculations.  Even 
then  tboe  is  no  appeal  to  authority;  nothing  is  accepted  from 
without.  The  appeal  is  still  to  the  individual,  who,  if  not  by 
reason  then  by  some  higher  faculty,  claims  to  realize  absolute 
truth  and  to  taste  absolute  blessedness. 

Mystidsm  first  appears  in  the  medieval  Church  as  the  protest 
of  practical  religion  against  the  predominance  of  the  dialectical 
spirit.  It  is  so  with  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (1090- 
1153)*  who  condemns  Abelard's  distinctions  and 
reasonings  as  extemaliaing  and  degrading  the  faith. 
St  Bernard's  mystidsm  is  of  a  practical  cast,  dealing 
mainly  with  the  means  by  which  man  may  attain  to  the  know- 
ledge and  enjoyment  of  God.  Reason  has  three  stages,  in  the 
highest  of  which  the  mind  is  able,  by  abstraction  from  earthly 
things,  to  rise  to  ccnUmplatio  or  the  vision  of  the  divine.  More 
exalted  stSI,  however,  is  the  sudden  ecstatic  vision,  such  as  was 
granted,  for  example,  to  Paul.  This  is  the  reward  of  those 
who  are  dead  to  the  body  and  the  world.  Asceticism  is  thus 
the  cottnten>art  of  medieval  mystidsm;  and,  by  his  example 
as  well  as  by  his  teadiing  in  such  passages,  St  Bernard  unhappily 
encouraged  practices  which  necessarily  resulted  in  self-delusion. 
Love  grows  with  the  knowledge  of  its  object,  he  proceeds,  and 
at  the  hi^iest  stage  self-love  is  so  merged  in  love  to  God  that  we 
krve  oorsdves  only  for  God's  sake  or  because  God  has  loved  us. 


"  To  lose  thyself  in  some  sort,  as  if  thou  wert  not,  and  to  have 
no  consdousness  of  thyself  at  all — to  be  emptied  of  thyself 
and  almost  annihilated — such  is  heavenly  conversation. ...  So 
to  be  affected  is  to  become  God."  *'  As  the  little  water-drop 
poured  into  a  large  measure  of  wine  seenu  to  lose  its  own  nature 
entirely  and  to  take  on  both  the  taste  and  the  colour  of  the  wine; 
or  as  iron  heated  red-hot  loses  its  own  appearance  and  glows  like 
fire;  or  as  air  filled  with  sunlight  is  transformed  into  the  same 
brightness  so  that  it  does  not  so  much  appear  to  be  illuminated 
as  to  be  itself  light — so  must  all  human  feeling  towards  the 
Holy  One  be  self-dissolved  in  unspeakable  wise,  and  wholly 
transfused  into  the  will  of  God.  For  how  shall  God  be  all  in 
all  if  anything  of  man  remains  in  man?  The  substance  will 
indeed  remain,  but  in  another  form,  another  glory,  another 
power  "  {De  dUigendo  Deo,  c.  xo).  These  are  the  favourite 
similes  of  mysticism,  wherever  it  is  found. 

Mysticism  was  more  systematically  devdoped  by  Bernard's 
contemporary  Hugh  of  St  Victor  (1096-1 141 ).  The  Augustinian 
monastery  of  St  Victor  near  Paris  became  the  head- 
quarters of  mysticism  during  the  X3th  century.  It 
had  a  wide  influence  in  awakening  popular  piety,  and 
the  works  that  issued  from  it  formed  the  textbooks  of  mystical 
and  pietistic  minds  in  the  centuries  that  followed.  Hugh's 
pupil,  Richard  of  St  Victor,  dedares,  in  opposition  to  dialectic 
scholasticism,  that  the  Objects  of  mystic  contemplation  are 
partly  above  reason,  and  partly,  as  in  the  intuition  of  the 
Trinity,  contrary  to  reason.  He  enters  at  length  into  the  con- 
ditions of  ecstasy  and  the  yearnings  that  precede  it.  .Walter, 
the  third  of  the  Victorines,  carried  on  the  polemic  against  the 
dialecticians.  Bonaventura  ( 1 2  3  i-i  2  74)  was  a  diligent  student 
of  the  Victorines,  and  in  his  Itinerarium  mentis  ad  Dewm  maps 
out  the  human  faculties  in  a  similar  fashion.  He  introduces 
the  terms  "  apex  mentis  "  and  "  scintilla  "  (also  "  synderesis" 
or  irvrr^PV^it)  to  describe  the  faculty  of  mystic  intuition. 
Bonaventura  runs  riot  in  phrases  to  describe  the  union  with 
God,  and  his  devotional  works  were  much  drawn  upon  by 
mystical  preachers.  Fully  a  century  later,  when  the  system 
of  scholasticism  was  gradually  breaking  up  under  the  predomi- 
nance of  Occam's  nominalism,  Pierre  d'AUly  (13 50-1425),  and 
his  more  famous  scholar  John  Gerson  (1363-1429),  chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Paris,  are  found  endeavouring  to  com- 
bine the  doctrines  of  the  Victorines  and  Bonaventura  with  a 
nominalistic  philosophy.  They  are  the  last  representatives 
of  mysticism  within  the  limitations  imposed  by  scholasticism. 

From  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  onward  there  is  observable 
in  the  different  countries  of  Europe  a  widespread  reaction 
against  the  growing  formalism  and  worldliness  of 
the  Church  and  the  scandaloxts  lives  of  many  of  the  ^""^ 
clergy.  Men  began  to  feel  a  desire  for  a  theology  myttka, 
of  the  heart  and  an  unworidly  simplidty  of  life. 
Thus  there  arose  in  the  Netherlands  the  Beguines  and  Beghards, 
in  Italy  the  Waldenses  (without,  however,  any  mystical  leaning), 
in  the  south  of  France  and  elsewhere  the  numerous  sect  or  sects 
of  the  Cathari,  and  in  Calabria  the  apocalyptic  gospel  of  Joachim 
of  Floris,  all  bearing  witness  to  the  commotion  of  the  time. 
The  lay  sodeties  of  the  Beghards  and  the  Beguines  (for 
men  and  women  respectively)  date  from  the  end  of  the 
1 2th  century,  and  soon  became  extremely  popular  both 
in  the  Low  Countries  and  on  the  Rhine.  They  were 
free  at  the  outset  from  any  heretical  taint,  but  were  never 
much  in  favour  with  the  Church.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
X3th  century  the  foundation  of  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
orders  furnished  a  more  ecclesiastical  and  regular  means  of 
supplying  the  same  wants,  and  numerous  convents  sprang 
up  at  once  throughout  Germany.  The  German  mind  was 
a  peculiariy  fruitful  sofl  for  mystidsm,  and,  in  connexion  either 
with  the  Beguines  or  the  Church  organization,  a  number  of 
women  appear  about  this  time,  combining  a  spirit  of  mystical 
piety  and  asceticism  with  sturdy  reformatory  zeal  directed 
against  the  abuses  of  the  time.  Even  before  this  we  hear  of 
the  prophetic  visions  of  Hildegard  of  Bingen  (a  contemporary 
of  St  Bernard)  and  Elizabeth  of  SchSnau.    In  the  13th  century 
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Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  the  pious  landgravine  of  Thuringia, 
assisted  in  the  foundation  of  many  convents  in  the  north  of 
Germany.  (For  an  account  jf  the  chief  of  these  female  saints 
see  the  first  volume  of  W.  Preger's  Gtsckickte  der  detUschen 
Mystik.)  Mechthild  of  Magdeburg  appears  to  have  been  the 
most  influential,  and  her  book  Das  fliessende  LiclU  dtr  CoUkeit 
is  important  as  the  oldest  woilc  of  its  kind  in  German.  It 
proves  that  much  of  the  terminology  of  German  mysticism 
was  current  before  Eckhart's  time.  Mechthild's  derico-political 
utterances  show  that  she  was  acquainted  with  the  "eternal 
gospel"  of  Joachim  of  Floris.  Joachim  had  proclaimed  the 
doctrine  of  three  world-ages — the  kingdom  of  the  Father,  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Spirit.  The  reign  of  the  Spirit  was  to  begin 
with  the  year  1 260,  when  the  abuses  of  the  world  and  the  Church 
were  to  be  e£Fectually  cured  by  the  general  adoption  of  the 
monastic  life  of  contemplation.  Very  similar  to  this  in  appear- 
ance is  the  teaching  of  Amalric  of  Bena  (d.  1207);  but,  white 
the  movements  just  mentioned  were  reformatory  without  being 
heretical,  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case  with  the  mystical 
pantheism  derived  by  Amalric  from  the  writings  of  Erigena. 
His  followers  held  a  progressive  revelation  of  God  in  the  ages  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  Just  as  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
came  to  an  end  with  the  appearance  of  Christ,  so  the  sacraments 
of  the  new  dispensation  have  lost  their  meaning  and  efficacy 
since  the  incarnation  of  God  as  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Amalricans. 
With  this  opposition  to  the  Church  they  combine  a  complete 
antinomianism,  through  the  identification  of  all  their  desires 
with  the  impulses  of  the  divine  Spirit.  Amalric's  teaching 
was  condemned  by  the  Church,  and  his  heresies  led  to  the  public 
burning  of  Erigena's  De  divisione  naturae  in  1225.  The  sect 
of  the  New  Spirit,  or  of  the  Free  Spirit  as  it  was  afterwards 
called,  spread  widely  through  the  north  of  France  and  into 
Switzerland  and  Germany.  They  were  especially  numerous  in 
the  Rhineland  in  the  end  of  the  13th  and  during  the  14th  cen- 
tury; and  they  seem  to  have  corrupted  the  originally  orthodox 
communities  of  Beghards,  for  Beghards  and  Brethren  of  the 
Free  Spirit  are  used  henceforward  as  convertible  terms,  and 
the  same  immoralities  are  related  of  both.  Such  was  the  seed- 
ground  in  which  what  is  specifically  known  as  GenAan  mysticism 
sprang  up. 

In  MeisterEckhart  (?  1260-1327)  the  German  mind  definitively 
asserts  its  pre-eminence  in  the  sphere  of  speculative  mysticism. 
^^^  Eckhart  was  a  distinguished  son  of  the  Church; 
but  in  reading  his  works  we  feel  at  once  that  we 
have  passed  into  quite  a  different  sphere  of  thought  from  that 
of  the  churchly  mystics;  we  seem  to  leave  the  cloister  behind 
and  to  breathe  a  freer  atmosphere.  The  scholastic  mysticism 
was,  for  the  most  part,  practical  and  psychological  in  character. 
It  was  largely  a  devotional  aid  to  the  realization  of  present 
union  with  God;  and,  so  far  as  it  was  theoretical,  it  was  a  theory 
of  the  faculties  by  which  such  a  union  is  attainable.  Mysticism 
was  pieced  on  somewhat  incongruously  to  a  scholastically 
accepted  theology;  the  feelings  and  the  intellect  were  not  brought 
together.  But  in  Eckhart  the  attitude  of  the  churchman  and 
traditionalbt  is  entirely  abandoned.  Instead  of  systematizing 
dogmas,  he  appears  to  evolve  a  philosophy  by  the  free  exercise 
of  reason.  His  system  enables  him  to  give  a  profound  ugnifi- 
cance  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church;  but,  instead  of  the  system 
being  accommodated  to  the  doctrines,  the  doctrines — and 
especially  the  historical  facts — acqidre  a  new  sense  in  the  system, 
and  often  become  only  a  mythical  representation  of  q>eculative 
truth.  The  freedom  with  which  Eckhart  treats  historical 
Christianity  allies  him  much  more  to  the  German  idealists  of 
the  19th  century  than  to  his  scholastic  predecessors. 

The  political  circumstances  of  Germany  in  the  first  half  of 
the  Z4th  century  were  in  the  last  degree  disastrous.  The  war 
between  the  rival  emperors,  Frederick  of  Austria  and  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  and  the  interdict  under  which  the  latter  was  placed 
in  1324  inflicted  extreme  misery  upon  the  unhappy  people. 
From  some  places  the  interdict  was  not  removed  for  twenty-six 
years.  Men's  minds  were  pained  and  disquieted  by  the  conflict 
of  duties  and  the  absence  of  spiritual  consolation.    The  country 


was  also  visited  by  a  succession  of  famines  and  floods,  and  in 
134S  the  Black  Death  swept  over  Europe  like  a  terrible  scourge. 
In  the  midst  of  these  unhappy  surroundings  religion  became 
more  inward  in  men  of  real  piety  and  the  desire  grew  among 
them  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  that  united  them  to  one  another. 
Thus  arose  the  society  of  the  Friends  of  God  {GoUesfreunde) 
in  the  south  and  west  of  Germany,  spreading  as 
far  as  Switzeriand  on  the  one  side  and  the  Nether-  JIH 
lands  on  the  other.  They  formed  no  exclusive 
sect.  They  often  took  opposite  sides  in  politics 
and  they  also  differed  in  the  type  of  their  religious  life;  but 
they  uniformly  desired  to  strengthen  one  another  in  living 
intercourse  with  God.  Among  them  chiefly  the  followers  of 
Eckhart  were  to  be  found.  Such  were  Heinrich  Suso  of  Con- 
stance(i  295-1366)  and  Johann  Tauler  of  Strassburg(i300-i36i), 
the  two  most  celebrated  of  his  immediate  disciples.  Nicolas 
of  Basel,  the  mysterious  layman  from  whose  visit  Tauler  dates 
his  true  religious  life,  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  organizing 
force  among  the  Gottesfreunde.  The  society  counted  many 
members  among  the  pious  women  in  the  convents  of  southern 
Germany.  Such  were  Christina  Ebner  of  Engclthal  near 
Nuremberg,  and  Margaretha  Ebner  of  Medingen  in  Swabia. 
Laymen  also  belonged  to  it,  like  Hermann  of  Fritzlar  and 
Rulman  Merswin,  the  rich  banker  of  Strassburg  (author  of  a 
mystical  work,  Buck  der  neun  Fdsen,  on  the  nine  rocks  or 
upwards  steps  of  contemplation).  It  was  doubtless  one  of  the 
Friends  who  sent  forth  anonymously  from  the  house  of  the 
Teutonic  Order  in  Frankfort  the  famous  handbook  of  mystical 
devotion  called  Eine -deutsche  Tkeologie,  first  published  in  15 16 
by  Luther. 

Jan  van  Ruysbroeck  (1294-1381),  the  father  of  mysticism 
in  the  Netherlands,  stood  in  connexion  with  the  Friends  of  God, 
and  Tauler  is  said  to  have  visited  him  in  his  seclusion 
at  Groenendal  (Vauvert,  Grtintbal)  near  Brussels.^'*^'*"^ 
He  was  decisively  influenced  by  Eckhart,  though  there  is  no- 
ticeable occasionally  a  shrinking  back  from  some  of  Eckhart 's 
phraseology.  Ruysbroeck's  mysticism  is  more  of  a  practical 
than  a  speculative  cast.  He  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  means 
whereby  the  unto  myslica  is  to  be  attained,  whereas  Eckhart 
dwells  on  the  union  as  an  ever-present  fact,  and  dilates  on  its 
metaphysical  implications.  Towards  the  end  of  Ruysbroeck's 
life,  in  1378,  he  was  visited  by  the  fervid  lay-preacher  Gerhard 
Groot  (1340-1384),  who  was  so  impressed  by  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity at  Groenendal  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a 
Christian  brotherhood,  bound  by  no  monastic  vows,  but  living 
together  in  simplicity  and  piety  with  all  things  in  common, 
after  the  apostoUc  pattern.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Brethren 
of  the  Common  Lot  (or  Common  Life).  The  first  house  of 
the  Brethren  was  founded  at  Deventer  by  Gerhard  Groot  and 
his  youthful  friend  Florentius  Radewyn;  and  here  Thomas 
i  Kempis  {q.v.)  received  his  training.  Similar  brother-houses 
soon  sprang  up  in  different  places  throughout  the  Low  Countries 
and  WcstphaUa,  and  even  Saxony. 

It  has  been  customary  for  Protestant  writers  to  represent 
the  mystics  of  Germany  and  Holland  as  precursors  of 
the  Reformation.  In  a  sense  this  is  true.  But  myoea 
it  would  be  false  to  say  that  these  men  protested  «mf '*•«»• 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  in  the  way  the  ^nMtto* 
Reformers  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  do.  There  is  no 
sign  that  Tauler,  for  example,  or  Ruysbroeck,  or  Thomas  i 
Kempis  had  fdt  the  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  Church  jar  in 
any  single  point  upon  their  religious  consciousness.  Never- 
theless, mysticism  did  prepare  men  in  a  very  real  way  for  a 
break  with  the  traditional  system.  Mysticism  instinctively 
recedes  from  formulas  that  have  become  stereotyped  and 
mechanical.  On  the  other  hand  its  claim  for  spiritual  freedom 
was  soon  to  be  found  in  opposition  also  to  the  Reformers. 

The  wild  doctrines  of  Thomas  MUnzer  and  the  Zwickau 
prophets,  merging  eventually  into  the  excesses  of  the 
Peasants'  War  and  the  doings  of  the  Anabaptists  in 
MUnster,    first    roused    Luther    to    the    dangerous 
possibilities  of  mysticism  as  a  disintegrating  force.    He  was 
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tho  called  upon  to  do  battle  for  his  principle  against  men  like 
Caspar  Schwoikfeld  (1490-1561)  and  Sebastian  Franck  (1500^ 
1545),  tbe  latter  of  wbom  developed  a  system  of  pantheistic 
mystidsin,  and  went  so  far  in  his  opposition  to  the  letter  as  to 
declare  the  whole  of  the  historical  dement  in  Scripture  to  be 
bot  a  m]rthical  representation  of  eternal  truth.  Valentin  Weigel 
(i  533-1  s£8),  who  stands  under  manifold  obligations  to  Franck, 
represents  also  the  influence  of  the  semi-mystical  physical 
speculation  that  marked  the  transition  from  scholasticism  to 
modem  times.  The  final  breakdown  of  scholasticism  as  a 
latioBaliaed  system  of  dogma  may  be  seen  in  Nicolas  (or 
Nicolans)  of  Cusa  (1401-1464),  who  distinguishes  between  the 
Mleflectef  and  the  discursively  acting -fa/i9  almost  precisely 
in  the  st^  of  later  distinctions  between  the  reason  and  the 
understaoding.  The  intellect  combines  what  tbe  understanding 
separates;  hence  Nicolas  teaches  the  principle  of  the  coincidentia 
cetUradictarimttm,  If  the  results  of  the,  understanding  go  by 
the  nane  of  knowledge,  then  the  higher  teaching  of  the  intellec- 
tual intttiticHi  may  be  called  ignorance — ^ignorance,  however, 
that  b  consdoos  of  itself,  docUi  ignoratUia.  "  Intuitio,"  "  specu- 
Iatk>/'  "  visio  sine  comprehensione,"  "  a>mprehensio  incom- 
pKcheosibilis/'  "  mystica  theologia,"  "  tertius  caelus,"  are  some 
<rf  the  terms  he  applies  to  this  knowledge  above  knowledge; 
but  in  the  woricing  out  of  his  system  he  is  remarkably  free  from 
extravagance.  Nicolas's  doctrines  were  of  influence  upon 
GiofdaBO  Bruno  and  other  physical  philosophers  ctf  the  xsth 
and  i6th  centuries.  All  these  physical  theories  are  blended 
with  a  mystkal  theosophy,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
example  is,  perhaps,  the  cbemico-astrological  speculations  of 
Fuacdsas  (1493-1 541).  The  influence  of  Nicolas  of  Cusa 
and  Paracelsus  mingled  in  Valentin  Weigel  with  that  of  the 
Demlsekg  Tkeclcgie^  Andreas  Osiander,  Schwenkfeld  and  Franck. 
Weigel,  in  turn,  handed  on  these  influences  to  Jakob  Bochme 
(i 575-1624),  pkihsopkus  teutoniau,  and  father  of  the  chief 
devcloimients  of  theosophy  in  modem  Germany  (see  Boehhe). 

Mysticism  did  not  cease  within  the  Catholic  Church  at  tbe 
Reformatioii.  In  St  Theresa  (151 5-1 583)  and  John  of  the  Cross 
tbe  counter-reformation  can  boast  of  saints  second 
of  to  none  in  the  calendar  for  the  austerity  of  their 
mortifications  and  the  rapture  of  the  visions  to 
which  they  were  admitted.  But,  *  as  was  to  be  expected, 
thdr  mysticism  moves  in  that  comparatively  narrow  round, 
and  consists  simply  in  the  heaping  up  of  these  sensuous 
experiences.  The  speculative  character  has  entirely  faded 
out  oi  it,  ot  rather  has  been  crushed  out  by  the  tightness  with 
which  the  directors  of  the  Roman  Church  now  held  the  reins 
of  disdplioe.  Thdr  mystidsm  represents,  therefore,  no  widening 
or  spiritualizing  of  their  theology;  in  all  matters  of  belief  they 
remain  the  docile  children  of  their  Church.  The  gloom  and 
harshness  of  these  Spanish  mystics  are  absent  from  the  tender, 
contemplative  spirit  of  Francois  de  Sales  (1567-1622);  and  in 
the  quietism  of  Mme  Guyon  (164^1717)  and  Miguel  de 
llolinos  (2627-1696)  there  is  again  a  sufficient  implication  of 
raystica]  doctrine  to  rouse  the  suspicion  of  the  ecclesiastical 
aotboritics.  (Quietism,  name  and  thing,  became  tbe  talk  of 
aB  tbe  worid  through  the  bitter  and  protracted  controversy  to 
which  it  gave  rise  between  Ffndon  and  Bossuet. 

In  the  lylh  century  mysticism  is  represented  in  the  philo- 
sophical field  by  tbe  so-called  Cambridge  Platonists,  and 
cipccially  by  Henry  More  (1614-1687),  in  whom  the  influence 
of  tbe  Kabbalah  is  combined  with  a  spedes  of  christianized 
Keqilatooisni.  Pierre  Poiret  (1646-17 19)  exhibits  a  violent 
reaction  against  tbe  mechanical  philosophy  of  Descartes,  and 
especially  against  its  consequences  in  Spinoza.  He  was  an 
ardent  student  of  Taulcr  and  Thomas  k  Kempis,  and  became 
an  adherent  of  the  quictistic  doctrines  of  Mme  Bourignon. 
His  philosophical  works  emphasize  the  passivity  of  the  reason. 
The  first  influence  of  Boehme  was  in  the  direction  of  an  obscure 
religious  mysticism.  J.  G.  Gichtel  (1638^-1710),  the  first  editor 
fd  his  complete  works,  became  the  founder  of  a  sea  called  the 
Aagcl-Brethrvn.  All  Boehme's  works  were  translated  into 
Engiisb  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  regular  societies 


of  Boehmenists  were  formed  in  England  and  Holland.  Later  in 
the  century  he  was  much  studied  by  the  members  of  the 
Phikddphian  Sodety,  John  Pordage,  Thomas  Bromley,  Jane 
Lead,  and  others.  The  mysticism  of  William  Law  (1686-1761) 
and  of  Louis  Claude  de  Saint  Martin  in  France  (i 743-1803), 
who  were  also  students  of  Boehme,  is  of  a  much  more  devat^ 
and  spiritual  type.  The  "  Cherabic  Wanderer,"  and  other 
poems,  of  Johann  Scheffler  (1624-1677),  known  a&  Angelus 
Silesius,  are  more  dosely  related  in  style  and  thought  to 
Eckhart  than  to  Boehme. 

The  rdigiodty  of  the  (Quakers,  with  their  doctrines  of  the 
"inner  light"  and  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  has  dedded 
affinities  with  mysticism;  and  the  autobiography  of  George 
Fox  (1624-X691),  the  founder  of  the  sect,  proceeds  throui^out 
on  the  assumption  of  supernatural  guidance.  Stripped  of  its 
definitely  miraculous  character,  the  doctrine  of  the  inner  light 
may  be  regarded  as  the  familiar  mystical  protest  against  for- 
malism, literalism,  and  scripture-worship.  Swedenborg,  though 
selected  by  Emerson  in  his  RepraetOativc  Men  as  the  typical 
mystic,  bdongs  rather  to  the  history  of  spiritualism  than  to 
that  of  mystidsm  as  understood  in  this  artide.  He  possesses 
the  cool  temperament  of  the  man  of  sdence  rather  than  the 
fervid  God  ward  aspiration  of  the  mystic  proper;  and  the  specu- 
lative impulse  which  lies  at  the  root  of  thU  form  of  thought 
is  almost  entirdy  absent  from  his  writings.  Accordingly,  his 
supernatural  reveUtions  resemble  a  course  of  lessons  in  celestial 
geography  more  than  a  description  of  the  beatific  vision. 

Philoaophy  nnce  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  has  frequently 
shown  a  tendency  to  diverge  into  mysttdBm.    This  has  been  espe- 
cially so  in  Germany.   The  term  mysticism  is  indeed  often  extended 
bv  popular  usage  and  philosophical  partisanship  to  the  whole  activity 
01  the  post-Kiuitian  idealists.    In  this  usase  the  word  would  be 
equivalent  to  tbe  more  recent  and  scarcely  less  abused  term,  tran- 
scendentalism, and  as  such  it  is  used  even  by  a  sympathetic  writer 
like  Carlyle;  but  this  looseness  of  phraseolo^  only  serves  to  blur 
important  distinctions.    However  absolute  a  philosopher's  idealism 
may  be.  he  is  erroneously  styled  a  mystic  if  ne  moves  towards  his 
conclusions  only  by  the  patient  labour  of  the  reason.    Hegd  there- 
fore, to  take  an  instance,  can  no  more  fitly  be  classed  as  a  mystic 
than  Spinoza  can.    It  would  be  much  nearerthe  truth  to  tain  both 
as  types  of  a  thoroughgoing  rationalism.    In  rither  case  it  is  of  course 
open  to  anyone  to  maintain  that  the  apparent  completeness  of 
synthesis  really  rests  on  the  subtle  intrusion  of  elements  of  feeling 
into  the  rational  process.    But  in  that  case  it  might  be  difficult  to 
find  a" systematic  philosopher  who  would  escape  the  charge  of 
mystidsm:  and  it  is  better  to  remain  by  long-established  and 
serviceable  distinctions.    So,  again,  when  Rdcdjac  defines  mysti- 
cism as  "  the  tendency  to  draw  near  to  the  Absolute  in  moral  union 
by  symbolic  means."  the  definition,  as  developed  by  him,  is  one 
which  would  apply  to  the  phikMophy  of  Kant.    R^c^jac's  interest  ing 
work,*L«x  Fondiments  de  la  comuussance  mystique  (Ene.  trans.  1899), 
though  it  touches  mystidsm  at  various  pomts,  and  quotes  from 
mystic  writers,  is  in  fact  a  protest  aninst  the  limitations  of  experi- 
ence to  the  data  of  the  senses  and  the  pure  reason  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  moral  consciousness  and  the  deliverances  of  "  the  heart." 
But  such  a  position  is  not  describable  as  mystidsm  in  any  recognized 
sense.     On  the  other  hand,  where  philosophy  despairs  of  itself, 
exults  in  its  own  overthrow,  and  yet  revels  in  the  "  mysteries  "  of  a 
speculative  Christianity,  as  in  1.  G.  Hamann  (17^0-1788),  the  term 
mysticism  may  be  fitly  applied.    So,  again,  it  is  m  place  where  the 
movement  of  revulsion  from  a  mechanical  philosophy  takes  the 
form  rather  of  immediate  assertion  than  of  reasoned  demonstration, 
and  where  the  writers,  after  insisting  gjcnerally  on  the  spiritual 
basts  of  phenomena,  dther  leave  the  position  without  further  defini- 
tion or  expressly  declare  that  the  ultimate  problems  of  philosophy 
cannot  be  reduced  to  articulate  formulas.     Examples  of  this  are 
men  like  Novalis,  Carlyle  and  Emerson,  in  whom  philosophy  may  be 
said  to  be  impatient  of  its  own  task.    Schelling's  explicit  appeal 
in   the  Idtntitdts-pkilosopkie  to  an   intellectual   intuition   of  the 
Absolute,  is  of  the  essence  of  mystidsm,  both  as  an  appeal  to  a  supra- 
rational  faculty  and  as  a  claim  not  merely  to  know  but  to  realize 
God.    The  opposition  of  the  reason  to  the  understanding,  as  formu- 
lated by  S.  T.  Cderidge.  is  not  free  from  the  first  of  these  faults. 
The  later  philosophy  of  Schelling  and  the  philosophy  of  Franz 
von  Baader,  both  largely  founded  upon  Boehme.  belong  rather  to 
theosophy  (q.v.)  than  to  mystidsm  proper. 
^  Authorities. — Besides  the  sections  on  mystidsm  in  the  general 
histories  of  philosophy  by  Erdmann.  Ueberweg  and  Windelband. 
and  in  works  on  church  history  and  the  history  of  dogma,  reference 
may  be  made  for  the  medieval  period  to  Heinrich  Schmid,  Der 
Mysticismus  in  seiner  Enlstekungsperiode  (1824);  Charles  Schmidt, 
Essai  sur  les  myxliques  du  14^  sikle  (1836);  Ad.  HelflTerich,  Die 
ckrisUicke  MysHk  (1842);  L.   Noack,  Die  ckrisUiche  Mystik  des 
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MiUdaUtrt  (i8m):  J.  GArres,  DU  ckrisaicke  MysUk  (new  cd..  1879- 
1830^;  Rufus  M,  Jones,  Studies  in  Mystical  Ktligion  (1909).  On 
the  German  mystics  see  W.  Prcger's  Cesckickt*  der  deutscken  Mystik 
(voL  L  1874:  vol.  ii.  1881:  vol.  iii.  1893).  The  works  of  EcMiart 
and  his  precumrs  are  conuined  in  F.  Pfeiifef's  Dtutuk*  UysHker 


dts  14.  Jabrhunderts  (1845-1857}. 


(A.S.P.-P.) 


MYTUOLOOT  (Or.  iwSoKoytOt  the  science  which  eiaimaes 
livOiK,  myths  or  legends  of  cosmogony  and  of  gods  and 
heroes.  Mythology  is  also  used  as  a  term  for  these  legends 
themsdves.  Thus  when  we  q>eak  of "  the  mythology  of  Greece  " 
we  mean  the  whole  body  of  Greek  divine  and  heroic  and  cosmo- 
gonic  legends.  When  we  speak  of  the"  sdence  of  mythology  " 
we  refer  to  the  various  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
explain  these  ancient  narratives.  Very  early  indeed  in  the 
history  of  human  thought  men  awoke  to  the  consciousness 
that  their  religious  stories  were  much  in  want  of  explanation. 
The  myths  of  civilized  peoples,  as  of  Greeks  and  the  Aryans  of 
India,  contain  two  elements,  the  rational  and  what  to  modem 
minds  seems  the  irrational.  The  rational  myths  are  those 
which  represent  the  gods  as  beautiful  and  wise  beings.'  The 
Artemis  of  the  Odyssey  **  taking  her  pastime  in  the  chase  of 
boars  and  swift  deer,  while  with  her  the  wild  wood-nymphs 
disport  them,  and  hi^  over  them  all  she  rears  her  brow,  and 
is  easily  to  be  known  where  all  are  fair,"  is  a  perfectly  rational 
mythic  representation  of  a  divine  being.  We  fed,  even  now, 
that  the  cdnception  of  a  "  queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair," 
the  lady  warden  of  the  woodlands,  is  a  beautiful  and  natural 
fancy  which  requires  no  explanation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Artemis  of  Arcadia,  who  is  confused  with  the  nymph  Callisto, 
who,  again,  is  said  to  have  become  a  she-bear,  and  later  a  star, 
and  the  Brauronian  Artemis,  whose  maiden  ministers  danced 
a  bear-dance,  are  goddesses  whose  legend  seems  unnatural, 
and  is  felt  to  need  explanation.  Or,  again,  there  is  nothing 
not  explicable  and  natural  in  the  conception  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus  as  represented  by  the  great  chrysdephantine  statue  of 
Zeus  at  Olympta,  or  in  the  Homeric  conception  of  Zeus  as  a  god 
who  "  turns  everywhere  his  shining  eyes "  and  beholds  all 
things.  But  the  Zeus  whose  grave  was  shown  in  Crete,  or  the 
2^s  who  played  Demeter  an  obscene  trick  by  the  aid  of  a  ram, 
or  the  Zeus  who,  in  the  shape  of  a  swan,  became  the  father  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  or  the  Zeus  who  was  merdy  a  rough  stone, 
or  the  Zeus  who  decdved  Hera  by  means  of  a  fdgned  marriage 
with  an  inanimate  object,  or  the  Zeus  who  was  afraid  of  Attes, 
is  a  being  whose  myth  is  felt  to  be  unnatural  and  in  great  need 
of  explanation.  It  is  this  irrational  and  unnatural  dement — 
as  Max  Mtiller  says,  "  the  »lly,  savage  and  sensdess  dement  " 
— that  makes  mythology  the  puzzle  which  men  have  so  long 
found  it. 

Early  Ex^anaticns  of  Myths.— Tht  earliest  attempts  at  a 
crude  sdence  of  mythology  were  efforts  to  rea>ndle  the  legends 
of  the  gods  and  heroes  with  the  religious  sentiment  which 
recognized  in  these  beings  objects  of  worship  and  respect. 
Closely  as  religion  and  myth  are  intertwined,  it  is  necenaiy 
to  hold  them  apart  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion.  Religion 
may  here  be  defined  as  the  conception  of  divine,  or  at  least 
supernatural  powers  entertained  by  men  in  moments  of  gratitude 
or  of  need  and  distren,  in  hours  of  weakness,  when,  as  Homer 
says,  "all  folk  yearn  after  the  gods."  Now  this  conception 
may  be  rude  enough,  and  it  is  nearly  related  to  purely 
magical  ideas,  to  efforts  to  secure  supernatural  aid  by 
magical  ceremonies.  Still  the  roughest  form  of  spiritud 
prayer  has  for  its  basis  the  hypothesis  of  beneficent  bdngs, 
visible  or  invisible.  The  sensdess  stories  or  myths  about 
the  gods  are  soon  felt  to  be  at  variance  with  this  hypothesis. 
As  an  example  we  may  take  the  instance  of  Qing,  the 
Bushman  hunter.  Qing,  when  first  he  met  white  men,  was 
asked  about  his  reh'gion.  He  began  to  explain,  and  mentioned 
Cagn.  Mr  Orpen,  the  chief  magistrate  of  St  John's  Terri- 
tory, asked :  "  Is  Cagn  good  or  malidous?  how  do  you  pray 
to  him?"  Answer  (in  a  low  imploring  tone):  " 'O  Cagn  I 
O  Cagn!  are  we  not  your  children?  do  you  not  see  our  hun- 
ger? give  us  food;'  and  he  gives  us  both  hands  full "  {Cape 
Monthly  Maga»ne,  July   1874).    Here  we  see  the  religious 


view  of  Cagn,  the  Bushman  god.  But  in  the  myihobgicai 
account  of  Cagn  given  by  (jing  he  appears  as  a  kind  of  grass- 
hopper, supematurally  endowed,  the  hero  of  a  most  absurd 
cyde  of  sensdess  adventures.  Even  religion  is  affected  by  these 
irrational  notions,  and  the  gods  of  savages  and  of  many  dviUzed 
peoples  are  worshipped  with  crud,  obscene,  and  irrational 
rites.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  rdigbus  sentiment  strives  to 
transcend  the  mythical  conceptions  of  the  gods,  and  is  shocked 
and  puzzled  by  the  mythical  narratives.  As  soon  as  this  sense 
of  perplexity  is  fdt  by  poets,  by  priests,  or  by  most  men  in  an 
age  of  nascent  criticism,  explanations  of  what  is  most  crude  and 
absurd  in  the  myths  are  put  forward.  Men  ask  themsdves 
why  thdr  gods  are  worshipped  in  the  form  of  beasts,  birds,  and 
fishes;  why  thdr  gods  are  said  to  have  prosecuted  thdr  amours 
in  bestial  shapes;  why  they  are  represented  as  lustful  and  passion- 
ate—thieves, robbers,  murderers  and  adulterers.  The  answers 
to  these  questions  sometimes  become  myths  themsdves.  Thus 
both  the  Mangaians  and  the  Egyptians  have  been  puzded  by 
thdr  own  gods  in  the  form  of  beasts.  The  Egyptians  invented  an 
explanation — itself  a  myth — that  in  some  moment  of  danger 
the  gods  concealed  themsdves  from  thdr  foes  in  the  shapes 
of  animals.'  The  Mangaians,  according  to  W.  W.  Gill,  hold 
that  "  the  heavenly  family  had  taken  up  their  alxxle  in  these 
birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles."* 

A  people  so  curious  and  refined  as  the  Greeks  ^ere  certain 
to  be  greatly  perplexed  by  even  such  comparativdy  pure 
m3rthical  narratives  as  they  found  in  Homer,  still  more  by 
the  coarser  legends  of  Hesiod,  and  above  all  by  the  andent 
local  myths  preserved  by  local  priesthoods.  Thus,  in  the  6th 
century  bdore  Christ,  Xenophanes  of  Colophon  severely  blamed 
the  poets  for  thdr  imbecoming  legends,  and  boldly  called  certain 
myths  "  the  fables  of  men  of  old."*  Theagenes  of  Rhegium 
(530  B.C.?),  according  to  the  scholiast  on  Iliad,  xx.  67,*  was  the 
author  of  a  very  andent  system  of  mythology.  Admitting 
that  the  fable  of  the  battle  of  the  gods  was  "  unbecoming,"  if 
literally  understood,  Theagenes  represented  it  as  an  allegorical 
account  of  the  war  of  the  dements.  Apollo,  Helios,  and 
Hephaestus  were  fire,  Hera  was  air,  Posddon  was  water,  Artemis 
was  the  moon,  koI  rd  Xocird  6/idcM.  Or,  by  another  system,  the 
names  of  the  gods  represented  moral  and  intdlectual  qualities. 
Heraditus,  too,  disposed  of  the  myth  of  the  bondage  of  Her^ 
as  allegorical  philosophy.  Socrates,  in  the  Cralytits  of  Plato, 
expounds  "  a  philosophy  which  came  to  him  all  m  an  instant," 
an  explanation  of  the  divine  bdngs  based  on  crude  philologiaU 
analyses  of  their  names.  Metrodorus,  rivalling  some  recent 
flights  of  conjecture,  resolved  not  only  the  gods  but  even  heroes 
like  Agamemnon,  Hector  and  Achilles  "  into  elemental  combina- 
tions and  physical  agencies."*  Euripides  makes  Penthcus 
(but  he  was  notoriously  impious)  advance  a  "  rationalistic  " 
theory  of  the  stoiy  that  Dionysus  was  stitched  up  in  the  thigh 
of  Zeus. 

When  Christianity  became  powerful  the  heathen  philosophen 
evaded  its  satire  by  making  more  and  more  use  of  the  allegorical 
and  non-natural  system  of  explanation.  That  method  has 
two  faults.  First  (as  Amobius  and  Eusebius  reminded  thdr 
heathen  opponents),  the  allegorical  explanations  are  purdy 
arbitrary,  depend  upon  the  fancy  of  their  author,  and  are 
all  equally  plausible  and  equally  unsupported  by  evidence.* 
Secondly,  there  is  no  proof  at  all  that,  in  the  distant  age  when 
the  myths  were  developed,  men  entertained  the  moral  notions 
and  physical  philosophies  which  are  supposed  to  be  "  wrapped 
up,  "  as  Cicero  says,  "  in  impious  fables."  Another  system  of 
explanation  is  that  assodated  with  the  name  of  Euemerus 
(516  B.C.).  According  to  this  author,  the  myths  are  history 
in  disguise.  All  the  gods  were  once  men,  whose  real  feats  have 
been  decorated  and  distorted  by  later  fancy.  This  view  suited 
Lactantius,  St   Augustine  and  other  early  Christian   writers 

«  Plutarch.  De  hide  et  Osiride. 

•  Mylks  and  Songs  from  Ike  South  Pacific,  p.  35  (1876). 

•  Xenoph.  Fr.  I  42.  «  Dindorfs  cd..  iv.  231, 

•  Grotc,  Hist,  of  Greece,  (ed.  1869)  i.  404. 

^  •  Cf.  Lobcck.  Aglaophamus,  i.  151-153,  on  allegorical  interpreta- 
tiOD  of  myths  in  the  mysteries. 
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ray  wtSL  Tbey  were  pleiacd  to  beUeve  Uiat  Eaemenis  "  by 
liistofical  Kseardi  bad  ascerUined  tbat  tbe  gods  were  once  but 
moctal  men."  Precisely  tbe  same  convenient  line  was  taken 
by  Sahagnn  in  bis  account  of  Mexican  religious  myibs.  As 
tbere  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  tbe  i^wsts  of  dead  men  bave  been 
vocifajpiMd  in  many  lands,  and  as  tbe  gods  of  many  f aitbs  are 
triced  cot  witb  attributes  derived  from  ancestor-woiahip, 
tbe  qrstem  of  Euemerus  retains  some  measure  of  plauubHity. 
Wbik  we  need  not  believe  witb  Euemerus  and  witb  Herbert 
Spencer  tbat  tbe  god  of.  Greece  or  tbe  god  of  the  Hottentots 
was  cace  a  man,  we  cannot  deny  tbat  the  myths  of  both  these 
gods  bave  passed  through  and  been  coloured  by  tbe  imaginations 
of  Ben  who  practised  the  worship  of  real  ancestors.  For 
example,  tbe  Cretans  showed  the  tomb  of  Zeus,  and  the  Pbodans 
(Panamas  z.  5)  daily  poured  blood  of  victims  into  tbe  tomb 
of  a  bero,  obviou^y  by  way  of  feeding  his  ghost.  The 
Hottentots  show  many  tombs  ci  their  god,  Tsui-Goab,  and  tell 
tales  about  bis  death;  they  also  pray  regularly  for  aid  at  the 
tombs  of  their  own  parents.*  We  may  therefore  say  that, 
vhile  it  is  rather  absurd  to  believe  that  Zeus  and  Tsui-Goab 
were  once  real  men,  yet.  their  myths  are  such  as  would  be 
developed  by  people  accustomed,  among  other  forms  of  religion, 
to  tbe  worship  ol  dead  men.  Very  probably  portions  of  the 
legends  of  real  men  have  been  attracted  into  the  mythic  accounts 
of  gods  of  another  character,  and  this  is  the  element  of  truth 
at  the  bottom  <rf  Euemerism. 

Laier  Bxplanatums  of  Mythology. — ^The  ancient  systems  of 
fTp'***"ng  what  needed  explanation  in  myths  were,  then, 
physicaly  ethical,  religious  and  historical.  One  student,  like 
Tbeageocs,  would  see  a  physical  philoaophy  underlying  Homeric 
legeada.  Another,  like  Porphyry,  would  imagine  that  the 
"■^aiM^C  was  partly  moral,  partly  ci  a  dark  theosophic  .and 
idigKKis  character.  Another  would  detect  moral  allegory 
alone,  and  Aristotle  expresses  the  opinion  that  tbe  myths  were 
tbe  inventions  of  legislaton  *'  to  persuade  tbe  many,  and  to 
be  used  in  support  of  law  "  {Ma.  xL  8,  19).  A  fourth,  like 
Eaemcnia,  would  get  rid  of  the  supernatural  element  altogether, 
and  find  only  an  imaginative  rendering  of  actual  history.  When 
rhriiTfant  approached  tbe  problem  of  heathen  mythology, 
tbey  sometimes  held,  with  St  Augustine,  a  form  of  the  doctrine 
of  Eaemenis.*  In  other  words,  they  regarded  Zeus,  Aphrodite 
and  tbe  rest  as  real  persons,  diabolical  not  divine.  Some  later 
pbiiosophezs,  especially  of  the  lytb  century,  misled  by  the  rcsem- 
Uanoe  between  Bibliad  narratives  and  ancient  myths,  came  to 
the  cooduaioa  tbat  tbe  Bible  contains  a  pure,  the  myths  a 
di^mtcd,  form  of  an  original  revelation.  The  ahb€  Banier 
pubihdied  a  mythological  compilation  in  which  be  systematically 
resolved  all  the  Greek  msrths  into  ordinary  history.'  Bryant 
pubUsbcd  (1774)  A  New  System^  or  an  Analysis  of  Ancient 
MyAdogjtWkerein  an  Attempt  is  made  to  divest  Tradition  of  Fabkf 
in  whidi  be  talked  very  learnedly  of "  that  wonderful  people,  the 
^mmt-mnA^ntm,  of  Cush,"  aud  saw  everywhere  symbols  of  the  ark 
and  traces  of  tbe  Noachian  deluge.  Thomas  Taylor,  at  the  end 
of  the  x8th  century,  indulged  in  much  mystical  allegorizing 
of  myths,  as  in  tbe  notes  to  his  translation  of  Pausanias  (1794). 
At  an  eailicr  date  (1760)  De  Brosses  struck  on  the  true  line  of 
iateipretalion  in  hb  little  work  Du  Culte  des  dieux  fitiches, 
cm  pardIHe  de  Fancienne  religion  de  r£gypte  avec  la  religion 
setmeBe  de  NignHe.  In  this  tract  De  Brosses  explained  tbe 
aaimal-wmBhip  of  the  Egyptians  as  a  survival  among  a 
dvUcsed  people  of  ideas  and  practices  springing  from  the 
iatc&ectnal  condition  of  savages,  and  actuaUy  existing  among 
negroes.  A  vast  S3rmbolical  explanation  of  myths  and  mysteries 
was  attempted  by  Friedrich  Creuzer.*  The  learning  and  sound 
sense  of  Lobeck,  in  his  Aghophamus,  exploded  the  idea  that  the 
Eleasniao  and  other  mysteries  revealed  or  concealed  matter 
of  anmentous  reiigioos  importance.   It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 

■  Haho,  Tsimi'Cottm,  the  Supreme  Being  of  the  Khoi-Khoi,  p.  113. 

>l3^e*.dM.,vii.  i8:visL2^ 

>£«  MyOKinie  el  la  fcJbUs  expUqities  par  Vhistoire  (Paris.  1738: 

)VQli.4«D). 

*  SymhdH  wad  MythOogfe  der  alien  Vdlher  (Leipzig  and  Darm- 
'    i836-i843)> 


that  Lafitan,  a  Jesuit  missionary  in  North  America,  while 
inclined  to  take  a  mystical  view  of  the  secrets  concealed 
by  Iroquois  myths,  haid  also  pointed  out  the  savage  element 
surviving  in  Greek  mythology.' 

Recent  Mythological  Systems.— Vp  to  a  very  recent  date 
students  of  mythology  were  hampered  by  orthodox  traditions, 
and  still  more  by  ignorance  of  the  andent  languages  and  of 
the  natural  history  of  num.  Only  recently  have  Sanskrit  and 
the  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  languages  become  books  not 
absolutely  sealed.  Again,  tbe  study  of  the  evolution  of  human 
institutions  from  the  lowest  savagery  to  civilization  is  essentially 
a  novel  branch  of  research,  though  ideas  derived  from  an 
unsystematic  study  of  anthropology  are  at  least  as  old  as 
Aristotle.  The  new  theories  of  mythology  are  based  on  the 
belief  that  "it  is  man,  it  is  human  thought  and  human 
language  combined,  wliicb  naturally  and  necessarily  pro- 
duced the  strange  conglomerate  of  andent  fable."*  But,  while 
there  is  now  universal  agreement  so  far,  modem  mythologists 
differed  essentially  on  one  point.  There  was  a  school  (with 
internal  divisions)  which  regarded  andent  fable  as  almost 
entirely  "  a  disease  of  language,"  that  is,  as  the  result  of  con- 
fusions arising  from  misunderstood  terms  that  have  survived  in 
speech  after  their  original  significance  was  lost.  Another  school 
(also  somewhat  divided  against  itsdf)  believes  that  misunder- 
stood language  played  but  a  veiy  sJight  part  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  mytlu>logy,  and  that  the  irrational  clement  in  myths 
is  merely  the  survival  from  a  condition  of  thought  which  was 
once  common,  if  not  universal,  but  is  now  found  chiefly  among 
savages,  and  to  a  certain  extent  among  children.  The  former 
school  considered  that  the  ^tate  of  thought  out  of  which  myths 
were  developed  was  produced  by  decaying  language;  the  latter 
maintains  that  the  corresponding  phenomena  of  language  were 
the  reflection  of  thought.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  might 
call  the  former  the  "  philological "  system,  as  it  rests  chiefly 
on  the  study  of  language,  while  the  latter  might  be  styled  the 
"  historical "  or  "  anthropological "  school,  as  it  is  based  on 
the  study  of  man  in  the  sum  of  his  manners,  ideas  and  insti- 
tutions. 

The  System  of  Max  MuUer. — ^The  most  distinguished  and  popular 
advocate  <tf  the  philological  school  was  Max  MQller,  whose  views 
mav  be  found  in  his  Selected  Essays  and  Lectures  on  Language.  The 
problem  was  to  explain  what  he  calls  "  the  silly,  savage  and  senseless 
element  "  in  mythology  (Sel.  Ess.  i.  578).  Max  Mtlller  says  (speaking 
of  the  Greeks),  "  thdr  poets  had  an  instinctive  aversion  to  every- 
thing excessive  or  monstrous,  yet  they  would  relate  of  their  gods 
what  would  make  the  most  savage  of  Red  Indians  creep  and 
shudder  " — stories,  that  is,  of  the  cannibalism  of  Demeter.  of  the 
mutilation  of  Uranus,  the  cannibalism  of  Cronus,  who  swallowed 
his  own  children,  and  the  like.  "  Among  the  lowest  tribes  of  Africa 
and  America  we  hardly  .find  anything  more  hideous  and  revolting." 

Max  MQller  refers  the  beginning 'of  his  system  of  mythology  to 
the  discovery  of  the  connexion  of  the  Indo-European  or.  as  they 
are  called,  "  Aryan "  languages.  Celts,  Germans,  speakers  m 
Sanskrit  and  Zend,  Latins  and  Greeks,  all  prove  by  their  languages 
that  their  tongues  may  be  traced  to  one  family  of  speech.  The' 
comparison  of  the  various  words  which,  in  different  forms,  are  com- 
mon to  all  Indo-European  languages  must  inevitably  throw  much 
light  on  the  original  meaning  of  these  words.  Take,  for  example, 
the  name  of  a  god,  Zeus,  or  Athene,  or  any  other.  The  word  may 
have  no  intelligible  meaning  in  Greek,  but  its  counterpart  in  the 
allied  tongues,  especially  in  ^nskrit  or  2tend,  may  reveal  the  original 
significance  of  the  terms.  '*  To  understand  the  origin  and  meaning 
ofthe  names  of  the  Greek  gods,  and  to  enter  into  the  original  intention 
of  Ike  fables  told  of  each,  we  must  take  into  account  the  collateral 
evidence  supplied  by  Latin,  German,  Sanskrit  and  Zend  philology  " 
{Lett,  on  Lang.,  ana  series,  p.  406).  A  name  may  be  intelligible  in 
Sanskrit  which  has  no  sense  in  Greek.  Thus  Athene  is  a  divine  name 
without  meaning  in  Greek,  but  Max  MQller  advances  reasons  for 
supposing  that  it  is  identical  with  akana,  "  the  dawn,"  in  Sanskrit. 
It  is  his  opinion,  apparently,  that  whatever  story  is  told  of  Athene 
must  have  originally  been  told  of  the  dawn,  and  that  we  must  keep 
this  before  us  in  attempting  to  understand  the  legends  of  Athene. 
Thus  a^in  {op.  cit.  p.  a  10),  he  says,  "  we  have  a  right  to  explain 
all  that  IS  told  of  him  (Agni, "  fire  ")  *'  as  originally  meant  for  fire." 
The  system  is  simply  this:  the  original  meaning  of  the  names  of  gods 
must  be  ascertained  by  comparative  philology.  The  names,  as  a 
rule,  will  be  found  to  denote  elemental  phenomena.    And  the  silly. 

'  Mcntrs  des  sauvages  (Paris,  1734). 

*  Max  Mttllcr.  Lectures  on  Language  (1864),  2nd  scries,  p.  41a 
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nvage  and  teoielcM  dements  in  the  les^nds  of  the jgodt  will  be  •hown 
to  have  a  natural  Mgnificance.  as  deacnptiont  of  tky .  storms,  sunset, 
water,  fire,  dawn,  twilight,  the  life  of  earth,  and  other  celestial  ana 
terrestrial  existences.  Stated  in  the  iMuest  form,  these  results  do 
not  differ  greatly  from  the  conclusions  of  Theagenes  of  Rhcgium, 
who  held  uiat  '^Hephaestus  was  fire,  Hera  was  air,  Poseidon  was 
water,  Artemis  was  the  moon,  tal  rl  AmvA  iitUut."  But  Max  Mailer's 
system  is  based  on  scientific  philology,  not  on  conjecture,  and  is 
suppovted  by  a  theory  of  the  various  processes  in  the  evolution  of 
myths  out  oi  language. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  give  an  elaborate  analysis  of  this  theory, 
because  neither  in  its  philological  nor  mythological  side  has  it  any 
advocates  who  need  be  reckoned  with.  The  attempt  to  disengai^e 
the  history  of  times  forgotten  and  unknown,  by  means  of  analysts 
of  roots  and  words  in  Aryan  languages,  has  been  unsuccessful,  or 
has  at  best  produced  disputable  results.  Max  MQller's  system  was  a 
result  of  the  philological  theories  that  indicatedthe  linguistic  unity 
of  the  Indo-turopean  or  "  Aryan  "  peoples^  and  was  founded  on  an 
analysis  of  their  language.  But  myths  precisely  similar  in  irrational 
and  repulsive  character,  even  in  minute  details,  to  those  of  the 
Aryan  races,  exist  among  Australians,  South  Sea  Islanders,  Eskimo, 
Bushmen  in  Africa,  among  Solomon  Islanders,  Iroquois,  and  so 
forth.  The  facts  being  identical,  an  identical  explanation  should 
be  sought,  and,  as  the  languages  in  which  the  myths  exist  are  essen- 
tially  different,  an' explanation  founded  on  the  Aryan  language  is 
likely  to  prove  too  narrow.  Once  more,  even  if  we  discover  the 
original  meaning  of  a  god's  name,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  can 
explain  by  aid  cm  the  stgnificance  of  the  name  the  myths  about  the 
god.  For  nothing  is  more  common  than  the  attraction  of  a  more 
ancient  story  into  the  legend  of  a  later  god  or  hero.  Myths  of  un- 
known antiquity,  for  example,  have  been  attracted  into  the  legend 
of  Charlemagne,  just  as  the  tons  mois  of  old  wits  are  transferred 
to  living  humorists.  Therefore,  though  we  may  ascertain  that  Zeus 
means  "sky  "  and  Agni  "  fire,  we  cannot  assert,  with  Max  MQller, 
that  all  the  myths  about  Agni  and  Zeus  were  originally  told  of 
fire  amd  dcy.  When  these  gods  became  popular  they  would  inevit- 
ably  inhent  any  current  exploits  of  earficr  heroes  or  gods.  These 
exploits  would  therefore  be  explained  erroneously  if  regarded  as 
originally  myths  of  sky  or  fire.  We  cannot  convert  Max  MQller's 
proposition  "  there  was  nothing  told  of  the  sky  that  could  not  in 
some  form  or  other  be  ascribed  to  Zeus"  into  '  there  was  nothing 
ascribed  to  Zeus  that  had  not  at  some  timeor  other  been  told  of  the 
sky."  This  is  also,  perhaps,  the  proper  place  to  observe  that  names 
derived  from  natural  phenomena--sky,  clouds,  dawn  and  sun — 
are  habitually  assigned  by  Brazilians,  Ojibways.' Australians  and 
other  savages  to  living  men  and  women.  Thus  the  story  originally 
told  of  a  man  or  woman  bearing  the  name  "  sun,"  "  dawn,"  "  cloud.'' 
may  be  mixed  up  later  with  myths  about  the  real  celestial  dawn, 
cloud  or  sun.  For  all  these  reasons  the  infornution  obtained  from 
philological  analysis  of  names  is  to  be  distrusted.  We  must  also 
Dear  in  mind  that  early  men  when  they  conceived,  and  savage  men 
when  they  conceive,  of  the  sun,  moon,  wind,  earth,  sky  and  so  forth, 
have  no  such  ideas  in  their  minds  as  we  attach  to  these  names. 
They  think  of  sun,  moon,  wind,  earth  and  sky  as  of  living  human 
beings  with  bodily  parts  and  passions.  Thus,  even  when  we  dis- 
cover an  elemental  meaning  in  a  god's  name,  that  meaning  may  be 
all  unlike  what  the  word  sug^ts  to  civilised  men.  A  final  objection 
is  that  philologists  differ  widely  as  to  the  true  analysis  and  real 
meaning  of  the  divine  names.  Max  MQllcr,  for  example,  connects 
Kronos  (Kp«m)  with  xP^m .  "  time  " ;  Preller  with  K/nd^, "  I  fulfil." 
and  so  forth. 

The  civilised  men  of  the  Mythopoeic  age  were  not  obliged,  as 
Max  MQller  held,  to  believe  that  all  phenomena  were  persons, 
because  the  words  which  denoted  the  phenomena  had  gender- 
terminations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gender-terminations  were 
survivals  from  an  early  stage  of  thought  in  which  personal  character- 
istics, including  sex,  had  been  attributed  to  alt  phenomena.  This 
omdition  of  tnought  is  demonstrated  to  be,  and  to  have  been, 
universal  among  savages,  and  it  may  notoriously  be  observed  among 
children.  Thus  Max  M&ller's  theory  that  m^ns  are  "  a  disease  of 
language  "  seems  destitute  of  evidence,  and  inconsistent  with  what 
is  historically  known  about  the  relations  between  the  language  and 
the  social,  political  and  literary  condition  of  men. 

Theory  of  Herbert  Spencer. — ^The  system  of  Herbert  Spencer,  as 
explained  in  Principles  of  Sociology,  has  many  points  in  common 
with  that  of  Max  MbUer.  Spencer  attempts  to  account  for  the  state 
of  mind  (the  foundation  of  myths)  in  which  man  personifies  and 
animates  all  phenomena.  According  to  his  theory,  too,  this  habit 
of  mind  may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  degeneration,  for  in  his 
view,  as  in  Max  Mailer's,  it  is  not  pritaaxy,  but  the  result  of  miscon- 
ceptions. But.  while  language  is  the  chief  cause  of  misconceptions 
with  Max  MQller.  with  Spencer  it  is  only  one  of  several  forces  all 
working  to  the  same  result.  Statements  which  originally  had  a 
different  s^ificance  are  misinterpreted,  he  thinks,  and  names  of 
human  beings  are  also  misinterpreted  in  such  a  manner  that  early 
races  are  gradually  led  to  believe  in  the  personality  of  phenomena. 
He  too  notes  "  the  defect  in  early  speech  "^hat  is,  the  "  lack  of 
words  free  from  implications  of  vitality  " — as  one  of  the  causes 
which  "  favour  personalization."  Here,  of  course,  we  have  to  ask 
Spencer,  with  Max  MQller,  why  words  in  early  languages  "  imply 


vitality."  These  words  must  reflect  the  thought  of  the  men  who  ase 
them  before  they  react  upon  that  thought  and  confirm  it  in  its  mis- 
conceptions. So  far  Spen«r  seems  at  one  with  the  philological 
school  of  mythologists,  but  he  warns  us  that  the  misconstiuctioos 
of  language  in  his  system  are  "  different  in  kind,  and  the  erroneous 
course  of  thought  is  opposite  in.  direction."  According  to  Spencer 
(and  his  premises,  at  least,  are  correct),  the  names  of  human  beings 
in  an  earfy  state  of  society  are  derived  from  incidents  of  the  moment* 
and  often  refer  to  the  penod  of  the  day  or  the  nature  of  the  weather. 
We  find,  among  Australian  natives,  among  Abipones  in  South 
America,  and  among  Ojibways  in  the  North,  actual  people  named 
Dawn.Gold  Flower  oi  Day,  Dark  Cloud,  Sun,  and  so  forth.  Spencer's 
argument  is  that,  given  a  story  about  real  people  so  named,  in  process 
of  time  and  forgetfulness  the  anecdote  which  was  once  current 
about  a  man  named  Storm  and  a  woman  named  Sunshine  will  be 
transferred  to  the  meteorological  phenomena  of  sun  and  tempest. 
Thus  these  purely  natural  agents  wiU  come  to  be  "  personalized  " 
{Prin.  Soc.  39a),  and  to  be  credited  with  purely  human  origin  and 
human  adventures.  Another  misconception  would  arise  when  men 
had  a  tradition  that  they  came  to  their  actual  seats  from  this  moun- 
tain, or  that  lake  or  river,  or  from  lands  across  the  sea.  They  will 
mistake  this  tradition  of  local  origin  for  one  of  actual  parentage, 
and  will  come  to  believe  that,  like  certain  Homeric  heroes,  they  are 
the  sons  of  a  river  (now  personified),  or  <^  a  mountain,  or,  like  a 
tribe  mentioned  by  Garcilasao  de  la  Vega,  that  they  are  descended 
from  the  sea.  Onice  more,  if  their  old  legend  told  them  that  they 
came  from  the  rinng  sun,  they  will  hold,  uke  many  races,  that  they 
are  actually  the  children  of  the  sun.  By  this  orocess  of  forgetfulness 
and  misinterpretation,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  sun  and  sea  would 
receive  human  attributes,  while  men  would  degenerate  from  a  more 
sensible  condition  into  a  belief  in  the  personality  and  vitality  of 
inanimate  objects.  As  Spencer  thinks  ancestor-worship  the  first 
form  of  religion,  and  as  he  holds  that  persons  with  such  names  as 
sun,  moon  and  the  like  became  worshipped  as  ancestors,  his  theory 
results  in  the  belief  that  nature-worship  and  the  myths  about  natural 
phenomena— dawn,  wind,  sky,  night  and  the  rest — are  a  kind  of 
transmuted  worship  of  ancestors  and  transmuted  myths  about  real 
men  and  women.  "  Partly  by  confounding  the  parentage  of  the 
race  with  a  conspicuous  object  marking  the  natal  region  oTthe  race, 
partly  by  literal  interpretation  of  birth  names,  and  partly  by  literal 
interpretation  of  names  given  in  eulogy  "  (such  as  Sun  and  Bull, 
among  the  Eg^tian  kings),  and  also  through  "  implicit  belief  in 
the  statements  of  forefathers,"  there  has  been  produced  belief  in 
descent  from  mountains,  sea,  dawn,  from  animals  which  have  become 
constellations,  and  from  persons  once  on  earth  who  now  appear 
as  sun  and  moon.  A  very  common  class  of  myths  (see  Totbuism) 
assures  us  that  certain  stocks  of  men  arc  descended  from  beasts, 
or  from  gods  in  the  shape  of  beasts.  Spencer  explains  these  by  the 
theory  that  the  remembered  ancestor  of  a  stock  had,  as  savages 
often  have,  an  animal  name,  as  Bear,  Wolf,  Coyote,  or  what  not. 
In  time  his  descendants  came  to  forget  that  the  name  was  a  mere 
name,  and  were  misled  into  the  opinion  that  they  were  children  of  a 
real  coyote,  wolf  or  bear.  This  idea,  once  current,  would  naturally 
stimulate  and  diffuse  the  belief  that  such  descents  were  possible, 
and  that  the  animals  are  closely  akin  to  men. 

The  chief  objection  to  these  processes  is  that  they  require,  as  a 
necessary  condition,  a  singular  amount  of  memory  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  forgetfulness  on  the  other.  The  lowest  contemporary  savages 
remember  little  or  nothing  of  any  ancestor  farther  oack  than  tne 
grandfather.  But  men  in  Spencer's  Mythopoeic  age  hkd  much 
longer  memories.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  ordinary  savage 
does  not  misunderstand  so  universal  a  custom  as  the  imposition  of 
names  peculiar  to  animals  or  derived  from  atmospheric  phenomena. 
He  calls  his  own  child  Dawn  or  Cloud,  his  own  name  Is  Sitting  Bull 
or  Running  Wolf,  and  he  is  not  tempted  to  explain  his  great-grand- 
father's name  of  Bright  Sun  or  Lively  Raccoon  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  ancestor  really  was  a  raccoon  or  the  sun.  Moreover, 
savages  do  not  worship  ancestresses  or  retain  lively  memories  01 
their  great-grandmothers,  yet  it  js  through  the  female  h'ne  in  the 
majority  of  cases  that  the  animal  or  other  ancestral  name  is  derived. 
The  son  of  an  Australian  male,  whose  kin  or  totem  name  is  Crane. 
takes,  in  many  tribes,  his  mother's  kin-name.  Swan  or  Cockatoo, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  the  same  is  a  common  rule  in  Africa  and 
America  among  races  who  rarely  remember  their  great-grandfathers. 
On  the  whole,  then  fthough  degeneracy,  as  well  as  progress,  is  a 
force  in  human-evolutton),  we  are  not  tempted  to  believe  in  so  strange 
a  combination  of  forgetfulness  with  long  memory,  nor  so  excessive 
a  degeneration  from  common  sense  into  a  belief  in  the  personality 
of  phenomena,  as  are  required  no  leas  by  Spencer's  ssratem  than  by 
that  of  Max  MQller. 

Preliminary  Problems.— -Vft  have  stated  and  critidred  the 
more  prominent  modem  theories  of  mythology.  It  is  now 
necessary  first  to  recapitulate  the  chief  points  in  the  problem, 
and  then  to  attempt  to  explain  them  by  a  comparison  of  the 
myths  of  various  races.  The  difficulty  of  mythology  is  to 
account  for  the  following  among  other  apparently  irrational 
elements  in  myths:  the  wild  and  senseless  stories  of   the 
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hrginnings  td  tliingi,  of  the  origin  of  men,  sun,  sUxb,  ■nimik, 
death,  and  the  world  in  general;  the  infamous  and  absurd  adven- 
tures of  the  gods;  why  divine  beings  are  reganied  as  incestuous, 
adulteioas,  murderous,  thievish,  cruel,  cannibals,  and  addicted  to 
wearing  the  shapes  of  snimah,  and  subject  to  death  in  some 
stories;  the  norths  of  metamorphosis  into  plants,  beasts  and 
stars;  the  rqwbive  stories  of  the  state  of  the  dead;  the  descents 
of  the  gods  into  the  place  of  the  dead,  and  their  return  thence.  It 
b  estremely  difficult  to  keep  these  different  categories  of  m3rths 
sqiaratc  from  each  other.  If  we  investigate  myths  of  the  origin 
of  the  woild,  we  often  find  gods  in  anhnal  form  active  in  the 
work  of  wc^d-making.  If  we  examine  myths  of  human  descent 
from  animals,  we  find  gods  busy  there,  and  if  we  try  to  investigate 
the  myths  of  the  origin  of  the  gods,  the  subject  gets  mixed  up 
with  the  mythical  origins  of  things  in  general. 

Our  first  question  will  be.  Is  there  any  stage  of  human  soaety, 
and  of  the  human  intellect,  in  which  facts  that  appear  to  us 
to  be  monstrous  and  irrational  are  accepted  as  ordinary  occur- 
rences of  evoy  day  life  ?    £.  W.  Lane,  in  his  preface  to  the 
Arabian  Nig^,  says  that  the  Arabs  have  an  advantage  over 
us  as  story-tellers.    They  can  introduce  such  incidents  as  the 
change  of  a  man  into  a  horse,  or  of  a  woman  into  a  dog,  or  the 
intoventioa  <rf  an  afreet  without  any  more  scruple  than  our 
own  novelists  feel  in  describing  a  duel  or  the  concealment  of 
a  wiU.    AflBOttg  the  Arabs  the  actions  of  magic  and  of  spirits 
are  regarded  as  at  least  as  probable  and  common  as  duels  and 
concealments  of  wills  in  Eur(q)ean  society.    It  is  obvious  that 
we  need  look  no  farther  for  the  explanation  of  the  supernatural 
events  in  Arab  romances.    Now  let  us  apply  this  system  to 
mythoAogy.     It  is  admitted  that  Greeks,  Romans,  Aryans  of 
India  in  the  age  of  the  Sanskrit  commentators,  Egyptians  of 
dke  Ptokmaic  and  earlier  ages,  were  as  much  puzzled  as  we  are 
by  the  n^thical  adventures  of  their  gods.    But  is  there  any 
known  stage  of  the  human  intellect  in  which  these  divine 
adventnres,  and  the  metamorphoses  of  men  into  animals,  trees, 
stacs^  and  convene  with  the  dead,  and  all  else  that  puzzles  us 
m  the  civilized  mjrthologies,  are  r^arded  as  possible  incidents 
of  daily  human  life?    Our  answer  is  that  everything  in  the 
civilized  mythcrfogies  which  we  regard  as  irrational  seems  only 
part  of  the  accepted  and  rational  order  of  things  (at  least  in 
the  case  of  "  medicine-men  "  or  magicians)  to  contemporary 
savages,  and  in  the  past  seemed  equally  rational  and  natural 
to  savages  concerning  whom  we  have  historical  information. 
Ov  tbeocy  is,  therefore,  that  the  savage  and  senseless  element  in 
mythofegy  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  legacy  from  ancestors  of 
the  civilized  races  who  were  in  an  intellectual  state  not  higher 
than  that  of  Australians,  Bushmen,  Red  Indians,  the  lower  races 
ctf  South  America,  Mincopies,  and  other  worse  than  barbaric 
peoples.  As  the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks,  with  the  Aryans  of 
India,  the  Egyptians,  and  others  advanced  in  civilization, 
their  rdigious  thought  was  shocked  and  surprised  by  myths 
(ociginaliy  dating  from  the  period  of  savagery,  and  natural 
m  that  period)  which  were  preserved  down  to  the  time  of 
Paiasaoias  by  local  priesthoods,  or  which  were  stereotyped  in 
the  ancient  poems  of  Hesiod  and  Homer,  or  in  the  Brakmanas 
and  Vedas  of  India,  or  were  retained  in  the  popular  religion 
of  Egypt.    This  theory  recommended  itself  to  Lobeck.    "  We 
may  bdieve  that  ancient  and  early  tribes  framed  gods  like 
tlM&seives  in  action  and  in  experience,  and  that  the  idlegorical 
ckmcm  in  myths  is  the  addition  of  later  peoples  who  had 
attained  to  purer  ideas  of  divinity,  yet  dared  not  reject  the 
rdigioa  of  their  ancestors"  {Aglaoph.  i.  153).     The  senseless 
cieaient  in  the  myths  would  by  this  theory  be  for  the  most  part 
a  "sorvivaL"  And  the  age  and  condition  of  human  thought 
Itom  wfakh  it  survived  would  be  one  in  which  our  most  ordinary 
ideaa  about  the  nature  of  things  and  the  limits  of  possibility 
did  not  yet  exist,  when  all  things  were  conceived  of  in  quite 
other  fashion — the  age,  that  is,  of  savagery.    It  is  universally 
admitted  that  "  survivals  "  of  this  kind  do  account  for  many 
■«w^— K*^  in  out  institutions,  in  law,  politics,  society,  even  in 
drc9  aikd  manners.    If  isolated  fragments  of  an  earlier  age 
abide  in.  these,  it  is  stiQ  more  probable  that  other  fragments 


win  survive  in  anything  so  ck>sely  connected  as  mythology 
with  the  conservative  religious  sentiment. 
.  If  this  view  of  mythology  can  be  proved,  much  will  have  been 
done  to  explain  a  pn^lem  which  we  have  not  yet  touched,  namely, 
Ike  UstHbiuum  0/  myths.  The  science  of  mythology  has  to  account, 
if  it  can,  not  only  for  the  existence  of  certain  stories  in  the  l^ends 
of  certain  races,  but  also  for  the  presence  of  stories  practically 
the  same  among  almost  all  races.  In  the  long  history  of  mankind 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  stories  may  conceivably  have 
spread  from  a  single  centre,  and  been  handed  on  from  races  like 
the  Indo-European  and  the  Semitic  to  races  as  far  removed 
from  them  in  every  way  as  the  Zulus,  the  Atistralians,  the 
Eskimo,  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  But,  while  the 
possibility  of  the  diffusion  of  myths  by  borrowing  and 
transmission  must  be  allowed  for,  the  hypothesis  of  the 
origin  of  myths  in  the  savage  state  of  the  intellect  supplies 
a  ready  explanation  of  their  wide  diffusion.  Archaeologists 
are  acquainted  with  objects  of  early  art  and  craftsmanship, 
rude  clay  pipkins  and  stone  weapons,  which  can  only  be  classed 
as  "  human,"  and  which  do  not  bear  much  impress  of  any  one 
national  taste  and  skilL  Many  myths  may  be  called  "  human  " 
in  this  sense.  They  are  the  rough  products  of  the  early  human 
mind,  and  are  not  yet  characterized  by  the  differentiations 
of  race  and  culture.  Such  myths  might  spring  up  anywhere 
among  untutored  men,  and  anywhere  might  survive  into  dvilizcd 
literature.  Therefore  where  similar  myths  are  found  among 
Greeks,  Australians,  Egyptians,  Mangaians  and  others,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  account  for  their  wide  diffiision  by  any  hypothesis 
of  borrowing,  early  or  late.  The  Greek  "  key  "  pattern  found 
on  objects  in  Peruvian  graves  was  not  necessarily  borrowed 
from  Greece,  nor  did  Greeks  necessarily  borrow  from  Aztecs 
the  "  wave  "  pattern  which  is  common  to  both.  The  same 
explanation  may  be  applied  to  Greek  and  Aztec  myths  of  the 
deluge,  to  Australian  and  Greek  myths  of  the  original  theft 
of  fire.  Borrowed  they  may  have  been,  but  they  may  as  probably 
have  been  independent  inventions. 

It  is  true  that  some  philolmpsts  deprecate  as  unscientific  the  com- 
parison of  myths  which  are  found  in  languages  not  connected  with 
each  other.  The  objection  rests  on  the  theory  that  myths  are  a 
disease  of  language,  a  morbid  offshoot  of  language,  and  that  the 
legends  in  unconnected  languages  must  therefore  be  kept  apart. 
But,  as  the  theory  which  we  are  explaining  does  not  admit  that 
language  is  more  than  a  subordinate  cause  in  the  development  of 
myths,  as  it  seeks  for  the  origin  of  myths  in  a  given  condition  of 
thought  through'  which  all  races  have  passed,  we  need  do  no  more 
than  record  the  objection. 

The  InUUutud  Conditum  of  Savages.— Om  next  step  must 
be  briefly  to  examine  the  intellectual  condition  of  savages, 
that  is,  of  races  varying  from  the  condition  of  the  Andaman 
Islanders  to  that  of  the  Solomon  Islanders  and  the  ruder  Red 
Men  of  the  American  continent.  In  a  developed  treatise  on  the 
subject  of  mythology  it  would  be  necessary  to  criticize,  with 
a  minuteness  which  is  impossible  here,  our  evidence  for  the 
very  peculiar  mental  condition  of  the  lower  races.  Max  MtlUer 
asked  (when  speaking  of  the  mental  condition  of  men  when 
myths  were  developed),  "was  there  a  period  of  temporary 
madness  through  which  the  human  mind  had  to  pass,  and  was 
it  a  madness  identically  the  same  in  the  south  of  India  and  the 
north  of  Iceland?  "  To  this  we  may  answer  that  the  human 
mind  had  to  pass  through  the  savage  stage  of  thought,  that  this 
stage  was  for  all  practical  purposes  "  identically  the  same  " 
everywhere,  and  that  to  civilized  observers  it  does  resemble 
"  a  temporary  madness."  Many  races  are  still  abandoned  to 
that  temporary  jnadness;  many  others  which  have  escaped 
from  it  were  observed  and  described  while  still  labouring  under 
its  delusions.  Our  evidence  for  the  inteUectual  ideas  of  man 
in  the  period  of  savagery  we  derive  partly  from  the  reports  of 
voyagers,  historians,  missionaries,  partly  from  an  examination 
of  the  customs,  institutions,  and  laws  in  which  the  lower  races 
gave  expression  to  their  notions. 

As  to  the  first  kind  of  evidence,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against 
several  aources  of  error.  Where  religion  is  concerned,  travellers 
in  general  and  missionaries  in  particular  are  biased  in  several  distinct 
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ways.  The  misnonary  U  loinetimes  anxious  to  prove  that  religion 
can  only  come  by  revelation,  and  that  certain  tribies,  having;  received 
no  revelation,  have  no  religion  or  religious  myths  at  all.  &>metime8 
the  missionaiv,  on  the  other  hand,  is  anxious  to  demonstrate  that 
the  m^^ths  of  nis  heathen  flock  are  a  corrupted  version  of  the  Biblical 
narrative.  In  the  former  case  he  neglects  the  study  of  savage 
myths;  in  the  latter  he  unconsciously  accommodates  what  he  hears 
to  what  he  calls  "  the  truth."  The  traveller  who  is  not  a  missionary 
may  cither  have  the  same  orejudices,  or  he  may  be  a  sceptic  about 
revealed  religion.  In  the  latter  case  he  is  perhapts  unconsciously 
moved  to  put  buiieaque  versions  of  Biblical  stories  into  the  mouths 
of  his  native  informants,  or  to  represent  the  savages  as  ridiculing 
the  Scriptural  traditions  which  he  communicates  to  them.  Yet 
again  we  must  remember  that  the  leading  questions  of  a  European 
inquirer  may  furnish  a  savage  with  a  thread  on  which  to  string 
answen  which  the  questions  themselves  have  suggested.  "  Have 
you  ever  had  a  great  flood  ?  "  "  Yes  "  "  Was  any  one  saved  ?  " 
The  question  starts  the  invention  of  the  savage  on  a  deluge-myth, 
of  which,  perhaps,  the  idea  has  never  before  entered  his  mind.  There 
still  remain  the  difficulties  of  all  conversation  between  civilized 
men  and  unsophisticated  savages,  the  tendency  to  hoax,  and  other 
sources  of  error  and  confusion.  By  this  time,  too,  almost  every 
explorer  of  savage  life  is  a  theorist.  He  is  a  Spencerian,  or  a  believer 
in  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  faith  in  an  "  All-Father,"  or  he 
looks  everywhere  for  gods  who  are  *'  spirits  of  vegetation."  In 
receivinjg:  this  kind  of  evidence,  then,  we  need  to  know  the  character 
of  our  informant,  his  means  of  communicating  with  the  heathen, 
his  power  of  testing  evidence,  and  his  good,  faith.  His  testimony 
will  have  additional  weight  if  supported  by  the  "  undesigned  coin- 
cidences '*  of  other  evi<fence.  ancient  and  modem.  If  ^rebo  and 
Herodotus  and  Pomponius  Mela,  for  example,  describe  a  custom, 
rite  or  strange  notion  in  the  Old  World,  and  if  marinen  and  mission- 
aries find  the  same  notion  or  custom  or  rite  in  Polynesia  or  Australia 
or  Kamchatka,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  the  truth  of  the  re(>orts. 
The  evidence  is  beat  when  given  by  ignorant  men,  who  are  astonished 
at  meeting  with  an  institution  which  ethnologists  are  familiar  with 
in  other  parts  of  the  worid. 

Another  method  of.  obtaining  evidence  is  by  the  comparative 
study  of  savage  laws  and  institutions.  Thus  we  find  in  Asia,  Africa, 
America  and  Australia  that  the  marriage  laws  of  the  lower  races 
are. connected  with  a  belief  in  kinship  or  other  relationship  with 
animals.  The  evidence  for  thb  belief  is  thus  entirely  beyond  sus- 
picion. We  find,  too,  that  political  power,  sway  and  social  influence 
are  based  on  the  ideas  of  magic,  of  metamorphosis,  and  of  the  power 
which  certain  men  possess  to  talk  with  the  dead  and  to  visit  the 
abodes  of  death.  All  these  ideas  are  the  stuff  of  which  myths  are 
nude,  and  the  evidence  of  savage  institutions,  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  proves  that  these  ideas  are  the  universal  inheritance  of 
savages. 

Savage  men  are  like  ourselves  in  curiosity  and  anxiety  causas 
cognoscere  reruMt  but  with  our  curiosity  they  do  not  possess 
Sar^ivfdtesour  powen  of  attention.  They  are  as  easily  satisfied 
aboirith0  with  an  explanation  of  phenomena  as  they  are  eager 
Wortt,  ^Q  possess  an  explanation.  Inevitably  they  furnish 
themselves  with  their  philosophy  out  of  their  scanty  stock 
of  acquired  ideas,  and  these  ideas  and  general  conceptions 
seem  almost  imbedle  to  dvilixed  men.  Curiosity  and 
credulity,  then,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  savage  intellect. 
When  a  phenomenon  presents  itself  the  savage  requires  an 
explanation,  and  that  explanation  be  makes  for  himself,  or 
receives  from  tradition,  in  the  shape  of  a  myth.  The  basis  of 
these  myths,  which  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  early  conjectural 
science  as  of  early  religion,  is  naturally  the  experience  of  the 
savage  as  ccnstrued  by  kimsetf.  Man's  craving  to  know  "  the 
reason  why  "  is  already  "  among  rude  savages  an  intellectual 
appetite,"  and  "even  to  the  Australian  scientific  q)eculalion 
has  its  germ  in  actual  experience."^  How  does  he  try  to  satisfy 
this  craving?  E.  B.  Tylor  replies,  "  When  the  attention  of 
a  man  in  the  myth-making  stage  of  intellect  is  drawn  to  any 
phenomenon  or  custom  which  has  to  him  no  obvious  reason, 
he  invents  and  tells  a  story  to  account  for  it  "  Against  this 
statement  it  has  been  urged  that  men  in  the  lower  stages  of 
culture  are  not  curious,  but  take  all  phenomena  for  granted.  If 
there  were  no  direct  evidence  in  favour  of  Tylor's  opinion,  it 
would  be  enough  to  point  to  the  nature  of  savage  myths  them- 
selves. It  is  not  arguing  in  a  drde  to  point  out  that  almost 
all  of  them  are  nothing  more  than  explanations  of  intellectual 
difficulties,  answers  to  the  question,  How  came  this  or  that 
phenomenon  to  be  what  it  is  ?  Thus  savage  myths  answer 
the  questions — What  was  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  of  men, 
and  of  beasts?  How  came  the  stars  by  their  arrangement 
*■  E.  B.  Tyk>r.  Primitne  Culture,  I  369  (1871). 


and  movements?  How  are  the  motions  of  sun  and  moon  to 
be  accounted  for?  Why  has  this  tree  a  red  flower,  and  this 
bird  a  black  mark  on  the  tail?  What  was  the  origin  of  the 
tribal  dances,  or  of  this  or  that  law  of  custom  or  etiquette? 
Savage  mythology,  which  is  also  savage  science,  has  a  reply 
to  all  these  and  all  similar  questions,  and  that  reply  is  always 
found  in  the  shape  of  a  story.  The  answen  cannot  be  accounted 
for  without  the  previous  existence  of  the  questions. 

We  have  now  shown  how  savages  come  to  have  a  mythology. 
It  is  their  way  of  satisfying  the  early  form  df  sdentific  curiosity, 
their  way  of  realising  the  world  in  which  they  move.  But  they 
frame  their  stories,  necessarily  and  naturally,  in  harmony  with 
their  general  theory  of  things,  with  what  we  may  call  "  savage 
metaphysics."  Now  early  man,  as  Max  Mflller  says,  **  not  only 
did  not  think  as  we  think,  but  did  not  think  as  we  suppose  be 
ought  to  have  thought."  The  chief  distinction  between  his 
mode  of  conceiving  the  world  and  ours  is  his  vast  extension  of 
the  theory  of  personality.  To  the  savage,  and  apparently  to  men 
more  backward  than  the  most  backward  peoples  we  know,  all 
nature  was  a  congeries  of  animated  personalities.  The  savage's 
notion  of  personaUty  is  more  a  universally  diffused  feeling  than 
a  reasoned  conception,  and  this  feeling  of  a  personal  self  he 
impartially  distributes  all  over  the  world  as  known  to  him. 
One  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  North  America  thus  describes 
the  Red  Man's  philosophy:*  "  Les  sauvages  se  persuadent  que 
non  seulement  les  hommes  et  les  autres  animaux,  mais  aussi 
que  toutes  les  autres  choses  sont  animdes."  Crevaux,  in  the 
Andes,  found  that  the  Indians  believed  that  the  beasts  have 
piays  (sorcerers  and  doctors)  like  themsdves.'  This  opinion 
we  may  name  personalismt  and  it  is  the  necessary  condition 
of  savage  (and,  as  will  be  seen,  of  dvilized)  mythology.  The 
Jesuits  could  not  understand  how  spherical  bodies  like  sun 
and  moon  could  be  mistaken  for  human  beings.  Their  catechu- 
mens put  them  off  with  the  answer  that  the  drawn  bows  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  gave  them  their  round  appearance.  "The 
wind  was  formerly  a  person;  he  became  a  bird,"  say  the  Bushmen, 
and  1^  ddkal  kai,  a  respectable  Bushman  once  saw  the  personal 
wind  at  Haarfontein.*  The  Egyptians,  according  to  Herodotus 
(iii.  16),  believed  fire  to  be  Oti^w  l/q^or,  a  live  beast.  The 
Bushman  who  saw  the  Wind  meant  to  throw  a  stone  at  it,  but 
it  ran  into  a  hill.  From  the  wind  as  a  person  the  Bhinyas  in 
India  (Dalton,  p.  140)  daim  descent,  and  in  Indian  epic  tradition 
the  leader  of  the  ape  army  was  the  son  of  the  wind.  The 
Wind,  by  certain  mares,  became  the  father  of  wind-swift  steeds 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  The  loves  of  Boreas  axe  well  known. 
These  are  examples  of  the  animistic  theory  applied  to  what,  in 
our  minds,  seems  one  of  the  least  personal  of  natural  phenomena. 
The  sky  (which  appears  to  us  even  less  personal)  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  personal  being  by  Samoyeds,  Red  Indians,  Zulus,* 
and  traces  of  this  belief  survive  in  Chinese,  Greek  and  Roman 
religion. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  to  the  savage,  Sky,  Sun, 
Sea,  Wind,  are  not  only  persons,  but  they  are  savage  persons. 
Their  conduct  is  not  what  dvilixed  men  would  attribute  to 
characters  so  august;  it  is  what  undvilized  men  think  probable 
and  befitting  among  beings  like  themselves. 

The  savage  regards  all  animals  as  endowed  with  personality. 
"  lis  tiennent  les  poissons  raisonnablca,  comme  aussi  les  cerfs,'* 
says    a    Jesuit    father   about  the  North-American  .y^,^ 
Indians    {Rdaiions,   loc.   cii.).     In   Australia    the  rftMty-a# 
natives  believe  that  the  wild  dog  has  the  power  Ma« 
of  speech,  like  the  cat  of  the  Coveriey  witch  in  the  STJLT' 
Spectator.     The  Breton  peasants,  according  to  P.  *' 

Sibillot,  credit  all  birds  with  language,  which  they  even  attempt 
to  interpret.  The  old  English  and  the  Arab  superstitions 
about  the  language  of  beasts  are  examples  of  this  opinion  sur- 
viving among  dvilized  races.  The  bear  in  Norway  is  regarded 
as  almost  a  man,  and  his  dead  body  is  addressed  and  his  wratb 
deprecated  by  Samoyeds  and  Red  Indians.    "  The  native  bear 

*  RdaHans  (1636),  p.  XI4.  '  Voyafts,  p.  159. 

« South  African  Folk-Lore  Journal  (May  1880). 
*  E.  B.  Tylor,  op.  cit.  ii.  356. 
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h  the  age  coonadlor  of  the  ahorigines  in  all  their 
difficulties.  When  bent  on  a  dangerous  expedition,  the  men 
v3i  seek  help  from  this  dumsy  creature,  but  in  what  way  his 
opuuoos  are  made  known  is  nowhere  recorded."  *  H.R.School- 
craft mientions  a  Red  Indian  story  explaining  how  "  the  bear 
does  not  dk,"  but  this  tak  Schoolcraft  (like  Herodotus  in  Egypt) 
**  cannot  being  himself  to  relate."  He  also  gives  examples  of 
lowsA  conversing  with  serpents.  These  may  serve  as  examples 
of  thr  savage  b^ef  in  the  human  inteOigence  of  *»«"»«»*  Man 
is  on  an  even  footing  with  them,  and  with  them  can  interchange 
bis  ideas.  But  savages  carry  this  o(Hnion  much  further.  Bfan 
in  their  view  is  actually,  and  in  no  figurative  sense,  akin  to  the 
beasts.  Certain  tribes  in  Java  "believe  that  women  when 
delivered  of  a  child  are  frequently  delivered  at  the  same  time 
of  a  yoong  crocodile."*  The  comnum  European  story  of  a 
qoeen  accined  of  giving  birth  to  puppies  shows  the  survival  of 
the  belief  in  the  possibility  of  such  births  among  dvilized  races, 
while  the  Aztecs  had  the  idea  that  women  who  saw  the  moon 
in  certain  circumstances  would  produ(ce  mice.  But  the  chief 
evidence  for  the  savage  theory  of  man's  dose  kinship  with  the 
lower  animah  is  found  in  the  institution  called  totemism  {q.v.) 
— the  belief  that  certain  stocks  of  men  in  the  various  tribes  are 
descended  by  blood  descent  from,  or  are  developed  out  of,  or 
otherwise  connected  with,  certain  objects  animate  or  inani- 
mate, but  especially  with  beasts.  The  strength  of  the  opinion  is 
proved  by  its  connexion  with  very  stringent  marriage  laws. 
No  man  (according  to  the  rigour  ci  the  custom)  may  marry  a 
woman  wlw  bears  the  same  kin  name  as  himself,  that  is,  who  is 
dfsrmdrd  from  the  same  inanimate  object  or  animaL  Nor  may 
people  (if  they  can  possibly  avoid  it)  eat  the  flesh  of  animaU  who 
arc  their  kindred.  Savage  man  also  believes  that  many  of  his 
own  tribe-fellows  have  the  power  of  assuming  the  shapes  of 
animah,  and  that  the  souls  of  his  dead  kinsfolk  revert  to  animal 


£.  W.  Lane,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Arabian  Nights  (L  58). 
Bys  he  found  the  bdicf  in  these  transmigrations  accepted  seriously 
in  Cutol  H.  H.  Bancroft  brings  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Mexicans 
ippoeul  pregnant  women  would  turn  into  beasts,  and  sleeping 
chddrcn  into  mice,  if  things  went  wroiw  in  the  ritual  of  a  certain 
nienin  sacrifice.  There  b  a  wcU-known  Scottish  legend  to  the  effect 
that  a  certain  old  witch  was  once  fired  at  in  her  shape  as  a  hare, 
and  that  where  the  hare  was  hit  there  the  old  woman  was  found  to 
be  wounded.  J.  F.  Lafitau  tells  the  same  story  as  current  among 
his  Red  Indian  flock,  except  that  the  old  witch  ukI  her  son  took  the 
form  of  birds,  not  of  hares.  A  Scandinavian  witch  does  the  same  in 
the  Egil  saga.  In  Lafitau's  tale  the  birds  were  wounded  by  the 
■Bsgic  arrows  of  a  medidne  man,  and  the  arrow-heads  were  found 
in  the  bodies  of  the  human  culprits.  In  Japan*  people  chiefly 
traarform  themselves  into  badgers.  The  sorcererm  of  Honduras 
(Bancroft,  L  7^0)  "  possessed  the  power  <^  transforming  men  into 
w3d  beasts.'*  J.  F.  Kegnard.  the  French  dramatist,  found  in  Lap- 
hnd  (i^i)  that  witches  could  turn  men  into  cats,  and  could  them- 
sdves  aasame  the  forms  of  swans,  crows,  falcons  and  geese.  Amons 
the  BiMhmen*  **  aorcerers  assume  the  form  of  beasu  and  jackals. 
M.  Dobrixhofer,  a  missionary  in  Paraguay  (1717-1791).  leaned  that 
"  affiDgate  to  thenuelves  the  power  of  changing  men  into 


**  (Eng.  trans.,  L  63).  He  was  present  at  a  conversion  of  this 
thoo^  the  mirade  bdield  by  the  people  was  invisible  to  the 
Near  Loanda  Uvii»tone  noted  that  "a  chief  may 
!  himsdf  into  a  lion,  kill  any  one  he  chooses,  and  resume 
'form."  The  same acxxwiplishments distii^uish  the  Barotae 
Balooda.*  Among  the  Mayas  of  Central  America  sorcerers 
Gonhl  transform  themsdves  "into  dogs,  pigs  and  other  animab; 
their  gfaunoe  was  death  to  a  victim  "  (Bancroft,  iL  797).  The 
TlifiiiiMfi  bold  that  their  shamans  have  the  same  powers.*  A 
>"»Ni**  in  Sarawak  b  known  to  have  been  a  man.  Metamor- 
pbooes  iato  stones  are  as  common  among  Red  Indiansand  Australians 
as  ia  Credc  mythology.  Comparethe  cases  of  Niobe  and  the  victims 
of  the  Gorgon's  headJ'  Zulus,  Red  Indians,  Aztecs,*  Andaman 
'«*^— *-*  and  other  races  bdieve  that  their  dead  assume  the  shapes 
of  TTi****  and  of  other  creatures,  often  reverting  to  the  form  of  the 
from  frhich  they  originally  descended.    In  ancient  Egypt 


>  R.  Braogh  Smyth,  Abariiimes  of  VieUrria,  1 446  (1878). 


*  f.  Hawkesworth.  Ksvsfw.  iii.  7S& 

*LoRl  Rcdesdale.  TaUs  of  OU  Japan  (1871). 

Aracf  AumaU  of  Bmskmam  Faik-Lart,  pp.  15, 40^ 
Trands,  pp.  615, 642. 
.  Aiatka,  p.  429  (1870). 
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"  the  usual  prayers  demand  for  the  deceased  the  power  of  coine  and 
coming  from  and  to  everywhere  under  any  jarm  tiuyjtk*.*  A 
trace  of  this  opinion  may  be  noticed  in  the  Aeneid.  The  serpent 
that  appeared  at  the  sacrifice  of  Aeneas  was  regarded  as  possibly 
a  "  nuinifcsution  *'  of  the  soul  of  Anchtses  (Aennd,  v.  84) — 

"  Dixerat  haec,  adytb  quum  lubricus  anguts  ab  imis 
Septcm  ingens  gyros,  septcna  volumina,  traxit," 
and  Aeneas  b 

**  Inoertus,  gcniumne  lod,  famulumnc  parentis 
Esse  putet." 
On  the  death  of  l*lotinus,  as  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  a  snake  glided  from 
under  hb  bed  into  a  hole  in  the  wall."  Compare  Pliny  "  on  the  cave 
"  in  quo  manca  Scipionb  Africani  roajorb  custodirc  draco  dicitur." 
The  last  peculiarity  in  savage  philosophy  to  which  we  need  call 
attention  here  b  the  belief  in  q>irits  and  in  human  intercourse 
with  the  shades  of  the  dead.  With  the  savage  natural  death 
b  not  a>universal  and  inevitable  ordinance.  "  All  men  must 
die  "  b  a  generalization  which  he  has  scarcely  reached;. in  hb 
philosophy  the  proposition  b  more  like  this—"  all  men  who  die 
die  by  violence."  A  natural  death  b  explained  as  the  result  of 
a  sorcerer's  spiritual  violence,  and  the  disease  b  attributed  to 
magic  or  to  the  action  of  hostile  spirits.  After  death  the  man 
survives  as  a  spirit,  sometimes  taking  an  animal  form,  sometimes 
invisible,  sometimes  to  be  observed  "  in  hb  habit  as  he  lived  " 
(see  ApPAunONS).  The  philosophy  of  the  subject  b  shortly 
put  in  the  ^)eech  of  Achilles  (//i4uf,  xxiii.  103)  after  he  has  beheld 
the  dead  Patrodus  in  a  dream:  **  Ay  me,  there  remainetb  then 
even  in  the  house  of  Hades  a  spirit  and  phantom  of  the  dead,/pr 
all  night  long  hath  the  ghost  of  hapless  Patrodus  stood  over  me, 
wailing  and  making  moan."  It  b  almost  superfluous  to  quote 
here  the  voluminous  evidence  for  the  intercourse  with  q>irits 
which  savage  chiefs  and  medidne  men  are  believed  to  mainuin. 
They  can  call  up  ghosts,  or  can  go  to  the  ghosts,  in  Australia, 
New  Caledonia,  New  Zealand,  North  America,  Zululand,  among 
the  Eskimo,  and  generally  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The 
men  who  enjoy  thb  power  are  the  same  as  they  who  can  change 
themselves  and  others  into  animals  They  too  command  the 
weather,  and,  says  an  old  French  missionary, "  are  regarded  as 
very  Jupiters,  having  in  their  l^nds  the  lightning  and  the 
thunder  "  (Relaiions,  loc.  cit.).  They  make  good  or  bad  seasons, 
and  contrcd  the  vast  animah  who,  among  andcnt  Persians  and 
Aryans  of  India,  as  among  Zulus  and  Iroquob,  are  supposed  to 
grant  or  withhold  the  rain,  and  to  thunder  with  their  enormous 
wings  in  the  regk)n  of  the  clouds. 

Another  fertile  source  of  mjrth  b  magic,  especially  the  magic 
designed  to  produce  fertility,  vegetable  and  animaL  From  the 
natives  of  northern  and  central  Australia  to  the  actors  in  the 
ritual  of  Adonis,  or  the  folk  among  whom  arose  the  customs  of 
crowning  the  May  king  or  the  king  of  the  May,  all  peoples  have 
done  magic  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  animab  as  part  of  the 
food  supply,  and  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  plants,  wild  or 
cultivated.  In  the  opinion  of  J.  G.  Frazer,  the  human  repre- 
sentatives or  animal  representatives,  in  the  rites,  of  the  spirit 
of  vegetation;  of  the  com  spirit;  of  the  changing  seasons,  winter 
or  summer,  have  been  developed  into  many  forms  of  gods, 
with  ^)prc^riate  myths,  explanatory  of  the  magic,  and  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  chief  performer.  In  the  same  way  the  adoration 
of  living  human  beings,  the  deification  of  living  kings — whose 
title  survives  in  our  king  or  queen  of  the  May,  and  in  the  rex 
nemarensis,  the  priest  of  Diana  in  the  grove  of  Aricia — has  been 
most  fruitful  in  myths  of  divine  beings.  These  human  beings 
are  often  sacrificed,  for  various  reasons,  actual  or  hypothetical, 
and  gods  and  heroes  are  almost  as  likely  to  be  explained  as 
spirits  of  vegetation  now,  as  they  were  likely  to  become  solar 
mjftbdogical  figures  in  the  ^stem  of  Max  Mflller.  It  b  certainly 
true  that  divine  beings  in  most  mythologies  are  apt  to  acquire 
solar  with  other  demental  attributes,  including  vegetable 
attributes.  But  that  the  origins  of  such  mythical  beings  were, 
ab  initio,  dther  solar  or  vegetable,  or,  for  that  matter,  animal, 
it  would  often  be  hard  to  prove. 

Frazer's  ideas  are  to  be  found  in  a  work  of  immense  erudition. 
Tie  Gulden  Bough  (London,  1900).    Two  studies  by  him,  pursuing 


•  Records  of  the  Past,  x.  lo. 
*  Plotini  vtto,  pp.  2.  95. 
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the  same  set  of  ideas  in  more  detail,  are  Adcnis^  AUiSt  Osiris  (1906) 
and  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  11/  the  Kingship  (1905).  See  A. 
Lang,  Magic  and  Rdigion  (London,  1901),  for  a  criticisin  in  detail 
of  the  gcnctal  theory  as  set  forth  in  The  Golden  Bough,  Whatever 
may  be  said,  Frazer  has  certainly  made  the  most  important  of  recent 
contributions  to  the  study  of  mythology.  He  has  fixed  the  attention 
of  students  on  a  mass  of  early  ideas,  previously  much  neglected  save 
by  W.  Mannhaidt,  and  on  the  facts  of  ritual,  which  preserve  these 
ideas  and  represent  them  in  a  kind  of  mystery  plays. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  sum  up  the  ideas  of  savages  about 
man's  relations  to  the  world. ,  Wc  started  on  this  inquiry 
because  we  found  that  savages  regarded  sky,  wind,  sun,  earth 
and  so  forth  as  practically  men,  and  we  had  then  to  ask,  what 
sort  of  men,  men  with  what  powers  ?  The  result  of  our  exam- 
ination, so  far,  is  that  in  savage  opinion  sky,  wind,  sun,  sea  and 
'many  other  phenomena  have,  being  personal,  all  the  powers 
attributed  to  real  human  persons.  These  powers  and  qualities 
are:  (i)  relationship  to  animals  and  ability  to  be  transformed 
and  to  transform  others  into  animals  and  other  objects;  (3) 
magical  accomplishments,  as — (a)  power  to  visit  or  to  procure 
the  visits  of  the  dead;  (6)  other  magical  powers,  such  as  control 
over  the  weather  and  over  the  fertility  of  nature  in  all  depart- 
ments. Once  more,  the  great  forces  of  nature,  considered  as 
persons,  are  involved  in  that  inextricable  confusion  in  which 
men,  beasts,  plants,  stones,  stars,  are  all  on  one  level  of  person- 
ality  and  animated  existence.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  savage 
life,  and  it  is  on  these  principles  that  the  savage  constructs  his 
myths,  while  these,  again,  are  all  the  scientific  explanations  of 
the  imiverse  with  which  he  has  been  able  to  supply  himself. 

Examples  of  Mythology. — Myths  of  the  origin  of  the  world 
and  man  are  naturally  most  widely  diffused.  Man  has  every- 
where asked  himself  whence  things  came  and  how,  and  his 
myths  are  his  earliest  extant  form  of  answer  to  this  questbn. 
So  confused  and  inconsistent  are  the  mythical  answers  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  classify  them  according  to  any  system.  If 
we  try  beginning  with  myths  of  creative  gods,  we  find  that  the 
world  is  sometimes  represented  as  pre-existent  to  the  divine 
race.  If  we  try  beginning  with  myths  of  the  origin  of  the  world, 
wc  frequently  find  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  activity  of  pre- 
existent  supernatural  beings.  According  to  all  modem  views 
of  creation,  the  creative  mind  is  prior  to  the  universe  which  it 
created.  There  is  no  such  consistency  of  opinion  in  myths, 
whether  of  dvilixed  or  savage  races.  Perhaps  the  plan  least  open 
to  objection  is  to  begin  with  myths  of  the  gods.  But  when  we 
speak  of  gods,  we  must  not  give  to  the  word  a  modern  signifi- 
cance. As  used  here,  gods  merely  mean  ncm-natural  and 
powerful  beings,  sometimes  "magnified  non-natural  men," 
sometimes  beasts,  birds  or  insects,  sometimes  the  larger  forces 
and  phenomena  of  the  imiverse  conceived  of  as  endowed  with 
human  personality  and  passions.  When  Plutarch  examined 
the  Osirian  myth  {De  Isid.  xxv.)  he  saw  that  the  "  gods  "  in 
the  tale  were  really  "  demons,"  "  stronger  than  men,  but 
having  the  divine  part  not  wholly  unalloyed  " — "magnified  non- 
natund  men,"  in  short.    And  such  are  the  gods  of  mythology. 

In  examining  the  myths  of  the  gods  we  shall  begin  with  the 
conceptions  of  the  most  backward  tribes,  and  advance  to  the 
divine  legends  of  the  ancient  civilized  races.  It  will  appear  that, 
while  the  non-civilized  gods  are  often  theriomorphic,  made  in 
accordance  with  the  ideas  of  non<ivilized  men,  the  civilized 
gods  retain  many  characteristics  of  the  savage  gods,  and  these 
characteristics  are  the  "  irrational  element  "  in  the  divine  myths. 

Mjytks  of  Gods:  Saioage  Ideas. — It  is  not  easy  to  separate  the  dis- 
cussion of  savage  myths  of  gods  from  the  problem.  Whence  and  how 
arose  the  savage  belief  in  gods?  The  orthodox  anthropological 
explanation  has  been  that  01  E.  B.  Tylor,  which  closely  resembles 
Herbert  Spencer's  "^host  theory."  By  reflection  on  dreams,  in 
which  the  self,  or  "  spirit,"  of  the  savage  seems  to  wander  free  from 
the  bounds  ol  time  and  space,  to  see  things  remote,  and  to  meet 
and  recognize  dead  friends  or  foes;  by  speculation  on  the  experiences 
of  trance  and  of  phantasms  of  the  dead  or  living,  beheld  witn  waking 
eyes:-  by  pondering  on  the  phenomena  of  shadows,  of  breath,  of 
death  and  life,  the  savage  evolved  the  idea  of  a  separable  soul  or 
spirit  capable  of  surviving  bodily  death.  The  spirit  of  the  dead  may 
tenant  a  material  object,  a  "fetish,"  or  may  roam  hungry  and 
comfortless  and  need  propitiation  by  food,  for  unpropitiatcd  it  is 
dangerous,  or  may  be  reincarnated,  or  may  "  go  to  its  own  h^  " 


in  another  world.  Again,  it  is  naturally  kind  to  its  liviiq;  Idnsfolk, 
and  so  may  be  addressed  in  prayer.  These  are  the  doctrines  of 
animism^  {^.v.),  and.  according  to  the  usual  anthropological  thoory, 
these  spints  come  to  thrive  to  god's  estate  in  favouraMe  cirnim- 
stances,  as  where  the  dead  man,  when  alive,  had  great  mana  or  toakan, 
a  great  share  of  the  ether,  so  to  speak,  which,  in  savage  metaphysics, 
is  the  viewless  vehicle  of  ma^cal  influences.  Thus  the  ghost  di  the 
hero  or  medicine  man  of  a  kin  or  tribe  may  be  raised  to  divine  rank, 
while  again — the  doctrine  of  spirits  once  developed,  and  spirits  once 
alk)tted  to  the  great  elemental  forces  and  phenomena  of  nature,  sky, 
thunder,  the  sea,  the  forests — we  have  the  bKinnings  of  depart- 
mental deities,  such  as  Agni,  ^od  of  fire;  Poseidon,  god  of  the  sea; 
Zeus,  god  of  the  sky — though  in  recent  theories  Zeus  appears  to  be 
lenitled  as  primariljr  the  god  of  the  oak  tree,  a  spirit  of  vegetation. 

On  thb  theory  animism,  the  doctrine  of  spirits,  is  the  source  of 
all  bdief  in  gods.  But  it  is  found  that  among  the  lowest  or  least 
cultured  races,  such  as  the  south-eastern  tribes  of  Australia,  who 
do  not  propitiate  ancestral  spirits  by  offerings  of  food,  or  address 
them  in  prayer,  there  often  exists  a  bcli<^  in  an  "  All-Father,"  to 
use  Howitt's  convenient  expression.  Ttiis  being  cannot  have  bcca 
evolved  out  of  the  cult  of  ancestors,  where  ancestors  are  not  wor- 
shipped; and  he  is  not  even  regarded  as  a  spirit,  but,  in  Matthew 
Arnold's  phrase,  as  "  a  magnified  non-natural  man."  He  existed 
before  death  came  into  the  world,  and  he  still  exists.  His  home  is  in 
or  above  the  sky,  but  there  was  a  time  when  he  walked  the  earth,  a 
potent  magic-worker;  endowed  mankind  with  such  arts  and  institu- 
tions as  they  possess;  and  left  to  them  certain  rules  of  life,  ethics 
and  rituaL  Often  he  is  regarded  as  the  maker  of  things,  or  of  most 
.things,  and  of  mankind:  or  mankind  are  his  children,  descended 
from  disobedient  sons  of  his,  whom  he  cast  out  of  heaven.  Very 
frequently  he  b  the  judge  of  souls,  and  sends  the  good  and  bad  to 
their  own  places  of  rewara  and  punishment.  He  is  usually  supposed 
to  watch  over  human  conduct,  but  this  is  by  no  means  invariably 
the  case.  Sometimes  he,  like  the  Atnatu  of  the  Kaitish  tribe  oif 
central  Australia,  is  only  vigilant  in  matters  of  ritual,  such  as  cir- 
cumcision, subincision  and  the  use  of  the  sacred  bull-roarer,  the 
Greek  fiiitfiot.  As  an  almost  universal  rule,  in  the  fewest  culture, 
no  prayers  are  addressed  to  thb  being;  he  has  no  sacrifices,  no  dwell- 
ing made  with  hands;  and  the  images  of  him,  in  day,  that  are  made 
and  danced  round  with  invocations  of  hb  name  at  the  tribal  cere- 
monies of  initiation,  are  destroyed  at  the  dose  of  the  performances. 
If  the  name  of  "  god  "  b  denied  to  such  bein^  because  they  receive 
little  cult,  it  may  still  be  admitted  that  the  belief  might  easily  devdop 
into  a  form  of  theism,  independent  of  and  underived  from  animism, 
or  the  ghost  theory. 

The  Dcst  account  of  thb  All-Father  belief  in  the  lowest  culture  b 
to  be  read  in  R.  Howitt's  Native  Races  of  South-East  A  ustralia.   Under 
the  names  of  Baiame,  Pundjcl,  Mulkari.   Daramulun 
and  many  others,  the  south-eastern  tribes  (both  those  Amatr^iMm 
who  reckon  descent  in  the  female  and  those  who  reckon  flsrm—. 
by  the  male  line)  have  thb  faith  in  an  All-Father,  the 
attributes  varying  in  various  communities.     The   most   highly 
developed  All-Father  is  the  Babme  or  Byamee  of  the  EuahUyi 
tribe  CM  north-western  New  South  Wales,  to  whom  praven  for  the 
welfare  of  the  souls  of  the  dead  are.  or  recently  were,  addressed — the 
tribe  dwelling  a, hundred  miles  away  from  the  nearest  missionary 
station  (Protestant).^ 

In  the  centre  of  Australb,  Atnatu,  self-created,  b  known,  as  has 
been  said,  to  the  Kaitish  tribe,  next  neighbours  of  the  Arunta  of  the 
Macdonnell  Hills.  Among  the  Arunta,  Mr  Strehlow  (jGlobus,  May 
1907)  finds  such  a  being  as  Atnatu,  and  also  among  some  otho* 
adjacent  tribes,  as  the  Luritja.  See,  too,  Strehlow  and  von  Leon- 
hardi,  in  Verdffenitichungen  aus  dem  stodlischen  Vdlker-Museum 
(Frankfurt-am-Main,  1907,  voL  L).  But  Messrs  B.  Spencer  and 
¥.  J.  Gillen,  who  discovered  Atnatu,  did  not  find  any  trace  of  an 
All-Father  among  the  Arunta,  or  any  other  of  the  tribes  to  the  north 
and  north-east  of  the  centre.  Mr  Strehlow's  branch  of  the  Arunta 
they  did  not  examine. 

,It  b  plain  that  the  All-Father  bdief,  in  favourable  dzcumstancea, 
espedaUy  if  ghost  worship  remained  undeveloped,  might  be  evolved 
into  theism.    But  all  over  the  savace  world,  especblly  in  Africa, 
spirit  worship  has  sprung  up  and  choked  the  All-Father,  who,  how- 
ever, in  most  savage  regions,  abides  as  a  name,  receiving  no  sacrifice, 
and,  save  amon^  the  Masai,  sddom  being  addressed  in  prayer. 
A  Ust  of  such  otiose  great  bcin^  in  the  background  of  religion  ia 
^ven  in  Lang's  TTie  Making  of  Religion  (1896).    Since  the  publica- 
tion of  that  book  much  additional  evidence  has  accrued  from  Africa 
and  Melanesia,  where  the  bdief  occurs  in  a  few  islands,  but,  in  the 
majority,  b  absent  or  unrecorded.    Most  of  the  fresh  evidence  ia 
given  in  La  Notion  de  VUre  suprime  chea  les  peuples  non-cioilisds^ 
~     '  "  "  ""  See  also  tlw  Journal  «/  the 

vols,  zxix.,  xxxiL,  xxxiv., 
.......*.,  ..».  ......  ww.^  w.  ...».  ».ary  Kinnley,  and  Spieth.  Die  JS»r- 

Sldmme,  Reimer  (Beriin,  1906),  and  Sundermann  in  Wameck*a 
AUtemeine  Missionszeitschrift,  vol.  xi.  An  excellent  statement  b  that 
of  P^  Schmidt.  S.V.D.,  in  Anthropos,  Bd.  HL,  HCt.  3  (1908),  pf>. 

359;-6ii.     Tylor's  efforts  to  show  that  these  All-Fathers  were 
erived  from  missionary  or  other  European  influences  (Nineteemik 

^  See  Mrs  Langloh  Parker's  The  Euahtayi  Tribe. 
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r  1893)  have  not  been  raoccMf ul  (lee  Lang.lfafie  and  Rdigion, 
**  TbeTbeory  of  Loan  Gods  ")aiid  N.W.Tbomasui  ifm  (1905),  v..  49 
«t  teq.  The  All-Father  b^ef  is  most  potent  among  the  lowest 
noes,  and  always  tends  to  become  obscrfete  under  the  competition 
of  serviceable  ancestral  spirits,  or  gods  made  in  the  image  of  such 
spBtics,  who  can  be  bribed  by  sacrifices  or  induced  by  prsyers  to  help 
nan  is  his  various  needs. 

The  belief  in  the  All-Father  in  south-eastern  Australia  is  oonceaied 
fawn  the  wouieu  and  children  who,  at  most,  know  his  exoteric 
name,  often  meaning  "  Our  Father,"  and  is  revealed  only  to  the 
initiate,  among  whom  are  a  very  few  white  men.  like  Howitt.  Mre 
Langloh  Parker,  of  course,  was  not  initiated  (indeed,  no  white  man 
has  gone  through  the  actual  and  very  painful  rites),  but  confidences 
were  made  to  her  with  great  secrecy.  The  All-Father,  even  at  hb 
best,  amocv  the  Kumai,  Kamilaroi  and  Euahlayi,  is  the  centre  of 
many  groteaqoe  and  sportive  myths.  He  usually  has  a  wife  and 
chtk&en,  not  in  all  cases  bom,  but  rather  they  are  emanations. 
Oat  of  these  cUldren  n  often  hu  mediator  with  men,  and  has  the 
cfaaxfe  of  the  rites  and  the  mystic  bull-roarer.  The  rdation  is  that 
of  Apollo  to  Zeus  in  Greek  myth. 

luny  of  the  wilder  myths  are  the  expressions  of  the  sportive  and 
faculties.  Some  arise  naturally  thus:  Baiame,  say. 
everything,  therefore  he  originated  the  grotesque 
and  dances  of  the  mysteries.  To  explain  thoe,  myths 
devdoped  to  show  tnat  they  arose  in  some  grotesque 
of  Baiame's  penonal  existence  on  earth.  Many  Greek 
myths,  most  dnogatory  to  the  dignity  of  Demeter,  Dionysus,  Zeus 
or  Hera,  arose  in  the  same  way,  as  explanations  of  buffooneries  in 
the  Eleusinian  or  other  mysteries.  In  medieval  literature  the  most 
sacred  peiwwis  of  our  religion  have  grotesque  associations  attached 
to  them  in  the  soime  manner. 

While  the  AO-Father  belief  is  common  in  the  tribes  of  south- 
casten  Australia,  the.  tribes  round  Lake  Eyre,  the  Arunta  (as 
known  to  Messra  Spencer  and  GiUen),  and  the  other  central  and 
northern  tribes,  are  credited  with  no  genns  of  belief  in  what  n  called 
a  gupnmt,  and  may  truly  be  styled  a  superior  being.  That  being, 
in  many  cases,  but  not  so  commonly  in  Australia,  has  a  malevolent 
opposite  who  thwarts  his  work,  an  Ahriman  to  his  Ormusd.  In 
one  <fiscrict,  vdiere  the  superior  being  is  a  crow,  his  opposite  is  an 
cagje-hawfc.  These  two  buds  in  many  tribes  ^ve  names  to  the  two 
great  exogamotts  and  intermarrying  divisions;  m  their  case  there  is  a 
SB  «f  smmI  of  divine,  human  and  tneriomorphic  elements,  just  as  in 
the  Greek  myths  of  Zeus.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  Australian  All- 
Father  b  anthropomorphic,  and  fairiy  well  described  in  the  native 
term  when  they  «>eak  bn^ish  as  "  the  Big  Man,'*  powerful,  death- 
lea,  friemily,  able  to  go  everywhere  and  do  everything,"  "  to  see 
wkatever  you  do."  The  existenoe  .of  the  belief  in  thb  beii^  was 
accepted  uy  T.  Waitx^and,  though  diluted  by  many  squatters  and 
most  anthnwologists.  is  now  admitted  on  the  strength  of  the  evidence 
of  Howitt,  Cameron,  Mn  Langkih  Paricer,  Dawson,  W.  E.  Roth  in 
Biknaiog^al  Stmdies,  and  many  other  close  observers.  The  belief 
~    '     «  secret  of  the  initiated,  necessarily  escaped  casual 
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_  Meanwhile,  anc»^  some  of  the  Arunta  of  the  centre,  among  tne 
and  Urabunna  tribes  near  Lake  Eyre  and  their  congenen, 
none  the  tribes  north  by  east  of  the  Arunta,  no  such  belief 
eovered  by  Messra  Spencer  and  Gillen,  from  whom  the 
tribes  kept  no  secrets,  or  by  Mr  Siebert,  a  nussionarv  among  the  now 
aO  bat  extinct  Dieri.  There  b  just  a  trace  of  a  aim  sky-dwelliiw 
being.  Afswotj^  possibly  an  all  but  obliterated  survival  of  an  All- 
Howitt  speaks  too  of  the  Dbri  Kutchi,  who  inspires 
with  ideas,  but  about  him  our  information  is  scanty. 
_  an  these  tribes  rdigion  now  takes  another  line,  the  belief 
in  a  sajxraocmai  race  of  Titanic  beings,  with  no  superior,  who  were 
the  fifvt  dwcBen  00  earth :  who  possessed  powen  far  exceeding  those 
of  the  medidne-men  of  to^lay;  and  who,  in  one  way  or  another, 
were  connectrd  with^  or  developed  from,  the  totem  aniinab,vege- 
taUes  and  other  obiects.  These  beings  modified  the  face  of  the 
country;  in  Arunta  belief  rocks  and  trees  arose  to  mark  the  places 
where  th^  finally  **  went  into  the  ground  "  {pkmanikiUa)j  ana  their 
spirits  still  haunt  certain  places  sucn  as  these;  and  are  reincarnated 
in  native  women  wlw  pass  by.  These  beii^,  in  Arunta  called 
**  the  people  of  the  iifewrmga,  or  dream  time  "  (but  cf.  Strehbw 
in  dooms,  nt  nrpra).  originated  the  tribal  rites  a  initbtion.  In 
Dieri  tbey  are  called  Jfnm-ifwa,  and  to  them  piayeraare  made  for 
—'-  — Bwnpanird  bv  rain-making  magic  ceremonies,  which  in  thb 
y  be  a  sjrmbolical  cxpresskm  <^  the  prayers.  There  b  a 
Kiy  of  niyths  about  the  AlckertHta  lolk,  or  Mura-Mura 
Socncer  and  Gillen.  Nairn  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  Naliee 
of  Northern  Australia,  and  Howitt,  Natiee  Tribes  of  South- 

\  .Australia^,  and  the  myths  of  their  wanderings,  prodigies 

and  institatkm  of  rites  and  ma^  are  represented  in  the  dances  of 
the  mysteries.  Most  of  the  magic  b  worked  {Intickiuma  in  Arunta) 
by  tfe«  membcn  of  each  totem  kin  or  sroup  for  the  behoof  of  the 
totem  ac  an  artide  of  food  supply.  These  rites  are  common  in 
North  AxDerica,  but  are  worked  by  memben  of  gilds  or  societies, 
otit  by  foCMn  Ions. 

TIk  belief  in  these  UurarMura  or  AlekeHnga  folk  may  obviousiy 
develop,  in  fa-woarable  circumstances,  into  a  polytheism  like  that  of 
^  of  Egypt,  or  of  the  Maoris.    The  old  Irish  gods  in  the 
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poetic  romances  apptftr  to  have  the  same  origin  and  shade  away 
into  the  fairies.  The  baser  Greek  myths  of  the  wanderings, 
amoun  and  adventures  of  the  gods,  myths  ignored  by  Homer,  are 
parallel  to  the  adventures  of  the  Akhertnm  people,  and  the  fable  of 
the  mutilation  of  Osiris  and  the  search  lor  the  lost  orran  by  Isis, 
actually  occun  among  the  Alcheringa  tales  of  Messn  Spencer  ana 
Gillen.  Among  the  Arunta,  the  Alcheringa  folk  are  part  of  a 
stiangdy  elaborate  theory  of  evolution  and  «  animism,  which  leaves 
no  room  for  a  creative  beiiy,  or  for  a  future  life  of  the  spirit,  which 
b  merely  reincarnated  at  intervals. 

Thus  the  doctrines  of  evolution  and<^  creation,  or  the  making  of 
things,  stand  apart,  or  blend,  in  the  metaphysics  and  religion  of  the 
lowest  and  least  progressive  of  known  peopws.  The  question  as  to 
which  theory  came  first,  whether  AJcheriBgaism  b  a  scientific 
effort  that  swept  away  All-Fatherism,  or  whether  AU-Fatherism  b 
a  rcl^pous  reaction  in  despair  of  science  and  of  the  evolutionary 
doctnne,  b  settled  by  each  inquirer  in  accordance  with  hb  pcrsonu 
bias.  It  has  been  argued  that  All-Fatherism  b  an  advance,  con- 
dttioned  b]^  coastal  influences— more  rain  and  more  food---con- 
comitant  with  a  socbi  advance  to  individual  marriage,  and  reckon- 
ing of  kin  in  the  male  line.  But  tribes  far  from  the  sea,  as  in  northern 
New  South  Waks  and  Queensland,  have  the  All-Father  belief,  with 
individual  marriage  and  female  descent,  while  tribes  of  the  north 
coast,  with  male  descent,  are  credited  with  no  All-Father;  and  the 
Arunta,  as  far  as  possible  from  the  sea.  have  no  All-Father  (save  in 
Strehk>w*s  district),  and  have  individual  marriage  and  male  reckon- 
ing of  descent  in  mattera  of  inheritance;  while  the  Urabunna  and 
Dieri,  with  female  descent  and  the  custom  of  pirrauru  (called  "  group 
marriage  "  by  Howitt),  are  not  credited  with  the  All-Father  belief. 
Thus  coastal  conditions  have  dearly  no  causal  influence  on  the 
devekmment  of  the  All-Father  belief.  If  they  had,  the  natives  of 
central  Queensland,  remote  from  the  sea,  should  not  have  their 
All-Father  (Mulkari),  and  the  natives  of  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern coasts  should  have  an  All-Father,  who  b  still  to  seek.  The 
Arunta  of  Messn  Spencer  and  GiUen  may  have  possessed  and  deposed 
the  Altjira  superior  being  of  the  Arunta  known  to  Mr  Strenlow, 
like  the  ^tnatu  of  the  adjacent  Kaitish,  or  the  All-Father  of  the 
neighbouni^  Luritja;  or  these  beings  may  be  more  recent  diver- 
gences of  doctrine,  departures  from  pure  Akheringabm  with  no  All- 
Father.  At  present,  at  least,  it  b  premature  to  (K)gmatiae  on  these 
problems.^ 

The  chief  beii^  among  the  supernatural  characten  of  Bushman 
inythok)^  b  the  insect  called  the  Mantb.'  Cagn  or  Ikaggen,  the 
Mantis,  is  sometimes  regarded  with  religious  respect  a'  ..^^ 
a  benevolent  god.  But  hb  adventures  are  the  meresv  smJ^L 
nightmares  of  puerile  fancy.  He  has  a  wife,  an  adopted  ^^"'■"^ 
daughter,  whose  real  father  b  the  "  swallower  "  in  Bushman  swallow- 
ing mythS|  and  the  daughter  has  a  son,  who  b  the  Ichneumon. 
The  Mantis  made  an  eland  out  of  the  shoe  of  hb  son-in-law.  The 
moon  was  also  created  by  the  Mantb  out  of  hb  shoe,  and  it  b  red, 
because  the  shoe  was  covered  with  the  red  dust  of  Bushman-land. 
The  Mantb  b  defeated  in  an  encounter  with  a  cat  which  hapfiened 
to  be  singing  a  song  about  a  lynx.  The  Mantb  (like  Poseidon, 
Hades,  Metis  and  other  Greek  gods)was  once  swallowed,  butdis- 
eorged  alive.  The  swallower  was  the  monster  Ilkhwfii-hemm. 
Like  Heracles  when  he  leaped  into  the  belly  of  the  monster  which 
was  about  to  swallow  Hesione,  the  Mantb  once  jumped  down  the 
throat  of  a  hostile  elephant,  and  so  destroj^  him.  The  heavenly 
bodies  are  fpda  among  the  Bushmen,  but  their  nature  and  adventures 
must  be  discussed  amo^  other  myths  of  sun,  moon  and  stars.  As 
a  creator  Cagn  b  sometimes  said  to  have  "  given  ordera.  and  caused 
all  things  to  appear  to  be  made."  He  struck  snakes  with  Ms  staff 
and  turned  them  into  men,  as  Zeus  did  with  the  ants  in  Aegina. 
But  the  Bushmen's  mythical  theory  of  the  origin  of  things  must, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  kept  apart  fnun  the  fables  of  the  Mantb,  the 
Ichneumon  and  other  divine  bdngs.  Though  aniroab,  these  gods 
have  human  passbns  and  character,  and  possess  the  usual  magical 
powen  attributed  to  sorcerers. 

Concerning  the  mythok^  of  the  Hottentots  and  Namas,  we  have 
a  great  deal  of  information  m  a  book  named  Tsuni-Coam,  the  Supreme 
Being  of  the  Kkoi^Kkoi  (1881),  by  Dr  T.  Hahn.  Thb  author  collected 
the  old  notices  of  Hottentot  myths,  and  added  material  from  hb 
own  researches.  The  chief  god  of  the  Hottentots  is  a  being  named 
Tsuni-Goam,  who  b  universally  regarded  by  his  worahippera  as  a 
deceased  sorcerer.  Aooording  to  one  old  believer,  "  Tsui-Goab  " 
(an  alternative  reading  of  the  god's  name)  "  was  a  great  powerful 
chief  of  the  Khoi-Khoi— in  fact,  he  was  the  first  Khoi-Khoib  from 
whom  all  the  Khoi-Khoi  tribes  took  their  name."  He  b  always' 

^  The  drawback  to  knowledge  b  the  rarity  of  full  acquaintance 
with  native  languages.  Strehlow,  Roth  and  Ridley  seem  best 
equipped  on  the  linguistic  side.  Spencer  and  Gillen  do  not  tell  ua 
that  they  have  a  coUoqubl  knowledge  of  any  Australian  language. 
Gason,  author  of  a  work  on  the  Dieri  tribe,  knew  their  language 
well,  but  several  of  his  statements  appear  to  be  inaccurate.  Mrs 
Langloh  Parker  describes  her  metbocb  of  checking  and  controlling 
native  statements  made  in  Enslish.^ 

*  Accounts  of  the  Mantis  and  of  his  performances  will  be  found 
in  the  Cape  Monthly  Mafiosinei^vXy  1874),  and  in  Dr  Bleek's  Bri^ 
Account  0/  BushmAu  Folk-Lore. 
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represented  as  at  war  (in  the  usual  crude  dualism  of  savages)  with 
"  another  chief  "  named  Gaunab.  The  prayers  addressed  to  Tsui- 
Goab  are  simple  and  natural  in  character,  the  "  private  ejaculations  " 
of  men  in  moments  of  need  or  distress.  As  usual,  religion  is  more 
advanced  than  mythology.  It  appears  that,  by  some  accounts, 
Tsui>Goab  lives  in  the  red  sky  and  Gaunab  in  the  dark  sky.  The 
neighbouring  race  of  Namas  have  another  old  chief  for  god,  a  being 
called  Heitsi  Eibib.  His  graves  are  shown  in  many  places,  like  those 
of  0»ris.  which,  says  Plutarch,  abounded  in  Egypt.  He  b  propi- 
tiated  by  passers-by  at  his  sepulchres.  He  has  intimate  relations 
in  peace  and  war  with  a  variety  of  animals  whose  habits  are  some- 
times explained  (like  those  of  the  serpent  in  Genesis)  as  the  result 
of  the  curse  of  Heitsi  Fibib.  Heitsi  Eibib  was  bom  in  a  mysterious 
way  from  a  cow,  as  Imira  in  the  Biack  YajuT'  Veda  enterfd  into  and 
was  bom  from  the  womb  of  a  being  who  also  bore  a  cow.  The 
Rig'Veda  (iv.  18,  I)  remarks,  "  His  mother,  a  cow,  bore  Indra,  an 
unlickcd  calf  "—probably  a  metaphorical  way  of  speaking.  Heitsi 
Eibib,  like  countless  other  gods  and  heroes,  is  also  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  a  virgin  who  tasted  a  particular  plant,  and  so  became 
pregnant,  as  in  the  German  and  Gallophrygian  mfirchcn  of  the 
almond  tree,  given  by  Grimm  and  Pausanias.  Incest  is  one  of  the 
feats  of  Heitsi  Eibib.  Tsui-Goab,  in  the  opinion  of  his  worshipfiers, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  a  deified  dead  sorcerer,  whose  name  means 
Wounded  Knee,  the  sorcerer  having  been  injured  in  the  knee  by  an 
enemy.  Dr  Hahn  tries  to  prove  (by  philology's  "  artful  aid  ") 
that  the  name  really  means  "  red  dawn,"  and  b  a  Hottentot  way  of 
speaking  of  the  infinite.  The  philological  arguments  advanced 
are  extremely  weak,  and  by  no  means  convincing.  If  we  grant, 
however,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  early  Hottentots  wor- 
shipped the  infinite  under  the  figure  of  the  dawn,  and  that,  by  for- 
getting their  own  meaning,  they  came  to  believe  that  the  words 
which  really  meant  "  red  dawn"  meant  **  wounded  knee  "  we  must 
still  admit  that  the  devout  have  assigned  to  their  deity  all  the  attri- 
butes of  an  ancestral  sorcerer.  In  short,  "  their  Red  Dawn,"  if 
red  dawn  he  be,  is  a  person,  and  a  savage  person,  adored  exactly  as 
the  actual  fathers  and  grandfathers  of  the  Hottentots  are  adciired. 
We  must  explain  thb  legend,  then,  on  these  principles,  and  not  as  an 
allegory  of  tne  dawn  as  the  dawn  appears  to  civilized  people.  About 
Gaunab  (the  Ahriman  to  Tsui-Goab's  Ormuzd)  Dr  Hahn  gives  two 
dbtinct  opinions.  "  Gaunab  was  at  first  a  ghost,  a  mischief-maker 
and  evil-doer  "  (pp.  cit.  p.  8s).  But  Gaunab  he  declares  to  be 
"  the  night-sky '  (p.  126).  Whether  we  regard  Gaunab,  Heitsi 
Eibib  and  Tsui-Goab  as  originally  mythological  representations  of 
natural  phenomena,  or  as  deified  dead  men,  it  is  plain  that  they  are 
now  venerated  as  non-natural  human  beings,  po«sessirig  the  custom- 
ary attributes  of  sorcerers.  Thus  of  Tsui-Goab  it  b  said,  "  He  could 
do  wonderful  things  which  no  other  man  couki  do.  because  he  was 
very  wise.  He  could  tell  what  would  happen  in  future  times. 
He  died  several  times,  and  several  times  he  rose  again  "  (statement 
of  old  Kxarab  in  Hahn,  p.  61). 

The  mythology  of  the  2ulus  as  reported  by  H.C^laway  {UnkHuH- 
kaiu,  1&&8-1870)  b  very  thin  and  uninteresting.  The  Zulus  are 
great  worshippers  of  ancestors  (who  appear  to  men  in  the  form  of 
snakes),  and  they  regard  a  being  called  UnkQlunkQlu  as  their  first 
ancestor,  and  sometimes  as  the  creator,  or  at  least  as  the  maker  of 
men.  It  does  not  appear  thev  identify  UnkfllunkQlu,  as  a  rule, 
with  "  the  lord  of  heaven,"  who,  like  Indra,  causes  the  thunder. 
The  word  answering  to'  our  lord  b  also  applied,"  even  to  beasts, 
as  the  lion  and  ^he  boa."  The  Zulus,  liloe  many  distant  races, 
sometimes  attribute  thunder  to  the  "  thunder-bird,"  which,  as  in 
North  America,  b  occasionally  seen  and  even  killed  by  men.  "  It 
is  said  to  have  a  red  bill,  red  legs  and  a  short  red  tail  like  fire.  The 
bird  is  boiled  for  the  sake  of  the  fat,  which  b  used  by  the  heaven- 
doctors  to  puff  on  their  bodies,  and  to  anoint  their  lightning-rods." 
The  Zulus  are  so  absorbed  in  propitiating  the  shades  of  their  dead 
(who,  though  in  serpentine  bodies,  have  human  dbpositions)  that 
they  appear  to  take  little  pleasure  in  mythological  narratives.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Zulus  have  many  "  nursery  tales,"  the  pk)ts  and 
incidents  of  which  often  bear  the  closest  resemblance  to  the  heroic 
myths  of  Greece,  and  to  the  m&rchen  of  European  peoples.*  These 
indications  will  give  a  general  idea  of  African  divine  myths.  On 
the  west  coast  the  "  ananzi  "  or  spider  takes  the  place  of  tne  mantis 
insect  among  the  Bushmen.  For  some  of  hb  exploits  Dasent's  Tales 
from  the  Norse  (2nd  ed..  Appendix)  may  be  consulted.  For  South 
African  religion  sec  Lang.  Magic  and  RMgion;  Dennett,  At  the 
Back  of  the  Black  Man's  Mind;  Junod,  Les  Barolsa;  Spieth,  Die 
Bwe'StdiHme;  Frazer,  Tke  Golden  Bough. 

Turning  from  the  natives  of  Australia,  and  from  African  races 
of  various  degrees  of  culture,  to  the  Papuan  inhabitants  of  Melanesia, 
Wfhnaihn  ^*^  ^'^  ^^'  mythological  ideas  are  scarcely  on  a  higher 
^~""""  level.    An  excellent  account  of  the  myths  of  the  Banks 

^"^^  Islanders  and  Solomon  Islanders  was  given  in  Joum. 
Anthropol.  Inst.  (Feb.  1881)  by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Codrington.  The 
article  contains  a  critical  description  of  the  difficulty  with  which  mis- 
sionaries obtain  information  about  the  prior  creeds.   The  people  of  the 

'These  are  ^Uectcd  by  Callaway,  Zulu  Nursery  Tales  (1868). 
Similar  Kafir  stories,  also  closely  rcsemblinsj  the  popular  fictions  of 
European  races,  have  been  publiaied  by  Theai.  Many  other  examples 
are  published  in  the  Soutk  African  Fwt-Lore  Journal  (1879, 1880). 


Banks  Islands  are  chiefly  ancestor-worshippers,  but  they  also  believe 
in,  and  occasionally  pray  to,  a  being  named  I  Qat;  one  of  the  prehuman 
race  endowed  with  supernatural  powers  who  here,  as  elsewhere,  do 
duty  as  gods.    Here  is  an  example  of  a  prayer  to  Qat — the  devotee 
is  supposed  to  be  in  danger  witn  hb  canoe:  "  Qate!  Marawa!  look 
down  on  me,  smooth  the  sea  for  us  two  that  I  may  go  safely  on  the  sea. 
Beat  down  for  me  the  crests  of  the  tide-rip;  let  the  tide-rip  settle 
down  away  from  me,  beait  it  down  level  that  it  may  sink  and  roll 
away,  and  I  may  come  to  a  quiet  landing-place."    Compare  the 
prayier  of  Odysseus  to  the  river,  whose  mouth  he  had  reached  after 
three   days'    swimming   on  the   tempestuous  sea.   " '  Hear   me, 
O  king,  wnosocver  thou  art,  unto  thee  I  am  come  as  to  one  to  whom 
prayer  b  made  .  .  .  nay,  pity  me,  O  king,  for  I  avow  myself  thy 
suppliant.'    So  spake  he,  ana  the  god  stayed  hb  stream,  and  with- 
held hb  waves,  and  made  the  water  smooth  before  him  "  {Odyssey 
V.  450).   The  prayer  of  the  Melanesian  is  on  rather  a  higher  rel^ous 
level  than  that  of  the  Homeric  hero.   The  myths  of  Qat  is  adventures, 
however,  are  very  crude,  though  not  so  wild  as  some  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian myths  about  Odin  and  Loki,  while  they  arc  less  immwal 
than  the  adventures  of  Indra  and  Zeus.    Qnt  was  bom  in  the  isle 
of  Vanua  Levu;  hb  mother  was  either  a  stone  at  the  time  of  hb 
birth,  or  was  turned  into  a  stone  afterwards,  like  Niobe.   The  mother 
of  Apollo,  according  to  Aelian,  had  the  misfc»tune  to  be  changed 
into  a  wolf.    Qat  had  eleven  brothers,  not  much  more  reputable 
than  the  Osbaldbtones  in  Rob  Roy.     The  youngest  brother  was 
"  Tangaro  Lolooong,  the  Fool."    His  pastime  was  to  make  wrong 
all  that  Qat  made  nght,  and  he  is  sometimes  the  Ahriman  to  Qat's 
Ormuzd.    The  creative  achievements  of  Qat  must  be  treated  of  in 
the  next  section.    Here  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  like  the  hero 
in  the  Breton  m&rchen,  Qat  "brought  the  dawn  "  by  introducing 
birds  whose  notes  proclaimed   the  coming  of  morning.     Before 
Qat's  time  there  had  been  no  night,  but  he  purchased  a  sufficient 
allowance  of  darkness  from  I  Qong,  that  is,  night  conadered  as  a 
person  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  savage  tnought  already  ex- 
plained.   Night  b  a  person  in  Greek  mythology,  and  in  the  four- 
teenth book  of  the  Iliad  we  read  that  Zeus  abstained  from  punishing 
Sleep  "  because  he  feared  to  offend  swift  Night."    Qat  produced 
dawn,  for  the  first  time,  by  cutting  the  darkness  with  a  knife  of  red 
obsidian.    Afterwards  "  the  fowls  and  birds  showed  the  morning." 
On  one  occasion  an  evil  power  (Vui)  slew  all  Qat's  brothers,  and 
bid  them  in  a  food-chest.    As  in  the  common  "  swallowing-myths  *' 
which  we  have  met  among  bush  men  and  Australians,  and  will  find 
among  the  Greeks,  Qat  restored  his  brethren  to  life,    (^t  b  always 
accompanied  by  a  powerful  supernatural  spider  named  Marawa. 
He  first  made  Marawa's  acquaintance  when  he  was  cutting  down 
a  tree  for  a  canoe.    Every  night  (as  in  the  common  European  story 
about  bridge-building  ana  church-building)  the  work  was  all  undone 
by  Marawa,  whom  Qa  found  means  to  conciliate.    In  all  his  future 
adventures  the  spider  was  as  serviceable  as  the  cat  in  Puss  in  Boots 
or  the  other  grateful  animals   in  European  legend.     Qat's  great 
enemy,  Qasavara,  was  dashed  against  the  hard  sky,  and  was  turned 
into  stone,  like  the  foes  of  Perseus.  The  stone  b  still  shown  in  Vanua 
Levu,  like  the  stone  which  was  Zeus  in  Laconia.    Qat,  like  so  many 
other  "  culture-heitKs,"  disappeuxsd  mysteriously,  and  white  men 
arriving  in  the  island  have  been  mistaken  for  Qat.    Hb  departure 
is  sometimes  connected  with  the  myth  of  the  deluge.    In  the  New 
Hebrides,  Tagar  takes  the  rdle  of  Qat,  and  Suqe  of  the  bad  principle, 
Loki,  Ahriman,  Tangaro  Loloqong,  the  Australian  Crow  and  so 
forth.    These  are  the  best  known  diviiw  myths  of  the  Melanesians. 
For  their  All-Fathers  sec  Holmes,  /.  A.  /.,  vol.  xxxv..  and  O'Farrell, 
/.  A.  /.,  vol.  xxxiv.,  with  Sundcrmann  in  Wameck's  AUgemeime 
Missionszeitschriflt  v<A.  xi.  1884. 

It  is  "  a  far  cry  "  from  Vanua  Levu  to  Vancouver  Island,  and. 
ethnolcwically,  the  Ahts  of  the  latter  region  are  extremely  renaote 
from  the  Papuans  with    their    mixture  of  Malay  and     |^ 
Polynesian  blood.    The  Ahts,  however,  differ  but  little    g^^^ 
in  their  mythok>gical  beliefs  from  the  races  of  the  Banks 
Islands  or  of  the  New  Hebrides.    In  Sproat's  Scenes  from  Sapage 
Life  (1868)  there  b  a  good  account  of  Aht  opinions  by  a  settler  who 
had  won  the  confidence  of  the  natives  between  i860  and  1868. 
"  There  b  no  end  to  the  stories  which  an  old  Indian  will  rdate,"  says 
Mr  Sproat,  when  "  one  (juite  possesses  hb  confidence."  *The  first 
Indian  who  ever  lived  "  is  a  divine  being,  something  of  a  creator, 
something  of  a  first  father,  like  UnkQIunkGIu  among  the  Zulus. 
H  is  name  b  Qua wteaht.   He  married  a  pre-existent  bird,  the  thunder- 
bird  Tootah  (we  have  met  him  among  the  Zulus),  and   by    the 
bird   he  became  the  father  of  Indians.     Wispohahp  b  the   Aht 
Noah,  who,  with  his  wife,  his  two  brothers  and  their  wives  escaped 
from  the  deluge  in  a  canoe.    Quawtcaht  b  inferior  as  a  deity  to  the 
Sun  and  Moon.    He  b  the  Yama  of  an  Aht  paradise,  or  home  oi  the 
dead,  where  "  everything  b  beautiful  and  abundant."    From  ail 
that  is  told  of  Quawteaht  he  seems  to  be  an  ideal  and  powerful  Aht, 
imaginatively  placed  at  the  beginning  of  things,  and  quite  capable 
of  intermarriage  with  a  bird.    Hb  creative  exploits  must  be  con- 
sidnred  later.    Quawteaht  b  the  Aht  Prometheus  Purphoroa,  or 
fire-stealer. 

Passing  down  the  American  continent  from  the  north-west,  we 
find  Vehi  the  chief  hero-god  and  mythical  personage  among  the 
Tlingits.  Like  many  other  heroes  or  gods,  Yehl  had  a  miraculous 
birth.     Hb  mother,  a  Tlingit  woman,  whose  sons  had  all  boea 
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sbin.  met  a  friendly  dolphin,  which  adviaed  her  to  iwallow  a  pebble 
and  a  little  sea-water.  The  birth  of  Yehl  was  the  result.  In  his 
vouth  he  shot  a  supernatural  crane,  and  can  always  fly  about  in  its 
icathen.  like  Odin  and  Loki  in  Scandinavian  myth.  He  is  usually, 
however,  regarded  as  a  raven,  and  holds  the  same  relation  to  men 
sod  tJie  world  as  the  eagle-hawk  Pund-jel  does  in  Australia.  His 
peat  opponent  (for  the  eternal  duaUsm  comes  in)  is  Khanukh,  who 
B  a  woo,  and  the  ancestor  or  totem  of  the  wolf-race  of  men  as  Yehl 
s  of  the  raven.  The  oppositioo  between  the  Crow  and  Eagle-hawk 
in  Au^xalia  will  be  remembered.  Both  animab  or  men  or  gods 
uke  part  in  creation.  Ydil  b  the  Prometheus  Purphoros  01  the 
Tlinsits,  but  myths  of  the  fire<«tealer  would  form  matter  for  a 
separate  section.  Yehl  also  stole  water,  in  his  bird-shape,  exactly 
as  Odin  stole  "  Suttung's  mead  "  when  in  the  shape  01  an  eagle.^ 
Yehl's  powers  of  metaroorphosit  and  of  flying  into  the  air  are  the 
coraoMm  acoomplishroents  of  mcuereiB,  and  be  is  a  rather  crude  form 
of  first  father,     culture-hero  "  and  creator.* 

Asaoag  the  Karok  Indians  we  find  the  great  hero  and  divine 
benefactor  in  the  shape  of,  not  a  raven,  nor  an  eafl^hawk,  nor  a 
mantis  insect,  nor  a  spider,  but  a  coyote.  Among  both  Karok 
and  Navaho  the  coyote  is  the  Prometneus  Purphoros,  or,  as  the 
Aryans  of  India  call  him^  Matarisvan  the  fire-stealer.  Among  the 
Papains,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  the  coyote  or 
praine  wolf  is  the  creative  hero  and  chief  supernatural  being.  In 
Orefoa  the  coyote  is  also  the  "  demiurge,"  but  most  of  the  myths 
about  him  refer  to  his  creative  exploits,  and  will  be  more  appro- 
piiatel^  treated  in  the  next  section. 

Moving  ui>  the  Pacific  coast  to  British  Colambia,  we  find  the 
musk-rat  taking  the  part  plaved  by  Vishnu,  when  in  his  avatar  as  a 
boar  he  fished  up  the  earth  irom  the  waters.  Among  the  Tinneh  a 
miraculoas  dog.  who,  like  an  enchanted  fairy  prince,  could  assume 
the  form  of  a  nandsome  young  man,  is  the  chief  divine  being  of  the 
myths.  He  too  is  duefly  a  creative  or  demiurgic  being,  answering 
to  PUrusha  in  the  Rig  Veda.  So  far  the  peculiar  mark  of  the  wilder 
American  tribe  Icgeiras  is  the  bestial  character  of  the  divine  bein^, 
vkicfa  is  also  illustrated  in  Australia  and  Africa,  while  the  bestial 
ckichiag.  feathera  or  fur,  drops  but  slowly  off  Indra,  Zeus  and  the 
Egvptian  Anunon,  and  the  Scandinavian  Odin.  All  these  are  more 
or  leas  anthropomorphic,  but  retain,  as  will  be  seen,  numerous  relics 
of  a  thcriomorphic  omdition. 

See  C  Hill-Tout  and  F.  Boas  in  various  publications,  and,  generally, 
the  volumes  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Wuhington, 
USJl.  For  Ti-n-wa,  "  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe,"  also  styled 
A-ti-us,  *'  father,"  among  the  Pawnees,  see  G.  B.  Grinnell,  Pawnu 
Hero  Slaria  (1803). 

Jlissri  and  Feiynesian  Befiiefr.— Passing  from  the  lower  savage 
myths,  of  which  s^oce  does  not  permit  us  to  offer  a  larger  selection, 
we  ttttn  to  races  m  the  upper  strata  of  barbarism.  Among  these 
the  Maoris  of  New  Zealana,  and  the  Polynesian  people  ^nerally, 
are  remarkable  for  a  mythology  largely  intermixed  with  early 
attempts  at  more  philosophical  speculation.  The  Maoris  and 
Mai^aans,  and  other  peoples,  have  had  speculaton  among  them 
not  very  far  removed  from  the  mental  condition  of  the  earliest  Greek 
phikwophers,  Empedodes,  Aoaximander,  and  the  rest.  In  fact  the 
process  from  the  view  of  nature  which  we  call  personalism  to  the 
cnsdest  theories  erf  the  physKists  was  apparently  b^gun  in  New 
Zealand  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans.  In  Maori  mythology  it 
is  oMre  than  noally  difficult  to  keep  apart  the  origin  of  the  world 
ami  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  gods.  Lon^  traditional  hymns  give 
an  account  of  the  '*  becoming  out  of  nothing  "  which  resulted  in 
the  evolution  ci  the  gpd»  and  the  world.  In  the  be^ning  (as  in  the 
Greek  myths  of  Uranus  and  Gaea),  Heaven  (Rangi,  conceived  of  as 
a  penon;  was  indissolubly  united  to  his  wife  Eartn  (Papa),  and  be- 
tween them  they  begat  ^ods  which  necessarily  dwdt  m  darkness. 
Tbcae  gods  were  some  m  vegetable,  some  in  animal  form;  some 
traditions  place  among  these  gods  Tiki  the  demiurge,  who  Oike 
Promethctw)  made  men  out  oTday.  The  offspring  of  Rangi  and 
Papa,  (kept  in  the  dark  as  they  were)  held  a  counal  to  determine 
bow  tlicy  should  treat  their  parents,  "  Shall  we  slay  them,  or  shall 
we  separate  them?"  In  the  Henodic  fable^  Cronus  separates 
the  heavenly  pair  by  mutilating  his  oppressive  father  Uranus. 
AsMMw  the  Maoris  the  pxl  Tutenganahan  cut  the  sinews  which 
onitearEarth  and  Heaven,  and  Tane  Mahuta  wrenched  them  apart, 
and  kept  them  etemalW  asunder.  The  new  dynaslv  now  had 
earth  to  themselves,  but  Tawhiramatea,  the  wind,  abode  aloft  with 
his  father.  Some  of  the  gods  were  in  the  forms  of  lizards  and  fishes; 
soeie  went  to  the  land,  some  to  the  water.  As  among  the  gods 
and  Asoras  of  the  Vtdas,  there  were  many  ware  in  the  divine  race, 
and  as  the  incantati<»s  <rf  the  Indian  Brakmanas  are  derived  from 
those  old  eatperienoes  of  the  Vedic  sods,  so  are  the  incantations  of 
the  Maoris.  The  gods  of  New  Zeuand,  the  greater  gods  at  least, 
Biay  be  caOed  "  departmental  ";  each  person  who  is  an  elementary 
foeoe  ia  also  the  jspd  of  that  force.  As  Te  Heu,  a  powerful  chief, 
said,  tbef«  is  divtskm  of  labour  among  men,  and  so  there  b  among 
gods.  "  One  made  this,  another  that;  Tane  made  trees,  Ru  moun- 
tains, Ta«ga-roa  fish,  and  so  forth."  *  The  "  departmental " 
a-uauKensent  prevails  among  the  polytheism  of  civilised  peoples. 
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and  is  familiar  to  all  from  the  Greek  examples.  Leaving  the  high 
gods  whose  functk>ns  are  so  large,  while  their  forms  (as  of  licaid, 
fish  and  tree)  are  often  so  mean,  we  come  to  Maui,  the  great  divine 
hero  of  the  supernatural  race  in  Polynesia.  Maui  in  some  respects 
answers  to  the  chief  of  the  Adityas  in  Vedic  mytholo^ ;  in  others  he 
answers  to  Qat.  Quawteaht,  and  other  savage  divine  personages. 
Like  the  son  of  the  Vedic  Aditi>  Maui  is  a  rejected  and  abortive 
child  of  his  mother,  but  afterwards  attains  to  the  highest  reputation. 
As  Qat  brought  the  hitherto  unknown  night,  so  Maui  settled  the  sun 
ana  nnoon  in  their  proper  courses.  He  induced  the  sun  to  move 
orderiy  by  giviiw  htm  a  violent  beating.  A  similar  featwasper- 
formed  by  the  bun-trapper,  a  famous  Red  Indian  chief.  These 
tales  belong  properly  to  the  department  of  solar  myths.  Maui  him- 
self is  thought  by  E.  B.  Tylor  to  be  a  myth  of  the  sun,  but  the  sun 
could  hardly  give  the  sun  a  drubbing.  Maui  slew  monsters,  invented 
barbs  for  fish-hooks,  frequently  adopted  the  form  of  various  birds, 
acted  as  Prometheus  Purphoros  the  fire-stealer,  drew  a  whole  tstand 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  deep ;  he  was  a  great  sorcerer  and  magician. 
Had  Maui  succeeded  in  hb  attempt  to  pass  through  the  body  of 
Night  (considered  as  a  woman)  men  would  have  Been  immortal. 
But  a  little  bird  which  sings  at  sunset  wakened  Night,  she  snapped  up 
Maui,  and  men  die.  Thb  has  been  called  a  myth  ol  sunset,  but  the 
sun  does  what  Maul  failed  to  do,  he  passes  through  the  body  of  Night 
unharmed.  The  adventure  b  one  of  the  myths  of  the  origin  of 
death,  which  are  almost  universally  diffused.  Maui,  though  regarded 
as  a  god,  b  not  often  addressed  in  prayer.* 

The  whole  system,  as  far  as  it  can  oe  called  a  qrstem,  of  Maori 
mythokwy  b  obviously  based  on  the  nvase  conceptions  of  the 
worid  which  have  already  been  explained.  The  Pcrfynesbn  system 
diffen  mainly  in  detail ;  we  have  the  separation  of  heaven  and  earth, 
the  animal-shaped  gods,  the  fire-stealing,  the  exploits  of  Maui,  and 
scores  of  minor  myUis  in  W.  W.  Gill's  JryfAr  and  Songs  of  Ike  SouUi 
Pacific,  in  the  researches  of  W.  Ellb.  of  WilUams,  in  C.  Turner's 
Polyncna,  and  in  many  other  accessible  works. 

Mexican  and  Ptruoian  Beliefs. — The  Maoris  and  other  Polynesbn 
peoples  are  perhaps  the  best  examples  of  a  race  which  has  nsen  far 
above  the  savagery  of  Bushmen  and  Australians,  but  has  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  stage  in  which  ^reat  centralized  monarchies  appear. 
The  Mexican  ana  Peruvbn  aviliaations  were  far  ahead  of  Maori 
culture,  in  so  far  as  they  possessed  the  elements  of  a  much  more 
settled  and  highly-organised  society.  Their  religion  had  its  fine 
lucid  intervab.  but  their  mytholo^  and  ritual  were  little  better 
than  savage  ideas,  elaborately  worked  up  by  the  imagination  of  a 
cruel  and  superstitious  priesthood.  In  cruelty  the  Axtccs  surpassed 
perhaps  all  peoples  of  tne  Old  World,  except  certain  Semitic  stocks, 
and  tneir  gods,  of  course,  surpassed  almost  all  other  ^ods  in  blood- 
thirstiness.  But  in  grotesque  and  savage  points  of  faith  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Vedic  Inaians  ran  even  the  Astecs 
pretty  close. 

Bernal  Diax.^he  old  **  conquistador,"  has  described  the  hideous 
aspect  of  the  idols  which  Ckntes  destroyed,  "  Idols  in  the  shape  of 
hideous  dragons  as  b%  as  calves,"  idols  half  in  the  form  of  men, 
half  of  dogs,  and  serpents  which  were  worshipped  as  divine.  The 
old  contemporary  missionary  Sahagun  has  bit  one  of  theeariiest 
detailed  accounts  of  the  natures  and  myths  of  these  gods,  but,  though 
Sahagun  took  ^reat  pains  in  collectii^  facts,  hb  specuUtions  must 
be  accepted  with  caution.  He  was  convinced  (like  Caxton  in  his 
Destruction  11/  Troy,  and  like  St  Augustine)  that  the  heathen  gods 
were  only  dead  men  worshipped.  Ancestor-worship  is  a  great  force 
in  early  religion,  and  the  qualities  of  dead  chiefs  and  sorcerers  are 
freely  attributed  to  gods,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  each  god  was 
once  a  real  man,  as  Sahagun  supposes.  Euemerism*  cannot  be 
judiciously  carried  so  far  as  this.  Of  Huitzilopochtli,  the  famed 
god,  Sahasun  says  that  he  was  a  necromancer,  loved  "  shape- 
shijfting,"  like  Odin,  metamorFdiosed  himself  into  animal  forms,  was 
miractuously  conceived,  and,  among  animals,  b* confused  with  the 
humming-bird,  whose  fcathere  adorned  hb  statues."*  Thb  hum- 
mii^-biid  god  should  be  compared  with  the  Roman  Picus  (Servius, 
180).  That  the  humming-bird  (Nuitciton),  which  was  the  god's 
old  shape,  should  become  merely  his  attendant  (like  the  owl  of  Pallas, 
the  mouse  of  Apollo,  the  goose  of  Priapus,  the  cuckoo  of  Hera),  when 
the  god  received  anthropomorphic  form,  b  an  example  of  a  process 
common  in  all  mythologies..  Plutarch  observes  that  the  Greeks, 
though  accustomed  to  the  conceptions  of  the  animal  attendanu 
of  their  own  gods,  were  amazed  when  they  found  animab  worshipped 
as  gods  by  the  Egyptians.  Mailer'  mentions  the  view  that  the 
humming-bird,  as  the  most  beautiful  flying  thing,  b  a  proper  symbol 
of  the  heaven,  and  so  of  the  heaven-god,  Huitzilopochtli.  This 
vein  of  symbolbm  b  so  easy  to  work  that  it  must  be  re^rded  with 
distrust.    Perhaps  it  b  safer  to  attribute  theriomorphic  shapes  of 

*  Rig  Veda,  x.  7a,  i.  8:  Muifl  Sanskrit  Texts,  iv.  i^,  where  the  fable 
from  the  Satapatka^Brakmana  b  giveiu 

■The  best  authorities  for  the  New  Zealand  myths  are  the  old 
traditional  priestly  hymns,  collected  and  translated  in  the  works  of 
Sir  Georee  Grey,  m  Taylor's  New  Zealand,  in  Shortland's  Tradttions 
of  New  Zealand  (1857),  in  Bastbn's  Heilige  Sage  der  Pelynesier,  and 
in  White's  AndaU  History  of  the  Maori,  \.  8-13. 

■  See  also  Bancroft,  iii.  386-290.  and  Acosta.  pp.  353-361. 

'  Gesckickte  der  amerikanisckm  Urreligionen,  p.  593. ' 
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Kidi,  not  Co  lynbdiin  (Zou  wu  a  cackoa)^  but  to  iMrvivaU  (nm 
tku  qulity  d  tufy  Iboiiglit  which  dnwi  bd  line  bccmn  nun  (nd 
cod  ud  bait  mnd  nnl  ud  fiih.  [f  ipidcfi  luy  be  frat  fodt,  why 
not  tbe  mon  attnctive  hunniln^birdi  I  Lilfio  auny  oihergodi, 
Huitiilopocblli  ilcw  bu  foH  it  bit  birtb.  and  bace  nceivtd  udhs 
uuloioiu  to  Omttt  ud  «Wli:  Tybr  {Primulmt  Culurt.  a. 
307)  4:41b  HuiuOi^ncbtli  u  "  biatrkablc'  compouod  puiheoD- 
BEiieiK  |od."  Hit  (Knimt.  when  puie  idoli  ol  him  wen  eaHn 
by  the  anrnnunicniiu,  mi  II  thr  winter  uluicF.  whucx  it  may, 
pn-hajM,  be  infened  that  KuiEiilopochdi  wu  mn  only  B  wir-fU 

bmcinf  Inces  of  the  time  when  be  wu  bvt  ■  hummiac-bird.u  Vehl 

,!....__  .-  ....  p^jjj)_   ft,  ,  humming-bird,  Huitrilo- 

-^wme.Ai  fwDlf  Ird  thv  Hinwii,  and 
let.  Duetiilraatl,  the  Tdtcc  ddly, 
■r  emj]]  bird)  ae  HtiitiilopuchtU  it  ■ 


thoii^I.    Tbt  M< __,. 

oEh«  potythciihu:  there  it  An 
Akk  Vulan.  u  Anec  FkirL 
AAd  ma  mytha  on  cnide  tncl 
Efjpliat  1/jlki.    " 

and  en  a  mud  nw 


EcypiBDRlii^  teofuervative  thouifa  ir  wi 
hapa  §w  ibouMad  ycajo.  wot  tubject  to  I 
hiHoricol.  MhHdocical,  philw'-'-'  -~>  — 


Eodhad  aa  evideDce  for 
tbe  EcypdaB  |oda*a 
and  nyUKfa.     Nor  a 


It  wonb&fKd 


., ipped 

of  >fet  before  [amUiaiua 

and  pantheiitlc  thcorie*  o< 
nuut  faeu.godt  were  lyoibolic 
t}  be  received  at  an  hworical 


naoTlbe  divine  eiaef 

nt  of  the  oritiB  of  (he  local 
Mm  itawn  ihal  the  loweat  and  leas  iTiieiieciuti  ram 
bJctX  aa[iaa|.wiinUp.  cocb  atocic  bavins  iti  parent  bird,  t 
or  «ea  plaal.  or  Inanioiate  objen.    Il  hu  bIb  beea  il 

theie  bntkwijd  peoptei  Rcwidie  a  n' --irnl  t-"  i. 

animali.  or  both,  at  the  tuK  iafhert,  hercpn,  and,  iri  .r    . 

ai^  ncbuhiut  condition  of.  lavart  tluuEhl.  Prtn-i'. 
ideal  tie  (ound  at  vanooi  periodt  tmoDir  cite  an.-jn^' 
1(  we  are  10  TOgwd  the  Efyptian  mythi  about  (he  k<'l 
thape.  and  atiout  the  non-natuial  mperliumaii  Si-t<-  . 
van  and  loves,  at  CHteric  allegorki  deviied  by  i:i\  1' 
pefhaptvediouldalioeitplunPuad-Iel.Qal.QuaHiiMl'  < 
nd,  tbe  Spider  cnalor,  the  Coyote  and  Raven  ti-: 
rn^tiDu.putrorthLnadviUiedaEe.  and  retoined^Liv  ^ 
BiHhmen,  Hottcntoti,  Ahu,  Thlmlieeu,  Papuan?,  "i 
no  other  VHCiieioChisbciiriiiiation.  Or  wemay,  r.^t,  ' 
view,  and  renrd  The  ttory  ol  Osirii and  hit  war  with  'h'Ii 
him  up  in  a  box  and  mutilaied  him)  ei  adualitfic  ni.:', 
on  the  ievel  ol  the  battle  between  Gaunab  andTnui-GiLi'  ■. 


I  fancy.    Tbe  tame  heati-god>  and  mytht  in  civLlited 
loathed  on  u  lurvivali  from  tiie  nide  and  early  condition 

bejodtare  oat  pfccoriallv 
I  From  tbeae  tecordt  any 

There  It  a  pnyet  to  the 

..-J  «.  ^.^  .»«.-  ~ B  ^  ^/notty  TV..  ImowD  aa  Myceriaiu 

K>  the  Greekt.  The  Idnf  riearibet  himiell  ai  the  child  of  ^  and 
Earth.  Ke  alto  aomewhat  obacuniy  ldenti£ei  hbntelf  with  Oiirii. 
We  tbui  find  Oairit  very  near  tbe  bcrfnniat  of  whsl  it  known 
about  Eiyptian  rdigion.  Thlt  biini  b  rather  ■  cuituR-hero.  ■ 
nenber  3a  noB-natural  tBce  of  mai  Ilka  Qat  or  Manaboibo,  than  a 
|sd.  Hla  myth,  to  be  afterwudl  nanatcd.  la  fenod  pictnrialhr 
rtfrfefntrd  In  a  tomb  and  In  the  litt  temide  ot  Fhflae,  b  Ircgnenllf 
alluded  to  in  the  liCa^ea  tt  tbe  dnd  about  1400  ■.£..  fi  Indkatcd 


ml  awB.  by  Hl ... 

dacribed  at  full  lenfa  bv  PluUnb.  Whether  the  lame  inyth  w— 
current  In  tbe  la  mat  (Kitant  dayi  of  Mycerfnu.  It  It,  of  eourK, 
Imp(nible  to  aay  whh  dopiotic  certainty.  Tbe  rdiiiout  hinory 
of  E(ypt.  IroD  perhapt  Dynuty  X.  to  Dyiiaity  XX..  ia  Intenupted 


liy  an  invaiian  of  Semitic 

that  invatioD  the  godi.  when  nenlioncd  in  monuncntt.  ant 
repreientcd  by  anioiab,  and  Ihoe  animalt  are  (be  objcci  of  1 
local  worship.  The  name  of  each  fed  it  apellcd  in  hienglyphi 

the  beau  otbird.    The  jackal  ttandi  (oi  Anup.  the  hawk  It 

(he  Irof  for  Hekt.  Jbe  baboon  for  JahuH.  and  Plah,  AilH.  Hi 


ecki 
boi , 

bor.  Nei(,  Khaum  aad  Amun-bor  are  aT  written  ___ 

phtAetnlly.  but  never  represented  in  picture*.  Difiercnt  citiet 
had  their  cUflerent  bcau-iodt.  Paiht,  tbe  cat,  wai  the  lod  of 
Bubanii;  Apit,(beban,orMeniphHi  Hapl,  Che  wolf,  of  Sioo(  1  Ba. 
(begaat.ofMendes.  The  evidence  of  Herodolui.  Plularrb  and  tbe 
KhwnlHnihMmthBi  the  etyixiaM  of  ew^h  dittrin  relucd  to 
tbe  neib  of  (he  animal  they  held  laered.  So  far  the  identily  of 
Of  all  the  eapltnationi. 
lich  iTfardt  the  practice 


(heanlmal  they  I 

then,  of  ecyptian  animalnnnhiiL  thi 
ai  a  HiTvivaE  of  lotemlam  and  of  la^ 
factory.    So  iu  Egyptian  religioa 


repreaenled  her  fndt  in 


at  K  the  e«Iy  Egyptian 
rnarduiE  (bemaelvef  at 
Viih  one  or  two  eu 


Lppoired  in  tbe  royal  genealo^^ 


•I^mi4 


Uierteten  I.  of  Dynatly 
lownatoBct.    Tb- *— 
-  -  Jiitrict  in  whfeh  S 
work  ■;  t^>^JO^roii 

. Thit  may  be  Dttributed  to  Semitic  influence. 

or  we  may  tuppoae  (hat  the  prtxeta  of  onthropomofphiiina  therfa^ 
morphicgodt  waa  natgrallydeveloptnciCBlf;(or  Mnbco  buahovn 
ut  and  Greece  can  ahow  ut  abundant  fftamplea  of  tbeae  mixed 

Tboiifh  Biypt  waa  rich  in  fodt.  ber  Kteiatuic  ii  not  Feniie  in 
mythL  The  ruiaoiia  compontioiu  which  have  nirvived  are.  aa  a 
rule,  hymna  and  litaniea,  (be  [urtcreal  lervice,  the  "  Book  of  tbe 
Dead.  In  thcee  workt  tbe  myths  are  taken  for  granted,  arr 
alluded  to  in  the  course  of  addretiet  to  (be  divine  beints,  but. 
nttuially.  are  not  told  In  fulL  Ai  in  (he  cac  of  (he  Yiias.  hymn* 
are  poor  lourcea  lor  (he  study  of  mydioloffy.  jiH  ar  "*"  ^.— —  -' 
the  Church  wauM  throw  little  Itoht  ontEe  ioc'-'--' 

itory  or  of  (he  Old  TestameB(.   The  "  sacred  I.. 

priests  or  temple  aervants  Ireely  commimicated  t 
—  '--  ■'rough  Ihf  -■ ■■    ■ 


mysteries  arkd  those  erf  Dianyi 


incomplete  and  expurgated,  of  wtiat  myEholacy  had  (a 
the  ereat  Egyptian  '"  cqltuir-hero,"  "  daemm,  '  and  gc 
Honu.  TypKon  {5«h).  Itit  and  Nephlhyi 


Egyptian  "  cqltuir-hero,"  ''daemm,'  and   god.     OtiriB, 

rphnn  (5eth).  Itit  and  Nephlhyi  went  (he  chitdrvn  of  5eb 

^a  identified  with  Otmui) :  the  mylhi  of  their  birth 

Bvage  and  obscene.    Oiiria  intinducefl  dviliialian 


(he  world,   nakinc  n 


acq  uainipd  with  agriculture  and  the  arts,  at  Pund.jd  in  hit 


moumine.  in  snich  uf  the  body,  aa  Derneter  soiwhl  Peneptvne. 
ind  pefhapa  in  PluianJi's  late  veriioo  some  Inodenta  may  be 
IxxTowed  rnnn  tbe  Eleusinlaa  legend.  At  length  she  lounfl  the 
dies(<  which  in  ber  absence  waa  again  dlseovered  by  Typhoa.  He 
mangled  tbe  body  of  Otiria  fas  so  Buny  fodiof  all  races  were  nunglrd), 
— I 1  .L.  }™nie„ta  about.    Wbereva  It^  ' ' = — 


byTyphon.    Me 

.. ._     . '  liis  louBd  a  Dankm 

of  Osirif  she  buried  it  \  hence  Elgypt  waa  at  rich  In  graves  of  Oairia  *a 
Ntmaqualand  m  giavti  ol  HeitsI  Eiblb.  Tbe  phallui  akwe  she  did 
not  find,  but  she  cooaecfated  a  model  thereof  jbencefsays  (he  myth) 
came  (he  (Aallui-wmhip  of  Egypt.  Afterwards  Osiris  letunieti 
from  the  ihadei.  and  On  tbe  form  of  a  woU)  urged  hit  ton  Homo  ta 
revenge  him  on  Typbon.  The  gods  [ought  in  animal  shape  (Biich,  ia 
WiUdason,  13.  144).  PlutaicE  purpotely  omils  aa  "  too  ManJie- 
mous  "  (be  legend  of  (he  raanglmg  of  Horut.  Thoorii  (he  gnina 
of  (heie  noa.aatural>beli«i  an  ibown.  tbe  pritnts  (Pili.  <*  Ot  ni.) 
also  dkow  tbe  B(ar*  Into  wbkh  (hey  wtR  meuAiorpboteiL  *•  tlw 
EiUmo  and  Australians  and  Aryant  of  India  and  Gicekaha«ci«GOC. 
rdnd  ia  the  caattdlatloni  (heir  ancient  benxa.  Plutareb  rorlarkHl 
the  fid  that  tbe  Creek  mytbi  ol  Cronoa.  ol  Dioayiw,  of  Apollo  ■nd 
the  Python,  and  of  Deneter.     all  tbe  thugi  tlut  ore  ilumided  in 
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toiht 


a  luU 


_  liitK  of  Pluui 
the  lime  o(  Plu 


'xciun  of 

<A  (be  [XHibUity  ofthit  tbcory  wt  nuy  nenlkin 
uui  oneK  nrxena  nuind  two  ot  the  [ntiini)  Hvife  nyMcrin. 
Tbc  fim  wu  tbe  rile  of  duibiiif  tb>  iniiiaHd  with  day.>    Tbu 

PipiBiK.  ud  Anduun  IfUndtn.  Ite other  'cwtoa  k Ihe  uco! 
tke  IBniHiBa,  u  the  Aiutntiiu  caD  ■  little  blMhepcd  [icce  of 
wood  lied  to  A  «nnf .  uid  waved  u  u  to  produce  a  loud  boonin^ 
ead  wUrriiw  mfie  and  keep  away  the  profane,  eapedaBy  wonen. 
It  ■•  co^oyol  in  New  Meiks.  South  ATria.  New  Zealand  and 
AnenUa.  Thn  inKrunwDt,  the  iJbH,  wai  alio  uaed  la  Greek 
■yBeriea.*  Neither  the  ine  ii(  the  t^tt  nor  o(  Ihe  clay  can  vety 
wd  be  recanted  ai  a  dviEied  practice  retained  by  aavuea.  The 
hypBtlmii  that  the  ritee  and  the  Koriea  are  lanie  Invention 
itnivia(  ino  dviliied  reli|ioB  aeenu  better  to  meet  ihe  difficulty. 
That  the  Oiinu  myth  (much  aa  it  waa  elabarated  and  aMeforiied) 
ari(iBaud  in  tbs  sne  aort  of  laacy  ai  the  TaoilNe  atory  of  the 
rwJ  bcflvTT  out  of  whole  body  thiin  were  made  la  a  coa- 

"■  F.   TvpW'abler carter. "commit- 

r  and  ^(e,  and  throwing  ill  thincs 

!a  cwytlilDf  nght-     Thia  ii  pnhapB  id  early  "diuLiKic" 

AaoM  other  mythic  Egyptian  figura  we  have  Ra,  who  om 
■kBoyeia  men  in  Ilia  wnih  with  cucunManca  augtative  of  the 
DdaBt^  Khnam,  a  demiurge,  b  repmnted  at  Philae  aa  maiciiig  nun 
«■<  of  day  on  a  potto-'i  wheel.    Here  tlie  wheel  ia  added  to  the 


EfVptiaa  Hepbacilw;  he  ia  ntaeiented  u  a  dwarf;  men  are  aaid 
to  have  cone  out  *d  hii  eye,  g«b  out  of  fata  mouth— a  ilory  Like  thai 
of  Pomaha  id  Ihe  Jbf  Vda.  Aa  CTUtor  of  mao,  Pub  ii  a  frog. 
ftdiaatia  became  a  m  id  avoid  IIk  wnlh  of  Typhon.  Ra.  Ilie  lun. 
Wbt  the  big  ■Fn>™>  Apnp.  a>  Indn  [ought  Vrittn.  Seb  ii  a 
Hne.  (aUed^the  gieal  aiiia  ■•.  he  kid  Ihe  oealive  egg.' 
^SSiH  JMl  •!/  at  Arjau  d  litiia.  /«lr<>.-The  godi  of  ihe 
Fades  awl  ^nlfa>di«ai  (lix  mndent  bymna  and  canoniied  ntunl-boDlu 
It  Aryaa  Inifia)  ue.  ou  the  whole,  of  the  luuil  pnlytheiHic  type. 
Hon  than  Biapy  other  foda  Ihey  retain  in  Iheir  tillm  and  allribuiei 
thedkanacrofetomeatalpbenDmciupenanibd.  That  prnuni&i- 
tioa  i^  aa  a  mle,  anlhiopamiirphie.  but  tnoca  of  theriauHrphk 

ButBEd  about  the  gudi  from  tKhymnt  are  (u  i>  usml  in  heathen 
iilibM]  aiithout  CDuiitency.  Then  la  no  urict  onbodoiy.  Ai 
oA  hard  of  each  baida:  fauUy  cetebrala  hii  favourite  god  he  !•  apt 
IS  make  him  (or  the  oDBen  the  nre-emioetii  ddiy  of  al.  Thiiny 
ri  tUakn*  Btnit  the  hkIb  kada  aaturally  In  the  diredian  of  a 
dBtD  whkh  each  divine  being  may  tie  legankd 


ttr  atmonheric  phenomena;  bur  \..\-i  <-.  Lb 

. , _. ,  wind^foa.  Agnila  fire  or  the  tinJ  "'  ii.-' ,  .tm 

as  inmniitiiit  ^h  IMnainc.    Powerful  aa  India  la  in  Thi:  ccj.^iia 
wDriA  Hiln  aad  Varuna  pnride  i 


i_  tB  thn  EgyMlaa  Ptah  and  I 

Mty  anral  aaliliea  and  deep  go 

ttv  atniboUd  to  the  coda  in  the  Vadic  hymna.  wt  Ihe  hyrana  cnotain 
-    d  Ukh  an  amplified  in  the  litiial  bookaT  of  a  dinne 

'-• '-  -Ua  datmini  the  nxia,  like  other  coda, 

idnlterera.  inmtuoui.  hondddal.  Syta 
intly.  and  in  bet  charged  with  all 

.  ..fa  mapcal  powen.*     It  would  be 

Mil  iin  u  afieak  too  highly  of  the  ethical  nobiUty  o(  many  Vedic 
kywv.  The  "  huoccr  and  thint  after  rigbteoufneH  "  of  the  tacrcd 


ss^iav 

■miBiBD^  ffi.  to.  aee  note  by  Dr  Birch.  A  OHre  detail 
aoHK  of  EgypdaB  nligloa  la  given  under  Ecrrr.  UnlmluiiaK 
EjprptaioBaaMve rudy  a  wideknowledgeof  ihemylhaof  the  loa 
tKf*.  wlue  amhropd^BCa  are  iddom  or  never  E^ptologiata. 

■  Fvr  ciamtfcj  ct  the  lofty  moraUty  — ~^-'—  iiuibuled  id  t 
gnh  ae  Mai  M|l[kr,  Bitiin  Lihirtt.  p.  aU:  KifViia.  ».  3 
•v.  I j,  41  TB.f3  leq.:  Muir,  ^Hiitril  Ttxb,  1.  iiS. 


Ess? 


lat  auiratiana  and  regieli  of  Ihe  Hebrew 
xct  of  Ihe  Vedic  deilice  ii  emcmiallv  matter 
ion  rather  than  cf  myiholofy,  whiA  ia  eon- 
9  told  about  the  godi.  RelqiDa  i>  alwiyt 
LFig  ^awmy,  or  apokigiliill  for  Ibem  uorica. 
,  »  impofing  when  nf^aided  aj  vaai  utuial 


erediled.  like  Ibe  godi  of  the  Irtaori   or 

Thefefa. 

narntivel 

M.  A.  Bai^  B) 
Sometinea  theae  n 


mytholDgial  atpect-    Id  ihia 
J^  but  DheDomcna  aa  anginalty 
n  of  the  lavage,  and 
Auuniian.   with  all 
The  Vtda.it 


vmiMy  dilate  much  on  the  wont  of  theae  advemuies. 

lan  in  the  Pulmi  oj  David.    Again,  the  religiaiii 

Vtia  ii  hall-onadouilv  hoMile  to  Ihe  uocici.:  A. 

h  aaya,  "  Le  leniiiiient  religviu  a  Ccaitt  ta  plupail  de 

" "  -'MB.  eanoniied  boaln  for  Ihe  diieetioo 


.., pnbably  bi..  ,_  .„, 

GiplaBatioRa  of  lituat  Inddema  deviled  by  the  prieata.  Bometimca 
a  myth  probably  older  than  the  Vt4as,  and  maintained  in  popular 
tradition,  it  Rponed  in  the  flwtamai-  The  godi  in  the  VtJa  aie 
by  no  meana  atwayi  nfarded  aa  equal  in  upnmacy.  There  wem 
great  and  imall,  young  and  old  godi  (A.  V.  u  17,  IJ).  Elvwhoe 
thiaia  flatly  contradicted:  "  None  of  you,  ofa  godi,  la  imall  «  young, 
ye  are  all  great  "  \,R,  V.  viil  30.  l).  Ai  lo  Ihe  immoTtalilv  and  the 
origin  of  tbc  goda,  theft  ii  no  onhodoi  opinion  in  the  Vtda.  Many 
of  Ihe  mythi  of  the  origin  d(  Ihe  divine  bnnp  are  on  a  kevd  with  the 
Maori  tbnry  that  Heaven  and  Earth  begat  then  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Again,  the  lodi  wen  rtpretented  aa  Ihe  chiMren  of  Adiii.  Thu  may 
be  taken  either  in  a  leBned  KIM,  ai  if  Adiii  were  Ihe  "infinite'' 

rattfifya-grajhaMiM '  that  Aditi  waa  a  lemalt  who.  being  dt^roua 
of  DlTiprina,  cmked  a  Arakataadaad  oAcring  for  Ihe  Sadhyae. 
Varioui  oiher  fathen  and  nwthcn  of  ihc  goda  are  mentioBcd. 
Some  pHl^  particularly  Indra.  are  laid  to  iuve  won  divine  ranit  by 
"  duvtcre  fervour  "  arid  aicelidam,  which  il  one  of  the  ptoceiaea 
thai  makei  godj  out  cf  m4Htalj  even  now  in  lndia.r    The  nda  an 

they  were  lUbiecl  to  death,  which  Ihey  overcanv  in  varioua  waya. 
Lilie  moA  pidl,  ihey  had  ilrunlei  lor  pre-eminence  with  Titanic 
opponcnta,  the  Aiiuaa,  who  partly  aniwer  10  the  deek  lllana  and 

living  in  a  Hale  of  endlai  warfaie,  naturally  believei  Ihat  hJa  (odi 
alu  have  their  balllei.  The  chief  (oea  of  In^  are  Vrittn  and  Ahl. 
icrpenta  which  iwaDow  up  the  walera,  prerdady  aa  frugi  do  in  Auatra- 
lian  and  Cahlomiaa  and  Andaman  myth^     Ii  haa  already  been 

.1. 1. ■. thundir*lrdfc  uahea.  dragom,  and  what 

Im^na^  of  Zuliii,  RedVen,  Chineie. 


pcofile  the  akv  In  the  Imafina 
tviana.  and  ad  the  neea  wbu  uokw  Mat  w 
edipaea.'    Though  hoiiile 

£  r.  V,  Si).  The  godi  were  leia 
w  a  magical  Kratagein  turned  KKne 
Fnew  pten  tocany  a  vole) — lo  aaya 

Lfig  to  aepante  god^  tnfra  Bnt  ctaiou  aliciniDn,  for  iiorim 
Tnand  Earth  an  better  nudied  undcrlhe  heading  of  myihi 


hri^L.i^tomdidilt. 


.     _. Ihe  beading 

of  the  origin  of  thingi.  Indn  haa  tUa  aoomorphic  feature  in 
wilh  Hcitii  £ibil:^  the  NamaQua  cod,i*  that  hii  mother,  1 
hit  molhen,  waa  ■  cow  (ft  f.  ir.  iS,  I).  Thfa  autemeui 
a  mere  way  of  ipnking  in  the  Vi^  hot  k  la  a  nthcr  Hollenl 
Indn  iialionleind  toaaa  nmin  the  Kada,  and  In  one  i.,... 
nm  tnild  ftv,  like  the  Greek  nm  of  the  Betce  of  nid.  Me 
certainly  ao  lar  connected  with  abeep  that  he  and  ahcep  and 
Kihatnya  caMe  apnnc  from  tfan  fannBt  and^arm  of_  Rnjapal 


'fiiS 


■  diinkinc-aoac  by  InAa,  much  bemacd  with  aoma,  ii  In  JL  Y.n. 
Iia.  Oioneoccaiion  IndncDtuthnaoBabyaiaundnctheihape 
otaquail.  In  the  Tait^SamS:^  s:\.i)  l-rfnla  mid  w^.have  been 

Dnct.  Ihou) 


DtbeT'aia.&adCfiLsiL 
It  inoit  liideoui  cnraa,  t1 

'dranG'  up  ] 


•  Mailer,  SiMrrf  Ltanra,  p.  lyi. 

■Scc'sir/kt!ydl..Jiia*K' Stadia.   ForVeifie 
'«;.  I :  ■.  15^  «:  Muir,  5L  T.  v.  is. 

•  See  TyloT,  PnmHim  (Man,  L  rft.  in.  U^ 
e  chief  authority  for  the  connaM  HrUe 


If  authority  for  the  eon 

Uuna  it  the  SaJawika.grnfciMna,  i 
n  Sacrti  BttlH  tflhi  Eh((voLx&} 
■•  Hahn,  TtwACaam.  On  Smpnm 


"  See  Muir.  5L  T„  1 
'Sacml'BatksifHt  Baa.^ 


between  grala  '"i 
Smpmit  Btittf  if  At  JtMtmlcIs,  p.  6S. 
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Uiboiv.   TMi'win! 
everybody,  like  Kwmi  1^ 


.       "nipolt-     InE 

le  bbod  of  the  enemiet  ti  tbc  Kodi.    TbF  Arymn  vcniani  of  thii 
*"  '        '    ill  be  Ifxisd  in  Saltfalla-Bralimaiia.'  The  dviliitd 
H  of  Ibii  Btuif,  tod  pcfbapt  cjioueIi  bai ' 


to  prove  lb. 


. ^ ^ JEh  bai  beea  Hid 

o(  Vedic  devotee*,  ladn  wu  not  ■ 

cleiTKnl  in  bli  mylh.    Our  ervumefit  It, 


It  Iiidn,ofwlilehaii 


e  connnieted  by  men.    The  letendi 
:h  rutiual  phedomena  ven  rcsuded. 

cTiDiii.  and  laveH  pervma.  AUitritta 


iftoenoia,. 

he  eqiieily  jHjerile  aiid  tdirbimi  i 

Si'"l^™t™"i3'S^'.  M^Th'e  vWIJ^Mp»™l£«l  io'et™i 
Hvue  mythologin)  i4  Purunm  and  Uivui.' 

Daint  ifjMi  irf  Smu.— If  any  ancient  people  wm  thoniiichly 
dvfliBd  tbe  Cncta  mn  llut  pnpli.  Yet  in  the  mylhotcify  and 
reliiioD  si  Gncoi  n  find  abvodant  Hirvivala  of  lavige  manncra  and 
of  Bvue  mytbL  Aa  to  the  religion,  it  ii  enoogb  to  pwit  to  the 
tncei  of  hiunaa  ■crifice  and  to  ttw  worahip  of  rude  fetiih  icons. 
Hk  bumao  aacrificea  at  Salamli  in  Cypnu  end  at  Aloa  in  Acluia 


,;'i.r 


'ly  ai  (o  tbe  oriein  and  DieaninD  of 
k  aodL    Thui  &<t  light  which  (he 

ai"ii^^.. , 

LicBtucly  in  Homer)  are  [eprncpt«iaa  a  way  of  apeak- 

...  %     ■      "^  Arternia.  children  of  Zeut  by  Leto,  a  nonal 

motber  niied  to  divinity.  Apolio  ia  clearly  connected  in  taae  aray 
with  li£bt,  aa  hia  name  ^oVn  teemt  to  indicate,  and  with  purity.' 
Homer  kflova  the  Icgcwi  that  a  nant  aoaahl  lo  lay  violeni  handa  oa 
Leto  (Od.  xi.  stoK^mimbeua,  ooe  of  ApoUo'a  titlea  in  Homer,  ie 
coaaectcd  with  tbe  fieU^noiue  (hbMh),  one  o(  hia  many  lacrvd 
aninala.  Hia  namea,  iimtt,  AHirt>^.  wete  amnrcied  by  an. 
tlquily  with  the  widl.  by  «oM  nodem  wiileii  with  the  Uiht. 
Accofdinc  to  Bome  lefenda  Leto  had  been  a  weR-woU.^  The  whole 
■ubject  M  the  relationa  of  Greek  fodi  to  animali  ii  bnt  act  forth  in 
the  voi^a  of  Plutarch  (Di  />.  a  Oi.  lui.),  whnr  he  layi  that  the 
Eflvptiana  worahip  actual  bcaata.  "  whercu  ihe  Grwki  holh  tpc^ak 
and  believe  correctly,  Byinr  thai  tbe  dove  ia  the  aacrcd  animal  of 
Aphrodite,  Che  raven  dI  Apollo,  the  doy  of  Anentia,"  and  »  forth, 

may  be  conjeciuTed  that  iheie  animaU  were  originally  the'  lotema 
of  varioua  aiocka.  aubaumed  into  the  worahip  of  the  anthropomorphic 
Bad.  For  ihe  new  theory  of  vecetaliOD  apirita  atHl  com  nifita  aeo 
r*e  GcUa  fi«|l>.  Apollo,  is  any  caie.  ia  tbe  youni  aod  beautiful 
archer-iod  nl  Homer ;  Artcmia,  hu  liiHr.  ia  the  ndoeaa  of  aiehery. 
-'- -akeaherpaatinieintbecbaK.  SbebeMtnoconBderableplace 


r  oa'iSTLyc 


-otber  cucea  there  were  manifeat  oHnmutatioiia  of  hikn. 
aa  at  tbe  altar  of  Artcmia  tbe  Implacable  at  Patrae,  uh<<< 
aawthe wildbeaatibeinEdrivcnLntotheBBmca,'  Mji,' 
plea  of  huoian  lacri&ce  are  nvntioned  in  Greek  li^.^ml 
Bivea  fitU  and  intercatioE  detaila  of  tbe  worship  ,'l  : 
the  oldeac  worship,  he  aaya,  among  tbe  Greeks.  .^. 
temple  had  its  fetiah  atone  on  a  level  with  the  pumir r  '-i 
theToKidon  of  the  Mangaiaaa.'  The  Areivn  hi<l  .. 
called  Zciu  Cappotas.  The  oldeK  idol  of  the  Thi-sr"^' 
atone.  Another  haa  been  found  tcncalh  the  pnlL^l. 
in  Debs,  la  Achaean  Pharae  were  thirty  iqu:iri^l  : 
named  by  the  name  c4  a  god.  Among  monatroua  iut.iL'i  . 
h  Pauianiaa.  who  aaw  Ihem,  irnidcd  aa  Che  ul 
'       '    '  Artemia,  each  beail  being  I* 


anwnj  tbe  Busbmctt. 
Dionysua.    Fballic  an 


a.  the  Ithyphallie 


iltS 


■niflhe  Ci 


eharaclcr.     The  old™ 
gods  and  goddenKa  aie  bail 


"a^rificeTlfk^'theK  prSI^Ih 

"      ■      lythokjgy  a>e  niimcrc 
In  the  Iliad  a 


obe  me 


Ze^i  (Skr.  Ztynuij'  cbn 


t  Vida,  the  v 


>  Saaid  Baski  bJ  At  Eatl,  ili.  176.  177. 

■  On  the  whole  subject,  Dr  Muir'a  Anna 
translations.  Ludwlc's  transbtkin  ol  the  J 
of  tbe  SaiapiaSa-Bnkmmia  already  referred  to,  anu  ine  tianaiaiuii 
of  Che  Aitartya-Brakmaiu  by  Haug,  are  tbe  aourccs  moat  open  t* 
Engliah  teadera.  Mai  MDIltr'a  lianalation  o(  the  Sif  Yiia  nnlor 
tunacely  only  deala  with  the  hymna  to  the  Manila.  The  Indiai 
e^^caand  the  Pnraw  belong  to  a  much  taterdite,  and  are  full  o 
deiliea  eilhei  unknown  to  01  undeveloped  in  the  Rii  Crila  and  ihi 
0raliaaais».  It  ti  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Alhtna-Vtdii 
which  ccmtaini  Ihc  magical  formulae  and  incantjtioni  of  the  Vedl 
IniUana.  la  ilill  antnni^ted,  though,  by  the  very  nature  of  ila  theme 


ii-SI- 


ahield  ol  Zeua.  Anolher  Homeric  child  of  Zeyi.  or,  accordinH 
Hnnd  iTk.  917),  of  Men  alone,  ia  Hephaeslut.  the  lame  ciittunau 
and  artlBcer.  In  the  riiad'  wUl  be  found  aome  of  ihe  ccudcu 
Homeric  mytha.  Zeua  or  Hen  throwi  Hephaearua  or  Ate  out  of 
heaven,  aa  in  the  Iroqucaa  myth  of  Ihe  toaiing  from  heas-en  of 
Auenilic.  There  ia.  aa  usual,  no  agreement  aa  10  the  etymology  of 
the   name  of    Hephacitua.      Prellet  inclines  lo  a   connciion    ariih 

Aboul  Ihe  doae  retaliona  of  Hephaeaiua  with  fire  there  can  be  no 


S.S""':.'" 


than  that  of  Poaeidon  and  Apollo  when  they  were  compeUc 
Laomedon  for  hire.  The  payment  he  refused,  and  thre 
"culofllbeirear.withthen«ml"(/finrf.iui.4ssl.  Pow 
the  ara  what  Zeu>  ia  to  Ihe, air.  and  Hadea  to  the  unde 

it  Ihe  third.  Ihe  ruler  of  ihe  people  in  the  undcrworW. 
three  UKa  were  all  Ihinga  divideJ.and each drcwa  lot  olhlai 
10  me  fell  ihe  hoary  sea,  and  Hades  drew  the  mirky  darl 
Zeus  tbe  wide  heaven  in  clear  air  and  ckiuds.  but  the  earth 

fore  Ihe  revered  head  cJ  the  family.    Thus  Homer  aJ^t  ■ 


>Cr.  Pieller.  CriBMicta  ir)«ll<>li<(ie,'i.  IiB.  note  I,  for  thia  and 
other  philological  coniecturea. 

concealer  " — that  ii,  Ihe  night,  whence  Ihe  tun  ii  bom — is  disputed 
>>u  r,.r.i,..  IP.-I1-,- i   inn  ini   nnic  »),  bul  appears  to  be  accTptcd 
j86)  Laimos  being  derived  from 


&"- 


t.H.A 


rrprcted  by  various  etymote- 

iri.ms;);llt.oi.  ijj.     ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

I  hia  name  is  sought  in  nch  wonta  at  a>st  and 

the  Oiyiuy^xVi.  loj)  that  ihii  ■»•  Ihe  cu 


olMnaoa  ihe  death  of  tbctr  father. 
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.  tm€,  while  Hciiod  w  aU  for  the  oppoilte  and  probably 
costom  of  JAntsten^edU,  and  makes  supreroe  Zeus  the 
youngest  of  the  sons  oT  Cronus.  Among  the  other  gods  Dionysus 
IS  but  sCghtly  aDuded  to  in  Homer  as  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Semele. 
IS  the  oQecx  of  persecution,  and  as  connected  with  the  myth  of 
Ariadne.  The  name  of  Hermes  u  derived  from  various  sources,  as 
from  <ippir  and  4M>4t  or,  by  Max  MQUer,  the  name  u  connected 
with  Saxafae;ra  (Sky).  If  he  had  originally  an  elemental  character, 
it  is  now  difficult  to  distinguish,  though  interpreters  connect  him 
with  the  wind.  He  is  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  the  bringer  of  good 
lack,  and  the  conductor  of  men's  souls  down  the  dark  ways  of  death, 
la  addition  to  the  great  Homeric  gods,  the  poet  knows  a  whole 
"  Olympian  consistory  *'  of  deities,  nymphs,  nereids.  sea-gods  and 
godoctses,  river-gods.  Iris  the  rainbow  goddess.  Sleep,  Uemeter 
vfao  lay  with  a  mortal.  Aphrodite  the  goddess  of  love,  wife  of  Hephaes- 
tus and  Icman  of  Ares,  and  so  forth.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  gods. 
Homer  is  not  very  explicit.  He  is  acquainted  with  the  existence 
of  an  oMer  dvnasty  now  deposed,  the  dynasty  of  Cronus  and  the 
Titans.  In  the  Iliad  (viii.  ayS)  Zeus  says  to  Hera, "  For  thine  anger 
feck  1  not,  not  even  though  thou  go  to  the  nethermost  bounds  of 
earth  and  sea.  where  sit  la^ietus  and  Cronus  . . .  and  deep  Tartarus 
is  round  about  them."  "  Tne  gods  below  that  are  with  Cronus  "  are 
owntiooed  (//.  xiv.  274:  xv.  225).  Rumours  of  old  divine  wars 
echo  in  the  Iliad,  as  (i.  400)  where  it  is  said  that  when  the  other 
inuaortab  revolted  against  and  bound  Zeus,  Thetis  brought  to  his 
aid  Aegaeon  of  the  hundred  arms.  The  streams  of  Occanus  (//.  xiv. 
246)  are  spoken  of  as  the  source  of  all  the  gods,  and  in  the  same  book 
(390)  "  Oteanus  and  mother  Tethys  "  arc  rn^arded  as  the  parents 
of  the  immortals.  Zeus  is  usually  called  Cronion  and  Cronidcs, 
vlach  Hooier  certainly  understood  to  mean  "  son  of  Cronus,"  yet  it 
a  expressly  stated  that  Zeus  "  imprisoned  Cronus  beneath  the  earth 
and  the  unvinragcd  sea."  The  whole  subject  is  only  alluded  to 
iacidentally.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  Homeric  deities 
ate  powerful  anthropomorphtcbein^  departmental  rulers,  united 
bv  toe  ordinary  social  and  family  tics  of  the  Homeric  age,  capable 
«  pain  and  pleasure,  living  00  heavenly  food,  but  refreshed  by  the 
ocrifioes  of  men  (CM.  v.  100.  103),  able  to  assume  all  forms  at  will, 
and  to  intermarry  and  propagate  the  species  with  mortal  men  and 
women.  Their  past  has  been  stormy,  and  their  ruler  has  attained 
power  after  defeating  and  mediatizing  a  more  ancient  dynasty  of  his 
own  kindred. 

From  Hesiod  we  reorive  a  much  more  elaborate — probably  a 
moie  ancient,  certainly  a  more  bart»rou9— story  of  the  gods  and 
thetr  ori^a.  In  the  beginning  the  gods  (here  used  in  a  wide  sense 
to  denote  an  early  non-natural  race}  were  begotten  by  Earth  and 
Heaven,  conoeivra  of  as  beings  with  human  parts  and  passions 
(Hesiod,  TheM.  45).  This  idea  recurs  in  Maori.  Vedic  and  Chinese 
raythokwy.  Heaven  and  Earth,  united  in  an  endless  embrace, 
cralttued  children  which  never  saw  the  light.  In  New  Zealand, 
CMiiese,  Vedic,  Imfian  and  Creek  myths  the  pair  had  to  be  sundered.^ 
Heaiod  eaamerates  the  children  whom  Earth  bore  "  when  couched 
in  bwe  with  Heaven."  They  are  Ocean,  Coeus,  Crius,  Hyperion, 
lapetuB,  Theia.  Rhea,  Themis,  Mnemosyne,  Phoebe,  Tethys  and  the 
ytwngest.  Cronus,  '*  and  he  hated  his  glorious  father."  Others  of 
tUs  early  race  were  the  Cyclopes,  Bronte,  Steropte  and  Argc.  and 
three  children  of  enormous  strength,  Cottus,  Briareus  (Aegaeon) 
and  Gycs,  each  with  one  hundred  hands  and  fifty  heads.  Uranus 
detested  his  offspring,  and  hid  them  in  crannies  of  Earth.  Earth 
evrited  Cronus  to  attack  the  father,  whom  he  castrated  with  a 
sicUe.  From  the  blood  of  Uranus  (this  feature  is  common  in  Red 
Indian,  and  Egyptian  myths)  were  born  furies,  giants,  ash-nymphs 
and  Aphrodite.  A  number  of  monsters,  as  Echidna,  Geryon  and 
the  hound  of  hell,  were  born  of  the  loves  of  various  elemental 
powers..  The  chief  stock  of  the  divine  species  was  continued  by 
the  marriage  of  Rhea  (probably  another  lorm  of  the  Earth)  with 
Cronnsu  Their  children  were  Hestir,  Demeter,  Hera,  Hades  and 
Poseidon.  All  these  Cronus  swallowed;  and  this  "  swallow-myth  " 
oocun  in  AoMialia,  among  the  Bushmen,  in  Guiana,  in  Brittany 
(where  Gni^ntua  did  the  swalknr-trick)  and  elsewhere.  At  last 
Rhea  bore  ISeua.  and  gave  Cronus  a  stone  in  swaddling  bands, 
wfaidh  he  disposed  of  in  the  usual  way.  Zeus  grew  up.  administered 
an  eoKtic  to  Cronus  (some  say  Metis  did  this),  and  had  the  satis- 
factkm  of  aeeiiv  all  his  brothers  and  sisters  disgorged  alive.  The 
stone  came  forth  6rst,  and  Pausanias  saw  it  at  Delphi  (Paus.  x.  24). 
Then  followed  the  wars  between  Zeus  and  the  gods  he  had  rescued 
from  the  jnaw  of  Cronus  against  the  gods  of  tne  elder  branch,  the 
dddren  of  Uranus  and  Gaea — Heaven  and  Earth.  The  victory 
lemaiaed  with  the  youncer  branch,  the  immortal  Olympians  of 
Homer.  The  system  01  Hesiod  is  a  medley  of  later  physical 
and  of  poetic  altecory,  with  matter  which  we.  at  least. 


cvaOow-myth 


as  aavatge  survivab,  like  the  mutilation  of  Heaven  and  the 


Max   Miiller  suggests 
"  Kp6iot  did   not  exist 


« See  Tylor,  Prim.  Ctdl,  i.  326. 

'Bleek.  Bmskman   FM-Lore,  pp.  &S. 
awther  theory  {SeUeUd  Essays,  1.  460) : 

tiS  ioof  alter  Zf6t  in  Gnoot."  The  name  KpariM^,  or  Kporihit, 
loeka  Ske  a  mtronymic  Mfiller,  however,  thinks  it  originally 
neaot  only  '^  connected  with  time,  existing  through  all  time. ' 
Very  much  later  the  name  was  mistaken  for  a  genuine  patronymic. 


In  Homer  and  in  Hesiod  myths  enter  the  region  of  litetatuffL 
and  become,  as  it  were,  national.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  local 
myths  of  various  cities  and  temples,  of  the  "  sacred  chapters  '* 
Which  were  told  by  the  priests  to  travellers  and  in  the  mysteries  to 
the  initiated,  were  older  in  form  than  the  epic  and  national  myths. 
(X  these  '*  sacred  chapters  "  we  have  fragments  and  hints  in  Hero- 
dotus, Pausanias.  in  the  mythographers,  like  Apollodorus.  in  the 
tragic  poets,  and  in  the  ancient  scMia  or  notes  on  the  classics. 
From  these  sources  come  almost  all  the  more  inhuman,  bestial 
and  discrediuUe  myths  of  the  gods.  In  these  we  more  distinctly 
perceive  the  savage  element.  The  gods  assume  animal  forms: 
Cronus  becomes  a  horse,  Rhea  a  mare;  Zeus  begeu  separate  families 
of  men  in  the  shape  of  a  bull,  an  ant,  a  serpent,  a  swan.  His  mistress 
from  whom  the  Arcadians  claim  descent  becomes  a  she-bear.  It 
is  usual  with  mythotodsts  to  say  that  Zeus  is  the  "  All-Father,"  and 
that  his  amours  are  only  a  poetic  way  of  stating  that  he  is  the  parent 
of  men.  But  why  does  he  assume  so  many  animal  shapes  ?  Why 
did  various  royal  houses  claim  descent  from  the  ant,  the  swan,  the 
she-bear,  the  serpent,  the  horse  and  so  forth  ?  We  have  already 
seen  that  this  b  the  ordinary  pedigree  of  savage  stocks  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Australia  and  America,  while  animals  appear  amone  Irish 
tribes  and  in  Egyptian  and  ancient  English  genealogies.*  It  is  a 
plausible  hypothesis  that  stocks  which  once  claimed  descent  from 
animals,  sans  pkrau,  afterwards  regarded  the  animals  as  avatars 
of  Zeus.  In  the  same  way  "  the  Minas,  a  non-Aryan  tribe  of  Rajpu- 
tana,  used  to  worship  the  pig;  when  the  Brahmans  got  a  turn  at 
them,  the  pig  became  an  avatar  of  Vishnu  "  (Lyall,  Astatic  Studies), 
The  tales  01  divine  cannibalism  to  which  Pindar  refers  with  awe, 
the  mutilation  of  Dionysus  Zagreus,  the  unspeakable  abominations 
of  Dionysus,  the  loves  of  Hera  in  the  shape  of  a  cuckoo,  the  divine 
powers  of  metamorphosing  men  and  women  into  bessts  and  stars 
— these  tales  come  to  us  as  echoes  of  the  period  of  savage  thought. 
Further  evidence  on  this  point  will  be  given  below^  in  a  classification 
of  the  principal  mythic  legends.  The  general  conclusion  is  that 
many  01  the  Greek  deities  were  originally  elemental,  the  elements 
being  personified  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  savage  imagina- 
tions. But  we  cannot  explain  each  detail  in  the  legends  as  a  myth 
of  this  or  that  natural  phenomenon  or  process  as  understood  by 
ourselves.  Various  stages  of  late  and  early  fancy  have  contributed 
to  the  legends.  Zeus  b  the  sky,  but  not  our  sky ,  he  had  originally 
a  personal  character,  and  that  a  savage  or  barbarous  character. 
He  probably  attracted  into  his  legend  stories  that  did  not  origi- 
nally belong  to  him.  He  became  anthropomorphic,  and  his  myth 
was  handled  by  local  priests,  by  family  cards,  by  national  poets, 
by  early  philosophers.  His  legend  is  a  complex  embroidery  on  a 
very  ancient  tissue.    The  other  divine  myths  are  equally  complex. 

See  L.  R.  Farnell,  Cults  cf  Ika  Cruk  Slates;  Miss  Jane  Hamaon, 
Proiefomena  to  Creek  Religion;  and  Fraxer.  The  Colden  Bough, 
especially  as  regards  the  vegcubki  or  "  probably  arboreal  "  aspect 
of  Zeus. 

&aiidiiiov»aii  Divine  Myths. — ^The  Scandiitavian  myths  of  the 
sods  are  numerous  and  interesting,  but  the  evidence  on  which  they 
have  reached  us  demands  criticism  for  which  we  lack  space.  That 
there  are  in  the  Eddas  and  Sams  early  ideas  and  later  ideas  tinged 
by  Christian  legend  seems  indubitable,  but  philological  and  histoncal 
learning  has  by  no  means  settled  the  questions  of  relative  purity 
and  antiquity  in  the  myths.  The  Eddie  sqngs,  according  to  F.  Y. 
Powell,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Corpus  poeticum  sef^ntrionala 
(the  best  work  on  the  subject),  "  cannot  date  eariier  "  in  their 

E resent  form  "  than  the  9th  century."  and  may  be  vaguely  placed 
etween  a.d.  800-1100.  The  collector  of  the  Edda  probably 
had  the  old  poems  recited  to  him  in  the  13th  century,  and  where 
there  was  a  break  in  the  memory  of  the  reciters  the  lacuna  was 
filled  up  in  prose.  "  As  one  goes  through  the  poems,  one  is  ever 
and  anon  face  to  face  with  a  myth  of  the  most  childish  and  barbaric 
type,"  which "  carries  one  back  to  prae-Aryan  days."  Side  by 
side  with  these  old  stories  come  fragments  oil  a  diflferent  stratum 
of  thought',  Christian  ideas,  the  belieiin  a  supreme  God,  the  notion 
of  Doomsday.  The  Scandinavian  cosmogonic  myth  (with  its 
parallels  among  races  savage  and  dviliaed)  is  given  elsewhere. 
The  most  important  god  is  Odin,  the  son  of  Bestia  and  Bor,  the 
husband  of  r  rigg.  the  father  of  Balder  and  many  other  sons,  the 
head  of  the  Acsir  stock  of  gods.  Odin's  name  is  connected  with 
that  of  Wuotan,  and  referred  to  the  Old  High-German  verb  woton 
wuol  a  meare,  cuni  impetu  Jerri   (Grimm,  Teut.  Myth.,  Eng.  transl., 

and  "  Zeus  the  ancient  of  days  "  became  "  Zeus  the  son  of  Cronus." 
Having  thus  got  a  Cronus,  the  Greeks — and  "  the  mbunderetanding 
could  have  happened  in  Greece  only  " — needed  a  myth  of  Cronus. 
They  therefore  invented  or  adapted  the  "swallow-myth "  so 
familiar  to  Bushmen  and  Australians.  This  singular  reversion  to 
savagery  itself  needs  some  explanation.  But  the  hypothesis  that 
Cronus  IS  a  late  derivation  from  KpoMi^  and  Kpokuu^  is  by  no 
means  universally  accepted.  Othen  derive  Kp6iot  froin  Kpalnt, 
nnd  connect  it  with  xpiwa,  a  kind  of  harvest-home  festival. 
Schwartz  {Pr&kistorisch-anthropologiscke  Sludien)  readily  proved 
Cronus  to  be  the  storm,  swallowing  the  clouds.  Perhaps  we  may 
say  of  Schwartz's  view,  as  he  says  of  PrcUcr's — "  das  ist  (jedanken* 
spiel,  aber  nimmermehr  Mythologie." 
*  Elton,  Origins  of  English  History,  pp.  298-301. 
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L  131}.  Odin  would  thus  (if  we  admit  the  etymology)  be  the 
swift  goer,  the  "  ganger,"  and  it  leema  superfluous  to  make  him 
(with  Grimm)  "the  all-powerful,  all-pcrmeaiing  being."  a  very 
abstract  and  scarcely  an  early  conception.  Odin's  brethren  (in 
C^fis  Mocking)  are  Vile  and  Ve,  who  with  him  slew  Ymir  the 
giant,  and  made  all  things  out  of  the  fragments  of  his  body.  They 
also  made  man  out  of  two  stocks.  In  the  Hava-Mal  Odm  claims 
for  himself  most  of  the  attributes  of  the  medicine-man.  In  Loka 
Senna,  Loki.  the  evil  god,  says  that  "Odin  dealt  in  magic  in 
Samsev."  The  goddess  Frigg  remarks,  "  Ye  should  never  talk  of 
your  old  doings  before  men,  of  what  ye  two  Aemr  went  through  in 
old  times."  But  many  relics  of  these  "  old  times,"  many  traces 
of  th«  medicine-man  and  the  "  skin-shifter,"  survive  in  the  myth  of 
Odin.  When  he  stole  Suttung's  mead  (which  answers  somewhat 
to  nectar  and  the  Indian  soma),  he-  flew  away  in  the  shai>e  of  an 
eagle.*  The  hawk  is  sacred  to  Odin;  one  01  his  names  is  "  the 
Raven-god."  He  was  usually  represented  as  one-eyed,  having 
left  an  eye  in  pawn  that  he  might  purchase  a  draught  from  Mimir  s 
well.  Tnis  one  eye  is  often  explained  as  the  sun.  Odin's  wife 
was  Frigg;  their  sons  were  Thor  (the  thunder-god)  and  Balder, 
whose  myth  is  well  known  in  English  poetry.  The  gods  were 
divided  into  two— not  always  friendly — stocks,  the  Aesir  and  Vantr. 
Their  relations  are.  on  the  whole,  much  more  amicable  than  those 
of  the  Asuras  and  Devas  in  Indian  mythology.  Not  necessarily 
immortal,  the  gods  restored  their  vigour  by  eating  the  apples  of 
Iduna.  Asa  Loki  was  a  beinff  of  mixed  race,  half  god,  halt  giant, 
and  wholly  mischievous  and  evil.  His  legend  includes  animal 
metamorphoses  of  the  most  obscene  character.  In  the  shape  of 
a  mare  he  became  the  mother  of  the  eight-legged  horse  of  Odin. 
He  borrowed  the  hawk-dress  of  Freya,  when  he  recovered  the 
apples  of  Iduna.  Another  Eddie  god,  Hoene.  is  described  in 
phrases  from  lost  poems  as  "  the  long-legged  one,"  "  k>rd  of  the 
ooze,"  and  his  name  is  connected  with  that  of  the  crane.  The  con- 
stant enemies  of  the  gods,  the  giants,  could  also  assume  animal 
forms.  Thus  in  Thiodolf's  Haust-hnt  (composed  after  the  settle- 
ment of  Iceland)  we  read  about  a  shield  on  which  events  from  myth- 
ology were  painted ;  among  these  was  the  flight  of  "  giant  Thazzi 
in  an  ancient  ea|{le's  feathers."  The  god  Herindal  and  Loki  once 
fought  a  battle  m  the  shapes  of  seals.  On  the  whole,  the  Scan- 
dinavian gods  are  a  society  on  an  early  human  model,  of  beings 
indifferently  human,  animal  and  divine— some  of  them  derived 
from  elemental  forces  personified,  holding  sway  over  the  elements, 
and  skilled  in  sorcery.  Probably  after  the  vikmg  days  came  in  the 
conceptions  of  the  last  war  of  gods,  and  the  end  of  all,  and  the  theory 
of  Oain  All-Father  as  a  kind  of  emperor  in  the  heavenly  world. 
The  famous  tree  that  lives  through  all  the  worid  is  re^rded  as 
"  foreign.  Christian,  and  confined  to  few  poems."  There  is,  almost 
undoubtedly,  a  touch  of  the  Christian  dawn  on  the  figure  and 
myth  of  the  pure  and  beloved  and  ill-fated  god  Balder,  and  his 
descent  into  nell.  The  whole  subject  is  beset  with  critical  diffi- 
culties, and  we  have  chiefly  noted  features  which  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  late,  and  which  correspond  with  widely  distributed 
mythical  ideas. 

Dasent's  Prose  or  Younger  £(Ua  (Stockholm,  1S42);  the  Corpus 
StMeiUrionaU  already  referred  to;  C.  F.  Keary's  Mythology  of  the 
Eddas  (1882) ;  Pigott's  Manual  of  Scandinorian  Mythology  (1838) ; 
and  Lamg's  Early  Kings  of  Norway  may  be  consulted  by  English 
students. 

Classification  of  Myths. — It  is  now  neccssaiy  to  cast  a  hasty 

glance  over  the  chief  divisions  of  myths.    These  correspond  to 

the  chief  problems  which  the  world  presents  to  the  curiosity  of 

untutored  men.     They  ask  themselves  (and  the  answers  are 

given  in  myths)  the  following  questions:  What  is  the  Origin 

of  the  Worid  ?    The  Origin  of  Man  ?    Whence  came  the  Arts 

of  Life?    Whence  the  Stars?    Whence  the  Sun  and  Moon? 

What  is  the  Origin  of  Death?  How  was  Fire  procured  by  Man? 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  marks  and  characteristics  of 

various  animals  and  plants  has  alio  produced  a  class  of  myths 

in  which  the  marks  are  said  to  survive  from  some  memorable 

adventure,  or  the  plants  and  animals  to  be  metamcMTphiSsed 

human  beings.    Examples  of  all  these  myths  are  found  among 

savages  and  in  the  legends  of  the  ancient  civilizations.    A  few 

such  examines  may  now  be  given. 

Myths  of  the  Origin  of  the  World,— ^We  have  found  it  diflicult  to 
keep  myths  of  the  gods  apart  from  myths  of  the  oriein  of  the  world 
ana  of  man,  because  gnds  are  frequently  rc^rded  as  creative 
powers.    The  origin  of  things  is  a  problem  which  has  everywhere 

*  Indra  was  a  hawk  when,  "  being  well-winged,  he  carried  to 
mea  the  food  tasted  by  the  gods  "  {R.  V.  iv.  26.  4).  Yehl,  the 
Tlingit  ffod-hero,  was  a  raven  or  a  crane  when  he  stole  the  water 
(Bancroit  iii.  100-103).  The  prevalence  of  animals,  or  of  god- 
animals,  in  myths  of  the  stealing  of  water,  soma  and  fire,  is  veiy 
remarkable.  Amons  the  Andaman  Islanders,  a  kinsfisher  steals 
fire  for  men  from  Uie  god  Puiuga  {Anthrop.  Jonrsui,  November 
1882). 


exereised  thought,  and  been  rudely  solved  in  myths.  These  vary 
in  quality  with  the  civilization  of  tbie  races  in  which  they  art  current, 
but  the  same  ideas  which  we  proceed  to  state  pervade  all  oosmo- 

gonical  myths,  savage  and  civilized.  All  these  legends  waver 
etween  the  theory  of  creation,  or  rather  of  manufacture,  and  the 
theory  of  evolution.  The  earth,  as  a  rule,  is  supposed  to  have 
grown  out  of  some  orinnal  matter,  perhaps  an  animal,  perhaps  an 
egg  which  floated  on  the  waters,  perhaps  a  fragment  of  soil  nshed 
up  out  of  the  floods  by  a  beast  or  a  god.  But  this  conception  does 
not  exclude  the  idea  that  many  of  the  things  in  the  world — minerals, 
plants,  people,  and  what  not — ^are  fragments  oC  the  frame  of  an 
animal  or  non-natural  nugnificd  man,  or  are  excretions  from  the 
body  of  a  god.  We  proceed  to  state  briefly  the  various  forms  of 
these  ideas.  The  most  backward  ncm  usually  assume  the  prior 
existence  of  the  earth. 

The  aborigines  of  the  northern  parts  of  Victoria  (Australia) 
believe  that  the  earth  was  made  by  Pund-jel.  the  bird-creator, 
who  sliced  the  valleys  with  a  knife.  Another  Australian  theory  is 
that  the  men  of  a  previous  laoe,  the  Nooralie  (very  old  ones),  made 
the  earth. 

The  problem  of  the  orisin  of  the  world  seems  scarcely  to  have 
troubled  the  Buslimen.  They  know  about  "  men  who  brought 
the  sun,"  but  their  doctrines  are  revealed  in  mysteries,  and  CHng, 
the  informant  of  Mr  Oirpen  (QiPe  Monthly  Magaxine,  July  18^4), 
"  did  not  dance  that  dance  "  -that  is,  had  not  oeen  initiated  into 
all  the  secret  doctrines  of  his  tribe.  According  to  Qing.  creation 
was  the  work  of  Caign  (the  mantis  insect),  "  he  gave  orders  and 
caused  all  things  to  appear."  Elsewhere  in  the  myth  Cagn  made 
or  manufactured  things  by  his  skill. 

As  a  rule  the  most  backward  races,  while  rich  in  myths  of  the 
origin  of  men,  animals,  pbnts,  stones  and  stars,  do  not  say  much 
about  the  making  of  the  world.  Among  people  a  little  more  ad> 
vanced,  the  earth  Is  presumed  to  have  grown  out  of  the  waters.  In 
the  Iroquois  myth  (Lafitau.  Meturs  des  sauvages,  1794),  a  heavenly 
woman  was  tossed  out  of  heaven,  and  fell  on  a  turtle,  which 
developed  into  the  world.  Another  North-American  myth  assumes 
a  single  island  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  and  this  island  grew  into 
the  world.  The  Navaho  and  the  Digger  Indians  take  earth  for 
granted  as  a  starting-point  in  their  myths.  The  Winnebasoa,  not 
untouched  by  Christian  doctrine,  do  not  go  farther  bacK.  The 
Great  Manitou  awoke  and  found  himself  alone.  He  took  a  piece  of 
his  body  and  a  piece  of  earth  and  made  a  man.  Here  the  existence 
of  earth  is  assumed  (Bancroft  iv.  228).  Even  in  Guatemala, 
though  the  younger  sons  of  a  divine  race  succeed  in  making  the 
earth  where  the  elder  son  (as  usual)  failed,  they  all  had  a  supply  of 
clay  as  first  material.  The  Pima,  a  Central-American  tribe,  say 
the  earth  was  made  by  a  powerful  being,  and  at  first  appeared 
"  like  a  mider's  web."  This  reminds  one  of  the  Ananzi  or  spider 
creator  01  West  Africa.  The  more  metaphysical  TaculUcs  of 
British  Columbia  say  that  in  the  beginning  nouf^ht  existed  but 
water  and  a  musk-rat.  The  musk-rat  sought  his  food  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  and  his  mouth  was  frequently  filled  with  mud. 
This  he  kept  spitting  out,  and  so  formed  an  island,  which  developed 
into  the  world.  Among  the  Tlnneh.  the  frame  of  a  dog  (which 
could  assume  the  form  of  a  handsome  youn^  man)  became  the  first 
material  of  most  things.  The  dog,  like  Osiris.  Dionysus,  Punisha 
and  other  gods,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  giants;  the  fragments  became 
many  of  tne  things  in  the  worid  (Bancroft  i.  106).  Even  here  the 
existence  of  earth  for  the  dog  to  live  in  is  assumed. 

Coming  to  races  more  advanced  in  civilization,  we  find  the  New 
Zealanders  in  possession  of  ancient  hymns  in  which  the  origin  of 
things  is  traced  back  to  nothing,  to  darkness,  and  to  a  metaphysical 

erocess  from  nothin|{  to  something,  from  being  to  becoming.  The 
ymns  may  be  read  in  Sir  Cjeorge  Grey's  Polynesian  Mythology,  and 
in  Taylor's  New  Zealand.  .It  has  been  suggested  that  these  hymns 
bear  traces  of  Buddhist  and  Indian  influence;  in  any  case,  they  are 
rather  roetaf^yskal  than  mystical.  Myth  comes  in  when  the 
Maoris  represent  Rangi  and  rapa.  Heaven  and  Earth,  as  two  vast 
beings,  male  and  female,  unitea  in  a  secular  embrace,  and  finally 
severed  by  their  children,  among  whom  Tane  Mahuta  takes  the 
part  of  Cronus  in  the  Greek  myth.  The  gods  were  partly  elemental, 
partly  animal  in  character;  tKe  lists  of  their  titles  show  that  every 
human  crime  was  freely  attributed  to  them.  In  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  generally,  the  fable  of  the  union  and  separation  of  Heaven 
and  Earth  is  current;  other  forms  will  be  found  in  Gill's  Myths  and 
Songs  from  the  South  Pacific. 

The  cosmogofiic  myths  of  the  Aryans  of  India  are  peculiariy 
interesting,  as  we  find  in  the  Vedas  and  Brahmanas  and  Puranat 
almost  every  fiction  familiar  to  savages  side  by  side  with  the  most 
abstract  metaphyrical  speculations!  We  have  the  theory  that 
earth  grew,  as  in  the  Iroquois  story  of  the  turtle,  from  a  being 
named  Uttanapad  (Muir  v.  335).  We  find  that  Brahmanaspati 
"  blew  the  gods  forth  from  his  mouth.**  and  one  of  the  gods. 
Tvashtri,.  the  mechanic  among  the  deities,  is  credited  with  having 
fashioned  the  earth  and  the  heaven  (Muir  v.  3154).  The  "Panisha 
Suku,"  the  90th  hymn  of  the  tenth  book  of  the  Rig  Voia,  gives  us 
the  Indian  version  of  the  theory  that  all  things  were  made  out  of 
the  manned  limbs  of  Purusha,  a  magnified  nott*natuni3  man.  who 
was  sacnficed  by  the  gods.  As  this  hymn  gives  an  apcoant  of  the 
origin  of  the  castes  (which  elsewhere  are  scarody  recogniaed  in  the 
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kig  Veda),  it  b  toinetiaieB  regsrded  «  a  late  additioo.  But  «c  can 
scuody  tbinic  the  main  ooaoeption  late,  as  it  U  so  widely  scattered 
that  it  meets  us  in  roost  mvtnolodes,  indudiiw  those  oi  Chaldaea 
ud  Eaypt,  and  various  North-Afnerican  tribes.  Not.  satisfied 
vith  tns  myth,  the  Aryans  of  India  accounted  for  the  origin  of 
qiecies  ta  the  loUowing  barbaric  style.  A  beina  named  Punisha 
was  akme  ia  the  world.  '  He  differentiated  htmseU  into  two  beii^s, 
kiHband  and  wife.  The  wife,  regarding  union  with  her  producer 
ss  incest,  fled  from  his  embnces  as  Nemesis  did  from  those  of 
Zeus,  and  Rhea  from  Cronus,  assuming  various  animal  diwuises. 
The  hudiaad  pursued  in  the  form  of  the  male  of  each  animal,  and 
from  these  umoos  sprang  the  various  species  of  beasts  {Satapatka' 
BrokmamOp  xiv.  a,  a;  Muir  t.  ax).  The  myth  of  the  cosmic  cag 
from  whJch  all  tiungs  were  produced  is  also  current  in  the  Bralh 
sMaos.  In  the  Pwamas  we  find  the  legend  of  many  successive 
creatiaaa  and  destmctaoos-  of  the  world  a  myth  of  world-wide 


As  a  rule,  deatnictioa  by  a  deluge  is  the  most  favourite  myth, 
but  destructions  by  fire  and  wind  and  by  the  wrath  of  a  god  are 
ooomon  in  Australian,  Peruvian  and  Egyptian  tradition.  The 
idea  that  a  boar,  or  a  god  in  the  shape  of  a  Doar,  fished  up  a  bit  of 
csfth,  wlncfa  subsequently  becaaie  the  world,  out  of  the  waters,  is 
«cry  wcS  known  to  the  Aryans  of  India,  and  recalls  the  feats  of 
Anerican  nuak-rats  and  coyotes  already  described.*  The  tortoise 
fpom  which  alt  things  sprang,  in  a  myth  of  the  Satapatha-Brakmana, 
iraiinds  ua  of  the  Iroquois  turtle.  The  Greek  and  Mangaian  myth 
of  the  marriage  of  Heaven  and  Earth  and  its  dissolution  is  found 
ia  the  AUanyO'Bnkmama  (Haug's  trans,  ii.  308:  Rii  Vtda,  i.  Ixii.). 

So  much  for  the  Indian  oosmogonic  myths,  which  are  a  collection 
of  ideas  familiar  to  savages,  blended  with  sacerdotal  theories  and 
ritaal  mummeriea.  The  poilasophical  theory  of  the  origin  of  thimn, 
a  hymn  of  remarkable  stateliness,  is  in  Kit  Vtda^  x.  129.  The 
Scaadiaavian  oosmogonic  myth  starts  from  the  abyss,  Ginnungagai^ 
a  chaos  of  ice,  from  which,  as  it  thawed,  w^s  produced  the  giant 
Ymir.  Ymir  is  the  Scandinavian  Purusha.  A  man  and  woman 
qsrang  from  his  armpit,  like  Athene  from  the  head  of  Zeus.  A 
oow  bcked  the  hoar-Oost,  whence  rose  Bur,  whose  children,  Odin, 
VHc  and  Ve,  slew  the  giant  Ymir.  "  Of  his  flesh  they  formed  the 
canh,  of  his  blood  seas  and  waters,  of  his  bones  mountains,  of  his 
teeth  rocks  and  stones,  of  his  hair  all  manner  of  i^nts."  This  is 
the  ^ory  in  the  Prose  Edda,  derived  from  older  songs,  such  as  the 
Crimmentami.  However  the  distribution  of  this  nngular  myth  may 
be  ftpbincrt,  its  origin  can  scarcely  be  sought  in  the  imagination 
of  aces  higher  in  culture  than  the  Tinneh  and  TacuUies,  among 
whom  dogs  and  beavers  are  the  theriomorphic  form  of  Purusha  or 
Ymir. 

Mjtks  «f  ike  Ongim  ef  Man.— Them  partake  of  the  conceptions 
of  evohition  and  of  creation.  Man  was  made  out  of  day  by  a  super- 
aatursl  being.  Australia:  man  was  made  by  Punid-jel.  New 
Zttlamd'.  man  was  made  by  Tiki;  "  he  took  red  clay,  and  kneaded 
k  wbh  hb  own  bkxxl.*'  Mangaia:  the  woman  of  the  abyss  made 
a  cUklfram  a  piece  of  flesh  plucked  out  of  her  own  side.  Melamesia: 
**  man  was  nmde  of  day.red  from  the  marshy  side  of  Vanua  Levu"; 
woman  was  made  by  Qat  of  willow  twigs.  Creeu:  men  were 
vXA^iMrc  aiykafi,  figures  baked  in  clay  by  Prometheus.*  India: 
men  were  made  after  many^  efforts,  in  which  the  experimental 
beings  did  not  harmoniae  snth  their  environment,  by  Prajapati. 
Ia  another  dam  of  myths,  man  was  evolved  out  of  the  lower  animals 
— fiards  in  Australia;  coyotes,  beavers,  apes  and  other  beasts  in 
Amefka.  The  Creek  myths  of  the  descent  of  the  Arcadians, 
Myimidone,  children  of  tne  swan,  the  cow,  and  so  forth,  may  be 
compared.  Yet  again,  men  came  out  of  trees  or  i^nts  or  rocks: 
ss  from  the  AiMtruiaQ  wattle-gum.  the  Zulu  bed  of  reeds,  the  great 
tree  of  the  Ovahereros,  the  rock  01  the  tribes  in  Central  Africa,  the 
cave  of  Boshman  and  North-American  and  Peruvian  myth,  '*  from 
tree  or  stone  "  (Odyssey,  xix.  163).  This  view  was  common  among 
the  Gredcs.  who  boatted  of  beiiw  autochthonous.  The  Cephtsian 
■anJb  was  one  scene  of  man's  oirth  according  to  a  fragment  of 
Pindar,  srho  mentions  Egyptian  and  Libyan  legends  of  the  same 
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ipttr  «f  Ike  Arts  ef  Life. — ^Thcse   are   almost    unanimoudy 
Doted  to  *!  culture-heroes,**  beings  theriomorphic  or  anthropo> 


who.  like  Pund-jd,  Qat.  Quawteaht.  Prometheus, 
Manaboaho,  Qnetaslcoatl,  Cagn  and  the  rest,  taught  men  the  use 
of  the  bow,  tne  procesics  (where  known)  of  pottery,  agriculture 
(as  Demeter),  the  due  course  of  the  mysteries,  divination,  and 
everytluag  diet  they  knew.  Commonly  the*  teacher  disappears 
nytfcrionsly.  He  is  often  regarded  by  modem  mythologists  as 
the  sea. 

Star  MjOu. — "The  stats  came  otherwise."  says  Browning's 
CaXhm^     I0  lavage  and  civilised  myths  they  are  usually  meta- 
*  men,  women  and  beasts.     In  Australia,  the  Pleiades, 
_f,  were  girlk   Castor  and  Pollux  in  Greece,  as  in  Australia, 

Sing  men.    Our  Bear  was  a  bear,  aooording  to  Charievoix 
tan,  among  the  North-American  Indians;  the    Eskima 

*  mack  Yajmr-Veda  and  Satapalka-Brahmama;  Muir,  i.  52* 
'  Ariatopbanea,  Ates,  686;  Etym.  Magn.,  i.v.  'Utnor.    Psusanias 
saw  Che  cny  (Rsiaa.  x.  iv.).  'The  story  is  also  quoted  by  Lacuntlus 


aooordiiw  to  Ggede,  who  settled  the  Danish  odony  in  Greenland, 
regarded  the  stars  "very  nonsensically,"  as  "so  many  o(f  thdr 
ancestors  ":  the  Egyptian  priesu  showed  Plutarch  the  stars  that 
had  been  Isis  and  Onris.  Aristophanes,  in  the  Pox,  shows  us  that 
the  belief  ia  the  change  of  men  into  stars  survived  in  his  own  day 
in  Greece.  The  Buumen  (Blcek)  have  the  same  opinion.  The 
Satapatba'BraknuMia  (Sacrea  Books  of  Ike  Easlj  xii.  2S4)  shows 
how  Prajapati,  in  his  incestuous  love,  turned  himself  into  a  roe> 
buck,  his  daughter  into  a  doe,  and  how  both  became  constellations. 
This  is  a  thoroughly  good  example  of  the  savage  myths  (as  in  Peru, 
according  to  Acosta)  by  which  beasts  and  anthropomorphic  gods 
and  sur»  are  all  jumbled  together.*  The  Rig  Vtda  containa 
examples  of  the  idea  that  the  apod  become  stars. 

5oMf  and  Lunar  Mytks.—Thtat  are  univcnally  found,  and  are 
too  numerous  to  be  examined  here.  The  sun  and  moon,  as  in  the 
Bulgarian  ballad  of  the  5mi's  Bride  (a  mortal  giri),  are  looked  on 
as  Imng  bangs.  In  Mexico  theywere  two  men,  or  gods  of  a  human 
character  who  were  burned.  The  Eskimo  know  the  moon  as  a 
man  who  visits  earth,  and,  again,  as  a  girl  who  had  her  face  spotted 
by  ashes  which  the  Sun  threw  at  her.  The  Khasias  make  tlie  sun 
a  woman,  who  daubs  the  face  of  the  moon,  a  man.  The  Homeric 
hymn  to  Helios,  as  Max  Mttller  observes,  "  looks  on  the  sun  as  a 
half-god,  almost  a  hero,  who  had  once  lived  on  earth."  This  b 
precisely  the  Bushman  view;  the  sun  was  a  man  who  irradiated 
light  from  bb  armpit.  In  New  Zealand  and  in  North  America 
the  sun  b  a  beast,  whom  adventurers  have  trapped  and  beaten. 
Medidne  has  been  made  with  his  blood.  In  the  Andaman  Isbnda 
the  Sun  b  the  wife  of  the  Moon  (Jour,  ef  Anik.  See.,  188a).  Among 
aboriginal  tribes  in  India  (Dalton,  p.  186^  the  Moon  b  the  Sun's 
bride:  she  was  faithlem  and  he  cut  her  in  two.  but  occasionally 
lets  her  shine  in  full  beauty.  The  Andaman  Isbnders  account  for 
the  white  brillbnce  of  the  moon  by  saying  that  he  b  daubing 
himself  with  white  clay,  a  custom  common  in  savage  and  Greek 
mysteries.  The  Red  Men  accounted  to  the  Jesuits  for  the  spherical 
forms  of  sun  and  moon  by  saying  that  thdr  appearance  was  caused 
by  thdr  bended  bows.  nTne  Moon  in  Greek  myths  loved  Endymion, 
and  was  bribed  to  be  the  mistress  of  Pan  by  the  present  of  a 
fleece,  like  the  Dawn  in  AuMralia,  whose  unchistity  was  rewarded 
by  a  gift  of  a  red  cloak  of  opossum  skin.  Solar  and  lunar  myths 
usually  account  for  the  observed  phenomena  of  eclipse,  waning 
and  waxing,  sunset,  spots  on  the  moon,  and  so  forth  by  various 
mythical  sdventures  oi  the  animated  heavenly  brings.  In  modem 
folk-lore  the  moon  b  a  place  to  which  bad  ^people  are  sent,  rather 
than  a  woman  or  a  man.  The  mark  of  the  hare  in  the  moon  has 
struck  the  imagination  of  (Germans,  Mexicans,  Hottentots,  Sinhalese* 
and  produced  myths  among  all  the«e  races.* 

Mytks  of  Deatk. — ^Few  savage  races  regard  death  as  a  natural 
event.  All  natural  deaths  are  supematunl  with  them.  Men  are 
assumed  to  be  naturally  immortal,  hence  a  series  of  myths  to 
acQpunt  for  the  origin  of  death.  Usually  some  custom  or  "  taboo  " 
b  represented  as  having  been  broken,  when  death  has  followed. 
In  hfew  Zcabnd,  Maui  was  not  properly  baptised.  In  Ausiralb, 
a  woman  was  told  not  to  go  near  a  certain  tree  where  a  bat  lived ; 
she  infringed  the  prohibition,  the  bat  fluttered  out,  and  men  died. 
The  Ningphoos  were  dismissed  from  Paradise  and  became  mortal, 
because  one  of  them  bathed  in  water  which  had  been  tabooed 
(Dalton,  p.  13).  In  the  Atkarva  Veda,  Yama,  like  Maui  in  New 
Zcabnd,  first  "  spied  out  the  path  to  the  other  world."  which  all 
men  after  him  have  taken.  In  the  Rig  Veda  (x.  la),  Yama  "  sought 
out  a  road  for  many."  In  the  Solomon  Islands  (Jour.  AnIk,  InsL, 
Feb.  188 1 ),  "  Koevari  was  the  author  of  death,  by  resuming  her 
cast-off  skin."  The  same  stoiy  b  told  in  the  Banks  Islands.  In 
the  Greek  myth  (Hesiod,  Works  and  Days,  oo),  men  lived  without 
"  ill  diseases  that  give  death  to  men  till  the  cover  was  lifted 
from  the  forbidden  box  of  Pandora.  As  to  the  Inyths  of  Hades, 
the  pboe  of  the  dead,  they  are  far  too  many  to  be  mentioned  in 
detail.  In  almost  all  the  gates  of  hell  are  guarded  by  fierce  beasts, 
and  in  Ojibway,  Finnish,  Greek,  Papuan  and  Japanese  myths  no 
mortal  visitor  may  escape  from  Hades  who  has  once  tasted  the 
food  of  the  dead. 

Mytks  of  Fi>e-sf«Bitaf.— Those  current  in  North  America  (where 
an  animal  b  commonly  the  thieQ  will  be  found  in  Bancroft,  vd.  iv. 
The  Australian  version,  singularly  like  one  Greek  legend,  is  given 
by  Brough  Smyth.  Stories  of  the  thdt  of  Prometheus  are  recorded 
by  Hesiod,  Anchylus,  and  their  commentators.  Muir  and  Kuhn 
may  be  consulted  for  Vedic  fire-etealing. 

Heroic  and  Romantic  Mytks. — In  addition  to  myths  which  are 
clearly  intended  to  explain  facts  of  the  universe,  most  nations  have 
their  heroic  and  romanUc  njX^^  Familiar  examples  are  the 
stories  of  Perseus,  Odysseus,  Sigurd,  the  Indbn  epic  stories,  the 
adventures  of  Ilmarinen  and  Wainamoinen  in  the  KaUwala,  and 
so  forth.  To  discuss  these  myths  as  far  as  they  can  be  considered 
apart  from  divine  and  explanatory  tales  wouM  demand  more  space 
tnan  we  have  at  our  disposal.  It  will  become  eWdent  to  any 
student  of  the  romantic  myths  that  they  consist  of  different  arrange- 

I  See  also  Visknn  Purana,  i.  iti. 

*  See  ComkiU  Magaxine,  "  How  the  Stars  got  thdr  Names " 

ii88a,  p.  35),  and  "  Some  Solar  and  Lunar  Myths  "  (1882,  p.  440); 
fax  Mhller.  Selected  Essays,  i.  60^11. 
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ments  of  a  rather  limited  set  of  inddents.  Theie  incidents  have 
been  roughly  classified  by  Von  Hahn.*  We  may  modify  his  arrange* 
ment  as  follows. 

There  is  (i)  the  story  of  a  bride  or  bridegroom  who  transgresses 
a  commandment  of  a  mystic  nature,  and  disappears  as  a  result  of 
the  sin.  The  bride  sins  as  in  Eros  and  Psyche,  Freja  and  Oddur, 
Puniravas  and  Urvasi.*  The  sin  of  Urvasi  and  Psyche  was  seeing 
their  husbands — naked  in  the  latter  case.  The  sin  was  against 
"  the  manner  of  women."  Now  the  rule  of  etiquette  which  forbids 
secinjr  or  naming  the  husband  (especially  the  latter)  is  of  the  widest 
distribution.  The  offence  in  the  Welsh  form  of  the  story  is  naming 
the  partner — a  thing  forbidden  among  eariy  Greeks  and  modem 
Zulus.  Presumably  the  tale  (with  its  example  of  the  sanction)  sur- 
vives the  rule  in  many  cases.  (2)  "  Penelope  formula."  The  man 
leaves  the  wife  and  returns  after  many  years.  A  good  example 
occurs  in  Chinese  legend.  (3)  Formula  of  the  attempt  to  avoid 
fate  or  the  prophecy  of  an  oracle.  This  incident  takes  numerous 
shapes,  as  in  the  story  of  the  faul  birth  of  Perseus,  Paris,  the 
Egyptian  prince  shut  up  in  a  tower,  the  birth  of  Oedipus.  (4) 
Slaughter  of  a  monster.  This  is  best  known  in  the  case  of  Andro- 
meda and  Perseus.  (5)  Flight,  by  aid  of  an  animal  usually,  from 
cannibalism,  human  sacrifice,  or  incest.  The  Greek  example  is 
Phrixus,  Helle,  and  the  ram  of  the  golden  fleece.  0^)  Flight  of  a 
ladv  and  her  lover  from  a  giant  father  or  wizard  father.  Jason 
and  Medea  furnish  the  Greek  example.  (7)  The  youngest  brother 
the  successful  adventurer,  and  the  head  of  the  family.  We  have 
seen  the  example  of  Greek  mythic  illustrations  of  "jQngsten- 
recht,"  or  supremacy  of  the  youngest,  in  the  Hedodic  myth  of 
Zeus,  the  youngest  child  of  Cronus.  (8)  Bride  given  to  whoever 
will  accomplish  difllicult  adventures  or  vanquish  girl  in  race.  The 
custom  of  giving  a  bride  without  demanding  bride-price,  in  reward 
for  a  great  exploit,  is  several  times  alludra  to  in  the  Iliad.  In 
Greek  heroic  myth  Jason  thus  wins  Medea,  and  (in  the  race)  Milanion 
wins  Atalanta.  In  the  KaUwala  much  of  the  Jason  cycle,  including 
this  part,  recurs.  The  rider  through  the  fire  wins  Brunhild  but 
this  may  belong  to  another  cycle  of  ideas.  {9)  The  grateful  beasts, 
who,  having  been  aided  b]^  the  hero,  aid  him  in  his  adventures. 
MelampuB  and  the  snakes  is  a  Greek  example.  This  story  is  but 
one  specimen  of  the  personal  human  character  of  animals  in  myths, 
already  referred  to  the  intellectual  condition  of  savages.  (10) 
Story  of  the  strong  man  and  his  adventures,  and  stones  of  the 
comrades  Keen-eye,  Quick-ear,  and  the  rest.  Jason  has  comrades 
like  these,  as  had  Ilmarinen  and  Heracles,  the  Greek  "  strong  man." 
(11)  Adventure  with  an  ogre,  who  is  blinded  and  deceived  by  a 
pun  of  the  hero's.  Odysseus  and  Polyphemus  is  the  Greek  ex- 
ample, (la)  Descent  into  Hades  of  the  hero.  Heracles,  Odysseus, 
Wainamoinen  in  the  KaUwala,  are  the  best-known  examples  in 
epic  literature.  These  are  twelve  specimens  of  the  incidents,  to 
which  we  may  add  (13J  "  the  false  bride,"  as  in  the  poem  of  Berit 
aux  grans  Pus,  and  (14)  the  lecend  of  the  bride  said  to  produce 
beast-children.  The  belief  in  the  latter  phenomenon  is  very  common 
in  Africa,  and  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  tna  we  have  seen  it  in  America. 

Of  these  formulae  (chosen  because  illustrated  by  Greek  heroic 
legends) — (i)  is  a  sanction  of  barbarous  nuptial  etiquette;  (3)  is  an 
obvious  ordinary  incident;  (3)  is  moral,  and  both  (3)  and  (1)  may 
pair  off  with  all  the  myths  of  the  origin  of  death  from  the  infringe- 
ment of  a  taboo  or  sacred  command;  (4)  would  naturally  occur 
wherever,  as  on  the  West  Coast  of  Afnca,  human  victims  have 
been  offered  to  sharks  or  other  beasts;  (5)  the  story  of  flight  from 
a  horrible  crime,  occurs  in  some  stellar  myths,  and  is  an  easy  and 
natural  invention;  (6)  flight  from  wizard  father  or  husband,  is 
found  in  Bushman  and  Namaqua  myth,  where  the  husbajid  is  an 
elephant;  (7)  success  of  youn^t  brother,  may  have  been  an  ex- 
planation and  sanction  of  jUngsten-recht  " — Maui  in  New  Zealand 
IS  an  example,  and  Herodotus  found  the  story  among  the  Scythians; 
(8)  the  bnde  given  to  successful  adventurer,  is  consonant  with 
heroic  mannen  as  late  as  Homer;  (9)  is  no  less  consonant  with  the 
belief  that  b^ists  have  human  sentiments  and  supernatural  powers; 
(10)  the  "  strong  man,"  is  found  among  Eskimo  and  Zulus,  and  was 
an  obvious  invention  when  strength  was  the  most  admired  of 
qualities;  (11)  the  baffled  ogre,  is  found  among  Basques  and  Irish, 
and  turns  on  a  form  of  punnmj;  which  inspires  an  "  ananzi  "  story 
in  West  Africa;  (12)  descent  into  Hades,  is  the  natural  result  of 
the  savage  conception  of  Hades,  and  the  tale  is  told  of  actual  living 
people  in  the  Solomon  Islands  and  in  New  Caledonia ;  Eskimo 
Angckoks  can  and  do  descend  into  Hades — ^it  is  the  prerogative  of 
the  necromantic  magician;  (ix)  "the  false  bride."  found  among 
the  Zulus,  does  not  permit  of  such  easy  explanation — naturally, 
in  Zululand.  the  false  oride  is  an  animal;  (14)  the  bride  accused  of 
bearing  beast-children,  has  already  been  disposed  of;  the  belief  is 
inevit^le  where  no  distinction  worth  mentioning  is  taken  between 
men  and  animals.  English  folk-lore  has  its  woman  who  bore 
rabbits. 

The  formulae  here  summarized,  with  others,  are  familiar  in  the 
mirchen  of  Samoyeds,  Zulus.  Bushmen.  Hottentots  and  Red 
Indians.    For  an  argument  intended  to  show  that  Greek  heroic 

*  Griechisctu  und  albanesischt  Mdrchen,  i.  45. 
•Tenth  Book  of  Rig  Veda  and  "  Brahmana  "  of  Yajw-Veda; 
MoUer.  Selected  Essays,  i.  410. 


myths  may  be  adorned  and  classified  mftrchen,  in  themselves 
survivals  01  savage  fancy,  see  Fortnightly  Review,  May  1872,  "  Myths 
and  Fairy  Tales."  Tne  old  explanation  was  that  mJLrchen  are 
degenerate  heroic  myths.  This  does  not  explain  the  m&rchcn  of 
African,  and  perhaps  not  of  Siberian  races. 

In  this  sketch  of  mythology  that  of  Rome  is  not  included,  because 
its  most  picturesque  parts  are  borrowed  from  or  adapted  into 
harmony  with  the  mytfiology  of  Greece.  Greece,  India  and  Scandi- 
navia will  supply  a  fair  example  of  Aryan  mythology  (without 
entering  on  the  difficult  Slavonic  and  Celtic  fields).  (A.  L.) 

MTXOEDEMA  (or  aikyrea),  the  medical  term  for  a  constitu- 
lionai  disease  (see  Metabouc  Diseases)  due  to  the  degeneration 
of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  occurring  in  adults;  it  may  be  con- 
trasted with  cretinism,  which  is  a  condition  appearing  in  early 
childhood.  There  are  two  forms,  myxoedema  proper  and  opera- 
tive myxoedema  (cachexia  strumipriva).  (i)  Myxoedema  has 
been  termed  "  Gull's  Disease"  from  Sir  William  Gull's  observa- 
tions in  1873.  Women  are  more  often  the  victims  than  men,  in 
a  ratio  of  6  to  X.  It  frequently  affects  members  of  the  same 
family  and  may  be  transmitted  through  the  mother,  and  it  has 
been  observed  sometimes  to  follow  exophthalmic  goitre.  The 
symptoms  are  a  marked  increase  in  bulk  and  weight  of  the  body, 
puffy  appearance  of  skin  which  docs  not  pit  on  pressure,  the  line 
of  the  features  becoming  obliterated  and  getting  coarse  and 
broad,  the  Ups  thick  and  nostrils  enlarged,  with  loss  of  hair, 
subnormal  temperature  and  marked  mental  changes.  There  is 
striking  slowness  of  thought  and  action,  the  memory  becomes 
defective,  and  the  patient  becomes  irritable  and  suspicious. 
In  some  instances  the  condition  progresses  to  that  of  dementia. 
The  thyroid  gland  itself  is  diminished  in  sixe,  and  may  become 
completely  atrophied  and  converted  into  a  fibrous  mass.  The 
untreated  disease  ii  progressive,  but  the  course  is  slow  and  the 
symptoms  may  extend  over  12  to  15  years,  death  from  asthenia 
or  tuberculosis  being  the  most  frequent  ending.  (2)  Symptoms 
similar  to  the  above  may  follow  complete  removal  of  the  thyroid 
gland.  Kocher  <^  Bern  found  that,  in  the  total  removal  of  the 
gland  by  operation,  out  of  408  cases  operative  myxoedema 
occurred  in  69,  but  it  is  thought  that  if  a  small  portion  of  the 
gland  is  left,  or  if  accessory  glands  are  piesent,  these  symptoms 
will  not  develop.  The  treatment  of  myxoedema  is  similar  to 
that  of  cretinism. 

MTZOSTOMIDA,  a  remarkable  group  of  small  parasitic 
worms  which  live  on  crinoid  echinodcrms;  they  were  first  dis- 
covered by  Leuckart  in  1827.  Some  species,  such  as  Myualoma 
cirriferum,  move  about  on  the  host;  others,  such  as  M.  glahntm, 
remain  stationary  with  the  pharynx  inserted  in  the  mouth  of  the 
crinoid.  M.  deformator  gives  rise  to  a  "  gall  "  on  the  arm  of  the 
host,  one  joint  of  the  pinnule  growing  round  the  worm  so  as  to 
enclose  it  in  a  cyst  (see  fig.  £);  whilst  M.  pulnnar  Uves  aaually 
in  the  alimentary  canal  of  a  species  of  AtUedon. 

A  typical  myzostomid  (see  A,  B,  C)  is  of  a  flattened  rounded 
shape,  with  a  thin  edge  drawn  out  into  delicate  radiating  cirri. 
The  skin  ift  ciliated.  The «dorsal  surface  is  smooth;  ventrally  there 
are  five  paira  of  parapodia,  armed  with  supporting  and  hooked 
setae,  by  means  of  which  the  worm  adheres  to  its  host.  Beyood 
the  parapodia  are  four  paire  of  organs,  often  called  suckers,  but 
probably  of  sensory  nature,  and  comparable  to  the  lateral  sense 
organs  of  Capitellids  (Wheeler).  The  mouth  and  cloacal  aperture 
are  generally  at  opposite  ends  of  the  ventral  surface.  The  former 
leads  to  a  protnisible  pharynx  (B),  from  which  the  oesophagus 
opens  into  a  wide  intestinal  chamber  with  branching  lateral  diver- 
ticula. There  appeare  to  be  no  vascular  system.  The  nervou* 
system  consists  of  a  circumoesophageal  nerve,  with  scarcely  differ- 
entiated brain,  joining  below  a  large  nnglionic  mass  no  doubt 
representing  many  fused  ganglia  (B).  The  dorsoventral  and  the 
parapodial  muscles  are  much  developed,  whilst  the  coelom  is  re- 
duced mostly  to  branched  spaces  in  which  the  senital  prdducta 
ripen.  Full-grown  myzostomids  are  hermaphrodite.  The  male 
organ  (C)  consists  of  a  branched  sac  opening  to  the  exterior  on 
each  side.  The  paired  ovaries  discharge  their  products  into  a 
median  coelemic  chamber  with  lateral  branches  (C).  often  called 
the  uterus,  from  which  the  ripe  ova  are  dischargiea  by  a  median 
dorsal  pore  into  the  terminal  region  of  the  rectum  (cloaca).  Into 
this  same  ck>acal  chamber  open  ventrally  a  pair  of  ciliated  tubes 
communicating  by  funnels  with  the  coelom  (Nansen  and  Wheeler); 
these  are  possibly  nephridia.  and  excretory  In  function. 

The  Myzostomida  are  protandric  hermaphrodites,  being 
functional  males  when  small,  hermaphrodite  later,  and  finally 


ItmctiMiiI  (uuka  {Whcctcr).  Smill  "  mtla "  an  In  i 
Vtda  cnaUnlly  iBociitcd  vith  Urje  twrmiphrodita, 
■nnnliiif  lo  Bcud  tbm  uc  in  kok  cua  tnie  dmif  m 
nm[ar»b>f  (o  the  cnnplcmenluy  miln  docribcd  by  Da 
a  Uk  CiiTJpcdk.     The  cmbcyobor  of  UyuUtma  hu  bcca 


long  pinvtiunil  kIu.  The  mnodcnn  beooDe 
and  the  parapodia  lubaequcntly  develop  Froia  b^or 
but  alroMl  all  ialvmal  tmn  ai  Ksmentalion  ar 
tdull.     Tlie  ilnictun  and  dcvtlopioeDl  of  tbe  1 

Chaetopoda),  though  highly  modi&ed  in  Rial 
puaiilic  n»de  ol  life. 

Adthoutiu— L.  T.  Cnir,  Dim  Cixa  ItytatU 
1877);  and  "The  MyiHIoniida."  CluMtmitr  Kiporli  ( 
E.  Mcuhnikolf.  ZitL  Wiii.  Zacl.  (1866],  voli.  v.,  i 
Uiuk.Z.  SI  Napil  (iB&i),  vol.  v.;  W.  M.  Wbcekr, 


;,  j.  Oard. 


MZABITBt, 

now  uadet  Ihi 
peopla  the  M: 

tun.    ThFii  D 


r  BehI'Mmb,  1 


D,  Larva  of  JVwiiiinM  datrum. 

(Afwr  Beard.) 
'     E.  Poniun  uf  the  arm  of  Ptmbi- 


(E.  S.  C.) 
I  of  Berber  tribn, 
Of  all  the  BcrUr 

rn  country  ii  a  nfioa  of  Ihc  Algerian  Sahara, 

lUthofEl-Aghuat.    It  coniisis  of  five  oaiet  cloM 

Ghardaia,  Beni  Isguen,  ElAleuf,  UclLLa  and 

Bu  Nun,  and  Iwo  ixilalcd  oan  Iinher  north,  Benun  and 

1906  Mniui 

4S,W6.  ol  wbnni  about  too  were  Europeans  and  a  veiy  unall 
proportion  Arabi  and  Jiwi.  The  Miabilei  are  of  unali  and 
slendtr  figure,  with  very  abort  necki  and  undtr^l«irtl(q)ed  legi. 
~    '   '  re  Sat,  with  short  noK,  thick  lips  and  very  deep-iel 

Mr  compleiion  pale.  Their  dros  is  a  shirt  of  tfaitli 
'  many^oloured-  They  arc  agHculturisli,  and  are 
also  famed 'ai  trader).  Tbe  buichcn.  fruiteren.  batb-houae 
kcepera,  road^weepers  and  carriers  1 
Tangier  to  TripoU  are  nearly  all  Mzal 
re  highly  organised.    The  Alaabile 

lund  throughout  Nonh  Africa.  T^eir  copunerciaj  nonesiy  is 
proverbial.  Nearly  all  read  and  write  Arabic,  though  ui  talking 
g  thenuelvea  they  use  the  Zenata  dialect  ol  the  Berber 
language,  for  which,  in  comn»n  with  other  Berber  peoples, 
they  have  no  written  Ions  surviving.  They  are  Mabomme- 
,  of  the  tbadite  sect,  and  are  icgaided  u  benlia  by  tba 


ipr  tbe  npiul  organ!  (Trail 
r.  Gra/  «d  Wit3a). 

4.  ClDKal  apertwc. 

•■'Cwra. 


a,  CQiattd  tube  (Depbridiuhi?]. 

!'.  Paraph 
.  Phar^i 

i:g' 


na5Ed  by  Metdmikoff  and  Beard,  aeavsge  leads  to  the 
fenaaiiMi  of  an  epibolic  gastrula  and  ciliated  einbtyo  which 
hatches  u  ■  fm^wimnung  larva  nnutkably  like  that  of  a 
FslyibBeu  worm  (D).  The  larva  1)  ptovided  with  posloral 
■ad  perianal  dliatBd  bands,  and  on  dtber  «de  with  a  bunch  ol 


D  littoral  from 
nd  carpets  are 


Sunn: 


laret  by  the  Falimi 

n  independent  state 
they  Sed  to  thrir  pn 


n  tlie  Ibadite),  after  Iheir  oveithrow  at 
«,  took  relugc  during  tbe  10th  cenluiy 
re  they  founded 


to  fun 


y  Ion. 


Iter  tbe  capture  of  El-Agbuat  by  the  French, 
the  Miabites  concludol  with  tbe  Algerian  government,  in  lisi. 
a  convenlioo  by  which  they  engaged  to  pay  an  annual  con- 
tribution of  £iSoa  in  return  for  their  independence.  In  Novem- 
ber 1S81  the  Miab  counliy  was  de£ntl(ly  annexed  to  Algeria. 
Ghardaia  (pop.  7668)  b  the  ca(Htal  at  the  conledenlloa.  and 
next  in  importance  is  Benl-lsguen  (441^).  the  chief  coaiineicial 
centre.  Since  the  etlablishment  of  French  control,  Benl-Iigucn 
has  become  the  dipAl  lor  the  sale  of  European  goods.  French 
engineers  have  tendered  tbe  osses  much  more  fertile  than  they 
used  to  be  by  a  system  of  irrigation  works.  (See  also  Alceiu.) 
Sn  A.  Cnyne.  Li  Utal  (Algiers,  Itn):  Rinn.  OatpBiion  iti 
Utai  (Allien,  iSBs):  AmiT,  £>  ITZot  (I  In  WZaUIti  (Paris, 
IMS).   AUo  ALoiau  and  Biuiaa. 
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N— NABATAEANS 


NA  letter  which  regularly  follows  M  in  the  alphabet,  and, 
like  it  in  its  early  forms  has  the  first  limb  longer  than 
the  others;  thus,  written  from  right  to  left,  \\.  .  The 
Semitic  languages  gradually  diminish  the  size  of  the 
other  two  limbs,  while  the  Greek  and  Latin  alphabets  tend  to 
make  all  three  of  equal  length.  The  earliest  name  of  the  symbol 
was  NuHf  whence  comes  the  Greek  ny  (n)}.  The  sound  of  n 
varies  according  to  the  point  at  which  the  contact  of  the  tongue 
with  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is  made;  it  may  be  dental,  alveolar, 
palatal  or  guttural.  In  Sanskrit  these  four  sounds  are  dis- 
tinguished by  different  symbols;  the  last  two  occur  in  com- 
bination with  stops  or  affricates  of  the  same  series.  The  French 
or  German  n  when  standing  by  itself  is  dental,  the  Englbh 
alveolar,  i.e.  pronounced  like  the  English  /  and  d  against  the 
sockets  of  the  teeth  instead  of  the  teeth  themselves.  The  guttural 
nasal  is  written  in  English  n;  as  in  ring;  for  the  palatal  n  as 
in  lynch  there  is  no  separate  symbol.  The  sound  of  n  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  <f  as  m  stands  to  b;  both  are  ordinarily  voiced 
and  the  mouth  position  for  both  is  the  same,  but  in  pronouncing 
n  the  nasal  passage  is  left  open,  so  that  the  sound  of  n  cai^  be 
continued  while  that  of  d  cannot.  This  is  best  observed  by 
pronouncing  syllables  where  the  consonant  comes  last  as  in  and 
id.  When  the  nasal  passage  is  closed,  as  when  one  has  a  bad  cold, 
m  and  n  cannot  be  pronounced;  attempts  to  pronounce  moon 
result  only  in  bood.  Two  important  points  arise  in  connexion 
with  nasals:  (x)  sonant  nasals,  (2)  nasalization  of  vowels.  The 
cUscovery  of  sonant  nasals  by  Dr  Karl  Brugman  in  1876  (Curtius, 
Sludien,  9,  pp.  285-338)  explained  many  facts  of  language  which 
had  been  hitherto  obscure  and  elucidated  many  cUfficulties  in 
the  Indo-European  vowel  system.  It  had  been  observed,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  same  original  negative  prefix  was  represented  in 
Sanskrit  by  a,  Greek  by  a,  in  Latin  by  in  and  in  Germanic  by  un, 
and  these  differences  had  not  been  accounted  for  satisfactorily. 
Dr  Brugman  argued  that  in  these  and  similar  cases  the  syllable 
was  made  by  the  consonant  alone,  and  the  nasal  so  used  was 
termed  a  sonant  nasal  and  written  9*  lu  most  cases  Sanskrit 
and  Greek  lost  the  nasal  sound  altogether  and  replaced  it  by  a 
vowel  a,  a,  while  in  Latin  and  Germanic  a  vowel  was  developed 
independently  before  the  nasal.  In  the  accusative  singular  of 
consonant  stems  Sans,  pddamt  Gr.  vMa,  Lat.  pedem,  Sanskrit 
and  Greek  did  not,  as  generally,  agree,  but  it  was  shown  that 
in  such  cases  there  were  originally  two  forms  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  sound  beginning  the  next  word  in  the  sentence. 
Thus  an  original  Indo-European  *pedtfi,  would  not  be  treated 
precisely  in  the  same  way  if  the  next  word  began  with  a  vowel 
as  it  would  when  a  consonant  followed.  Sanskrit  had  adopted 
the  form  used  before  vowels,  Greek  the  form  before  consonants 
and  each  had  dropped  the  alternative  form.  The  second  point — 
the  nasalizing  of  vowels — ^is  difficult  for  an  Englishman  to  under- 
stand or  to  produce,  as  the  sounds  do  not  exist  in  his  language. 
Thus  in  learning  to  pronounce  French  he  tends  to  replace  the 
nasalized  vowels  by  the  nearest  soimds  in  English,  making 
the  Fr.  <m  a  nasalized  vowel  (0),  into  Eng.  ong,  a  vowel 
followed  by  a  guttural  consonant.  The  nasalized  vowels  are 
produced  by  drawing  forward  the  uvula,  the  "  tab  '*  at  the  end 
of  the  soft  palate,  so  that  the  breath  escapes  through  the  nose  as 
well  as  the  mouth.  In  the  french  nasalized  vowels,  however, 
many  phoneticians  hold  that,  besides  the  leaving  of  the  nasal 
passage  open,  there  is  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  tongue  in 
pasnng  from  a  to  a.  The  nasalized  vowels  are  generally  written 
with  a  hook  below,  upon  the  analogy  of  the  transliteration  of 
such  sounds  in  the  Slavonic  languages,  but  as  the  same  symbol  is 
'often  used  to  distinguish  an  "  open  "  vowel  from  a  "  dose  "  one, 
the  use  is  not  without  ambiguity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
admissible  to  write  a  for  the  nasalized  vowel  in  languages  which 
have  accent  signs,  e.g.  Lithuanian.  It  is  possible  to  nasalize 
some  consonants  as  well  as  vowels;.  nasaUzed  q>irants  play  an 


important  part  in  the  so-called  "Yankee**  pronunciation  ot 
Americans.  (P.  Gi.) 

NAA8  (pron.  Nace^  as  in  p^e),  a  market  town  of  Co. 
Kildare,  Ireland,  20  m.  S.W.  from  Dublin  on  branches  of  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  lailway  and  of  the  Grand  Canal. 
Pop.  (1901)  3836.  It  is  situated  among  the  foothills  of  the 
Wicklow  Mountains,  close  to  the  river  Liffey.  The  town  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  was  a  residence  of  the  kings  of  Leinster,  the 
place  of  whose  assemblies  is  mariced  by  a  neighbouring  rath  or 
mound.  Naas  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament 
from  1 559  until  the  union  in  x8oo.  Of  a  castle  taken  by  Cromwell 
in  1650,  and  of  several  former  abbeys,  there  are  no  remains. 
Punchestown  racecourse,  2}  m.  S.E.,  is  the  scene  of  well-known 
steeplechases. 

NABATAEANS,  a  people  of  ancient  Arabia,  whose  settlements 
in  the  time  of  Josephus  {Ani,  L  12.  4;  comp.  Jerome,  Quatst, 
in  Gen.  xxv.)  gave  the  name  of  Nabatene  to  the  border-land 
between  Syria  and  Arabia  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Red  Sea. 
Josephus   suggests,   and   Jerome,   apparently   following   him, 
affirms,  that  the  name  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Ishmaelite 
tribe  of  NSb&idth  (Gen.  xxv.  13;  Isa.  Ix.  7),  which  in  later  Old 
Testament  times  had  a  leading  place  among  the  northern  Arabs, 
and  b  associated  with  Kedar  (Isa.  Ix.  7)  much  as  Pliny  v.  1 1  (x  2) 
associates  Nabataei  and  Cedrei.    The  identification  is  rendered 
uncertain  by  the  fact  that  the  name  Nabataean  is  properly 
spelled  with  (  not  /  (on  the  inscriptions,  cf.  also  Arabic  Nabat, 
NabU,  &c.) .  Thus  the  history  of  the  Nabataeans  cannot  certainly 
be  carried  back  beyond  312  B.C.,  at  which  date  they  were  attacked 
without  success  by  Antigonus  I.  Cyclops  in  their  xnotintain 
fortress  of  Petra.   They  are  described  by  Diodorus  (xix.  94  seq.) 
as  being  at  this  time  a  strong  tribe  of  some  10,000  warriors, 
pre-eminent  among  the  nomadic  Arabs,  eschewing  agriculture, 
fixed  houses  and  the  use  of  wine,  but  adding  to  pastoral  pursuits 
a  profitable  trade  with  the  seaports  in  myrrh  and  spices  from 
Arabia  Felix,  as  well  as  a  trade  with  Egypt  in  bitumen  from 
the  Dead  Sea.   Their  arid  country  was  the  best  safeguard  of  their 
cherished  liberty;  for  the  bottle-shaped  cisterns  for  rain-water 
which  they  excavated  in  the  rocky  or  argillaceous  soil  were 
carefully  concealed  from  invaders.    Petra  (q.v.)  or  Sela'  was  the 
ancient  capital  of  Edom;  the  Nabataeans  must  have  occupied 
the  old  Edomite  country,  and  succeeded  to  its  commerce,  after 
the  Edomites  took  advantage  of  the  Babylonian  captivity  to 
press  forward  into  southern  Judaea.*    This  migration,  the  date 
of  which  cannot  be  determined,  also  made  them  masters  of  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  'A^aba  and  the  important  harbour  oC 
Elath.    Here,  according  to  Agatharchides  (iGeog.  Or.  Min.,  i. 
178),  they  were  for  a  time  very  troublesome,  as  wreckers 
and  pirates,  to  the  reopened  commerce  between  Egjrpt  auid 
the  East,  till  they  were  chastised  by  the  Greek  sovereigns  of 
Alexandria. 

The  Nabataeans  had  already  some  tincture  of  foreign  culture 
when  they  first  appear  in  history.  That  culture  was  naturally 
Aramaic;  they  wrote  a  letter  to  Antigonus  "  in  Syriac  letters,'* 
and  Aramaic  continued  to  be  the  language  of  their  coins  aitd 
inscriptions  when  the  tribe  grew  into  a  kingdom,  and  profited 
by  the  decay  of  the  Seleucids  to  extend  its  borders  northward 
over  the  more  fertile  country  east  of  the  Jordan.  They  occtJ4>icd 
9aurftn,  and  about  85  B.C.  their  king  Aretas  (^rith^) 
became  lord  of  Damascus  and  Coele-Syria,  Allies  of  the  first 
Hasmonaeans  in  their  struggles  against  the  Greeks  (x  Mace. 
V.  25,  ix.  35;  a  Mace.  v.  8),  they  became  the  rivals  of  the  Judaemxk 
dynasty  in  the  period  of  its  splendour,  and  a  chief  elesoem  in 
the  disorders  which  invited  Pompey's  intervention  in  PalestiQe. 
The  Roman  arms  were  not  very  successful,  and  King  A  ret  as 
retained  his  whole  possessions,  including  Damascus;  as  a  RomaA 

*  See  Edom,  and  (for  the  view  that  Mai.  i.  i>5,  refers  to  the 
expulsion  of  Edomites  from  their  bad)  Malachi. 
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vmbL*  As  **  allies  "  of  the  Romans  the  Nabataeaas  continued  to 

loansh  throitghout  the  first  Christian  century.    Their  power 

extended  far  into  Arabia,  particularly  along  the  Red  Sea;  and 

Petn  was  a  meeting-place  of  many  nations,  though  its  commerce 

ms  diminisbed  by  the  rise  of  the  Eastern  tnde-route  from 

Mjoshonnus  to  Coptos  on  the  Nile.    Under  the  Roman  peace 

they  lost  their  warlike  and  nomadic  habits,  and  were  a  sober, 

icquisitive,  orderly  people,  wholly  intent  on  trade  and  agri> 

culture  (Strabo  zvi.  4).    They  might  have  long  been  a  bulwark 

between  Rome  and  the  wild  hordes  of  the  desert  but  for  the  short- 

sigfated  cupidity  of  Trajan,  who  reduced  Petra  and  broke  up  the 

Nibstaean  nationality  (105  A.O.).   The  new  Arab  invaders  who 

MOD  pressed  forward  into  their  seats  found  the  remnants  of  the 

Nabataeans  transformed  into  /?i/J^I»,  and  speaking  Aramaic 

like  tbeir  neighbours.    Hence  Nabataeans  became  the  Arabic 

name  for  Aramaeans,  whether  in  Syria  or  Ira)^  a  fact  which  has 

bees  incwrectly  held  to  prove  that  the  Nabataeans  were  origin- 

ally  Aramaean  immigrants  from  Babylonia.    It  is  now  known, 

bovever,  that  they  were  true  Arabs — as  the  proper  names  on  their 

ioaoqitions  ^ow-— who  had  come  under  Aramaic  influence. 

See  especially  cm  this  last  point  (aninst  Quatrem^.  Joum, 
isiat,  x¥.,  voL  ii..  1835).  Ndldeke  in  Ztit.  i.  morgenldnd.  CestU. 
nil  705  aeq.,  xxv.  122  tea.  The  ao^alled  "  Nabataean  Agriculture  " 
(Fotfia  Sabai^ya),  which  professes  to  be  an  Arabic  translation  by 
Ibn  Wabshiya  from  an  ancient  Nabataean  source,  is  a  fonery  of 


tnn.  R.  Dnwuid.  Les  Arabes  en  Syrie  (1907).  For  early  external 
evidence  see  H.  Winckkr,  KeiL  ».  AUe  Test.*  p.  151  seq.;  M.  Streck, 
MiSeil,  d.  vorierasiaL  CtselL  (1906).  pt.  iii..  and  Kuo,  1006,  p.  206 seq. 
The  Nabataean  inscriptions  (sec  Semitic  Languages;  are  collected 
ia  tbe  Corpus  Jnscr.  Semiticorum  of  the  French  Academy,  pt.  ii.; 
see  also  the  Academy's  RiperUrire  ffipigr.  tim. ;  and  the  discussions, 
&c.,  ia  the  writings  of  Clennont'Ganneau  [Ree.  d'archid.  Orient.) 
aod  M.  Lidzbarski  {Handbuck  d.  nard-semU.  Epif.;  Ephemeris  f. 
itm.  Ej»ii.).  For  English  readers  the  selection  in  G.  A.  Cooke, 
KartikSemttic  ImcriptUnu  (Oxford,  1903)  is  the  most  useful. 

(W.  R.S.;S.AC.) 
lABBB,  THOMAS  (b.  1605),  English  dramatist,  was  bom  in 
hnmble  drcumstances  in  Worcestershire.  He  entered  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  in  i6ai,  but  left  the  university  without  taking  a 
dcgm,  and  about  1630  began  a  career  in  London  as  a  dramatist. 
His  works  include:  Covent  Garden  (acted  1633,  printed  1638), 
a  prose  comedy  of  small  merit;  Tottenham  Court  (acted  1634, 
printed  1633),  a  comedy  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  a  holiday 
RSQit  of  the  London  tradesmen;  Hannibal  and  Scipio  (acted 
1635,  printed  1637),  a  historical  tragedy;  The  Bride  (1638),  a 
cotastdy;  Tkc  Unfortunate  Mother  (1640),  an  unacted  tragedy; 
Mkrecosmust  a  iiorali  Mashe  (printed  1637) ;  two  other  masques, 
^P^ts  Glory  and  Presentation  intended  for  the  Prince  his 
Hig^tneue  om  his  Birthday  (printed  together  in  1638);  and  a 
continuation  of  Richard  RnoUes's  Cenerall  Historie  of  the  Twhes 
(1638).  H0  verse  is  smooth  and  musical,  and  if  his  language 
if  sometimes  coarse,  his  general  attitude  is  moral.  The  masque 
of  Uicree^smau-^reaUy  a  morah'ty  play,  in  which  Physander 
after  much  error  b  reunited  to  his  wife  Bellanima,  who  personifies 
the  soul— is  admirable  in  its  own  kind,  and  the  other  two  masques, 
ifighter  in  ccttstmction  but  Ingenious,  show  Nabbes  at  his  best. 

.Nahbes's  pbys  were  collected  In  1639;  and  Microcosmus  was 
printed  in  Dodalcy's  Old  Plays  (1744).  ^^^  ^*'  works,  with  the 
aeeoiion  of  his  continuation  of  Knolles's  history,  were  reprinted 
by  A.  H.  Butlen  in  his  Old  En^isk  Plays  (second  series.  1887). 
See  also  F.  G.  Fleay.  Biog,  Chron.  of  the  English  Drama  (1891). 

KABBAy  a  native  state  of  India,  within  the  Punjab.    Area, 

966  sq.  m.    Pop.  (1901)  397,949.    Its  territQries  are  scattered; 

one  section,  divided  into  twelve  separate  tracts,  lies  among  the 

teritories  of  Patiala  and  Jind,  in  the  east  and  south  of  the 

Ptto|ab;  the  other  section  is  in  the  extreme  south-east.    The 

'Vhde  cMf  the  territories  belong  phjrsically  to  a  plain ;  but  they 

vsjy  in  character  from  the  great  fertility  of  the  Pawadh  region 

to  the  aridity  of  the  Rajputana  desert.  Nabha  is  one  of  the  Sikh 

'  Compare  2  Cor.  xi.  32.  The  Nabataean  Aretas  or  Aeneas  there 
wwntinned  reigned  from  9  B.c.  to  JLd.  4a 


sutes,  founded  by  a  member  of  the  Phulkian  family,  which  esub- 
lished  its  independence  about  1763.  The  first  relatfons  of  the 
state  with  the  British  were  in  i8o7>x8o8,  when  the  raja  obtained 
protection  against  the  threatened  encroachments  of  Ranjit 
Singh.  During  the  Mutiny  in  1857  the  raja  showed  distinguished 
loyalty,  and  was  rewarded  by  grants  of  territory  to  the  value  of 
over  £10,000.  The  imperial  service  troops  of  the  raja  Hira 
Singh  (b.  c.  1843;  succeeded  in  1871)  did  good  service  during  the 
Tirah  campaign  of  1897-98.  The  chief  products  of  the  state  are 
wheat,  millets,  pulses,  cotton  and  sugar.  The  estimated  gross 
revenue  is  £100,000;  no  tribute  is  paid.  The  territory  is  crossed 
by  the  main  line  and  also  by  several  branches  of  the  North- 
western railway,  and  is  irrigated  by  the  Sirhind  canal. 

The  town  of  Nabha,  founded  in  1755,  has  a  station  on  the 
Rajpura-Bhatinda  branch  of  the  North-Westem  railway.  Pop. 
(1901)  18,468. 

See  Phtdhian  States  GoMetteer  (Lahore,  1909}. 

NABIOHA  DHUBYAhI  [ZiySd  ibn  Mu*awlyya]  (6th  and  7th 
centuries),  Arabian  poet,  was  one  of  the  last  poets  of  pre-Islamic 
times.  His  tribe,  the  Bani  Dhubyftn,  belonged  to  the  district  near 
Mecca,  but  he  himself  spent  most  of  his  time  at  the  courts  of 
Hira  and  Ghass&n.  In  Hira  he  remained  under  Mondhir  (Mund- 
hir)  III.,  and  under  his  successor  in  562.  After  a  sojourn  at  the 
court  of  Ghassin,  he  returned  to  Hira  tmder  Nu*mSn.  He  was,. 
however,  compelled  to  flee  to  GhassSn,  owing  to  some  verses 
he  had  written  on  the  queen,  but  returned  again  about  600. 
When  Nu*mftn  died  some  five  years  later  he  withdrew  to  his  own' 
tribe.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  known  Islam.  His  poems  consist  largely  of  eulogies  and 
satires,  and  are  concerned  with  the  strife  of  Hira  and  Ghassftn, 
and  of  the  Bani  Abs  and  the  Bani  Dhubyln.  He  is  one  of  the 
six  eminent  prerlslamic  poets  whose  poems  were  collected  before 
the  middle  of  the  and  century  of  Islam,  and  have  been  regarded 
as  the  standard  of  Arabian  poetry.  Some  writers  consider  him 
the  first  of  the  six. 

,Hts  poems  have  been  edited  by  W.  Ahlwardt  in  the  Diwans  cf  the 
six  ancient  Arabic  Poets  (London,  1870),  and  separately  by  H. 
Derenbourg  (Paris,  1869,  a  reprint  from  the  Journal  asialigue  for 
1868).  (G.W.T.) 

NABOB,  a  corruption  of  the  Hindostani  nawabt  originally  used 
for  native  rulers.  In  the  i8th  century,  when  Clive's  victories 
made  Indian  terms  familiar  in  England,  it  began  to  be  applied 
to  Anglo-Indians  who  returned  with  fortunes  from  the  East. 

NABUA,  a  town  in  the  extreme  S.  of  the  province  of  Ambos 
Camarines,  Luxon,  Philippine  Islands,  on  the  Bicol  river,  about 
32  m.  S.S.E.  of  Nueva  Ciceres,  the  capital.  Pop.  (1903)  18,893. 
Nabua  is  in  the  district  known  as  La  Rinconada — a  name 
originally  given  to  it  on  account  of  its  inaccessibility.  It  is 
connected  by  road,  railway  and  the  Bicol  river  (navigable  for 
light-draft  boats)  with  Nueva  C&ceres.  Nabua  is  the  centre  of 
an  agricultural  region,  which  produces  much  rice  and  some 
Indian  com,  sugar  and  pepper.   The  language  is  Bicol. 

NACAIRB,  Nakkb,  Naquaise  (Arab,  naqdra),  the  medieval 
name  for  the  kettledrum,  the  earliest  representation  of  which 
appears  in  the  unique  MS.  known  as  the  Vienna  Genesis  (5th  or 
6th  century).  Tbe  nacaire  was,  according  to  Froissart ,  among  the 
instruments  used  at  the  triumphal  entry  of  Edward  III.  into 
Calais.  The  Chronicles  of  Joinville  describe  the  instrument  as 
a  kind  of  drum:  "  Lor  il  fist  sonner  les  taboufs  que  1' on  appelle 
nacaires.''  Chaucer,  in  his  description  of  the  tournament  in  the 
Knight*s  Tale,  line  1653,  also  refers  to  this  early  kettledrum. 

NACHMAlflDBS  (Na^anides),  the  usual  name  of  Moses 
BEN  Na91(an  (known  also  as  Ramban),  Jewish  scholar,  was  bom 
in  (jerona  in  X194  and  died  in  Palestine  c.  1 270.  His  chief  work, 
the  Commentary  oa  the  Pentateuch,  is  distinguished  by  originality 
and  charm.  The  author  was  a  mystic  as  well  as  a  philologist, 
and  his  works  unite  with  peculiar  harmony  the  qualities  of  reason 
and  feeling.  He  was  also  a  Talmudist  of  high  repute,  and  wrote 
glosses  on  various  Tractates,  Responsa  and  other  legal  works. 
Though  not  a  philosopher,  he  was  drawn  into  the  controversy 
that  arose  over  the  scholastic  method  of  Maimonides  (q.v.). 
He  endeavoured  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the  worshippers 
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ftnd  the  ezoommanicaton  of  Maimonidcs,  but  he  did  not  succeed 
in  healing  the  breach.  His  homiletic  books,  Epistle  en  Sanctity 
{Iggeretk  ha-qodcsh)  and  Lav  of  Man  {Toratk  ha- Adam) ^  which 
deal  respectively  with  the  sanaity  of  marriage  and  the  solemnity 
of  death,  are  full  of  intense  spirituality,  while  at  the  same  time 
treating  of  ritual  customs— a  combination  which  shows  essential 
Rabbinism  at  its  best.  He  occupies  an  important  position  in  the 
history  of  the  acceptance  by  medieval  Jews  of  the  Kabbala 
(9.9.) ;  for,  though  he  made  no  fresh  omtributions  to  the  philo- 
sophy of  mysticism,  the  fact  that  this  famous  rabbi  was  himself 
a  mystic  induced  a  favourable  attitude  in  many  who  would  other- 
wise have  rejected  mysticism  as  Maimonides  did.  In  1263 
Nabmanides  was  forced  to  enter  into  a  public  disputation  with 
a  Jewish-Christian,  Pablo  Christiani,  in  the  presence  of  King 
James  of  Aragon.  Though  Nachmanides  was  assured  that 
perfect  freedom  of  speech  was  conceded  to  him,  his  defence  was 
pronounced  blasphemous  and  he  was  banished  for  life.  In  1267 
he  went  to  Palestine  and  settled  at  Acre.    He  died  about  1270. 

See  S.  Schechter,  Sttidies  in  Judaism,  first  aeries,  pp.  120  seq.; 
Craeu.  History  of  the  Jews  (English  translation  vol.  iii.  ch.  xvi. 
and  xviL).  (1.  A.) 

nAcHOD,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  Z09  m.  E.N.E.  of 
Prague  by  rail  Pop.  (1900)  9899,  mostly  Czech.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Mettau  river,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Lewin-Nachod  pass. 
The  old  castle  contains  a  collection  of  historical  paintings  and 
archives,  and  there  are  several  old  churches,  of  which  that  of 
St  Lawrence  is  mentioned  as  the  parish  church  in  1350.  The 
town  originally  gathered  round  the  castle  of  Nichod,  of  which 
the  first  lord  was  a  member  of  the  powerful  family  of  Hron, 
in  the  middle  of  the  X3th  century.  It  suffered  much  during  the 
Hussite  Wars,  and  in  1437  was  captured  by  the  celebrated  robber 
knight  Kolda  of  2ampach,  and  retaken  by  George  of  Podebrad 
in  1456  and  included  in  his  estates.  It  was  sold  in  1623,  and  in 
1634  given  to  Ottavio  Piccolomini;  finally,  after  many  changes 
of  ownership,  the  castle  and  titular  lord^ip  came  in  1840  to 
the  princes  of  Schaumburg-Lippe.  The  important  engagements 
fouc^t  near  the  town  on  the  37th  and  28th  of  June  1866  opened 
Bohemia  to  the  victorious  Prussians. 

NACHTIGAU  OUSTAV  (1834-1885),  German  explorer  in 
Central  Africa,  son  of  a  Lutheran  pastor,  was  bom  at  Eichstedt 
in  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  23rd  of  February  1834. 
After  medical  study  at  the  universities  of  Halle,  Wilrzburg 
and  Greifswald,  he  practised  for  a  few  years  as  a  military 
surgeon.  Finding  the  climate  of  his  native  country  injurious 
to  his  health,  he  went  to  Algiers  and  Tunb,  and  took  part,  as  a 
surgeon,  in  several  expeditions  into  the  interior.  Commissioned 
by  the  king  of  Prussia  to  carry  gifts  to  the  sultan  of  Bomu  in 
acknowledgment  of  kindness  shown  to  German  travellers,  he 
set  out  in  1869  from  Tripoli,  and  sucneded  after  two  years' 
joumeyings  in  accomplishing  his  mission.  During  this  period 
be  visited  Tibesti  and  Borku,  regions  of  the  central  Sahara 
not  previously  known  to  Europeans.  From  Bomu  he  went 
to  Bagirmi,  and,  proceeding  by  way  of  Wadai  and  Kordofan, 
emerged  from  darkest  Africa,  after  having  been  given  up  for 
l<»t,  at  Khartum  in  the  winter  of  1874.  His  journey,  graphically 
described  in  his  Sahara  und  Sudan  (3  vols.,  1879-1889),  placed 
the  intrepid  explorer  in  the  front  rank  of  discoverers.  ()n  the 
establishment  of  a  protectorate  over  Tunisia  by  France,  Nachtigal 
was  sent  thither  as  consul-general  for  the  German  empire,  and 
remained  there  until  1884,  when  he  was  despatched  by  Prince 
Bismardt  to  West  Africa  as  special  commissioner,  ostensibly 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  German  commerce,  but  really 
to  annex  territories  to  the  (jerman  flag.  As  the  result  of  his 
mission  Togoland  and  Cameroon  were  added  to  the  German 
empire.  On  his  return  voyage  he  died  at  sea  off  Cape  Palmas 
on  the  80th  of  April  1885,  and  was  buried  at  Grand  Bassam. 

Nachtigars  travels  are  summarized  in  Gustao  NachtigqTs  Reisen 
in  der  Saihara  und  im  Sudan,  by  Dr  Albert  Frankel  (Leipzig,  1887). 
A  French  translation,  by  J.  van  Vollenhoven,  of  that  part  of  his 
work  concerning  Wadai,  appeared  in  the  BuU.  du  comiti  de  fAfriq, 
franqaise  for  1903  under  the  title  of  "  Le  Voyage  de  Nachtieal  au 
Ouadai.**  Nachtigal  died  before  transcribing  his  notes  on  Wadai, 
and  they  were  edited  in  the  (German  edition  by  £.>  Groddeck. 


NADASDY.  TAMIS  U  Count,  called  the  great  paUtine 
(1498-X562),  Hungarian  statesman,  was  the  son  of  Frands  L 
Nidasdy  and  was  educated  at  Grax,  Bologna  and  Rome.    In 
1521  he  accompanied  Cardinal  Cajetan  (whom  the  pope  had  sent 
to  Hungary  to  preach  a  crusade  against  the  Turks)  to  Buda  as 
his  interpreter.   In  1525  he  became  a  member  of  the  ooundl  of 
state  and  was  sent  by  King  Louis  II.  to  the  diet  of  Spires  to  ask 
for  help  m  the  imminent  Turkish  war.   During  his  absence  the 
Moh&cs  catastrophe  took  pUce,  and  Nidasdy  only  returned 
to  Hungary  in  time  to  escort  the  queen-widow  from  Komironti 
to  Pressburg.    He  was  sent  to  offer  the  Hungarian  crown  to 
the  archduke  Ferdinand,  and  on  his  coronation  (Nov.  3rd,  1 527) 
was  made  commandant  Of  Buda.    On  the  capture  of  Buda  by 
Suleiman  the  Magnificent,  N&dasdy  went  over  to  John  Zapolya. 
In  1530  he  successfully  defended  Buda  against  the  imperUlists. 
In  XS33  his  jealousy  of  the  dominant  influence  of  Ludovic 
Gritti  caused  him  to  desert  John  for  Ferdinand,  to  whom  he 
afterwards  remained  faithful.    He  was  endowed  with  enormous 
estates  by   the  emperor,  and   from    1537   onwards  became 
Ferdinand's  secret  but  most  influential  counsellor.  Subsequently, 
as  ban  of  Croatia-Slavonia,  he  valiantly  defended  that  border 
province  against  the  Turks.    He  did  his  utmost  to  promote 
education,  and  the  school  which  he  founded  at  Cj-Sxiget,  where 
he  also  set  up  a  printing-press,  received  a  warm  eulogy  fn>m 
Philip  Melanchthon.    In  1540  Nidasdy  was  appointed  grand- 
justiciar;  in  1547  be  presided  over  the  diet  of  Nagysxombat, 
and  finaUy.in  1559,  was  elected  palatine  by  the  diet  of  Pressburg. 
In  his  declining  years  he  aided  the  heroic  Mikl6s  Zrinyi  against 
the  Turks. 

See  Mihily  Horvith.  The  Life  of  Thomas  NidoMTv  (Hung.)  (Buda. 
1838);  T.  N&daKly.  Family  eorrespondence  of  Thomas  Nddasdy 
(Hung.)  (Budapest.  1882).  (R.  N.  B.) 

NADEN,  CONSTANCE  CAROUNB  WOODHILL  (1858-1889), 
English  author,  was  bom  at  Edgbaston,  on  the  24th  of  January 
1858,  her  father  being  an  architect.  Her  mother  died  just  after 
the  diild's  birth,  and  Constance  was  brought  up  in  the  home  of 
her  grandfather.  In  1881  she  began  to  study  physical  science 
at  Mason  (College,  Birmingham.  In  x  881  she  published  Songs 
and  Sonnets  of  Springtime;  in  1887,  A  Modern  Apostle,  and  other 
Poems.  Her  poems  made  such  an  impression  on  W.  E.  Gladstone 
that  he  included  her,  in  an  article  in  the  Speaher,  among  the  fore- 
most English  poetesses  of  the  day.  After  her  grandfather's 
death  Miss  Naden  found  herself  rich,  and  she  travelled  in  the 
East  and  then  (1888)  settled  in  London.  She  died  on  the  23rd 
of  December  i8iB9.  After  1876  she  had  paid  increasing  attention 
to  philosophy,  with  her  friend  Dr  Robert  Lewins,  and  the  two 
had  formuJated  a  system  of  their  own,  which  they  called  "  Hylo- 
Idealism."  Her  main  ideas  on  the  subject  are  contained  in  a 
posthumous  volume  of  her  essays  {Induction  and  Deduciiou, 
1890),  edited  by  Dr  Lewins. 

NADIA,  or  Nitdoea,   a  district  of  British   India,   in    the 
Presidency   division   of   Bengal.     The   administrative   head- 
quarters are  at  Krishnagai.    Area,  3793  sq.  m.;  pop.  (igox) 
1,667,491.    It  is  a  district  of  great  rivers.    Standing  at  the  head 
of  the  Gangetic  delta,  its  alluvial  surface,  though  stiU  liable  to 
periodical  inundation,  has  been  raised  by  ancient  deposits  of 
silt  sufficiently  high  to  be  permanent  dry  land.   Along  the  entire 
north-eastern  boundary  flows  the  main  stream  of  the  Ganges 
or  Padmft,  of  which  all  the  remaining  rivers  of  the  district 
are  offshoots.    The  BhSgirathl  on  the  eastern  border,  and  the 
Jalangi  and  the  Matabhanga  meandering  through  the  centre 
of  the  district,  are  the  chief  of  those  offshoots,  called  distinctively 
the  "Nadia  rivers."    But  the  whole  surface  of  the  country 
is  interlaced  with  a  network  of  minor  streams,  communicating 
with  one  another  by  side  channels.    All  the  rivers  are  navigable 
in  the  rainy  season  for  boats  of  the  largest  burthen,  but  during 
the  rest  of  the  year  they  dwindle  down  to  shallow  streams,  with 
dangerous  sandbanks  and  bars.    In  former  times  the  Nadia 
rivers  afforded  the  regular  means  of  communication  between 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Ganges  and  the  seaboard;  and  much 
of  the  trade  of  the  district  still  comes  down  to  Calcutta  by  this 
route  during  the  height  of  the  rainy  season.    But  the  railways. 
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«{&  Uie  main  stxcara  of  the  Ctoges  tnd  the  SundartMUM  route, 
now  any  by  far  the  laxger  portion  <d  the  traffic  Rice  is  the 
suple  crap;  bqt  the  dirtiict  ii  not  as  a  whole  fertile,  the  soil 
bang  sandy  and  the  methods  of  cultivation  backward.  It  is 
bavcxaed  by  the  nuun  line  and  also  by  several  branches  of  the 
Eastern  Bengal  railway.  The  battlefield  of  Plaasey  was  situated 
in  this  district,  but  the  floods  of  the  Bhlgirathl  have  washed 
sway  some  part  of  iL 

Nadia  or  Nabadwip,  an  andent  capital  of  Bengal,  was  formeriy 
Anted  on  the  east  bank  of  the  BhAgirathI,  which  has  since 
changed  its  oonzse.  Pop.  (zgox)  xo,88a  It  is  celebrated  for 
the  Sanctis  and  Ifsaming  oHts  pundits,  and  as  the  birthplace 
of  CbaitanjB,  the  Vaishnav  niotmtr  of  the  z6th  century.  Its 
Samkzit  scboob,  called  tab,  Bit  well  known  and  of  andent 
foundattOB. 

■ADiM  [Abolfaxaj  Mahommed  ibn  Is^ftq  ibn  abl  Ya*q11b 

fls-Kadbn]  (d.  995),  of  Bagdad,  the  author  of  one  of  the  most 

intoertlng  works  in  Arabic  literature,  the  Pikrisi  ^*UlAm 

r  fiat  of  the  booksof  all  nations  that  were  to  be  found  in  Arabic  ") 

with  Dotkes  of  the  authors  and  other- particulars,  carried  down 

to  the  year  988.    A  note  in  the  Ldden  MS.  places  the  death  of 

the  author  eight  years  later.   Of  his  life  we  know  nothing.    His 

work  9VCS  as  a  ooiiq>lete  picture  of  the  most  active  intellectual 

period  of  the  Arabian  empire.    He  traces  the  rise  and  growth  of 

philology  and  bd]es4ettres,  of  theology,  orthodox  and  heretical, 

of  law  and  hxstory,  <rf  mathematics  and  astronomy,  of  medidne 

and  akhemy ;  he* does  not  despise  the  histories  of  knighu  errant, 

the  fables  of  Kalila  and  Dimna,  the  facetiae  of  the  "  boon  com- 

paoions,**  the  works  of  ma^jc  and  divination.    But  to  us  no 

part  of  Ills  worii  is  more  interesting  than  his  account  <A  the 

bc&b  of  sects  and  peoples  beyond  Islam.    Here,  fortunately, 

sdD  more  than  in  other  parts  of  his  work,  he  goes  beyond  the 

functions  of  the  mere  cataloguer;  he  tells  what  he  learned  of 

China  from  a  Christian  missionary  of  Nejrin,  of  India  from  a  de- 

acripticMi  of  its  rdigion  compUed  for  the  Barfnedde  Yabya;  his  full 

accDcnts  off  the  Sabians  <rf  Harran  and  of  the  doctrines  of  Mani 

are  of  the  fiist  impfortance  for  the  historian  of  Asiatic  religions. 

Zzaperfect  maauKripCs  of  the'  FUuist  exist  in  Paris,  Letden  and 
*"  The  text  was  prepaied  for  publication  by  G.  FIttselj  and 


aiSxed  after  his  death  by  J.  RAdtger  and  A.  Mailer  (a  vols.,  Leipzig, 
1871-167^).  Fli^l  had  already  given  a  full  analysis  of  the  work 
In  the  Jomrmai  eflkt  German  Oriental  Society,  vol.  xiii.  (1859),  pp. 
55;^-^5o:  -  cf.  E.  G.  Browne,  A  Uierarj  History  of  Persia  (London, 
1902),  K>.  3S3'387*  T.  Houtsma  supplied  a  lacuna  in  Flflgel's 
edkioB  m  the  Yteitna  Oriental  Journal^  voL  iv.  pp.  217  sqq. 


HAXHR  (Arabic  nafir,  "opposite  to,"  used  elliptically  for 
sa^-o-^jmf , "  opposite  to  the  zenith  "),a.  term  used  in  astronomy 
Ux  the  point  in  the  heaveiB  exactly  opposite  to  the  senith,  the 
acBith  and  nadir  being  the  two  poles  of  the  horizon.  It  is  thus 
used  figuratively  of  the  lowest  depth  of  a  person's  spirits  or  the 
lowest  point  in  a  career. 

ffAWftKf^,  KARL  WILHELM  VOH  (1817-1891),  Swiss 
tvt^ajwc*^  was  bom  on  the  37th  of  March  18x7  near  Zurich.  He 
studied  botany  under  A.  P.  de  CandoUe  at  Geneva,  and  graduated 
with  ^  botanical  thesis  at  Zurich  in  1840.  His  attention  having 
been  directed  by  M.  J.  Schldden,  then  professor  of  botany  at 
Jena,  to  the  microsoopical  study  of  plants,  he  engaged  more 
poxtknlarly  in  that  branch  of  research.  Soon  after  graduation 
be  b**-^*"^  PrtBoIdotaU  and  subsequently  professor  extra- 
QRfinaiy^  hi  the  nniverstty  of  Zurich;  in  1852  he  was  called 
to  fifl  the  diair  of  botany  in  the  university  of  Frdburg-in- 
Bids^an;  and  in  1857  be  was  promoted  to  Munich,  where  he 
rcsained  as  professor  until  his  death  on  the  nth  of  May  1891. 
Among  his  noore  important  contributions  to  sdence  were  a  series 
of  papen  in  the  Zeilsckrift  filr  mssensckafUicke  Botanik  (1844- 
iS^tf);  Die  nemem  Algensyskme  (1847);  Gattungen  eimeUiger 
Al^m  (X&49);  FJUstMOipkysiaiogixke  Untersuckungen  (1855- 
185^,  vitli  C.  E.  Cramer;  BeUrUge  tuf  vissensckaftlicken 
BMcmik  (x8s^z868);  a  number  of  papers  contributed  to  the 
S«yal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sdences,  forming  three  volumes  of 
Betantdm  MiUeiktng^  (z86i>i88i);  and,  finally,  his  volume, 

Titme  der  AbstammungsUkre,  pub- 


n 


The  more  striking  of  his  many  and  varied  discoveries  are  embodied 
in  the  Zeitsch.Jur  wiss.  Bot.  In  this  we  begin  with  Nae^cU's  extension 
of  Robert  Brown's  discovery  of  the  nucleus  to  the  pnncipal  families 
of  Crvptogams,  and  the  assertion  of  its  universal  occunrence  in  plants, 
together  with  the  recognition  of  its  vesicular  structure.  There  is 
further  his  invcstisation  of  the  "  mucous  layer  "  (SchUimschicht) 
lining  the  wall  of  aU  normal  cells,  where  he  shows  that  it  consists  ch 
granular  "  mucus,"  which,  at  an  earlier  stage,  filled  the  cell-cavity, 
and  which  diffsn  chemically  from  the  cell-wall  in  that  it  is  nitro- 
genooa.  Thb  layer  he  proved  to  be  never  absent  from  living  cells— 
to  be,  in  fact,  itself  the  living  part  of  the  cell,  a  discovery  which  was 
stmultaaeousl^r  (1846)  made  by  Hugo  von  Mohl  (1805-1873).  who 

Kve  to  the  liviiw  matter  of  the  plant-body  the  name  "  protoplasm." 
connexion  with  these  discovenes,  Naegeli  controverted  Schleiden's 
view  of  the  universality  of  free<elI-formation  as  the  mode  of  cell- 
multiplication,  and  showed  that  in  the  vegetative  organs,  at  least, 
new  oeils  are  formed  by  divbion.  In  the  Zeitsekrifl,  too,  is  Naeecli's 
most  important  aleological  work— such  as  the  paper  on  Caudrpa, 
which  brought  to  ught  the  mnarkable  unseptate  structure  tA  the 
Siphoneae,  and  hu  research  on  Delesseria,  which  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  growth  by  a  single  apical  cell.  Thb  discovery  led 
Naegeli  on  to  the  study  of  the  growing-point  in  other  plants.  He 
consequendy  gave  the  nrrt  accurate  account  of  the  apical  cell,  and 
of  the  mode  oigrowth  of  the  stem  in  various  Mosses  and  Liverworts. 
Subsequeady  be  observed  that  in  Lpcopodium  and  in  Angiospenns 
the  growing-point  has  no  apical  ceU,  but  consUts  of  a  sinaU<eUcd 
menstem,  m  which  the  first  differeiktuition  of  the  permanent  tissues 
can  be  ttaced.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  recorded  in 
the  Zeitsckrin  b  that  of  the  antheridb  and  spermatosoids  of  Ferns 
and  of  Piluiaria,  The  Beitrdg*  sur  wiss.  Botanik  oonsbts  almost 
entirely  of  researches  into  the  anatomy  of  vascular  plants,  while 
the  main  feature  of  the  PflanMenphystologiscke  Untersuchungen  b 
the  exhaustive  work  on  the  structure,  development  and  various 
forms  of  stareh-^ins.  The  Botaniscke  MiUeilungen  include  a 
number  of  papers  m  all  departments  of  botany,  many  of  them  being 
continuations  and  extensions  of  hb  earlier  work.  In  hb  Tkeorie  der 
AbstammungsUkre  Naegeli  introduced  the  idea  of  a  definite  material 
baab  for  Kredity;  the  substance  he  termed  "idioplasm."  Hb 
theory  of  evolution  b  that  the  idioplasm  of  any  one  generation  u 
not  identical  with  that  of  either  its  progenitors  or  its  progeny: 
it  b  always  increasing  in  complexity,  with  the  result  that  each  succes- 
sive generation  marks  an  advance  upon  its  predecessor.  Hence 
variation  takes  place  determinatdy,  and  in  the  higher  direction  only; 
while  variability  b  the  result  of  internal  causes,  and  natural  selection 
plays  but  a  small  part  in  evolution.  Whereas,  on  the  Darwinian 
theory,  all  orEaniution  b  adaptive,  according  to  Naegeli  the  develop- 
ment of  higher  organization  b  the  outcome  of  ue  spontaneous 
evolution  of  the -idioplasm. 

'  More  detailed  accounts  of  Naegeli's  life  and  work  are  to  be  found 
in  Nature,  x6th  October  1891,  and  in  Proc,  Ray.  Soc.,  vol.  Ii. 

(S.  H.  V.*) 

NAESTVED,  a  town  of  Denmark,'  in  the  ami  (county)  of 
PraestS,  near  the  S.W.  coast  of  Zealand,  59  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of 
Copenhagen.  Pop.  (1901)  7162.  From  X140  to  the  Reformation 
it  was  one  of  the  most  important  towns  of  the  kingdom,  though 
dependent  upon  the  monastery  of  St  Peter  (founded  here  in 
X135).  North  of  the  town  (i|  m.)  lies  Herlufsholm,  where 
Admiral  Heriuf  Trolle  founded  a  Latin  school  in  1567,  still 
extant. 

NAEVIUS,  ONAEUS  (c.  364-?  194  B.C.),  Latin  epic  poet  and 
dramatbt.  There  b  great  uncertainty  in  regard  to  hb  life. 
From  the  expression  of  Gellius  (i.  34.'  x)  characterizing  his 
epitaph  as  written  in  a  vein  of  "  Campanian  arrogance  "  it  has 
been  inferred  that  he  was  bom  in  one  of  the  Latin  communities 
settled  in  Campania.  But  the  phrase  "  Campanian  arrogance  " 
seems  to  have  been  used  proverbially  for  "  gasconade  ";  and, 
as  there  was  a  plebeian  gens  Naana  in  Rome,  it  b  quite  as 
probable  that  he  was  by  birth  a  Roman  dtizen.  He  served  cither 
in  the  Roman  army  or  among  the  socii  in  the  first  Punic  War, 
and  thus  must  have  reached  manhood  before  241.  Hb  career 
as  a  dramatic  author  began  with  the  exhibition  of  a  drama  in 
or  about  the  year  435,  and  continued  for  thirty  years.  Towards 
the  dose  he  incurred  the  hostility  of  some  of  the  nobility,  espe- 
dally,  it  b  said,  of  the  Metelli,  by  the  attacks  which  he  made 
upon  them  on  the  stage,  and  at  their  instance  he  was  imprisoned 
(Plautus,  MU.  Chr.  2xx).  After  writing  two  plays  during  hb 
imprboimient,  in  which  he  b  said  to  have  apologized  for  hb 
former  rudeness  (Gellius  iii.  3.  X5),  he  was  liberated  through  the 
interference  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons;  but  he  had  shortly 
afterwards  to  retire  from  Rome  (in  or  about  204)  to  Utica. 
It  may  have  been  during  hb  edle,  when  withdrawn  from  his 
active  career  as  a  dramatbt,  that  he  composed  or  completed  his 
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poem  on  the  fisvt  Punic  war.  Probably  his  latest  composition 
was  the  cpiti^h  alzeady  referred  to,  written  like  the  epic  in 
Satuznian  verse: — 

**  Immortales  mortales  si  foret  fas  flere, 
Flercnt  divae  Camenae  Naevtum  poetam; 
Itaque  postquam  est  Ord  traditus  theaauro 
Obliti  sunt  KQ«nai  loquter  lingua  Latina."  ^ 

If  these  lines  were  dictated  by  a  jealousy  of  the  growing  ascend- 
ancy of  Ennius,  the  life  of  Naevius  must  have  been  prolonged 
considerably  b^nd  304,  the  year  in  which  Ennius  began  his 
career  as  an  author  in  Rome.  As  distingwshed  from  Livius 
Andronicus,  Naevius  was  a  native  Italian,  not  a  Greek;  he  was 
also  an  original  writer,  not  a  mere  ad^ter  or  translator.  If  it 
was  due  to  Livius  that  the  forms  of  Latin  literature  were,  from 
the  first,  moulded  on  those  of  Greek  literature,  it  was  due  to 
Naevius  that  much  of  iu  q>irit  and  substance  was  of  native 
growth. 

Like  Livius,  Naevius  professed  to  adapt  Greek  tn^tedies  and 
.comedies  to  the  Roman  stage.  Among  the  titles  of  his  tragedies  are 
AegistkuSt  Lycurgus,  Andromache  or  Hector  Profieiscens,  Biuus 
Trojanus,  the  last  named  being  performed  at  the  opening  of  Pompey 's 
theatre  (55).  The  national  cast  of  his  {{enius  and  temper  was  shown 
by  his  acvuting  from  his  Greek  originals,  and  proauciqg  at  least 
two  specimens  m  the  fabula  ^raeUxta  (national  drama)  one  founded 
on  the  childhood  of  Romulus  and  Remus  (Lvpw  or  Alimonium 
Romuli  et  Rem^,  the  other  called  Ciastidium,  which  celebrated  the 
victory  of  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  over  the  Celts  (332).  But  it  was 
as  a  writer  of  comedy  that  he  was  most  famous,  most  productive 
and  most  original.  While  he  is  never  ranked  as  a  writer  of  trasedy 
with  Ennius,  Pacuvius  or  Accius,  he  is  placed  in  the  canon  of  the 
giammarian  Volcactus  Sedigitus  third  (imnAediatcly  after  Caedlius 
and  Plautus)  in  the  rank  of  Roman  comic  authors.  He  is  there 
characterizca  as  ardent  and  impetuous  in  character  and  style.  He 
is  also  appealed  to,  with  Plautus  and  Ennius,  as  a  master  of  his 
art  in  one  of  the  prologues  of  Terence.  His  comedy,  like  that  of 
Plautus,  seems  to  nave  been  rather  a  free  adaptation  01  his  originals 
than  a  rude  copy  of  them,  as  those  of  Livius  probably  were,  or  an 
artistic  copy  like  those  of  Terence.  The  titles  of  most  of  them,  like 
those  of  plautus,  and  unlike  those  of  Caecilius  and  Terence,  are 
Latin,  not  Greek.  He  drew  from  the  writers  of  the  old  political 
comedy  of  Athens,  as  well  as  from  the  new  comedy  of  mannere,  and  he 
attempted  to  make  the  stage  at  Rome,  as  it  had  been  at  Athens,  an 
*arena  of  political  and  persoiud  warfare.  A  strong  spirit  of  partisanship 
is  recognized  in  more  than  one  of  the  fragments;  and  this  spirit 
b  thoroughly  popular  and  adverse  to  the  senatorial  ascendancy 
which  became  more  and  more  confirmed  with  the  progress  of  the 
second  Punk:  war.  Besides  hb  attack  on  the  Mctellt  and  other 
members  of  the  aristocracy,  the  great  Sdpm  b  the  object  of  a 
censorious  criticbm  on  account  of  ajyouthful  escapade  attributed  to 
him.  Among  the  few  lines  still  remaining  from  his  lost  comedies,  we 
seem  to  recognize  the  idiomatic  force  and  rapidity  of  movement 
characteristic  of  the  styk:  of  Plautus.  There  b  also  found  that 
love  of  alliteration  which  b  a  marked  feature  in  all  the  older 
Latin  poets  down  even  to  Lucretius.  In  one  considerable  comic 
fragment  attributed  to  him — the  descriptkm  of  a  coquette— there 
is  great  truth  and  shrewdness  of  obscrvatbn.  But  we  find  no 
trace  of  the  exuberant  comic  power  and  geniality  of  hb  great  con- 
temporary. 

He  was  not  only  the  oldest  native  dramatbt,  but  the  first  author 
of  an  epic  poem  {Belium  i'tmicnm)— which,  by  combining  the 
representation  of  actual  contemporary  hbtoiry  with  a  mythical 
background,  may  be  said  to  have  created  the  Roman  wpc  of  epic 
poetry.  TIm*  poem  was  one  continuous  work,  but  was  divided  into 
seven  books  by  a  grammarian  of  a  later  age.  The  earlier  part  of  it 
treated  <^  the  mythkal  adventures  of  Aeneas  in  Sicily,  Carthage 
and  Italy,  and  borrowed  from  the  interview  of  2^us  and  Thetis  in  the 
first  booic  of  the  Iliad  the  idea  of  the  interview  of  Jupiter  and  Venus; 
which  Virgil  has  made  one  oi  the  cardinal  passa^  in  the  Aenetd. 
The  later  part  treated  of  the  evenu  of  the  first  Punk  war  in  the  style 
of  a  metrical  chronicle.  An  important  influence  in  Roman  literature 
and  belief,  which  had  iu  origin  In  Sicily,  first  appeared  in  thb 
poem — ^the  recognitbn  of  the  mythkal  connexk>n  of  Aeneas  and 
hb  Trojans  with  the  foundation  of  Rome.  The  few  reniaintng 
fragments  produce  the  impression  of  vivid  and  rapid  narrative,  to 
which  the  now  of  the  native  Satumbn  verse,  in  contradbtinction 
to  the  wrighty  and  complex  structure  of  the  hexameter,  was  naturally 
adapted. 

The  impression  we  get  of  the  man  b  that,  whether  or  not  he 
actually  enjoyed  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  he  was  a 

* "  If  it  were  permitted  that  immortab  should  weep  for  mortals, 
the  divine  Camenae  would  weep  for  Naevius  the  poet;  for  since  he 
bath  passed  into  the  treasurc-nousc  of  death  men  have  forgotten 
at  Rome  how  to  speak  in  the  Latin  tongue." 


vigorous  representative  of  the  bold  combative  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Roman  commons.  He  was  one  of  those  who  made  the  Latin 
language  into  a  great  organ  of  literature;  The  phrases  still 
quoted  from  him  have  nothing  of  an  antiquated  sound,  while  they 
have  a  genuinely  idiomatic  ring.  As  a  dramatist  he  worked  more 
in  the  q>irit  of  Plautus  than  of  Ennius,  Pacuvius,  Accius  or 
Terence;  but  the  great  Umbrian  humorist  b  aeparaUxl  from  his 
older  contemporary,  not  only  by  Us  breadth  ci  oomk  power,  but 
by  hb  general  attitude  of  moral  and  political  indifference.  The 
power  of  Naevius  was  the  more  genuine  Italian  gift — the  power  of 
satiric  criticism — ^which  was  employed  in  making  men  ridiculous, 
not,  like  that  of  Plautus,  in  extracting  amusement  from  the 
humours,  follies  and  eccentricities  of  life.  Although  our  means  of 
forming  a  fair  estimate  of  Naevius  are  scanty,  all  that  we  do 
know  of  him  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  far  from  being 
the  least  among  the  makexs  of  Roman  literature,  and  that 
with  the  loss  of  hb  writings  there  was  lost  a  vein  of  national 
feeling  and  genius  which  rardy  reappears. 

Fragments,  (dramas)  in  L.  MflUer,  Lroi  Andromiei  et  Cn.  A'oett 
Fabularum  Raiquiae  (1885).  and  iBeltum  Punicum)  in  hb  edition 
of  Ennius  (1884);  monographs  by  E.  Kluasmann  O843);  M.  J. 
Berehcro  (1861):  D.  de  Moor  (1877):  Mommsen,  History  efRcme, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  14.  On  Virgil's  indebtedness  to  Naevius  and  Ennius, 
see  V.  Crivellari,  Qiuu  pneeipue  kaiuU  Verg^ius  ex  Naevio  et  Emmia 
(1889)^ 

NABVUS*  a  term  In  surgery  signifying  that  form  of  tumour 
which  b  almost  entirely  composed  of  enlarged  blood-vessels. 
There  are  three  prindinl  varieties:  (i)  the  capillary  naevus, 
consbting  of  enlarged  capillaries,  frequently  of  a  purplbh  colour, 
hence  the  term  "  port-wine  stain  ";  (2)  the  venous  naevus,  in 
vdiich  the  veins  are  enlarged,  of  a  blubh  colour;  (3)  the  arterial 
naevus,  in  which  there  b  dbtinct  pulsation,  It  being  composed 
of  enlarged  and  tortuous  arteries.  The  naevus  can  be  lessened 
Id  sise  by  pressure.  It  generally  occurs  in  the  skin  or  immediately 
under  it;  sometimes  it  lies  in  the  mouth  in  ooimexion  with  the 
mucous  membrane.  It  b  often  congenital,  hence  the  term 
"  mother's  marie,"  or  it  may  appear  in  early  childhood.  It  often 
grows  rapidly,  sometimes  slowly,  and  sometimes  growth  is 
checked,  and  it  may  gradually  diminish  in  size,  k)sing  its  vascu- 
larity and  becoming  fibrous  and  non-vascular.  Thb  natural  cure 
b  followed  by  less  deformity  than  a  cure  by  artificial  means. 
Various  methods  are  use4  by  surgeons  whoi  an  operation  is 
called  for:  (i)  the  tumour  may  be  excised;  (2)  a  ligature  tightly 
tied  may  be  applied  to  the  base  of  the  tumour;  (3)  inflammation 
may  be  set  up  in  the  growth  by  the  injection  of  irritating  agents. 
— ^in  thb  way  its  vascularity  may  be  checked  and  the  formation 
of  fibrous  tissue  encouraged;  (4)  the  blood  in  the  enlarged  vessels 
may  be  coagulated  by  the  injection  of  coagulating  agents  or  by 
electrolysis. 

NAGA  HILLS,  a  dbtrict  of  Britbh  India  in  the  Hills  division 
of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  It  forms  part  of  the  mountainous 
borderland  lying  between  the  Brahmaputra  valley  and  Upper 
Burma.  Area,  3070  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  102,403.  Towards  the 
N.  lie  the  Patkoi  hiUs,  over  which  British  jurisdiction  has  never 
been  extended;  but  since  1904  the  southern  tract,  formerly 
known  ^  the  "  area  of  politiod  control,"  has  been  Incorporated 
in  the  dbtrict,  thus  extending  Its  £.  boundary  from  the  Dikho 
to' the  Tizic  river.  The  whole  country  forms  a  wild  Mp^^ng^?  of 
forest,  mountain  and  stream.  The  valleys  are  covered  with 
dense  jimgle,  dotted  with  small  lakes  and  marshes.  Coal  is 
known  to  ezbt  in  many  localities,  as  well  as  iron  ore  and  petro- 
leum. The  adminbtrative  headquarters  of  the  district  are  a^ 
Kohima  (pop.  3093),  which  b  garrisoned  by  two  companies  oi 
native  infantry  and  a  battalion  of  military  police.  The  Dimapuis 
Manipur  cart-road  crosses  the  hills,  connecting  Kohima  wit^ 
the  Assam-Bengal  railway. 

Naga  means  "  tutked,"  and  b  the  term  applied  by  the  Assamc 
to  the  wild  tribes  of  the  hills,  of  which  the  chief  dans  are  cal 
Angami,  Ao,  Shota,  Senui  and  Rengma.  The^e  tribes  h&i 
shown  extraordinary  obstinacy  in  their  resbtance  to  the  Biiti 
arms.  Between  1832  and  1849  ten  armed  ezpeditioos  vn 
despatched  to  chastise  them,  and  from  1866  to  2887  there  wi 
eight  more,  a  record  which  exceeds  that  of  the  most  turl 
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tsm  00  Uw  Noith-West  Frontier.   Since  1899,  however,  little 

tnmbk  has  been  experienced 

See  xVofa  SiUs  District  Gaztttetr  (CakutU,  1905). 

1IA6AB.  formerly  Bednxjx,  &  village  and  mined  dty  of  Mysore, 
I»lu;  pop.  (1901)  7x5.  About  1640  the  leat  of  government  of 
the  lajas  of  Keladi  was  transferred  to  this  place.  When  taken 
bj  Hyder  Ali  in  1763,  it  is  said  to  have  yielded  a  plunder  of 
tvdve  millions.  In  1783  it  surrendered  to  a  British  detachment 
Qcder  General  Matthews,  but  being  shortly  after  invested  by 
Tii^Mo  Suhan,  the  garr^n  capitulated  on  condition  of  safe 
coodixt  to  the  coast.  Tippoo  violated  the  stipulation,  put 
Gecend  Irlatthews  and  the  principal  officers  to  death,  and 
impraooed  the  remainder  of  the  force. 

'  NiGiBJUIA,  a  celebrated  Buddhist  phHosopher  and  writer. 
He  is  constantly  quoted  in  the  literature  of  the  later  schools 
d  Boddhism,  and  a  very  large  number  of  works  in  Sanskrit  is 
aitnbsted  to  him.  None  <A  these  has  been  critically  edited  or 
tnmkted;  and  there  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  date 
o(  his  cazeer,  and  as  to  his  opinions.  The  most  probable  date 
seens  to  be  the  early  pArt  of  the  3rd  century  a.d.  He  seems  to 
have  been  born  in  the  south  of  India,  and  to  have  lived  under  the 
parooage  of  a  king  of  southern  Kosala,  the  modem  Chattisgarh. 
Cbioese  and  Tibetan  authorities  differ  as  to  the  name  of  this 
.oiooarcb;  but  it  apparently  is  meant  to  represent  an  Indian 
Rime  Satayihana,  which  is  a  dynastic  title,  not  a  personal  name. 
Of  the  works  he  probably  wrote  one  was  a  treatise  advocating 
tlie  .Uidhyamaka  views  dL  which  he  a  the  reputed  founder; 
untbcT  a  kMig  and  poetical  prose  work  on  the  stages  of  the 
Bodhisattva  career;  and  a  third  a  voluminous  commentary  on 
toe  Uak&frajlti^pdrdmiid  SMra.  Chinese  tradition  ascribes 
to  him  spKol  knowledge  of  herbs,  of  astrology,  of  alchemy 
ifid  of  medidne.  Two  medical  treatises,  one  on  prescriptions  in 
general,  the  other  on  the  treatment  of  eye-disease,  are  said,  by 
Chbese  writers,  to  be  by  him.  Several  poems  of  a  didactic 
character  are  aho  ascribed  to  him.  The  best  known  of  these 
poems  b  The  Friendly  Epistle  addressed  to  King  Udayana. 
A  tnnslation  into  English  of  a  Hbetan  version  of  this  piece  has 
b<en  published  by  Dr  Wenzel. 

AvTBouTiES.— H.  Wenzel.  Journal  of  the  Pali  Text  Society 
fi>66),  pp.  1.32:  T.  WaUCTs.  On  Ynan  CkwAnt.  ed.  by  Rhys  Davids 
23d  S.  W.  Biisbcfl  (London.  1904-1905).  T&ranatha's  CeukichU 
ia  Btiikismus  in  Indien,  trans.  Anton  Schiefner  (Leipzig,  1869): 
W.  WasHljev.  Der  Bmddkismns  (Leipzig,  i860).  (T.  W.  R.  D.) 

IA6ASAKI,  a  town  on  the  south-west  of  the  island  of  Kiushiu, 
Japan,  in  jj'  44'  N.,  1 29*  51'  E.,  with  163,334  (1905)  inhabitants, 
a^  a  foreign  settlement  containing  a  population  of  400  (ex- 
ii^^sog  dunese).  The  first  port  of  entry  for  ships  coining  from 
the  south  ot  the  west  to  Japan,  it  lies  at  the  head  of  a  beautiful 
iskt  some  3  m.  long,  which  forms  a  splendid  anchorage,  and  is 
Ivftiy  used  by  ships  coming  to  coal  and  by  warships.  Marine 
prodiuis,  oal  and  cotton  goods  are  the  chief  exports,  and  raw 
ccAtoo,  inm,  as  well  as  other  metals  and  materials  used  for  sbip- 
ba:ldiii^  a)i»titute  the  principal  imports.  The  value  of  imports 
^■proaches  iifioojooo  annually.  That  of  exports  has  fluctuated 
(na^deraUy.  In  1889  it  was  £1,005,367,  but  in  1894  it  was  only 
£h4^19,  and  does  not  generally  exceed  £450,000.  The  moist 
:apKtast  industries  of  the  town  are  represented  by  the  engine 
vc^  of  Aka-no-ura,  three  large  docks  and  a  patent  slip,  the 
prc^KTty  of  the  Biitsu  Bishi  Company.  Steamers  of  over  6000 
t 'OS  lave  been  constmcted  at  these  docks,  which,  as  well  as  the 
ci^ipie  works,  are  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  the  inlet. 
Tbe  brisk  atmosphere  of  business  that  pervades  them  does  not 
Kkh  the  town  on  the  eastern  side,  which  lies  under  the  shadow  of 
fortsts  of  tombstones  that  cover  the  over-looking  hills.  Nagasaki 
«  BAed  as  a  coaling  stati<m.  The  coal  is  obtained  chiefly  from 
TabsUma,  an  islet  8  m.  S.E.  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour, 
od  to  lesser  quantities  from  two  other  islets,  Naka-no-shima 
2nd  Ha^ma,  which  lie  about  x  m.  farther  out.  These  sources 
cf  scpi^,  however,  show  signs  of  exhaustion.  There  are  several 
iiyvaiit  health  resorts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nagasaki, 
BotaUy  Unzen,  with  its  sulphur  qnings. 

Nagasaki  owed  its  earliest  importance  to  foreign  intercourse. 
Oisiaafiy  called  Fnkae-no-ura  (Fukae  Bay),  it  was  induded  in 


the  fief  of  Nagasaki  Kotaro  in  the  lath  century,  and  from  him 
it  took  its  name.  But  it  remained  an  insignificant  village  until 
the  i6th  century,  when,  becoming  the  headquarters  of  Japanese 
Christianity,  and  subsequently  the  sole  emporium  of  foreign 
trade  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Chinese,  it  devdopcd 
considerable  prosperity.  The  opening  of  the  port  of  Moji  for 
export  trade  deprived  Nagasaki  of  its  monopoly  as  a  coaling 
station,  and  the  visits  of  war  vessels  were  reduced  when  Russia 
acquired  Port  Arthur,  Great  Britain  Wd-hai-wd  and  Germany 
Kiaochow.  On  the  north  side  of  the  channel  by  which  the 
harbour  is  entered  there  ^ands  a  diff  called  Takaboko,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Pappenberg,  has  long  been  rendered  notorious 
by  a  tradition  that  thousands  of  Christians  were  predpitated 
from  it  in  the  17th  century  because  they  refused  to  trample  on 
the  Cross.  It  has  been  condusivdy  proved  that  the  legend 
is  untrue. 

NA6AUR  or  Nagore,  a  town'  in  India,  in  Jodhpur  state  of 
Rajputana,  with  a  sution  on  the  Jodhpur-Bikanir  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  13,377.  Nagaur  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  more  than 
4  m.  in  circuit.   It  has  given  its  name  to  a  famous  breed  of  cattle. 

NAOELSBACH,    CARL    FRIEDRICH    (1806-1859),    German 

classical  scholar,  was  bom  at  W6hrd  near  Nuremburg  on  the  28th 

of  March  1806.    After  studying  at  Erlangen  and  Berlin,  he 

accepted  in  1827  an  appointment  at  the  Nuremberg  gymnasium, 

and  was  professor  of  classics  at  Eriangen  from  1842  till  his  death 

on  the  2xst  of  April  1859.    Nagdsbach  is  chiefly  known  for  his 

excellent  Lateiniscke  StUistik  (1846;  9th  ed.  by  Ivan  Mdller, 

1905).    Two  other  important  works  by  him  are  Die  Homenscke 

Tkeologie  (1840;  3rd  ed.  by  G.  Autenrieth,  1886)  and  Die 

Nackkamenscke  Tkeologie  (1857). 

^  See  J.  L.  Doederlein,  Geddchtnissrede  fUr  Hem  K.  F..  ffdgetsback 
(1859):  article  by  G.  Autenrieth  in  AUgemeine  Deutscke  Biograpkie, 
xxiii.  (1886). 

NAOINA,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Bijnor  district  of  the 
United  Provinces,  on  the  Oudh  &  Rohilkhand  railway,  48  m. 
N.W.  of  Moradabad.  Pop.  (1901)  2141 2.  There  is  considerable 
trade  in  sugar,  besides  manufactures  of  guns,  glassware  (cspedally 
bottles  for  the  use  of  pilgrims  carrying  the  sacred  water  of  the 
Ganges  from  Hardwar),  ebony  wares,  hemp-sacking  and  cotton 
doth. 

NAOODB,  a  native  sUte  of  Central  India,  in  the  Baghdkhand 
agency.  Area,  501  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901)  67,092,  showing  a  de- 
crease of  20%  in  the  decade,  due  to  famine;  estimated  revenue, 
£1 1,000.  The  chief,  whose  title  is  raja,  is  a  Rajput  of  the  Parihar 
dan.  The  town  of  Nagode  is  17  m.  W.  of  the  British  station  of 
Sutna.  Pop.  (1901)  3887.  It  was  formerly  a  military  canton- 
ment, and  has  an  Anglo-vemaciilar  school  and  dLipensary. 
The  former  capital  (until  1 720)  was  Unchahra. 

NAQOTA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Owari,  Japan,  on 
the  great  trunk  railway  of  Japan,  235  m.  from  Tokyo  and  94  m. 
from  Kioto.  Pop.  (1903)  284,829.  It  is  the  fifth  of  the  chief 
dties  in  Japan.  It  lies  near  the  head  of  the  shallow  Isenumi 
Bay,  about  30  m.  from  the  port  of  Yokkaichi,  with  which  it 
communicates  by  light-draught  steamers  and  by  rail.  The 
castle  of  Nagoya,  erected  in  1610,  never  suffered  in  war,  but  in 
modem  times  became  a  military  dcp6t;  the  interior  contains 
much  splendid  decoration.  The  central  keep  of  the  dtadel  is 
a  remarkable  stmcture,  covering  close  upon  half  an  acre,  but 
rapidly  diminishing  in  each  of  its  five  storeys  till  the  top  room 
is  only  about  12  yds.  square.  Gabled  roofs  and  hanging  rafters 
break  the  almost  pyramidal  outline;  and  a  pair  of  gold-plated 
dolphins  8  ft.  high  form  a  striking  finiaL  Both  were  removed 
in  1872,  and  one  of  them  was  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  in  1873; 
but  they  have  been  restored  to  their  proper  site.  The  religious 
buildings  of  Nagoya  indude  a  very  fine  Buddhist  temple,  Higa^i 
Hongwanji.  Nagoya  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  great  seats  of  the 
pottery  trade;  13I  m.  distant  are  the  potteries  of  Seto,  where 
the  first  ^azed  pottery  made  in  Japan  was  produced  by  Kato 
Shirozaemon,  after  a  visit  to  China  in  1229.  From  Kato's  time 
Seto  continued,  during  several  centuries,  to  be  the  chief  centre 
of  ceramic  production  in  Japan,  the  manufacture  of  porcelain 
bring  added  to  tiiat  of  pottery  in  the  X9th  century.    All  the 
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products  of  the  flourishing  industry  now  carried  on  there  and  at 
other  places  in  the  province  are  transported  to  Nagoya,  for  sale 
there  or  for  export.  Cotton  mills  have  been  cstablbhed,  and  an 
extensive  buuness  is  carried  on  in  the  embroidery  of  handker* 
chiefs.  Another  of  its  celebrated  manufactures  is  arimctsu- 
skUHfri,  or  textile  fabrics  (silk  or  cotton),  dyed  so  as  to  show  spots 
in  relief  from  which  the  colour  radiates.  It  is  further  distin- 
guished as  the.  birthplace  of  doisonni  enamelling  in  Japan,  all 
work  of  that  nature  before  1838 — ^when  a  new  departure  was  made 
by  Kaji  Tsunekichi — Shaving  been  for  purposes  of  subordinate 
decoration.  Quantities  of  doisonni  enamels  are  now  produced 
in  the  town. 

NAGPUR,  a  dty,  district  and  division  of  British  India,  in  the 
Central  Provinces.  The  dty  is  1x25  ft.  above  the  sea;  railway 
station,  520  m.  £.  of  Bombay.  Pop.  (1901)  127,734.  The  town 
is  well  laid  out,  with  several  parks  and  artificial  lakes,  and  has 
numerous  Hindu  temples.  The  prettily  wooded  suburb  of  Sita- 
baldi  contains  the  chief  government  buildings,  the  houses  of 
Europeans,  the  railway  station  and  the  cantonments,  with  fort 
and  arsenal.  In  the  centre  stands  Sitabaldi  Hill,  crowned  with 
the  fort.  Beyond  the  station  Ues  the  broad  sheet  of  water 
known  as  the  Jama  Talao,and  farther  east  is  the  dty.completdy 
hidden  in  a  mass  of  foliage.  Handsome  tanks  and  gsirdens, 
constructed  by  the  Mahratta  princes,  lie  outside  the  dty.  The 
palace,  built  of  black  basalt  and  profusely  ornamented  with 
wood  carving,  was  burnt  down  in  1864,  and  only  the  great  gate- 
way remains.  The  garrison  consists  of  detachments  of  European 
knd  native  infantry  from  KamptL  Nagpur  is  the  headquarters 
of  two  corps  of  rifle  volunteers.  It  is  the  junction  of  two  im- 
portant railway  systems — ^the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  to  Bombay 
and  the  Bengal-Nagpur  to  Calcutta.  The  large  weaving  popu- 
lation maintain  their  reputation  for  produdng  fine  fabrics. 
iThere  are  steam  cotton  mills  and  machinery  for  ginning  and 
pressing  cotton.  The  gaol  contains  an  impor-.ant  printing 
establishment.  Education  is  provided  by  two  aidxl  colleges — 
the  Hislop  and  the  Morris,  called  after  a  missionary  and  a  former 
chief  commissioner;  four  high  schools;  a  law  school;  an 
agricultural  school,  with  a  class  for  the  sdcntific  training  of 
teachers;  a  normal  school;  a  zenana  mission  for  the  manage- 
ment of  girls'  schools;  an  Anglican  and  two  Catholic  schools  for 
Europeans.  There  are  several  libraries  and  jeading  rooms, 
and  an  active  Anjuman  or  Mahommedan  sodety. 

The  District  or  Nagpuk  has  an  area  of  384  sq.  m.  Pop. 
(1901)  751,844.  It  lies  immediatdy  below  the  great  tableland 
of  the  Sktpura  range.  A  second  line  of  hills  shuts  in  the  district 
on  the  south-west,  and  a  third  runs  from  north  to  south,  parting 
the  country  into  two  plains  of  unequal  size.  These  hills  are  all 
offshoots  of  the  S&tpuras,  and  nowherei  attain  any  great  ele- 
vation. Thdr  heights  are  rocky  and  sterile,  but  the  valleys  and 
lowlands  yidd  rich  crops  of  com  and  garden  produce.  The 
western  plain  slopes  down  to  the  river  Wardhft,  is  watered  by  the 
Jam  and  Madftr,  tributaries  of  the  WardhA,  and  contains  the 
most  highly-tilled  land  in  the  district,  abounding  in  fruit  trees 
and  the  richest  garden  cultivation.  The  eastern  plain  (six  times 
the  larger),  stretching  away  to  the  confines  of  Bhandftra  and 
Chinda,  consists  of  a  rich  undulating  country,  luxuriant  with 
mango  groves  and  dotted  towards  the  east  with  countless  small 
tanks.  It  is  watered  by  the  Kanhfln,  with  its  tributaries,  which 
flows  into  the  Waingangft  beyond  the  district.  The  prindpal 
crops  are  millets,  wheat,  oil-seeds  and  cotton.  There  are  steam 
factories  for  ginning  and  pressing  cotton  at  the  military  canton- 
ment of  Kampti,  which  was  formerly  the  chief  centre  of  trades. 
An  important  new  industry  is  manganese  mining.  The  district 
b  traversed  by  the  two  lines  of  railway  which  meet  at  Nagpur 
dty,  and  several  branches  are  under  construction. 

The  Division  of  Nagpur  comprises  the  five  districts  of  Nagpur, 
Bhandira,  Chinda,  Wardhft  and  Bala^iat.  Area,  23,521  sq.  m. 
Pop.  (looi)  3,728,063,  showing  a  decrease  of  9%  in  the  deosde. 

See  Nagimr  Dis^ia  GoMtUeer  (Bombay,  1908). 

NAGYKANIZSA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Zala, 
137  m.  S.W.  of  Budapest  by  rail.  Pop.  (xgoo)  23,255.  It 
possesses  distilleries  and  brick-making  factories,  and  has  trade 


in  cereals  and  cattle.  Nagykaniaa  once  ranked  as  the  second 
fortress  of  Hungary,  and  consequently  pbyed  an  important  pan 
during  the  wars  with  the  Turks,  who,  having  gain^  possession 
of  it  in  1600,  hdd  it  until,  in  J690,  after  a  siege  of  two  years, 
it  was  recovered  by  the  Austrian  and  Hunguian  forces.  In 
1702  the  fortifications  were  destroyed. 

NAG  YKIKINDA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Toront&i« 
152  m.  S.E.  of  Budapest  by  rail  Ptop.  (zgoo)  24,843,  of  which 
about  60  %  are  Servians.  Being  one  of  the  centres  of  production 
of  the  famous  wheat  of  the  Banat,  its  flour  industry  is  important. 
Fruit-farming  and  cattle-rearing  are  extensivdy  carried  on  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

NAQTSZEBEN  (Ger.  Hermannstadi,  Rumanian  5iM«),  a  town 
of  Hungary,  in  Transylvania,  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
Szeben,  122  m.  S.S.E.  of  Kolozsvar  by  raiL    Pop.  (xgoo)  26,077, 
of  whom  16,141  were  Saxons  (Germans),  7x06  Rumanians, 
and  5747  Magyars.    It  is  beautifully  situated  at  an  altitude 
of  141 X  ft.  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Cibin  (Hungarian,  Sxcben), 
endrdcd  on  all  sides  by  the  Transylvanian  Alps.    It  is  the  seat 
of  a  Greek  Orthodox  (Rumanian)  archbishop,  and  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Protestants  for  the  Transylvanian  drde.    Some 
parts  of  Nagyszeben  have  a  medieval  appearance,  with  houses 
built  in  the  old  German  style.    The  most  noteworthy  of  its  public 
buildings  is  the  handsome  Protestant  Churdi,  begun  in  the  X4th 
century  and  finished  in  1520,  in  the  Gothic  style,  oontainins  a 
beautiful  cup-shaped  font,  cast  by  Mdster  Leonhardus  tn  1438, 
and  a  large  mural  painting  of  the  Crucifixion  by  Johannes  von 
Rosenau  (x445)*    In  the  so-called  New  Church,  comprising  the 
west  part  of  the  whole  building,  which  ii  an  addition  of  the 
r6th  century,  are  many  beautiful  memorials  of  Saxon,  itotablea. 
Other  buildiiigs  are:  the  Roman  Catholic  parish  church,  founded 
in  1726;  the  church  of  the  Ursuline  nuns,  built  in  1474;  the 
town  luJl,  an  imposing  building  of  the  x 5th  century,  purchased 
by  the  munidpality  in  1545  and  containing  the  archives  of  the 
"  Saxon  nation."    The  Brukcnthal  palace,  built  in  1777-1787 
by  Baron  Samud  von  Brukenthal  (172X-X803),  governor  of 
Transylvania,  contains  an  interesting  picture-gallezy  with  good 
examples  of  the  Dutch  school,  and  a  library.    'Tht  museum 
contains  a  natural  history  section  with  the  complete  fauna 
and  flora  of  Transylvania,  and  a  rich  ethnognq>hical  section. 
Nagyszeben  has  a  law  academy,  a  seminary  for  Greek  Orthodox 
priests,  a  military  academy  and  several  secondary  scboolsL 
There  are  manufactures  of  doth,  linen,  leather,  caps,  boots, 
soap,  candles,  ropes,  as  well  as  breweries  and  distilleries. 

The  German  name  of  the  town  is  traceable  to  Hermaxm,  a 
dtizen  of  Nuremberg,  who  about  the  middle  of  the  X2th  century 
established  a  colony  on  the  ^x>t.  In  the  X3th  century  it  bore 
the  name  of  VUla  Hermanni.  Under  the  last  monarchs  of  the 
native  Magyar  dynasty  Hermannstadt  enjoyed  exceptional 
privileges,  and  its  commerce  with  the  East  rose  to  importance. 
In  the  course  of  the  x5th  and  x6th  centuries  it  was  several 
times  besieged  by  the  Turks.  At  the  beginning  of  1849  it  was 
the  scene  of  several  engagements  between  the  Austriax&s  and 
Hungarians;  and  kter  in  the  year  it  was  several  times  taken 
and  retaken  by  the  Rusdans  and  Hungarians. 

NAGTSZOMBAT  (Ger.  Tymau),  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the 
county  of  Pozsony,  1x5  m.  N.W.  of  Budapest  by  xidl.     Pt^. 
(1900)  12,422.    It  is  situated  on  the  Tmava,  and  has  played  an 
important  r61e  in  the  ecclesiastical  histmy  of  Hungary.     It 
gained  prominence  after  1543,  when  the  archbishop  of  Esztezsom 
and  primate  of  Hungary  niade  it  his  residence  after  the  capture 
of  Esztergom  by  the  Turks.  In  omsequence  numerous  churches 
and  convents  were  built,  and  the  town  acquired  the  title  of  "  Little 
Rome."    It  possesses  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary  for  priests, 
and  was  the  seat  of  a  university  founded  in  1635,  which  tvas 
transferred  to  Budapest  in  1777.    In  1820  the  archbishcsp's 
residence  was  again  removed  to  Escteigom.    It  has  an  active 
trade  in  cereals  and  cattle. 

NAGY*VARA0  (Ger. .  Grosswardein),  a  town  of  Hungary) 
capital  of  the  county  of  Bihar,  153  m.  E.S.E.  of  Budapest  by 
raU.  Pop.  (1900)  47,0x8.  It  is  situated  in  a  |^n  on  both  banks 
of  the  river  SebeskdrOs,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
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uid  cuTiB  OD  a  brisk  tnuic 
(mil  ind  wine.  About  6  a.  S.  o[  the  town  ii  the  villag*  o(  H.jai 
rtkli  roouins  the  PtispOk  FdidO  or  Biihofi'i  Bathi,  with  warm 
ulJM  and  iutphurous  walcn  (^j"  to  103*  F.),  lued  bolh  for 
dnnkiat  and  bathing  in  caxa  of  inumia  and  (crof ula. 

Nicy-Vlrad  is  one  of  the  oldai  lowos  In  Hungary.  lu 
bihopric  wai  founded  by  St  Ladiilaui  In  loSo.  The 
wa  datrayed  by  the  Tatar*  in  ia4i.  Peace  wu  concluded 
bm  on  the  i4lh  of  Febmary  ijjS  between  Ferdinand 
Annrii  vid  hit  rival  John  Zipolya,  voivode  of  Traniyh 
In  is}6  UipUKd  into  the  poneiiion  of  Tianiyivania,  but 
aftervaidi  revetted  lo  Austria.  In  1598  the  fartrcsi  1 
swxBsliiIly  besieged. by  the  Turki,  but  it  fell  into  Ihdi 
in  iMb  and  wai  recovered  by  the  Austriani  In  l6g).  The 
Creek  Old-United  or  Cailiolic  bishopric  wai  loundcd  in  i}Tfi- 

MtBt,  a  river  of  Ccmiany,  ■  lefl-banli  ItibiiUry  of  the  Rhine, 
roes  near  Selbadi  in  the  Oldenburg  principality  of  Biritenfeld. 
Tm  locne  distance  it  fonns  the  boundaiy  between  the  Bavuiaa 
Pabiinale  and  the  Piuniu  Rhine  Province,  and  it  falls  into  the 
Ihise  at  Bingen.  its  length  ii  78  m.,  but  it  il  too  shallow  and 
locky  la  be  navioble.  lis  pieiuresque  valley,  through  which 
nms  the  nllwiy  from  BingerhrUck  la  NeunLirthen,  li  largely 
visited  by  touriiti. 

Sr  SchKiguu.  duUOltia  KaXtuli  (Kteunach.  iBgo]. 

■AHDAnU  nOCX.  a  Xortb  and  Central  Anericui  Indian 
stork.  Nahuas  or  Ndnuil-xas  wu  the  collective  name  for  the 
dsninanl  Indian  people*  of  Meiico  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
OMqaen,  and  the  Nahuallaa  stock  consisted  of  the  Nahuas  (or 
Amca)and  >  lew  icaltered  ttiba  in  Central  America. 

URtm  (Hebrew  for  "  rich  in  comfort  [is  God]  ••),  an  Old 
TeoaiMSt  prophet.  The  name  occurs  only  in  the  book  of  Nahum; 
-"■"—■■'  ^'    - '■  ■-       cribal  error  tor  "  Rehum."    Of  the 

But  tbe  locality  denoted  by  the 
naio.  Uler  tradition  luocislcd 
nst  which  he  propbetied, 
>  place  bearing  the  name 
I  is  still  shown.'  Accord- 
t  of  I  village  in  Galilee, 
::nIurya.D.  (tbe  Galilean 
uia  "  viUage  of  Nihum," 
:  but  cf.  John  vii.  ig, 
•bicb  termt  to  Imply  that  in  the  time  of  Christ  no  prophet 
was  KipfiDKd  to  have  come  out  of  Galilee).  E.  Nestle  has 
rnfoitA  to  locate  Elkoi  "  beyond  Betogsbra  "  (i.e.  Eleulhcro- 
polii.  mod.  Bal  /Urin)  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (c(.  Pat.  Eipl. 
fmmdQuarl-  SlMltmna,  1879,  pp.  ijA-i^g). 

Book  or  Nahhii.— The  original  heading  of  Nabum'i  prophecy 
is  nnuiaed  in  the  second  put  of  tbe  superscription:  "  [The 
boc*  oil  tbe  vision  of  Nahum  Uie  Elkoihite"  (cf.  tbe  similar 
hodimgi  in  Isaiah.  Obadiah  and  Habakkuk).  The  first  pan 
("  Oncie  cooccming  Nineveh  ")  i>  a  lllc  edilorfal  insertion,  but 
oxTHtly  docribes  the  main  contents  of  the  lillle  book. 
Camlrma  ef  lit  Bent.     (1)  Clwpltn  i.  end  H. — The  prophcey 
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•d  lack;  (H  coDtaJni  an  oracle  of  Vahweh  directed 
nf  Hi  AWyna  ["  BchoM,  I  am  aniiui  ihec.  aith 
OKI."  >.  tj):  <i)  again  gives  a  vivid  piciuieof  wir  an 
lich  aie  10  overtake  and  humiliate  Nineveh,  ai  they  I 
Tmken  No-Amon  (u.  Egyptian  Thebei.  n.  «-io); 
pKiured  at  lutile  and  the  min  ccenptete  '"•-  "■^ 
Ktly  leligiaui  motive  fmni  ibeae  chipi 
vine  Dame  occiin  opiy  in  the  repealed 
aim  ibee,  laith  the  Locd  td  Hoati,"  iL 
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fine  pkluie  is  given  of  YahKt 

The  Lord  (Yshweh)  la  a  )r^>  Co- 
«Bgnh  and  il  (uH  of  wiath."  Theefl 
ic  physical  iiniverK  are  fordbly  de 
rher  bind.  God  earra  lor  thoie  that 
'.  7l,  but  overwhelm!  Hii  enefniea  (v 
crae.  (ijMs»  th    ■     ■■ 


fudah,  per 


■iSMhe^^.  .- 


lat  publiilwl 
11  1^  the  w 
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-i.  and  U.  i,  3.  Heb.  text)  Ihm  ha> 
yon.    It  *a>  long  ago  noticed  thai 
(racea  ol  in  ilpbahetie  lerMic  survive  in  thii  lection  ol  the  booki 

iddroied.  who  have  usually  been  identibd  with  the  people  or  ciiy 
of  Nineveh;  in  m.  lit,  ij  and  feetiainly)  i.  ij  f-ii.  1  Heb.) 
JudahappcantobeaddreMd.  Tbeieatoli.  I-IJ.I>,  i.l  hasbien 
recondnicted  by  H.  Gunkel  and  G.  Bickell  b  aa  to  lorm  ■  complete 
alphabetic  paalm  with  contents  ol  an  achatakvical  cbiractcr.  and 
i>  regarded  by  them  u  a  later  addition  to  the  book.  Ic  miy  be  a 
"  geoeraliaing  upplement  "  prefind  by  the  editor .  poiajbly  because 
the  original  mtrodudion  to  the  oracle  had  been  mutilatM.  It  is 
genFfallv  held  l>y  criikal  icholars  that  L  i.^  43.  ts.  and  ii.  i  cer. 
tainly  do  not  pmcnd  Irom  Nahum;  i,  9-17  may.  however,  belong 
to  the  prophet.  The  phenomena  are  conflicting  and  a  completely 
BtiilactDry  aolutioD  setmi  to  he  impossible. 

DaU  0/  Nakum'i  OracU.—The  dale  of  the  compoiition  of 
Nabum's  prophecy  must  lie  between  6o7-<io6,  when  Nineveh  wai 
captured  and  deilmyed  by  tbe  Bibyloniani  and  hf  edes,  and  the 
capture  o(  Thebes  (No-Amon)  which  ia  alluded  lo  In  iii.  >-te. 
This  was  eSecied  lot  tbe  tceotid  lime  and  most  completely  by 
Assur-bani-pal  In  665  or  6As  n.C-  The  tone  of  tbe  prophecy 
suggcsli,  on  the  one  hand,  Ihal  the  fall  of  Nineveh  is  imminent, 
while,  on  the  other,  the  reference  to  Thebes  suggests  that  [he 
disaster  that  had  befallen  11  was  stilt  freshly  remembered.  On 
the  whole  a  date  aomewbat  near  606  is  more  probable.  It  ii 
notevotlby  thai  no  reference  Is  made  lo  the  raloration  of  the 
BOtthem  kingilom  oflinel,orlhereturaolill(iitei.  Tbepoeliy 
of  the  book  is  of  a  high  order, 
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HAIK.  or  Kayai,  from  a  Sanskrit 

ipondinglo  that  of  corpora];  ind  Hyder  All  of  Mysore 
I  of  being  called  Hildar  Niik,  analogous  lo  "  le  petit 
lor  Napoleon.    It  was  also  tbe  title  of  the  petty 
dynutie)  (hat  aro«  in  S.  India  on  the  downfall  of  the  Hindu 
npire  ol  Vijayansgar  in  the  16th  century. 
HAIL  [0.  Eng.  tuttal.d.  Dutch,  Ger.,Swed.iMg^:  tbe  word  it 
also  related  to  Lat.  m/wr,  Gr.  Uruf ,  Sans.  nojUdj)  i  word  IppHed 
both  to  the  homy  covering  to  tbe  upper  suriace  of  the  eitremilic* 
le  fingers  and  toei  of  man  and  tbe  Quadrumana  (kc  Sxitt 
DtiiUL  SiELtTON),  and  also  to  a  beaded  pin  or  spike  dI 
il.  commonly  of  iron.    Tbe  piindpil  use  of  nails  is  In  wood- 
work (joineiy  ind  carpenlery),  but  they  arc  also  employed  In 
lumeroui  other  trado.    Siie,  form  ol  beid,  nature  of  p^nt,  and 
ipecialusetillgivenimciladiflerenlclissciof  nails.     Thus  we 
live  lacks,  ^>rig*  and  brad)  for  very  inull  mils;  rose,  clasp 
and  ciout.  according  to  the  lor     o(  held;  and  flat  pobiK  or 
•harp  poinU  according  to  the  tapn  of  the  xnke.    According  to 
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the  method  of  manufacture  nails  fall  into  four  principal  dasses: 
(i)  hand-wrought  nails;  (a)  machine-wrought  and  cut  nails; 
(3)  wire  or  French  nails;  and  (4)  cast  nails. 

The  nailer  handicraft  was  formerly  a  great  industry  in  the 
country  around  BirminghanL  The  nails  are  forged  from  nail- 
rods  heated  in  a  small  smith's  hearth,  hammered  on  an  anvil,  the 
nail  length  cut  off  on  a  chisel  and  the  head  formed  by  dropping 
the  spike  into  a  hole  in  a  "  bolster  "  of  steel,  from  which  enough 
of  the  spike  is  left  projecting  to  form  the  head.  In  the  case  of 
clasp  nails  the  head  is  formed  with  two  strokes  of  the  hammer, 
while  rose  nails  require  four.  The  heads  of  the  larger-sized  nails 
are  made  with  an  " Oliver"  or  mechanical  hammer,  and  for 
ornamental  or  stamped  heads  "  swages  "  or  dies  are  employed. 
The  conditions  of  life  and  labour  among  the  hand  nailers  in 
England  were  exceedingly  unsatisfactory:  married  women  and 
young  children  of  both  sexes  working  long  hours  in  small  filthy 
sheds  attached  to  their  dwellings;  their  employment  was  con- 
trolled by  middle-men  or  nail-masters,  who  supplied  them  with 
the  naU-rods  and  paid  for  work  done,  sometimes  in  money  and 
sometimes  in  kind  on  the  truck  system.  Machine-wrought  and  cut 
nails  have  supplanted  most  corresponding  kinds  of  hand-made 
nails.  Horse  nails  are  still  made  by  hand-labour.  These  are 
made  from  the  finest  Swedish  charcoal  iron,  hammered  out  to  a 
sharp  point.  They  must  be  tough  and  homogeneous  throughout, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  their  breaking  over  and  leaving 
portions  in  the  hoof. 

In  161 7  Sir  D.  fiulmer  devised  a  machine  for  cutting  nail-rods, 
and  in  1 790  T.  Clifford  patented  a  device  for  shaping  the  rods,  but 
the  credit  of  perfecting  machinery  mainly  belongs  to  American 
enterprise  (the  first  American  patent  appears  to  be  that  of 
Ezekiel  Reed,  dated  1786).  The  machine,  fed  with  heated  (to 
black  heat  only)  strips  of  metal,  usually  mild  steel,  having  a 
breadth  and  thickness  sufficient  for  the  nail  to  be  made,  shears 
off  by  its  slicer  the  "  nail  blank,"  which,  falling  down,  is  firmly 
clutched  at  the  neck  till  a  heading  die  strikes  against  its  upper 
end  and  forms  the  head,  the  completed  nail  passing  out  through 
an  incUned  shoot.  In  large  nails  the  taper  of  the  shank  and 
point  is  secured  by  the  sectional  form  to  which  the  strips  are 
rolled;  brads,  sprigs  and  small  nails,  on  the  other  hand,  are  cut 
from  uniform  strips  in  an  angular  direaion  from  head  to  point, 
the  strip  being  turned  over  after  each  blank  is  cut  so  that  the 
points  and  heads  are  taken  from  opposite  sides  alternately,  and 
a  umform  taper  on  two  opposite  sides  of  the  nail,  from  head  to 
point,  is  secured.  The  machines  turn  out  nails  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  varying  with  the  size  of  the  nails  produced  from  about 
100  to  xooo  per  minute.  Wire  or  French  nails  are  made  from 
round  wire,  which  is  unwound,  straightened,  cut  into  lengths  and 
headed  by  a  machine  either  by  intermittent  blows  or  by  pressure, 
but  the  pointing  is  accomplished  by  the  pressure  of  dies.  Cast 
nails,  which  are  cast  in  sand  moulds  by  the  ordinary  process,  are 
.used  principally  for  horticidtural  purposes,  and  the  hob-naib  or 
tackets  of  ^oemakers  are  also  cast. 

See  Peter  Bariow,  Eneydopaedia  t^  Arts,  Manufactures  and 
Machinery  (1848):  Bucknall  dmith.  Wire,  Its  Manufacture  and 
Uses  (New  York.  1891). 

NAIL  VIOLIN  ((jer.  Nagdgeiget  Nagdkarnumica),  a  musical 
curiosity  invented  by  Johann  Wilde,  a  musician  in  the  imperial 
orchestra  at  St  Petersburg.  The  nail  violin  or  harmonica  consists 
of  a  wooden  soundboard  about  li  ft.  long  and  i  ft.  wide  bent  into 
a  semicircle.  In  this  soundboard  are  fixed  a  number  of  iron  or 
brass  nails  of  different  lengths,  tuned  to  give  a  chromatic  scale. 
Sound  is  produced  by  friction  with  a  strong  bow,  strung  with 
black  horsehair.  An  improved  instrument,  now  in  the  collection 
of  the  Hochschule  in  Beriin,  has  two  half-moon  sound-chests  of 
different  sizes,  one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  forming  terraces.  In 
the  rounded  wall  of  the  upper  sound-chest  are  two  rows  of  iron 
staples,  the  upper  giving  the  diatonic  scale,  and  the  lower  the 
intermediate  chromatic  semitones.  History  records  the  luune  of 
a  sini^  virtuoso  on  this  instrument,  which  has  a  sweet  bell-like 
tone  but  limited  technical  possibilities;  he  was  a  Bohemian 
musician  called  Senal,  who  travelled  all  over  Germany  with  his 
instrument  about  1780-1790.  (K.  S.) 


NAINI  TAL,  a  town  and  distria  of  British  India,  in  the 
Kumaon  division  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  town  is  6400  ft. 
above  sea-level.  Pop.  (1901)  7609.  Naini  Tal  is  a  popular 
sanatorium  for  the  residents  in  the  plains,  and  the  summer  head- 
quarters of  the  government  of  the  province.  It  is  situated  on  a 
lake,  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  and  is  subject  to  landslides; 
a  serious  catastrophe  of  this  kind  occurred  in  September  1880. 
The  ai^roacb  from  the  plains  is  by  the  Rohilkhand  and  Kumaon 
railway  from  Bareilly,  which  has  its  terminus  at  Kalhgodam, 
22  m.  distant  by  cart  road.  There  are  several  European  schools, 
besides  barracks  and  convalescent  dep6t  for  European  soldiers. 

The  District  of  Naini  Tal  comprises  the  lower  hills  of 
Kumaon  and  the  adjoining  Tarai  or  submontane  strip.  Area, 
2677  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901)  311,237,  showing  a  decrease  of  15-4% 
in  the  decade.  The  district  includes  the  Gagar  and  other 
foothills  of  the  Himalayas,  which  reach  an  extreme  height  of 
nearly  9000  ft.  The  Bhabar  tract  at  their  base  consists  of  boulders 
from  the  mountains,  kmong  which  the  hill  streams  are  swallowed 
up.  Forests  cover  vast  tracts  of  the  hill-country  and  the  Bhabar. 
Beyond  this  is  the  Tarai,  moist  and  extremely  unhealthy.  Here 
the  prindpal  crops  are  rice  and  wheat.  In  the  hills  a  small 
amount  of  tea  is  grown,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  fruit. 
The  only  railway  is  the  line  to  Kathgodara. 

See  Naini  Tai  Distria  GastUeer  (Allahabad,  1904). 

NAIRN,  a  royal,  municipal  and  pob'ce  burgh  and  county  town 
of  Naimdiire,  Scotland.  Pop.  of  the  royal  burgh  (1901)  soSg. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Moray  Firth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nairn  and 
on  its  left  bank,  is|  m.  N.E.  of  Inverness  by  the  Highland 
railway.  The  town,  though  of  immemorial  age,  shows  no  signs 
of  its  antiquity,  bdng  bright,  neat  and  modem.  It  attracts 
many  summer  visitors  by  its  good  sea  bathing  and  excellent 
golf-course.  The  industries  include  salmon  fishing,  deep-sea 
fishing,  the  making  of  rope  and  twine  and  the  freestone  quarries 
of  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  a  commodious  harbour  with 
breakwater  and  pier.  Nairn  belongs  to  the  Inverness  district 
group  of  parliamentary  burghs  (Forres,  Fortrose,  Inverness  and 
Nairn),  Nairn  was  originally  called  Invemame  (the  mouth  of 
the  Nairn).  It  was  made  a  royal  burgh  by  Alexander  I.  (d.  1 1 24) . 
but  this  diarter  having  been  lost  it  was  confirmed  by  James  V'l. 
in  1589. 

NAIRNE.  CAROLINA,  Baroness  (i 766-1845),  Scottish  son« 
writer,  was  bom  in  the  "  auld  hoose  "  of  Cask,  Perthshire,  on 
the  1 6th  of  August  1 766.    She  was  descended  from  an  old  family 
which  had  settled  in  Perthshire  in  the  X3th  century,  and  could 
boast  of  kinship  with  the  royal  race  of  Scotland.    Her  father, 
Laurence  Oliphant,  was  one  of  the  foremost  supporters  of  the 
Jacobite  cause,  and  she  was  named  Carolina  in  memory  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward.  In  the  schoolroom  she  was  known  as  **  pretty 
Miss  Car,"  and  afterwards  her  striking  beauty  and  pleasing 
manners  earned  for  her  the  name  of  the  "  Flower  of  Stratheam." 
In  1806  she  married  W.  M.  Nairae,  who  became  Baron  Nalroe 
(see  below)  in  1824.     Following  the  example  set  by  Bums  in  the 
Sods  Musical  Museum,  she  undertook  to  bring  out  a  collection 
of  national  airs  set  to  appropriate  words.    To  the  collection  she 
contributed  a  large  number  of  original  songs,  adopting   the 
signature  "  B.  B."— "  Mrs  Bogan  of  Bogan."    The  music  was 
edited  by  R.  A.  Smith,  and  the  collection  was  published    at 
Edinburgh  tmder  the  name  of  the  Scottish  Minstrel    (1821* 
1834).    After  her  husband's  death  in  1830  Lady  Nairae  took 
up  her  residence  at  Eniuskerry,  Co.  Wicklow,  but  &he  spent 
much  time  abroad.    She  died  at  Cask  on  the  36th  of  October 

1845- 

Her  songs  may  be  classed  under  three  beads:   (i)    those 
illustrative  of  the  characters  and  manners. of  the  old  Scottish 
gentry,  such  as  "  The  Laird  o'  Cockpen,"  "  The  Fife  Laird/* 
and  "  John  Tod  ";  (2)  Jacobite  songs,  composed  for  the  nx^t 
part  to  gratify  her  kinsman  Robertson,  the  aged  chief  of  St  rowan,  i 
among  the  best  known  of  which  are  perhaps  "  Wha  *U  be  Kinjt  I 
but  CharUe?  "  "  Chariie  is  my  darling,"  "  The  Hundred  PipersT^ 
"  He's  owre  the  Hills,"  and  "  Bonnie  Charlie's  noo    awa  "* 
and  (3)  songs  not  included  under  the  above  heads,  ranging  over 
^  p.  variety  of  subjects  from  "  Caller  Herrin'  "  to  the  "  Land  o*  the ' 
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LeaL"    For  vivadty,  genuine  pathos  and  bri^t  wit  her  Bongs 
are  soifMssed  only  by  those  of  Bums. 

Lady  Nainie's  husband,  William  Murray  Naime  (x 757-1830). 
He  was  descended  from  Sir  Robert  Nairne  of  Strathord  (c.  163&- 
16S3),  a  supporter  of  Charles  II.,  who  was  created  Baron  Naime 
in  1681.  After  his  death  without  issue  the  barony  passed  to 
his  soo-in-law.  Lord  William  Murray  (c.  1 665-1 736),  the  husband 
of  his  only  daughter  Margaret  (1669-1747)  and  a  younger  son 
of  John  Murray,  ist  marquess  of  Athole.  William,  who  took 
the  nasie  of  Naime  and  became  and  Baron  Naime,  joined  the 
standard  of  the  Jacobites  in  17x5;  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Preston  and  was  sentenced  to  death.  He  was,  however, 
pardoned,  but  his  title  was  forfeited.  His  son  John  (c.  1691- 
1770),  who  but  for  this  forfeiture  would  have  been  the  3rd 
fiaron  Nairne,  was  also  taken  prisoner  at  Preston,  but.  he  was 
scon  set  at  liberty.  In  the  rising  of  1745  he  was  one  of  the 
JacolHte  leaders,  being  present  at  the  battles  of  Prestonpans,  of 
Falkirk  and  of  CuUoden,  and  consequently  he  was  attainted  in 
1746;  but  escaped  to  France.  His  son  John  (d.  1782)  was  the 
father  of  WiUiam  Murray  Naime,  who,  being  restored  to  the 
barony  of  Naime  in  1824,  became  the  5th  baron.  The  male  line 
became  extinct  when  his  son  William,  the  6th  baron  (1808-1837), 
died  unmarried.  The  next  heir  was  a  cousin,  Margaret,  Baroness 
Keith  of  Stonehaven  Marischal  (1788-1867),  vrilfe  of  Auguste 
Charles  Joseph,  comte  de  Flahaut  de  la  Billarderie,  but  she  did 
not  daim  the  title.  In  1874,  however,  the  right  of  her  daughter, 
the  wife  of  the  4th  marquess  of  Lansdowne,  was  allowed  by  the 
Hfiftse  of  Lords. 

For  Lady  Naimc's  songs,  see  Lays  from  StratJuam,  arrange  loitk 
Sympkamies  and  Accompaniments  for  the  Pianoforit  by  Finlay  Dun 
(1846):  voL  i.  of  the  Modem  ScoUish  Minstrel  (1857):  L^e  and 
S-jmgs  e§  the  Baroness  Naime,  vfith  a  Memoir  and  Poems  of  Caroline 
Ctifkaat  the  Younger,  edited  by  Charles  Rogers  (1869,  new  ed. 
i»6).  See  also  T.  L.  Kington-Oliphant.  Jacobite  Lairds  of  Cask 
(1870). 

MAIRKSHIRE,  a  north-eastem  county  of  Scotland,  bounded 
W.  and  S.  by  Invemess-shire,  £.  by  Elginshire  and  N.  by  the 
Moray  Firtb.    It  has  an  area  of  103,429  acres  or  161 -6  sq.  m., 
and  a  coast  line  of  9  m.  and  is  the  fourth  smallest  county  in 
Scotland.  The  seaboard,  which  is  skirted  by  sandbanks  danger- 
cos  touiavigation,  is  Hncd  by  low  dunes  extending  into  Elginshire. 
PaiaBcl  with  the  coast  there  b  a  deposit  of  sand  and  gravel 
about  90  ft.  high  stretching  inland  for  4  or  5  m.    This  and  the 
undulating  plain  behind  are  a  continuation  westward  of  the  fertile 
Lai^  of  Moray.    From  this  region  southward  the  land  rises 
rapidly  to  the  confines  of  Invemess-shire,  where  the  chief  heights 
occur.    Several  of  these  border  hills  exceed  3000  ft.  in  altitude, 
the  highest  being  Cam  Glas  (3163  ft.).    The  only  rivers  of 
impctftance  are  the  Findhom  and  the  Nairn,  both  rising  in 
lBvemci»-shire.    The  Findhom  after  it   leaves  that   county 
takes  a  noainly  north-easterly  direction  down  Strathdcam  for 
17  m.  aad  enters  the  sea  to  the  north  of  Forres  in  Elginshire 
after  a  total  course  of  70  m.    The  Nairn,  shortly  after  issuing 
from  Strathnaim,  flows  towards  the  N.E.  for  is  m.  out  of  its 
oxmpkte  course  of  38  m.  and  falls  into  the  Moray  Firth  at  the 
county  town.    There  are  eight  lochs,  all  small,  but  the  loch  of 
Clans  is  of  part^pilar  interest  because  of  its  examples  of  crannogs, 
Cri  bke-dwellin^  Nairnshire  contains  many  beautiful  woods  and 
nach  picturesque  and  romantic  scenery. 

CeoUgy. — ^The  county  is  divided  geologically  into  two  clearly- 
vsarieed  portions.  The  southern  and  larger  portion  is  compcwed 
fd  i&e  eastern.  Dalradian  or  younger  Highland  schists  with  associated 
era  sate  loasses;  this  forms  all  the  higher  ground.  The  low-lying 
Tionbem  part  of  the  country  bordering  Moray  Firth  is  occupied  by 
(M  Red  Sandstone.  The  schistose  rocks  are  mainly  thin  bedded 
isk^eotts  pieisMs.  schists  and  c)uartrites;  between  I^altaschyle 
aad  Ciea^  an  Daimb  a  more  massive  higher  horixon  appears  in  the 
ceatrt  ti  a  synclinal  foM.  Porphyritic  gneiss  is  found  on  the  flanks 
€<  Cans  nan  tri-t^heaman.  The  schists  ate  frequently  intersected 
br  ^kes  of  granite,  amphibolite,  &c.  Three  masses  cif  granite  arc 
(wad  peoetratiag  the  schtsu;  the  largest  lies  on  the  eastern 
l>3iadary.  ard  extends  from  about  Lethen  Bar  Hill  southward  by 
Afddacb  and  Glenferness  to  the  Bridge  of  Dulae.  The  second 
«ass  cm  the  oppontc  side  of  the  county  belongs  mainly  to  Inverness 
bat  tW  graiiitc  reaches  into  Nairn  on  the  slopes  of  Bein  nan  Creagan 
asd  Bat  Buidhe  Mhor.    A  smaller  mass  near  Rait  Castle,  with  brgc 


mnk  crystals  of  orthodaae,  has  been  employed  as  a  buikUi^  stone. 
On  the  denuded  surface  of  the  schists  the  Ok!  Red  Sandstmie  was 
deposited  and  formerly  doubtless  covered  most  of  the  county; 
outlying  patches  still  remain  near  Drynachan  Lodge  and  n«ur 
Highland  Boath  in  Muckle  Bum.  The  LowtT  Old  Red  rocks  are 
basal  breccias  fcrflowed  by  shales  with  cakareous  nodules  containing 
fossil  fish.  The  Upper  Old  Red,  which  is  found  usually  nearer  the 
coast,  is  unconformable  on  the  Lower  series;  it  consists  of  red 
shales  and  days  and  oblk|uely  bedded  sandstones.  Glacial  deposits 
are  widely  spread;  thi^  comprise  a  Lower  Boulder  Clay,  a  series 
of  gravels  and  sands,  followed  by  an  Upper  Boulder  Clay,  above 
which  comes  a  aeries  of  gravel  deposits  forming  ridges  on  the  moor- 
land between  the  Nairn  and  Findhom  rivers.  A  fine  kame,  resting 
on  the  plain  of  sand  and  gravd,  lies  between  Meikle  Kildruromie 
and  Loch  Flemingtoo,  south  of  the  railway.  Traces  of  the  old 
marine  terraces  at  100  ft.,  50  ft.  and  25  ft.  are  found  near  the  coast, 
as  well  as  considerable  accumulations  of  blown  sand. 

Climate  and  Industries. — ^The  climate  is  healthy  and  equable. 
The  temperature  for  the  year  averages  47*  F.,  for  January  38*  F., 
and  for  July,  58*  F.  The  mean  annual  rainfall  is  35  in.  The  soil 
of  the  alluvial  plain,  or  Laigh,  is  light  and  porous  and  careful  cultiva- 
tion has  rendered  it  very  fertile;  and  there  is  some  rich  land  on  the 
Fmdhora.  Although  the  most  advanced  methods  of  agriculture  are 
in  use.  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  surface  »  capable  01  tillage,  only 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  area  being  under  crops.    The  hills  are  mostly 


^nite  quarries 

and  the  sea  and  salmon  fisheries  of  the  Nairn  practically  represent 
the  industries  of  the  shire,  apart  from  agriculture.  The  Highland 
Railway  from  Forres  to  Inverness  crosses  the  north  of  the  shire. 

Population  and  GovemmenL — In  189 1  the  population  numbered 
9155  and  in  1901  it  was  9391,  or  57  persons  to  die  sq.  m.  Besides 
the  county  town  of  Nairn  (pop.  5089),  there  are  toe  parishes  of 
Ardctach  ^p.  773).  and  Auldearn  (pop.  of  parish  1293,  of  village 
313).  Nairn  and  Elgin  shires  combine  to  return  one  member  to 
parliament,  and  the  county  town  belongs  to  the  Inverness  district 
group  of  parliamentary  burghs  (Forres,  Fortrose.  Inverness  and 
Nairn).  The  shire  forms  a  sheriffdom  with  Inverness  and  Elgin 
and  a  sheriff-substitute  sits  alternately  at  Nairn  and  Elgin. 

History. — ^The  cotintry  was  originally  peopled  by  the  Gadic 
or  northern  Picts.  Stone  drdes  believed  to  have  been  raised 
by  them  are  found  at  Moyncss,  Auldeam,  Urchany,  Ballinrait, 
Dalcross  and  Croy,  the  valley  of  the  Nairn  being  espedally  rich 
in  such  relics.  To  the  north  of  Dubie  Bridge  is  a  monolith 
called  the  Princess  Stone.  A  greater  number  of  the  mysterious 
prehistoric  stones  with  cup-markings  occur  in  Nairn  than  any< 
where  else  in  Scotbnd.  Mote  hills  are  also  common.  Whether 
there  was  any  effective  Roman  occupation  of  the  land  so  far 
north  is  an  open  question,  but  there  is  little  evidence  of  it  in 
Naim,  beyond  the  occasional  finding  of  Roman  coins.  Columbia 
and  his  successors  made  valiant  efforts  to  Christianize  the  Picts, 
but  it  was  bng  before  thdr  hbours  began  to  tell,  although  the 
saint's  name  was  preserved  late  in  the  X9th  century  in  the  annu^ 
fair  at  Auldeam  caUed  "St  Colm's  Market,"  while  to  his 
biographer  Adamnan — corrapted  into  Evan  or  Wean — ^was 
dedicated  the  church  at  Cawdor,  where  an  old  Cdtic  bdl  also 
bears  this  name.  By  the  dawn  of  the  loth  century  the  Picts  had 
been  subdued  with  the  help  of  the  Norsemen,  and  Naim,  which 
was  one  of  the  districts  colonized  by  the  Scandinavians,  as 
part  of  the  andent  province  of  Moray,  soon  afterwards  became 
an  mtegral  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  Macbeth  was 
one  of  the  kings  that  Moray  gave  to  Scotland,  and  his  name  and 
memory  survive  to  Ihe  present  day.  Hardmuir,  between  Brodie 
and  Naim,  is  the  reputed  heath  where  Macbeth  met  the  witches. 
Territorially  Moray  was  greattycontractedin  the  reign  of  Davidl., 
and  thenceforward  the  history  of  Naim  merges  in  the  main  in 
that  of  the  bishopric  and  earMqm  of  "NLony  (see  Elgin).  The 
thane  of  Cawdor  was  constable  of  the  king's  castle  at  Nairn, 
and  when  the  heritable  sheriffdom  was  esUblished  towards  the 
close  of  the  14th  century  this  office  was  also  filled  by  the  thane 
of  the  time. 

BiBLlOGRAraT.— Charles  J.  G.  Rampini.  History  of  Moray  and 
Naim  (Edinburgh,  1897);  Book  of  tke  tkanes  of  Cawdor  (Spalding 
Club)  (Edinburgh,  1859);  Brodic  Cruickshank.  Place  Names  0/ 
Naimskire  (1897):  G.  Bain,  Tke  Clooa  Cairns  and  Circles  (Nairn. 
1899). 

NAIROBI,  capital  of  the  British  East  Africa  protectorate 
and  of  the  province  of  Ukamba,  337  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Mombasa 
and  357  m.  S.E.  of  Port  Florence  on  Victoria  Nyanza.    Pop. 
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(1907)  4737,  indnding  350  Europeans  and  1753  Indians.  Nairobi 
is  built  on  the  Athi  plains,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kikuyu  hills  and 
5450  ft.  above  the  sea;  it  commands  magnificent  views  of 
Kilimanjaro  and  ML  Kenya.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Uganda  railway,  of  the  military  forces  in  the  protectorate,  and 
of  the  Colonists'  Association.  It  is  divided  into  European,  Indian 
and  native  quarters.  Midway  between  the  European  and  Indian 
quarters  stands  the  town  hall.  The  other  public  buildings  include 
railway  works,  places  of  worship  (Protestant,  Roman  Catholic, 
Mahommedan  and  Hindu)  and  schools,  an  Indian  baiaar,  a 
general  hospital  and  waterworks— the  water  being  obtained 
from  springs  13  m.  distant. 

The  site  of  Nairobi  was  selected  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
Uganda  railway,  and  the  first  buildings  were  erected  in  1899. 
For  some  time  nearly  all  its  inhabitants  were  railway  officials 
and  Indian  codies  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  line.  In 
xgoa  the  surrounding  highlands  were  found  to  be  suitable  for 
European  settlement,  and  Nairobi  speedily  grew  in  importance; 
in  1907  the  headquarteis  of  the  administration  were  transferred 
to  it  from  Mombasa.  The  town  is  provided  with  dubs,  cricket 
and  athletic  grounds  and  a  racecoune. 

NAIVASHA,  the  name  of  a  lake,  town  and  province,  in  British 
East  Africa.  The  lake,  which  is  roughly  drcular  with  a  diameter 
of  some  Z3  m.,  lies  at  an  altitude  of  6135  ft.  on  the  crest  of  the 
highest  ridge  in  the  eastern  rift-valley  between  the  Kikuyu 
escarpment  on  the  east  and  the  Mau  escarpment  on  the  west. 
It  is  fed  from  the  north  by  the  rivers  Gilgal  and  Morendat,  but 
has  no  known  outlet.  The  rivers,  which  have  a  minimum  dis- 
charge of  100  cub.  ft.  per  second,  run  in  deep  gullies.  The  water 
of  the  lake  is  fresh;  the  shore  in  many  places  is  lined  with 
papyrus.  North  and  north-west  the  lake  is  dosed  in  by  the 
volcanic  Bum  hUls;  to  the  south  towers  the  extinct  volcano  of 
Longonot.  Hippopotami  and  otters  frequent  the  lake,  and  on  an 
island  about  z  m.  from  the  shore  are  large  numbers  ci  antelopes 
and  other  game.  Naivasha  was  discovered  in  1883  by  Gustav 
Adolf  Fischer  (1846-1886),  one  of  the  early  explorers  of  the  Tana 
and  Masai  regions,  and  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  continuance 
<^  the  rift-valley  through  equatorial  Africa.  Fischer  was 
followed  later  in  the  same  year  by  Joseph  Thomson,  the  Scottish 
explorer.  The  railway  from  Mombasa  to  Victoria  Nyanza 
skirts  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  and  on  the  railway  close  to 
the  lake  is  built  the  town  of  Naivasha,  6230  ft.  above  the  sea, 
391  m.  N.W.  by  rail  of  Mombasa  and  193  m.  S.E.  by  rail  of  Port 
Florence  on  Victoria  Nyanza.  Naivuha  province  contains 
much  land  suitable  for  colonization  by  white  men,  and  large  areas 
were  leased  to  Europeans  by  the  British  authorities  in  1903  and 
subsequent  years.  The  East  Africa  Syndicate  acquired  a  lease 
of  soo  sq.  m.  in  the  valley  of  the  Gilgal  and  surrounding  country 
north  of  Lake  Naivasha.  North-west  of  the  lake  and  along  the 
Molo  river  the  3rd  Lord  Delamere  obtained  a  grant  of  155 
sq.  m. 

NAJARA.  ISRAEL  BEN  HOSES,  Hebrew  poet,  was  bom  in 
Damasou  and  wrote  in  the  latter  part  of  the  i6th  century  (1587- 
1599).  He  was  inspired  by  the  mystical  school,  and  his  poems 
are  marked  by  their  bold,  sensuous  images,  as  well  as  by  a  depth 
of  feeling  unequalled  among  the  Jewish  writers  of  his  age. 
He  often  adapted  his  verses  to  Arabic  and  Turkish  melodies. 
To  tunes  which  had  been  associated  vdth  light  and  even  ribald 
themes,  Najara  wedded  words  which  reveal  an  intensity  of 
religious  emotion  which  often  takes  a  form  indistinguishable 
from  love  poetry.  Some  pietist  contemporaries  condemned  his 
work  for  this  reason;  but  this  did  not  prevent  many  of  his 
poems  from  attaining  wide  popularity  and  from  winning  their 
way  into  the  prayer-book.  In  fact,  Najara  could  claim  the 
authority  of  the  Biblical  "  Song  of  Songs  "  (mystically  inter- 
preted) for  his  combination  of  the  language  of  human  love  with 
the  expression  of  the  relationship  between  God  and  humanity. 

He  published  during  his  lifetime  a  collection  of  his  poems,  SoHis 
ef  Israd  (Zemiroth  Israd),  in  Safed  in  IS87:  an  enlariged  edition 
appeared  in  Venice  (1S90-1600).  Others  ol  his  poems  were  published 
at  various  times,  and  W.  Bacher  has  described  some  previously 
unknown  poems  of  Najara  {Roue  des  itudajuives,  Nos.  116  seq.). 

(I.  A.) 


NAJIBABAO,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Bljnor  district 
of  the  United  Provinces,  31  m.  S.E.  of  Hardwar.  Pop.  (1901) 
19,568.  It  was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  x8th  century  by  a 
Rohilla  chief,  and  still  contains  several  architectural  monuments 
of  Rohilla  magnificence.  It  has  a  station  on  the  Oudh  &  Rohil* 
khand  railway,  with  a  junction  for  the  branch  to  Kotdwara. 
There  is  considerable  trade  in  timber,  sugar  and  grain,  and 
manufactures  of  metal-ware,  shoes,  blankets  and  cotton  cloth. 

NAKHICHEVAN,  or  Nakbjevan,  a  dty  of  Russian  Armenia, 
in  the  govemment  of  Erivan,  85  m.  S.E.  of  the  town  of  Erivan. 
It  occupies  the  brow  of  a  vpnr  of  the  Kara-bagh  mountains, 
2940  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  looks  out  over  the  valley  of  the  Aras. 
Pop.  (1863)  6251,  (1897)  8845.  Built  and  rebuilt  again  and 
again,  Nakhichevan  is  full  of  half'Obliterated  evidences  of  former 
prosperity.  The  present  houses  have  for  the  most  part  been 
quarried  from  andent  ruins;  of  the  palace  of  the  princes  of 
Azerbaijan  there  remains  a  gateway  with  a  Persian-  inscription, 
flanked  by  two  brick  towers;  and  at  a  little  distance  stands  the 
so-called  Tower  of  the  Khans,  a  richly  decorated  twdve-sided 
stracture,  103  ft.  in  drcumference  and  75  ft.  in  hdght,  dating, 
to  judge  by  the  inscription  which  mns  around  the  cornice, 
from  the  lath  century.  Then  are  also  mins  of  a  large  mosque. 
Situated  on  the  highroad  to  Tabriz  and  Teheran,  Nakhichevan 
has  a  large  transit  trade.  In  the  Persian  period  the  dty  is  said 
to  have  had  40,000  inhabitants;  the  population  now  consists 
chiefly  of  Tatara  and  Armenians,  who  carry  on  gardening,  make 
wine  and  produce  silk,  salt  and  nullstoncs. 

Armenian  tradition  claims  Noah  as  the  founder  of  Nakhichevan 
(the  Naxuana  of  Ptolemy),  and  a  mound  of  canh  in  the  city  b  still 
visited  by  many  pilerims  as  his  grave.  Laid  waste  bjf  the  Persians 
in  the  4th  century,  hiakhichevan  sank  into  comparative  insignificance, 
but  by  the  10th  century  had  recovered  its  prosperity.  In  1064  it 
was  taken  by  Alp  Arslan,  sultan  'of  the  Scljuk  Turks,  and  in  the 
13th  century  it  lel!  a  prey  to  the  Mongols  of  Jenghis  Khan.  It 
afterwards  suffered  frequently  during  the  wars  between  the  Persians, 
Armenians  and  Turks,  and  it  finally  passed  into  Russian  possessioa 
by  the  peace  of  Turkman<hai  in  loaS. 

NARHICHEVAN-ON-THB-OON,  a  town  of  southern  Russia, 
in  the  Don  Cossacks  territory,  6  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  the  town  of 
Rostov  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Don.  Pop.  (1900)  30,883. 
It  was  founded  in  1780  by  Armenian  immigrants.  It  soon 
became  a  wealthy  place,  and  still  is  the  administrative  centre  of 
the  "  Armenian  district,"  a  narrow  strip  along  the  banks  of  the 
Don,  with  a  population  of  27,250.  The  town  has  tobacco  and 
wadding  factories,  tallow-melting  works,  soap-works,  brickworks 
and  tanneries.    There  is  a  large  trade  in  cereals  and  timber. 

NARHON  SRI  TAMMARAT  (also  known  as  Lakron  and 
formerly  as  Licore),  a  town  of  southern  Siam,  in  the  division 
of  the  same  name,  about  380  m.  S.  of  Bangkok,  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  Malay  PeninsuUL    It  is  one  of  the  most  andent  cities 
of  Siam,  and  contains  many  buildings  and  mins  of  antiquarian 
interest.    The  trade  consists  chiefly  of  the  export  of  rice.  In  the 
bay,  a  short  distance  off,  ships  can  lie  safely  at  all  seasons. 
The  population  (7000)  is  chiefly  Siamese,  but  there  is  an  ad- 
mixture of  Burmese,  the  descendants  of  prisoners  of  war  and  of 
refugees  from  Tenasserim.    The  town  is  the  headquarten  of  a 
governor  under  the  high  commissioner  at  Singora.    It  has  for 
long  been  a  centre  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  to  Siam. 
It  was  once  the  capital  of  a  feudatory  state,  the  chief  of  which 
mled  the  greater  part  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  in  the  name  of  the 
kings  of  Siam  and  bore  the  bmnt  of  all  the  wars  with  Malacca 
and  other  Malay  states.    It  lies,  however,  north  of  the  limit  of 
Malay  expansion,  and  has  never  at  any  time  come  under  Malay 
mie.    With  the  fall  of  the  Siamese  capital  of  Ayuthia  in  1767 
it  became  independent,  but  returned  to  its  allegiance  on  the 
founding  of  Bangkok.    In  the  17th  century  British,  Portuguese 
and  Dutch  merchants  had  faaories  here  and  carried  on. an 
exten»ve  trade. 

NAKSKOV,  a  seaport  of  Denmark,  in  the  amt  (county)  off 
Maribo,  on  a  wide  bay  of  the  Laalands  belt  at  the  west  ^id  of 
the  island  of  Laaland,  31  m.  by  rail  W.  of  Nykjdbing.  Pop. 
(1901)  83xa  The  church  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  century.    There  is  a  large  sugar  factory.    A  great'  dike^ 
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*>rt#i<f»ng  S.E.  to  RBdby  (ao  m.)/ protects  the  coast  against 
iwDdatioa,  a  serious  inroad  of  the  sea  having  occurred  in  187a. 

KAMAQUALUIIK  a  region  of  south-western  Africa,  extending 
along  the  west  coast  over  600  m.  from  Damaraland  (as*  43' 
S.)  oD  the  north  to  31"  S.,  and  stretcliing  inland  80  to  350  m. 
It  ii  divided  by  the  lower  course  of  the  Orange  river  into  two 
portkmi — ^Little  Namaquaiand  to  the  south  and  Great  Namaqua- 
laad  to  the  north.  Little  Namaqualand  forms  part  of  Cape 
Cokmy  (f-v.),  and  Great  NamaqusJand  is  the  southern  portion 
of  Gennan  South-West  Africa  (q.v.).  The  people  of  Namaqua- 
land are  the  purest  surviving  type  of  Hottentots,  and  number 
some  twenty  to  thirty  thousand. 

HAMASUDRA,  the  name  adopted  by  the  great  caste  or  tribe 
who  inhabit  the  swanqw  of  Easton  Bengal,  India,  whom  the 
hi^icr  castes  are  wont  to  designate  by  the  opprobrious  term  of 
Ckandai,  Their  number  in  190Z  exceeded  2  millions;  but  if 
the  cognate  Fods  and  also  the  Blafaommedans  of  the  same 
ethnical  stock  were  to  be  added,  the  total  would  probably 
r»di  IX  millions. 

HAMB  (O.  Eng.  nama\  cognate  forms  in  Teutonic  languages 
are  Dutdi  mum,  Ger.  Name,  &c.,  but  the  word  is  common  to  all 
lado-Eiifopean  languages;  cf.  Gr.  tanfUif  Lat.  mrmen,  Sans. 
«&■««»  &C.),  the  distinguishing  appellation  by  which  a  person, 
place,  thing  or  dass  of  persons  or  thin^  is  known. 

LecS  Names. — ^The  study  of  names  and  of  their  survival  in 
dvffizatioB  enables  ns  in  some  cases  to  ascertain  what  peoples 
mhabfted  districts  now  tenanted  by  races  of  far  different  speech. 
Thus  the  names  of  mountains  and  rivets  in  many  parts  of  England 
are  Celtic— for  example,  to  take  familiar  instances,  Usk,  Esk 
sad  Avon.  There  are  also  local  names  (such  as  Mona,  Monmouth, 
Mynwy  and  others)  which  seem  to  be  relics  of  tribes  even  older 
than  the  Cdtic  stocks,  and  "vestiges  of  non-Aryan  people, 
wbora  the  Cdts  found  in  possession  both  on  the  Continent  and 
in  the  British  Isles."'  The  later  English  luune  is  sometimes 
the  mere  translation,  perhaps  unconscious,  of  the  eariler  Celtic 
appdiation,  often  added  to  the  more  andent  word.  Penpole 
Pdnt  in  SMncsset  is  an  obvious  example  of  this  redoubling  of 
names.  The  pro-Aryan  place-names  of  the  Aegean  are  much 
dinoiBsed  by  phi]ok>gists>  Such  a  name  as  Corinthos,  with  all 
other  words  in  ntkos,  as  byadnthos,  is  thought  to  be  pre-Hellenic. 
The  river-names  Gade,  Ver,  Teat  and  many  other  monosyllabic 
river-names  in  the  home  counties,  appear  to  be  ndther  English 
nor  Cdtic,  but  have  been  neglected,  being  known  to  few  but 
anglers  and  rustics.  As  to  the  meaning  and  nature  of  andent 
kxal  names,  th^  are  as  a  rule  purdy  descriptive.  A  river  is 
calkd  by  some  word  which  merely  signifies  "  the  water  ";  a 
hiQ  has  a  name  whidi  means  no  more  than  "  the  point,"  "  the 
peak,"  "  the  castle."  Cdtic  names  are  often  of  a  nM>re  romantic 
tone,  »»  Ardnanmrchan,  "  the  proRu>ntory  by  the  great  ocean," 
an  adaiiable  description  of  the  bold  and  steep  headland  which 
breasts  the  wash  of  the  Atlantic.  As  a  general  rule  the  surviving 
CcitiC  names,  chiefly  in  Ireland,  Wales  and  Scotland,  all  contain 
some  wide  meaning  of  poetic  appropriateness.  The  English 
■afflcst  on  the  other  hand,  commonly  state  some  very  simple 
hct,  and  very  frequently  do  no  more  than  denote  property, 
such  and  such  a  town  or  hamlet, "  ton  "  or  "  ham,"  is  the  property 
of  the  BiQingSt  Uffings,  Tootings,  or  whoever  the  early  English 
scttlen  in  the  district  may  have  been.  The  same  attachment 
to  the  idea  of  property  b  exhibited  in  even  the  local  names  of 
petty  fidds  in  English  parishes.  Occasionally  one  finds  a  bit  of 
half-humorous  description,  as  when  a  sour,  starved  and  weedy 
plot  is  auned  "  starvacre  ";  but  nu>re  usually  fidds  are  known 
as  "Thompson's  great  fidd,"  "Smith's  small  fidd,"  "the 
fonxaoe,"  or  the  l^e.  The  name  of  some  farmer  or  peasant 
owner  or  squatter  of  andent  date  survives  for  centuries,  attached 
to  what  was  once  his  property.  Thus  the  sdence  of  local  names 
has  a  double  htttorical  value.  The  names  indicate  the  various 
aces  (Cdtic,  Roman  and  English  in  Great  Britain)  who  have 
set  in  the  form  of  names  the  seal  of  thdr  possession  on  the  soil. 
Again,  the  fnnfi"C*  of  the  names  illustrate  the  characters  of 

*Eitaa,  Origins  of  Emgfish  History,  p.  165;  Rhys,  Lsehms  oh 
CtUc  FkOdoo,  pp.  x8x,  182. 


the  various  races.  The  Romans  have  Idt  names  connected 
with  camps  (castra,  chesters)  and  military  roads;  the  English 
have  used  simple  descriptions  of  the  baldest  kind,  or  have  ex- 
hibited their  attachment  to  the  idea  of  property;  the  Celtic 
luunes  (like  those  which  the  red  men  have  left  in  America,  or 
the  blacks  in  Australia)  are  musical  with  poetic  fancy,  and  filled 
with  interest  in  the  aspects  and  the  sentiment  of  nature.  The 
British  race  carries  with  it  the  andent  names  of  an  older  people 
into  every  continent,  and  titles  perhaps  originally  given  to  places 
in  the  British  Isles  by  men  who  had  not  yet  learned  to  polish 
their  weapons  of  flint  may  now  be  found  in  Australia,  America, 
Africa  and  the  islands  of  the  farthest  seas.  Local  names  were 
originally  imposed  in  a  handy  local  manner.  The  settler  or  the 
group  of  cave-men  styled  the  ndghbouring  river  "  the  water," 
the  ndghbouring  hill  "  the  peak,"  and  these  terms  often  still 
survive  in  rdics  of  tongues  which  can  only  be  construed  by  the 
learned. 

Pers&tui  Names. — ^The  history  of  perronal  names  is  longer 
and  more  complex,  but  proceeds  from  beginnings  almost  as 
simple.  But  in  penond  names  the  complexity  of  human 
character,  and  the  gradual  processes  of  tangling  and  disentangling 
the  threads  of  varied  human  interest,  soon  come  in,  and  per- 
sonal names  are  not  imposed  once  and  for  all.  Each  man  in 
very  early  sodetics  may  have  many  names,  in  different  char- 
acters and  at  different  periods  of  his  life.  The  oldest  personal 
names  which  we  need  examine  here  are  those  which  indicate, 
not  an  individual,  but  a  group,  hdd  together  by  the  consdous 
sense  or  less  consdous  sentiment  of  kindred,  or  banded  together 
for  reasons  of  convenience.  An  examination  of  customs  prevalent 
among  the  most  widdy  separated  races  of  Asia,  Africa,  Australia 
and  America  proves  that  groups  conceiving  themsdves  to  be 
originally  of  the  same  kin  are  generally  styled  by  the  name 
of  some  aninud  or  other  object  (animate  or  inam'mate)  from 
which  they  claim  descent.  This  object  is  known  as  the  "  totem  " 
(see  ToTEmsu).  The  groups  of  supposed  kin,  howevnr  widdy 
scattered  in  local  distribution,  are  known  as  wolves,  bears, 
turtles,  suns,  moons,  cockatoos,  reeds  and  what  not,  according 
as  each  group  daims  descent  from  this  or  that  stock,  and  some- 
times wears  a  mark  representing  this  or  that  animal,  plant  .or 
natural  object.  Unmistakable  traces  of  the  same  habit  of 
naming  exist  among  Semitic  and  Teutonic  races,  and  even  among 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  names  chosen  are  commonly  those 
of  objects  which  can  be  easily  drawn  in  a  rude  yet  recognizable 
way,  and  easily  expressed  in  the  language  of  gesture.  In  addition 
to  the  totem  names  (which  indicate,  in  each  example,  supposed 
blood-kindred),  local  aggregates  of  men  recdved  local  names. 
We  hear  of  the  "  hill-men,"  "  the  cave-men,"  "  the  bush-men," 
"  the  coast-men,"  the  "  men  of  the  plain,"  predsdy  as  in  the 
old  Attic  divisions  of  Aktaioi,  Pediaioi  and  so  forth.  When  a 
tribe  comes  to  recognize  its  own  unity,  as  a  rule  it  calU  itself 
by  some  term  meaning  simply  "  the  men,"  all  other  tribes  being 
regarded  as  barbarous  or  iniferior.  Probably  other  neighbouring 
tribes  also  call  th^xnsdves  "  the  men  "  hi  another  dialect  or 
knguage,  while  the  people  in  the  ndghbourhood  are  known 
by  an  opprobrious  epithet,  as  Rakskasas  among  the  early  Aryan 
dwellers  in  India,  or  Eskimo  (raw-eaters)  in  the  far  north  of  the 
American  continent.  Tribal  names  in  Australia  are  often  taken 
from  the  tribal  term  for  "  yes  "  or  "  no  ";  cf.  Languedoc. 

Leaving  social  for  perronal  names,  we  find  that,  among  most 
undvilized  races,  a  name  (derived  from  some  inddent  or  natural 
object)  is  given  at  the  time  of  birth  by  the  parents  of  each  new- 
born infant.'  Occasionally  the  name  is  imposed  bdore  the  child 
is  bom,  and  the  proud  parents  call  themsdves  father  and  mother 
of  such  an  one  before  the  expected  infant  sees  the  light.  In 
most  cases  the  name  (the  earliest  name)  denotes  some  phenomenon 
of  nature;  thus  Dobrizhofer  met  in  the  forests  a  young  man 
styled  "  (Sold  flower  of  day,"  that  is,  "  Dawn,"  his  father 
having  been  named  "Stm."  Similar  names  are  commonly 
given  by  the  natives  of  Australia,  while  no  names  are  more 
common  among  North-American  Indians  than  those  derived 
from  sun,  moon,  cloud  and  wind. 

The  luimes  of  savace  persons  are  not  permanent.    The  name 
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fi|st  given  is  ordinarily  changed  (at  the  ceremony  ^Wering  to 
confirmation  in  the  church)  for  some  more  appropriate  and 
descriptive  nickname,  and  that,  again,  is  apt  to  be  superseded 
by  various  **  honour-giving  names "  derived  from  various 
exploits.  The  common  superstition  against  being  "  named  " 
has  probably  produced  the  custom  by  which  eadi  individual 
has  a  secret  name  and  is  addressed,  when  possible,  by  some 
wide  term  of  kinship— " brother,"  "father"  and  the  like. 
The  bad  luck  which  in  Zulu  customs  as  in  Vedic  myths  attends 
the  utterance  of  the  real  name  is  evaded  by  this  system  of 
addresses.  Could  we  get  a  savage— an  Iroquois,  for  example — 
to  explain  his  titles,  we  would  find  that  he  is,  say,  "  Morning 
Cloud"  (by  birth-name),  "Hungry  Wolf"  (by  confirmation 
name),  "  He  that  raises  the  white,  fellow's  scalp  "  (by  honour- 
giving  name),  of  the  Crane  totem  (by  kinship  and  hereditary 
name,  as  understood  by  ourselves).  When  society  grows  so 
permanent  that  male  kinship  and  paternity  are  recognised,  the 
custom  of  patronymics  is  introduixd.  The  totem  name  gives 
place  to  a  gentile  name,  itself  probably  a  patronymic  in  form; 
or,  as  in  Greece,  the  gentile  name  gives  place  to  a  local  name, 
derived  from  the  deme.  Thus  a  Roman  is  called  Caius;  Julius 
is  his  gentile  name  (of  the  Julian  clan);  Caesar  b  a*  kind  of 
hereditary  nickname  A  Greek  is  Thucydides  (the  name  usually 
derived  from  the  grandfather),  the  son  of  Olorus,  of  the  deme 
of  Halimusia. 

This  system  of  names  answered  the  purposes  of  Greek  and 
Roman  dvilixation.  In  Europe,  among  the  Teutonic  races,  the 
stock-names  (conceivably  totemistic  in  origin)  survive  in  English 
local  names,  which  speak  of  the  "  ton  "  or  "  ham  "  of  the  Billings 
or  Tootings.  An  examination  of  these  names,  as  collected  in 
Kemble's  An^(hSaxons,  proves  that  they  were  frequently  derived 
from  animals  and  plants.  Such  EngUsh  names  as  "  Noble 
Wolf "  (Ethelwulf),  "  Wolf  of  War  "  and  so  forth,  certainly 
testify  to  a  somewhat  primitive  and  fierce  stage  of  society. 
Then  came  more  vulgar  nicknames  and  personal  descriptions, 
as  "  Long,"  "  Brown,"  "  White  "  and  so  forth.  Other  names 
are  directly  derived  from  the  occupation  or  craft  (Smith,  Fowler, 
Sadler)  of  the  man  to  whom  they  were  given,  and  yet  other 
names  were  derived  from  places.  The  noble  and  landowner  was 
called  "  of  "  such  and  such  a  place  (the  German  von  and  French 
de).  while  the  humbler  man.  was  called  not  "  of  "  but  "  at " 
such  a  place,  as  in  the  name  "  AtteweU,"  or  merely  by  the  local 
name  without  the  particle.  The  "de"  might  also  indicate 
merely  the  place  of  a  person's  birth  or  residence;  it  was  not  a 
proof  of  nMesse.  If  we  add  to  these  names  patron3miics  formed 
by  the  addition  of  "son,"  and  terms  derived  from  Biblical 
characters  (the  latter  adopted  after  the  Reformation  as  a  re- 
action against  the  .names  of  saints  in  the  calendar),  we  have 
almost  exhausted  the  sources  of  modem  EngUsh  and  European 
names.  A  continual  development  of  custom  can  be  traced,  and 
the  analysis  of  any  man's  family  and  Christian  names  will  lead 
us  beyond  history  into  the  manners  of  races  devoid  of  literary 
records.  (A.  L.) 

Greek  Names.— The  Greeks  had  only  one,  and  no  family,  name; 
hence  the  name  of  a  child  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  parents. 
The  eldest  son  generally  took  the  name  of  his  paternal  grand- 
father, girls  that  of  their  grandmother.  Genuine  patronymics 
(Phocion,  son  of  Phocus),  analogous  compotmds  (Thoophrastus, 
son  of  Theodorus),  or  names  of  similar  meaning  (Philumenus, 
son  of  Eros)  also  occttr.  Athenaeus  divides  names  generally  Into 
(i)  dco^pa,  diiefly  derivatives  or  compounds  of  the  names  of 
gods  (Demetrius,  ApoUonius,  Theodorus,  Diodotus,  Heraditus, 
Diogenes);  (2)  &9fa,  simple  or  variously  compounded  names, 
espedaUy  such  as  were  of  good  omen  for  a  son's  future  career 
(Aristides,  Pericles,  Sophodes,  Alexander),  although  such  hopes 
were  frequently  belied  by  the  results.  Instances  of  a  subsequent 
change  of  name  are  not  uncommon;  thus,  Plato  and  Theo- 
phraslus  were  originally  Aristodes  and  Tyrtamus. 

To  obviate  the  ambiguity  and  confusion  arising  from  the  use 
of  a  single  name,  various  expedients  were  adopted,  the  commonest 
being  to  add  the  father's  name — Aniioa$bnfs  ^lunrBbw;*^ 
'AXx^Std^  6  KXftyfov.    Sometimes  the  birthph^ce  was  added— 


*Hp68orot  'AXucapNumfo,  6ovicvS(8i}t  6  'AAprcubf,  and  some- 
times the  name  of  the  deme  (see  Cleisthenes),  e.g.  ^igiaa$hr^ 
noioM^f.  Nicknames  denoting  mental  or  bodily  defects 
or  striking  peculiarities  {f.g.  colour  of  hair)  were  also  favourite 
methods  of  discrimination  (e  g.  Hai>06c,  yellow). 

Roman  Names. — ^Towards  the  end  of  the  republic  free-born 
Romans  were  distinguished  by  three  names  and  two  (or  even  four) 
secondary  indications.  In  an  inscription  the  name  of  Cicero  is 
g^ven  in  the  following  form:  M.  TuUius  M.f .  M.n.  M.pL  Cor(  nelia 
tribu)  Cicero.  M  (*- Marcus)  is  the  praenomen\  Tullius,  the 
nomen,  the  gentile  or  family  name;  Gcero.  the  cognomen. 
This  order,  always  preserved,  is  the  correct  one.  M.f.  ( *  Mora 
filius),  M.n.  («  Mard  nepos),  M.pr.  («  Mard  proncpo6),CoKndia 
tribu)  are  only  used  in  formal  description. 

Praemmen  (corresponding  to  the  modem  Christian  name).— 
Varro  gives  a  list  of  32  praenomina,  of  which  ia  had  fallen  out  of  ute 
in  Sulla's  time,  the  remaining  18  bdng  confinea  to  patrician  families. 
Some  of  these  appear  to  have  been  appropriated  by  panicular 
families,  e.t.  Appius  by  the  Qaudii*  Mamercus  bjr  the  Aemilii.  In 
the  case  of  plebeian  families  there  was  greater  latitude  and  a  larver 
variety  of  names,  but  those  which  bcoime  ennobled  foUowed  the 
patriaan  usage.  After  the  time  of  Sulla  some  of  the  old  praenomina 
were  revived,  unlew  they  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  copiomina, 
which  in  some  families  displaced  the  praenemtn  pnpttt  as  in  the  case 
of  a  certain  Africanus  Aemilius  Regulus. 

The  nomen  (gaUile,  gentUkium)  belonged  to  all  the  individual 
members  of  the  fmt  ana  those  in  any  way  connected  with  it  (wives, 
clients,  freedmen)*  In  patrician  gentes  the  nomina  neariy  all  ended  in 
•ins  i-aeus,  -eins,  -cm),  and  are  perhaps  a  sort  of  patronymic  (lulius 
from  lulus).  In  some  cases  the  name  indicates  the  ^ace  of  origin 
(Norbanus,  Acerranus);  -acns  (Divitiacus)  is  pecuuar  to  Galuc, 
-na  (Caecina,  Perpema)  to  Etrascan,  -enus  (ArulenuB)  to  Umbrian 
names.  Verres  as  a  gentile  name  stands  by  itself;  perhaps  it  was 
originally  a  cognomen. 

The  cognomen  ("  surname  ")  was  the  name  given  to  a  Roman 
dtizen  as  a  member  of  a  fantUta  or  branch  of  the  gtns,  wheretiy  the 
family  was  distinguished  from  other  families  belonging  to  the  same 

Sens,  Cognomina  were  either  of  locsl  origin  (Calatinus,  Sabinus) ;  or 
lenoted  physical  peculiarities  or  morel  characteristids  (Crassus, 
Longus,  Lentulus,  Lepidus,  Calvus,  Naao);  or  they  were  really 
praenomina  (Coisus,  Agrippa)  or  derivatives  from  praenomina  or 
cognomina  (Sexttnus,  Corvinus.  Laevinus).  The  tria  nomina  ("  three 
names ")  in  the  well-known  passage  of  Juvenal  (v.  127)  was 
probably  at  that  time  a  mark  of  tngenniias  rather  than  of  noMiias. 

In  aclditlon  to  these  three  tq^ular  names,  many  Romans  had  a, 
fourth,  cognomen  secundum  (agnomen  was  an  introduction  of  the 
grammarians  of  the  4th  century).  These  "  second  surnames  "  wera 
chiefly  bestowed  in  recognition  of  great  achievements— Asiaticua* 
Africanus,  Creticus,  or  were  part  of  the  terminology  in  cases  of 
adoption. 

Persons  adopted  took  all  the  three  names  of  their  adoptive  father, 
but  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  his  origin  in  mind,  they  added  a  second 
cognomen,  a  derivative  in  -anus  or  'inns  from  hb  old  gentile  name: 
thus.  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  Acmilianus,  son  of  Ludus  Aemilius 
Paullus,  adopted  by  Publius  Cornelius  Sdpb.  After  the  time  of 
Sulla,  the  derivative  was  no  longer  used,  one  of  the  old  names  being' 
substituted  without  change — Marcus  Terentius  Varro  Lucullus. 
Under  the  empire  no  fixed  rule  was  obsesvcd,  the  most  remarkable 
thing  bdng  the  very  large  number  of  names  borne  by  one  person  (as 
many  as  ^6  occur  on  an  inscription).  Especially  in  the  army  and 
amongst  the  lower  orders,  nicknames  (itfiia,  vocabida)  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Well-known  examples  are:  Caligula;  cede  alieram 
("  another  stick,  please! "),  jnven  to  a  centurion  of  flogging  pro- 
pensities; manus  ad  fermm  (;*  hand  on  sword,")  of  Auruia^  when 
tribune. 

Women  originally  took  the  name  of  the  head  of  the  family— 
Cacctlta  (filia)  Metelli.  Metella  Crassi  (uxor).  Uter.  f.  (-fiiia)  «-aa 
added  after  the  name  of  a  daughter.  Towards  the  end  of  the  republic 
women  are  denoted  by  their  gentile  name  alone,  while  under  the 
empire  they  always  have  two — ^the  nomen  and  cognomen  of  the  father 
(Aemilia  Ivpida,  daughter  of  Ludus  Aemilius  Lepidus  Paullus).  or 
the  nomen  of  both  father  and  mother  (Valeria  Attia,  daughter  of 
Attius  Atticus  and  Valeria  Sextina). 

Slaves  originally  had  no  name,  but  umply  took  their  master's 
praenomen  in  the  genitive  followed  by  -por  ('tpner)t  Mareipor, 
Publipor,  Quintipor.  Later,  when  the  number  of  slaves  was  laigcly 
increased,  by  way  of  distinction  names  similar  to  those  common  in 
Greece  (national,  physical  or  moral  qualities)  or  simplv  foreign  names 
were  given  them.  The  word  ^ticr  was  subsequently  reptaced  by 
servus  and  the  form  of  the  name  ren;  Aphrodbius  Ptoti  Gai  servus; 
under  the  empire.  Eleutneras  C.  Julii  rlorentini  (the  natural  order 
being  preserved  in  the  master's  name).  When  a  slave  exchanged 
one  master  for  another,  he  adopted  the  name  of  his  old  master  in  an 
adjectival  form  in  -anus.  Cissus  Caesaris  (servus)  Maecenatianus 
(formerly  a  slave  of  Maecenas).  Freedmen  used  their  own  name  as 
a  cognomen  and  took  the  nomen  of  him  who  gave  them  thdr  freedom 
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lad  aa^  fttammuu  they  pleased:  L.  Liviin  AndroniciM,  freedraan 
of  M.  Lnrras  Salinator.  In  the  time  of  Caesar,  the  freedman  took  the 
pratBumum  of  the  pairouus  and  the  gentile  nartie  of  one  of  the  friends 
of  the  latter;  thus,  Ckero  calls  his  slave  Dionysius  M.  Pomponius 
Okwyaiiis  as  a  tokea  of  friendship  for  T.  P6raponius  Atticus. 

(J*  H*  F«/ 

Law, — -Tlie  Christian  name,  j.e.  the  name  given  to  a  penon  on 
adihiasioo  to  baptium  into  the  Christian  church,  dates  back  to  the 
early  history  of  the  Church.  It  has  been  said  that  the  practice 
of  living  a  name  on  baptism  was  possibly  imitated  from  the 
Jewish  custom  of  giving  a  penonal  name  at  drrumdsion.  In 
Eog^knd  individuals  weze  for  long  distinguished  hy  Christian 
names  only,  and  the  surname  (see  below)  or  family  name  is  still 
totally  ignored  by  the  Church.  As  population  increased  and 
interoourse  became  general,  it  became  necessary  to  employ  some 
farther  name  by  which  one  man  might  be  known  from  another, 
and  in  process  of  time  the  use  of  surnames  became  univeml,  the 
only  exceptions  in  England  being  the  members  of  the  royal 
family,  who  sign  by  their  baptismal  names  only. 

^llMfe  the  ecdesiastica]  law  does  not  come  into  conflict  with  the 
coounon  law  or  has  not  been  changed  by  it,  it  still  prevails,  and 
tberefofe  it  may  be  said  that  the  nanfe  given  at  baptism  may  be 
regarded  as  practically  unalterable.  But  that  a  baptismal  name  is 
not  altogether  unalterable  has  been  a  matter  of  contention.  A 
constitutioo  of  Archbishop  Peckham  (ob.  1293)  directs  tliat "  ministers 
shall  take  care  not  to  permit  wanton  names  to  be  nven  to  children 
baptized,  and  if  otheiwise  it  be  done,  the  same  snail  be  changed 
by  the  bishop  at  confirmation."  And  before  the  Reformation  the 
Office  for  Confirmation  must  have  contemplated  the  oossibility  of 
nch  a  change,  as  the  bishop  is  directed  therein  to  ask  the  child's 
name  before  anointing  him  with  the  chrism,  and  afterwards,  naming 
him,  to  sign  him  with  the  cross.  But  in  the  second  and  subsequent 
Prayer-books  adl  mention  of  the  name  in  the  Office  for  Confirmatbn 
it  omitted.  Lord  Coke  was  of  opinion  that  such  a  change  was 
pemussibie  and  gives  czamirfes  (i  InsLjp.  3),  but  Dr  Bum  (£cc. 
Law,  L  80)  heldfa  contrary  opinion.  Philfimore,  however,  gives 
several  instances  when  such  a  change  was  made,  one,  in  the  diocese 
of  Liverpool,  on  the  nth  of  June  1886  (see  Phillimore,  Eu,  Law, 
'^  S'7*  5.>8:  ^^  >l*o  Notes  and  Queries^  4th  ser.  v<d.  vi.  p.  17,  7th 
«er.  vol.  it  p.  17).  In  the  caseof  those  who  have  not  been  baptized,  but 
have  a  name  (other  than  a  surname)  given  them  by  their  parents, 
nch  a  name  aconites  force  only  by  repute.  The  Registration  of 
Births  Act,  which  requires  the  registntion  of  every  birth,  makes 
provwoa  for  the  insertion  of  a  name,  but  such  provisbn  is  purely 
penaissive,  and  the  only  object  of  entering  a  name  on  the  register 
M  to  have  an  authoritative  record  of  the  commencement  of  repute. 

A  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  is  compelled  to  perform  the 
ceicinoay  of  baptism  when  required  by  a  parishioner,  and  to  give 
whatever  name  or  names  the  godparents  se'ect,  but  althouah  the 
rubrics  do  not  expressly  say  so,  he  can  object  to  any  name  on  religious 
or  moral  grounds. 

The  freedom  enjoyed  in  England  and  the  United  States  as  to  the 
load  of  Christian  name  which  may  be  given  to  a  child  is  somewhat 
limited  is  France  and  Germany.  In  France,  by  a  decree  of  the  1 1 
Gcnaiaal.  an  XL,  the  only  names  permitted  to  be  recorded  in  the  dvil 
nptatr  as  Christian  names  {pfhtams)  of  children  were  those  of 
saiats  in  the  calendar  and  the  names  of  persona^  known  in  ancient 
history.  Even  at  the  present  day  an  official  list  is  issued  (revised 
from  time  to  time)  containing  a  selection  of  forenames,  and  no 
name  of  a  child  will  be  registered  unless  it  occurs  in  this  list.  A 
fimitatioa  more  or  leas  similar  prevaib  in  Germany  and  other 
European  countries. 

As  regards  the  surname  (Fr.  surnom,  name  in  addition),  custom 
has  oniversaUy  decreed  that  a  man  shall  be  known  by  the  name 
of  his  fatho-.    But  in  Ei^Iand  and  the  United  States,  at  least,  this 


is  not  legally  binding:  there  is  no  law  preventina  a  man 
fram  takina  whatever  name  he  has  a  fancy  for,  nor  are  there  any 
paiticttlar  torroaltties  nnuired  to  be  observed  on  adopting  a  fresh 
•ORianie;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  has  been  known  for  a 
coosidefable  time  by  the  name  of  his  father,  or  by  a  name  of  repute, 
and  he  changes  it  lor  another,  he  cannot  compel  others  to  address 
Um  or  dengnate  him  by  Uie  new  one.  Neither  does  the  English 
law  recognize  the  absolute  right  of  any  person  in  any  particular  name 
to  the  extent  of  preventing  another  person  from  assuming  it  (Du 
Btalay  v.  Du  Boiiaj,  166^,  L.R.  a  P.C.  430).  If,  however,  a  person 
adopts  a  new  name  and  wishes  to  have  it  publicly  notified  and  recog> 
watd  m  oAdal  cireles,  the  method  of  procedure  usually  adopted 
b  that  by  royal  fioenoc.  This  is  by  petition,  prepared  and  presented 
through  the  Heralds'  Office.  If  granted,  the  royal  licence  is  given 
aadcr  the  sign  manual  and  privy  seal  of  the  sovereign,  counter- 
•ned  by  the  home  secretary.  In  wills  and  settlements  a  clause  is 
often  iuserted  whereby  a  testator  or  settler  imposes  upon  the  takers 
of  the  estate  an  obligation  to  assume  his  name  and  bear  his  arms. 
The  stamp  duty  payable  for  a  royal  licence  in  this  case  is  fifty 
fiooads.  bat  if  the  apfrfication  is  merely  voluntary^  the  stamp  duty 
■  tnpoaada.  Where  there  is  a  more  formal  addptbo  of  a  surname. 


it  Is  usual,  for  ^rpooes  of  publidty  and  evidence,  to  advertise  the 
change  of  name  m  the  newspapers  and  to  execute  a  deed  poll  setting 
out  the  change,  and  enrol  the  same  in  the  central  office  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Both  in  Fmnce  and  Germany  official  authoriation  must  be  ob- 
tained for  any  change  of  name.  By  the  German  Code  1900  (s.  la) 
if  the  right  to  a  new  name  is  disputed  by  another  or  Jiis  interest  is 
iiyuied  thereby,  the  person  entitled  can  compel  the  abandonment 
01  the  new  name. 

In  England,  a  wife  on  marriage  adopts  the  surname  of  her  husband, 
disresaroing  entirely  her  maiden  surname;  in  Scotland  the  practice 
usually  is  for  the  wife  to  retain  her  maiden  name  for  all  le^  purposes, 
adding  the  name  of  her  husband  as  an  alias.  On  remarriage  the  rule 
is  for  the  wife  to  adopt  the  name  of  the  new  husband,  but  an  ex- 
ception to  thb  u  tacitlv  recognized  in  the  case  of  a  title  acquired  by 
marriage  when  the  hoiider  remarries  a  commoner.  This  exception 
was  very  fully  discussed  in  Cowley  v.  Cowley ^  19DI,  A.C.  450. 

Peers  of  the  United  Kingdom  when  signing  their  names  use  only 
their  surnames  or  peerage  designations.  It  u  merely  a  privileged 
custom,  which  does  not  go  back  further  than  the  Stuart  period. 
Peeresses  fi^n  by  their  Christian  names  or  initiab  followed  by  their 
peerage  designation.  Bishops  sign  by  their  initiab  followed  by 
the  name  of  the  see.  In  Scotland  it  is  very  usual  for  landownen 
to  affix  to  their  names  the  designation  of  their  lands,  and  this  was 
expressly  sanctioned  by  an  act  of  167a. 

See  Eticy.  Eng,  Law,  tits.  "  Christian  Name,"  "  Surname "; 
W.  P.  W.  Phillimore,  Law  and  Practice  </  Chantfi  of  Name-,  Fooc- 
Da^es  and  Cariyon-Britton,  Lam  comcemveg  Names  and  Ckanies  of 
Name.  (T.  A.  I.) 

NAMURtOneof  the  nine  provinces  of  Belgium.  It  lies  between 
Hainaut  on  the  one  side  and  Li6ge  and  Luxemburg  on  the  other, 
and  extends  from  Brabant  up  the  Meuse  valley  to  the  French 
frontier.  Area,  1414  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1904)  357i759'  The  part 
north  of  the  Meuse  is  very  fertile,  but  the  rest  Is  covered  with 
forest  and  is  little  suited  for  agriculture.  There  are  a  few  iron 
and  coal-mines  between  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  and  the  quarries 
are  of  great  importance.  Arboriculture,  and  especially  fruit-tree 
plantation,  is  on  the  increase.  The  province  is  divided  into 
the  three  arrondissements  of  Namur,  Dinant  and  PhilippeviUe, 
and  there  are  fifteen  cantons  for  judicial  purposes. 

NAMUR  (Flemish,  Namen),  a  town  of  Belgium,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Namur.  Vop.  (1904)  31,940.  It  is  most  pictur- 
esquely situated  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Sambre  and  Meuse, 
the  town  lying  on  the  left  banks  of  the  two  riven,  while  the  rocky 
promontory  forming  the  fork  between  them  is  crowned  with  the 
old  dtadel.  This  citadel  is  no  longer  used  for  military  purposes, 
and  the  hill  on  which  it  stands  has  been  converted  into  a  public 
park,  while  the  crest  is  occupied  by  an  enormous  hotel  to  which 
access  is  gained  by  a  cogwheel  railway.  Namur  is  connected 
with  the  dtadel  by  two  bridges  across  the  Sambre,  and  from  the 
east  side  of  the  promontory  there  is  a  fine  stone  bridge  to  the 
suburb  of  Jambes.  This  bridge  was  constructed  in  the  nth 
century  and  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  It  is  the  only  old 
bridge  in  existence  over  the  Meuse  in  the  Belgian  portion  of  its 
course.  The  cathedral  of  St  Aubain  or  Albin  was  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  i8th  century.  The  church  of  St  Loup  is  a  century 
older,  and  is  noticeable  for  its  columns  of  red  marble  from  the 
quarry  at  St  R^my  near  Rochefort.  There  is  a  considerable  local 
industry  in  cutlery,  and  there  are  numerous  tanneries  along  the 
river-side. 

The  hill  of  the  dtadel  is  perhaps  identical  with  Aduaticum, 
the  fortified  camp  of  the  Aduatid  captured  and  destroyed  by 
Julius  Caesar  after  the  defeat  of  the  Nervii,  although  many 
authorities  incline  to  the  phiteau  of  HastMon,  north  of  the 
Sambre  and  of  Namur  itself,  as  the  more  probable  site  of  the 
Belgic  position.  Many  antiquities  of  the  Roman-Gallic  period 
have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  and  are  preserved 
in  the  local  archaeological  museum.  Here  atto  are  deposited  the 
human  fossils  of  the  Stone  Age  discovered  at  Furf ooz  on  the  Lcsse. 
In  the  feudal  period  Namur  was  always  a  place  of  some  import- 
ance, and  long  formed  a  marquisate  in  the  Courtenay  family. 
One  institution  of  the  medieval  period  came  down  to  modem 
times,  and  was  only  discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  fatalities 
with  which  it  was  generally  accompanied.  This  was  the  annuo] 
encounter  on  the  Place  d'Armes  of  rival  parties  mounted  on 
stilts.  Galliot,  the  historian  of  Namur,  says  the  origin  of  these 
jousts  is  lost  ia  antiquity,  but  considers  the  use  of  stHts  was  due 
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to  the  frequency  with  which  the  town  was  flooded  before  the 
riven  were  embanked.  Don  John  of  Austria  made  Namur  his 
headquarters  during  the  greater  part  of  his  stay  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  died  here  in  1578.  As  a  fortress  Namur  did  not 
attain  the  first  rank  until  after  its  capture  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
2692,  when  Vauban  endeavoured  to  make  it  impregnable;  but 
it  was  retaken  by  William  III.  in  1695.  The  French  recaptured 
it  in  1 703  and  retained  possession  for  ten  years.  In  t8i  5  Marshal 
Grouchy  on  his  retreat  into  France  fought  an  action  here  with 
the  Prussians  under  General  Pirch.  In  x888,  under  the  new 
scheme  of  Bdgian  defence,  the  dtadel  and  its  detached  works 
were  abandoned,  and  in  their  place  nine  outlying  forts  were 
constructed  at  a  distance  of  from  3  to  5  m.  round  the  town. 
All  these  forts  are  placed  on  elevated  points.  They  are  in  their 
order,  beginning  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse  and  ending  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  same  river:  (x)  St  Heribert,  (a)  Malonne, 
(3)  SuarKe,  (4)  Emines,  (5)  Cogncl^,  (6)  Gelbress^e,  (7)  Maizeret, 
(8)  Andoy  and  (9)  Dave.  The  whole  position  is  correctly  de- 
scribed as  the  "  tke  de  pont  "  of  Namur,  and  in  addition  to  its 
strong  bomb-proof  forts  it  posseaes  great  natural  advantages  for 
the  defence  of  the  intervals. 

NANA  FARNAVIS  (X74X-X800),  the  great  MahratU  minister 
at  Poona  at  the  end  of  the  x8th  century.  His  real  name  was 
Balaji  Janardhan  Bhanu;  but,  like  many  other  Mahrattas,  he 
was  always  known  by  a  kind  of  nickname.  Nana  properly  means 
a  maternal  grandfather;  Famavis  is  the  official  title  of  the 
finance  minister,  derived  from  ford '^  an  account  and  iMwr"* 
a  writer.  He  was  bom  at  Satara  on  the  4th  of  May  X74X,  and 
was  the  son  of  a  Chitpavan  Brahman,  of  the  same  class  as  the 
Peshwa,  who  held  the  hereditary  office  of  Farnaris.  He  escaped 
from  the  fatal  battle  of  Panipat  in  X76X;  and  from  about  X774 
was  the  leading  personage  in  directing  the  affairs  of  the  Mahratta 
confederacy,  though  never  a  soldier.  This  was  the  period  when 
Peshwas  rapidly  succeeded  one  another,  and  there  was  more 
than  one  disputed  succession.  It  was  the  policy  oi  Nana  Famavis 
to  hold  together  the  confederacy  against  both  internal  dissensions 
and  the  growing  power  of  the  British.  He  died  at  Poona  on 
the  13th  of  March  x8oo,  just  before  the  Peshwa  placed  himself 
in  the  hands  of  the  British  and  thus  broke  up  the  Mahratta 
confederacy.  In  an  extant  letter  to  the  Peshwa,  the  Marquess 
Wellesley  thus  describes  him:  "  The  able  minister  o(  your  state, 
whose  upright  principles  arid  honourable  views  and  whose  seal 
for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  both  of  the  dominions  of  his  own 
immediate  superiors  and  of  other  powers  were  so  justly  cele- 
brated." 

See  Captain  A.  Macdonald,  Memoir  cf  Nana  Funmwees  (Bombay, 
1851). 

NANAIMO.  a  dty  of  British  Columbia,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Vancouver  Island.  Pop.  {1906)  about  6500.  It  is  connected 
with  Victoria  by  the  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo  railway,  and  has 
a  daily  steamer  service  to  Vancouver,  as  well  as  to  Comox, 
Sydney  and  other  points  on  the  coast.  It  is  favourably  utuated 
for  growing  fruit,  and  mixed  farming  is  carried  on  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  There  is  a  large  export  trade  in  coal  from  the 
neighbouring  mines,  which  is  sent  chiefly  to  San  Francisco. 

NANA  SAHIB,  the  common  designation  of  Dandu  Panth,  an 
adopted  son  of  the  ex-peshwa  of  the  Mahrattas,  Baji  Rao, 
who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  great  Indian  Mutiny,  and  was 
proclaimed  peshwa  by  the  mutineers.  Nana  Sahib  had  a  griev- 
ance against  the  British  govenmient  because  they  refused  to 
continue  to  him  the  pension  of  eight  lakhs  of  rupees  (£80,000) 
which  was  promised  to  Baji  Rao  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  on  his 
surrender  in  x8x8.  This  pension,  however,  was  only  intended 
to  be  a  life  grant  to  Baji  Rao  himself.  For  this  refusal  the  Nana 
bore  the  British  a  lifelong  gmdge,  which  he  washed  out  in  the 
blood  of  women  and  children  in  the  massacres  at  Cawnpore. 
In  X859,  when  the  remnants  of  the  rebels  disappeared  into 
Nepal,  the  Nana  was  among  the  fugitives.  His  death  was  reported 
some  time  afterwards,  but  his  real  fate  remains  obscure. 

NANCT,  a  town  of  north-eastern  France,  the  capital  formerly 
of  the  province  of  Lorraine,  and  now  of  the  department  of 
Meu^the^t-Moselle,  2x9  m.  £.  of  Paris  on  the  railway  to  Strass- 


burg.    Pop.  (1906),  town,  98,302;  commune  (including  troops), 
1x0,57a    Nancy  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meurthe 
6  m.  above  its  junction  with  the  Moselle  and  on  the  Mame- 
Rhine  canal.    Tlie  railway  from  Paris  to  Strassburg  skirts  the 
city  on  the  south-west  side;  other  railways — to  Metx,  to  Spinal 
by  Mirecourt,  to  ChAteau  Salins— join  the  main  line  near  Nancy, 
and  make  it  an  important  junction.    The  town  consists  of  two 
portions— the  ViUe-VieUU  in  the  north-west  between  the  Cours 
lAop(Ad  and  the  P6pinidre  gardens,  with  narrow  and  winding 
streets,  and  the  Viile-Netne  in  the  south-east  with  wide  straight 
streets,  allowing  views  of  the  hills  around  the  dty.    Between  the 
two  lies,  the  Place  Stanislas,  a  square  worthy  of  a  c^tal  dty: 
in  the  centre  stands  the  statue  of  Stanislas  Lecrinski,  ruler  of 
Lorraine,  and  on  all  sides  rise  imposing  buildings  in  the  x8th- 
century  style — the  town  hall,  episcopal  palace,  theatre,  &c. 
A  fine  triumphal  arch  erected  by  Stanislas  in  honour  of  Louis  XV. 
leads  from  the  Place  Stanislas  to  the  Place  Carrie,  which  forms 
a  beautiful  tree-planted  promenade,  containing  at  its  further  end 
the  govenunoit  palace  (1760)  now  the  residence  of  the  general 
commanding  the  XX.  arQty  corps,  and  adjoins  the  so*caUed 
P£ptnidre  (nuiKry)  established  by  Stanislas.    Other  open  spaces 
in  the  dty  axe  the  Place  d'Alliance  (formed  by  Stanislas,  with 
a  fountain  in  memory  of  the  alliance  between  Louis  XV. 
and    Maria   Theresa   in    1756),    the   Place   de   TAcad^mie, 
the  Place  St  Epvre  with  a  sutue  of  Duke  Ren6  IL,  the 
Place  Dombasle  and  the  Place  de  Thiers,  the  two  Utter 
embellished  witl^  the  statues  of  Mathieu  Dombasle,  the  agri- 
culturist, and  Adolphe  Thiers.    The  cathedral  in  the  Ville- 
Neuve,  built  in  the  i8th  century,  has  a  wide  fa^e  flanked  by 
two  dome-surmounted  towers,  and  a  somewhat  frigid  and  sombre 
interior.    Of  particular  interest  is  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers,  in 
the  old  town,  built  by  Ren6  II.  about  X48a  to  commemorate  his 
victory  over  Charles  the  Bold.    Pillaged  during  the  Revolution 
period,  but  restored  to  religious  uses  in  1825,  it  contains  the 
tombs  of  Antony  of  Vaud£mont  and  his  wife  Marie  d'Harcourt, 
Philippe  of  Guddres,  second  wife  of  Ren6  II.,  Henry  III.,  count 
of  Vaud^mont,  and  Isabdla  <rf  Lorraine  his  wife,  Ren6  II.  (a 
curious  monument  raised  by  his  widow  in  XS15)  and  Cardinal 
de  Vaud£mont  (d.  X587).    Here  also  is  a  cht^l  built  at  the 
beginning  c^  the  x  7th  century  to  recdve  the  tombs  of  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Lorraine.    The  church  of  St  Epvre,  rebuilt 
between  1864  and  1874  on  the  site  of  an  old  church  of  the  13th, 
X4th  and  xsth  centuries,  has  a  fine  spire  and  belfry  and  good 
stained  glass  windows.    Bonsecours  Church,  at  the  end  of  the 
St  Pierre  Faubourg,  contains  the  mausoleums  of  Stanislas  (by 
whom  it  was  built)  and  his  wife  Catherine,  and  the  heart  of  thdr 
daughter  Marie,  queen  of  France,  as  well  as  the  statue  of  Notre- 
Dame  de  Bonsecours,  the  object  of  a  wdl-known  pilgrimage. 
Of  the  old  ducal  palace,  begun  in  the  xsth  century  by  Duke 
Raoul  and  completed  by  Ren6  II.,  there  remains  but  a  single  wing» 
partly  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  X871.    The  entrance  to  this  wing, 
which  contains  the  archaeobgical  museum  of  Lorraine,  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  late  Gothic  of  the  beginiung  of  the 
x6th  century.  One  of  the  greatest  treasures  of  the  collection  is 
the  tapestry  found  in  the  tent  of  Charles  the  Bold  after  the 
battle  of  Nancy.    Of  the  old  gates  of  Nancy  the  most  andent 
and  remarkable  b  the  Porte  de  U  Craffe  (1463).    The  town  hall 
contains  a  museum  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  there  is  a  rich 
munidpal  library.    A  monument  to  Preadcnt  Caraot,  and 
statues  of  Jacques  Callot,  the  engraver,  and  of  General  Drouot, 
both  natives  of  Nancy,  and  of  Claude  Gdl6e  stand  in  various 
parts  of  the  town. 

Nancy  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  a  prefect,  a  court  of  appeal  and 
a  court  of  assises,  headquarters  of  the  XX.  army  corps,  and  centre 
of  an  acadtmie  (educational  division)  with  a  university  comprising 
faculties  of  Uw,  medicine,  sdence  and  letters,  and  a  higher  school 
of  pharmacy.  There  are  also  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of 
commerce,  a  board  of  trade-arbitrators,  lyc6cs  and  training 
colleges  for  both  sexes,  a  higher  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  school 
of  agriculture,  the  national  school  of  forestry,  a  hij^er  school 
of  commerce,  a  technical  school  {IcoU  professionndte),  a  school  of 
arts  and  crafts  (icok.  priparatoire  des  arts  et  miticrs)^  a  rhambcr 
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of  Gomiiiace  and  a  bianch  of  the  Bank  of  France.  Tbe  industries 
of  Nancy  include  printing,  brewing,  cotton-  and  wool-spinning 
and  the  weaving  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco  (by  the  State),  of  boots  and  shoes,  straw  hats,  pottery, 
cisks,  embroideiy,  machinery,  engineering  matfrialj  turn  im- 
pimentf  and  iron  goods. 

At  the  dose  of  the  xxth  century  Odelric  of  Nancyj  brother 
of  Gerard  of  Alsace,  possessed  at  Nancy  a  castle  which  enabled 
him  to  defy  the  united  assaults  of  the  bishops  of  Metz  and  Tkvves 
and  the  count  of  Bar.  In  the  lath  century  the  town  was  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  and.  became  the  capital  of  the  dukes  of 
Ixnraine;  but  its  real  importance  dates  from  the  xsth  century, 
vhen  on  the  5th  of  January  1477  Charles  the  Bold  was  defeated 
by  Ren6  II.  and  perished  at  its  gates.*  Enlarged,  embellished 
and  admirably  refortified  by  Charles  III.,  it  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1633  (Louis  XIII.  and  Richelieu  being  present  at  the 
siege).  After  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697  it  was  restored  and 
Duke  Leopold  set  himsdf  to  npak  the  disasten  of  the  past. 
He  founded  academies,  established  manufactures  and  set 
about  the  construction  tk  the  new  town.  But  it  was  reserved 
for  Stanislas  Leczinski,  to  whom  Lorraine  and  Bar  were  assigned 
in  1736,  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  improvement  in  a  style  which 
made  Nancy  one  of  the  palatial  dties  of  Europe,  and  rendered 
himself  the  most  popular  as  he  was  the  last  of  the  dukes  of 
Lorraine.  The  city,  which  became  French  in  1 766,  was  occupied 
by  the  allies  in  1814  and  18x5,  and  put  to  ransom  by  the  Prussians 
in  1870.  After  the  Franco-German  war  the  population  was 
greatly  inoeased  1^  the  immigration  of  Alsatians  and  of  people 
from  Met2  and  its  district. 

See  C  Pfister.  HisUrinde  Nancy  (Parisand  Nancy,  1902) ;  J.  Cayon, 
Bistave  ^tysique,  civile,  morale  et  politique  de  Nancy  (Nancy,  1846}. 

NAMDAIB»  or  Nandes,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  state  of 
Hyderabad,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Godaveri,  with  a  station 
00  the  Hydenbad-Godaveri  valley  railway,  174  m.  N.E.  of 
Hyderabad  dty.  Pop.  (xqox)  X4,x84.  It  is  a  centre  <rf  local 
trade,  with  a  special  industry  of  fine  muslin  and  gold-  bordered 
scarves.  As  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Guru  Govind,  it  contains 
a  shrine  visited  by  Sikhs  from  all  parts  of  India. 

HASDGAOH,  a  feudatory  sute  of  India,  in  the  Chhattisgarh 
divttkm  of  the  Central  Provinces.  Area,  871  sq.  m.;  pop. 
(1901)  136,356,  diowing  a  decrease  of  3X%  in  the  decade,  due 
to  famine;  estimated  revenue  £23,000;  tribute  £4600.  The 
state  has  a  peculiar  history.  Its  foundation  is  traced  to  a  religious 
rpiiha»«»^  who  came  from  the  Punjab  towards  the  end  of  the  x8th 
oentnzy.  From  the  founder  it  passed  through  a  successicm  of 
chosen  *ys«'T*>^  until  X879,  when  the  British  goverxmient 
recogmsed  the  ruler  as  an  hereditary  chief  and  afterwards 
cooferred  upon  hb  son  the  title  of  Raja  Bahadur.  The  state 
has  long  been  well  administered,  and  has  derived  additional 
prosperity  from  the  construction  of  the  Bengal-Nagpur  railway, 
vhidi  has  a  station  at  Raj-Nandgaon,  the  capital  (pop.  11,094). 
Here  tbere  is  a  steam  cotton  mill. 

HABSI.  an  East  African  tribe  of  mixed  Nflotic,  Bantu  and 
Hanutk  oc^sin.  With  them  are  more  or  less  closely  allied  the 
Lambm  (correctly  Kipsikis),  Buret  (or  Puret)  and  Sotik 
(Soot)  tribes,  as  wcU  as  the  Elgonyi  (properly  Kony)  of  Mount 
1^00.  They  have  also  affinities  witlx  the  Masai  tribes.  The 
Nandi-Lambwa  pet^les  inhabit  the  country  stretching  south 
from  Mount  Elgon  to  about  x^  S.  and  bounded  east  by  the  escarp- 
Diettt  <A  the  eastern  rift-valley  and  west  by  the  territory  of  the 
tribes,  soch  as  the  Kavirondo,  dwelling  round  the  Victoria 
Nyansa.  They  have  given  their  name  to  the  Nandi  plateau. 
The  Hamitic  strain  in  these  allied  tribes  is  derived  from  the  Galla; 
they  also  exhibit  Pygmy  dements.  Their  original  home  was 
in  the  north,  and  they  probably  did  not  reach  their  present  home 
QBdl  the  be^nning  of  the  X9th  centuiy.    They  differ  considerably 

'  The  battle  raged  in  the  dtstrice  to  the  S.,  E.  and  N.  of  the  town, 
the  opesatkxB  ejoending  from  St  Nicolas  du  Port  (S.)  to  the  bridge 
xA  Bomiires  (N.).  The  chief  struggle  took  place  on  the  banks  of  the 
«reasi  of  Boa  Seoours,  which  now  runs  entirely  undeiground, 
fid«^  from  the  S.W.  into  the  Meurthe.  Much  of  the  battlefield  is 
Aov  conrered  by  modem  buildtnn,  but  S.W.  of  the  town  a  cross 
~    the  spot  where  the  body  of  Charles  the  BoM  was  diacovered. 


in  physical  appearance;  some  resemble  the  Masai,  being  men 
of  tall  stature  with  features  almost  Caucasian,  other  are  dwarfish 
with  markedly  negro  features.  Like  the  Masai,  Turkana  and 
Suk,  the  Nandi-Lumbwa  tribes  were  originally  nomadic,  but  they 
have  become  agriculturists.  They  own  large  herds  of  cattle. 
They  have  a  double  administrative  system,  the  chief  medicine 
nian  or  Orkoiyot  being  supreme  chief  and  regulating  war  affain, 
while  representatives  of  the  people,  called  Kiruogik,  manage 
the  ordinary  affain  of  the  tribe.  The  medicine  men  arc  of 
Masai  origin  and  the  office  is  hereditary.  The  young  men  form 
a  separate  warrior  class  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  care  of  the 
country.  A  period  of  about  7I  yean  is  spent  in  this  class,  and 
the  ceremony  of  handing  over  the  country  from  one  "  age  " 
to  the  succeeding  "  age  "  is  of  great  importance.  The  arms  of 
the  warrion  are  a  stabbing  spear,  shield,  sword  and  club.  Many 
also  possess  rifles.  All  the  Nandi  are  divided  into  clans,  each 
having  its  sacred  animal  or  totem.  Th^  have  no  towns,  each 
family  living  on  the  land  it  cultivates,  llie  huts  are  of  circular 
pattern.  Tbe  Nandi  believe  in  a  supreme  deity— Asis — who 
takes  a  benevolent  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  to  whom 
prayen  are  addressed  daily.  They  also  worship  ancestora  and 
consider  earthquakes  to  be  caused  by  the  spirits  moving  in  the 
underworld.  They  practise  circumcision,  and  girls  undergo 
a  similar  operation.  Spitting  is  a  sign  of  blessing.  Their  scanty 
clothing  consists  chiefly  of  dressed  skins.  The  tribal  mark  is 
a  small  hole  bored  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ear.  Their  language 
is  Nilotic  and  in  general  construction  resembles  the  MasaL 
It  has  been  sh'ghtly  influenced  by  the  Somali  tongue.  The 
primitive  hunting  tribe  known  as  the  Wandorobo  qieak  a 
dialect  closely  resembling  NandL 

The  Nandi  at  one  time  appear  to  have  been  subject  to  the 
Masai,  but  when  the  country  was  firat  known  to  Europeans 
they  were  independent  and  occupied  the  plateau  which  bean 
their  name.  Hardy  mountaineera  and  skilful  warrion,  they 
closed,  their  territory  to  all  who  did  not  get  special  permission, 
and  thus  blocked  the  road  from  Mombasa  to  Uganda  alike  to 
Arab  and  Swahili.  Caravans  that  escaped  the  Masai  frequently 
fell  victims  to  the  Nandi,  who  were  adepts  at  luring  them  to 
destruction*  When  the  railway  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza  was 
built  it  had  to  cross  the  Nandi  country.  The  tribesmen,  who 
had  already  shown  hostility  to  the  whites,  attacked  both  the 
railway  and  the  telegraph  line  and  raided  other  tribes.  Eventually 
(<905-X9o6)  the  Nandi  were  removed  by  the  British  to  reserves 
somewhat  north  of  the  railway  zone  (see  BxinsH  East  Afkzca). 
The  Lumbwa  reserve  lies  south  of  the  railway,  and  farther  south 
still  are  the  reserves  of  the  Buret  and  Sotik. 

See  A.  C.  HoUts,  The  Nandi:  Their  Language  and  FoUt-iore,  with 
introduction  by  Sir  Charies  Eliot  (Oxford,  X909),  and  the  works 
there  dted. 

NANDIDRUO,  a  hill  fortress  of  southern  India,  in  the  Kolar 
district  of  Mysore,  4851  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  was  traditionally 
held  impregnable,  and  its  storming  by  Lord  Comwallis  in  X79X 
was  one  of  the  most  notable  incidents  of  the  fint  war  against 
Tippoo  Sultan.  It  was  formerly  a  favourite  resort  for  British 
officials  during  the  hot  season. 

NAHOA.  the  most  primitive  form  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
harp.  The  nanga  consisted  of  a  boat-shaped  or  vaulted  body  of 
wood,  the  back  of  which  was  divided  down  the  centre  by  a  sound 
bar  hunt  into  the  back;  on  this  bar  was  fixed  a  cylindrical  stick 
round  which  one  end  of  the  strings  was  wound,  the  soundboard 
or  parchment  being  stretched  over  the  back  without  interfering 
with  the  stick.  The  other  end  of  the  strings  was  fastened  to  pegs 
set  in  the  side  of  a  curved  neck,  so  that  the  strings  did  not  lie 
directly  over  the  soundboard.  There  were  but  3  or  4  strings,  one 
note  only  being  obtained  from  each.  Some  of  these  nangas  are 
to  be  seen  at  the  British  Museum. 

NANKEEN,  a  cotton  cloth  originally  made  in  China,  and  now 
imiuted  in  various  countries.  The  name  is  derived  from 
Nanking,  the  dty  in  which  the  cloth  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
manufactured.  The  characteristic  yellowish  colour  of  nankeen 
is  attributed  to  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  cotton  from  which  it 
was  originally  madje. 
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NANKINO  ("the  southern  capital '0.  the  name  by  which 
Kiang-ning,  the  chief  city  in  the  province  of  Kiangsu,  China,  has 
been  known  for  several  centuries.  Pop.  about  140,000.  The 
city  stands  in  32^  5'  N.,  1x8*  47'  E.,  nearly  equidistant  between 
Canton  and  Peking,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Yangtsse  Kiang. 
It  dates  only  from  the  beginning  of  the  Ming  dynasty  (i3$8), 
although  it  is  built  on  the  site  of  a  city  which  for  more  than  two 
thousand  yean  figured  under  various  names  in  the  history  of  the 
empire.  The  more  ancient  dty  was  originally  known  as  Kin-ling ; 
under  the  Han  dynasty  (206  B.C.  to  a.d.  25)  its  name  was  con- 
verted into  Tan-yang;  by  the  T'ang  emperors  (aj>.  618-^7) 
it  was  styled  Kiang-nan  and  Shtog  Chow;  by  the  first  sovereign 
of  the  Ming  dynasty  (a.o.  1368-1644)  it  was  created  the  "  southern 
capital"  (Nan-king),  and* was  given  Uie  distinctive  name  of 
Ying-t'ien;  and  since  the  accession  to  power  of  the  present 
Manchu  rulers  it  has  been  officially  known  as  Klang-ning, 
though  still  popularly  called  Nan-king. '  It  was  the  seat  of  the 
imperial  court  only  during  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  emperors  of 
the  Ming  dynasty,  and  was  deserted  for  Shun-t'ien  (Peking)  by 
Yung-lo,  the  third  sovereign  of  that  line,  who  in  1403  captured 
the  town  and  usurped  the  crown  of  his  nephew,  the  reigning 
emperor. 

The  Taip'ing  rebels,  who  carried  the  town  by  assault  in 
1853,  swept  away  all  the  national  monuments  and  most  of  the 
more  conspicuous  public  buildings  it  contained,  and  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  the  magnificent  wall  which  surrounded  it.  This 
wall  is  said  by  Chinese  topographers  to  have  been  96  li,  or  32  m., 
in  circumference.  This  computation  has,  however,  been  shown 
to  be  a  gross  exaggeration,  and  it  is  probable  that  60  li,  or  20  m., 
would  be  nearer  the  actual  dimensions.  The  waU,  of  which  only 
small  portions  remain,  was  about  70  ft.  in  height,  measured  30  ft. 
in  thickness  at  the  base,  and  was  pierced  by  thirteen  gates. 
Endrcllng  the  north,  east,  and  south  sides  of  the  dty  proper  was  a 
second  wall  which  enclosed  about  double  the  space  of  the  inner 
enclosure.  In  the  north-east  comer  of  the  town  stood  the 
imperial  palace  reared  by  Hung-wu,  the  imperial  founder  of  the 
modem  city.  After  suffering  mutilation  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
Ming  dynasty,  this  magnificent  building  was  burnt  to  the  ground 
on  the  recapture  of  the  dty  from  the  T'aip'ing  rebeb  in  1864. 
But  beyond  comparison  the  most  conspicuous  public  building  at 
Nanking  was  the  famous  porcelain  tower,  which  was  designed 
by  the  emperor  Yung-lo  (1403-1428)  to  commemorate  the 
virtues  of  his  mother.  Twelve  centuries  previously  an  Indian 
priest  deposited  on  the  spot  where  this  monument  afterwards 
stood  a  relic  of  Buddha,  and  raised  over  the  sacred  object  a  small 
pagoda  of  three  stories  in  height./  During  the  disturbed  times 
wlSch  heralded  the  dose  of  the  Yuen  dynasty  (2368)  this  pagoda 
was  utterly  destroyed.  It  was  doubtless  out  of  respect  to  the  relic 
which  then  perished  that  Yung-lo  chose  this  site  for  the  erection 
of  his  "  token-of -gratitude  "  pagoda.  The  building  was  begun 
in  1413.  But  before  it  was  finished  Yung-lo  had  passed  away, 
and  it  was  reserved  for  his  successor  to  see  the  final  pinnacle 
fixed  in  its  place,  after  nineteen  years  had  been  consumed  in 
carrying  out  the  designs  of  the  imperial  architect.  In  shape  the 
pagoda  was  an  octagon,  and  was  about  360  ft.  in  height,  or,  as 
the  Chinese  say,  with  that  extraordinary  lov6  for  inaccurate 
accuracy  which  is  peculiar  to  them,  32  chang  (a  chang  equals 
about  1 70  in.)  9  ft.  4  in*  and  -^  of  an  inch.  The  outer  walls  were 
cased  with  bricks  of  the  finest  white  porcelain,  and  each  of  the 
nine  stories  into  which  the  building  was  divided  was  marked  by 
overiianging  eaves  composed  of  green  glazed  tiles  of  the  same 
material.  The  summit  was  crowned  with  a  gilt  ball  fixed  on  the 
top  of  an  iron  rod,  which  in  its  turn  was  endrded  by  nine  iron 
rings.  Hung  on  chains  which  stretched  from  this  apex  to  the 
eaves  of  the  roof  were  five  large  pearb  of  good  augury  for  the 
safety  of  the  dty.  One  was  supposed  to  avert  floods,  another 
to  prevent  fires,  a  third  to  keep  dust-storms  at  a  distance,  a 
fourth  to  allay  tempests,  and  a  fifth  to  guard  the  dty 
against  disturbances.  From  the  eaves  of  the  several  stories 
there  hung  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  bdls  and  countless 
lanterns.  In  bygone  .  days  Nanking  was  one  of  the  chief 
Uteraiy  centres  of   the   empire,;  besides   being  famous  for 


its  manufacturing  industries.  Satin,  crape,  nankeen,  cloth, 
paper,  pottery,  and  artificial  flowers  were  among  its  chief 
products. 

At  Nanking,  after  its  capture  by  British  ships  in  1842,  Sir 
Henry  Pottlnger  signed  the  "  Nanking  treaty."  It  was  made  a 
treaty  port  by  the  French  treaty  of  1858,  but  was  not  formally 
opened.  Its  proximity  to  Chinldang,  where  trade  had  established 
itself  while  Nanking  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  rebeb,  made  its 
opening  of  little  advantage,  and  the  point  was  not  prosed.  In 
1899  it  was  voluntarily  thrown  open  to  foreign  trade  by  the 
Chinese  govemment,  and  in  1909  it  was  connected  by  railway 
(192  m.  long)  with  Shanghai. 

Since  1880  Nanking  has  been  slowly  recovering  from  the  ruin 
caused  by  the  T'aip'ing  rebellion.  Bardy  one-fourth  of  the  area 
within  the  walb  has  been  reoccupiM,  and  though  its  ancient 
industries  are  reviving,  no  great  progress  has  been  made.  As  the 
seat  of  the  provincial  govemment  of  Kiang-nan,  however, 
which  embraces  the  three  provinces  of  Kiang-su,  Kiang-si, 
and  Ngan-hui,  Nanking  u  a  city  of  first-class  importance.  The 
viceroy  of  Kiang-nan  b  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  provincial 
satraps,  as  he  controb  a  larger  revenue  than  any  other,  and  has 
the  command  of  larger  forces  both  naval  and  military.  He  is 
also  superintendent  of  fordgn  trade  for  the  southern  ports, 
including  Shanghai,  a  position  which  gives  him  great  weight  in 
all  political  questions.  The  dty  contains  an  arsenal  for  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  of  war,  also  powder-mills.  A  naval 
college  was  opened  in  1890,  and  an  imperial  military  college  a 
few  years  later  under  foreign  instructors.  The  only  foreign 
residents  are  missionaries  (mostly  American),  and  employ^  of 
the  Chinese  govemment.  The  only  remaining  features  of  interest 
in  Nanking  are  the  so-called  Ming  Tombs,  being  the  mausolea 
of  Hung-wu,  the  founder  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  and  of  one  or  two 
of  hb  successors,  which  lie  outside  the  eastern  wall  of  the  city. 
They  are  ill  cared  for  and  rapidly  going  to  decay.  Since  1 899  th€ 
foreign  trade  has  shown  a  steady  increase. 

NANNINO.  a  treaty  port  in  the  province  of  Kwangsi,  China, 
on  the  West  river,  350  m.  above  Wuchow  and  470  m.  from 
Canton.  Pop.  about  40,000.  It  b  the  highest  point  accessible 
for  steam  traiffic  on  the  West  river.  From  Canton  to  Wudiow 
the  river  has  a  minimum  depth  of  8  ft.,  but  on  the  section  from 
Wuchow  to  Nanning  not  -more  than  3  or  4  ft.  are  foynd  dux\ng 
winter.  The  town  b  the  chief  market  on  the  souOicrft  frontier. 
Its  opening  was  long  opposed  by  the  French  govcnuncnt,  who 
had  acquired  the  right  to  build  a  railway  to  it  from  Tongkin^,. 
by  which  they  hoped  to  divert  the  trade  through  their  own 
possessions.  Navigation  by  small  native  boats  b  open  west- 
wards as  far  as  Paiae. 

HANSEN.  FRIDTJOF  (x86i-       ),  Norwegian  tdentist,  ex- 
plorer and  statesman,  was  bora  at  FrOen  near  Christiania  on 
the  loth  of  October  x86x.    Hb  childhood  was  spent  at  thb  place 
till  hb  fifteenth  year,  when  hb  parents  removed  to  Christiania, 
where  he  went  to  schooL    He  entered  Christiania  university  in 
1880,  where  he  made  a  special  study  of  zoology;  in  Mardi  18S3 
he  joined  the  sealing-shlp  "Viking  "  for  a  voyage  to  Greenland 
waters.    On  hb  return  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
curator  of  the  Bergen  Museum,  under  the  eminent  physician 
and  soologbtDanidComeliusDaniebsen  (1315-1894).    In  x886 
he  spent  a  sh<»t  time  at  the  zoological  station  at  Naples.    Dnring 
thb  time  he  wrote  several  papers  and  memc^  on  zoological  and 
hbtological  subjects,  and  for  one  paper  on  **  The  Stracture  and 
Combination  of  the  Hbtological  Elements  of  the  Central  Nervous 
System"  (Bergen,  1887)  the  Christiania  university  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.    But  his  vo3rase  in 
the  "  Viking  "  had  indicated  Greenland  as  a  possible  field  for 
exploration,  and  in  1887  he  set  about  preparations  for  a  crossing 
of  the  great  ice-fidd  which  covers  the  interior  of  that  country. 
The  possibility  of  hb  success  was  discountenanced  by  many 
Arctic  authorities,  and  a  small  grant  he  had  asked  for  was  refused 
by  the  Norwegian  govemment,  but  was  provided  by  Augusttn 
Gamd,  a  merchant  of  Copenhagen,  while  he  paid  from  hb  private 
means  the  greater  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.     As 
companions  Nansenhad  Otto  Neumann  Sverdrap  (b.  1855), 
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(>|ytam  O.  C.  Dietricfaacm  (b.  1856),  a  third  compatriot,  and 
two  Lapps.  The  expedition  started  in  May  x888,  proceeding 
{ran  hath  to  loelandp  and  there  joining  a  sealing-diip  bound 
for  the  east  coast  of  Greenland.  On  the  X7th  of  July  Nansen 
decided  to  kave  the  diip  and  force  a  way  through  the  ice-belt 
to  the  land,  about  xo  m.  distant,  but  the  party  encountered 
great  diflkulties  owing  to  ice-pressures,  went  adrift  with  the  ice, 
and  only  reached  the  land  on  the  39th,  having  been  carried  far 
to  the  sootli  in  the  intervaL  They  made  their  way  north  again, 
ikmg  the  coast  inside  the  drift  ice,  and  on  the  x6th  of  August 
began  the  ascent  of  the  inland  ice.  Suffering  severely  from 
stonns,  intense  cold,  and  other  hardships,  they  reached  the 
bt^best  point  of  the  journey  (8920  ft.)  on  the  5th  of  September, 
aad  at  the  end  of  the  month  struck  the  west  coast  at  the  Ameralik 
Fjocd.  On  reaching  the  settlement  of  Godthaab  it  was  found 
tittt  the  party  must  winter  there,  and  Nansen  used  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  Eskimos  and  gather  material  for  his  book, 
Eddm»  Life  (English  translation,  London,  1893).  The  party 
returned  home  in  May  1889,  and  Nansen's  book.  The  First 
Cmsimg  tf  Greenland  (English  translation,  London,  X890), 
demonstrates  the  valuable  scientific  results  of  the  journey.  A 
iep«t  of  the  scientific  results  was  published  in  Peiermanns 
Miaeilungim  ((jotha,  1892).  On  his  return  from  Greenland 
Nusen  accq>ted  the  curatorship  of  the  Zootomic  Museum  of 
Christianm  univerBity.  In  September  X889  he  married  Eva, 
daugbter  of  Professor  Michael  Sars  of  Christiania  university, 
toA  a  noted  singer  (d.  1907). 

In  1890  he  propounded  his  scheme  for  a  polar  expedition 

before  the  Norwegian  (geographical  Society,  and  in  1892  he 

hid  it  before  the  Royal  GeiDgraphlcal  Society  in  London  (see 

"  How  can  the  North  Polar  Region  be  crossed  ?  "  Geogr,  JounuU, 

vd.  L),  l^  which  time  his  preparations  were  well  advanced. 

His  theMy,  that  a  drift-current  sets  across  the  polar  regions 

from  Bering  Strait  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  New  Siberia 

Isluds  towards  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  was  based  on  a 

Bumbcr  of  indications,  notably  the  discovery  (1884),  on  drift 

ke  off  the  south-west  coast  of  Greenland,  of  relics  of  the  American 

Borth  polar  expedition  in  the  ship  "Jeaimette,"  which  sank 

N,£.  of  the  New  Siberia  Islands  in  x  881.    His  intention  was 

therefore  to  get  his  vend  fixed  in  the  ice  to  the  north  of  Eastern 

Sbcria  and  let  her  drift  with  it.    His  plan  was  adversely  criticized 

hj  many  Arctic  authorities,  but  it  succeeded.    The  Norwegian 

parEament  granted  two-thirds  of  the  expenses,  and  the  rest  was 

obtained  by  subscription  from  King  Oicar  and  private  indi- 

vidoals.    His  ship,  the  "  Fram  "  (i.e. "  Forward  "),  was  specially 

built  of  immense  strength  and  peculiar  form,  being  pointed  at 

htm  and  stem  and  having  sloping  sides,  so  that  the  ice-floes, 

pressing  together,  should  tend,  not  to  crush,  but  merely  to  slip 

beseath  and  lift  her.    She  sailed  from  Christiania  on  the  34th  of 

Juae  1893.    Otto  Sverdrup  was  master;  Sigurd  Scott  Hansen, 

a  Norwegian  naval  lieutenant,  was  in  charge  of  the  astronomical 

and  meteorok^cal  observations;  Henrik  Greve  Blessing  was 

doctor  and  botanist;  and  among  the  rest  was  Frederik  Hjalmar 

Johasscn,  lieutenant  in  the  Norwegian  army,  who  shipped  as 

fireman.    On  the  22nd  of  September  the  "  Fram  "  was  made 

fast  to  a  ffoe  in  78"  50'  N.,  133"  37'  E.;  shortly  afterwards  she 

V3S  frozen  in,  and  the  long  drift  began.    She  bore  the  pressure 

<^  the  ice  poiectly.    During  the  winter  of  1894-1895  it  was 

decided  that  an  expedition  should  be  made  northward  over 

ihc  ice  on  foot  in  the  spring,  and  on  the  X4th  of  March  1895 

Xansen,  being  satisfied  that  the  "  Fram "  would  continue  to 

<irift  safely,  left  her  in  84"  N.,  xox^  55^  E.,  and  started  northward 

ftccoispanied  by  Johansen.    On  the  8th  of  April  they  turned 

back  from  86*  14'  N.,  the  highest  latitude  then  reached  by  «nan; 

t^  they  shaped  their  course  for  Franz  Josef  Land.    They 

saffeved  many  hardships,  including  shortage  of  food,  and  were 

oxBpeSed  to  winter  on  Frederick  Jackson  Island  (so  named 

t^  Nansen)  in  Franz  Josef  Land  from  the  26th  of  August  1895 

to  the  X9(h  of  May  1896.    They  were  uncertain  as  to  the  locality, 

bat,  after  having  reached  80*  N.  on  the  south  coast  of  the  islands, 

they  wete  travdling  westward  to  reach  Spitsbergen,  when,  on 

the  17th  of  June  1896,  they  fell  in  with  Frederick  Jackson  and 


bis  patty  of  the  Jackson-Hannsworth  expedition,  and  returned 
to  Norway  in  his  ship,  the  "  Windward/'  reaching  Vardd  on  the 
X3th  of  August.  A  week  later  the  "  Fram  "  also  reached  Norway 
in  safety.  She  had  drifted  north  after  Nansen  had  left  her, 
to  85**  57',  and  had  ultimately  returned  by  the  west  coast  of 
Spitsbergen.  An  unprecedented  welcome  awaited  Nansen.  In 
Enghind  he  gave  the  narrative  of  his  journey  at  a  great  meeting 
in  the  Albert  Hall,  London,  on  the  8th  of  February  1897, 
and  elsewhere.  He  received  a  special  medal  from  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  honorary  degrees  from  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  a  presentation  of  books  (the  "  Chal- 
lenger" Rqwrts)  from  the  British  govenmient,  and  similar 
honours  were  paid  him  in  other  countries.  The  English  version 
of  the  narrative  of  the  expedition  is  entitled  Fartkett  North 
(London,  1897),  and  the  scientific  results  are  given  in  The 
Norwegian  North  Polar  ExptdHum  1893-1896:  Scien^fic  ResnlU 
(London,  ftc,  X900  sqq.). 

In  X905,  in  connexion  with  the  crisis  between  Norway  and 
Sweden,  which  was  followed  by  the  separation  of  the  kingdoms, 
Nansen  for  the  fint  time  actively  intervened  in  politics.  He 
issued  a  manifesto  and  many  articles,  in  which  he  adopted  an 
attitude  briefly  indicated  by  the  last  words  of  a  diort  woxk 
published  bter  in  the  year:  "Any  tmion  in  whi^  the  one 
people  is  restrained  in  fxerrising  its  freedom  is  and  will  remain 
a  danger  "  (Norway  and  the  Union  with  Sweden,  London,  1905). 
On  the  establishment  of  the  Norwegian  monarchy  Nansen  was 
appointed  minister  to  En^nd  (1906),  and  in  the  same  year  he 
was  created  G.C.V.O.;  but  in  1908  he  retired  from  his  post, 
and  became  professor  of  oceanography  in  Christiania  university. 

NANSEN,  HANS  (X598-X667),  Danish  statesman,  son  of  the 
burgher  Evert  Nansen,  was  bom  at  Flensburg  on  the  28th  of 
November  1598.  He  made  several  voyages  to  the  White  Sea 
and  to  places  in  northern  Russia,  and  in  1621  entered  the  service 
of  the  Danish  Ittlandic  Company,  then  in  its  prime.  For 
many  years  the  whole  trade  of  Icehmd,  which  he  frequently 
visited,  passed  through  his  hands,  and  he  soon  became  equally 
well  known  at  GlUckstadt,  then  the  chief  emporium  of  the 
Iceland  trade,  and  at  Copenhagen.  In  February  1644,  at  the 
express  desire  of  King  Christian  IV.,  the  Copenhagen  burgesses 
elected  him  burgomaster.  During  bis  northern  voyages  he  had 
learnt  Russian,  and  was  employed  as  interpreter  at  court  when- 
ever Muscovite  embassies  visited  Copenhagen.  His  travels  had 
begotten  in  him  a  love  of  geography,  and  be  published  in  1633 
a  "  Kosmografi,"  previously  revised  by  the  astronomer  Longo- 
montanus.  During  the  siege  of  Copenhagen  by  the  Swedes  in 
X  658  he  came  prominently  forward.  At  the  meeting  between  the 
king  and  the  citizens  to  arrange  for  the  defence  of  the  capital, 
Nansen  urged  the  necessity  of  an  obstinate  defence.  It  was  he 
who  on  this  occasion  obtained  privDeges  for  the  burgesses  of 
Copenhagen  which  placed  them  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
the  nobility;  and  he  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  garrison  tiQ 
the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  fleet  practically  saved  the  city.  These 
eighteen  months  of  storm  and  stress  established  his  influence 
in  the  capital  once  for  all  and  at  the  same  time  knitted  lum 
closely  to  Frederick  lU.,  who  recognized  in  Nansen  a  man 
after  his  own  heart,  and  made  the  great  burgomaster  his  chief 
instrument  in  carrying  through  the  anti-aristocratic  Revolution 
of  x66a  Nansen  used  all  the  arts  of  the  agitator  with 
extraordinary  energy  and  success.  His  greatest  feat  was  the 
impassioned  speech  by  which,  on  October  8th,  he  induced  the 
burgesses  to  accede  to  the  proposal  of  the  magistracy  of  Copen- 
hagen to  offer  Frederick  III.  the  realm  of  Denmark  as  a  purely 
hereditary  kingdom.  How  far  Nansen  was  content  with  the 
result  of  the  Revolution— absolute  monarchy— it  is  impossible 
to  say.  It  appears  to  be  pretty  certain  that,  at  the  beginning, 
he  did  not  want  absolutism.  Whether  he  subsequently  regarded 
the  victory  of  the  monarchy  and  its  corollary,  the  admittance 
of  the  middle  classes  to  all  offices  and  dignities,  as  a  satisfactory 
equivalent  for  his  original  demands;  or  whether  he.  was  so 
overcome  by  royal  favour  as  to  sacrifice  cheerfully  the  political 
liberties  of  his  country,  can  only  be  a  matter  for  conjecture. 
After  the  Revolution  Nansen  continued  in  high  honour,  but 
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he  chiefly  occupied  himself  with  cominerce,  and  was  less  and  less 
consulted  in  purely  political  matters.  .  He  died  on  the  lath  of 
November  1667. 

.BiBLiOGRAPHY.^^luf'Nidaeii.  KjdUnhams  Historic,  iii.  (Copen- 
hagen, 1877):  Julius  Albert  Fridericia,  Addsvaeldens  sidste  vdgt 
(Copenhagcnt  1894) ;  Danmarks  Rim  HisUfrU,  v.  (Copenhagen, 
1897-1905).  (R.  N.  B.) 

NAHTBRRBr  a  town  of  northern  France,  with  a  port  on  the. 
Seine,  in  the  department  of  Seine,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Valerien, 
8  m.  N.W.  of  Paris  on  the  railway  to  St  Germain.  Pop.  (1906), 
town,  11,874;  commune,  17,434.  The  principal  manufactures 
are  chemicals,  tallow. and  aluminium;  stone  quarried  in  the 
vicinity;  the  town  is  noted  also  for  its  cakes.  The  combined 
prison  and  mendicity  dep6t  for  the  department  is  a  large 
institution,  about  9  m.  from  the  town.  Nanterre  (the  ancient 
Nemptoduntm  or  Nemetodwum)  owes  its  origin  to  the  shrine 
of  Ste  Genevieve  (420-5x3),  the  patron-saint  of  Paris,  whose 
name  is  still  associated  with  various  places  in  the  town  and 
district.    The  shrine  is  the  object  of  a  pilgrimage  in  September. 

NANTK,  a  city  of  western  France,,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Loire-Inf^rieure,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  35  m.  above 
its  mouth,  at  the  junction  of  the  Orleans,  Western  and  State 
railways,  55  m.  W.S.W.  of  Angers  by  rail.  In  population 
(town,  1x8,244;  dommttne,  133,347,  in  1966)  Nantes  is  the  first 
city  of  Brittany.  The  Loire  here  divides  into  several  branches 
forming  islands  over  portions  of  which  the  dty  has  spread. 
It  receives  on  the  left  hand  the  Sdvre  Nantaise,  and  on  the  right 
the  Erdre,  which  forms  the  outlet  of  the  canal  between  Nantes 
and  Brest.  The  maritinke  port  of  Nantes  is  reached  by  way  of 
the  Loire  and  the  ship  canal  between  the  island  of  Camet  and 
La  Martini^re  (9I  m.).  Vessels  drawing  as  much  as  ao  ft.  8  in., 
and  at  spring  tides,  as  ft.,  can  reach  the  port,  which  extends  over 
a  length  of  about  i|  m.  The  outer  port  as  far  as  the  industrial 
suburb  of  Chantenay  has  tL  length  of  over  half  a  mile.  The 
principal  quays  extend. along  the  right  bank  of  the  branch 
which  flows  past  the  town,  and  on  the  western  shore  of  the  islahd 
of  Gloriette.  Their  total  length  used  for  trading  purposes  is 
5  m.,  and  warehouses  cover  an  area  of  17  acres.  A  slipway 
facilitates  the  repairing  of  ships.  The  river  port  occupies  the 
St  F^lix  and  Madeleine  branches,  and  has  quays  extending  for 
half  a  mile.  FinaOy,  on  the  Erdre  is  a  third  port  for  inland 
navigation.  The  quays  are  bounded  by  railway  lines  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  which  the  railway  to  St  Nazaire  follows. 
The  older  quarter  of  Nantes  containing  the  more  interesting 
buildings  is  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Erdre. 

The  cathedral,  begun  in  X434  in  the  Gothic  style,  was  unfinished 
till  the  X9th  century  when  the  transept  and  choir  were  added. 
There  are  two  interesting  monuments  in  the  transept — on  the 
right  Michel  Colomb's  tomb  of  Francis  II.,  duke  of  Brittany,  and 
his  second  wife  Marguerite  de  Foix  (1507),  and  on  the  left  that  of 
General  Juchault  de  Lamorid^re,  a  native  of  Nantes,  by  Paul 
Dubois  (1879).  Of  the  other  churches  the  most  interesting  is 
St  Nicolas,  a  modem  building  in  the  style  of  the  13th  century, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Erdre.  Between  the  cathedral  and  the 
Loire,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  the  breadth  of  the  quay, 
stands  the  castle  of  Nantes,  founded  in  the  9th  or  xoth  century. 
Rebuilt  by  Francis  II.  and  the  duchess  Anne,  it  is  flanked  by 
huge  towers  and  by  a  bastion  erected  by  Philip  Emmanuel 
duke  of  Mercceur  in  the  time  of  the  League.  A  fine  fa^de  in 
the  Gothic  style  looks  into  the  courtyard.  From  being  the 
residence  of  the  dukes  of  Brittany,  the  castle  became  a  state 
prison  in  which  Jean-Francois  Paul  de  Gondi,  Cardinal  de  Retz, 
Nicholas  Fouquet,  and  Marie  Louise  of  Naples,  duchess  of 
Berry,  were  at  different  times  confined;  it  is  now  occupied  as  the 
artillery  headquarters.  The  chapel  in  which  the  marriage  of 
Louis  XII.  with  Anne  of  Brittany  was  celebrated  was  destroyed 
by  an  explosion  in  x8oo.  The  Exchange  (containing  the  tribunal 
and  chamber  of  commerce),  the  Grand  Theatre,  the  Prefecture 
and  the  town  hall  are  buildings  of  the  kst  half  of  the  x8th  or 
early  X9th  century;  the  law  courts  date  from  the  middle  of  the 
zoth  century.  Nantes  has  an  archaeological  collection  in  the 
Dobr£e  Museum,  and  in  the  museum  of  fine  arts  a  splendid 


collection  of  paintings,  modem  French  masters  being  weD 
represented;  it  also  has  a  natural  history  museum,  a  large  library 
rich  in  manuscripts  and  a  botanical  garden  to  the  east.  The 
Pommeraye  Passage,  which  connects  streets  on  different  levels 
and  is  built  in  stages  coimected  by  staircases,  dates  from  X843. 
Between  the  Loire  and  the  Erdre  run  the  Cours  St  Pierre  and 
the  Cours  St  Andr€,  adorned  at  the  two  ends  of  the  line  by 
statues  of  Aime  of  Brittany  and  Arthur  III.,  Bertrand  du 
Guesdin  and  Olivier  de  Clisson,  and  separated  by  the  Place 
Louis  XVI.,  with  a  statue  of  that  monarch  on  a  lofty  column. 
The  Place  Royale,  to  the  west  of  the  Erdre,  the  great  meeting- 
place  of  the  prindpal  thoroughfares  of  the  dty,  contains  a 
monumental  fountain  with  allegorical  statues  of  Nantes  and  the 
Loire  and  its  affluents.  A  flight  of  steps  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town  leads  up  from  the  quay  to  the  colossal  cast-iron  statue  of 
St  Aime,  whence  a  splendid  view  may  be  obtained  over  the 
valley  of  the  Loire.  Several  old  houses  of  the  xsth  and  x6th 
centuries,  the  fish  market  and  the  Salorges  (a  vast  granite 
building  now  used  as  a  bonded  warehouse)  are  of  interest. 
Nantes  has  two  great  hospitals— St  Jacques  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Loire,  and  the  Hotd-Dieu  in  Gloriette  Island.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a.  bishopric  and  a  court  of  assizes,  and  headquarters  of  the 
XI.  army  corps;  it  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of 
commerce,  a  board  of  trade-arbitrators  a  chamber  of  commerce 
and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France.  '  The  educational  institu- 
tions indude  lyc£es  for  both  sexes,  a  training  college  for  girb 
schools  of  medidne  and  pharmacy  and  law,  a  preparatory  school 
to  higher  instruction,  sdence  and  letters,  schools  of  music,  art  axtd 
navigation,  technic«4  uid  conunerdal  schools,  and  a  school  lot 
deaf-mutes  and  the  blind. 

Among  the  more  importaht  industries  of  Nantes  are  augar- 
refining,  flour-milling,  rice-husking,  the  manufacture  of  oil, 
soap,  flour  pastes  and  biscuits,  and  the  preparation  <rf  tinned 
provisions  (sardines,  vegetables,  &c.);  the  manufacture  of  tin 
boxes,  tiles,  chemical  manures,  add  from  chestnut  bark,  tobacco, 
leather,  wood-pulp  for  paper,  rope,  boots  and  shoes,  brushes 
and  glass;  saw-milUng,  shipbuilding,  metal  founding  and  the 
constmction  of  engineering  material;  and  wool  and  cotton- 
spinning  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  other  fabrics, 
hosiery  and  knitted  goods.  Coal  and  patent  fuel  (chiefly  from 
Great  Britain)  are  the  most  important  imports;  next  come 
phosphates  and  pyrites;  other  imports  are  timber  and  pulp-wood. 
The  prindpal  exports  are  bunker-coal  (to  French  colonies), 
pyrites,  slate,  hoops  and  provisions.  In  the  ten  years  xSgd- 
X907  the  average  annual  value  of  the  imports  was  £2,657^000; 
of  the- exports  £795,000.  In  X907  there  entered  from  foreign 
countries  738  vesseb  (209  British)  with  tonnage  of  584^50, 
and  deared  778  with  X54.720  tons  of  cargo,  and  458.538  tons 
of  ballast.  Reckoning  ships  carrying  cargo  only  the  figures  for 
the  first  and  last  years  of  the  decade  X898-1907  were:  1898, 
ships  entered,  French  209  (tonnage  75,249),  foreign  250  (tonnage 
X54»936);  ships  deared,  French  173  (tonnage  32,591),  foreign 
97  (tonnage  27,836):  1907,  ships  entered,  French  x86  (tonnage 
1371635)1  foreign  4x9  (tonnage  361,002);  ships  cleared,  Ff-encb 
X26  (tonnage  8x,299),  foreign  128  (tonnage  45,i8x). 

Before  the  Roman  occupation  Nantes  was  the  chief  town  of 
the  Namnetes  and  consisted  of  Condovicnum,  lying  on  the  hills 
away  from  the  river,  and  of  Portus  NamnetuiHt  on  the  river. 
Under  the  Romans  it  became  a  great  commerdal  and  admini- 
strative centte,  though  its  two  parts  did  not  coalesce  till  the  3rd 
or  4th  century.  In  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  Christianity 
was  introduced  by  St  Clair.  Clotaire  I.  got  possession  of  the 
city  in  560,  and  placed  it  under  the  government  of  St  Filix 
the  bishop,  who  executed  enormous  works  to  cause  the  Loire 
to  flow  under  the  walls  of  the  castle.  After  being  several  times 
subdued  by  Charlemagne,  Brittany  revolted  under  his  successors, 
and  Nomino^,  proclaimed  king  in  842,  ordered  the  fortifications 
of  Nantes  to  be  razed  because  it  had  sided  with  Charles  the  Bald. 
The  Normans  held  the  town  from  843  to  936.  About  this  tim<y 
began  the  rivalry  between  Nantes  and  Rennes,  whose  counts 
disputed  the  sovereignty  of  Brittany.  Pierre  de  Dreux,  declare<t 
duke  of  Brittany  by  Philip  Augustus,  made  Nantes  his  capital^ 
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Sttmmnded  it*  with  fortificaiions  and  defended  it  valiantly 
tsainst  John  of  England.  During  the  Breton  wars  of  succession 
Nantes  took  part  first  with  Jean  dc  Montfort,  but  afterwards 
with  Charles  of  BlotSy  and  did  not  open  its  giXa  to  Monfort 
tUl  his  success  was  assured  and  his. English  allies  had  retired. 
In  1560  Frauds  II.  granted  Nantes  a  a>mmunal  constitution. 
In  the  course  of  the  15th  and  i6t)i  centuries  the  dty  suffered 
hom  several  epidemics.  Averse  to  Protestantism,  it  joined  the 
League  along  with  the  duke  of  MercaeuTi  governor  of  Brittany, 
who  helped  to  raise  the  country  into  an  independent  duchy; 
and  it  was  not  till  159S  that  it  opened  its  gates  to  Henry  IV., 
who  here  signed  on  the  and  of  May  of  that  year  the  famous 
Edict  of  Nantes  which  until  its  revocation  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
1685  was  the  diarter  of  Huguenot  liberties  in  France.  It  was 
at  Nantes  that  Henry  de  Tallesnand,  count  of  Chalais,  was 
imntshed  in  1626  for  plotting  j^^ainst  Richelieu,  that  Fouquet 
was  arrested  in  1661,  and  that  the  OUamare  conspirators  were 
executed  under  the  regent  Philip  of  Orleans.  Having  warmly 
embraced  the  cause  <rf  the  Revolution  in  1789,  the  dty  was  in 
1793  treated  with  extreme  rigour  by  J.  B.  Carrier,  envoy  of 
tbe  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  whose  noyades  or  wholesale 
drownings  of  prisoners  became  notorious.  Nantes  on  more  than 
one  occasion  vigoiovuly  resisted  the  Vendeans.  It  was  here 
that  the  duchess  of  Berry  was  arrested  in  183a  while  trying  to 
sUr  up  La  Vendue  against  Louis  Philippe. 

■AHTES.  EDICT  OF,  the  law  promulgated  in  April  2598  by 
which  the  French  king,  Henry  IV.,  gave  religious  liberty  to  his 
Protestant  subjects,  the  Huguenots.  The  story  of  the  struggle 
for  the  edict  is  part  of  the  history  of  France,  and  during  the 
thirty-five  years  of  dvO  war  which  preceded  its  grant,  many 
traties  and  other  arrangements  bad  been  made  between  the 
coatending  religious  parties,  but  none  of  these  had  been  satis- 
factory or  lasting.  The  elation  of  the  Protestants  at  the  accession 
cf  Henry  IV.  in  1589  was  followed  by  deep  depression,  when  it 
was  found  that  not  only  did  he  adopt  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
but  that  his  efforts  to  redress  thdr  grievances  were  singularly 
iaeffectuaL  In  2594  they  took  determined  measures  to  protect 
tlnmselves;  in  1597,  the  war  with  Spain  being  practically  over, 
long  negotiations  took  place  between  the  king  and  their  repre- 
icntativcs,  pnnninent  among  whom  was  the  historian  J.  A.  de 
Thoo,  and  at  last  the  edict  was  drawn  up.  It  consisted  of  95 
general  articles,  which  were  signed  by  Henry  at  Nantes  on'  the 
13th  of  April  1598,  and  of  56  particular  ones,  signed  on  the 
and  ol  May.    There  was  also  some  supplementary  matter. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  may  be  briefly 
samraarized  under  six  heads:  (i)  It  gave  liberty  of  consdence 
to  the  Protestants  throughout  the  whole  of  France.  (2)  It 
gave  to  the  Protestants  the  right  of  holding  public  worship  in 
those  places  where  they  had  hdd  it  in  the  year  1576  and  in  the 
earlier  part  of  2577;  also  in  places  where  this  freedom  had  been 
granted  by  the  edict  of  Poitiers  (1577)  and  the  treaties  of  N6rac 
(1579)  and  of  Fflbc  (1580).  The  Protestants  could  also  worship 
in  two  towns  in  each  bamiage  and  sfnickausie.  The  greater 
■obles  coold  hold  Protestant  services  in  their  houses;  the 
ksMT  nobles  could  do  the  same,  but  only  for  gatherings  of  not 
more  than  thirty  people.  Regarding  Paris,  the  Protestants 
ooold  conduct  wocship  within  five  leagues  of  the  dty;  previously 
tins  prcAibttion  had  extended  to  a  distance  of  ten  leagues. 
(3)  Foil  dvil  rights  were  granted  to  the  Protestants.  They  could 
trade  freely,  inherit  property  and  enter  the  xmiversitles,  colleges 
and  sdKMb.  All  ofiidal  positions  were  open  to  them.  (4)  To 
deal  witli  disputes  arising  out  of  the  edict  a  chamber  was  estab- 
lisbed  in.  the  parlement  of  Paris  {le  ckambre  de  ridU)»  This 
was  to  be  composed  of  ten  Roman  Catholic,  and  of  six  Protestant 
mesnbcra.  Chambers  for  the  same  purpose,  but  consisting  of 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  in  equal  numbers,  were  estab- 
mied  in  connexion  with  the  provincial  parlements.  (5)  The 
Protestant  pastors  were  to  be  paid  by  the  state  and  to  be  freed 
from  certain  burdens,  their  position  bdng  made  practically 
eqoal  to  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dergy.  (6)  A  hundred 
places  at  safety  were  given  to  the  Protestants  for  eight  years, 
the  expenses  of  garrisoning  them  bdng  undertaken  by  the  king. 


In  many  ways  the  terms  of  the  edict  were  very  generous  to 
the  Protestants,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  liberty 
to  hold  public  worship  was  made  the  exception  and  not  the  rule; 
this  was  prohibited  except  in  certain  spedfied  cases,  and  in  this 
respect  they  were  less  favourably  treated  than  they  were  under 
the  arrangement  made  in  1576. 

The  edict  was  greatly  di^ed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  dergy 
and  their  friends,  and  a  few  changes  were  made  to  conciliate  them. 
The  parlement  of  Puis  shared  this  dislike,  and  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  number  of  Protestant  members  of  the  chambre 
de  VtdU  from  six  to  one.  Then  cajoled  and  threatened  by  Henry, 
the  parlement  registered  the  edict  on  the  25th  of  February 
1 599.  After  similar  trouble  it  was  also  registered  by  the  provincial 
parlements,  the  last  to  take  this  step  being  the  parlement  of 
Rouen,  which  delayed  the  registration  until  1609. 

The  strong  political  position  secured  to  the  French  Protestants 
by  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  very  objectionable,  not  only  to  the 
ardent  Roman  Catholics,  but  also  to  more  moderate  persons, 
and  the  payments  made  to  their  ministers  by  the  state  were 
viewed  with  increasing  dislike.  Thus  about  x66o  a  strong  move- 
ment bq^an  for  its  repeal,  and  this  had  great  influence  with  the 
king.  One  after  another  proclamations  and  declarations  were 
issued  which  deprived  the  Protestants  of  their  rights  imder  the 
edict;  thdr  position  was  rendered  intolerable  by  a  series  of 
persecutions  which  culminated  in  the  dragonnades,  and  at  length 
on  the  x8th  of  October  1685  Louis  revoked  the  edict,  thus  depriv- 
ing the  Protestants  in  France  of  all  dvU  and  religious  liberty. 
This  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  emigration  of  the  Huguenots, 
which  had  been  going  on  for  some  years,  and  Eni^d,  Holland 
and  Brandenburg  recdved  numbers  of  thrifty  and  industrious 
French  families. 

The  history  of  the  Frendi  Protestants,  to  which  the  edict  of  Nantes 
bdongt,  n  dealt  with  in  the  artides  F  range  :  Histtfry ^nd  Huguenots. 
For  further  details  about  the  edict  we  the  papers  and  documents 

Rubltohed  as  Le  Troisttme  centenaire  de  FiiU  de  Nantes  (1898); 
r.  A.  F.  Puaux,  Huteire  du  Prolestantisme  fran^is  (Paris,  1894) ; 
H.  M.  Baird,  The  Hueuenots  and  the  Reoocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
(London,  181^5);  C.  Benoist,  La  Condition  des  Protestants  sous  le 
rignne  de  Vidit  de  Nantes  et  aprhs  sa  rivocation  (Paris,  1900) ;  A.  Loda, 
L^it  de  Nantes  devant  le  parlement  de  Paris  (1899) ;  and  the  Bulletin 
historique  et  littiraire  of  the  Sod6t6  de  THistoire  du  Protestantisme 
Fransais. 

NANTEUIL,  ROBERT  (1623-1678),  French  line-engraver,  was 
bom  about  1623,  or,  as  other  authorities  state,  in  1630,  the 
son  of  a  merchant  of  Rdms.  Having  recdved  an  excellent 
classical  education,  he  studied  engraving  under  his  brother-in- 
law,  Nicholas  Regnesson;  and,  his  crayon  portraits  having 
attracted  attention,  he  was  pensioned  by  Louis  XIV.  and 
appointed  designer  and  engraver  of  the  cabinet  to  that  monarch. 
It  was  mainly  due  to  his  influence  that  the  king  granted  the 
edict  of  1660,  dated  from  St  Jean  de  Luz,  by  which  engraving 
was  pronounced  free  and  distinct  from  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
its  practitioners  were  declared  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  other 
artists.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1678.  The  plates  of  Nanteuil, 
several  of  them  approaching  the  scale  of  life,  number  about  three 
hundred.  In  his  early  practice  he  imitated  the  technique  of 
his  predecessors,  working  with  straight  lines,  strengthened,  but 
not  crossed,  in  the  shadows,  in  the  style  of  Claude  Mellan,  and 
in  other  prints  cross-hatching  like  Regnesson,  or  stippling  in  the 
manner  of  Jean  Boulanger;  but  he  gradually  asserted  his  full 
individuality,  modelling  the  faces  of  his  portraits  with  the  utmost 
predsion  and  completeness,  and  employing  various  methods 
of  toudi  for  the  draperies  and  other  parts  of  his  plates.  Among 
the  finest  works  of  his  fully  devdoped  period  may  be  named 
the  portraits  of  Pomponne  de  Bellidvre,  Gilles  Manage,  Jean 
Loret,  the  due  de  la  Meilleraye  and  the  duchess  de  Nemours. 

A  list  of  hb  works  will  be  found  in  Dumesnil's  Le  Peintre-graoeur 
franfais,  voL  iv. 

NAHTIOOKB,  a  borough  of  Luxeme  county,  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  opposite 
West  Nanticoke,  and  8  m.  S.VV.  of  Wilkes-Barre.  Pop.  (1880), 
3884;  (1890),  10,044;  (1900),  X2,ii6,  of  whom  soss  were 
fordgn-bom;  (1910  census)  18,877.  It  is  served  by  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Ddaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  and  the 
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Central  of  New  Jersey  raflways,  and  by  an  interurban  electric 
line.  Nanticoke  is  situated  in  the  anthracite  coal  region,  is 
surrounded  by  mines,  and  its  industries  consist  chiefly  in  mining 
and  shipping  coal;  it  also  has  various  manufactures,  and  in 
190S  the  factory  product  was  valued  at  $358,091.  Nanticoke 
was  laid  out  in  1793,  and  was  ina>rporated  as  a  borough  in  1874. 
The  name  is  that  of  an  Algonquian  tribe  of  Indians,  conspicuous 
for  their  dark  complexion,  who  originally  lived  in  Marykind, 
were  conquered  by  the  Iroquois  in  1678  and  subsequently 
scattered;  the  main  body  removed  to  lands  along  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  where  some  of  them  became  merged 
with  the  Iroquois,  and  others  removed  to  the  Ohio  and  became 
merged  with  the  Delaware. 

NANTUCKETt  a  county  and  township  (coextensive)  of  Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A.  Its  principal  part  is  an  island  of  the  same 
name,  38  m.  S.  of  Cape  Cod  peninsula;  it  also  includes  the 
island  of  Tuckemuck,  which  has  an  area  of  Z'97  sq.  m.,  and  is 
used  for  sheep  grazing;  Muskeget  Island,  which  has  excellent 
hunting,  and  of  which  about  one-half  is  a  public  park;  and  the 
Gravel  Islands  and  other  islets.  Pop.  of  the  county  (1905 
state  census),  2930;  (19x0)  396a. 

The  island,  with  a  minimum  length  of  15  m.,  an  average  width 
of  a|  m.,  and  an  area  of  about  47  sq.  m.,  has  a  coast-line  of 
88  m.;  it  lies  within  the  lo-fathom  line,  but  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  Nantucket  Sound,  which  is  25  to  30  m.  across 
and  has  a  maximum  depth  of  50  ft.  The  surface  of  Nantucket 
Island  is  open,  nearly  treeless,  with  a  few  hills,  the  highest  being 
91  ft  above  sea>Ievel.  The  soil  is  sandy  .but  affords  good  pasture 
in  some  places,  and  has  been  farmed  with  some  success;  the 
flora  is  rich,  and  includes  some  rare  species.  There  are  a  score 
of  fresh- water  ponds,  the  largest  being  Hummock  (330  acres). 
C<^)aum  (3x  acres)  was,  at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement,  a  bay 
and  the  a>mmonIy  used  harbour,  but  the  present  harbour  (6  m. 
long)  is  that  form^  by  Coatue  Beach,  a  long  narrow  tongue  of 
land  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island.  The  northern  part  of  Coatue 
Beach  is  known  as  Coskata  Beach,  and  curves  to  the  N.W.; 
near  its  tip  is  Great  Point,  where  a  lighthouse  was  first  built  in 
1784.  There  have  been  many  terrible  wrecks  on  the  coast, 
and  there  are  life-saving  stations  on  Muskeget  Island,  near 
Maddaket,  at  Surfside  and  on  Coskata  Beach.  At  the  W.  end 
of  the  island  is  Tuckemuck  Bank,  a  broad  submarine  platform, 
on  whose  edge  are  the  island  of  Tuckemuck,  on  which  is  a  village 
of  the  same  name,  and  Muskeget  Island.  In  the  S.£.  extremity 
of  Nantucket  Island  is  Siasconset  Qocally  'Sconset),  a  summer 
resort  of  some  vogue;  it  has  a  Marconi  wireless  telegraph 
station,  connecting  with  incoming  steamers,  the  Nantucket 
shoak  lightship  and  the  mainland.  On  a  bluff  on  the  S.  is  the 
small  village  of  Surfside.  Other  hamleU  are  Maddaket,  at  the 
W.  end  of  the  island;  and  Polpis,  Quidnet  and  Wauwinet  (at 
the  head  of  Nantucket  harbour)  in  its  E.  part. 

The  principal  settlement  and  summer  resort  is  the  town  of 
Nantucket  (on  the  S.W.  end  of  the  harbour),  which  is  served  by 
steamers  from  New  Bedford,  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Wood's 
Hole,  and  is  connected  with  Siasconset  by  a  primitive  narrow- 
gauge  railway.  Here  there  are  large  stunmer  hotels,  old  resi- 
dences built  in  the  prosperous  days  of  whaling,  old  lean-to  houses, 
old  graveyards  and  an  octagonal  towered  windmill  built  in  1746. 
There  are  two  libraries;  one  founded  in  1836,  and  now  a  public 
library  in  the  Atheneum  building;  and  the  other  in  what  is 
now  the  School  of  Industrial  and  Manual  Training  (1904),  founded 
in  1827  as  a  Lancasterian  school  by  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin 
(1759-1839),  whose  ancestors  were  Nantucket  people.  The 
Jethro  Cofi&n  House  was  built  in  x686,  according  to  tradition; 
the  Old  North  Vestry,  the  first  Congregational  meeting-house, 
built  in  1 71 1,  was  moved  in  1767,  and  again  in  1834  to  its  present 
site  on  Beacon  Hill.  The  old  South  Church  Tower,  a  steeple  and 
clock  tower,  144  ft.  above  sea-level,  has  a  fine  Portuguese  bell, 
made  in  1810.  Another  old  house,  built  in  1735,  was  the  home 
of  Elihu  Coleman,  an  anti-slavery  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  were  very  strong  here  until  the  close  of  the  first 
qxiarter  of  the  19th  century.  Near  the  old  Friends'  School  is 
thebuikiing  of  the  Nantucket  Historical  Society,  which  has  a 


collection  of  relics.  Nantucket  was  the  home  of  Benjamin 
Franklin's  mother,  Abiah,  whose  father,  Peter  F<^r,  was  one 
of  the  earliest  settlers  (1663);  of  Maria  Mitchell,  and  of  Lucretia 
Mott.  Adjoim'ng  the  Maria  Mitchell  homestead  is  a  menoorial 
astronomical  observatory  and  library,  containing  the  collections 
of  Miss  Mitchell  and  of  her  brother,  Professor  Henry  Mitchell 
(1830-1902),  a  distinguished  hydrographer.  The  industries  of 
the  island  are  unimportant;  there  is  considerable  cod  and  8cali<^ 
fishing.  Sheep-raising  was  once  an  important  industry.  Nan- 
tucket was  long  famous  as  a  whaling  port.  As  eariy  as  the 
beginning  of  the  x8th  century  its  fleets  vied  with  those  of  eastern 
Long  Isbnd.  Ini7Z2  a  Nantucket  whaler,  Christq>her  Hussey, 
blown  out  to  sea,  killed  some  sperm  whales  and  thus  introduced 
the  sperm-oil  industry  and  put  an  end  to  the  period  in  which 
only  drift-  and  shore-  or  boat-whaling  had  been  carried  on — 
the  shore  fishery  died  out  about  1760.  In  1757  whaling  was  the 
only  livelihood  of  the  people  of  Nantucket;  and  in  1750-1775, 
although  whaling  fleets  were  in  repeated  danger  from  French 
and  Spanish  privateers,  the  business,  with  the  allied  coopers 
and  other  trades,  steadily  increased.  In  1775  the  Nantucket 
fleet  numbered  150,  and  the  population  was  between  5000  and 
6000,  about  90%  being  Quakers;  but  by  1785  the  fleet  had 
been  shattered,  X34  ships  being  destroyed  or  captured  during 
the  war.  Tallow  candles  as  a  substitute  for  whale-oil  had  been 
introduced,  and  the  British  market  was  closed  by  a  duty  of 
£18  a  ton  on  oil;  a  bounty  offered  by  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature (£s  on  white  and  £3  on  yellow  or  brown  spermaceti, 
and  £2  on  whale-oil  per  ton)  was  of  slight  assistance.  During  the 
war  of  x8i2  the  Nantucket  fleet  was  the  only  one  active;  it 
suffered  severely  during  the  war,  and  in  the  decade  1820-1830 
Nantucket  lost  its  primacy  to  New  Bedford,  whose  fleet  in  1840 
was  twice  as  large.  Nantucket's  last  whaler  sailed  in  1869. 
Subsequently  the  island  has  been  chiefly  important  as  a  summer 
resort. 

Title  to  Nantucket  and  the  neighbouring  islands  was  claimed 
under  grants  of  the  Council  for  New  England  both  by  William 
Alexander,  Lord  Stirling,  and  by  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges.  Lord 
Stirling's  agent  sold  ihcm  in  X64X  to  Thomas  Mayhcw  (1593- 
1682)  of  Watertown,  Mass.,  and  his  son  Thomas  (c.  i6i6~ 
1657)  for  £40,  and  a  little  later  the  elder  Mayhew  obtained 
another  deed  for  Martha's  Vineyard  from  Gorges.  In  1659  the 
elder  Mayhew  sold  a  joint  interest  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
island  of  Nantucket  for  £30  and  two  beaver  hats  to  nine  partners; 
early  in  the  following  year  the  first  ten  admitted  ten  others  as 
equal  prc^rietors,  and  later,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  settle 
here,  spedal  half -grants  were  offered  to  tradesmen.  The  ori^nal 
twenty  proprietors,  however,  endeavoured  to  exclude  the  trades- 
men from  any  voice  in  the  government,  and  this  caused  strife. 
Both  factions  appealed  to  the  governor  of  New  York,  that  pro- 
vince having  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  islands  under  the 
grant  to  the  duke  of  York  in  1664,  and,  becoming  increastngjiy 
dissatisfied  with  that  government,  sought  a  union  with  Massa- 
chusetts until  the  islands  were  annexed  to  that  province  by  its 
new  charter  of  1691.  The  town  of  Nantucket  was  settled  in 
i66x  and  was  incorporated  in  X67Z.  By  order  of  Governor 
Francis  Lovelace  it  was  named  Sherburne  in  1673,  but  in  1795 
the  present  name  was  adopted.  Its  original  site  was  Maddaket 
on  the  W.  end  of  the  island;  in  X672  it  was  moved  to  its  present 
site,  then  called  Wescoe.  When  counties  were  first  organized  in 
New  York,  in  X683,  Nantucket  and  the  neighbouring  islands 
were  erected  into  Dukes  county,  but  in  X695,  after  annexation 
to  Massachusetts,  Nantucket  Island,  having  been  set  apart  from 
Dukes  county,  constituted  Nantucket  county,  and  in  17x3 
Tuckemuck  Island  was  annexed  to  it. 

See  the  bulletins  (1896  sqq.)  of  the  Nantucket  Historical  Society. 
esUblished  in  1894:  F.  B.  Houffh.  Papers  rdatini  to  the  ItUmd  ef 
Nantucket  .  .  .  while  under  th*  Colony  of  New  York  (Albany,  N.Y.. 
1856):  M.  S.  Dudley,  Nantucjtet  Centennial  CelebnUion:  Historic 
Sites  and  Historic  Buildings  (Nantucket,  1895):  Obed  Macy,  History 
of  Nantucket  (Boston.  1835):  L.  S.  Hincnnuin,  Early  Settlers  of 
Nantueket  (Philadelphia.  1896:  2nd  ed..  1901):  W.  S.  Blis^  Quaint 
Nantucket  (Boston.  1896):  and  N.  S.  Shalcr,  Geoloty  of  Nanimcket 
(Washington,  1889),  being  U.S.  Geological  Survey  Bulletin.  Na  S3- 
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VAHTWICH,  a  market  town  in  the  Crewe  parliamentary 
diviskm  of  Cheshire,  England,  z6i  m.  N.W.  of  London,  on  the 
Lmdon  &  North- Western  and  Great  Western  raflways.  Pop. 
of  urban  di^rict  (1901)  772a.  It  lies  on  the  river  Weaver,  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  flat,  open  valley.  The  church  of  St  Mary  and 
St  Nicholas  is  a  cruciform  building  in  red  sandstone,  of  the 
Decorated  and  Perpendicular  periods,  with  a  central  octagonal 
tower.  The  fine  old  carved  stalls  are  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Vale  Royal  Abbey,  near  Winsford  in  this  county.  Nantwich  re- 
tains not  a  few  old  timbered  houses  of  the  16th  and  X7th  centuries, 
but  the  town  as  a  whole  is  modem  in  appearance.  The  grammar 
school  was  founded  in  i6z  i.  The  salt  industry,  still  the  staple  of 
several  towns  lower  down  the  vale  of  the  Weaver,  was  so 
important  here  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  that  there  were  three 
hundred  salt-works.  Though  this  industry  has  lapsed,  there  are 
brine  baths,  much  used  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  gout  and  general 
debility,  and  the  former  private  mansion  of  Shrewbridge  Hall  is 
converted  into  a  hotel  with  a  spa.  Nantwich  has  tanneries,  a 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  clothing  factories;  and 
OMm-milHng  and  iron-founding  are  carried  on.  The  town  is  one 
of  the  best  hunting  centres  in  the  county,  being  within  reach 
of  seveial  meets. 

From  the  traces  of  a  Roman  road  between  Nantwich  and  Middle- 
vich,  and  the  various  Roman  remains  that  have  been  found  in  the 
netf^ibooriKiod,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Nantwich  was  a  salt- 
town  in  Roman  times,  but  of  this  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence. 
The  Domesday  Survey  contains  a  long  account  of  the  laws,  customs 
and  vahws  of  the  salt-works  at  that  period,  which  were  by  far  the 
ooet  profitabfe  in  Cheshire.  The  salt-houses  were  divided  between 
the  kmg,  the  eari  of  Chester  and  certain  resident  freemen  of  the 
neighbourfaood.  The  name  of  the  town  appears  variously  as  Wych 
Maobank,  Wie  Malban,  Nantwich,  Lache  Mauban,  Wysmanban, 
Wiens  Malbanus,  Namptewlche.  About  the  year  I070  William 
MalbedeoKor  Malbank  was  created  baron  of  Nantwich,  which  barony 
he  hcid  of  the  eari  of  Chester.  In  the  13th  century  the  barony  fell 
to  three  daughtexa  and  co-hdresaes,  and  further  subdivisions  followed. 
This  probably  accounts  for  the  lack  of  privileges  belonging  to  Nant- 
wich as  a  ompocate  town.  The  only  town  charter  is  one  of  1567- 
1568,  ta  wbidi  Queen  Elizabeth  confirms  an  ancient  privilege  of 
tK  boigeases  that  they  shouki  not  be  upon  assizes  or  juries  with 
straogers,  relating  to  matters  outside  the  town.  It  is  stated  in  the 
charter  that  the  right  to  this  privilege  had  been  proved  by  an  in- 

Jiaisition  taken  in  the  14th  century,  and  had  then  already  been  held 
nm  time  immemorial.  There  was  a  jgild  merchant  and  also  a  town 
baiKff,  bat  the  latter  oflice  was  of  httle  real  significanoe  and  was 
soon  dropped.  There  is  documentary  evidence  of  a  castle  at  Nant- 
wich in  the  13th  century.  There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday, 
held  by  prescription.  In  1283  a  three-days  fair  to  be  held  at  the 
feast  c«  §t  Bartholomew  was  sranted  to  Robert  Bumell,  bishop  of 
Bath  and  Weib  (then  hoUcr  of  a  share  of  the  barony  of  Nantwich). 
Thb  is  the  "  Old  Fair  "  or  "  Great  Fair  "  now  held  on  the  4th  of 
September.  Eari  Cholmomleley  received  a  grant  of  two  fairs  in 
1723.  Fairs  are  now  held  on  the  first  Thursday  in  April,  Tune, 
September  and  December,  and  a  cheese  fair  on  the  first  Tnursoay  in 
each  month  esKept  January.  The  salt  trade  declined  altogether  in 
the  1 8th  century,  with  the  exceptk>n  of  one  salt-works,  which  was 
kept  open  until  1856.  There  was  a  shoe  trade  in  the  town  as  early 
as  the  17th  century,  and  eloves  were  made  from  the  end  of  the 
i6di  century  until  about  1863.  Weaving  and  stocking  trades  also 
flourished  in  the  i8th  century.  The  one  corn-mill  of  Nantwich  was 
eoaverted  into  a  cotton  factory  in  1789,  but  was  closed  in  1874. 
See  James  HaD,  A  History  of  Nantunck  or  Wich  MUbank  (1883). 

NAOROJI*  DADABHAI  (1825-  ),  Indian  politician,  was 
bora  at  Na^  on  the  4th  of  September  1825,  the  son  of  a  Parsi 
priest.  During  a  long  and  active  life,  he  pjayed  many  parts: 
professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Elphinstone  college  (1854); 
founder  of  the  Raa  Coftar  newspaper;  partner  in  a  Parsi  business 
firm  in  London  (1855);  prime  minister  of  Baroda  (1874); 
member  of  the  Bombay  legislative  council  (1885);  M.P.  for 
Central  Finsbury  (1892-1895),  being  the  first  Indian  to  be  elected 
to  the  House  of  Commons;  three  times  president  of  the  Indian 
National  Congress.  Many  of  his  numerous  writings  are  coUectcd 
in  Poverty  end  Un-BrUish  Rule  in  India  (1901). 

XAP*  the  pile  on  doth,  the  surface  of  short  fibres  raised  by 
special  processes,  diflfering  with  the  various  fabrics,  and  then 
smoothed  and  cut.    Formerly  the  word  was  applied  to  the 


FOQgbnesa  on  textiV)  before  shearing.  "  Nap  "  in  this  sense 
appears  in  many  .ur-JJc  languages,  cf.  Gcr.  Noppe,  Dutch  nop, 
hot,  napf\  thc^^  IiUonn  >»  noppen  or  nappen,  to  trim,  cut 


leofthe^ 


short.  The  word  nap  also  means  a  short  sleep  or  dose  (O.  £ng. 
hnappian).  In  "  napkin,"  a  square  of  damask  or  other  linen, 
used  for  wiping  the  hands  and  lips  or  for  protecting  the  clothes 
at  meals,  the  second  part  is  a  common  English  sufiz,  sometimes 
of  diminutive  force,  and  the  first  is  from  "  nape,"  ^  Lov  Lat. 
fiapa  or  nappa,  a  corrupt  form  of  mappa^  table-doth.  Hape  still 
survives  in  "  napery,"  a  name  for  housdioki  linen  in  gencraL 

NAPHTAU,  in  the  Bible,  the  name  of  an  Israelite  tribe,  the 
"  son  "  of  Jacob  by  Bilhah,  Rachel's  maid,  and  the  uterine 
brother  of  Dan  {Gea.  zxz.  8).  It  lay  to  the  south  of  Dan  in  the 
eastern  half  of  upper  Galilee  (Josh.  zix.  32-39),  a  fertile  mountain- 
ous district  (cf.  Gen.  xlix.  ai;  Deut.  zzziii.  23),  opta  to  the 
surrounding  influences  of  Phoenicia  and  Aram.  Apart  from  its 
share  in  the  war  against  Sisera  {]u6g.  Iv.  seq.,  see  Dkbosah), 
little  is  known  of  it.  It  evidently  suffered  in  the  bloody  conflicts 
of  Damascus  with  Israel  (i  Kings  sv.  20),  and  was  depopulated 
by  Tiglath-Pileser  IV.  (a  Kings  zv.  29;  Isa.  ix,  1).  Naphtali  and 
Dan  are  "  brothers,"  perhaps  partly  on  geographical  grounds, 
but  Dan  also  had  a  seat  in  the  south  (south-west  of  Ephraim), 
and  the  name  of  the  "  mother  "  Bilhah  is  apparently  connected 
with  Bilhan,  an  Edomite  and  also  a  Benjamite  name  (Gen. 
zzxvi*  27;  X  Chron.  vii.  zo). 

For  the  view  oonnectine  Naphtali  (perhaps  a  geographKal  mther 
than  a  tribal  term),  or  rather  its  Israelite  inhabitants^  with  the  south 
see  the  full  discussion  by  H.  W.  Hogg,  Ency.  Bib.  in.  coL  3332  aqq. 
with  references. 

NAPHTHA,  a  word  originally  applied  to  the  more  fluid  kinds  01 

petroleum,  issuing  from  the  ground  in  the  Baku  district  of 

Russia  and  in  Persia.    It  is  the  v&^a  of  Dioscorides,  and  the 

naphtha,  or  bitumen  liquidum  candidum  of  Pliny.  By  the  alchemists 

the  word  was  used  principally  to  distinguish  various  highly 

volatile,  mobile  and  inflammable  liquids,  such  as  the  ethers, 

sulphuric  ether  and  acetic  ether  having  been  known  reqtectively 

as  naphtha  sulphurici  and  naphtha  acetu 

The  term  is  now  seldom  used,  either  in  commerce  or  in  science, 
without  a  distinctive  prefix,  and  we  thu8.have  the  following. — 

1.  Coal4ar  Naphtha. — ^A  volatile  commercial  product  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  coal-tar  (ace  Coal-tar). 

2.  ShaU  Naphtha. — Obtained  by  distillation  from  the  oil  pro- 
duced by  the  destructive  distillation  of  bituminous  shak  (sec 
Paraffin). 

3.  Petroleum  Naphtha. — ^A  name  sometimes  given  (e.g.  in  the 
United  States)  to  a  portion  of  the  more  volatile  hydrocarbons 
distilled  from  petroleum  (see  Petroleum). 

4.  Wood  Naphtha.— Methyl  alcohol  (q.v.). 
.  Bone  Naphtha. — Known  also  as  bone  oil  or  Dippcl's  oil.    A 
itile  product  of  offensive  odour  obtained  in  the  carbonization  of 

bones  for  the  manufacture  of  animal  charcoal. 

6.  Caoutchouc  Naphtha. — ^A  volatile  product  obtained  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  rubber.  (B.  R) 

KAPHTHALBNB,  CioHi,  a  hydrocarbon  discovered  in  the 
"  carboh'c  "  and  "  heavy  oil "  fractions  of  the  coal-tar  distillate 
(see  Coal-tax)  in  18x9  by  A.  Garden.  It  is  a  product  of  the 
action  of  heat  on  many  organic  compotmds,  being  formed  when 
the  vapours  of  ether,  camphor,  acetic  add,  ethylene,  acetylene, 
&c.,  are  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  (M.  Berthelot,  Jahresb., 
1851),  or  when  petroleum  is  led  through  a  red-hot  tube  packed 
with  charcoal  (A.  Letny,  Ber.,  1878,  xx,  p.  x2xo).  It  may  be 
synthesized  by  passing  the  vapour  of  phenyl  butylene  bromide 
over  heated  soda  lime  (B.  Aronheim,  Ann.,  1874,  X7x,  p.  219); 
and  by  the  action  of  ortho-zylylene  bromide  on  sodium  ethane 
tetracarbexylic  ester,  the  resulting  tetra-hydronaphthalene 
tetracarbozylic  ester  being  hydrolysed  and  heated,  when  it 
yields  hydronaphthalene  dicarbozylic  acid,  the  silver  salt  of 
which  decomposes  on  distillation  into  naphthalene  and  other 
products  (A.  V.  Baeyer  and  W.  H.  Perkin,  junr.,  Ber.,  1884, 

17.  P-  4S0?— 

r  H  ^CH,Br  .  NaC(CO,R),    .   cm  ^CH,C(CO,R)t 
^    *"^CHtBr"^NaC(C02R).  "^  ^^*^CHrC(CO,R)a 

r  H  ^  r H  ^CHrCHCCH  .    r „  ^CH,.C(CO»H), 

^  "  Nape,"  the  back  of  the  neck,  is  of  doubtful  or^n;  it  may  be 
a  variant  of  "  knap."  a  knob  or  protuberance. 
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It  is  a  colourless  solid,  which  melts  at  80^  C,  and  boils  at 
azS*  C.  It  crystallizes  in  the  monodinic  system;  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  a-  and  ^naphthol  assume  almost  identical  forms,  so 
that  these  three  compounds  have  been  called  isomorphous.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  ether. 
It  has  a  characteristic  smell,  and  is  very  volatile,  distilling 
readily  in  a  current  of  steam.  It  acts  as  a  wtak  antiseptic.  It  is 
used  for  enriching  coal  gas,  as  a  vermin  killer,  in  the  manufacture 
of  certain  azo  dyes,  and  in  the  preparation  of  phthalic  acid  {q.v.). 
When  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  packed  with  carbim  it 
yields  /3/3-dinaphthyl,  (CioHOt.  It  forms  a  crystalline  compound 
with  picric  add.  It  readily  forms  addition  products  with 
chlorine  and  with  hydrogen;  the  dichloride,  CioHsd,  is  obtained 
as  a  yellow  liquid  by  acting  with  hydrochloric  add  and  potassium 
chlorate;  the  solid  tetrachloride,  Cio  H«  CU,  results  when  chlorine 
is  passed  into  naphthalene  dissolved  in  chloroform.  Numerous 
hydrides  are  known;  heated  with  red  phosphorus  and  hydHodic 
add  the  hydrocarbon  yields  mixtures  of  hydrides  of  composition 
CioHio  to  CioHso.  Sodium  in  boiling  ethyl  alcohol  gives  the 
a-dihydride,  QoHio  (E.  Bamberger,  Ber.,  1887,  20,  p.  1705); 
and  with  boiling  amyl  alcohol  the  /3-tetrahydride,  CioHu 
(E.  Bamberger,  Ber.t  1890,  aj,  p.  1561).  The  a-tetrahydro> 
naphthalene  is  formed  when  naphthalene  is  heated  with  phos- 
phonium  iodide  at  i7o"-i90*  (A.  v.  Baeyer).  Structurally 
naphthalene  may  be  represented  as  a  fusion  of  two  benzene 
nudei,  the  hydrogen  atoms  being  numbered  as  in  the  inset 


formula 


■^- 


4,  5,  8  are  a-positions,  3,  3,  6,  7  are  0; 


z-5  or  4-8  diderivatives  are  ana,  whilst  z-8  or  4-5  are  peri  (see 
Cheiostky,  O&ganic). 

a-Nitronapklhalenej  CioHr'NOi.  is  formed  by  the  direct  nitration  of 
naphthalene.  For  its  comihercial  preparation  sec  O.  Witt,  Die 
chemisck€  Industrie,  1887,  10,  p.  215.  It  crystallizes  in  vcUow 
needles,  which  melt  at  61*  C,  and  are  readily  soluble  in  alcohol. 
By  the  action  of  nitro-sulphuric  acid  it  is  converted  into  a  mixture 


NAPHTHOLS,  or  Hydroxvnaphtbalenes,  C10H7OH,  the 
naphthalene  homologues  of  the  phenols.  The  hydrozyl  group 
is  more  reactive  than  in  the  phenols,  the  naphthols  bdng  con- 
verted into  naphthylamines  by  the  action  of  ammonia,  and 
forming  ethers  and  esters  much  more  readily. 

CL-Naphthol  may  be  prepared  by  fusing  sodium-a-naphthalene 
fiulphonate  with  caustic  soda;  by  heating  a-naphthylamine 
sulphate  with  water  to  soo**  C.  (English  Patent  1430Z  (1893)); 
and  by  heating  phenyl  isocrotonic  add  (R.  Fittig  and  H. 
Erdmann,  Ann.  1885,  327,  p.  342):  CeH»CH:CH-CHrCOiH 
bCioHtOH+HiO.  It  forms  colourless  needles  which  melt  at 
94^  C.;  and  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform, 
and  caustic  alkalis.  It  is  volatile  in  steam.  With  ferric 
chloride  it  gives  a  dark-blue  predpitate  of  a-dinaphthol, 
HO-CioH«'CtoH6*OH.  Alkaline  potassium  permanganate  oxi- 
dizes it  to  phenyl-glyozyl-ortho-carboxylic  add,  HOiC'CA-CO* 
COtH.  It  is  reduced  by  sodium  in  boiling  amyl  alcohol  solution 
to  "  aromatic  "  tetrahydro-a-naphthol  (reduction  occurring  in 
the  ring  which  does  not  contain  the  hydroxyl  group).  When 
heated  with  hydrazine  hydrate  at  z6o^  C.  it  gives  a-naphthyl 
hydradne,  CioH7NH«NHt(L.  Hoffmann,  J3er.,  1898, 31,  p.  2909). 
Nitric  add  converts  it  into  nitro-compounds,  which  are  occasion- 
ally used  for  dyeing  silk  and  wool. 

Martius  ytUow,  CioHi(NOi)«ONa'HA  the  sodium  salt  of  2-a 
dinitro-o-naphthol  (for  notation  see  Naphthalene),  is  preDarra 
by  the  action  of  nitric  add  on  a-naphthol-2-4-disulpnonic  acia.  It 
forms  orange-yellow  plates  and  dvcs  wo<4  a  golden  yellow  (from  an 
acid  bath).  NaphiMyelUm  S.,  C:ioH«(pNa)rNOi)tSO«Na.  prepared 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  a-napnthol-2*4*7-trisulphonsc  acid, 
is  an  orange-yellow  powder  which  dyes  wool  and  silk  ydlow  (from 
an  acid  bath). 

Numerous  mono-,  di-  and  trisulphonic  adds  of  a-naphthol  are 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  azo  dyes.  The  roost  important  b 
Neoile  and  Winther's  acid,  CioH<(OH)(SOiH)(i-4).  formed  when 
diazotizcd  naphthionic  acid  (a-naphthYlamine-^^ulphonic  add)  is 
boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (Nevile  and  Wintner,  Ber.,  1880, 
I3«'  P-  I949)<  or  when  sodium  naphthionate  is  heated  with  concen- 
trated caustic  soda  solution  under  pressure  at  34o"-26o*  C.  (German 
patent  46307  (1888)).  It  rodts  at  170**  C.  and  is  readily  soluble  in 
water.    With  ferric  chloride  it  gives  a  blue  coloration. 

P-Naphlkol,  C10H7OH,  prepared  by  fusing  sodium  ^-naphtha- 
lene  sulphonate  with  caustic  soda,  cr^tallizes  in  plates  which 
melt  at  i  sa^  C.  With  ferric  chloride  it  gives  a  green  colouration, 
and  after  a  time  a  white  flocculent  predpitate  of  a  dinaphtho). 
With  sodium  in  boiling  amyl  alcohol  solution  it  gives  a  mixture 
of  alicydic  and  aromatic  tetrahydro-/3-naphthols  (E.  Bamberger, 
Ber.,  1890,  33,  p.  197).  When  heated  with  ammonium  formate 
to  150**  C.  it  forms  /3-naphthylamlne.  With  nitrosodimethy- 
laniline  hydrochloride  it  forms  Meldola*s  Blue  (dimethylamino- 
naphthophenoxazonium  chloride),  CuHuNiOCI  (R.  Meldola, 
Ber.,  2879, 13,  p.  2065). 

The  ^naphthol  sulphonic  acids  find  extensive  application  in  the^ 
colour  industry.    The  most  important  members  are  shown  in  the 
Ublc>- 


FORMULA. 


Method  of  Preparation. 


Remarks. 


2-oxy-8-8ulphonic 
(Bacyer's  acid) 


Sodium  salt  soluble  in 
strong  alcohol. 


prepared  by  acting  with  ethyl  nitrite  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
3-mtro-a-naphthylamine  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  add  (E.  Lell- 
mann  and  A.  Rcmjr,  Ber.,  1886, 19,  p.  237),  or  with  freshly  prepared 
potassium  cupronitrite  on  ^naphthalene  diazonium  sulphate 
(A.  Hantzsch,  Ber.,  1900,  33,  p.  25M).  It  crystallizes  in  small 
yellow  needles  which  melt  at  78*^  C.  and  are  volatile  in  steam. 

Sulphonic  Acids.— Two  monosulphonic  acids  (a  and  fi)  rnult  by 
acting  with  sulphuric  add  on  the  hydrocarbon,  the  a-add  pre- 
dominating at  low  temperatures  (80*  C.  and  under)  and  the  fi-add 
at  higher  temperatures  (i70^-200*  C).  They  are  crystalline,  hygro- 
scopic compounds  and  are  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
naphthols.    Numerous  dp-  and  frvsulphonic  adds  are  known. 

a-Naphtkominone,  CwH^,  resembles  benzoquinone,  and  is  formed 
by  the  oxidation  of  many  a-dcrivativea  of  naphthalene  with  chromic 
acid.  It  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles  whk:h  mdt  at  125^  C.  It 
sublimes  readily,  is  volatile  in  steam  and  reduces  to 
the  corresponding  dihydroxynaphthalene.  fi-Napktho- 
mUnone  is  formed  by  oxidizing  3-amino-a-naphthol 
(from  ^naphthd-orangebyreduction)  with  ferric  chlo- 
ride. It  crystallizes  in  red  needles,  which  mdt  at  1 15* 
C;  it  has  no  smell  and  is  non-volatile  (cf.  phenan- 
threnequinone).il/tsarinUacik.Ci.H4(OH)ANaHSOi. 
the  sodium  bisulphite  compound  of  7*8  dioxy-«r 
naphthoquinone,  is  a  dyestun  used  for  printins  on 
cotton  in  the  presence  of  a  chromium  mordant. 
The  naphthoquinone  u  prepared  by  the  action 
of  zinc  and  concentrated  sulphuric  add  on  a-di- 
nitronaphthalene.  A  2*6  naphthoquinone  results 
on  oxidizing  2*6  dihydroxynaphthalene  with  lead 
peroxide. 

a-Napkthaic  acid,  CuHfCOtH,  Is  formed  by  h)rdro- 
lystd  of  the  nitrile,  obtained  by  distilling  potassium- 
a-naphthalene  sulphonate  with  potassium  cyanide  (V. 
Merz,  Zeit.  f.  Chemie,  1868,  p-  34)1  or  by  heating  the 
sulphonatewith  sodium  formate  (V.Meyer,  Ann.,  1870, 
ISO.  p.  274).  It  forms  needles  which  melt  at  160*  C. 
fi'Naphtkotc  acid,  obtained  b)r  boiling  /9-methylnaph- 
thalene  with  dilute  nitric  acid;  or  by  hydrolysis  of 

its   nitrile   (formed   when    formyl-^naphthaiide   is  _,.. 

heated  with  zinc  dust),  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  needles  which  1      Nitrosonaphlhals  or  napMioquinone-oxU    ' 'rj2nVii,{OY\){\iO)  or 
mdt  at  184*  C.  I  C»oH,( :  NOH) :  O.  Two  are  known,  namf  |!;-iLv  ^oso-^-napkOuii  or 


2-oxy-6-ftulphomc 
(Schaffer's  acid) 


2-oxy-7-sulphoiuc 
(F-acid) 


2-oxy-3>6-disulphonic 
(R-acid) 


2-oxy-6*8-disulphofUC 
(G-acid) 


2-oxy-3-6-8-trisu1phonic 


From  ^naphthol  and  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  at 
50'-^*  C. 


From  /9-naphthol  and  concen- 
trated sulphuric  at  100*  C. 


By  fusion  of  naphthalene  2'7- 
disulphonic  add  with  caustic 
soda  at  20o*-25o''  C. 


Both  R-  aiid  G-add  from  /^ 
naphthol  and  concentrated 
sulphuric  add  at  100*- 
lioX. 


From  /3-naphthol  and 
sulphuric  acid  at  i40*-i6o 


fuming 


Sodium  salt  insoluble  in 
alcohol. 


Very   soluble 
and  alcohol. 


in  water 


The  sodium  salts  separ- 
ated by  crystalliza- 
tion. R-salt  insoluble 
in  alcohol ;  G-calt 
soluble. 


Alkaline  solutions  diow 
.11^-"  fluorescence. 
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imUt  fonncd  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on 
•-Baphtiiol  or  of  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  on  •'naphthoquinone 
(H.  Gc4d8chniidt  and  H.  Schmidt.  Bef.,  1884.  17  6.  2064);  and 
2-wfrB»»-»  na^tkol  (^naphthoquinonfroximc).  lormea  by  the  action 
of  hyditnylaimne  hydrochloride  00  /9'napbthoquiooiie. 

MMFBTBYLAMIKBB,  or  Aiononaphthalenes,  CioHrNHt, 
the  naphthaleoe  bomologues  of  aniline,  in  contrast  to  which 
they  may  be  (wqiared  by  beating  the  naphthob  with  ammonia- 
xiac  chloride. 

a-Na^iikyiamiHe  is  prepared  l^  reducing  a*nitronaphthalene 
with  iron  and  hydrochloric  add  at  about  70^  C,  the  reaction 
mixture  being  neutralized  with  milk  of  lime,  and  the  naphthy- 
Umine  steam-distilled.  It  may  also  be  prepared  (in  the  form  of 
its  acetyl  derivative)  by  heating  a-naphthol  with  sodium  acetate, 
amnioniiiin  chloride  and  acetic  add  (A.  Calm,  Ber.^  1882,  15, 
p.  616);  by  beating  a-naphthol  with  calcium  chloride^mmonia 
to  270*  C;  and  by  heating  pyromudc  acid,  aniline,  zinc  chloride 
and  time  to  ^oo*  C.  (F.  Canzonieri  and  V.  Oliveri,  Cass.,  1886, 16, 
p.  493).  It  crystallizes  in  colourless  needles  which  melt  at  50^  C. 
It  poaaeaaea  a  disagreeable  faecal  odour,  subUmes  readily,  and 
tofss  blown  on  exposure  to  air.  Oxidizing  agents  (ferric 
chloride,  ftc)  give  a  blue  precipitate  with  solutions  of  its  salts. 
Chromic  add  converts  it  into  arnaphthoqtiinone.  Sodium  in  boil- 
ing unyi  alcohol  reduces  it  to  aromatic  tetrahydro^-naphthyl- 
amine,  a  substance  having  the  properties  of  an  aromatic  amine, 
for  it  can  be  diazotized  and  does  not  possess  an  ammoniacal 
smdL  SiiKe  it  does  not  form  an  addition  product  with  bromine, 
reduction  roust  have  taken  place  in  one  of  the  nudd  only,  and 
Ml  account  of  the  aromatic  character  of  the  compound  it  must  be 
ia  that  nudeus  which  docs  not  contain  the  amino  group.  Tliis 
letrahydfo  compound  yidds  adipic  add,  (CHs)4(C0iH)t,  when 
oxidized  l^  potassium  permanganate.  The  a-naphthylamine 
wiphonic  adds  are  used  (on  the  preparation  of  azo  dyes,  these 
dyes  poosesstng  the  important  property  of  dyeing  unmordanted 
Cott(m.  The  most  important  is  naphtkionic  acid,  i-amino-4- 
fulphonic  add,  produced  by  heating  a-naphthylamine  and 
sn^uric  add*  to  170-180^  C.  with  about  3%  of  crystallized 
oxaUc  add.  It  forms  small  needles,  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
water.    With  diazotized  benzidine  it  gives  Congo  red. 

^NepklkylaMine  is  prepared  by  heating  /3-naphthol  with  zinc 
chloride-ammonia  to  3oo-axo^  (V.  Merz  and  W.  Wdth,  Ber., 
1880,  13,  1500);  or  in  the  form  of  its  acetyl  derivative  by 
heating  0-naphtbol  with  ammonium  acetate  to  270-380**  C. 
It  forma  odourless,  coburless  plates  which  melt  at  iii-xxa^  C. 
It  gives  no  colour  with  ferric  chloride.  When  reduced  by  sodium 
in  boiling  amyl  alcohol  solution  it  forms  alicyclic  tetrahydro-^- 
oaphthj^amtne,  which  has  most  of  the  properties  of  the  aliphatic 
amines;  it  is  strongly  alkaline  in  reaction,  has  an  ammoniacal 
cdouT  and  cannot  be  diazotized.  On  oxidation  it  yields 
octbo-carboicy-bydrodnnamlc  add,  HOsC-CftH^-CHrCHrCOsH. 
Numenyui  sutphonic  adds  derived  from  /3-naphthyIamine  are 
known,  the  more  important  of  which  are  the  2*8  or  Badische, 
the  3-5  or  Dahl,  the  3-7  or  6,  and  the  3-6  or  Bronner  add.  Of 
these,  the  5*add  and  Bronnec's  add  are  of  more  value  technically, 
since  they  combine  with  <»tho-tetrazoditolyl  to  produce  fine  red 
dye-stnfe, 

KiPIBIt,  SIR  CHARLES  (1786-1860),  British  admiral,  was 
the  second  son  of  Captain  the  Hon.  Charles  Napier,  R.N.,  and 
grandson  of  Frauds,  fifth  Lord  Napier.  He  was  bom  at 
Merchiston  Hall,  near  Falkirk,  on  the  6th  of  March  1786.  He 
became  a  midshipman  in  tSoo,  and  was  promoted  lieutenant 
ia  180S.  He  was  ai^winted  to  the  "  Courageux  "  (74),  and  was 
present  ia  her  at  the  action  in  which  the  squadron  under  Sir  J.  6. 
Warren  took  the  French  "  Marengo  "  (80)  and  "  Belle  Poule  " 
(40),  on  the  X3th  of  March  x8o6  in  the  West  Indies.  After  re- 
tftning  home  with  Warren  he  went  back  to  the  West  Indies  in  the 
"St  George"  and  was  ai^nted  aaing  commander  of  the 
"Pultnsk"  brig.  The  rank  wais  confirmed  on  the  30th  of 
November  2807.  Ih  August  x8oS  he  was  moved  into  the  "  Re- 
cruit "  (18),  and  in  her  fought  an  action  with  the  "  Diligent  " 
(18),  in  which  his  thigh  was  broken.  In  April  1809  he  took 
part  in  the  captweof  the  **  Hautpoult "  (74),  and  was  promoted 


acting  post  c^tain.  His  rank  was  confirmed,  but  he  was  put  on 
half-pay,  when  he  came  home  with  a  convoy.  He  spent  some  time 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  then  went  to  Portugal  to 
visit  his  cousins  in  Wdlington's  army.  In  x8xx  he  served  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  in  18x3  on  the  coast  of  America  and  in  the 
eiqiwdition  up  the  Potomac.  The  first  years  of  his  leisure  he 
spent  in  Italy  and  in  Paris,  but  speculated  so  much  in  a  steamboat 
enterprise  that  by  1837  he  was  quite  ruined.  In  that  year  he  was 
appointed  to  the  "  Galatea  "  (43),  and  was  at  the  Azores  when 
they  were  held  by  the  count  de  Villa  Flor  for  the  queen  of 
Portugal.  He  so  much  impressed  the  constitutional  leaders  that 
they  begged  him  to  take  command  of  the  fleet,  which  offer  he 
accepted  in  February  1833.  With  it  he  destroyed  the  Miguelite 
fleet  off  Cape  St  Vincent  on  July  $,  and  on  the  demand  of 
France  was  struck  off  the  English  navy  list.  Continuing  his 
Portuguese  services,  he  commanded  the  land  forces  on  the  success- 
ful defence  of  Lisbon  in  X834,  when  he  was  made  Grand  Com- 
mander of  the  Tower  and  Sword,  and  Count  Cape  St  Vincent  in 
the  peerage  of  PortugaL  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  re- 
stored to  his  former  rank  in  the  navy  1836,  and  recdved 
comnuind  of  the  "  Powerful "  (84),  in  1*838.  When  troubles 
broke  out  in  Syria  he  was  appointed  second  in  command,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  leading  the  storming  column  at  Sidon  on 
September  36, 1840,  and  by  other  services,  for  which  he  was  made 
a  K.C.B.  He  went  on  half-pay  in  1841,  and  was  in  x843  elected 
M.P.  for  Marylebone  in  the  Liberal  interest,  but  lost  his  seat  in 
1846.  He  was  promoted  rear-admiral  the  same  year,  and  com- 
manded the  Chumd  fleet  from  1846  to  1848.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Russian  War  he  received  the  command  of  the  fleet  destined 
to  act  in  the  Baltic,  and  hoisted  hu  flag  in  February  X854. 
He  refused  to  attack  Cronstadt,  and  a  great  outcry  was  raised 
against  him  for  not  ob^ing  the  orders  of  the  Admiralty  and 
attempting  to  storm  the  key  of  St  Petersl>urg;  but  his  inaction 
has  been  thoroughly  justified  by  posterity.  On  his  return  in 
December  X854  he  was  not  again  offered  a  command.  He  was 
elected  M.P.  for  Southwark  in  February  1855,  and  maintained 
his  seatj  though  broken  in  health,  until  his  death  on  the  6th  of 
November  1869.  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  a  man  of  undoubted, 
energy  and  courage,  but  of  no  less  eccentridty  and  vanity. 
He  caused  great  offence  to  nmny  of  his  brother  officers  by  his. 
behaviour  to  his  superior,  Admiral  Stopford,  in  the  Syrian  War, 
and  was  embroiled  all  his  life  in  quarrds  with  the  Admiralty. 

See  Major-General  E.  Napier's  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Admiral 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  K.C.B.  (a  vols.,  London,  1863};  Napier's  own 
War  in  Syria  Ca  vols.,  1843);  The  Navy:  its  past  and  present  state^ 
in  a  series  ef  utters,  edited  by  Sir  W.  F.  P.  Napier  (1851):  and 
The  History  of  (he  Baltic  Campaign  of  iSS4*  from  documents  and 
other,  materials  furnished  hy  Vtce-Admiral  Sir  C.  Napier,  K.C.B. 
(1857).  See  alio  The  Life  and  Exploits  of  Commodore  Napier  (1841 ) ; 
And  Ufe  of  Vice'Admiral  Sir  C.  Napier  (1854). 

RAPIER,  SIR  CHARLES  JAMBS  (1783-1853),  British  soldier 
and  statesman,  was  born  at  Whitehall,  London,  in  X783,  being 
the  ddest  son  of  Colonel  George  Napier  (a  younger  son  of  the 
fifth  lord  Napier),  and  of  his  wife,  the  Lady  Sarah  Lennox 
who  had  charmed  Ring  George  HI.  After  the  custom  of  those 
times  Charles  Napier  had  been  gazetted  an  ensign  in  the  33rd 
regiment  in  1794,  and  in  1797  his  father  secured  for  him  the 
anointment  of  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  James  Duff,  commanding 
the  Limerick  district.  Longing  for  more  active  service,  Napier 
obtaixied  a  commission  as  lieutenant  in  the  95th  Manningham's 
Rifles  (Rifle  Brigade)  in  x8oo.  This  newly  formed  corps  was 
designed  to  supply  a  body  of  light  troops  for  the  English  army 
fit  to  cope  with,  the  French  voltigeurs  and  tirailleurs,  and  was 
specially  trained,  at  first  under  the  eye  of  Colonel  Coote  Manbing- 
ham,  and  then  at  Shomdiffe  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  Sir  John  Moore.  Moore  speedily  percdved  the  military 
qualities  of  the  Napiers,  and  inspired  the  three  brothers — 
Charles  of  the  Rifles,  George  of  the  53nd  and  William  of  the 
43rd~with  an  enthusiasm  which  lasted  all  thdr  lives;  but, 
though  happy  in  his  general,  Charles  Napier  quarrelled  bitterly 
with  William  Stewart,  the  lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  1803  left 
the  regiment  to  accompany  General  H.  £.  Fox  to  Ireland  as 
aide-de-camp.    The  great  influence  of  his  uncle,  the  duke  of 
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Richmond,  and  of  his  cousins,  Qiarles  James  Fox  and  the  general, 
procured  him  in  1804  a  captaincy  in  the  staff  corps,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  x8o6  a  majority  in  the  Cape  regiment.  On  his  way 
to  the  Cape,  however,  he  exchanged  into  the  sotb  regiment, 
with  which  he  sensed  in  the  short  Danish  campaign  under  Lord 
Cathcart  in  1807.  Shortly  after  his  return  from  Denmark  the 
50th  was  ordered  to  Portugal,  and  in  command  of  it  Napier 
shared  all  the  glories  of  the  famous  retreat  to  Corunna.  At  the 
battle  of  Corunna,  one  of  the  last  sights  of  Sir  John  Moore  before 
he  fell  mortally  wounded  was  the  advance  of  his  own  old  regiment 
under  the  command  of  Charles  Napier  and  Edward  Stanhope, 
and  almost  his  last  words  were  "  Well  done,  my  majorsl"  The 
50th  suffered  very  severely  and  both  the  majors  were  left  for  dead 
upon  the  field.  Napier's  life  was  saved  by  a  French  drummer 
named  Guibert,  who  brought  him  safely  to  the  headquarters 
of  Marshal  Soult.  Soult  treated  him  with  the  greatest  kindness, 
and  he  was  allowed  by  Ney  to  return  to  England  to  his  "  old 
blind  mother  "  instead  of  being  interned.  After  about  a  year 
he  heard  that  his  exchange  had  been  arranged,  and,  volunteering 
for  the  Peninsula,  he  joined  the  light  division  before  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  As  a  volunteer  he  served  in  the  actions  on  the  Coa, 
and  again  at  Busaco,  where  he  was  badly  wounded  in  the  face. 
He  was  ordered  to  England,  but  refused  to  go,  and  in  March  181 1, 
though  barely  recovered,  he  hurcied  to  the  front  to  take  part 
in  the  pursuit  of  Mass^na.  After  the  battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onor, 
he  received  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  zoand  regiment, 
which  had  become  entirely  demoralized  at  Botany  Bay,  and  when 
he  joined  it  at  Guernsey  in  x8ix  was  one  of  the  worst  regiments 
in  the  service.  When  he  left  it  in  1813  it  was  one  of  the  best. 
He  accompanied  it  in  June  18x2  from  Guernsey  to  Bermuda, 
where  he  wrought  a  wonderful  change  in  the  spirit  both  of  officers 
and  men.  By  treating  his  men  as  friends  he  won  their  love  and 
admiration,  and  became  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  hero  of  the 
British  soldiers.  After  seeing  further  active  service  against  the 
United  States  in  September  X813  he  exchanged  back  into  the 
50th  regiment,  and  in  December  1814,  believing  all  chance  of 
active  service  to  be  at  an  end,  went  on  half-pay.  He  was  gazetted 
one  of  the  first  C.B.'s  on  the  extension  of  the  order  of  the  Bath 
in  X814,  and  was  present  as  a  volunteer  at  the  capture  of  Cambray, 
but  he  just  missed  the  great  battle  of  Waterloo.  Though  an 
officer  of  some  experience  and  more  than  thirty  years  of  age, 
he  now  entered  the  military  college  at  Famham,  and  completed 
his  military  education.  In  xSxq  he  was  appointed  inspecting 
field  officer  at  Corfu,  in  x83o  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Ali  Pasha 
at  lannina,  and  ini  82 1  visited  Greece,  where  he  became  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  patriot  party.  From  Corfu  he  was  moved  in 
x8  2  2  to  Cephalonia,  where  he  remained  for  eight  years  as  governor 
and  military  resident.  He  was  the  model  of  an  absolute  colonial 
governor,  and  showed  all  the  qualities  of  a  benevolent  despot. 
He  made  good  roads  and  founded  great  institutions,  but  every- 
thing must  be  done  by  him,  and  he  showed  himself  averse  to 
interference,  whether  from  the  high  commissioner  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  obey,  or  from  th^  feudal  magnates 
of  his  own  little  colony,  over  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  exercise 
strict  supervision.  An  interesting  episode  in  his  command  was 
his  communication  with  Lord  Byron  when  he  touched  at 
Cephalonia  on  his  way  to  take  part  in  the  Greek  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. Byron  sent  a  letter  to  the  Greek  committee  in  London 
recommending  Napier's  appointment  as  commander-in-chief. 
But  after  many  negotiations  the  scheme  came  to  nothing. 
In  1827  Napier,  who  had  two  years  before  been  made  a  colonel 
in  the  army,  quarrelled  with  Sir  Frederick  Adam,  the  new  high 
commissioner,  and  in  1830,  when  Napier  was  in  England  on  leave, 
Adam  seized  his  papers  and  forbade  him  to  return.  Napier 
thereupon,  refusixig  promotion  to  the  residency  of  2^te,  retired 
in  disgust,  living  for  some  years  in  the  south  of  England  and, 
after  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1833,  in  Normandy.  Here  he  wrote 
his  work  on  the  colonies,  and  also  an  historical  romance  on 
William  the  Conqueror.  Another  work,  entitled  Hardd,  has 
disappeared.  In  1834  he  refused  the  governorship  of  Australia, 
still  hoping  for  military  employment.  In  1837  he  was  promoted 
major-general  with  his  brother  George,  in  1838  he  returned  to 


England  and  was  made  a  R.C.B.;  but  he  was  to  wait  till  X839 
before  he  received  an  offer  of  employment.  In  that  year  he  was 
made  commanding  officer  in  the  northern  district,  and  found  his 
command  no  sinecure,  owing  (6  the  turbulent  state  of  the 
Chartists  in  the  towns  of  Vorkshire,  Lancashire  and  the  Midlands. 
His  behaviour  during  the  tenure  of  his  command  is  described 
by  William  Napier  in  his  life  of  his  brother,  and  his  inability  to 
hold  a  command  which  did  not  carry  supreme  authority  is  plainly 
portrayed.  In  this  particular  instance  his  sympathies  were 
on  the  popular  side,  and,  though  he  maintaiined  law  and  order 
with  the  necessary  rigour,  he  resigned  as  soon  as  the  crisis  had 
passed,  and  went  to  India.  He  was  stationed  at  Poona,  and 
in  September  1842,  when  troubles  were  expected  there,  was 
ordered  to  Sind. 

His  command  in  Sind  from  1843  till  August  1847  is  the  period 
of  his  life  during  which,  according  to  his  brother,  he  made  good 
his  title  to  fame,  but  his  acts,  more  especially  at  first,  have  been 
most  severely  criticized.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  from 
the  moment  he  landed  in  the  province  he  determined  to  conquer 
the  amirs,  and  to  seek  the  first  opportunity  of  doing  so.  He 
was  to  be  accompanied  by  James  Outram  (^.t.),  who  had  been 
resident  in  Sind  during  the  Afghan  War,  and  who  felt  a  great 
admiration  for  him,  but  who  had  also  a  warm  affection  for  the 
amirs,  and  believed  that  he  a>uld  put  off  the  day  qi  their  destruc- 
tion. On  the  15th  of  February  1S43,  Outram  -was  treacherously 
assailed  at  Hyderabad,  and  on  the  Z7th  Napier  attacked  the 
Baluch  army  30,000  strong  with  but  2800  men.  With  these 
3800  men,  including  the  22nd  regiment,  which  would  do  anything 
for  him,  he  succeeded  in  winning  the  brilliant  and  decisive 
victory  of  Mecanee,  one  of  the  most  amazing  in  the  history  of 
the  British  army,  in  which  generals  had  to  fight  like  privates, 
and  Sir  Charles  himself  engaged  in  the  fray.  In  the  March 
following,  after  marching  without  transport  in  the  most  intense 
heat,  he  finally  destroyed  the  army  of  the  amirs  at  the  battle 
of  Hyderabad.  His  success  was  received  with  enthusiasm  both 
by  the  governor-general,  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  by  the  English 
people,  and  he  was  at  once  made  a  G.C.B.  Whether  or  not  the 
conquest  of  Sind  at  that  particular  period  can  be  justified, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Charles  Napier  was  the  best  adminis- 
trator who  could  be  found  for  the  province  when  conquered. 
Sind,  when  it  came  under  English  rule,  was  in  a  state  of  utter 
anarchy,  for  the  Baluchis  had  formed  a  military  government 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Mamelukes  in  Egypt,  which  had  been 
extremely  tyrannical  to  the  native  population.  This  native 
population  was  particulariy  protected  by  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
who  completed  the  work  of  the  destruction  of  the  Baluch 
supremacy  which  he  had  commenced  with  the  victory  of  Meeanee. 
The  labour  of  administration  was  rendered  more  difficult  by  the 
necessity  of  repressing  the  hill  tribes,  which  had  been  encour- 
aged to  acts  of  lawlessness  by  the  licence  which  followed  the 
Afghan  War.  The  later  years  of  his  administration  were  made 
very  stormy  by  the  attacks  on  the  policy  of  the  conquest  which 
had  been  made  in  England.  He  left  Sind,  after  quarrelling  with 
every  authority  of' the  presidency  of  Bombay,  and  nearly  every 
authority  of  the  whole  of  India,  in  August  1847,  and  received  a 
perfect  ovation  on  his  return  from  all  the  hero-worshippers 
of  the  Napiers,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  England.  His  short 
stay  in  England  was  occupied  with  incessant  struggles  with  the 
directors  of  the  East  India  Company;  but  the  news  of  the 
indecisive  victory  of  Chillianvralla  created  a  panic  in  England, 
and  the  East  India  Company  was  obliged  by  public  opinion  to 
summon  the  greatest  general  of  the  day  to  command  its  armies. 
Sir  Charles  started  almost  at  a  moment's  notice,  but  on  reaching 
India  found  that  the  victory  of  Gujrat  had  been  won  and  the 
Sikh  War  was  over.  No  taint  of  envy  was  in  his  nature,  and  be 
rejoiced  that  he  had  not  had  to  supersede  Lord  Gough  in  the 
moment  of  defeat.  His  restless  and  imperious  spirit  was  met 
by  one  equally  imperious  in  the  governor-general,  Lord  Dalhousie. 
The  two  men  were  good  friends  until,  in  the  absence  of  Dalhousie 
at  sea,  Napier  took  upon  himself  to  alter  the  regulations  regarding 
the  allowances  to  native  troops;  the  occasion  was  urgent,  as 
the  troops  were  in  a  state  of  mutiny,  but  on  his  return  Dalhousie 
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itftiatuded  the  coinmuKlet-In-cbitf  and  revmed  hi*  d«i>ioD 
NapRC  immnluldy  banded  in  his  mignition,  and  when  thi 
duke  oi  WelliDgtnp  supported  Lord  Dalhouaie  and  repeated  lh( 
fepjimand  he  returned  ro  England.  He  had  been  credited 
c  Mutiny  o!  iSs;,  and  on   the  whole 
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Fv  fuacDDimand-in-cliief ,  and  (be  conlrwversy  aluul  his  resignati.-. 
cDiisilt  J.  MawiDO.  Ittardi  of  llu  Iniiam  OmmanJ  af  CntnU  Sir 
C.J.  AbMcr  (Cakulia.  iSjil:  Uisnaes  n  On  Rtsipaliem  if  llu  laU 
Catral  Sir  C.  NaUf.  h  fiU-Uvilul  IMi  Duke  ^  WMinffn.  Sc. 
(1B51):  Camrunu  irj  Sir  W,  Napitr  tn  a  Unttrmdum  tf  llu  Duit 

fJuS"/'     '"'""   "'  '""'""  ""'"'  "'  "  

Warner.  UUifiaii  DMsusii  (1904)' 

MAPIER.  JOmt  (issO'iAij).  Scottish  mathematician  and 
inventor  of  logarithms,  was  bom  at  Merchiston  near  Edinburgli 
in  1550,  and  was  tbe  dghtfa  Napier  of  Merchiston.  The  bn\ 
Napitr  of  Merchiston,  "  Aleiandec  Napare,"  acquired  th( 
Merchiston  csUic  before  the  year  itj8,  from  James  1.  of  Scolbnd. 
He  was  pcovoat  of  Edinburgh  in  i4j;,  and  was  atherwisc  dis- 
tinguished. His  eldest  son  Alexander,  who  succeeded  him  in 
11S4.  was  provost  of  Edinburgh  in  14;;,  1457  and  14^:  ki 
was  knitted  and  held  various  important  court  ofKce$  unf 


It  the  I 


:  of  his  d< 


master  of  the  household  to  Jimei  111.  His  son.  John  Napici 
ofRusliy,  ihe  third  of  Merchiston,  belonged  to  the  royal  household 
in  the  lifetime  of  his  father.    He  alto  was  provoit  of  Edinburgh 

in  which  the  lairds  of  Merchiston  were  held  that  three  of  them 
in  immediate  lineal  tucceasion  repciicdiy  filled  so  important  an 
office  during  perhaps  the  most  memorable  period  in  the  history 
of  the  diy.  He  married  a  great-granddaughter  of  Duncan, 
flih  call  of  Levenai  (or  Lennoi),  and  besides  this  relationship 
by  mairiage  tbe  Napiers  claioied  a  lineal  mate  cadency  from  the 
ucieat  family  of  Levenai.  His  eldest  son.  Archibald  Napier 
of  Edinbellie.  the  fourth  of  Merchiston,  belonged  10  the  house- 
hold ol  James  IV.  He  fought  at  Flodden  and  escaped  with  his 
Gfe.  but  his  eldest  son  Aleiuder,  (fifl  h  of  Merchiston)  was  killed. 
Akaander's  eldest  Ion  {Aleiander,  siilhof  Merchiston)  was  born 
in  IJ13,  and  fell  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie  in  154?  His  eldest  son 
was  Archibald,  (evenlh  of  Merchiston,  and  the  father  of  John 
Napier,  tbe  subject  of  this  article. 
Id  is4i>  Archibald  Napier,  at  the  early  tge  of  about  fifteen. 


■7> 

married  Janet,  daughter  of  Francis  BotbwtU.  and  in  the  following 
year  John  Napier  waa  bom.  In  the  criminal  court  of  Scotland, 
the  earl  of  Argyll,  hereditary  justice-genera]  of  the  kingdom, 
sometimes  presided  in  person,  but  more  frequently  he  delegated 
hia  functions;  and  it  appears  that  in  1561  Archibald  Napier 
was  appointed  one  of  the  justice-deputes.    In  the  register  of 


1S64,  t 
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named  are  "  Archibald  Naper  of  Merchistoui 
Bannalyne,  burgeu  of  Edinburgb,  James  Stirling  of  Keii  and 
Mr  Thomas  Craig."  About  156$  he  was  knigbted  at  the  same 
time  as  James  Stirling,  his  colleague,  wbose  daughter  John 
Napier  subsequently  maiiied.  In  ijgi  Sir  Archibald  was 
appointed  master  of  the  mmt  in  Scotland,  with  the  sole  charge 
of  superintending  tbe  mines  and  minerals  within  the  realm,  and 
this  office  be  held  till  bis  death  in  160S.  His  brsl  wife  died  in 
1SG3,  and  iu  1571  be  married  >  cousin,  Elizabeth  Mowbray, 
by  whom  he  had  three  ions,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  named 
Alexander.) 

As  already  stated,  John  Napier  waa  bom  in  1550,  the  yeac 
in  which  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  may  be  said  to  bave 
commenced.  In  1563,  the  year  in  which  fds  mother  died,  he 
matriculated  at  St  Salvator's  College,  St  Andrews.  He  eatly 
became  a  Protestant  champion,  and  the  one  eitant  anecdote 
of  his  youth  occurs  in  his  address  "  to  the  Godly  and  ChiisLian 
reader  "  prefixed  to  his  Pkatw  Discmiry.    He  writes: — 

"  In  my  lender  yeant,  and  bameaec  In  Sincl-Androis  it  the 
Schooles.  having,  on  iht  on:  nane.  conirocted  a  kiving  faadliaritiE 
with  a  (cnaioe  Gentleoian,  Ac.  a  Papist:  And  on  the  olber  pan, 
being  attentive  to  tbe  •ermoni  of  that  wortbie  man  of  Cod.  Maiuer 
ChrutopherGoodman.luching  upon  the  Apocalypa,  I  was  so  mooved 
in  admiiation,  against  tke  blindnca  ol  Papists,  liial  could  not  moH 
evidemlji  tee  their  teven  hilled  dtie  Rome,  pointed  oi"  '!"■"■  "■ 
lively  by  ^-=-' ■-*—  — -'- ■- — ' -"   -"-"-  -'     ■■-- 


ely  by  Saint  John,  as  the  mother  of  all  spiritual  whorcdome.  tha 
t  oatly  buisted  t  out  in  continual  rcanoina  aBaioiI  my  tsi 
miliar.lnit  also  Irom  thenceforth,  I  determined  with  my  selfe  (b 
isailtancv  of  Gods  spirit)  10  employ  my  sEudie  and  ditigci 

E  Ipiaiied  be  Ihe  Li.rilL.1  I  hjvL-  In  l   I  ..  -  .it   il  -„■  li  tlr 
enjently  I  might  have  occasion." 


(by 


The  names  of  neatly  all  Napier's 

assfellows  can  be  traced 

masters  of  arts  in  :s68; 

nfcrence  is  that  his  slay  at  Ihe  univ 

rsily  was  shoe,  and  that 

was  bid  there.     Although 

here  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the  fad 

there  can  be  no  doubt 

rsiiy  of  Paris,  and  visited 

taly  and  Germany.     Hedidnot.how 

ver,  as  haa  been  supposed. 

road,  for  be  was  certainly 

t  home  in  1571,  when  the  prelimina 

ries  of  bis  marriage  were 

irranged  at  Merchiston;  and  in  15 

1  he  married  Eliubeth, 

Uughter  of  Sir  James  Stirling  of  Ke 

.    About  the  end  of  the 

lat  1ST)  his  wife  died,  leavbig  him  one  son,  Archibald  (who  in 

6,7  was  raised  10  the  peerage  by  the  title  ol  Lord  Napier), 

nd  one  daughter,  June.     A  lew  yea 

^jin,  his  second  wife  being  Agnes 

daughter  of  Sir  James 

'  The  descent  of  the  Grst  Napier  of  M 
lohan  )e  Naper  del  Connie  de  Dnnbre 

tirUnl^^i^'^Lm"  n  1304;  bu't'tii^  is 
r>gy    ^he  legend  with  regard  to  the  oril 
heir  words:  "  One  of  Ihe  andeni  earls 

and  defended  the  castle  of 

no  authority  for  this  genca- 

lin  of  the  tune  Napier  »a< 

^•'^"Sl.M 

name  was  Donald:  and  the  third,  named 
Scotland  having  wani.  did  (onvocale  hii 

Lennoi.  who,  keeping  his  efdest  aon  at  home,  leot  his  two  sons  to 
verve  for  him  with  the  forces  thai  were  under  his  command,  ,  . 
\(ter  the  battle,  as  the  manner  is.  every  one  drawing  and  selling 
orth  his  own  acts,  the  king  said  unio  them,  ye  have  all  done  valiantly, 
lut  there  is  one  amongst  you  srho  hath  Na-Pcer  (i.e.  no  equal): 

-J  _..:—  n ...  :...  ..: j_.  |.|„^  |„  „j,^  „, 


augmentation  of  hi 


m  tbe  lands  of  Goifi 


io^ 
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Chisholm  of  Cromlix,  who  survived  him.  By  her  he  had  five 
sons  and  five  daughters. 

In  1^8  he  was  chosen  by  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh  one 
of  its  commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly. 

On  the  Z7th  of  October  2593  a  convention  of  delegates  was 
held  at  Edinburgh  at  which  a  committee  was  appointed  to  follow 
the  king  and  lay  before  him  in  a  personal  interview  certain 
instructions  relating  to  the  pimishment  of  the  rebellious  Popish 
earls  and  (he  safety  of  the  church.  This  committM  consisted  of 
six  members,  two  barons,  two  ministers  and  two  burgesses — 
the  two  barons  selected  being  John  Napier  of  Merchiston  and 
James  Maxwell  of  Calderwood.  The  delegates  found  the  king  at 
Jedburgh,  and  the  mission,  which  was  a  dangerous  one,  wa& 
successfully  accomplished.  Shortly  afterwards  another  con- 
vention was  held  at  Edinburgh,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the 
delegates  sent  to  Jedburgh  should  again  meet  the  king  at  Lin- 
lithgow and  repeat  their  former  instructions.  This  was  done 
accordingly,  the  number  of  members  of  the  committee  being, 
however,  doubled.  These  interviews  took  place  in  October 
1593,  and  on  the  agth  of  the  following  January  Napier  wrote 
to  the  king  the  letter  which  forms  the  dedication  of  the  Plaine 
Discovery. 

The  full  title  of  this  first  work  of  Napier's  is  given  below.> 

It  was  written  in  English  instead  of  Latin  in  order  that "  hereby 

the  simple  of  this  Iland  may  be  instructed  ";  and  the  author 

apologizes  for  the  language  and  his  own  mode  of  expression  in 

the  following  sentences: — 

"  Whatsoever  thcrfore  through  hdst,  u  here  rudely  and  in  base 
language  set  downe,  I  doubt  not  to  be  pardoned  thereof  by  all 
^ood  men,  who,  considering  the  necessitie  of  this  time,  will  esteem 
It  more  meete  to  make  hast  to  prevent  the  rising  againe  of  Anti- 
christian  darknes  within  this  Iland,  then  to  prolong  the  time  in 
painting  of  bngiiage  ";  and  "  I  graunt  indcede,  and  am  sure,  that 
m  the  style  of  woraes  and  utterance  of  lanjpuage,  we  shall  greatlie 
differ,  for  therein  I  do  judge  my  sclfe  infcnour  to  all  men:  so  that 
scarcely  in  these  high  matters  could  I  with  long  delibemtion  finde 
wordes  to  expresse  my  miode."* 

Napier's  Plaine  Discovery  is  a  serious  and  laborious  work,  to 
which  he  had  devoted  years  of  care  and  thought.  In  one  sense 
it  may  be  said  to  stand  to  theological  literature  in  Scotland  in 
something  of  the  same  position  as  that  occupied  by  the  Canon 
Mirificus  with  respect  to  the  scientific  literature,  for  it  is  the  first 
published  original  work  relating  to  theological  interpretation, 
and  is  quite  without  a  predecessor  in  its  own  field.  Napiei  lived 
in  the  very  midst  of  fiercely  contending  religious  factions;  there 
was  but  little  theological  teaching  of  any  kind,  and  the  work 
related  to  what  were  then  the  leading  political  and  religious 
questions  of  the  day. 

*  A  Plaine  Discovery  of  the  vhole  Revelation  of  Saint  John-'  set 
downe  in  two  treatises:  The  one  searching  and  prpving  the  true  inter- 
pretation thereof:  The  other  applying  the  same  paraphr&slicaUy  and 
historically  to  the  text.  Set  foorth  by  John  Napier  L.  of  Marchistoun 
younger.  Whereunto  are  annexed  certaine  Oracles  of  Sibylla,  agreeing 
wUh  the  Revelation  and-other  places  of  Scripture,  Edinburgh,  printed 
by  Ra^>ert  Walde-grave,  printer  to  the  King's  Majestic,  1593,  Cum 
prioileno  Regali, 

'  A  Dutch  translation  was  published  at  Middelburg  in  x6oo  and  a 
second  edition  in  1607.  The  work  was  translated  into  French  by 
George  Thomson,  a  naturalized  Scotsman  residing  in  La  Rochelle, 
and  published  by  him  at  that  town  in  l6oa,  under  the  title  Ouoerture 
de  tons  les  secrets  de  V Apocalypse,  .  .  «  Par  Jean  Napeir  (c.  a.  d.) 
Nonpareil,  Sieur  de  Merchiston,  reveut  par  lui-mesme,  et  mise  en 
Franfois  par  Georges  Thomson,  Escossois.    Subsequent  editions  were 

f)ublishedin  1603,  1605  and  1607.  German  translations  were  pub- 
ished  at  Gera  in  161 1  and  at  Frankfort  in  160^  and  1627.  The 
second  edition  in  English  appeared  at  Edinburgh  m  161 1,  and  in  the 
preface  to  it  Napier  states  ne  intended  to  have  published  an  edition 
in  Latin  soon  after  the  original  publication  in  1^3,  but  that,  as  the 
work  had  now  been  made  public  by  the  French  and  Dutch  trans- 
lations, besides  the  English  editions,  and  as  he  was  "advertised 
that  our  papistical  adversaries  wer  to  write  larglie  a^inst  the  said 
editions  tnat  are  alrcadie  set  out,"  he  defers  the  Latin  edition  "  till 
having  first  scene  the  adversaries  objections,  I  may  insert  in  the  Latin 
edition  an  apologie  of  that  which  is  rightly  done,  and  an  amends  of 
whatsoever  is  amisse."  No  criticism  on  the  work  was  published, 
and  there  was  no  Latin  edition.  A  third  edition  appearea  at  Edin- 
burgh in  164s-  Corrcs^nding  to  the  first  two  Edinburgh  editions, 
copies  were  issued  bearing  the  London  imprint  and  dates  1594  and 
1611, 


After  the  publication  of  the  Plaine  Discovery,  Napier  seems  to 
have  occupied  himself  with  the  invention  of  secret  instruments  of 
war,  for  in  the  Bacon  collection  at  Lambeth  Palace  there  is  a 
document,  dated  the  7lh  of  June  1596  and  signed  by  Napier, 
giving  a  list  of  his  inventions  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
against  the  anticipated  invasion  by  Philip  of  Spain.  The  docu- 
ment is  entitled  "  Secrett  Inventionis,  proffitabill  and  necessary 
in  theis  dayes  for  defence  of  this  Iland,  and  withstanding  of 
strangers,  enemies  of  God's  truth  and  religion,"  *  and  the  in- 
ventions consist  of  (i)  a  mirror  for  burning  the  enemies'  ships 
at  any  distance,  (2)  a  piece  of  artillery  destroying  everything 
round  an  arc  of  a  circle,  and  (3)  a  round  metal  chariot,  so  con- 
structed that  its  occupants  could  move  it  rapidly  and  easily, 
while  firing  out  through  small  holes  in  it.  It  has  been  asserted 
(by  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart)  that  the  piece  of  artillery  was  actually 
tried  upon  a  plain  in  Scotland  with  complete  success,  a  numbcr 
of  sheep  and  cattle  being  destroyed. 

In  z6i4  appeared  the  work  which  in  the  history  of  British 
science  can  he  placed  as  second  only  to  Newton's  Principia. 
The  full  title  is  as  follows:  Mirifici  Logaritkmonm  Canonis 
description  Ejusque  usiu,  in  titraque  Trigonometria;  tU  etiam  ist 
omni  Logistica  Mathemalica,  AmpHssimi,  FaciUimi,  brexpedilis- 
simi  explicatio,  Autkore  ac  Inventore  Joanne  Nepero,  Barone 
Merchistonii,  &*c.,  Scolo,  Edinburgi^  ex  officind  Andreae  Hart 
Bibliopolaet  CID.DC.XIV,  This  is  printed  on  an  ornamental 
title-page.  The  work  is  a  small-sized  quarto,  containing  fifty- 
seven  pages  of  explanatory  matter  and  ninety  pages  of  tables. 

The  nature  of  logarithms  is  explained  by  reference  to  the 
motion  of  points  in  a  straight  line,  and  the  principle  upon  which 
they  are  based  is  that  of  the  correspondence  of  a  geometrical 
and  an  arithmetical  series  of  numbers.  The  table  gives  the 
logarithms  of  sines  for  every  minute  to  seven  figures.  This  work 
contains  the  first  announcement  of  logarithins  to  the  world,  the 
first  table  of  logarithms  and  the  first  use  of  the  name  logarithm, 
which  was  invented  by  Napier. 

In  161 7  Napier  published  his  Rahdologia,*  a  duodecimo  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  pages;  there  is  prefixed  to  it  as  preface 
a  dedicatory  epistle  to  the  high  chancellor  of  Scotland.  The 
method  which  Napier  terms  "  Rabdologia  "  consists  in  the  use 
of  certain  numerating  rods  for  the  performance  of  multipb'ca- 
tions  and  divisions.  These  rods,  which  were  commonly  called 
"  Napier's  bones,"  will  be  described  further  on.  The  second 
method,  which  he  calls  the  "  Promptuarium  Multiplicationis  "  on 
account  of  its  being  the  most  expeditious  of  all  for  the  perform- 
ance of  multiplications,  involves  the  use  of  a  number  of  lamellae 
or  little  plates  of  metal  disposed  in  a  box.  In  an  appendix  of 
forty-one  pages  he  gives  his  third  method,  "  local  arithmetic," 
which  is  performed  on  a  chess-board,  and  depends,  in  principle, 
on  the  expression  of  numbers  in  the  scale  of  radix  2.  In  the 
Rabdologia  he  gives  the  chronological  order  of  his  inventions. 
He  speaks  of  the  canon  of  logarithms  as  "  a  me  longo  tempore 
elaboratum."  The  other  three  methods  he  devised  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  would  prefer  to  work  with  natural  numbers;  and 
he  mentions  that  the  promptuary  was  his  latest  invention.  In 
the  preface  to  the  appendix  containing  the  local  arithmetic 
he  states  that,  while  devoting  all  his  leisure  to  the  invention  of 
these  abbreviations  of  calculation,  and  to  examining  by  what 
methods  the  toil  of  calculation  might  be  removed,  in  addition 
to  the  logarithms,  rabdologia  and  promptuary,  he  had  hit  upon 
a  certain  tabular  arithmetic,  whereby  the  more  troublesome 
operations  of  common  arithmetic  are  performed  on  an  abacus 
or  chess-board,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  amusement 

'  A  facsimile  of  this  document  is  nven  by  Mark  Napier  in  his 
Memoirs  of  John  Napier  (1834),  p.  248. 

*  Rabdologiae,  sen  Numerationis  per  virgidas  lAbri  duo:  Cum 
Appendice  de  expeditissimo  Multipltcationis  promtiuario.  Quibus 
accessit  £r  Arithmeticae  Localis  Ltber  unus.  Autkore  &  Inventore 
Joanne  Nepero,  Barone  Merchistonii,  6fc.,  Scoto,  Edinburfi,  BxcU' 
debet  A  ndreas  Hart  (1617).  Foreign  editions  were  published  m  Italian 
at  Verona  in  1623,  in  Latin  at  Letdcn  in  1626  and  1628,  and  in  Dutch 
at  Gouda  in  1620.  In  1623  Ursinus  published  Rhahdalogia  Neferiana 
at  Berlin,  and  the  rods  or  bones  were  described  in  several  other 
works. 
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fitlser  thin  a  Uboor,  for,  by  means  of  it,  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  diviuon  and  even  the  extraction  of  roots  are 
aooranpiiahed  simply  by  the  motion  of  counters.  He  adds  that 
be  has  appended  it  to  the  RtMolopa^  in  addition  to  the  promp- 
tnary,  beause  he  did  not  wish  to  bury  it  in  silence  nor  to  pubb'sh 
so  small  a  matter  by  itself.  With  respect  to  the  calculating  rods, 
be  mentions  in  the  dedication  that  they  had  already  found  so 
mnch  favour  as  to  be  almost  in  common  use,  and  even  to  have 
been  carried  to  foreign  countries;  and  that  he  has  been  advised 
to  publish  his  little  work  relating  to  their  mechanism  and  use, 
lest  they  should  be  put  forth  in  some  one  else's  name. 

John  Napier  died  on  tlw  4th  of  April  161 7,  the  same  year 
as  that  in  which  the  Rabdologia  was  published.  His  will,  which 
is  extant,  was  signed  on  the  fourth  day  before  his  death. 
No  particulan  are  known  of  his  last  illness,  but  it  seems  likely 
that  death  came  upon  him  rather  suddenly  at  last.  In  both  the 
Cam»mis  ducriplio  and  the  Rabdohgia^  however,  he  makes  refer- 
ence to  his  ill-health.  In  the  dedication  of  the  former  he  refers 
to  fatmself  as  "mihi  jam  morbis  pend  confecto,"  and  in  the 
**  AdnKniitio  "  at  the  end  he  speaks  of  his  "  infirma  valetudo  "; 
while  in  the  latter  he  says  hie  has  been  obliged  to  leave  the 
calculation  of  the  new  canon  of  logarithms  to  others  "ob  in- 
firmam  corporb  nostri  valetudinem." 

It  has  been  usually  supposed  that  John  Napier  was  buried  In 
St  Giles's  church,  Edinburgh,  which  was  certainly  the  burial- 
pbce  of  some  of  the  family,  but  Mark  Napier  {Memoirs,  p.  436) 
quotes  Professor  William  Wallace,  who,  writing  in  1832,  gives 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that  he  was  buried  in  the  old  church 
of  St  Cuthbert. 

Professor  Wallace's  words  are — 

**  My  authority  for  this  belief  is  unquestionable.  It  is  a  Treatise 
oa  Tngonomecry,  by  a  Scotsman,  James  Hume  of  Codscruft, 
Berwickshire,  a  (>1aoe  still  in  po6sesston  of  the  family  of  Hume. 
The  work  in  question,  which  is  rare,  was  printed  at  Paris,  and  has  the 
date  1636  on  the  title-page,  but  the  roVal  privilege  which  secured 
it  to  the  author  »  dated  in  October  1635,  and  it  may  have  been 
written  several  years  cariier.  In  hb  treatise  (pj^e  116)  Hume 
lays,  speaking  of  logarithms,  '  L'inuenteur  estoit  un  Seigneur 
de  graade  condition*  et  duqud  la  posterity  est  aujourd'huy  en 
nimciMon  de  grandes  dignity  dans  le  royaume,  qui  estant  sur 
rage,  et  grandement  trauaill^  des  gouttes  ne  pouvait  faire  autre 
chose  que  de  s'adonner  aux  sciences,  et  principalment  aux  matbc- 
matiques  et  i  la  logistique,  i  quoy  il  se  plaisoit  infintment,  et  aucc 
estrange  peine,  a  construict  acs  Tables  des  Logarymes,  imprimecs 
&  Edinbourg  en  Tan  161^.  ...  II  mourut  I'an  1616,  et  fut  enterr^ 
bors  ia  Porte  Occidentalc  d'Edinbourg,  dans  I'EgUse  de  Sainct 
Codberta* " 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Napier's  devotion  to  mathematics 
was  not  due  to  old  age  and  the  gout,  and  that  he  died  in  161 7 
and  not  in  i6z6;  still  these  sentences  were  written  within  ei^^teen 
years  of  Napier's  death,  and  their  author  seems  to  have  had 
some  special  sources  of  informatioiu  Additional  probability  is 
given  to  Hume's  assertion  by  the  fact  that  Mercbis]:on  is  situated 
ia  St  Cothbert's  parish.  It  is  nowhere  else  recorded  that  Napier 
soffered  from  the  gout.  It  has  been  stated  that  Napier's  mathe- 
matical pnzsuits  fed  him  to  dissipate  his  means.  "Diis  is  not  so, 
for  his  ^rill  (iiemoin,  p.  437)  shows  that  besides  his  large  csutes 
he  left  a  considerabk  amount  of  personal  property. 

The  Canomis  DescripHo  on  its  publication  in  1614,  at  once 
attracted  the  attention  of  Edward  Wright,  whose  name  is  known 
in  connexion  with  improvements  in  navigation,  and  Henry 
Btiggs,  then  piofessOT  of  geometry  at  Gresham  College,  London. 
The  fofiner  translated  the  work  into  English,  but  he  died  in 
1615,  and  the  tratolation  was  published  by  his  son  Samuel 
Wri^t  in  1616.  Briggs  was  greatly  excited  by  Napier's  invention 
and  vtfited  him  at  Merchiston  in  161 5,  staying  with  him  a  whole 
Bonth;  be  repeated  his  visit  in  1616  and,  as  he  states,  "  would 
have  been  |^  to  make  him  a  third  visit  if  it  had  pleased  God 
to  ^nre  him  so  long."  The  logarithms  introduced  by  Napier 
ia  the  Descriptio  are  not  the  same  as  those  now  in  common  use, 
nor  even  the  same  as  those  now  called  Napierian  or  hyperbolic 
h^arithniSw  The  change  from  the  original  logarithms  to  common 
logarithms  was  nutde  by  both  Napier  and  Briggs, 


and  the  fixst  tables  of  decimal  logarithms  were  calculated  by 
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Briggs,  who  published  a  small  table,  extending  to  rooo.  m 
161 7,  and  a  large  work,  Aritkmetica  Logaritkmua,^  containing 
k>garithms  of  ntmibers  to  30,000  and  from  90,000  to  100,000,  in 
1634.    (See  LoGAUTHM.) 

Napier's  Descripiio  of  1614  contains  no  explanation  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  calculated  his  table.  This  account  he 
kept  back,  as  he  himself  sutes,  in  order  to  see  from  the  reception 
met  with  by  the  DescripHo,  whether  it  would  be  acceptable. 
Though  written  before  the  Descripiio  it  had  not  been  prepared 
for  press  at  the  time  of  his  death,  but  was  published  by  his  son 
Robert  in  1619  under  the  title  Mirifici  Logarithmorum  Canonis 
Construction  In  this  treatise  (which  was  written  before  Napier 
had  invented  the  name  logarithm)  logarithms  are  called  "  arti- 
ficial numbers." 

The  different  editions  of  the  Dtseriptio  and  Construction  as  well 
as  the  reception  of  logarithms  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
especially  by  Kepter,  whose  admiration  of  the  invention  almost 
equalled  that  of  Briggs,  bek>ng  to  Che  history  of  logarithms  iq.v.). 
Il  nuiy,  however,  be  mentioned  here  that  an  English  translation 
of  the  Constructio  of  16x9  was  published  by  W.  R.  Macdonald 
at  pAiinburgh  in  1889,  and  that  there  is  appended  to  this  edition 
a  complete  catalogue  of  all  Napier's  writings,  and  their  various 
editions  and  translations,  English  and  foreign,  aU  the  works 
being  carefully  collated,  and  references  being  added  to  the 
various  public  libraries  in  which  they  are  to  be  found. 

Napier's  priority  in  the  publication  of  the  logarithms  is  un- 
questioned and  only  one  other  contemporary  mathematician 
seems  to  have  conceived  the  idea  on  which  they  depend.  There 
is  no  antidpatjon  or  hint  to  be  found  in  previous  writers,*  and  it 
is  very  remarkable  that  a  discovery  or  invention  which  was  to 
exert  so  important  and  far-reaching  an  influence  on  astronomy 
and  every  sdence  involving  calctilation  was  the  work  of  a  single 
mind. 

The  more  one  considers  the  condition  of  science  at  the  time, 
and  the  state  of  the  country  in  which  the  discovery  took  place, 
the  more  wonderful  does  the  invention  of  logarithms  appear. 
When  algebra  had  advanced  to  the  point  where  exponents  were 
introduced,  nothing  would  be  more  natural  than  that  their'uiilily 
as  a  means  of  performing  multiplications  and  divisions  should  be 
remarked;  but  it  vi  one  of  the  surprises  in  the  history  of  science 
that  logarithms  were  invented  as  an  arithmetical  improvement 
years  before  their  connexion  with  exponents  was  known.  It  is 
to  be  noticed  also  that  the  invention  was  not  the  result  of  any 
happy  accident.  Napier  deliberately  set  himself  to  abbreviate 
multiplications  and  divisions— operations  of  so  fundamental  a 
character  that  it  might  well  have  been  thought  that  they  were 
in  rerum  natura  incapable  of  abbreviation;  and  he  succeeded  in 
devising,  by  the  help  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  alone,  the  one 

^The  title  runs  as  follows:  Aritkmetica  Logaritkmica,  swe  Log- 
aritkmorum  ckUiades  tritinta,  .  .  .  Hos  numeros  primus  inventl 
ctarissimus  vir  Johannes  Neperus  Baro  Merchistonij;  eos  autem  ex 
etusdem  sententia  matevtl,  eorumque  ortum  et  usum  iUustratnt  Henruus 
Brtutus. . . . 

*The  full  title  was:  Mirifici  Logarithmorum  Canonis  Constructio; 
Et  eorum  ad  naturales  ipsorum  numeros  halntudines;  uni  cum  Appen- 
dice,  jde  olid  edoue  praeslaniiore  Logarithmorum  specte  condendd. 
Qu^ius  accessere  ProposiUones  ad  triangula  sphaerica  facitiore  calculo 
resobenda:  Und  cum  Ann&talionibus  aliquot  doctisstmi  D.  Henrui 
Bnggii,  in  eas  Sf  memoratam  appendicem.  Authore  Gf  Invcntore 
Joanne  Nepere,  Barone  Merchistonti,  ffc.  Scoto.  Edtn^rgt,  Excude- 
bat  Andreas  Hart,  Anno  Domini  1619.  There  is  also  preceding  this 
title-page  an  ornamental  tide-page,  similar  to  that  of  the  Deurtptto 
of  loia;  the  words  are  different,  however,  and  run — Mtrifict 
logarithmorum  Canonis  Descripiio  .  . .  Accesserunt  Opera  Po'sthuma: 
Prxmb,  Mirifici  ipsius  canonu  constructio,  €f  logarithmorum  ad 
naltmsles  ipsorum  numeros  habitudines.  Secundd,  Appendix  de  altd, 
edque  praestantiore  Logcvtthmorum  specie  construenda,  Tertid,  Pro- 
positiones  quaedam  eminentissimae,  ad  Triangula  sphaenca  mttd 
jacilitaU  resohenda. ...  It  would  appear  that  this  title-page  was 
to  be  substituted  for  the  title-page  ol  the  DescripHo  of  1614  by  those 
who  bound  the  two  books  together. 

'  The  work  of  Justus  Byrgius  is  described  in  the  article  Loga- 
rithm. In  that  article  it  is  mentioned  that  a  Scotsman  in  1^94  in  a 
letter  to  Tycho  Brahe  hekl  out  some  hope  of  logarithms;  it  is  likely 
that  the  person  referred  to  is  John  Craig,  son  of  Thomas  Craig,  who 
has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  colleagues  of  John  Napier's  father 
as  justice^lepute. 
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great  simplifioition  of  which  they  were  $usceptible — a  simplifica- 
tion to  which  nothing  essential  has  since  been  added. 

When  Napier  published  the  Canonis  Descriptio  England  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  advance  of  science,  and  there  is  no  British 
author  of  the  time  except  Napier  whose  name  can  be  placed  in 
the  same  rank  as  those  of  Copernicus,  Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler, 
Galileo,  or  Stevinus.  In  England,  Robert  Recorde  had  indeed 
published  his  mathematical  treatises,  but  they  were  of  trifling 
importance  and  without  influence  on  the  history  of  science. 
Scotland  had  produced  nothing,  and  was  perhaps  the  last  country 
in  Europe  from  which  a  great  mathematical  discovery  would 
have  been  expected.  Napier  lived,  too,  not  only  in  a  wild  count  ry , 
which  was  in  a  lawless  and  unsettled  state  during  most  of  his 
life,  but  also  in  a  credulous  and  superstitious  age.  Like  Kepler 
and  all  his  contemporaries  he  believed  in  astrology,  and  he 
certainly  also  had  some  faith  in  the  power  of  magic,  for  there  is 
extant  a  deed  written  in  his  own  handwriting  containing  a  con- 
tract between  himself  and  Robert  Logan  of  Restalrig,  a  turbulent 
baron  of  desperate  character,  by  which  Napier  undertakes  "  to 
serche  and  sik  out,  and  be  al  craft  and  ingyne  that  he  dow,  to 
tempt,  trye,  and  find  out "  some  buried  treasure  supposed  to  be 
hidden  in  Logan's  fortress  at  Fast  castle,  in  consideration  of 
receiving  one-third  part  of  the  treasure  found  by  his  aid.  Of 
this  singular  contract,  which  is  signed,  "  Robert  Logane  of 
Restalrige  "  and  "  Jhone  Neper,  Fear  of  Merchiston,"  and  is 
dated  July  1594,  a  facsimile  is  given  in  Mark  Napier's  Memoirs. 
As  the  deed  was  not  destroyed,  but  is  in  existence  now,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  terms  of  it  were  not  fulfilled;  but  the  fact 
that  such  a  contract  should  have  been  drawn  up  by  Napier 
himself  affords  a  singular  illustration  of  the  state  of  society  and 
the  kind  of  events  in  the  midst  of  which  logarithms  had  their 
birth.  Considering  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Napier  is  singu- 
larly free  from  superstition:  his  Plaine  Discovery  relates  to  a 
method  of  interpretation  which  belongs  to  a  later  age;  he  shows 
no  trace  of  the  extravagances  which  occur  everywhere  in  the 
works  of  K^ler;  and  none  of  his  writings  contain  allusions  to 
astrology  or  magic. 

After  Napier's  death  his  manuscripts  and  notes  came  into  the 
possession  of  his  second  son  by  his  second  marriage,  Robert,  who 
edited  the  Constructio;  and  Colonel  Milliken  Napier,  Robert's  lineal 
male  representative,  was  still  in  the  posaesaion  of  many  of  these 
private  papers  at  the  close  of  the  i8tn  century.  On  one  occasion 
when  Colonel  Napier  was  called  from  home  on  foreign  service,  these 
papers,  together  with  a  portrait  of  John  Napier  and  a  Bible  with  his 
autograph,  were  deposited  for  safety  in  a  room  of  the  house  at  Milli- 
ken, in  Renfrewshire.  During  the  owner's  absence  the  house  was 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  all  the  papers  and  relics  were  destroyed. 
The  manuscripts  had  not  been  arranged  or  examined,  so  that  the 
extent  of  the  loss  is  unknown.  Fortunately,  however,  Robert  Napier 
had  transcribed  his  father's  manuscript  De  Arte  Logislica,  and  the 
copy  escaped  the  fate  of  the  originals  in  the  manner  explained  in  the 
following  note,  written  in  the  volume  containing  them  by  Francis, 
seventh  Lord  Napier:  "  John  Napier  of  Mercniston,  inventor  of 
the  logarithms,  kit  his  manuscripts  to  his  son  Robert,  who  appears 
to  have  caused  the  following  pages  to  have  been  written  out  fair 
from  his  father's  notes,  for  Mr  Brings,  professor  of  geometry  at 
Oxford.  They  were  given  to  Francis,  the  fifth  Lord  Napier,  by 
William  Napier  of  Culcreugh,  Esq..  heir-male  of  the  above-named 
Robert.  Finding  them  in  a  neglected  state,  amongst  my  family 
papers,  I  have  bound  them  together,  in  order  to  preserve  them 
entire. — Napier,  7th  March  1801." 

An  account  of  the  contents  of  these  manuscripts  was  given  by 
Mark  Napier  in  the  appendix  to  hb  Memoirs  of  John  Napier,  and 
the  manuscripts  themselves  were  edited  in  their  entirety  by  him 
in  1839  under  the  title  De  Arte  Logistica  Jbannis  Naperi  Mer- 
ckistontt  Baronis  Libri  qui  supertunt.  Impressum  Edinburn 
M.DCCC.xxx.ix.,  as  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Bannatyne  Club. 
The  treatise  occupies  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  pages,  and  there 
b  an  introduction  by  Mark  Napier  of  ninety-four  pages.  The 
Arithmetic  consbts  of  three  books,  entitled — (i )  De  Computationibus 

guantitatum  omnibus  Logisticae  speciebus  communium;  (3)  De 
ogistica  Arithmetica;  (3)  De  Logistica  Gcometrica.  At  the  end 
of  this  book  occurs  the  note — "  I  could  find  no  more  of  this  gco- 
metricall  pairt  amongst  all  his  fragments."  The  Algebra  Joannis 
Napert  Merchistonii  Baronis  consists  of  two  books:  (i)  "  De  nomi- 
nata  Algebrae  parte;  (3)  De  positiva  sive  cossica  Algcbrae  parte," 
and  concludes  with  the  words.  "  There  b  no  more  of  his  alg^cbra 
otlerlie  sett  doun."  The  transcripts  are  entirely  in  the  handwriting 
of  Robert  Napier  himself,  and  the  two  notes  that  have  been  quoted 
prove  that  they  were  made  from  Napier's  own  papers.    The  title. 


which  is  written  on  the  first  leaf,  and  b  also  in  Robert  Napier** 
writing,  runs  thus:  "  The  Baron  of  Merchiston  his  booke  of  Arith- 
meticke  and  Algebra.  For  M  r  Henrie  Briggs,  Professor  of  Geometric 
at  Oxforde." 

These  treatises  were  probably  compueed  before  Napier  had 
invented  the  logarithms  or  any  of  the  apparatuses  described  in  the 
RfMoiogta;  for  they  contain  no  allusion  to  the  principle  of  loga- 
rithms, even  where  we  should  expect  to  find  such  a  refcrenoe.  and 
the  one  solitary  sentence  where  the  Rabdotogia  b  mentioned  ("sive 
omnium  facillime  per  ossa  Rhabdologbe  nostrae  ")  was  probably 
added  afterwards.  It  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  thb  reference 
occurs  in  a  chapter  "  De  Multiplicationis  et  Partitions  compendiis 
miscellaneis,"  which,  supposing  the  treatise  to  have  been  written  in 
Napier's  younger  days,  may  have  been  his  earliest  production  on  a 
subject  over  which  his  subsequent  labours  were  to  exert  so  enormous 
an  influence 

Napier  uses  abundantes  and  defecitvae  for  positive  and  negative, 
defining  them  as  meaning  greater  or  less  tnan  nothing  ("Abun- 
dantes sunt  qua ntitates  majores  nihilo:  defcctivae  sunt  quantitates 
minores  nihilo  ").  The  same  definitions  occur  also  in  the  Canoms 
DescriplMO  (1614),  p.  S^  "  Logarithmos  sinuum,  qui  semper  majores 
nihilo  sunt,  abundantes  vocamus.  et  hoc  signo  -f ,  aut  nulk>  praeno- 
tamus.     Logarithmos  autem  minores  nihik>  defcctivos  vocamus, 

graenotantes  eb  hoc  si^num  -."  Napier  may  thus  have  been  the 
rst  to  use  the  expression  "  quantity  less  than  nothing."  He  uses 
"  radicatum  "  for  power  (for  root,  power,  exponent,  his  wonls  are 
radix,  radicatum.  index). 

Apart  from  the  interest  attaching  to  these  manuscripts  as  the 
work  of  Napier,  they  possess  an  independent  \'alue  as  affonling 
evidence  of  the  exact  state  of  his  algebraical  knowledge  at  the  time 
when  logarithms  were  invented.  TJiere  is  nothing  to  show  whether 
the  transcripts  were  sent  to  Briggs  as  intended  and  returned  by  him. 
or  whether  they  were  not  sent  to  him.  Amonjg  th«  MexcnistoD 
papers  is  a  thin  quarto  volume  in  Robert  Napier^  writing  contain- 
ing a  digest  of  the  principles  of  alchemy ;  it  b  addressed  to  hb  son, 
and  on  the  first  leaf  there  are  directions  that  it  is  to  remain  in  hb 
charter-chest  and  t>e  kept  secret  except  from  a  few.  tlib  treatise 
and  the  transcripts  seem  to  t>e  the  only  .manuscripts  which  have 
escaped  destruction. 

The  principle  of  "  Napier's  bones  "  may  be  easily  eiq)lained  by 
imagining  ten  rectangular  slips  of  cardboard,  each  divided  into 
nine  squares.  In  the  top  squares  of  the 
slips  the  ten  digits  are  written,  and  each 
slip  contains  in  its  nine  squares  the  first 
nine  multiples  of  the  digit  which  appears 
in  the  top  square.  With  the  exception  of 
the  top  squares,  every  square  is  divided 
into  two^  parts  by  a  dbgonal.  the  units 
being  written  on  one  side  and  the  tens  on 
the  other,  so  that  when  a  multiple  consists 
of  two  figures  they  are  separated  by  the 
dbgonal.  Fie.  i  shows  the  slips  corre- 
sponding to  tne  numbers  3,  o,  8,  5  placed 
side  by  side  in  contact  with  one  another, 
and  next  to  them  b  placed  another  slip 
containing,  in  squares  without  dbgonals, 
the  first  nine  digits.  The  slips  thus  placed 
in  contact  jpve  the  multiples  of  the  number 
2085,  the  digits  in  each  parallelogram  being 
added  together;  for  example,  correspond- 
ing to  the  number  6  on  the  right-hana  slip, 
we  have  o,  8-f-3,  o-f  4,  3,  1 :' whence  we  find 
o,  I.  5,  3,  I  ^the  digits,  written  backwards, 
of  6X3085.  The  use  of  the  slips  for  the  purpose  of  multiplication  is 
now  evident:  thus  to  multiply  3085  by  736  we  take  out  in  this 
manner  the  multiples  corresponding  to  6, 3, 7,  and  set  down  the  dieits 
as  they  are  obtained,  from  right  toleft.  shifting  them  back  one  pbce 
and  adding  up  the  columns  as  in  ordinary  multiplication,  viz.  the 
figures  as  written  down  are— 

13510 

6255 
1459s 

1534560 
Napier's  rods  or  bones  consist  of  ten  oblong  pieces  of  wood  or 
other  material  with  square  ends.  Each  of  the  four  faces  of  each  rod 
contains  multiples  of  one  of  the  nine  digits,  and  is  similar  to  one  pf 
the  slips  just  described,  the  first  rod  containing  the  multiples  of 
o,  I,  9,  8,  the  second  of  o,  2,  9,  7,  the  third  of  o,  3.  9,  6.  the  fourth 
of  o,  4.  9,  5,  the  fifth  of  I,  3,  8.  7,  the  sixth  of  1.3,  8,  6.  the  seventh 
of  I.  4.  8,  5,  the  eighth  of  3.  3.  7.  6,  the  ninth  of  a,  4.  7,  5,  and  the 
tenth  of  3,  4.  6,  5.  Each  rod  therefore  contains  on  two  of  its  faces 
multiples  of  digits  which  are  complementarv  to  those  on  the  other 
two  faces:  and  the  multiples  of  a  digit  ana  of  its  complement  are 
reversed  in  position.  The  arrangement  of  the  numbers  on  tise  nxls 
will  be  evident  from  fig.  3.  which  represents  the  four  faces  tit  the 
fifth  rod.  The  set  of  ten  rods  b  thus  equivalent  to  four  sets  of  alipa 
as  described  above,  and  by.  their  means  we  may  multiply  evrrv 
number  leas  than  11 .111 .  and  also  any  number  (ooasistiiig  of  < 
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d  l«n  ditin)  whidi  cmo  be  formed  by  the  top 
n  pluid  Hde  by  ade.    (X  courK  Iwo  Hti  c- 

I.I II  ud  Id  on.  -I [  will  be  Dotind  thai  Ibe  rode 
ultipJn  ol  the  number  which  il  10  be  fflukipUed, 
ben  they  ue  iurI  fordivinon,  and  il  it  evident  tT 


'  '     '  .  y    '•  ien™l)'  convenient   to  bejin  by  (omTin*  a 
,-     .    'f    ublc  al  (he  fira   nine  multiple*  of  the  mulli- 


-r-   Karded  u  )  real  aid  lo  ralculaElcn.     Napier  alac 
i    dcicribei  in  the  Rahdaio^  two  Mher  Uiger  rodi 

K11C   they   are   rtftrred   to  at 

beealcnlatlni  rodtorbonei.  Napier'e 

,  ruin  ol  circular  parta,"  which  include  the  com' 
_.  . .      rmuiae  for  the  Blmion  of  nghi4ii|led  Iriuifllei, 
r  enuBdMrd  aa  (olkiwa.     Leavlnt  the  right  ingle  out  of 
rat  loa,  Uw  Bdea  includinf  the  titht  angle,  tne  coaplement  of 


:  any"p^'lnd  fS'ling  it' the 
•  produce  of  tar;^entf  of  adjac 


',\^^ 


iv^t^ii^rfS 


KapiB  haa  Iheie  given  a  &glire»  and  indicated  a  method,  h^  meani 
ef  which  they  may  be  proved  directly.  The  rule*  are  cunoui  and 
ifflBHiii(.  b«  of  very  doubifut  utiriiy,  aa  the  lomiiilat  are  Imi 

"■  Napicr'i  an^^iea  "  are  the  four  formulae— 

"•i»+w-SfelH"''  "■"•-"i-5iiiS&""'> 
"''•+»-S#Tli"""'    "•I'-'i-StSirli""!'- 

TVy  *ere  hrei  puUiihed  afier  hii  death  in  the  ConitrtttOo  amons 
rbe  ^4^niulae  in  apherical  Irigonomeiry,   which  were  the  reulEa  of 

bem    rrdiKvd   to  order   and  denonftrated   CDntccutiveiy   hut    lor 

pvm  by  Napier,  the  other  three  being  added  by  Brign  in  the 
mnarta  whicWie  appended  to  NapiePa  reaulta     The  work  kit 

B  liinly  dedinbk  irom  the  mulu  he  : 
aoalona  may  be  properly  called  by  hia 

inrmStt  coaUined  in  the  Dturipiio  ariu  ^^v^i^rwrnv  »  ^iven  uy 
DeUmbre  IB  voL  L  of  hit  Haltirc  it  VA  Uravinr  modrrm. 
To  Najiier  eeemt  to  be  due  the  fini  uie  of  the  decimal  point  in 

""  ""^  ^n^  Trrs8j"bu!'he"Kd  cun.b?iu"'el." 

_..  ...;lc»ed  in  circtii  lo  dijlinguish  the  diffcrtirt 

rj-4j6  a.  tj](S)«1)sQ6Q>     In   the  Rob- 

the  decimal  point  in  the  mUtu  of  an  ariui' 

..  ..  Jiooil  alorK.  would  not  tuRici  lo  enabiiih  a 

induction,  aa  the  teal  introducer  of  the  decimal 

ho  hta  Bw  that  a  point  or  line  ai  Kparaior 

/ired  ID  ditlinguifefa  between  the  Inlevera  and 

(ome  oif  pcrf«ming  an  arithmelical  opention.  The  dR-imal  point 
ia.  Lowi.vei>  uied  aynenuiically  in  the  Caarfrarfre  (1619).  there 
bdac  periBpa  two  hundred  decimal  point*  altogether  in  the  book- 


valet  idem,  ouod  10000000,(1.  It™  iJ-^J.  idem  quod  nfttt 
lien  mmi^joosojl.idemvalel  quodo9w^„nHn.4  sc  dc 
caitena       On  p.  t.  lo-yu  11  multiplied  ¥y  yi\)i.  arid  the  leault 

attached  10  inleten,  vu.  -4994713  and  0004920.  Theae  ealmplca 
■how  that  Napier  waa  in  puMCMion  of  all  Ibe  convenlioni  and  ailri- 
butea  that  enable  the  decimal  iwint  to  complete  n  lymmeirkally 

quite  enough  to  teparate  integer*  from  decimali,  and  llui  no  aignt 
ID  indicate  prime*,  tecoiHia,  Ac.,  were  required;  |a^  '        -    ■    -   ■ 
aller  the  decimal  point  and  preceding  the  trUL  ii' 


fraction*  and  the  uae  of  the  dedmal  point.  _^ 

mall,  but  in  a  (orm  not  quite  K>  convenient  aaHapier.  Thua  I 
pnnti  63-09S7379  at  «i309S7379.  vii.  be  prinu  a  bar  under  tl 
decinula;  thi*  notation  hm  appeara  without  any  enlanation  1 
hi*  "  Lucubrationea  "  appended  to  the  Crajmc/ia,     BriiB*  leen 

high  enough  to  ha  diatinctly  which  two  figure*  il  wa*  Intended  I 
*epirale:thm  he  might  have  irrit«n  6^357379.    The  vertical  lir 

tI^ J.,  c"?  "— bTtCtTjaJk^^  -  -""-"""-?".  .'?• 


*l  leparalor,  and  il  ia  curioui  1 


I  ultupately  adcfited. 


near  the  villaae  J  Dene  in  the  ■hire  ^"[.InUthgaw?"  The  dut'ie* 
were  10  be  performed  by  the  poaieaaar  or  hi*  deputy;  and  (he  king 
wa*  entitled  to  demand  the  yearly  homage  of  9.  prc*ent  of  poultry 
from  the  feudal  holder.  TV  pvOielanda  and  the  oHice  were  lold 
by  John  Napier  m  1610  for  171W  marka.  With  Ihe  eueption  of  the 
pultrclandi  all  the  eatatea  he  inherited  detcended  (o  hi*  poaterily. 
With  regard  10  the  ipelling  of  the  name,  Mark  Napier  Hate* 

ih, 1^     '   nily  papen  there  ejuit  a  frcat  many  documrnia 

*i£  pier.    Hi*  iieiial  MiialuTe  waa  "  Jhcme  Neper." 

bu  en  In  itoS.  and  in  all  deed*  iigned  aller  that  dale, 

he  Repair."     Hit  letter  to  (be  king  prefiied  10  Ihe 

PI  <;»nM   "    I.J111   N>H..ir  "       Hi.  n^n   rt,ilHr.n     _h,. 


'JapierofMeichioon,  B 

ii*  name  "  Ilwnt  Nepa 

e  lee  of  hit  paternal  bai 
'     '   helifmnt.    He 


of  Metciiiiton,"  and  in  the  1645 


ed.„^,.  ^,  ..u  Diinmrj  he  it  to  uylcd  (n  Mark  Nipic 

iirmofi.  pp.  9  and  111,  and  ttiri  Mi  npirtiati,  p.  iieiv.). 
The  hibUocraphy  of  Napier't  work  attached  to  W.ILMacdontl. 


The  hibllooraphy  o\  Ni 


™rf  b^N.  i?w.  a! 
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Briliih  soldier  and   mililar 
George  Napier  (1751-1804), 


IHCIS  PATRICK   (17SS-1B60), 
ilorian.  third  un  of    Colonel 
I  brothet  of  Hr  Charles  Jamci 
Iter  IKC  aoovei,  m  oorn  ai  Celbrid^,  near  Dublin,  on  the 
t  of  December  17S5.     He  became  an  eiuign  in  tite  Royal 

pul  on  lulf-pay  in  iSoi.  He  wai  afterwardi  made  a  rsmet 
ie  Bluci  by  the  influence  of  hit  unde  ihe  duke  of  Richmond, 
for  the  linl  time  did  actual  military  duly  in  (hit  regiment, 
heuon  (ell  in  with  Sir  John  Moore^itufgeaiion  that  he  should 

ous  camp  of  Shomc'liRe.  Through  Sir  John  Moore  he  soon 
lined  a  company  in  the  4jrd,  joined  that  regiment  at  Shom- 
'  '        ith  Moore.    Ke  served  in 


11   Ihe  . 


igagem 


lorlly  alter 

I  the  retreat  10  Conin 

npaired  hit  health. 


0  Spain, 
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aide-de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Richmond,  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  but  joined  the  43rd  when  that  regiment  was  ordered 
again  to  Spain.  With  the  light  brigade  (the  43rd,  52nd,  and  osth), 
under  the  command  of  General  Craufurd,  he  marched  to  Talavera 
in  the  famous  forced  march  which  he  has  described  in  his  History^ 
and  had  a  violent  attack  of  pleurisy  on  the  way.  He,  however, 
refused  to  leave  Spain,  was  wounded  on  the  Coa,  and  shot  near 
the  spine  at  Cazal  Nova.  His  conduct  was  so  conspicuous  during 
the  pursuit  of  Maas£na  after  he  left  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras 
that  he  as  well  as  his  brother  George  was  recommended  for  a 
brevet  majority.  He  became  brigade  major,  was  present  at 
Fuentes  d'Onor,  but  had  so  bad  an  attack  of  ague  that  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  England.  In  England  he  married  Caroline 
Amelia  Fox,  daughter  of  General  Henry  Fox  and  niece  of  the 
statesman  Fox.  Three  weeks  after  his  marriage  he  again  started 
for  Spain,  and  was  present  at  the  storming  of  Badajoz,  where 
his  great  friend  Colonel  M'Leod  was  killed.  In  the  absent  of  the 
new  lieutenant-colonel  he  took  conmiand  of  the  43rd  regiment 
(he  was  now  a  substantive  major)  and  conmianded  it  at  the 
battle  of  Salamanca.  After  a  short  stay  at  home  he  again 
joined  his  regiment  at  the  Pyrenees,  and  did  his  greatest  military 
service  at  the  battle  of  the  Nivelle,  where,  with  instinctive 
military  insight,  he  secured  the  most  strongly  fortified  part  of 
Soult's  position,  practically  without  orders.  He  served  with  his 
regiment  at  the  battles  of  the  Nive,  where  he  received  two  wounds, 
Orthes,  and  Toulouse.  For  his  services  he  was  made  brevet 
Heutenant-colonel,  and  one  of  the  first  C.B.'s.  Like  his  brother 
Charles  be  then  entered  the  military  college  at  Famham.  He 
commanded  his  regiment  in  the  invasion  of  France  after  Waterloo, 
and  remained  in  France  with  the  army  of  occupation  until  i8ig, 
when  he  retired  on  half-pay.  As  It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
live  on  a  major's  half-pay  with  a  wife  and  family,  he  determined 
to  become  an  artist,  and  took  a  house  in  Sloane  Street,  where  he 
studied  with  (korge  Jones,  the  academician. 

The  years  he  had  spent  in  France  he  had  occupied  in  improving 
his  general  education,  for,  incredible  as  it  seems,  the  author  of  the 
History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninstda  could  not  spell  or  i«9-ile 
respectable  English  till  that  time.  But  his  career  was  to  be  great 
in  literature,  not  in  art.  The  tendency  appeared  in  an  able 
review  of  Jomini's  works  {Edinburgh  Rev.)  in  1821,  and  in  1823 
Mr  Bickersteth  (afterwards  Lord  Langdale)  suggested  to  him 
the  expediency  of  writing  a  history  of  the  Peninsular  War.  For 
some  time  he  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  8ugg»tion,  but  at  last 
determined  to  become  an  author  in  order  to  defend  the  memory 
of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  to  prevent  the  gbry  of  his  old  chief  being 
overshadowed  by  that  of  Wellington.  The  duke  of  Wellington 
himself  gave  him  much  assistance,  and  handed  over  to  him  the 
whole  of  Joseph  Bonaparte's  coneqwndence  which  had  been 
taken  at  the  battle  of  Vittoria;  this  was  all  in  cipher,  but  Mrs 
Napier,  with  great  patience,  discovered  the  keys.  Marshal  Soult 
also  took  an  active  interest  in  the  work  and  arranged  for  the 
French  translation  of  Mathieu  Dumas.  In  1828  the  first  volume 
of  the  History  appeared.  The  publisher,  John  Murray,  indeed, 
was  disappointed  in  the  sale  of  the  first  volume  and  Napier 
published  the  remainder  himself.  But  it  was  at  once  seen  that 
the  great  deeds  of  the  Peninsular  War  were  about  to  be  fitly 
commemorated.  The  excitement  which  followed  the  appearance 
of  each  volume  is  proved  by  the  innumerable  pamphlets  issued 
by  those  who  believed  themselves  to  be  attacked,  and  by  personal 
altercatioos  with  many  distinguished  officers.  But  the  success 
of  the  book  was  proved  still  more  by  the  absence  of  competition 
than  by  these  bitter  controversies.  The  histories  kA  Southey  and 
Lord  Londonderry  fell  still-bom,  and  Sir  George  Murray, 
Wellington's  quartermaster-general,  who  had  determined  to  pro- 
duce tht  history,  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair.  This  success  was 
due  to  a  combination  of  qualities  which  have  justly  secured  for 
Napier  the  title  of  being  the  greatest  military  historian  England 
has  produced.  When  in  1840  the  last  volume  of  the  History  was 
published,  his  fame  not  only  in  England  but  in  France  and 
Germany  was  safely  established. 

His  life  during  these  years  had  been  chiefly  absorbed  in  his 
Historyt  but  be  had  warmly  sympathixed  with  the  movement 


for  political  reform  which  was  agitating  England.  The  Radicals 
of  Bath  and  many  other  cities  and  towns  pressed  him  to  enter 
parliament,  and  Napier  was  actually  invited  to  become  the 
military  chief  of  a  national  guard  to  obtain  reforms  by  force  of 
arms.  He  refused  the  dangerous  honour  on  the  ground  that  be 
was  in  bad  health  and  had  a  family  of  eight  children.  In  1830 
he  had  been  promoted  colonel,  and  in  1842  he  was  made  a  major- 
general  and  given  the  lieutenant-governorship  of  Guernsey. 
Here  he  found  i^enty  of  occupation  in  controlling  the  rdations 
between  the  soldiers  and  the  inhabitants,  and  also  in  working 
out  proposals  for  a  complete  scheme  of  reform  in  the  government 
of  the  island.  While  he  was  at  Guernsey  his  brother  Charles 
had  conquered  SInd,  and  the  attacks  made  on  the  poh'cy  of  that 
conquest  brought  William  Napier  again  into  the  field  of  literature. 
In  184s  he  published  his  History  of  the  Conquest  ofScinde,  and  in 
1851  the  corresponding  History  of  the  Administralion  ofScinde — 
books  which  in  style  and  vigour  rivalled  the  great  History,  but 
which,  being  written  for  controversial  purposes,  were  not  likely 
to  maintain  enduring  popularity.  In  1847  he  resigned  his 
governorship,  and  in  1848  was  made  a  K.C.B.,  and  settled  at 
Scinde  House,  Clapham  Park.  In  1851  he  was  promoted  lieu- 
tenant-general. His  time  was  fully  occupied  in  defending  his 
brother,  in  revising  the  numerous  editions  of  his  History  which 
were  being  called  for,  and  in  writing  letters  to  The  Times  on  every 
conceivable  subject,  whether  military  or  literary.  His  energy 
is  the  more  astonishing  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  never 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  wound  he  had  received  at 
Cazal  Nova,  and  that  he  often  had  to  lie  on  his  back  for  months 
together.  His  domestic  life  was  shadowed  by  the  incurable 
affliction  of  his  only  son,  and  when  his  brother  Charles  died  in 
1853  the  worid  seemed  to  be  darkening  round  him.  He  devoted 
himself  to  writing  the  life  of  that  brother,  which  appeared  in 
1857,  and  which  is  in  many  respects  his  most  characteristic  book. 
In  the  end  of  1853  his  younger  brother,  Captain  Henry  Napier, 
R.N.,  died,  and  in  1855  his  brother  Sir  George  (see  bdow). 
Inspired  by  his  work,  he  lived  on  till  the  year  i860,  when,  broken 
by  trouble,  fatigue  and  ill-health,  he  died  (February  12)  at 
Clapham.  Four  months  earlier  he  had  been  promoted  to  the 
full  rank  of  general. 

As  a  military  historian  Sir  William   Napier  is  incomparably 
superior  to  any  other  English  writer,  and  his  true  compeers  are 
Thucydidcs,  Caesar  and  Davila.    All  four  had  been  soldiers  in  the 
wars  they  describe;  all  four  possessed  a  peculiar  insight  into  the 
mainsprings  of  action  both  in  war  and  peace;  and  each  possessed 
a  peculiar  and  inimitable  style.    Napier  always  wrote  as  if  he  was 
burning  with  an  inextinguishable  desire  to  express  what  he  was 
feeling,  which  gives  his  style  a  peculiar  spontaneity,  and  yet  he 
rewrote  the  first  volume  of  his  History  no  less  than  six  times.    His 
descriptions  of  sieges  and  of  battles  are  admiraUe  by  themselves, 
and  his  analyses  of  the  peculiarly  intricate  Spanish  intrigues  ar« 
even  more  remarkable,  while  the  descriptions  and  analyses  are 
both  Kt  up  with  flashes  of  political  wisdom  and  military  insight. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  he  displays  the  spirit  of  the  partisan,  even 
when  most  impartial,  and  defends  his  opinions,  even  when  most 
undoubtedly  true,  as  if  he  were  amiing  some  controverted  questioo. 
If  his  style  was  modelled  on  anything,  it  was  on  Caesar's  comment* 
aries,  and  a  thorough  knowlcd^  of  the  writings  of  the  Roman 
general  will  often  explain  allusions  in  Napier.    The  portraits  of 
Sir  John  Moore  and  Colond  M'Lcod,  and  the  last  paragraphs  de- 
scriptive of  the  storming  of  Badajoz,  may  be  uken  aa  examples 
of  his  great  natural  eloquence. 

His  brother,  Sir  Geokce  Thomas  Napier  (1784-1855),  entered 
the  army  in  j8oo,  and  served  with  distinction  under  Moore  and 
Wellington  in  the  Peninsula — and  lost  his  right  arm  at  the 
storming  of  Badajoc  He  became  major-general  in  1837,  K.C.B. 
in  1838  and  lieutenant-general  in  1846.  He  was  governor  and 
commander-in-chief  at  the  Cape  from  1839  to  1843,  during  which 
time  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Born  from 
Natal  were  the  chief  events.  He  was  offered,  but  declined,  the 
chief  command  in  India  after  Chillian walla,  and  also  that  of  the 
Sardinian  army  in  1849.  He  became  full  general  in  1854.  He 
died  at  Geneva  on  the  t6th  of  September  1855.  His  auto- 
biography. Passages  in  the  Early  Military  Life  of  General  Sir 
G.   T.  Napier,  was  published  by  his  surviving  son,  General 

I  W.  C.  E.  Napier  (the  author  of  an  important  work  on  outpost 

I  duty),  in  1885. 
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TbK  youncBSt  brother,  Henky  Edwaio  Napizk  (1789-1853), 
terved  in  the  navy  during  the  Napoleonic  wan,  retired  as  a 
captain,  and  wrote  a  learned  Fl^rttUine  History  from  the  earliest 
oMtkemHc  Records  to  the  Accession  of  Ferdinand  III,  of  Tuscany 

(ia46-x847). 

For  Sir  WUtiara  Napier's  life,  see  his  Ufe  and  Letters,  edited  by  the 
R^t  Hooourable  H.  A.  Bruce  (Lord  Aberdare)  (a  vols.,  i86a). 

KAPfBR  AND  BRRICX,  FRANCIS  NAPIBR,  Babom  (1819- 
1898),  British  dq;>lomatist,  was  descended  from  the  andent 
Scottish  faoilly  of  Napier  of  Merchistoun,  his  ancestor  Sir 
Alexander  Napier  (d.  c.  1473)  being  the  elder  son  of  Alexander 
Napier  (d.  e.  1454),  provost  of  Edinburgh,  who  obtained  lands 
at  Mcrdiistoan  early  in  the  15th  century.  Sir  Alexander  was 
comptroOer  of  the  household  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  was 
often  sent  to  England  and  elsewhere  on  public  business.  Of 
his  descendants  one  Napier  of  Merchittoun  was  killed  at  Sauchie- 
bum,  another  fell  at  Flodden  and  a  third  at  Pinkie.  The  seventh 
Napier  oi  Merchistoun  was  Sir  Archibald  Napier  (1534-1608), 
master  of  the  Scottish  mint,  and  the  eighth  was  John  Napier 
iqjs.)  the  inventor  of  logarithms.  John's  eldest  son.  Sir  Archibald 
Napaer  ic  1576-1645),  was  treasurerniepute  of  Scotland  from 
162 J  to  163 1,  and  was  created  Lord  Napier  of  Merchistoun  in 
1627.  He  manied  Margkret  Graham,  sister  of  the  great  marquess 
of  Montrose,  whose  cause  he  espoused,  and  ht  wrote  some 
Memoirs  which  were  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1793.  His  son 
Archibald,  the  and  lord  (16x5-1658),  fought  under  Montrose  at 
Aaldeain,  at  Alford,  at  Kil^h  and  at  Philiphaugh,  and  was 
afterwards  with  hb  famous  unde  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
His  son,  Archibald,  the  3rd  lord  (d.  1683),  was  succeeded  by 
tptdsl  arrangement  in  the  title,  first  by  bis  nephew,  Thomas 
Nicobon  (1669-1686),  a  son  of  his  sister  Jean  and  her  husband 
Sir  Thomas  Nicolson,  Bart.  (d.  1670),  and  then  by  his  sister 
Blargaret  (d.  1706),  the  widow  of  John  Brisbane  (d.  1684).  The 
6th  hml  was  Margaret's  grandson  Francis  Scott  (c.  1702-1773),  a 
son  of  Sir  William  Scott,  Bart.,  of  ThtrlesUne  (d.  1725).  Francis 
Scott,  who  took  the  additional  name  of  Napier,  had  a  large 
family,  his  sons  including  William,  the  7th  ford,  and  Colonel 
(jenge  Napier  (1751-1804).  His  famous  grandsons  are  dealt 
with  above.  Another  literary  member  of  the  family  was  Mark 
Napaer  (1798-1879),  called  by  Mr  Andrew  Lang  "  the  impetuous 
hiographer  of  Montrose,"  who  wrote  Memoirs  of  John  Napier 
of  Merdastom  (1834),  Montrose  and  the  Covenanters  (1838), 
Memoirt  o§  Uomtrosc  (1856),  Memorials  of  Graham  of  Claverhouse 
(1859-X862),  and  a  valuable  legal  work.  The  Law  of  Prescription 
in  ScaOamd  (1839  and  again  1854).  William,  7th  Lord  Napier 
(173^-1775)1  ^vs*  succeeded  as  8th  lord  by  his  son  Frauds  (1758- 
1823),  who,  after  serving  in  the  English  army  during  the  American 
War  of  Independence,  was  lord  high  commissioner  to  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  compiled  a  genealogical 
accoont  of  his  family  which  is  still  in  manuscript.  His  son 
Wittiam  John,  the  9th  lord  (1786-1834),  who  was  present  at  the 
battk  of  Trafalgar,  was  the  father  of  Frauds  Napier,  Lord  Napier 
and  Ettrick. 

Bom  on  the  15th  of  September  1819  Francis  entered  the 
<fipiomatic  service  in  1840,  and  was  employed  in  successive  posts 
at  Vienna,  Oinstantinople,  Naples,  Washington  and  the  Hague. 
Daring  this  time  he  euned  tlw  highest  opinions  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  In  x86o  he  became  ambassador  at  St  Petersburg, 
and  in  1864  at  Berlin.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Madras,  and  was  at  once  confronted  with  a  serious  famine  in  the 
northern  districts.  In  dealing  with  this  and  other  problems  he 
showed  great  activity  and  practical  sense,  and  he  encouraged 
^dt&c  works,  particulariy  irrigation.  In  187a  he  acted  for  a  few 
aontlB  as  Viceroy,  after  Lwd  Mayo's  assassination;  and  on 
Lord  Korthbrook*s  appointment  to  the  office  he  returned  to 
Ea^and,  being  created  a  baron  of  the  United  Kingdom  (Baron 
Ettrick  of  Ettrick)  for  his  services.  He  continued,  both  in 
Ecglaad  and  in  Scotland,  to  take  great  interest  in  social  questions. 
He  was  for  a  time  a  member  of  the  London  School  Board,  and 
he  was  fJtf«wiiM«  of  the  Crofters'  Commission  in  1883,  the  result 
of  wfaicfa  «aa  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  body  to  deal  with 
aflccting  the  Scottish  crofters  and  cottais.   He  died  at 


Florence  on  the  X9th  of  December  1898,  leaving  a  widow  and 
three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  William  John  George  (b.  1846), 
succeeded  to  his  titles. 
NAPIBR    OF    MAODALA,    ROBERT    CORMBUS    NAPIBR. 

1ST  Baion  (1810-1890),  British  field-marshal,  son  of  Major 
Charles  Frederick  Napier,  who  was  wounded  at  the  storming  of 
Meester  Cornells  (Aug.  26, 18 10)  in  Java  and  died  some  months 
later,  was  bom  at  (Colombo,  Ceylon,  on  the  6th  of  December 
z8io.  He  entered  the  Bengal  Engineers  from  AddiKombe 
College  in  1826,  and  after  the  usual  course  of  instruction  at 
Chatham,  arrived  in  India  in  November  1828.  For  some  years 
he  was  employed  in  the  irrigation  branch  of  the  public  works 
department,  and  in  1838  he  laid  out  the  new  hill  station  at 
Darjeeling.  Promoted  captain  in  January  1841,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  Sirhind,  where  he  laid  out  cantonments  on  a  new 
prindple — ^known  as  the  Napier  system — for  the  troops  returning 
from  Afghanistan.  In  December  1845  he  joined  the  army  of 
the  Sutlej,  and  commanded  the  Engineers  at  the  battle  of  Mudki, 
where  he  had  a  horse  shot  under  him.  At  the  battle  of  Feroseshah 
on  the  3xst  December  he  again  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and, 
joining  the  3xst  Regiment  on  foot,  was  severely  wounded  in 
storming  the  entrenched  Sikh  camp.  He  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Sobraon  on  loth  February  1846,  and  in  the  advance  to 
Lahore;  was  mentioned  in  despatches  for  his  services  in  the 
campaign,  and  received  a  brevet  majority.  He  was  chief  engineer 
at  the  reduction  of  Kote-Kangra  by  Brigadier-(}eneral  Wheeler 
in  May  1846,  and  recdved  the  thanks  of  government.  He  was 
then  appointed  consulting  engineer  to  the  Punjab  resident  and 
coundl  of  regency,  but  was  again  called  to  the  field  to  direct  the 
siege  of  Multan.  He  was  wounded  in  the  attack  on  the  entrenched 
position  in  September  1848,  but  was  present  at  the  action  of 
Shujabad,  the  capture  of  the  suburbs,  the  successful  storm  of 
Multan  on  23rd  January  1849,  and  the  surrender  of  the  fort  of 
Chiniot.  He  then  joined  Lord  (Sough,  took  part,  as  commanding 
engineer  of  the  right  wing,  in  the  battle  of  Gujrat  in  February 
1849,  accompanied  Sir  W.  R.  Gilbert  in  his  pursuit  of  the  Sikhs 
and  Afghans,  and  was  present  at  the  passage  of  the  Jhelum,  the 
surrender  of  the  Sikh  army,  and  the  surprise  of  Attock.  For  his 
services  he  was  mentioned  in  despatches  and  recdved  a  brevet 
lieutenant-colondcy.  At  the  doae  of  the  war  Napier  was 
appointed  dvil  engineer  to  the  board  of  administration  of  the 
annexed  Punjab  province,  and  carried  out  many  important 
public  works  during  his  tenure  of  office.  In  December  1852  he 
commanded  a  colunm  in  the  first  Hazara  expedition,  and  in  the 
following  year  against  the  Boris;  and  for  his  services  in  these 
campaigns  was  mentioned  in  despatches,  received  the  special 
thanks  of  government  and  a  brevet-colonelcy.  He  was 
appointed  military  secretary  and  adjutant-general  to  Sir  James 
Outram's  force  for  the  relief  of  Lucknow  in  the  Indian  Mutiny 
in  1857*  and  was  engaged  in  the  actions  which  culminated  in  the 
first  relief  of  Lucknow.  He  directed  the  defence  of  Lucknow  until 
the  second  relief,  when  he  was  severely  wounded  in  crossing  a 
very  exposed  wpact  with  Outram  and  Havelock  to  meet  Sir  Colin 
Campbell.  He  was  chief  of  the  staff  to  Outram  in  the  defence  of 
the  Alambagh  position,  and  drew  up  the  plan  of  operations  for 
the  attack  of  Lucknow,  which  was  approved  by  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell and  carried  out  by  Napier,  as  brigadier-general  commanding 
the  Engineers,  in  March  1858.  On  the  fall  of  Lucknow  Napier 
was  most  favourably  mentioned  in  despatches,  and  made  C.B. 
He  joined  Sir  Hugh  Rose  as  second-in-command  in  his  march  on 
Gwalior,  and  commanded  the  2nd  brigade  at  the  action  of  Morar 
on  the  16th  June.  On  the  fall  of  Gwalior  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  pursuing  the  enemy.  With  only  700  men  he  came  up 
with  Tantia  Topi  and  1 2,000  men  on  the  plains  of  Jaora  Alipur,  and 
completely  defeated  him,  capturing  all  his  guns  (25),  ammunition 
and  baggage.  On  Sir  Hugh  Rose's  departure  he  took  command  of 
the  Gwalior  division,  captured  Paori  in  August,  routed  Feroseshah, 
a  prince  of  the  house  of  Delhi,  at  Ranode  in  December,  and, 
in  January  1859,  succeeded  in  securing  the  surrender  of  Man 
Singh  and  Tantia  Topi,  which  ended  the  war.  For  his  services 
Napier  recdved  the  thanks  of  parliament  and  of  the  Indian 
government,  and  was  made  K.C.B. 
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In  January  i860  Napier  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  and  division  of  the  expedition  to  China  under  Sir  Hope  Grant, 
and  took  part  in  the  action  of  Sinho,  the  storm  of  the  Peiho 
forts,  and  the  entry  to  Peking.  For  his  services  he  received  the 
thanks  of  parliament,  and  was  promoted  major-general  for 
distinguished  service  in  the  field.  For  the  next  four  years  Napier 
was  military  member  of  the  council  of  the  governor-general 
of  India  and,  on  the  sudden  death  of  Lord  Elgin,  for  a  short 
time  acted  as  govemor*general,  until  the  arrival  of  Sir  W.  T. 
Denison  from  Madras.  In  January  1865  he  was  given  the  com- 
mand of  the  Bombay  army,  in  March  1867  he  was  promoted 
lieutenant-general,  and,  laterin  that  year,  appointed  to  command 
the  expedition  to  Abyssinia,  selecting  his  own  troops  and  making 
all  the  preparations  for  the  campaign.  He  arrived  at  Annesley 
Bay  in  the  Red  Sea  early  in  January  1868,  reached  Magdala, 
420  m.  from  the  coast,  in  April;  stormed  the  stronghold,  freed 
the  captives,  nzed  the  place  to  the  ground,  returned  to  the 
coast,  and  on  the  i8th  June  the  last  man  of  the  expedition  had 
left  Africa.  He  received  for  his  services  the  thanks  of  parlia- 
ment, a  pension,  a  peerage,  the  G.C.B.  and  the  G.C.S.I.  The 
freedom  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Edinburgh  was  conferred 
upon  him,  with  presentation  swords,  and  the  universities 
bestowed  upon  Mm  honorary  degrees.  In  1869  he  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  held  the  command-in-chief 
in  India  for  six  years  from  1870,  during  which  he  did  much  to 
benefit  the  army  and  to  encourage  ^od  shooting.  He  was 
promoted  general  in  1874,  and  appointed  a  colonel-commandant 
of  the  Royal  Engineers.  In  1876  he  was  the  guest  of  the  German 
crown  prince  at  the  mUitary  manceuvres,  and  from  that  year 
until  1883  hdd  the  government  and  command  of  Gibraltar. 
In  the  critical  state  of  affairs  in  1877  he  was  nominated  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  force  which  it  was  proposed  to  send  to 
Constantinople.  In  1879  he  was  a  member  of  the  royal  com- 
mission on  army  organization,  and  in  November  of  that  >'ear 
he  represented  Queen  Victoria  at  Madrid  as  ambassador  extra- 
ordinary on  the  occasion  of  the  second  marriage  of  the  king  of 
Spain.  On  the  ist  of  January  1883  he  was  promoted  ta  be  field- 
marshal,  and  in  December  1886  appointed  Constable  of  the 
Tower  of  London.  He  died  in  London  on  the  Z4th  of  January 
1890.  His  remains  received  a  state  funeral,  and  were  buried 
in  St  Paul's  Cathedral  on  the  21st  of  January.  He  was  twice 
married,  and  left  a  lai^  family  by  each  wife,  his  eldest  son, 
Robert  William  (b.  1845),  succeeding  to  his  barony.  A  statue 
of  him  on  horseback  by  Boehm  was  erected  at  Calcutta  when 
he  left  India,  and  a  replica  of  it  was  afterwards  set  up  to  his 
memory  in  Waterloo  Place,  London. 

NAPIBR,  a  seaport  on  the  east  coast  of  North  Island,  New 
Zealand,  capital  of  the  provincial  district  of  Hawke's  Bay, 
200  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Wellington.  Pop.  (1906)  9454.  The 
main  portion  of  the  town  stretches  along  the  flat  shoreland  of 
Hawke's  Bay,  while  the  suburbs  extend  over  the  hills  to  the  north. 
The  site  consists  of  a  picturesque  peninsula  known  as  Scinde 
Island.  The  harbour  (Port  Ahuriri)  is  sheltered  by  a  break- 
water. The  cathedral  church  of  St  John  (1888)  for  the  bishopric 
of  Waiapu,  is  one  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  New 
Zealand,  imitating  the  Early  English  style  in  brick.  An 
athenaeum,  a  small  hospital,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  philosophical 
society  and  an  acclimatixation  society  are  among  the  public 
institutions.  The  town  (named  after  Sir  Charles  James  Napier) 
is  under  municipal  government,  and  returns  a  member  to  the 
New  Zealand  House  of  Representatives.  The  distria  is  agri- 
cultural, and  large  quantities  of  wool  and  tinned  and  frozen 
meats  -are  exported.  There  is  raOway  communication  with 
Wellington,  New  Plymouth,  and  the  Wairarapa,  Wanganui 
and  Manawatu  districts.  Numerous  old  native  pas  or  fortified 
villages  are  seen  in  the  neighbourhood. 

NAPLES  (Ital.  Napdi,  and  Lat.  Neapdis),  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  since  i860  the  chief  town 
of  the  province  which  bears  its  name,  the  smallest  province 
in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  It  is  the  largest  city  in  the  country, 
containing  547,503  inhabitants  in  1901.  It  is  a  prefecture; 
the  see  of  a  cardinal  archbishop;  the  residence  of  the  general 


commanding  the  tenth  Army  Corps  and  of  the  admiral  com- 
manding the  second  Naval  Department  of  Italy;  And  it 
possesses  also  an  ancient  and  important  university. 

Naples  disputes  with  Constantinople  the  claim  of  occupying 
the  most  Ifcautiful  site  in  Europe.  It  is  situated  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  [Sinus  Cumanus)^  in  40*  52'  N., 
14*  is'  45'  E.,  as  taken  from  the  lighthouse  on  the  mole.  By 
rail  it  is  distant  151  m.  from  Rome,  but  the  line  is  circuitous, 
and  a  direct  electric  line  was  contemplated  in  1907,  to  run  nearer 
the  coast  and  shorten  the  distance  from  the  capital  by  more  than 
30  m.  (For  map,  see  Italy.)  The  circuit  of  the  bay  is  about 
35  m.  from  the  capo  di  Miseno  on  the  north-west  to  the  Punta 
della  Campanella  on  the  south-east,  or  more  than  52  m.  if  the 
islands  of  Ischia,  at  the  north-west,  and  of  Capri,  at  the  south 
entrance,  be  included.  At  its  <^ning  between  these  two  islands 
it  is  14  m.  broad;  while  another  4  m.  separates  Capri  from  the 
mainland  at  the  Punta  della  Campanella,  and  from  the  opening 
to  its  head  at  Portici  the  distance  is  15  m.  It  affords  good 
anchorage,  with  nearly  7  fathoms  of  water,  and  is  well  sheltered, 
except  from  winds  which  blow  from  points  between  south-east 
and  south-west.  In  the  latter  winds  Sorrento  should  be  eqtedally 
avoided,  as  no  safe  anchorage  can  be  found  there  at  less  than 
15  fathoms,  and  the  same  remaiic  applies  to  Capri  with  winds 
from  S.W.  to  N.W.  There  is  a  perceptible  tide  of  nearly  9  in. 

On  the  north-east  shore  east  of  Naples  is  an  extensive  flat,  forming 
part  of  the  ancient  Campania  Felix,  and  watered  by  the  small  stream 
Sebeto  and  by  the  Same,  which  last  in  .classical  times  formed  the 
port  of  Pompeii.  From  this  flat,  between  the  sea  and  the  range  of  the 
Apennines,  rises  Mount  Vesuvius,  at  the  base  of  which,  on  or  near  the 
sea-shore,  are  the  populous  villages  of  San  Giovanni  Teduccio, 
Portici,  Resina,  Torre  del  Greco,  Torre  dell'  Annunziata,  &c..  and  the 
classic  sites  <^  Hcrculaneum  and  PompeiL  At  the  south-east 
extremity  of  the  plain,  3  m.  beyond  the  outlet  of  the  Samo,  a  great 
offshoot  of  the  Apennines,  branching  from  the  main  range  near  Cava, 
and  projecting  as  a  peninsula  more  than  12  m.  west,  divides  the 
Bay  of  Naples  from  the  bay  of  Salerno  (Siniu  Paastanus)^  and  ends 
in  the  bola  promontory  01  the  Punta  della  Campanella  (Promon- 
torium  Minervae),  which  is  separated  by  a  strait  01  ^  m.  from  Capri. 
On  the  north  slope  of  this  peninsula,  where  the  plam  ends  and  the 
coast  abruptly  bends  to  the  west,  stands  the  town  of  Castellaminare. 
near  the  site  of  Stabiae,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Sant*  Angelo.  which 
rises  suddenly  from  the  sea  to  a  hdght  of  4722  ft.  Farther  west, 
and  nearlv  opposite  to  Naples  across  the  bay,  are  Vioo,  Mcta, 
Sorrento,  Massa  and  many  villages. 

The  north-west  shore  to  the  west  of  Naples  is  more  broken 
and  irregular.   The  promontory  of  Poulipo,  which  projects  due  south. 
divides  this  part  of  the  bay  into  two  smaller  hay* — the  eastern,  with 
the  city  of  Naples,  and  the  western,  or  Bay  of  Baiae,  which  is  sheltered 
from  all  winds.  A  tunnel  through  the  promontory,  2244  ft.   long. 
21  ft.  broad,  and  in  some  places  as  much  as  70  tt.  high,  possibly 
constructed  by  Marcus-Agrippa  in  27  B.C.,  forms  the  so-called  crotto 
of  Posilipo:  at  the  Naples  end  stands  the  reputed  tomb  of  Virgil. 
Beyond  Posilipo  is  the  small  island  of  Nisida  (Nesis) ;  and  at  a  short 
distance  inland  are  the  extinct  craters  of  Solfatara  and  Astroni  and 
the  lake  of  Agnano.    Farther  west,  on  the  coast,  and  provided  with  a 
convenient  harbour,  stands  Pozzuoli  (Puteoli),  a  city  containing 
many  Roman  remains,  but  now  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  large  gun- 
worla  erected  by  Messrs  Armstrong  &  Co. ;  and  beyond  it,  roundthe 
Bay  of  Baiae,  are  Monte  Nuovo,  a  hill  thrown  up  in  a  single  nis^ht 
in  September  1538;  the  classic  site  of  Baiae;  the  Lucrine  Laice: 
Lake  Avernus;  the  Lake  of  Fusaro  {Ackerusia  Falus);  the  Elystan 
Fields;  and  the  port  and  promontory  of  Misenum.    Still  farther  to 
the  south-west  lie  the  islands  of  Procida  iProchyta)  and   lachia 
(PitkKtua,  Aenaria  or  Inarinu),  which  divide  the  Bay  of  Nac^s 
from  the  extensive  Bay  of  Gacta.    All  this  country  was  comprised 
in  classical  times  under  the  title  of  the  PhUgrean  Fidds,  and  was 
certainly  then  more  actively  volcanic  than  it  now  is.  although  the 
severe  shock  of  earthquake  which  occurred  in  the  isbnd  of  lachta  in 
1883  completely  destroyed  Casamicciola,  and  did  serious  darnaee 
to  rorio,  Lacco  Ameno  and  Serrara  Fontana,  shows  that  thereis 
great  seismic  activity  in  the  locality.    The  whole  region  abounds 
with  fissures  from  which  steam  highly  charged  with  hydrochloric 
acid  is  continually  issuing,  and  in  many  places  boiling  water  is  found 
at  a  very  few  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  dty  of  Naples  is  built  at  the  base  and  on  the  slopes  of  a 
range  of  volcanic  hills,  and,  rising  from  the  shore  like. an  amphi- 
theatre, is  seen  to  best  advantage  from  the  sea.  From  the  summit 
occupied  by  the  castle  of  St  Elmo  a  transverse  ridge  runs  south 
to  form  the  promontory  of  Pizzofalcone,  and  divides  the  city  into 
two  natural  crescents.  The  western  crescent,  known  as  the 
Chiaja  ward,  though  merely  a  long  narrow  strip  between  the 


ud  VomBD  h3l.  B  tbe  fuhiaublc  <tii(ner  moM  fnquenled 
by  iomga  RftideDii  and  visiton.  A  fine  bnad  tinet.  ihe  Rivten 
di  CbUji,  begun  in  tin  doie  of  the  i6th  century  by  Count 
d'Olivuo,  ind  compleled  by  Ihe  duke  de  Mediiu  Celi  (i6«5- 

tbe  quaita  of  MngeUina  ud  PiedigroKs  it  Ibe  fool  ol  the  hill 
tl  Pocilipa.  In  [nnt  lie  ilie  Villa  CodhhudiIe  (fint  ciUcd  Rule 
and  iubiequenily  Nuionale)  public  gardens,  the  chief  prom 

V  first  laid  out  in  17S0,  and  have  been 


lively  a 


iiSoj,  ini8j«.a 


and  the  whole  edge  of  the  bay 
Uer^Ellina  ia  lined  by  a  maasive 
way,  the  Via  Caracddo,  conitructed 
crescent  indudeaby  far  Ibe  larseit  ai  weu  ai  I 
of  Na(rie>— Ihe  pons,  ihe  aracnal,  the  prindi 
Tbe  heat-known  ihoroiighfaTe  is  the  historic 
uiH  poputaily  called,  though  the  official  nan 
which  runs  almost  due  nottli  from  the  Pii 
Plebtscito  in  front  of  the  Palauo  Reale.  ill!,  1 
Di  Capodioionle,  cruuing  the  Pome  della  S11 
by  Muni  actoss  the  valley  between  Santa  Te 
■wnte).  it  rcacht*  Ihe  gala  of  tbe  Capodim 
drive,  the  Corao  Vitioiio  Emmanuele,  winds 


11  yean 
n  tbe  Csstel  dell'  Ovo  t 
mbankment  and  cardage- 
In  i87j-iMr.    The  eaili 
s  well  as  [he  oldest  portion 


c  is  Via  Roma) 
iia  (Largo)  del 
I  Strada  Ni 


P>rk,  otigina 
The  sneet: 
bkcht  of  lava 

itHp.     Tlie  houses  a 


r  of  [he  shore  of  the  eastern  cre$c 
new  harbour  works,  which  with 
e  absorbed  the  Villa  del  Popolo 


or  PFOpl< 


covereo  wiin  stucco  made  of  a  kind  oJ 
by  eiposure,  and  have  large  balconies 
eI  S.  EIbw  (S,  Ernio,  S.  Erasmus),  w 
diy,  bad  its  origin  in  a  fort  (Beiforte 
the  WiK  in  ijtj.     The  present  buil 


I  roofs.    The  csMie 

:d  by  King  Re 


si  by  I 


n  Pedro 


Toledo  at  tbe  command  of  Ch 
oosidered  practically  impregnable.  Damaged  by  lightning  in 
tSs7,  it  was  afierwards  restored,  and  i>  now  a  miUlary  prison. 
On  >  small  island  (I.  del  Salvaion,  the  Vriaru  of  PUny).  now 
inncd  to  tbe  (bore  at  the  foot  of  the  Piizofaliooe  by  an  arch- 
(uppcded  causeway,  stands  the  CasLel  dell'  Ovo  (k  cslled  from 
its  shape,  tbou^  medieval  legend  sssociaEta  the  name  with  the 
enchanted  egg  on  which  the  magician  Virgil  made  the  safely  of 
the  city  to  depend),  which  dates  from  rrj^.  The  walls  of  its 
ehapd  were  frescoed  by  Giotto;  but  the  whole  building  was 
fsiMcl  by  Jerdinaod  II.  in  i4gs,  and  had  to  be  restored  in  (he 
sStb  etntnry.  Castcl  Noovo,  a  very  picturesque  building  con- 
structed Dear  the  harbour  in  i7S3by  Charlesl.of  Anjou.conlaiits 
hclw^m  the  round  towers  ol  Lis  facatle  the  triumphal  arch 
crated  in  14;d  to  Alpbooso  L  and  renovated  in  ifo;.  It 
iHuaben  arrHHig  its  chambers  the  Gothic  hall  of  Giovamil  Pisano 
in  which  Celestine  V.  abdicated  the  papal  dignity.  CaMel  del 
Carmine,  founded  by  Ferdinand  I.  in  1484,  was  occupied  by  Ibe 
populace  in  Masaniello's  insurrection,  was  used  as  a  prison  for 
Ibe  palriolt  of  179^,  became  municipal  property  in  1S73,  and  Is 
*7w  a  prison.  The  royal  palace,  begun  in  1600  by  Ihe  Count  de 
Lcnoa,  from  designs  by  Domenico  Fontana,  panly  burned  in 
18);.  and  sioce  repaired  and  enlarged  by  Ferdinand  II.,  n  an 
normoBl  building  with  a  sea  frootsge  ol  Boo  ft.  and  a  main 
li^ade  5i4  ft.  long  and  g;  ft.  high,  cihibiLing  the  Doiic,  Ionic 
and  Composte  orders  in  its  three  slorcys.  The  slalues  on  the 
facade  of  the  pibce  were  erected  by  King  Humbert  I.  in  1885. 
and  re^nvsent  tbe  titular  beads  ol  the  various  dynasties  which 
have  reiK"^  ■<  Napln,  beginning  with  Ruggiero  Ihe  Norman 
(iijo):  followed  by  Frederick  II.  of  Su(bia  |ii«7);  Charles  I. 
d  Aaioo  (iiifi):  Allooio  ol  Alagon  (r44i);  Charles  V.  ol  Spain 
(i{]j);  Cliulei  in.  (Bourbon)  of  Naples  Uju);  Gioacchino 
Uaal  (iBoS):  ud  Vicuit  EmmaDuel  11,  (1S61). 


Naples  It  Ibe  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  ilwayta 
catdinaL  The  cathedral  has  a  chapter  ol  thirty  canons,  indof 
tbe  DUmerout  religious  houses  fotinerly  existing  very  few  have 
[n  whole  or  in  pari  survived  the  suppression  in  1S6S.  The  city  il 
divided  into  fifty  parishes  purely  for  eccleslasiical  purposes,  and 
tbCTE  are  ]J7  Roman  Cathohc  chuichcs  and  S7  chapels. 

Ma«  of  the  ^hurchnsie  remarldble  rather  for  richneu  in  internal 


implnoT 


pr- - niiture  ol  dilfmni  iiylei    The  general 

pl  .  I.  !■  .1  .  ■  ■  I  ■  ■  with  a  nave  and  two  (Gothic  vaulted) 
aiv'i  .  -  ;■     ■  .  .1  I  ,  .  . ,  ,  n.    The  weiiiin  licade  u  of  narbleasd 

wi    I'i. .        r.  I Beneath  the  high  altar  is  a  subtcTTancan 

ch.;.l  ...r.r , r     >  mb  ol  St  Januarius  (San  Geniuiro),  the 

ps'i"'  .:  '<  'I.  .'  ,  :  .<  ttie  right  aiile  then  b*  chapel  (Ctppella 
del  I.,  f...  i,-..'i  I  .  i«.. .,  i6d8  and  1617  in  popular  lecofaitien  ol 
hit  |.  i,..,i  -,...<  s  ,|.;,  ,;i,  iji;  "  fromTanine.  war.  pUgue  (ihI  tbe 
Rn  ..I  >.,-,.,,,-,.■■■  ,„>' in  I  lilvertabeniaele  behind  the  high  altar 
of  :!....'.  1:    I    r.  mil  the  two  phials  paniaUy  KUed  wiib  Ms 

hi.     '  '  action  of  which  fomt  a  promiBenlfmule 

in         .  -city.    AcosdUe  by  a  door  In  Ihe  lift 

'"  he  church  of  5u  Reatilula.  a  baallici  of 

thi  original  cathedral.    Santa  Chiara  (i4tll 

cei  ■  tirKo  ascribed  10  Ciollo  (at  one  dnw 

th.  ,  >...„  ni...^  iT.'T.-i.r^nd  monuments  to  Robert  iIk  Wist,  hb 
queen  Miry  of  Vilaiiaird  hii  daughier  Mary,  empress  ol  ConiUMl- 
nople.    Sin  Domenico  Mag^ore,  founded  W  Cliaiies  II.  in  1183, 


'■CO.  5u  Maria  del  Pano.  in  the  Chiaia.  occupies 
Lro,  aful  b  named  after  bu  poem  Dr 
di  Paolo,  o^jDsite  the  roval  palace. 


linij.  San  Francesco  di  Paolo,  opposite  the  roys'l  pal 
lion  oi  the  Panlhfonat  Rone  by  Pieiro  Bianrhi  di  Lugai 
17).  and  its  dome  u  one  of  the  botden  in  Euiope.  Tl 
"'    "    '        '"  rthusian  monastery)  01  Sao  Martino.  1: 


chureh  y  ili'e  CertoH  , 

many  of  the  churrfies  are  in  reality,  a  museum.  C«iing  from  Ihe 
Lfth  century,  and  restored  by  Fonie^  in  Ihe  17th,  it  is  a  building 
Dieiitraordinaiy  richness  of  decoration,  with  painlinn  and  sculpture 
lido  Rent,  Lanfranco,  Caravaggio,  D'Arpino,  Solimcne.  Luca 
100  and  mubly  a  "  Descent  from  tbe  Cross ''  by  Riben.  con- 


illuflniing  ihe  iDodem  hbiofv  o£  Napla  may  be  studied,  and  tome 
fine  iprcimeu  of  maH^ica  from  the  southern  peovinees  can  be 
infpEcted.  The  view  liom  the  loolh-westera  balcony  b  incompar- 
aUe.   The  marble  doistcr  by  Fonw^,  ihou^h  rather  fUmboyani  in 

in  1411  tq'  Guerrrlla  Origlia.  which  conlains  some  splendid  marble 
sculpiuR,  especiallv  Rowllino'i  "Nativity  "in  the  Cappelb  Picco- 
lomiiti;  Sant*^ Angela  a  Nilo,  which  contains  Ihe  tomb  of  Cardinal 
Brancaccio.  tbe  joint  work  oi  Donatello  and  Micheknio;  San 
Giovanni  a  IZacbenan,  built  in  1344  and  enlarged  by  King  Ladiilaus 
in  1400,  which  eodtaina  antang  mudi  other  remarkable  iculpiuie  the 
tomb  of  the  king.  Ihe  maiterpiece  of  Andrea  Cicctone  (1414),  and 
ihai  of  Sergiami  Cataceioto,  Iha  favourite  of  Joanna  II.,  who  was 
mnideied  in  14J1  (ihe  chapel  In  which  it  suods  b  paved  with  one 
of  Ihe  earliesi  nufoliea  pavements  in  Italy):  San  Lorenao  (1314). 
the  Royal  Chuich  of  Ihe  Hduh  of  Anjou :  and,  for  purely  archaio- 
logical  laierest .  ihe  Churcb  ol  Sani'  Aspieno,  ihouahi  to  be  the  oldest 
Cfaristbn  chuirb  in  Italy,  In  Ihe  crypt  of  thenewBorsaor  eichange. 

ihe  back  of  thechurch  ol  S.  Maria  Donna  Regina  and  thoK  in 
?iHer  of  S-  Severino  and  Sossio.    A  more  aneieni  Christian 


i  San  Gcnnaro  (see  Schula's  c 


re  underground  and  are  in  many  res 
The  enrrance  is  at  Ihe  Ospiaio  dei  P 


iraph.Jen, 


1877). 


IS  in  Naples  nc 


Ihe  Ntiional   Museum,  formerly  known  as  the  Mus 

Botbonico,    The  building,  begun  in  1586  lor  viceregal  stables, 

cemodtlled  in  161  j  far  Ihe  univcislty.  was  put  loiispreuni 

in   1790.  when  Ferdinand  IV.  proclaimed  it  his  private 

lerly  independently  of  tha  crown,  placed  in  it  the  Farnese 

icilon  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  ind  all  the 

imens    From    Hettulaneum,     Pompeii.    Slabiae.     Puleoli, 

Paesium,  lie.  which  lill  then  had  been  housed  in  the  palace  tl 

Potiid,  and  gave  it  Ihe  nameol  Real  Museo  Elorbonico.   In  i860 


Girlbildi.  when  dJcUtM  at  Nipla,  proddraed  the  miuann 
*nd  iht  leniiory  devoted  to  ciuviilon  to  bt  the  propeity  of 
lh(  nition.  since  which  lime  it  hu  been  oiled  the  Natioiul 
Muieum.    Vul  numbcn  ol  ipccimeni  have  since  bets  ulded  to 

u  a  ticBiurc  house  of  Itilo-Gmk  and  Roman  antiquiiies, 
besides  contaimni  a  fine  libnc}  uxl  *»  imponant  collection  of 


«  for  exhibiu  vai  made  in 


'hall  ^  ihc  lecDfld  Saor  was  addedj  and  ibe  buMnt  a>  i 

pUcry  and  sr 


d  the  uiUque  coUedloa  ol 


BtCd 


.  ..  ,      nd   the   dancing    Faun 
;t  tbeir  vast  number  the  Pirche,     he 

:be  Tore  Famcae  (Amphion  and  Zeihut 

e  Balbi  on  Konebacb  and  a  very  fine 

le  Galleria  Umbeno  I.  is  a  large  cnid 
go.    It  somewhat  lesemblcs  the  Udan 


eSR___ 

only  ones  which  have  I 

ai  iKe  huge  group  ca 

collection  of  ancient  p 
Uolem  BuiUinp. 
form  arcade  opened  i 
arcade,  and  has  an  c 
highly  otnamenled  with  ^t  and  stueci 
the  basement.  The  Galleria  Principe 
arcade  oppcaile  to  the  National  Muw 
shnps  what  reproductiou  (nun  the 
Galleria  ViKorii,  opened  in  1407,  is 
handsome  dome,  situated  near  the  mi 
Communale.  Il  is  in  great  part  occui 
The  Anglican  church  in  Vico  Ssn  Pasquale  i 
ground  given  lo  the  British  communily  by  Garibaldi  1 
diclnlor,  and  was  the  £nl  Protciunt  church  erected  in  Na 
Since  the  granting  of  reli^ous  liberty  evangelical  churches  I 
been  built  by  the  Presbyterians,  WeilFyaDs,  French,  Germans 
Italians.  A  Greek  church  >Dd  a  Jenitb  tynagogue  have 
been  opened.  The  Bona  (or  eirhjinfle)  is  a  6ne  building  in 
nazsa  ol  the  same  name,  built  over  the  remains  of  the 


I  Nap 


imaUc 


maiBly  occupied  by 
nuseutn  are  told.  The 
s  circular  building  wi  b 
in  entrance  ol  the  V  Ua 
[ed  by  offices  and  abopj 


lUlEefnaticf,  naiuiai  science  a 

todean^BSSJe,  T^r^  a 
Oitalnally  nwitd  in  ISS7  lor  I 
birilillnKi  an  leiaided  as  the 
nlbyaiii 
:11a  \^gna 


AqutnaB  and  Cionjano  Br 
was  eonipleicd  h  "****  '' 
■aids  Irom  ibe  I 
Ihe  Iwk  it  joii 
On  the  other  or 
■he  StrndaConi 


—  'tL  newbuiid 
x>  Ihe  Renifilo.  a 
Arai^t  line  to  lb 


u  added  10  ii  a  le 

nnexe  on  the  eaiieti 
k  originally  enabliib 
'  neighbourhood  an 
ope.    UiMmluilHH, 


Beaidella  [lumanied 
and  J.  J.  Ponianu.  i 
The  Royal  School  k 

iita.  The^Rwalcoi 
KiKcd  in  one  lorm  0 

'"Ii'- 


le  academin.  namely  r 


driem 


"!tK.rE 


Chinei 


E  1760,  and  has  h)d  many  (annul 

icary  educstioci  has  promdRl  with  great  rapidiiy.  and 
ijieie  an  ninety  public  elementary  thooli  in  the  city,  IwcnIv-thRc 
ecdesiaslical  gratuiloua  tcbDolt  and  many  evangelical  schoods  at  a 
ven  small  payment.  The  higher  Rrade  Bchooli  are  alu  numerwis. 


nic^thecb 


11  364.00 


r^''ii3i2™ 


illibniiy  in  the  building 
hc™uJSf^vS*;« 
r  Ruyal  library  o!  San 


-.     -  Ro)il  Univer^iv 

i.  and  3000  impHiiuit  MSS..  the  Gerolamiai  libnry, 
n:  enauical  boi>k>androdlcei,andlhe  Provisriallibniy 
m  condadng  mainly  of  technical  books.  TbeBiMiotea 
and  the  rich  eollrction  of  aeLsmlc  and  vuleaaaloaical 
by  he  Italian  Alpine  Club,  are  boih  In  chartt  oTlba 
oria  Patria._  Thu  liieraiy  '    "  ' 


ie  history  of  the  loi 


Lh  In  chartt  nTlba 
fttaHiAfd  ii 

a  good  though 

^^  -,..^.  .M^^.,j  .,,^».,.^„.,  i....^^,.«pen»acDopl«e 
Bal  mislcrii  ones  antf  many  mi.i.-iling  MSS.    The 

r*BUr         The  San  Carlo  opera-houie.  wilh  its  area  of  JIM  aq. 

rgea  nEurope.  llwasoriginallybuiii  in  1737  under  Chaileslll,. 
WB4  destroyed  by  fire  in  IS16  and  compleicly  ttbidli.  It  was 
avily  tuhaidind  in  the  Bourbon  tiuiea,  but  now,  cacept  for  givii^ 
e  houie,  which  is  the  property  of  the  nunidp^ty,  no  assfuance 
Ermntfd  from  thepuUic funds.  The  Mercadantt  is  alio  a  munkinal 
aire,  but  has  no  subsidy.  The  Bellini  U  a  Gm  open-house  lur 
e  museum,  and  the  other  chid  theatres  are  (be  Sannaiaan^ 
>ljieama  and  Fiorentim-  Numerous  mudc  balls  have  ipmnt  up 
late  yean,  of  which  the  principal  is  the  Salone  Marghenta  ia  ibc 
•eraent  of  the  Galleria  Umberlo  Primo. 

■     Naplea.     The 


ndpal  hoapilali  an  the  Incunb 
ace  and  a  hoapiul  for' poor  pr 
lanagemenl.  The  Pelletrini  iki 
di  Loreto  is  especially  for  the  I 


icoied  and  tajght  inda 
ksile  Maria.  Sana  Mari 
.  which  are  all  under  th 
mvely  surgical;  the  ^nl 


ni  of  othera  than  Italians,  which 
hoapilai;  and  a  hospital  eircteH 
dolphe  de  Rothschilf    There  a. 


ally  reduced  state  as  I 
s,  became  loo  small. 


a  very  early  dale  the  original  hi _. ^. 

Its  greaMy  reduced  state  as  l^no  Piccolo,  and  fit  01 

'■-'■ —  ' —  small,    in  Ijol   ""     ' 


In  Ijol  Charles  II.   of 


added  greatly  to  the  safety 
ID  Ihe  south  of  the  PonoCn 

10  the  insufficiency  of  tbe  baibourlct  modern  wants;  and  new  w 
•en  bqun  in  1B61.     Besidei  the  lengihtning  ol  the  Moio 

Vincenioioa  toul  of  more  than  J000I1.  -■--  —'- 

out  has  complelely  nvolutioniiecribe  ha 
end  of  the  Molo  Ssi  ■- 


irbour.  In  1826  the  open  attra 
.-  .  _.  formed  inio Ihe PortoMitiikiv 
SanVinctnuMaoofi-hHic.   Shoetly 


iemn|  ol  ibe  I 


gtiomied  the  harfxHir.  A  CTQB  piect  si  the 
icenio  has  made  ihe  bead  of  that  struc:turw 
;k  let  ler  gamma,  thus  afleedintcsmidmbt. 
■iKHonge.  New  quaya  have  been  made  al]  ik. 
t  Immacolatiila  [snd'ng-place  IS  the  new  >n^ 
ia  d>  Porto,  on  the  onem  side  of  which  ia  .  ^ei 


Ilw  jelly.  TbcDU 


NAPLES 

chthttthctirTBt     tbeenctl 


.    'ne  dei>ih  ol  Ihii  nrw  bar^our  b  tnm  3$  to  y>  it- 

>j«ciinf  DDlem.  oiw  to  Ihc  LiiHf  hutour  utd  the 

a  bum.    In  19113  the  loul  touiuR  cnMrinf  Iha 

<u  iti  vA^^aii  KHU,  ii(  vliich  (lie  luUuH  (iBdudiBi 

If  tndcj  cvned  i^io.iu  tcni  in  aU?  '       '     -• 

BUM  iJ9i^S  nni  in  M6vaK&;  the  BHlSh  i.i 

u  mA;  ud  ibe  FnncS  lu ja6  -       ' 

prindfAl  fcrt  tor  taifnttaa,  c 
DtLpAi  emynnt  tUp*  luled  In  ivuo.  isn] 

L  The  total  impdrti  for  that  ycAT  reached  the  I 

ua  ihe  opoR*  £}jt7 Jes  Tb*  aitidei  dealt  In  an  whk,  w, 
leirilh  dnin.  tubacco,  cbewicah.  hemp,  conen,  >oiil.  dk,  tiDbir. 
met.  leaSflT  udSlH,  nuL  ilas,  onab  ami  Uvt  aaltuk. 
liie  hnxit  onan  ni  to  the  Uohad  Suiea  US6f,s6i).  the  nan  to 
Cnat  Biitaia  U701  jSil.arkile iIk lunai  InpoRe  vcn Ina Great 
Briuui>Uij)Mio)aiH(ilKUBiledSta»(i^.j64).  Tbenedali. 
■ins!  Naplea  are  ihe  aiaiialactiire ol  mal,  toRoiieHhen,  kid  Elovea 


iSiat^.'s: 


aad  thua  a  faille  eoiiKC  ol  Lofecltofi  wat  diminalcd.  Every  bouK 
ia  lb*  (on  and  nburtit  U  aom  wpplied  with  a  coartaat  aupply  of 
pan  nur.  TV  (fltcl  oo  (he  bceltli  of  the  city  hat  been  eatn- 
erdiaary.  CI>ol«a  efademio,  which  uied  to  be  frequent,  have 
beEoaac  tluicacrf  Ibr  lut,  and  thoe  ii  now  abtinduit  water  lor  public 
Inuauaak  Sabine  the  mecta  and  walerinp  pideat  both  pubLic 
aad  plivaU,  Thr  old  vwoa  war  found  quire  inadRiiiare  to  carry 
•a  tie  Ulia  inma  of  watet.  and  bewfei  Ibey  all  M  cUiectly  into 
the  bay»  canaflf  a  terrible  odouf  and  rcndtfiog  Ibe  water  near  the 
town  owbnlrtone  lor  batl^riE.  Thu  ha«  been  lemedied  by  a 
wvtrv  ol  ■rvcre,  wUcb  alter  paww  by  a  tuortel  throufh  the  hiu  ol 
riiiil|iii  ena*  the  pbia  beyond  and  diacbaigi  ihrir  conteau  iino  the 
oaeaKaaalhedniitcdcaaaiofCumae.  lym.fnmlberiryolNapln. 
the  otd  aqocdact.  wMeb  ■*•  anulnieted  in  the  irlh  cmtary  by 
"  '  '^''   ''  '1G  and  tape  (he  lacleroat  &Dt'  Agata  del 

I  hoviet  but  only  Kipplied 
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Ob  the  Uise  areas  redaimcd  (mm  tbe  ica.  Taal  hoteb  am 
maBsiinB  ki  in  Bau  have  been  erected.  The  Rirdeni  at  the  wa 
md  at  the  lown  are  lU  bulll  over.  Tlie  Vomero.  ODce  menly  . 
lutlacd  vDlagr.  s  now  an  imporlanl  aubutb,  and  a  larx 
■ork^en's  quarter  hai  iprung  Dp  beyond  Ihc  railway  itatim  t 
bot«e  the  poputafe  which  wu  Ivmed  out  frorD  the  centre  of  th 

■ocrtasc  ifi  populalion  bi 


luilry.    Allerthecfa 
pttmier,  visiied  Naplei,  and  in  the  count  of  a  public  ipeccb 

Naptei  mmt  be  dtieniboweUcdl "  Flam  were  at  ODce  made  ta 
pull  down  all  the  wont  lluinl,  aod  ai  Ihiae  lay  between  tb 
ol  the  town  and  Ibe  railway  iiatioo,  a  wide  ilmt  ••* 
icled  Irora  the  centre  oi  the  town  to  the  eattward,  and 
h  aide  of  it  wide  iLripa  of  s^ound  were  cleared  to  afford 
building  utes  for  ihopa  and  ofEcea.  The  fundi  for  this  vasl 
le-laiuni  were  found  partly  by  the  Itate,  which  voted 
BjOiOoe,  and  aa  to  the  rtH  by  the  RlunaTnento  Company, 
ich  had  a  capital  ol  £1,900,000.  Before  beginning  operatloni 
den»Utlan  it  wai  obvioualy  nectuary  to  provide  faOBia  for 
the  poor  people  who  would  be  turned  out,  and  a  large  working- 
cUb  quarter  wu  erected  to  Ibe  oortb  and  beyond  the  railway 
elation.  Thil  quliter  bu  wide  airy  Itreeli  and  lolly  bouiea, 
And  though  pethapt  ihe  bouia  wetc  let  at  price*  which  intc 
beyond  the  punei  of  the  lowest  d^ja,  the  resutt  of  their  erection 
iber  of  tbe  poorer  houses  in  Ibe  old  lown  to 
be  vaalcd,  thui  giving  an  ^portunily  to  the  lowest  class  to 
tei  boused  than  they  were  bdon.  The  quartet 
doctibed  above  is  known  as  the  Rione  Vaiio.  There  art  abo 
new  Diddlc.cLiss  quarters  at  Santa  Lucia,  Vomero  Nuovo  and 
Sant'  Elremo,  and  belter  house*  in  the  Via  Slrignano,  on  Ibe 
Rivien  di  Chiaji,  Via  Elena  Ind  Via  Cancdolo  at  Heigellina, 
Via  Parteoope  near  the  ChiaUBioo*.  and  an  ariitoctatic  quartet 
in  tbe  large  eitensions  made  in  the  Rione  Amedeo.  The  narrow 
alley*  of  Porto.  Pendino  and  Mercato  have  nearly  all  disappeared, 
and  old  Xaples  hai  been  vanishing  day  by  day.  One  notable 
nsull  ol  the  widening  of  the  tirceis  hu  been  Ibe  (pmd  ol  tbe 
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wua  inclvdes  not  only  the  uiban  dislricu  (laiimi)  of  Su 
FerdiBando.  ChiaU.  S.  Giuseppe.  Monte  Calvatio,  Awocaia, 
Stela.  San  Cario  aS'  Arena.  Vicaria,  Stn  Lomiio,  Mercato, 
PtHliBO  sod  P01IO.  but  alio  tbe  suburban  diitricU  of  Vomero, 
PsApo,  Fuorigrotla.  Uiano  and  Pisdoola,  tiat  been  buill  over 
ifl  e«VT7  diiectioQ,  one  great  incentive  being  tbe  creation  of  an 
bdoslrial  *onc  10  Ibe  east  wan)  of  the  tily.  This  tone  has  been 
it  for  Ibe  purpose  of  industtial  development,  and  ail  ppTKii 
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ilton,  jub 
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luilding  of 


ways,  which 


ily  lighted  by  eleclrid' 
tbe  public  edifices  and 


a  Bcl^n  I 


mpany.    The  dly  la 


liHerently  narrated.     The  earliest   Creek  settilmenl  ii 
leigbbourbood  wa*  at  Pilhecuia  (Ischis),  but  the  colonis 
of  the  island  by  tbe  frequent  tarthquaki 


in  them 


acroprdb  ol  great  imiegic  value.  From  Cumae  they  coloniud 
Dikeanhia  (Poiiuoli)  and  probably  lubtequently  Falseopolii. 
Tbesiteof  Palaeopolis  haa^veo  tiK  to  much  dbcuiaion,  but  the 
researches  by  R.  T.  Glinther  open  completely  nev  ground,  and 
seem  to  be  tbe  correct  solution  of  the  problem.  He  place* 
Palaeopolis  at  Gaiola  Point  and  has  discovered  the  remains  of 
the  harbour,  ibe  town  ball  and  various  other  nidimenti  of  Ihe 
andeat  dty.  This  site,  mortover,  correiponds  with  Livy'i 
tcslimony,  artd  would  account  fat  bb  lUleRienl  Ibat  the  toirni 
of  Palaeopolia  and  Neapr^  were  near  logrlher  and  identical  in 
language  and  government.  This  opinion  about  (he  site  of  Palne- 
opolb  ha*  been  based  on  the  very  conaiderable  alien 
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extensive  submerged  foundations  of  buildings  off  the  southern  ex- 
tremity  of  Posilipo  have  been  identified  with  those  of  the  old  city. 

Parthcnope,  as  well  as  Dikearchia,  was  formed  as  a  new  colony 
from  Cumae.  and  was  so  called  from  a  legendary  connexion  of 
the  locality  with  the  siren  of  that  name,  whose  tomb  was  still 
shown  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  Parthenope  was  situated  where 
Naples  now  stands,  upon  the  splendid  natural  acropolis  formed 
by  the  hill  of  Pizzofalcone,  and  defended  on  the  land  side  by  a 
fosse  which  is  now  the  Strada  dl  Chiaja.  and  a  massive  wall,  of 
which  remains  may  still  be  traced  at  the  back  of  the  existing 
houses.  To  the  colonists  of  Parthenope  there  came  afterwards 
a  considerable  addition  from  Athens  and  Chalds.  and  they 
built  themselves  a  town  which  they  called  Neapolis,  or  the  "  new 
city."  in  contradistinction  to  the  old  settlement,  which  in  con- 
sequence was  styled  Palaeopolis  or  the  "  old  city"  The  name 
of  Parthenope  became  lost,  and  the  city  of  Palaeopolis  fell  into 
gradual  decadence. 

In  328  B.C.  the  Palacopolitans  having  provoked  the  hostility 
of  Rome  by  their  incursions  upon  her  Campanian  allies,  the 
consul  Publilius  Philo  marched  against  them,  and  having  taken 
his  position  between  the  old  and  the  new  city,  laid  regular  siege 
to  Palaeopolis.  By  the  aid  of  a  strong  Samnite  garrison  which 
they  received,  the  Palacopolitans  were  long  able  to  withstand  the 
attacks  of  the  consul;  but  at  length  the  city  was  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  by  two  of  her  dtisens.  Neapolia 
possibly  surrendered  to  the  consul  without  any  resistance,  as  it 
was  received  on  favourable  terms,  had  its  liberties  secured  by 
a  treaty,  and  obtained  the  chief  authority,  which  previously 
seems  to  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  older  city.  From  that  time 
Palaeopolis  totally  disappeared  from  history,  and  Neapolis 
became  an  allied  dty  (Joederala  civUas) — a  dependency  of  Rome, 
to  whose  alliance  it  remained  constantly  faithful,  even  in  the 
most  trying  circumstances.  In  380  B.C.  Pyrrhus  unsuccessfully 
attacked  its  walls;  and  in  the  Second  Punic  War  Hannibal  was 
deterred  by  their  strength  from  attempting  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  town.  During  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla 
a  body  of  partisans  of  the  latter,  having  entered  it  by  treachery 
(82  B.C.),  made  a  general  massacre  of  the  inhabitants;  but 
Neapolis  soon  recovered,  as  it  was  again  a  flourishing  city  in  the 
time  of  Cicero.  It  became  a  municipium  after  the  passing  of  the 
lex  Julia;  under  the  empire  it  is  noticed  as  a  a^onia,  but  the 
time  when  it  first  Obtained  that  rank  is  uncertain — possibly 
under  Claudius. 

Though  a  municipal  town,  Neapolis  long  retained  its  Greek 
culture  and  institutions;  and  even  at  the  time  of  Strabo  it 
had  gymnasia  and  quinquennial  games,  and  was  divided  into 
phralriae  after  the  Greek  fashion.  When  the  Romans  became 
masters  of  the  world,  many  of  their  upper  classes,  both  before 
the  close  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire,  from  a  love  of 
Greek  manners  and  literature  or  from  indolent  and  eflfeminate 
habits,  resorted  to  Neapolis,  either  for  the  education  and  the 
cultivation  of  gymnastic  exercises  or  for  the  enjoyment  of  music 
and  of  a  soft  and  luxurious  climate.  Hence  we  find  Neapolis 
variously  styled — by  Horace  tAiosa  Neapdis^  by  Martial  docia 
Parthenope,  by  Ovid  in  otia  natam  Parthencpen.  It  was  the 
favourite  residence  of  many  of  the  emperors;  Nero  made  his 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  one  of  its  theatres;  Titus  assumed 
the  office  of  its  archon;  and  Hadrian  became  its  demarch.  It 
wa«  chiefly  at  Neaptolis  that  Virgil  composed  his  Georgics;  and 
he  was  buried  on  the  hill  of  Pausilypus,  the  modem  Posilipo,  in 
its  neighbourhood.  It  was  also  the  favourite  residence  of  the 
poets  Statius  (a.d.  61)  and  Silius  Itaiicus  (a.d.  25),  the  former 
of  whom  was  a  Neapolitan  by  birth. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Neapolis  suffered  severely 
during  the  Gothic  wars.  Having  espoused  the  Gothic  cause  in 
the  year  536,  it  was  taken,  after  a  protracted  siege,  by  Belisarius, 
who  turned  aside  an  aqueduct,  marched  by  surprise  into  the  city 
through  its  channel,  and  put  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
sword.  In  542  Totila  besieged  it  and  compelled  it  to  surrender, 
but  being  soon  after  recovered  by  Narscs,  it  remained  long  a 
dependency  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  under  the  immediate 
government  of  a  duke,  appointed  by  the  East  Roman  emperors. 


When  the  Lombards  Invaded  Italy  and  pushed  thdc  cbnqnests 
in  the  southern  provinces,  the  limits  of  the  Neapolitan  duchy 
were  considerably  narrowed.  In  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century, 
at  the  time  of  the  iconoclastic  controversy,  the  emperor  Leo 
the  Isaurian  having  forced  compliance  to  his  edict  against  the 
worshipping  of  images,  the  Neapolitans,  encouraged  by  Pope 
Gregory  III.,  threw  of!  their  allegiance  to  the  Eastern  emperors, 
and  established  a  republican  form  of  government  under  a  duke 
of  their  own  appomtment.  Under  this  regime  Neapolis  retained 
independence  for  nearly  four  hundred  years,  though  constantly 
struggling  against  the  powerful  Lombard  dukes  of  Benevento,  who 
twice  unsuccessfully  biesieged  it.  In  1027,  however.  Pandulf  IV.. 
a  Lombard  prince  of  Capua,  succeeded  in  making  himself 
master  of  it,  but  he  was  expelled  in  Z030  by  Duke  Sergius. 
chiefly  through  the  aid  of  a  few  Norman  adventurers.  The 
Normans,  in  their  turn,  gradually  superseded  all  powers,  whether 
Greek,  Lombard  or  republican,  which  had  previously  divided 
the  south  of  Italy,  and  furthermore  checked  the  Saracens  in  the 
advances  they  were  making  through  Apulia.    - 

From  the  date  at  which  the  south  of  Itafy  and  Sicily  were 
subjugated  by  the  Normans  the  history  of  Naples  ceases  to  be 
the  history  of  a  republic  or  a  dty.  and  becomes  that  of  a  kingdom, 
sometimes  separate,  sometimes  merged,  with  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily,  in  that  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  city  of  Naples  hence- 
forth formed  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  to  which  it  gave  its 
name,  owing  this  pre-eminence  to  its  advantageous  position  on 
the  side  of  Italy  towards  Sicily,  and  to  the  favour  of  successive 
princes  (see  Naples,  Kingdom  of). 

Bibliography. — Ackerman.  Naples  and  the  Campagna  Felice 
(1816};  Craven,  Tour  through  the  Southern  Prontues  of  Naples 
(1821):  R.  T.  GQnther,  Earth  MoeemenU  in  the  Bay  of  Naples 
(Oxford,  190S):  Rolfe  and  Inglcby.  Naples  in  1888  (London.  1888); 
Black,  Naples  in  the  Nineties  (18^7):  Arthur  Norway,  Naples.  Past 
and  Present  (London.  1901):  Miss  Jex  Biake,  The  Eider  Pliny's 
Chapters  on  the  History  of  Art  (London.  1896)  (E.  N.-R.) 

NAPLES*  KINGDOM  OP,  the  name  conventionally  given  to  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily  on  the  Italian  mainland  (Sicily  beyond  the 
Pharos),  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  Sicily  proper  (Sicily  on 
this  side  of  the  Pharos,  i.e.  Mtfssina),  the  title  of  "King  of 
Naples  **  having  only  actually  been  borne  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
in  the  i6th  century  ("  King  of  England  and  Naples  ")  and  by 
Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Joachim  Murat  in  the  igth.  The  history 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  is  inextricably  interwoven  with  that  of 
Sicily,  with  which  for  long  periods  it  was  united  as  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

For  the  earlier  history  of  Naples  and  its  territory,  as  a  republic 
and  a  dukedom,  see  Naples  above,  and  for  the  coming  of  the 
Normans  see  Sicily  and  Normans.    It  is  sufficient  here  to  state 
that  the  leaders  of  the  house  of  Hauteville,  Robert  Guiscard  and 
Richard  of  A  versa,  in  1059  did  homage  to  Pope  Nicholas  II.  (f  .v.) 
for  all  conquests  they  had  made  both  in  the  island  and  upon  the 
mainland,  and  that  in  11 30  Roger  de  Hauteville  (Roger  II.  as 
"  great  count  "  of  Sicily)  assumed  the  style  of  king  as  Roger  I. 
In  this  way  the  south  of  Italy,  together  with  the  adjacent  island 
of  Sidly,  was  converted  into  one  political  body,  which,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  temper  of  its  Norman  rulers  and  their  powerful 
organization,  assumed  a  more  feudal  character  than  any  other 
part  of  the  peninsula.   The  regno,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Italians^ 
constituted  a  state  apart,  differing  in  social  institutions,  foreign 
relations,  and  type  of  home  government,  from  the  commonwealths 
and  tyrannies  of  upper  Italy.    The  indirect  right  acquired  by 
the  popes  as  lords  paramount  over  this  vast  section  of  Italian 
territory  gave  occasion  to  all  the  most  serious  disturbances  of 
Italy  between  the  end  of  the  13th  and  the  beginning  of  the  i6th 
centuries,  by  the  introduction  of  the  house  of  Anjou  into  Naples 
and  the  disputed  succession  of  Angevin  and  Aragonese  princes, 

Roger  I.  was  succeeded  in  11 54  by  William  I.  "the  Ba<l/» 
who  died  in  1 166,  being  succeeded  by  his  son  William  II.  '*  the 
Good,"  on  whose  death  in  1 189  the  crown  passed  to 
his  illegitimate  son  Tancred.  After  the  death  of 
Tancred  the  emperor  Henry  VI.,  of  the  house  of 
Hohenstaufen.  who  by  his  marriage  with  Constance 
or  Costanxa  d'Altavilla,  daughter  of  Roger  I.   (d.  11 S4),  wi 
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Taacred's  rival  for  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  de- 
■crnded  into  Itaiy  in  1194.  He  easily  conquered  both  the 
mainland  and  the  island,  and  Tancred's  only  son  William  III. 
ssrrendered  the  crown  to  him.  But  with  the  excuse  of  a  pre- 
tended  plot  he  put  a  number  of  the  most  conspicuous  persons 
in  the  kingdonu  to  death,  and  had  William  himself  blinded. 
He  then  returned  to  Germany,  and  during  his  absence  an  agita- 
tion  broke  out,  provoked  by  the  cruelty  of  his  lieutenants  and 
encouraged  by  his  Norman  wife.  He  hurried  back  to  Italy, 
and  repressed  the  movement  with  his  usual  ferocity,  but  died 
in  1 197.  Costanza  then  bad  her  son  Frederick 
(b.  1194)  proclaimed  king,  and  obtained  the  support 
of  the  Holy  See  on  condition  that  the  kingdom  should 
^  be  once  more  recognized  as  a  fief  of  the  church.    The 

whole  history  of  the  ensuing  period  of  south  Italian  history 
turns  00  the  claims  of  the  papacy  over  the  kingdoms  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  based  on  the  recognition  of  papal  suzenfinty  in  Z053. 
The  Hohenstaufen  kings  refused  to  admit  this  claim;  hence  the 
persistent  hostility  of  the  popes  and  the  calling  in  of  foreign 
potentates  and  armies.    Costanza  died  in  119S,  leaving  Pope 
Innocent  IIL  regent  and  tutor  to  her  son;  the  pope's  authority 
was  contested  by  various  nobles,  but  in  1 209  Frederick  married 
Costanza,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Aragon,  with  whose  help  he 
succeeded  in  reducing  a  liurge  part  of  Sicily  to  obedience.    Two 
yean  later  he  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans  at  the  diet 
fd  Naremberg  in  opposition  to  Otto  IV.,  and  in  1220  he  was 
crowned  emperor  in  Rome  by  pope  Honorius  III.,  but  continued 
to  reside  in  Sicily.    He  quelled  a  rising  of  Sicilian  barons  and 
Suacens,  and  confined  60,000  of  the  latter  at  Lucera  in  Capi- 
taoata,  where  they  ended  by  becoming  a  most  loyal  colony. 
After  the  death  of  Frederick's  wife  Pope  Honorius  III.  arranged 
a  marriage  for  him  with  Yolande,  daughter  of  John  of  Brienne 
(1725).  But  in  1227  Gregory  IX.  excommunicated  him  because 
he  delayed  the  crusade  which  he  had  promised  to  undertake; 
and  although  he  sailed  the  following  year,  and  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  sultan  of  Egypt  whereby  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  was  re-established,  the  pope  was  not  satisfied  and 
sent  an  army  into  Neapolitan  territory.   On  his  return  Frederick 
defeated  the  pontificals*  and  in  1230  peace  was  made  at  San 
Germano  and  the  excommunication  withdrawn.    In  1231  he 
issued  the  celebrated  Constitutions  of  the  Sicilian  kingdom  at 
the  parliament  of  Melfi.   He  had  further  quarrels  with  successive 
pontiffs,  and  was  excommunicated  more  than  once.    In  1 246  a 
number  of  his  own  barons  and  ofiicials  of  the  mainland  conspired 
against  his  rule,  but  were  crushed  with  great  ferocity,  and  even 
his  faithful  secretary,  Pietro  della  Vigna,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
emperor's  suspidons.     Frederick's  last  years  were  embittered 
by  the  hostilities  following  on  the  crusade  which  the  pope  pro- 
claimed against  him  and  by  rebellions  in  Naples  and  Sicily. 
He  died  in  1250.    His  policy  was  anti-feudal  and  tended  to 
concentrate  power  into  his  own  hands;  hence  the  frequent 
risings  of  the  barons.    His  court  at  Palermo  had  been  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  in  Europe,  and  attracted  learned  men  from  all 
over  the  then  known  world;  his  somewhat  pagan  philosophy 
was  afterwards  regarded  as  marking  the  beginnings  of  modern 
rationalism.    He  opened  schools  and  universities,  and  he  himself 
wrote  poetry  in  Sicilian  dialect. 

His  son  Conrad  IV  succeeded  to  the  empire,  while  to  his 
itlegitiniate  son  Manfred  he  left  the  principality  of  Taranto 
and  the  regency  of  the  southern  kingdom,  to  be  held 
in  Conrad's  name.  By  his  political  sagacity  and 
ition  Manfred  won  a  strong  party  to  his  side  and  helped 
Conrad  to  subjugate  the  rebellious  barons.  The  emperor  died  in 
1 3$4,  leaving  an  infant  son,  Conradin  (b.  1 252),  and  Manfred  was 
appointed  vicar-general  during  the  latter's  minority.  Manfred, 
too,  encountered  the  hostility  of  the  popes,  against  whom  he  had 
to  wage  wax,  generally  with  success,  and  of  some  of  the  barons 
whom  the  papacy  encouraged  to  rebel;  and  in  x  258,  on  a  rumour 
of  Cooradin's  death,  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  crown  of 
Naples  and  Sicfly.  The  rumour  proved  false,  but  he  retained 
the  crown,  promising  to  leave  the  kingdom  to  Conradin  at  his 
death  and  to  diefend  his  rights.     He  now  became  head  of 


the  Ghibellines  or  Imperialists  of  Italy,  and  his  position  was 
strengthened  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Costanza  to  Peter, 
son  of  King  James  of  Aragon.  But  he  met  with  opposition  from 
the  turbulent  nobility  and  the  clergy,  who  had  been  deprived 
of  many  privileges,  and  he  failed  to  conciliate  the  communes, 
which  were  oppressed  by  taxes  and  beginning  to  aspire  to 
autonomy.  Innocent  IV.,  in  his  determination  to  crush  the 
Hohenstaufens,  offered  the  kingdom  in  turn  to  Richard,  earl 
of  Cornwall,  to  Edward,  son  of  Henry  III.  of  England,  and  to 
Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Louis  IX.  of  France.  After  long 
negotiations  with  successive  popes,  Charles  was  finally  induced 
by  Clement  IV.  to  come  to  Italy  in  1265,  agreeing  to  accept 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  as  a  fief  of  the  church,  and 
in  1266  he  marched  southward  with  the  privileges  of  ctartut 
a  crusader  (see  Charles  L,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily). 
The  defection  of  many  cities  and  nobles  facilitated  his  task, 
and  Manfred  was  forced  to  retire  on  Benevento,  where,  on  the 
26th  of  February,  owing  to  the  treachery  of  a  part  of  his  troops, 
he  was  defeated  and  killed.  As  a  result  of  this  victory  Charles 
was  soon  master  of  almost  the  whole  kingdom,  and  he  entered 
Naples,  which  now  became  the  capital  instead  of  Palermo. 
He  persecuted  the  nobles  who  had  sided  with  Manfred,  and 
established  a  military  despotism  which  proved  more  oppressive 
than  that  of  the  Hohenstaufens  had  ever  been.  Old  laws, 
customs  and  immunities  were  ruthlessly  swept  away,  the  people 
were  ground  down  with  taxes,  and  the  highest  positions  and 
finest  estates  conferred  on  French  and  Provencal  nobles.  Al- 
though the  southern  Italians  had  long  been  ruled  by  foreigners, 
it  was  the  Angevin  domination  which  thoroughly  denationalized 
them,  and  initiated  that  long  period  of  corruption,  decadence 
and  foreign  slavery  which  only  ended  in  the  19th  century. 

Invited  by  Sicilian  malcontents  and  Ghibellines,  Conradin 
(Ital.  Corradino),  the  last  surviving  Hohenstaufen,  descended 
into  Italy  in  x 267  at  the  head  of  a  small  army  collected  f„„^gi^ 
in  Germany,  and  he  found  many  supporters;  but 
King  Charles  on  hearing  of  his  arrival  abandoned  the  siege 
of  Lucera  and  came  to  intercept  him.  A  battle  took  place 
at  Tagliacozzo  (August  23rd,  1268),  in  which  the  Imperialists 
were  defeated,  and  Conradin  himself  was  subsequently  caught 
and  handed  over  to  Charles,  who  had  him  tried  for  high  treason 
and  beheaded  (see  Conradin).  All  who  had  assisted  the  un- 
fortunate youth  were  cruelly  persecuted,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Agosta  put  to  the  sword.  Thus  ended  the  power  of  the 
Hohenstaufens.  Although  the  picturesque  figures  of  Manfred 
and  Conradin  awakened  sympathy  among  the  people  of  the 
kingdom,  their  authority  was  never  really  consolidated  and  their 
German  knights  were  hated;  which  facts  rendered  the  enterprise 
of  another  foreigner  like  the  Angevin  comparatively  easy. 

In  Sicily,  however,  Charles's  government  soon  made  itself 
odious  by  its  exactions,  the  insolence  and  cruelty  of  the  king's 
French  officials  and  favourites,  the  depreciation  of 
the  currency,  and  the  oppressive  personal  services, 
while  the  nobles  were  incensed  at  the  violation  of  Yfwpm. 
their  feudal  constitution.  Just  as  Charles  was  con- 
templating an  expedition  to  the  East,  the  Sicilians  rose  in  revolt, 
massacring  the  French  throughout  the  island.  The  malcontents 
were  led  by  the  Salemitan  noble  Giovanni  da  Procida,  a  friend 
of  the  emperor  Frederick  and  of  Manfred,  who  had  taken  refuge 
at  the  court  of  Peter  III.  of  Aragon,  husband  of  Manfred's 
daughter  Costanza.  He  had  induced  Peter  to  make  good  his 
somewhat  shadowy  claims  to  the  crown  of  Sicily,  but  while 
preparations  were  being  made  for  the  expedition,  the  popular 
rising  known  as  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  which  resulted  in  the  mass- 
acre of  nearly  all  the  French  in  the  island,  broke  out  at  Palermo 
on  Easter  Day  1282.  Peter  reached  Palermo  in  September, 
and  by  the  following  month  had  captured  Messina,  the  last 
French  stronghold.  Pope  Martin  IV.  now  proclaimed  a  crusade 
against  the  Aragonese,  and  the  war  continued  for  many  years. 
The  Sicilian  fleet  under  Ruggiero  di  Lauria  defeated  that  of 
the  Angevins  at  Malta  in  X283,  and  X284  in  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
where  the  king's  son,  Charles  the  Lame,  was  captured.  Charles  I. 
died  in  1 286,  and,  his  heir  being  a  prisoner,  his  grandson,  Charles 
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Martel  (d.  1295),  assumed  the  regency.  PMer  died  the  same 
year,  leaving  Aragon  to  his  son  Alphonso  III.  and  Sicily  to  his 
son  James,  who  was  consecrated  king  in  spite  of  the  interdict. 
The  war  went  on  uninterruptedly,  for  the  popes  prevented  all 
attempts  to  arrive  at  an  understanding,  as  th^r  were  determined 
that  the  rights  of  the  church  should  be  fully  recognized.  Charles 
ChtiiulL  ^^  Lain^i  who  had  been  liberated  in  1288,  having 
renounced  his  rights  on  Sicily,  was  absolved  from 
his  oath  by  Pope  Nicholas  IV.,  who  crowned  him  king  of 
the  Th-o  Sicilies  and  excommunicated  Alphonso.  The  latter's 
successor  James  made  peace  with  Boniface  VIII.  by  renouncing 
Sicily  (in  exchange  for  Sardinia  and  Corsica  and  the  band  of 
Charles's  daughter)  and  promising  to  help  the  Angevins  to 
reconquer  the  island.  But  the  Sicilians,  led  by  James's  brother, 
Frederick  III.,^  who  had  been  governor  of  the  island 
and  was  now  proclaimed  king,  deternuned  to  resist. 
The  war  went  on  with  varying  success,  until  Charles 
of  Valois,  summoned  by  the  pope  to  conduct  the  campaign, 
landed  in  Sicily  and,  his  army  being  decimated  by  disease, 
made  peace  with  Frederick  at  Caltabellotta  (1302).  The 
Angevfns  renounced  Sicily  in  favour  of  Frederick,  who  was 
recognized  as  king  of  Trinacria  (a  name  adopted  so  as  not  to 
mention  that  of  Sicily),  and  he  was  to  marry  Leonora,  daughter 
of  Charles  of  Valois;  at  his  death  the  isUnd  would  revert  to 
the  Angevins,  but  his  children  would  receive  compensation  else- 
where.  In  1303  the  p<^)e  unwillingly  ratified  the  treaty.  (See 
Charles  II.,  king  of  Naples  and  SicOy,  and  Faedeucx  III., 
king  of  Sicily.) 

Charles  II.  died  in  r30Q  and  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son 
Robert.  (His  eldest  son  had  predeceased  him,  leaving  a  son, 
Charles  Robert,  or  Caroberto,  at  this  time  king  of 
Hungary.)  Robert  now  became  leader  of  the  Guelphs 
in  Italy,  and  war  between  Naples  and  Sicily  broke  out  once  more, 
when  Frederick  allied  himself  with  the  emperor  Heniy  VII. 
on  his  descent  into  Italy,  and  proclaimed  his  own  son  Peter 
heir  to  the  throne.  Robert  led  or  sent  many  devastating  expedi* 
tions  into  Sicily,  and  hostilities  continued  under  King  Peter 
even  after  Frederick's  death  in  1337.  Peter  died  in  134a,  leaving 
an  infant  son  Louis;  but  just  as  Robert  was  preparing  for 
another  expedition  he  too  died  in  the  same  year.  Robert  had 
been  a  capable  ruler,  a  scholar  and  a  friend  of  Petrarch,  but  he 
lost  influence  as  a  Guelph  leader  owing  to  the  rise  of  other  power- 
ful princes  and  republics,  while  in  Naples  itself  his  authority 
was  h'mited  by  the  rights  of  a  turbulent  and  rebellious  baronage 
(see  Robert,  king  of  Naples).  His  son  Charles  had  died  in 
1328  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  granddaughter  Joanna, 
wife  of  Andrew  of  Hungary,  but  the  princes  of  the  blood 
and  the  barons  stirred  up  trouble,  and  in  1345  Andrew 
was  assassinated  by  order  of  Catherine,  widow  of 
Philip,  son  of  Charles  II.,  and  of  several  nobles,  not  without 
suspicion  of  Joanna's  complicity. 

Andrew's  brother  Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  now  came  to  Italy 
to  make  good  his  claims  oh  Naples  and  avenge  the  murder  of 
Andrew.  With  the  help  of  some  of  the  barons  he  drove  Joanna 
and  her  second  husband,  Louis  of  Taranto,  from  the  kingdom, 
and  murdered  Charles  of  Durazzo;  but  as  Pope  Clement  refused 
to  recognize  his  claims  he  went  back  to  Hungary  in  1348,  and 
the  fickle  barons  recalled  Joanna,  who  returned  and  carried  on 
desultory  warfare  with  the  partisans  of  Louis  of  Hungary. 
Louis  of  Taranto  and  Joanna  were  crowned  at  Naples  by  the 
pope's  legate  in  1352,  but  Niccold  Acdaiuoli,  the  seneschal, 
became  the  real  master  of  the  kingdom.  In  1374  Joanna  made 
peace  with  Frederick  of  Sicily,  recognizing  him  as  king,  of 
Trinacria  on  condition  that  he  paid  her  tribute  and  recognized 
the  pope's  suzerainty.  She  nominated  Louis  of  Anjou  her 
heir,  but  while  the  latter  was  recogm'zed  by  the  antipope 
Clement  VII.,  Pope  Urban  VI.  declared  Charles  of  Durazzo 
(great-grandson  of  Charles  11.)  king  of  Sicily  al  di  qua  del 
Faro  (i.«.  of  Naples).  Charles  conquered  the  kingdom  and  took 
Joanna  prisoner  in  1381,  and  had  her  murdered  the  following 

*  He  was  the  second  king  of  that  name  in  Sicily,  but  was  known  as 
Frederick  III.  because  he  was  the  third  son  of  King  Peter. 
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year.  Louis,  although  assist^  by  Amadeus  VI.  of  Savoy,  failed 
to  drive  out  Charles,  and  died  in  1384.  Charles  III.  died  two 
years  later  and  the  kingdom  was  plunged  into  anarchy 
once  more,  part  of  the  barons  siding  with  his  seven- 
year-old  son  Ladislas,  and  part  with  Louis  IL  of 
Anjou.  The  latter  was  crowned  by  the  antipope  Clement, 
while  Urban  regarded  both  him  and  his  rival  as  usurpers.  On 
Urban*s  death  in  1389  Boniface  IX.  crowned  Ladislas  #  ,^,f,, 
king  of  Naples,  who  by  the  year  1400  had  expelled  - 
Louis  and  made  himself  master  of  the  kingdom.  In  1407  he 
occupied  Rome,  which  Gregory  XII.  could  not  hold.  But 
Alexander  V.,  elected  pope  by  the  council  of  Pisa,  turned  against 
Ladislas  and  recognized  Louis.  Ladislas  was  defeated  in  14x1 
and  driven  from  Rome,  but  rcoccupied  the  city  on  Louis's 
return  to  France.  He  died  in  14 14,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
sister  Joanna  IL  (9.V.),  during  whose  reign  the  kingdom  ^^^^^  ^ 
sank  to  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation.  In  1415 
Joanna  married  James  of  Bourbon,  who  kept  his  wife  in  a  state 
of  senu-confinement,  murdered  her  lover,  Pandolfo  Alopoj  and 
imprisoned  her  chief  captain,  Sforza;  but  his  arrogance  drove 
the  barons  to  rebellion,  and  they  mode  him  renoimce  the  royal 
dignity  and  abandon  the  kingdom.  The  history  of  the  next 
few  years  is  a  maze  of  intrigues  between  Joanna,  Sforza,  Giovanni 
Caracdolo,  the  queen's  new  lover,  Alphonso  of  Aragon,  whom 
she  adopted  as  her  heir,  and  Louis  III.  of  Anjou,  whom  we  find 
pitted  against  each  other  in  every  possible  combination.  Louis 
died  in  1434  and  Joanna  in  1435  (see  Joanna  II.,  queen  of  Naples). 
The  succession  was  disputed  by  Ren6  of  Anjou  and  Alphonso, 
but  the  former  eventually  renounced  his  claims  and  Alphonso 
was  recognized  as  king  of  Naples  by  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  in  1443. 

Under  Alphonso,  sumamed  "  the  Magnanimous,"  Sicily  was 
once  more  united  to  Naples  and  a  new  era  was  inaugurateid,  for 
the  king  was  at  once  a  brilliant  ruler,  a  scholar  and 
a  patron  of  letters.   He  died  in  1458,  leaving  Naples 
to  his  illegitimate  son  Ferdinand  I.  (Don  Ferrante), 
and  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Aragon  to  his  brother  John. 
Ferdinand  found,  howrever,  that  Alphonso  had  not  really  con- 
solidated his  power,  and  he  had  practically  to  reconquer  the 
whole  country.   By  1464  he  was  master  of  the  situa- 
tion,  in  spite  of  the  attempt  of  Pope  Calixtus  III.   g^ 
to  enforce  the  claims  of  the  papacy,  and  that  of 
John  of  Anjou  to  enter  into  the  heritage  of  his  ancestors.    In 
alliance  with  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  and  the  Milanese  he  waged  war 
on  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  in   1479;  but  that  astute  ruler,  by 
visiting  Ferdinand  in  person,  obtained  peace  on  favourable 
terms  (1479).    In  1485  the  disaffection  of  the  barons,  due  to 
the  king's  harshness  and  the  arrogance  and  cruelty  of  his  son, 
found  vent  in  a  revolt  led  by  Roberto  Sanseverino  and  Francesco 
Coppola,  which  was  crushed  by  means  of  craft  and  treachery. 
Ferdinand  died  in  1494  full  of  forebodings  as  to  the  probable 
effects  of  the  invasion  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Alphonso  (see  Ferdinand  I.,  king  of  ^i 
Naples).  The  French  king  entered  Italy  in  September 
1495,  and  conquered  the  Neapolitan  kingdom  without 
mudi  diffictilty.    Alphonso  abdicated,  his  son  Ferrandino  and 
his  brother  Frederick  withdrew  to  Ischia,  and  only  a  few  towns 
in  Apulia  still  held  out  for  the  Arogonese.    But  when  the  pope. 
the  emperor,  Spain  and  Venice,  alarmed  at  Charles's  progress, 
formed  a  defensive  league  against  him,  he  quitted  Naples,  and 
Ferrandino,  with  the  help  of  Ferdinand  II.  of  Spain,  was  able 
to  reoccupy  his  dominions.    He  died  much  regretted  in  1496 
and  was  succeeded  by  Frederick.    The  country  was  torn  by 
dvil  war  and  brigandage,  and  the  French  continued  to  press 
their  claims;  and  although  Louis  XII.  (who  had  succeeded 
Charies  VIII.)  concluded  a  treaty  with  Ferdinand  of  Spain  for 
the  partition  of  Naples,  France  and  Spain  fell  out  in  1502  over 
the  division  of  the  spoils,  and  with  Gonzalo  de  Cordoba's  victory 
on  the  Gaxi^lano  in  December  1502,  the  whole  kingdom  was 
in  Spanish  hands. 

On  the  death  of  Ferdinand  in  1516,  the  Habsburg  Charles 
became  king  of  Spain,  and  three  years  later  was  elected  emperor 
as  Charles  V.;  in  152a  he  appointed  John  de  Lannoy  viceroy  off 
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Na|dc9»  vliich  becime  boicefoith  an  integral  part  of  the  Spanish 

doauttioiia.   The  old  divisions  of  nobility,  clergy  and  people  were 

maintained  and  their  mutual  rivalry  encouraged;  the 

nobles  were  won  over  by  titles  and  by  the  q>lendour 

of  the  viceregal  court,  but  many  persons  of  low  birth 

who  showed  talent  were  raised  to  high  positions. 

Theviceioy  wasasNsted  by  the  Collateral  Council  and  the  Sacred 

College  of  Santa  Chiara,  composed  of  Spanish  and  Italian 

members,  and  there  was  an  armed  force  of  the  two  nationalities. 

Spanish  rule  on  the  whole  was  oppressive  and  tyrannical,  and 

based  solely  on  the  idea  that  the  dependencies  must  pay  tribute 

to  the  dominant  kingdom.    During  the  rule  of  Don  Pedro  de 

Toledo  (one  of  the  best  viceroys)  Naples  became  fthe  centre  of 

a  Protestant  movement  which  spread  to  the  rest  of  Italy,  but 

was  ultimately  crushed  by  the  Inquisition.    In  Sicily  Spanish 

rule  was  less  absolute,  for  the  island  had  not  been  conquered, 

but  had  given  itself  over  voluntarily  to  the  Aragonese;  and  the 

paiiiament,  formed  by  the  three  Ifraeci  or  orders  (the  mUitart 

consisting  of  the  nobility,  the  eccUnastko,  of  the  clergy,  and  the 

demamiale,  of  the  communes),  imposed  certain  limitations  on 

the  viceroy,  who  had  to  play  off  the  three  bracci  against  each 

other.   But  the  oppressive  character  of  the  government  provoked 

several  rebellions.    In  1598  an  insurrection,  headed 

by  the  philosopher  Tommaso  Campanella,  broke  out 

in  Calabria,  and  was  crushed  with  great  severity. 

Id  i647t  during  the  viceroyalty  of  the  marquis  de  Los  Leres  in 

Sidty,  bread  riots  in  Palermo  became  a  veritable  revolution, 

and  the  people,  led  by  the  goldsmith  Giovanni  d'  Aleasio,  drove 

the  viceroy  from  the  city;  but  the  nobles,  fearing  for  their 

privileges,  took  the  viceroy's  part  and  turned  the  people  against 

d'  Ale^o,  who  was  murdered,  and  Los  Leres  returned.    On  the 

7tb  of  July  1647,  tumults  occurred  at  Naples  in  consequence  of 

a  new  fruit  tax.  and  the  viceroy.  Count  d'  Arcos,  was  forced 

to  take  refuge  in  the  Castelnuovo.    The  populace,  led  by  an 

■^  Amalfi  fisherman,  known  as  Masaniello  (9.V.),  obtained 

arms,  erected  barricades,  and,  while  professing  loyalty 

to  the  king  of  Spain,  demanded  the  removal  of  the  oppressive 

taxes  and  murdered  many  of  the  nobles.  D'  Arcos  came  to  terms 

with  Masaniello;  but  in  -spite  of  this,  and  of  the  assassination 

of  Masaniello,  whose  arrogance  and   ferocity  had  made  him 

unpopular,  the  disturbances  continued,  and  again  the  viceroy 

had  to  retire  to  Castelnuovo  and  make  concessions.    Even  the 

snival  ci  reinforcements  from  Spain  faOed  to  restore  order,  and 

the  new  popular  leader,  Gennaro  Annese,  now  sought  assistance 

froa  the  French,  and  invited  the  duke  of  Guise  to  come  to  Naples. 

The  duke  came  with  some  soldiers  and  ships,  but  failed  to  effect 

anything;  and  aiier  the  recall  of  d'  Arcos  the  new  viceroy, 

Count  d'Qgnate,  having  come  to  an  arrangement  with  Annese 

and  got  Guise  out  of  the  city,  proceeded  to  punish  all  who  had 

taken  part  in  the  disturbances,  and  had  Annese  and  a  number 

of  othm  beheaded. 

In  1670  disorders  broke  out  at  Messina.  They  began  with  a 
riot  between  the  nobles  and  the  burghers,  but  ended  in  an  anti- 
Spanish  movement;  and  while  the  inhabitants  called 
in  the  French,  the  Spaniards,  who  could  not  crush  the 
rising,  called  in  the  Dutch.  Louis  XIV.  sent  a  fleet 
under  the  due  de  Vivonne  to  Sicily,  which  defeated 
the  Dutch  under  de  Ruyter  in  1676.  But  at  the  peace  of 
Kiimwegien  (1679)  Louis  treadierously  abandoned  the  Messinese, 
who  suffered  cruel  peisecutiOD  at  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards 
and  lost  all  their  privileges.  An  anti-Spanish  conspiracy  of 
Neapolitan  nobles,  led  by  Macchia,  with  the  object  of  prodaiming 
the  aiefaduke  Chailes  of  Austria  king  of  Naples,  was  discovered; 
but  in  1707  an  Austrian  army  conquered  the  kingdom,  and 
Spanish  rule  caiae  to  an  end  after  303  years,  during  which  it  had 
succeeded  m  thoroughly  demoralizing  the  people. 
In  Sidly  the  Spaniards  held  their  own  until  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  in  17x3,  when  the  island  was  given  over  to  Duke 
Victor  of  Savoy,  who  assumed  the  title  of  king.  In 
1 718  he  had  to  hand  back  his  new  possession  to 
S|Mun,  who,  in  1720.  surrendered  it  to  Austria  and  gave 
Sarriiw^a  (o  VictOT  Amadeus    In  1733  ^be  treaty  of  the  Escurial 


between  France,  Spain  and  Savoy  agahist  Austria  was  ngned. 
Don  Carlos  of  Bourbon,  son  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  easily  conquered 
both  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  in  1738  he  was  recognised  as  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  S|Miin  renouncing  all  her  claims. 
Charies  was  well  received,  for  the  country  now  was  an     n/, 
independent  kingdom  once  more.    With  the  Tuscan 
Bernardo  Tanucd  as  his  minister,  he  introduced  nuuiy  useful 
refortns,  improved  the  army,  which  was  thus  able  to  repel  an 
Austrian  invasion  in  1744,  embellished  the  city  of  Naples  and 
built  roads.    In  1759  Charles  III.,  having  succeeded  to  the 
Spanish  crown,  abdicated  that  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in  favour  of  his 
son  Ferdinand,  who  became  Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples  and  III. 
of  Sicily.    Being  cNily  eight  years  old,  a  regency  under  Tanucci 
was  appointed,  and  the  young  king's  education  was      ^^^^ 
purposely  neglected  by  the  minister,  who  wished  to  gy, 
dominate  him  completely.   The  regency  ended  in  x  767, 
and  the  following  year  Ferdinand  married  the  masterful  and 
ambitious  Maria  Carolina,  daughter  of  the  empress  Maria  Theresa. 
She  had  Tanucci  dismissed  and  set  herself  to  the  task  of  making 
Naples  a  great  power.    With  the  help  of  John  Acton,  an  English- 
man whom  she  made  minister  in  the  place  of  Tanucci,  she  freed 
Naples  from  Spanish  influence  and  secured  a  rapprochement 
with  England  and  Austria. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  the  king  and  queen 
were  not  at  first  hostile  to  the  new  movement;  but  after  the 
fall  of  the  French  monarchy  they  became  violently  opposed  to 
it,  and  in  1793  joined  the  first  coalition  against  France,  instituting 
severe  persecutions  against  all  who  were  remotely  suspected  of 
French  sympathies.    Republicanism,  however,  gained  ground, 
especially  among  the  aristocracy.    In  X796  peace  with  France 
was  concluded,  but  in  1798,  during  Napoleon's  absence  in  Egypt 
and  after  Nelson's  victory  at  Aboukir,  Maria  Carolina  induced 
Ferdinand  to  go  to  war  with  France  once  more.   Nelson  arrived 
in  Naples  in  September,  where  he  was  enthusiastically  received. 
The  king,  after  a  somewhat  farcical  occupation  of  Rome,  which 
had  been  evacuated  by  the  French,  hurried  back  to  Naples  as 
soon  as  the  French  attacked  his  troops,  and  although  the  Uataroni 
(the  lowest  class  of  the  people)  were  devoted  to  the  dynasty 
and  ready  to  defend  it,  he  fled  with  the  court  to  Palermo  in  a 
panic  on  board  Nelson's  ships.   The  wildest  confusion  prevailed, 
and  the  Umofoni  massacred  numbers  of  persons  suspected  of 
republican  sympathies,  while  the  nobility  and  the  educated 
classes,  finding  themselves  abandoned  by  their  king  in  this 
cowardly  maimer,  htguk  to  contemplate  a  republic  under  French 
auspices  as  their  only  means  of  salvation  from  anarchy.    In 
January  1799  the  French  under  Championnet  reached 
Naples,  but  the  AisMfimt,  ill-armed  and  ill-disciplined  ^{^/^ 
as  they  were,    resisted    the  enemy  with  desperate  /v^p** 
courage,  and  it  was  not  until  the  20th  that  the  invaders  ««tf  (*• 
were  masters  of  the  city.  On  the  a3rd  the  Partheno-  ft"**»«»" 
paean  republic  was  proclaimed.  The  Republicans  were  ^H^^uk, 
men  of  culture  and  high  character,  but  doctrinaire  and 
unpractical,  and  they  knew  very  little  of  the  lower  classes  of 
their  own  country.   The  government  soon  found  itself  in  financial 
difficulties,  owing  to  Championnet 's  demands  for  money;  it 
failed  to  organize  the  army,  and  met  with  scant  success  in  its 
attempts  to  "democratize  "  the  provinces.    Meanwhile  the  court 
at  Palermo  sent  Cardinal  Fabrizio  Ruffo,  a  wealthy 
and  influential  prelate,  to  Calabria,  to  organize  a     n^tt! 
counter-revolution.  He  succeeded  beyond  expectation,     mad  an 
and  with  his  "Christian  army  of  the  Holy  Faith"     *JJV 
(Esercito  Cristicno  ddla  Santa  Fede),  consisting  of     *"■'* 
brigands,  convicts,  peasants  and  some  soldiers,  marched  through 
the  kingdom  plundering,  burning  and  massacring.    An  English 
squadron  approached  Naples  and  occupied  the  island  of  Procida, 
but  after  a  few  engagements  with  the  Republican  fleet  com- 
manded by  Caracciolo,  an  ex-officer  in  the  Bourbon  navy,  it  was 
recalled  to  Palermo,  as  the  Franco-Spanish  fleet  was  expected. 
Ruffo,  with  the  addition  of  some  Russian  and  Turkish  allies, 
n<'»w  marched  on  the  capital,  whence  the  French,  save  for  a 
small  force  under  M6jean,  withdrew.    The  scattered  Republican 
detachments  were  defeated,  only  Naples  and  Pescara  holding 
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out.  On  the  13th  of  June  Ruffo  and  his  hordes  reached  Naples, 
and  after  a  desperate  battle  at  the  Ponte  della  Maddalena, 
entered  the  city.  For  weeks  the  Calabresi  and  laaaroni  continued 
to  pillage  and  massacre,  and  Ruffo  was  unable,  even  if  willing, 
to  restrain  them.  But  the  Royalists  were  not  masters  of  the  city, 
for  the  French  in  Castel  Sant'  Elmo  and  the  Republicans  in 
Castdnuovo  and  Castel  dell'  Uovo  still  held  out  and  bombarded 
the  streets,  while  the  Franco-Spanish  fleet  might  arrive  at  any 
moment.  Consequently  Ruffo  was  desperately  anxioxis  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  Republicans  for  the  evacuation  of  the  castles, 
in  spite  of  the  queen's  orders  to  make  no  terms  with  the  rebels. 
After  some  negotiation  an  armistice  was  concluded  and  a  capitu- 
lation agreed  upon,  whereby  the  castles  were  to  be  evacuated, 
the  hostages  liberated  and  the  garrisons  free  to  remain  in  Naples 
unmolested  or  to  sail  for  Toulon. 

While  the  vessels  were  being  prepared  for  the  voyage  to 
Toulon  all  the  hostages  in  the  castles  were  liberated  save  four; 

^. ^    but  on  the  a4th  of  June  Nelson  arrived  with  his  fieci. 

fig^f^  and  on  hearing  of  the  capitulation  he  refused  to 
recognise  it  save  in  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  French. 
Ruffo  indignantly  declared  that  once  the  treaty  was  signed, 
not  only  by  himself  but  by  the  Russian  and  Turkish  commandants 
and  by  the  British  captain  Foote,  it  must  be  respected,  and  on 
Nelson's  refusal  he  said  that  he  would  not  help  him  to  capture 
the  castles.  On  the  26th  Nelson  changed  his  attitude  and 
authorized  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  British  minister,  to  inform 
the  cardinal  that  he  (Nelson)  would  do  nothing  to  break  the 
armistice;  while  Captains  Bell  and  Troubridge  wrote  that  they 
had  Nelson's  authority  to  state  that  the  latter  would  not  oppose 
the  embarcation  of  the  Republicans.  Although  these  expressions 
were  equivocal,  the  Republicans  were  satisfied  and  embarked 
on  the  vessels  prepared  for  them.  But  on  the  38th  Nelson 
received  despatches  from  the  court  (in  reply  to  his  own),  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  had  the  vessels  brought  under  the  guns  of  his 
ships,  and  many  of  the  Republicans  were  arrested.  Caracciolo, 
who  had  been  caught  whilst  attempting  to  escape  from  Naples, 
was  tried  by  a  court-martial  of  Royalist  officers  under  Nelson's 
auspices  on  board  the  admiral's  flagship,  condemned  to  death 
and  hanged  at  the  yard  arm.  For  the  part  played  by  Nelson 
in  these  transactions  see  the  articles  CABAcaoLO  and  Nelson. 
On  the  8th  of  July,  King  Ferdinand  arrived  from  Palermo, 
and  the  state  trials,  conducted  in  the  most  arbitrary  fashion, 
resulted  in  wholesale  butchery;  hundreds  of  persons 
were  executed,  including  some  of  the  best  men  in  the 
country,  such  as  the  philosopher  Mario  Pagano.  the 
scientist  Cirillo,  Manthon^,  the  minister  of  war  under  the  re- 
public, Massa,  the  defender  of  Castd  dell'  Uovo,  and  Ettore 
Caraffa,  the  defender  of  Pescara,  who  had  been  captured  by 
treachery,  while  thousands  of  others  were  immured  in  horrible 
dungeons  or  exiled. 

War  with  France  continued  until  March  x8ox,  when  peace 
was  made,  and  after  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802  the  court 
returned  to  Naples,  where  it  was  well  received.  But  when  the 
European  war  broke  out  again  in  the  following  year.  Napoleon 
(then  first  consul)  became  very  exacting  in  his  demands  on 
King  Ferdinand,  who  consequently  played  a  double  game, 
appearing  to  accede  to  these  demands  while  negotiating  with 
England.  After  Austerlitz  Napoleon  revenged  himself  by  de- 
claring that  "  the  Bourbon  dynasty  had  ceased  to  reign,"  and 
sent  an  army  under  his  brother  Joseph  to  occupy  the  kingdom. 

Ferdinand  and  Maria  Carolina  fled  to  Palermo  in  January 
1805;  in  February  1806  Joseph  Bonaparte  entered  Naples 
as  king.  A  cultivated,  well-meaning,  not  very  in- 
tdligent  man,  he  introduced  many  useful  reforms  on 
a  basis  of  benevolent  despotism,  abolished  feudalism 
and  built  roads,  but  the  taxes  and  forced  contributions  which 
he  levied  proved  very  burdensome.  Joseph's  authority  did  not 
exist  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  kingdom,  where  royalist 
risings,  led  by  brigand  chiefs,  maintained  a  state  of  anarchy, 
and  a  'British  force  under  Sir  John  Stuart,  which  landed  in 
Calabria  from  Sicily,  defeated  the  French  at  Maida  (July  6th, 
y8o6).   Both  the  French  and  the  royalists  committed  atrocities, 
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and  many  conspirators  in  Naples  were  tried  by  the  French 
State  courts  and  shot. 

In  1808  Napoleon  conferred  the  crown  of  Spain  on  Joseph, 
and  appointed  Joachim  Murat  king  of  Naples.  Murat  continued 
Joseph's  reforms,  swept  away  many  old  abuses  and' 
reorganized  the  army;  and  although  he  introduced 
the  French  codes  and  conferred  many  appointments 
and  estates  on  Frenchmen,  his  administration  was  more  or  less 
native,  and  he  favoured  the  abler  Neapolitans.  His  attempts 
to  attack  the  English  in  Sicily  ended  disastrously,  but  he  succeeded 
in  crushing  brigandage  in  Calabria  by  means  of  General  Manhcs, 
who,  however,  had  to  resort  to  methods  of  ferocity  in  order  to 
do  so.  The  king,  owing  to  his  charm  of  manner,  his  handsome 
face,  and  his  brilliant  personality,  gained  many  empathies, 
and  began  to  aspire  to  absolute  independence.  He  gradually 
became  estranged  from  Napoleon,  and  although  he  followed 
him  to  Russia  and  afterwards  took  part  in  the  German  campaign, 
he  secretly  opened  negotiations  with  Austria  and  Great  Britain. 
In  January  1814  he  signed  a  treaty  with  Austria,  each  power 
guaranteeing  the  dominions  of  the  other,  while  Sicily  was  to 
be.  left  to  Ferdinand.  The  following  month  he  proclaimed 
his  separation  from  Napoleon  and  marched  against  Eugene 
Beauharnais,  the  French  viceroy  of  Lombardy.  But  no  important 
engagements  took  place,  and  when  Napoleon  escaped  from  Elba, 
Mural  suddenly  returned  to  the  allegiance  of  his  old  chief.  He 
marched  at  the  head  of  JStOOo  men  into  northern  Italy,  and 
from  Rimini  issued  his  famous  proclamation  in  favour  of  Italian 
independence,  which  at  the  time  fell  on  deaf  ears  (March  30th. 
181 5).  He  was  subsequently  defeated  by  the  Austrians  several 
times  and  forced  to  retreat,  and  on  the  i8th  of  May  he  sailed  from 
Naples  for  France  (see  Murat,  Joachim}.  Generals  Guglielmo 
Pepe  and  Carrascosa  now  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Austrians 
at  Casalanza  on  favourable  terms,  and  on  the  23rd  the  Aostrians 
entered  Naples  to  restore  Bourbon  rule. 

Ferdinand  and  Maria  Carolina  had  continued  to  reign  in  Sicily, 
where  the  extravagance  of  the  court  and  the  odious  Neapolitan 
system  of  police  espionage  rendered  their  presence 
a  burden  instead  of  a  blessing  to  the  island.  The  king 
obtained  a  subsidy  from  Great  Britain  and  allowed  laSk^. 
British  troops  to  occupy  Messina  and  Agosta,  so  that 
they  might  operate  against  the  French  on  the  mainland.  A 
bitter  conflict  broke  out  between  the  court  and  the  parliament, 
and  the  British  minister.  Lord  William  Bentinck,  favoured  the 
opposition,  forced  Ferdinand  to  resign  his  authority  and  appoint 
his  son  regent  and  introduced  many  valuable  reforms.  The 
queen  perpetually  intrigued  against  Bentinck,  and 
even  negotiated  with  the  French,  but  in  181 2  a  more 
liberal  constitution  on  British  lines  was  introduced,  and 
a  Liberal  ministry  under  the  princes  of  Castelnuovo 
and  Belmonte  appointed,  while  the  queen  was  exiled  in  the 
following  year.  But  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  Sicily  ceased  to 
have  any  importance  for  Great  Britain,  and  Bentinck,  whose 
memory  is  still  cherished  in  the  island,  departed  in  1814. 
Ferdinand  succeeded  in  getting  a  reactionary  ministry  appointed, 
and  dissolved  parliament  in  May  1815.  after  concluding  a  treaty 
with  Austria— now  freed  by  Murat 's  defection  from  her  engage- 
ments with  him — for  the  recovery  of  his  mainland  dominions 
by  means  of  an  Austrian  army  paid  for  by  himself.  On  the 
gth  of  June  Ferdinand  re-entered  Naples  and  bound 
himself  in  a  second  treaty  with  Austria  not  to  introduce 
a  constitutional  government;*  but  at  first  he  abstained 
from  persecution  and  received  many  of  Murat's  old 
officers  into  his  army  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  Casalanza. 
In  October  1815  Murat,  believing  that  he  still  had  a  strong 
party  in  the  kingdom,  landed  with  a  few  companions  at  Pizso 

*  The  secret  article  of  the  treaty  of  June  I3,  1815,  runs  as  follows: 
"  H.M.  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  in  re-establishing  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  uHll  not  agree  to  any  changes  irreconcilable 
either  with  the  ancient  institutions  of  the.  monarchy  or  with  the 
principles  adopted  by  H.I.  and  R.  Austrian  Majesty  for  the  internal 
r^ime  of  his  Italian  provinces."  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  did  not 
involve  the  obligation  of  interfering  with  the  ancient  constitution  ol 
Sicily,  which  Meiternich  desired  to  see  remain  undisturbed. 
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di  Calabria,  but  was  immcdiatdy  captured  by  the  police  and  the 
peasaotry,  court-maitialled  and  shot. 

Ferdinand  to  some  extent  maintained  French  legislation, 
but  otherwise  reorganized  the  state  with  Mettcmich*s  approval 
on  Bourbon  lines;  he  proclaimed  himself  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  incorporating  Naples  and  Sicily  into 
one  state,  and  abolished  the  Sicilian  constitution  (December 
18 16}.  In  1818  he  concluded  a  Concordat  with  the  Church, 
by  which  the  latter  renounced  its  suzerainty  over  the  kingdom, 
but  was  given  control  over  education,  the  censorship  and  many 
other  privileges.  But  there  was  much  disaffection  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  Carbonarist  lodges,  founded  in 
Murat's  time  with  the  object  of  freeing  the  country 
from  foreign  rule  and  obtaining  a  constitution,  had 
made  much  progress  (see  Carbonari).  The  army 
indeed  was  honeycombed  with  Carbonari,  and  General  Pepe, 
hinnelf  a  member  of  the  society,  organized  them  on  a  military 
basis.  In  July  1820  a  military  mutiny  broke  out  at  Caserta, 
kd  by  two  officers  and  a  priest,  the  mutineers  demanding  a 
constitution  although  professing  loyalty  to  the  king.  Ferdinand, 
feeling  himself  helpless  to  resist,  acceded  to  the  demand,  appointed 
a  ministry  composed  of  Murat's  old  adherents,  and  entrusted 
his  authority  to  his  son.  The  ultra-democratic  single-chamber 
Spanish  constitution  of  181 2  was  introduced,  but  proved  utterly 
unworkable.  The  new  government's  first  difficulty  was  Sicily, 
where  the  people  had  risen  in  rebellion  demanding  their  own 
charter  of  1812,  and  although  the  Neapolitan  troops  quelled 
the  outbreak  with  much  bloodshed  the  division  proved  fatal 
to  the  prc»pects  of  liberty. 

The  outbreak  of  the  military  rising  in  Naples,  following  so 
sbmtly  on  that  in  Spain,  seriously  alarmed  the  powers  responsible 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  in  Europe.  The  position  was 
complicated  by  the  somewhat  enigmatic  attitude  of  Russia; 
for  the  Neapolitan  Liberals,  with  many  of  whom  Count  Capo 
d'Istria,  the  Rusuan  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  had  been  on 
friendly  terms,  proclaimed  that  they  had  the  "  moral  support  " 
<A  the  tsar.  Thb  idea,  above  all,  it  was  necessary  for  Austria 
to  destroy  once  for  all.  The  diplomatic  negotiations  are  discussed 
in  the  article  on  the  history  of  Europe  (g.v.).  Here  it  suffices  to 
say  that  these  issued  in  the  congress  of  Troppau  (October  1820) 
and  the  proclamation  of  the  famous  Troppau  protocol  affirming 
the  ri^tof  collective'*  Europe  "  to  interfere  to  crush  dangerous 
internal  revolutions.  Both  France  and  Great  Britain  protested 
against  the  general  principle  laid  down  in  this  instrument;  but 
neither  of  them  approved  of  the  Neapolitan  revolution,  and 
neither  of  them  was  opposed  to  an  intervention  in  Naples, 
provided  this  were  carried  out,  not  on  the  ground  of  a  supposed 
right  of  Cur(^)e  to  interfere,  but  by  Austria  for  Austrian  ends. 
By  general  consent  King  Ferdinand  was  invited  to  attend  the 
adjourned  congress,  fix^  to  meet  at  Laibach  in  the  spring  of 
the  following  year.  Under  the  new  constitution,  the  permission 
of  parliament  was  necessary  before  the  king  could  leave  Neapolitan 
territocy;  but  this  was  weakly  granted,  after  Ferdinand  had 
swofn  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  maintain  the  constitution.  He 
WIS  scarcely  beyond  the  frontiers,  however,  before  he  repudiated 
his  engagements,  as  exacted  by  force.  A  cynidsm  so  unblushing 
shocked  even  the  seasoned  diplomats  of  the  congress,  who  would 
have  preferred  that  the  king  should  have  made  a  decent  show 
of  yidding  to  force.  The  result  was,  however,  that  the  powers 
anthorized  Austria  to  march  an  army  into  Naples  to  restore 
the  aotocratic  monarchy.  This  decision  was  notified  to  the 
Neapolitan  government  by  Russia,  Pnissia  and  Austria — Great 
Britain  and  France  maintaining  a  strict  neutrality.  Meanwhile 
the  YCgent,  in  spile  of  his  declaration  that  he  would  lead  the 
Neapolitan  army  against  the  invader,  was  secretly  undermining 
the  position  of  the  government ,  and  there  were  divisions  of  opinion 
In  the  ranks  of  the  Liberals  themselves.  General  Pepe 
was  sent  to  the  frontier  at  the  head  of  8000  men,  but 
was  completely  defeated  by  the  Austrians  at  Rieti 
on  the  7th  of  March.  On  the  23rd  the  Austrians 
entered  Naples,  followed  soon  afterwards  by  the  king;  every 
vestige  of  freedom  was  suppressed,  the  reactionary  Medici 


ministry  appointed,  and  the  inevitable  state  trials  instituted 
with  the  usual  harvest  of  executions  and  imprisonment  Vepe 
saved  himself  by  flight.    (See  Fekdimand  IV.,  king  of  Naples.) 

Ferdinand  died  in  1825,  and  his  son  and  successor,  Francis  I., 
an  unbridled  libertine,  at  once  threw  off  the  mask  of  Liberalism; 
the  corrupt  k)n  of  the  administration  under  Medici  -.  ,_^^ 
a^umed  unheard-of  proportions,  and  every  office  was 
openly  sold.  The  Austrian  occupation  lasted  until  1827,  having 
cost  the  state  310,000,000  lire;  but  in  the  meanwhile  the 
Swiss  Guard  had  been  established  as  a  further  protection  for 
autocracy,  and  the  revolutionary  outbreak  at  Bosco  on  the 
Cilento  was  suppressed  with  the  usual  cruelty.  (See  FsANas 
I.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.) 

Francis  died  in  1830  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ferdinand 
XL,  who  at  first  awoke  hopes  that  the  conditions  of  the  country 
would  be  improved.  He  was  not  devoid  of  good  -^^^^^ 
qualities,  and  took  an  interest  in  the  material  wdHfare  n^ 
of  the  country,  but  he  was  narrow-minded,  ignorant 
and  bigoted;  he  made  the  administration  more  efficient,  and  re- 
organized the  army  which  became  purged  of  Carbonarism,  and 
such  Carbonarist  plots  as  there  were  in  the  'thirties  were  not 
severely  punished.  Ferdinand  was  impatient  of  Austrian  in- 
fluence, but  on  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Cristina  of  Savoy,  he 
married  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  who  encouraged  him  in  his 
reactionary  tendencies  and  brought  him  closer  to  Austria.  An 
outbreak  of  cholera  in  1837  led  to  disorders  in  Sicily,  which, 
having  assumed  a  political  character,  were  repressed  by  Del 
Caretto  with  great  severity.  The  government  tended  to  become 
more  and  more  autocratic  and  to  rely  wholly  on  the  all-poweriul 
police,  the  spies  and  the  priests;  and,  although  the  king  showed 
some  independence  in  foreign  affairs,  his  popularity  waned;  the 
desire  for  a  constitution  was  by  no  means  dead,  and  the  survivors 
of  the  old  Carbonari  gathered  round  Carlo  Poerio,  while  the 
Ciovane  Italia  sodety  (independent  of  Mazzini),  led  by  Benedetto 
Musolino,  took  as  its  motto  "  Unity,  Liberty  and  Independence." 
But  as  yet  the  idea  of  imity  made  but  little  headway,  for  southern 
Italy  was  too  widely  separated  by  geographical  conditions, 
history,  tradition  and  ctistom  from  the  rest  of  the  peninsula, 
and  the  majority  of  the  Liberals — themselves  a  minority  of  the 
population — merely  aspired  to  a  constitutional  Neapolitan 
monarchy,  possibly  forming  part  of  a  confederation  of  Italian 
states.  The  attempt  of  the  Giatane  Italia  to  bring  about  a 
general  revolution  in  1843  only  resulted  in  a  few  sporadic  out- 
breaks  easily  crushed.  The  following  year  the  Venetian  brothers 
Bandiera,  acting  in  concert  with  Mazzini,  landed  in 
Calabria,  believing  the  whole  country  to  be  in  a  state 
of  revolt;  they  met  with  little  local  support  and  were  at^mpt 
quickly  captured  and  shot,  but  their  death  aroused 
much  sympathy,  and  the  whole  episode  was  highly  significant 
as  being  the  first  attempt  made  by  north  Italians  to  promote 
revolution  in  the  south.  In  1847  a  pamphlet  by  L.  Settembrini, 
entitled  "  A  Protest  of  the  People  of  the  Two  Sicilies,"  appeared 
anonymously  and  created  a  deep  impression  as  a  most  scathing 
indictment  of  the  government;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
election  of  Pius  IX.,  a  pope  who  was  believed  to  be  a  Liberal, 
caused  widespread  excitement  throughout  Italy.  Conspiracy 
was  now  rife  both  in  Naples  and  Sicily,  but  as  yet  there  was  no 
idea  of  deposing  the  king.  Many  persons  were  arrested,  including 
Carlo  Poerio,  who,  however,  continued  to  direct  the  agitation. 

On  the  1 2th  of  January  1848  a  revolution  under  the  leadership 
of  Ruggiero  Settimo  broke  out  at  Palermo  to  the  cry  of  "  in- 
dependence or  the.  18 1 2  constitution,"  and  by  the  end 
of  February  the  whole  island,  with  the  exception  of  j|*|V^^ 
Messina,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists.    These  |p  skity, 
events  were  followed  by  demonstrations  at  Naples; 
the  king  summoned  a  meeting  of  generals  and  members  of  his 
family  on  the  27th  of  January,  and  on  the  advice  of  Filangieri 
iq.v.),  who  said  that  the  army  was  not  to  be  relied  upon,  he 
dismissed   the  Pietracatella  ministry  and   Del   Caretto,   and 
summoned  the  duke  of  Serracapriola  to  form  another  administra- 
tion.   On  the  28th  he  granted  the  constitution,  artd  the  Liberals 
BozzeUi  and  Carlo  Poerio  afterwards  joined  the  cabinet.     The 
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popular  demand  was  now  that  Naples  should  assist  the  Lombards 
in  their  revolt  against  Austria,  for  a  feeling  of  Italian  solidarity 
Th9  ^^  growing  up.    The  ministry  of  Carlo  Troya  sue- 

eoaautw  ceeded  to  that  of  Serracapriola,  and  after  the  parlia- 
tiouot  mentary  elections,  in  which  many  extreme  Radicals 
1948.  ^^j.^  elected,  Ferdinand  declared  war  against  Austria 
(April  7th,  1848).  After  considerable  delay  a  Neapolitan  army 
under  General  Pcpe  marched  towards  Lombardy  in  May,  while 
the  fleet  sailed  for  Venice.  But  a  dispute  between  the  king  and 
the  parliament  concerning  the  form  of  the  royal  oath  having 
arisen,  a  group  of  demagogues  with  criminal  folly  provoked 
disturbances  and  erected  barricades  (May  X4th).  The  king 
refused  to  open  parliament  unless  the  barricades  were  removed, 
and  while  the  moderate  elements  attempted  to  bring  about 
conciliation,  the  ministry  acted  with  great  weakness.  A  few 
shots  were  fired — it  is  not  known  who  fired  first — on 
the  1 5th,  the  Swiss  regiments  stormed  the  barricades 
and  street  fighting  lasted  all  day.  By  the  evening  the 
Swiss  and  the  royalists  were  masters  of  the  situation.  A  new 
ministry  under  Prince  Cariati  was  appointed.  Parliament  was 
dissolved,  the  National  Guard  disbanded  and  the  army  recalled 
from  the  Po.  Fresh  elections  were  held  and  the  new  parliament 
met  on  the  xsth  of  July,  but  it  had  the  king,  the  army  and  the 
mob  against  it,  and  anti-constitutionalist  demonstrations  became 
frequent.  After  a  brief  session  it  was  prorogued  to  the  ist  of 
February  1849,  and  when  it  met  on  that  date  a  deadlock  between 
king  and  parliament  occurred.  The  Austrian  victories  in  Lom- 
bardy had  strengthened  the  court  party,  or  Camarilla  as  it  was 
called,  and  on  the  13th  of  March  the  assembly  was  again  dissolved, 
and  never  summoned  again.  The  king  was  at  Gaeta,  whither 
the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  and  Pius  IX.  had  also  repaired  to 
escape  from  their  rebellious  subjects,  and  the  city  became  the 
headquarters  of  Italian  reaction. 

In  Sicily  the  revolutionists  were  purely  insular  in  their  aspira- 
tions and  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Neapolitans,  and  the  attempts 
Sktty.  ^^  conciliation,  although  favoured  by  Lord  Minto, 
failed,  for  Naples  wanted  one  constitution  and  one 
parliament,  whereas  Sicily  wanted  two,  with  only  the  king  in 
common.  The  Sicilian  assembly  met  in  March  x  848,  and  Settimo 
in  his  inaugural  speech  declared  that  the  Bourbon  dynasty  had 
ceased  to  reign,  that  the  throne  was  vacant  and  that  Sicily  united 
her  destinies  to  those  of  Italy.  Settimo  was  elected  president  of 
the  government,  but  the  administration  was  lacking  in  states- 
manship, the  treasury  was  empty,  and  nothing  was  done  to  raise 
an  army.  After  the  Austrian  victories  King  Ferdinand  sent  a 
Neapolitan  army  of  30,000  men  under  Filangieri  to  subjugate 
the  island.  The  troops  landed  at  Messina,  of  which  the  citadel 
had  been  held  by  the  royalists  throughout,  and  after  three  days' 
desperate  fighting  the  city  itself  was  captured  and  sacked. 
The  British  and  French  admirals  imposed  a  truce  with  a  view  to 
conciliation,  and  the  king  offered  the  Sicilians  the  Neapolitan 
constitution  and  a  separate  parliament,  which  they  refused. 
Sicilian  troops  were  now  levied  throughout  the  island  and  the 
chief  command  given  to  the  Pole  Mieroslawski,  but  it  was  too 
late.  Filangieri  marched  forward  taking  town  after  town,  and 
committing  many  atrocities.  In  April  he  reached  Palermo  while 
the  fleet  appeared  in  the  bay;  tumults  having  broken  out  within 
the  city,  the  government  surrendered  on  terms  which  granted 
amnesty  for  aU  except  Settimo  and  forty-two  others. 

For  a  few  months  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Neapolitan 

parliament  the  government  abstained  from  persecution,  but 

with  the  crushing  of  the  Sicilian  revolution  its  hands 

JSmpoaum  ^^^^  ^^^^'*  ^^^  ^^^^  the  commission  on  the  affair  of 
frttoMM,  the  15th  of  May  had  completed  its  labours  the  state 
trials  and  arrests  began.  The  arrest  of  S.  Faucitano 
for  a  demonstration  at  Gaeta  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  Unild 
Ilaliana  society,  whose  object  was  to  free  Italy  from  domestic 
tyranny  and  foreign  domination.  Thousands  of  respectable 
citizens  were  thrown  into  prison,  such  as  L.  Settembrini,  Carlo 
Poerio  and  Silvio  Spaventa.  The  trials  were  conducted  with  the 
most  scandalous  contempt  of  justice,  and  moral  and  physical 
torture  was  applied  to  extort  confessions.   The  abominable  con- 


ditions  of  the  prisons  in  which  the  best  men  of  the  kingdom  were 
immured,  linked  to  the  vilest  common  criminals,  was  made 
known  to  the  world  by  the  famous  letters  of  \V.  E.  Gladstone, 
which  branded  the  Bourbon  regime  as  "  the  negation  of  God 
erected  into  a  system  of  government."  The  merest  suspicion  of 
unorthodox  opinions,  the  possession  of  foreign  newspapers,  the 
wearing  of  a  beard  or  an  anonymous  denunciation,  sufl!iced  for 
the  arrest  and  condemnation  of  a  man  to  years  of  imprisonment 
while  the  attcndibili^  or  persons  under  police  surveillance  Uable 
to  imprisonment  without  trial  at  any  moment,  numbered  50,000. 
The  remonstrances  of  Great  Britain  and  France  met  with  no 
success.  Ferdinand  strongly  resented  foreign  interference,  and 
even  rejected  the  Austrian  proposal  for  a  league  of  the  Italian 
despots  for  mutual  defence  against  external  attacks  and  internal 
disorder.  In  1856  his  life  was  unsuccessfully  attempted  by  a 
soldier,  and  the  same  year  Baron  Bentivegna  organized  a  revolt 
near  Palermo,  which  was  quickJy  suppressed.  In  1857  Carlo 
Pisacane.  an  ex-Neapolitan  officer  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  defence  of  Rome,  fitted  out  an  expedition,  with 
Mazzini's  approval,  from  Genoa,  and  landed  at  Sapri 
in  Calabria,  where  he  hoped  to  raise  the  flag  of  revolution;  but 
the  local  police  assbted  by  the  peasantry  attacked  the  band, 
killing  many,  including  Pisacane  himself,  and  capturing  most  of 
the  rest.  The  following  year,  at  the  instance  of  Great  Britain 
and  France,  Ferdinand  commuted  the  sentences  of  some  of  the 
political  prisoners  to  exile.  (See  Ferdinand  II.,  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies). 

In  Alay  1859  Ferdinand  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Francis  II.,  who  came  to  the  throne  just  as  the  Franco-Sardinian 
victories  in  Lombardy  were  sounding  the  death-knell  j.^^^^^^  n^ 
of  Austrian  predominance  and  domestic  despotism  in 
Italy  (see  Italy:  History).  But  although  there  was  much 
activity  and  plotting  among  the  Liberals,  there  was  as  yet  xk> 
revolution.  Victor  Emmanuel,  king  of  Sardinia,  wrote  to  the 
new  king  proposing  an  alliance  for  the  division  of  Italy,  but 
Francis  refused.  In  June  part  of  the  Swiss  Guard  mutinied 
because  the  Bernese  government  not  having  renewed  the  conven- 
tion with  Naples  the  troops  were  deprived  of  their  cantonal  flag. 
The  mutinous  regiments,  however,  were  surrounded  by  loyal 
troops  and  shot  down;  and  this  affair  resulted  in  the  disbanding 
of  the  whole  force — the  last  support  of  the  autocracy.  Political 
amnesties  were  now  decreed,  and  in  September  1859  Filangieri  was 
made  prime  minister.  The  latter  favoured  the  Sardinian  alliance 
and  the  granting  of  the  constitution,  and  so  did  the  king's  uncle, 
Leopold,  count  of  Syracuse.  But  Francis  rejected  both  proposals 
and  Filangieri  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  A.  Siatella.  In 
April  i860  Victor  Emmanuel  again  proposed  an  alliance  whereby 
Naples,  in  return  for  help  in  expelling  the  Austrians  from 
Venetia,  was  to  receive  the  Marche,  while  Sardinia  would  annex 
all  the  rest  of  Italy  except  Rome.  But  Francis  again  refused, 
and  in  fact  was  negotiating  with  Austria  and  the  pope  for  a 
simultaneous  invasion  of  Modena,  Lombardy  and  Romagna. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  events  in  Sicily  were  reaching  a 
crisis  destined  to  subvert  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  The  Sicilians, 
unlike  the  Neapolitans,  were  thoroughly  alienated  from 
the  Bourbons,  whom  they  detested,  and  after  the 
peace  of  Villafranca  (July  1859)  Mazzini's  emissaries, 
F.  Crispi  and  R.  Pilo,  had  been  trying  to  organize  a 
rising  in  favour  of  Italian  unity;  and  although  they  merely 
succeeded  in  raising  a  few  squadre,  or  armed  bands,  in  the 
mountainous  districts,  they  persuaded  Garibaldi  (9.V.),  without 
the  magic  of  whose  personal  prestige  they  knew  nothing  im- 
portant could  be  achieved,  that  the  revolution  which  he  knew 
to  be  imminent  had  broken  out.  The  authorities  at  Palermo, 
learning  of  a  projected  rising,  attacked  the  convent  of  La  Ganj{ijk, 
the  headquarters  of  the  rebels,  and  killed  most  of  the  inmates; 
but  in  the  meanwhile  Garibaldi,  whose  hesitation  had  been 
overcome,  embarked  on  the  5th  of  May  i860,  at  Quarto,  near 
Genoa,  with  1000  picked  followers  on  board  two  steamers,  and 
sailed  for  Sicily.  On  the  xith  the  expedition  reached  Marsala 
and  landed  without  opposition.  Garibaldi  was  somewhat  coldly 
received  by  the  astonished  population ;  but  he  set  forth  at  once  for 
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Eiloni,  wbeoa  he  asatd  t  procluutlon  luuning  the  diciitor- 
lUp  of  SkiJy  in  ibc  nime  of  Victor  EviBuiue],  itllh  Criipl  u 
icattuy  ol  itaiE.  He  ouilmued  bit  much  tomidi  Pilenno, 
•bere  ihe  bulk  of  Iht  30.D00  Bourbon  troopj  men  concminied, 
gulKiinf  Dumnniu  [ollowrn  on  the  way.  On  tlic  I5tti  he 
uuckeij  and  delcaied  jooo  at  Ihe  enemy  under  Cenenl  Ludi 
II  CiIalaGmi;  Ihe  news  of  thii  hrillianl  viclory  revived  Ihe 
itvolutionary  oblation  throushoul  Ihe  isUjid,  uid  Garibildi 
vu  joined  hy  Piki  and  his  bands.  By  a  cleverly  devised  nue  he 
•voided  Cenerul  Coloi 


ilermo  from  Miii! 


1  the 


wirtfaips  in  Ihc  harbour,  gradually  ios:  ETOund,  jind  after  Ibree 
iiyi'  street  fiehting  their  comnUDder,  CeDcnl  Ijrua,  not 
biowiog  tbat  the  Caiibaldiaoi  had  Karcely  ■  cutridge  lefi, 

Canbaldi  went  od  board  the  Btitisb  Bagibip  to  confer  Hitta  the 
N'apoliUa  geoerml)  Leiiiia  and  Chi^tien;  Letizia'i  propoul 
ihjl  ibe  rnunidpality  should  mtke  a  bumble  petition  to  the 
kiog  WIS  indignAntly  rejected  by  Gatib^ldi,  who  merely  agreed 
to  Ihe  citnuion  ol  the  irmislice  imlil  next  day.  Then  he 
infonoed  the  dtiiens  by  means  of  a  proclamation  of  what  be  bad 
done,  and  declared  Ihat»  knowing  Ihem  to  be  ready  to  die  in  the 
nucsfrf  Iheir  dLy,  he  itxiuld  renew  hostilities  on  the  cxpiralioa 
oi  the  armislicc.  Allhough  unarmed,  the  people  rallied  to  him 
as  one  man,  and  Lanxa  became  so  alarmed  that  he  asked  for 
la  uncondilional  eitension  of  the  armistice,  which  Garibaldi 

the  Neapt^tan  government  having  given  Lanaa  full  powers  to 
treat  with  him,  15,000  Bourbon  Innps  embarked  Eor  Naples  on 
tbc  Hh  of  Juoe,  leaving  the  revolutionisls  mailen  of  the  litualion. 
The  Saiiliniaa  Admin]  Peruno's  salule  of  niueleen  guns  on  the 
octa&ODof  Garibaldi's  official  call  consii luted  a  practical  recogni- 
tion of  hi»  dictatorihip  hy  the  Sardinian  (Piedmonlese)  govein- 
nent-  In  July  further  reinforcements  of  volunteers  imderCoseru 
twl  Medici,  assisted  by  Civour,  arrived  at  Palermo  with  ■  good 
supply  of  arms  furoisbed  by  subtciiplion  in  norlhem  Italy.  Gari- 
n,  besides  the  Sicilian 


tftairt.     Cavour't  attempt  ti 

Sdly  to  Sardinia  failed,  for  GaribaldT  wished  to 
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TIk  news  (ri  Garibaldi's  astonishing  luaxraes  entirely  changed 
the  situation  ia  the  capital,  and  on  the  ijtb  of  June  i860  the 
na  kmg,  after  comultiiig  the  minitters  and  the  royal 

M^aflxa  lamQy,  granted  a  conitituiioc,  and  appointed  A. 
""^^  Spiivni  prime  minister.  Disorders  having  taken 
^^  place   between  Liberals  and    reactionaries,   Liberio 

Romano  was  made  minister  of  police  In  the  place  of  Aiossa- 
ScOy  being  kat.  the  king  directed  all  bis  cHons  to  save  Naples; 
he  appealed  to  Great  Britain  and  France  10  prevent  Garibaldi 
from  cnHBisgthe  Straits  of  Messina,  and  only  jusi  failed  (lot  this 
quode  MC  under  Lacaita,  G.).  Victor  Emmanuel  himself 
wrote  u>  Garibaldi  urging  him  to  abstain  from  an  attack  on 
Naples,  bat  Garibaldi  refused  to  obey,  and  on  the  iQtfa  of  August 
be  croMtd  with  4500  men  and  took  Reggio  hy  storm.  He  was 
uoa  joiiKd  by  the  rest  of  hit  troops,  1 5,000  in  all,  and  although 
the  Neapolitan  government  had  jo,Doo  men  in  Calabria  alone,  the 
^  _  __  army  collapsed  before  GaribaUi's  advance,  and  the 
*2f**  people  rose  in  his  favour  almost  everywhere-  Francis 
^1^^^^  i^otd  Garibaldi  a  large  sum  of  money  if  he  would 
ibtfjlin  from  advancing  farther,  and  50,000  men  to 
Cght  the  AtBIriaol  and  the  pope;  but  it  was  too  late,  and  on  the 
ttk  id  September  the  king  ud  queen  sailed  lor  Cacla.    The 


40,0110  Bourbon  troops  between  Salerno  and  Avellino  fell  back 
panic-itrickeo,  aod  on  the  ;th  Garibaldi  entered  Naplei  alone, 
although  the  dty  was  still  full  of  soldiers,  and  was  received  with 
delirious  enthuiiau).  On  'the  nth  a  part  ol  the  royalists 
capitulated  and  the  rest  iclirtd  on  Capua.  Cavour  now  dcddcd 
that  Sardinia  must  lake  paii  in  the  liberation  of  souibcm  Italy, 
for  be  feared  that  Garibaldi's  followers  might  induce  him  10 
proclaim  the  republic  and  attack  Rome,  nhicb  would  have 
provoked  French  hostility;  consequently  a  Picdmontese  army 
occupied  the  Marche  and  Umbria,  and  entered  Neapolitan 
tertilDiy  with  Victor  Emmanuel  at  ilshead.  On  the  ist  and  lad 
of  October  lUo  a  ballle  was  fought  on  the  Vollurno  vuv' 
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levies,  and  js.oo  _   , 

flrsl  a  Garibaldian  division  under  Ttlrt  was  repulsed,  "'"**'''' 

On  the  161b  he  met  Victoi  EmmaDUel  at  Tcano  and  hailed  him 
king  of  Italy,  and  lubsrqueatly  banded  over  his  cooquesls  10 
him.  On  the  jrd  ol  November  ■  plebisdte  was  taken,  whifh 
resulted  in  an  overwhelming  majority  in  favour  of  union  with 
Sardinia  under  Victor  EmmanueL  Garibaldi  departed  forhis 
island  home  at  Caprera,  whUe  L.C.  Farini  was  appointed  viceroy 
of  Naples  and  H.  Cordero  viceroy  of  Sicily.   The  last  temnant  ol 

was  begun  by  Ciatdinion  the  5th  of  November;  on  the  ___  ^- ^ 
10th  of  January  iMi  the  French  fleet,  which  Napoleon  ^1^" 
IIL  bad  sent  to  GaeU  to  delay  the  inevitable  fall  of  the 
dyuisly,  was  withdrawn  at  the  instance  of  Great  Britain;  and 
althou^  Ihe  garrison  fought  bravely  and  Ihe  king  and  queen 
showed  considerable  courage.  Ihe  fortress  stirrendered  on  the 
ijth  of  February  and  the  royal  family  departed  by  sea.  (Set 
FsANCIS  11.,  King  of  the. Two  Sicilies.}  The  dtadel  of  Messina 
capitulated  a  month  later,  and  Civitella  del  Tronto  on  the  iisl 
of  March.  On  the  iBth  of  February  the  first  Italian  pailiameni 
met  at  Turin  and  proclaimed  Victor  Emmanuel  king  of  Italy. 
Thus  Naples  and  Sicily  ceased  to  be  a  separate  political  entity 
and  were  absorbed  into  ibe  united  Italian  kingdom. 

Dm  Sialit  (Napk*.  IM):  F.  Pagano,  Iilmia  ill  npui  di  UepiJi 
(Naples  and  Paleraxi,  iSjl.  4c.);  J.  Alhini,  Zli  nitii  nniiii  KasaJil. 
ob  Amionia  (Naplei.  IJBB);  levFnl  chapIFrs  in  Ihe  Surria  ulilua 


UIU  npcrit  lla 

•-'  -TlO  a(t?fj(j;  GVde'cittrii. 
nolini.  SUria  d'  lUita  dij 


y  f.CM. 


ft,.--..       ..     e.  IVJ — 

po'   ..  ■       .-I,,      ,  ,".    Pepe'i  MfiMfie  (P.riM847>.»iT  alw  im- 

nLT' .'  .^..':  i\'.|l.      iMo).    On  tbe'iubtect  of  the  irvolution 

m<  '-'."         :'.  '  .1  .  '   undin  JVibnaiidlte  A>cS^ilitnyiiu>iiiu 

(^  .jHidan.Toojl.odiiedbyirC.GiiiiendBe, 

wi  hoe  Selnn'a  aeiioa  ^  defended,  and  a 

bi  lan  in  hit  Lift  ^  NdsoH  <2nd  ed.,  London, 

1^  ,h..i,.,   .   ,..'  w.,'"fartheothetlkle«CrS!^.Wefibl 

in  1700  (London,  loot),  which  is  impinial  and  well  written :  F.  P. 
Sadham.  A'riini  nl  f/apiii  ILondon.  looo);  P.  Villari.  "  NelK«, 
Caraccjolo  e  la  Repubbbca  Sapoliiaiia  "  (^Keea  ^itJe^fu.  February 
tfi  ----V  A  Mir^^n,  G'!  iiTTv.:n:rnH  di  Napoti  Jai  13  fiufita  ai 
SI  Cioce.  Siuisi  uaria  nUn  rnp- 

Ix;  iS97):FiriherrvonHelleithai 

at:  tcwaahins  Queen  Muy  CaroliiK 

in     .    (.    .'.    ■■      .     ■    .  anJ  5ki/{oi  (Vienna,  IgjSl  and 

U   ■    I  :     ■   ■  'i.-    •  na.  18S4),  while  in  his  Miniu 

a-'"      1  I-    1  .![   .  ■ -,    1  '   ■•   I  ■  .    i98j)   he   givea  a  nwe-cnlound 

M;.r.  '  .''  i''.r  I'f.  I.' ..-•:.    ind  bands;  ice  alB  H.  HQfrn'i 

Di  '■■-'  ■■  ■■!  ■'.,  I  .-■:.  .■  '  ■  r«  r?i»  (Leipiig,  lg»4).  Fori 
Be,',  r  ■  -I'  .  '  rl  .    I  :■  II.  \  !■  'iod  ire  C.  Aurwl,  La  France, 

*•  ...  -.n  ■■.jBbanoa.TktNalitle- 

tn  based  on  documcnis. 

■i  Jt  ««  A<  rmmtdi 

CHlaiatifllitKititdm 

de  Lesare,  La  Fme  f  »  ntm 

cupalianol  Sicily  tee  G.  Bianco. 
'iUi€  (Palermo.  1903);  and  for 
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Sidly  from  1850  to  1861,  Fiancesco  Cuardione's  11  Dominto  dei 
Borboni  in  Sictlia  (Turin,  1908)  will  be  found  useful.  The  best 
account  of  Garibaldi's  expedition  is  G.  Trevelyan's  Garibaldi  and  tkt 
Thousand  (London,  1909).  (L.  V.*) 

NAPOLEON  I.  (i  769-1831),  Emperor  of  the  French.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  (or  Buonaparte,  as  he  almost  always  spelt  the  name 
down  the  year  1796)  was  bom  at  Ajaccio  in  Corsica  on  the 
15th  of  August  1769.  The  date  of  his  birth  has  been  disputed, 
and  certain  curious  facts  have  been  cited  in  proof  of  the  assertion 
that  he  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  January  1768,  and  that  his  brother 
Joseph,  who  passed  as  the  eldest  surviving  son,  was  in  reality 
his  junior.  Recent  research  has,  however,  explained  how  it  came 
about  that  a  son  born  on  the  earlier  date  received  the  name 
Nabulione  (Napoleon).  The  father.  Carlo  Maria  da  Buonaparte 
(Charles  Marie  de  Bonaparte),  had  resolved  to  call  his  three  first 
sons  by  the  names  given  by  his  great-grandfather  to  his  sons, 
namely  Joseph,  Napoleon  and  Lucien.  This  was  done;  but  on 
the  death  of  the  eldest  (Joseph)  the  child  first  baptized  Nabulion 
received  the  name  Joseph;  while  the  third  son  (the  second 
surviving  son)  was  called  Napoleon.  The  baptismal  register  of 
Ajacdo  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  date  of  his  birth  as  given  above. 
For  his  parents  and  family  see  Bonapakte.  The  father's 
literary  tastes,  general  inquisitiveness,  and  powers  of  intrigue 
reappeared  in  Napoleon,  who,  however,  derived  from  his  mother 
hetizia,  (a  descendant  of  the  Ramolino  and  Pietra  Santa  families) 
the  force  of  will,  the  power  of  forming  a  quick  decision  and  of 
maintaining  it  against  all  odds,  which  made  him  so  terrible  an 
opponent  both  in  war  and  in  diplomacy.  The  sterner  strain  in 
the  mother's  nature  may  be  traced  to  intermarriage  with  the 
families  of  the  wild  interior  of  Corsica,  where  the  vendetta  was 
the  unwritten  but  omnipotent  law  of  the  land.  The  Bonapartes, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  long  concerned  themselves  with  legal 
affairs  at  Ajaccio  or  in  the  coast  towns  of  the  island.  They 
traced  their  descent  to  ancestors  who  had  achieved  distinction 
in  the  political  life  of  medieval  Florence  and  Sarzana;  Francesco 
Buonaparte  of  Sarzana  migrated  to  Corsica  early  in  the  x6th 
century.  What  is  equally  noteworthy,  as  explaining  the 
characteristics  of  Napoleon,  is  that  his  descent  was  on  both 
sides  distinctly  patrician.  He  once  remarked  that  the  house  of 
Bonaparte  dated  from  the  coup  d'itat  of  Bnimaire  (November 
'799);  hut  it  is  certain  the  de  Buonapartes  had  received  the 
title  of  nobility  from  the  senate  of  the  republic  of  Genoa  which, 
during  the  x8th  century,  daimcd  to  exercise  sovereignty  over 
Corsica. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  strifes  resulting  from  those  claims 
that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  saw  the  light  in  1 769.  His  compatriots 
had  already  freed  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  Genoa,  thanks  to 
Pasquale  Paoli;  but  in  1764  that  republic  appealed  to  Louis  XV. 
of  France  for  aid,  and  in  1 768  a  bargain  was  stmck  by  which  the 
French  government  succeeded  to  the  neariy  bankmpt  sovereignty 
of  Genoa.  In  the  campaigns  of  1768-69  the  French  gradually 
overcame  the  fierce  resistance  of  the  islanders;  and  Paoli,  after 
sustaining  a  defeat  at  Ponte-Novo  (9th  of  May  1769),  fled  to  the 
mainland,  and  ultimately  to  England.  Napoleon's  father  at  first 
sided  with  Paoli,  but  after  the  disaster  of  Ponte-Novo  he  went 
over  to  the  conquerors,  and  thereafter  solicited  places  for  himself 
and  for  his  sons  with  a  skill  and  persistence  which  led  to  a  close 
union  between  the  Bonapartes  and  France.  From  the  French 
govemor  of  Corsica,  the  comte  de  Marbeuf,  he  procured  many 
favours,  among  them  being  the  nomination  of  the  young  Napoleon 
to  the  mih'tary  school  at  Brienne  In  the  east  of  France. 

Already  the  boy  had  avowed  his  resolve  to  be  a  soldier.  In 
the  large  playroom  of  the  house  at  Ajaccio,  while  the  others 
amused  thenuelves  with  ordinary  games.  Napoleon  delighted 
most  in  beating  a  dmm  and  wielding  a  sword.  His  elder  brother, 
Joseph,  a  mild  and  dreamy  boy,  had  to  give  way  before  him; 
and  it  was  a  perception  of  this  difference  of  temperament  which 
d^dded  the  father  to  send  Joseph  into  the  church  and  Napoleon 
into  the  araiy.  Seeing  that  the  younger  boy  was  almost  entirely 
ignorant  of  French,  he  .00k  him  with  Joseph  to  the  college  at 
Autun  at  the  dose  of  the  year  x  778.  After  spending  four  months 
at  Autun,  Napoleon  entered  the  school  at  Brienne  in  May  1779. 


The  pupils  at  Brienne,  far  from  receiving  a  military  education, 
were  grounded  in  ordinary  subjects,  and  in  no  very  efficient 
manner,  by  brethren  of  the  order,  or  society,  of  Minims.  The 
moral  tone  of  the  school  was  low;  and  Napoleon  afterwards 
spoke  with  contempt  of  the  training  of  the  '*  monks  "  and  the 
manner  of  life  of  the  scholars.  Perhaps  his  impressions  were  too 
gloomy;  his  whole  enthusiasm  had  been  for  the  Corsicans,  who 
still  maintained  an  unequal  struggle  against  the  French;  he 
deeply  resented  his  father's  espousal  of  the  French  cause;  and 
dislike  of  the  conquerors  of  his  native  island  made  him  morose 
and  solitary.  Apart  from  dedded  signs  of  proficiency  in  mathe- 
matics, he  showed  no  special  ability.  Languages  he  disliked,  but 
he  spent  much  of  his  spare  time  in  reading  history,  especially 
Plutarch.  The  firmness  of  character  which  he  displayed  caused 
him  to  be  recommended  in  X783  for  the  navy  by  one  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  school;  but  a  new  inspector,  who  was  appointed 
in  1783,  friistratcd  this  plan.  In  October  1784  Bonapiarte  and 
three  other  Briennois  were  authorized,  by  a  letter  signed  by 
Louis  XVI.,  to  proceed  as  gentlemen  cadets  to  the  military  school 
at  Paris.  There  the  education  was  more  thorough,  and  the 
discipline  stricter,  than  at  Brienne.  Napoleon  applied  himself 
with  more  zest  to  his  studies,  in  the  hope  of  speedily  qualifying 
himself  for  the  artillery.  In  this  he  succeeded.  As  the  result  (3 
an  examination  conducted  in  September  X785  by  Laplace,  Bona- 
parte was  induded  among  those  who  entered  the  army  without 
gomg  through  an  intermediate  stage. 

At  the  end  of  October  x  785  he  closed  a  scholastic  career  which 
had  been  creditable  but  not  brilliant.  He  now  entered  the 
artillery  regiment,  La  Fere,  quartered  at  Valence,  and  went 
through  all  the  duties  imposed  on  privates,  and  thereafter  those 
of  a  corporal  and  a  sergeant.  Not  until  January  X786  did  he 
actually  serve  as  junior  lieutenant.  A  time  of  furlough  in  Corsica 
from  September  1 786  to  September  1787  served  to  strengthen  his 
affection  for  his  mother,  and  for  the  island  which  he  still  hoped 
to  free  from  the  French  yoke.  The  father  having  died  of  cancer 
at  Montpellier  in  1785,  Napoleon  felt  added  responsilHlites,  which 
he  zealously  discharged.  In  order  to  push  forward  a  claim  which 
Letizia  urged  on  the  French  government,  he  proceeded  to  Paris 
in  September  x  787,  and  toyed  for  a  time  with  the  pleasures  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  but  failed  to  make  good  the  family  claim.  After 
gaining  a  further  extension  of  leave  of  absence  from  his  regiment 
he  rctumed  to  Ajacdo  and  spent  six  months  more  in  the  midst 
of  family  and  political  affairs.  Rejoining  his  regiment,  then  in 
the  garrison  at  Auzonne,  after  a  fturlough  of  twenty-one  months, 
the  young  officer  went  through  a  time  of  much  privation, 
brightened  only  by  the  study  of  history  and  cognate  subjects. 
Many  of  the  notes  and  essays  written  by  him  at  Auxonne  bear 
witness  to  his  indomitable  resolve  to  master  all  the  details  of  his 
profession  and  the  chief  facts  relating  to  peoples  who  had  struggled 
successfully  to  achieve  their  liberation.  Enthusiasm  for  Corsica 
was  a  leading  motive  prompting  him  to  this  prolonged  exertion. 
His  notes  on  English  history  (down  to  the  time  of  the  revolution 
of  x688)  were  especially  detailed.  Of  Cromwell  he  wrote: 
"  Courageous,  clever,  deceitful,  dissimulating,  his  eariy  principles 
of  lofty  republicanism  yielded  to  the  devouring  flames  of  his 
ambition;  and,  having  tasted  the  sweets  of  power,  he  aq>ired  to 
the  pleasure  of  reigning  alone."  At  Auxonne,  as  previously  at 
Valence,  Napoleon  commanded  a  small  detachment  of  troops 
sent  to  put  down  disturbances  In  neighbouring  towns,  and  carried 
but  his  orders  unflinchingly.  To  this  period  belongs  his  first 
cmde  literary  effort,  a  polemic  against  a  Gcnevese  pastor  wbo 
had  criticized  Rousseau. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  at  Aukonne  (June  1788- 
September  1 789)  occurred  the  first  events  of  the  Revolution  whidi 
was  destined  to  mould  anew  his  Ideas  and  his  career.  But  his 
preoccupation  about  Corsica,  the  privations  to  which  he  and  his 
family  were  then  exposed,  and  his  bad  health,  left  him  little 
energy  to  expend  on  purely  French  affairs.  He  read  much  of  the 
pamphlet  literature  then  flooding  the  country,  but  Le  still  pre- 
f  erred  the  mooe  general  studies  in  history  and  literature,  Plutarch, 
Caesar,  Corneille,  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  bdng  his  favourite 
authors.  The  plea  of  the  last  named  on  behalf  of  Corsica  served 
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to  enSst  the  sympathy  of  Napoleoii  in  his  wider  specoUtioiift, 
and  to  helped  to  bring  about  that  mental  transfonnation  which 
merged  Buwiaparte  the  Corsican  in  Bonaparte  the  Jacobin 
and  N^wkon  the  First  Consul  and  Emperor. 

Jamify  influences  also  played  their  part  in  this  transformation. 
On  proceeding  to  Ajacck)  in  September  x  789  for  another  furlough, 
he  found  his  brother  Joseph  enthusiastic  in  the  democratic 
cause  and  acting  as  secretaiy  of  the  local  political  club.  Napoleon 
seconded  hu  efforts,  and  soon  they  had  the  help  of  the  third 
brother,  Luden,  who  proved  to  be  most  eager  and  eloquent. 
Thanks  to  the  exertions  of  Saliceti,  one  of  the  two  deputies  sent 
by  the  tiers  itat  of  Corsica  to  the  National  Assembly  of  France, 
that  body,  on  the  30th  of  November  1789,  dedared  the  isUmd  to 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom  with  right  to  participate  in 
aQ  the  reforms  then  being  decreed.  This  event  decided  Napoleon 
to  give  his  adhesion  to  the  French  or  democratic  party;  and 
who,  m  July  X790,  Paoli  returned  from  exile  in  England  (receiv- 
ing <»  his  way  the  honours  <^  the  sitting  by  the  National 
Assembly)  the  claims  of  nationality  and  democracy  seemed  to 
be  kkatkal,  though  the  future  course  of  events  disappointed 
these  hopes.  Shortly  before  returning  to  his  regiment  in  the 
caiiy  weeks  of  1791  he  indited  a  letter  inveighing  in  violent 
terms  against  Matteo  Buttafuoco,  deputy  for  the  Corsican 
mMesse  in  the  Natkmal  Assembly  of  France,  as  having  betrayed 
the  cause  of  insular  liberty  m  1768  and  as  plotting  against  it 
a^in. 

The  eiqperiences  of  Bonaparte  at  Auzonne  during  his  second 
^y  m  garrison  were  again  depressing.  With  him  in  his  poorly 
famished  lodgings  was  Louis  Bonaparte,  the  fourth  surviving 
9QB,  whom  he  carefyUy  educated  and  for  whom  he  predicted  a 
briOiant  future.  For  the  present  their  means  were  very  scanty, 
and,  as  the  ardent  royalism  of  his  brother  officers  limited  his 
lodal  circle,  he  plunged  into  work  with  the  same  ardour  as  before, 
frequntly  studying  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  a  day.  Then  it 
vas,  or  peihaps  at  a  slightly  later  date,  that  he  became  interested 
m  the  rdatums  subsisting  between  political  science  and  war.  From 
UEsprit  des  his  of  Montesquieu  he  learnt  suggestive  thoughts 
like  the  following:  "L'objet  de  la  guerre,  c'est  la  victoire; 
cdm  de  la  victoire,  la  conquete;  celui  de  la  conqu£te,  I'occupa- 
tion.'*  Machiavelli  taught  him  the  need  of  speed,  decision 
and  unity  of  command,  in  war.  From  the  TraiU  de  tacUque 
(1772)  of  Guibert  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  power  which  a 
patrknic  and  fuUy  armed  nation  might  gain  amidst  the  feeble 
and  iO-ocganiaed  governments  of  that  age. 

Extenial  events  served  to  unite  him  more  closely  to  France. 
The  reorganization  of  the  artillery,  which  took  place  in  the  spring 
of  1791,  brought  Bonaparte  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the 
iegin«ent  of  Grenoble,  then  stationed  at  Valence.  He  left  the 
Kgonent  La  F^  with  regret  on  the  X4th  of  June  X79X;  but  at 
Valence  he  renewed  former  friendships  and  plunged  into  politics 
with  greater  ardour.  Most  of  his  colleagues  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  obedientt  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  after  the 
attempted  escape  of  Louis  XVI.  to  the  eastern  frontier  at  mid- 
»mmcr.  Bonajiarte  took  the  oath  on  the  4th  of  July,  but  said 
later  that  the  Aaembly  ought  to  have  banished  the  king  and 
ptodaimed  a  regen<y  for  Louis  XVII.  In  general,  however, 
}m  views  at  that  time  were  republican;  he  bdonged  to  the  club 
of  Frknds  of  the  Constitution  at  Valence,  spoke  there  with  much 
acceptance,  and  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  club. 

At  Vaknace  also  he  wrote  an  essay  for  a  prize  instituted  by 
his  fxiend  and  literary  adviser,  Raynal,  at  the  academy  of 
Lyons.  The  subject  was  "  What  truths  and.  sentiments  is  it 
most  important  to  inculcate  to  men  for  their  happiness?" 
Bonaparte's  essay  bore  signs  of  study  of  Rousseau  and  of  the 
calt  of  Lycurgus  which  was  coming  into  vogue.  The  Spartans 
were  happy,  said  the  writer,  because  they  had  plenty  of  good, 
soit^ile  clothing  and  lodging,  robust  women,  and  were  able  to 
meet  their  requirements  both  physical  and  mental.  Men  should 
bve  acoocding  to  the  Uws  and  dictates  of  nature,  not  forgetting 
the  claims  of  reason  and  sentiment.  The  latter  part  of  the 
essay  is  remarkable  for  its  fervi.d  presentment  of  the  charms  of 
soenery  and  for  vigorous  declamation  against  the  follies  and 


criines  of  ambitloiis  men.  The  judges  at  Lyons  pUced  it 
fifteenth  in  order  of  merit  among  the  sixteen  essays  sent  in. 

Thanks  to  the  friendly  intervention  of  the  marUhal  du  camp, 
baron  Duteil,  Bonaparte  once  more  gained  leave  of  absence 
for  three  months  and  reached  Corsica  in  September  179X.  Opinion 
there  was  in  an  excited  state,  the  priests  and  the  populace  being 
inflamed  against  the  anti-clerical  decrees  of  the  National  Assembly 
of  France.  Paoli  did  little  to  help  on  the  Bonapartes;  and 
the  advancement  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  slow.  Napoleon's 
admiration  for  the  dictator  also  began  to  cool,  and  events  bc^ux 
to  point  to  a  rupture.  The  death  of  Archdeacon  Luden  Bona^ 
parte,  the  recognized  head  of  the  family,  having  phuxd  property 
at  the  disposal  of  the  sons,  they  bought  a  house,  which  braune 
the  rendezvous  of  the  democrats  and  of  a  band  of  volunteers 
whom  they  raised.  In  the  intiigues  for  the  comtnand  of  this 
body  Napoleon  had  his  rival,  Morati,  carried  off  by  force — 
his  first  coup  d^tttU,  The  incident  led  to  a  feud  with  the  supporters 
of  Morati,  among  whom  was  Pozzo  di  Borgo  (destined  to  be  his 
life-long  enemy),  and  opened  a  breach  between  the  Bonapartes 
and  PaolL  Bonaparte's  imperious  nature  also  showed  itself 
in  family  matters,  which  he  ruled  with  a  high  hand.  No  one, 
said  his  yoimger  brother  Luden,  liked  to  thwart  him. 

Further  discords  naturally  arose  between  so  masterful  a 
lieutenant  as  Bonaparte  and  so  autocratic  a  chief  as  Paoli. 
The  be^nnings  of  tlUs  rupture,  as  well  as  a  sharp  affray  between 
his  volunteers  and  the  townsfolk  of  Ajacdo,  nuty  have  quickened 
Bonaparte's  resolve  to  return  to  France  in  May  X79a,  but  there 
were  also  peisonal  and  faxnily  reasons  for  this  step.  Having 
again  exceeded  his  time  of  furlough,  he  was  liable  to  the  severe 
penalties  attaching  to  a  deserter  and  an  imigrS;  but  he  saw 
that  the  drcumstances  of  the  time  would  help  to  enforce  the 
appeal  for  reinstatement  which  he  resolved  to  make  at  Paris. 
His  surmise  was  correct.  The  Girondin  ministry  then  in  power 
had  brought  Louis  XVI.  to  declare  war  against  Austria  (loth 
of  April  X792)  and  against  Sardinia  (xsth  of  May  1793).  The 
lack  of  trained  officers  was  such  as  to  render  the  employment 
and  advancement  of  Bonaparte  probable  in  the  near  future, 
and  on  the  30th  of  August,  Servan,  the  minister  for  war,  issued 
an  order  appointing  him  to  be  captain  in  his  regiment  and  to 
recdve  arrears  of  pay.  During  this  stay  at  Paris  he  witnessed 
some  of  the  great  "days"  of  the  Revolution;  but  the  sad 
plight  of  his  sister,  Marianna  Elisa,  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
convent  of  St  Cyr,  where  she  was  being  educated,  compelled 
him  to  escort  her  back  to  Corsica  shortly  after  the  September 
massacres. 

His  last  time  of  furlough  in  Corsica  is  remarkable  for  the 
failure  of  the  expedition  in  which  he  and  his  volunteers  took 
part,  against  la  Maddalena,  a  small  island  off  the  coast  of 
Sardinia.  The  breach  between  Paoli  and  the  Bonapartes  now 
rapidly  widened,  the  latter  having  now  definitely  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  French  republic,  while  Paoli,  especially  after  the 
execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  repudiated  all  thought  of  political 
connexion  with  the  regiddes.  Ultimately  the  Bonapartes  had 
to  flee  from  Corsica  (x  xth  of  June  X793),  an  event  which  clinched 
Napoleon's  decision  to  identify  his  fortunes  with  those  of  the 
French  republic.  His  ardent  democratic  opinions  rendered 
the  change  natural  when  Ptoli  and  his  compatriots  dedared  for 
an  alliance  with  Enj^d. 

The  arrival  of  the  Bonapartes  at  Toulon  coindded  with  a  time 
of  acute  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of  the  republic.  Having  declared 
war  on  England  and  Holland  (xst  of  February  1793),  and  against 
Spain  (9th  of  March),  France  was  soon  girdled  by  foes;  and  the 
forces  of  the  first  coalition  invaded  her  territory  at  several  points. 
At  first  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  republic  failed  to  avert  disaster; 
for  the  intensely  royalist  district  of  la  Vendue,  together  with 
most  of  Brittany,  burst  into  revolt,  and  several  of  the  northern, 
central  and  southern  departments  rose  against  the  Jacobin  rule. 
The  struggle  which  the  constitutionalists  and  royalists  of 
Marseilles  made  against  the  central  government  furnished 
Bonaparte  with  an  occasion  for  writing  his  first  important 
political  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Le  Souper  de  Beaucaire"  It 
purports  to  be  a  conversation  at  the  little  town  of  Beaucaire 
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between  a  soldier  (obviously  the  writer  himsdO  and  three  men, 
citizens  of  Marseilles,  Nimes  and  MontpeUier,  who  oppose  the 
Jacobinical  government  and  hope  for  victory  over  its  forces. 
The  officer  points  out  the  folly  of  such  a  course,  and  the 
certainty  that  the  republic,  whose  troops  had  triumphed  over 
those  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  will  speedily  disperse  the  untrained 
levies  of  Provence.  The  pamphlet  closes  with  a  passionate 
plea  for  national  unity. 

He  was  now  to  further  the  cause  of  the  republic  one  and 
indivisible  in  the  sphere  of  action.  The  royalists  of  Toulon  had 
admitted  British  and  Spanish  forces  to  share  in  the  defence  of 
that  stronghold  (39th  of  August  1793).  The  blow  to  the  re- 
publican cause  was  most  serious:  for  from  Toulon  as  a  centre 
the  royalists  threatened  to  raise  a  general  revolt  throughout  the 
south  of  France,  and  Pitt  cherished  hopesof  dealing  a  death-blow 
to  the  Jacobins  in  that  quarter.  But  fortune  now  brought 
Bonaparte  to  blight  those  hopes.  Told  off  to  serve  in  the  army 
of  Nice,  he  was  detained  by  a  special  order  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  Convention,  Saliceti  and  Gasparin,  who,  hearing  of  the 
severe  wound  sustained  by  Dommartin,  the  commander  of  the 
artillery  of  the  republican  forces  before  Toulon,  ordered  Bona- 
parte to  take  his  place.  He  arrived  at  the  republican  head- 
quarters, then  at  Ollioules  on  the  north-west  of  Toulon,  on  the 
i6th  of  September;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  as  early  as  Sep- 
tember loth  the  commissioners  had  seen  the  need  of  attacking 
the  allied  fleet  and  had  paid  some  attention  to  the  headland 
behind  I'figuillette,  which  commanded  both  the  outer  and  the 
inner  harbour.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Bonaparte  brought 
to  bear  on  the  execution  of  this  as  yet  vague  and  general  propMal 
powers  of  concentration  and  organization  which  ensured  its 
success.  In  particular  he  soon  put  the  artillery  of  the  besiegers 
in  good  order.  Carteaux,  an  ex-artist,  at  first  held  the  supreme 
command,  but  was  superseded  on  the  a^rd  of  October.  Doppet, 
the  next  commander,  was  little  better  fitted  for  the  task;  but 
his  successor,  Dugommier,  was  a  brave  and  experienced  soldier 
who  appreciated  the  merits  of  Bonaparte.  Under  their  direction 
steady  advance  was  made  on  the  side  which  Bonaparte  saw  to 
be  all  important;  a  sortie  of  part  of  the  British,  Spanish  and 
Neapolitan  forces  on  the  30th  of  November  was  beaten  back 
with  loss.  General  O'Hara,  their  commander,  being  severely 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  On  the  night  of  the  x6th*x7th 
December,  Dugommier,  Bonaparte,  Victor  and  Muiron  headed 
the  storming  column  which  forced  its  way  into  the  chief  battery 
thrown  up  by  the  besieged  on  the  height  behind  I'figuillette; 
and  on  the  next  day  Hood  and  Langara  set  sail,  leaving  the 
royalists  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Jacobins.  General  du  Tcil, 
the  younger,  who  took  part  in  the  siege,  thus  commented  on 
Bonaparte's  services:  "  I  have  no  words  in  which  to  describe 
the  merit  of  Bonaparte:  much  science,  as  much  intelligence  and 
too  much  bravery.  ...  It  is  for  you,  Ministers,  to  consecrate 
him  to  the  glory  of  the  republic."  At  Toulon  Bonaparte  made 
the  acquaintance  of  men  who  were  to  win  renown  under  his 
leadership — Desaix,  Junot,  Marmont,  Muiron,  Suchet  and 
Victor. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  the  fortunes  of  Bonaparte  were  made 
at  Toulon.  This  is  an  exaggeration.  True,  on  the  22nd  oT 
December  1793  he  was  made  general  of  brigade  for  his  services; 
and  in  February  1794  he  gained  the  command  of  the  artillery 
in  the  French  army  about  to  invade  Italy;  but  during  the 
preliminary  work  of  fortification  along  the  coast  he  was  placed 
under  arrest  for  a  time  owing  to  his  reconstruction  of  an  old  fort 
at  Marseilles  which  had  been  destroyed  during  the  Revolution. 
He  was  soon  released  owing  to  the  interposition  of  the  yoimger 
Robespierre  and  of  Saliceti.  Thereafter  he  resided  successively 
at  Toulon,  St  Tropez  and  Antibes,  doing  useful  work  in  fortifying 
the  coast  and  using  his  spare  time  in  arduous  study  of  the  science 
of  war.  This  he  had  already  begun  at  Auxonne  under  the  in- 
spiring gmdance  of  the  baron  du  Teil.  General  duTeil,  younger 
brother  of  the  baron,  had  recently  published  a  work,  L' Usage  de 
VartiUerie  nouvelle;  and  it  is  now  known  that  Bonaparte  derived 
from  this  work  and  from  those  of  Guibert  and  Bourcet  that  lead- 
ing principle,  concentration  of  effort  against  one  point  ol  the 


enemy's  line,  which  he  had  advocated  at  Toulon  and  which  he 
everywhere  put  in  force  in  his  campaigns. 

(te  or  about  the  aoth  of  March  1794  he  arrived  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army  of  Italy.  At  Coimars,  on  the  2xst  of  May 
X794,  he  drew  up  the  first  draft  of  his  Italian  plan  of  campaign 
for  severing  the  Piedmontese  from  their  Austrian  allies  and  foi 
driving  the  latter  out  of  their  Italian  provinces.  A  secret  mission 
to  Genoa  enabled  him  to  in^>ect  the  pass  north  of  Savona,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  that  district  certainly  helped 
him  in  maturing  his  plan  for  an  invasion  of  Italy,  which  he  put 
into  execution  in  1796.  For  the  present  he  experienced  a  sharp 
rebuff  of  fortune,  which  he  met  with  his  usual  fortitude.  He 
was  suddenly  placed  under  arrest  owing  to  intrigues  or  suspicions 
of  the  men  raised  to  power  by  the  coup  d'ilat  of  ThermidorQ-xo 
(July  37-28)  X794.  The  commissioners  sent  by  the  Convention, 
Albiite,  Laporte  and  Saliceti,  suspected  him  of  having  divulged 
the  phm  of  campaign,  and  on  the  6th  of  August  ordered  his 
arrest  as  being  the  "  maker  of  plans  "  for  the  younger  Robes- 
pierre. On  a  slighter  accusation  than  this  many  had  perished; 
but  an  examination  into  the  details  of  the  mission  of  Bonaparte 
to  Genoa  and  the  new  instructions  which  arrived  frt>m  Carnot, 
availed  to  procure  his  release  on  the  20th  of  August.  It  came  in 
time  to  enable  him  to  share  in  the  operations  of  the  French  army 
against  the  Austrians  that  led  to  the  battle  of  Dego,  north  of 
Savona  (21st  of  September),  a  success  Urgely  due  to  his  skUful 
combinations.  But  the  decline  in  the  energies  of  the  central 
government  at  Paris  and  the  appointment  of  Schfrer  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  of  Italy  frustrated  the  plans  of  a 
vigorous  offensive  which  Bonaparte  continued  to  develop  and 
advocate. 

Meanwhile  he  took  part  in  an  eiq>edition  fitted  out  in  the 
southern  ports  to  drive  the  English  from  Corsica.  It  was  a 
complete  failure,  and  for  a  time  his  prospects  were  overclouded. 
In  the  spring  of  X795  he  received  an  order  from  Paris  to  proceed 
to  la  Vendue  in  command  of  an  infantry  brigade.  He  declined 
on  the  score  of  ill-health,  but  set  out  for  Paris  in  May,  along  with 
Marmont,  Junot  and  Louis  Bonaparte.  At  the  capital  he  found 
affairs  quiddy  falling  back  into  the  old  ways  of  pleasure  and 
luxury.  "  People,"  he  wrote,  "  remember  the  Terror  only  as  a 
dream."  That  he  still  pursued  his  studies  of  u  ilitary  affairs  is 
shown  by  the  compilation  of  further  plans  for  the  Italian  cam- 
paign. The  news  of  the  ratification  of  peace  with  Spain  brought 
at  once  the  thought  that  an  offensive  plan  of  campaign  in  Pied- 
mont was  thenceforth  inevitable.  Probably  these  plans  gained 
for  him  an  appointment  (20th  of  August)  in  the  topographical 
bureau  of  the  committee  of  Public  Safety.  But,  either  from 
weariness  of  the  life  at  Paris,  or  from  disgust  at  clerical  work, 
he  sought  permission  to  go  to  Turkey  in  order  to  reorganize  the 
artillery  of  the  Sultan.  But  an  inspection  of  his  antecedents 
showed  the  many  irregularities  of  his  conduct  as  officer  and  led 
to  his  name  being  erased  from  the  list  of  general  officers  (Sep- 
tember  xsth). 

Again  the  difficulty  of  the  republic  was  to  be  his  opportunity. 
The  action  of  the  Convention  in  perpetuating  its  influence  by 
the  imposition  of  two-thirds  of  its  members  on  the  next  populariy 
elected  councils,  aroused  a  storm  of  indignation  in  Paris,  where 
the  "  moderate "  and  royalist  reaction  was  already  making 
headway.  The  result  was  the  massing  of  some  30,000  National 
Guards  to  coerce  the  Convention.  Confronted  by  this  serious 
danger,  the  Convention  entrusted  its  defence  to  Barras,  who 
appointed  the  yoxmg  officer  to  be  one  of  the  generals  aswstlng 
him.  The  vigour  and  tactical  skill  of  Bonaparte  contributed 
very  largely  to  the  success  of  the  troops  of  the  Convention  over 
the  Parisian  malcontents  on  the  famous  day  of  13  Vendfmiaire 
(October  5th,  1795),  when  the  defenders  of  the  Convention, 
sweeping  the  quajrs  and  streets  near  the  Tuilleries  by  artillery 
and  musketry,  soon  paralysed  the  movement  at  its  headquarters, 
the  church  of  St  Roch.  The  results  of  this  day  were  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  comparatively  small  number  of  casualties. 
With  the  cost  of  about  300  killed  on  either  side,  the  Convention 
crushed  the  royaUst  or  malcontent  reaction,  and  imposed  on 
France  a  form  of  government  which  ensured  the  perpetuation  of 
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denocFuy  though  in  a  bureaucntic  form — the  fixBt  of  those 
changes  which  paved  the  way  to  power  for  Bonaparte.  For  the 
constflttiion  of  the  jrear  1795  wMch  inaugurated  the  period  of 
the  Directory  (1795-1799)  see  Fkehcb  Revolution.  Here  we 
Bay  notice  that  the  perpetuation  of  the  republic  by  means  of 
the  armed  forces  tended  to  exalt  the  army  at  the  expense  of  the 
dvil  authorities.  The  repetition  of  the  same  tactics  by  Bonaparte 
to  Fnictidor,  1797,  served  still  more  decidedly  to  tilt  the  balance 
IB  favour  of  the  sword,  with  results  which  were  to  be  seen  at  the 
cnp  ^Hal  of  Brumaire  1799. 

The  events  which  helped  the  disgraced  officer  of  Augiat  1795 
to  impose  his  will  on  France  in  November  1799  now  claim  our 
atteoticm.  The  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  republic  at 
Vead£ffliaire  brought  as  their  reward  the  hand  of  Josephine 
de  Bcauhamais.  The  influence  of  Barras  with  this  fashionable 
bdy  helped  on  the  match.  At  the  outset  she  felt  some  repugnance 
for  the  thin  sallow-faced  young  officer,  and  was  certainly  terrified 
by  his  ardotir  and  by  the  imperious  egoism  of  his  nature;  but 
she  consented  to  the  union,  especially  when  he  received  the 
promtseof  the  command  of  the  French  army  of  Italy.  The  story 
that  he  owed  this  promotion  solely  to  the  influence  of  Barras 
vad  Josephine  is,  however,  an  exaggeration.  It  is  now  known  that 
the  plans  of  campaign  which  he  had  drawn  up  for  that  army 
had  enlisted  the  far  more  influential  support  of  Carnot  on  his 
befaatf.  In  January  1796  he  drew  up  another  phtn  for  the 
conquest  of  Italy,  which  gained  the  assent  of  the  Directory. 
VetMkmiaire  andl  the  marriage  with  Josephine  (9th  of  Mareh 
1796)  were  but  stepping-stones  to  the  attainment  of  the  end 
triiich  he  had  kq>t  steadily  in  sight  since  the  spring  of  the  year 
1794.  For  the  events  of  this  campaign  in  Italy  see  Fkencm 
Reyolutiomamy  Wabs.  The  success  at  the  bridge  of  Lodl  ( loth  of 
May)  seems  first  to  have  inspired  in  the  young  general  dreams  of  a 
grander  career  than  that  of  a  successful  generaJ  of  the  Revolution ; 
whfle  hb  narrow  escape  at  the  bridge  of  Areola  in  November 
strengthened  his  conviction  that  he  was  destined  for  a  great 
fatttce.  The  means  whereby  he  engaged  the  energies  of  the 
Ita&aos  on  behalf  of  the  French  Republic  and  yet  refrained 
from  persecuting  the  Roman  Catholic  Chureh  in  the  way  only 
too  common  among  revolutionary  generals,  bespoke  political 
insight  of  no  ordinary  kind.  From  every  dispute  which  he  had 
with  the  c^.-ntral  authorities  at  Paris  he  emerged  victorious; 
and  he  took  care  to  assure  his  ascendancy  by  sending  presents 
to  the  Directors,  large  sums  to  the  nearly  bankrupt  treasury 
and  works  of  art  to  the  museums  of  Paris.  Thus  when,  after  the 
downing  victory  of  Rivoli  (14th  of  January  1797),  Mantua 
s:irrenderBd  and  the  Austrian  rule  in  Italy  for  the  time  coUapsed, 
Bonaparte  was  virtually  the  idol  of  the  French  nation,  the 
master  of  the  Directory  and  potentially  the  protector  of  the 
Holy  Sec. 

It  may  be  irdi  to  point  out  here  the  salient  features  in  Bona- 
parte's oooduct  towards  the  states  of  northern  Italy.  While 
anottsing  the  enthusiasm  of  their  inhabitants  on  behalf  of  France, 
he  in  private  spoke  contemptuously  of  them,  mercilessly  sup- 
presKd  aU  outbreaks  caused  by  the  exactions  and  plundering 
of  ha  army,  and  carefully  curbed  the  factions  which  the  new 
poGlical  Ufe  soon  developed.  On  his  first  entry  into  Milan 
(iSth  of  May  1796)  he  received  a  rapturous  welcome  as  the 
liberator  of  Italy  from  the  Austrian  yoke;  but  the  instructions 
of  the  Directory  allowed  him  at  the  outset  to  do  little  more  than 
tStCL  the  organization  of  raosultative  committees  and  national 
goaxds  in  the  chief  towns  of  Lombardy.  The  successful  course 
of  the  '^«**p**g»  and  the  large  sums  which  he  sent  from  Italy  to 
the  French  exchequer  served  to  strengthen  his  hold  over  the 
Directors,  and  his  constructive  policy  grew  more  decided. 
Tbcs,  when  the  men  of  Reggio  and  Modena  overthrew  the  rule 
of  their  duke,  be  at  once  accorded  protection  to  them,  as  also  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  dties  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara  when  they 
broke  away  from  papal  authority.  He  even  allowed  the  latter 
to  send  delegates  to  confer  with  those  of  the  duchy  at  Modena, 
with  the  rcsalt  that  a  political  union  was  decreed  in  a  state 
caOed  the  Cispadane  Republic  (16th  of  October  1796).  This 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  protection  of  Bonaparte. 


Thf  men  of  Lombardy,  emboldened  by  his  tadt  encouragement, 
prepared  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  form  a  republic,  which 
assumed  the  name  of  Thmspadane,  and  thereafter  that  of 
Cisalpine.  Its  constitution  was  drawn  up  in  the  spring  of 
1797  by  committees  appointed,  and  to  some  extent  supervised. 
by  him;  and  he  appointed  the  first  directors,  deputies  and  chief 
administrators  of  the  new  state  (July  1797).  The  union  of  these 
republics  took  pbce  on  the  15th  of  July  1797.  The  bounds 
of  the  thus  enlarged  Cisalpine  Republic  were  afterwards  ex- 
tended eastwards  to  the  banks  of  the  Adige  by  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio;  and  in  November  1797  Bonaparte 
added  the  formerly  Swiss  distria  of  the  Valteliine,  north-east 
of  Lake  Como,  to  its  territory.  Much  of  this  work  of  reorganiza- 
tion was  carried  on  at  the  castle  of  Montebello,  or  Mombello, 
near  Milan,  where  he  lived  in  almost  viceregal  pomp  (May^July, 
1797).  Taking  advantage  of  an  outbreak  at  Genoa,  he  over- 
threw that  andent  oligarchy,  replaced  it  by  a  form  of  government 
modelled  on  that  of  France  (June  6th);  and  subsequently  it 
adopted  the  name  of  the  Ugurian  Republic. 

Conctirrently  with  these  undertakings,  he  steadily  prepared  to 
strengthen  his  position  in  the  political  life  of  France;  and  it  will 
be  well  to  notice  the  steps  by  which  he  ensured  the  defeat  of  the 
ro3raIists  in  France  and  the  propping  up  of  the  directorial  system 
in  the  coup  d'Uat  of  Fructidor  1797.  The  unrest  in  France  in  the 
years  X795~i797  resulted  nuunly  from  the  harshness,  incom- 
petence and  notorious  corruption  of  the  five  Directors  who, 
after  the  13th  of  Vend^miaire  1795,  practically  governed  France. 
AU  those  who  wished  for  peace  and  orderly  government  came  by 
degrees  to  oppose  the  Directors;  and,  sedng  that  the  latter  clung 
to  Jacobinical  catchwords  and  methods,  public  opinion  tended 
to  become  "  moderate  "  or  even  royalist.  This  was  seen  in  the 
elections  for  one-third  of  the  750  members  composing  the  two 
councils  of  the  nation  (the  Anctetu  and  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred);  they  gave  the  moderates  a  majority  alike  in  that 
of  the  older  deputies  and  in  that  of  the  younger  deputies  (April* 
1797),  and  that  majority  elected  Barth^lemy,  a  well-known 
moderate,  as  the  fifth  member  of  the  Directory.  Carnot,  the 
ablest  administrator,  but  not  the  strongest  man,  soon  joined 
Barth^lemy  in  opposing  their  Jacobinical  colleagues — Barras, 
Rewbell  and  Larevellidre-L^peaux.  Time  was  on  the  side  of 
the  moderates;  they  succeeded  in  pladng  General  Pichegru, 
already  known  for  his  tendendes  towards  constit  utional  monarchy, 
in  the  presidential  chair  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred;  and 
they  proceeded  to  agitate,  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  a 
powerful  dub  founded  at  Clichy,  for  the  repeal  of  the  revolu- 
tionary and  persecuting  laws.  The  three  Jacobinical  Directors 
thereupon  intrigued  to  bring  to  Paris  General  Lazarre  Hoche 
and  his  army  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland  for  the  purpose 
of  coercing  their  opponents;  but  these,  perceiving  the  danger, 
ordered  Hoche  to  Paris,  rebuked  him  for  bringing  his  army 
nearer  to  the  capitkl  than  was  allowed  by  law,  and  dismissed 
him  in  disgrace. 

The  failure  of  Hoche  led  the  three  Directors  to  fix  thdr  hopes 
on  Bonaparte.  The  commander  of  the  ever-victorious  army  of 
Italy  had  recently  been  attacked  by  one  of  the  moderates  in  the 
councils  for  proposing  to  hand  over  Venice  to  Austria.  This 
cession  was  based  on  political  motives,  which  Bonaparte  judged 
to  be  of  overwhelming  force;  and  he  now  dedded  to  support 
the  Directors  and  overthrow  the  moderates.  Prefadng  his  action 
by  a  violent  tirade  against  the  royalist  conspirators  of  Clichy, 
he  sent  to  Paris  General  Augereau,  well  known  for  his  brusque 
behaviour  and  demagogic  Jacobinism.  This  officer  rushed  to 
Paris,  breathing  out  threats  of  slaughter  against  all  royalists, 
and  entered  into  dose  relations  with  Barras.  In  order  to  dis- 
count the  chances  of  failure,  Bonaparte  warned  the  three  Directors 
that  Augereau  was  a  turbulent  politician,  not  to  be  trusted  over- 
much. Events,  indeed,  might  readily  have  gone  in  favour  of 
the  nKxierates  had  Carnot  acted  with  decision;  but  he  relapsed 
into  strange  inactivity,  while  Barras  and  his  military  tool 
prepared  to  coerce  the  majority.  Before  dawn  of  September 
the  4th  (x8  Fructidor)  Augereau  with  2000  soldiers  marched 
against  the  Tuileries,  where  the  councils  were  sitting,  dispersed 
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tbeir  mOitaiy  guards,  arrested  several  deputies  and  seized 
Barthtiemy  in  his  bed.  Camot,  on  receiving  tunely  warning, 
fled  from  the  Luxemburg  palace  and  made  h^  way  to  Switacr- 
land.  The  remembrance  of  the  fatal  day  of  Vend^miaire  1795 
perhaps  helped  to  paralyse  the  majority.  In  any  case  exile,  and 
death  in  the  prisons  of  Cayenne,  now  awaited  the  timid  champions 
of  law  and  order;  while  parliamentary  r\ile  sustained  a  shock 
from  which  it  never  recovered.  The  Councils  aUowed  the  elec- 
tions to  be  annulled  in  forty-nine  departments  of  Frantt,  and 
re-enacted  some  of  the  laws  of  the  period  of  the  Terror,  notably 
those  against  non-juring  priests  and  returned  imigris.  The 
election  of  Merlin  of  Douay  and  Francois  of  NeufchAtel  as 
Directors,  in  place  of  Camot  and  Barthdlemy,  gave  to  that  body 
a  compactness  which  enabled  it  to  carry  matters  wiih  a  high 
hand,  until  the  hatred  felt  by  Frenchmen  for  this  souUess  revival 
of  a  moribund  Jacobinism  gradually  endowed  the  Chambers 
with  life  and  strength  sufficient  to  provoke  a  renewal  of  strife 
with  the  Directory.  These  violent  oscillations  not  only  weakened 
the  fabric  of  the  Republic,  but  brought  about  a  situation  in 
which  Bonaparte  easily  paralysed  both  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  powers  so  ill  co-ordinated  by  the  constitution  of  the 
year  1795- 

In  the  sphere  of  European  diplomacy,  no  less  than  in  that 
of  French  politics,  the  results  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  Fructidor 
were'  momentous.  The  Fructidorian  Directors  contemptuously 
rejected  the  overtures  for  peace  which  Pitt  had  recently  made 
through  the  medium  of  Lord  Malmesbury  at  Lille;  and  they 
further  illustrated  their  desire  for  war  and  plunder  by  initiating 
a  forward  policy  in  central  Italy  and  Switserland  which  K^iened 
up  a  new  cyde  of  war.  The  amp  d*itat  was  favourable  to  Bona- 
parte; it  ensured  his  hold  over  the  Directors  and  enabled  him 
to  impose  his  own  terms  of  peace  on  Austria;  above  all  it  left 
him  free  for  the  prosecution  of  his  designs  in  a  field  of  action 
which  now  held  the  first  place  in  his  thoughts — the  Orient. 
Having  rivalled  the  exploits  of  Caesar,  he  now  longed  to  foUow 
in  the  steps  of  Alexander  the  GreaL 

At  the  time  of  his  first  view  of  the  Adriatic  (February  2797) 
he  noted  the  importance  of  the  port  of  Ancona  for  intercourse 
with  the  Sultan's  dominions;  and  at  that  city  fortune  placed 
in  his  hands  Russian  despatches  relative  to  the  designs  of  the 
Tsar  Paul  on  Malta.  The  incident  reawakened  the  interest 
which  had  early  been  aroused  in  the  young  Corsican  by  converse 
with  the  savant  Volney,  author  of  Les  RuineSf  ou  mSdiiatian  sur 
Us  rivotuiums  des  empires.  The  intercourse  which  he  had  with 
Monge,  the  physicist  and  ex-minister  of  marine,  during  the 
negotiations  wiUi  Austria,  served  to  emphasize  the  orientation 
of  his  thoughts.  This  explains 'the  eagerness  with  which  he  now 
insisted  on  the  acquisition  of  the  Ionian  Isles  by  France  and  the 
political  extinction  of  their  present  possessor,  Venice.  That  city 
had  given  him  cause  for  complaint,  of  which  he  made  the  most 
unscrupulous  use.  Thanks  to  the  blind  complaisance  of  its 
democrats  and  the  timid  subserviency  of  its  once  haughty 
oligarchs,  he  became  master  of  its  fleet  and  arsenal  (x6th  of  May 
1797).  Already,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  letters  to  the  Directory, 
he  had  laid  his  plans  for  the  bartering  away  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic  to  Austria;  and  throughout  the  lengthy  negotiations  of 
the  summer  and  early  autumn  of  1797  which  he  conducted  with 
little  mterference  from  Paris,  he  adhered  to  his  plan  of  gaining 
the  fleet  and  the  Ionian  Isles;  while  the  house  of  Habdburg 
was  to  acquire  the  dty  itself,  together  with  all  the  mainland 
territories  of  the  Republic  as  far  west  as  the  River  Adige.  In 
vain  did  the  Aurtrian  envoy,  Cobenzl,  resist  the  cession  of  the 
Ionian  Isles  to  France;  in  vain  did  the  Directors  intervene  in  the 
middle  of  September  with  an  express  order  that  Venice  must 
not  be  ceded  to  Austria,  but  must,  along  with  Fritdi,  be  induded 
m  the  Cisalpine  Republic  To  the  subtle  tenadty  of  Cobenzl  he 
oi^xned  a  masterful  violence:  he  checkmated  the  Directors, 
when  they  sought  to  thwart  him  in  this  and  in  other  directions, 
by  sending  in  once  more  his  resignation  with  a  letter  in  which  he 
accused  them  of  "  horrible  ingratitude."  He  was  successful 
at  all  points.  The  Directors  feared  a  rupture  with  the  man 
to  whom  they  owed  their  existence;  and  the  house  of  Austria 


was  fain  to  make  peace  with  the  general  rather  than  expoae  itself 
to  harder  terms  at  the  hands  of  the  Directory. 

The  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  signed  on  the  i7tit  oi  October 
1797,  was  therefore  pre-eminently  the  work  of  Bonaparte. 
Already  at  Cherasco  and  Leoben  he  had  dictated  the  preliininaries 
of  peace  to  the  courts  of  Turin  and  Vienna  quite  independently 
of  the  French  Directory.  At  Campo  Formio  he  showed  himself 
the  first  diplomatist  of  the  age,  and  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies 
of  Europe.  The  terms  were  on  the  whole  unexpectedly  favour- 
able to  Austria.  In  Italy  she  was  to  acquire  the  Venetian  lands 
already  named,  along  with  Dalmatia  and  Venetian  Istria.  The 
rest  of  the  Venetian  mainland  (the  districts  betwei:n  the  rivers 
Adige  and  Ticino)  went  to  the  newly  constituted  Cisalpine 
republic,  France  gaining  the  Ionian  Isles  and  the  Venetian  fleet. 
The  Emperor  Francis  renounced  all  claims  to  his  former  Nether* 
land  provinces,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  French  since 
the  summer  of  1794;  he  further  ceded  the  Breisgau  to  the  dis- 
possessed duke  of  Modena,  agreed  to  summon  a  congress  at 
Rastatt  for  the  settlement  of  German  affairs,  and  recognized  the 
independence  of  the  Cisalpine  republic.  In  secret  articles  the 
emperor  bound  himself  to  use  his  influence  at  the  congress  of 
Rastatt  in  order  to  procure  the  cession  to  France  of  the  Germanic 
lands  west  of  the  Rhine,  whHe  France  promised  to  he^  him  to 
acquire  the  archbishopric  of  Salzburg  and  a  strip  of  laad  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Bavaria. 

After  acting  for  a  brief  space  as  one  of  the  French  envoys  to  the 
congress  of  Raistatt,  Napdcon  returned  to  Paris  early  in  December 
and  recdved  the  homage  of  the  Directors  and  the  arclsim  of  the 
populace.  The  former  sought  to  busy  him  by  appointing  him 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  England,  the  island  power 
being  now  the  only  one  which  contested  French  supremacy  in 
Europe.  In  February  x  798  he  inspected  the  preparations  for  the 
invasion  of  England  then  proceJMling  at  the  northern  porta. 
He  found  that  they  were  wholly  inadequate,  and  summed  up  his 
views  in  a  remarkable  letter  to  the  Directory  (ijrd  id  February), 
wherdn  he  pointed  out  two  possible  alternatives  to  an  invasion  of 
England,  namdy,  a  conquest  of  the  coast  of  the  north-west  of 
Germany,  for  the  cutting  off  of  British  commerce  with  central 
Europe,  or  the  undertaking  of  an  expedition  to  the  Orient  which 
would  be  equally  ruinous  to  British  trade.  The  inference  was 
inevitable  that,  as  Gemum  affairs  were  about  to  be  profitably 
exploited  by  France  in  the  bargains  then  beginning  at  Rastat*. 
she  must  throw  her  chief  energies  into  the  Egyptian  esqiedition. 

One  of  the  needful  preliminaries  of  this  enterprise  had  already 
received  his  attention.    In  November  1797  he  sent  to  Malta 
Poussielgue,  secretary  of  the  French  legation  at  Genoa,  on  busi- 
ness which  was  ostensibly  commerdal  but  (as  he  mformed  the 
Directory)  "  in  reality  to  put  the  last  touch  to  the  design  that 
we  have  on  that  island.'*    The  intrigues  of  the  French  envoy 
in  corrupting  the  knights  of  the  order  of  St  John  were  completely 
successful.    It  remained,  however,  to  find  the  funds  needful 
for  the  equipment  of  a  great  ejq>edition.    Here  the  difficulties 
were  great  The  Directory,  after  the  coup  d'etat  of  Fructidor, 
had  acknowledged  a  state  of  bankruptcy  by  writing  off  two- 
thirds  of  the  national  debt  in  a  form  which  soon  prmd  to  be  a 
thin  disguise  for  repudiation.   The  return  of  »  laige  part  of  the 
armed  forces  from  Italy  and  Germany,  where  they  had  lived  on 
the  liberated  inhabitants,  also  threw  new  burdens  on  the  Republic; 
and  it  was  dear  that  French  money  alone  would  not  suffice  to 
fit  out  an  armada.    Again,  however,  the  finsnrial  situation  was 
improved  by  conquest.    The  occupation  of  Rome  In  February 
1798  enabled  Berthier  to  send  a  considerable  sum  to  Paris  and 
to  style  himself  "  treasurer  to  the  chest  of  the  Army  of  England.** 
The  invasion  of  Switaeriand,  whidi  Bonaparte  had  of  late 
persistently  pressed  on  the  Directory,  proved  to  be  an  equally 
lucrative  device,  the  funds  in  several  of  the  cantonal  treasoriea 
being  transferred  straightway  to  Paris  or  Toukm.   The  ooaqucst 
of  north  and  central  Italy  also  placed  great  naval  resources  M 
the  disposal  of  France,  Venice  alone  providing  nine  sail  of  the 
line  and  twdve  frigates  (see  Bonaparte's  letter  of  the  15th  of 
November  r797),    Genoa,  Spezzia,  Leghorn,  CiviU  Vecchia 
and  Ancona  also  supplied  their  quota  in  warships,  traoaports. 
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stoKs  and  sailocs,  with  the  resalt  that  the  annada  was  ready 
for  sa  by  the  middle  of  May  1798.  The  secrecy  maintained  as 
U)  its  dc^inatkm  was  equally  remarkable.  The  British  govern- 
ment inclined  to  the  belief  thzt  it  was  destined  either  for  Ireland- 
or  for  Naples.  As  the  British  fleet  had  abandoned  the  Mediter- 
raacan  since  November  1796  and  had  recently  been  disorganized 
by  two  Stfious  mutinies,  Bonaparte's  plan  of  conquering  Egypt 
was  by  no  means  so  rash  as  has  sometimes  been  represented. 

The  ostensible  aims  of  the  expedition,  as  drawn  up  by  him, 
tad  countersigned  by  the  Directory  on  the  12th  of  April,  were 
the  seizuxe  of  Egypt,  the  driving  of  the  British  from  all  their 
pcoessioos  in  ihe  East  and  the  cutting  of  the  Suez  canaL  But 
apart  from  these  public  aims  there  were  private  motives  which 
vdghed  with  Bonaparte.  His  relations  to  the  Directors  were 
aost  strained.  They  feared  his  abUity  and  ambition;  while 
be  credited  them  with  the  design  of  poisoning  him.  Shortly 
before  bis  starting,  an  open  rupture  was  scarcely  averted; 
acdJie  and  his  brothers  alliowed  tlie  idea  to  get  abroad  that  he 
*as  being  virtually  banished  from  France.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  his  whole  heart  was  Id  the  expedition,  which  appealed  to 
bss  love  of  romance  and  of  the  gigantic.  His  words  to  Joseph 
Booapaite  shortly  before  sailing  are  significant:  "  Our  dreams 
of  a  republic  were  youthful  illusions.  Since  the  9th  of  Ihermidor, 
the  republican  instinct  has  grown  weaker  every  day.  To^y 
all  eyes  ace  on  me:  to-morrow  they  may  be  on  another.  ...  I 
depart  for  the  Orient  with  all  the  means  of  success  at  my  disposal. 
If  my  country  needs  roe,  if  there  are  additions  to  the  number 
of  those  who  share  the  opinion  of  Talleyrand,  Sieyte  and  Roedcrer, 
that  war  will  break  out  again  and  that  it  will  be  unsuccessful 
tor  France,  I  will  return,  more  sure  of  the  feeling  of  the  nation." 
He  added,  however,  that  if  France  waged  a  successful  war,  he 
vouid  remain  in  the  Ehst,  and  do  more  damage  to  England 
there  than  by  mere  demonstrations  in  the  English  Channel. 

The  Toulon  fleet  set  sail  on  the  19th  of  May;  and  when  the 
other  contingents  from  the  ports  of  France  and  Italy  joined  the 
fiag,  the  armada  ramprised  thirteen  sail  of  the  line,  fourteen 
frigates,  many  smaller  warships  and  some  three  hundred  trans- 
pons.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  expedition  was  the  presence 
09  board  of  several  Movants  who  were  charged  to  examine  the 
antiquities  and  devek^  the  resources  of  Egypt.  The  chief  had 
iatdy  beoKne  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  did  his  utmost 
to  ioflame  in  France  that  love  of  art  and  science  which  he  had 
hdped  to  kindle  by  enriching  the  museums  of  Paris  with  the 
treanrcs  of  Italy.  By  good  fortuqe  the  armada  evaded  Nelson 
aad  arrived  safely  off  Malta.  Thanks  to  French  intrigues,  the 
Koigbts  of  Malta  offered  the  tamest  defence  of  their  capital. 
Dun'og  the  week  which  he  spent  there,  Bonaparte  dbplaycd 
Qiarvelknxs  energy  in  endowing  the  city  with  modem  institutions; 
he  eves  arranged  the  course  of  studies  to  be  followed  in  the 
iffii\-crsity.  Siting  sail  for  Egypt  on  the  xgth  of  June,  he 
a^ain  had  the  good  fortune  to  elude  Ndson  and  arrived  off 
Akxandfia  <mi  the  2nd  of  July.  For  an  account  of  the  Egyptian 
aad  Syrian  campaigns  see  French  REVOLirnON.\XY  Waks. 
Bat  here  we  may  point  out  the  influence  of  the  exftedition  on 
Egypt,  00  European  politics  and  on  the  fortunes  of  Bonaparte. 
The  chief  direct  result  in  the  life  of  the  Egyptian  people  was  the 
virtual  destruction  of  the  governing  caste  of  the  Mamelukes, 
the  Turks  finding  it  easy  to  rid  themselves  of  their  surviving 
chiefs  and  to  re-establish  the  authority  of  the  Sultan.  As  for  the 
be:%fit5  which  Bonaparte  and  his  savants  helped  to  confer  on 
EcFpt.they  soon  vanished.  The  great  canal  was  not  begun; 
Irri^tion  works  were  started  but  were  soon  gi\^Vi  up.  The 
knen  of  KMber  and  Menou  (the  successors  of  Bonaparte) 
sh&v  th2t  the  expenditure  on  public  works  had  been  so  reckless 
thai  thecofeoy  was  virtually  banknif^  at  the  time'of  Bonaparte's 
<!cfataje;  and  William  ilamihon,  who  travelled  through  Egypt 
o^  1S02,  found  few  traces,  other  than  military,  of  the  French 
occupation.  The  indirect  results,  however,  were  incalculably 
gn:aK  Though  for  the  present  Ihe  Sultan  regained  his  hold 
-pofl  Egjrpi,  yet  in  reality  Bonaparte  set  in  motion  forces  which 
coold  not  be  stayed  until  the  ascendancy  of  one  or  other  of  the 
vesters  maritime  powers  in  that  land  was  definitely  decided. 


The  effects  of  the  expedition  in  the  sphere  of  world-politics 
were  equally  remarkable  and  more  immediate.  The  British 
government,  alarmed  by  Bonaparte's  attempt  to  intrigue  with 
Uppoo  Sahib,  put  forth  all  its  strength  in  India  and  destroyed 
the  power  of  that  ambitious  ruler.  Nelson's  capture  of  Malta 
(5th  of  September  1800)  also  secured  for  the  time  a  sure  base 
for  British  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean.  A  Russo-Turkish  fleet 
wrested  Corfu  from  the  French;  and  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons, 
emboldened  by  the  news  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  began  hostilities 
with  France  which  preluded  the  war  of  the  Second  Coalition. 
In  the  domain  of  science  the  results  of  the  expedition  were  of 
unique  interest.  The  discovery  of  the  Rosetta  Stone  furnished 
the  key  to  Egyptian  hieroglyphics;  and  archaeobgy,  no  less 
than  the  more  practical  sciences,  acknowledges  its  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  man  who  first  brought  the  valley  of  the  Nile  into  doat 
touch  with  the  thought  of  the  West. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that,  amid  the  failure  of  the  national 
aims  which  the  Directory  and  Bonaparte  set  forth,  his  own 
desires  received  a  startlingly  complete  fulfilment.  The  war  of 
the  Second  Coalitk>n  having  brought  about  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  Italy,  the  Directors  were  exposed  to  a  storm 
of  indignation  in  France,  not  unmixed  with  contempt;  and  this 
state  of  public  opinion  enabled  the  young  conqueror  withid  a 
month  of  his  landing  at  Fr6jus  (9th  of  October  X799)  easily  to 
prevail  over  the  Directory  and  the  elective  councils  of  die  nation. 
In  the  !q>ring  of  1798  he  had  judged  the  pear  to  be  not  ripe; 
in  Brumaire  X799  it  came  off  almost  at  a  touch. 

In  order  to  understand  the  sharp  swing  of  the  political  pendulum 
back  from  republicanism  to  autocracy  which  took  place  at 
Brumaire,  it  is  needful  to  remember  that  the  virtual  failure  of 
the  Egyptian  Expedition  was  then  unknown.  The  news  of 
Bonaparte's  signal  victory  over  the  Turkish  army  at  Aboukir 
aroused  general  rejoicings  undimmed  by  any  save  the  vaguest 
rumours  of  his  reverse  at  Acre.  In  the  popular  imagination  he 
seemed  to  be  the  only  possible  guarantor  of  victory  abroad  and 
order  at  home.  This  was  unjust  to  the  many  men  who  were 
working,  not  without  success,  to  raise  the  Republic  out  of  its 
many  diffictilties.  Mass£na's  triumph  at  Zurich  (September 
2sth-26th,  1799)  paralysed  the  Second  Coalition;  and,  though 
the  Austrians  continued  to  make  progress  along  the  Italian 
riviera,  the  French  Republic  was  in  little  danger  on  that  side 
so  long  as  it  held  Switzerland. 

The  internal  condition  of  France  was  also  not  so  deq>erate 
as  has  often  been  represented.  True,  the  Directory  seemed  on 
the  point  of  collapse;  it  had  been  overcome  by  the  popularly 
elected  Chambers  in  the  insignificant  coup  d*itat  of  30  Prairial 
(i8th  of  June)  1799;  when  Larevelliere-L^peaux  and  Merlin 
were  compelled  to  resign.  The  retirement  of  Rewbell  a  short 
time  previously  also  rid  France  of  a  turbulent  and  corrupt 
administrator.  His  place  was  now  filled  by  Siey^  This  ex- 
priest,  this  disillusioned  Jacobin  and  skilful  spinner  of  cobweb 
constitutions,  enjoyed  for  a  time  the  chief  reputation  in  France. 
His  oracular  reserve,  personal  honesty  and  consistency  of  aim 
had  gained  him  the  suffrages  of  all  who  hoped  to  save  France 
from  the  harpies  of  the  Directory  and  the  violent  rhetoricians 
of  the  now  reconstituted  Jacobin  Club.  He  was  known  to  dis- 
approve of  the  Directory  both  as  an  institution  in  the  making  of 
which  he  had  had  no  hand,  and  of  its  personnd^  with  one  excep- 
tion. This  was  natural.  Tlie  new  Directors,  Gohier  and  Moulin, 
were  honest  but  incapable  and  narrow-minded.  As  for  Barras, 
his  venality  and  vices  outweighed  even  his  capacity  for  successful 
intrigue.  The  fifth  Director,  Ducos,  an  ex-Girondin,  was  sure  to 
swim  with  the  stream.   Gearly,  then,  the  Directory  was  doomed. 

It  was  far  otherwise  with  the  Councils.  A  majority  of  the 
Ancients  was  ready  to  support  Siey^  and  make  drastic  changes 
in  the  constitution;  but  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  the 
prevalent  feeling  was  democratic  or  even  Jacobinical.  The 
aim  of  Sieyds  was  to  perpetuate  the  republic,  but  in  a  bureau- 
cratic or  autocratic  form.  With  this  aim  in  viifw  he  sought  to 
find  a  man  possessing  ability  in  war  and  probity  in  civil  affairs, 
who  would  act  as  figure-head  to  his  long  projected  constitution. 
For  a  time  affairs  moved  as  he  wished.    The  Jacobin  Club  was 
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closed,  thanks  to  the  ability  of  Fouch^,  the  neW  minister  of 
Police;  but  the  Hopes  of  Siey^  were  dashed  by  the  death  of 
General  Joubert,  commander  of  the  Army  of  Italy,  at  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Novi  ( 1 5th  of  August) .  The  dearth  of  abitit  y 
among  the  generals  left  in  France  (KUber  and  Desaix  were  in 
Egypt)  was  now  painfully  apparent.  Moreau  was  notoriously 
lethargic  in  civil  affairs.  Bemadotte,  Jourdan  and  Augereau 
had  compromised  themselves  by  close  association  with  the 
Jacobins.  The  soldiery  had  never  forgiven  Mass6na  his  pecula- 
tions after  the  capture  of  Rome.  One  name,  and  one  alone, 
leaped  to  men's  thoughts,  that  of  Bonaparte. 

He  arrived  from  Egypt  at  the  psychological  moment, and  his 
journey  from  Fr^jus  to  Paris  resembled  a  triumphant  procession. 
Nevertheless  he  acted  with  the  utmost  caution.  A  fortnight 
passed  before  he  decided  to  support  Siey^  in  effecting  a  change 
in  the  constitution;  and  by  then  he  had  captivated  all  men 
except  Bemadotte  and  a  few  irUransigeani  Jacobins.  Talleyrand, 
Roederer,  Cambac6r^  and  R6al  were  among  his  special  con- 
fidants, his  brothers  Joseph  and  Lucien  also  giving  useful 
advice.  Of  the  generals,  Murat,  Berthier,  Lannes  and  Lederc 
were  those  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  coup  d'ftat.  Fouch£, 
pulling  the  wires  through  the  police,  was  an  invaluable  helper. 
The  conduct  of  Barras  was  known  to  depend  on  material 
considerations. 

All  being  ready,  the  Ancients  on  the  18  Brumaire  (9th  of 
November)  decreed  the  transference  of  the  sessions  of  both 
Councils  to  St  Cloud,  on  the  plea  of  a  Jacobin  plot  which 
threatened  the  peace  of  Paris.  They  also  placed  the  troops  in 
Paris  and  its  neighbourhood  under  the  command  of  Bonaparte. 
Thereupon  Sieyds  and  Ducos  resigned  office.  Barras,  after  a  cal- 
culating delay,  followed  suit.  Gohier  and  Moulin,  on  refusing 
to  retire,  were  placed  under  a  military  guard;  and  General 
Moreau  showed  his  political  incapacity  by  discharging  this  duty, 
for  the  benefit  of  Bonaparte. 

Nevertheless  the  proceedings  of  St  Qoud  on  the  day  following 
bade  fair  to  upset  the  best-laid  schemes  of  Bonaparte  and  his 
coadjutors.  The  Five  Hundred,  meeting  in  the  Orangerie  of 
the  palace,  had  by  this  time  seen  through  the  plot;  and,  on  the 
entrance  of  the  general  with  four  grenadiers,  several  deputies 
rushed  at  him,,  shook  him  violently,  while  others  vehemently 
demanded  a  decree  of  outlawry  against  the  new  Cromwell.  He 
himself  lost  his  nerve,  stammered,  nearly  fainted,  and  was  dragged 
out  by  the  soldiers  in  a  state  of  mental  and  physical  collapse. 
The  situation  was  saved  solely  by  the  skill  of  his  brother  Lucien, 
then  president  of  the  Council.  He  refused  to  put  the  vote  of 
outlawry,  uttered  a  few  passionate  words,  cast  off  his  official 
robes,  declared  the  session  at  an  end,  and  made  his  way  out  under 
protection  of  a  squad  of  grenadiers.  The  coup  d*tUU  seemed  to 
have  failed.  In  reality  matters  now  rested  with  the  troops  out- 
side. Stung  to  action  by  some  words  of  Sieyds,  Bonaparte 
appealed  to  the  troops  of  the  lide  in  terms  which  provoked  a 
ready  response.  Imprecations  uttered  by  Lucien  against 
the  brigands  and  traitors  in  the  pay  of  England  decided  the 
grenadiers  of  the  Council  to  march  against  the  deputies  whom 
it  was  their  special  duty  to  protect.  Drums  beat  the  charge, 
Murat  led  the  way  through  the  corridors  of  the  palace  to  the 
Orangerie,  and  levelled  bayonets  ended  the  existence  of  the 
Council.  Within  the  space  of  ten  and  a  half  years  from  the 
summoning  of  the  States-General  at  Versailles  (May  1789), 
parliamentary  government  fell  beneath  the  sword. 

Lucien  now  consolidated  the  work  of  the  soldier>'  by  procuring 
from  the  Ancients  a  decree  which  named  Bonaparte,  Siey^  and 
Ducos  as  provisional  consuls,  while  a  legislative  commission  was 
appointed  to  report  on  necessary  changes  in  the  constitution. 
Lucien  also  gathered  together  a  small  group  of  the  younger 
deputies  to  throw  the  cloak  of  legality  over  the  events  of  the 
day.  The  Rump  proceeded  to  expel  sixty-one  Jacobins  from 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  adjourned  its  sessions  until  the  19th 
of  February  1800,  and  appointed  a  commission  of  twenty-five 
members  with  power  to  act  in  the  meantime.  Clearly  the  success 
of  the  coup  (Titat  of  Brumaire  was  due  in  the  last  resort  to  Lucien 
Bonaparte. 


The  Parisians  received  the  news  of  the  event  with  joy,  be- 
lieving that  freedom  was  now  at  last  10  tie  established  on  a  finn 
basis  by  the  man  whose  name  was  the  synonym  for  victory  in  the 
field  and  disinterestedness  in  civil  affairs.  **  People  are  full  of 
mirth  "  (wrote  Madame  Reinhard,  wife  of  the  minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  four  days  later)  **  believing  that  they  have 
regained  liberty."  She  added  that  all  the  parties  except  the 
Jacobins  were  full  of  confidence;  and  that  the  nobles  now 
cherished  hopes  of  a  reaction,  seeing  that  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  rulers  from  five  to  three  pointed  towards  monarchy. 
Her  comment  on  this  delusion  is  instructive.  Three  consuls 
had  been  appointed,  she  remarked,  precisely  in  order  that  power 
might  not  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  one  man. 

Only  by  degrees  did  the  events  of  the  19th  of  Brumaire  stand 
out  in  their  real  significance;  for  the  new  consuls,  installed  at 
the  Luxemburg  palace,  and  somewhat  later  at  the  Tuileries, 
took  care  that  the  new  constitution,  which  they  along  with  the 
two  commissions  were  now  secretly  drawing  up,  should  not  be 
promulgated  until  Paris  and  France  had  settled  down  to  the 
ordinary  life  of  pleasure  and  toil.  In  the  meantime  they  won 
credit  by  popular  measures  such  as  the  abolition  of  forced  loans 
and  of  the  objectionable  habit  of  seizing  hostages  from  the 
districts  of  the  west  where  the  royalist  ferment  was  still  strongly 
working. 

The  feelings  of  suprise  at  the  clemency  and  moderation 
with  which  the  victors  used  their  powers  predisposed  men  ever>'> 
where  to  accept  their  constitution.   Siey^  now  sketched  its  out- 
lines in  vaguely  republican  forms;  thereupon  Bonaparte  freely 
altered  them  and  gave  them  strongly  personal  touches.    The 
theorist  laid  before  the  joint  commission  his  projd,  the  result  of 
five  years  of  cogitation,  only  to  have  it  ridiculed  by  the  great 
soldier.    In  one  respect  alone  did  it  suit  him.    While  restoring 
the  principle  of  universal  suffrage,  which  had  been  partially 
abrogated  in  1795,  Siey^  rendered  this  system  of  election 
practically  a  nullity.    The  voters  were  to  choose  one-tenth  of 
their  numl)er  (notabilities  of  the  commune);  one-tenth  of  these 
would  form  the  notabilities  of  the  department;  while  by  a 
similar.decimal  sifting,  the  notabilities  of  the  nation  were  selected. 
The  final  and  all-important  act  of  selection  from  among  these 
men  was,  however,  to  be  made  by  a. personage,  styleo  the  pro^ 
clamaieur-ilecteur,  who  chose  all  the  important  functionaries,  and , 
conjointly  with  the  notabilities  of  the  nation,  chose  the  members 
for  the  Council  of  State  (wielding  the  chief  executive  powers), 
the  Tribunate  and  the  Senate.   The  latter  body  would,  however, 
have  the  power  to  "  absorb  "  the  head  of  the  state  if  he  showed 
signs  of  ambition.    Against  this  power  of  absorption  Bonaparte 
declaimed  vehemently,  asserting  also  that  the  proclamaleur' 
ilecUur  would  be  a  mere  cochon  A  Vengrais.    In  vain  did  Sieyes 
modify  his  scheme  so  as  to  provide  for  two  consols,  one  holding 
the  chief  executive  powers  for  war,  the  other  for  peace.    This 
division  of  powers  was  equally  distasteful  to  Bonaparte:  he 
formed  a  kind  of  cabal  within  the  joint  commission,  and  there 
intimidated  the  theorist,  with  the  result  already  foreseen  by  the 
latter.    Sieyes,  conscious  that  his  political  mechanism  would 
merely  winnow  the  air,  until  the  profoundly  able  and  forceful 
man  at  his  side  adapted  it  to  the  work  of  government,  relapsed 
into  silence;  and  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  consul,  together 
with  that  of  Ducos,  was  announced  as  imminent.    Bonaparte 
further  brushed  aside  a  frankly  democratic  constitution  pro- 
posed by  Daunou,  and  intimidated  his  opponents  in  the  joint 
commission  by  a  threat  that  he  would  himself  draft  a  constitution 
and  propose  it  to  the  people  in  a  mass  vote. 

This  was  what  really  happened.  They  looked  on  helplessly 
while  he  refashioned  the  scheme  of  Sieyes.  Keeping  the  electoral 
machinery  almost  unchanged  (save  that  the  lists  of  notables 
were  to  be  permanent)  Bonaparte  entirely  altered  the  upper  parts 
of  the  constitutional  pyramid  reared  by  the  philosopher.  Improv- 
ing upon  the  procedure  of  the  Convention  in  Vend^miaire  1795, 
Bonaparte  procured  the  nomination  of  three  consuls  tn  an 
article  of  tMe  new  constitution',  they  were  Bonaparte  (First 
Consul),  Cambac6r^  and  Lebrun.  The  latter  two,  uniting  with 
the  two  retiring  consuls,  Siey^  and  Ducos,  were  to  form  the 
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rnaclni*  of  tbe  jenate  and  chooie  the  majority  among  its  full 
complement  of  sixty  members,  the  minority  being  thereafter 
chr«en  by  co-optation.  To  the  senate,  thus  chosen  "from 
above,"  was  allotted  the  important  task  of  supervising  the 
constitution,  and  of  selecting,  from  among  the  notabilities  of 
the  nation,  the  members  of  the  Corps  UfidatiJ  and  the  Tribunate. 
These  two  bodies  nominally  formed  the  legislature,  the  Tribunate 
merely  discussing  the  bills  sent  to  it  by  an  important  body,  the 
Council  of  State;  while  the  Corps  Ugisiali/f  sitting  in  silence, 
beard  them  defended  by  councillors  of  state  and  criticized  by 
membeis  of  the  Tribunate;  thereupon  it  passed  or  rejected 
such  proposals  by  secret  voting.  Thus,  the  initiative  in  law- 
making lay  with  the  Council  of  State;  but,  as  its  members  were 
all  chosen  by  the  First  Consul,  it  is  dear  that  that  Important 
duty  was  vested  really  in  him.  The  executive  powers  were 
placed  almost  entirely  in  his  hands,  as  wiU  be  seen  by  the  terms  of 
article  41  which  defined  his  functions:  "The  First  Consul 
promulgates  the  laws;  he  appoints  and  dismisvs  at  will  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  State,  the  ministers,  the  ambassadors 
and  other  Vawh'ng  agents  serving  abroad,  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  the  members  of  local  administrative  bodies  and  the 
commissioners  of  government  attached  to  the  tribunals.  He 
names  aU  the  judges  for  criminal  and  dvil  cases,  other  than  the 
juges  de  paix  (magbtrates)  and  the  judges  of  the  Cow  dt  cassation, 
without  having  the  power  to  discharge  them." — ^As  for  the  second 
and  third  consuls,  thdr  functions  were  almost  entirely  con- 
sclutive  and  formal,  their  opposition  bdng  recorded,  but 
having  no  further  significance  against  the  fiat  of  the  First  Consul. 
Bonaparte's  powers  were  subsequently  extended  in  the  years 
iSos,  1804  and  1S07;  but  it  is  dear  that  autocracy  was  prac- 
tically established  by  his  own  action  in  the  secret  commission 
of  X799.  The  new  constitution  was  promulgated  on  the  xsth  of 
December  1799  and  in  a  pl6bisdte  held  during  January  x8oo  it 
received  the  support  of  3,oxx/)07  voters,  only  1562  persons 
voting  against  it.  The  fact  that  the  three  new  cons^  had 
oiteied  npon  office  and  set  the  constitutional  machinery  in 
motioo  fully  six  weeks  before  the  completion  of  the  pl£bisdte, 
detracts  somewhat  from  the  impressiveness  of  the  wx  populi 

00  that  occasion. 

Bonaparte  selected  his  ministers  with  much  skUl.  They  were 
Talleyrand,  Foreign  Affairs;  Berthier,  War;  Abrial,  Justice; 
Luden  Bonaparte,  Inferior;  Gaudin,  Finance;  Foriait,  Navy 
and  Colonies.  Maret  became  secretary  of  state  to  the  consuls. 
Bonaparte's  selection  gave  general  satisfaction,  as  also  did  the 
personnd  of  the  Coundl  of  State  (divided  Into  five  sections  for 
the  chief  spheres  of  govenunent)  and  of  the  other  organs  of  state. 
Many  of  the  furious  Terrorists  now  became  quiet  and  active 
coundUors  or  administrators,  the  First  Consul  adopting  the  plan 

01  mohxplying  "  places,"  of  overwhelming  all  officials  with  work, 
and  tA  busying  the  watch-dogs  of  the  Jacobinical  party  by 
"  throwing  them  bones  to  gnaw." 

In  orr  survey  of  the  career  of  Napoleon,  we  have  now  reached 
the  time  of  the  Consulate  (November  1799-May  1804),  which 
marks  the  xenath  of  his  mental  powers  and  creative  activity. 
Eztemally,  and  in  a  personal  sense,  the  period  falls  into  two 
parts.  The  former  of  these  extends  to  August  1802,  when  the 
powers  of  the  First  Consul,  which  had  been  decmd  for  ten  years, 
were  prolonged  to  the  duration  of  his  life.  But  in  another  and 
wider  sense  the  Consulate  has  a  well-defined  unity;  it  is  the 
time  when  France  gained  most  of  her  institutions  and  Uie  essentials 
of  her  machinery  of  government. 

The  reader  b  referred  to  the  article  FsANCS  (loto  amd  InsHlutions) 
lot  the  fhfonnatioa  ies^ectiiw  the  various  codes  dating  from  this 
period,  and  to  the  article  Concordat  for  the  famous  measure 
vfaerefay  Napoleon  re-estabtiahcd  official  relations  between  the  state 
aad  the  diarch  in  France.  More  prentnsr  even  than  that  question 
«a9  the  regulation  of  local  government.  Bonaparte's  action  in  this 
matter  was  so  characteristic  as  to  deserve  cioae  attention.  Un- 
doubtedly the  question  was  one  of  neat  importance;  for  local  affairs 
had  fallen  into  chaos.  The  aim  of  the  constituent  assembly  in  its 
drpaitnental  system  O789-17QO)  had  been  to  vest  local  affairs 
ultiiBatdy  in  councils  oected  ov  universal  suffrage,  alike  in  the 
dqwrtmeot  and  in  the  three  smaller  areas  within  it.  These  councils 
and  the  eaecutive  officers  dependent  on  them  soon  proved  to  be  un- 
able to  manage  even  local  affairs  efficiently,  while  they  were  very 


lax  in  thecoOectioo  of  the  national  taxes  unwisely  entrusted  to  them. 
Lack  of  central  control  over  the  virtually  independent  communes 
(over  forty  thousand  in  number)  led  to  a  sharp  rebound  under  the 
Convention,  when  all  matters  of  importance  were  disposed  of  by 
commianoners  appointed  by  that  body.  The  relations  between 
national  and  Idcsl  authorities  fluctuated  considerably  during  the 
Directory;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  constitution  of  December 
1 799  placed  k)cal  administration  merdy  under  the  control  of  ministers 
at  Paris.  Everything,  therefore,  portended  a  change  in  this  sphere, 
but  few  persons  expected  a  change  so  drastic  as  that  which  Bonaparte 
now  brought  about  in  the  measure  of  28  Pluvidse,  year  VIII.  (16th 
of  February  1800).  Certainly  no  measure  marked  more  clearly  the 
abandonment  of  democratic  ideals.  The  powers  formerly  vested  in 
elective  bodies  were  now  to  be  wielded  by  prefects  and  sub^prefects, 
nominated  by  the  First  Consul  and  responsible  to  him.  The  dective 
councib  for  the  department  and  for  the  arrondisstment  (a  new  area 
which  replaced  the  "  districts  "  of  the  year  1795)  continued  to  exist, 
but  they  sat  only  for  a  fortnieht  in  the  year  and  had  to  deal  mainly 
with  the  assessment  of  taxes  for  thdr  respective  areas.  They  might 
be  consulted  by  the  prefect  or  sub-prefect;  but  they  had  no  hold 
over  him.  The  munidpal  councils  had  slightly  larger  powers, 
relatii^  to  loans,  octrois,  &c  But  the  chief  muntdpal  officer,  the 
mayor,  was  chosen  by  the  prefect.  The  pdice  of  all  towns  containing 
more  than  100,000  inhabitants  was  controlled  by  the  central 
govenunent. 

It  u  significant  that  Bonaparte  proposed  this  biU  (drafted  in  the 
Council  of  State^  to  the  Tribunate  and  the  Corps  Legislatif  on  the 
very  day  on  which  it  was  first  certainly  known  that  France  had 
aooeptea  the  new  constitution.  The  miposition  in  the  Tribunate 
was  sharp,  but  was  paralysed  by  the  knowled^  of  the  fact  just 
named  and  by  the  lack  01  a  free  press.  The  bill  passed  there  by 
71  votes  to  25;  and  in  the  Cor^s  Ligishtif  by  217  to  68.  The 
acquiescenoe  of  these  bodies  in  the  transition  to  despotic  methods 
predisposed  the  public  to  a  nmilar  attitude  of  mind.  At  first  the 
sharpness  of  the  change  was  not  fully  apparent  owing  to  the  tactful 
choice  of  prefects  made  by  the  First  Consul;  but  bdore  long  their 
very  extensive  powers  were  seen  to  form  an  important  part  of  the 
new  machinery  of  autocracy.  In  this  connexion  we  may  note  that 
the  duturbances,  mainly  royalist  but  sometimes  Jacobinical,  in 
several  districts  of  France  enabled  Bonaparte  to  propose  the  estab- 
lishment in  the  troubled  districts  of  special  tribunals  for  the  trial  of 
all  offences  tending  to  disturb  the  general  peace.  Here  again  the 
Tribunate  offered  a  vehement  opposition  to  the  measure,  and  in 
spite  of  official  pressure  passed  the  bill  only  by  a  majority  of  dght. 
Becomine  Uw  on  18  PluviOse,  year  IX.  (6th  of  February  1801),  it 
enabled  the  government  to  supersede  the  ordinary  judicial  machinery 
forpolitical  offences  in  no  fewer  than  thirty-two  departments. 

EPooaparte  signalised  his  tenure  of  power  by  no  very  important 
devdopments  in  the  q>here  of  elementary  education.  This  was  left 
to  the  local  authorities,  and  led  to  little  result.  The  more  advanced 
schools,  known  aa  icoUs  centraUst  were  reconstituted  rither  as  icoUs 
ucondaires  or  aa  lyUes  by  the  law  of  the  ^oth  of  April  1802.  The 
former  of  these  were  designed  for  the  completion  of  the  training  of 
the  most  promising  pupfls  in  the  communal  elementary  schools, 
and  were  left  to  local  control  or  even  to  management  uy  private 
individuala.  Far  more  important,  however,  were  the  lycus,  where 
an  excellent  education  was  impojted,  semi-military  in  form  and 
under  the  control  of  government.  It  gained  valuable  powers  of 
patronage  by  foundin|(  6400  exhibitions  Jhoursts)  in  connexion  with 
the  lyeUs\  2400  of  which  were  reserved  for  the  sons  of  soldiera  and 
government  officials.  The  same  centralizing  tendency  is  strongly 
maiked  in  the  organisation  of  the  univernty  of  France,  the  general 
principle  of  which  was  set  forth  in  May  1806,  while  the  detaiu  were 
arranged  by  that  of  March  the  1 7th,  1 808.  It  was  designed  to  control 
all  the  educational  insdtutions  of  France,  both  public  and  private; 
and  it  did  so  with  two  exceptions,  the  Museum  and  the  CeUktfi  de 
Franc*.  The  discipline  was  strict.  Fidelity  to  the  emperor  and  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  formed  part  of  the  aims 
of  this  comprehennve  corporation.  Its  officera  were  required  to 
ob^  "  the  statutes  of  the  teaching  body,  which  have  for  their  object 
uniformity  of  instruction,  and  which  tend  to  form  for  the  state 
dtixena  attached  to  their  religion,  their  prince,  their  country  and 
their  family.**  These  words  sufficiently  illustrate  the  essentially 
political  character  of  the  institution.  Its  organization  was  com- 
pleted by  the  decree  of  the  isth  of  November  1811.  Napoleon's 
ideaa  on  the  education  of  girls  may  be  judged  by  this  extract  from 
hb  speech  at  the  Council  of  State  on  the  ist  of  March  1806:  "  I 
do  not  think  that  we  need  trouble  ourselves  with  any  plan  of  in- 
struction for  youngfemales:  they  cannot  be  better  brought  up  than 
by  thdr  mothen.  Tublic  education  is  not  suitable  for  them,  because 
they,  are  never  called  upon  to  act  in  public  Mannen  are  all  in  all 
to  them,  and  marriage  is  all  they  look  to." 

Returning  to  the  period  of  the  Consulate,  we  notice  the  founding 
of  an  institution  which  also^  had  its  complete  development  during 
the  Empire,  namely,  the  Legion  of  Honour  (19th  of  May  1802). 
Napoleon  intended  it  aa  a  protest  against  the  spirit  of  equality 
which  pervaded  revolutionary  thought.  In  one  respect  the  new 
institution  marked  an  enormous  advance  on  titles  of  nobility,  which 
had  been  granted  nearly  always  for  warlike  exploits,  or  merely 
as  a  mark  of  the  favour  of  the  sovereign.   The  First  Consul,  on  the 
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other  hand,  sought  to  recognize  and  reward  merit  in  all  walks  of  life. 
Nevertheless  his  proposal  met  with  strong  opposition  in  the  Corps 
Ltgiiiatif  and  Tnbunate,  where  members  saw  that  it  portended 
a  revival  of  the  older  distinction.  This  was  so:  abolished  in  1790 
by  the  constituent  assembly,  titles  of  nobility  were  virtually  restored 
by  Napoleon  in  1806  and  legally  in  1808.  Side  by  side  with  them 
there  continued  to  exbt  the  Legion  of  Honour.  It  was  organized 
in  fifteen  cohorts,  each  comprising  seven  grand  officers,  twenty  com- 
manders, thirty  officers  and  350  legionaries.  A  stipend,  ranging 
from  5000  francs  a  year  to  250  francs,  was  attached  to  each  grade  od 
the  institution.  The  benefits  attaching  to  membership  and  the 
number  of  the  members  were  increased  during  the  Empire,  when  the 
average  number  somewhat  exceeded  thirty  thousand.  Napoleon's 
aim  of  bidding  for  the  support  of  all^ble  men  b  disagreeably  promi- 
nent in  all  details  of  this  mstitution,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  tangible  outcome  of  the  conviction  which  he  thus  frankly  ex- 

Eressed:  "  In  ambition  is  to  be  found  the  chief  motive-force  of 
umanity;  and  a  man  puts  forth  his  best  powers  in  proportion  to 
his  hopes  of  advancement." 

The  success  of  Bonaparte  in  reorganizing  France  may  be  ascribed 
to  his  determined  practicality  and  to  his  perception  of  the  needs 
of  the  average  man.  Since  the  death  of  Mirabeau  no  one  had 
appeared  who  could  strike  the  happy  mean  and  enforce  his  will  on 
the  extremes  on  either  side.  Bonaparte  did  so  with  a  forcefulness 
rarely  possessed  by  that  usually  mediocre  creature,  the  moderate 
man. 

It  is  time  now  to  notice  the  chief  events  which  ensured  the 
ascendancy  of  Bonaparte.  Military,  diplomatic  and  police  affairs 
were  skilfully  made  to  conduce  to  that  result.  In  the  first  of 
these  spheres  the  victory  of  Marengo  (14th  of  June  1800)  was  of 
special  importance,  as  it  consolidated  the  reputation  of  Bonaparte 
at  a  time  when  republican  opposition  was  gathering  strength.  As 
Luden  Bonaparte  remarked,  if  Marengo  had  been  lost — ^and  it 
was  saved  only  by  Dcsaix  and  Kellermann — the  Bonaparte 
family  would  have  been  proscribed.  Negotiations  for  peace  now 
followed;  but  they  led  to  nothing,  until  Moreau's  triumph  at 
Hohenlinden  (December  and,  x8oo)  brought  the  court  of  Vienna 
to  a  state  of  despair.  By  the  treaty  with  Austria,  signed  by 
Joseph  Bonaparte  at  Lun£ville  on  the  gth  of  February  z8oi, 
France  regained  all  that  she  had  won  at  Campo  Formio,  much 
of  which  had  been  lost  for  a  time  in  the  war  of  the  Second  Coali- 
tion. True,  she  now  agreed  to  recognise  the  independence  of  the 
Cisalpine,  Ligurian,  Helvetic  and  Batavian  (Dutch)  republics; 
but  the  masterful  acquisitiveness  of  the  First  Consul  and  the 
weak  conduct  of  Austrian  and  British  affairs  at  that  time  soon 
made  that  clause  of  the  treaty  a  dead  letter.  Bonaparte  mean- 
while, by  dexterous  behaviour  to  Paul  I.  of  Russia,  had  won 
the  friendship  of  that  potentate,  whose  resentment  against  his 
former  allies,  Austria  and  England,  facilitated  a  re-grouping  of 
the  Powers.  The  new  Franco-Russian  entenU  helped  on  the 
formation  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  League  and  led  to  the  con- 
coction of  schemes  for  the  driving  of  the  British  from  India. 
But  these  undertakings  were  thwarted  in  March-April  1801  by 
the  murder  of  the  tsar  Paul  and  by  Nelson's  victory  at  Copen- 
hagen. The  advent  of  the  more  peaceful  and  Anglophile  tsar, 
Alexander  I.  (f.v.),  brought  about  the  dissolution  of  the  League, 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  oriental  schemes  which  Bonaparte 
had  so  closely  at  heart.  Another  disappointment  befel  him  in  the 
same  quarter,  the  surrender  of  the  French  forces  in  Egypt  to 
the  British  ejq>edition  commanded  first  by  General  Abercromby 
and  afterwards  by  General  John  Hely-Hutchinson  (30th  of 
August  1801). 

These  events  disposed  both  Bonaparte  and  the  British  cabinet 
towards  peace.  He  was  all  powerful  on  land,  they  on  the  sea; 
and  for  the  present  each  was  powerless  to  harm  the  other. 
Bonaparte  in  particular  discerned  the  advantages  which  peace 
would  bring  in  the  consolidation  of  his  position.  The  beginning 
of  negotiations  had  been  somewhat  facilitated  by  the  resignation 
of  Pitt  (4th  of  February  x8oi)  and  the  advent  to  office  of  Henry 
Addington.  Bonaparte,  perceiving  the  weakness  of  Addington, 
both  as  a  man  and  as  a  minister,  pressed  him  hard;  and  both  the 
Preliminaries  of  Peace,  concluded  at  London  on  the  xst  of  October 
180X,  and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  (27th  of  March  1802) 
were  such  as  to  spread  through  the  United  Kingdom  a  feeling  of 
annoyance.  In  everything  which  related  to  the  continent  of 
Europe  and  to  the  resumption  of  trade  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  France.  Bonaparte  bad  his  way;  and  he  abated 


his  demands  only  in  a  few  questions  relating  to  India  and  New- 
foundland. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  may  be  thus  summarized: 
Great  Britain  restored  to  France  the  colonial  possessions  (almost 
the  whole  of  the  French  colonial  empire)  conquered  in  the  late 
war.  Of  their  many  maritime  conquests  the  British  retained 
only  the  Spanish  island  of  Trinidad  and  the  Dutch  settlements 
in  Ceylon.  Their  other  conquests  at  the  expense  of  these  allies 
of  France  were  restored  to  them,  including  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  Dutch.  France  recognized  the  integrity' of  the 
Turkish  Empire  and  promised  an  indemnity  to  the  House  of 
Orange  exiled  from  the  Batavian  (Dutch)  Republic  since  X794* 
She  further  agreed  to  evacuate  the  papal  sutes,  Taranto  and 
other  towns  in  the  Mediterranean  coasts  which  she  had  occupied. 
The  independence  of  the  Ionian  Isles  (now  reconstituted  as  the 
Republic  of  the  Seven  Islands)  was  guaranteed.  As  to  Malta, 
the  United  Kingdom  was  to  restore  it  to  the  order  of  St  John 
(its  possessors  previous  to  1798)  when  the  Great  Powers  had 
guaranteed  its  independence.  It  was  to  receive  A  Neapolitan 
garrison  for  a  year,  and,  if  necessary,  for  a  longer  time. . 

No  event  in  the  life  of  Bonaparte  was  more  auspicious  than  the 
conclusion  of  this  highly  advantageous  bargain.  By  retaining 
nearly  all  the  continental  conquests  of  France,  and  by  recovering 
every  one  of  those  which  the  British  had  made  at  her.  expense 
beyond  the  seas,  he  achieved  a>  feat  which  was  far  beyond  the 
powers  even  of  Lotiis  XIV. '  The  gratitude  of  the  French  for 
this  triumph  found  expression  in  a  proposal,  enumating  from  the 
Tribunate,  that  the  First  Consul  should  receive  a  pledge  of  the 
gratitude  of  the  luition.  When  referred  to  the  senate,  the 
matter  underwent  secret  manipulation,  largely  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Cambac^r^;  but  the  republican  instinct  even  in  the 
senate  was  sufficiently  strong  to  thwart  the  intrigues  of  the  second 
consul;  and  that  body  on  the  8th  of  May  merely  re-elected 
Bonaparte  for  a  second  term  of  ten  years  after  the  expiration 
of  the  first  decennial  term  for  which  he  was  chosen.  This  fell 
far  short  of  his  desires,  and  he  now  dexterously  referred  the 
whole  question  to  the  nation  at  large.  The  Council  of  State, 
acting  on  a  suggestion  made  by  Cambac^rfts,  now  intervened  wilh 
telling  effect.  It  altered  the  wording  of  the  senatorial  proposal 
in  such  a  way  that  the  nation  was  asked  to  vote  on  the  question : 
"  Is  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  be  made  Consul  for  Life  ? ''  France 
responded  by  an  overwhelming  affirmative,  5,568,885  votes  being 
cast  for  the  proposal  and  only  8374  against  it. 

Napoleon  (who  now  used  his  Christian  name  instead  of  the 
surname  Bonaparte)  thereupon  sent  proposals  for  variotis  changes 
in  the  constitution,  which  were  at  once  registered  by  the  obsequious 
Coundl  of  State  and  the  Senate  on  the  4th  of  August  (x6  Thcr- 
midor)  i8oa.  Besides  holding  his  powers  for  life,  he  now  gained 
the  right  of  nominating  his  successor.  He  alone  could  ratify 
treaties  of  peace  arid  alUancc,  and  on  his  nomination  fifty-four 
senators  were  added  to  the  senate,  which  thereafter  numbered 
one  hundred  and  twenty  members  appointed  by  him  alone. 
This  body  received  the  right  of  deciding  by  senatus  amsuUa  aJtt 
questions  not  provided  for  by  the  constitution;  the  Corps 
Ligislatif  and  Tribunate  might  also  thenceforth  be  dissolved  at 
it^  bidding.  In  short,  the  First  Consul  now  became  the  irre- 
sponsible ruler  of  France,  governing  the  country  through  the 
ministry,  the  Council  of  State  and  the  Senate.  As  for  the 
chambers,  based  avowedly  on  universal  suffrage,  their  existence 
thenceforth  was  ornamental  or  septdchral.  The  constitutional 
changes  of  August  1803,  initiated  solely  by  Bonaparte,  made 
France  an  absolute  monarchy.  The  name  of  Empire  was  not 
adopted  until  nearly  two  years  Uter;  bat  the  change  then 
brought  about  was  scarcely  more  than  titular. 

In  order  to  understand  the  utter  tnabilitv  of  the  old  republicaa 
party  to  withstand  these  changes,  it  is  needful  to  retrsoe  our  steps 
and  consider  the  skilful  use  made  by  Bonaparte  of  plots  and  dasturcH 
ances  as  they  occurred.  As  was  natural,  when  he  sought  to  steer  a 
middle  course  between  the  Scylla  of  royalism  and  the  Charybdis  of 
Jacobinism,  disturbances  were  to  be  expected  on  both  sides  of  the 
consular  ship  of  state.  The  first  of  these  was  an  unimportant  affair, 
probably  nursed  by  the  agents  protocaUurs  of  Fouclw's  ubiquitous 
police.    It  purported  to  be  an  undertaking  entered  into  by  a  few 
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sigDaturc  of  tbc  peace  of  Amieiu  (17th  of  Uarch  iSoi),  be  bad 
effected  chance*  in  Ibe  codsU'iuiuid  of  (he  Bilavian  (Dutch) 
republic,  which  pUod  power  in  the  hoDds  of  the  French  patty 
and  enabled  him  to  keep  French  Iroopi  in  the  chief  Dutch 
tortmiei,  dcipiie  Ibe  recenll]'  ligned  iruty  of  LuafviUe  which 
gumnieed  (he  independence  of  that  republic.  Hii  treaiment 
of  the  Italian*  wa*  equally  bich-handed.  In  September  iSoi  he 
be*lowed  on  the  Ciailpine  tepuUic  1 


thai. 


Net: 


lofth 


phile  parly  in  that  republic  to  Lyon*  ia  the  early  day*  of  1801, 
in  order  to  arrange  with  then  the  appointment  of  the  chieli  of 
(he  executive.  It  toon  appeared  that  the  real  tin  of  the  nieetiag 
waa  to  male  Bonaparte  pretident.  He  te(  it  be  known  that 
he  ilrongly  disapproved  of  their  propou]  to  elect  Count  Held, 

given  by  Ttlleyiand  ihowed  (be  retaon  for  hii  diaapprovaL 
Tlie  deputies  thereupon  elected  Bonaparte.  As  for  the  nci^bour- 
Ing  land,  Piedmonl,  it  was  already  French  in  tU  bu(  name.  On 
the  rift  of  April  1801  he  iBucd  a  decree  which  ouatitutcd 
Piedmont  a*  a  rmlitary  district  dependent  on  Fixnce;  for 
variout  reuoni  be  postponed  the  final  act  of  incorporation  t4> 
the  list  of  September  iBo).  The  Genoese  republic  a  tittle  cariier 
underwent  at  his  hand  changes  which  made  its  doge  all-powerful 
ia  local  affain,  but  a  mere  puppel  in  the  handa  of  Bonaparte. 

for  in  igoi  he  inntfoimed  tbe  gnnd  duchy  of  Tuscany  into  the 
kingdom  of  Etruiia  for  Ihe  duke  of  Pirmaj  and,  seeing  that  th*t 
promotion  added  lustre  (o  the  fortune*  of  the  duchesa  of  Parma 
(a  Spanish  infanta),  Spain  consented  Umcly  enough  to  the  ceoion 
of  Louisiana  to  France.  Tlie  eSecl  of  these  ciliaordiaary 
changes,  (hen,  was  the  carrying  out  of  Napoleonic  saliapiei  in 
the  north  and  centre  of  I(aly  in  a  way  otteHy  incaniisleal  with 
tbe  treaty  of  Lunfvillc;  and  the  weaknesa  with  which  the  coutU 
of  London  and  Viovia  looked  on  at  these  ^nguluw  eveot*  con- 
firmed Bonaparte  in  the  belief  that  he  could  do  what  be  would 
with  neighbouring  stales.  The  policy  of  the  French  levolutioDEaU 
had  been  to  surround  France  with  free  and  allied  republics.  The 
policy  ol  the  First  Consul  was  (o  transform  them  into  ttibuluic* 
wbicb  copied  with  chameleonic  fidelity  the  political  ftahion*  he 
himself  set  at  Pari*. 

Of  all  these  interventions  the  most  Jiulifiable  and  beneficent, 
perhaps,  was  that  which  related  to  the  Swisi  canton*.  Whether 
his  agent*  did,  or  did  not,  pour  oO  on  the  flams  of  dvil  strife, 
which  be  thereupon  ijuenchcd  by  his  Act  of  Mediation,  tgih  ol 
February  iBa3,  is  a  complei  question.  The  settlement  which 
he  thereby  imposed  was  in  many  ways  eiccllenti  but  it  was 
dearly  purchased  by  the  complete  ascendancy  of  Bonaparte 
in  all  impoitanl  tflaiij,  and  by  it      '  '      '       ' 


rigorously  enforced. 

The  le^ccupalion  of  Switzerland  by  French  troops  in  October 
iSoi  wrought  English  opinion  to  a  state  of  indignation  against 
Ibe  auLocral  who  was  miking  conquests  more  quickly  in  lime 
of  peace  than  he  had  done  by  his  sword;  and  the  irritation 
increased  when,  on  tbe  99th  of  January  1S03,  he  publicly  stated: 
"  It  i*  recognized  by  Europe  that  Italy  and  Holland,  as  well  as 
SwitteiUind,  are  at  (he  disposal  of  France,"  Another  act  of 
hi*  at  that  lime  made  still  more  strongly  for  war.  On  (he  joth 
ol  January  he  caused  the  official  French  paper,  the  Umiltur, 
to  publish  in  cileiue  a  confidential  report  sent   by  Colonel 

Levant.  In  it  there  occurred  the  threatening  phrase:  "  Sii 
thoutand  French  would  at  present  be  enough  to  conquer  Egypt." 
An  equally  signilicani  him,  that  the  Ionian  Isles  mighi  easily 
be  regained  by  France,  further  helped  to  open  Ihe  eyes  of  (he 
purblind  Addirgton  mLnlatty  to  Ihe  resolve  of  Napoleon  to  make 
the  Medileiranean  a  French  lake.  Uinistcrt  were  alio  deeply 
concerned  al  the  continued  occupation  of  Holland  by  French 
Iroopi.  which  made  IhaC  country  and,  therefore,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  absolutely  dependent  on  France.  They  *ccordingly 
resolved  not  10  give  up  Malta  unless  Lord  Whitwonh,  theBriiith 
Piiii.  "  received  a  ulisfaclory  eipltnaliaii " 


zoo 
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relative  to  the  Sebastian!  report.  .Napoleon's  refusal  to  give  this, 
and  his  complaint  that  Great  Britain  had  neglected  to  comply 
with  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  brought 
Anglo-French  relations  to  an  acute  phase.  By  great  dexterity 
he  succeeded  in  turning  public  attention  almost  solely  to  the 
fact  that  Britain  had  not  evacuated  Malta.  This  is  probably 
the  sense  in  which  we  may  interpret  his  tirade  against  Lord 
Whitworth  at  the  diplomatic  drde  on  the  13th  of  March.  While 
not  using  threats  of  personal  violence,  as  was  generally  reported 
at  the  time,  his  language  was  threatening  and  offensive.  Annoyed 
by  Whitworth's  imperturbable  demeanour,  he  ended  with  these 
words:  "  You  must  respect  treaties,  then:  woe  to  those  who  do 
not  respect  treaties.  They  shall  answer  for  it  to  all  Europe." 
The  news  of  the  strengthening  of  the  British  army  and  navy 
lately  announced  in  the  king's  speech  had  perhaps  annoyed  him; 
but  seeing  that  his  outbursts  of  passion  were  nearly  always  the 
result  of  calculation — he  once  stated,  pointing  to  his  chin,  that 
temper  only  mounted  that  high  with  him — his  design,  doubtless, 
was  to  set  men  everywhere  talking  about  the  perfidy  of  Albion. 
If  so,  he  succeeded.  His  own  violations  of  the  treaties  of  Lun^ville 
and  Amiens  were  overlooked;  and  in  particular  men  forgot 
that  the  weakening  of  the  Knights  of  St  John  by  the  recent 
confiscation  of  their  lands  in  France  and  Spain,  and  the  pro- 
tracted delay  of  Rusda  and  Prussia  to  guarantee  their  tenure 
of  power  in  Malta,  furnished  England  with  good  reasons  for 
a^eeping  her  hold  on  that  island.  On  the  4th  of  April  the 
Addington  cabinet  made  proposals  with  a  view  to  compensation. 
In  return  for  the  great  accessions  of  power  to  France  since  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  (Elba,  it  may  be  noted,  was  annexed  in  August 
1802)  Great  Britain  was  to  retain  Malta  for  ten  years  and  to 
acquire  the  small  island  of  Lampedusa  in  perpetuity.  French 
troops  were  also  required  to  withdraw  from  Holland  and  Switzer- 
land, and  thus  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Lun^ville.  Despite 
the  urgent'  efforts  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Talleyrand  to  bend 
the  First  Consul,  he  refused  to  listen  to  these  proposals.  Finally, 
on  the  7th  of  May,  the  British  government  sent  a  secret  offer 
to  withdraw  from  Malta  as  soon  as  the  French  evacuated  Holland. 
To  this  also  Napoleon  demurred.  The  rupture,  therefore,  took 
place  in  the  middle  of  May;  and  on  a  flimsy  pretext  the  First 
Consul  ordered  the  detention  in  France  of  idl  English  persons. 

The  reasons  for  his  annoyance  are  now  well  known.  It  b 
certain  that  he  was  preparing  to  renew  the  struggle  for  the 
mastery  of  the  seas  and  of  the  Orient,  which  must  break  out 
if  he  held  to  his  present  resolve  to  found  a  great  colonial  empire. 
But  he  needed  time  in  order  to  build  a  navy  and  to  prepare  for 
the  execution  of  the  schemes  for  the  overthrow  of  the  British 
power  in  India,  which  he  had  lately  outlined  to  General  Decaen, 
the  new  governor  of  the  French  possessions  in  that  land.  The 
sailing  of  Decaen's  squadron  early  in  March  1803  had  alarmed 
the  British  ministers  and  doubtless  confirmed  their  resolve  to 
have  the  question  of  peace  or  war  settled  speedily.  Whitworth 
also  warned  them  on  the  aoth  of  April  that  "  the  chief  motives 
for  delay  are  that  they  (the  French)  are  totally  unprepared  for  a 
naval  war."  This  was  quite  correct.  Napoleon  wished  to  post- 
pone the  rupture  for  fully  eighteen  months,  as  is  shown  by  his 
secret  instructions  to  Decaen.  The  British  government  did  not 
know  the  whole  truth;  but,  knowing  the  character  of  Napoleon, 
it  saw  that  peace  was  as  dangerous  as  war.  In  any  case,  it  sent 
the  proposals  of  the  4th  of  April  in  order  to  test  the  sincerity  of 
his  recent  offer  of  compensation  to  England.  He  refused  them, 
mainly,  it  would  seem,  because  he  could  not  believe  that  Che 
Addington  ministry  could  be  firm;  and  in  his  rage  at  the  dis- 
covery of  his  error  he  revenged  himself  ignobly  on  British 
tourists  and  traders  in  France. 

He  now  threw  all  his  energies  into  the  task  of  marshalling  the 
forces  of  France  and  his  vassal  states  fdr  the  overthrow  of 
"perfidious  Albion."  Naval  preparations  went  on  apace  at 
all  the  dockyards,  and  numbers  of  fial-bottomed  boats  were 
built  or  repaired  at  the  northern  harbours.  DisreganUng  the 
jieutrality  of  the  Germanic  System,  Napoleon  sent  a  strong 
French  corps  to  overrun  Hanover,  while  he  despatched  General 
Gouvion  St  Cyr  to  occupy  Taranto  and  other  dominating 


positions  in  the  south-east  of  the  kugdom  of  Naples.  Exactions 
at  the  expense  of  Hanover  and  Naples  helped  to  lighten  the 
burdens  of  French  finance;  Napoleon's  sale  of  Louisiana  to 
the  United  States  early  in  1803  for  60,000,000  francs  brought 
further  relief  to  the  French  treasury;  and  by  pressing  hard  on 
his  ally,  Spain,  he  compelled  her  to  exchange  the  armed  help 
which  he  had  a  right  to  claim,  for  an  annual  subsidy  of  £2,880,000. 
Through  Spain  he  then  threatened  Portugal  with  extinction 
unless  she  too  paid  a  heavy  subady,  a  demand  with  which  the 
court  of  Usbon  was  fain  to  comply. 

Thus  the  first  months  of  the  war  served  to  differentiate  the 
two  belligerents.  England  made  short  work  of  the  French 
squadrons  and  colonics,  particularly  in  the  West  Indies,  while 
Napoleon  became  more  than  ever  the  master  of  central  and 
southern  Europe.  The  whole  course  of  the  war  was  to  emphasize 
this  distinction  between  the  Sea  Power  and  the  Land  Power; 
and  in  this  fact  lay  the  source  of  Napoleon's  ascendancy  in  France 
and  neighbouring  lands,  as  also  of  his  final  overthrow. 

Napoleon's  utter  disregard  of  the  neutrality  of  neighbouring 
states  was  soon  to  be  revealed  in  the  course  of  a  royalist  plot 
which  helped  him  to  the  imperial  title.  Georges  Cadoudal, 
General  Pichegru  and  other  devoted  royalists  had  concocted 
with  the  comte  d'Artois  (afterwards  Charles  X.  of  .France)  in 
London  a  scheme  for  the  kidnapping  (or  more  probably  the 
murder)  of  the  First  Consul.  The  Frendi  police  certainly  knew 
of  the  plot,  allowed  the  conspirators  to  come  to  Paris,  arrested 
them  there,  and  also  on  the  x6th  of  February  1804  General 
Moreau,  with  whom  Pichegru  had  two  or  three  secret  conferences. 
This  was  much;  for  Moreau,  though  indolent  and  incapable  in 
political  affairs,  was  still  immensely  popular  in  the  army  (always 
more  republican  than  the  civilians)  and  might  conceivably  head 
&  republican  movement  against  the  autocrat.  .  But  far  more  was 
to  follow.  Failing  through  his  police  to  luit  the  comte  d'Artois 
to  land  in  Normandy,  Napoleon  pounced  on  a  sdon  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon  who  was  within  his  reach.  The  young  due  d'Enghien 
was  then  residing  at  Ettenheim  in  Baden  near  the  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  He  had  served  in  the  army  of  his  grandfather,  the  prince 
of  Cond6,  during  the  recent  war;  and  Bonaparte  believed  for 
a  time  that  he  was  an  accomplice  to  the  Cadoudal-Pichegru  plot. 
He  therefore  sent  orders  to  have  him  seized  by  French  soldiers 
and  brought  to  Vincennes  near  Paris.  The  order  was  skilfully 
obeyed,  and  the  prince  was  hurried  before  a  court-martial  hastily 
summoned  at  that  castle.  Before  they  passed  the  verdict, 
Napolebn  came  to  see  that  his  victim  was  innocent  of  any 
participation  in  the  plot.  Nevertheless  he  was  executed  (aist 
of  March  1804).  It  is  noteworthy  that  though  Napoleon  at 
times  sought  to  shift  the  responsibility  for  this  deed  on  Talleyrand 
or  Savary,  yet  durin|^  his  voyage  to  St  Helena,  as  also  in  his  will, 
he  frankly  avowed  his  responsibility  for  it  and  asserted  that  in 
the  like  circumstances  he  would  do  the  same  again. 

The  horror  aroused  by  this  crime  did  not  long  deaden  the  feeling, 
at  least  in  official  circles,  that  something  must  be  done  to  intro- 
duce the  principle  of  heredity,  as  the  surest  m^ans  of  counterail- 
ing  the  aims  of  conspirators.  The  senate,"  as  usual,  took  the 
lead  in  suggesting  some  such  change  in  the  constitution;  and 
it  besought  Napoleon  "  to  complete  his'work  by  rendering  it,  like 
his  glory,  immortal"  Other  official  addresses  of  the  sanoe 
general  tenour  flowed  in;  and  even  the  tribunate  showed  its 
dodBty  by  proposing  that  the  imperial  dignity  should  be  declared 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  Bonaparte  (3rd  dF  May).  Napoleon 
thereupon  invited  the  senate  to  "  make  luiown  to  him  its  thoughts 
completely."  The  senate  and  the  tribunate  each  appointed  a 
Qommission  to  deal  with  the  matter,  with  the  result  which  every 
one  foresaw.  Camot  alone  in  the  tribunate  protested  against 
the  measure.  The  other  councils  adopted  it  almost  unanimously. 
The  Senatus  ConsuUum  of  the  i8th  of  May  1804  awarded  to 
Napoleon  the  title  of  emperor,  the  successbn  (in  case  he  had  no 
heir)  devolving  in  turn  upon  the  descendants  of  Joseph  and 
Louis  Bonaparte  (Luden  and  Jerome  were  for  the  present  ex- 
cluded from  the  succession  owing  to  their. having  contracted 
marriages  displeasing  to  Napoleon).  In  a  pWnseUe  taken  on  the 
subject  of  the  imperial  title  and  the  law  d  succesuon,  there  were 
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by  iIm  junificktion  of  tBc  tea  of  l^  FinI  Coniu)  aod  the  pledge 
lor  the  graxaaa  of  ihe  emperor  Nipolcoa.  The  lepublicui 
io  neuljr  eitty  att  voted  for  blm:  ud  it  b  lignifinnL  of  the 
curiou  tnad  ol  Freodi  tbou^  that  the  new  Imperial  con- 
oitniiaa  of  the  iSUi  ol  U»y  1&14  opened  wilh  the  woidii 
'  The  (oveRunent  o(  llw  Etqjubhc  ii  coctded  tn  ui  emperor, 
wki  takes  the  title  Emperor  ol  the  Fieach." 

TIk  chuif««  broflEbt  about  by  (hit  canititiitioD  nre  mainly 
dialir.  Napoleon'*  poven  u  Fust  Consul  for  Life  vere  »  wide 
u  10  lender  much  eneniioa  baih  (UpcrflDima  and  innoHililei  but 
ke  auy  note  bcie  that  ibc  leDate  aaw  gained  a  funbcr  aeceiaian 
It  ainbotiiy  at  the  eipeiw  of  the  two  iegUallve  bodlca:  wd 
pnetiiallr  hciilalioii  ntcd  with  Ihe  emperor,  wfuaeot  Uidecmct 
la  the  Roale  to  be  icpAo^d  aa  jtfuUu  annlta,  Napoleoa^a  chief 
ivcrwo.  tbe  tribunate,  wu  alio  (Uvidcd  Into  three  •action,  dealinc 
Miih  lepalatioti,  laDiAe  aAaira  and  finaacfr— a  tfivina  which  preluded 
in  eatiR  •uppnsioa  in  i9d7.  Men  bBponau  wen  the  titular 
Lhanga  Napolaoa.  m  wv  have  nca,  Ad  not  venture  to  create  an 
erder  of  nobifity  until  iloS,  bin  h*  at  ODce  eatabllahed  ao  imperial 
tiowdiT.  Firit  aiae  the  Freoch  prioceh  namdy,  the  bntben  of 
the  eutuemr;  ax  Brand  iaipefial  Agaltiea  wen  alio  inatituted,  vii. 
Ihoee  oi  the  grandrbctnr  (Joeeph  Bosnpute),  aidKhaacdlor  of  the 
empire  (CwntacMi).  wa-chaocdlor  of  Man  (Enftag  dg  Bcau- 
bannla).  4Ah-treaaurer  (Letinm},  oootable  (Louia  Booapane), 
gnnd  adi^ral  (Mdru).    Tbeee  ni  formed  tho  empenr'B  gnnd 


AniniU,  Laanei,  Jauidan,  Ney,  Sou^  61 
MoMjy.  Mortler  and  Beraa^ne^^ow 

■pf*-*— *■     Nest  lame  d^itiea  of  a  il^hdy  lowtf  rank.  ■ 

IhoK  id  grand  almoner  (FaKh), grand  nunhal  of  the  palace  (Duroc). 
inad  efanmberbin  (Talleynivl),  grand  maater  of  the  bone  (Caulila- 
ceHt),  pud  hBtman  (Beruuer).  grand  matter  at  cereoonin 
(Sicart.  These  with  ■  boat  of  laaer  diiiuliea  built  up  the  imperial 
iSSiitr  and  enabkd  the  cooit  quicldy  to  devdop  on  Ihe  linn  of 
the  cU  moonrdiy,  lO  far  *a  rulea  of  eciquette  and  adf-conicioiii 

crtlwIaKoflberej 


Bd  guHty  id  partidpatlng  in  the  royaliat  plot-   Thernipon 

'rr  to  grace  the  new  Miginw  by  "  act -■ -' 

'--  beiag  nndcrwood  that  he  mvK  I 

or  the  United  Stalea.    Senlence 

Ito™.    On  Joamhlne'i  e 

t  for  tight  of  the  well-n 

:d  June.    The  brave  Bieion  peas 


o  Cileiidar, 


w  able  by  degreea  to  diipem 
a  (the  hit  to  go  wai  the  Republic 

'e  iM  of  January  i9o6),  and  the  icene  at  lac 
«  Dame  on  the  2ad  ol  December  i8ot  was 
frankly  imperial  io  eplendour  and  b  the  cgotiim  which  led 
Ntpoleao  lo  wave  aiide  the  pope,  IHua  VIL,  at  the  (upreme 
Boaieat  and  Qown  hipiolf.  It  n  votthy  of  note  that  Jgaephine 
llvn  wrai  a  triumph  over  Joaeph  Bonaparte  and  hia  titttn^ 
■ha  had  been  iDlriguing  (o  cflect  ■  divorce.  Napoleoa,  though 
be  did  not  bar  the  door  abaohitely  agaliut  tuch  t.  proceeding, 
tneied  ber  her  beart'i  deaira  by  aecntlygoiiig  throng  >  rcG^u* 
(erema^  on  the  evening  betore  the  eotaikUioD.  Itwuperfcrmed 
t^  Feicfa,  now  ■  cardinal:  but  KapoleoD  anid  aftenrardi  urge 
the  claim  thai  all  the  lec>l  (otmaliliei  hhd  not  been  cecniliecl 
with;  and  the  motive  for  tha  catttitge  may  probably  be  foaod 
m  the  lehaal  of  the  pope  lo  appeal  at  the  corooaCion  ODleu  (he 
kcma  civil  conlnct  wai  replaced  by  the  itligioui  rite. 

Ai  ha^owd  al  every  Mage  d  Napokoa'a  advancement, 
the  itata  trfbmwy  lo  Friuce  oaderwent  change*  corre^nDding 
lo  Iboae  occurring  al  Ptrii.  T^  moM  [mportant  of  theae  wai 
tbc  enctioo  of  mevarcliy  In  North  Italy.  Hie  Italian  republic 
(loraKiiy  the  QnlpiDe  lepabllc)  became  the  kingdoai  ol  Italy. 


At  Bnl  Napoleon  deiired  to  endow  JoMpb,  ot,  oo  bii  itfuial, 
Louia,  with  the  crown  of  the  new  kingdom.  They,  however. 
reluied  to  place  themaelvei  out  of  the  line  of  direct  aucoeuion 
in  France,  ai  Napoleon  required,  in  caw  they  accepted  thii  new 
dignity.  RnaBy,  he  reaolved  to  take  the  lille  hinuelf.  The 
obaaquioua  autboriliei  at  Milan  at  once  furthered  his  deaign  by 
■ending  id  addtesi  Io  him,  by  requeating  the  eitabliihment  irf 
royally,  and  on  Ihe  ijlh  ot  March  1B05  by  offering  the  crown  to 
him.  On  the  i«th  of  May  he  crowned  hinuelf  in  the  cathedral 
at  Milan  .with  tbe  iron  crown  of  the  old  Lombard  kingi,  amidst 
lurroundlngi  of  tbe  utmost  splendour.  On  the  7th  of  June 
he  iiaued  a  decree  conferring  the  dignity  of  viceroy  on  Eugene  <te 
Bcauhamaia,  hiastepaon;  but  everything  showed  that  Napoleon'* 
will  was  to  be  law;  and  the  great  paHTT)  at  once  saw  that 
Napoleon 's  promiae  to  keep  the  crowns  of  France  and  Italy  aeparaie 
was  mranJTigleia.  The  matter  was  of  inlematioual  Impottancei 
for  by  the  treaty  of  LunfviHe  (February  iStti)  be  had  bound 
hinuelf  lo  respect  the  independence  of  the  two  republics  of  North 
Italy,  the  Cisalpine  and  the  Liguriin.  The  dehann  to  Austria 
was  emphasired  when,  on  the  4th  of  June,  he  promised  a  deputa- 
tion fnni  Genoa  that  be  wwdd  grant  their  request  (prompted 
by  his  agents)  of  incoiporating  the  Genoese  (or  Ligurinn)  republic 
in  the  French  empire.  In  tbe  tune  monlfa  he  erected  the  re- 
public of  Lucca  into  a  principality  for  Bacdochl  and  his  conaorl, 

Thoe  actiona  proclaimed  *■>  anmbtakably  Napoleon'*  in- 
tention of  "'■^'"f  Italy  an  annexe  of  France  *a  to  convince 
FraDds  ol  Austria  and  Alexander  of  Rnasia  that  war  with  him 
was  inevitable.  The  tsar,  as  protector  of  the  Germanic  Syitem, 
had  already  been  «o  gnaoyed  by  the  leiBire  of  the  due  d'&tghien 
on  German  territory,  and  by  other  high-handed  action*  against 
the  Hanse  dlies,  as  to  recall  his  ambaoador  from  Paris. 
Napoleon  showed  his  indifference  10  the  opinion  of  the  tsar  by 
ori^ring  the  seixure  of  the  British  envoy  at  Hamburg,  Sir  George 
Rnmbold  (14U1  of  October) ;  but  set  him  free  on  the  remonstrance 
of  the  king  of  Prussia,  with  whom  he  then  deured  to  remain  on 
friendly  lerma.  Nevertheless,  the  general  trend  ot  hi*  policy 
was  such  a*  powerfully  to  help  on  the  formation  of  the  Third 
Coalition  a^inst  France— •  compact  which  Pitt  (who  returned 
10  power  b  May  1804)  bad  found  it  very  difficult  to  arrange. 
Disputes  with  Russia  nq>ecting  MalU  and  the  Britiifa  maritime 
code  kept  the  two  stale*  apart  for  nearly  a  yeat;  and  Austria 
was  too  timid  lo  move.  But  Napoleon'*  aciioDS,  e^ietially  tbe 
annexation  of  Genoa,  at  last  brought  the  three  posrers  to  accord, 
with  the  general  aim  o[  re-establishing  the  italui  qae  anU  in  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Switierland  and  Italy,  or,  in  short,  of  restoring 
the  balance  of  power  which  Napnleon  had  completely  upset. 

Military  affairs  in  this  period  are  dealt  with  under  NjU>oixoinc 

days  which  Napoleon  spent  at  the  camp  of  Boulogne  in  the 
second  and  third  weeks  of  August  T&oj,  uncertain  whether  to 
risk  all  in  an  attack  on  England  in  case  ViUcneuve  should  arrive, 
or  to  turn  the  Grand  Army  against  Auatria,  the  only  step  which 
he  took  to  avert  a  continental  war  was  the  dcapalch  of  General 
Duroc  to  Beriia  to  offer  Hanover  lo  Pnistii  on  considetalian  of 
her  framing  a  close  alliance  with  France.  Ii  »aa  very  unlikely 
that  that  peace-loving  Court  would  take  up  arms  against  its 
powerful  neighbours  on  behalf  of  Napoleon,  and  his  proceeding* 
in  the  prtvkns  months  bad  been  *D  recklessly  provocative  as 
to  arouse  doubt*  whether  he  intended  to  invade  En^and  and 
did  not  welcome  the  outbreak  ot  a  continental  war.  But  in  the 
case  of  a  man  >o  intensely  ambilioua,  determined  and  egoistic  as 
Napoleon,  a  decision  on  this  interesting  question  ia  haaardouB. 
Little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  his  subaequent  statements  (aa, 
for  instance,  to  Mettemich  in  iSio)  that  the  huge  prcpaialioai 
at  Bouhigne  and  tbe  hing  naval  f  mpjip.  g(  ViUeni 
mere  ruse  whereby  to  lure  the  Austrians  Into  a 
declaration  of  war.  It  is.  however,  highly  probable  that  ne  meant 
to  strike  at  London  if  naval  affairs  went  well,  but  that  he  was 
glad  to  have  at  hand  an  alternative  which  wauld  shroud  a 
maritime  failure  under  military  laurels.  If  K>,  he  succeeded, 
m*  habit  was,  a*  he  said,  Jain  im  Utmt  en  dtia  fafm,  and  he 
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now  took  the  second  alternative.  On  or  about  the  a5th-27th 
of  August  he  resolved  to  strike  at  Austria.  He  did  so  with 
masterly  skill  and  swiftness,  and  the  triumphs  of  Ulm  and 
Austerlitx  hid  from  view  the  disaster  of  Trafalgar;  and  the  only 
official  reference  to  that  crushing  defeat  was  couched  in  these 
terms:  "  Storms  caused  us  to  lose  some  ships  of  the  line  after  a 
fight  imprudently  engaged  "  (speech  to  the  Legislature,  and  of 
March  z8o6). 

The  glamour  of  Austerlitc  had  very  naturally  dazzled  all 
Frenchmen.  Its  results  indeed  were  not  only  astounding  at  the 
time,  but  were  such  as  to  lead  up  to  a  new  cycle  of  wars.  By 
the  peace  of  Presburg  (26th  of  December  1805)  Napoleon  com- 
pelled Austria .  to  recognize  all  the  recent  changes  in  Italy,  and 
further  to  cede  Venetia,  Istria  and  Dalmatia  to  the  new  kingdom 
of  Italy.  The  Swabian  lands  of  the  Habsburgs  went  to  the  South 
German  states  (allies  of  Napoleon),  while  Bavaria  also  received 
Tirol  and  Vorarlberg.  The  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  WOrttem- 
berg  were  recognized  as  kings. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Napoleon  pressed  ahnost  equally  hard  upon 
Prussia.  That  power  had  been  oh  (he  point  of  offering  her 
armed  mediation  in  revenge  for  his  violation  of  her  territory  of 
Anspach;  but  she  was  fain  to  accept  the  terms  which  he  offered 
at  the  sword's  point.  When  modified  in  February  tio6f  after 
Prussia's  demobilization,  they  comprised  the  occupation  of 
Hanover  by  Prussia,  with  the  proviso,  however,  that  die  should 
exclude  British  ships  and  goods  from  the  whole  of  the  north- 
west coast  of  Germany.  To  this  demand  (the  real  commence- 
ment of  the  "  Continental  System  ")  the  Berlin  government  had 
to  accede,  though  at  the  cost  of  a  naval  war  with  England,  and  the 
ruin  of  its  maritime  trade.  Anspach  and  Bayreuth  were  also 
to  be  handed  over  to  Bavaria,  it  now  being-  the  aim  of  Napoleon 
to  aggrandize  the  South  German  princes  who  had  fought  on  his 
side  in  the  late  war.  In  order  to  strengthen  this  compact,  he 
arranged  a  marriage  between  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Bavaria 
and  Eugdne  Beauhamais;  and  he  united  the  daughter  of  the 
Elector  of  Wfirttemberg  in  marriage  to  Jerome  Bonaparte,  who 
had  now  divorced  his  wife,  formerly  Miss  Paterson  of  Baltimore, 
at  his  brother's  behests.  Stephanie  de  Beauharnais,  niece  of 
Josephine,  was  also  betrothed  to  the  son  of  the  duke  (now  grand 
duke)  of  Baden.  .  By  these  alliances  the  new  Chariemagne 
seemed  to  have  founded  his  supremacy  in  South  Germany  on 
sure  foundations. 

Equally  striking  was  his  success  in  Italy.  The  Bourbons  of 
Naples  had  broken  their  treaty  engagements  with  Napoleon, 
though  in  this  matter  they  were  perhaps  as  much  sinned  against 
as  sinning.  After  Austerlitz  the  conqueror  fulminated  against 
them,  and  sent  southwards  a  strong  column  which  compelled 
an  Anglo-Russian  force  to  sail  away  and  brought  about  the  flight 
of  the  Bourbons  to  Sicily  (February  x8o6).  This  event  opened 
a  new  and  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  Europe,  that  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  NapMomdes.  True  to  his  Corsican  instinct  of 
attachment  to  the  family,  and  contempt  for  legal  and  dynastic 
claims,  he  now  began  to  plant  his  brothers  and  other  relatives 
in  what  had  been  republics  established  by  the  French  Jacobins. 
Engine  Beauhamais  had  been  established  at  Milan.  Joseph 
Bonaparte  was  jiow  advised  to  take  the  throne  of  Naples,  and 
without  any  undue  haggling  as  to  terms,  for  "those  who  will 
not  rise  with  me  shall  no  longer  be  of  my  family.  I  am  making 
a  family  of  kings  attached  to  my  federative  system."  At  the 
end  of  March  1806  Joseph  became  king  of  the  Two  Sidlies.  A 
little  later  the  emperor  bestowed  the  two  papal  endaves  of 
Benevento  and  Ponte-Corvo  on  Talleyrand  and  Bemadotte 
respectively,  an  act  which  emphasised  the  hostility  which  had 
been  growing  between  Napoleon  and  the  papacy.  Because 
Pius  Vn.  declined  to  exclude  British  goods  from  the  Papal 
States,  Napoleon  threatened  to  reduce  the  pope  to  the  level 
merely  of  bishop  of  Rome.  He  occupied  Ancona  and  seemed 
about  to  annex  the  Papal  States  outright.  That  doom  was 
postponed;  but  Catholics  everywhere  saw  with  pain  the  harsh 
treatment  accorded  to  a  defenceless  old  man.  The  pnestige 
which  the  First  Consul  had  gained  by  the  Concordat  was  now  lost 
by  the  overweening  emperor. 


But  it  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  that  the  Napoleonic 
system  received  its  most  signal  developments.  The  dudiy  of 
Berg,  along  with  the  eastern  part  of  Qives  and  other  ann^Ti^f 
now  went  to  Murat,  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon  (March  1806); 
and  that  melodramatic  soldier  at  once  began  to  round  off  his 
eastern  boundary  in  a  way  highly  offensive  to  I^ussia.  She  was 
equally  concerned  by  Napoleon's  behaviour  in  the  Dutch  Nether- 
lands, where  her  influence  used  to  be  supreme.  On  the  5th  of 
June  1806  the  Batavian  republic  completed  its  chrysalis-like 
transformations  by  becoming  a  kingdom  for  Louis  Bonaparte. 
**  Never  cease  to  be  a  Frendiman  "  was  the  pregnant  advice 
which  he  gave  to  his  younger  brother  in  announcing  the  new 
dignity  to  him.  In  that  sentence  lay  the  secret  of  all  the  dis- 
agreements between  the  two  brothers.  Louis  resolved  to  govern 
for  the  good  of  his  subjects.  Napoleon  determined  that  ^,  like 
all  the  Bonapartist  rulers,  should  act  merely  as  a  Napoleonic 
satrap.  They  were  to  be  to  him  what  the  counts  of  the  marches 
were  to  Charlemagne,  warlike  feudatories  defending  the  empire 
or  overawing  its  prospective  foes. 

Far  more  was  to  follow.  On  the  xyth  of  July  Napoleon  signed 
at  Paris  a  decree  that  reduced  to  subservience  the  Germanic 
System,  the  chaotic  weakness  of  which  he  had  in  1797  foreseen 
to  be  highly  favourable  to  France.  He  now  grouped  together  the 
princes  of  south  and  central  Germany  in  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  of  which  he  was  the  protector  and  practically  the  ruler 
in  all  important  affairs.  The  logical  outcome  of  this  proceeding 
appeared  on  the  ist  of  August,  when  Napoleon  declared  that  he 
no  longer  recognized  the  existence  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
The  head  of  that  venerable  organism,  the  emperor  Frands  11. , 
bowed  to  the  inevitable  and  announced  that  he  thencefortb' 
confined  himself  to  his  functions  as  Francis  I.,  hereditary  emperor 
of  Austria,  a  title  which  he  had  taken  just  two  years  previously. 
This  tame  acquiescence  of  the  House  of  Habsburg  in  the  re- 
organization of  Germany  seemed  to  set  the  seal  on  Napoleon's 
work.  He  controlled  all  the  lands  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Pyrenees, 
and  had  Spain  and  Italy  at  his  beck  and  call.  Power  such  as  this 
was  never  wielded  by  his  prototype,  Charlemagne. 

But  now  came  a  series  of  events  which  transcended  all  that 
the  mind  of  man  had  conceived.  As  the  summer  of  x8o6  wore 
on,  his  policy  perceptibly  hardened.  Negotiations  with  England 
and  Russia  served  to  show  the  extent  of  hjs  ambition.  Stdly 
he  was  determined  to  have,  and  that  too  despite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Fox-Grenville  cabinet  to  satisfy  him  in  every  other  direc- 
tion. In  his  belief  that  he  could  ensnare  the  courts  of  London 
and  St  Petersburg  into  separate  and  proportionately  disadvan- 
tageous treaties,  he  overreached  himself.  The  tsar  indignantly 
repudiated  a  treaty  which  his  envoy,  Oubril,  had  been  tricked 
into  signing  at  Paris;  and  the  Fox-Grenville  cabinet  (as  also 
its  successor)  refused  to  bargain  away  Sidly.  War,  therefore, 
went  on.  What  was  more,  Prussia,  finding  that  Napoleon  had 
secretly  offered  to  the  British  Hanover  (that  gilded  hook  by 
which  he  caught  her  early  in  the  year),  now  resolved  to  avenge 
this,  the  last  of  several  insults.-  Napoleon  was  surprised  by  the 
news  of  Prussia's  mobilization;  he  had  come  to  regard  her  as 
a  negligible  quantity,  and  now  he  found  that  her  unexpected 
sensitiveness  on  points  of  honour  was  about  to  revivify,  the 
Third  Coalition  against  France. 

The  war  which  broke  out  eariy  in  October  1806  (sometimes 
known  as  the  war  of  the  Fourth  Coalition)  ran  a  course  curiously 
like  that  of  1805  in  its  main  outlines.  For  Austria  we  may 
read  Prussia;  for  Ulm,  Jena-Auerstidt;  for  the  occupation  of 
Vienna,  that  of  Berlin;  for  Austerlitz,  Friedland,  which  again 
disposed  of  the  beUted  succour  given  by  Russia.  The  paraUd 
extends  even  to  the  secret  negotiations;  for,  if  Austria  could 
have  been  induced  in  May  1807  to  send  an  army  against  Napoleon's 
communications,  his  position  would  have  been  fully  as  dangerous 
as  before  Austerlitz  if  Prussia  had  taken  a  similar  step.  Once 
more  he  triumphed  owing  to  the  timidity  of  the  central  power 
which  had  the  game  in  its  hands;  and  the  foUy  which  marked 
the  Russian  tactics  at  Friedland  (x4th  of  June  1807),  as  at 
Austeriitz,  enabled  him  to  close  the  rampaign  in  a  blase  o€ 
glory  and  shiver  the  coalition  in  pieces. 
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Now  cmme  an  oppoftunity  far  greater  than  that  which  occurred 
after  Austerlitz.  The  Peace  of  Presburg  was  merely  contioeDtal. 
That  of  Tilsit  was  of  world-wide  importance.  But  before  refer- 
ring to  its  terms  we  must  note  an  event  which  indicated  the  lines 
cm  which  Napoleon's  policy  would  advance.  After  occupying 
the  Pruwan  c^tal  he  launched  against  England  the  famous 
Berlin  Decree  (azst  of  November  1806),  declaring  her  coasts 
to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  prohibiting  all  commerce  with 
them.  No  ship  coming  thence  was  to  be  admitted  into  French 
or  allied  harbours;  ships  .transgressing  the  decree  were  to  be 
good  priae  of  war;  and  British  subjects  were  liable  to  imprison- 
ment iff  found  in  French  or  allied  territories.  Thia  decree  is 
often  called  the  basis  of  the  Continental  System,  whereby 
Napoleon  proposed  to  ruin  England  by  ruining  her  commerce. 
But  even  before  Trafalgar  he  had  begun  to  strike  at  that  most 
vulnerable  form  of  wealth,  as  the  Jacobins  had  done  before  him. 
Ndson's  crowning  triumph  rendoed  impossible  for  the  present 
an  otlier  means  <rf  attack  on  those  dusive  foes;  and  Napoleon's 
sense  of  the  importance  off  that  battle  may  be  gauged,  not  by 
fab  public  utterances  on  the  subject,  but  by  his  persistence  in 
forcing  Prussia  to  dose  Hanover  and  the  whole  coastline  of 
north-west  Germany  against  British  goods.  That  proceeding, 
in  FdMTuaxy  x8o6,  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  Continental 
System,  ^le  Beriin  Decree  gave  it  a  wide  extension.  By 
the  m^ty  blow  of  Fricdland  and  the  astonishing  diplomatic 
truun|A  off  Tilsit,  the  conqueror  hoped  speedily  to  overwhelm 
the  islanders  beneath  the  mass  of  the  world's  opposition. 
Napoleon  at  Tilsit  resembles  Polyphemus  seeking  to  destroy 
ClysMS.  Tlie  crags  which  he  flung  at  Britaniua  did  indeed 
graze  the  stem  and  graze  tfie  prow  of  her  craft. 

The  triumph  won  at  Friedland  marks  in  several  re^iecta  the 
cfimaz  off  Napoleon's  career.  The  opportunity  was  unique; 
and  he  now  put  forth  his  utmost  endeavours  to  win  over  to  his 
side  the  conquered  but  still  formidable  tsar.  In  their  first  inter- 
view, held  on  a  raft  in  the  middle  of  the  river  Niemen  at  Tilsit 
on  the  asth  of  June,  the  French  emperor,  by  his  mingled  strength 
and  suppleness  of  intellect,  gained  an  easy  mastery  over  the 
impressionable  young  potentate.  Partly  from  fear  of  a  national 
Pehsh  rising  which  Napolecm  held  in  reserve  as  a  last  means  of 
coercion,  and  partly  from  a  subtle  resolve  to  use  the  French 
alliance  aa  a  means  of  securing  rich  domains  at  the  expense  of 
Turkey,  Prussia,  Sweden  and  England,  Alexander  decided  to 
throw  over  his  allies,  Prussia  and  Engkmd,  and  to  seize  the 
spmis  io  which  the  conqueror  pointed  as  the  natural  sequd  of 
a  Franco-Russian  alliance.  Napoleon, 'therefore,  had  Prussia 
completely  at  his  mercy;  and  his  conditions  to  that  power  bore 
witness  to  the  fact.  Tlie  prayers  of  Queen  Louisa  of  Prussia 
failed  to  bend  him  from  his  resolve.  He  refused  even  to  grant 
her  tearftd  request  for  Magdeburg.  At  a  later  time  he  reproached 
himself  {or  not  having  dethroned  the  Hohenzollems  outright; 
but  it  is  now  known  that  Alexander  would  have  forbidden  this 
step,  and  that  he  dissuaded  Napoleon  from  withdrawing  Silesia 
ffpora  the  cootnd  of  the  House  of  HohenzoUem.  Even  so,  Prussia 
was  bereft  of  half  of  her  territories;  those  west  of  the  river 
Elbe  went  to  swell  the  domains  of  Napoleon's  vassals  or  to  form 
the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia  for  Jerome  Bonaparte;  while 
the  spah  which  the  House  of  Hohenzollem  had  won  from  Poknd 
in  the  second  and  third  partitions  were  now  to  form  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw,  ruled  over  by  Napoleon's  ally,  the  dcctor  (now 
king)  of  Sajcony.  Danzig  became  nominally  a  free  dty,  but  was 
to  be  occupied  by  a  French  garrison  until  the  peace.  The  tsar 
acquired  a  frontier  district  from  Pru»ia,  recognized  the  changes 
brought  about  by  Napoleon  In  Germany  and  Italy,  and  agreed 
by  a  secret  article  that  the  Cattaro  district  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  should  go  to  France.  Equally  important  was  the 
secret  treaty  of  alliance  between  France  and  Russia  signed  on 
that  same  day.  By  it  Napoleon  brought  the  tsar  to  agree  to 
make  war  on  En^and  in  case  that  power  did  not  accept  the 
tsar's  mediation  for  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace.  Failing 
the  arrival  of  a  favorrable  reply  from  London  by  the  ist  of 
Deombcr  1807,  the  tsar  would  help  Napoleon  to .  compel 
Dcwnark.  Sweden  and  Portugal  to  dose  their  ports  agaiDSt,and 


make  war  on.  Great  Britain.  Napoleon  also  promised  to  mediate 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  the  interests  of  the  former, 
and  (in  case  the  Porte  refused  to  accept  the  proffered  terms) 
to  help  Russia  to  drive  the  Turks  from  Europe,  "the  dty  of 
Constantinople  and  the  province  of  Rumelia  alone  excepted." 
This  enterprise  and  the  acquisition  of  Finland  from  Sweden, 
which  Napoleon  also  dan^^  bdore  the  eyes  of  the  tsar,  formed 
the  bait  which  brought  that  potentate  into  Napoleon's  Continental 
System.  Both  Russia  and  Prussia  now  agreed  rigorotisly  to 
exdude  British  ships  and  goods  from  their  dominions. 

The  terms  last  xuuned  indicate  the  nature  of  the  aims  which 
Napoleon  had  in  view  at  lllsit.  That  compact  was  not,  as  has 
often  been  assumed,  merdy  the  means  of  assuring  to  Napoleon 
the  mastery  of  the  continent  and  the  control  of  a  cohort  of  kings. 
That  eminence  he  enjoyed  bdore  the  collision  with  Prussia 
in  the  autumn  of  x8o6;  and  he  frequently,  and  no  doubt  sincerely, 
expressed  contempt  of  conquests  dens  cettc  vUilk  Europe. 
The  three  coalitions  against  France  had  not  produced  a  single 
warrior  worthy  of  his  steeL  The  treaty  of  Tilsit  may  more 
reasonably  be  looked  on  as  an  expedient  for  piling  up  enormous 
political  resources  with  a  view  to  the  coercion  of  Great  Britain. 
If  that  end  could  not  be  achieved  by  massing  the  continental 
states  against  her  in  a  solid  phalanx  of  conunerdal  war,  then 
Napoleon  intended  to  ensure  her  ruin  by  that  other  enterprise 
which  he  had  in  view  early  in  1798  (see  his  letter  of  the  ajid  of 
February  1798),  namely  the  conquest  of  the  Orient.  An  expedi- 
tion against  India  had  recently  occupied  his  thoughts,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  instructions  which  he  issued  on  the  xoth  of  May 
1807  to  General  Gardane  for  his  mission  to  Persia.  The  Orient 
was,  indeed,  ever  the  magnet  which  attracted  him  most;  and  his 
h(»tility  to  England  may  be  attributed  to  his  perception  that 
she  alone  stood  in  the  way  oi  his  most  cherished  schemes.  The 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  then,  far  from  bdng  merely  a  European  event, 
was  an  event  of  the  first  importance  in  what  may  be  termed 
the  Wdl-pdUik  of  Napoleon.  His  confidence  that  his  vastly 
enhanced  powers  would  enable  him  first  to  coerce,  and  there- 
after to  overthrow,  the  British  empire  may  be  illustrated  by  his 
allowing  the  appearance  in  1807  of  an  official  atlas  of  Australia 
in  which  about  one-third  of  that  continent  figures  as  "Terre 
Napoleon." 

As  ustuilly  ]u4>pened  in  this  strife  of  the  land  power  and  the 
sea  power,  Napoleon's  continental  policy  attained  an  almost 
complete  success,  while  the  naval  and  oriental  schemes  which 
he  had  more  nearly  at  heart  utterly  miscarried.  The  continent 
accepted  the  new  development  of  his  System.  After  some 
diplomatic  fencing  Russia  and  Prussia  broke  with  England 
and  entered  upon  what  was,  officially  at  least,  a  state  of  war 
with  her.  Further,  owing  to  the  cardessness  of  the  Prussian 
negotiator.  Napoleon  was  able  to  require  the  exaction  of  im- 
possibly large  sums  from  that  exhausted  land,  and  therefore 
to  keep  his  troops  in  her  chief  fortresses.  The  duchy  of  Warsaw 
and  the  fortress  of  Danzig  formed  new  outworks  of  his  power 
and  enabled  him  to  overawe  Russia.  In  home  affairs  as  in 
foreign  affairs  his  actions  bespoke  the  master.  On  returning 
from  Tilsit  to  Paris  he  relieved  Talleyrand  of  the  ministry  of 
foreign  affairs,  softening  the  fall  by  creating  him  a  grand 
dignitary  of  the  empire.  The  more  subservient  Champagny 
now  became  what  was  Virtually  the  chief  clerk  in  the  French 
foreign  office;  and  other 'changes  placed  in  high  station  men 
who  were  remarkable  for  docility  rather  than  originality  and 
power.  Napoleon  also  suppressed  the  Tribunate;  and  in  the 
year  180S  instituted  an  order  of  nobility.  During  the  course 
of  a  tour  in  Italy  in  December  1807  he  gave  a  sharp  turn  to  that 
world-compelling  screw,  the  Continental  System.  By  the  Milan 
Decree  of  the  X7th  of  December  1807,  he  ordained  that  every 
ship  which  submitted  to  the  right  cf  search  now  daimed  by 
Great  Britain  would  be  considered  a  lawful  prize.  The  imperious 
terms  in  which  this  decree  was  couched  and  its  misleading 
reference  to  the  British  maritime  code  showed  that  Napoleon 
believed  in.  the  imminent  collapse  of  his  sole  remaining  enemy. 
This  was  natural.  Britain,  it  was  true,  acting  on  the  initiative 
of  George  Canning,  had  seized  the  Danish  fleet,  thus  forestalling 
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an  action  which  Napoleon  certainly  contemplated;  but  on  the 
other  hand  Dennuirk  now  allied  herself  with  him;  and  while 
in  Lombardy  he  heard  of  the  triumphant  entry  of  his  troops 
into  Lisbon — an  event  which  seemed  to  prelude  his  domination 
in  the  Iberian  Peninsula  and  thereafter  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Tlie  occupation  of  Lisbon,  which  led  on  to  Napoleon's  inter- 
vention in  Spanish  affairs,  resulted  naturally  from  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit.  The  coercion  of  England's  oldest  ally  had  long  been 
one  of  Napoleon's  most  cherished  alms,  and  was  expressly  pro* 
vided  for  in  that  compact.  To  this  scheme  he  turned  with  a 
zeal  whetted  by  consciousness  of  his  failure  respecting  the  Danish 
fleet.  On  the  27th  of  October  1807  he  signed  with  a  Spanish 
envoy  at  Fontainebleau  a  secret  convention  with  a  view  to  the 
partitioning  of  Portugal  between  France  and  Spain.  Another 
convention  of  the  same  date  allowed  him  to  send  28,000  French 
troops  into  Spain  for  the  occupation  of  Portugal,  an  enterprise 
in  which  a  large  Spanish  force  was  to  help  them;  40,000  French 
troops  were  to  be  cantonned  at  Bayonne  to  support  the  first 
corps.  Seeing  that  Godoy,  the  all-powerful  minister  at  Madrid, 
had  given  mortal  offence  to  Napoleon  early  in  the  Prussian 
campaign  of  1806  by  calling  on  Spain  to  arm  on  behalf  of  her 
independence,  it  passes  belief  how  he  could  have  placed  his 
country  at  the  mercy  of  Napoleon  at  the  end  of  the  year  1807. 
The  emperor,  however,  successfully  gilded  the  hook  by  awarding 
Algarve,  the  southern  province  of  Portugal,  to  Godoy.  The  north 
of  Portugal  was  to  go  to  the  widovf  of  the  king  of  Etruria  (a 
Spanish  Infanta);  her  realm  now  pas^ng  into  the  hands  of 
Napoleon.  Thus  Portugal  in  1807,  like  Venice  in  1797,  was  to 
provide  the  means  for  widely  extending  (he  operations  of  his 
statecraft. 

The  natural  result  followed.  Portugal  was  eauly  overrun 
by  the  allies;  but  Junot's  utmost  efforts  faOed  to  secure  the 
Portuguese  fleet,  which,  under  the  protection  of  a  British 
squadron,  sailed  away  to  Brazil  with  the  royal  family,  the 
ministers  and  chief  grandees  of  the  realm.  In  other  respects 
aU  went  well.  The  French  reinforcements  which  entered 
Spain  managed  to  secure  some  of  the  strongholds  of  the  northern 
provinces;  and  the  disgraceful  feuds  in  the  royal  family  left 
the  country  practically  at  the  emperor's  mercy. 

The  situation  was  such  as  to  tefnpt  Napoleon  on  to  an  under- 
taking on  which  he  had  probably  set  his  heart  in  the  autumn 
of  x8o6,  that  of  dethroning  the  Spanish  Bourbons  and  of  replacing 
them  by  a  Bonaparte.  Looking  at  the  surface  of  the  life  of 
Spain,  he  might  well  believe  in  its  decay.  The  king,  Charles  IV., 
looked  on  helplessly  at  the  ruin  wrought  by  the  subservience  of 
his  kingdom  to  France  since  1796,  and  he  was  seemingly  blind 
to  the  criminal  intrigues  between  his  queen  and  the  prime  minister 
Godoy.  His  senile  ^ite  vented  itself  on  his  son  Ferdinand, 
whose  opposition  to  the  all-powerful  favourite  procured  for  him 
hatred  at  the  palace  and  esteem  everywhere  else.  Latterly 
the  prince  had  fallen  into  disgrace  for  proposing,  without  the 
knowledge  of  Charles  IV.,  to  ally  himself  with  a  Bonaparte 
princess.  Here,  then,  were  all  the  conditions  which  favoured 
Napoleon's  intervention.  He  allowed  the  prince  to  hope  for 
such  a  union,  and  thus  enhanced  the  popularity  of  the  French 
party  at  Madrid.  Godoy,  having  the  prospect  of  the  Algarve 
before  him,  likewise  offered  no  opposition  to  the  advance  of 
Napoleon's  troops  to  the  capital;  and  so  it  came  about  that 
Murat,  named  by  Napoleon  his  Lieutenant  in  Spain,  was  able 
to  enter  Madrid  in  force  and  without  opposition  from  that 
usually  clannish  populace.  The  course  of  events,  and  especially 
the  anger  of  the  people,  now  began  to  terrify  Charles  IV.,  the 
queen  and  Godoy.  They  prepared  for  flight  to  America — a 
step  which  Napoleon  took  care  to  prevent;  and  a  popular 
outbreak  at  Aranjuez  dedded  the  king  then  and  there  to  abdicate 
(19th  of  March  1808).  Murat,  now  acting  very  warily  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  the  crown  of  Spain  for  himself,  refused  to 
recognize  this  act  as  binding,  still  more  so  the  accession  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  Charles  thereupon  declaitd  his  abdication  to 
have  been  made  under  duress  and  therefore  null  and  void. 
The  young  king,  still  hoping  for  Napoleon's  favour,  now  responded 
to  the  suggestion,  forwarded  by  Savary,  that  an  interview  with 


the  emperor  would  clear  up  the  situation.  The  same  prospect 
was  held  out  to  Charles  IV.,  the  queen  and  Godoy,  with  the 
result  that  the  rivals  for  the  throne  proceeded  to  the  north  of 
Spain  to  meet  the  arbiter  of  their  destinies.  Napoleon  journeyed 
to  Bayonne  and  remained  there.  The  claimants,  each  not  know- 
ing of  the  movements  of  the  other,  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and 
Ferdinand  on  his  arrival  at  Bayonne  found  himself  to  be  virtually 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor.  Napoleon  had  little 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  father,  whose  rage  against  his  son 
blunted  his  senses  in  every  other  direction.  As  for  Ferdinand, 
the  emperor,  on  hearing  the  news  of  a  rising  in  Madrid  on  the 
2nd  of  May,  overwhelmed  him  with  threau,  until  he  resigned 
the  crown  into  the  hands  of  his  father,  who  had  already  bargained 
it  away  to  Napoleon  in  return  for  a  pension  (5th  of  May.  x8o8). 
Princely  abodes  in  France  and  annuities  (the  latter  to  be  paid 
by  Spain) — such  was  the  price  at  which  Napoleon  bought  the 
crown  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  "Naturally  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  the  partition  of  PortugaL  According  to  outward  ap- 
pearance nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  the  emperor's 
triumph.  He  is  said  to  have  remarked  with  an  oath  after  Jena 
that  he  would  make  the  Spanish  Bourbons  pay  for  their  recent 
bellicose  proclamation.  If  the  story  is  correct,  his  acts  at 
Bayonne  showed  once  more  his  custom  of  biding  his  time  in 
order  to  take  an  overwhelming  revenge.  That  the  son  of  a 
Corsican  notary  should  have  been  able  to  dispose  of  the  Spanish 
Bourbons  in  this  contemptuously  easy  way  is  ope  of  the  marveb 
of  history. 

But  even  in  this  crowning  triumph  the  cramping  egotism 
of  his  nature — a  mental  vice  which  now  grew  on  him  rapidly 
— fatally  narrowed  his  outlook  and  led  him  to  commit  an  irre- 
trievable blunder.  In  his  contempt  for  the  rulers  of  Spain  be 
forgot  the  Spanish  people.  In  all  the  genuine  letters  of  the 
spring  of  1808 — ^that  of  March  29th  to  Murat,  no.  13,696  of  the 
Correspondence,  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  forgery — there  is  not  a 
sign  that  he  regarded  the  Spaniards  as  of  any  account.  On  the 
27th  of  March  he  offered  the  crown  of  Spain  to  his  brother  Louis, 
king  of  Holland,  in  these  terms:  "  The  climate  of  Holland  does 
not  suit  you;  besides  Holland  can  never  rise  from  its  ruins. 
I  think  of  you  for  the  throne  of  Spain.  You  will  be  the  sovereign 
of  a  generous  nation  of  eleven  milliona  of  men  and  of  important 
colonies."  On  Louis  declining  the  honour,  it  devolved  on 
Joseph,  king  of  Naples,  who  vacated  that  throne  for  the  benefit 
of  Murat — a  source  of  disappointment  and  annoyance  to  both. 
The  emperor  pushed  on  his  schemes  regardless  of  everything. 
The  first  signs  of  the  rising  ferment  in  Spain  were  wasted  on  him. 
He  believed  that  the  arrival  of  so  benevolent  a  king  as  Joseph, 
and  the  promulgation  of  a  number  of  useful  reforms  based  on 
those  of  the  French  Revolution,  would  soothe  any  pas^ng 
irritation.  If  not,  then  his  troops  could  deal  with  it  as  Murat 
had  dealt  with  the  men  of  Madrid  on  the  2nd  of  May.  He, 
therefore,  pressed  on  the  march  of  a  corps  of  French  and  Swiss 
troops  under  Dupont  towards  Cadiz,  in  order  to  take  possession 
of  the  French  sail  of  the  line,  five  in  number,  which  had  been 
in  that  harbour  since  Trafalgar.  The  importance  which  he 
then  assigned  to  naval  affairs  appears  in  many  letters  of  the 
months  May  to  June  1808.  He  intended  that  Spain  iliould 
very  soon  have  ready  twenty-eight  sail  of  the  line — "  ce  qui  est 
certes  bien  peu  de  chose" — so  as  to  drive  away  the  British 
squadrons,  and  then  he  would  strike  "  de  grands  coups  "  in 
the  autumn.  Evidently  then  the  Spanish  dockyards  and  warships 
(when  vigorously  organized)  were  to  count  for  much  in  the 
schemes  for  assuring  complete  supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  the  British  and  Turkish  empires, 
which  he  then  had  closely  at  heart. 

The  Spanish  rising  of  May-June  1808  ruined  these  plans 
irretrievably.  The  men  of  Cadiz  compelled  the  French  wanhips 
to  surrender,  and  the  levies  of  Andalusia,  closing  around  Dupont, 
compelled  him  and  some  23,000  men  to  lay  down  their  arms 
at  Baylen  (23rd  of  July).  This  disaster,  the  most  serious  suffered 
by  the  French  since  Rossbach,  sent  a  thrill  through  the  Napcdeonic 
vassal  states  and  aroused  in  Napoleon  transports  of  anger 
against  Dupont.    "  Everythug  is  connected  with  this  event/' 
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he  vrote  on  the  sod  of  August,  "Gennanyv  Poland,  Italy. 
Indeed,  along  with  other  serious  checks  in  Spain,  which  involved 
the  conquest  of  that  land,  it  cut  through  the  wide  meshes  of  his 
policy  both  in  Levantine,  Centi;M  European  and  commercial 
affaixs.  The  partition  of  Turkey  had  to  be  postponed;  the 
fimmnal  ooUapse  of  England  could  not  be  expected  now  that 
she  framed  an  alliance  with  the  Spanish  patriots  apd  had  their 
markets  and  those  of  their  colonies  opened  to  her ;  and  the 
discussions  with  the  tsar  Alexander,  which  had  not  gone  quite 
smooOily,  now  took  a  decidedly  unfavourable  turn.  The  tsar 
saw  his  chance  of  improving  on  the  terms  arranged  at  Tilsit; 
and  obviously  Napoleon  could  not  begin  the  conquest  of  Spain 
until  he  felt  sure  of  the  conduct  of  his  nominal  ally.  Still  worse 
was  the  pn)^>ect  when  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  with  a  British  force 
landed  in  Portugal,  gained  the  battle  of  Vimiero  (sxst  of  August), 
2nd  brou^t  the  French  commander,  Junot,  by  the  so<alled 
convcntioo  of  Cintra,  to  agree  to  the  evacuation  of  the  country 
by  all  the  French  troops.  The  sea  power  thus  gained  what  had 
ail  along  been  wanting,  a  sure  basis  for  the  exercise  of  its  force 
against  the  land  power,  Napoleon.  Still  more  important,  perhaps, 
was  the  change  in  moral  which  the  Spanish*riung  brought  about. 
Kapcdeon's  perfidy  at  Bayonne  was  so  flagrant  a^  to  strip  from 
him  the  mask  of  a  cluunpion  of  popular  liberty  which  had 
pireviously  been  of  priceless  worth.  Now  he  stood  forth  to  tKc 
world  as  an  unscrupulous  aggressor;  moral  force,  previously 
marshalled  on  the  side  of  France,  now  began  to  pass  to  the  side  of 
his  oppopents.  The  value  of  that  unseen  ally  he  well  knew: 
**  Once  again,  let  me  tell  you,"  he  wrote  to  General  Qarke  on 
the  loth  of  OctotsfCT  zSoq,  "  in  war  moral  and  opinion  are  more 
than  half  of  the  reality." 

Such  were  the  discouraging  conditions  whidr  weighed  him 
down  at -the  time  of  the  interview  with  the  tsar  at  Erfurt 
(Septenber  STth-October  12th,  1808).  That  event  was  so 
important  as  to  require  some  preliminary  explanation.  For 
some  five  months  put  the  two  emperors  had  been  exchanging 
their  views  as  to  the  future  of  the  world.  Stated  briefly  they 
were  these.  Napoleon  desired  to  press  on  the  partition  of  Prussia, 
Alexander  that  of  Turkey.  The  tsar,  however,  was  determined 
to  save  Prusfita  if  he  could;  and  Niqwleon  after  the  first  disasters 
in  Spain  saw  it  to  be  impossible  to  uproot  the  Hohenaollems; 
wfaOe  it  was  deariy  to  his  interest  to  postpone  the  partition  of 
Turkey  until  he  had  conquered  Spain  and  Sicily.  Austria 
meanwhile  had  begun  to  arm  as  a  precautionary  measure; 
and  Napoleon,  shortly  after  his  return  from  Bay(»ne  to  Paris, 
pafaGdy  declared  that,  if  her  preparations  went  on,  he  would 
wage  against  her  a  war  of  extermination.  The  threat  naturally 
did  not  tend  to  reassure  statesmen  at  Vienna;  and  the  tsar 
now  resolved  to  prevent  the  total  wreck  of  the  European  system 
by  screening  the  House  of  Habsbuxg  from  the  wrath  of  his  ally. 
For  the  present  Napoleon's  ire  fell  upon  Prussia.  A  letter  written 
by  the  Prussian  statesman,  Baron  vom  Stein,  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  and  revealed  to  the  emperor  the  ferment 
(Rodaoed  in  Germany  by  news  of  the  French  reverses  in  Spain. 
In  that  fetter  Stein  urged  the  need  of  a  national  rising  <n  the 
Gennaas  ainnlar  to  that  of  the  Spaniards,  when  the  inevitable 
strqg^  eianed  between  Napoleon  and  Austria.  The  revenge  of 
the  aotociat  was  characteristic  Besides  driving  Stein  from 
<^ke,  be  compelled  Prussia  to  sign  a  convention(8th  of  September) 
for  ibe  payment  to  France  ci  a  sum  of  140,000,000  francs,  and 
for  the  Kndtation  of  the  Prussian  army  to  42,000  men. 

Apart  from  this  advantage,  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  Imprud- 
ence of  Sidn,  Napoleon  was  heavily  handicapped  at  the  Erfurt 
interviesr.  In  vain  did  he  seek  to  dazzle  the  tsar  by  assembling 
about  htm  the  vassal  kings  and  princes  of  Germany;  in  vain  did 
he  eaeidse  all  the  intellectual  gifts  which  had  captivated  the 
tsar  at  lUsit;  in  vain  did  he  conjure  up  visions  of  the  future 
oooquest  of  the  Orient;  external  display,  diplomatic  finesse, 
vax^  by  one  or  two  outbursts  of  calculated  vwlence — all  was 
osdesSb  The  sxtuatton  now  was  utterly  different  from  that 
wludi  obtained  at  Tilsit.  Alexander  had  succeeded  in  pacifying 
Fmbad,  and  h»  troops  held  the  Danubian  provinces  of  Turke3r — 
a  pfedfe,  as  it  seemed,  for  the  future  conquest  of  Constantinople. 


Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand,  had  utteriy  failed  in  his  Spanish 
enterprise;  and  the  tsar  felt  sure  that  his  rival  must  soon  wiih> 
draw  French  garrisons  from  the  fortresses  of  the  Oder  to  the 
frontier  of  SpaiiL  These  facts;  and  not,  as  has  often  been 
assumed,  the  treachery  of  Talleyrand,  decided  Alexander  to 
assume  at  Erfurt  an  attitude  of  jealous  reserve.  He  refused  to 
join  Napoleon  in  any  proposal  for  the  coercion  of  Austria  or  the 
limitation  of  her  armaments.  Finally  he  agreed  to  join  his  ally  if 
he  (Napoleon)  were  attacked  by  the  Habsburg  power.  Napoleon 
on  his  side  succeeded  in  adjourning  the  question  of  the  partition 
of  Turkey;  but  he  awarded  the  Danubian  provinces  and  Finland 
to  his  ally  and  agreed  to  withdraw  the  French  garrisons  from 
the  Prussian  fortresses  on  the  Oder.  On  the  xath  of  October 
both  potentates  addressed  an  appeal  to  George  lU.  to  accord 
peace  to  the  world  on  the  basis  of  uH  possidetis,  C*«n<t^ 
assented,  provided  that  envoys  of  all  the  sutcs  and  peoples 
concerned  took  part  in  the  negotiations.  Whereupon  a  reply 
came  from  Paris  (28th  of  November)  that  the  French  emperor 
refused  to  admit  the  envoys'  of  "  the  king  who  reigns  in  Brazil, 
the  king  who  reigns  in  Sicily  or  the  king  who  reigns  in  Sweden." 
'The  "  Spanish  insurgents  "  were  equally  placed  out  of  court. 
Clearly,  then.  Napoleon's  desire  for  peace  was  conditional 
on  his  being  allowed  to  dictate  terms  to  the  rulers  and  peoples 
ooncemed* 

Already  he  had  shown  that  the  sword  must  decide  affairs  in 
Spain.  After  spending  a  short  time  in  Paris  in  order  to  supervise 
the  transfer  of  his  forces  from  Germany  to  the  Pyrenees,  he 
journeyed  swiftly  southwards,  burst  upon  the  Spaniards,  and 
on  the  3rd  of  December  received  the  surrender  of  Madrid.  There, 
on  the  x6th  of  December,  he  issued  a  decree  (omitted  from  the 
oflldal  Correspondence)  declaring  le  nommi  Skin  an  enemy  of 
France  and  confiscating  his  property  in  the  lands  allied  to  France. 
The  great  statesman  barely  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Austria,  a 
land  in  which  the  hopes  of  German  patriots  mw  centred.  En- 
couraged by  the  sympathy  of  all  patriotic  Germans  and  the  newly 
found  energy  of  its  own  subjects,  the  House  of  Habsburg  now 
began  to  prepare  for  war.  Napoleon  was  then  in  the  im'dstof 
operations  against  Sir  John  Moore,  whose  masterly  march  on 
Sahagun  (near  Valladolid)  had  thwarted  the  emperor's  plans  for 
a  general  "  drive  "  on  to  Lisbon.  Hoping  to  punish  Moore  for 
his  bddness,  Napoleon  struck  quickly  north  at  Astorga,  but  found 
that  he  was  too  late  to  catch  his  foe.  At  that  town  he  also  heard 
news  on  the  zst  of  January  1809,  which  portended  trouble  in 
Germany  and  perhaps  also  at  Paris.  Austria  was  continuing  to 
arm;  and  the  emperor  perceived  that  the  diplomatic  failure  at 
Eriurt  was  now  about  to  entail  on  him  another  and  more  serious 
struggle.  His  anxiety  was  increased  by  news  of  sinister  import 
respecting  frequent  interviews  between  those  former  rivals, 
Talleyrand  and  Fouchi,  in  which  Murat  was  said  to  be  concerned. 
Handing  over<  the  command  to  Soult,  he  hurried  back  to  Paris 
to  trample  on  the  seeds  of  sedition  and  to  overwhehn  Austria  by 
the  blows  which  he  showered  upon  her  in  the  valley  of  the 
Danube.  Sir  John  Moore  and  the  statesmen  of  Austria — the 
heroic  Stadion  at  their  head— failed  in  their  enterprise;  but  at 
least  they  frustrated  the  determined  effort  of  Napoleon  to  stamp 
out  the  national  movement  in  the  Iberian  Pem'nsula.  Thereafter 
he  never  entered  Spain;  and  the  French  operations  suffered 
incalculably  from  the  want  of  one  able  commander-in-chief. 

In  the  Danubian  campaign  of  1809  he  succeeded;  but  the 
stubborn  defence  of  Austria,  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Tirolcsc 
and  the  q>asmodic  efforts  which  foreboded  a  national  rising  in 
Germany,  showed  that  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  was  changing, 
even  in  central  Europe,  where  rulers  and  peoples  had  hitherto 
been  as  wax  under  the  impress  of  his  will.  The  peoples,  formerly 
so  apathetic,  were  now  the  centre  of  resistance,  and  their  efforts 
failed  owing  to  the  timidity  or  sluggishness  of  governments 
and  the  incompetence  of  some  of  their  military  leaders.  The 
failure  of  the  archduke  John  to  arrive  in  time  at  Wagram  (5th 
of  July),  the  lack  of  support  accorded  by  the  Spaniards  to 
Wellesley  before  and  after  the  battle  of  Talavera  (28th  of  July), 
and  the  slowness  with  which  the  British  government  sent  forth 
iu  great  armada  against  Flushing  and  Antwerp,  a  fortnight  after 
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Austria  sued  for  an  armistice  from  Napoleon,  enabled  that  superb 
organizer  to  emerge  victorious  from  a  most  precarious  situation. 
The  hatred  felt  for  him  by  Germans  found  expression  in  a 
daring  attempt  to  murder  him  made  by  a  well-bred  youth  named 
Staps  on  the  Z2th  of  October. 

Two  days  later  Napoleon,  by  means  of  unworthy  artifices, 
hurried  the  Austrian  plenipotentiaries  into  signing  the  treaty  of 
peace  at  Schdnbrunn.  The  House  of  Habsburg  now  ceded 
Salzburg  and  the  Inn-Vicrtcl  to  Napoleon  (for  his  ally,  the  king 
of  Bavaria);  a  great  portion  of  the  spoils  which  Austria  had  torn 
from  Poland  in  1795  went  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  or 
Russia;  and  the  cession  of  her  provinces  Carinthia,  Camiola 
and  Istria  to  the  French  empire  cut  her  ofif  from  all  access  to  the 
sea.  After  imposing  these  harsh  terms  on  his  enemy,  the  con- 
queror might  naturally  have  shown  clemency  to  the  Tirolese 
leader,  Andreas  Hofer;  but  that  brave  mountaineer,  when 
betrayed  by  a  friend,  was  sentenced  to  death  at  Mantua  owing 
to  the  arrival  of  a  special  message  to  that  effect  from  Napoleon. 

In  other  quarters  he  achieved  for  the  present  a  signal  success. 
It  was  his  habit  to  issue  important  decrees  from  the  capitals  of 
his  enemies;  and  on  the  17th  of  May  1809  he  signed  at  Vienna 
an  edict  abolishing  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope  And  annexing 
the  Papal  States,  which  the  French  troops  had  occupied  early 
in  the  previous  year.  On  the  6th  of  July  zSoq  Pius  VII.  was 
arrested  at  Rome  for  presuming  to  excommunicate  the  successor 
of  Charlemagne,  and  was  deported  to  Grenoble  and  later  on  to 
Savona.  The  same  ytai  witnessed  the  downfall  of  Napoleon's 
persistent  enemy,  Gustavus  IV.  of  Sweden,  who  was  dethroned 
by  a  military  movement  (agth  of  March  1809).  His  successor, 
Charles  XIII.,  made  peace  with  France  on  the  6th  of  January 
1 810,  and  agreed  to  adopt  the  provisions  of  the  Continental 
System.  The  aim  in  all  these  changes,  it  will  be  observed,  was 
to  acquire  control  over  the  seaboard,  or,  failing  that,  the  com- 
merce of  all  European  states. 

As  happened  in  the  years  1803-1803,  Napoleon  extended  bis 
"  System  "  as  rapidly  in  time  of  peace  as  during  war.  The  year 
x8io  saw  the  crown  set  to  that  edifice  by  the  annexations  of 
Holland  and  of  the  north-west  coast  of  Germany.  In  both  cases 
the  operative  cause  was  the  same.  Neither  Louis  Bonaparte  nor 
German  douaniers  could  be  trusted  to  carry  out  in  all  their 
stringency  the  decrees  for  the  entire  exclusion  of  British  commerce 
from  those  important  regions.  In  the  case  of  King  Louis,  family 
quarrels  embittered  the  relations  between  the  two  brothers; 
but  it  is  clear  from  Napoleon's  letters  of  November-December 
1809  that  he  had  even  then  resolved  to  annex  Holland  in  order 
to  gain  complete  control  of  its  customs  and  of  its  naval  resources. 
The  negotiations  which  he  allowed  to  go  on  with  England  in 
the  spring  of  x8io,  mainly  respecting  the  independence  of 
Holland,  are  now  known  to  have  been  insincere.  Fouch^,  for 
meddling  in  the  negotiations  through  an  agent  of  his  own,  was 
promptly  disgraced;  and,  when  neither  England  was  moved  by 
diplomatic  cajolery  nor  Louis  Bonaparte  by  threats,  French 
troops  were  sent  against  the  Dutch  capital.  Louis  fled  from  his 
kingdom,  and  on  the  9th  of  July  x8io  Holland  became  part  of 
the  French  empire.  In  the  next  months  Napoleon  promulgated 
a  series  of  decrees  for  effecting  the  ruin  of  British  commerce, 
and  in  December  1810  he  decreed  the  annexation  of  the  north-> 
west  coast  fA  Germany,  as  also  of  Canton  Valais,  to  the  French 
empire.  This  now  stretched  from  Lflbeck  to  the  Pyrenees, 
from  Brest  to  Rome;  while  another  arm  (only  nominally  severed 
from  the  empire  by  the  Napoleonic  kingdom  of  Italy)  extended 
down  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic  to  Ragusa  and  Cattaro, 
threatening  the  Turkish  empire  with  schemes  of  partition  always 
imminent  but  never  achieved. 

It  is  time  now  to  notice  two  important  events  in  the  life  of  tne 
emperor,  namely  his  divorce  of  Josephine  and  his  union  with 
Marie  Louise  of  Austria.  The  former  of  these  had  long  been 
foreseen.  The  Bonapartes  had  intrigued  for  it  with  their  usual 
persistence,  and  Napoleon  was  careful  never  to  make  It  im- 
possible. His  triumph  over  Austria  in  1809,  and  especially  the 
attempt  of  Staps  to  murder  him,  clinched  his  determination  to 
found  a  dynasty  in  his  own  direct  line.   From  Josephine  he  could 


not  expect  to  have  an  heir.  Accordingly,  on  his  return  to  Paris 
he  caused  the  news  to  be  broken  to  her  that  reasons  of  state  of 
the  most  urgent  kind  compelled  him  to  divorce  her.  An  affecting 
scene  took  place  between  them  on  the  30th  of  November  1809; 
but  Napoleon,  though  moved  by  her  distress,  remained  firm; 
and  though  the  clerics  made  a  difficulty  about  dissolving  the 
religious  marriage  of  the  ist  of  December  1804,  the  formalities  of 
which  were  complete  save  that  the  parish  priest  was  absent,  yet 
the  emperor  instituted  a  chancery  for  the  archbishop  of  Paris, 
with  the  result  that  that  body  pronounced  the  divorce  (January 
z8io).  Josephine  retired  to  her  private  abode,  Malmaison,  where 
her  patience  and  serenity  won  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  her. 

Meanwhile  the  deliberations  respecting  the  choice  of  her 
successor  had  ahready  begun.  Opinions  were  divided  in  the 
emperor's  circle  between  a  Russian  and  an  Austrian  princess; 
but  the  marked  coolness  with  which  overtures  for  the  hand  of 
the  tsar's  sister  were  received  at  St  Petersburg,  and  the  skill 
with  which  Count  Mettemich,  the  Austrian  chancellor,  let  It  be 
known  that  a  union  with  the  archduchess,  Marie  Louise,  would  be 
welcomed  at  SchOnbrunn,  helped  to  decide  the  matter.  The 
reasons  why  the  emperor  Francis  acqmesced  In  the  marriage 
alliance  are  well  known.  Only  so  could  his  empire  survive. 
A  marriage  between  Napoleon  and  a  Russian  princess  would  have 
implied  tlie  permanent  subjection  of  Austria.  By  the  proposed 
step  she  would  weaken  the  Franco-Russian  alliance.  But  why 
did  Napoleon  fix  his  choice  on  Vienna  rather  than  St  Petersburg? 
Mainly,  it  would  seem,  because  he  desired  hurriedly  ta  screen 
the  refusal,  which  might  at  any  time  be  expected  from  the  Russian 
court,  under  the  appearance  of  a  voluntary  choice  of  an  Austrian 
archduchess.  Further,  an  alliance  with  the  House  of  Habsburg 
might  be  expected  to  wean  the  Germans  from  all  thought  of 
gaining  succour  from  that  quarter.  The  wedding  was  celebrated 
first  at  Vienna  by  proxy,  and  at  Notre  Dame  by  the  emperor  in 
person  on  the  and  of  April.  Though  based  on  merely  political 
grounds,  the  union  was  for  the  time  a  happy  one.  He  advised 
his  courtiers  to  marry  Germans — "  they  are  the  best  wives  In  the 
world,  good,  naive  and  fresh  as  roses."  Mettemich,  on  visiting 
Compidgne  and  Paris,  found  the  emperor  thoroughly  devoted  to 
his  bride.  Napoleon  told  him  that  he  was  now  banning  to  live, 
that  he  had  always  longed  for  a  home  and  now  at  last  had  one. 
Mettemich  thereupon  wrote  to  his  master:  "  He  (Napoleon) 
has  possibly  more  weaknenes  than  many  other  men,  and  if  the 
empress  continues  to  play  upon  them,  as  she  begins  to  realize 
the  possibility  of  doing,  she  can  render  the  greatest  services  to  her- 
self and  all  Europe."  The  surmise  was  too  hoi)eful.  Napoleon, 
though  he  never  again  worked  as  he  had  done,  soon  freed  himself 
from  complete  dependence  on  Marie  Louise;  and  he  never  allowed 
her  to  intmde  into  political  affairs,  for  which,  indeed,  she  had  not 
the  least  aptitude.  His  real  concern  for  her  was  evinced  shortly 
before  the  birth  of  their  son,  the  king  of  Rome,  when  he  gave  orders 
that  if  the  life  of  both  mother  and  child  could  not  be  saved,  that 
of  the  mother  should  be  saved  if  possible  ( 20th  of  March  xSxz). 

This  event  seemed  to  place  Napoleon's  fortunes  on  a  sure 
basis;  but  already  they  were  being  undermined  by  events.  The 
marriage  negotiations  of  i8o9>:8io  had  somewhat  offended  the 
emperor  Alexander;  his  resentment  increased  when,  at  the  close 
of  x8xo.  Napoleon  dethroned  the  duke  of  Oldenburg,  brother-in- 
law  of  the  tsar;  and  the  breach  in  the  Franco-Russian  alliance 
widened  when  the  French  emperor  refused  to  award  fit  com- 
pensation to  the  duke  or  to  give  to  the  Ru^an  government  an 
assurance  that  the  kingdom  of  Poland  would  never  be  re- 
constituted. The  addition  of  large  territories  to  the  grand 
duchy  of  Warsaw  after  the  war  of  X809  aroused  the  fears  of  the 
tsar  respecting  the  Poles;  and  he  regarded  all  Napoleon's 
actions  as  inspired  by  hostility  to  Russia.  He,  therefore,  despite 
Napoleon's  repeated  demands,  refused  to  subject  his  empire 
to  the  hardships  imposed  by  the  Continental  System;  at  the 
close  of  the  year  x8io  he  virtually  allowed  the  entry  of  colonial 
goods  (all  of  which  were  really  British  bomO  and  little  by  little 
broke  away  from  Napoleon's  system.  These  actions  implied  war 
between  France  and  Russia,  unless  Napoleon  allowed  such 
modifications  of  his  rules  {eg.  under  the  license  system)  as  would 
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fvcft  rain  from  the  trade  and  finance  of  Riusla;  and  this  he 
refused  to  do. 

The  campaign  of  181 3  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  result- 
ing, firstly,  from  the  complex  and  cramping  effects  of  the  Conti- 
aental  System  on  a  northern  land  which  could  not  deprive  itself 
of  coloaial  goods;  secondly,  from  Napoleon's  refusal  to  mitigate 
the  amdety  of  Alexander  <m  the  Polish  question;  and  thirdly, 
from  the  annoyance  felt  by  the  tsar  at  the  family  matters 
noticed  above.  Napoleon  undoubtedly  entered  on  the  struggle 
with  rductanoe.  He  spoke  about  it  as  one  that  lay  in  the  course 
of  destiny.  In  one  sense  he  was  right.  If  the  Continental 
System  was  inevitable  the  war  with  Russia  was  inevitable.  But 
that  strug^  may  more  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  the  rigidity 
mth  which  he  carried  out  his  commercial  decrees  and  his  diplo- 
macy. He  often  prided  himself  on  his  absolute  consistency, 
and  we  have  Chaptal's  warrant  for  the  sutement  that,  after  the 
time  of  the  Comndate,  his  habit  of  following  his  own  opinions 
and  rejecting  all  advice,  even  when  he  had  asked  for  it,  became 
mort  and  more  pronounced.  It  was  so  now.  He  took  no  heed 
of  the  warnings  uttered  by  those  sage  counsellors,  Cambac6r^ 
and  Talleyrand,  against  an  invasion  of  Russia,  while  "the 
Spanish  nker  "  was  sapping  the  strength  of  the  empire  at  the 
other  extremity.  He  encased  himself  in  fatalism,  with  the  result 
that  in  two  years  the  mightiest  empire  reared  by  man  broke  under 
the  twofold  strain.  His  diplomacy  before  the  war  of  x8x3  was 
less  successful  than  that  of  Alexander,  who  skilfully  ended  his 
quarrd  with  Turkey  and  gained  over  to  his  side  Sweden.  That 
stale,  where  Bemadotte  had  latterly  been  chosen  as  crown 
prisce,  decided  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Continental  System 
and  join  England  ahd  Russia,  gaining  from  the  latter  power  the 
promise  of  Ncnway  at  the  expense  of  Denmark. 

Napoleon  on  his  side  coerced  Prussia  into  an  <^ensive  alliance 
and  had  the  support  of  Austria  and  the  states  of  the  Rhenish 
Cofifederation.  At  Dresden  he  held  court  for  a  few  days  in  May 
1813  with  Marie  Louise:  the  emperor  Francis,  the  king  of 
Prussia  and  a  host  of  lesser  dignitaries  were  present — a  sign  of 
the  power  of  the  modem  Charlemagne.  It  was  the  last  time  that 
he  figured  as  master  of  the  continent.  ^ 

The  military  events  of  the  years  x 8x3-18x4  are  described  tmder 
Napolbomxc  Campaigns;  and  we  need  therefore  note  here  only 
a  few  details  personal  to  Napoleon  or  some  considerations  whidi 
isfloenced  his  policy.  Firstly  we  may  remark  that  the  Austrian 
aStaoce  famished  one  of  the  motives  which  led  him  to  refrain 
during  tht  campaign  of  181 3  from  xeconstituting  the  Polish  realm 
in  its  ancient  extent.  To  have  done  so  would  have  been  a  mortal 
affront  to  his  ally,  Austria.  •>  Certainly  he  needed  her  support 
daring  that  campaign;  but  many  good  judges  have  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  the  whole-hearted  support  of  Poles  and  Lithu- 
anians would  have  been  of  still  greater  value,  and  that  the  organi- 
zation ol  their  resources  might  well  have  occupied  him  during  the 
winter  of  x8i3-x8x3,  and  would  have  furnished  him  with  a  new 
and  advanced  base  from  which  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  Russia 
in  the  eaily  summer  of  1813.  If  the  Austrian  alliance  was  chiefly 
re^ionsiblc  for  his  rejection  of  that  statesmanlike  plan,  whidi 
be  had  before  him  at  Smolensk,  it  certainly  deserves  all  the  hard 
things  said  of  it  1^  the  champions  of  Josephine. 

Another  considoation  which  largely  conduced  to  the  di^aters 
of  the  retreat  was  Napoleon's  postponement  of  any  movement 
back  frcnn  Moscow  to  the  date  of  October  x 9th,  and  this  is  known 
to  lave  resulted  from  his  conviction  that  the  tsar  would  give 
way  as  he  had  done  at  Tilsit.  Napoleon's  habit  of  clinging  to  his 
own  preconceptions  never  received  so  strange  and  disastrous  an 
iSustration  as  it  did  during  the  month  spent  at  Moscow.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  desertion  of  the  army  on  the  5th  of  December, 
not  long  after  the  crossing  of  the  river  Beresina,  is  a  thoroughly 
defensive  act.  He  had  recently  heard  of  the  attempt  of  a  French 
republican  general,  Malet,  to  seize  the  public  offices  at  Paris,  a 
qnixotk  adventure  which  had  come  surprisingly  near  to  success 
owing  to  the  assurance  with  which  that  officer  proclaimed  the 
news  of  the  emperor's  death  in  Russia.  In  such  a  case,  the  best 
retort  was  to  return  in  all  haste  in  order  to  put  more  energy  into 
the  huge  centralized  organism  which  the  emperor  alone  could 


work.  IBs  n^fd  return  from  Spain  early  In  1809,  and  now  again 
from  Lithuania  at  the  close  of  x8x3,  gives  an  instmctive  glimpse 
into  the  anxiety  which  haunted  the  mind  of  the  autocrat.  He 
believed  that,  imposing  as  his  position  was,  it  rested  on  the  prestige 
won  by  matchless  triumphs.  Witness  his  illuminating  state- 
ment to  Volney  duxing  the  Consulate:  "Why  should  France 
fear  my  ambition?  I  am  but  the  magistrate  of  the  republic. 
I  merely  act  upon  the  imagination  of  the  nation.  When  that 
fails  me  I  shall  be  nothing,  and  another  will  succeed  me." 

To  this  cause  we  may  ascribe  his  constant  efforts  to  daxzle 
France  by  grandiose  adventures  and  by  swift,  unexpected 
movements.  But  she  had  xk>w  come  profoundly  to  distrust 
him.  Her  thirst  for  glory  had  long  since  been  slaked,  and  she 
longed  for  peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  dvic  boons  whidi  he  had 
conferred  upon  her  in  that  greatest  period  of  his  life,  the  Con- 
sulate. That  the  Russian  campaign  of  18x3  was  the  last  devin 
for  assuring  the  success  of  the  Continental  System  and  the  ruin 
of  England  was  nothing  to  the  great  mass  of  Frenchmen.  They 
were  weaxy  of  a  means  of  pacification  which  produced  endless 
wars  abroad  and  misery  at  home.  Thie,  England  had  suffered, 
but  she  was  xnistress  of  the  seas  and  had  won  a  score  of  new 
colonies.  France  had  subjected  half  the  continent;  but  her 
hold  on  Spain  was  weakened  by  Wellingt<m's  blow  at  Salamanca; 
and  now  Frenchmen  heard  that  their  army  In  Russia  was  ^*  dead." 
At  home  many  industries  were  suffering  from  the  lack  of  tropica] 
and  cdonial  produce:  cane  sugar  aoki  at  five,  and  coffee  at 
seven,  shillings  the  pound.  Tbe  constant  use  of  chicory  for 
coffee,  and  of  woad  for  indigo,  was  apt  to  produce  a  reaction 
in  favour  of  a  humdram  peaceful  policy;  and  yet,  by  a  recent 
imperial  decree.  Frenchmen  had  the  proqxct  of  seeing  the  use 
of  the  new  and  imperfectly  made  beet  sugar  enforced  from  the 
xst  ol  January  18x3,  after  which  date  all  cane  sugar  was 
exduded  as  being  of  British  origin.  Shortly  before  starting 
for  the  Russian  expedition  Napoleon  vainly  tried  to  reassure  the 
merchants  and  finanders  of  France  then  face  to  face  with  a 
sharp  financial  crisis.  Now  at  the  dose  of  x8x3  xnatters  were 
worse,  and  Napole<m,  on  reaching  Paris,  found  the  nation 
preoccupied  with  the  task  of  finding  out  how  many  Frenchmen 
had  survived  the  Russian  campaign. 

Yet,  de^ite  the  discontent  seething  in  many  quarters,  France 
responded  to  his  appeal  for  troops;  but  she  did  so  mechanically 
and  without  hope.  Early  in  January  x  8x3  the  senate  promised 
that  350,000  conscripts  should  be  enrolled;  but  150,000  of  them 
were  imder  twenty  years  ol  age,  and  mobile  columns  had  to  be 
used  to  sweep  In  the  recruits,  especially  in  Brittany,  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  newly  annexed  lands  of  North  Germany. 

In  the  old  provinces  of  France  Napoleon's  indomitable  will  over- 
came aU  difficulties  of  a  material  kind.  Forces,  inexperienced  but 
devoted,  were  soon  on  foot;  and  he  informed  his  German  allies 
that  he  would  allow  the  Russians  to  advance  into  Central 
Germany  so  as  to  ensure  their  destmction.  As  for  the  "  treason  " 
of  General  York,  who  had  come  to. terms  with  the  Russians,  it 
moved  him  merely  to  scom  and  contempt.  He  altogether 
underrated  the  importance  of  the  national  movement  In  Pmssia. 
If  Pmssian  towns  "  behaved  badly  "  (he  wrote  on  the  4th  of 
March),  they  were  to  be  burnt;  Eugene  was  not  to  i^>are  even 
Berlin.  Prussia  (he  wrote  on  the  X4th  of  March)  was  a  weak 
country.  She  could  not  put  more  than  40,000  men  in  the  field 
(tbe  number  to  which  he  had  limited  her  in  September  x8o8). 
He  therefore  heard  without  dismay  at  the  end  of  March  that 
Prussia  had  joined  Russia  in  a  league  in  which  Sweden  was  now 
an  active  partidpant. 

It  was  dear  that  the  q>iritual  forces  of  the  time  were  also 
slipping  out  of  his  grasp.  Early  in  January  he  sought  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  pope  (then  virtually  a  captive  at  Fontainebleau) 
respecting  various  questions  then  in  debate  concerning  the 
Concordat.  At  first  the  emperor  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
aged  pontiff  to  sign  the  preliminaries  of  an  agreement,  known 
as  the  "Fontainebleau  Concordat"  (25th  of  January  1813); 
but,  on  Its  insidious  character  becoming  apparent,  I^us  VII. 
revoked  his  consent,  as  having  been  given  under  constraint. 
Neverthdess  Napoleon  ordered  the  preliminary  agreement  to  be 
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considered  u  a  definitive  treaty,  and  on  the  snd  of  April  gave 
instructions  that  one  of  the  refractory  cardinals  should  be 
carried  off  secretly  by  night  from  Fontainebleau,  while  the  pontiff 
was  to  be  guarded  more  closely  than  before.  On  these  facts 
becoming  known,  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the  pope  became  wide- 
spread; and  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world  gradually 
turned  against  the  emperor  while  he  was  fighting  to  preserve 
his  supremacy  in  Germany.  "I  am  following  the  course  of 
events:  I  have  always  marched  with  them."  Such  were  his 
words  uttered  shortly  before  his  departure  from  Paris  (15th  of 
AprU).  They  proved  that  he  misread  events  and  misunderstood 
his  own  position. 

The  course  of  the  ensuing  campaigns  was  to  reveal  the  harden- 
ing of  his  mental  powers.  Early  in  April  he  sought  to  gain  the 
help  of  xoo,ooo  Austrian  troops  by  holding  out  to  Francis  of 
Austria  the  prospect  of  acquiring  Silesia  from  Prussia.  The  offer 
met  with  no  response,  Austria  having  received  from  the  allies 
vaguely  alluring  offers  that  she  might  arrange  matters  as  she 
desired  in  Italy  and  South  Germany.  Napoleon  began  to  suspect 
his  father-in-law,  and  still  more  the  Austrian  chancellor, 
Mcttemich;  but  instead  of  humouring  them,  he  resolved  to 
stand  firm.  The  Austrian  demands,  first  presented  to  him 
on  the  x6th  of  May,  shortly  after  his  victory  of  Ltttxen,  were 
(i)  the  dissolution  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  (2)  the  with- 
drawal of  France  from  the  lands  of  north-west  Germany  annexed 
in  1810  and  (3)  the  cession  to  Austria  of  the  Illyrian  provinces 
wrested  from  her  in  1809.  Other  terms  were  held  in  reserve 
to  be  pressed  if  occasion  admitted;  but  these  were  all  that  were 
put  forward  at  the  moment.  On  this  basis  Austria  was  ready  to 
offer  her  armed  mediation  to  the  combatants.  Napoleon  would 
not  hear  of  the  terms.  "  I  will  not  have  your  armed  mediation. 
You  are  only  confusing  the  whole  question.  You  say  you  cannot 
act  for  me;  you  are  strong,  then,  only  against  me."  This  out- 
burst of  temper  was  a  grave  blunder.  His  threats  alarmed  the 
Austrian  court.  At  bottom  the  emperor  Francis,  perhaps  also 
Metternich,  wanted  peace,  but  on  terms  which  the  exhaustion 
of  the  combatants  would  enable  them  to  dictate.  Yet  during  the 
armistice  which  ensued  (June  4th-July  aoth;  afterwards  pro- 
longed to  August  loth)  Napoleon  did  nothing  to  soothe  the 
Viennese  government,  and  that,  too,  despite  the  encouragement 
which  the  allies  received  from  the  news  of  Wellington's  victory 
at  Yittoria  and  the  entry  of  Bemadotte  with  a  Swedish  con- 
tingent on  the  scene.  Austria  now  proposed  the  terms  named 
above  with  the  addition  that  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine 
must  be  dissolved,  and  that  Prussia  should  be  placed  in  a  position 
as  good  as  that  which  she  held  in  1805,  that  is,  before  the 
campaign  of  Jena.  On  the  37th  of  June  t^  promised  to  join 
the  allies  in  case  Napoleon  should  not  accept  these  terms. 

He  was  now  at  the  crisis  of  his  career.  Events  had  shown 
that,  even  after  losing  half  a  million  of  men  in  Russia,  he  was 
a  match  for  her  and  Prussia  combined.  Would  he  now  accept 
the  Austrian  terms  and  gain  a  not  disadvantageous  peace,  for 
which  France  was  yearning?  These  terms,  it  should  be  noted, 
would  have  kept  Napoleon's  empire  intact  except  in  lUyria; 
while  the  peace  would  have  enabled  him  to  reorganize  his  army 
and  recover  a  host  of  French  prisoners  from  Russia.  His 
signing  of  the  armistice  seemed  to  promise  as  much.  To  give 
his  enemies  a  breathing  space  when  they  were  hard  pressed  was  an 
insane  proceeding  unless  he  meant  to  make  peace.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  hb  words  or  actions  at  this  time  to  show  that  he 
desired  peace  except  on  terms  which  were  dearly  antiquated. 
His  letters  breathe  the  deepest  resentment  against  Austria, 
and  show  that  he  burned  to  chastise  her  for  her  "  perfidy  " 
as  soon  as  his  cavalry  was  reorganized.  His  actions  at  this  time 
have  been  ascribed  to  righteous  indignation  against  Mettcmich's 
double-dealing;  and  in  a  long  interview  at  the  Marcolini  palace 
at  Dresden  on  the  a6th  of  June  he  asked  the  chanceUor  point 
blank  how  much  money  England  had  given  him  for  his  present 
conduct.  As  for  himself  he  cared  little  for  the  life  of  a  million 
of  men.  He  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  emperor:  it 
was  a  mistake,  but  he  would  bury  the  world  under  the  ruins. 
Talk  in  this  Ossian-like  vein  showed  that  Napoleon's  brain  no 


longer  worked  clearly:  it  was  a  victim  to  his  egotism  and  passion. 
July  and  the  first  decade  of  August  came  and  went,  but  brought 
no  sign  of  pacification.  The  emperor  Francis  made  a  last  effort 
to  influence  his  son-in-law  throu^  Marie  Louise.  It  was  in  vain. 
Nothing  could  bend  that  cast  iron  will.  Nothing  remained  but 
to  break  it.  On  the  expiration  of  the  armistice  at  midnight  ol 
August  zoth-xxth  Austria  declared  war. 

After  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Leipzig  (i7th-z9th  October 
1813),  when  French  domination  in  Germany  and  Italy  vanished 
like  an  exhalation,  the  allies  gave  Napoleon  another  opportuzuty 
to  come  to  terms.  The  overtures  known  as  the  Frankfort  terms 
were  ostensibly  an  answer  to  the  request  for  information  which 
Napoleon  made  at  the  field  of  Leipzig.  Metternich  persuaded 
the  tsar  and  the  king  of  Prussia  to  make  a  declaration  that  the 
allies  would  leave  to  Napoleon  the  "xiatural  boundaries"  of 
France — the  Rhine,  Alps,  Pyrenees  and  Ocean.  The  main  object 
of  the  Austrian  chancellor  probably  was  to  let  Napoleon  once 
more  show  to  the  world  his  perverse  obstinacy.  If  this  was  his 
aim,  he  succeeded.  Napoleon  on  his  return  to  St  Ooud  inveighed 
against  his  ministers  for  talking  so  much  about  peace  and  declared 
that  he  would  never  give  up  Holland;  France  must  remain  a 
great  empire,  and  not  sink  to  the  level  of  a  mere  kingdom.  He 
would  never  give  up  Holland;  rather  than  do  that,  he  would 
cut  the  dykes  and  give  back  that  land  to  the  sea.  Accordingly 
on  the  z6th  of  November  he  sent  a  vague  and  unsatisfactory 
reply  to  the  allies;  and  though  Caulaincourt  (who  now  replaced 
Maret  as  foreign  minister)  was  on  the  2nd  of  December  charged 
to  give  a  general  assent  to  their  terms,  yet  that  assent  caxne 
too  late.  The  allies  had  now  withdrawn  their  offer.  Napoleon 
certainly  believed  that  the  offer  was  insincere.  Perhaps  be  was 
right;  but  even  in  that  case  he  should  surely  have  accepted 
the  offer  so  as  to  expose  their  insincerity.  As  it  was,  they  were 
able  to  contrast  their  moderation  with  his  wrongheadedness, 
and  thereby  seek  to  separate  his  cause  from  that  of  France. 
In  this  they  only  partially  succeeded.  Murat  now  joined  the 
allies;  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Holland  were  lost  to  Napoleon; 
but  when  the  allies  began  to  invade  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  they 
found  the  French  staunch  in  his  support.  He  was  still  the 
peasants!  emperor.'  The  feelings  of  the  year  179  2  began  to  revive. 
Never  did  Napoleon  and  France  appear  more  united  than  in 
the  campaign  of  1814. 

Nevertheless  it  led  to  his  abdication.  Once  more  the  allies 
consented  to  discuss  the  terms  of  a  general  pacification;  but 
the  discussions  at  the  congress  of  Ch&tillon  (5th  of  February- 
19th  of  March)  had  no  result  except  to  bring  to  light  a  proof 
of  Napoleon's  insincerity.  Thereupon  the  allies  resolved  to  have 
no  more  dealings  with  him.  As  his  chances  of  success  became 
more  and  more  desperate,  he  ventured  on  a  step  whereby  be 
hoped  to  work  potently  on  the  pacific  desires  of  the  emperor 
Francis.  Leaving  Paris  for  the  time  to  its  own  resources,  he 
struck  eastwards  in  the  hope  of  terrifying  that  potentate  and  <^ 
detaching  him  from  the  coalition.  The  move  not  only  failed, 
but  it  had  the  fatal  effect  of  uncovering  Paris  to  the  northern 
forces  of  the  allies.  The  surrender  of  the  capital,  where  he  had 
centralized  all  the  governing  powers,  was  a  grave  disaster. 
Equally  fatal  was  the  blow  struck  at  him  by  the  senate,  his  own 
favoured  creation.  Convoked  by  Talleyrand  on  the  xst  ol 
April,  it  pronounced  the  word  abdication  on  the  morrow.  For  this 
Napoleon  cared  little,  provided  that  he  had  the  army  behind 
him.  But  now  the  marshals  and  generals  joined  the  civilians. 
The  defection  of  Marshal  Marmont  and  his  soldiery  on  the  4th 
of  April  rendered  further  thoughts  of  resistance  futile.  To 
continue  the  strife  when  Wellington  was  firmly  established  on 
the  line  of  the  Garonne,  and  Lyons  and  Bordeaux  had  hoisted 
the  Bourhon  fteur  de  lys,  was  seen  by  all  but  Napoleon  to  be  sheer 
madness;  but  it  needed  the  pressure  of  his  marshals  in  painful 
interviews  at  Fontainebleau  to  bring  him  to  reason. 

At  last,  on  the  nth  of  April,  he  wrote  the  deed  of  abdication. 
On  that  night  he  is  said  to  have  tried  to  end  his  life  by  poison. 
The  evidence  is  not  convincing;  and  certainly  hb  recovery 
was  very  speedy.  On  the  20th  he  bade  farewell  to  his  guard 
and  set  forth  from  Fontainebleau  for  Elba,  which  the  powers 
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had  very  reluctantly,  and  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  taar, 
awarded  to  him  as  a  possession.  He  was  to  Iceep  the  title  of 
emperor.  Marie  Louise  was  to  have  the  duchy  of  Parma  for 
herself  and  her  son.  She  did  not  go  with  her  consort.  Following 
the  advice  of  her  father,  she  repaired  to  Vienna  along  with  the 
little  king  of  Rome.  As  for  France,  she  received  the  Bourbons, 
akmg  with  the  old  frontiers. 

Meanwhile  Napoleon,  aftor  narrow  escapet  from  royalist 
mobs  in  Provence,  was  conducted  in  the  British  cruiser  **  Un- 
daunted "  to  Elba.  There  he  spent  eleven  months  in  uneasy 
retirement,  watching  with  close  interest  the  course  of  events  in 
France.  As  he  foresaw,  the  shrinkage  of  the  great  empire  into 
the  realm  of  old  France  caused  infinite  disgust,  a  feeling  fed 
ev-ery  day  by  stories  of  the  tactless  way  in  which  the  Bourbon 
princes  treated  veterans  of  the  Grand  Army.  Equally  threaten- 
ing was  the  general  situation  in  Europe.  The  demands  of  the 
tsar  Alexander  were  for  a  time  so  exorbitant  as  to  bring  the  powers 
at  the  congress  of  Vienna  to  the  verge  of  war.  Thus,  everything 
portended  a  renewal  of  Napoleon's  activity.  The  return  of 
French  prisoners  from  Russia,  Germany,  England  and  Spain 
vaold  furnish  him  with  an  army  far  larger  than  that  which 
h^  won  renown  in  1814.  So  threatening  were  the  symptoms 
that  the  royalists  at  Paris  and  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Vienna 
talked  of  deporting  him  to  the  Axores,  while  others  more  than 
hinted  at  assassination. 

He  solved  the  problem  in  characteristic  fashion.  On  the  a6th 
of  February  1815,  when  the  English  and  French  guardships 
veie  absent,  he  slipped  away  from  Porto  Ferrajo  with  some 
1000  men  and  landed  near  Antibes  on  the  zst  of  March.  Except 
in  royalist  Provence  he  received  everywhere  a  welcome  which 
attested  the  attractive  power  of  his  personality  and  the  nullity 
of  the  Bourbons.  Firing  no  shot  in  his  defence,  his  little  troop 
swdled  until  it  became  an  army.  Ney,  who  had  said  that  Napoleon 
ought  to  be  brought  to  Paris  in  an  iron  cage,  joined  him  with 
6000  men  on  the  14th  of  March;  and  five  days  later  the  emperor 
entered  the  capital,  whence  Louis  XVIII.  had  recently  fled. 

Napoleon  was  not  misled  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  provinces 
and  Paris.  He  knew  that  love  of  novelty  and  contempt  for  the 
gouty  old  king  and  his  greedy  courtiers  had  brought  about  this 
btcodless  triumph;  and  he  felt  instinctively  that  he  had  to  deal 
*iih  a  new  France,  which  would  not  tolerate  despotism.  On 
hit  way  to  Paris  he  had  been  profuse  in  promises  of  reform  and 
cocstituttonal  rule.  It  remained  to  make  good  those  promises 
and  to  disarm  the  fear  and  jealousy  of  the  great  powers.  This 
was  the  work  which  he  set  before  himself  in  the  Hundred  Days 
(19th  <k  March  to  33nd  of  June  181 5).  Were  his  powers,  physical 
as  veil  as  mental,  equal  to  the  task?  This  is  doubtful.  Certainly 
the  evidence  as  to  his  health  is  somewhat  conflicting.  Some 
persons  (as,  for  instance,  Camot,  Pasquier,  Lavalette  and 
Thiebault)  thought  him  prematurely  aged  and  enfeebled.  Others 
again  saw  no  marked  change  in  him;  while  Mollien,  who  knew 
tht  emperor  well,  attributed  the  lassitude  which  now  and  then 
came  over  him  to  a  feeling  of  perplexity  caused  by  his  changed 
dreumstanccs^  Hiis  explanation  seems  to  furnish  a  correct 
due.  The  Autocrat  felt  cramped  and  chafed  on  all  sides  by  the 
neccKity  of  posing  as  a  constitutional  sovereign;  and,  while 
losng  something  of  the  old  rigidity,  he  lost  very  much  of  the  old 
energy,  both  in  thought  and  action.  His  was  a  mind  that  worked 
wonders  in  well-worn  grooves  and  on  facts  that  were  well  under- 
stood. The  necessity  of  devising  compromises  with  men  who 
had  formeriy  been  his  tools  fretted  him  both  in  mind  and  body. 
But  when  he  left  parliamentary  affairs  behind,  and  took  the  field, 
be  showed  neariy  all  the  power  both  of  initiative  and  of  endurance 
^ch  marked  his  masterpiece,  the  campaign  of  18x4.  To  date 
lusdedine,  as  Cbaptal  does,  from  the  cold  of  the  Moscow  campaign 
■  deariy  incorrect.  The  time  of  lethargy  at  Elba  seems  to 
have  been  more  unfavourable  to  his  powers  than  the  cold  of 
Rusiia.  At  Elba,  as  Sir  Neil  Campbell  noted,  he  became  in- 
active and  proportionately  corpulent.  There,  too,  as  sometimes 
in  181 5,  he  began  to  suffer  intermittently  from  ischury,  but  to 
no  serioos  extent.  On  the  whole  it  seems  safe  to  assert  that  it 
was  the  cban^  in  France  far  more  than  the  change  in  his  health 


which  brotight  about  the  manifest  constraint  of  the  emperor 
in  the  Hundred  Days.  His  words  to  Benjamin  Constant—'*  I 
am  growing  old.  The  repose  of  a  constitutional  king  may  suit 
me.  It  wiU  more  surely  suit  my  son  " — show  that  his  mind 
seized  the  salient  facts  of  the  situation ;  but  his  instincts  struggled 
against  them.   Hence  the  malaise  both  of  mind  and  body. 

The  attempts  of  the  royalists  gave  him  little  concern:  the  due 
d'Angoultoe  raised  a  small  force  for  Louis  XVIII.  in  the  south, 
but  at  Valence  it  melted  away  in  front  of  Grouchy 's  command; 
and  the  duke,  on  the  9th  of  April,  signed  a  convention  whereby 
they  received  a  free  pardon  from  the  emperor.  The  royalists 
of  la  Vendue  were  later  in  moving  and  caused  more  trouble. 
But  the  chief  problem  centred  in  the  constitution.  At  Lyons, 
on  the  X3th  of  March,  Napoleon  had  issued  an  edict  dissolving  the 
existing  chambers  and  ordering  the  convocation  of  a  national 
mass  meeting,  or  Champ  de  Mai,  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the 
constitution  of  the  Napoleonic  empire.  That  work  was  carried 
out  by  Benjamin  Constant  in  concert  with  the  empeior.  The 
resulting  AcU  oddUiond  (supplementary  to  the  constitutions 
of  the  empire)  bestowed  on  France  an  hereditary  chamber  of 
peers  and  a  chamber  of  representatives  elected  by  the  "  electoral 
colleges  "  of  the  empire,  which  comprised  scarcely  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  citizens  of  France.  As  ChAteaubriand  remarked,  in 
reference  to  Louis  XVIII.'s  constitutional  charter,  the  new 
constitution — La  Benjamine,  it  was  dubbed — ^was  merely  a 
slightly  improved  chuter.  Its  incompleteness  displeased  the 
liberals;  only  1,533,527  votes  were  given  for  it  in  the  pUbiscite, 
a  total  less  than  half  of  those  of  the  pUbiscites  of  the  Consulate. 
Not  all  the  gorgeous  display  of  the  Champ  de  Mai  (held  on  the 
I  St  of  June)  could  hide  the  discontent  at  the  meagre  fulfilment 
of  the  promises  given  at  Lyons.  Napoleon  ended  his  speech  with 
the  words:  "  My  will  is  that  of  the  people:  my  rights  are  its 
rights."  The  words  rang  hollow,  as  was  seen  when,  on  the  3rd 
of  June,  the  deputies  chose,  as  president  of  their  chamber, 
Lanjuinab,  the  staunch  h'beral  who  had  so  often  opposed  the 
emperor.  The  latter  was  with  diflliculty  dissuaded  from  quashing 
the  election.  Other  causes  of  offence  arose,  and  Napoleon  in 
his  last  communication  to  them  warned  them  not  to  imitate  the 
Greeks  of  the  later  Empire,  who  engaged  in  subtle  discussions 
when  the  ram  was  battering  at  their  gates.  On  the  morrow 
(i2th  of  June)  he  set  out  for  the  northern  frontier.  His  spirits 
rose  at  the  prospect  of  rejoining  the  army.  At  St  Helena  he  told 
Gourgaud  that  he  intended  in  181 5  to  dissolve  the  chambers 
as  soon  as  he  had  won  a  great  victory. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  sword  alone  could  decide  his  fate,  both  in 
internal  and  international  affairs.  Neither  France  nor  Europe 
took  seriously  his  rather  vague  declaration  of  his  contentment 
with  the  r61e  of  constitutioiial  monarch  of  the  France  of  18x5. 
No  one  believed  that  he  would  be  content  with  the  *'  ancient 
limits."  So  often  had  he  declared  that  the  Rhine  and  Holland 
were  necessary  to  France  that  every  one  looked  on  his  present 
assertions  as  a  mere  device  to  gain  time.  So  far  back  as  the  X3th 
of  March,  six  days  before  he  reached  Paris,  the  powers  at  Vienna 
declared  him  an  outlaw;  and  four  days  later  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia  bound  themselves  to  put  150,000 
men  into  the  field  to  end  his  rule.  Their  recollection  of  his 
conduct  during  the  congress  of  ChAtiUon  was  the  determining 
fact  at  this  crisis;  his  professions  at  Lyons  or  Paris  had  not  the 
slightest  effect;  his  efforts  to  detach  Austria  from  the  coalition, 
as  also  the  feelers  put  forth  tentatively  by  Fouch£  at  Vienna, 
were  fruitless.  The  coalitions,  once  so  brittle  as  to  break  at  the 
first  strain,  had  now  been  hammered  into  solidity  by  his  blows. 
If  ever  a  man  was  condemned  by  his  past,  Napoleon  was  so  in 
181 5. 

On  arriving  at  Paris  three  days  after  Waterloo  he  still  clung 
to  the  hope  of  concerting  national  resistance;  but  the  temper 
of  the  chambers  and  of  the  public  generally  forbade  any  such 
attempt.  The  autocrat  and  Lucien  Bonaparte  were  almost  alone 
in  believing  that  by  dissolving  the  chambers  and  declaring 
himself  dictator,  he  could  save  France  from  the  armies  of  the 
powers  now  converging  on  Paris.  Even  Davout,  minister  of 
war,  advised  him  that  the  destinies  of  France  rested  solely  with 
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the  chamben.  That  was  true.  The  career  of  Napoleon,  which 
had  lured  France  far  away  from  the  principles  of  1789,  now 
brought  her  back  to  that  starting-point;  just  as,  in  the  physical 
sphere,  his  campaigns  from  1 796-1814  had  at  first  enormously 
swollen  her  bulk  and  then  subjected  her  to  a  shrinkage  still  more 
portentous.  Clearly  it  was  time  to  safeguard  what  remained; 
^nd  that  could  best  be  done  under  Talleyrand's  shield  of  legiti- 
macy. Napoleon  himself  at  last  divined  that  truth.  When 
Lucien  pressed  him  to  "  dare,"  he  replied  "  Alas,  I  have  dared 
only  too  much  already."  On  the  22nd  of  June  he  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  son,  well  knowing  that  that  was  a  mere  form,  as 
his  son  was  in  Austria.  On  the  25th  of  June  he  received  from 
Fouch£,  the  president  of  the  newly  appointed  provisional 
government,  an  intimation  that  he  must  leave  Paris.  He  retired 
to  Malmaison,  the  home  of  Josephine,  where  she  had  died  shortly 
after  his  first  abdication.  On  the  29th  of  June  the  near  approach 
of  the  Prussians  (who  had  orders  to  seize  him,  dead  or  alive), 
caused  him  to  retire  westwards  towards  Rochefort,  whence  he 
hoped  to  reach  the  United  States.  But  the  passport^  which  the 
provisional  government  asked  from  Wellington  were  refused, 
and  as  the  country  was  declaring  for  the  Bourbons,  his  position 
soon  became  precarious.  On  his  arrival  at  Rochefort  (jntof 
July)  he  fotmd  that  British  cruisers  cut  off  his  hope  of  escape. 
On  the  9th  of  July  he  received  an  order  from  the  provisional 
government  at  Paris  to  leave  France  within  twenty-four  hours. 
After  wavering  between  various  plans,  he  decided  on  the  13th 
of  July  to  cast  himself  on  the  generosity  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  dictated  a  letter  to  the  prince  regent  in  which  he  com- 
pared himself  to  Themistocles  seating  himself  at  the  hearth  of  hb 
enemy.  His  counsellor,  Las  Cases,  strongly  urged  that  step  and 
made  overtures  to  Captain  Maitland  of  H.M.S.  "  Bellerophon." 
That  officer,  however,  was  on  his  guard,  and,  while  offering  to 
convey  the  emperor  to  England  declined  to  pledge  himself  in 
any  way  as  to  his  reception.  It  was  on  this  understanding  (which 
Las  Cases  afterwards  misrepresented)  that  Napoleon  on  the 
1 5th  of  July  mounted  the  deck  of  the  "  Bellerophon."  No  other 
course  remained.  Further  delay  after  the  15th  of  July  would 
have  led  to  his  capture  by  the  royalists,  who  were  now  every- 
where in  the  ascendant.  In  all  but  name  he  was  a  prisoner  of 
Great  Britain,  and  he  knew  it. 

The  rest  of  the  story  must  be  told  very  briefly.  The  British 
government,  on  hearing  of  his  arrival  at  Plymouth,  decided  to 
send  him  to  St  Helena,  the  formation  of  that  island  being  such 
as  to  admit  of  a  certain  freedom  of  movement  for  the  august 
captive,  with  none  of  the  perils  for  the  world  at  large  which  the 
tsar's  choice,  Elba,  had  involved.  To  St  Helena,  then,  he  pro- 
ceeded on  board  of  H.M.S.  "  Northumberland."  The  title  of 
emperor,  which  he  enjoyed  at  Elba,  had  been  forfeited  by  the 
adventure  of  1815,  and  he  was  now  treated  officially  as  a  general. 
Nevertheless,  during  his  last  voyage  he  enjoyed  excellent  health 
even  in  the  tropics,  and  seemed  less  depressed  than  his  associates, 
Bertrand,  Gourgaud,  Las  Cases  and  Montholon.  He  landed  at 
St  Helena  on  the  X7th  of  October.  He  resided  first  at  "  The 
Briars"  with  the  Balcombes,  and  thereafter  at  Longwood, 
when  that  residence  was  ready  for  him.  The  first  governor  of 
the  island.  General  Wilks,  was  soon  superseded,  it  being  judged 
that  he  was  too  amenable  to  influence  from  Napoleon;  his 
successor  was  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 

Napoleon's  chief  relaxations  at  St  Helena  were  found  in  the 
dictation  of  his  memoirs  to  Montholon,  and  the  compilation  of 
monographs  on  military  and  political  topics.  The  memoirs 
(which  may  be  accepted  as  mainly  Napoleon's,  though  Montholon 
undoubtedly  touched  them  up)  range  over  most  of  the  events 
of  his  life  from  Toulon  to  Marengo.  The  military  and  historical 
works  comprise  prids  of  the  wars  of  Julius  Caesar,  Turenne  and 
Frederick  the  GreaL  He  began  other  accounts  of  the  campaigns 
of  his  own  age;  but  they  are  marred  by  his  having  had  few 
trustworthy  documents  and  statistics  at  hand.  On  a  lower 
level  as  regards  credibility  stands  the  Mimcrial  de  Sainte- 
Hilkne^  compiled  by  Las  Cases  from  Napoleon's  conversations 
with  the  obvious  aim  of  creating  a  Napoleonic  legend.  Never- 
theless the  Memorial  is  of  great  interest— e.^.  the  passage 


(iv.  451-454)  in  which  Napoleon  reflects  on  the  ruin  wrought 
to  his  cause  by  the  war  in  Spain,  or  that  (iii.  ijo)  deah'ng  with 
his  fatal  mistake  in  not  dismembering  Austria  after  Wagrara,  and 
in  marrying  an  Austrian  princess — "  There  I  stepped  on  to  an 
abyss  covered  with  flowers  ";  or  that  again  (iii.  79)  where  he 
represented  himself  as  the  natural  arbiter  in  the  immense 
struggle  of  the  present  against  the  past,  and  asserted  that  in  ten 
years'  time  Europe  would  be  either  Cossack  or  republican.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  in  Gourgaud's  Journal  de  SU.  HiUne  there  are 
very  few  reflections  of  this  kind  and  the  emperor  appears  in  a  guise 
far  more  life-like.  But  in  the  works  edited  by  Montholon  and 
Las  Cases,  where  the  political  aim  constantly  obtrudes  itself, 
the  emperor  is  made  again  and  again  to  embroider  on  the  theme 
that  he  had  always  been  the  true  champion  of  ordered  freedom. 
This  was  the  mot  tPordre  at  Longwood  to  his  companions,  who 
set  themselves  deliberately  to  propagate  it.  The  folly  of  the 
monarchs  of  the  Holy  Alliance  in  Europe  gained  for  the  writings 
of  Montholon  and  Las  Cases  (that  of  Gourgaud  was  not  published 
till  1899)  a  ready  reception,  with  the  result  that  Napoleon 
reappeared  in  the  literature  of  the  ensuing  decades  wielding 
an  influence  scarcely  less  potent  than  that  of  the  grey-coated 
figure  into  whose  arms  France  flung  herself  on  his  return  from 
Elba.  All  that  he  had  done  for  her  in  the  days  of  the  Consulate 
was  remembered;  his  subsequent  proceedings — his  tyranny, 
his  shocking  waste  of  human  life,  his  deliberate  persistence  in 
war  when  France  and  Europe  called  for  a  reasonable  and  lasting 
peace — all  this  was  forgotten;  and  the  great  warrior,  who  died 
of  cancer  on  the  5th  of  May  1821,  was  thereafter  enshrouded  in 
mists  of  legend  through  which  his  form  loomed  as  that  of  a 
Prometheus  condemned  to  a  lingering  agony  for  his  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  humanity.    It  was  this  perversion  of  fact  which 

rendered  possible  the  career  of  Napoleon  III. 
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KAPOLEOM  n.,  emperor  of  tbe  FreiKh.  tbt  ityle  given  by 
the  Bonapaniiis  id  the  ua  al  Napoleon  1.,  Napoleon  FrancB 
JoHph  Charles,  duke  of  Reidutadt  (;.>.),  The  fact  that  in 
1S14,  by  Napoleon  l.'i  abdication  in  hii  [avour,  Ihe  king  o( 
Rome  (as  be  ma  then  atyled)  became  for  a  few  day)  lilulai 
empeim  "  by  the  will  of  the  people,"  was  held  hy  Prince  Louii 
Napoleon  to  justify  his  own  assumption  of  the  style  of  NapoleoD 
III.  which,  ai  MeDiing  to  involve  a  dynastic  claim,  gave  such 
oSence  to  the  legilinuit  poiren,  notably  the  emperor  Nicholas  I 


RAPOLEOH  ftl.  ICbakle*  Lomi  Napouon  BONarm 
(■aoS-iS?}),  tmpnor  of  the  French,  iras  bom  on  the  »ll: 
Aprd  180S  in  Paris  al  B  rue  Cemlti  (now  me  Laffilte),  and 
at  Ihe  Tuileriea,  as  Ihe  aSdat  hiilaiians  slate.  He  was  the  tt 
ither  of  Napoleor 


1806  to 


iSio  king  of  HdU. 


d  of  Horl 


a  uhunais  and  Josephine 
de  La  Pagerie,  afterwards  the  empress  Josephine;  hence 
t  the  same  lime  the  nephew  and  the  adapted  grandson 
•M  emperor.  Of  the  two  other  sons  ol  Louis  Bonaparte 
tense,  the  elder.  Napoleon  Cfaarlcs  (iSai-igo7l,  died 
11  ThefIague;1hete<ond,  Napoleon  Louis  (i£o4-i8ji}, 
he  insurrectioa  of  the  Romania,  leaving  no  children, 
lave  been  cast  on  the  Ir^Iimacy  of  Louis  Napoleon;  for 
rd  between  Louis  Bonaparte,  who  was  HI,  restless  and 


^Li^Tnd  there" 


iuslify  all  cc 


caprido 
ttures.  But  definite  ev 
irences  in  memoirs,  enal 
Verhuellwaslhrf^ilherg 
ence  of  rsMmblance  in  eh. 
ison.  He  early  gave  sig 
■     ■    «beenlok 


I  of  a 


his  childhood,  tor  example  the  remark  which  Napolcoi  _  _ 

lo  have  made  about  him:  "  Who  knows  whether  the  future 
ol  my  race  may  Dot  lie  in  this  chDd."  tt  ii  certain  that,  aflet 
Ihe  abdicalion  and  eiile  of  Louis,  Horlenie  lived  in  Ff«nce»ith 
ber  two  children,  in  close  relaiinn  with  the  imperial  court. 
During  the  Hundred  Days,  Louis  Napoleon,  then  a  child  of 
seven,  wilneaaed  the  presentation  of  the  eagles  to  50,000  soldiers; 
but  a  (ew  weeks  bier,  before  his  departure  for  Rochefort,  the 
defeated  Napoleon  embraced  him  for  the  last  time,  and  his 
mother  had  10  receive  Frederick  William  IIL  of  Prussia  and  his 
two  sons  at  Ihe  chlleau  of  Saint-Leu;  here  the  victor  and  the 
vanquished  of  Sedan  met  for  the  Gist  time,  and  probably  played 

After  Waterloo,  Hortente,  suspected  by  the  Bnurboiu  of  having 

irranged  the  return  from  Elba,  had  to  gn  into  eiile.     The  ei- 

king  Louis,  who  now  lived  al  Florence,  had  compelled  her  by  a 

'ilous  law-suit  10  give  up  to  hitn  the  elder  of  her  two  children. 

her  remaining  child  she  wandered,  under  the  naine  of 

duchesse  de  Saint-Leu.  from  Geneva  to  Aii,  CarUtuhe  and 

Augsburg.    In  1817  she  bought  the  castle  nf  Arenenbcrg,  in  the 

canton  of  Turgau.  on  a  wooded  hill  looking  over  ihe  Lake  of 

Constance.     Horlense  luixrviicd  her  son's  education  in  person, 

Hedto  form  his  character.     His  tutor  was  Philippe  U  Bas. 

»n  of  the  Hell-kaoim  member  of  the  Convention  and  follower 

of  Robespierre,  an  able  man,  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  the 

ivotulion,  while  Vieillard,  who  instructed  him  in  the  rudiment), 

IS  a  democralic  imperialist  also  inspired  with  the  ideal  of 

tionalism.     The  young  prince  also  studied  at  the  gymnasium 

Augsburg,  where  his  love  of  work  indhii  mental  qualities  were 

gradually  revealed;  he  was  las  successful  in  mathematics  thaD 

rary  subjects,  and  he  became  an  adept  at  physical  exercises, 

s  fencing,  riding  atld  swimming.     It  was  at  this  time  that 

quired  the  alight  German  icclnl  which  he  never  lost. 

TbtUK  who  educated  him  never  lost  sight  of  the  future;  but  it 
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WIS  above  all  his  mother,  fully  confident  of  the  future  destiny 
of  the  Bonapartes,  who  impressed  on  him  the  idea  that  he  would 
be  king,  or  at  any  rate,  that  he  would  accomplish  some  great 
works.  "  With  your  name,"  she  said, "  you  will  always  count  for 
something,  whether  in  the  old  world  of  Europe  or  in  the  new." 
'  If  we  may  believe  Mme  Comu,  he  already  at  the  age  of  twelve 
I  had  dreams  of  empire. 

'  In  1833  he  accompanied  his  mother  to  Italy,  visiting  his  father 
at  Florence,  and  his  grandmother  Letitia  at  Rome,  and  dreaming 
with  Le  Bas  on  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon.  He  returned  to 
Arenenburg  to  complete  his  military  education  under  Colonel 
Armandi  and  Colonel  Dufour,  who  instructed  him  in  artillery 
and  military  engineering.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  a 
"  Liberal,"  an  enemy  of  the  Bourbons  and  of  the  treaties  of  1815; 
but  he  was  dominated  by  the  cult  of  the  emperor,  and  for  him 
the  liberal  ideal  was  confused  with  the  Napoleonic. 

The  July  revolution  of  1830,  of  which  he  heard  in  Italy, 
roused  all  his  young  hopes.  He  could  not  return  to  FVance,  for 
the  law  of  X  81 6  banishing  all  his  family  had  not  been  abrogated. 
But  the  liberal  revolution  knew  no  frontiers.  Italy  shared  in 
the  agitation.  He  had  already  met  some  of  the  conspirators 
at  Arenenberg,  and  it  is  practically  established  that  he  now 
joined  the  associations  of  the  Carbonari  Following  the  advice 
of  his  friend  the  Count  Arese  and  of  Menottl,  he  and  his  brother 
were  among  the  revolutionaries  who  in  Februaiy  1831  attempted 
a  rising  in  Roroagna  and  the  expulsion  of  the  pope  from  Rome. 
They  distinguished  themselves  at  Civita  Costellana,  a  little 
town  which  they  took;  but  the  Austrians  arrived  in  force,  and 
during  the  retreat  Napoleon  Louis,  the  elder  son,  took  cold, 
followed  by  measles,  of  which  he  died.  Hortense  hurried  to 
the  spot  and  took  steps  which  enabled  her  to  save  her  second  son 
from  the  Austrian  prisons.  He  escaped  into  France,  where  his 
mother,  on  the  plea  of  his  illness,  obtained  permission  from 
Louis  Philippe  for  him  to  stay  in  Paris.  But  he  intrigued  with 
the  republicans,  and  Casimir^P6rier  insisted  on  the  departure 
of  both  mother  and  son.  In  May  1831  they  went  to  London, 
and  afterwards  returned  to  Arenenberg. 

For  a  time  he  thought  of  responding  to  the  appeal  of  some  of 
the  Polish  revolutionaries,  but  Warsaw  succumbed  (September 
183 1 )  before  he  could  set  out.  Moreover  the  plans  of  this  young 
and  visionary  enfant  du  sUcU  were  becoming  more  definite. 
The  duke  of  Rcichstadt  died  in  1832.  His  uncle,  Joseph,  and 
his  father,  Louis,  showing  no  desire  to  claim  the  inheritance 
promised  them  by  the  constitution  of  the  year  XII.,  Louis 
Napoleon  henceforth  considered  himself  as  the  accredited 
representative  of  the  family.  Those  who  came  in  contact  with 
him  noticed  a  transformation  in  his  character;  he  tried  to  hide 
his  natural  sensibility  under  an  impassive  exterior,  and  concealed 
his  political  ambitions.  He  became  indeed  **doux  entite" 
(gentle  but  obstinate)  as  his  mother  called  him,  persistent  in 
his  ideas  and  always  ready  to  return  to  them,  though  at  the 
same  time  yielding  and  drawing  back  before  the  force  of  circum- 
stances. He  endeavoured  to  define  his  ideas,  and  in  1 833  published 
his  Rheries  poliiiqueSt  suivies  d'un  prqjet  de  constitutioHt  and 
Considiratums  poliliques  et  miiUaircs  sw  la  Suisse;  in  1836, 
as  a  captain,  in  the  Swiss  service,  he  published  a  Manuel 
d*artillerief  in  order  to  win  popularity  with  the  French  army. 
A  phrase  of  Montesquieu,  placed  at  the  head  of  this  work,  sums 
up  the  views  of  the  young  theorist:  "The  people,  possessing 
the  supreme  power,  should  do  for  itself  all  that  it  is  able  to  do; 
what  it  cannot  do  weU,  it  must  do  through  its  elected  repre- 
sentatives." The  supreme  authority  entrusted  to  the  elect  of 
the  people  was  always  his  essential  idea.  But  the  problem  was 
how  to  realize  it<  Louis  Napoleon  could  feel  vaguely  the  state 
of  public  opinion  in  France,  the  longing  for  glory  from  which 
it  suffered,  and  the  deep-rooted  discord  between  the  nation  and 
the  king,  Louis  Philippe,  who  though  sprung  from  the  national 
revolution  against  the  treaties  of  1815,  was  yet  a  partisan  of 
peace  at  any  price.  Both  Ch&teaubriand  and  CsltkI  had  praised 
the  prince's  first  writings.  Bonapartists  and  republicans  found 
common  ground  in  the  glorious  tradition  sung  by  B6ranger. 
A  military  conspiracy  like  those  of  Berton  or  the  sergeanU 


of  La  Rochelle,  seemed  feasible  to  Napoleon.  A  new  friend  of 
his,  Fialin,  formeriy  a  non-commissioned  officer  and  a  journalist, 
an  energetic  and  astute  man  and  a  bom  conspirator,  spurred 
him  on  to  action. 

With  the  aid  of  Fialin  and  Elfonore  Gordon,  a  singer,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  been  his  mistre^,  and  with  the  co-operation 
of  certain  officers,  such  as  Colonel  Vaudrey,  an  old  soldier  of 
the  Empire,  commanding  the  4th  regiment  of  artillery,  and 
Lieutenant  Laity,  he  tried  to  bring  about  a  revolt  of  the  garrison 
of  Strassburg  (October  30, 1836).  The  conspiracy  was  a  failure, 
and  Louis  Philippe,  fearing  lest  he  might  make  the  pretender 
popular  either  by  the  glory  of  an  acquittal  at  the  aureole  of 
mart3rrdom,  had  him  taken  to  Lorient  and  put  on  board  a  ship 
bound  for  America,  while  his  accomplices  were  brought  before 
the  court  of  assizes  and  acquitted  (Februaiy  2837).  The  prince 
was  set  free  in  New  York  in  April;  by  the  aid  of  a  false  passport 
he  returned  to  Switzerland  in  August,  in  time  to  see  his  mother 
before  her  death  on  the  3rd  of  October  1837. 

At  any  other  time  this  attempt  would  have  covered  its  author 
with  ridicule.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  opinion  of  the  whole  oi  the 
family  of  Bonaparte.  But  his  confidence  was  unshaken,  and 
in  the  woods  of  Arenenberg  the  romantic-minded  friends  who 
remained  faithful  to  him  still  honoured  him  as  emperor.  And 
now  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  by  an  evil  inspiration, 
began  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  niake  him  popular.  In  1838 
it  caused  his  partisan  Lieutenant  Laity  to  be  condemned  by  the 
0>urt  of  Peers  to  five  years'  imprisonment  for  a  pamphlet  which 
he  had  written  to  justiify  the  Stra^buig  affair;  then  it  demanded 
the  expulsion  of  the  prince  from  Switzerland,  and  when  the  Swiss 
government  resisted,  threatened  war.  Having  allowed  the  July 
monarch  to  commit  himself,  Louis  Napoleon  at  the  last  moment 
left  Switzerland  voluntarily.  All  this  served  to  encourage  the 
mystical  adventurer.  In  London,  where  he  had  taken  up  his 
abode,  together  with  Arese,  Fialin  (says  Persigny),  Doctor 
Conneau  and  Vaudrey,  he  was  at  first  well  received  in  society, 
being  on  friendly  terms  with  Count  d'Orsay  and  Disraeli,  and 
frequenting  the  fo^  of  Lady  Blessington.  He  met  with  various 
adventures,  being  present  at  the  famous  tournament  given  by 
Lord  Eglinton,  and  yielded  to  the  charm  of  his  passionate 
admirer  Miss  Howard.  But  it  was  a  studious  life,  as  well  as  the 
life  of  a  dandy,  that  he  led  at  Carlton  House  Terrace.  Not  for 
a  minute  did  he  forget  his  mission:  "  Would  you  believe  it," 
the  duke  of  Wellington  wrote  of  him,  "  this  young  man  will  hot 
have  it  said  that  he  is  not  going  to  be  emperor  of  the  French. 
The  unfortunate  affair  of  Strassburg  has  in  no  way  shaken  this 
strange  conviction,  and  his  chief  thoughts  are  of  what  he  will 
do  when  he  is  on  the  throne."  He  was  in  fact  evolving  hs 
programme  of  government,  and  in  1839  wrote  and  published 
his  book:  Des  I  dies  napoUoniennes,  a  curious  mixture  of  Bona- 
partism,  socialism  and  pacificism,  which  he  represented  as  the 
tradition  of  the  First  Empire.  He  also  followed  attentively 
the  fluctuations  of  French  opinion. 

Since  1838  the  Napoleonic  propaganda  had  made  enormous 
progress.  Not  only  did  certain  newspapers,  such  as  the  Capiide 
and  the  Journal  du  Cemmeru^  and  clubs,  such  as  the  CuliMes 
de  peau  carry  it  on  zealously;  but  the  diplomatic  humiliation 
of  France  in  the  affair  of  Mehemet  Ali  (g.v.)  in  1840,  with  the 
outburst  of  patriotism  which  accompanieid  it,  followed  by  the 
concessions  made  by  the  government  to  public  opinion,  such  as, 
for  example,  the  bringing  back  of  the  ashes  of  Napoleon  I., 
all  helped  to  revive  revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  memories. 

The  pretender,  again  thinking  that  the  moment  had  come, 
formed  a  fresh  conspiracy.  With  a  little  band  of  fifty-six  followers 
he  attempted  to  provoke  a  rising  of  the  42nd  regiment  of  the 
line  at  Boulogne,  hoping  afterwards  to  draw  General  Ma^an 
to  Lille  and  march  upon  Paris.  The  attempt  was  made  on  the 
6th  of  August  Z840,  but  failed;  he  saw  several  of  his  supporters 
fall  on  the  shore  of  Boulogne,  and  was  arrested  together  witH 
Montholon,  Persigny  and  (>)nneau.  This  time  he  was  biouglit 
before  the  Court  of  Peers  with  his  accomplices;  he  entrusted 
his  defence  to  Berryer  and  Marie,  and  took  advantage  of  his 
trial  to  appeal  to  the  supremacy  of  the  people,  which  he  alleged. 
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IimI  been  disregarded,  even  after  xSja  He  was  condemned 
Co  detentkm  for  life  in  a  fortress,  his  friend  Aladenize  being 
departed,  and  Montholon,  Parquin,  Lombard  and  Fialin  being 
each  condemned  to  detention  foV  twenty  years.  On  the  xsth  of 
December,  the  veiy  day  that  Napoleon's  ashes  were  deposited  at 
the  Invalides,  he  was  taken  to  the  fortress  of  Ham.  The  country 
seemed  to  foviget  him;  Lamartine  alone  foretold  that  the  honours 
paid  to  Napoleon  I.  would  shed  lustre  on  his  nephew.  His  prison 
at  Ham  was  unhealthy,  and  physical  inactivity  was  painful 
to  the  prince,  bat  on  the  whole  the  regime  imposed  upon  him 
was  mild,  and  his  captivity  was  lightened  by  Alexandrine 
VergBot,  "  la  beOe  sabotiire/^ct  Mdlle  Badinguet  (he  was  later 
nickoamed  Badinguet  by  the  republicans).  His  more  intel- 
lectual friends,  sudk  as  Mme  Comu,  also  came  to  visit  him  and 
iwwsied  him  in  his  studies.  He  corxeq>onded  with  Louis  Blanc, 
Geocige  Sand  and  Proudhon,  and  collaborated  with  the  journalists 
of  the  Left,  Degeorge,  Peauger  and  Souplet.  For  six  years 
he  woriced  very  bard  "  at  this  University  of  Ham,"  as  he  said. 
He  wrote  some  Pragmenis  kislonquet,  studies  on  the  sugar- 
qoestioo,  oa  the  construction  of  a  canal  through  Nicaragua, 
and  on  the  recruiting  of  the  army,  and  finally,  in  the  Progris 
dm  Pas-de-Caiais^  a  series  of  artides  on  social  questions  which 
were  later  embodied  in  his  Eaainaion  du  paupirisme  (1844). 
But  the  same  persistent  idea  underlay  all  his  efforts.  "The 
more  closely  the  body  is  confined,"  he  wrote, "  the  more  the  mind 
IB  dtspoaed  to  indulge  in  flights  of  imagination,  and  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  executing  projects  of  which  a  more  active 
extstenoe  would  never  perhaps  have  left  it  the  leisure  to  think." 
On  the  35th  of  May  1846  he  escaped  to  London,  giving  as  the 
reason  for  his  decision  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  father.  '  On 
the  37th  of  July  his  father  died,  before  he  could  accomplish 
a  journey  undertaken  in  qute  of  the  refusal  of  a  passport  by 
the  nqarescntative  of  Tuscany. 

He  was  again  well  received  in  London,  and  he  "  made  up  for 
his  six  jrears  of  isc^titMi  by  a  furious  pursuit  of  pleasure."  The 
duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  banker  Ferrire  interested  them- 
selves in  his  future,  and  gave  him  money,  as  did  also  Miss  Howard, 
whom  he  later  mauie  comtcsse  de  Beauregard,  after  restoring  to 
her  seven!  millions.  He  was  still  full  of  phuos  and  new  ideas, 
always  with  the  same  end  in  view;  and  for  this  reason,  in  spite  of 
ha  various  enterprises,  which  were  sometimes  ridiculous,  some* 
tinaes  unpleasant  in  their  consequences,  and  his  unscrupulous- 
uss  as  to  the  men  and  means  he  employed,  he  always  had  a 
kind  <rf  greatness.  He  alwasrs  retained  his  faith  in  his  star. 
"  They  will  come  to  me  without  any  effort  of  my  own,"  he  said 
to  Ta^icuii  the  dancer;  and  again  to  Lady  Douglas,  who  was 
couttseiling  resignation,  he  repUed,  "  Though  fortune  has  twice 
betrayed  me,  yet  my  destiny  will  none  the  less  surely  be  fulfilled. 
1  wait."    He  was  not  to  wait  much  longer. 

As  be  wdl  perceived,  the  pqnilarity  of  his  name,  the  vague 
"  k^end  "  off  a  Napoleon  '9/ho  was  at  once  a  democrat,  a  soldier 
ami  a  revolnticmary  hero,  was  his  only  strength.  But  by  his 
abortive  efforts  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  win  over  this  immense 
foroe  of  tradition  and  turn  it  to  his  own  purposes.  The  events 
which  o<xmAed  from  1848  to  1852  enabled  him  to  do  so.  He 
behaved  with  extraordinary  skill,  displaying  in  the  heat  of  the 
ooofiict  all  the  abilities  of  an  experienced  coni4>irator,  knowing, 
"  Vkt  the  saaO,  how  to  draw  in  his  horns  as  soon  as  he  met  with 
aa  obttncle  "  (Thiets),  but  supple,  resourceful  and  unscrupulous 
as  to  the  choice  of  men  and  means  in  his  obstinate  struggle  for 


At  the  first  symptoms  of  revolutionazy  disturbance  he  returned 
to  France;  on  the  35th  of  February  he  offered  his  services  to  the 
Pnuvi&ioual  Government,  but,  on  being  requested  by  it  to  depart 
at  once,  resigned  himself  to  th^  course.  But  Persigny,  Mocquard 
and  all  his  friends  devoted  themselves  to  an  energetic  propaganda 
in  the  pfcss,  by  pictures  and  by  songs.  After  the  xsth  of  Ma,y 
had  already  shaken  the  strength  of  the  young  republic,  he  was 
dected  in  June  1848  by  four  departments,  Seine,  Yonne,  Charente- 
laUdeazt  and  Corsica.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  executive 
coamittee,  the  Assembly  ratified  his  dection.  But  he  had  learnt 
to  wait.    He  seat  in  his  resignation  from  London,  merely  hazard- 


ing this  appeal:  "  If  the  people  impose  duties  on  me,  I  shall 
know  how  to  fulfil  them."  This  time  events  worked  in  his  favour; 
the  industrial  insurrection  of  June  made  the  middle  classes  and 
the  mass  of  the  rural  population  look  for  a  saviour,  while  it 
turned  the  industrial  population  towards  Boni^Mutism,  out  of 
hatred  for  the  republican  bourgeois.  The  Legitimists  seemed  im- 
possible, and  the  people  turned  instinctively  towards  a  Bonaparte. 

On  the  36th  of  September  he  was  re>elected  by  the  same 
departments;  on  the  nth  of  October  the  law  decreeing  the 
banishment  of  the  Bonapartes  was  abrogated;  on  the  36th  he 
made  a  speech  in  the  Assembly  defending  his  position  as  a 
pretender,  and  cut  such  a  sorry  figure  that  Antony  Thouret 
contemptuously  withdrew  the  amendment  by  which  he  had 
intended  to  bar  him  from  rising  to  the  presidency.  Thus  he  was 
able  to  be  a  candidate  for  this  formidable  power,  which  had  just 
been  defined  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  entrusted  to  the 
choice  of  the  people,  "to  Providence,"  as  Lamartine  said. 
In  contrast  to  Cavaignac  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  advanced 
parties,  but  also  of  the  monarchists,  who  reckoned  on  doing 
what  they  liked  with  him,  and  of  the  Catholics,  who  gave  him 
their  votes  on  condition  of  his  restoring  the  temporal  power 
to  Rome  and  handing  over  education  to  the  Church.  The  former 
rebel  of  the  Romagna,  the  Liberal  Carbonaro,  was  henceforth  to 
be  the  tool  of  the  priests.  In  his  very  triumph  appeared  the 
ultimate  cause  of  his  downfall.  On  the  zoth  of  December  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Republic  by  5,434,336  votes  against 
z,448,xo7  given  to  Cavaignac.  On  the  sotb  of  December  he 
took  the  oath  "to  remain  faithful  to  the  democratic  Republic 
.  .  .  to  regard  as  enemies  of  the  nation  all  those  who  may  attempt 
by  illegal  means  to  change  the  form  of  the  established  govern- 
ment." From  this  time  onward  his  history  is  inseparable  from 
that  of  France.  But,  having  attained  to  power,  he  still  en- 
deavoured to  realize  his  cherished  project.  All  his  efforts,  from 
the  loth  of  December  1848  to  the  snd  of  December  1853  tended 
towards  the  acquisition  of  absolute  authority,  which  he  wished 
to  obtain,  in  appearance,  at  any  rate,  from  the  people. 

It  was  with  this  end  in  view  that  be  co-operated  with  the 
party  of  order  in  the  expedition  to  Rome  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Roman  republic  and  the  restontion  of  the  pope  (March  31, 
1849),  and  afterwards  in  all  the  reactionary  measures  against  the 
press  and  the  dubs,  and  for  the  destruction  of  the  Reds.  But  in 
opposition  to  the  party  of  order,  he  defined  his  own  personal 
policy,  as  in  his  letter  to  Edgard  Ney  (August  z6,  1849),  which 
was  not  deliberated  upon  at  the  couodl  of  ministers,  and  asserted 
his  intention  "  of  not  stifling  Italian  Uberty,"  or  by  the  change 
of  ministry  on  the  31st  of  October  1849,  when,  "  in  order  to 
dominate  all  parties,"  he  substituted  for  the  men  coming  from 
the  Assembly,  such  as  Odilon  Barrot,  creatures  of  his  own,  such 
as  Rouher  and  de  Parieu,  the  Auvergne  avocats,  and  Achille 
Fould,  the  banker.  "  The  name  of  Napoleon,"  he  said  on  this 
occasion, "  is  in  itself  a  programme;  it  stands  for  order,  authority, 
religion  and  the  welfare  of  tl^e  people  in  internal  affairs,  and  in 
foreign  affairs  for  the  national  dignity." 

In  spite  of  this  alanning  assertion  of  his  personal  policy,  he 
still  remained  in  harmony  with  the  Assembly  (the  Legislative 
Assembly,  elected  on  the  38th  of  May  1849)  in  order  to  carry 
out  "  a  Roman  expedition  at  home,"  i.e.  to  diear  the  administra- 
tion of  all  republicans,  put  down  the  press,  suspend  the  right  of 
holding  meetings  and,  above  all,  to  hand  over  education  to  the 
Church  (law  of  the  xsth  of  March  1850).  But  the  machiavellian 
pretender,  daily  growing  more  skilful  at  manoeuvring  between 
different  classes  and  parties,  knew  where  to  stop  and  how  to 
keep  up  a  show  of  democracy.  When  the  Assembly,  by  the  law 
of  the  3zst  of  May  1850,  restricted  universal  suffrage  and  reduced 
the  number  of  the  dectors  from  9  to  6  millions,  he  was  able  to 
throw  upon  it  the  whole  responsibility  for  this  coup  d'itat  bour- 
geois. "  I  cannot  understand  how  you,  the  offspring  of  universal 
suffrage,  can  defend  the  restricted  suffrage,"  said  his  friend  Mme 
Comu.  "  You  do  not  understand,"  he  repUed,  "  I  am  preparing 
the  ruin  of  the  Assembly."  "  But  you  will  perish  with  it,"  she 
answered.  "  On  the  contrazy,  when  the  Assembly  is  hanging^ 
over  the  predpice,  I  shall  cut  the  rope." 
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In  fac^  while  trying  to  compass  the  destniction  of  the 
republican  movement  of  the  Left,  he  was  taking  careful  steps  to 
gain  over  all  classes.  "  Prince,  aUesse,  moTuieuff  numseigneuff 
citcyen  "  (he  was  called  by  all  these  names  indifferently  at  the 
Ely^),  he  appeared  as  the  candidate  of  the  most  incompatible 
interests»  flattering  the  energy  by  his  compliments  and  formal 
visits,  distributing  dgars  and  sausages  to  the  soldiers,  promising 
the  prosperous  bourgeoisie  "  order  in  the  street  "  and  business, 
while  he  posed  as  the  "  father  of  the  workers,"  and  won  the  hearts 
of  the  peasants.  At  his  side  were  his  accomplices,  men  ready  for 
anything,  whose  only  hopes  were  bound  up  with  his  fortxmes, 
such  as  Momy  and  Rouher;  his  paid  publicists,  such  as  Romieu 
the  originator  of  the  *'  red  qiectre  ";  h»  cudgel-bearers,  the 
"  RatapoOs "  immortalized  by  Daumier,  who  terrorized  the 
republicans.  From  the  £lys6e  by  means  of  the  mass  of  officials 
whom  they  had  at  their  command,  the  con^irators  extended  their 
activities  throughout  the  whole  country. 

He  next  entered  upon  that  struggle  with  the  Assembly,  now 
discredited,  which  was  to  reveal  to  all  the  necessity  for  a  change, 
and  a  change  in  his  favour.  In  January  1851  he  deprived 
Changamier  of  his  command  of  the  garrison  of  Paris.  "The 
Empire  has  come,"  said  Thiers.  The  pretender  would  have  pre- 
ferred, however,  that  it  should  be  brought  about  legally,  the  first 
step  being  his  re-election  in  185a.  The  Constitution  forbade  his 
re-election;  therefore  the  Constitution  must  be  revised.  On  the 
iQth  of  July  the  Assembly  threw  out  the  proposal  for  revision, 
thus  signing  its  own  death-warrant,  and  the  coup  d'Hat  was 
resolved  upon.  He  prepared  for  it  systematically.  The  cabinet 
of  the  36th  of  October  185 1  gave  the  ministry  for  war  to  his 
creature  Saint-Amaud.  All  the  conspirators  were  at  their 
posts — Maupas  at  the  prefecture  of  police,  Magnan  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  in  Paris.  At  the  £lys6e,  Momy,  adulterine  son 
of  Hortense,  a  hero  of  the  Bourse  and  successful  gambler, 
supported  his  half-brother  by  his  energy  and  counsels.  The 
ministry  proposed  to  abrogate  the  electoral  law  of  1850,  and 
restore  universal  suffrage;  the  A^embly  by  refusing  made  itself 
slill  more  unpopxilar.  By  proposing  to  allow  the  president 
of  the  Assembly  to  call  in  armed  force,  the  questors  revealed 
the  Assembly's  plans  for  defence,  and  gave  the  £lys6e  a  weapon 
against  it  <"  donnent  barre  contre  ellc  k  I'Elyste  ").  The  propo- 
sition was  rejected  (November  17),  but  Louis-Napoleon  saw  that 
it  was  time  to  act.  On  the  and  of  December  he  carried  out  his 
coup  d*£tat. 

But  affairs  developed  in  a  way  which  disappointed  him.  By 
dismissing  the  Assembly,  by  offering  the  people  "a  strong 
government,"  and  re-establishing  "  a  France  regenerated  by  the 
Revolution  of  '89  and  organized  by  the  emperor,"  he  had  hoped 
for  universal  applause.  But  both  in  Paris  and  the  provinces 
he  met  with  the  resistance  of  the  Republicans,  who  had  re- 
organized in  view  of  the  elections  of  1852.  He  struck  at  them 
by  mixed  commissions,  deportations  and  the  whole  range  of 
police  measures.  The  dicrets-iois  of  the  year  1852  enabled  him 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  new  institutions.  On  the  xst  of 
December  1852  he  became  in  name  what  he  was  already  in  deed, 
and  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  French.  He  was  then  44 
years  old.  *'  The  impassibility  of  his  face  and  his  lifeless  glance  " 
showed  observers  that  he  was  still  the  obstinate  dreamer  that 
he  had  been  in  youth,  absorbed  in  his  Idea.  His  unshaken 
conviction  of  his  mission  made  him  conscious  of  the  responsibility 
which  rested  on  him,  but  hid  from  him  the  hopeless  ddfect  in  the 
coup  d'itat.  To  carry  out  his  conviction,  he  had  still  only  a 
timid  will,  working  through  petty  expedients;  but  here  again 
his  confidence  in  the  future  made  him  bold.  In  a  people  politically 
decimated  and  wearied,  he  was  able  to  develop  freely  all  the 
Napoleonic  ideals.  Rarely  has  a  man  been  able  to  cany  out 
his  system  so  completely,  though  perhaps  in  these  first  years  he 
had  to  take  more  disciplinary  measures  than  he  had  intended 
against  the  Reds,  and  granted  more  favours  than  was  fitting 
to  the  Catholics,  his  allies  in  December  1848  and  December 
1858. 

¥   The  aim  which  the  emperor  had  in  view  was,  by  a  concentration 
of  power  which  should  make  him  "  the  beneficent  motive  force 


of  the  whole  aodal  order  "  (constitution  of  the  X4th  of  JsAuaiy 
1853;  administrative  centralization;  subordination  of  the 
elected  assemblies;  control  of  the  machinery  of  universal  suffrage) 
to  unite  all  classes  in  "  one  great  national  party  "  attached  to  the 
dynasty.  His  success,  from  185a  to  1856,  was  almost  complete. 
The  nation  was  submissive,  and  a  few  scattered  plots  alone 
showed  that  republican  ideas  persisted  among  the  masses. 
As  "  restorer  of  the  overthrown  altars,"  he  won  over  the  "  men 
in  black,"  among  them  Veuillot,  editor-in-chief  of  fUtmcrs,  and 
allowed  them  to  get  the  University  into  their  hands.  By  the  aid 
of  former  Orleanists,  such  as  Billault,  Fould  and  Momy,  and 
Saint-Simonians  such  as  Talabot  and  the  Pereires,  he  satisfied 
the  industrial  dasses,  extended  credit,  developed  means  iA 
communication,  and  gave  a  strong  impetus  to  the  busines  <rf 
the  nation.  By  various  measures,  such  as  subsidies,  charitable 
gifts  and  foundations,  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  "  the  idea 
of  improving  the  lot  of  those  who  suffer  and  strugi^e  against  the 
difficulties  of  life  was  constantly  present  in  his  mind."  His  was 
the  government  of  cheap  bread,  great  public  works  and  holidays. 
The  imperial  court  was  brilliant.  The  emperor,  having  failed  to 
obtain  the  hand  of  a  Vasa  or  HohenzoUera,  married,  on  the  29th 
of  January  1853,  Eugenie  de  Montijo,  comtesse  de  Teba,  aged 
twenty-six  and  at  the  height  of  her  beauty. 

France  was  "  satisfied  "  in  the  midst  of  order,  prosperity  and 
peace.  But  a  glorious  peaoe  was  required;  it  must  not  be  said 
that  "France  is  bored,"  as  lAmartine  had  said  when  the 
Napoleonic  legend  began  to  spread.  The  foreign  pdicy  of  the 
Catholic  party,  by  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places  and  the 
Crimean  War  (X853-X856),  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  winning 
the  s^ory  which  he  desired,  and  the  British  alliance  extabled  him 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  In  the  spring  of  185  5,  as  a  definite  success 
was  still  slow  to  come,  he  contemplated  for  a  time  taking  the 
lead  of  the  expedition  in  person,  but  his  advisers  dissuaded  him 
from  doing  so,  for  fear  of  a  revolution.  In  January  1856  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  win  a  diplomatic  triumph  over  the  new  tsar, 
Alexander  U.  It  was  at  Paris  (February  25-March  30)  that  the 
conditions  of  peace  were  settled. 

The  emperor  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  power.  He  appeared 
to  the  people  as  the  avenger  of  1840  and  18x5,  and  the  birth  to 
him  of  a  son,  Eugene  Louis  Jean  Joseph,  on  the  x6th  of  March 
1856,  assured  the  future  of  the  dynasty.  It  was  then  that, 
strong  in  "  the  esteem  and  admiration  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded,"  and  "  foreseeing  a  future  full  of  hope  for  France,'*  he 
dreamed  of  realizing  the  Napoleonic  ideal  in  its  entirety.  This 
disciple  of  the  German  philologists,  this  crowned  Corbonaro, 
the  friend  of  the  archaeologists  and  historians  who  were  to  help 
him  to  write  the  Histoire  de  Cisar,  dreamed  of  developing  the 
policy  of  nationalism,  and  of  assisting  the  peoples  <rf  all  countries 
to  enfranchise  themselves. 

From  1856  to  X858  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  Rumanian 
nationality,  and  supported  Alexander  Cuza.    But  it  was  above 
all  the  deliverance  of  Italy  which  haunted  his  imagination. 
By  this  enterprise,  which  his  whole  tradition  imposed  upon  bim, 
he  reckoned  to  flatter  the  amour-propre  of  his  subjects,  and  rally 
to  him  the  liberals  and  even  the  republicans,  with  their  passion 
for  propagandism.    But  the  Catholics  feared  that  the  Italian 
national  movement,  when  once  started,  would  entail  the  downfall 
of  the  papacy;  and  in  opposition  to  the  emperor's  Italian 
advisers.  Arese  and  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon,  they  pitted  the 
empress,  who  was  frivolous  and  capricious,  but  an  ardent  Catholic. 
Napoleon  III.  was  under  his  wife's  influence,  and  could  not  openly- 
combat  her  resistance.    It  was  the  Italian  Orsini  who,    by 
attempting  to  assassinate  him  as  a  traitor  to  the  Italian  nation 
on  the  14th  of  January  1858,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  impose 
his  will  indirectly  by  convincing  his  wife  that  in  the  interests 
of  his  own  security  he  must  "  do  something  for  Italy."    Events 
followed  each  other  in  quick  succession,  and  now  began  the 
difficulties  in  which  the  Empire  was  to  be  irrevocably  involved. 
Not  only  did  the  Italian  enterprise  lead  to  strained  relations  wit  h 
Great  Britain,  the  alliance  with  whom  had  been  the  emperor's 
chief  support  in  Europe,  and  compromised  its  credit;  but  the 
claims  of  parties  and  classes  again  begaa  to  be  heard  at  home. 
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Hie  Italian  war  aroused  the  opporitioa  of  the  Catbolka. 
After  Magenta  {Jvaie  4,  1859),  it  was  the  fears  of  the  Catholics 
and  the  messages  of  the  empress  which,  even  more  than  the 
threats  of  Prussia,  checked  him  in  his  triumph  and  forced  him 
into  the  armistice  of  Villafranca  (July  1 1, 1859).  But  the  spread 
cf  the  Italian  revolution  and  the  movement  for  annexation 
fcHced  him  again  to  intervene.  He  appealed  to  the  Left  against 
(be  Catholics,  by  the  amnesty  of  the  17th  of  April  1850.  His 
coasent  to  the  annexation  of  the  Central  Italian  states,  in 
exchange  for  Savoy  and  Nice  (Treaty  of  Turin,  March  24,  i860) 
exposed  him  to  violent  attacks  on  the  part  of  the  ultramontanes, 
whose  slave  be  bad  practically  been  since  1848.  At  the  same 
time,  the  free-trade  treaty  with  Great  Britain  (January  5, 
1S60)  anniscd  a  movement  against  him  among  the  industrial 

Thus  at  the  end  of  x86o,  the  very  time  when  he  had  hoped  that 
lia  personal  policy  was  to  rally  round  him  once  for  all  the  whole 
of  France,  and  assure  the  future  of  his  dynasty,  he  saw,  on  the 
coDtraiy,  that  it  was  turning  against  him  his  strongest  sup- 
porter. He  became  alarmed  at  the  responsibilities  which  he  saw 
wouU  fall  upon  him,  and  imagined  that  by  an  appearance  of 
reform  he  would  be  able  to  shift  on  to  others  the  responsibility 
for  any  errors  he  might  commit.  Hence  the  decrees  of  the  24th  of 
November  x86o  (right  of  address,  ministers  without  portfolio) 
and  the  letter  of  the  X4th  of  November  i86z  (financial  reform). 
FroiB  this  time  onward,  in  face  of  a  growing  opposition,  anxiety 
for  tht  furare  of  his  regime  occupied  the  first  pbce  in  the 
empoor's  thoughts,  and  paralysed  his  initiative.  Placed 
between  Iub  Italian  counseliors  and  the  emiMVss,  he  was  ever  of 
tvo  minda.  His  plans  for  remodeUing  Europe  had  a  certain 
gescrosity  and  grandeur;  but  internal  difficulties  forced  him  into 
eodJess  maxKeuvre  and  temporization,  which  led  to  his  ruin. 
This  in  October  1862,  after  Garibaldi's  attack  on  Rome,  the 
derical  cbierit  of  the  Tuileries  triumphed.  But  the  replacing 
d  M.  Tbottvend  by  M.  Drouin  de  Lhuys  did  not  satisfy  the  more 
vioioit  Catholics,  who  in  May  1863  joined  the  united  opposition. 
Thirty-five  opposers  of  the  government  were  appointed,  Rc- 
pobficans,  Orieanists,  Legitimists  or  Cathoh'cs.  The  emperor 
<Ssaussed  Perngny,  uid  summoned  moderate  reformers  such  as 
Duruy  and  B^c  But  he  was  still  possessed  with  the  idea  of 
settling  his  throne  on  a  firm  basis,  and  uniting  all  France  in  some 
gjorions  enterprise  which  should  appeal  to  all  parties  equally,  and 
"gRMip  them  under  the  mantle  of  imperial  glory."  From 
January  to  June  1863  he  sou^t  this  appearance  of  glory  in 
Fojand,  bat  only  succeeded  in  embroiling  himself  with  Russia. 
Then,  after  Syria  and  China,  it  was  the  "  great  inspiration  of  his 
rdgn,'*  the  establishment  of  a  Catholic  and  Latin  empire  in 
Mexico,  enthusiasm  for  which  he  tried  in  vain  from  1863  to  1867 
to  ooonmmicate  to  the  Frendi. 

But  whfle  the  strength  ol  France  was  wasting  away  at  Puebla 
or  Mcxioo,  Bnmarck  was  founding  German  um'ty.  In  August 
1864  the  ciupeiur,  held  back  by  French  public  opinion,  which 
was  bvoorable  to  Prussia,  and  by  his  idea  of  natioxiality,  allowed 
Prussia  and  Austria  to  seize  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein. 
After  Us  laihire  in  Poland  and  Mezio)  and  in  face  of  the  alarming 
presence  of  Germany,  only  one  alliance  remained  possible  for 
Napoleoa  III.,  namely  with  Italy.  He  obtained  this  by  the 
coaventioa  of  the  xsth  of  September  1864  (involving  the  with- 
drawal of  the  French  troops  from  Rome).  But  the  Catholic 
party  redoubled  its  violence,  and  the  pope  sent  out  the  encyclical 
Qwe»ttt  Cara  and  the  SyOcbus,  especially  directed  against  France. 
In  vain  the  emperor  sought  in  German  affairs  a  definitive  solution 
of  the  Italian  question.  At  Biarritz  he  prepared  with  Bismarck 
tfae  Franco-Prussian  alliance  of  April  1866;  and  hoped  to  become, 
to  ha  greater  glory,  arbiter  in  the  tremendous  conflict  which  was 
about  to  begin.  But  suddenly,  while  he  was  trying  to  rouse 
Pq\£c  opinion  agaii»t  the  treaties  of  18x5,  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  Eooiggritz  came  as  a  bolt  from  the  blue  to  ruin  his  hopes. 
Ffcaeh  interests  called  for  an  immediate  intervention.  But  the 
emperor  was  ill,  weary  and  aged  by  the  life  of  pleasure  which  he 
kd  side  by  side  with  his  Ufe  of  work  (as  is  proved  by  the  letters 
to  Mdlle  Bellanger);  he  was  suffering  from  a  first  attack  of 


his  bladder  complaint.  He  knew,  moreover,  the  insufficiency 
of  his  troops.  After  days  of  terrible  suffering,  be  resigned 
himself  to  the  annexation  by  Prussia  of  northern  Germany. 
"  Now,"  said  M  Drouin  de  Lhuys,  "  we  have  nothing  left  but  to 
weep." 

Henceforth  the  brilliant  dream,  a  moment  realized,  the  realiza- 
tion of  which  he  had  thought  durable,  was  at  an  end.  The 
Empire  had  still  an  uncertain  and  troubled  brilliancy  at  the 
Exhibition  of  1S67.  But  Berezowski's  pistol  shot,  which  accen- 
tuated the  estrangement  from  the  tsar,  and  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Maximihan  at  Qucrctarp,  cast  a  gloom  over  the  later  f£tcs. 
In  the  interior  the  industrial  and  socialist  movement,  born  of 
the  new  industrial  development,  added  fresh  strength  to  the 
Republican  and  Liberal  opposition.  The  moderate  Imperialists 
felt  that  some  concessions  must  be  made  to  public  opinion.  In 
opposition  to  the  absolutist  "  vice-empcror "  Rouher,  whose 
influence  over  Napoleon  had  become  stronger  and  stronger  since 
the  death  of  Momy,  £mile  OUivier  grouped  the  Third  Party. 
Anxious,  changeable  and  distraught,  the  emperor  made  the 
Liberal  concessions  of  the  19th  of  January  1867  (right  of  inter- 
pellation), and  then,  when  OUivier  thought  that  his  triumph 
was  near,  he  exalted  Rouher  (July)  and  did  not  grant  the  promised 
laws  concerning  the  press  and  public  meetings  till  1868.  The 
opposition  gave  him  no  credit  for  these  tardy  concessions.  There 
was  an  epidemic  of  violent  attacks  on  the  emperor;  the  publica- 
tion of  the  LaiUerne  and  the  Baudin  trial,  conducted  by  Gam- 
betta,  were  so  many  death-blows  to  the  regime.  The  Inter' 
tuUionaU  developed  its  propaganda.  The  election  of  May  1869 
resulted  in  4,438,000  votes  given  for  the  government,  and 
3.355>ooo  for  the  opposition,  who  also  gained  90  representatives. 
The  emperor,  disappointed  and  hesitating,  was  slow  to  return  to 
a  parliamentary  r^me.  It  was  not  till  December  that  he 
instructed  OUivier  to  "  form  a  homogeneous  cabinet  representing 
the  majority  of  the  Corps  L^gislatif  "  (ministry  of  the  and  of 
January  1870).  But,  embarrassed  between  the  Arcaduns, 
the  partisans  of  the  absolute  regime,  and  the  republicans, 
OUivier  was  unable  to  guide  the  Empire  in  a  constitutional 
course.  At  the  Tuileries  Rouher's  counsel  stiU  triumphed.  It 
was  he  who  inspired  the  iU  and  wearied  emperor,  now  without 
confidence  or  energy,  with  the  idea  of  resorting  to  the  pUbisciU. 
**  To  do  away  with  the  risk  of  a  Revolution,"  "  to  place  order 
and  Ubcrty  upon  a  firm  footing,"  "  to  ensure  the  transmission  of 
the  crown  to  his  son,"  Napoleon  III.  again  sought  the  approba- 
tion of  the  nation.  He  obtained  it  with  briUiant  success,  for  the 
last  time,  by  7.358,786  votes  against  1,571,939/' and  bis  work, 
now  seemed  to  be  consoUdated. 

A  few  weeks  later  it  crumbled  irrevocably.  Since  1866  he  had 
been  pursuing  an  elusive  appearance  of  glory.  Since  1 866  France 
was  caUing  for  "  revenge."  He  felt  that  he  could  only  raUy  the 
people  to  him  by  procuring  them  the  satisfaction  of  their  national 
pride.  Hence  the  mishaps  and  imprudences  of  which  Bismarck 
made  such  an  insulting  use.  Hence  the  negotiations  of  Nikols- 
burg,  the  "  note  d'aubergiste  "  (innkeeper's  bUl)  claiming  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  was  so  scomfuUy  rejected;  hence 
the  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Belgium  (August  1866),  the  Luxem- 
burg affair  (March  1867),  from  which  M.  de  Mousticr's  diplomacy 
effected  such  a  skilful  retreat;  hence  the  final  foUy  which  led 
this  government  into  the  war  with  Prussia  (July  1870). 

The  war  was  from  the  first  doomed  to  disaster.  It  might 
perhaps  have  been  averted  if  France  had  had  any  aUies.  But 
Austria,  a  possible  aUy,  could  only  join  France  if  satisfied  as 
regards  Italy;  and  since  Garibaldi  had  threatened  Rome 
(Mentana,  1867),  Napoleon  III.,  yielding  to  the  anger  of  the 
CathoUcs.  had  again  sent  troops  to  Rome.  Negotiations  had 
taken  place  in  1869.  The  emperor,  bound  by  the  CathoUcs,  had 
refused  to  withdraw  his  troops.  It  was  as  a  distant  but  inevitable 
consequence  of  his  agreement  of  December  X848  with  the  CathoUc 
party  that  in  1870  the  emperor  found  himself  without  an  aUy. 

His  energy  was  now  completely  exhausted.  Successive 
attacks  of  stone  in  the  bladder  had  ruined  his  physique;  while 
his  hesitation  and  timidity  increased  with  age.  The  influence 
of  the  empress  over  him  became  supreme.    On  leaving  the 
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iSib  ol  July  fatbu  and  >od 


d  upoD  the  empcrer  Ihreo 
Princess  Malhnde.  The 
whidi  >be  thoufht  vould 

M  for  the  nay. 
and  added  lo  Ihe 


They 

difficullies  hy  their  pmrnce.  The  empdtor  wai  suffering  liom 
slone  and  could  hardly  lit  his  hone.  After  the  dcfcal  ol  Reicbi- 
faoffcn,  when  Baxaine  was  thrown  back  upon  MctE,  he  frished  to 

it  he  retreated  it  would  mean  a  revolution.  An  advance  wai 
decided  upon  which  ended  in  Sedan,  On  the  ind  of  September, 
Napoleon  III.  lurrendercd  with  80,000  men,  lad  on  Ibe  4lh  o[ 
September  the  Empire  feU.  He  was  taken  as  a  piisoner  to  the 
castle  dI  WilhelmshOhe.  near  Cassel,  where  be  Uayed  till  ibe 

ajid  of  the  empress,  the  Germans  having  held  nrgolialions 
with  the  Republic,  he  was  (ic/ditr  deposed.  On  Ihe  Til  of  March 
the  assembly  of  Bordcaui  conBmied  ihii  depoaiiion,  and  declared 
him  "  rHponiible  for  the  niio,  invaaon  and  dismeraberaient 

HMlorcd  lo  liberty,  he  retired  with  hja  wife  and  son  lo 
Cbidchursi  In  England.  Unwilling  even  now  to  despair  of  ibe 
future,  be  ittU  sought  to  rally  bii  Friends  for  a  fresh  propaganda. 
He  had  at  hia  service  publicists  lucb  aa  Coisagnac.  J.  Amigucs 
and  Hugelmann.  Ke  himself  also  wrote  unsigned  pamphlets 
justifying  the  campaign  ol  1^70.  -It  may  be  noted  thai,  true  to 
hii  ideas,  he  did  not  attempt  to  throw  upon  others  the  rearnnsi- 
bilily  which  he  had  alwayi  claimed  for  himself.  He  dieamHl 
of  his  son's  future.  But  be  no  longer  occupied  himself  with  any 
definite  plans.  He  interested  himseU  in  pensions  lor  wotkmen 
and  economical  itovei.  At  the  end  ol  i37>  his  di»)K  became 
more  acute,  and  a  surgical  opetalion  became  Decesary.  He 
died  on  the  gth  ol  January  18/3,  leaving  his  >od  in  the  charge 
of  the  eiJipTeu  and  of  Rouher.  The  young  prince  was  educated 
at  Wodwich  from  1S7I  to  187].  and  in  1879  took  patt  in  Ibe 
English  eipcdilioD  agoinit  the  Zidus  in  South  Africa,  in  which 
he  ns  killed.  By  hii  death  vanitbed  all  hope  of  rtuewing  the 
exlraordinaiy  fortune  which  for  twenty  yean  placed  the 
descendlbt  ol  the  great  emperor,  the  CarieKara  Slid  drczmii', 

BlDLIOOHPHV.— TbrtEii»rtjc.fNjp5conni,hjvi>bwiTpi[WUli.d 
in  (our  volumes  (1854-1SS7>  and  hi.  HoKPi>[J<JiJ«irili.r  in  n-o 
-volumes  (iMs-iStflJ;  this  latlM  -ork  lio.  bwn  tnn>laicl  l^io 
I^TiKlish  by  T;  Wriihl.  S«  also  EbeUni.  Ncpoltim  til.  i.-i  >'■• 
//>7[i«9i-i«g4);  R.Thirria,  ArapsMn/77.mwJ'£,.bX  {,i..,^..: 
Sylvain-BkH,  SapcUn  III.  (I»M):  Ciraudcau.  NapcUn  III. 
•Mlimt  Umh  Sr  W.  A.  Fmier,  NepeUm  III.  (London.  i^^<. 
A.  Faba,bji  it  NatBlwn  111.  (liasU  K.Lc'Ory.Lrs  Tr«U  :.'«f^ 
i'Hal  ii  Letts  Sapcllon  BanafcrU  (i«o6ii   Lmli  SapMo'  ^""  ^' 

KualariKlUan ile IW  (1908)1  and  F.  A. Simpson,  Tkt  R:^i  ,'f 
lis  »jpcfc™  dm).  General  works  which  moy  Ik  ciin*i.lu-j 
are  Taxile-Ddord.  HuUue  du  lamd  Empi-i  (1868-18751;  P-  'J'- 
U  Corct,  Hiiwus  du  jwoad  EmJiiTr  {1(194-1905)1  A  Thomu,  it 
Srcoml  Emfnri  (1907):  and  £.  OUivicr.  VEmpirt  ttUna  (14  min.. 
■  995-1009)-  lA.Ts) 

NAPOLEOH,  a  cound  game  of  c^ds  (known  coUoijiiiilb'  as 
,"Nap").  Any  number  may  pby.  Tbecardfnnka$al  whist. 
and  five  are  dealt  to  each  player.  -  The  deal  being  completed, 
the  player  10  the  dealer's  left  looki  at  his  band  and  declaitt 
bow  many  tricks  be  would  [day  l&win  againtt  all  the  tcit,  th 
usual  rule  being  that  more  than  one  must  be  declared;  in  dcfaul 
of  declaring  he  sayi  "  I  pan,"  and  the  next  pbyer  has  a  sitnila 
option  of  dtlier  dKloring  to  make  more  tricks  or  passing,  and 
>o  on  all  round.  A  decloiatlon  ol  five  Iricks  Is  called  "  -  ' 
Nap,"  The  player  who  declares  to  make  most  has  to 
make  them,  and  the  ethers,  but  without  eonsuliaiion,  to  j 
him.  The  declaring  hand  has  the  first  lead,  and  the  Gi 
.     TTie  players. 


folio 


If  the  I 


:  stood  for  he  wii 
played  for;  if  not  be  loses.     If  the  player  declaring  Nap 
he  icctives  double  tiakei  all  round;  if  be  lorn  he  only  pays 
•ingle  slakes  all  nund.     Sometimes,  however.a  [daycciiiUoi 
to  (D  "  Weltinston  "  over  "  Nap,"  and  even  "Btucber"  0 


"  receives  sii  times  and  lose*  three  linMS  the  lUke. 
player  is  allowed  to  declare  miiln,  ij.  no  tricks. 
IS  a  declaration,  between  three  and  four,  hut  the 
double  Stake  on  three,  if  he  wins  a  trick,  and  receives 


"  Wellingtoi 
wins  four  ti 
of  "  Bluchei 

This  tanks, 
player  pays  1 

KktmXDiiaC  CAMPAIOm.— T.  The  era  of  the  Revotutiooary 
and  Napoleonic  Wars  falls  into  two  main  diviaiona,  the  fii^i 
of  which  (1791-1801)  is  dealt  with  under  the  heading  Fiench 
REVOLimoNaiv  Wais.  In  Ihe  present  article  are  described 
the  campaigns  in  central  and  eastent  £urc^,  directed  by 
Napoleon — no  bnger  one  amongst  many  French  generals, 
rior  even  a  simple  primus  inter  pares^  but  "  Emperor  "  in  the 
fullest  sense — between  Ihe  years  iSo;  and  1814.  Napoleon's 
short  Spanish  Campaign  of  iSo^is  dealt  with  under  pEHDisirtAB 
War  {this  article  covering  the  campaigns  in  Spain,  Portugal  and 
loulbeni  France  iSo»-i8i4),  and  for  ihe  final  drama  of  Waterloo 
the  reader  is  referred  lo  WtlEILOO  Cakpaich. 

Tlie  campligiu  dnmbed  bclov  are  therefocr  — 

(a)  TV  Auitrian  War  of  1S05  (Ulm  and  Auslerlitz). 

!i,  -ru.  r- .,  Bn„^  g^  ^  poK^  Cinpupi  (Jena, 

I  IBO)  (EckmDhl,  Aapcm  and  .WiiTSm). 


^^TlieAuKria'. 
The  RuKiau  War  of  il 


iaeluds  iIk  nilninaliaa  ant  the 
■  on  the  day  nf  Trafoipr. 


(April  nth),  Austria  (August  9th)  and  other  powers  with  Great 
Brilain.  The  possibility  hod  long  been  before  tbc  empcfoe,  mnd 
his  intention  in  that  event  to  nuich  airaigbt  on  Vienna  by  the 
valley  of  Ibe  Danube  is  dearly  indicated  in  his  reply  (November 
i7lh.  iftoj]  lo  a  Prussian  proposal  for  the  ncutralkalion  of  ibe 
South  Cemun  stales.  In  thii  he  lays,  "  It  is  on  the  mad  Irons 
Sitassbuix  to  Vienna  that  the  French  must  force  peace  on 
Austria,  and  it  is  this  toad  wfiich  you  wish  us  to  renouiioe." 
When,  tberefoie,  on  the  ijtb  of  August  iSef,  he  levnl  definitely 
that  Villeneuve  {see  JVumJ  opt/aliens  below}  had  laikd  ia  hU 
puipose  of  securing  the  command  of  the  Channel,  which  was 
Ibe  necessary  pieliminory  to  the  invasion  ol  Englaod.  il  was  but 
the  aSair  of  a  few  boura  to  dictate  the  dispotiiioni  necessary  10 
transfer  bis  whale  army  to  the  Rhine  fmniier  at  Ibe  Grtt  alcp 
in  ill  march  to  Ibe  Danube.  On  this  date  the  anoy  ■diully 
lay  in  the  following  positions:— 

I.  Corps  Bemadotte      Hanover  (GOttingtn) 


til.        ..     DavDi 


Holland 


IV. 
V. 
VI. 

Vtl. 


Ncy 


Camp  of  BoulocBeand 
other  psiBU  00  llio 


Coatd           BesuiiTs             Pirit. 
Thecorpivere,  bovever.  by  nomeuufil  forin  . 

Bemadotte's  corps  in  Hanover  woi  almost  in  tbe  position  of  a 
beleaguered  garrison,  and  Ibe  marshal  could  only  tdMain  his 
transport  by  giving  out  that  be  was  ordried  to  withdraw  to 
France.  Marmont  and  Davout  were  deficient  in  hones  for 
cavalry  and  artillery,  and  the  troops  in  Boulogne,  having  been 
drawn  together  for  the  invasion  of  England,  had  hardly  any 
transport  at  all,  aa  it  was  considered  (his  irtot  could  be  reradily 
supplied  on  landing.  The  composition  of  ihc  amy,  bowevei.  vu 
eicelleni.  The  generals  were  in  tbe  prime  of  lile,  had  not  yet 
learnt  to  distrust  one  another,  and  were  accustomed  to  work 
under  the  emperor  and  with  one  another.  The  re^nacx^iy 
officen  had  all  acquired  their  rank  belorc  the  enemy  and  kocw 

Iwo-thirds  had  seen  active  service.  The  strength  <rf  the  amy 
lay  in  ill  infantry,  for  both  cavalry  and  artillery  were  short  erf 
bona,  end  the  taller  had  nol  yet  acquimi  mobility  kad  «fc:n 
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b  manoeuvring.  Napoleon's  determination  to  undertake  the 
invasu»i  of  England  has  often  been  disputed,  but  it  js  bard  to 
imagine  what  other  Operation  he  contemplated,  for  th«  outbreak 
of  hostilities  with  his  continental  enemies  found  him  ill-supplied 
«iih  intelUgence  as  to  the  resources  of  the  country  he  had  then 
to  traverse.  To  remedy  this,  Murat  and  other  general  officers 
as  vdl  as  minor  agents  were  sent  ahead  and  instructed  to  travel 
tlirough  South  Germany  in  plain  clothes  with  a  view  to  collecting 
iBf(»ination  and  mastering  the  topography.  The  emperor 
was,  mortovcr,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  degree  of  pre- 
paratbn  of  his  adversaries'  designs,  and  when  he  dictated  his 
prdiminaxy  orders  he  was  still  unaware  of  the  direction  that 
the  allies'  advance  would  assume.  That  he  foresaw  the  march 
of  evrats  which  ultimately  drew  Mack  to  Ulm  is  inconceivable. 
On  the  26th  of  August,  however,  he  learnt  that  zoo,ooo  Russians 
were  about  to  enter  Bohemia  thence  to  unite  with  an  Austrian 
army  of  80,000  near  the  junction  of  the  Inn  and  Danube,  and 
tha  information  compelled  him  tO  alter  the  general  direction 
oi  his  advance  so  as  to  traverse  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest 
north  of  the  Neckar,  cavalry  only  observing  the  passes  to  the 
south. 

5.  AttstrioH  Army. — ^The  Austrians  after  the  defeats'  of  x8oo 
lud  endeavoured  to  reorganize  their  forces  on  the  French  model, 
bat  they  were  soon  to  learn  that  in  matters  of  organization  the 
^irit  is  everything,  the  letter  very  little.  They  had  copied 
the  organization  of  the  French  corps,  but  could  find  no  corps 
connuuxiers  fit  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  these  commands.' 
As  always  in  such  conditions,  the  actual  control  of  the  smallest 
movements  was  still  centralized  in  the  hands  of  the  army  com- 
man^rs,  and  thus  the  rate  of  marching  was  incredibly  slow. 
They  had  decided  that  in  future  their  troops  in  the  field  should 
live  by  requisition,  and  had  handed  over  to  the  artillery,  which 
needed  them  badly,  a  large  number  of  horses  thus  set  free  from 
the  transport  service,  but  they  bad  not  realized  that  men 
accQstomed  to  a  regular  distribution  of  rations  cannot  be  trans- 
fonned  into  successful  marauders  and  pillagers  by  a  stroke  of 
the  pen;  and  they  had  sent  away  the  bulk  oi  their  army,  120,000 
D&der  their  best  general,  the  archduke  Charles,  into  Italy,  leaving 
Licnt  Field  Marshal  Mack  von  Leiberich  in  Germany,  nomiiially 
as  chkf  of  the  staff  to  the  young  Prince  Ferdinand,  but  virtually 
in  command,  to  meet  the  onset  of  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  his 
veterans.  Mack  was  a  man  of  unusual  attainments.  He  had 
reen  from  tlm  ranks  in  the  most  caste-ridden  army  in  Europe, 
and  agaiitft  untold  opposition  had  carried  through  army  reforms 
wfatcfa  were  correct  in  principle,  and  needed  only  time  to  develop. 
It  was  his  fate  to  be  made  the  scapegoat  for  the  disasters  which 
foQowed,  though  they  need  no  further  ezphination  than  that, 
at  the.  bead  of  80,000  men  and  exercising  only  restricted  powers 
of  commaiui,  he  was  pitted  against  the  greatest  strategist  of  all 
ages  who  was  responsible  to  no  overlord  and  conunanded,  in  the 
fnSest  sense  of  the  term,  an  army  considerably  more  than  twice 
asstzoQg. 

4.  The  March  oh  Ulm. — ^The  outbreak  of  the  campaign  was 
hastened  by  tbe  desire  of  the  Austrian  government  to  feed  their 
own  army  and  leave  a  bare  country  for  Napoleon  by  securing  the 
resources  of  Bavaria.  It  was  also  haptd  that  the  Bavarians 
with  tbeirazmycrf  35,000  men  would  join  the  allies.  In  the  latter 
hope  Lbcy  were  deceived,  and  the  Bavarians  xmder  General 
Wrede  sli^jped  away  to  Bambeig  in  time.  In  the  former,  how- 
ever, they  were  successful,  and  the  destitution  they  left  in  their 
vake  almost  wrecked  Napoleon's  subsequent  combinations. 
Mack's  march  to  Ulm  was  therefore  a  necessity  of  the  situation, 
and  his  cootinuance  in  this  exposed  position ,  if  foolhardy  against 
sach  an  advciaary,  was  at  any  rate  the  outcome  of  the  high 
resolve  that  even  if  beaten  he  would  inflict  crippling  losses  upon 
the  enemy.  Mack  knew  that  the  Russians  would  be  late  at  the 
radezvoQS  on  the  Inn.  By  constructing  an  entrenched  camp 
St  dm  and  concentrating  all  the  available  food  within  it,  he 
opected  to  compel  Napoleon  to  invest  and  besiege  him,  and 
be  anticipated  that  in  the  devastated  country  his  adversary 
would  be  cnnpdled  to  separate  and  thus  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the 
For  that  blow  he  had  determined  to  make  his  own 


army  the  anvil.  But  these  views  obviously  could  not  be  pub- 
lished in  army  orders,  hence-the  discontent  and  opposition  he  was 
destined  to  encounter. 

5.  MooemaOs  of  the  French.— Ix  was  on  the  aist  that  Napoleon 
learnt  of  Mack's  presence  in  Ulm.  On  that  date  his  army  had 
crossed  the  Rhine  and  was  entering  the  defiles  of  the  BUick 
Forest.  It  was  already  beginning  to  suffer.  Boots  were  worn  out, 
greatcoats  deficient,  transport  almost  unattainable  and,  accord- 
ing to  modem  ideas,  the  army  would  have  been  considered 
incapable  of  action. 
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On  the  20th  of  September,  its  deployment  beyond  the  mountains 
was  complete,  and  as  Napoleon  did  oot  know  of  Mack's  intention 
to  stay  at  Ulm  and  had  learned  that  the  Russian  advance  had 
been  delayed,  he  directed  his  columns  by  the  following  roads  on 
the  Danube,  between  DonauwOrth  and  Ingobtadt,  so  as  to  be 
in  a  position  to  intervene  between  the  Austrians  and  the  Russians 
and  beat  both  in  detail.  On  the  7th  of  October  this  movement 
was  completed— the  Austrians  abandoned  the  Danube  bridges 
after  a  show  of  resistance,'  retreating  westward— and  Napoleon, 
leaving  Murat  in  command  of  the  V.  and  VI.  corps  and  cavahry 
to  observe  the  Austrians,  pressed  on  to  Augsburg  with  the  others 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  deaf  with  the  Russians.  Learning,  however, 
that  these  were  still  beyond  striking  radius,  he  detemuned  to  deal 
with  Mack's  army  first,  having  formed  the  fixed  conviction  that 
a  threat  at  the  latter's  commum'catioos  would  compel  him  to 
endeavour  to  retreat  southwards  towards  TiroL  Bemadotte 
in  his  turn  became  an  army  of  observation,  and  Napoleon 
joining  Murat  with  the  main  body  marched  rapidly  westward 
from  the  Lech  towards  the  Bier. 

6.  Austrian  Plans. — Mack's  intentions  were  not  what  Napoleon 
supposed.  He  had  meanwhile  received  (false)  information  of  a 
British  landing  at  Boulogne,  and  he  was  seriously  deceived  as  to 
the  numbers  of  Napoleon's  forces.  He  was  also  aware  that  the 
exactions  of  the  French  had  produced  deep  indignation  through- 
out Germany  and  especially  in  Prussia  (whose  neutrality  had 
been  violated,  see  ( 14,  below).  All  this,  and  the  almost  mutinous 
discontent  of  his  generals  and  his  enemies  of  the  court  drde, 
shook  his  resolution  of  acting  as  anvil  for  the  Russians,  of  whose 
delay  also  he  was  aware,  and  about  the  8th  of  October  he  deter- 
mined to  march  out  north-eastward  across  the  French  lines  of 
communication  and  save  his  sovereign's  army  by  taking  refuge 
if  necessary  in  Saxony.  Believing  impUdtly  in  the  rumours  of  a 
descent  on  Boulogne  and  of  risings  in  France  which  also  reached 
him,  and  knowing  the  destitution  he  had  left  behind  him  in  his 
movement  to  Ulm,  when  he  heard  of  the  westward  march  of 
French  columns  from  the  Lech  he  told  his  army,  iq>parently  in 
all  good  faith,  that  the  French-  were  in  full  march  for  their  own 
country. 

Actually  the  French  at  this  moment  were  suffering  the  most 
terrible  distress — up  to  the  Danube  they  had  still  found  suflident 
food  for  existence,  but  south  of  it,  in  the  track  of  the  Austrians, 
they  found  nothing.  All  march  disdpUne  disappeared,  the  men 
dissolved  into  hordes  of  marauders  and  even  the  sternest  of  the 
marshals  wrote  piteous  appeals  to  the  emperor  for  supplies,  and 
for  permission  to  shoot  some  of  thdr  stragglers.  But  to  all  these 
Berthier  in  the  emperor's  name  sent  the  stereotyped  reply^— 
"  The  emperor  has  ordered  you  to  cany  four  days'  provisions, 
therefore  you  can  expect  nothing  further— you  know  the 
emperor's  method  of  conducting  war." 

7.  Action  of  Albech  or  Htu^A.— Meanwhile  Murat,  before  the 
emperor  joined  him,  had  given  Mack  the  desired  opening. 
The  VI.  corps  (Ney)  should  have  remained'on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube  tadose  the  Austrian  exit  on  that  side,  but  by  mistake 
only  DupoQt's  division  had  been  left  at  Albeck,  the  rest  being 
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brought  over  the  river.  Mack  on  the  8th  had  determined  to 
commence  his  withdrawal^  but  fortune  now  favoured  the  French. 
The  weather  during  the  whole  of  October  bad  been  unusually 
wet,  the  swollen  Danube  overflowed  the  low  ground  and  the 
roads  had  become  quagmires.  On  the  south  bank,  owing  to 
better  natural  drainage  and  a  drier  subsoil,  movement  was  fairly 
easy,  but  the  Austrians  foimd  it  almost  impossible.  On  the  i  ith 
of  October,  when  they  began  their  march,  the  road  along  the 
Danube  was  swept  into  the  riVer,  carrying  with  it  several  guns 
and  teams,  and  hours  were  consumed  in  passing  the  shortest 
distances.  At  length  in  the  afternoon  they  suddenly  fell  upon 
Dupont's  isolated  division  at  Albcck,  which  was  completely 
surprised  and  severely  handled.  The  road  now  lay  completely 
open,  but  the  Atistrian  columns  had  so  opened  out  owing  to 
the  state  of  the  roads  that  the  leading  troops  could  not  pursue 
their  advantage — Dupont  rallied  and  the  Austrians  had  actually 
to  fall  back  towards  Ulm  to  procure  food. 

8.  Elckingen,-^FoT  three  more  days  Mack  struggled  with  an 
unwilling  staff  and  despondent  men  to  arrange  a  further  advance. 
During  these  very  three  days,  through  a  succession  of  staff 
blunders,  the  French  failed  to  close  the  gap,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  Z4th  of  October  both  armies,  each  renewing  their  advance, 
came  in  contact  at  the  bridge  of  Ekbingen,    This  bridge,  all 


but  a  few  road-bearers,  had  been  destroyed,  but  now  the  French 
gave  an  example  of  that  individual  gallantry  which  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  old  revolutionary  armies.  Running  along  the 
beams  under  a  close  fire  a  few  gallant  men  forced  theif  way 
across.  The  floor  of  the  bridge  was  rapidly  relaid,  and  presently 
the  whde  of  the  VI.  corps  was  deploying  with  unexampled 
rapidity  on  the  farther  side.  The  Austrians,  still  in  their  quag> 
mire,  could  not  push  up  reinforcements  fast  enough,  and  though 
Mack  subsequently  alleged  deliberate  obstruction  and  dis- 
obedience on  the  part  of  his  subordinates,  the  state  of  the  roads 
alone  suflices  to  explain  their  defeat.  Only  the  right  column  of 
the  Austrians  was,  however,  involved;  the  left*  under  General 
VVemeck,  to  whom  some  cavalry  and  the  archduke  Ferdinand 
attached  themselves,  did  indeed  succeed  in  getting  away,  but 
without  trains  or  supplies.  They  continued  their  march,  f  amiahed 
but  unmolested,  until  near  Heidenheim  they  suddenly  found 
themselves  confronted  by  what  from  the  diversity  of  uniforms 
they  took  to  be  an  overwhelming  force;  at  the  same  time  the 
French  cavalry  sent  in  pursuit  appeared  in  their  rear.  Utterly 
exhausted  by  fatigue,  Wcmeck  with  his  infantry,  some  8000 
strong,  surrendered  to  what  was  really  a  force  of  dismounted 
dragoons  and  foot-sore  stragglers  improvised  by  the  oommanding 
officer  on  the  spot  to  protect  the  French  treasure  chests,  which  at 
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thit  moment  by  actually  in  the  path  of  the  Austrians.  The 
young  archduke  with  some  cavalry  escaped. 

9.  Hack  syrr&unded.— The  defeat  at  Elchingen  on  the  X4th  of 
October  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Austrians,  though  Mack. was  still 
determined  to  endure  a  siege.  As  the  French  columns  coming 
up  from  the  south  and  west  gradually  surrounded  him,  he  drew 
in  his  troops  under  shelter  of  the  fortress  and  its  improvised 
entrenched  camp,  and  on  the  zsth  he  found  himself  completely 
sumnmded.  On  the  i6th  the  French  field-guns  fired  into  the 
town,  and  Mack  realized  that  his  troops  were  no  longer  under 
stt&cient  control  to  endure  a  siege.  When,  therefore,  next 
morning,  negotiations  were  opened  by  the  French,  Mack,  still 
feding  certain  that  the  Russians  were  at  hand,  agreed  to  an 
armistice  and  undertook  to  lay  down  his  arms  if  within  the  next 
twenty-one  days  no  relief  should  arrive.  To  this  Napoleon 
consented,  but  hardly  had  the  agreement  been  signed  than  he 
succeeded  in  introducing  a  number  of  individual  French  soldiers 
into  the  fortress,  who  began  rioting  with  the  Austrian  soldiery. 
Then,  sending  in  armed  parties  to  restore  order  and  protect  the 
bhabitants,  he  caused  the  guards  at  the  gates  to  be  overpowered, 
and  Mack  was  thus  forced  into  an  unconditional  surrender. 

On  the  32nd  of  October,  the  day  after  Trafalgar,  the  remnant 
of  the  Austrian  army,  33,000  strong,  laid  down  its  arms.  About 
5000  men  under  Jellachich  had  escaped  to  Tirol,  3000  cuirassiers 
with  Prince  Ferdinand  to  Eger  in  Bohemia,  and  about  10,000 
men  under  Wemeck,  liad  surrendered  at  Heidenbeim.  The 
losses  in  battle  having  been  insignificant,  there  remain  some 
30,000  to  account  for —  most  of  whom  probably  escaped  individu- 
ally by  the  help  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  bitterly  hostile  to 
the  French. 

la  NapoUoiCs  Advance  to  Vienna. — Napoleon  now  hastened 
to  reloin  the  group  of  corps  he  had Jeft  under  Bemadotte  in 
ohscrvatuMi  towards  the  Russians,  for  the  latter  were  nearer 
at  hand  than  even  Mack  had  assumed.  But  hearing  of  his 
nusfortune  they  retreated  before  Napoleon's  advance  along  th^ 
rij^t  bank  of  the  Danube  to  Krems,  where  they  crossed  the  river 
and  withdrew  to  an  entrenched  camp  near  Olmilta  to  pick  up 
fresh  Austrian  reinforcements.  The  severe  actions  of  DUrrenstein 
(near  Krems)  on  the  nth,  and  of  HollabrUnn  on  the  i6th  of 
November,  in  which  Napoleon's  marshah  learned  the  tenacity 
of  their  new  exponents,  and  the  surprise  of  the  Vienna  brid^ 
rXovembcr  14)  by  the  French,  were  the  chief  incidents  of 
this  period  in  the  campaign. 

iz.  Campaign  of  AusterlHs. — Napoleon  continued  down  the 
r^t  bank  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  compelled, by  the  con- 
dttion  of  his  troops  to  call  a  halt  to  refit  his  army. 
After  this  was  done  he  continued'  his  movement  to 
BrOnn.  Thither  he  succeeded  in  bringing  only  55,000  men. 
He  was  again  forced  to  give  his  army  rest  and  shelter,  under 
cover  of  Murat's  cavalry.  The  allies  now  confronted  him  with 
upwards  of  86,000  men,  including  16,000  cavalry.  About  the 
20th  of  November  this  force  commenced  its  advance,  and 
Napoleon  cMicentrated  in  such  a  manner  that  within  three  days 
be  could  bring  over  80,000  French  troops  into  action  around 
Brfinn,  besides  17.000  or  more  Bavarians  under  Wrede.  On 
the  28th  Murat  was  driven  in  by  the  allied  columns.  That  night 
ocders  were  despatched  for  a  concentration  on  BrUnn  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  o^lison  on  the  following  day;  but  hearing  that  the 
whole  allied  force  was  moving  towards  him  he  decided  to  con- 
centrate south-east  of  Briinn,  covering  his  front  by  cavalry  on 
the  Pratzen  heights.  Meanwhile  he  had  also  prepared  a  fresh 
fine  of  retreat  towards  Bohemia,  and,  certain  now  of  having 
Us  men  in  hand  for  the  coming  battle,  he  quietly  awaited 
events. 

The  alEes  were  aware  of  his  position,  and  still  adhering  to  the 
old  "linear"  system,  marched  to  turn  his  right  flank  (see 
AcsTEnnz).  As  soon  as  their  strategic  purpose  of  cutting  him 
off  from  Viennn  became  apparent,  the  emperor  moved  his  troops 
into  position,  and  in  the  afternoon  issued  his  famous  proclamation 
to  Us  tnops,  pointing  out  the  enemy's  mistakes  and  his  plan  for 
defeating  then.  At  the  same  time  he  issued  his  orders  for  his 
fint  great  battle  as  a  supreme  commander.   The  battle  of 
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Austerlitx  began  early  next  morning  and  closed  in  the  evening 
with  the  thorou^  and  decisive  defeat  of  the  allies. 

X2.  JenCf  1806, — Around  the  Prussian  army,  and  particularly 
the  cavalry,  the  prestige  of  Frederick  the  Great's  glory  stiU 
lingered;  but  the  younger  generation  had  little 
experience  of  actual  warfare,  and  the  higher  com- 
manders were  quite  unable  to  grasp  the  changes  in 
tactics  and  in  the  conduct  of  operations  which  had  grown  out 
of  the  necessities  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  individual 
officers  of  the  executive  staff  were  the  most  highly  trained  in 
Europe,  but  there  was  no  great  leader  to  co-ordinate  their 
energies.  The  total  number  of  men  assigned  to  the  field  army 
was  1x0,000  Prussians  and  Saxons.  They  were  organized  in 
corps,'  but  their  leaders  were  corps  commanders  only  in  name, 
for  none  were  allowed  any  btitude  for  individual  initiative. 
Ill-judged  economies  had  undermined  the  whole  efficiency  of 
the  Prussian  army.  Two-thirds  of  the  infantry  and  one-half  of 
the  cavalry  were  allowed  furlough  for  from  ten  to  eleven  months 
in  the  year.  The  men  were  unprovided  with  greatcoats.  Most 
of  the  muskets  had  actually  seen  service  in  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
and  their  barrels  had  worn  so  thin  with  constant  polishing  that 
the  use  of  full  charges  at  target  practice  had  bcsen  forbiddetL 
Above  all,  the  army  had  drifted  entirely  out  of  touch  with  the 
dvU  population.  Tlie  latter,  ground  down  by  feudal  tradition  and 
law,  and  at  the  same  time  permeated  by  the  political  doctrines 
of  the  late  x8th  century,  believed  that  war  concerned  the  govern- 
ments only,  and  formed  no  part  of  the  business  of  the  "  honest 
citizen."  In  this  idea  they  were  supported  by  the  law  itsdf , 
which  protected  the  civilian  against  the  soldier,  and  forbade 
even  in  war-time  the  requisitioning  of  horses,  provisions  and 
transport,  without  payment.  Up  to  the  night  of  the  battle  of 
Jena  itself,  the  Prussian  troops  lay  starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
whilst  the  French  everywhere  took  what  they  wanted.  This 
alone  was  a  sufficient  cause  for  all  the  misfortunes  which  followed. 

13.  Outbreak  oj  tke  ll^or.— During  the  campaign  of  Austerlitx 
Prussia,  furious  at  the  violation  of  her  territory  of  Anspach, 
had  mobilized,  and  had  sent  Uaugwitz  as  ambassador  to 
Napoleon's  headquarters.  He  arrived  on  the  30th  of  November, 
and  Napdeon,  pleading  business,  put  off  his  official  reception 
till  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  Of  ^urse  the  ultimatum  was 
never  presented,  as  may  be  imagined;  Haugwitz  returned  and 
the  king  of  Prussia  •demobilized  at  once.  But  Napoleon,  well 
knowing  the  man  he  had  to  deal  with,  had  determined  to  force 
a  quarrel  upon  Prusua  at  the  earliest  convenient  opportunity. 
His  troops  therefore,  when  withdrawn  from  Austria,  were  can- 
toned in  south  Germany  in  such  a  way  that,  whilst  suspicion 
was  not  aroused  in  minds  unacquainted  with  Napoleonic  methods, 
they  could  be  concentrated  by  a  few  marches  behind  the 
Thuringian  forest  and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Main.  Here  the 
Grand  Army  was  left  to  itself  to  recuperate  and  assimilate  its 
recruits,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  man  and  his  methods 
that  he  did  not  trouble  his  corps  commanders  with  a  single 
order  during  the  whole  of  the  spring  and  summer. 

As  the  diplomatic  crisis  approached,  spies  were  sent  into 
Prussia,  and  simultaneously  with  the  orders  for  preliminary  con- 
centration the  marshals  received  private  instructions,  the  pith 
of  which  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  following  two 
quotations  from  Napoleon's  correspondence : — 

"  Mon  intention  est  de  concentrer  toutes  mes  forces  sur  rextr^mit^ 
de  ma  droite  en  laissant  tout  I'espace  entre  le  Rhin  et  Bamberg 
enti^rcment  d^arni,  de  maniire  k  avoir'  prte  de  300.000  hommes 
rdunis  sur  un  mCme  champ  de  bataille;  mes  premieres  marches 
menacent  le  cotur  de  la  monarchic  prussienne "  (No.  10,920). 
"  Avec  oecte  immense  superiority  de  forces  r6unis  sur  un  espace  si 
^troit,  vous  sentez  ^ue  je  suis  d^ns  la  volont6  de  ne  rien  hasardcr  et 
d'attaquer  I'ennemi  partout  oO  il  voudra  tenir.  Vous  pensez  bien 
que  ce  serait  une  belle  affaire  que  de  sc  porter  sur  cette  place  (Dresden) 
en  un  bataiUon  cant  de  300,000  kommes  "  (Soult.  No.  10,941). 

X4.  Advance  of  tke  Grande  Armie. — On  the  7th  of  (October 

the  Grande  Armie  lay  in  three  parallel  columns  along  the  roads 

leading  over  the  mountains   to  Hof,  Schleiz   and    Kronach; 

on  the  right  lay  the  IV.  corps  (Soult)  about  Bayreuth;  with  his 

cavalry  in  rear,  and  behind  these  the  VI.  corps  (Ney)  at  Pegnitz; 

in  the  centre.  Bcmadotte's  I.  corps  from  Nordhalben,  with  the 
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m.  ooip€  (D&vout)  licbtenfels;  Guard  and  headquarters,  |  the  emperor  was  still  unaware  of  the  position  of  his  principal 
Bamberg.    The  left  column  was  <iomposed  of  the  V.  (Lannes)  |  foe,  and  Muiat  with  Bemadotte  behind  him  was  directed  on 

Gera  for  the  xzth,  the  remainder  of  the  army  con- 
tinuing along  the  roads  previously  ff'gfwd  to 
them. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  Saxons  had  been 
moving  from  Naumburg  through  Gera  on  Jena, 
Hohenlohe  was  near  Weimar,  and  all  the  other 
divisions  of  the  army  had  closed  in  a  march 
eastwards,  the  idea  of  an  offensive  to  the  south- 
ward which  Napoleon  had  himsdf  attributed  to 
them  having  already  disappeared. 

Reaching  Gera  at  9  A.M.  Murat  reported  the 
movement  of  the  Saxons  on  the  previous  day, 
but  omitted  to  send  a  strong  detachment  in 
pursuit.  The  traces  of  the  Saxons  were  lost,  and 
Napoleon,  little  satisfied  with  his  cavalry,  author- 
ized Lasalle  to  offer  up  to  6000  fis.  reward  for 
information  of  the  Prussian  point  of  concentration. 
At  I  AM.  of  the  X3th  Napoleon  issued  his  orders. 
Murat  and  Bemadotte  via  Zeitz  to  Naumbuxg; 
Davout  (III.  corps  and  a  dragoon  diviaon)  also  to 
Naumburg;  Lannes  to  Jena,  Augereau  following; 
Soult  to  Genu 

15.    Prussian   Movements. — ^In    the    meantime 
the  Prussians  were  effecting  their  concentration. 
Rttchel,  who  with  15,000  men  had  been  sent  into 
the  mountains  as  an  advanced  guard  for  the  pro- 
jected offensive,  was  recalled  to  Weimar,  which 
he  reached  on  the  xjth.    The  main  body  were 
between  Weimar  and  Apolda  during  the  lath,  and 
the   Saxons   duly   effected    their   junction    with 
Hohenlohe  in   the  vicinity  of   Vierzehnheiligen, 
whilst  the  Utter  had  withdrawn  his  troops  all  but 
some  outposts  from  Jena  to  the  plateau  about 
Capellendorf,>some  4  m.  to  the  N.W.    The  whole 
army,  upwards  of  x  30,000  men,  could  therefore  have 
been  concentrated  against  Lannes  and  Augereau  by 
the  afternoon  of  the  xjth,  whilst  Soult  could  only 
have  intervened  very  late  in  the  day,  and  Davout  and  Bema- 
dotte were  still  .too  distant  to  reach  the  battlefield  before  the 
14th.    All  the  French  corps,  moreover,  were  so  exhausted  by 
their  rapid  marches  over  bad  roads  that  the  emperor  actually 
ordered  (at  x  A.11.  on  the  Z3th)  a  day  of  rest  for  all  except 
Davout,  Beroadotte,  Lannes  and  Murat. 

The  Prussian  headquarters,  however,  spent  the  zith  and  x^th 
in  idle  discussion,  whilst  the  troop  commanders  exerted  thrai- 
selves  to  obtain  some  alleviation  for  the  suffering  of  their 
starving  men.  The  defeats  undergone  by  their  outpost  detach- 
ment had  profoundly  affected  the  nerves  of  the  troops,  and 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  nth,  on  the  false  alarm  of  a  French 
approach,  a  panic  broke  out  in  the  streets  of  Jena,  and  it  took 
all  the  energy  of  Hohenlohe  and  his  staff  to  restore  order.  On 
the  morning  of  the  X2th  the  Saxon  commanding  officers 
approached  Hohenlohe  with  a  statement  of  the  famishing 
condition  of  their  men,  and  threatened  to  withdraw  them 
again  to  Saxony.  Hohenlohe  pointed-  out  that  the  Prussians 
were  equally  badly  off,  but  promised  to  do  his  best  to  help 
his  allies.  Urgent  messages  were  sent  off  to  the  Commissary 
von  Goethe  (the  poet),  at  Weimar  for  permission  to  requisition^ 
food  and  firewood.  These  requests,  however^  remained 
unanswered,  and  the  Prussians  and  Saxons  spent  the  ni^t 
before  the  battle  shivering  in  their  miserable  bivouacs. 

16.  The  23th  of  October. — During  the  early  morning  of  the  T3th 
the  reports  brought  to  Napoleon  at  Gera  partially  deared  up 
the  situation,  though  the  real  tmth  was  very  different  from 
what  he  supposed.  However,  it  was  evident  that  the  bulk  of 
the  Prussians  lay  to  his  left,  and  instructions  were  at  once 
despatched  to  Davout  to  turn  westward  from  Naumburg  towards 
KOsen  aad  to  bring  Bemadotte  with  him  if  the  two  were  still 
together.    The  letter,  however,  ended  with  the  words  "  but  I 
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at  Hemmendorf ,  with  the  VIL  (Augereau)  extending  south  to 
the  Main  at  Burgebrach. 

Napoleon's  object  being  surprise,  all  the  cavalry  except  a 
few  vedettes  were  kept  back  behind  the  leading  infantry  columns 
and  these  latter  were  ordered  to  .advance,  on  the  signal  being 
given,  in  "  masses  of  manoeuvre, "  so  as  to  crush  at  once  any 
outpost  resistance  which  was  calculated  upon  the  time  required 
for  the  deployment  of  ordinary  marching  columns.  This  order 
has  never  since  found  an  imitator,  but  deserves  attentive  study 
as  a  masterpiece  (see  H.  Bonnal,  Afamewere  d*Iina). 

To  meet  the  impending  blow  the  Prussians  had  been  extended 
in  a  cordon  along  the  great  road  leading  from  Mainz  to  Dresden, 
Blttcher  was  at  Erfurt,  Rttchel  at  Gotha,  Hohenlohe  at  Weimar, 
Saxons  in  Dresden,  with  outposts  along  the  frontier.  An 
offensive  move  into  Franconia  was  under  discussion,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  Prussian  staff  had  commenced  a  lateral  con- 
centration about  Weimar,  Jena  and  Naumburg  when  the  storm 
bunt  upon  them.  The  emperor  gathered  little  from  the  confused 
reports  of  their  purposdess.manceuvres,  but,  secure  in  the  midst 
of  his  "  battalion  square  "  of  200,000  men,  he  remaitted  quite 
indifferent,  well  knowing  that  an  advance  straight  on  Berlin 
must  force  his  enemy  to  concentrate  and  fight,  and  as  they 
would  bring  at  most  127,000  men  on  tcy  the  battlefield  the 
result  could  hardly  be  doubtful.  On  the  gtli  of  October  the  cloud 
burst.  Out  of  the  forests  which  clothe  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  Thuringer  Wald  the  French  streamed  forth,  easily  over- 
powering the  resistance  of  the  Prussian  outposts  on  the  upper 
Saale,^  and  once  the  open  country  was  reached  the  cavalry  under 
Murat  trotted  to  the  front,  closely  followed  by  Bernadotte's 
corps  as  "  general  advance  guard.*'  The  result  of  the  cavalry 
scouting  was  however  unsatisfactory.    On  the  night  of  the  xoth, 

*  At  the  action  of  Saalfcid  on  the  toth,  the  young  and  gallant 
Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia  was  kiliecL. 


hope  he  is  already  on  his  way  Xo  Doraburg."    Now  Bemadotte 
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U  Be^wttJ  to  Lup  the  empeniT  mfonned  »  to  bit  wbere- 
ihoiiu.  He  wu  ttUl  with  Divout,  but,  conduding  t>»t  be  bid 
milted  ui  order  dirtcting  him  [o  Domburg,  he  thougbt  lo  cooceil 
ha  arot  by  uauining  the  recnpt  ol  the  ooler  evidentiy  mUuded 
ti  in  ihc  last  wDrdi.  and  u  »  toult  he  manhed  lonirdi  Dom- 
bof,  and  his  vhole  cocps  wu  ]eti  to  tbe  oapeiDi  il  the  ciiiis 
ol  the  otit  dty'i  bittte. 

On  the  nwd  bom  Get>  .to  Jena  Napokoa  vu  met  by 
inteUigeBce  fnni  Lanna  unouDdng  fail  occupation  of  Jena  and 
tbe  dBcoveiy  of  Piusiaa  tmopl  lo  the  Dortbwud.  KsawiDgthe 
emperor's  metboda^  he  wiiely  resiraiood  the  ardour  of  hia  aub- 
ordiBaiea  and  asked  for  inatructiona  whether  to  attack  or  wait. 
Tbe  onpcTor  rode  forward  Tajudiy,  reached  Jena  about  3  VM., 
and  with  Lannes  proceeded  to  the  X-aDdgrafenberg  to  recoimokit, 
Fmn  tliia  poiot  bis  view  was,  however,  restricted  10  the  ira- 
ToBliate  forcgnnmd.  and  he  only  saw  the  camps  of  Hohenlobe'i 
left  wiDg.'  'At  this  moment  tlie  Pruiaiana  were  actually  on 
pinde  and  ready  lo  move  off  to  attacJt,  but  just  then  the  "  evil 
EQUua  "  of  the  Pmsaian  aimy,  von  Maaaenbach,  an  officer  of  the 
Headquarter  Staff,  mje  up  and  *-t»iwiinj  to  speak  with  the 
autboxitj  of  the  king  and  commandeT'tn-diief ,  induced  Hohen- 
lobc  to  oidB  bis  tioopt  back  lo  camp.  Of  all  thia  Napoleon 
nw  BMbing,  but  from  all  repotta  he  came  to  Ibe  conduiion  that 
tbe  wbide  Pniasiaii  amy  was  adnally  in  tionl  of  liiin,  and  at 


Jem,  tn-n-fcing  an  nighl  if  need  be.  Six  bonti  eaiiiet  bii  coo- 
dSBon  would  have  been  tomct,  but  earif  that  morning  the 
Fnunn  beadqunoa,  alanned  for  the  lafety  of  their  line  of 
iclntt  on  Beittn  by  the  piaend  of  the  French  in  NaDnbnig, 
decided  to  love  Hshcnlohe  and  RDchel  to  act  as  rear-guard, 
and  with  tbe  nuJn  body  to  commence  their  retreat  towards 
the  rivet  Cnslntt  and  Cbc  Eckhuftuberge  where  Maueibach 
bad  prrviomty  recomtoitred  an  "  ideal "  battlefield.  Thia  belief 
in  peaitiou  waa  ttie  cardinal  principle  of  Pruasian  strategy 
b  thoa«  days,  Tbe  troops  had  accordingly  commenced  their 
aiarchoa  the  morning  of  the  [3th,  and  now  at  3  P.H- were  settling 
dowB  into  bivauaci  tbey  were  sliD  but  a  slmrt  march  from  the 
didrin  field. 

(7.  Beak  af  /flu.— Od  tbe  Frendi  dde,  Lannes*  men  were 
woikfaig  their  harde«(,  under  Napoleon's  personal  supervision, 
to  make  a  practicable  road  up  to  the  LandgraJcnberg,  and  all 

towards  the  rendezvous.  By  daybreak  on  the  I4tb^  the  anni- 
nnaty  of  Elchingen,  upwards  of  60,000  tnco  ttood  densely 


battalions  wne  sent  forward,  and  these,  delaying  thdr  advance 
till  the  fogbad  luffidenlly  lilted,  were  met  by  French  skirmiihera, 
and  small  columns,  who  rapidly  overlapped  thdr  Banks  and 
drove  them  back  in  confu^an.  Hohenlohe  now  brought  up  the 
remainder  of  hi)  command,  but  in  the  meanwhile  the  French 
had  poured  across  the  neck  between  the  Landgrafenberg  and  the 
main  plateau,  and  the  troops  of  Soult  and  Augeieau  were  working 
up  the  ravines  on  diher  hand.  In  view  of  these  troops  the 
Pruasian  lin^,  which  had  advanced  faultlessly  as  if  on  parade, 
baited  to  prepare  its  bayortet  attack  by  fire,  and,  once  halted,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  get  them  to  go  on  again.  The  French 
wlio  had  thrown  themsdvcs  into  houses,  copses,  &c.,  picked  off 
the  oEBcers,  and  the  flanks  of  the  bng  Prus&ian  lines  swayed  and 
got  into  confusion.  The  rival  artilleries  hdd  each  other  loo 
tboroughly  lo  be  able  to  spare  attention  to  the  infantry,  whilst 
the  Prussian  cavalry,  which  had  forgotten  how  to  charge  in 
masses  of  eighty  or  more  squadrons,  frittered  sway  Ihdr strength 
In  isolated  eSorts.  By  10  A.H.  the  fourteen  battalions  which  had 
Initialed  this  attack  were  outnumbered  by  three  to  one,  and 
drifted  away  frara  tbe  battlefield.  Thdr  places  were  taken  by 
a  freah  body,  but  this  waa  won  outnumbered  and  outflanked 
in  its  turiL  By  s  r.iL  the  psychic  moment  bsd  come,  and 
Napoleon  launched  his  guards  and  the  cavalry  10  complete  Ilie 
victory  and  initiate  the  pursuit. .  Rtidid's  division  now  arrived 
and  inade  a  most  gallant  effort  to  cover  tbe  retreat,  hut  their 
order  being  broken  by  tbe  torrent  of  fugitives,  they  were  soon 
overwhelmed  by  the  tide  of  the  FrencL  victory  and  all  organised 
resistance  had  ceased  by  4  P-H. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  battle  came  to  tbis-^  four  successive 
efforts  the  Prutsiant  failed  because  they  were  locally  out- 
numbered. This  was  the  fault  of  thdr  leaders  lolely,  for,  eiccpt 
for  the  last  attack,  local  stiperiority  was  in  each  case  attainable. 
Organisation  and  tactics  did  not  affect  the  issue  directly,  for  tbe 
conduct  of  the  men  and  their  junior  officers  gave  abundant  proof 
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paded  oB  the  narrow  ptatean  of  the  mtmntain,  whilst,  below 
in  the  ravius  on  dtber  flank,  Soull  on  tbe  righl,  and  Augereau 
on  the  left,  were  getting  into  position.  Forlunatdy  a  dense 
foe  hid  the  bdpless  masses  on  the  Landgrafenberg  from  sight  of 
tbe  PiuSfeiafi  gunners.  Hohenlobe  had  determined  to  drive  the 
Fteadi  Into  tbe  ravine  at  daybreak,  but  bad  lu  idea  ss  to  the 
muni-^  in  fnat  of  him.    For  want  of  imm,  only  a  few  Prussian 


over  the  Saale  at  KSsen,  wben.hi)  ii 
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attacked  at  the  old  rcgulatioii  speed  of  aeventy-five  paces  to 
the  minute,  and  the  French  manceuvred  at  the  quick  or  double 
of  X20  or  150.  The  consequence  was  that  the  French  always 
succeeded  in  reinforcing  their  fighting  line  in  time  to  avert 
disaster.  Nevertheless  by  mid-day  their  strength  was  well-nigh 
exhausted,  whilst  the  Prussian  reserve,  eighteen  battalions 
of  guards  under  Kalckreuth,  stood  intact  and  ready  to  engage. 
But  at  the  critical  moment  the  duke  of  Brunswick  fell  mortally 
wounded,  and  Scharnhorst,  his  chief  of  the  staff,  was  at  the 
time  absent  on  another  part  of  the  field.  Meanwhile  rumours 
from  the  battle-field  at  Jena,  magnified  as  usual,  began  to 
reach  the  staff,  and  these  may  possibly  have  influenced 
Kalckreuth,  for  when  appealed  to  to  attack  with  his  eighteen 
battalions  and  win  the  day,  he  declined  to  move  without  the 
direct  order  of  the  commander-in-chief  to  do  so,  alleging  that 
it  vras  the  duty  of  a  reserve  to  cover  the  retreat  and  he 
considered  himself  personally  responsible  to  the  king  for  the 
guards  entnisted  to  his  care.  Even  then  the  day  might  have 
been  saved  had  BlQcher  been  able  to  find  even  twenty  squadrons 
accustomed  to  gallop  together,  but  the  Prussian  cavalry  had 
been  dispersed  amongst  the  infantry  commands,  and  at  the 
critical  moment  it  proved  impossible  for  them  to  deliver  a 
united  and  decisive  attack. 

Seeing  further  efforts  hopeless,  Scharnhorst  in  the  duke's 
name  initiated  the  retreat  and  the  troops  withdrew  N.W. 
towards  Buttelstedt,  almost  unmolested  by  the  French,  who 
this  day  had  put  forth  all  that  vras  in  them,  and  withstood 
victoriously  the  highest  average  pimishment  any  troops  of  the 
new  age  of  warfare  had  as  yet  endured.  So  desperate  had  been 
their  re^tance  that  the  Prussians  unanimously  stated  Davout's 
strength  at  double  the  actual  figure.  Probably.no  man  but 
Davout  could  have  got  so  much  out  of  his  men,  but  why  was  he 
left  unsupported? 

Bemadotte,  we  have  seen,  had  marched  to  Domburg,  or 
rather  to  a  point  overlooking  the  ford  across  the  Saale  at  the 
village  of  that  name,  and  reached  there  in  ample  time  to  intervene 
on  either  field.  But  with  the  struggle  raging  before  him  he 
remained  undecided,  until  at  Jena  the  deciw>n  had  clearly 
fallen,  and  then  he  crossed  the  river  and  arrived  with  fresh 
troops  too  late  for  their  services  to  be  required. 

XQ.  Prussian  Retreat. — During  the  night  the  Prussians  con- 
tinued thehr  retreat,  the  bulk  of  the  main  body  to  S5mmerda, 
Hohenlohe's  corps  towards  Nordhausen.  The  troops  had  got 
much  mixed  up,  but  as  the  French  did  not  immediately  press 
the  pursuit  home)  order  was  soon  re-established  and  a  combined 
retreat  was  begun  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  and.LUbeck. 
Here  help  was  expected  to  arrive  from  England,  and  the  tide 
might  yet  have  turned,  for  the  Russian  armies  were  gathering 
in  the  east.  It  was  now  that  the  results  of  a  divorce  of  the  army 
from  the  nation  began  to  be  felt.  Instead  of  seizing  all  provisions 
and  burning  what  they  could  not  remove,  the  Prussian  generals 
enforced  on  their  men  the  utmost  forbearance  towards  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  obeyed,  in  spite  of  the 
inhumanity  the  people  showed  to  their  sick  and  wounded  country- 
men, proves  that  discipline  was  by  no  means  so  far  gone  as  has 
generally  been  believed.  The  French  marching  in  pursuit  were 
received  with  open  arms,  the  people  even  turning  their  own 
wounded  out  of  doors  to  make  room  for  their  French  guests. 
Their  servility  awakened  the  bitterest  contempt  of  their  con- 
querors and  forms  the  best  excuse  for  the  unparalleled  severity 
of  the  French  yoke.  On  the  36th  of  Octobn  Davout  reached 
BerUn,  having  marched  166  m.  in  twelve  days  including  two 
sharp  rearguard  actions,  Bemadotte  with  his  fresh  troops  having 
fallen  behind.  The  inhabitants  of  Berlin,  headed  by  their  mayor, 
came  out  to  meet  him,  and  the  newspapers  lavished  adulation 
on  the  victors  and  abuse  on  the  beaten  army.  On  the  38th 
Murat's  cavalry  overtook  the  renuant  of  Prhice  Hohenlohe's 
army  near  Prenslaii  (N.  of  Berlin)  and  invited  its  capitulation. 
Unfortunately  the  prince  sent  Massenbach  to  discuss  the  situa- 
tion, and  the  latter  completely  lost  his  head.  Murat  boasted 
that  he  had  xoo,ooo  men  behind  him,  and  on  his  return  Massen- 
bach implored  his  chief  to  submit  to  an  unconditional  surrender, 


advice  which  the  prince  accepted,  though  as  a  fact  Murat% 
horses  were  completely  exhausted  and  he  had  no  infantry  what- 
ever within  calL  Only  BlUcher  now  remained  in  the  field,  and  be 
too  was  driven  at  length  into  Lfibeck  with  his.  back  to  the  sea. 

20.  Campaigns  in  Poland  and  East  Prussia. — Hitherto  the 
French  had  been  operating  in  a  rich  country,,  untouched  for 
half  a  century  past  by  the  ravages  of  war,  but  as  the  necessity 
for  a  campaign  against  the  Russians  confronted  the  emperor, 
he  realized  that  his  whole  supply  and  tnuu^rt  service  must 
be  put  on  a  different  footing.  After  the  wants  of  the  cavalry 
and  artillery  had  been  provided  for,  there  remained  but  little 
material  for  transport  work.  Exhaustive  orders  to  oisaniae 
th^  necessary  trains  were  duly  issued,  but  the  emperor  seems  to 
have  had  no  conception  of  the  diffictilties  the  tracks — there  were 
no  metalled  road^— of  Poland  were  about  to  present  to  him. 
Moreover,  it  was  one  thing  to  issue  orders,  but  quite  another 
to  ensure  Xhat  they  were  obeyed,  for  they  entailed  a  complete 
transformation  in  the  mental  attitude  of  the  French  seedier 
towards  all  t)iat  he  had  been  taught  to  consider  his  duties  in 
the  field.  Experience  only  can  teach  the  art  of  padung  wagons 
and  the  care  o£  drauf^t  animals,  and  throuf^out  the  f*fnpaign 
the  small  ponies  of  Poland  and  East  Prussia  broke  dovni  by 
thousands  from  over  loading  and  unskilful  parking. 

ax.  The  Russian  Army  formed  the  most  comfdete  contxast 
to  the  French  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Thoo^  dad, 
armed  and  organized  in  European  fashion,  the  soldiers  retained 
in  a  marked  degree  the  traditions  of  their  Mongolian  forerunners, 
their  transport  wagons  were  in  t^ype  the  survival  of  ages  of 
experience,  and  their  care  for  their  animals  equally  the  result 
of  hereditary  habit.  The  intelligence  of  the  men  and  regimental 
officers  was  very  low,  but  on  the  other  hand  service  was  practically 
for  life,  and  the  regiment  the  only  home  the  great  majority  had 
ever  known.  Hence  obedience  was  instinctive  and  initiative 
almost  undreamt  of.  Moreover,  they  were  essentially  a  war> 
trained  army,  for  even  in  peace  time  their  long  marches  to  and 
fro  within  the  empire  had  most  thoroughly  Imued  them  to  hard- 
ship and  privation.  Napoleon  might  have  remembered  bis  own 
saying,  "  La  misire  est  I'^le  du  bon  soldat."  In  cavalry  they 
were  weak,  for  the  Russian  does  not  take  kindly  to  equitation 
and  the  horses  were  not  equal  to  the  accepted  European  standard 
of  weight,  while  the  Cossack  was  only  formidable  to  stragglers 
and  wounded.  Their  artillery  was  numerous  and  for  the  most 
part  of  heavy  calibre — x8-  and  24-pounders  were  commoi^— but 
the  strength  of  the  army  lay  in  its  infantry,  with  its  incomparable 
tenadty  in  defence  and  its  blind  confidence  In  the  bayonet  in 
attack.  The  traditions  of  Suvarov  and  his  victories  in  Italy 
(see  Fkencb  Revolxttionary  Wass)  were  still  fresh,  but  there 
was  no  longer  a  Suvarov  to  lead  them. 

32.  Advance  to  the  Vistula. — Napoleon  had  from  the  first  been 
aware  of  the  secret  alliance  between  Prussia  and  Russia,  sworn 
by  their  reqsective  sovereigns  over  the  grave  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  this  knowledge  had  been  hhi  prindpal  reason  for 
predpitating  hostilities  with  the  former.  He  remained,  however, 
in  complete  ignorance  of  the  degree  of  preparation  attained  on 
the  Russian  side,  and  since  the  seizure  of  Warsaw  together  with 
the  control  of  the  resources  <tf  Poland  in  men  and  material  its 
occupation  would  afford,  was  the  chief  factor  in  his  calculation, 
he  turned  at  once  to  the  eastward  as  soon  as  all  further  organized 
res&tance  in  Prussia  was  ended  by  the  surrender  of  Prenzlaa 
and  LUbeck.  Scarcely  leaving  his  troops  time  to  restore  their 
worn-out  footgear,  or  for  the  cavalry  to  repUce  their  jaded 
horses  from  captured  Prussian  resources,  he  set  Davout  in  motion 
towards  Warsaw  on  the  and  of  November,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  army  followed  in  successive  echdons  as  rapidly  as  they  could 
be  de^Mitched. 

The  cavalry,  inoving  well  in  advance,  dispersed  the  PrussiaB 
depots  and  captured  thdr  horses,  as  far  as  the  line  of  the  Vistula, 
where  at  Ust  they  encountered  organized  resistance  from  the 
outposts  of  Lestocq's  little  corps  of  15,000  men — all  that  was 
left  of  Frederick  the  Great's  army.  These,  however,  gave  way 
before  the  threat  of  the  advancing  French  and  ajfter  a  few 
trifling  skirmishes.    Davout  entered  Warsaw  on  the  30th  of 
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.  dni  followed  by  (bi  v.,  IV.  ud  Guard  Corp*  duiing 
tkcnoeeolintloRnicht,  irhilillhe  VLuid  Vll.  wac  ccbckwed 
to  Ihot  left,  ud  the  Vlll.  (Monicr)  led  IX.  Qavmt  Ngpol«nJ 
ud  X.  (Lddnn),  oD  new  lonnitkmi  liiicc  tbe  ouibieak  of 
Iht  mt,  followed  MMBC  mttclm  id  Ihe  rat,  Jeromc'i  carp*  wu 
ompoacd  ol  tbe  Bavuiun,  WOnienbeigai  and  BidecMt*. 

fiduad  that  oil  Fnnno  »u  ovotud  by  neoly  formed  uniii, 
Old  tod  4tb  hotufem)  nncd  fran  depot  carajaniti,  cocuaipu 
loc  1807,  lad  old  Kidien  rejoining  ifler  sickccw  or  wound*. 
Ntpoleoa  ctiocd  Ibeee  to  be  deqnl^ed  to  the  front  Iramedwtely 
«ha  tbtb  fonnMioa.  He  bid  much  terricory  to  occnpy,  ud 
ta  (be  loog  much  of  oa  u  avenfe  85  diyi,  be  cnniidcred  that 
their  amid  be  orgtnged,  ectuiived  end  drilled  m  rmu. 

I  J.  PaUuik. — Tlie  RioiiuiiDeunriiile  h»d  been  owving  ilowly 
lonnid  io  two  bodio,  one  under  Bennicwn  (50,000),  the  other 
Oder  Bubowdea  <i5,ood),  ud  tbe  French  being  «i  thii  line 
in  WuBw,  tbey  took  op  thmlening  poailiont  sbout  Pullutk, 
Flock  uh)  Pfumitt.     From  thii  IiiingJe  Ihey  hanird  the  FitdfIi 

hk  nm  Napakoci  detennined  to  bring  them  to  actian.  On  the 
ijid  of  DKadbetoperatioiii  were  commenced,  but  the  diScultiei 

the  r^Kctivc  eohimnt,  to  unlike  what  any  of  the  French  had 
pRviomly  OKOunteiedi  led  to  a  very  partial  luccera.  Tbe  idea 
hid  been  to  induce  tbe  Ruraiant  to  concentraie  about  Puliuik 
ud,  turning  their  potiliDO  frooi  iU  left,  ullimateiy  to  cut  them 
atl  Inm  Ruwa,  and  if  ponible  to  lurrouod  them.     But  In  thii 

hia  manhn.  Tbe  Iroopi  arrived  lale  al  their  appointed  posilioni, 
aad  after  a  alubbom  rearguard  action  at  Pultuik  itBcIl  and 
Dadedsve  fighting  ebewbere  (Soldau-Golymin)  tbe  Runiani 
ucmded  in  retreating  beyond  the  jam  of  the  French  attack, 
and  Napofcon  lor  the  fini  lime  found  that  he  had  eiceeded  the 
lion  of  endurance  of  hii  men.  Indeed,  Ihe  rank  and  file  bluntly 
told  him  as  much  •>  he  rode  with  tlie  marching  columni.  Yield- 
ing lo  the  inevitaUe,  but  not  forgetting  to  announce  a  brilliant 
tieto(7  in  1  bulletin,  be  kd<  hi*  troops  into  winter  quarters 
ilmig  lite  Faaarge  and  down  thb  Baltic,  enjoining  on  hi*  coipa 
t  Knctiy  to .  do  nothing    10    disturb    their 

ending  the 
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Imh  anny  wu  already  gathering  in 

Ruiaia,  the  IM  cnrps  of  which  bad  reached  Nur  about  jo  a, 
diilanl  from  the  Frcncb  right. 

Unlortunaiely,  Ney  with  hia  VI,  corps  about  Cilgcnbeig  had 
received  (he  most  povcrty-tiricken  district  in  the  whole  region, 
and  (o  lecure  lorae  alleviation  for  tbe  sufferings  of  his  men  he 
Incnuliously  eitended  his  ontonmenU  till  Ihey  came  in  contact 
with  the  Russian  outposts.  Apparently  seeiog  in  this  movement 
•  lecomnKDCemenl  of  hottilitic*,  Bennigsen  concentrated  hi* 
troi^  towards  hi*  right  and  commenced  an  advance  westwards 
toward*  Diniig,  which  wa*  ttiU  io  Prussian  hands.  Before  his 
advance  both  Sey  and  Bercsdolle  (the  bttcr,  between  Ney  and 
Ihe  Baltic,  covering  the  siege  ol  Daniig)  were  compelled  to  faD 
back.  It  then  became  nrtaujy  to  disturb  the  repose  ol  the 
The  latter  by 


with  Russia,  and  the  emperor  wu  quick  to  sciie  his  opportunity. 
He  received  the  informaiion  oa  the  iBth  of  January.  His  ordert 
were  at  once  issued  and  complied  with  with  such  celerity  that 
by  the  31U  he  *tood  prepared  to  advance  with  Ibe  corpa  ol  Soult, 
Ney,  Damut  and  Augertau,  the  Guard  and  Ihe  reserve  covaby 
(3o,ooa  men  on  a  front  of  6a  m.)  from  Myuienec  Ihtou^ 
Wallenberg  to  Gilgenberg;  whilst  Lamm  on  his  right  toward* 
Osirolenka  and  Lefebvrt  (X.)   at  Horn  covered   his  outer 

Bemadolte,  however,  was  missing,  and  this  time  through 
no  fault  of  his  own.  His  orders  and  the  deqtatch  conveying 
X^Toleon's  initructions  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Cossacks,  and 
just  in  time  Benni^en'i  eyes  were  opened.  Rapidly  renoundog 
his  previous  intentions,   lie  issued  orders  to  concentrate  on 

was  anticipated  by  Mural  and  Soiill  at  that  place  on  Ihe  and  of 
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guard  on  the  3rd,  and  learning  from  his  Cossacks  that  Ihe  French 
Dorpa  were  being  directed  so  as  to  swing  round  and  enclose  him, 
he  withdrew  by  a  night  march  and  ullimateiy  succeeded  in 
gelling  his  whole  army,  with  the  eaception  of  von  Lestocq's 
Prussians,  together  in  the' strong  position  along  the  Alle,  tite 
rked  by  Preussisch.Eylau.    The  oppor- 
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Joukendorf,  for  this  had  stood  jt 

and  the  neit  day  was  thus  lost  to 
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Ihe  roads  too  bad  for  Napoleon 
to  carry  out  Ihe  full  purpose  his  "general  advanced  guard  " 
wai  intended  to  fulfil.  It  was  designed  lo  hold  the  enemy  in 
position  by  the  vigour  of  Its  attack,  thus  neutralizing  hi*  inde- 
pendent will  power  and  compelling  him  to  eipend  his  reserves  io 
the  eSoit  to  rescue  the  troops  engaged.  Bui  in  forest*  and 
snowdrifts  tbe  French  made  nich  slow  piogress  that  no  suKcient 
deployment  could  be  made  until  darkness  put  a  stop  lo  the 
fighlbg.  Thus,  when  late  on  the  ;lh  of  February  1S07  Mural 
and  Soull  overtook  the  enemy  near  Eylau  (9.!.)  the  fighling  was 
severe  but  not  prolonged.  This  time,  however^  Bennigsen,  with 
over  60,000  men  in  position  and  15,000  Prussians  expected  to 
arrivenext  morning,  had  no  desire  toavoidabartle,and  deployed 
(or  action,  his  front  protected  by  great  baiieries  of  guns,  many 
of  them  of  heavy  calibre,  numbering  some  joo.in  all. 

During  the  nigbt  Augeteau  and  the  Guards  had  arrived,  and 
Ney  and  Davout  were  eipected  on  either  flank  in  Ihe  fore- 
noon. This  time  the  emperor  was  determined  his  enemy  should 
not  escape  him,  and  about  S  a.h.  ordered  Soull  and  Augereau 
on  the  left  and  right  respectively  to  assail  the  enemy,  Muni 
and  Ihe  Guards  remaining  in  the  centre  as  reserve.  Napoleon's 
own  forces  thus  became  the  "  general  advanced  guard  "  for  Ney 
and  Davoul,  who  were  to  dose  in  on  either  side  and  deliver  Ibe 
deciiive  stroke.  But  here  too  the  weather  and  the  stale  of  Ihe 
road*  operated  adversely,  for  Ney  came  up  100  late,  while  Davoul, 
in  tbe  fun  tide  of  hia  victoriou*  advance,  was  checked  by  the 
■Rival  at  LeMocq,  whose  corps  Ney  had  failed  to  inletccpt, 
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and  the  attack  of  Augereau's  corps  (VII.),  made  in  a  blinding 
snowstorm,  failed  with  the  appalling  loss  of  over  40%  killed 
and  wounded.  Augereau  himself  was  severely  woimded,  and  the 
remnant  of  his  corps  was  subsequently  distributed  amongst  the 
other  corps.  3cnnigsen;  however,  drew  o£f  on  Key's  arrival, 
and  the  French  were  too  much  exhausted  to  pursue  him.  Again 
the  emperor  had  to  admit  that  his  troops  could  do  no  more,  and 
bowing  to  necessity,  he  distributed  them  into  winter  quarters, 
where,  however,  the  enterprise  of  the  Cossacks;  who  were  no 
strangers  to  snow  and  to  forests,  left  the  outpoats  but  little 
repose. 

A  protracted  period  of  rest  followed,  during  which  the  emperor 
exerted  himself  unremittingly  to  re-equip,  reinforce  and  supply 
his  troops.  Hitherto  he  had  been  based  on  the  entrenched  camp 
of  Warsaw,  but  he  had  already  taken  steps  to  organize  a  new  line 
of  supi^y  and  retreat  via  Thorn,  and  this  was  now  completed. 
At  the  same  time  Lefebvre  was  ordered  to  press  the  siege  of 
Danzig  with  all  vigour,  and  on  the  5th  of  May,  after  a  most 
gallant  resistance,  Kalckreuth,  who  redeemed  here  his  failure  of 
Auersttdt,  surrendered.  English  assistance  came  too  late. 
By  the  beginning  of  June  the  French  had  more  than  made  good 
that  losses  and  310,000  men  were  available  for  field  service. 

35.  HeUsberg  and  Friedland. — ^Meanwhile.  BennigMn  had 
prepared  for  a  fresh  undertaking,  and  leaving  Lestocq  with 
30,000  Prussians  and  Russians  to  contain  Bemadotte,  who  lay 
between  Braunsberg  and  Spandau  on  the  Passarge,  he  moved 
southwards  on  the  snd,  and  on  the  3rd  and  4th  of  June  he  fell 
upon  Ney,  driving  him  back  towards  Guttstadt,  whilst  with  the 
bulk  of  hb  force  he  moved  towards  Heilsberg,  where  he  threw 
up  an  entrenched  position.  It  was  not  till  the  5th  that  Napoleon 
received  tidings  of  his  advance,  and  for  the  moment  these  were 
so  vague  that  he  contented  hinuelf  by  warning  the  remainder  of 
jhis  forces  to  be  prepared  to  move  on  the  6th.  Next  day,  however, 
jail  doubts  were  set  at  rest,  and  as  the  Russians  advanced  south 
«f  Heilsberg,  he  decided  to  wheel  his  whole  force  to  the  right, 
ipivoting  on  the  III.  corps,  and  cut  Bennigsen  <^  from  Kdnigsberg 
and  the  sea.  On  the  8th  the  VI.,  III.,  VIII.  and  Guard  corps, 
together  with  a  new  cavalry  reserve  corps  under  Lannes,  in  all 
147,000,  stood  ready  for  the  operation,  and  with  Murat  and 
Soult  as  genecsl  advanced  guard  the  whole  moved  forward, 
driving  the  Russian  outposts  before  them.  Bemadotte,  who  was 
to  have  attacked  Lcstooi,  again  failed  to  receive  his  orders  and 
took  no  part  in  the  following  operations. . 

Murat  attacked  the  Russians,  who  had  halted  in  their 
entrenched  position,  on  tlie  nth  and  drove  in  their  outposts, 
but  did  not  discover  the  entrenchments.  Meanwhile  Soult 
had  followed  with  his  infantry  in  close  support,  and  the  emperor 
himself  arriving,  ordered  him  to  attack  at  once.  Now  the 
Russians  uncovered  their  entrenchments,  and  in  the  absence  of 
artillery  preparation  Soult's  leading  troops  received  most  severe 
punishment.  Fresh  troops  arriving  were  sent  in  to  his  support, 
but  these  also  proved  insufficient,  and  darkness  alone  put  an 
end  to  the  struggle,  which  cost  the  Frendix  3,000  killed  and 
wounded. 

Bennigsen,  however,  learning  that  his  right  was  threatened  by 
the  III.  corps,  and  not  having  as  yet  completed  his  concentration, 
retreated  in  the  night  to  Bartenstein,  and  the  following  day 
turned  sharp  to  right  towards  SchippenbeiL  The  emperor 
now  pressed  on  towards  Friedland,  where  he  would  completely 
control  the  Russian  communications  with  Kdnigsberg,  their 
immediate  base  of  supply,  but  for  once  the  Russians  outmarched 
him  and  covered  their  movement  so  successfully  that  for  the 
next  three  days  he  seems  to  have  completely  lost  all  knowledge 
of  his  enemy's  whereabouts.  Lestocq  in  the  meantime  had  been 
forced  northwards  towards  KiJnigsberg,  and  Soult  with  Murat 
was  in  hot  pursuit.  The  III.,VI.,  VIII.  and  Guard  corps  foIk>wed 
the  main  road  towards  K&nigsberg,  and  the  former  had  reached 
Mflhihausen,  the  remainder  were  about  Preussisch-Eylau, 
when  Latour  Maubourg's  dragoons  sent  in  intelligence  which 
pointed  to  the  presence  of  Bennigsen  about  Friedland.  This 
was  indeed  the  case.  The  Russians  after  passing  Schippenbeil 
had  suddenly  turned  northwards,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 


X3th  were  taking  up  a  strong  position  on  the  river  Alle  with 
Friedland  as  a  centre. 

What  followed  presents  perhaps  the  finest  instance  of  the 
Napoleom'c  method.  The  enemy  Uy  direct  to  his  right,  and 
Murat,  the  IV.  and  III.  corps  had  well  overshot  the  mark. 
Lannes's  reserve  coi^  (cavalry),  to  whom  Latour  MaubouxK 
reported,  lay  at  Domnau  some  xo  m.  to  the  right.  The  latter  at 
once  assumed  the  r61e  of  advanced  guard  cavalry  and  was  ordered 
to  observe  the  enemy  at  Friedland,  Ney  following  in  dose 
support.  Davout  was  turned  about  and  directed  on  the  enemy's 
ri^t,  and  the  VIII.  corps  (Mortier),  the  Guards  and  the  reserve 
cavalry  followed  as  main  body.  On  the  X4th  (the  anniversary 
of  Marengo)  Lannes  carried  out  his  r61e  of  fighting  advanced 
guard  or  screen,  thewemperor's  main  body  gradually  came  up, 
and  the  battle  of  Friedland  (q.v.),  notable  chiefly  for  the  first 
display  of  the  new  artillery  tactics  of  the  French,  ended  with 
a  general  attack  about  5  p.u.  and  the  retreat  of  tlie  Russians, 
after  severe  losses,  over  the  Alle.  Lestocq  was,  meanwhile, 
driven  through  Kdnigsberg  (whidi  surrendered  on  the  xsth) 
on  Tilsit,  and  now  that  he  was  no  longer  supported  by  the 
Russians,  the  Prussian  commander  gave  up  the  strug^. 

36.  The  Austrian  Army  in  180Q. — ^Ever  since  Austerlitz  the 
Austrian  officers  had  been  labouring  to  reconstitute  and  reform 
their  army.  The  archduke  Charles  was  the  foremost  amongst 
many  workors  who  had  realized  that  numbers  were  absolutely 
needed  to  confront  the  new  French  methods.  With  these 
numbers  it  was  impassible  to  attain  the  high  degree  of  individual 
efficiency  required  for  the  old  line  tactics,  hence  they  were  com- 
pelled to  adopt  the  French  methods  of  skirmishers  and  odumns, 
but  as  yet  they  bad  hardly  realized  the  increased  density 
necessary  to  be  given  to  a  line  of  battle  to  enable  it  to  endure  the 
probnged  nervous  strain  the  new  system  of  tactics  entailed. 
Where  formerly  15,000  men  to  the  mile  of  front  had  been  con- 
sidered ample  for  the  occupation  of  a  position  or  the  execution 
of  an  attack,  double  that  number  now  often  proved  insufficient, 
and  their  front  *was  broken  before  reinforcements  could  arrive. 
Much  had  been  done  to  create  an  efficient  staff,  but  though  the 
idea  of  the  army  corps  command  was  now  no  new  thing,  the 
senior  generals  entrusted  with  these  commands  were  far  from 
having  acquired  the  independence  and  initiative  of  their  French 
opponents.  Hence  the  extraordinary  slowness  of  their  man- 
ceuvres,  not  because  the  Austrian  infantry  were  bad  mardicrs, 
but  because  the  preparation  and  circulation  of  orders  was  still 
far  hehind  the  French  standard.  The  light  cavalry  had  been 
miich  improved  and  the  heavy  cavalry  on  the  whde  proved  a 
fair  match  for  their  exponents. 

37.  The  French  Army.^Mier  the  peace  of  Tilsit  the  Grand 
Army  was  gradually  withdrawn  behind  the  Rhine,  leaving  only 
three  commands,  totalling  63,000  men,  imder  Davout  in  Prussia, 
Oudinot  in  west  central  Germany,  and  Lefebvre  in  Bavaria,  to 
assist  the  princes  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  in  the  main- 
tenance of  order  and  the  enforcement  of  the  French  law  of  con- 
scription, which  was  rigorously  insisted  on  in  all  the  States 
comprised  in  this  new  federation. 

In  exchange  for  the  subsistence  of  the  French  troops  of 
occupation,  a  corresponding  number  of  these  new  levies  were 
moved  to  the  south  of  France,  where  they  commenced  to  arrive 
at  the  moment  when  the  situation  in  Spain  became  acute.  The 
Peninsular  War  (q.v.)  called  for  large  forces  of  the  old  Grande 
Armie  and  for  a  brief  period  Napoleon  directed  operatk>ns  in 
person;  and  the  Austrians  took  advantage  of  the  dissemination 
and  weakness  of  the  French  forces  in  Germany  to  push  forward 
their  own  preparations  with  renewed  energy. 

But  they  reckoned  without  the  resourcefulness  of  Napoleon. 
The  moment  news  of  their  activity  reached  him,  whilst  stiU  in 
pursuit  of  Sir  John  Moore,  he  despatched  letters  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Confederation  warning  them  that  their  con- 
tingents might  soon  be  required,  and  at  the  same  time  issued  a 
series  of  decrees  to  General  Clarke,  his  war  minister,  authorizing 
him  to  rail  up  the  contingent  of  x8xo  in  advance,  and  directing 
him  in  detail  to  proce^  with  the  formation  of  4th  and  5th 
battalions  for  all  the  regiments  across  the  Rhine.    By  these 
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doaer  logctlier,  and  I  eipect  to  be  able  by  Wednetday  to 
manceuvre     againat     the     eneniy'i    coluDma    according     to 

Meanwhile  the  Atutrian*  had  apptoachtd  to  near  that  hy  a 
lingle  day'i  nutch  It  would  have  been  pouiUe  to  fall  upon  and 
crush  by  superior  numbers  either  wing  ol  the  French  army, 
but  though  the  Atislriu  light  cavalry  succasfully  covered  (he 
operations  of  Ibe  foliowing  Iroapa  they  had  not  yet  risen  to  a 
conception  of  their  reconnoitring  mii^n^  and  the  archduke, 

the  preconceived  idea  of  uniting  at  Regcosburg  with  the  two 
cotpa  coming  from  Bohemia,  moved  the  bulk  of  his  forces  iit 
that  direction,  leaving  only  a  coveting  body  against  Davout 
a)  ogetber  insuBicient  to  retain  him.  Davovt,  however,  had 
lef  garrison  ol  i8oo  nun  in  Regeniburg,  who  delayed  the 
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[ens  urg  road  and  reached  the  battle-held  just  as  the  engage- 

1    be  ween  the  advance  troops  had  commenced,     llad  the 

I  nans  possessed  mobility  equal  to  that  of  the  French  the 

er      ould  have  been  overwhelmed  in  detail,  but  whilst  the 
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ifrisu  Kflreat. — On  the  lollawing  morning  the  French 
Itegensburg  and  at  once  proceeded  to  assault  its 
walls,  but  the  Austrian  garrison  biavcly  defended  it 
St  of  the  stragglers  was  safely  across  on  the  north  bank, 
rrc  that  for  the  only  time  in  his  career  Napoleon  was 
ounded.  Then,  leaving  Davout  toobservc  I  he  archduke's 
he  emperor  himself  rode  after  Massena.  who  wiih  Ihe 
rtion  of  the  French  army  was  foltowing  the  AusLrian 
'ing  under  HlUer  The  biter  was  not  so  shaken  as 
believed,  and  turning  to  bay  Indicted  a  severe  check 
intien,  who  at  Ebelsbcra   hut   40CK>  men  in   Ihiee 
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fruitless  assaults.  Thus  covered  by  his  rearguard  Hiller  g&ined 
space  and  time  to  pass  his  troops  over  to  the  north  bank  of  the 
Danube  and  remove  all  boats  on  the  river.  Thb  left  the  direct 
road  to  Vienna  open,  and  Napoleon,  hoping  to  find  peace  in  the 
enemy's  capital,  pushed  the  whole  of  his  army  down  the  right 
bank,  and  with  Murat's  cavalry  entered  the  city  on  the  lath  of 
May,  after  somewhat  severe  resistance  lasting  three  days.  Mean- 
while the  archduke  and  Hiller,  both  now  unmolested,  effected 
their  junction  in  the  vicinity  of  Wagram,  picketing  the  whole  line 
of  the  Danube  with  their  outposts  and  collecting  all  the  boats. 

33.  Aspern  and  Wagram. — ^The  reconnaissance  of  the  river 
was  at  once  taken  in  hand  by  the  French  upon  their  arrival 
in  Vienna,  and  a  point  opposite  the  island  of  Lobau  selected 
for  the  crossing.  Thanks  to  the  Austrian  precautions  it  took 
four  days  to  collect  the  necessary  material  to  span  the  main 
branch  of  the  river,  here  some  aooo  yds.  across,  and  though 
Napoleon  personally  spurred  on  ail  to  activity  nearly  four  days 
more  were  required  for  its  construction.  It  was  not  till  the  night 
of  the  19th  of  May  that  orders  for  the  passage  were  finally  issued, 
and  during  the  night  the  troops  commenced  to  occupy  the  island 
of  Lobau.  Surprise,  of  course,  was  out  of  the  question,  but  the 
Austrians  did  not  attempt  to  dispute  the  passage,  their  qbject 
being  to  allow  as  many  French  as  they  felt  they  could  deal  with 
to  pass  over  and  then  to  fall  on  them.  Thus  on  the  aist  of 
May  the  battle  of  Aspcm  (q.v.)  or  Essling  began.  It  ended  on 
the  night  of  the  a2nd  with  the  complete  defeat  of  Napoleon, 
the  first  ever  inflicted  upon  him.  The  French  retreated  into  the 
island  of  Lobau.  By  nightfall  upwards  of  100,000  men,  en- 
cumbered with  at  least  30,000  wounded,  were  crowded  together 
on  the  little  island  scarcely  a  mile  square,  short  of  provisions 
and  entirely  destitute  of  course  of  all  hospital  accessories.  The 
question  then  arose  whether  the  retreat  was  to  be  continued 
across  the  main  stream  or  not,  and  for  the  second  time  in  his 
career  Napoleon  assembled  his  generals  to  take  their  opinion. 
They  counselled  retreat,  but  having  heard  them  all  he  replied, 
in  substance:  "  If  we  leave  here  at  all  we  may  as  well  retire  to 
Strassburg,  for  unless  the  enemy  is  held  by  the  threat  of  further 
operations  he  will  be  free  to  strike  at  our  communications  and 
has  a  shorter  distance  to  go.  We  must  remain  here  and  renew 
operations  as  soon  as  possible." 

Immediate  orders  were  despatched  to  summon  every  available 
body  of  troops  to  concent  rate  for  the  decisive  si  roke.  Practically 
the  lines  of  communication  along  the  Danube  were  denuded 
of  combatants,  even  Bemadotte  being  called  up  from  Passau, 
and  the  viceroy  of  Italy,  who  driving  the  archduke  Johann  before 
him  (action  of  Raab)  had  brought  up  56,000  men  through 
Tirol,  was  disposed  towards  Pressburg  within  easy  call.  The 
arsenal  of  Vienna  was  ransacked  for  guns,  stores  and  appliances, 
and  preparations  in  the  island  pushed  on  as  fast  as  possible. 
By  the  end  of  June  200,000  troops  were  stationed  within  call, 
and  on  the  4th  July  the  French  began  to  cross  over  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube.  The  events  which  followed  are  described 
under  Wackam.  The  great  battle  at  this  place,  fought  on  the 
Sth  and  6th  of  July,  ended  in  the  retirement  of  the  Austrians. 
The  only  other  event  which  occurred  before  peace  was  made 
was  an  unimportant  action  at  Znaym  on  the  nth  of  July. 

33.  The  Russian  War  of  1^/2.— Whilst  the  campaign  of  i8og 
had  seriously  shaken  the  faith  of  the  marshals  and  the  higher 
ranks  in  the  infallibility  of  the  emperor's  judgment,  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  troops  at  Aspern  and  Wagram  had  still  further 
accentuated  the  opposition  of  the  French  people  to  conscription, 
the  result  on  the  fighting  discipline  of  the  army  had,  on  the 
whole,  been  for  good.  The  panics  of  Wagram  had  taught  men 
and  officers  alike  a  salutary  lesson. 

Aware  of  the  growing  feeling  against  war  in  France,  Napoleon 
had  determined  to  make  his  allies  not  only  bear  the  expenses  of 
the  coming  campaign,  but  find  the  men  as  well,  and  he  was 
so  far  master  of  Europe  that  of  the  363,000  who  on  the  24th  of 
June  crossed  the  Niemen  no  less  than  two-thirds  were  Germans, 
Austrians,  Poles  or  Italians.  But  though  the  battlefield  discipline 
of  the  men  was  better,  the  discipline  in  camp  and  on  the  march 
was  worse,  for  the  troops  were  no  longer  eager  to  reach  the 


battlefield,  and  marched  because  they  were  compdled,  not  of 
their  own  goodwill.  The  result  was  apparent  in  a  sudden 
diminution  in  mobility,  and  a  general  want  of  punctuality 
which  in  the  event  very  seriously  influenced  the  course  of  the 
campaign.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians,  once  thdr  father- 
land was  invaded,  became  dominated  by  an  ever-growing  spirit 
of  fanaticism,  and  they  were  by  nature  too  obedient  to  their 
natural  leaders,  and  too  well  inured  to  the  hardshipa  of  cam- 
paigning, to  lose  their  courage  in  a  retreat. 

34.  Tkc  Siralegic  Deployment. — By  the  middle  of  June  181 2 
the  emperor  had  assembled  his  army  along  the  line  of  the  Niemen. 
On  the  extreme  right  stood  the  Austrian  contingent  under 
Schwanenberg  (34,000  men).  Next,  centring  about  Warsaw, 
a  group  of  three  corps  (19,000  men)  under  the  chief  o>mmand 
of  Napoleon's  brother  Jerome.  Then  the  main  army  under 
Napoleon  in  person  (220,000  men;  with  80,000  more  under  the 
viceroy  of  Italy  on  his  right  rear);  and  on  the  extreme  left  at 
Tilsit  a  flanking  corps,  comprising  the  Prussian  auxiliary  corT>s 
and  other  Germans  (in  all  40,000  strong).  The  whole  army 
v/as  particularly  strong  in  cavalry;  out  of  the  450,000,  80,000 
belonged  to  that  arm,  and  Napoleon,  mindful  of  the  lessons  of 
1807,  had  issued  the  most  minute  and  detailed  orden  for  the 
supply  service  in  all  its  branches,  and  the  forwarding  of  reinforce- 
ments, no  less  than  100,000  men  being  destined  for  that  purpose 
in  due  course  of  time. 

Information  about  the  Russians  was  very  indifferent;  it  was 
only  known  that  Prince  Bagration  with  about  33,000  men  lay 
grouped  about  Wolkowysk;  Barclay  de  ToUy  with  40,000  about 
Vilna;  and  on  the  Austrian  frontier  lay  a  small  corps  under 
Tormassov  in  process  of  formation,  while  far  away  on  the  Turkish 
frontiers  hostilities  with  the  sultan  retained  Tschitschagov  with 
50,000  more.  Of  the  enemy's  plans  Napoleon  knew  nothing, 
but,  in  accordance  with  his  usual  practice,  the  position  he  had 
selected  met  all  immediate  possible  moves. 

35.  Opening  of  the  Campaign. — On  the  24th  of  June  the  passa^ 
of  the  Niemen  began  in  torrid  heat  which  lasted  for  a  few  days. 
The  main  army,  with  the  emperor  in  person,  covered  by  Murat 
and  the  cavalry,  moved  on  Vilna,  whilst  Jerome  on  his  right  rear 
at  once  threatened  Bagration  and  covered  the  emperor's  outer 
flank.  From  the  very  first,  however,  the  inherent  weakness  of 
the  vast  army,  and  the  vicious  choice  of  time  for  the  beginning 
of  the  advance,  began  to  make  itself  felt.  The  crops  being  still 
green,  and  nothing  else  available  as  forage  for  the  horses,  an 
epidemic  of  colic  broke  out  amongst  them,  and  in  ten  days  the 
mounted  arms  had  lost  upwards  of  one-third  of  their  strength; 
men  died  of  sunstroke  in  numbers,  and  serious  straggling  began. 
Still  everything  pointed  to  the  concentration  of  the  Russians  at 
Vilna,  and  Jerome,  who  on  the  5th  of  July  had  reached  Grodno, 
was  ordered  to  push  on.  But  Jerome  proved  quite  inadequate 
to  his  position,  listening  to  the  complaints  of  his  subordinates  as 
to  want  of  supplies  and  even  of  pay;  he  spent  four  whole  days 
in  absolute  inertia,  notwithstanding  the  empenv's  reprimanda. 
Meanwhile  the  Russians  made  good  their  retreat — Barclay  to- 
wards the  entrenched  camp  of  Drissa  on  the  Dvina,  Bagration 
towards  Mohilev. 

The-  emperor's  first  great  coup  thus  failed.  Jerome  was 
repUced  by  Davout,  and  the  army  resumed  its  march,  this  time 
in  the  hope  of  surrounding  and  overwhelming  Barclay,  whikt 
Davout  dealt  with  Bagration.  The  want  of  mobility,  particularly 
in  the  cavalry,  now  began  to  tell  against  the  French.  With  horses 
only  just  recovering  from  an  epidemic,  they  [xoved  quite  unequal 
to  the  task  of  catching  the  Cossacks,  who  swarmed  round  them 
in  every  direction,  never  accepting  an  engagement  but  compcUing 
a  constant  watchfulness  for  which  nothing  in  thdr  previous 
experience  had  sufficiently  prepared  the  French. 

Before  their  advance,  however,  the  Russian  armies  steadily 
retired,  Barclay  from  Vilna  via  Drissa  to  Vitebsk,  Bagration 
from  Wolkowysk  to  Mohilev.  Again  arrangments  were  made 
for  a  Napoleonic  battle;  behind  Murat's  cavalry  came  the 
"  general  advanced  guard  "  to  attack  and  hold  the  enemy,  whilst 
the  main  body  and  Davout  were  held  available  to  swing  in  on 
his  rear.    Napoleon,  however,  failed  to  allow  for  the  psychology 
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of  his  opponents,  who,  utterly  indifferent  to  the  sacrifice  of  life, 
refused  to  be  drawn  into  engagemenls  to  support  an  advance 
or  to  extricate  a  rearguard,  and  steadily  withdrew  from  every 
positioa  when  the  French  gained  touch  with  them. 

Thus  the  manceuvre  against  Vitebsk  again  miscarried,  and 
Napoleon  found  himself  in  a  far  worse  position,  numerically  and 
Biaterially,  than  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign.  Then  he  had 
ttood  with  430,000  men  on  a  front  of  160  m.,  now  he  had  only 
329,000  men  on  a  front  of  135;  he  had  missed  three  great 
opportunities  of  destroying  his  enemy  in  detail,  and  in  five  weeks, 
during  which  time  he  had  only  traversed  200  m.,  he  had  seen  his 
troops  reduced  numerically  at  least  one-third,  and,  worse  still, 
his  army  was  now  far  from  being  the  fighting  machine  it  had  been 
at  the  outset. 

36.  Smolensk. — Meanwhile  the  Russians  had  not  lost  a  single 
gun  and  the  moral  of  their  men  had  been  improved  by  the  result 
of  the  many  minor  encounters  with  the  enemy,  further,  the 


and  then  began  a  scries  of  rearguard  actions  and  nocturnal 
retreats  which  completely  accomplished  their  purpose  of  wearing 
down  the  French  army.  The  Russian  government,  however, 
failed  to  see  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  and  Marshal  Kutusov 
was  sent  to  the  front  to  assume  the  chief  command.  His  inten- 
tion was  to  occupy  a  strong  position  and  fight  one  general  action 
for  the  possession  of  Moscow,  and  to  this  end  he  selected  the  line  of 
the  Kabtscha  where  the  stream  intersects  the  great  Moscow  road. 
37.  Borodino. — Here  he  was  overtaken  by  Mural  and  Ney,  but 
the  French  columns  hod  straggled  so  badly  that  four  whole  days 
elapsed  before  the  emperor  was  able  to  concentrate  his  army  foi 
battle  and  then  could  only  oppose  138,000  men  to  the  Russians' 
110,000.  About  6  a.m.  the  battle  began,  but  Napoleon  was 
suffering  from  one  of  those  attacks  of  illness  and  depression 
which  henceforth  became  such  an  important  factor  in  his  fate. 
Till  about  midday  he  followed  the  course  of  the  action  with  his 
usual  alertness,  then  he  appears  to  have  been  overcome  by  a 
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junction  of  Bagration  and  Barcby  was  now  assured  in  the  vicinity 
of  Smofensk.  Towards  this  place  the  French  advance  was  now 
resomed,  and  the  Russian  generals  at  the  head  of  a  united  force 
of  130,000  men  inarched  forward  to  meet  them.  Here,  however, 
the  inefficiency  of  the  Russian  staff  actually  saved  them  from 
the  disaster  which  must  certainly  have  overtaken  them  had  they 
realized  their  intention  of  fighting  the  French.  The  Russians 
marched  in  two  columns,  which  lost  touch  of  one  another,  and 
as  it  was  quite  impossible  for  either  to  engage  the  French  single- 
handed,  they  both  retired  again  towards  Smolensk,  where  with 
an  advanced  guard  in  the  town  itself — which  possessed  an  old- 
fashioned  brick  enceinU  not  to  be  breached  by  field  artillery  alone 
-Hbe  two  a>Iumns  reunited  and  deployed  for  action  behind  the 
Uttfordabk  Dnieper. 

Marat  and  Ney  as  "  general  advanced  guard  "  attacked  the 
town  in  the  morning  of  the  i6th  of  August,  and  whilst  they 
fott^t  the  main  body  was  swung  round  to  attack  the  Russian 
left  and  rear.  The  whole  of  the  1 7th  was  required  to  complete  the 
Bovement,  and  as  soon  as  its  purpose  was  sufficiently  revealed 
to  the  Russians  the  latter  determined  to  retreat  under  cover  of 
fisdit.   Tbctr  manoeuvre  was  carried  out  with  complete  success, 
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kind  of  stupor  and  allowed  his  marshals  to  fight  by  themselves. 
There  was  no  final  decisive  effort  as  at  Wagram  and  the  Guard 
was  not  even  called  on  to  move.  Ultimately  the  sun  went  down 
on  an  undecided  field  on  which  25,000  French  and  38,000  Russians 
had  fallen,  but  the  moral  reaction  on  the  former  was  far  greater 
than  on  the  latter. 

38.  Moscow. — Kutusov  continued  his  retreat,  and  Murat 
with  his  now  exhausted  horsemen  followed  as  best  he  might. 
Sebastiani,  commanding  the  advanced  guard,  overtook  the 
Russians  in  the  act  of  evacuating  Moscow,  and  agreed  with  the 
latter  to  observe  a  seven  hours'  armistice  to  allow  the  Russians  to 
clear  the  town,  for  experience  had  shown  the  French  that  street 
fighting  in  wooden  Russian  townships  always  meant  fire  and  the 
consequent  destruction  of  much-needed  shelter  and  provisions 
Towards  nightfall  Napoleon  reached  the  scene,  and  the  Russians 
being  now  clear  the  troops  began  to  enter,  but  already  fires  were 
observed  in  the  farther  part  of  the  city.  Napoleon  passed  the 
night  in  a  house  in  the  western  suburb  and  next  morning  rode 
to  the  Kremlin,  the  troops  moving  to  the  quarters  assigned 
to  them,  but  in  the  afternoon  a  great  fire  began  and,  continuing 
for  two  days,  drove  the  French  out  into  the  country  again. 
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The  emperor  was  now  in  the  direst  perplexity.  Kutusov  was 
hovering  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  bis  main  body  at  Kaluga, 
some  marches  to  the  S.W.,  where  he  was  in  full  communication 
with  the  richest  portion  of  the  empire;  and  now  news  arrived 
that  St.  Cyr,  who  had  relieved  Macdonald  on  his  extreme  left, 
had  only  17,000  men  left  under  arms  against  upwards  of  40,000 
Russians  under  Witgenstein;  and  to  the  south  Tschitschagov's 
army,  being  no  longer  detained  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  peace 
having  been  made,  was  marching  to  join  Tormassov  about 
Brest-Litewski  with  forces  which  would  bring  the  total  of  the 
two  well  over  100,000  men.  Meanwhile  Schwarzenberg's  force 
opposing  these  had  dwindled  to  a  bare  30,000. 

The  French  army  was  thus  disposed  almost  in  an  equilateral 
triangle  with  sides  of  about  570  m.,  with  95,000  men  at  the  apex 
at  Moscow  opposed  to  xao,ooo,  30,000  about  Brest  opposite 
100,000,  and  x7iO0o  about  Drissa  confronted  by  40,000,  whilst  in 
the  centre  of  the  base  at  Smolensk  lay  Victor's  corps,  about 
30,000.  From  Moscow  to  the  Niemen  was  550  m.  In  view  of 
this  situation  Napoleon  on  the  4th  of  October  sent  General 
Lauriston  to  the  Russian  headquarters  to  treat.  Whilst  waiting 
his  return  Murat  was  enjoined  to  skirmish  with  Kutusov,  and 
the  emperor  himself  worked  out  a  scheme  to  assume  the  offensive 
with  his  whole  army  towards  St  Petersburg,  calling  in  Victor  and 
St  Cyr  on  the  way.  This  project  was  persisted  with,  until  on  the 
1 8th  Murat  was  himself  attacked  and  severely  handled  (action 
of  Tarutino  or  Vinkovo).  On  the  morning  of  the  19th  the  whole 
army  moved  out  to  accept  this  challenge,  and  the  French  were 
thoroughly  worsted  on  the  24th  in  the  battle  of  Maloyaroslavet2. 

39.  The  Retreat  from  Moscow. — ^Then  began  the  celebrated 
retreat.  It  has  generally  been  forgotten  that  the  utter  want 
of  march  discipline  in  the  French,  and  not  the  climatic  condi- 
tions, was  responsible  for  the  appalling  disasters  which  ensued. 
Actually  the  frost  came  later  than  usual  that  year,  the  27th  of 
October,  and  the  weather  was  dry  and  bracing;  not  till  the  8th 
of  November  did  the  cold  at  night  become  sharp.  Even  when  the 
Beresina  was  reached  on  the  26th  November,  the  cold  was  far  from 
severe,  for  the  slow  and  sluggish  stream  was  not  frozen  over,  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  Eble's  pioneers  worked  in  the  water  all 
through  that  terrible  day.  But  the  French  army  was  already  com- 
pletely out  of  hand,  and  the  degree  to  which  the  panic  of  a  crowd 
can  master  even  the  strongest  instinct  of  the  individual  is  shown 
by  the  conduct  of  the  fugitives  who  crowded  over  the  bridges, 
treading  hundreds  under  foot,  whilst  all  the  time  the  river  was 
easily  fordable  and  mounted  men  rode  backwards  and  forwards 
across  it. 

To  return  to  the  actual  sequence  of  events.  Kutusov  had 
been  very  slow  in  exploiting  his  success  of  the  24th  and  indeed 
had  begun  the  pursuit  in  a  false  direction;  but  about  the  2nd  of 
November,  headquarters  of  the  French  being  at  Vyazma,  the 
Cossacks  became  so  threatening  that  the  emperor  ordered  the 
army  to  march  (as  in  Egypt)  in  hollow  square.  This  order, 
however,  appears  only  to  have  been  obeyed  by  the  Guards,  with 
whom  henceforward  the  emperor  marched. 

Kutusov  had  now  overtaken  the  French,  but  fortunately  for 
them  he  made  no  effort  to  close  with  them,  but  hung  on  their 
flank,  molesting  them  with  Cossacks  and  picking  up  stragglers. 
Thus  the  wreck  of  the  Grande  Armie,  now  not  more  than 
fifty  thousand  strong,  reached  Smolensk  on  the  9th  and 
there  rested  till  the  X4th.  The  march  was  then  resumed,  the 
Guard  leading  and  Ney  commanding  the  rearguard.  Near 
Krasnoi  on  the  i6th  the  Russian  advanced  guard  tried  to  head 
the  column  off.  Napoleon  halted  a  whole  day  to  let  the  army 
close  up;  and  then  attacked  with  his  old  vigour  and  succeeded 
in  clearing  the  road,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  leaving  Ney  and  the 
rearguard  to  its  fate.  By  a  night  march  of  unexampled  daring 
and  difficulty  Ney  succeeded  in  breaking  through  the  Russian 
cordon,  but  when  he  regained  touch  with  the  main  body  at 
Orcha  only  800  of  his  6000  men  were  still  with  him  (21st). 

40.  The  Beresina. — From  here  Napoleon  despatched  orders 
to  Victor  to  join  him  at  Borisov  on  the  Beresina.  The  cold  now 
gave  way  and  thaw  set  in,  leaving  the  country  a  morass,  and 
information  came  that  Tschitschagov  from  the  south  had  reached 


Borisov.  He  now  selected  Viesselovo  as  the  point  of  passage  and 
at  I  a.m.  on  the  23rd  sent  orders  to  Oudinot  to  march  thither 
and  construct  bridges.  In  the  execution  of  these  orders  Oudinot 
encountered  the  Russian  advanced  guard  near  Borisov  and 
drove  the  latter  back  in  conftision,  though  not  before  they  had 
destroyed  the  existing  bridge  thbre.  This  sudden  rcassumption 
of  the  offensive  threw  Tschitschagov  into  confusion.  Thus  time 
was  gained  for  Victor  also  to  come  up  and  for  Oudinot  to  con- 
struct the  bridges  at  Studicnka  near  the  above-mentioned 
place,  but  a  spot  in  many  respects  better  suited  for  the  purpose. 
Thither  therefore  Napoleon  sent  his  pontonniers  under  General 
Ebl6,  but  on  their  arrival  they  found  that  no  preparations  bad 
been  made  and  much  time  was  lost.  Meanwhile  Victor,  in  doubt 
as  to  the  real  point  of  passage,  had  left  the  road  to  Studaenka 
open  to  Wittgenstein,  who  had  followed  hard  on  his  heels. 

By  4  p.m.  on  the  a6th  the  bridges  were  finished  and  the  passage 
began,  but  not  without  resbtance  by  the  Russians,  who  were 
gradually  closing  in.  The  crossing  continued  all  night,  though 
interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  failures  of  the  bridges.  All 
day  during  the  27th  stragglers  continued  to  cross,  covered  by 
such  combatants  as  remained  under  sufficient  discipline  to  be 
employed.  At  8  a.m.  on  the  28th,  however,  Tschitschagov  and 
Wittgenstein  moved  forward  on  both  banks  of  the  river  to  the 
attack,  but  were  held  off  by  the  splendid  self-sacrifice  of  the  few 
remaining  troops  under  Ney,  Oudinot  and  Victor,  until  about 
I  p.m.  the  last  body  of  regular  troops  passed  over  the  bridges, 
and  only  a  few  thousand  stragglers  remained  beyond  the  river. 

The  number  of  troops  engaged  by  the  French  that  day  cannot 
be  given  exactly.  Oudinot's  and  Victor's  men  were  relatively 
fresh  and  may  have  totalled  20,000,  whilst  Ney  can  hardly  have 
had  more  than  6000  of  all  corps  fighting  under  him.  How  many 
were  killed  can  never  be  known,  but  three  days  later  the  tot^ 
number  of  men  reported  fit  for  duty  had  fallen  to  8800  only. 

41.  Final  Operations. — Henceforward  the  retreat  of  the  army 
became  practically  a  headlong  flight,  and  on  the  5th  of  December, 
having  reached  Smorgoni  and  seeing  that  nothing  further  could 
be  done  by  him  at  the  front,  the  emperor  handed  over  the 
command  of  what  remained  to  Murat,  and  left  for  Paris  to 
organize  a  fresh  army  for  the  following  year.  Travelling  at 
the  fullest  speed,  he  reached  the  Tuileries  on  the  x8th,  after  a 
journey  of  31a  hours. 

After  the  emperor's  departure  the  cold  set  in  with  increased 
severity,  the  thermometer  falling  to  23".  On  the  8th  of  December 
Murat  reached  Vilna,  whilst  Ney  with  about  400  men  and  Wrede 
with  2000  Bavarians  still  formed  the  rearguard;  but  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  carry  out  Napoleon's  instructions  to  go  into 
winter  quarters  about  the  town,  so  that  the  retreat  was  resumed 
on  the  xoth  and  ultimately  Kdnigsberg  was  attained  on  the 
19th  of  December  by  Murat  with  400  Guards  and  600  Guard 
cavalry  dismounted. 

Meanwhile  on  the  extreme  French  right  Schwarzenberg  and 
his  Austrians  had  drifted  away  towards  their  own  frontier, 
and  the  Prussian  contingent,  which  under  Yorck  (see  Yobck 
VOM  Wartenburc)  formed  part  of  Macdonald's  command 
about  Riga,  had  entered  into  a  convention  with  the  Russians 
at  Tauroggen  (December  30)  which  deprived  the  French  of  their 
last  support  upon  their  left.  Konigsberg  thus  became  untenable, 
and  Murat  fell  back  to  Posen,  where  on  th<^  10th  of  January 
he  handed  over  his  command  to  Engine  Bcauhamais  and 
returned  to  Paris. 

The  Russian  pursuit  practically  ceased  at  the  line  of  the 
Niemen,  for  their  troops  also  had  suffered  terrible  hardships 
and  a  period  of  rest  had  become  an  absolute  necessity. 

42.  The  War  of  Liberation. — The  Convention  of  Tauroggen 
became  the  starting-point  of  Prussia's  regeneration.  As  the 
news  of  the  destruction  of  the  Grande  Armie  spread,  and  the 
appearance  of  countless  stragglers  convinced  the  Prussian  people 
of  the  reality  of  the  disaster,  the  spirit  generated  by  years  of 
French  domination  burst  out.  For  the  moment  the  king  and  his 
ministers  were  placed  in  a  position  of  the  greatest  anxiety,  for 
they  knew  the  resources  of  France  and  the  boundless  versatility 
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faffcrinei  was  yet  in  tight.  To  disftvow  the  acts  and  desves  of 
iJi^anny  and  of  the  secret  societies  for  defence  with  which  all 
BOith  Gennany  was  hon^combcd  would  be  to  imperil  the  very 
oistence  of  the  monarchy,  whilst  an  attack  on  the  wreck  of 
tbe  Grand  Army  meant  Uie  certainty  of  a  terrible  retribution 
from  the  new  armies  now  rapidly  forming  on  the  Rhine. 

But  the  Russians  and  the  soldiers  were  resolved  to  continue 
the  campaign,  and  working  in  collusion  they  put  ixessure  on 
the  not  unwilling  representatives  of  the  dvil  power  to  facilitate 
the  supi^y  and  equipment  of  such  troops  as  were  still  in  the  field; 
they  could  not  refuse  food  and  shelter  to  their  starving  coimtry- 
Dxnor  their  loyal  allies,  and  thus  by  degrees  the  French  garrisons 
scattoed  about  the  country  either  found  themselves  surrounded 
or  woe  compelled  to  retire  to  avoid  that  fate.  Thus  it  happened 
thst  the  viceroy  of  Italy  felt  himself  compelled  to  depart  from 
the  positive  injunctions  of  the  emperor  to  hold  on  at  all  costs 
to  Ids  advanced  position  at  Posen,  where  about  14,000  men 
had  gradually  rallied  around  him,  and  to  withdraw  step  by  step 
to  llagdebiu;g,  where  he  met  rdnforcements  and  commanded 
the  vkole  courae  of  the  lower  Elbe. 

43.  Napoleon's  PreparaUons. — Meanwhile  the  emperor  in 
Puis  had  been  organizing  a  fresh  army  for  the  reconquest  of 
Pnmia.  Thanks  to  his  having  compelled  his  allies  to  fight  his 
battles  for  him,  he  had  not  as  yet  drawn  very  heavily  on  the 
fighting  resources  of  France,  the  actual  percentage  of  men  taken 
by  the  conscriptions  during  the  years  since  1806  being  actually 
kwer  than  that  in  force  in  continental  armies  of  to-day.  He 
had  also  created  in  z8ii-i8ia  a  new  National  Guard,  organized 
in  "  ccrfMcts  "  to  distinguish  it  from  the  regular  army,  and  for 
home  defence  m/y,  and  these  by  a  skilful  app«il  to  their  patriotism 
and  judicious  pressure  applied  through  the  prefects,  became  a 
aseful  jeservoir  of  half-trained  men  for  new  battalions  of  the 
active  army.  Levies  were  also  made  with  rigorous  severity 
m  the  states  of  the  Rhine  Confederation,  and  even  Italy  was 
called  on  for  fresh  sacrifices.  In  this  manner  by  the  end  of 
March  upwards  of  300,000  men  were  moving  towards  the  Elbe,* 
aad  in  the  first  fortnight  of  April  they  were  duly  concentrated 
in  the  an^  formed  by  the  Elbe  and  Saale,  threatening  on  the 
one  hand  Berlin,  on  the  other  Dresden  and  the  east. 

44-  Spring  Campaign  of  18 xj. — ^The  allies,  aware  of  the  gradual 
oreagthening  of  their  enemy's  forces  but  themselves  as  yet 
usable  to  put  more  than  300,000  in  the  field,  had  left  a  small 
ooips  of  observaticHi  opposite  Magdeburg  and  along  the  Elbe 
to  give  timdy  notice  of  an  advance  towards  Berlin;  and  with 
the  bulk  of  their  forces  had  taken  up  a  position  about  Dresden, 
whence  th^  had  determined  to  march  down  the  course  of  the 
Elbe  and  roll  up  the  French  from  right  to  left.  Both  armies 
were  very  indififorently  supplied  with  information,  as  both  were 
vithout  any  rdiable  regular  cavalry  capable  of  piercing  the 
fcreen  of  outposts  with  which  each  endeavoured  to  conceal 
his  disposition,  and  Napoleon,  operating  in  a  most  unfriendly 
country,  sofiered  more  in  this  req>ect  than  his  adversaries. 

On  the  35th  of  April  Napoleon  reached  Erfurt  and  assumed 
tbe  chief  command.  On  this  day  his  troops  stood  in  the  following 
positions.  Eugihie,  with  Lauriston's,  Macdonald's  and  Regnier's 
cocps,  on  the  lower  Saale,  Ney  in  front  of  Weimar,  holding  the 
dd&le  of  Kdsen;  the  Guard  at  Erfurt,  Marmont  at  Gotha, 
Bertiand  at  Saalfeld,  and  Oudinot  at  Coburg,  and  during  the 
next  few  days  the  whole  were  set  in  motion  towards  Merseburg 
and  Leipzig,  in  the  now  stereotyped  Napoleonic  order,  a  strong 
advanced  guard  of  all  arms  leading,  the  remainder — about  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole — ^following  as  "masse  de  mancenvre,"  this 
time,  owing  to  the  cover  afforded  by  the  Elbe  on  the  Idt,  to  the 
ri^t  rear  of  the  advanced  guard. 

Meanwhile  the  Russians  and  Prussians  had  concentrated  all 
available  men  and  were  moving  on  an  almost  paraUcl  line,  but 
somewhat  to  the  south  of  the  direction  taken  by  the  French. 
Oa  the  ist  of  May  Napoleon  and  the  advanced  guard  entered 
Lfitzen.  Wittgenstein,  who  now  commanded  the  allies  in  place 
of  Kutusov,  iMaring  of  his  approach,  had  dcdded  to  attack 

*  NajKticoa  always  gave  them  out  as  300,000.  but  this  number 
attained. 


the  French  advanced  guard,  which  he  took  to  be  their  whole 
force,  on  its  right  fla^,  and  during  the  morning  had  drawn' 
together  the  bulk  of  his  forces  on  his  right  in  the  vicinity  of  Gross- 
Gdnchen  and  Kaya. 

45.  Battle  of  iMtMen. — ^About  9  a.m.  on  May  snd  he  began  an 
attack  on  the  French  advance  guard  in  Latzen,  whilst  the 
remainder  of  his  army  was  directed  against  Napoleon's  right 
and  rear.  Just  as  the  hitter  were  moving  off  the  heads  of  the 
French  main  body  suddenly  appeared,  and  at  x  i  a.m.  Napoleon, 
then  standing  near  the  Gustavus  Adoiphus  monument  on  the 
field  of  Ltttzen,  heard  the  roar  of  a  heavy  cannonade  to  his  right 
rear.  He  realized  the  situation  in  a  moment,  galloped  to  the 
new  scene  of  action,  and  at  once  grouped  his  forces  for  decisive 
action — ^the  gift  in  which  he  was  supreme.  Leaving  the  leading 
troops  to  repulse  as  best  they  might  the  furious  attack  of  both 
Russians  and  Prussians,  and  caring  little  whether  they  lost 
ground,  he  rapidly  organked  for  his  own  control  a  battle-reserve. 
At  length  when  both  sides  were  exhausted  by  their  ^orts  he 
sent  forward  neariy  a  hundred  guns  which  tore  asunder  by  their 
case-shot  fire  the  enemy's  line  and  marched  his  reserve  rig^t 
through  the  gap.  Had  he  possessed  an  adequate  ca^^lry  force 
the  victory  would  have  been  decisive.  As  it  was,  the  allies  made 
good  their  retreat  and  the  French  were  too  exhausted  for  infantry 
pursuit. 

Perhaps  no  battle  better  exemplifies  the  inherent  strength  of 
the  emperor's  strategy,  and  in  none  was  his  gnsp  of  the  battlefield 
more  brilliantly  displayed,  for,  as  he  fully  recognized,  "  These 
Prusuans  have  at  last  learnt  something — they  are  no  longer  the 
wooden  toys  of  Frederick  the  Great,"  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  relative  inferiority  of  his  own  men  as  compared  with  his 
veterans  of  Austerlitz  called  for  far  more  individual  effort  than 
on  any  previous  day.  He  was  everywhere,  encouraging  and 
compelling  his  men — ^it  is  a  legend  in  the  French  army  that  the 
persuasion  even  of  the  imperial  boot  was  used  upon  some  of  his 
reluctant  conscripts,  and  in  the  result  his  system  was  fully 
justified,  as  it  triumphed  even  against  a  great  tactical  surprise. 

46.  BatttMen. — As  soon  as  possible  the  army  pressed  on  in 
pursuit,  Ney  being  sent  across  the  Elbe  to  turn  the  position  of  the 
allies  at  Dresden.  This  threat  forced  the  latter  to  evacuate  the 
town  and  retire  over  the  Elbe,  after  blowing  up  the  stone  bridge 
across  the  river.  Na^leon  entered  the  town  hard  on  their  beds, 
but  the  broken  bridge  caused  a  delay  of  four  days,  there  being  no 
pontoon  trains  with  the  army.  Ultimatdy  on  the  x8th  of  May  the 
march  was  renewed,  but  the  allies  had  continued  their  retreat  in 
leisurely  fashion,  picking  up  reinforcements  by  the  way.  Arrived 
at  the  line  of  the  Spree,  they  took  up  and  fortified  a  very  formid- 
able position  about  Bautzen  iq.v.).  Here,  on  the  aoth,  they  woe 
attacked,  and  after  a  two  days'  battle  dislodged  by  Napoleon; 
but  the  weakness  of  the  French  cavalry  conditioned  both  the 
form  of  the  attack,  which  was  less  effective  than  usual,  and  the 
results  of  the  victory,  which  were  extremely  meagre. 

The  allies  broke  off  the  action  at  their  own  time  and  retired 
in  such  good  order  that  the  emperor  failed  to  capture  a  single 
trophy  as  proof  of  his  victory.  The  enemy's  escape  annoyed  him 
greatly,  the  absence  of  captured  guns  and  prisoners  reminded 
him  too  much  of  his  Russian  experiences,  and  he  redoubled  his 
demands  on  his  corps  commanders  for  greater  vigour  in  the 
pursuit.  This  led  the  latter  to  push  on  without  due  regard  to 
tactical  precautions,  and  Bliicher  took  advantage  of  their 
carelessness  when  at  Haynau  (May  36),  with  some  twenty 
squadrons  of  Landwehr  cavalry,  he  surprised,  rode  over  and 
almost  destroyed  Maison's  division.  The  material  loss  inflicted 
on  the  French  was  not  very  great,  but  its  effect  in  raising  the 
ptoral  of  the  raw  Prussian  cavalry  and  increasing  their  con- 
fidence in  their  old  commander  was  enormous. 

Still  the  allies  continued  their  retreat  and  the  French  were 
unable  to  bring  them  to  action.  In  view  of  the  doubtful  attitude 
of  Austria,  Napoleon  became  alarmed  at  the  gradual  lengthening 
of  his  lines  of  communication  and  opened  negotiations.  The 
enemy,  having  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  thereby, 
agreed  finally  to  a  six  weeks'  suspension  of  arms.  This  was 
perhaps  the  gravest  military  error  of  Napoleon's  whole  career, 
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and  his  ezcuie  for  it, "  want  of  adequate  cavalry/'  is  the  strongest 
testimony  as  to  the  value  of  that  arm. 

47.  The  Autumn  Campaign. — ^As  soon  as  a  suspension  of  arms 
(to  X5th  of  August)  had  been  agreed  to,  Napoleon  hastened  to 
withdraw  his  troops  from  the  dangerous  position  they  occupied 
with  reference  to  the  passes  leading  over  the  mountains  from 
Bohemia,  for  he  entertained  no  doubt  now  that  Austria  was  also 
to  be  considered  as  an  enemy.  Finally  he  decided  to  group  his 
corps  round  GOrlits  and  Bautzen  whence  they  could  either  meet 
the  enemy  advancing  from  Breslau  or  fall  on  his  flank  over  the 
mountains  if  they  attempted  to  force  their  way  into  Saxony 
by  the  valley  of  the  Elbe.  This  latter  manoeuvre  depended, 
however,  on  his  maintenance  of  Dresden,  and  to  this  end  he  sent 
the  L  Corps  up  the  Elbe  to  Pima  and  KOnigstein  to  cover  the 
fortifications  of  Dresden  itself.  His  instructions  on  this  point 
deserve  the  closest  study,  for  he  foresaw  the  inevitable  attraction 
which  a  complete  entrenched  camp  would  exercise  even  upon  him- 
self, and,  therefore,  limited  his  engineers  to  the  construction  of  a 
strong  bridge  head  on  the  rig^t  bank  and  a  continuous  enceinte, 
broken  only  by  gaps  for  counter  attack,  around  the  town  itself. 

Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  plan  for  the  coming 
campaign.  Seeing  clearly  that  his  want  of  an  efficient  cavalry 
precluded  all  ideas  of  a  resolute  offensive  in  his  old  style,  he 
determined  to  limit  himself  to  a  defence  of  the  line  of  the  Elbe, 
making  only  dashes  of  a  few  days'  duration  at  any  target  the 
enemy  might  present. 

Reinforcements  had  been  coming  up  without  ceasing  and 
at  the  beginning  of  August  he  calculated  that  he  would  have 
300,000  men  available  about  Bautxen  and  xoo,ooo  along  the 
Elbe  from  Hamburg  via  Magdeburg  to  Toigau.  With  the 
latter  he  determined  to  strike  the  first  blow,  by  a  concentric 
advance  on  Berlin  (which  he  calculated  he  would  reach  on 
the  4th  or  5th  day),  the  movement  being  continued  thence 
to  extricate  the  Frendi  garrisons  in  KOstrin,  Stettin  and 


Dansig.  The  moral  effect,  he  promised  himself,  would  be 
prodigious,  and  there  was  neither  room  nor  food  for  these 
100,000  elsewhere. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  armistice  he  learned  the  general 
situation  of  the  allies.  The  crown  prince  of  Sweden  (Bemadotte) , 
jmth  bis  Swedes  and  various  Prussian  levies,  135,000  in  all,  lay 
in  and  around  Berlin  and  Stettin;  and  knowing  his  former 
marshal  well,  Napoleon  considered  Oudinot  a  match  for  him. 
Blttcher  with  about  95,000  Russians  and  Prussians  was  about 
Breslau,  and  Schwarzenberg,  with  nearly  x  80,000  Austrians  and 
Russians,  lay  in  Bohemia.  In  his  position  at  Bautzen  he  felt 
himself  equal  to  all  his  enemy's  combinations. 

48.  Dresden. — The  advance  towards  Berlin  began  punctually 
with  the  expiration  of  the  armistice,  but  with  the  main  army  he 
himself  waited  to  see  more  clearly  his  adversaries'  plans.  At 
length  becoming  impatient  he  advanced  a  portion  of  his  army 
towards  BlUcher,  who  fell  back  to  draw  him  into  a  trap.  Then 
the  news  reached  him  that  Schwarzenberg  was  pressing  down  the 
valley  of  the  Elbe,  and,  leaving  Macdonald  to  observe  BlQchcr, 
he  hurried  back  to  Bautzen  to  dispose  his  troops  to  cross  the 
Bohemian  mountains  in  the  genexal  direction  of  Kdnigstein,  a 
blow  which  must  have  had  decisive  results.  But  the  news  from 
Dresden  was  so  alarming  that  at  the  last  moment  he  changed  bis 
mind,  and  sending  Vandamme  alone  over  the  mountains,  he 
hurried  with  his  whole  army  to  the  threatened  poinL  This 
march  remains  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in  history,  for  the 
bulk  of  his  forces  moved,  mainly  in  mass  and  across  country, 
90  m.  in  73  hours,  entering  Dresden  on  the  morning  of  the  S7th, 
only  a  few  hours  before  the  attack  of  the  allies  commenced.  For 
the  events  which  followed  see  Dresden  (baUle). 

Dresden  was  the  last  great  victory  of  the  First  Empire.  By 
noon  on  the  37th  August  the  Austrians  and  Russians  were 
completely  beaten  and  in  full  retreat,  the  French  pressing  hard 
behind  them,but  meanwhile  Napoleon  himself  again  succumbed 
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to  one  of  his  nnaccooBUUe  attacks  of  apparent  intellectual 
paialysia.  He  seemed  unaware  of  the  vital  importance  of  the 
moment,  czouched  shivering  over  a  bivouac  fire,  and  finally  rode 
back  to  Dresden,  leaving  no  qxdfic  orders  for  tlw  further  pursuit. 

49.  Fremck  Defeats. — ^Tbe  allies,  however,  continued  to  retreat, 
but  unfortunately  Vandamme,  with  his  single  corps  and  un- 
supported,  issued  out  of  the  mountains  on  their  flank,  threw 
hinudf  across  their  line  of  retreat  near  Kulm,  and  was  completely 
ovenrhdmed  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers  (39th).  In  qute  of 
this  misfortttne.  Napoleon  could  daim  a  brilliant  success  for 
himself,  but  almost  at  the  same  moment  news  reached  him  that 
Oudinot  at  Grossbeeren  near  Berlin,  and  Macdonald  on  the 
Katasbach  opposed  to  BlQcher,  had  both  been  severely  defeated. 

5a  NapoUon's  Movements. — ^During  the  next  two  days  the 
emperor  eTraminrd  his  situation  and  dictated  a  series  of  notes 
idiicfa  have  been  a  puzzle  to  every  strategical  thinker  ever  since. 
In  these  he  seems  suddenly  to  have  cut  adrift  from  every  principle 
the  truth  of  which  he  had  himself  so  brilliantly  demonstrated, 
and  we  find  him  discussing  plans  based  on  hypothesis,  not 
knowledge,  and  on  the  importance  of  geographical  points  without 
reference  to  the  enemy's  field  army.  From  these  reveries  be 
was  at  length  awakened  by  news  which  indicated  that  the  con- 
sequences of  Macdonald's  defeat  had  been  far  more  serious  to 
the  moral  of  that  command  than  he  had  imagined.  He  immedi- 
ately rode  over  to  establish  order,  and  his  manner  and  vblence 
were  so  improper  that  Caulaincourt  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  concealing  the  scandal.  Bittcher,  however,  hearing  of  his 
arrival,  at  once  retreated  and  the  emperor  followed,  thus 
uncovering  the  passes  over  the  Bohemian  mountains,  a  fact 
of  which  Schwarzenberg  was  quick  to  take  advantage.  Learning 
of  hb  approach.  Napoleon  again  withdrew  to  Bautzen.  Then 
bearing  that  the  Austrians  had  counter-marehed  and  were  again 
moving  towards  Dresden,  he  hastened  back  there,  concentrated 
as  many  men  as  could  convem'cntly  be  handled,  and  advanced 
beyond  Pima  and  K6nigstcin  to  meet  him.  But  the  Austrians 
had  00  intention  of  attacking  him,  for  time  was  now  working 
on  their  side  and,  leaving  his  men  to  starve  in  the  exhausted 
district,  the  emperor  again  returned  to  Dresden,  where  for  the 
rest  of  the  month  he  remained  in  an  extraordinary  state  of 
vacillation.  On  the  4th  of  October  he  again  drew  up  a  review 
of  the  situation,  in  which  he  apparently  contemplated  giving 
up  hb  communications  with  France  and  wintering  in  and  around 
Dresden,  though  at  the  same  time  he  is  aware  of  the  distress 
aiHrtftpt  his  men  for  want  of  food. 

S>.  Campaign  of  Leiptig. — In*  the  meanwhile  BlQcher, 
Schwarzenberg  and  Bemadotte  were  working  round  his  flanks. 
Ncy,  who  had  joined  Oudinot  after  Grossbeeren,  had  been 
defeated  at  Dcnnewitz  (6th  Sept.)i  the  victory,  won  by  Prussian 
troops  solely,  giving  the  greatest  encouragement  to  the  enemy. 
Suddenly  Napoleon's  plans  are  again  reviewed  and  completely 
changed.  Calling  up  St  Cyr,  whom  he  had  already  warned  to 
teiaain  at  Dresden  with  his  command,  he  deddes  to  fall  back 
towards  Erfurt,  and  go  into  winter  quarters  between  that  place 
and  Magdeburg,  pointing  out  that  Dresden  was  of  no  use  to  him 
as  a  base  and  that  if  he  does  have  a  battle,  he  had  much  better 
have  St  Cyr  and  his  men  with  him  than  at  Dresden.  He  then 
on  the  7th  of  October  drew  up  a  final  plan,  in  which  one  again 
iccognises  the  old  commander,  and  this  he  immediately  proceeded 
to  put  into  execution,  for  he  was  now  quite  aware  of  the  danger 
threatening  hb  line  of  retreat  from  both  BlUcher  and  Schwarzen- 
berg and  the  North  Army;  yet  only  a  few  hours  afterwards 
the  portion  of  the  order  relating  to  St  Cyr  and  Lobau  was 
cancelled  axul  the  two  were  finally  left  behind  at  Dresden.  From 
the  lotb  to  the  xjth  Napoleon  lay  at  DQben,  again  a  prey  to 
the  most  extraordinary  irresolution,  but  on  that  day  he  thought 
be  saw  his  opportunity.  Blflcher  was  reported  near  Wittenberg, 
and  Schwarzenberg  was  moving  slowly  round  to  the  south  of 
Leiprig.  The  North  Army  under  Bemadotte,  unknown  to 
Napoleon,  lay  on  Bltlchcr's  left  around  Halle.  The  emperor 
decided  to  throw  the  bulk  of  his  force  on  Blilcher,  and,  having 
louted  him,  turn  south  on  Schwarzenberg  and  sever  his  com- 
BBOBicatioos  with  Bohemia.    His  concentration  was  effeaed 


with  his  usual  sureness  and  celerity,  but  whilst  the  French  moved 
on  Wittenberg,  BlQcher  was  marching  to  hu  right,  indifferent 
to  his  communirations  as  all  Prussia  lay  behind  him. 

This  move  on  the  14th  brought  him  into  touch  with  Bemadotte, 
and  now  a  single  march  formd  of  all  three  armies  would  have 
absolutely  isolated  Napoleon  from  France;  but  Bemadotte's 
nerve  failed  him,  for  on  hearing  of  Napoleon's  threat  against 
Wittenberg  he  dedded  to  retreat  northward,  and  not  all  the 
persuasions  of  BlOcher  and  Gndsenau  could  move  hiuL  Thus 
if  the  French  movement  momentarily  ended  in  a  blow  in  the. 
air,  it  was  indirectly  the  cause  of  their  ultimate  salvation. 

53.  Tke  *'  Battle  of  the  NatioHs,"-On  the  x 5th  Napoleon  con- 
centrated his  forces  to  the  east  of  Leipzig,  with  only  a  weak 
detachment  to  the  west,  and  in  the  evening  the  allies  were  prepared 
to  attack  hiuL  Schwarzenberg,  with  180,000  men  available  at 
once  and  60,000  on  the  following  day;  Blacher  had  about 
60,000,  but  Bemadotte  now  could  not  arrive  before  the  x8th. 

Ni^wleon  prepared  to  throw  the  bulk  of  his  fortt  upon  Schwar- 
zenbog  and  massed  his  troops  south-east  of  the  town,  whilst 
Schwarzenberg  marched  concentrically  against  him  down 
the  valley  of  the  Elster  and  Pleisse,  the  mass  of  his  troops 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  latter  and  a  strong  c(4umn  undier 
Giulay  on  the  left  working  round  to  join  Blflcher  on  the 
north.  The  fighting  ^ich  followed  was  most  obstinate,  but  the 
Austrians  fafled  to  make  any  impresson  on  the  French  positions, 
and  indeed  Giulay  felt  himself  compelled  to  withdraw  to  his 
former  position.  On  the  other  hand,  BlQcher  carried  the 
village  of  Mfickem  and  came  within  a  mile  of  the  gates  of  the 
town.  During  the  xyth  there  was  only  indecisive  skirmishing, 
Schwarzenberg  waiting  for  his  reinforcements  coming  up  by  the 
Dresden  road,  BlQcher  for  Bemadotte  to  come  in  on  his  left, 
and  by  some  extraordinary  oversight  Giulay  was  brought  closer 
in  to  the  Austrian  centre,  thus  opening  for  the  French  their 
line  of  retreat  towards  Eriurt,  and  no  imformation  of  this  move- 
ment appears  to  have  been  conveyed  to  BUicher.  The  emperor 
when  he  became  aware  of  the  movement,  sent  the  IVth  Corps 
to  Lindenau  to  keep  the  road  open. 

On  the  xSth  the  fighting  was  resumed  and  by  about  noon 
Bemadotte  came  up  and  closed  the  gap  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town 
between  BlQcher  and  the  Austrians.  At  a  p.m.  the  Saxons, 
who  had  renuuned  faithful  to  Napoleon  longer  than  his  other 
German  allies,  went  over  to  the  enemy.  All  hope  of  saving  the 
battle  had  now  to  be  given  up,  but  the  French  covered  their 
retreat  obstinately  and  by  daybreak  next  morning  one-half 
of  the  army  was  already  filing  out  along  the  road  to  Eriurt 
which  had  so  fortunately  been  left  for  them. 

53.  Retreat  of  the  French  and  Battle  of  Hanau.^lt  took  BlQcher 
time  to  extricate  his  troops  from  the  confusion  into  which  the 
battle  had  thrown  them,  and  the  garrison  of  Leipzig  and  the 
troops  left  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elster  still  resisted  obstinately 
— hence  no  direct  pursuit  could  be  initiated  and  the  French,- 
still  upwards  of  xco,ooo  strong,  marching  rapidly,  soon  gained 
distance  enough  to  be  reformed.  BlQcher  followed  by  iMralld 
and  inferior  roads  on  their  northern  flaiJc,  but  Schwarzenberg 
knowing  that  the  Bavarians  also  had  forsaken  the  emperor 
and  were  marching  under  Wrede,  50,000  strong,  to  intercept 
his  retreat,  followed  in  a  most  leisurely  fashion.  BlQcher  did 
not  succeed  in  overtaking  the  French,  but  the  latter,  near 
Hanau,  found  their  way  barred  by  Wrede  with  50,000  men  and 
over  100  guns  in  a  strong  position. 

To  this  fresh  emergency  Napoleon  and  his  army  responded  in 
most  brilliant  fashion.  As  at  Krasnoi  in  x8i3,  they  went  straight 
for  their  enemy  and  after  one  of  the  most  brilliant  series  of 
artillery  movements  in  history,  directed  by  General  Drouot, 
they  marched  right  over  their  enemy,  practically  destroying  his 
whole  force.  Henceforward  their  march  was  unmolested,  and 
they  reached  Maiiu  on  the  5th  of  November. 

54.  The  Defensive  Campaign.— VJhcn  the  last  of  the  French 
troops  had  crossed  to  the  westem  bank  of  the  Rhine,  divided 
counsels  made  their  appearance  at  the  headquarters  of  the  allies. 
Every  one  was  weary  of  the  war,  and  many  felt  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  push  Napoleon  and  the  French  nation  to  extremes. 
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Hence  a  prolonged  halt  arose,  utilized  by  the  troops  in  renewing 
their  equipment  and  so  forth,  but  ultimately  the  Young  German 
party,  led  by  Blttcher  and  the  principal  fighting  men  of  the 
army,  triumphed,  and  on  the  ist  of  January  18x4  the  Silesian 
army  (50,000)  began  its  passage  of  the  Rhine  at  Kaub.  They 
were  to  be  supported  by  Schwarzenberg  with  300,000  men,  who 
was  to  advance  by  Basel  and  Neu  Breisach  to  the  south,  and 
Bemadotte  with  the  Northern  army,  about  120,000,  was  to  move 
in  support  on  the  right  flank  through  the  Netherlands  and 
Laon;  this  force  was  not  yet  ready  and  did  not,  in  fact,  reach  the 
latter  place  till  March. 

To  meet  these  forces  the  emperor  could  not  collect  joo,ooo  men 
in  all,  of  whom  upwards  of  100,000  were  held  by  Wellington  on 
the  Spanish  frontier,  and  30,000  more  were  required  to  watch 
the  debouches  from  the  Alps.  Hence  less  than  80,000  remained 
available  for  the  east  and  north-eastern  frontier.  If,  however, 
he  was  weak  in  numbers,  he  was  now  again  operatmg  in  a 
friendly  country,  able  to  find 
food  almost  everywhere  and 
practically  indifferent  as  to  his 
communications. 

On  the  25th  of  January, 
Blacher  entered  Nancy,  and, 
moving  rapidly  up  the  valley 
of  the  Moselle,  was  in  com- 
munication with  the  Austrian 
advanced  guard  near  La 
Rothidre  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  28th.  Here  his  head- 
quarters were  surprised  and 
he  himself  nearly  captured  by 
a  sudden  rush  of  French 
troops,  and  he  learnt  at  the 
same  time  that  the  emperor 
in  person  was  at  hand.  He 
accordingly  fell  back  a  few 
miles  next  morning  to  a  strong 
position  covering  the  exits 
from  the  Bar-sur-Aube  defile. 
There  he  was  joined  by  the 
Austrian  advance  guard,  and 
together  they  decided  to  ac- 
cept battle — ^indeed  they  had 
no  alternative,  as  the  roads 
in  rear  were  so  choked  with 
traffic  that  retreat  was  out  of  the  question.  About  noon 
the  2nd  of  February  Napoleon  attacked  them,  but  the  weather 
was  terrible,  and  the  ground  so  heavy  that  his  favourite 
artillery,  the  mainstay  of  his  whole  system  of  warfare,  was 
useless  and  in  the  drifts  of  snow  which  at  intervals  swept 
across  the  field,  the  columns  lost  their  direction  and  many 
were  severely  handled  by  the  Cossacks.  At  m'ghtfall  the 
fighting  ceased  and  the  emperor  retired  to  Lesmont,  and  thence 
to  Troyes,  Marmont  being  left  to  observe  the  enemy. 

55.  MotUmvrail.—Oynng  to  the  state  of  the  roads,  more 
perhaps  to  the  extraordinary  lethargy  which  always  characterized 
Schwarzenberg  9  headquarters,  no  pursuit  was  attempted. 
But  on  the  4th  of  February  BlQcher,  chafing  at  this  inaction, 
obtained  the  permission  of  his  own  sovereign  to  transfer  his 
line  of  operations  to  the  valley  of  the  Marne;  Pahlen's  corps 
of  Cossacks  were  assigned  to  hira  to  cover  his  left  and  maintain 
communication  with  the  Austrians. 

Believing  himself  secure  behind  this  screen,  he  advanced  from 
Vitry^ong  the  roads  leading  down  the  valley  of  the  Marne, 
with  his  columns  widely  separated  for  convenience  of  subsistence 
and  shelter — the  latter  being  almost  essential  in  the  terrible 
weather  prevailing.  Blttcher  himself  on  the  night  of  the  7th  was  at 
Suzanne,  on  the  exposed  flank  so  as  to  be  nearer  to  hi?  sources 
of  intelligence,  and  the  rest  of  his  army  were  distributed  in 
four  smaU  corps  at  or  near  £pemay,  MontmiraQ  and  £toges; 
reinforcements  also  were  on  their  way  to  join  him  and  were  then 
about  Vitry. 


In  the  night  his  headquarters  were  again  surprised,  and  he 
learnt  that  Napoleon  himself  with  his  main  body  was  in  full 
march  to  fall  on  his  scattered  detachments.  At  the  same  time 
he  heard  that  Pahlen's  Cossacks  had  been  withdrawn  forty-eight 
hours  previously,  thus  completely  exposing  his  flank.  He  himself 
retreated  towards  £toges  endeavouring  to  rally  his  scattered 
detachments,  but  Napoleon  was  too  quick  for  him  and  in  three 
successive  days  he  defeated  Sacken  at  Montminul,  Yoric  at  Champ 
Aubert  and  Blttcher  and  his  main  body  at  £toges,  pursuing 
the  btter  towards  Vertus.  These  disasters  compelled  the  retreat 
of  the  whole  Silesian  army,  and  Napoleon,  leaving  Mortier  and 
Marmont  to  deal  with  them,  hurried  back  to  Troyes  with  his 
main  body  to  strike  the  flank  of  Sch warzenberg's  army,  which  had 
meanwhile  begim  its  leisurely  advance,  and  again  at  Mormant  on 
the  17th  of  February,  Montereau  the  x8th  and  M£ry  the  2xst,  he 
inflicted  such  heavy  punishment  upon  his  adversaries  that  they 
fell  back  precipitately  to  Bar-sur-Aube. 


56.  Laon. — ^In  the  meantime  Blttcher  had  rallied  his  scattered 
forces  and  was  driving  Marmont  and  Mortier  before  him. 
Na^leon,  as  soon  as  he  had  disembarrassed  himself  of  Schwarzen- 
berg, coimter-marched  his  main  body  and  moving  again  by 
S6zanne,  fell  upon  Blttcher's  left  and  drove  him  back  upon 
Soissons.  This  place  had  been  held  by  a  French  garrison, 
but  had  capitulated  only  twenty-four  hours  beforehand,  a  fact 
of  which  Napoleon  was  naturally  unaware.  The  Silesian  army 
was  thus  able  to  escape,  and  marching  northwards  combined 
with  Bemadotte  at  Laon — this  reinforcement  bringing  the 
forces  at  Blttcher's  disposal  up  to  over  zoo,ooo  men. 

On  the  7th  of  March  Napoleon  fell  upon  the  advance  guard  of 
this  force  at  Craonne  and  drove  it  back  upon  Laon,  where  a 
battle  took  place  on  the  gth.  Napoleon  was  here  defeated,  and 
with  only  30,000  men  at  his  back  he  was  compelled  to  renounce 
all  ideas  of  a  further  offensive,  and  be  retired  to  rest  his  troops 
to  Reims.  Here  he  remained  unmolested  for  a  few  days,  for 
Blttcher  was  struck  down  by  sickness,  and  in  his  absence  nothing 
was  done.  On  the  14th  of  March,  however,  Schwarzenberg; 
becoming  aware  of  Napoleon's  withdrawal  to  Reims,  again  began 
his  advance  and  had  reached  Arcis-sur-Aube  when  the  news  of 
Napoleon's  approach  again  induced  him  t6  retreat  to  Brienne. 

57.  The  Allies  March  on  Paris. — Thus  after  six  weeks'  fighting 
the  allies  were  hardly  more  advanced  than  at  the  beginning. 
Now,  however,  they  began  to  realize  the  weakness  of  their 
opponent,  and  perhaps  actuated  by  the  fear  that  Wellington 
from  Toulouse  might,  after  all,  reach  Paris  first,  th^  determined 
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to  maicli  to  VtA  (then  an  open  city),  and  let  Napoleon  do  his 
wont  to  their  communications.  Actually  this  was  exactly  wliat 
he  was  preparing  to  do.  He  had  determined  to  move  eastward 
to  St  Dizier,  rally  what  garrisons  he  could  find,  and  raise  the  whole 
country  against  the  invaders,  and  had  actually  started,  on  the 
execution  of  this  plan  when  h^  instructions  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands  and  his  projects  were  exposed.  Regardless  of  the  threat, 
the  allies  marched  straight  for  the  capital.  Marmont  and 
Mortier  with  what  troops  they  could  rally  took  up  a  position  on 
Mbntmaitre  heights  to  oppose  them,  but  seeing  further  resistance 
to  be  hopeless  they  gave  way  on  the  31st  of  March,  just  as 
Napoleon,  with  the  wreck  of  the  Guards  and  a  mere  handful  of 
other  detachments,  was  hurrying  across  the  rear  of  the  Austrians 
towards  Fontainebleau  to  j<^  them. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  First  Empire.  The  story  of  the  Water- 
loo  Ci""p«'^  is  told  under  its  own  heading. 

Tke  llUUary  Ckarader  oj  NapdUon. 

No  military  career  has  been  examined  more  often  and  more 
freely  than  tluit  of  Napoleon.  Yet  even  so  the  want  of  complete 
documentary  evidence  upon  which  to  base  conclusions  has 
vitiated  all  but  the  most  recent  of  the  countless  monographs 
and  htttories  that  have  appeared  on  the  subject.  Fortunately 
the  industry  and  ability  of  the  military  history  section  of  the 
French  General  Staff  have  rendered  available,  by  the  publica- 
tion off  the  original  orders  issued  during  the  course  of  his 
campaigns,  a  mass  of  information  which,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  his  own  voluminous  correspondence,  renders  it  possible 
to  trace  the  growth  of  his  military  genius  with  a  reasonable 
approach  to  accuracy.  Formerly  we  could  only  watch  the 
evnlntion  ol  his  powers  of  organization  and  the  purely  psychic 
^ts  of  resolution  and  command.  The  actual  working  of  his 
mind  towards  that  strategic  and  tactical  ascendancy  that 
icndered  his  presence  on  the  battlefield,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  his  opponents,  equal  to  a  reinforcement  of  40^000  men, 
was  entirely  undiscemible. 

The  history  of  his  youth  reveals  no  special  predilection  for 
the  militaiy  service — the  bent  of  his  mind  was  political  far  more 
than  mflitary,  but  unlike  the  politicians  of  his  epoch  he  con- 
sistently applied  scientific  and  mathematical  methods  to  his 
theories,  and  desired  above  all  things  a  knowledge  of  facts  in 
their  true  relation  to  one  another.  His  early  military  education 
was  the  best  and  most  practical  then  attainable,  primarily 
because  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  under  the  influence 
of  men  of  exceptional  ability — Baron  du  Kcile,  Bois  Roger  and 
others.  From  them  he  derived  a  sound  knowledge  of  artillery 
and  foctificatjon,  and  particularly  of  mountain  warfare,  which 
latter  was  destined  to  prove  of  inestimable  service  to  him  in 
ins  first  campaigns  of  1794-^5  and  1796.  In  these,  as  well  as 
in  hb  most  dramatic  success  of  Marengo  in  z8oo,  we  can  discem 
no  trace  of  stratepcal  innovation.  He  was  simply  a  master  of 
the  methods  <rf  his  time.  Ceaseless  industry,  energy  and  con- 
spicuous personal  gallantry  were  the  principal  factors  of  his 
bciOiaxit  victories,  and  even  in  1805  at  Ulm  and  Austerlitx 
it  was  still  the  excellence  of  the  tactical  instrument,  the  army, 
which  the  Revolution  had  bequeathed  to  him  that  essentially 
produced  the  results. 

Meanwhile  the  mathematical  mind,  with  its  craving  for  accurate 
data  OS  which  to  found  its  plans  (the  most  difficult  of  aU  to  obtain 
under  the  conditions  of  warfare),  had  been  searching  for  ex- 
pedients which  might  serve  him  to  better  purpose,  and  in  1805 
he  had  recourse  to  the  cavalry  screen  in  the  hope  of  such  results. 
This  proved  a  palliation  of  his  difficulty,  but  not  a  solution. 
Cavalry  can  only  observe,  it  cannot  hold.  The  facts  as  to  the 
position  of  an  opponent  accurately  observed  and  correctly  re- 
ported at  a  given  moment,  afford  no  reliable  guarantee  of  his 
position  48  hours  later,  when  the  orders  based  on  this  information 
enter  upon  execution.  This  can  only  be  calcuUted  on  the  ground 
of  reasonable  probability  as  to  what  it  may  be  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  adversary  to  attempt.  But  what  may  seem  to  a  Napoleon 
the  best  course  is  not  necessarily  the  one  that  suggests  itself 
to  a  mediocie  mind,  and  the  greater  the  gulf  which  separates 


the  two  minds  the  greater  the  uncertainty  which  must  prevail 
on  the  side  of  the  abler  commander. 

It  was  in  1806  that  an  improved  solution  was  first  devised. 
The  general  advanced  guard  of  all  arms  now  followed  immediately 
behind  the  cavalry  screen  and  held  the  enemy  in  position, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  army  followed  at  a  day's  march  in 
a  "  bataillon  carrfe  "  ready  to  manoeuvre  in  any  required  direc- 
tion. The  full  reach  of  this  discovery  seems  as  yet  scarcely 
to  have  impressed  itself  upon  the  emperor  with  complete  con- 
viction, for  in  the  succeeding  campaign  in  Poland  we  find  that 
he  twice  departed  from  this  form— at  Pultusk  and  Heilsberg— 
and  each  time  his  enemy  succeeded  in  escaping  him.  At  Fried- 
land,  however,  his  success  was  complete,  and  henceforth  the 
method  recurs  on  practically  every  battlefield.  When  it  fails  it  is 
because  its  inventor  himself  hesitates  to  push  his  own  concep- 
tion to  its  full  development  (Eckmtkhl  1809,  Borodino  i8x  3).  Yet 
it  would  seem  that  this  invention  of  Napoleon's  was  intuitive 
rather  than  reasoned;  he  never  communicated  it  in  its  entirety 
to  his  marshals,  and  seems  to  have  been  only  capable  of  exercising 
it  either  when  in  full  possession  of  his  health  or  under  the  excite- 
ment of  action.  Thus  we  find  him  after  the  battle  of  Dresden — 
itself  a  q)lendid  example  of  its  efficacy— suddenly  reverting 
to  the  terminology  of  the  school  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
up,  which  he  himself  had  destroyed,  only  10  revive  again  in  the 
next  few  days  and  handle  his  forces  strategically  with  all  his 
accustomed  brilliancy. 

In  18x4  and  in  1815  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  he  again 
rises  supremely  to  each  occasion,  only  to  lapse  in  the  Intervals 
even  below  the  level  of  his  old  opponents;  and  that  this  was  not 
the  consequence  of  temporary  depression  naturally  resulting 
from  the  accumulated  load  of  his  misfortunes,  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  downright  puerility  of  the  arguments  by  which 
he  seeks  to  justify  his  own  successes  in  the  St  Helena  memoirs, 
which  one  may  search  in  vain  for  any  indication  that  Napoleon 
was  himself  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  his  own  discovery.  One 
is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  existed  in  Napoleon's 
brain  a  dual  capacity — one  the  normal  and  reasoning  one, 
developing  only  the  ideas  and  conceptions  of  his  contemporaries, 
the  other  intuitive,  and  capable  only  of  woric  under  abnormal 
pressure.  At  such  moments  of  crisis  it  almost  excelled  human 
comprehensMo;  the  mind  seems  to  have  gathered  to  itself 
and  summed  up  the  balance  of  all  human  passions  arranged  for 
and  against  him,  and  to  have  calculated  with  unerring  exacti- 
tude the  consequences  of  each  decision. 

A  partial  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  the  economy  of  nervous  energy  his  strategical  method 
ensured  to  him.  Marching  always  ready  to  fight  wherever  his 
enemy  might  stand  or  move  to  meet  him,  his  mind  was  relieved 
from  all  the  hesitations  wUch  necessarily  arise  in  men  less 
confident  in  the  security  of  their  designs.  Hence,  when  on  the 
battlefield  the  changing  course  of  events  left  his  antagonists 
mentally  exhausted,  he  was  able  to  face  them  with  will  power 
neither  bound  nor  broken.  But  this  only  explains  a  portion 
of  the  mystery  that  surrounds  him,  and  which  will  make  the 
study  of  his  career  the  most  fascinating  to  the  military  student 
of  all  times. 

Amongst  all  the  great  captains  of  history  Cromwell  alone 
can  be  compared  to  him.  Both,  in  their  powers  of  organization 
and  the  mastery  of  the  tactical  potentialities  of  the  weapons 
of  their  day,  were  immeasurably  aihead  of  their  times,  and  both 
also  understood  to  the  full  the  strategic  art  of  binding  and 
restraining  the  independent  will  powa  of  their  opponents, 
an  art  of  which  Marlborough  and  Frederick,  Wellington,  Lee 
and  Moltke  do  not  seem  ever  even  to  have  grasped  the  fringe. 

(F.N.M.) 

Bibliography. — ^Among  the  principal  modem  works  on  Napo- 
leon's campaigns  1 805-1  a  are  the  following:  Yorck  von  Wartenberg. 
NapoUoH  als  Feldkerr  (1866,  English  and  French  translations) ; 
H.  Camon.  La  Guerre  napoUonienne  (Paris,  1903):  H.  Bonnal. 
Esprit  de  la  guerre  modeme  (a  series  of  works,  of  which  those  dealing 
with  1805-1 81 2  are  separately  mentioned  below).  For  1805  see 
Alombcrt  and  Colin  (Frenrh  Gen.  Staff),  Cambagne  de  180J  en 
AlUmagne  (Paris,  1898-1910):  H.  Bonnal,  De  Roshach  d  Ulm  (Paris, 
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1903) :  Sir  0.  Haig,  Cavalry  Studies  (London.  1907) ;  G.  A.  Fane,  Ulm, 
TrMaltar  and  AusUrlUi  (London,  1905).  For  t8o&-i8o7,  Pr.  Kraft 
zu  Honenlohe-Ingelfingcn,  Letters  on  Strategy  (Ens.  trans.,  voL  t); 
Frciherr  v.  d.  (^oicz,  Rossbach  und  Jena;  the  new  edition  of  the  lame 
work.  Van  Rossbach  bis  Jena  und  Auerstddt  (Berlin,  1906)  and  Von 
Jena  bis  Pr«ussisck-E^u  (Berlin,  1908);  Studies  in  French 
(3en.  Staff  Revue  d'Histaire  Xi9fn)i  P.  Foucart,  Qunbapte  de 
Prusse;  H.  Bonnal,  La  Manentvre  d  lina  (Paris,  19^);  Memoirs  of 
Bennigsen  (trans,  by  E.  Cazalas,  French  Gen.  Staff,  1900);  F.  H. 
Maude,  The  Jena  Campaign  (London,  1909);  F.  L.  Pfetre,  Napoleon's 
Campaign  in  Poland  (London,  1902).  For  1809,  H.  Bonnal,  La 
Manattere  de  Landshut  (Paris,  1905);  Saski^  Campagne  de  1809 
(pRris,  1 899-1903);  Ritter  v.  Anseli,  Erthertog  Karl  (Vienna. 
1895-1807);  Lieut.  Field  Marshal  von  Woinovkh  (ed.),  Das* 
Kriegsjakr  18091  Buat,  De  Ratisbonne  d  Znaim  (Paris,  1910). 
For  i8i3.  G.  Fabry  (French  Gen.  Staff),  Campagne  de  t8ii  (Paris, 
1904]!;  La  Guerre  ntUionale  de  18 1 a  (French  translation  from  the 
Russian  general  staff  work,  Paris,  1904) ;  H.  Bonnal,  La  Maneeuvre 
de  Vilna  (Paris,  1903);  Freiherr  v.  d.  Osten-Sacken,  Feldsug  t8ti 
(Berlin,  1899) ;  H.  B.  Georve,  Napoleon's  Invasion  of  Russia  (London, 
1900).  For  16 13,  F.  N.  Maude,  The  Leiptit  Campaign  (London, 
1908):  Lanreaac,  La  Maneeuvre  de  LUtten;  B.  v.  Quistorp,  Cesch. 
der  Nordarmu  t8tj  (1894);  v.  HoUcben,  Cesch.  des  Fruhjahrs- 
feld»ugi8t3  (Berlin,  1904):  Friedrich,  Der  Herbstfeldtug  t8tt 
(Berlin,  1903-1906).  For  1814,  German  Gen.  Staff,  Kriegstesch. 
Eimelschrtften,  No.  13;  v.  Janson.  per  FMzug  1814  in  Franheich 
(Berlin,  1903-1905).  See  also  works  mentioned  under  French 
Rkvolutionary  Wars  and  under  biographical  headings,  as  well  as 
the  general  histories  of  the  time. 

Naval  Operations 

The  French  navy  came  under  the  diixct  and  exclusive  control 
of  Napoleon  after  the  18th  Brumaire.  At  the  close  of  1799  (sec 
French  Revolutionary  Wars)  he  had  three  purposes  to  serve 
by  the  help  of  his  fleet:  the  relief  of  the  French  garrison  besieged 
by  the  British  forces  in  Malta;  the  reinforcement  of  the  army 
he  bad  left  in  Egypt;  and  the  distraction  of  Great  Britain  by 
the  threat  of  invasion  of  England  across  the  Channel,  or  of 
Ireland.  The  deficiencies  both  in  number  and  in  quality  of  his 
naval  resources  doomed  him  to  fail  in  ali  three.  Though  he  had 
control  of  what  remained  of  the  navies  of  Holland  and  Spain, 
as  well  as  of  the  French,  he  was  outnumbered  at  every  point, 
while  the  efficiency  of  the  British  fleet  gave  it  a  mobility  which 
doubled  its  material  superiority.  All  Napoleon's  efforts  to  sup- 
port his  troops  in  Malta  and  Egypt  were  necessarily  made  under 
the  hampering  obligation  to  evade  the  British  forces  barring  the 
road.  The  inevitable  result  was  that  only  an  occasional  blockade- 
runner  could  succeed  in  escaping  detection  and  attack.  The  relief 
thus  brought  to  Malta  and  Egypt  was  not  sufficient.  In  February 
1800,  the  "  G^n^reuz  "  (74),  one  of  the  few  ships  which  escaped 
from  the  Nile,  sailed  from  Toulon  with  three  corvettes,  under 
Rear-admiral  Perr£e,  to  relieve  Malta.  On  the  i8th  she  was 
sighted  by  the  blockading  squadron,  sunounded  and  captured. 
Three  other  survivors  of  the  Nile  were  at  anchor  in  Malta — the 
"  Guillaume  Tell "  (80),  and  two  frigates,  the  "  Diane  "  and  the 
"Justice."  On  the  29th  of  July  the  "Guillaume  Tell"  en- 
deavoured to  slip  out  in  the  night.  She  was  sighted,  pursued 
and  overpowered,  after  a  singularly  gallant  resistance.  The 
frigates  made  an  attempt  to  get  off  on  the  a4th  of  August,  but 
only  the  "  Justice,"  a  solitary  survivor  of  the  squadron  which 
fought  at  the  Nile,  reached  Toulon.  Malta,  starved  out  by  the 
British  fleet,  surrendered  on  the  5th  of  September  1800.  Very 
similar  was  the  fate  of  the  efforts  to  reach  and  reinforce  the 
army  of  Egypt.  The  British  squadrons  either  stopped  the  re- 
lieving forces  at  their  point  of  departure,  or  baffled,  when  they 
did  not  take  them,  at  their  landfall.  A  squadron  of  seven  sail  of 
the  line,  under  Admiral  Ganteaume,  succeeded  in  slipping  out  of 
Brest,  when  a  gale  had  driven  the  British  blockading  force  off 
the  coast.  Ganteaume  met  with  some  measure  of  success  in 
capturing  isolated  British  men-of-war,  one  of  them  being  a  74, 
the  "  Swiftsure."  But  he  failed  to  give  effectual  help  to  the 
Egyptian  army.  He  sailed  on  the  23rd  of  January  x8ox,  entered 
the  Mediterranean  and,  his  squadron  being  in  a  bad  condition, 
steered  for  Toulon,  which  he  reached  on  the  i8th  of  February. 
On  the  19th  of  March  he  sailed  again  for  Egypt,  but  was  again 
driven  back  by  the  same  causes  on  the  5th  of  April.  On  the  25th 
he  was  ordered  out  once  more.    Three  of  his  ships  had  to  be  sent 


back  as  unflt  to  keep  the  sea.  With  the  other  four  he  retched 
the  coast. of  Egypt,  on  the  7th  of  May,  only  to  sight  a  powerful 
British  force,  and  to  be  compelled  to  escape  to  Toulon,  which  he 
did  not  reach  till  the  2  and  of  July.  The  French  in  ^ypt  were 
in  faa  beaten  before  he  reached  the  coast.  At  the  beginning  of 
1 801,  a  British  naval  force,  commanded  by  Lord  Keith,  had 
sailed  from  Gibraltar,  escorting  an  army  of  18,000  men  under 
General  Abercromby.  It  reached  Mannorice  Bay,  in  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  31st  of  January,  to  arrange  a  co-operation  with  the  T^rks, 
and  after  some  delay  the  army  was  transported  and  landed  in 
Egypt,  on  the  7th  an4  8th  of  March.  Before  the  end  of  September 
the  French  army  was  reduced  ^o  capitulate.*  In  the  interval 
another  effort  to  carry  help  to  it  was  made  from  Toulon.  On 
the  13th  of  June  x8of  Rear-admiral  Linois  left  Toulon  with 
three  sail  of  the  line,  to  join  a  Spanish  squadron  at  Cadiz  and  go 
on  to  Egypt.  In  the  straits  he  was  sighted  by  the  Briti^ 
squadron  under  Sir  J.  Saumarez,  and  driven  to  seek  the  protection 
of  the  Spanish  batteries  in  Algeciras.  On  the  6th  of  July  he 
beat  off  a  British  attack,  capturing  the  "  Hannibal,"  74.  On 
the  9th  a  Spanish  squadron  came  to  his  assistance,  and  the  com- 
bined force  steered  for  Cadiz.  During  the  night  of  the  i  ath/i3th 
of  July  they  were  attacked  by  Sir  J.  Saumarez.  Two  Spanish 
three^ieckers  blew  up,  and  a  74-gun  ship  was  taken.  The  othen 
were  blockaded  in  Cadiz.  Tlie  invasion  scheme  was  vigorously 
pushed  after  the  3rd  of  March  1801.  Flat-bottomed  boats  were 
gradually  collected  at  Boulogne.  Two  attempts  to  destroy  them 
at  anchor,  though  directed  by  Nelson  himself,  were  repulsed 
on  the  4th  and  i6th  of  August.  But  the  invasion  was  so  far 
little  more  than  a  threat  made  for  diplomatic  purposes.  On 
the  xst  of  October  x8ox  an  armistice  was  signed  in  London, 
and  the  Peace  of  Amiens  followed,  on  the  27th  of  March  1802. 
(For  the  operations  in  the  Baltic  in  x8qx,  see  Copenbagen, 
Battle  of.) 

The  Peace  of  Amiens  proved  to  hji  only  an  uneasy  truce, 
and  it  was  succeeded  by  open  war,  on  the  x8th  of  May  1803. 
From  that  date  till  about  the  middle  of  August  X805,  a  space  of 
some  two  years  and  two  months,  the  war  took  the  form  of  a  most 
detennin«l  attempt  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  to  carry  out  a|i 
invasion  of  Great  Britain,  met  by  the  counter  measures  of  the 
Britbh  government.  The  scheme  of  invasion  was  based  on  the 
Boulogne  flotilla,  a  device  inherited  from  the  old  French  royal 
government,  through  the  Republic.  Its  object  was  to  throw 
a  great  army  ashore  on  the  coast  between  Dover  and  Hastinga. 
The  preparations  were  made  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  The 
Republic  had  collected  some  two  hundred  and  forty  vesaeh. 
Under  the  direction  of  Napoleon  ten  times  as  many  were  equipped. 
They  were  divided  into:  prames,  ship-rigged,  of  35  metres  long 
and  8  wide,  carrying  12  guns;  ckaloupes  cannoniires,  of  24  metres 
long  and  5  wide,  canying  5  guns  and  brig-rigged;  baieaux 
cannoniers,  of  19  metres  long  by  i'56  wide,  carrying  2  guns  and 
mere  boats.  All  were  built  to  be  rowed,  were  flat-bottomed,  and 
of  shallow  draft  so  as  to  be  able  to  navigate  close  to  the  shore,  and 
to  take  the  ground  without  hurt.  They  were  built  in  France 
and  the  Low  Countries,  in  the  coast  towns  and  the  rivers — even 
in  Paris — and  were  collected  gradually,  shore  batteries  both  fixed 
and  mobile  being  largely  employed  to  cover  the  passage.  A 
vast  sum  of  money  and  the  labour  of  thousands  of  men  were 
employed  to  clear  harbours  for  them,  at  and  near  Boulogne. 
The  shallow  water  on  the  coast  made  it  impossible  for  the  British 
line-of-battle  ships,  or  even  large  frigates,  to  press  the  attack  on 
them  home.  Smaller  vessels  they  were  able  to  beat  off  aini  so, 
in  spite  of  the  activity  of  the  British  cruisers  and  of  many  sharp 
encounters,  the  concentration  was  effected  at  Boulogne,  where  an 
army  of  x3o,ooo  was  encamped  and  was  incessantly  practised 
in  embarking  and  disembarking.  Before  the  invasion  was 
taken  in  hand  as  a  serious  policy,  there  had  been  at  least  a  pro- 
fession of  a  belief  that  the  flotilla  could  push  across  the  Channel 
during  a  calm.  Experience  soon  showed  that  when  the  needful 
allowance  was  made  for  the  time  required  to  bring  them  out 
of  harbour  (two  tides)  and  for  the  influence  which  the  Channel 
currents  roust  have  upon  their  speed,  it  would  be  extremely  rash 
to  rely  on  a  calm  of  sufficient  length.    Napoleon  therefore  came 
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eariy  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  bring'about  a  concentration 
of  his  seagoing  fleet  in  the  Channel,  which  would  give  him  a 
temporary  command  of  its  waters. 

He  had  a  squadron  at  Brest,  ships  at  L'Orient  and  Rochefort, 
some  of  his  vessels  had  taken  refuge  at  Ferrol  on  their  way  back 
from  San  Domingo  when  war  broke  out,  one  was  ^t  Cadiz,  and 
be  had  a  squadron  at  Toulon.   All  these  forces  were  watched  by 
British  blockading  squadrons.    The  problem  was  to  bring  them 
together  before  the  British  fleet  could  be  concentrated  to  meet 
them.    Napoleon's  solution  grew,  as  time  went  on  and  circum- 
stances changed,  in  scope  and  complexity.    In  July  1804  he 
ordered  his  admiral  commanding  at  Toulon,  Latouche  Tr6ville, 
to  seize  an  opportunity  when  Nelson,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
blockade,  was  driven  off  by  a  northerly  gale,  to  put  to  sea,  with 
10  sail  of  the  line,  pick  up  the  French  ship  in  Cadiz,  join  ViUe- 
neuve  who  was  in  the  Aiz  roads,  and  then  effect  a  junction  with 
Ganteaume  and  the  21  sail  of  the  line  at  Brest.    He  hoped  that 
if  the  Brituh  ships  in  the  North  Sea  concentrated  with  the 
squadron  in  the  Channel,  he  would  be  able  to  make  use  of  Dutch 
vessels  from  the  TexeL    The  death  of  Latouche  Tr£ville,  30th  of 
August  1804,  supplied  an  excuse  for  delay.   He  was  succeeded  by 
Villeneuve.    Napoleon  now  modified  the  simple  plan  prepared 
for  Latouche  Tr€ville,  and  began  laying  elaborate  plans  by  which 
Freodi  vessels  were  to  slip  out  and  sail  for  distant  seas,  to  draw 
the  British  fleet  after  them,  and  then  return  to  concentrate  in 
the  ChanneL    A  further  modification  was  introduced  by  the  end 
of  1804.    Spain,  which  was  bound  by  treaty  to  join  Napoleon, 
was  allowed  to  preserve  a  show  of  neutrality  by  paying  a  monthly 
sabvoition.    Tlie  British  government,  treating  this  as  a  hostile 
action — as  it  was — seized  the  Spanish  treasure  ships  on  their 
vay  from  America,  near  Cape  Santa  Maria,  on  the  5th  of  October 
1804,  and  Spain  declared  war  on  the  12th  of  December.    New 
plans  were  now  made  including  the  co-operation  of  the  Spanish 
fleet.    Amid  all  the  variation  in  their  details,  and  the  apparent 
confusitm  introduced  by  Napoleon's  habit  of  suggesting  alter- 
native  and  discu^ng  probabilities,  and  in  spite  of  the  prepara- 
tions ostensibly  made  for  an  expedition  to  Ireland,  which  was 
to  have  sailed  from  Brest  and  to  have  carried  30,000  troops 
romoanded  by  Augereau,  the  real  purpose  of  Napoleon  was 
nether  altered  nor  concealed.     He  worked  to  produce  doubt 
and  confusion  in  the  nund  of  the  British  government  by  threats 
and  attacks  on  its  distant  possessions,  which  should  lead  it  to 
scatter  its  forces.    One  of  these  ventures  was  actually  carried 
out,  without,  however,  securing  the  cooperation,  or  effecting 
the  purpose  he  had  in  view.     On  the  ixth  of  January  1805 
Admiral   Missiessy  left  Rochefort  with  5  sail  of  the  line,  un- 
detected by  the  British  forces  on  the  coast.   Missiessy  carried  out 
a  succesrful  voyage  of  commerce-destroying,  and  returned  safely 
to  Rochefort  on  the  20th  of  May,  from  the  West  Indies.    But 
the  force  sent  in  pursuit  of  him  was  small,  and  the  British 
goveromtet  was  not  deceived  into  weakening  its  hold  on  the 
Channel.    It  was  in  fact  well  supplied  with  information  by 
raeaos  of  the  spy  service  directed  by  an  exiled  French  royalist, 
the  coont  d'Antraigues,  who  was  establishefd  at  Dresden  as  a 
Rtts^an  difdomatic  agent.  Through  his  correspondents  in  Paris, 
some  ol  whom  had  access  to  Napoleon's  papers,  the  British 
government  was  able  to  learn  the  emperor's  real  intentions. 
Thebk>ckadeo(Brest  wasso  strictly  maintained  that  Ganteaume 
was  allowed  no  opportunity  to  get  to  sea.    Villeneuve,  who 
was  to  have  co-operated  with  Missiessy,  did  indeed  leave  Toulon, 
at  a  monsent  when  Nelson,  whose  policy  it  was  to  encourage 
faira  to  come  out  by  not  staying  too  near  the  port,  was  absent, 
on  the  1 7th  of  January  1805.   The  British  admiral,  when  informed 
that  the  French  were  at  sea,  justified  Napoleon's  estimate  of  his 
probable  course  in  such  a  contingency,  by  making  a  useless 
cruise  to  Egypt.    But  Villeneuve's  iU-appointed  ships,  manned 
hf  raw  crews.  Suffered  loss  of  spars  in  a  gale,  and  he  returned  to 
Tookm  on  the  axst.    His  last  start  came  when  he  sailed,  unseen 
by  Neboo,  on  the  30th  of  March.    Aided  by  lucky  changes  of 
.viad,  he  reached  Cadiz,  was  joined  by  i  French  and  6  Spanish 
ships  under  Admiral  Gravina,  which,  added  to  the  1 1  he  had 
with  him,  gave  him  a  force  of  18  sail.   He  left  Cadiz  on  the  night 


of  the  9th  loth  of  April,  and  reached  Fort  de  France  in  Martin- 
ique on  the  X4th  of  May.  Here  he  was  to  have  remained  tiU 
joined  by  Ganteaume  from  Brest.  On  the  ist  of  June  he  was 
joined  by  a  frigate  and  two  line-of-battle  ships  sent  with  orders 
from  Rochefort,  and  was  told  to  remain  in  the  West  Indies  till 
the  5th  of  July,  and  if  not  joined  by  Ganteaume  to  steer  for 
Ferrol,  pick  up  the  French  and  Spanish  ships  in  the  port,  and 
come  on  to  the  Channel.  Villeneuve  learnt  on  the  8th  of  June 
that  Nelson  had  reached  Barhadoes  in  pursuit  of  him  on  the  4th. 
The  British  admiral,  delayed  by  contrary  winds,  had  not  been 
able  to  start  from  the  entry  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  till  the 
nth  of  May.  An  action  in  the  West  Indies  would  have  ruined 
the  emperor's  plan  of  concentration,  and  Villeneuve  decided  to 
sail  at  once  for  Ferrol.  Nelson,  misled  by  false  information, 
ranged  the  West  Indies  as  far  south  as  the  Gtllf  of  Paria,  in  search 
of  his  opponent  whom  he  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  attacks  on 
British  possessions.  By  the  Xjth  of  June  he  had  learnt  the  truth, 
and  saOed  for  Gibraltar  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  the 
French  admiral  would  return  to  Toulon.  He  sent  a  brig  home 
with  despatches;  on  the  xpth  of  June,  in  lat.  33^  xa'  N.  and 
long.  $8^  W.,  the  French  were  seen  by  this  vessel  heading  for 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Captain  Bettesworth  who  commanded  the 
brig  hurried  home,  and  the  information  he  brought  wai  at  once 
acted  on  by  Lord  Barham,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
who  took  measures  to  station  a  force  to  intercept  Villeneuve 
outside  Ferrol.  On  the  22nd  of  July,  35  leagues  N.W.  of  Finis- 
terre,  Villeneuve  was  met  by  the  British  admiral  sent  to  intercept 
him.  Sir  Robert  Calder.  A  confused  action  in  a  fog  ended  in  the 
capture  of  a  Spanish  line-of  battle  ships.  But  Sir  R.  Calder, 
who  had  only  15  ships  to  his  exponent's  20  and  was  nervous 
lest  he  should  be  overpowered,  did  not  act  with  energy.  He 
retreated  to  join  the  blockading  fleet  off  Brest.  Villeneuve  was 
now  able  to  join  the  vessels  at  Ferrol.  Nelson,  who  reached 
Gibraltar  on  the  very  day  the  action  off  Ferrol  was  fought,  was 
too  far  away  to  interfere  with  him.  But  Villeneuve,  who  was 
deeply  impre^ed  by  the  inefiSdency  of  the  ships  of  his  fleet  and 
especially  of  the  Spaniards,  and  who  was  convinced  that  an 
overwhelming  British  force  would  be  united  against  him  in  the 
Channel,  lost  heart,  and  on  the  xsth  of  August  sailed  south  to 
Cadiz.  By  this  movement  he  ruined  the  emperor's  elaborate 
scheme.  Napoleon  at  once  broke  up  the  camp  at  Bouk>gne  and 
marched  to  Germany.  The  further  movements  of  Villeneuve's 
fleet  are  told  under  Tkafalgax,  Battle  or. 

With  the  collapse  of  the  invasion  scheme,  the  naval  war 
between  Napoleon  and  Great  Britain  entered  on  a  new  phase. 
It  lost  at  once  the  unity  given  to  it  by  the  efforts  of  the  emperor 
to  effect,  and  of  the  British  government  to  baffle  the  passage  of 
the  Channel  by  an  army.  In  place  of  the  movements  of  great 
fleets  to  a  single  end,  we  have  a  nine  years'  story  (1805-1814) 
o£  cniising  for  the  protection  of  commerce,  of  convoy,  of  colonial 
expeditions  to  capture  French,  Dutch  or  Spanish  possessions 
and  of  combined  naval  and  military  operations  in  which  the 
British  navy  was  engaged  in  carrying  troops  to  various  countries, 
and  in  supporting  them  on  shore.  Napoleon  continued  to  build 
line-of-battJe  ships  in  numbers  from  Venice  to  Hamburg,  but 
only  in  order  to  force  the  British  government  to  maintain 
costly  and  wearing  blockades.  He  never  allowed  his  lleets  to  go 
to  sea  to  seek  battle.  The  operations  of  the  British  fleet  were 
therefore  divided  between  the  work  of  patrolling  the  ocean  roads 
and  ancillary  services  to  diplonlacy,  or  to  the  armies  serving  in 
Italy,  Denmark  and,  after  x8o8,  in  Spain.  The  remaining  colonial 
possessions  of  France,  and  of  Holland,  then  wholly  dependent 
on  her,  were  conquered  by  degrees,  ahd  the  ports  in  which 
privateers  were  fitted  out  to  cruise  against  British  commerce 
in  distant  seas  were  gradually  rendered  harmless.  Though 
privateering  was  carried  on  by  the  French  with  daring  and  a 
considerable  measure  of  success,  it -did  not  put  an  appreciable 
check  on  the  growth  of  British  merchant  shipping.  The  function 
of  the  British  navy  in  the  long  conflict  with  Napoleon  was  of  the 
•first  importance,  and  its  services  were  rendered  in  every  sea, 
but  their  very  number,  extent  and  complexity  render  it  impossible 
here  to  record  them  in  detail. 
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BiBLiocRAPRY.— Captain  'Mahan,  lufiMtnu  0/  Sea  Ptnoer  upon 
Ike  French  Reooluiion  and  the  Empire  (London,  1893);  Chevalier, 
Hiitoire  de  la  marine  fran^aise  sous  le  umsnUU  et  f  empire  (Parii, 
1886).  All  the  operations  connected  with  the  successive  invasion 
schemes  are  recorded,  with  exhaustive  quotations  of  documentary 
evidence,  in  Projets  et  lentatives  de  dibarquenunt  aux  lies  Britan- 
niques,  by  Captain  Desbriire  (Paris,  1901).  Capuin  Desbri^re's 
exhaustive  work  was  done  for  the  historical  section  of  the  French 
general  staff,  and  is  a  fine  example  of  the  scholariy  and  conscientious 
modem  French  historical  school.  (D.  H.) 

NAPOLEONITB,  also  called  Conite  because  the  stone  is 
found  in  the  island  of  Corsica,  a  variety  of  diorite  which  is 
characterized  by  orbicular  structure.  The  grey  matrix  of  the 
stone  has  the  normal  appearance  of  a  diorite,  but  contains  many 
rounded  lumps  j  or  a  in.  in  diameter,  which  show  concentric 
zones  of  light  and  dark  cdours.  In  these  spheroids  also  a 
distinct  and  well-marked  radial  arrangement  of  the  crystals  is 
apparent.  The  centre  of  the  spheroid  is  usually  white  or  pale 
grey  and  consists  mainly  of  felspar;  the  same  mineral  makes  the 
pale  zones  while  the  dark  ones  are  rich  in  hornblende  and 
pyroxene.  The  felspar  is  a  basic  variety  of  plagiodase  (anorthite 
or  bsrtownite).  Though  mostly  rounded,  the  spheroids  may 
be  elliptical  or  subangular;  sometimes  they  are  in  contact  with 
one  another  but  usually  they  are  separated  by  small  areas  of 
massive  diorite.  When  cut  and  polished  the  rock  makes  a  beauti- 
ful and  striking  ornamental  stone.  It  has  bcen.used  for  making 
paper-weights  and  other  small  ornamental  articles. 

spheroidal  structure  is  found  in  other  diorites  and  in  quite  a 
number  of  granites  in  various  places,  such  as  Sweden,  Russia, 
America,  Sardinia,  Ireland.  It  is  by  no  means  common,  however, 
and  usually  occure  in  only  a  small  part  of  a  granitic  or  dioritic  mass, 
being  sometimes  restricted  to  an  area  of  a  few  square  yards.  In 
most  cases  it  is  found  near  the  centre  of  the  outcrop,  though  ex- 
ceptionally it  has  been  found  quite  close  to  the  margin.  It  arises 
evidently  from  intermittent  ancf  repeated  crystallization  of  the  rock- 
forming  minerals  in  successive  stages.  Such  a  process  would  be 
favoured  by  complete  rest,  which  would  allow  of  supersaturetion  of 
the  magma  by  one  of  the  components.  Rapid  cr^^tallixation  would 
follow,  producing  deposits  on  any  suitable  nuclei,  and  the  crystals 
then  formed  might  have  a  radial  disposition  on  the  surfaces  on 
which  they  grew.  The  magma  might  then  be  greatly  inipoverished 
in  thb  particular  substance,  and  another  deposit  of  a  different  kind 
would  lollow,  producing  a  cone  of  different  colour.  The  nucleus  for 
the  spheroidal  growth  is  sometimes  an  eariy  porphyritic  crystal, 
sometimes  an  enclosure  of  gneiss,  &c.,  and  often  does  not  differ 
essentially  in  composition  from  the  surrounding  rock.  When  spher- 
oids are  in  contact  their  inner  zones  may  be  distinct  while  the  outer 
ones  are  common  to  both  individuals  having  the  outlinef  of  a  figure 
of  eight.    This  proves  that  growth  was  centrifugal,  not  centripetal. 

Many  varieties  of  spheroids  are  described  presenting  great  aiffer- 
ences  in  composition  and  in  structure.  Some  are  merely  rounded 
balb  consisting  of  the  earliest  minerals  of  the  rock,  such  as  apatite, 
zircon,  biotite  and  hornblende,  and  possessing  no  regular  arran^ 
ment.  Others  have  as  centres  a  foreign  fragment  such  as  gneiss 
or  hornfels,  with  one  or  more  zones,  pale  or  dark,  around  this. 
Radial  arrangement  of  the  crystals,  though  often  very  periect,  is 
by  no  jneans  universal.  The  spheroids  are  sometimes  flattened  or 
e^-shaped,  apparently  by  fluxion  movements  of  the  magma  at  a 
time  when  they  were  semi-solid  or  plastic.  As  a  generalrule  the 
spheroids  are  more  basic  and  richer  in  the  ferromagnesian  minerals 
;than  the  surrounding  rock,  though  some  of  the  zones  are  often  very 
rich  in  quartz  and  felspar.  Graphic  or  perthitic  intergrowths  between 
the  minerals  of  a  zone  are  frequent.  The  spheroids  vary  in  width 
up  to  I  or  a  ft.  In  some  cases  they  contain  abnormal  constituents 
such  as  calcite,  sillimanite  or  corundum,  (J.  S.  F.) 

NAQUET,  ALFRED  JOSEPH  (1834-  ),  French  chemist 
and  politician,  was  bom  at  Carpentras  (Vauduae),  on  the  6th 
of  October  1854.  He  became  professor  in  the  faculty  of  medicine 
in  Paris  in  1865,  and  in  the  same  year  professor  of  chemistry 
at  Palermo,  where  he  delivered  his  lectures  in  Italian.  He  lost 
his  professorship  in  1867  with  his  civic  rights,  when  he  was 
condemned  to  fifteen  months'  imprisonment  for  his  share  in  a 
secret  society.  On  a  new  prosecution  in  1869  for  his  book 
Religion^  propriiti,  JamiUe  he  took  refuge  in  Spain.  Returning 
to  France  under  the  government  of  £mile  OUivier  he  took  an 
active  share  in  the  revolution  of  the  4th  of  September  1870, 
and  became  secretary  of  the  commission  of  national  defence. 
In  the  National  Assembly  he  sat  on  the  extreme  Left,  consistently 
opposing  the  opportunist  policy  of  successive  governments. 
Re-elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  he  began  the  agitation 
against  the  marriage  laws  with  which  his  name  is  especially 


connected.  His  proposal  for  the  re-establishment  of  divorce  was 
discussed  in  May  1879,  >nd  again  in  188 1  and  i88a,  and  became 
law  two  years  later.  Naquet,  although  he  disapproved  in 
principle  of  a  second  chambo-,  secured  h^  election  to  the  senate 
in  1883  to  pilot  his  measure  through  that  body.  In  1886  by  his 
efforts  divorce  became  legal  after  three  years  of  definite  separa- 
tion on  the  demand  of  one  of  the  parties  concerned.  In  1890  he 
resigned  from  the  senate  to  reenter  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
this  time  for  the  5th  arrondissement  of  Paris,  and  took  his  seat 
with  the  Boulangist  deputies.  After  BouUnger's  suicide  his 
political  influence  declined,  and  was  further  compromised  by 
accusations  (of  which  he  was  legally  cleared)  in  connexioii  with 
the  Panama  scandals. 

The  thcsb  written  for  his  doctorate,  ApplicaiUm  de  ranalyse 
chimifite  H  la  toxicolotie  (1859),  was  followed  by  many  papen  on 
chemistry  contributed  to  learned  journals,  ana  his  Prtncipes  de 
ckimiefondSs  sur  les  tkiories  modemes  (1865)  reached  its  5th  edition 
in  1890.  He  is  better  known  by  his  political  works,  Sccialiswu 
coUectiviste  et  sodalisme  libhal  (1890.  Eng.  trans.,  1891),  VHumaniti 
et  la  patrie  (1901),  Lei  du  divorce  {1903),  UAnarckie  et  le  cdUetioisme 
(1904),  Disarmement  ou  alliance  angUiise  (1908). 

NARA,  an  important  water  channel  in  Sind,  India,  probaUy 
representing  a  former  bed  of  the  Indus,  though  now  traversing 
the  desert  far  E.  of  the  river.  Its  total  length  is  aso  m.;  and  by 
means  of  cross  cuts,  weirs  and  embankments,  it  has  been  made 
to  irrigate  no  less  than  429  sq.  m.,  with  a  navigable  length  of 
425  m. 

NARA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  province  of  Yamato,  ss|  m. 
from  Osaka  by  rail.    Pop.  32,00a   It  lies  on  the  slope  of  a  range 
of  picturesque  hills,  beautifully  wooded  with  cryptomerias, 
evergreen  oaks,  &c.    This  was  the  first  permanent  capital  of 
Japan.    Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century  the  imperial 
court  changed  its  location  at  the  accession  of  each  sovereign,  and 
the  court's  place  of  residence  naturally  became  the  official 
metropolis.    But  Nara  remained  the  metropolis  during  seven 
consecutive  reigns  (709  to  784),  and  its  seventy-five  years  of 
favoured  existence  sufficed  for  the  building  and  furnishing  of 
several  imposing  shrines  and  temples,  for  the  laying  out  of  a 
noble  park,  for  the  casting  of  a  colossal  image  of  Buddha,  and 
for  the  execution  of  many  other  beautiful  specimens  of  applied 
art.   Not  much  is  known  of  the  Nara  palace  in  its  original  form, 
but  many  of  the  articles  and  ornaments  used  by  its  inmates 
survive  in  a  celebrated  collection  which,  during  neariy  twelve 
hundred  years,  had  been  preserved  in  a  store-hoUse  (Sboso-in) 
near  the  temple  of  Todai-ji.    This  collection  cannot  be  visited 
by  strangers  more  than  once  a  year,  and  even  then  only  by  fecial 
permission.  The  vigorous  growth  of  the  Buddhist  creed  through- 
out the  Nara  epoch  was  remarkable,  and  found  outward  ex- 
pression in  many  striking  architectural  and  artistic  works.    The 
best  of  these,  namely,  those  dating  from  the  first  half  of  the 
8th  century,  show  Indo-Grecian  affinities,  which  gradually  grow 
fainter  as  the  end  of  the  epoch  approaches.    The  temple  called 
Todai-ji  was  completed  about  75a    At  present  the  buildings 
enclose  a  quadrangle  520  ft.  by  620,  the  south  side  being  mainly 
occupied  by  the  huge,  ungkinly  and  no  longer  perpendicular  haU 
containing  the  Dai  Butsu,  or  colossal  statue  of  Buddha.    The 
casting  of  this  wonderful  piece  of  work  was  accomplished  after 
eight  failures  in  749  by  Takusho,  an  artist  from  Korea.   On  two 
occasions  the  head  was  melted  .during  the  burning  of  the  temple 
(1180  and  1567)  and  from  1567  to.]697  the  statue  stood  exposed 
to  the  weather.  The  height  of  the  figure  is  53  ft.  On  a  hill  to  the 
east  of  the  temi^e  stands  a  bell-house  with  a  huge  bell,  cast  in 
732f  13)  ft.  high,  9  ft.  across  the  mouth  and  weighing  37  tons. 
The  great  Buddha  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  Nara  relics;  but  restorations  have  so  marred  it  that  it  can 
no  longer  be  compared  with  many  smaller  examples  of  con- 
temporaneous and  subsequent  sculpture.    More  worthy  of  dose 
attention  are  two  effigies  of  Brahma  and  Indra  preserved  among 
the  relics  of  Kobuku-ji,  which,  with  Kasuga-no-Miya,  Ni-gwatsu- 
do  and  Todai-ji,  constitute  the  chief  religious  edifices.    These 
figures,  sculptured  in  wood,  have  suffered  much  from  the  ravages 
of  time,  but  nothing  could  destroy  the  grandeur  of  their  propor- 
tions or  the  nuijesty  and  dignity  of  their  pose.    Several  other 
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works  of  acucdf  inferior  eiceDeiice  may  be  leen  among  the 
idics,  and  at  the  ihrine  of  Kasuga  b  perf  onned  a  religious  dance 
called  Kagora,  in  which  the  costumes  and  gestures  of  the  dancers 
are  doubtless  the  same  as  those  of  twelve  centuries  back.  Kasuga- 
Bo-Miya  was  founded  in  767,  and  its  chapels  with  their  rough  red- 
painted  log-work  afford  fine  esamfdes  of  primitive  Japanese 
architecture.  In  the  temple-park  are  herds  of  tame  deer;  and 
littk  images  of  deer  and  trinkets  from  deer's  horn  are  the  favourite 
charms  purchased  by  the  pilgrims.  Within  the  enclosure  stands 
a  curioQS  old  trunk  of  seven  plants  entwined,  including  a  camellia, 
cherry  axul  wistaria.  Of  the  great  Buddhist  temple  Kobuku-ji, 
founded  in  7x0,  and  burnt  for  the  third  time  in  17x7,  there 
xemains  littk  save  two  lofty  pagodas.  A  railway  now  pves 
access  to  the  town,  but  every  ^ort  is  made  to  {reserve  all  the 
ancient  features  of  Nara.  A  museum  has  been  formed,  where 
many  antique  objects  of  great  interest  are  displayed,  as  well  as 
works  from  the  hands  of  comparatively  modem  artists.  Nara 
m  the  days  of  its  prosperity  is  said  to  have  had  a  population  of 
a  qnarter  of  a  n^on. 

lABADMAllJ.  or  Naiatanoamj,  a  town  of  India,  in  the 
Dacca  district  of  eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  situated  near  the 
junction  of  two  rivers  with  the  Meghna,  to  m.  by  rail  S.  of  Decca 
dty.  Pop.  (xgox)  24^473.  As  the  port  of  Dacca,  having  steamer 
amununication  with  both  Calcutta  and  Chittagong,  it  has 
become  the  chief  entrepot  for  the  jute  trade  of  easterxi  Bengal. 
There  are  73  jute-presses,  employing  6000  hands,  and  the  aimual 
oport  of  jute  exceeds  300,000  tons.  ^It  also  ranks-as  the  model 
moiudiMlityof  Bengal. 

MABBOHn,  a  q^y  of  France,  cai»tal  of  an  arrondissement 
in  the  department  oi  Aude,  situated  in  a  vine-growing  plain 
5  BL  from  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  railway  from  Toulouse  to 
Cette,  37  m.  E.  of  Carcassonne.  Pop.  (1906)  23,289.  TheRobine 
canal,  a  branch  of  the  Canal  du  Midi,  divides  Narbonne  into  two 
distinct  portions,  the  bourg  and  the  ciU.  The  latter  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  interesting  of  French  towns.  The  former 
cathnlral  (St  Just),  which  consists  onlv  of  a  choir  130  ft.  high 
and  transept,  was  begun  in  1272,  and  the  transept  was  still  un- 
finished at  the  end  of  the  x  5th  century.  The  towers  (194  ft.  high) 
at  each  extremtty  of  the  transept  were  built  about  X480.  Some 
*«Mi?!ims  towards  the  west  were  made  early  in  the  x8th  century. 
An  Qonsual  effect  is  produced  by  a  double  row  of  crenellation 
taking  the  fdace  of  balustrades  on  the  roof  of  the  choir  chapels 
and  coosiecting  the  pillars  of  the  flying  buttresses.  Among  the 
Kpokfaral  monuments,  which  are  the  chief  feature  of  the  interior, 
Buy  be  noticed  the  alabaster  tomb  of  Cardinal  Guillaume 
Bricooaet,  minister  of  state  under  Charles  VIII.  The  chapter- 
house, of  the  15th  century,  has  a  vaulted  roof  supported  on  four 
free  piOara.  The  treasury  preserves  many  interesting  relics. 
The  apse  of  the  cathedral  was  formeriy  joined  to  the  fortifications 
d  the  iidnepboopal  pahux,  and  the  two  buildings  are  still  con- 
nected by  a  mutilated  cloister  of  the  X4th  and  xsth  centuries. 
On  the  front  of  the  palace  are  three  square  tower%  of  unequal 
height.  Between  the  Tour  des  Ta^graphes  (13x8),  crenellated 
and  toricted  at  the  comers,  and  that  df  St  Martial  (1374)1  machi- 
colated  and  pierced  by  Gothic  opem'ngs,  a  new  facade  was  erected 
in  the  style  of  the  X3th  century  after  the  plans  of  VioUet-le-Duc. 
Has  portion  of  the  building  now  serves  as  h6tel  de  ville,  and  its 
upper  stories  are  occufned  by  the  Narbonne  museum  of  art 
and  aidiaeology,  which  includes  a  fiine  collection  of  pottery. 
The  palace  garden  also  contains  many  fragments  of  Roman  work 
ooce  built  into  the  now  dismantled  fortifications;  and  the 
MusCe  Lapidaire  in  the  Lamourguier  buildings  (formerly  the 
churdi  of  a  Benedictine  convent)  has  a  collection  of  Roman 
rcmaina  derived  from  the  same  source.  The  church  of  St  Paul, 
thoofl^  partly  Romanesque,  is  in  the  main  striking,  and  for  the 
sooth  of  Fradce  a  rare  example  of  a  building  of  the  first  half  of 
the  X3th  century  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  north.  It  possesses 
some  ancient  Christian  sarcophagi  and  fine  Renaissance  wood 
csrving.  Narbonne  has  a  sub-prefecture,  tribunals  of  first 
;«i«»*^w^  ajad  of  commerce,  a  board  of  trade  arlntration,  a  chamber 
of  ammerce,  a  commuria]  college  for  boys  and  a  school  of 
said  industry.     It  has  a  good  trade  in  wine  and 


spirituous  liquors,  and  is  famous  for  its  honey.  The  industries 
include  cooperage,  sulphur-refining,  brandy-Kiistilling  and  the 
noanufacture  of  bricks  and  tiles  and  verdigris. 

Long  before  the  Roman  invasion  of  Gaul  Narbonne  waa'a  flourish- 
ing city,  being  capital  of  the  Volcae  Tectoaages.  It  was  there  that 
the  Romans  m  118  n.c.  founded  their  first  colony  in  Gaul,  which 
bore  the  name  of  Narbo  Martims;  they  constructed  great  works 
to  protect  the  city  from  inundation  and  to  improve  its  port,  situated 
on  a  lake  now  filled  uo  but  at  that  time  communicating  with  the  sea. 
Capital  of  Gallia  Nanwnensis,  the  scat  of  a  proconsuTand  a  station 
for  the  Roman  fleet.  Narbo  Martius  became  the  rival  of  Maasilia. 
But  in  A.D.  ISO  it  suffered  ipeatly  from  a  conflagration,  and  the 
division  of  Gallia  Narbonenais  into  two  provinces  lessened  its  im- 
portance as  a  capital.  Alans,  Suevi,  VsAdab,  each  held  the  city 
lor  a  brief  space,  and>at  last,  in  413,  it  was  occupied  by  the  Visigoths, 
whose  capital  it  afterwards  became.  In  71Q.  after  a  siege  of  two 
years,  it  was  captured  by  the  Sancens,  and  by  them  its  fortifica- 
tions were  restored  and  extended.  Charles  Maitd,  after  the  battle 
of  Poitiers,  and  Pippin  the  Short,  in  752.  were  both  repulsed  from 
its  walb;  but  on  a  new  attempt,  after  an  investment  of  seven  years, 
and  by  aid  of  a  traitor,  the  Franks  managed  again  to  force  their 
way  into  Narbonne.  Charlemagne  made  the  dty  the  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  Gothia,  and  divided  it  into  three  lorcMhips-  one  for  the 
bishop,  another  for  a  Prankish  lord,  and  the  third  for  the  Jews,  who, 
occupying  their  own  quarter,  possessed  schools,  synagogues  and  a 
university  famous  in  the  middle  ages.  The  viscounts  who  succeeded 
the  Prankish  lord  sometimes  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the 
counts  of  Toulouse,  sometimes  that  of  the  counts  of  Barcelona. 
In  the  13th  century  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses  qtared  the 
dty,  but  the  archbishopric  was  seised  by  the  popes  Iqpate,  Amaud 
Amaury,  who  took  the  title  of  viscount  of  Narbonne.  Simon  de 
Montfort,  however,  deprived  him  of  this  dignity,  recetving  from 
Philip  Augustus  the  duchy  of  Narbonne  alofig  widi  the  county  of 
Toulouse.  By  his  expulsion  of  the  Jews  Phiup  the  Fair  hastened 
the  decay  of  the  dty;  and  about  the  same  period  the  Aude,  which 
had  formerly  been  diverted  by  the  Romans,  ceased  to  flow  towards 
Narbonne  and  the  harbour  was  silted  up,  to  the  further  disadvantage 
of  the  place.  In  16^  Henri  Marouis  de  Cinq-Mars  was  arrested  at 
Narbonne  for  conspiring  agaiiut  KichcUeu.  United  to  the  French 
crown  in  1507,  Narbonne  was  enclosed  by  a  new  line  of  walls  imder 
Frands'I.,  but  having  ceased  to  be  a  garrison  town  it  had  the  last 
portions  of  its  ramparts  demolished  m  1870.  The  archbishopric 
was  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  3pi  century,  its  first  holder 
being  Seigius  Paulus;  it  was  suppressed  in  1790. 

NARBONNB-LARA.  LOUIS  VARIB  JAOQUBi  AMALRIC; 
COMTE  DE  (i75S-tSi3)f  French  soldier  and  diplomatist,  was  bom 
at  Cdorao,  in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  on  the  94th  of  August  X755. 
He  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  ladies-in-waiting  of  Elizabeth, 
duchess  of  Parma,  and  his  father  was  either  a  Spanish  nobleman 
or— as  has  been  alleged — ^Louis  XV.  himself.  He  was  brought 
up  at  Versailles  with  the  princesses  of  France,  and  was  maide 
colond  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  He  became  matickal-de- 
cafkp  in  X79X,  and,  through  the  influence  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
was  appointed  minister  of  war.  But  he  showed  incapadty  in 
this  post,  gave  in  his  resignation,  and  joined  the  Army  of  the 
North.  Incurring  suspidon  as  a  Peuillant  and  also  by  his  policy 
at  the  war  office,  he  emigrated  after  the  xoth  of  August  1792, 
visited  England,  Switzerland  and  Germany,  and  returned  to 
France  in  1801.  In  1809  he  re-entered  the  army  as  general  of 
division,  and  was  subsequently  minister  plenipotentiary  at 
Munich  and  aide  de  camp  to  Napoleon.  In  r8x3  he  was  appointed 
French  ambassador  at  Vieima,  where  he  was  engaged  in  an  un- 
equal diplomatic  duel  with  Mettemich  (q.v.)  during  the  fateful 
months  that  witnessed  the  defection  of  Austria  from  the  cause 
of  Napoleon  to  that  of  the  Allies.  He  died  at  Torgau,  in  Saxony, 
on  the  X7th  of  November  18x3. 

See  A.  F.  Villemain,  Soupenirs  conlemporains  (Paris,  1854). 

NARBOROUGH,  SIR  JOHN  (d.  x688),  English  naval  com- 
mander, was  descended  from  an  old  Norfolk  family.  He  received 
his  commission  in  1664,  and  in  1666  was  promoted  lieutenant 
for  gallantry  in  the  action  with  the  Dutch  fleet  off  the  Downs 
in  June  of  that  year.  After  the  peace  he  was  chosen  to  conduct 
a  vojrage  of  exploration  in  the  South  Seas.  He  set  sail  from 
Deptford  on  the  26th  of  November  1669,  and  entered  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  in  October  of  the  following  year,  but  returned  home 
in  June  X67X  without  accomplishing  his  original  purpose.  A 
narrative  of  the  expedition  was  published  at  London  in  1694 
under  the  title  An  Account  oj  several  late  Voyages  and  Disccneries 
lo  the  South  and  North.  During  the  second  Dutch  War  Nar- 
borough  was  second  captain  of  the  lord  high-admiral's  ship  the 
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"  Piinix."  and  conducled  himself  with  nich  conspicuotu  valour 
■1  the  battle  of  Solebiy  (Soutboold  Bay)  in  May  1671  that  he 
won  qxda]  approbation,  and  shortly  aftenvardt  was  made  rear' 
admlriLand  knighted.  In  1675  he  wai  leni  to  auppma  the 
Tripolinfr  pitwict,  and  hy  the  bold  eipcdieot  of  despatching 
fEun-boat*  !dIo  the  harbour  ol  Tripoli  at  midnight  and  burning 
the  ihip*  he  induced  the  dcy  to  agree  to  a  treaty.  Shonly  after 
hii  ntum  he  undertook  a  uinilu  eipedition  agalnit  (he  Algerinn. 
In  i6go  he  wai  appointed  commiuioDcr  of  the  navy,  an  office  he 
held  till  hi>  death  in  16^8.  He  nai  buried  at  Knavltoa  church, 
Kent,  vhere  a  monument  haa  been  erected  to  hii  memory, 

Sb  Cbamock,  Biaf  f"-  i-  i  HUt  MSS.  Comm.  Iith  Rept. 

NAHCU8US,  [n  Greek  mythology,  un  of  the  rivet  god 
CqjhiBui  and  the  nymph  LeiriOpe,  diitinguishcd  for  hii  beaury. 
The  Met  Tdrcaiaa  told  hli  mother  that  he  would  have  a  long 
life,  provided  he  never  looked  upon  hli  own  fealuta.  Hii 
rejection  of  the  love  of  Iho  nymph  Echo  (q.r.)  drew  upon  him 
Ibo  vengeance  of  the  gods.  Having  fallen  in  love  with  hii  own 
reBection  in  the  walen  of  a  firing,  he  pined  away  (or  killed  him- 
•elf)  and  the  flower  tliat  bean  hii  name  sprang  up  on  the  ipoi 
where  he  died,     AixonUog  to  Fiuunisi,  Natdsius.  to  coniols 

part,  aat  gaaiiig  inlo  Ihe  apring  to  recall  her  features  by  his  own. 
NardMui,  repreieating  the  early  sprlng-flDwer,  which  for  a  brief 
■pace  beholda  itself  mirrored  in  (he  water  and  then  [adei,  Is  one 
of  the  many  youthi  whose  premature  death  is  reconled  in  Greek 
mytbokgy  (cf.  Adonis,  Linui,  Hyadnthus);  the  flower  iuelf 
wu  regarded  as  a  lymbal  of  such  death.  It  was  the  last  flower 
gathered  by  Persephone  before  she  was  carried  oS  by  Hades, 
luid  w*t  sacred  (o  Demeter  and  Core  (the  cult  name  of  Pene- 
pboDC),  the  great  goddesses  of  the  underworld.  From  its 
usodations  Wiescler  takta  Nardiius  himself  lo  be  a  spirit  of 
■he  underworid,  oE  dea(h  and  test.  It  is  possible  tliat  the  story 
may  have  originated  lo  the  lupentition  (alluded  lo  by  Arie- 
midorut.  Ontiracntiai,  ii.  7)  (bat  it  was  an  omen  of  death  to 
dreatB  <k  seeing  one's  reflection  la  water. 

Sec  Ovid,  UOam,  \b.  mi-sio:  Pauiaiiias  ii.  11:  Coinn. 
NarraHma,  It;  F.  Wieteler.  fforHiRir  Ii8s6);  Cirvt  in  RoKher'i 
LexilHH  in  UyOtlitif,  !■  G.  Fnier,  flu  GMtn  Bin^k  (1900),  i. 
*«• 

NABCUim,  a  geooi  of  bulbous  plants  belonging  to  the 
family  AmaiyDIdaceM,  natives  ol  central  Eunpe  and  the 
Mediterraneaii  rtgioBi  one  (pedes  N.  TatOa,  eitendi  through 
Alia  lo  Jipao.  From  these,  or  rather  (mm  some  ol  these,  by 
cultivariou  and  hybrldiealioD, 
have  arisen  the  very  numeroui 
'  rra  varieties,  llw  plants 
long  narrow  leaves  qwing- 
om  the  bulb  and  a  centra] 

ally  large,  while  or  yellow. 


■patbe.  The  flowers  are  regular, 
with  a  perianth  4>ringing  from 
above  the  ovary,  tubular  below, 


are  inserted  within  tl 


botanicaily  is  the  "  corona  "  or 
"  cup,"  which  iptlngi  from  the 
Fic.  I.— Plowera  o(  Natciwubaie  of  the  Ooiret-setpnents. 
{Mrcfmu  rostUa)  barsdng  from  This  give*  Ihe  spedal  char- 
Ibeibeaihlet  bract  or  qiathe.1,  ^„  ^^  i^.  oa^,  and  the 
memben  of  (be  genua  are  claiiiScd  accorrling  to  the  length 
of  this  organ  as  compared  with  that  of  tbe  segments.  Tlie 
moat  probable  supposition  ii  that  ihe  cup  is  simply  an 
ncresoenM  or  "  enation  "  from  Ihe  mouth  of  the  flower-lube, 
and  it  conDccted  with  tbe  lenlliiatign  U  the  flowers  by  losecl 
agency. 


I.  Thehf 


iratedasthe 


graHy  f  ^age  and  yellow  o 


white  Sowen.    Tbev  have  (he  co 
petticoats.    Tbey  ar 


i-SS 


—  [he  centre  of  iht  Bower  very  large  iq  prop 

and  much  expanded,  like  Ihe  old  bncraKt  pc 

all  iqardrd  Is  varieties  or  fbnu  of  the  couDoa  hoin-iMikM. 
N.  BiMoaiimm.  which  has  campiralivdy  laige  bf«hl  ydlnw 
Bowen;  N.  InuaSiliiu  u  imallef  and  somewhal  paler  and  with 
tlendet  erect  leaves;  S.  nCrinH  k  pale  lenoo  yellow  and  larger; 
whileAT.  mou^yUunvhile.  The  small  bulbs  shwild  be  tatemp 

Tlwy  bloon  abnalira^'or  April  in  the 


If  readily. 


;.   The  seal  ihsuU  be  Iree  and  o( 


yellow,  r 


ipathc  HBgle-AinBRd.    The  Aowera  are  laife. 

a  little  dnopiBf,  wi^  a  conlla  deeply  defl 
beil-shapid  omn  whidi  la  cri^eTal  the 
fua,Kui,  Lucr -i'i">^  in  March  or  A^riL  In  this  species  the  corona 
u  alv  very  large  and  prominent,  but  is  more  elqagnlcd  and  nunpel' 
■haped,  whQe  the  other  members  aie  regarded  as  subspcCH  or 
vaneria  of  ihiL  (X  this  giDup  the  most  suiUng  one  perhipa  is 
fir.  Ixalar,  which  has  the  petlanlh  alnost  lAite  and  Ihe  omna 
(kepyellow;  it  yields  a  number  of  varieties,  sooe  of  the  best  known 
being  Empnss,  HcnGddl,  Grandee,  EUcn  WiUdior,  Vicuiia. 
Weardale  Perfectloo.  Ac.  iV.  tMukaWri.  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Spanish  eefliiBiila,  b  a  aewn-c^oured  subspecies  of  grrst 
beauly  iri&i  levenl  forma.  H.  tydanmm  i>  a  pretty  dwarf  nib- 
■neciea,  native  ol  Ponngal,  whh  narrow  linear  bavei  and  dtoiiiiiig 
HBwers  wllh  itlaed  leraon^Fellow  segnenD  and  an  orsnge-velkiw 
corona  ff.fuferiianbaslfiKmwilhleava  f-t  in.bnicdaiidlinwhr 
lemon-yellDW  Sowen  *-a|  in.  long ;  aainu  U  a  tlosdv-iekUd  &« 
sdUfiacf  form;  gtMBsrsr  (the  Tenby  daflodO)  Is  an  taity  form  with 
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RpBitiiiai  of  Ibc  daSodiL  AD  Ihctt  gnw  vcU  io  lood  nnln  x^, 
ud  UiHHii  from  Hircb  OBwuib,  coauac  io  voy  caify  id  i«u*I 
).  |^Mba^nidp.(lwiDxknindaiocKudiB«lili,iritki»nMi 

■cnfinMIu,  oh  c4  vhicli.  with  lufc,  doubk  Sinnni,  i*  known 
u  btttcr«iicl-coi!  IV.  tiana,  kana  ai  the  caBOHiidlc  joaqiiil, 
bu  Ivo  »  four  uailbnB  bn^  vcUdv  flovcn,  aad  ia  couiclend  m 
kybn]bet«ecaK/(wi>UaandAr.i>l     ' 

f*«t-«cat«l  double  llowen  ■*  knovi _ 

X.iwiMiaf.  a  naaful  little  plant  fmn  5p^,  Ponutil 
FrwcV  ft  to  iMu.naUM^  -"—  ' 


II  of  thia  aet  tbnw  in 


^iinrponiitil  and  » 


atomaaad  npbated  in  February: 
'-  "^-...^^j  IweadrwCanyimde'i 
lowBi  art  a  rale  or  deeper  ydlow;  ti 

4,  Tbr  polyuiEboB  or  biuich  Bare — 
■RFflfL.  wboar  pmliaHty  ol  produdog 
ndkun]  by  &  name,    la  tlieae  the 


jPSS-bl 


iX_ 


lit  [on 


...   c.  Soleil  d'or.  are  frown.    T: 

[o  rvly  bWxHD.  like  the  hyacinth  and  - 

□rDoel;  and,  beiflf  richly  - 
int  KirinF  DDvert-  Mjin> 
be  SciUylria  ID  the  Loud 
nri«.  Tha  "  Chineae  aacnd  lily  "  «  "  joH  Aoircr 
Jf.rada.  The  jooqail,  ff.  ./•Hfinllii.  Willi  yellow  Hi 


).TIkr ,    _. 

'  li  (W.  taMiciu),  in  which  the  periuth  ii  lirre.  ., .. 

'  —-i  -■■-  .:orona  very  tmall  and  ihJlow.     Theae 

_^ _.  which  theft  arr  eeveinl  w^marked 

doiic  AnriluidMayi'and  all  do  well  in  the  iqvn  burden  at  perma- 
mt  uidy  bulba.  it.  hijlmii,  the  priiaioic  peerleH*  a  twD-flowerrd 
akitiA  veflow-cupprci  iprcin,  equally  kardy  and  «uy  ol  culiuTe.  ia 

— ■  "--^Td  between  W.  fttluiu  aad  raarUo.    If.  imiibi,  a 

'  ■■  aljD  been  rewarded  aa  a  hybrid  brtwcea 

- ,  —  Ju,  and  bloonuLter. 

«  remarkably  fine  hybrids  have  been  railed 

■or  ifae  bvlba  in  manr  caae*  an  eiwdincly  hub.    Cbie  of  the  mm 


Ji-Acnrcred  Tazettai,  and 
^ite  toyellov,  the  nn  of  Ihe 


- , ._  .a  J.  C.  Biker'a  Hanitock  0/ 

*mB)au^i  iia&y,  ■*  aUo  NKholHa.  Ditlitnary  aj  Ceritmint 
liU6I:aia]J.Wtatben,PnicliaiJ(m^  lit  avd^i>/aaU  [1901), 

■UCOnCi  (Gr.  r^pntri^,  making  numb),  a  gencnl  term 
far  abituiCB  having  the  phyiiokigiral  aclion,  in  a  heallby 
•aimal,  of  pmdudnl  lethargy  or  ilupor,  which  may  paia  iota 
1  Kiu  of  proloond  coma  or  uocsnidomneu  along  with  complete 

are  mrd  in  medicine  tot  ibe  relief  of  paio,  and  are  then  called 
uodyoet,  whilil  aoatbcr  gruup  produce  profound  ileep,  and  are 
miequmily  known  aa  hypnotica.  In  one  wntt,  anasthelia, 
nch  u  chloroform  sad  elher,  may  be  hdd  ID  be  narcotio,  but, 
»  they  an  uaually  volatile  tubHancM  rautbg  unconiciouaneas 
Im  a  dHnparalively  than  time,  they  an  convenienlly  icparaled 
tnnt  the  true  narmlict,  Ibe  efTecia  of  which  an  much  more 
bainc.  Theae  diMincliani  are  to  a  freat  extent  afti&rial, 
I  aubilance  capable  of  producing  partial 
or  ileep,  will  loevilably  in  larger  doies 
:nding  in  deilh.  Hence  we  find  the  ume 
cIsiKd  B>  anodyne*  and  at  other  timea 
imple,  amall  dote*  of  opium,  or  of  one  or 


olbei  of  iu  preparMtom,  relieve  pain,  wMUt  larger  doao  act 
u  hypDOtica.  cauaing  deep  ileep  passing  into  coma.  Cuuubii 
ladies,  belladonna  and  fayoscyamus,  an  ibo  hDodync  in  tbeir 
■ctioo.    Tbe  chief  uicalia  an 


the  pnDcipal  anodyne  and  narcotic  eflecti  are  due  10  the  mot' 
»  alkaloid.  Though  aeaaoind  opium  taken  may  lake  »  10  30 
without  noticeable  cffecca,  1  to  ^  gr*.  producea  marked  ayDpUHm 

■■- Idtoayncruy  U  marked  in  re«rd  u  the 

9ion  can  lafenr  lake-    Tbe  mediaul  deae  ia 


ai  to  whether  it  la  taken  by  tbe  Mc 
1  *r*  h«  f  hv  itamach  ia  dangeroua, ' 
i  gr.    The  Mniirrat  doai 


tuh  wai  i  FT.  fivea  hypodtfmically.  The  molDr  cenlna  of  the 
ain  and  ipual  coid  an  bit  Mimubted  by  opium  and  morjUune 
>d  lain  cfcpcnaed ;  death  in  fatal  casea  being  f mm  paialyu  of 
e  nuintoTy  centre  af  the  acduUa.  For  Ihe  tnatmenl  of  peiBaiBt 


ffyucjajwu,  the  Iraveaof  the  ^yucyomu  aifrr  or  henbane  (f.t.). 
.he  active  principle  ia  hyoacyamine.  The  phyaiakigical  aclion  la 
almDtl  aimilar  to  belladonna,  with  eacilement  ai>d  ardiac  Itimu- 
laEioD  and  alEerwardi  deprewlon  and  ttupor.  but  the  action  of  hyoa- 
cyamu*  on  the  hcan  ii  more  powerful.    1  n  large  doaea  it  ia  a  strong 

of  hyovamine  prodLicea  marked  ci[Ta:Is,alnpincai  and  dryiKia  of  IJie 
mouths  igr,  by  aubcutanecua  injection  hu  prodund  fa~^^  — -'-^ 
The  irealnient  of  hyoacyamu    --■--—      —-■--  --  -1 


Hop,  (il 
upulfne,  a: 


^p  with  depreiaioa  of  the 


2^0 


NARDI— NARSES 


heart  bring  arrested  in  diastole,  with  coincident  req>iratory  failure. 
Chloral  hydrate  is  not  uniform  in  its  action,  some  people  manifesting 
great  susceptibility  to  the  drug.  It  is  safe  in  small  doses  of  lo  to 
aogrs.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  a  lethal  dose.  Cases  are  recorded 
of  recovery  after  336  gn.  taken  with  an  equal  amount  of  notaasium 
bromide  and  even  after  a  dose  of  595  grs.,  out  in  susceptible  persons 
10  to  IS  grs.  have  produced  toxic  symptoms  and  death  has  occurred 
after  doses  of  from  ^  to  45  gn.  if  seen  early,  the  treatment  b  an 
emetic,  but  if  the  poison  snoiud  have  been  already  absorbed,  stimu- 
lants, hot  coffee,  strychnine  or  digitalin  hypodermically,  with 
perhaps  artificial  respiration,  may  be  required. 

Alcohol  in  laige  quantities  is  a  strong  narcotic,  producing  the 
typical  stages  01  preliminary  eiKitement  foUowed  Dv  drowuness 
and  profound  coma,  during  which  death  may  occur.  Tne  treatment 
is  washing  out  the  stomach  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  the  poison 
and  the  use  of  strychnine  hypooennically. 

HARDI,  JAOOPO  (b.  1476),  Florentine  historian, 'occupied 

various  positions  in  the  service  of  the  Florentine  republic  after  the 

expulsion  of  the  Medici  in  1494,  and  even  on  their  return  in  15x2 

he  continued  in  the  public  service.    In  1527  he  joined  in  the 

movement  for  the  expulsion  of  the  family  and  was  instrumental 

in  defeating  the  Medicean  troops  under  Cardinal  Pasaerini,  who 

were  attacking  the  Palazso  della  Signoria.    When  the  Medici 

again  definitely  became  masters  of  Florence  in  1530,  Nardi  was 

exiled  from  the  city  and  his  property  confiscated.   He  q>ent  the 

rest  of  his  days  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  chiefly  In  Venice,  and 

wrote  a  statement  •of  the  claims  of  the  Florentine  exiles  against 

the  Medid,  addressed  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.    The  exact 

date  of  his  death  b  unknown.   His  chief  work  is  his  IsterU  deUa 

Citid  di  Pireme,  covering  the  period  from  1498  to  1538,  in  part 

based  on  Biagio  Buonaccorai's  Diario. 

L.  Arbib's  edition  of  Nardi's  history  (Florence,  18^)  contains  a 
biography  of  the  author,  and  so  does  that  of  Agenore  GeUi  (Florence, 
1888). 

HARES,  SIR  GBORGB  STRONG  (X831-  ),  English  Arctic 
explorer,  son  of  a  captain  in  the  navy,  was  educated,  at  the 
Royal  Naval  College  at  New  Cross,  and  entered  the  navy  in 
1846.  After  being  employed  for  some  time  on  the  Austndian 
station,  in  1852  he  became  mate  of  the  "Resolute"  in  the 
Arctic  expedition  which  was  sent  out  in  that  year.  Serving  in  the 
Crimea  upon  his  return,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  charge 
of  the  naval  cadets  on  the  inauguration  of  the  "Britannia" 
training  ship,  and  was  then  empl<^ed  in  surveying  work  on  the 
N.E.  coast  of  Australia  and  in  the  Mediterranean,,  attaining  the 
rank  of  captain  in  X  869.  While  in  command  of  the"  ChaJleniger" 
(1872-X874),  in  the  famous  voyage  of  deep-sea  exploration 
round  the  world,  he  was  ordered  home  to  take.conmiand  of  the 
Arctic  expedition  which  set  sail  in  the  spring  of  1875  in  the  ships 
"  Alert "  and  "  Discovery."  He  published  a  luirrative  of  the 
voyage  on  his  return,  and  for  his  services  was  made  K.C.B. 
( 1 876) .  Two  years  later  he  was  sent  in  command  of  the  "  Alert " 
to  survey  Magellan  Strait.  From  1879  to  1896  he  was  attached 
to  the  Harbour  Department  of  the  Board  of  T^de.  He  retired 
from  active  service  in  x886,  and  became  a  vice-admiral  in 
1892.    (See  Polar  Regions.) 

NARGILB  or  Naxcileb,  the  Persian  and  Turkish  name  for  a 
"  hookah,"  a  tobacco  pipe  with  a  long  flexible  tube  for  stem' 
passing  through  a  vessel  containing  water,  often  perfumed. 
This  bowl  was  originally  made  of  a  coco-nut  (Persian  nJr^, 
whence  the  name,  but  now  glass,  metal  or  porcelain,  are  also 
used. 

NARNI  (anc.  Umbrian  Nequinum,  Rom.  Namia)^  a  town  and 
episcopal  see  of  the  province  of  Perugia,  Italy,  65  m.  N.  of  Rome 
by  rail.  Pop.  (1901)  5200  (town),  x  2,773  (commune)%  It  is 
picturesquely  situated  on  a  lofty  rock  (787  fL  above  sea-level), 
480  ft.  above  the  Nera  valley,  at  the  point  where  the  river 
traverses  a  narrow  ravine,  ana  commands  a  fine  view.  The 
cathedral  and  the  portico  of  S.  Maria  della  Pensola  are  buildings 
of  the  ixth  century  with  flat  arches;  the  former  has  some  good 
Renaissance  sculptures.  There  are  other  interesting  churches; 
S.  Francesco  has  a  good  doorway  of  the  X4th  century.  In  the 
town  bcU  is  a  "  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  "  by  D.  Ghirlandaio. 
The  town  also  contains  some  picturesque  Gothic  houses  and 
palaces.  Near  the  stau'on,  below  the  town,  arc  factories  of 
india-rubber  and  caldum  carbide. 


The  Umbrian  Kequlnnm  was  ukcn  by  the  Romans  after  a  loog 
dtgji  in  399  B.C.,  and  a  colony  planted  there  against  the  Umbrians, 
takmg  itt  name  from  the  river.  It  was  among  the  twelve  cobnies 
that  were  punished  for  refusing  help  to  Rome  in  209  B.C.  It  was 
considered  a  suitable  point  to  oppose  a  threatened  march  of  Has- 
drubal  on  Rome.  It  stood  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  the  great  bridge 
of  which  over  the  river  lies  below  the  town.  The  original  main  road 
ran  to  Nuoeria  by  Mevania;  a  branch  by  Interanua  and  Spolctium 
joined  if  at  Forum  FlaminiL  Aooorcung  to  some  authon,  the 
emperor  Nerva  was  bom  at  Namia.  The  town  is  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  Gothic  wars.  Procopius  (B.G.  L  17)  describes  the 
site  01  the  town,  the  river  and  the  bridge — the  latter  as  built  by 
Augustus,  and  as  having  the  h^ihest  arcnes  that  he  knew.  In'the 
middle  aoes  Nami  was  under  the  papalpower.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  wul-known  oondottiere  Erasmo  Cattamdata. 

See  G.  Eroli,  Miseollamta  StoHca  Namue  (2  vols.,  Nami,  1858- 
X863),  and  other  works  by  the  same  author. 

HARRAGAMSBTT,  a  township  of  Washington  county,  Rhode 
Island,  U.S.A.  on  the  W.  shore  of  Narragansett  Bay,  about  25  m. 
S.  of  Providence  and  about  8  m.  W.S.W.  6l  Newport.    IV>p. 
(1890)  Z408;   (1900)  XS23;  (X90S)  X469;  (X9X0)  X250.    Ax«a 
about  15  sq.  DL    It  is  coxmected  at  Kingston  Station  (about 
9  DL  N.W.)  by  the  Narragansett  Pier  railway  with  the  shore  fa'ne 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  raOway;  an  electric 
line  ooxmects  with  Providence.   The  southem  part  of  the  town- 
ship is  a  peninsula,  lying  between  the  mouth  'of  Narragansett 
Bay  and  an  inlet  separating  this  part  of  the  township, from 
South  KingstowiL   Narragansett  Pier,  within  the  township,  has 
a  fine  bathing  beach,  which  extends  along  the  indented  coast 
between  the  village  and  the  mouth  of  the  Pkttaquamscutt  river; 
the  force  of  the  s\irf  is  somewhat  broken  by  Point  Judith,  about 
5  m.  S.  (also  In  the  township),  on  which  there  is  a  lighthouse. 
On  a  ridge  overlooking  the  ocean  and  commanding  a  fine  view  is 
the  Point  Judith  Country  Qub,  with  golf  courses,  texmis  courts 
and  a  polo-field,  on  which  Is  held  a  horse  show  at  the  dose  of 
each  season.   Many  oi  the  summer  visitors  at  Narragansett  Pier 
are  from  New  England,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  but  there 
is  a  sufficient  number  from  Baltimore,  Washington,  Richmoxid, 
Louisville  and  other  Southem  cities  to  give  to  its  society  a 
noticeably  Southem  tone.    Narragansett  Pier  was  so-named 
from  the  |»ers  that  were  built  here  late  in  the  x8th  century  and 
eariy  in  the  X9th  to  provide  a  port  for  the  Narragansett  Country, 
OT  southem  Rhode  Island,  and  it  still  has  a  cmI  wharf,  and  a 
yacht  landing  at  the  Casino.   The  devel<vment  of  the  place  as  a 
summer  resort  was  begun  about  the  middle  of  the  x  9th  century 
by  the  erection  of  a  bathing-house  and  the  convexsion  ci  aome 
farm  houses  into  boarding  houses.    The  erection  of  laiye  hotels 
and  private  residences  soon  followed,  and  the  completion  of  the 
railway  to  the  pier  in  1876  Increased  Its  popularity.  The  District 
of  Narragansett  (in  the  town  of  South  Kingstown)  was  oicanxzed 
in  1888  and  in  X90X  was  incorporated  as  a  sqMurate  township. 

The  town  is  named  from  the  Narragansiet  Indians,  a  oxx«- 
powerf  ul  Algonquian  tribe,  which  occupied  much  of  the  shore  of 
Narragansett  Bay.  Under  their  diief  Caixmicus  (d.  X647)  they 
were  friendly  to  the  early  Rhode  Island  settlers,  and  under 
Miantonomo  (9.9.)  entered  into  a  tripartite  treaty  with  the 
Connecticut  colonists  and  the  Mohegans;  but  after  the  execu- 
tion of  Miantonomo  the  Narragansets  under  Miantonomo's  son, 
Canonchet  or  Nanuntenoo,  were  less  friendly.  Their  ]o3ralty 
to  the  whites  was  suspected  at  the  time  of  King  PhUip's  War, 
and  on  the  X9th  of  December  1675,  at  the  Great  or  Cedar  Swamp 
(Narragansett  Fort)  in  the  present  town  of  South  Kingstown 
(immediately  west  of  the  town  of  Narragansett),  they  were 
decisively  defeated  by  the  whites,  under  GovenxM'  Josiah  Winslow 
of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  The  site  of  the  engagement  b  marked 
by  a  granite  monument  erected  in  igo6  by  the  Rhode  Island 
Society  of  Colonial  Wars.  Canonchet  escaped,  but  on  the  and  ol 
August  1676  was  captured  near  Stonington,  Connecticut,  and  on 
the  following  day  was  executed.  Most  of  the  survivws  of  the 
tribe  were  later  settled  among  the  Niantic,  to  whom  the  name 
Narraganset  has  been  transf exred.  There  are  now  few  survivors 
of  pure  Indian'blood. 

If  ARSES,  Nakseh,  Nasscits,  king  of  Persia,  son  of  Shapur  I. 
He  rose  as  pretender  to  the  throne  against  his  grand-nephew 
Bahram  III.  in  A  J>.  292,  and  soon  became  sole  king.  He  attacked 
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Uw  Romans,  but  after  defeating  the  emperor  Clalerius  near 
rallinimm  on  the  Euphrates  in  396  wal  completely  defeated  in 
97,  and  forced  to  conclude  a  peace,  by  which  western  Meso- 
potamia and  five  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  upper  Tigris 
veie  ceded  to  the  Romans  and  their  sovereignty  over  the 
kingdom  of  Armenia  was  acknowledged.  This  peace,  concluded 
in  397,  lasted  for  forty  years.  Narses  died  in  303  and  was 
ncoeeded  by  his  son  Hormisd  II.  (Ed.  M.) 

lABSBI  {e.  47^573)  an  important  officer  of  Justinian,  in 
the  6th  century.  He  was  a  eunuch,  but  we  are  nowhere  distinctly 
iBfonned  that  he  was  of  servile  origin.  A  native  of  Persarmenia 
(that  portion  of  Armenia  which  was  allotted  to  Persia  by  the 
partition  of  384),  he  may  have  been  prepared  and  educated  by 
his  parents  for  service  in  an  oriental  court.  If  the  statement  that 
he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-five  be  correct,  he  was  bom  about 
47S>  He  was  probably  brought  young  to  Constantinople,  and 
attained  a  footing  in  the  officium  of  the  grand  chamberlain.  He 
rose  to  be  one  of  the  three  (spectabOes)  "  chartularii,"  a  position 
implyiag  some  literary  attainment,  and  involving  the  custody  of 
the  ardJves  of  the  household.  Hence,  probably  in  middle  life,  he 
became  *'  praepositus  sacri  cubiculi,"  an  "illustris,"  and  entitled 
along  with  the  praetorian  prefects  and  the  generals  to  the  highest 
rank  at  the  imperial  court.  In  this  capacity,  in  530,  he  received 
into  the  emperor's  obedience  another  Narses,  t  fellow-country- 
maa,  with  his  two  brothers,  Aratius  and  Isaac.  These  Pers- 
arroeniam  generals,  having  formerly  fought  under  the  standard 
of  Persia,  now  in  consequence  of  the  successes  of  Beliaarius  trans- 
ferred their  allegiance  to  the  emperor  Justinian,  came  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  received  costly  gifts  from  the  great  minister. 

In  533  the  insurrection  known  as  the  Nika  broke  out  in 
Constantinople,  when  for  some  hours  the  throne  of  Justinian 
Kemed  doomed  to  overthrow.  It  was  saved  partly  by  the 
cosrage  of  his  wife,  Theodora,  and  partly  by  the  timely  prodigality 
of  Narses,  who  stole  out  into  the  capital,  and  with  large  sums 
of  money  bribed  the  leaders  of  the  "  blue  "  faction,  wMch  was 
aforetime  loyal  to  the  emperor,  to  shout  as  of  old  "  Justiniane 
Aagnste  tu  vincas." 

The  African  and  Italian  wars  followed.  In  the  fourth  year 
of  the  latter  war  (538)  the  q>lendid  successes  of  Belisarius 
had  awakened  both  joy  and  fear  in  the  heart  of  his  blaster. 
Ketaforcements  were  sent  into  Itdy,  and  Narses  was  placed 
at  their  head.  Belisarius  understood  that  Narses  came  to  serve 
coder  him  like  any  other  officer  of  distinguished  but  subordinate 
rank,  and  he  received  a  letter  from  Justinian  which  seemed  to 
SQpport  this  conclusion.  But  the  friends  of  Narses  continually 
V^kd  him  with  suggestions  that  he,  a  great  officer  of  the  house- 
hold, in  the  secrets  of  the  emperor,  had  been  sent  to  Italy,  not 
to  serve  as  a  subaltern,  but  to  hold  independent  command  and 
win  military  glory  for  himself.  The  truth  probably  lay  between 
the  two.  Justinian  could  not  deprive  his  great  general  of  the 
nipreme  command,  yet  he  wished  to  have  a  very  powerful 
emissary  of  the  court  constantly  at  his  side.  He  would  have 
him  watched  but  not.  hampered. 

The  two  generals  met  (a.d.  538)  at  Fermo  on  the  Adriatic 
coast.  Tbe  first  interference  of  Narses  with  the  plans  of  Belisarius 
vu  beneficial.  John,  one  of  the  officers  highest  in  rank  under 
Bdisaritts,  bad  pressed  on  to  Rimini,  contrary  to  the  instructions 
of  his  duef,  leaving  in  his  rear  the  difficult  fortress  of  Osimo 
(Aozimam)  ontaken.  His  daring  march  had  alarmed  the  Goths 
for  Ravenna,  and  induced  them  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome; 
bttt  he  himself  was  now  shut  up  In  Rimini,  and  on  the  point  of 
being  forced  by  famine  to  surrender.  Belisarius  and  his  followers 
were  prepared  to  let  him  pay  the  penalty  of  his  rashness  and 
disobedience.  But  his  friend  Narses  so  insisted  on  the  blow  to 
the  reputation  of  the  imperial  arms  which  would  be  produced 
by  the  surrender  of  Rimini  that  he  carried  the  councU  of  war 
with  him,  and  Beliaarius  had  to  plan  a  brilliant  march  across 
the  mountains,  in  conjunction  with  a  movement  by  the  fleet, 
vbereby  Rimini  was  reUeved  while  Osimo  was  still  untaken. 
When  Belisarius  and  John  met,  the  latter  ostentatiously  thanked 
Nanes  alone  for  his  preservation. 
His  nest  use  of  his  authority  was  less  fortunate.    Milan, 


which  was  ftolding  out  for  the  Romans,  was  also  hard  pressed  by 
famine.  The  two  generals  who  were  sent  to  relieve  it  loitered 
disgracefully  over  their  march,  and,  when  Belisarius  wished  to 
despatch  further  reinforcements,  the  commanders  of  these 
new  troops  refused  to  stir  till  Narses  gave  them  orders.  Belisarius 
wrote  to  the  eunuch  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  unity  of  purpose 
in  the  imperial  army.  At  length,  grudgingly,  Narses  gave  his 
consent,  and  issued  the  required  orders;  but  it  was  too  late. 
Milan  had  been  compelled  by  extremity  of  famine  to  surrender, 
and  with  it  the  whole  province  of  Liguria  fell  into  the  hands  ol 
the  enemy.  This  event  forced  Justinian  to  recognize  the  dangers 
of  even  a  partially  divided  command,  and  he  recalled  Narsa 
to  Constantinople. 

Twelve  years  elapsed  before  Narses  returned  to  Italy.  Mean- 
while there  had  bc«n  great  vicissitudes  of  fortune  both  for  the 
Romans  and  the  Gotlu.  Italy,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
won  by  the  sword  of  Belisarius,  had  been  lost  again  by  the 
exactions  and  misgovemment  of  Alexander.  Totila  had  raised 
up  a  new  army,  had  more  than  kept  Belisarius  at  bay  in  five 
difficult  campaigns  (544*548)  and  now  held  nearly  all  the  country. 
Belisarius,  however,  in  this  his  second  series  of  campaigns,  had 
never  been  properly  seconded  by  his  master.  In  the  spring  of 
55a  Narses  set  sail  from  Salona  on  the  Dalmatian  coast  with  a 
large  and  well-appointed  army.  It  was  a  Roman  army  only 
in  name.  Lombards,  Heruli,  Htms,  Gepidae  and  even  Persians 
followed  the  standard  of  Narses,  men  equal  in  physical  strength 
and  valour  to  the  (joths,  and  inspired  by  the  liberal  pay  which 
they  received,  and  by  the  hope  of  plunder. 

The  eunuch  seems  to  have  led  his  army  round  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic  Gulf.  By  skilfully  co-operating  with  his  fleet, 
he  was  able  to  cross  the  rivers  of  Venetia  without  fighting  the 
Gothic  general  Teias,  who  intended  to  dispute  their  passage. 
Having  mustered  all  his  forces  at  Ravenna,  he  marched  south- 
ward. He  refused  to  be  detained  before  Rimini,  being  determined 
to  meet  the  Gothic  king  as  soon  as  possible  with  his  army  un- 
diminished. The  occupation  of  the  pass  of  Furlo  (Petra  Pertusa) 
by  the  Goths  prevented  his  marching  by  the  Via  Flaminia, 
but,  taking  a  short  drcuit,  he  rejoined  the  great  road  near  Cagli. 
A  little  farther  on,  upon  the  crest  of  the  Appenines,  he  was  met 
by  Totila,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Tadini,  called  by  Procopius 
Tagina.  Parleys,  messages  and  harangues  by  each  general 
followed.  At  length  the  line  of  battle  was  formed,  and  the 
Gothic  army,  probably  greatly  inferior  in  number  to  the  Byzan- 
tine was  hopelessly  routed  (July  552),  the  king  receiving  a 
mortal  wound  as  he  was  hurrying  from  the  battlefield. 

With  TotOa  fell  the  last  hopes  of  the  Ck>thic  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Teias,  who  was  proclaimed  his  successor,  protracted  for  a  few 
months  a  desperate  resistance  in  the  rocky  peninsula  of  Castella- 
mare,  overlooking  the  bay  of  Naples.  At  length  want  of  provisions 
forced  him  into  the  plain,  and  there  by  the  river  Samo,  almost 
in  sight  of  Pompeii,  was  fought  (553)  a  battle  which  is  generally 
named  from  the  overiooking  range  of  Mons  Lactarius  (Monte 
Lettere).  The  actual  site  of  the  battle,  however,  a  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  little  town  of  Angri,  and  its  memory  is  still  vaguely 
preserved  by  the  lutme  Poao  dei  Cott  (well  of  the  Goths).  In 
this  battle  Teias  was  killed.  He  was  the  last  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths. 

The  task  of  Narses,  however,  was  not  yet  ended.  By  the 
invitation  of  the  Goths  an  army  of  75,000  wariike  Alamanni 
and  Franks,  the  subjects  of  King  Theudibald,  crossed  the  Alps 
under  the  command  of  two  Alamannic  nobles,  the  brothers 
Lothair  and  Buccelin  (553).  The  great  strategic  talents  of 
Narses  were  shown  even  more  conspicuously  in  this,  than  in  his 
previous  and  more  brilliant  campaigiu.  Against  the  small  but 
gallant  bands  of  Totila  and  Teias  he  had  adopted  the  policy 
of  rapid  marches  and  imperative  challenges  to  battle.  His 
strategy  in  dealing  with  the  great  host  from  Gaul  was  of  the 
Fabian  kind.  He  kept  them  as  long  as  he  could  north  of  the 
Apennines,  while  he  completed  the  reduction  of  the  fortresses 
of  Tuscany.  At  the  approach  of  winter  he  gathered  his  troops 
into  the  chief  cities  and  declined  operations  in  the  field,  while 
the  Alamannic  brothers  marched  through  Italy,  killing  and 
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plundering.  When  the  spring  of  554  appeared,  Lofthaire  with 
his  part  of  the  army  insisted  on  marching  back  to  Gaul,  there  to 
deposit  in  safety  the  plunder  which  they  had  reaped.  In  an 
unimportant  engagement  near  Pesaro  he  was  worsted  by  the 
Roman  generals,  and  this  hastened  his  northward  march.  At 
Ceneda  in  Venetia  he  died  of  a  raging  fever.  PestUence  broke 
out  in  his  anny,  which  was  so  wasted  as  to  be  incapable  of 
further  operations  in  Italy.  Meanwhile  his  brother  Buccelin, 
whose  army  was  also  suffering  grievously  from  disease,  partly 
induced  by  free  indulgence  in  the  grapes  of  Campania,  encamped 
at  Casilinum,  the  site  of  modem  Capua.  Here,  after  a  time, 
Narses  accepted  the  offered  battle  (554)*  The  barbarians,  whose 
army  was  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  pierced  the  Roman  centre. 
But  by  a  most  skilful  manctuvre  Narses  contrived  to  draw 
his  lines  into  a  curve,  so  that  his  mounted  archers  on  each  flank 
could  aim  their  arrows  at  the  backs  of  the  troops  who  formed 
the  other  side  of  the  Alamannic  wedge.  They  thus  fell  in  whole 
ranks  by  the  hands  of  unseen  antagonists.  Soon  the  Roman 
centre,  which  had  been  belated  in  its  march,  arrived  upon  the 
field  and  completed  the  work  of  destruction.  Buccelin  and  his 
whole  army  were  destroyed,  though  we  need  not  accept  the 
statement  of  the  Greek  historian  (Agathias  ii.  9)  that  only  five 
men  out  of  the  barbaric  host  of  30,000  escaped,  and  only  ei^ty 
out  of  the  Roman  x  8,000  perished. 

The  only  other  important  military  operation  of  Narses  which 
is  recorded — and  that  indistinctly — ^is  his  defeat  of  the  Herulian 
king  Sindbal,  who  had  served  under  him  at  Capua,  but  who 
subsequently  revolted,  was  defeated,  taken  captive  and  hanged 
by  the  eunuch's  order  (565).  In  the  main  the  thirteen  years 
after  the  battle  of  Capua  (554*567)  were  years  of  peace,  and 
during  them  Narses  ruled  Italy  from  Ravenna  with  the  title 
of  prefect.*  He  rebuilt  Milan  and  other  cities  destroyed  in  the 
Gothic  War;  and  two  inscriptions  on  the  Salarian  bridge  at 
Rome  have  preserved  to  modem  times  the  record  of  repairs 
effected  by  him  in  the  year  564. 

1  His  administration,  however,  was  not  popular.  The  effect 
of  the  imperial  organization  was  to  wring  the  last  solidus  out 
of  the  emaciated  and  fever-stricken  population  of  Italy,  and  the 
belief  of  his  subjects  was  that  no  small  portion  of  their  contribu- 
tions remained  in  the  eunuch's  private  coffers.  At  the  close  of 
565  Justinian  died,  and  a  deputation  of  Romans  waited  upon 
his  successor  Justin  II.,  representing  that  they  found  "  the 
Greeks  "  harder  taskmasters  than  the  Goths,  that  Narses  the 
eunuch  was  determined  to  reduce  them  all  to  slavery,  and  that 
unless  he  were  removed  they  would  transfer  their  allegiance 
to  the  barbarians.  This  deputation  led  to  the  recall  of  Narses 
in  567,  accompanied,  according  to  a  somewhat  late  tradition, 
by  an  insulting  message  from  the  empress  Sophia,  who  sent  him 
a  golden  distaff,  and  bade  him,  as  he  was  not  a  man,  go  and 
spin  wool  in  the  apartments  of  the  women.  "  I  will  spin  her 
such  a  hank,"  Narses  is  represented  as  saying,  "  that  she  shall 
not  find  the  end  of  it  in  her  lifetime  ";  and  forthwith  he  sent 
messengers  to  the  Lombards  in  Pannonia,  bearing  some  of  the 
fraits  of  Italy,  and  inviting  them  to  enter  the  lami  which  bore 
such  goodly  produce.  Hence  came  the  invasion  of  Alboin  (568), 
which  wrested  the  greater  part  of  Italy  from  the  empire,  and 
changed  the  destinies  of  the  peninsula.' 

>  Gibbon's  statemeat  that  Narns  was  "  the  firtt  and  most  powerful 
of  the  exarchs  "  is  more  rarrect  in  substance  than  in  form.  The 
title  of  exarch  does  not  appear  to  be  given  to  NarKS  by  any  con- 
temporary writer.  He  is  always  "  Praefcctus  Italiae."  "  Patndus  " 
or  Dux  Italiae,"  except  when  he  bears  the  style  of  his  former 
offices  in  the  imperial  household,  "  Ex-Prsepositus  [Cubkuli]"  or 
"  Chartularius." 

'  This  celebrated  story  seems  to  be  unknown  to  strictly  con- 
temporary authors.  We  find  no  hint  of  it  in  Agathias  (who  wrote 
between  566  and  58a},  in  Marius  (53>-S96).  or  in  Grespry  of  Tours 
(mo-^).  The  possibly  contemporary  L»i«r  PonHfieoM  and  Isidore 
of  Seville  (560-6A6)  hint  at  the  invitation  to  the  Lombards.  Frede- 
garius  (lo-called),  who  probably  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  7th 
century,  and  Paul  the  Deacon,  towards  the  close  of  the  8th,  supply 
the  saga-like  details,  which  become  more  minute  the  farther  the 
narrators  are  from  the  action.  On  the  whde,  the  transaction, 
though  it  b  too  well  vouched  for  to  allow  us  to  dismiss  it  as  entirely 
fabulous,  cannot  take  its  place  among  the  undoubted  facts  of  history. 


Narses,  who  had  retired  to  Naples,  was  persuaded  by  the  pope 

Qohn  III.)  to  return  to  Rome.    He  died  there  about  573,  and 

his  body,  enclosed  in  a  leaden  coffin,  was  carried  to  Constantinople 

and  buried  there.    Several  years  after  his  death  the  secret  of 

the  hiding-place  of  his  vast  stores  of  wealth  is  said  to  have 

been,  revealed  by  an  old  man  to  the  emperor  Tiberius  II.,  for 

whose  charities  to  the  poor  and  the  captives  they  furnished  an 

opportune  supply. 

Narses  was  diort  in  stature  and  lean  in  figure.  Hb  frcehandcd- 
ness  and  affability  made  him  very  popular  with  hb  sddiers.  Eva- 
griuB  telb  us  that  be  was  very  religious,  and  paid  especial  reverence 
to  the  Virsin,  never  ennging  in  battle  till  he  conceived  that  die 
had  given  him  the  signal  Our  best  authorities  for  hb  life  are  his 
contemporaries  Procopius  and  Agathias.  See  Gibbon,  Dedime  and 
FaU,  vob.  iv.  and  v..  edited  by  J.H.  Bury  (1898).  (T.  H.) 

NARSINGHGARH,  a  native  sute  of  Central  India,  in  the 
Bhopal  agency.  Area,  741  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  92^093;  esti- 
mated revenue,  £3^^000;  tribute  to  Holkar,  £40oa  The  chief, 
whose  title  u  raja,  b  a  Rajput  <^  the  Omat  clan.  The  state  was 
founded  about  t6Si  by  a  minuter  of  Rajgarh,  who  compelled 
the  ruler  of  that  state  to  transfer  to  him  half  hb  territory. 
The  town  of  Narsinghgarh  had  a  population  in  1901  of  8778. 

NARSINGHPUR,  a  town  and  dbtrict  of  British  India,  in  the 
Nerbudda  division  of  the  Central  Provinces.  The  town  b  on  the 
river  Singri,  and  has  a  railway  station  5  a  m.  £.  of  Jubbulpore; 
pop.  (1901)  X  1,333.  I^c  dbtrict  has  an  area  of  197^  aq.  m. 
It  forms  a  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Nerbudda  valley. 
The  first  of  those  wide  alluvial  basins  whidi,  alternating  with 
rocky  gorges,  give  so  varied  a  character  to  the  river's  course, 
opens  out  just  below  the  famous  marble  rocks  in  Jubbulpore,  and 
extends  westward  for  225  m.,  including  the  mhxAt  of  Narsinghpur, 
together  with  the  greater  part  of  Hoshangabad.  The  Satpura 
hiUs  to  the  south  are  here  a  generally  regular  range,  nowhere 
more  than  500  ft.  above  the  plain,  and  running  alznost  ptnillfl 
to  the  river,  at  a  dbtance  of  15  or  20  m.  In  the  intervening 
valley,  the  rich  level  of  Uack  wheat  land  b  seldom  broken, 
except  by  occasional  mounds  of  gravel  or  nodular  limestone, 
which  afford  serviceable  village  sites.  Along  the  foot  of  the 
boundary  hilb  the  alluvium  gives  way  to  belts  of  red  gravelly 
soil,  rice  and  sugar-cane  take  ^e  place  of  wheat,  and  forest  trees 
that  of  mango  groves.  The  population  in  1901  was  315,5x8, 
showing  a  decrease  of  x4-5%  in  the  decade,  due  to  famine. 
The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  millets,  rice,  pulses,  oO-seeds 
and  cotton.  There  are  manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  brass  and 
iron-ware.  At  Mohpani  are  coal-mines.  The  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  railway  runs  through  the  dbtrict,  with  a  branch  to 
Mohpani. 

See  Narsinghpur  District  Gautteer  (Bombay,  1906). 

NARTHBX  (Gr.  wifiBti^,  the  name  of  the  plant  giant-fennd, 
in  Lat.  ferula),  the  name  applied  in  architecture,  probably  from 
a  supposed  resemblance  in  siiape  to  the  reed-like  plant,  to  the  long 
arcaded  porch  forming  the  entrance  into  a  Chrbtian  church, 
to  which  the  catechumens  and  penitents  were  admitted.  Some- 
times there  was  a  second  narthex  or  vestibule  within  the  church, 
when  the  outer  one  was  known  as  the  exonarthex.  In  Bysantine 
churches  thb  inner  narthex  formed  part  of  the  main  structure 
of  the  church,  being  divided  from  it  by  a  screen  of  columns- 
A  narthex  b  found  in  some  German  churches,  where,  however, 
it  had  no  ritual  meaning  but  was  introduced  as  a  western 
transept  to  give  more  importance  to  the  west  end.  One  of  the 
finest  examples  to  be  found  in  England  b  that  of  Ely  cathedral, 
where  its  northern  portion,  however,  was  apparently  never 
completed. 

NARVA  (Rugodiv  of  Russian  annab,  also  Ivangorad),  a  seaport 
and  fortress  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  St  Petersbui^, 
xoo  m.  by  rail  W.S.W.  of  the  city  of  St  Petersburg.  P<9. 
(1897)  x6,577.  It  stands  on  the  Narova  river,  whkh  flows 
from  Lake  Peipus  or  Chudskoye,  and  enters  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
in  Narva  Bay,  8  m.  below  this  town.  The  town  was  founded  in 
X223  by  Danes,  and  changed  hands  between  the  Teutonic 
knights,  Danes,  Swedes  And  Russians  until  it  was  taken  by 
Peter  the  Great  in  1704,  after  the  Russians  had  suffered  here  a 
terrible  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  four  years 
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before.  Its  fortros,  built  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and 
known  as  Ivangorod,  has  lost  its  importance,  and  was  abandoned 
in  1864.  The  cathedral  and  the  town  hall  (1683)  contain 
interesting  antiquities.  There  are  here  an  arsenal,  a  small 
ffliisettm  and  a  school  of  navigation.  Several  manufaaories 
utiliie  the  waierfaUs  of  the  Narova,  e.g.  cotton-mills,  woollen 
doth  mills,  flax  and  jute  mills,  saw^mills  and  steam  flour  mills. 
The  total  trade  falls  short  of  half  a  million  steriing  annually.  A 
watering-place  has  grown  up  at  Ust-Narova,  or  Hungerburg,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Narova. 

MABVACAMf  a  town  of  the  province  of  Hocos  Sur,  Luzon, 
Philippine  Islands,  near  the  coast  and  on  the  main  road  15  m. 
SS.1L  of  Vigan,  the  capital,  ^op.  (1903)  19,575.  It  lies  in  a 
level  valley  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  has  a  cool  and  healthy 
dimate.  The  soil,  both  in  the  valley  and  on  the  neighbouring 
Boontain-sides,  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  rice,  vegetables, 
Indian  com,  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  maguey  and  sugar-cane. 
Cotton  fabrics  are  woven  by  the  women  and  sold  to  the  mountain 
tribes.   The  language  of  the  town  b  llocano. 

lABVAEZ,  PANFILO  DB  (c.  1480-1528),  Spanish  adventurer, 
VIS  an  hidalgo  of  Castile,  bom  at  VaUadolid  about  1480.  He 
«u  one  of  the  subordinates  oi  Velasquez  in  the  reduction  of 
Cuba,  and,  after  having  hdd  various  posts  under  his  governor- 
ship, was  pot  at  the  head  of  the  force  sent  to  the  Aztec  coast  to 
compel  Cortes  to  renounce  his  command;  he  was  surprised  and 
defeated,  however,  by  his  abler  and  more  active  compatriot  at 
CempoaUa,  and  made  prisoner  with  the  loss  of  an  eye  (1520). 
After  his  return  to  Spain  he  obtained  from  Charles  V.  a  grant  of 
Florida  as  far  as  the  River  of  Palms;  sailing  in  1527  with  five 
ships  and  a  force  of  about  600  men,  he  landed,  probably  near 
Pensacok  Bay,  in  April  1528,  and,  striking  intend  with  some  300 
of  his  followers,  reached  "  Apalache  "  on  June  25.  The  prospects 
of  fabulous  wealth  which  bad  sustained  them  in  their  difficult 
and  poikyus  journey  having  proved  illusory  a  return  to  the 
coast  was  determined,  and  the  Bahia  de  los  Caballos,  at  or  near 
St  Mark's,  was  reached  in  the  following  month.  Having  built 
rade  boats,  the  much-reduced  company  sailed  hence  for  Mexico 
<m  September  2a,  but  the  vessel  which  carried  Narvaez  was 
driven  to  sea  in  a  storm  and  perished.  His  lieutenant,  Cabeza 
de  Vaca,  with  three  others  who  ultimately  reached  land,  made  his 
way  across  Texas  to  the  Gulf  of  California.  (See  Flosida.) 

See  Preacott,  ConqueU  of  Mexico;  H.  H.  Bancfoft,  Mexico  (1882- 
1890):  and  the  Naufraiie  of  Alvaio  NuAez  Cabeza  de  Vaca  m  the 
BteUuUoa  of  Rivadeneyra,  xxii. 

NARVABZ.  RAMON  MARIA  (1800-1868),  Spanish  soldier  and 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Loja,  Granada,  on  the  4tb  of  August  1800, 
entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  saw  active  service  under 
Miaa  in  Catalonia  in  1822.    He  was  in  his  sympathies  a  Con- 
serratJve,  and  could  not  go  all  lengths  with  the  Radical  opposi- 
tion to  Ferdinand  VII.,  whom  he  served  after  his  restoration. 
When  the  king  died,  Narvaez  became  one  of  the  Conservative 
supporters  of  Isabel  II.    He  achieved  great  popularity  by  his 
victory  over  Gomez,  the  Carlist  general,  near  Arcos,  in  November 
i6j6,  and  after  clearing  La  Mancha  of  brigands  by  a  vigorous 
policy  of  suppression  in  1838  he  was  sppointed  captain-general 
of  Old  Castile,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  reserve. 
In  1840,  for  the  part  he  had  taken  at  Seville  in  the  insurrection 
against  Espartero  and  the  Progresista  party,  he  was  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  France,   where,  in  conjunction  with  Maria 
Crittioa,  be  planned  the  expedition  of  1843  which  led  to  the 
overthrow  of  his  adversary.    In  1844  he  be<»me  prime  minister, 
and  was  created  field-marshal  and  duke  of  Valencia,  but  his 
policy  was  too  reactionary  to  be  tolerated  long,  and  he  was 
oompeBed  to  quit  office  in  February  1846.   He  now  held  the  post 
of  ambassador  at  Paris,  until  again  called  to  preside  over  the 
Goondl  of    ministers   in    1847;  but   misunderstandings  with 
Matia  Crislina  led  to  his  resignation  in  the  followipg  year. 
His  ministry  succeeded  that  of  O'Donnell  for  a  short  time  in 
1S0-1857,  and  he  again  returned  to  power  for  a  few  months 
in  1864-186$.    He  unce  more  replaced  O'Donnell  in  July  1866, 
and  was  still  in  office  when  he  died  at  Madrid  on  the  23rd  of 
April  1868. 


Some  very  curious  noticet  of  Narvaez  may  be  found  in  the  letters' 
of  Prosper  Merimie  to  Panizzi  (1881).    For  his  general  poUcical 
career  see  Hermann  Baumgarten,  Gesckichte  Spanietu  v.  Ausbruck  d. 
franzdi.  Revol.  bis  attf  unsere  Taee  (1865-1871):  and  the  Uistoria 
ConUmporanea  of  Antonio  Piimla  (1871-1879). 

NARVIK  or  Victobiahavn,  a  seaport  on  the  OfoUn  Fjord  of 
the  north-west  coast  of  Norway,  in  Nordland  ami  (county), 
68**  30'  N.  It  is  wholly  modem,  developed  by  the  construction 
and  completion  (1903)  of  the  Ofoten  railway,  the  most  northerly 
in  the  world.  Tliere  are  extensive  quays,  from  which  is  shipped 
the  iron  ore  from  the  rich  districts  traversed  by  the  line.  Narvik 
is  167  m.  N.W.  of  Gellivara,  and  982  N.  by  W.  of  Stockholm  by 
the  riulway.  In  summer  express  trains  cover  the  whole  distance 
in  two  days.  Narvik  is  a  convenient  point  from  which  to  visit 
the  beautiful  Lofoten  Islands. 

NARWHAU  the  Scandinavian  name  of  a  cetacean  {Monodon 
moHoceros),  characterized  by  the  presence  in  the  male  of  a  long 
horo-like  tusk.  In  the  adult  of  both  sexes  there  are  only  two 
teeth,  both  in  the  upper  jaw,  which  lie  horizontally  side  by  side, 
and  in  the  female  remain  throughout  life  concealed  in  cavities 
of  the  bone.  In  the  male  the  right  tooth  usually  remains  similarly 
concealed,  but  the  left  is  immensely  developed,  attaining  a  length 
equal  to  more  than  half  that  of  the  entire  animaL  In  a  narwhal 
12  ft.  long,  from  snout  to  end  of  tail,  the  exserted  portion  of  the 
tusk  may  measure  6  or  7  and  occasionally  8  ft.  in  length.  It 
projects  horizontally  forwards  from  the  head  in  the  form  of  a 
cylindrical  or  slightly  tapering,  pointed  tusk,  composed  of  ivory,: 
with  a  central  cavity  reaching  almost  to  the  apex,  without 
enamel,  and  with  the  surface  marked  by  spiral  grooves  and 
ridges,  running  in  a  sinistral  direction.  Occasionally  both  left 
and  right  tusks  are  developed,  in  which  case  the  direction  of  the 
grooves  is  the  same  in  both.  No  instance  has  ever  been  met 
with  of  the  complete  development  of  the  right  tusk  associated 
with  a  rudimentary  condition  of  the  left.  In  young  animals 
several  small  additional  teeth  are  oresent,  but  these  usually 
disappear  soon  after  birth. 

liie  head  is  rather  short  and  rounded;  the  fore  limbs  or 
paddles  are  small  and  broad  compared  with  those  of  most 
dolphins;  and  (as  in  the  bduga)  a  dorsal  fin,  found  in  nearly  all 
other  members  of  the  group,  is  wanting.  The  general  colour  of 
the  surface  is  dark  grey  above  and  white  below,  variously 
marbled  and  spotted  with  shades  of  grey. 

The  narwhal  is  an  Arctic  whale,  frequenting  the  icy  drcum- 
polar  seas,  and  rarely  seen  south  of  65"  N.  lat.  Four  instances 
have,  however,  been  recorded  of  its  occurrence  on  the  British 
coasts,  one  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk  in  1588,  one  in  the  Firth  of 
Forth  in  1648,  one  near  Boston  in  Lincolnshire  in  1800,  while 
a  fourth  entangled  itself  among  rocks  in  the  Sound  of  Weesdale, 
Shetland,  in  September  1808.  Like  most  cetaceans  it  is  gregari- 
ous and  usually  met  with  in  "  schools  "  or  herds  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  individuals.  Its  food  appears  to  be  cuttlefishes,  smaJl 
fishes  and  crustaceans.  The  purpose  served  by  the  tusk — or 
"  hom  '* — ^is  not  known;  and  little  is  known  of  the  habits  of 
narwhals.  Scoresby  describes  them  as  "  extremely  playful, 
frequently  elevating  thdr  horns  and  crossing  them  with  each 
other  as  in  fendng."  They  have  never  been  known  to  charge  and 
pierce  the  bottom  of  ships  with  their  weapons,  as  the  swordfish 
does.  -  The  name  "  sea-unicora  "  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
narwhal.  The  ivory  of  which  the  tusk  is  composed  is  of  very 
good  quality,  but  owing  to  the  central  cavity,  only  filled  for  the 
manufacture  of  objects  of  small  size.  The  entire  tusks  are 
sometimes  used  for  decorative  purposes,  and  are  of  considerable, 
though  fluctuating,  value.     (See  Cetacea.)  (W.  H.  F.) 

NASCIMENTO,  FRANCISCO  MANOEL  DB  (X734'*i8i9). 
Portuguese  poet,  better  known  by  the  literary  name  of  Filinte 
Elysio,  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Marqueza  de  Alorna,  was  the 
reputed  son  of  a  Usbon  boat-owner.  In  his  early  years  be 
acquired  a  love  of  national  customs  and  traditions  which  his 
humanist  education  never  obliterated, 'while,  in  addition,  he 
learnt  to  know  the  whole  range  of  popular  literature  {litteratura 
de  eordel) — songs,  comedies,  knightly  stories  and  fairy  tales, 
which  were  then  printed  in  loose  sheets  (Jolkas  w^antes)  and  sold 
by  the  blind  in  the  streets  of  the  capital.    These  circumstances 
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explain  the  richness  of  his  vocabulary,  and  Joined  to  an  ardent 
patriotism  they  fitted  him  to  become  the  herald  of  the  literary 
revival  known  as  Romanticism,  which  was  inaugurated  by  his 
distinguished  follower  Almeida  Garrett.  Nascimento  began  to 
write  verses  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  in 
1754,  and  shortly  afterwards  became  treasurer  of  the  Cha||as 
church  in  Lisbon.  He  led  a  retired  life,  and  devoted  his  time 
to  the  study  of  the  Latin  classics,  especially  Horace,  and  to  the 
society  of  literary  friends,  among  whom  were  numbered  some 
cultivated  foreign  merchants.  These  men  nourished  the  common 
ambition  to  restore  Camoens,  then  half  forgotten,  to  his  rightful 
place  as  the  king  of  the  Portuguese  Parnassus,  and  they  pro- 
claimed the  cult  of  the  Quinhentistas,  regarding  them  as  the  best 
poetical  models,  while  in  philosophy  they  accepted  the  teaching 
of  the  French  Encyclopaedists. 

Nascimentp's  first  publication  was  a  version  of  one  of 
Metastasio's  operas,  and  his  early  work  consisted  mainly  of 
translations.  Though  of  small  volume  and  merit,  it  sufficed 
to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  his  brother  bards.  At  this  time  the 
Arcadia  was  working  to  restore  good  taste  and  purify  the 
language  of  gallicisms,  but  the  members  of  this  society  forgot 
the  traditions  of  their  own  land  in  their  desire  to  imitate  the 
classics.  Nascimento  and  other  writers  who  did  not  belong 
to  the  Arcadia,  formed  themselves  into  a  rival  group,  which  met 
at  the  Ribeira  das  N&os,  and  the  two  bodies  attacked  one 
another  in  rhyme  without  restraint,  until  the  "  war  of  the  poets," 
as  it  was  called,  ended  with  the  collapse  of  the  Arcadia.  Nasci- 
mento now  conceived  a  strong  but  platonic  affection  for  D. 
Maria  de  Almeida,  afterwards  Condessa  da  Ribeira,  sister  of 
the  famous  poetess  the  Marqueza  de  Aloma.  This  lady  sang 
the  chansonnettes  he  wrote  for  her,  and  their  poetical  intercourse 
drew  from  him  some  lyrics  of  profound  emotion.  This  was 
the  happiest  epoch  of  his  life,  but  it  did  not  last  long.  The 
accession  of  D.  Maria  I.  inaugurated  an  era  of  reaction  against 
the  spirit  and  reforms  of  Pombal,  and  religious  succeeded  to 
political  intolerance.  In  June  1778  Nasdmento  was  denounced 
to  the  Inquisition  on  the  charge  of  having  given  vent  to  heterodox 
opinions  and  read  "  the  works  of  modem  philosophers  who 
follow  natural  reason."  The  tribunal  held  a  secret  inquiry,  and 
without  giving  him  an  opportimity  of  defence  issued  an  order 
for  his  arrest,  which  was  to  take  pla<5s  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  14th  of  July.  He  had  received  a  wamingf  and  succeeded 
in  escaping  to  the  house  of  a  French  merchant,  Verdier,  where 
he  lay  hid  for  eleven  days,  at  the  end  of  which  his  friend  the 
Marques  de  Marialva  put  him  on  board  a  Frsnch  ship  which 
carried  him  to  Havre.  Nasdmento  took  up  his  residence  in 
Paris,  and  his  first  years  there  passed  pleasantly  enough.  Soon, 
however,  his  drcumstances  changed  for  the  worse.  He  recdved 
the  news  of  the  confiscation  of  his  property  by  the  Inquisition; 
and  though  he  strove  to  support  himself  by  teaching  and  writing 
he  could  hardly  make  both  ends  meet.  In  179a  his  admirer 
Antom'o  de  Araujo,  afterwards  Conde  de  Barca,  then  Portuguese 
minister  to  Holland,  offered  the  poet  the  hospitality  of  his  house 
at  the  Hague,  but  neither  the  country,  the  people,  nor  the 
language  were  congenial,  and  when  his  host  went  to  Paris  on  a 
diplomatic  mission  in  1797  Nasdmento  accompanied  him,  and 
spent  the  resi  of  his  life  inland  near  the  French  capital.  He 
retained  to  the  end  an  intense  love  of  country,  which  made  him 
wish  to  die  in  Portugal,  and  in  1796  a  royal  decree  permitting 
his  return  there  and  ordering  the  restoration  of  his  goods  was 
issued,  but  delays  occurred  in  its  execution,  and  the  flight  of 
the  court  to  the  Braxils  as  a  result  of  the  French  invasion  finally 
dashed  his  hopes.  Before  this  the  Conde  de  Barca  had  obtained 
him  a  commission  from  the  Portuguese  government  to  translate 
the  De  Rebus  Emanudis  of  Osorio;  the  assistance  of  some 
fellow-countrymen  in  Paris  carried  him  through  his  last  years, 
which  were  cheered  by  the;  friendship  of  his  biographer  and 
translator  Alexandre  San^  and  of  the  Lusophil  Ferdinand 
D6nis.  Lamartine  addressed  an  ode  to  him;  he  enjoyed  the 
esteem  of  Chateaubriand;  and  bis  admirers  at  home,  who 
imitated  him  extensively,  were  called  after  him  Os  FUintistas. 
Exile  and  suffering  had  enlarged  his  ideas  and  given  him  a  sense 


of  reality,  making  his  best  poems  those  he  wrote  between  the 
ages  of  seventy  and  eighty-five,  and  when  he  passed  away,  it 
was  recognized  that  Portugal  had  lost  her  foremost  contempo- 
rary poet. 

Garrett  declared  that  Nasdmento  was  worth  an  academy  in 
himself  by  his  knowledge  of  the  language,  adding  that  no  poet 
since  Camoens  had  rendered  it  such  valtutble  services;  but  his 
truest  title  to  fame  is  that  he  brought  literature  once  more  into 
touch  with  the  life  of  the  nation.  By  his  life,  as  by  his  works, 
Nasdmento  links  the  i8th  and  X9th  centuries,  the  Neo-Classical 
period  with  Romantidsm.  Wieland's  Oberon  and  Chateau- 
briand's Martyrs  opened  a  new  world  to  him,  and  his  contos 
or  scenes  of  Portuguese  life  have  a  real  romantic  flavour;  they 
are  the  most  natural  of  his  compositions,  though  his  noble 
patriotic  odes — those  "  To  Neptune  speaking  to  the  Portuguese  " 
and  "  To  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  United  States  " — 
are  the  most  quoted  and  admired.  On  leaving  Portugal,  he 
abandoned  the  use  of  rhyme  as  cramping  freedom  of  thought 
and  expression;  nevertheless  his  highly  polished  verses  are 
generally  robust  to  hardness  and  overdone  with  archaisms. 
His  translations  from  Latin,  French  and  Italian,  are  accurate 
though  harsh,  and  his  renderings  of  Racine  and  the  Fables  of 
Lafontaine  entirely  lack  the  simplicity  and  grace  of  the  originals. 
But  Nasdmento's  blank  verse  translation  of  the  Martyrs  is  in 
many  ways  superior  to  Chateaubriand's  prose. 

BiBLiocRAPHY.^The  most  useful  edition  of  his  collected  works 
is  that  in  2a  vola.,  Lisbon,  1836-1840.  See  Innocencio  da  Silva, 
Diuwnario  biUiographico  Portugiut,  n.  4^6-457  and  ix.  333-336 ; 
-also  Filinto  Etysio  e  a  nto  Epoca,  by  Perein  da  Silva  (Rio,  1891); 
and  FUinto  Eiysio^  by  Dr  TheophUo  Braga  (Oporto,  1891). 

CE.P*.) 

NASBBT,  a  village  of  Northamptonshire,  En^aad,  7  m 
S.S.W.  of  Market  Haxborough,  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  battle  of 
June  X4, 1645,  which  dedd^  the  issue  of  the  first  Civil  War  (see 
Great  Rebellion).  The  army  of  King  Charles  I.  was  less  than 
xo,ooo  strong,  while  the  "  New  Modd  "  army  of  the  parliament, 
conunanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  niunbered  some  xjpoo^ 
yet  it  was  not  without  considerable  hopes  of  victory  that  Uie 
Royalists  drew  up  for  battle,  for  although  Lieutenant-General 
Cromwell  had  made  the  New  Model  cavalry  formidable  indeed, 
the  Royalist  foot  had  become  professionaliiBed  in  several  yean 
of  war,  whereas  the  Parliamentarian  foot  was  newly  oiganxscd, 
and  in  part  at  least  but  half-trained.  Fairfax  and  Cromwdl, 
however,  were  still  more  confident,  and  with  better  reason. 
The  battlefield  lies  between  Naseby  and  Sibbertoft  (3  m.  N. 
of  Naseby)  and  is  an  undulating  ridge  which,  near  the  centre 
of  England,  forms  the  "  divide  "  between  the  Avon  and  the 
Welland  rivers.  Across  this  ridge  the  two  armies  were  drawn 
up,  the  New  Model  fadng  north  and  the  king's  army  south, 
the  horse  on  the  flanks  and  the  foot  in  the  centre  in  each  army. 

At  the  first  shock  the  Royal  foot  asserted  its  superiority  over 
the  opposing  infantry,  four  out  of  five  regiments  in  the  first 
line  were  broken,  and  Skippon,  the  major-general  of  the  foot, 
was  wounded.    But  Fairiax's  regiment  hdd  its  ground,  until 
the  second  line  of  infantry  advanced  and  re-established  the  front. 
Meantime  the  Royalist  right  wing  of  horse,  led  by  Prince  Ropert, 
had  completely  routed  the  horse  of  Colonel  I  eton  which  opposed 
them.    But  the  victors  as  usual  indulged  in  a  disorderiy  pursuit, 
and  attempted  to  overpower  the  baggage  guard  of  the  enemy 
near  Naseby  village.    Their  incoherent  attack  was  repulsed, 
and  when  Rupert,  gathering  as  many  of  his  men  as  he  could, 
returned  to  the  battlefield,  the  dedsive  stroke  had  been  ddivcred 
by  Cromwell  and  the  right  wing  of  Parliamentary  horse.     In 
front  of  him,  in  somewhat  broken  ground,  was  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale's  cavalry,  which  the  lieutenant-general  with  his  own 
well-trained  regiments  scattered  after  a  short,  fierce  encounter. 
Cromwell's  "  godly  "  troopers  did  not  scatter  in  pursuit.    A 
few  squadrons  were  ordered  to  keep  the  fugitives  on  the  run,  and 
with  the  rest,  and  such  of  Ireton's  broken  troops  as  he  could 
gather,  Cromwell  attacked  the  Royalist  centre  in  rear  while 
Fairfax  and  his  foot  pressed  it  in  front.    Gradually  the  Royalist 
infantry,  inferior  in  numbers,  was  disintegrated  into  small  groups, 
which  surrendered  one  after  the  other.   But  one  brigade,  called 
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tlie  "  BhieoMti,"  hdd  out  to  tfafe  I&t,  and  was  finally  broken 
by  a  combined  cfaarse  of  Fairfax's  raiment  of  foot,  led  by 
Croimrdl,  and  the  general't  personal  escort,  led  by  Fairfax 
hinaelf,  who  captured  a  cdour  with  his  own  hand.  The  remnant 
of  the  king's  army,  re-formed  by  Rupert,  stood  inactive  and 
irresdlute  while  its  infantry  was  being  destroyed  and  then  fled. 
The  spoib  included  too  standards  and  colours  and  the  king's 
private  papers.  But  more  important  than  trophies  was  the 
pnctical  annihilation  of  the  last  field  army  of  which  the  king 
disposed.  Half  the  Ro3ralists  were  captured,  and  about  xooo 
fdl,  in  the  battle  and  the  pursuit  which  followed  it.  In  addition 
all  the  artillery  and  the  muskets  (to  the  number  of  8000)  and 
uuDonition  without  which  the  king  could  scarcely  create  a  new 
inny,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

lliSH,  RICHARD  (1674-1762),  English  dandy,  better  known 
as  **  Beau  Nash,"  was  bom  at  Swansea  on  the  i8th  of  October 
1674.  He  was  descended  from  an  old  family  of  good  position, 
but  his  fatlier  from  straitetied  means  had  become  partner  in  a 
^aas  business.  Young  Nash  was  educated  at  Carmarthen 
gnnunar  school  and  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  He  obtained  a 
commissbn  in  the  army,  which,  however,  he  soon  exchanged  for 
the  study  of  law  at  the  Temple.  Here  among  "  wits  and  men 
of  plessuxt "  he  came  to  be  accepted  as  an  authority  in  regard 
to  dress,  manners  and  style.  When  the  members  of  the  Inns  of 
(^oort  entertained  William  III.  after  his  accession,  Nash  was 
chosen  to  conduct  the  pageant  at  the  Middle  Temple.  This  duty 
he  perfonned  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  king  that  he 
was  offered  knighthood,  but  be  declined  the  honour,  unless 
accompanied  by  a  pension.  As  the  king  did  not  take  the  hint, 
Nash  found  it  necessary  to  turn  gamester.  The  pursuit  of  his 
oOing  led  him  in  2705  to  Bath,  where  he  had  the  good  fortune 
almost  immediately  to  succeed  Captain  Webster  as  master  of  the 
cocnooies.  His  qualificatimu  for  such  a  position  were  unique, 
aad  under  his  authority  reforms  were  introduced  which  rapidly 
seemed  to  Bath  a  leading  position  as  a  fashionable  watering-place. 
He  drew  tip  a  new  code  of  rules  for  tHe  regulation  of  balls  and 
asRmblies,  abolished  the  habit  of  wearing  swords  in  places 
of  pobiic  amusement  and  brought  duelling  into  disrepute, 
iadoced  gentlemen  to  ad<^t  shoes  and  stockings  in  parades  and 
assemblia  instead  of  boots,  reduced  refractory  chairmen  to 
nhdUssioo  and  dvility,  and  introduced  a  tariff  for  lodgings. 
Thmogh  his  exertions  a  handsome  assembly-room  was  also 
occted,  and  the  streets  and  public  buildings  were  greatly 
improved.  Nash  adopted  an  outward  state  corresponding  to  his 
Doodnal  dignity.  He  wore  an  immense  white  hat  as  .a  sign  of 
oflke,  and  a  dress  adorned  with  rich  embroidery,  and  drove  in 
a  chariot  with  six  greys,  laced  lackeys  and  French  horns.  When 
the  act  of  parliament  against  gambling  was  passed  in  1745,  he 
«as  deprived  of  an  easy  though  uncertain  means  of  subsistence, 
hot  the  oorpocation  afterwards  granted  him  a  pension  of  six  score 
pnaeas  a  year,  which,  with  the  sale  of  his  snuff-boxes  and  other 
trinkets,  enabled  him  to  support  a  certain  faded  splendour 
tin  his  death  on  the  3xd  of  February  1762.  He  was  honoured 
with  a  public  funeral  at  the  expense  of  the  town.  Notwith- 
standing his  vanity  and  impertinence,  the  tact,  energy  and 
sapeificial  devemess  of  Nash  won  him  the  patronage  and  notice 
of  the  great,  while  the  success  of  his  ceremonial  rule,  as  shown 
ia  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  town,  secured  him  the  gratitude 
of  the  corporation  and  the  people  generally.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  personality,  and  considerably  more  able  than  peau 
Bnumnell,  whose  prototype  he  was. 

See  Lewis  Melville.  BcA  undtr  Bmu  Nask  (1908).  with  full  list  of 
aathoritics;  Oltver  Goldsmith.  Life  of  Richard  Ntuh  (1763).  See 
%bo  GmlloMmV  Matatiiu  (1763;;  London  Maganno,  vol.  xxxi.; 
"  Ihe  Mooardi  of  Bath  "  In  Biadewood's  Mapuint,  voL  xlviiL 

lASHB  (or  Nash),  THOMAS  (z  567-1601),  English  poet, 
playwri^t  and  pamphleteer,  was  bom  at  Lowestoft  in  1567. 
His  father  bek>nged  to  an  old  Herefordshire  family,  and  is 
vagndy  described  as  a  "  minister."  Nashe  spent  nearly  seven 
ytin,  1582  to  r589,  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  taking 
his  B JL  degree  in  r  585-1 586.  On  leaving  the  university  he  tried, 
liU  Cntoc  and  Karlowc,  to  make  his  living  in  London  by 


literature.  It  b  probable  that  his  first  effort  was  The  A  natomU  of 
Ahsuriitie  (1589)  which  was  perhaps*  written  at  Cambridge, 
although  be  refers  to  it  as  a  forthcoming  publication  in  his 
preface  to  Greene's  Menapkon  (i  589).  In  this  preface,  addressed 
to  the  gehtlemen  students  of  both  universities,  he  makes  boister- 
ous ridicule  of  the  bombast  of  Thomas  Kyd  and  the  English 
hexameters  of  Richard  Stanihurst,  but  does  not  forget  the  praise 
of  many  good  books.  Nashe  was  really  a  journalist  bom  out  of 
due  time;  he  boasts  of  writing  "  as  fast  as  his  hand  could  trot "; 
he  had  a  brilliant  and  |»cturcsque  style  which,  he  was  careful  to 
explain,  was  entirely  original;  and  in  addition  to  his  keen  sense 
of  the  ridiculous  he  had  an  abundance  of  miscellaneous  learning. 
As  there  was  no  market  for  his  gifts  he  fared  no  better  than  the 
other  university  wits  who  wero  trying  to  live  by  letters.  But 
he  found  an  opening  for  his  ready  wit  and  keen  sarcasm  in 
the  Martin  Marprelate  controversy.  His  share  in  this  war  of 
pamphlets  cannot  now  be  accurately  determined,  but  he  has, 
with  inore  or  less  probability,  been  credited  with  the  following: 
A  Countercuffe given  to  Martin  Junior  (1589),  Martins  Months 
Minde  (1589),  The  Relume  oj  the  renowned  Cavaliero  Pasquitt 
and  his  Meeting  with  Marforius  (i  589),  The  First  Parte  of  Pasquils 
Apologie  (1590),  and  An  Almond  for  a  Parrot  (1590).  He  edited 
an  unauthorised  edition  of  Sidney's  poems  with  an  enthusiastic 
preface  in  1591,  and  A  WonderfuU  AstrologicaU  Prog^oslicaUon, 
in  ridicule  of  the  almanac-makers,  by  "  Adam  Fouleweather," 
which  appeared  in  the  same  year,  has  been  attributed  to  him. 
Pi^u  Penilesse,  His  Sup^ication  to  the  Divell^  published  in  1592, 
shows  us  his  power  as  a  humorous  critic  of  national  nuizmerst  and 
tells  incidentally  how  hard  he  found  it  to  live  by  the  pen.  It 
seems  to  Pierce  a  monstrous  thing  that  brainless  dradges  wax 
fat  while  "  the  seven  liberal  sciences  and  a  good  leg  will  scarce 
get  a  scholar  bread  and  cheese."  In  this  pamphlet,  too,  Nashe 
began  his  attacks  upon  the  Harveys  by  *«*««^««g  Richard, 
who  had  written  contemptuously  of  hU  preface  to  Greene's 
Menaphon.  Greene  died  in  September  1592,  and  Richard's 
brother,  Gabriel  Harvey,  at  once  attacked  his  mem<ny  in  his 
Poure  Letters t  at  the  same  time  adversely  criticizing  Pierce 
Penilesse,  Nashe  replied,  both  for  Greene  and  for  himself, 
in  Strange  Newes  of  the  interupting  certaine  Letters,  better  known, 
from  the  running  title,  as  Fours  Letters  Confuted  (1592),  in  which 
all  the  Harveys  are  violently  attacked.  The  autumn  of  1592 
Nashe  seems  to  have  spent  at  or  near  Croydon,  where  he  wrote 
his  satirical  masque  of  Summers  Last  Will  and  Testament  at 
a  safe  distance  from  London  and  the  plague.  He  afterwards 
lived  for  some  noonths  in  the  Isle  of  Wi^t  under  the  patronage 
of  Sir  George  Carey,  the  governor.  In  1593  he  wrote  Christs 
Teares  over  Jerusalem,  in  the  first  edition  of  which  he  made 
friendly  overtures  to  Gabriel  Harvey.  These  were,  however, 
in  a  second  edition,  published  in  the  following  year,  replaced 
by  a  new  attack,  and  two  years  later  appeared  the  most  violent 
of  his  tracts  against  Harvey,  Have  with  you  to  Scjron^walden, 
or,  Gahriell  Harveys  Hunt  is  up  (1596).  In  1599  the  controversy 
was  suppressed  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  After 
Marlowe's  death  Nashe  prepared  his  friend's  unfinished  tragedy 
of  Dido  (1596)  for  the  stage.  In  the  next  year  he  was  in  trouble 
for  a  play,  now  lost,  called  The  Ids  of  Vogs,  for  only  part  of 
which,  however,  he  seems  to  have  been  responsible.  The 
"seditious  and  slanderous  matter"  contained  in  this  play 
induced  the  authorities  to  close  for  a  time  the  theatre  at  which 
it  had  been  performed,  and  the  dramatist  was  put  in  the  Fleet 
prison.  Besides  his  pamphlets  and  his  play-writing,  Nashe 
turned  his  energies  to  novel-writing.  He  may  be  regarded  as  the 
pioneer  in  the  Ehglfsh  novel  of  adventure.  He  published  in 
1594  The  Unfortunate  Traveller,  Or  the  Life  of  Jach  Wilton,  the 
history  of  an  ingenious  page  who  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Tirouenne,  and  afterwaids  travelled  in  Italy  with  the  earl  of 
Surrey.  It  tells  the  story  of  the  earl  and  Fair  CSeraldine, 
describes  a  tournament  held  by  Surrey  at  Florence,  and  relates 
the  adventures  of  Wilton  and  his  mistress  Diamante  at  Rome 
after  the  earl's  return  to  England.  The  detailed,  realistic 
manner  in  which  Nashe  relates  his  improbable  fiction  resembles 
that  of  Defoe.    His  last  work  is  entitled  Lenten  Stuffe{jS99) 
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and  ii  nomiiiany  "  in  pnlie  of  the  red  herring,"  but  rally  a 
description  of  Yarmouth,  to  which  pbce  he  had  reUxed  after- 
his  imprisonment,  written  in  the  best  style  of  a  '^^  special  corre- 
spondent." Naahe's  death  is  referred  to  in  Thomaa  Dekker's 
Kmg/U^s  Cm^itring  (1607),  a  kind  of  sequel  to  Piarce  FemUsse, 
He  is  there  represented  as  joining  his  boon  companions  in  the 
Qysian  fields  "  still  haunted  with  the  sharp  and  satiricsl  spirit 
that  foUowed  him  here  upon  earth."  Had  his  patrons  under- 
stood  their  duty,  he  would  not,  he  said,  have  shortened  his  days 
1^  keq>ing  company  with  pickled  herrings.  It  may  therefore 
be  reasonably  supposed  that  he  died  from  eating  bad  andin-- 
suffident  food.  The  date  of  his  death  is  filed  1^  an  elegy  on  him 

printed  in  Fitzg^brey's  Affamae  (1601). 

The  worio  of  Thomas  Nashe  were  edited  bv'Dr  A.  B.  Graetrt  m 
1881-1885,  and  more  recently  by  RonaM  B.  McKerrow  <I9<H)* 
An  acooont  of  his  woric  as  a  novdist  may  be  found  in  the  Bmgitsh 
Hcfod  M  Ae  Time  ef  Shakespeare,  by  J.  j.  Juasefand  (Eng .  trans.. 
1890).  The  VnSertmiaie  TraaeUer  was  edited  with  an  mtroductioa 
by  Edmund  Goase  in  189a.  See  alao  "  Nash's  Unfortunate  Traveller 
und  Head's  Enf^ish  Rogue,  die  bdden  Hauptvertreter  des  engUachen 
Schelmenromans.'*  by  W.  KoOmann  in  An^  (Halle,  voL  boi.,  1899, 
pp.  81-140). 

HASHUA,  a  dty  and  one  of  the  county  seats  of  Hillsboro 
county,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A.,  at  the  confluence  ol  the  Nashua 
and  Merrinaac  rivers,  55  m.  S.SX.  of  Concord  and  40  m.  N.W.  of 
Boston  by  EsiL  Fop.  (1890)  X9,3xx;  (1906)  23,898,  of  whom 
8093  were  fordgn-bom;  (19x0  census)  36,005.  Nashua  is 
served  by  the  Boston  8c  Maine  railroad,  whose  several  divisions 
centring  here  give  the  dty  oommerdal  importance,  and  by 
electric  lines  to  Hudson,  Litchfield,  PeUuixn,  Dracut  and 
Tyngsboro.  The  area  of  the  dty  in  1906  was  30*  7  xsq.ixL  To  the 
N.,W.  and  S.W.  of  the  dty  there  are  beautiful  hills  and  mouur 
tains.  The  church  of  Saint  Francis  Xavier  and  the  First  Con- 
gregational church  are  architecturally  iwteworthy.  The  dty  has 
a  soldiers'  monument,  a  public  library,  a  court  house  and  two 
hospitals.  There  is  a  United  States  fish  hatchery  here,  and  until 
after  the  close  of  the  x8th  century  fishing  was  the  prindpal 
industry  of  the  place,  as  manufacturing  is  now.  Water-power  is 
furnished  by  the  Nashua  river  and  by  Salmon  Brook,  and  the 
dty  b  extensively  engsged  in  manufactures,  notably  cotton  goods, 
boots,  shoes,  and  foundry  and  machine-shop  products.  Tlie 
value  of  the  dt/s  factory  products  increased  from  $10,096,064 
in  X900  to  $13,858,383  in  1905,  or  37*4 %>  And  in  1905  Nashua 
ranked  second  among  the  manufacturing  dties  of  Uie  state. 
Nashua  is  one  of  the  ddest  intierior  settlements  of  the  state.  Tlie 
first  settlement  here  was  established  about  1665;  and  in  1673  the 
tomuhip  of  Dunstable  was  incorporated  by  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts.  In  X74X,  when  the  boundary  between  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hsmpsbire  was  settled,  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
portion  of  Dunstable  was  transferred  to  New  Hampshire;  five 
years  later  it  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  that  state;  and 
in  1803  the  settlement,  originally  known  as  Indian  Head,  was 
incorporated  as  a  village  under  the  name  of  Nashua,  and  in  1836 
the  township  of  Dunstable  also  recdvcd  the  name  Nashua.  The 
town  of  Nadiville  was  set  Kput  from  the  town  of  Nashua  in  1843, 
but  the  two  towns  were  united  under  a  dty  charter  obtained  in 
1853.  In  Z795  the  first  stage  coach  was  run  through  here  from 
Boston  to  Amherst,  and  at  about  the  same  time  a  canal  was 
built  around  Pawtucket  Falls  on  the  Merrimac  at  LowelL  In 
1833  a  manufacturing  company  was  formed,  which  at  once  began 
to  devebp  the  water-power  and  in  1835  erected  the  first  cotton 
mi|L   Thirteen  years  later  the  Nashua  &  Lowdl  railroad  (now 

leased  to  the  Boston  &  Maine)  first  reached  Nashua. 

See  The  History  pf  the  City  pf  Nashua^  edited  by  E.  E.  Psrker 
(Nadiua,  1897). 

HABHYILLB,  the  capital  d  Teniiessee,  U.S.A.,  and  the 
county-seat  of  Davidson  county,  on  the  Cumberland  rivers  x86  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Louisville;  Kentucky.  Pop..  (1890)  76,168;  (1900) 
80,865,  of  whom  3037  were  fordgn-bom  and  30,044  were  negroes; 
(1910  census)  110,364.  Nashville  is  served  by  the  Tennessee 
Central,  the  Louisville  &  NashviUe,  and  the  NashyiUe,  (^lat- 
tanooga  &  St  Louis  railways,  and  by  several  steamboat  lines. 
.The  Cumberland  river  is  crossed  here  by  four  foot-bridges. 
KashviUe  is  situated  on  and  between  hills  and  bluffs  in  an  un- 


dulating valley;  its  streets  are  paved  with  brick  or  granite 
blocks  in  the  business  sertion  and  mafsrfamiff.cd  or  paved  with 
aH>halt  in  the  residentiul  sections.  The  dty  has  fine  public 
bidldings,  many  handsome  residences,  and  several  beautiful 
parks.  The  prindpal  building  is  the  State  House,  a  fine  example 
<4  pure  GrediL  architecture,  on  the  most  prominent  hill-top,  with 
a  tower  305  ft.  in  heifl^t.  On  the  grounds  about  it  area  bronze 
equestrian  statue  of  Andrew  Jackson,  by  (Hark  Mills  (x8x  5-1883), 
and  the  tomb  of  President  James  K.  P<^,  who  lived  in  Nashville. 
Other  prominent  buildings  and  Institutions  are  the  United 
States  Government  Building,  the  County  Court  House,  the  City 
Hall,  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  the  Tennessee  Industrial 
School,  the  Sute  Library,  the  Library  of  the  Sute  Historical 
Sodety  housed  in  Watkins  Institute;  a  Carnegie  library,  park 
buildings,  the  State  Penitentiary,  VoidAme  Theatre,  the  Board 
of  Trade  BuiUing,  the  Gty  Hospital,  the  St  Thomas  Hospital 
(Roman  (Catholic),  and,  near  the  dty,  a  Confederate  Soldiers' 
Home  and  a  State  Hoqsital  for  the  Insane.  Qeven  miles  east  of 
thedty  is  the  "  Hennitage,"  which  was  the  residence  of  Presid^t 
Andrew  Jackson. 

The.grounds  of  the  Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition  of  1897 
(commemoratixig  the  admission  of  Tennessee  into  the  Union)  on 
the  west  border  of  the  dty  now  constitute  Centennial  Park,  in 
which  still  stand  the  r^roduced  Parthenon  of  Athens,  the 
History  Building,  which  in  general  outline  is  a  reproduction  oC 
the  Erectheum  and  contains  a  museum  and  an  art  gallery,  and  « 
monument  to  the  memory  of  James  Robertson  (X741-X814),  the 
founder  of  the  dty.  Besides  tUs  there  are  four  other  pariEa:Glea- 
dale  Park  in  the  south  section,  a  place  of  much  natural  beauty; 
Shdby  Park,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  dty,  fronting  the  ixver; 
Watkins  Park,  on  the  north;  and  Cumberiand  Driving  Park. 
In  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery  is  a  beautiful  Confederate  Soldiers' 
monument  surrounded  by  the  gnves  of  3ooo  Confederate  soldiers,. 
and  a  little  to  the  north  of  Uie  dty  is  a  National  Cemetery  in 
which  16,643  Federal  soldiers  are  buried,  the  names  of  47x1  of 
them  being  unknown. 

Nashville  is  one  of  the  foremost  educational  centres  ia  tlie 
Southern  states.    In  the  western  part  of  the  dty  b  Vaaderbilt 
University.    This  institution,  opened  in  1875,  is  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  wras 
named  in  honour  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  -  who  contributed 
$1,000,000  to  its  funds,  and  whose  son,  W.  H.  VanderbOt,  and 
grandsons,  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  and  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  gave  to 
the  university  about  $830,000.  It  b  coeducational  and  embraces 
an  academic  department,  a  biblical  department,  and  departments 
<^  engineering,  law,  medidne,  pharmacy  and  dentistry;  in  X909 
it  had  X35  instructors  and  959  students.    The  University  d 
Nashville  b  a  non-sectarian  institution  embracing  a  coUege 
department,  a  medical  department,  a  preparatory  department, 
and  the  (SeorgePeabody  College  for  Teachers;  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  North  Carolina  as  Davidson  Academy  in  1785 
and  under  the  laws  of  Tennessee  as  Cumberland  College  in  1806, 
and  the  present  name  was  adopted  in  1826.  The  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  an  important  part  of  the  institution,  wras 
opened  as  a  normal  school  in  1875;  in  1907-1908  it  had  an 
enrolment  (induding  the  stmimer  session)  of  647  students.    In 
X909  it  recdved  $x, 000,000  from  the  Peabody  Fund,  later  supple* 
mented  by  $350,000  from  the  state,  $300,000  from  the  dty  and 
$100,000  from  Da\'idson  couiUy.   The  University  of  Tennessee, 
located  mainly  at  Knoxville,  has  at  Nashville  its  medical  and 
dental  departments.    Ward  Seminaxy,  opened  in  1865,  Boeoobd 
College,  opened  in  1889,  and  Buford,  Behnont  and  Radnor  colleges 
are  all  non-sectarian  ii»titutions  of  Nashville  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women.   For  the  education  of  negroes  the  dty  has  Fisk 
University  (opened  in  x866,  incorporated  in  x867)»  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Misuonary  Association  and  the  Western 
Freedman's  Aid  Comminion  of  the  Congregational  Church  (iK>ted 
since  X87X  for  itsJubileeSingers,who  raised  money  for  Jubilee  Rail, 
finished  in  X876) ;  it  embraces  a  college  department,  a  preparatory 
department,  a  normal  department  and  departments  of  theology, 
music  and  physical  training;  and  Walden  University,  founded  as 
Central  Tennessee  College  in  x866,  under  the  aus(rfces  ol  the 
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ICetbodbt  Episcopal  Chwch,  and  embradni;  •  coHege  depart^ 
mcnt,  a  normal  dqiartineDt,  an  industrial  department,  and 
d^Mrtments  of  English,  oommeice,  law,  medicine,  dentistry, 
pharmacy;  mostc,  bible  training,  nurse  training  and  domestic 
science.  The  Baptist,  the  Methodist  Episo^  (South),  the 
Cumberiand  Presbyterian,  and  the  African  Baptist  and  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  churches  have  publishing  houses 
h  NashviUe. 

Hie  leading  manufactuict  of  the  dty  are  flour  and  grist  mill 
pfoducts  (valued-  at  l4,343,49x  In  1905),  lumber  and  timber 
tmducta — ^Nashville  is  one  of  the  greatest  hard  wood  markets  in 
tbe  United  States,  and  in  1905  the  value  ct  lumber  and  timber 
products  was  $z,i  19,16a  and  of  i^aning-mill  products,  $1,399,066 
— coostruction  and  repair  of  steam  lailway  cars  ($1^734,007  in 
190s),  tobacco  ($i,3XX|Oi9  in  1905),  fertilizaB  ($846,5x1  in  1905), 
BMn's  clothing  ($720,237  in  1905),  saddlexy,  harness,  aoap  and 
candles.  The  total  value  of  the  products  of  the  factories  increased 
from  $15,301,096  in  1900  to  $33,109,601  (i6*8%  ol  the  entire 
factory  product  of  the  state)  in  X905,  amounta  greater  than 
those  of  any  other  dty  in  the  state.  Nashville  has  a  large  trade 
in  grain,  cotton,  groceries,  dry  goods,  drugs,  and  bootaand  shoes. 
The  water-works  and  the  dectric  lighting  plant  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  munidpality. 

Nashville  was  founded  in  X780  aa  '*  the  mdvanoe  guard  of 
western  dvillsation  "  by  a  company  of  two  hundred  or  more 
pioneers  under  the  leadership  of  James  Robertson,  the  nearest 
settlement  bdng  at  the  time  about  three  hundred  miles  distant. 
When  &st  settled  it  was  named  Nashborough  in  honour  of  Abner 
Nash  (X7X6-1786),  who  was  at  the  time  governor  of  North  Caro- 
fina,  or  more  probably  in  honour  of  the  Revolutionary  general, 
Fssnds  Na^  (X720-X777),  a  brother  of  Abner,  killed  at  German- 
town;  but  when,  in  1784,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town  by  the 
North  Carolina  legislature  the  present  name  was  substituted. 
In  z8o6  Na^iviUe  was  chartered  as  a  dty.  Although  it  was  not 
Bade  tbe  cHMtal  of  the  state  until  1843,  the  le^olature  met  here 
frrai  x8i3  with  the  exception  of  the  period  from  18x5  to  1826. 
Ifai^  id  the  pioneers  of  Nashville  were  slain  by  the  Creek  and 
Cbeiokee  Indiana,  and  at  times  the  settlement  was  saved  from 
destruction  only  by  the  heroism  of  Robertson,  but  in  X794'the 
ssvagcs  were  dealt  a  crushing  blow  at  Nickojack  on  the  lower 
Tennessee  and  much  more  peaceful  relations  were  established. 
On  the  3rd  of  June  X850  a  convention,  known  as  the  Southern  or 
Na^viDe  Convention,  whoae  action  was  generally  considered 
a  threat  of  disuxuon,  met  here  to  consider  the  questions  at  issue 
brtweea  the  North  and  the  South.  Since  such  a  meeting  had 
fint  been  proposed  by  a  state  convention  of  Mississippi,  the 
famous  Compiomise  Measures  of  1850  had  been  introduced  in 
CoQgresa  and  the  support  of  the  movement  had  been  greatly 
weakened  thereby  except  in  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi. 
Nine  states,  however,  were  represented  by  about  xoo  delegates, 
mostly  Democrats,  and  the  convention  denounced  the  Wilmot 
Pkoviso,  and,  as  '^  an  extreme  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
Sooth,"  piomised  to  agree  that,  W.  of  Missouri,  there  should  be 
riav«y  only  in  the  territory  S.  of  36*36^  N.  lat.  At  an  adjourned 
nceting  in  November  it  expressed  its  dissatis^ction  with  the 
Compromise  Measures  of  (^ongresB^  and  asserted  the  right  of  the 
&Qth  to  secede. 

During  the  (Hvfl  War  KashviDe  waaat&st  bdd  by  the  Con- 
federates, bat  eariy  in  1863  it  waa  occupied  by  the  Federab, 
who  retaiiDed  possession  of  it  to  the  end.  The  battle  of  NashviUe 
was  fought  on  the  15th  and  x6th  of  December  1864  betireen 
the  Unjon  army  under  Major-(jen^  G.  H.  Thomas  and  the 
Confederates  nnder  Genexal  J.  B.  Hood.  The  Union  ddences 
csteaded  in  a  semfcirdc  round  NashviUe,  the,  flanks  on  the 
river  above  and  below.  Hood's  army  was  to  the  south-east, 
li^ttly  entxtached,  with  its  flanks  on  two  creeks  which  empty 
tntc  thedunberland  above  and  bdow  NashviDe.  Thispodtion 
he  desired  to  maintain  as  long  as  possible  so  as  to  gather  recruits 
and  supplies  in  safety.  If  Thomas,  whose  army  was  of  motley 
coDipositJOD,  attacked,  lie  hoped  to  ddeat  htm  and  to  enter 
iNasfaviUe  00  hb  heels.  Thomas^  however,  would  not  strike 
ttotilhebadhisannyoigantaed.  Then,  on  the  x^th«  he  emerged  I 


from  the  entrenchments  and  by  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  Con* 
federate  Idt  forced  back  Hood's  line  to  a  second  podtion  x|  m. 
to  the  south.  Hood,  having  detached  a  part  of  his  army,  dedrcd 
to  gain  time  to  brixtg  in  his  detachments  by  holding  this  line  for 
another  day.  Thomas,  however,  gave  him  no  respite.  On  the 
x6th  the  Union  army  deployed  in  front  of  him,  a^dn  over-li4>- 
ping  his  Idt  flank,  and  although  a  frontal  attack  was  repulsed, 
the  extendon  of  the  Federd  right  wing  compelled  Hood  to 
extend  his  own  lines  more  and  more.  Then  the  Federals  broke 
the  attenuated  line  of  defence  at  ita  left  centre,  and  Hood's 
army  drifted  away  in  disorder.  The  pursuit  was  vigorous, 
and  only  a  remnant  of  the  Confederate  forces  reassembled  at 
Cdttmbia,  40  m.  to  the  south,  whence  they  fell  back  without 
delay  behind  the  Tennessee. 

HASI,  JOIBPH  (x6th  centuxy),  Jewish  sTatesmsn  and  financier, 
was  born  in  Portugd  of  a  Jevdih  (Marano)  family.  Emigrating 
from  his  native  land,  he  founded  a  banking  house  in  Antwerp. 
Dtspitt  his  finandal  and  social  prosperity  there,  he  fdt  it  irk- 
some to  be  compelled  to  wear  the  guise  of  Catholicism,  and 
determined  to  settle  in  a  Mahommedan  land.  Afttr  two  troubled 
years  In  Venice,  Nad  betook  himself  to  Constantinople.  Here 
he  proclaimed  his  Judaism,  and  married  his  beautiful  cousin 
Reyna.  He  rapidly  rose  to  favour,  the  sultans  Suldman  and 
SeUm  promoting  him  to  high  office.  He  founded  a  Jewish  colony 
at  Tiberias  which  was  to  be  an  asylum  for  the  Jews  of  the  Roman 
Campagna.  In  1566  when  Selim  ascended  the  throne,  Nad  waa 
made  duke  of  Naxos«  He  had  deserved  wdl  of  Turkey,  for  he 
had  conquered  Cyprus  for  the  sultan.  Nad's  influence  was  so 
great  that  foreign  powers  often  negotiated  through  him  for 
concessfons  which  they  sought  from  the  sultan.  Thus  the 
emperor  of  (jermany,  Maximilian  n.,  entered  into  dizea  corre- 
spondence with  Nad;  William  of  Orange,  Sigismund  August  U., 
king  of  Poland,  also  conferred  with  him  on  politicd  questions 
of  moment.  On  the  death  of  Sdim  in  X574,  Nad  receded  from 
his  politicd  podtion,  but  retained  his  wedth  and  offices,  and 
passed  the  five  years  of  life  remaining  to  him  in  honoured 
tianquillity  at  Belvedere  (Constantino^).  He  died  in  1579. 
His  career  was  not  productive  ol  direct  results,  but.it  was  of 
great  mord  Importance^  It  was  one  of  the  tokens  of  the  new 
era  that  waa  to  dawn  forthe  Jews  as  trusted  public  ofl&dals 
and  as  members  of  the  state. 

See  Giaeta,  Hulory  0f  Uu  Jem  <Eng.  trans.),  vol  fv.  dis.  xvi.- 
xdL ;  Jtwifh  EiieychpMia,  ix.  173.  •  (I.  .A.) 

NA8IK,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  central 
division  of.  Bombay.  The  town  is  on  the  Godavari  river,  con- 
nected by  a  tramway  (s  m.)  with  Nasik  Road  raOway  station, 
X07  m.  N.E.  of  Bombay.  Fop.  (x9ox)  3x,49o.  It  is  a  very  holy 
place  of  Hindu  |»]gximage,  bdng  30  m.  from  the  source  of  the 
Godavari.  Shrines  and  temples  line  the  river  banks^  and  some 
stand  even  in  the  river.  In  the  vicinity  there  are  a  number 
of  sacred  caves,  amofig  which  those  of  Pandu  Lena  are  the  most 
noteworthy.  They  are  andent  Buddhist  .caves  dating  from  the 
3rd  century  bdore  Christ  to  the  6th  century  after:  There  are 
numerous  inscriptions  of  the  highest  historicd  vdue.  '  Nasik. 
has  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  brass-ware  and  mineral 
waters. 

The  DxBTUCT  OP  Nasik  bas  aa  area  of  5850  sq.  m.  With 
the  exceptioa  of  a  few  vfllages  in  the  west,  the  whole  district 
is  dtuated  on  a  tableland  from  X300  to  2000  fL  above  sea-levd. 
The  western  portion  is  hUly,  and  intersected  by  ravines,  and 
only  the  dmplest  kind  of  cultivation  is  posdble.  The  eastern 
tract  is  open,  fertile  and  wdl  cultivated.  The  Sahyadri  range 
stretches  from  north  to  south;  the  watoshed  is  formed  by  the 
Chander  range,  which  runs  east  and  west.  All  the  streams 
to  the  south  of  that  range  are  tributaries  of  the  Godavari.  To 
the  north  of  the  watershed,  the  Gima  and  its  tributary  the  Mosam 
flow  through  fertile  valleys  into  the  TaptL  The  district  generally 
is  destitute  of  trees,  and  the  forests  whidi  formerly  dothed  the 
Sabjradri  hills  have  neariy  disappeared;  efforts  are  now  bdng 
made  to  prevent  further  destruction,  and  to  redothe  some  of 
the  slopes.  The  district  contdns  severd  old  hUl  forts,  the  scenes 
of  many  engagements  during  the  Mahratta  waxs.  Nasik  district 
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in  the  decade.  The  prlodptl  cropi  ,     ..    ,,  .... 

oa-ieeds,  coHon  icd  sugar  one.  There  ire  ilu  ume  viotyudi 
oC  old  <Ul>,  and  much  gardea  cuIiivitioD.  Yeota  is  u  imponint 
cenln  for  weaving  tUk  and  cotton  goods.  There  iie  Oout-tmlli 
It  Milegaon,  tailnay  voiksbops  ai  Igilpuri,  and  cantoDcnenia 
at  Deolali  and  Malcgaon.  Ai  SbaniDpuc  ii  a  Chriitiin  village, 
wlih  ao  orphaiuge  of  the  C.M.S.,  founded  in  1854.  The  diiirict 
b  noised  by  the  main  line  and  tin  by  the  chord  tine  of  the  Cieat 

HlStB  KHOUtAD  (Na^  KhiUm),  Aba  Ha'in-ed-din  Nliir  b. 
Khosrau  <icB4-ioSS),  vtaose  turn  it  f^nw  wu  Hojiat,  the  £nt 
great  didactic  poet  of  Penis,  ma  Irarn,  according  to  bii  om 
ststenent,  a.H.  394  (^il.  1004),  at  Kubtdiytn.  near  Balkli  in 
Kluulsln.  The  £nt  fony-two  years  ol  bis  life  ue  obscure; 
we  leam  from  bddental  remaiki  o[  hi*  that  be  was  a  Sunnite, 
probably  accordiog  to  the  Hanifite  rite,  well  versed  in  all  the 
branches  of  DsturaJ  science,  in  medldne,  msthemallca,  astronomy 
and  astrology,  in  Greek  phUoaopliy.  and  the  interpretation  of 
the  Koran;  that  be  was  much  addicted  to  worldly  pleasures, 
capedaily  to  accsiive  wine  drinking.  He  had  studied  Aimtuc, 
Turkish,  Greek,  the  vernacular  languages  of  India  and  Siod, 
and  perhaps  even  Hebrew;  be  had  viuted  MultOn  and  Lahore, 
and  the  splendid  Ghanuvide  courf  under  Sultin  MahmDd, 
Firdousl's  patron.    Later  on  he  chose  Mi 


(a.ci.  1045)  he  appears  as  fioandal  secretary  and  revenue 
collector  of  tbe  Scljak  sultan  Toghnd  Beg,  or  ntber  of  his  biother 
Jighir  Beg,  the  emir  of  Khorfs«n,  who  bsd  conquered  Herv 
in  io]T-  About  this  time,  hispired  by  a  heavenly  vnice  (which 
he  pretends  to  have  hetrd  hi  a  dreain),  he  abjured  all  Iheluiuries 
ol  lile,  and  resolved  upon  ■  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  shrine*  of 
Mecca  and  Medina,  hoping  to  find  there  the  solution  of  all  his 
religious  doubt*.  The  giajiliic  description  of  this  journey  is 
contained  in  the  Safanima,  which  posvnts  a  ^ledal  value 
among  boc^  ol  tnve),  shice  it  contains  the  most  authentic 
account  of  the  state  of  tbe  Mussulman  world  in  the  puddle  of 
the  nth  century.  Tbe  minute  iketchca  of  Jerusalem  and  its 
environs  ale  even  now  of  practical  value.  During  the  seven 
years  o[  his  journey  (i.n,  1045-1051)  Nt^r  visited  Mecca  lour 
limes,  and  performed  all  the  rile*  and  observances  of  a  icalous 
pilgrim;  but  he  was  [ir  more  attracted  by  Cairo,  the  capital 
of  Egypt,  and  the  r^deoce  ol  the  Filimite  sultan  Mostanjir 
bfltlh,  the  great  champion  of  the  ShTa,  and  the  qiirilual  as  well 
aspoliticalheadof  (he  house  of 'All.  which  was  just  then  waging 
a  deadly  war  against  the  'Abbflside  caliph  of  Bagdad,  and  (he 
great  defender  of  the  Sunnite  creed,  Togbiul  Beg  the  Seljttk. 
At  the  very  time  of  NIsir's  visit  to  Cairo,  the  power  of  the 
Egyptian  FMimiles  was  in  itsienith;  Syria,  the  Hejii,  Africa, 
and  Sicily  obeyed  Mostansir'i  iwiy.  and  the  utmost  order, 
security  and  prosperity  reigned  in  E^ypt.  At  Cairo  he  beoune 
thoroughly  imbued  with  Sh[  a  doctrines,  and  their  introduction 
into  his  native  country  was  henceforth  the  uJe  object  of  his  hfe- 
The  hostility  be  encountered  io  the  prOpagatioa  of  these  new 
religious  ideas  after  his  return  to  KhorSsln  in  loji  and  Sunnite 
fanaticism  compelled  him  at  last  to  Eee,  and  after  many  wander- 
inp  he  found  a  refuge  in  Yumgln  (about  1060)  in  the  mountain* 
of  Badakshln,  where  he  spent  as  a  hermit  the  last  decades  of 
hiilife,  and  gathered  round  him  a  conildera hie  number  of  devoted 
adherents,  who  have  handed  down  hi*  doctrine*  to  succeeding 


.  Meat  of  NIalr'i  lyrical  poems  were  annpomfd  In  his  retirmicnt, 
and  their  Aid  topics  are — an  eothunaaiic  praiie  of  'AU,  his  de- 
•ceodsnts,  and  Uoaaniir  in  particular;  patuanaie  outcrici  againn 
KhorMln  and  in  irileis,  who  had  driven  him  from  houK  and  home; 
■      ■■■  -      ■       with  the  quiet  •olitude  of  Yumjlri;  and 


id  Ihroi 


lU  the*  altenule 


ive  find  pmlous  leisons  of  purtit 

I  a  mirajxaiy  (plcndour  and  greatness,  the  folly  and  iniuU 
n.  and  the  hypocrisy,  frivolity  and  viciouioess  of  fashiaiu 


courti  m  particular.  It  is  the  ome  Bia 
3  in  a  Knnewhat  lower  key,  throu^  his  ti 
double-rhynied  poenu   "■--    "--■■---■-■-■-- 


liu.   Tbe  pamge.  thus 


a  been  foimd  oniy  one.  the  ZM- 
-     ' :  (in  th.  pn-vjte 


■^iShi: 


■pocryphal  aa  NIsir's  Ui 
t  extravagant  devcr^ioi 

.■.arana(<fatKixiefOi,dk(t»s(i: 

'udftfl,  xxaiiL.  xxiiv..  iSt^iMo; 
'4,"  in  vol- xxxiv.  of  the  some  journal. 
'Hk,  pubM.  Iraiinl  tl  avwi*  (Pdrit. 
I  L  PUtrimi'  Tat  Sxiity  (iBgS) ;  H. 
.  I  B8I,  pp.  I>4-IU.  7..D.U.G.,  IM). 
.  iifrii]  da  iianuilm  PUhltt^  iL 


HASIRABAD,  or  MmENsmcH,  a  town  of  British  Indii 
headquarters  of  Mymensingh  district  in  Eastern  Bengal  ani 
Assam,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  old  channel  ol  the  Brahnu 
putra,  which 
(1901)  14,661 

Bengal  railway  from  Dacca  to  Jagannathganj,  on  the  Jamuna 
or  main  stream  of  the  Brahmaputrx  The  earthquake  ol  the 
irlhof  June  1^7  destroyed  the  church  and  the  high  school,  and 
seriously  damaged  other  public  buildings. 

diitrict  of  Ajmere.  Rajputana-  Pop.  (1901)  22.494.  It  lorm  ibe 
headquarters  of  a  brigade  in  the  5lh  division  of  the  Southern  army. 
HAGMTTH,  ALEXAHDER  (i;jg-i84o1,  Scottish  porttait  and 
landscape  painter,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  the  oth  of  September 
i^sS.  He  studied  at  the  Trustees'  Academy  under  Rundman. 
and.  having  been  apprenticed  as  an  bentdic  painter  to  a  coach- 
buihler,  be,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  attracted  the  attention  cf  Allan 
Ramsay,  who  took  the  youth  with  bim  to  London,  and  cmpbyed 


n  the  SI 


;myth 


returned  to  Edinburgh  in  1778.  a 

aa  a  portrait  painter.    He  also  asi 

as  draughtsman,  in  bis  mechanical  resesrcncs  ana  espcnments; 

and,  this  gentleman  having  generously  ofletcd  (he  painter  a  loan 

to  enable  him  10  piusue  his  studit*  abroad,  be  left  in  17S7  for 

Italy,  where  be  remained  two  year*.    On  hi*  return  be  painted 
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the  excellent  portrait  of  Bums,  now  in  the  Scottish  National 
Gallery,  well  known  through  Walker's  engraving.  Political 
feeling  at  that  time  ran  high  in  Edinburgh,  and  Nasmyth's 
pronounced  Liberal  opinions,  which  he  was  too  out^x>ken  and 
sincere  to  disguise,  gave  offence  to  many  of  his  aristocratic 
patrons,  and  led  to  the  diminution  of  his  practice  as  a  portraitist. 
In  hn  later  years,  accordingly,  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to 
landscape  work,  and  did  not  disdain  on  occasion  to  set  his  hand 
to  sttoe-painting  for  the  theatres.  He  has  been  styled,  not 
unjimly,  the  "  father  of  Scottish  landscape  art."  His  subjecu 
are  carefully  finished  and  coloured,  but  are  wanting  in  bolchiess 
and  freedom.  Nasroyth  was  also  largely  employed  by  noblemen 
throu^ottt  the  country  in  the  improving  and  beautifying  of  their 
estates,  in  which  his  fine  taste  rendered  him  especially  skilful; 
and  he  was  known  as  an  architect,  having  designed  the  Dean 
Bridge,  Edinburgh,  and  the  graceful  circular  temple  covering 
St  Bernard's  Well.  Nasmyth  died  in  his  native  dty  on  the  loth 
of  April  1840.  His  youngest  son,  James,  was  the  well-known 
inventor  of  the  steam-hammer.  His  »z  diaughters  all  attained 
a  certain  local  reputation  as  artists,  but  it  was  in  his  eldest  son, 
Patrick  ( 1787-283 1 ),  that  the  artistic  skill  of  his  family  was  most 
powerfully  developed.  Having  studied  under  his  father,  Patrick 
went  to  London  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  soon  attracted  atten- 
tion as  a  clever  landscapist.  He  was  a  diligent  student  of  the 
works  of  Claude  and  Richard  Wilson,  and  of  Ruysdael  and 
Hobbema,  upon  whom  his  own  practice  was  mainly  founded. 
His  most  characteristic  paintings  are  of  English  domestic  scenery, 
foU  of  quiet  tone  and  colour,  and  detailed  and  minute  expression 
of  foliage,  and  with  considerable  brilliancy  of  sky  effect.  They 
were  executed  with  his  left  hand,  his  right  having  In  early  life 
been  Injured  by  an  accident. 

For  an  account  of  the  Nasmyth  family  lee  James  Nasmyth's 
Amtobiograpky  (1883). 

■ASHTTH.  JAMES  (1808-1890),  Scottish  engineer,  was  bom 
la  Edinburgh  on  the  iglh  of  August  1808,  and  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Alexander  Nasmyth,  the  "father  of  Scottish  landsaipe 
art."  He  was  sent  to  school  in  his  native  dty,  and  then  attended 
classes  in  dieittlstry,  mathematics  and  natunl  philosophy  at  the 
nniversity.  From  an  early  age  he  showed  great  fondness  for 
nechaniad  pursuits,  and  the  sktU  he  attained  in  the  practical 
oie  of  toob  enabled  him  to  make  models  of  engines,  &c.,  which 
foand  a  ready  sale.  In  1839  he  obtained  a  position  in  Henr)' 
lifaudslay's  works  in  London,  where  he  stayed  two  years,  and 
then,  in  1834,  started  business  on  his  own  account  in  Manchester. 
The  beginnings  were  small,  but  they  quickly  developed,  and  in  a 
few  years  be  was  at  the  head  of  the  prosperous  Bridgewater 
foundry  at  Patricroft,  from  which  he  was  able  to  retire  in  1856 
with  a  fortune.  The  invention  of  the  steam-hammer,  with  which 
hb  name  is  associated,  was  actually  made  in  2839,  a  drawing  of 
the  device  appearing  in  his  note-book,  or  "  scheme-book,"  as  he 
called  it,  with  the  date  24th  November  of  that  year..  It  was 
designed  to  meet  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  builders  of 
the  Great  Briiain  steamship  in  findings  firm  that  would  under- 
take to  forge  the  large  paddle-whwl  shaft  required  for  that 
vcssd,  bat  no  machine  of  the  kind  was  constructed  till  1842. 
In  that  year  Nasmyth  discovered  one  in  Schneiders'  Creuzot 
works,  and  he  found  that  the  design  was  his  own  and  had  been 
copied  from  his  "  scheme-book."  His  title,  therefore,  to  be 
caSed  the  inventor  of  the  steam-hammer  holds  good  against  the 
daims  sometimes  advanced  in  favour  of  the  Schneiders,  though 
apparently  he  was  antidpated  in  the  idea  by  James  Watt. 
Nasmyth  did  much  for  the  improvement  of  machine-toob,  and 
his  inveadve  genius  devised  many  new  appliances — a  planing- 
raachinc  ("  Nasmyth  steam-arm  ")f  a  nut-shaping  machine, 
steam  pile-driver,  hydraulic  machinery  for  various  purposes,  &c. 
In  hb  lettrement  he  lived  at  Penshurst  in  Kent,  and  amused 
falnuell  with  the  study  of  astronomy,  and  espedally  of  the  moon, 
on  which  be  publbhed  a  work .  Tke  Moon  considertd  as  a  Plamet, 
s  World  and  a  SateUiU,  in  conjunction  with  James  Carpenter  in 
1874-  He  died  in  LoodoD  00  the  7th  of  May  1890. 


Hb 
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edited  by  Dr  Samuel  Smiles,  was  publbhed 
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NASR-BD-DIN  [NA^iru'd-Din]  (1829-1896),  shah  of  Persia, 
was  bom  on  the  4tb  of  April  1829.  Hb  mother,  a  capable  princess 
of  the  Kajar  faniily,  persuaded  Shah  Mahommed,  hb  father,  to 
appoint  him  heir  apparent,  in  preference  to  his  elder  brothers: 
and  he  was  accordingly  made  govemor  of  Azerbaijan.  His 
succession  to  the  throne,  13th  October  1848,  was  vigorously 
dbputed,  espedally  by  the  followers  of  the  reformer  £1  Bab, 
upon  whom  he  wreaked  terrible  vengeance.  In  1855  he  re- 
establbhed  friendly  rebtions  with  France,  and  coming  under  the 
influence  of  Russia,  signed  a  treaty  of  amity  on  the  17th  of 
December  with  that  power,  but  remained  neutral  during  the 
Crimean  war.  Ini856  he  seised  Herat,  but  a  British  army  under 
Outram  landed  In  the  Persbn  Gulf,  defeated  hb  forces  and 
compdled  him  to  evacuate,  the  territory.  The  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  at  Parb,  on  the  4th  of  March  1857,  and  to  the  end  of 
hb  reign  he  treated  Great  Britain  and  Russia  with  equal  friend- 
ship. In  1866  the  shah  authorised  the  passage  of  the  telegraph 
to  India  through  hb  dominions  and  reminted  hb  currency  in  the 
European  fasUon.  In  2873,  and  again  in  2889,  he  visited 
England  in  the  course  of  hb  three  sumptiilous  journeys  to  Europe, 
2873,2878,2889.  The  only  resulu  of  hb  contact  with  Western 
dvilbation  appear  to  have  been  the  prodamation  of  religious 
toleration,  the  institution  of  a  postal  service,  accession  to  the 
postal  union  and  the  establishment  of  a  bank.  He  gave  the 
monopoly  of  tobacco  to  a  private  company,  but  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  it  in  deference  to  the  resbtance  of  hb  subjects. 
Abstemious  in  habits,  and  devoted  to  music  and  poetry,  he  was 
a  cultured,  able  and  well-meaning  raler,  and  hb  reign,  already 
unusually  long  for  an  Eastern  potentate,  might  have  bsted  still 
longer  had  it  not  been  for  the  unpopular  sale  of  the  tobacco 
monopoly,  which  was  probably  a  factor  in  his  assassination  at 
Teheran  on  the  rst  of  May  2896  by  a  member  of  the  Babi  faction. 
He  was  succeeded  by  hb  son  Muzaffar-ed-din. 

NASRIDES,  THB,  of  Granada,  were  the  last  of  the  Mahom- 
medaix  dynasties  in  Spain.  They  ruled  from  2232  to  2492.  They 
arose  at  the  time  when  the  king  of  Castile,  Femando  the  Saint, 
was  conquering  Andalusia.  The  dynasty  was  of  remote  Arabic 
origin,  but  its  immedbte  source  was  the  mountain  range  of  the 
Alpujarra,  and  the  founder  was  Yusuf  (or  Yahia)  I'Nasr,  a  chief 
who  was  engaged  in  perpetual  conflict  with  rival  chiefs  and  in 
particular  with  the  family  of  Bcni-Hud,once  kings  at  Saragossa, 
who  held  the  fortress  of  Granada.  Yusufs  nephew  (or  son) 
Mahommed  completed  the  defeat  of  the  Beni-Hud  largely  by  the 
help  of  the  king  of  Castile,  to  whom  he  did  homage  and  paid 
tribute.  Mahommed  I.,  called  d  Ghalib,  t.e.  the  Conqueror  ( 1 238- 
2273),  served  the  Christian  king  against  his  own  co-religionists 
at  the  siege  of  Seville  and  contrived  to  escape  in  the  general 
wreck  of  the  Mahommedan  power.  The  internal  history  of  the 
dynasty  b  largely  made  up  of  civil  dissensions,  personal  rivalries, 
palace  and  harem  intrigues.  The  direct  male  line  of  Mahommed 
el  Ghalib  ended  with  the  fourth  sultan,  Nasr,  in  2314.  Nasr  was 
succeeded  by  hb  cousin  Imail  (2324-2325),  who  is  said  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  originaJ  stodc  only  through  women. 
From  Mahommed  el-Ghalib  to  Mahommed  XI.,  called  Boabdil, 
and  also  the  little  king  "  £1  Rey  Chico  "  by  the  Christ  ians,  who  lost 
Granada  in  2492,  there  are  counted  twenty-nine  reigns  of  the 
Nasrides,  giving  an  average  of  nine  years.  But  there  was  not  the 
same  number  of  sultans,  for  sevend  of  them  were  expelled  and 
restored  two  or  three  times.  Nor  did  all  the  members  of  the 
house  who  were  allowed  to  have  been  sultans  reign  over  all  the 
territory  still  in  Mahommedan  hands.  There  were  contemporary 
reigns  in  different  parts,  and  tribal  or  local  rivalries  between' 
plain  and  hill,  and  the  chief  towns,  Granada,  Malaga  and  Guadix. 
The  disaetisionsof  the  Nasrides  reached  their  greatest  pitch  of 
fury  duritig  the  very  years  in  which  the  Catholic  sovereigns  were 
conquering  their  territory  piecemeal,  2482-2499>  Thdr  position 
imposed  a  certain  consistency  of  policy  on  these  sultans.  They 
submitted  and  paid  tribute  to  the  kings  of  Castile  when  they 
could  not  hdp  doing  so,  but  they  endeavoured  to  use  the  support 
of  Mahommedan  ralers  of  northem  Africa  whenever  it  was  to  be 
obtained.  Granada  became  the  recognized  place  of  refuge  for 
rebellious  subjects  of  the  kings  of  Castile,  and  on  occasion 
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supported  them  against  rebels.  The  end  came  when  the  weakness 
of  Mahommedan  rulers  in  Morocco  coincided  with  the  rule  of 
strong  sovereigns  in  Castile.  Frontier  wars  between  Mahom- 
medan and  Christian  borderers  were  incessant,  and  at  long 
intervals  the  kings  of  Castile  made  invasions  on  a  considerable 
scale,  without,  however,  following  up  any  successes  they  might 
gain.  The  comparative  proq>erity  of  Granada  was  due  to  the 
concentration  of  a  large  population  driven  from  other  parts  of 
Spain,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  the  intensive  cultivation 
of  the  rich  valleys  lying  among  the  ranges  of  mountains  which 
encircle  the  kingdom,  and  the  extensive  "  Vega  "  or  plain  of 
Granada.  The  reputation  for  civilization  which  the  agitated 
Mahommedan  state  enjoys  in  history  is  based  on  the  surviving 
parts  of  the  highly  decorated  fortress  palace  of  the  Alhambra, 
which  was  mainly  the  work  of  three  of  the  sultans,  the  founder, 
Mahommed  el  Ghalib,  and  his  two  successors. 

See  S.  Lane-Pbole,  Tlu  Makommedan  Dynasties  (London.  189^); 
and  HisUfria  de  Granada,  by  Don  M.  Lafuente  AlcAntara  (Granada, 
1884). 

NASSARAWA,  a  province  of  the  British  protectorate  of 
northern  Nigeria,  lying  approximately  between  6*  40'  and  9*  £. 
and  between  7**  40'  and  9*  40'  N.  It  is  situated  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river  Benue,  which  in  its  windings  forms  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  province.  Nassarawa  is  boonded  E.  by  the 
province  of  Muri,  N.E.  by  Bauchi,  N.  by  Zaria  and  W.  by  Nupe 
and  the  trans-Nigerian  portion  of  the  province  of  Kabba.  It 
has  an  area  of  18,000  sq.  m.  and  an  estimated  population  of 
1,500,000.  The  province,  like  that  of  Bauchi,  is  traversed 
by  mountainous  regions.  It  possesses  valuable  forests  and 
many  fertile  river  valleys.  Native  products  include  rubber, 
palm  kernels  and  beni  seed.   Cotton  is  grown  extensively. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century  Nassarawa  appears  to  have 
been  peopled  by  many  native  tribes  of  a  primitive  type.  About 
1750  an  important  pagan  tribe,  the  Igbira,  came  from  the  south- 
west across  the  Niger  and  established  two  rival  kingdoms  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  province.  Later  the  native  inhabitants 
of  iCaria,  driven  before  the  Fula,  came  from  the  north  and 
occupied  the  central  portion  of  Nassarawa.  Later  still  (about 
1840)  certain  Fula  of  Zaria  themselves  conquered  portions  of 
the  province,  founded  Keffi,  spread  as  far  as  the  Benue  in  the 
south-west  comer  and  occupied  the  town  and  district  of  Abuja 
in  the  west.  Fula  also  made  a  settlement  at  the  town  of 
Nassarawa  and  at  Darroro  in  the  N.E.  A  colony  from  Bomu 
entered  the  province  and  founded  the  important  town  of  Lafia 
Berebere  in  the  eastern  district.  As  a  result  of  these  movements 
the  aboriginal  tribes  were  driven  into  the  hilly  regions  of  the  S.E. 
and  N.E.  The  Munshi,  a  truculent  and  hardy  people,  hold  a 
portion  of  the  northern  bank  of  the  Benue,  and  the  Kagoro  and 
Attakar  tribes  hold  the  hilly  country  to  the  N.E.,  through 
which  the  road  passes  from  Keffi  and  Lafia  to  the  Bauchi  high* 
lands.  Before  the  British  occupation  the  state  of  Nassarawa  had 
become  a  partially  subdued  Fula  emirate,  exercising  doubtful 
sway  over  the  native  pagans  and  paying  a  scarcely  less  doubtful 
allegiance  on  its  own  part  to  the  Fula  ruler  of  Zaria.  The  riverain 
tribes  of  Nassarawa  were  among  the  first  to  break  into  open 
aggression  against  the  British  administration  established  at 
Lokoja.  In  January  1900  they  attacked  a  telegraph  construe* 
tion  party  in  the  Mundii  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Benue. 
The  result  was  the  occupation  of  Keffi  by  British  troops  and 
the  gradual  subjugation  of  the  province.  In  1903  the  first 
British  resident,  Captain  Moloney,  was  murdered  at  Keffi  by 
an  official  of  the  emir's  court.  The  emir  repudiated  all  re- 
sponsibility for  the  crime,  and  the  murderer  fled  to  Kano, 
where  his  reception  on  friendly  terms  was  among  the  incidents 
which  determined  the  Sokoto-Kano  campaign  of  1903.  The 
British  were  now  recognised  as  the  rulers  of  Nigeria,  and  the 
emir  of  Nassarawa  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  British  government. 
SUve  raiding  was  abolished  and  the  slave  trade  made  illegal. 
A  British  court  of  justice  was  established  at  the  provincial  head- 
quarters and  native  courts  in  every  district.  Roads  have  been 
opened  and  trade  is  steadily  increasing.  In  1905  an  expedition 
was  required  against  the  Kagoro  people,  who  occupy  a  vast  open 


plateau  having  an  elevation  of  about  1800  ft.  through  which  a 
short  road  to  the  Bauchi  tin  mines  passes  from  the  Benue. 
These  people  had  been  raiding  the  Fula  for  cattle  and  murdering 
traders  upon  the  road.  A  splendid  grazing  country,  healthy 
and  also  rich  in  rubber,  was  opened.  The  road  to  the  tin  mines 
was  rendered  safe  and  is  now  the  Bauchi  mail  route.  There  is  a 
cart  road  from  Loko  on  the  Benue  to  Keffi.  (F.  L.  L.) 

NASSAU,  a  territory  of  Germany,  now  forming  the  bulk  of  the 
government  district  of  Wiesbaden,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hesse-Nassau,  but  until  1866  an  independent  and  sovereign  duchy 
of  Germany.  It  consists  of  a  compact  mass  of  territory,  i8jo 
sq.  m.  in  area,  bounded  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Main  and  Rhine, 
on  the  N.  by  Westphalia  and  on  the  £.  by  Hesse.  This  territory 
is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  river  Lahn,  which 
flows  from  east  to  west  into  the  Rhine.  The  southern  half  is 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  Taunus  Mountains,  which 
attain  a  height  of  3900  ft.  in  the  Great  Feldberg,  while  to  the 
north  of  the  Lahn  is  the  barren  Westerwald,  culminating  in 
the  Salzbttxgerkopf  (2000  ft.).  The  valleys  and  low-lying 
districts,  especially  the  Rheingau,  are  very  fertile,  producing 
abundance  of  grain,  flax,  hemp  and  fruit;  but  by  far  the  most 
valuable  product  of  the  soil  is  its  wine,  which  includes  several  of 
the  choicest  Rhenish  varieties,  such  as  Johannisberger,  Marco- 
brunner  and  Assmannsh&user.  Nassau  is  one  of  the  most  thickly 
wooded  regions  in  Germany,  about  43%  of  its  surface  being 
occupied  by  forests,  which  yield  good  timber  and  harbour  large 
quantities  of  game.  The  rivers  abound  in  fish,  the  salmon 
fisheries  on  the  Rhine  being  especially  important.  There  are 
upwards  of  a  hundred  mineral  springs  in  the  district,  most  of 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  duke,  and  afforded  him  a  am- 
siderable  part  of  his  revenue.  The  best  known  are  those  of 
Wiesbaden,  Ems,  Soden,  Schwalbach,  Schlangenbad,  Geilnnu 
and  Fachingcn.  The  other  mineral  wealth  of  Nassau  includes 
iron,  lead,  copper,  building  stone,  coals,  slate,  a  little  silver 
and  a  bed  of  malachite.  Its  manufactures,  including  cotton 
and  woollen  goods,  are  unimportant,  but  a  brisk  trade  is  carried 
on  by  rail  and  river  in  wine,  timber,  grain  and  fruit.  There  are 
few  places  of  importance  besides  the  above-named  spas;  Hfichst 
is  the  only  manufacturing  town.  Wiesbaden,  with  100,955 
inhabitants,  is  the  capital  of  the  government  district  as  it 
was  of  the  duchy.  In  1864  the  duchy  contained  468,311  in« 
habitants,  of  whom  242,000  were  Protestants,  315,000  Rohmii 
Catholics  and  7000  Jews.  The  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Protestant  bishop  of  Wiobaden  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  bbhop  of  Limburg.  Education  was  amply 
provided  for  in  numerous  higher  and  lower  schools.  The  annual 
revenue  of  the  dukedom  was  about  £400,000  and  it  furnished  a 
contingent  of  6000 men  to  the  army  of  the  German  Confederation. 

History, — During  the  Roman  period  the  district  enclosed  by 
the  Rhine,  the  Main  and  the  Lahn  was  occupied  by  the  Mattiact 
and  later  by  the  Alamanni.  The  latter  were  subdued  by  the 
Franks  under  Clovis  at  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  and  at  the 
pa^ition  of  Verdun  in  843  the  country  became  part  of  the  East 
Prankish  or  German  kingdom.  Christianity  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  in  the  4th  century.  The  founder  of  the  house  of 
Nassau  is  usually  regarded  as  a  certain  Drutwin  (d.  1076), 
who,  with  his  brother  Dudo,  count  of  Laurenburg,  built  a  castle 
on  a  hiU  overlooking  the  Lahn,  near  the  present  town  of  Nassau. 
Drutwin's  descendant  Walr&m  (d.  1 198)  took  the  title  of  count  of 
Nassau,  and  placed  his  lands  under  the  immediate  suzerainty 
of  the  German  king;  previously  he  had  been  a  vassal  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Trier.  Then  in  1255  Walram*s  grandsons.  Walram 
and  Otto,  divided  between  them  their  paternal  inheritance, 
which  had  been  steadily  increasing  in  size.  Walram  took  the 
part  of  Nassau  lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lahn  and  made 
Wiesbaden  his  residence;  Otto  took  the  part  on  the  right  bank 
of  tl^e  river  and  his  capital  was  Siegen.  The  brothers  thus  founded 
the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  which  have  flourished 
to  the  present  time. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Ottonian,  or  younger  line,  belong  mainly 
to  the  history  of  the  Netherlands.  The  family  was  soon  divided 
into  several  branches,  and  in  the  x  5th  century  one  of  its  members. 
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Cooot  Engelbert  I.  (d.  144a),  obtAined  through  nunuge  lands 
in  Holland.  Of  his  two  sons  one  took  the  Dutch,  and  the  other 
(he  Gemuui  pocaewions  of  the  house,  but  these  were  united  again 
in  1504  under  the  sway  of  John,  count  of  Nassau-Dillenburg, 
the  head  of  a  branch  of  the  family  which,  in  consequence  of  a 
Kzks  of  deaths,  the  last  of  which  took  place  in  xs6i,  was  a  few 
ytu%  later  the  sole  representative  of  the  descendants  of  Count 
Otto.  John's  son  was  Count  William  the  Rich  (d.  1559),  and  his 
giukhon  was  the  hero,  William  the  Silent,  who  inherited  the 
prinqpidity  of  Orange  in  1544  and  surrendered  his  prospective 
inhfrifsnce  in  Nassau  to  hb  brother  John  (d.  1606).  William 
and  his  descendants  were  called  princes  of  Orange-Nassau,  and 
the  line  became  extinct  when  the  Eni^ish  king  William  III. 
died  in  1702.  Meanwhile  the  descendants  of  Count  John, 
the  mleis  of  Nassau,  were  flourishing.  They  were  divided  into 
several  branches,  and  in  1703  the  head  of  one  of  these,  John 
William  Friso  of  Naaaau-Dieta  (d.  171 1),  whose  ancestor  had  been 
made  a  prince  of  the  Empire  in  1654,  inherited  the  title  of  prince 
of  Grange  and  the  lands  of  the  Eni^ish  king  in  the  Netheiiands. 
A  few  years  later  in  1743  a  number  of  deaths  left  John  William's 
KB,  William,  the  sole  representative  of  his  family,  and  as  such 
he  ruled  over  the  ancestral  lands  both  in  Nassau  and  in  the 
Netherlands.  In  1806,  however,  these  were  taken  from  a 
moccedlng  prince,  William  VI.,  because  he  refused  to  join  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  Some  of  them  weregiven  in  i8is 
to  the  other  main  line  of  the  family,  the  one  descended  from 
Count  Walram  (see  below).  In  1815  William  VI.  became  king 
of  the  Netherlands  as  William  I.,  and  was  compensated  for  this 
lott  by  the  grant  of  parts  of  Luzembuig  and  the  title  of  grand- 
dnkc.  When  in  2890  WHIiam's  male  line  died  out  Luxemburg, 
fike  Nassau,  passed  to  the -descendants  of  Count  Walram.  In 
the  female  lue .  he  is  now  represented  by  the  queen  of  the 
Nctherlanda. 

Adolpta  of  Nassau,  a  son  of  Walram,  the  founder  of  the  elder 
fiae  of  the  bouse  of  Nassau,  became  German  king  in  xaQS,  but 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  his  rival,  Albert  of  Austria,  in  1298. 
The  territories  of  his  descendants  were  partitioned  several 
times,  but  these  branch  Imes  did  not  usually  perpetuate  them- 
sehres  beyond  a  few  generations,  and  Walram's  shiare  of  Nassau 
«as  again  united  in  1605  under  Louis  II.  of  Nassau-Weilburg 
(d.  1636).  Soon,  however,  the  family  was  again  divided;  three 
bnaches  were  formed,  those  of  SaarbrOcken,  Idstein  and  Weil- 
bsrg,  the  heads  of  the  first  two  becoming  princes  of  the  Empire 
in  1688.  Other  partitions  followed,  but  at  the  opening  of  the 
19th  century  only  two  lines  were  flourishing,  those  of  Nassau- 
Vnogen  and  Nassau-Weilburg.  In  i8ox  Charles  William, 
pdnce  of  Nassau-Usingen,  was  deprived  by  France  of  his  Unds 
00  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  both  he  and  Frederick  William 
of  Nassau-Weilburg,  who  suffered  a  similar  Ums,  received  ample 
compensation.  In  1806  both  Frederick  William  and  Frederick 
AngBstna,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Charies  William,  joined 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  and  received  from  Napoleon 
the  title  of  duke,  but  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig  they  threw  in 
their  lot  with  the  allies,  and  in  1815  joined  the  German  Con- 
federation. As  a  result  of  the  changes  of  181 5  Frederick  Augustus 
of  Nassau-Usingen  ceded  some  of  his  newly-acquired  lands  to 
Prussia,  receiving  in  return  the  greater  part  of  the  German 
powewions  of  the  Ottonian  branch  of  the  house  of  Nassau  (see 
above).  In  March  1816  he  died  without  sons  and  the  whole 
of  Nassau  was  united  under  the  rule  of  Frederick  William  of 
Nasiau-Weilburg  as  duke  of  Nassau.  Already  in  1814  Frederick 
William  had  granted  a  constitution  to  his  subjects,  which  pro- 
vided for  two  representative  chambers,  and  under  his  son  William, 
who  succeeded  in  1816,  the  first  landtag  met  in  1818.  At  once, 
however,  it  came  into  colUsion  with  the  duke  about  the  ducal 
donuint,  and  these  dissensions  were  not  settled  until  1836. 
la  thss  year  the  duchy  took  an  important  step  in  the  devdop- 
BMst  of  its  material  prosperity  by  joining  the  German  ZoUverein. 
In  1848  Duke  Adolph,  the  son  and  successor  of  Duke  William, 
was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  temper  of  the  times  and  to  grant 
a  more  liberal  constitution  to  Nassau,  but  in  the  following  years 
a  series  of  reactionary  measures  reduced  matters  to  their  former 


unsatisfactory  condition.  The  duke  adhered  stedfastly  to  his 
conservative  prindplea,  while  his  people  showed  their  sympathies 
by  electing  one  liberal  landtag  after  another.  In  1866  Adolph 
espoused  the  cause  of  Austria,  sent  his  troops  into  the  field  and 
asked  the  landtag  for  money.  This  was  refused,  Adolph  was 
soon  a  fugitive  befMO  the  Prussian  troops,  and  on  the  3rd  of 
October  x866  Nassau  was  formally  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia.  The  deposed  duke  entered  in  1867  into  a 
oonventiim  with  I^uaaia  by  which  he  retained  a  few  cables  and 
received  an  indemnity  of  about  £1,500,000  for  renouncing  his 
claim  to  Nassau.  In  1890,011  the  extinctkm  of  the  collateral  line 
of  his  house,  he  became  grand-duke  of  Luxemburg,  and  he  died 
on  the  17th  of  November  1905. 

The  town  of  Nassau  (Lat.  Nasonga)  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Lahn,  13  m.  above  CoUens,  is  interesting  as  the  birtbphu«  of 
the  Prussian  statesman,  Freiherr  von  Stein.  Pop.  (1905)  3238. 
It  has  a  Roman  Catlx^  and  an  Evangdical  church,  while  its 
main  industries  are  brewing  and  muting.  Near  the  town  are 
the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Stein,  first  mentioned  in  X138,  with  a 
nnarble  statue  of  Stein,  while  the  ruins  of  the  ancestral  castle 
of  the  house  of  Nassau  may  also  be  seen. 

For  the  history  of  Naaaau  see  Hennes.  Gtsekiekk  d*r  Craltm  sen 


Sastam  bis  tass  (Cok)gne,  1813) :  von  Schttu,  (kukicku  des  Htnog' 
hums  Nassam  (Wiesbaden,  IBM);  von  Witzlebeo,  Genedot^  nrnd 
Ctxkkkk  dtf  F^sUukatues  Nasmu  (Stuttgart,  1855);  F.  W.  T. 
Schliephake  and  K.  Menael.  GtsekidUg  pon  Nassam  (Wiesbaden. 
186S-1889);  the  Cod*x  diUomoHcus  nassokus,  edited  by  K.  Menael 
and  W.  Sauer  (i88«-i887):  and  the  AmnaUn  des  VereinsfOr  nassau' 
isd^  AUtrtimukimit  und  GesckicktsforKkung  (1827  fol.). 

NASTt  THOMAS  (1840-1903),  American  caricaturist,  was  bom 
on  the  a7th  of  Sq)tember  1840,  in  the  military  barracks  of 
Landau,  Germany,  the  son  of  a  musician  in  the  Ninth  regiment 
Bavarian  band.  His  mother  took  him  to  New  York  in  1846. 
He  studied  art  there  for  about  a  year  with  Theodore  Kaufmann 
and  then  at  the  school  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 
At  the  age  oi  fifteen  he  became  a  draughtsman  for  Prank 
Leslie' t  lUustraUd  Newspaper;  three  years  afterwards  for 
Harper's  Weekly,  In  x86o  he  went  to  England  for  the  Nem 
York  lUusirated  News  to  depict  the  prise^fight  between  Heenan 
and  Sayers,  and  then  joined  Garibaldi  in  Italy  as  artist  for 
Tke  ittuslraUd  London  News,  His  first  serious  work  in  caricature 
was  the  cartoon  "  Peace  "  in  x86a,  directed  against  those  in 
the  North  who  opposed  the  prosecution  of  the  Civil  War.  This 
and  his  other  cartoons  during  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction 
days  were  published  in  Harper's  Weekly;  they  attracted  great 
attention,  and  Nast  was  called  by  President  Lincobi  "  our  best 
recruiting  sergeant."  Even  more  able  were  Nast's  cartoons 
against  the  Tweed  Ring  conspiracy  in  New  York  dty;  his 
caricature  of  Tweed  being  the  means  of  the  latter's  identifica- 
tion and  arrest  at  Vigo.  In  1873, 1885  and  1887  Nast  toured 
the  United  Sutes  as  lecturer  and  sketch-artist,  but  with  the 
advent  of  new  methods  and  younger  blood  his  vogue  decreased. 
He  had  been  an  ardent  Republican  in  his  earlier  3rears;  had 
bitterly  atucked  President  Johnson  and  his  Reconstruction 
policy;  had  ridiculed  Greeley's  candidature,  and  had  opposed 
inflation  of  the  currency,  notably  with  his  famous  "  rag-baby  " 
cartoons,  but  his  advocacy  of  civil  service  reform  and  his  distrust 
of  BUine  forced  him  to  become  a  Mugwump  and  in  1884  an  open 
supporter  of  the  Democratic  party,  from  which  in  189a  he  re- 
turned to  the  Republican  party  and  the  support  of  Harrison. 
He  had  lost  praaically  all  of  his  earnings  by  the  failure  of  Grant 
and  Ward,  and  in  May  1902  was  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt 
consul-general  at  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  where  he  died  on  the  7th 
of  December  b  the  same  year.  He  did  some  painting  in  oil 
and  some  book  illustrations,  but  these  were  comparatively 
unimportant,  and  his  fame  rests  on  his  caricatures  and  political 
cartoons.  Nast  introduced  the  donkey  to  typify  the  Democratic 
party,  the  elephant  to  typify  the  Republican  party,  and  the 
tiger  to  tjrpify  Tammany  Hall,  and  introduced  into  American 
cartoons  the  practice  of  modernizing  scenes  from  Shakespeare 
for  a  political  purpose. 

See  A.  B.  Paine.  Tkomas  Nast,  kis  Period  and  kis  Pictures  tNew 
York,  1904). 
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NASTURTIUM— NATAL 


NASTURTIUM,  or  Indian  csess,  Tropaedum  majus,  a 
perennial  climber,  native  of  Peru,  but  in  cultivation  treated 
as  a  hardy  annual.  It  climbs  by  means  of  tiie  long  stalk  of  the 
peltate  leaf  which  is  sensitive  to  contact  like  a  tendril.  The 
irrq;ular  flowers  have  five  sepals  united  at  the  base,  the  dorsal 
one  produced  into  a  spurred  development  of  the  axis;  of  the 
five  petals  the  two  upper  are  slightly  different  and  stand  rather 
apart  from  the  lower  three;  the  eight  stamens  are  unequal  and 
the  pistil  consists  of  three  carpels  which  foi[m  a  fleshy  fruit 
separating  into  three  one-seeded  portions.  The  flowers  are 
sometimes  eaten  in  salads,  and  the  leaves  and  young  green  fnuts 
are  pickled  in  vinegar  as  a  substitute  for  capers.  "Die  pungency 
of  the  nasturtium  officinale,  the  water-cress,  gave  it  its  name 
nasi-iortiumt  that  which  twists  the  nose.  The  plant  should 
have  a  warm  situation,  and  the  soil  should  be  light  and  well 
enriched;  sow  thinly  early  in  April,  either  near  a  fence  or  wall, 
or  in  an  open  spot,  where  it  will  require  stakes  6  to  8  ft.  high. 

The  dwarf  form  known  as  Tom  Thumb  (T.  m.  nanum),  is  an 
excdlent  bedding  or  border  flower,  growing  about  a  foot  high. 
Sow  in  April  in  the  beds  or  borders;  and  again  in  May  for  a 
succession.  Other  fine  annual  Tropacolums  are  T.  LoMianum 
with  long  spurred  orange  flowers  and  numerous  varieties;  and 
T.  minus,  a  kind  of  miniature  T.  majus  with  yellow,  scarlet  and 
crimson  varieties. 

The  genus  Tropaeolum,  native  of  South  America  and  Mexico, 
includes  about  35  species  of  generally  climbing  annual  and 
perennial  herbs  with  orange,  yellow,  rarely  purple  or  blue, 
irregular  flowers,  T.  peregrinum  is  the  well-known  canary 
creeper.  The  flame  nasturtium  with  brilliant  scarlet  blossoms 
is  T.  speciosum  from  Chile;  it  has  tuberous  roots,  as  have  also 
such  well-known  perennials  as  T.  pdypkyUum^  T.  pentapiyUum. 
Of  these  T.  speciosum  should  be  grown  in  England  in  positions 
facing  north;  it  flourishes  in  Scotland. 

NATAL,  a  maritime  province  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
situated  nearly  between  27*  and  $1'*  S.,  29**  and  33**  £.  It  is 
bounded  S.E.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  S.W.  by  the  Cape  province 
and  Basutoland,  N.W.  by  the  Orange  Free  State  province,  N. 
and  N.E.  by  the  Transvaal  and  Portuguese  East  Africa.  It  has  a 
coast  line  of  376  m.;  its  greatest  length  N.  to  S.  in  a  direct  line 
is  347  m.;  its  greatest  breadth  E.  to  W.,  also  in  a  direct  line^ 
aoo  m.  Natal  has  an  area  of  35,371  sq.  m.,  being  nearly  three- 
quarters  the  size  of  England.  (For  map  see  South  Africa.) 
The  province  consists  of  two  great  divisions,  namely  Natal 
proper  and  Zululand  (q.v.).  Natal  proper  has  a  seaboard  of  166  m. 
and  an  area  of  34,910  sq.  m.,  Zululand,  in  which  is  included 
Amatongaland,  a  seaboard  of  a  10  m.  and  an  area  of  10,461  sq.  m. 
It  lies  north-east  of  NataL  In  this  article  the  description  of  the 
physical  features,  &c.  refers  only  to  Natal  proper. 

Physical  Features. — The  terrace  formation  of  the  land  char- 
acteristic of  other  coast  regions  of  South  Africa  pre^^uls  in  Natal. 
The  country  may  be  likened  to  a  steep  and  gigantic  staircase 
leading  to  a  broad  and  level  land  lying  beyond  its  borders. 
The  rocky  barrier  which  shuts  off  this  land  is  part  of  the  Drakens- 
berg  range.  From  the  mountain  sides  flow  many  rivers  which 
dash  in  magnificent  waterfalls  and  through  deep  gorges  to  the 
sea.  Falling  8000  or  more  feet  in  little  over  200  m.,  these  streams 
are  unnavigable.  The  south-eastern  sides  of  the  mountains  are 
in  part  covered  with  heavy  timber,  while  the  semi-tropical 
luxuriance  of  the  coast  belt  has  earned  for  Natal  the  title  of 
"  the  garden  colony." 

The  coast  trends,  in  an  almost  unbroken  line,  from  S.W.to  N.E. 
It  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Umtamvuna  river  (31^  4'  S., 
30^  1 2'  E.),  which  separates  Natal  from  the  Cape,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tugela  (29*'  15"  S.,  31^  30^  E.),  which  marks  the  frontier 
between  Natal  and  Zululand.  The  only  considerable  indentation 
is  at  Durban,  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  Umtam- 
vuna to  the  Tugela,  where  there  is  a  wide  and  shallow  bay, 
covering  with  its  islands  nearly  8  sq.  m.  The  coast,  though  low 
tnd  sandy  in  places,  is  for  the  most  part  rocky  and  dangerous. 
The  warm  Mozambique  current  sweeps  down  from  the  N.E., 
setting  up  a  back  drift  close  in  shore.  The  southern  entrance 
to  Durban  harbour  is  marked  by  a  bold  bluff,  the  Bluff  of  Natal, 


which  is  350  (t.  high  and  forested  to  the  water's  edge.  Opposite 
the  Bluff  a  low  sandy  spit  called  the  Point  forms  the  northern 
entrance  to  the  harbour.  North  of  Durban  the  coast  belt, 
hitherto  very  narrow,  widens  out  and  becomes  more  flat.  But 
the  greater  part  of  the  coast  region,  which  has  an  average  depth 
of  15  m.,  is  broken  and  nigged.  Ranges  of  hills  lead  to  the  first 
plateau,  which  has  an  average  elevation  of  2000  ft.  and  is  of 
ill-defined  extent.  Here  the  land  loses  its  semi-tropical  character 
and  resembles  more  the  plains  of  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the 
Transvaal.  The  second  plateau,  reached  by  a  sleep  ascent, 
has  an  elevation  of  from  nearly  4000  to  fully  5000  ft.  It  is  an 
undulating  plain,  grass-covered,  but  for  the  most  part  without 
trees  or  bush.  It  continues  to  the  foot  of  the  Drakensberg  range, 
the  mountains  rising  towards  the  S.  W.,  with  almost  perpendicular 
sides,  6000  to  7000  ft.  above  the  country  at  their  base.  North- 
west, towards  the  Transvaal,  the  mountains  are  of  lower  elevation 
and  more  rounded  contours. 

Jfoimtomx.— Although  the  division  of  the  country  into  terraces 
separated  by  ranges  of  hitis  is  clearly  marked  in  various  districts, 
as  for  instance  between  Durban  and  Colenao,  the  province  is  traversed 
by  many  secondary  chains,  as  well  as  by  spurs  of  the  Drakensbers. 
'  The  hijgnest  points  of  that  range,  and  the  highest  land  in  Africa  aotiui 
of  Kilimanjaro,  lie  within  the  borders  of  NataL  The  Drakensberg 
lq.v.),  from  Majuba  Hill  on  the  N.W.  to  Bushman's  Nek  in  the  S.VV., 
form  the  frontier  of  the  province,  the  crest  of  the  ranee  being  gener- 
ally within  Natal.  This  is  the  case  in  the  Mont-aux-Sources  (i  1,170 
ft.)  and  Cathkin  Peak  or  Champagne  Castle  (10.357  ft.);  the  top  of 
the  third  great  height.  Giant's  Castle  {g6sj  ft.),  is  m  Basutoland,  but 
its  seaward  slopes  are  in  Natal.  From  Giant  s  Castle  to  Mont-aux- 
Sources,  in  which,  forsaking  their  general  direction,  the  Drakensberg 
run  S.E.  to  N.W.,  the  mountains  attain  an  elevation  of  10,000  to 
1 1,000  ft.,  with  few  breaks  in  their  face.  North  of  Mont-aux-Sources 
the  mountain  ridge  sinks  to  8000  and  less  feet,  and  here  are  several 
passes  leading  into  the  Orange  Free  State.  Laing's  Nek  is  a  pass 
into  the  Transvaal.  The  chief  heights  in  Natal  between  Mont-aux- 
Sources  and  Laing's  Nek  are  Tintwa  (7500  ft.).  Inlcwelo  (6808  ft.) 
and  the  flat-topped  Majuba  (7000  ft.).  Spurs  from  the  Drakensberg. 
at  right  angles  to  the  main  range,  cross  the  plateaus.  The  roost 
northern,  which  runs  E.  from  Majuba  to  the  Lebombo  Mountains, 
orincides  roughlv  with  the  northern  frontier  of  NataL  It  b  one  of 
the  transverse  chains  connecting  the  eastern  coast  range  with  the 


to  the  junction  of  Mooi.  Budalo  and  Tugela  rivers.  This  range  con- 
tains, in  Indumeni  (7300  ft.),  the  highest  mountain  in  Natal  outside 
the  main  Drakensbeig.  A  third  range  runs  N.E.  from  Giant's  Castle 
towards  the  BiggarsSen.  It  lies  north  of  the  Moot  river,  and  its 
most  general  name  is  Mooi  River  Heights.  A  fourth  range  also 
diverges  from  Giant's  Castle  and  ramifies  in  various  branches  over 
a  large  tract  of  country,  one  branch  running  by  Pietermaritsburg 
to  the  Berea  hills  overlooking  DurtMin.  The  chief  height  in  this 
fourth  ranee  is  Spion  Kop  (7037  ft.),  about  25  m.  S.E.  of  Giant's 
Castle.  This  is  not  the  Spion  Kop  rendered  famous  during  the 
Anelo-Boer  War  of  1890-1903.  That  Spion  Kop.  with  Vaal  Krans 
and  Pieter's  Hills,  are  heights  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  upper 
Tugela. 

Secondary  ranges  with  heights  of  5000  and  more  feet  are  numerous, 
whilst  lofty  isolated  mountains  rise  from  the  plateaus.  The  greatest 
of  these  isolated  masses  is  Mahwaqa  (68aa  ft.),  in  the  south-west 

firt  of  the  country.   Of  many  flat-topped  hills  the  best  known  is  the 
able  Mountain  east  of  Pietermaritsbuig. 

Rivers.— AW  the  rivers  of  Naul  not  purely  coast  streams  have 
their  origin  in  the  Drakensberg  or  its  secondary  ranges.  The  largest 
and  bngest,  the  Tugela,  with  the  Buffalo,  Moot.  Klip  and  other 
tributaries  is  treated  separately.  The  Tugela  basin  drains  the 
whole  country  north  of  a  line  drawn  in  a  direct  line  east  from  Giant's 
Castle.  The  Umkomaas  ("  gatherer  of  watere  ")  rises  in  Giant's 
Castle  and  flows  in  a  south-easterly  course  to  the  sea.  Though  it 
makes  no  large  sweeps  it  has  so  tortuous  a  course  that  its  length 
(some  aoo  mO  is  twice  that  of  the  valley  through  whidi  it  flowsi. 
Its  banks  in  its  upper  course  are  wild  and  picturesque,  with  occasional 
wide  deep  vallejrs,  with  climate  and  vegetation  resembling  the  coast 
belt.  The  Umzinnkulu  river  rises  in  Bamboo  Castle,  in  the  Drakens- 
berg, and,  with  bokier  curves  than  the  Umkomaas,  runs  in  a  course 
generally  parallel  with  that  stream  S.E.  to  the  sea.  lU  mouth  being 
about  40  m.  south  of  that  of  the  Umkomaas.  The  Inewangwane 
rises  in  the  Drakensberg  south  of  the  Umztmkulu,  which  it  ioins 
after  a  course  of  sotne  50  m.  Below  the  junction  the  UmamVulu 
forms  for  some  distance  the  frontier  between  Natal  and  the  Griqua- 
land  East  dividon  of  the  Cape.  The  scenery  ak>ng  the  river  valley 
(lao  m.  long)  is  very  striking,  in  turns  rugged  and  desolate,  verdant 
and  smilin|[.  with  patches  of  dense  forest  and  heights  wooded  to 
their  summit.  Port  Shepstone  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which,  like  that  of  all  others  in  Natal,  is  obstructed  by  a  bar.    As  a 
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trnmCvu  Hr  imiia;  Buii.  PkyOMaa  ZaOaH  M.  fl.;  EuiWrw 
Crtni,  Jonti,  Endicaiini  a  PernKKCafbonifenjua  afe. 
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the  few  wild  plantivith  ei^le  Init.  It>  leave*  are  of  a  glovy  dark 
giecn,  lit  Bover  white  and  iiar-ihaped,  and  lit  fruit  retemblea  Ihe 
plum.  Other  wild  fruits  are  the  to-called  Cape  gooaeberry  (not 
nativt  to  Natal)  and  the  kaw  apple  or  Dingaan  apricot,  which  giowi 
on  a  tpecKt  of  ebony  tree. 

The  midland  recun  it  characleriied  by  graat  landt  (the  Natal 
graieet  are  long  aod  co«rte)  and  by  cooiidenble  arena  of  flat-topped 

nt  height,    A  tree  peculiar  to  tlala  tone  it  tlw  Atbarla  mapu- 
u  dull  pink  flowen.  lucceedcd  by  teed  vettelt.  each  of  which  it 
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mainly  in  the  upland  aone.  along  the  udet  of  the  nwuntaiiu  «- 
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principally  the  yellow  wood  (Poioearpus),  tneesewood  (PleroxyloH 
utUe),  stinlcwooa  {Prtedaphtu  huUaia),  black  ironwood  (CV«a  tawi- 
folia),  white  ironwood  ( Vepris  lanceoUua),  and  umtomboti  (Exoeearia 
africatta) :  all  are  very  useful  woods,  and  the  yellow  wood,  sncese- 
wood,  Btinkwood  and  ironwood  when  polished  have  grain  and 
cok>ur  equal  to  maple,  walnut  and  ebony.  The  "  rooibesje,"  red 
pear  and  milkwood  trees  are  used  for  boatouilding.  The  Australian 
Bucalyjftus  and  Quuariua  in  great  variety,  and  many  other  imported 
trees,  including  syringas,  wattles,  acacias,  willows,  pines,  cypress, 
cork  and  oak  all  thrive  when  properiy  planted  and  protected  from 
Brass  fires.  The  black  wattle  has  been  extensively  planted  and 
tlouri^es  at  elevations  of  from  looo  to  ^ooo  ft.  Its  bark  forms  a 
valuable  article  of  commerce. 

Flowers  which  bloom  in  the  eariy  spring  are  abundant,  especially 
on  the  edges  of  forests.  Among  those  found  throughout  the  country 
are  the  Dierama  penduia,  the  orchid  and  the  "  everlasting."  As  a 
rule  flowers  common  to  all  xones  are  on  the  coast  smaller  and  with 
paler  colours  than  they  are  in  the  midlands.  Akies  are  common; 
in  part  of  the  midland  zone  they  form  when  in  bloom  with  abundance 
of  orange  and  scarict  flowers  a  most  picturesque  sight.  Of  Cyca> 
daceae  the  Slamgeria  paradoxa  u  peculiar  to  Natal.  There  is  but 
one  cactus  indigenous  to  Natal;  it  is  found  hanging  from  perpen* 
dicular  rocks  in  the  midlands.  There  are,  however,  several  species  of 
euphorbia  of  the  misodled  cacti.  Climbing  plants  with  gorgeous 
flowers  are  common,  and  there  are  numerous  species  of  Compositae 
and  about  a  hundred  cinchonaceous  plants.  Bulbous  plants  are 
also  very  numerous.  The  most  common  are  the  NataJ  lily  with 
pink  ana  white  ribbed  bells,  the  fire-lily,  with  flame<oloured  blos- 
soms, ixias,  gladiolas.  the  Ifafa  lilv.  with  fuchsia-like  c;yusten,  and 
the  arum  lily.  A  conspicuous  vela  plant  is  the  orange  and  crimson 
Uonotis,  growing  6  ft.  high.  Geraniums  are  somewhat  scarce.  Fern 
life  is  abundant;  126  species  are  indigenous,  two  beins  tree-ferns. 
One  of  these,  Cyatkea  dretei,  found  in  mdst  places  ana  open  land, 
has  a  stem  20  ft.  high;  the  stem  of  the  other,  HemiUlia  capensis, 
sometimes  reaches  30  ft.  The  ferns  are  most  common  in  the  midland 
sone  and  in  the  heavy  timber  forests.  Sucty  different  species  have 
been  identified  in  one  valley  not  more  than  i  m.  long  and  about 
100  ydf.  in  breadth.  Among  fruit  trees,  beskles  the  wild  fruits 
already  mentioned,  are  the  pineapple,  mango,  papua,  guava,  grena- 
dilla,  rose  apple,  custard  apple,  soursop,  loquat,  naartje,  shaddock 
and  citrous  fruits. 

Fauna. — ^The  larger  antnuls  which  abounded  in  Natal  in  the  first 
half  df  the  19th  century  have  been  exterminated  ordrivenout  of  the 
country.  This  fate  has  overtaken  the  elephant,  giraffe,  the  buffalo, 
quagga,  gnu,  blesbok,  gemsbok  and  ostrich.  If  the  Vryheid  district 
be  excluded,  the  lion  and  rhinoceros  may  be  added  to  this  list; 
and  the  Vryheid  district  belongs  geo^phically  to  Zululand.  Hip- 
popotami are  still  found  in  the  Umgem  river  and  crocodiles  in  several 
of  the  coast  streams.  Leopards  and  panthers  are  found  in  thickly 
wooded  khsofs.  Hyenas,  jackals,  wild  pis,  ookcats  and  wild  don 
(Cants  piclus)  of  different  species  are  still  found  in  or  about  bush 
jungles  and  forest  clumps;  dands  {Aniilope  areas)  are  preserved  on 
some  estates,  and  there  are  at  least  ten  abtinct  species  of  antelope 
(hartebeest,  bushbok,  duiker,  rictbok,  rhebok,  rovibok,  blauwbolc, 
&c.).  In  the  Vryheid  district  the  kudu,  blue  wildebeest,  waterbuck, 
rcedbuclc,  impala,  steinbok  and  klipspringer  are  also  found.  Several 
of  these  species  are  now  preserved.  Ant-eaters  {OryOeropus  capensis), 
porcupines,  weasels,  squirrels,  rock  rabbits,  hares  and  cane  rats  are 
common  in  different  localities.  Baboons  {jCynocepkalus  panarius) 
and  monkeys  of  different  kinds  frequent  the  mountains  and  rocky 
kloofs  and  bush  and  timber  lands.  The  birds  of  NataM  are  of 
many  species:  some  have  beautiful  plumage,  but  none  of  them, 
with  the  exception  of  the  canary,  are  to  be  considered  as  songsters. 
Among  the  larger  birds  are  cranes,  herons,  the  ibis,  storks,  eagles, 
vultures,  falcons,  hawks,  kites,  owls,  the  secretary  birds,  pelicans, 
flamingoes,  wild  duck  and  geese,  gulls,  and  of  game  oirds,  the  paauw, 
koraan,  pheasant,  partridge,  guinea  fowl  and  quail.  The  other  birds 
include  parrots,  toucans,  gaudily  coloured  cuckoos,  lories,  swallows, 
shrikes,  sun-birds,  kingfisDers,  weavers,  finches,  wild  pigeons  ana 
crows.  The  otter  is  found  in  some  of  the  rivers,  which  are  also  fre- 
quented, near  their  mouths,  by  turtles.  These  last  are  also  found 
in  the  coast  lagoons  and  sometimes  are  of  great  siae.   Iguanaa,  4  and 

{[  ft.  k>ng.  are  found  on  the  wooded  banks  of  the  rivers;  small 
icards  and  chameleons  are  common,  and  there  are  several  varieties 
of  tortoise. 

Of  snakes  there  are  about  forty  distinct  species  or  varieties. 
The  most  dreaded  by  the  nadvct  are  called  "  imamba"  of  which 
there  are  at  least  eight  different  lands;  these  snakes  elevate  and 
throw  themselves  forward,  and  have  been  known  to  pursue  a  horse- 
man. One  sort  of  imamba,  named  by  the  natives  ^'  indhiondhlo," 
is  crested,  and  its  body  is  of  a  bright  flame  ookxir.  The  sluggish 
puff-adder  {JCloIke  arietans)  b  common  and  very  dangerous.  A 
hooded  snake  (iVo/s  kaemachatet),  the  «fii/«sf  01  the  natives,  b 
dangerous,  and  spiti  or  ejects  its  poison:  besides  thb  there  are  a 
few  other  varieties  of  the  cobra  species.  The  laiijest  of  the  serpent 
tribe,  however,  b  the  python  {HorttUia  nataUnsts),  called  inkmati 
by  the  natives;  its  usual  haunts  are  by  streams  amongst  rocky 
boulders  and  in  jungles,  and  instances  are  recorded  of  its  strangling 

1  See  R.  B.  and  J.  D.  Woodward,  Natal  Birds  (Maritzburg,  1899)- 


and  crushing  adult  natives.  It  b  common  in  the  coast  districta. 
and  b  sometimes  30  ft.  long.  Insects  abound  in  great  numbers, 
the  most  troublesome  and  deitructive  being  the  tick  {ixddes  natal- 
ensis),  which  infests  the  pasturage,  and  the  white  ant  {Tarmes 
mardax).  Occasionally  vast  armies  of  locusts  or  caterpillars  advance 
over  laiKe  tracts  of  country,  devouring  all  vegetation  in  their  line 
of  march.  The  fish  moth,  a  stfel-grey  slimy  active  fi^-diaped 
insect,  b  found  in  every  house  and  b  very  destructive.  Fish  of 
excellent  quality  and  in  great  quantities  abound  on  the  coast.  They 
include  shad,  rock  cod,  mackerel,  muUet.  bream  and  soles;  sharks, 
stingrays,  cuttlefish  and  the  octopus  are  also  common  in  the  waters 
off  the  coast  of  Natal.  Prawtis,  crayfuh  and  oysters  are  also  ob- 
tainable, and  turtle  (Cketania  myfUis)  are  freouently  captured. 
Freshwater  scale-fish  are  mostly  lull  of  bones,  but  fine  ens  and 
barbel  are  plentiful  in  the  rivers.  Trout  have  been  introduced  •into 
some  of  the  higher  reaches  of  the  riven. 

Inkabilanls. — At  the  census  of  1904  the  population  of  the 
province,  including  Zululand,  was  1,108,754.*  Of  this  total 
8-8%,  or  07>iO9,  were  Europeans,  9%,  or  100,918,  Asiatics  and 
the  rest  natives  of  South  Africa,  mainly  of  Zulu-Kaffir  stock. 
Of  the  824,063  natives,  203,373  lived  in  Zululand.  The  white  and 
Asiatic  population  nearly  doubled  in  the  thirteen  yean  since 
the  previous  census,  allowance  being  made  for  the  Utrecht  and 
Vryheid  districts,  which  in  1 891  formed  part  of  the  Transvaal 
Of  the  total  population  985,167  live  in  rund  areas,  the  average 
density  for  the  whole  country  being  32 '34  per  sq.  m.  The 
white  population  b  divided  into  56,758  males  and  40,351  females. 
Of  the  white  inhabitants  the  great  majority  are  British.  Some 
12,500  are  of  Dutch  extraction;  these  live  chiefly  in  the  districts 
of  Utrecht  and  Vryheid.  There  are  also  about  4500  Natalians  of 
German  extraction,  settled  mainly  in  the  New  Hahover  and 
Umzimkulu  dbtricts.  The  Asiatics  at  the  1904  census  were 
divided  into  63,497  males  and  37,431  females.  They  include  a 
few  high  caste  Indians,  Arabs  and  Chinese,  but  the  great  majority 
are  Indian  coolies.  The  Asiatics  are  mainly  congregated  in  thie 
coast  dbtricts  between  the  Umzimkulu  and  Tugela  riven. 
In  this  region  (which  includes  Durban)  the  Asiatic  population 
was  61,854.  In  none  of  the  Inland  dbtricts  did  the  Asiatic 
inhabitants  number  2000.  The  coolies  are  employed  chiefly  on 
the  sugar,  coffee,  cotton  and  other  plantations,  a  small  proportioa 
being  employed  in  the  coal-mines. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  Natal  proper  were  almost  exter- 
minated by  the  Zulus  in  the  eariy  years  of  the  19th  century. 
Before  that  period  the  natives  of  what  b  now  Natal  proper  were 
estimated  to  number  about  100,000.  In  1838  when  the  Zufai 
power  was  first  checked  the  natives  had  been  reduced  to  about 
10,000.  The  stoppage  of  intertribal  wars  by  the  Briti^,  aided 
by  a  great  influx  of  refugees  from  Zululand,  led  to  a  rapid  increase 
of  the  population.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  Bushmen, 
who  cling  to  the  slopes  of  the  Drakensbeig,  all  the  natives  are  of 
Bantu  stock.  Before  the  Zulu  devastations  the  natives  belonged 
to  the  Ama-Xosa  branch  of  the  Kaffirs  and  are  said  to  have  been 
divided  intc  ninety -four  different  tribes;  to-day  all  the  tribes 
have  a  large  admixture  of  Zulu  blood  (see  Kaitiss,  Zuluiamd 
and  Bantu  Languages).  The  Natal  natives  have  preserved 
their  tribal  organization  to  a  considerable  extent.  Nearly  50% 
live  in  special  reserves  or  locations,  the  area  set  apart  for  native 
occupation  being  about  4000  sq.  m.  exclusive  of  Zululand. 
Most  of  the  remainder  are  employed  on  or  live  upon  farms  owned 
by  whites,  paying  annual  rents  of  from  £1  to  £5  or  more.  There 
were,  however,  in  1904,  69,746  mole  natives  and  10,232  female 
natives  in  domestic  service.  Of  the  tribes  who  were  in  Natal 
before  the  Zidu  invasion  about  1812,  the  two  largest  are  the 
Abatembu  (who  are  in  five  main  divisions  and  number  about 
30,000)  and  the  Amakwabe  (seven  divisions  and  about  20,000 
people).  Other  large  tribes  are  the  Amanyuswa  (ten  divisions — 
38,000  people),  the  Amokunu  (three  divisions— 26,000  people), 
and  the  Amabomvu  (five  divisions — 25,000  people).  The  three 
last  tribes  are  among  those  which  sought  refuge  in  Natal  from 
Zulu  persecution,  before  the  establishment  of  British  nile  in 
1843.  The  number  of  half-castes  is  remarkably  small,  at  the 
census  of  1904  the  number  of  "mixed  and  others,"  which 

■  The  following  is  the  official  estimate  of  the  population  ea  the 

31st  of  December  1908:  Europeans  91.443.  natives  998.264  (in- 

•  eluding  7386  "  mixed  and  others^'),  Asiatks  1 16,679 !  touf  I  ,ao6 JB6. 
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indndn  Griqnai  and  Hottentots  and  non-aboriginal  negroes, 
was  00^  6686. 

OM  Tawiu.*— The  nat  of  the  pfovindal  government  is  Pieter- 
Biarimmfg  {q.vX  commonly  called  Maritzbur|(  (or  P.M.B.),  with  a 
pcqwktioo  (1904)  of  91,109.  It  is  71  m.  by  rail  N.N.W.  ot  Durban 
(|a).  the  naport  ana  only  hirge  dty  in  Natal,  pop.  67,84a.  Lady- 
enith  (f.^),  0op.  5568,  ranks  next  m  siae.  It  la  m  the  north-west 
of  the  province,  is  famous  for  its  investment  bv  the  Boers  in  1890- 
1900  and  is  an  important  railway  junction.  North-east  of  Lady- 
mudi  are  Dundee  (281 1)  and  Newcastle  (2950).  Dundee  is  the  centre 
of  the  ooal-niltting  district.  Newcastle  b  also  a  mining  town,  but 
depends  diiefly  on  its  large  trade  in  wool  It  is  named  after  the 
duke  of  Newcastle  who  was  secretary  for  the  cdonies  in  1853  and 
1859.  Vnrbeid  (»87)  is  in  the  centre  of  a  highly  mineralized 
ditfrict.  Utrecht  (800)  lies  between  Newcastle  and  Vryheid,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  towns  founded  by  the  Transvaal  Boeis.  There 
are  coal-mines  on  the  town  lands.  Greytown  (2436).  a  wool  and 
vattle  trading  centre,  is  fn  central  NataJ  Verulam  (1325),  19  m. 
alow  the  coast  north  of  Durban,  serves  as  centre  for  si^ar,  tobacco 
and  Trait  plantations.  It  was  founded  by  em^rants  from  St  Albans, 
Eathad— whence  the  name.  Port  Shepstone,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Umainikttla  river,  b  the  natural  outlrtfw  south-west  Natal.  Est- 
oourt  b  a  trading  centre, . 
and  b  29  m.  dbtant  from 

aaned  bnr  the  first  Boer  aettlen 

viSage,  Colenso,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tugela,  16  m.  by  rail 
msth  of  Ladysmtth,  was  the  headquarten  of  Sir  Redvera  fiuller 
at  the  battle  of  CoJenso  on  the  X5th  of  December  1809. 

CommmiikaHims. — Durban  (Port  Natal)  U  in  reguuir  oommunica- 
tioB  with  Europe  via  Cape  Town  and  via  Sues  b^  several  lines  of 
sceamers,  the  cnief  being  the  boats  of  the  Union-Castle  line,  which 
b3  from  Southampton  and  follow  the  west  coast  ixMite,  those  of 
the  German  East  Africa  line,  which  sail  from  Hambun  andeo  via 
d«  cast  coast  route  and  those  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd  from  Trieste, 
abo  by  the  east  coast  route.  By  the  Uhion-Castle  boats  there  b  a 
vcddy  mail  service  to  England.  There  are  also  two  direct  lines  of 
steamers  between  London  and  Durban  (a  distance  of  6993  nautical 
laHes),  average  passage  about  twenty-six  days;  the  mail  route  taking 
twenty  to  twenty-two  days.  Durban  b  also  in  regular  and  frequent 
oooaanication  by  passenger  steamen  with  the  other  South  African 
port^  as  srell  as  Mauritius,  Zanzibar,  &c^^ and  with  India,  Australia, 
the  United  States  and  ScNith  America.  The  works  which  have  made 
Port  Natal  the  finest  harbour  in  South  Africa  are  described  under 

DUUASI. 

The  first  railway  buOt  in  South  Africa  was  a  a-m.  line  from 
The  Point  (or  harbour)  to  the  town  of  Durban.  It  was  opened  for 
trafic  in  i860  and  in  187a  was  extended  some  4  m.  to  the  Umgeni 
rhrer.  Tlds  line  was  of  i  it  8|  In.  gauge  and  was  (nivately  owned, 
bat,  srhen  in  1876  the  Natal  government  determined  to  buHd  and 
own  a  railway  system  which  snould  in  time  cover  the  country,  the 
ciistiiK  fine  was  bought  out  and  the  gauge  altered  to  3  ft.  6  in. 
Oa  ^^  the  normal  South  African  gauge,  all  the  Natal  railways, 
Bve  a  few  2-f t.  brandi  lines,  are  buut.  The  main  line  starts  from 
Dorfaaa,  and  passing  throudi  Pfetermantsbuig  (71  m.),  Ladysmith 
(190  m.)  and  Newcastle  (268  m.)  pierces  the  Dralransberg  at  Laing's 
N'efc  by  a  tonnd  2213  ft.  king,  ana  3  ra.  beyond  Charlestown  reaches 
the  Transvaal  frontier  at  mile  ^07.  Thence  the  railway  b  continued 
to  Jobanaesbuig,  Ac  The  oistances  from  Durban  to  the  places 
oieBtiooed  by  thb  route  are:  Johannesburg,  483  m.;  Pretoria 
sn  m.;  Ktiaberiey,  793  m.;  Bulawayo,  1508  m.;  Delagoa  Bay, 
860  m.  • 

From  Ladysmith  a  brandi  line  runs  north-west  into  the  Oran^ 
Free  State,  crossing  the  Drakensberg  at  Van  Reenen's  Pass.  This 
Eoe  b  continaed  vhi  Harrismith  and  Bethldiem  to  Kroonstad 
(}Q3  m.  irtxa  Durban)  on  the  main  Cape  Town,  Bk)emfontein  and 
Jmaoeciburg  raflway  and  b  the  shortest  route  between  Durban 
sod  Cape  Town  (127 1  ro.).  It  also  affords  via  Bkwmfontein  the 
dmrteat  route  (622  m.)  between  Durban  and  Kimb«1ey.  From 
Gfeocoe  junction,  42  m.  north  of  Ladysmith  on  the  direct  line  to 
Johaanesbarg,  a  branch  railway  goes  N.E.  to  the  Dundee  coal- 
sdib.  Vryheid  (59  ro.)  and  Hlobaoe  (76  ra.)>  Two  lines  branch  off 
from  Pietermaritsnirg.  One  (62  m.  long)  goes  N.E.  to  Greytown, 
KTvittg  the  east<etttial  part  of  the  provina;  the  other  line  (108  m. 
bag)  goes  SW.  to  Riverside  Statkm,  forming  a  link  in  the  Scheme 
fordiffcij  ooflununication  between  Natal  and  East  London  and  Port 
E&abcth. 

Darban'b  the  starting-point  of  two  coast  lines.  The  south  coast 
Ibe,  which  runs  close  to  the  sea,  goes  to  Port  Shepstone  (79  m.). 
A  3-ft.  owe  railway  (102  m.),  which  leaves  the  south  coast  bne  at 
Akxaadra  Junction  (44  m.  from  Durban),  runs  N.W.  by  Stuarts- 
tovn  and  joins  the  Pictermaritzbur^Riverside  line.  The  north  coast 
railway  (167  m.  long)  crosses  the  Tugela  70  m.  from  Durban  and 
ocntianed  through  Zululand  to  Somlule,  the  centre  of  the  Santa 
Lsda  coal-fidds. 

As  rabht  be  expected  in  a  country  possessing  the  physical  features 
of  Natal,  the  gnufients  and  curves  are  exceptionally  severe.  Not 
kss  than  43  m.  are  upon  mdes  of  I  in  30  ana  i  in  35,  and  curves  of 
900  to  350  ft.  radius,  wnue  on  over  100  m.  more  there  are  grades 
uder  I  in  60  and  curves  of  less  than  450  ft.  radius.   The  main  trunk 


line  readies  an  altitude  of  3054  ft.  at  a  point  58  m.  distant  from 
Durban;  after  falling  1000  ft.  in  its  farther  progress  to  Pbter- 
maritsbufg,  it  again  rises,  12  m.  after  leaving  that  dty,  to  a  height 
of  3700  ft.  above  the  sea;  at  a  point  134  m.  from  Durban  it  has 
reached  an  altitude  of  5152  ft.,  but  on  reachii^  Ladysmith,  191  m. 
from  Ehirban,  the  aldtuoe  has  decreased  to  3284  ft.  The  summit 
of  the  Biggarsberg  chain  b  crossed  at  a  point  233  m.  from  the  port, 
at  a  hdgfat  of  4800  ft,  and  at  Laing's  Nek  the  altitude  b  5309  ft. 
The  Orange  Free  State  line,  after  leaving  Ladysmith,  ascends  by 
steep  gracuents  the  whole  of  Its  own  course  In  Natal  territory,  and 
when  it  gains  the  summit  at  Van  Reenen's  Pass  it  b  5500  ft.  above 
the  sea.  The  mileage  open  in  loio  was  1 173.  The  cost  of  construc- 
tion, to  the  same  year,  exceeded  £14,000,000,  the  interest  earned  per 
cent  since  1895  not  being  leas  than  £3,-  12s.  in  any  one  year.  In  out- 
lying districts  post  carts  and  Ox  wagons  are  the  usual  moans  of  con- 
veyance. Thoe  are  about  5000  m.  of  h^h  roads  kept  in  ttpaix  by 
the  govei'umeiit. 

There  b  a  wdl-organued  postal  and  tdsraphic  service.  Land 
lines  connect  Natal  with  every  part  of  South  Africa  and  with  Nyasa- 
land  and  Ujiji.  A  submarine  cable  from  Durban  goes  to  Shnizibar 
and  Aden,  whence  there  b  communication  with  every  quarter  of  the 
gbbe.  The  first  telegra|rfi  line  in  Natal  was  opened  in  1873;  in 
1878  communication  was  established  with  Cape  Town  and  m  the 
following  year  with  Delagoa  Bay. 

Aificmiin  and  Allied  Indmstnss. — The  diversity  of  boQ  and  climate 
leads  to  a  great  diversity  in  the  uricultural  produce.  The  chief 
drawback  to  fanning  in  the  midland  and  upper  districts  b  the  con- 
siderable proportion  of  stony  ground,  and.  in  some  cases,  the  lack 
of  runnli^  water.  The  area  of  land  under  tillage  b  less  than  a 
twentieth  of  the  whole  surface,  the  crop  most  extensively  grown 
bdng  maiae  or  "  mealies."  Thb  b  universally  grown  by  the  natives 
andiorms  their  staple  food;  it  b  also  grosm  by  the  Indians,  and 
by  the  white  farmen  for  export.  Besides  maize  the  crops  cultivated 
by  the  natives  are  Kaflb-  com  or  amabele  (Soriktim  a^ffrprum) — 
used  m  the  manufacture  of  ulyuaUh  native  beer— imfi  (Sorgkum 
sacchanUum),  tobacco,  pumpkins  and  sweet  potatoes.  The  chief 
wealth  of  the  natives  consists,  however,  m  their  large  herds  of  cattle 
(see  mfra).  While  nuJze  tnrivca  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
wheat,  barley  and  oats-cultivated  by  the  white  farmers— flourish 
only  In  the  tnidlands  and  uplands.  More  important  than  the  cereal 
crops  are  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  producte  oi  the  coast  zone. 
Bendes  fruite  of  nearly  all  kinds  there  are  cultivated  in  the  low 
moist  regions  the  sugar-cane,  the  tea,  coffee  and  tobacco  plants, 
arrowroot,  cayenne  pepper,  oottcm,  &c.  The  area  under  sugar  in 
IQ<^  was  45,840  acres  and  the  produce  532.067  cwt.  (a  large  quantity 
of  sugar-cane  is  grown  for  feedli^  stock).  In  the  same  vear  the 
production  of  tea  was  1,633,1781b;  of  coffee^  24,859%;  of  maize,' 
2,101470  bushds;  of  potatoes,  419,946  busheb;  and  of  sweet 

e>tatoes,  181. 105  bushels.  The  tea  plant  was  first  introduced  in 
atal  in  18^,  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  it  until  the  failure  of 
the  coffee  plantatioos  about  187s,  since  when  only  small  quantities 
of  coffee  have  been  produced.  In  1877  (renewed  efforte  were  made 
to  hidtice  tea  cultivation,  and  by  1881  it  had  become  an  established 
uidustry.  The  variety  chiefly  grown  b  the  Assam  indigenous. 
Most  of  the  tea  estates  are  situated  in  the  coast  bdt  north  of  Durban. 
The  sugar  cane,  Uke  tea,  was  first  introduced  m  1850,  the  first  canes 
being  brought  from  Mauritius.  The  industry  b  steadily  jnowing, 
as  are  the  dependent  manufactures  of  molasses  and  rum.  The  fruit 
industry  b  of  considerable  importance  and  by  1905  had  reached  a 
turnover  of  over  £100.000  a  year. 

Extensive  areas  in  the  midland  and  upland  districta  are  devoted 
to  the  raising  of  stodc  Horse-breeding  b  successfully  carried  on 
in  the  upper  districts.  The  higher  the  altitude  the  healthier  the 
animab  and  the  greater  their  immunity  fh>m  disease..  Horse- 
sickness,  a  kind  of  malarial  fever,  which  takes  an  epidemic  form  in 
very  wet  seasons,  causes  considerable  loss.  The  Natal  horse  b  small, 
wiry,  and  has  great  powen  of  endurance.  Cattle-breeding  b  probably 
the  most  lucrative  branch  of  stock-farming,  the  country  being 
pre-eminently  adapted  for  homed  cattle.  Rinderpest  in  1896-1897 
swept  through  South  Africa,  and  probably  carried  off  in  Natal  from 
30  to  40  %  of  the  stock  of  Europ^ns.  while  the  natives'  losses  were 
even  heavier.  Serum  and  bile  inoculation  were  the  means  of  saving 
a  condderable  percentage  of  the  herds.  The  farmera  soon  began  to 
recover  from  their  knscs,  but- in  1008-1909  another  serious  loss  of 
stock  resulted  from  the  ravages  of  East  Coast  fever.  The  cattle 
consist  chiefly  of  die  Zulu  and  Africander  breeds,  but  attention 
has  been  given  to  Improving  the  breed  by  the  introduction  of  Short- 
horn, Devon  and  Holstein  (or  Friesbnd)  stock.  The  chief  market 
for  cattle  b  Johannesburg.  The  principal  breed  of  sheep  b  the 
merino,  which  does  well  m  the  higher  altitudes.  A  Scab  Act  is  in 
force,  and  b  stringently  carried  out  by  government  inspectors 
with  most  satisfactory  results.  The  Angora  goat  thrives  well  in 
certain  distrkts.  Ostriches  do  wdl  in  the  dry,  arid  valleys  of  the 
Tugela  and  Mooi  rivers.  In  1908  Europeains  were  returned  as 
owning  32,000  hones,  220,000  homed  cattle.  765,000  sheep.  68,000 
goats,  25,000  pigs,  960  ostriches  and  384,000  poultry.  Large  herds 
of  cattle — over  500,000  in  the  aggregate — are  owned  by  the 
natives,  who  also  possess  vast  flocks  of  goata  and  sheep.  The 
daily  industry  b  wdl  established,  and  Natal  better  commands  a 
ready  sale. 
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mifht  be  depended  upon  for  the  riipply  oi  tLvil,  whiun  li  ol  lU 
chuicten  rnm  licnite  to  tnlhncilc.  In  isaj  ihc  eiien,ion  of  tlw 
railway  from  Ladyiraitll  thnwch  the  coal  are*  Snt  nadr  coal- 
niainv  pnAtible.  Id  1B96  tb*  total  output  of  coal  was  ii6.[D6 
(ov  (valoed  at  £|06«5J  It  tht  pit'a  oioiitli),  in  1908  ii  had  inneasd 
*" ■if-'?i'™^''^'^ atth* pii'a moglh at {7J7.it9).  Tltie i> a 
CMildefalile  tfide  u  bwikcr  *iid  upon  coal  at  Durban,  Ihe  ccai 
bunheRd  having  incnaacd  fnm  116,740  (onain  1900  to  710.777  in 
laol.  In  the  bat-named  nv  446,913  lorn  of  ooal  wen  eipoitid. 
biUei  the  oiiDea  in  tb*  Newoitle  and  Dundee  diilrirt  then  »n 
eateulva  coaI-&clda  at  HlobaneU  the  Viyheid  diitrict  and  in  Zulu- 
land  (f.r.).  tnw  on  b  ^dely  di,:ir[\>ulcd  and  l>  found  in  Ihe  n<1,:h- 
bODboodof  ^  thecoal-klda.    Th^n-  a.^  rnrnsivr  rnn™.  .■.„•!  pnld- 

tbe  lower  Umzimkulu,  near  Port  ^-'r    •  «t 

'''"cSnlnuro.— The  ehid 
■1,  vool»  mohair,  „. 


itmaled  the  manageineDt  of  iflaJn  p< 

of  35  memben,  e?ected  by  the  pajliajnetitary  votert  and  each 
fpreaenting  a  leparaie  coutituoicy.  Th?  council  ai'i  for  a 
j.tutoTy  period  of  three  yean.    For  local  govenunent  purposea 

the  province  ia  divided  into  counties  or  magiitejia]  diviiiou; 
■pedal  juiiidiction.    The  chief  U 


Lnda! 


largv  pnsporlna  of  the  fooda  brougbl  into  Ihe  country  an  in 
to  the  TnOBVaal  and  ^^nge  Free  State,  Natal  aJfordinv,  neat 
apia  Bay.  the  ihoReK  (oule  to  the  Rand.  TextUea.  Eiiiely 
'    '      '  '  '  ihit  and  agricaltunl  machinery,  tobacco 


ti,  form  the  bulk  of  the  inporti.    : 


re  £r«t  imported 


f^ .  -...er  eaportatlariely  wi 

n  the  TnuvaaL  Over  thref 
at  Bi^tain.  and  about  one* 
tritain.    The  ahippinff,  which 


eoth  ol  the 

.  .„..,. in  187* 

116,000  tona.  wii  in  18S4  IA>3M>01  in  l«M.  1.463,000:  in  ..-, 
4,363,000;  and  in  1908. 5.020,000.  Over  lix^evcntlu  of  the  ahipping 
uBritiih. 

CrKmmttil  and  Caiuliliillen. — Natal  ma  froc 
■  ■elf'govtraing  colony.  It  ii  now  tcptoented  In  tbe  Union 
Pariiamcnt  by  eight  acnaton  and  acvoitccn  naof 
Houie  of  Aaienibly.  The  qualificalionj  for  elector*  ll 
of  Ihe  Auetnbly  are  the  ume,  namely  mea  of  full  _ 
houiea  or  [and  wotlh  £so,  or  who  rent  inch  pii>peny  ol  Ibe  ytady 
value  of  £10;  or  who,  having  lived  time  yean  In  tbe  pravlDce, 
have  incomei  of  not  less  than  £96  (  ycai. 

Coloured  pcnoD»  ar«  Dot,  by  name,  excluded  from  the  franchise, 
but  nopcnons  "  nibj«l  to  ^wcial  lava  and  tribunals,'*  ^  In  which 
calegnTy  all  natives  are  infJudcd,  are  entitled  to  vote.  Another 
law,!  djiecled  agiinil  Indiana,  excludes  from  the  tiancMie, 
BUlvM,  M  deactttdann  of  oativei  In  the  male  hne,  of  coimtiia 
not  |iii>ai  wlin  elective  leproentatlve  Inalltutlons.  Exemption 
Iraa  Uk  Kcips  of  these  pravlriona  may  be  gnnted  by 
gavenMTfenetil  ud  niuler  «uch  etemption  >  few  Kiffin 
on  the  toll  of  electai. 

At  the  bead  of  the  provincial  govenunent  ia  an  admlnistntor, 
appointed  by  the  Union  Hin^ry,  who  bolda  oSc     ' 
yeara.  He  !>  aailatal  by  so  oxecutive  commitlee  of  fou 
elecud  by  the  provindil  coundL    Tlui  coundl  tc 

■  Ael>lo.  a  (of  the  Natal  Lttislahm)  of  1881. 

•Act  No.  a  of  1S96.    Thelndiau  who«  naioea  were  "  riihtly 
eoataincd  "  la  tbe  voten'  lolla  at  Iba  dale  of  the  act  retain  the 


RoBHH  ami  £l#ndtliin.— Revenue  la  derived  cUefly  [ma 
jetomt  and  exciie,  railways,  land  lalea,  poata  and  telefrapha  end  & 
ipitation  tax.  The  expend  itun  la  lai^y  on  reproductive  worlea 
-julways.  harbours,  poat  office,  ftc),  oo  the  judiciaiyand  p^iee, 
iucation  and  military  defence.  The  majorily  t£  these  aenrieea  ar^ 
nee  1910,  managed  by  the  Union  Government,  but  the  prorinfial 
sundi  haj  power  to  levy  direct  taxation,  and  (with  the  eonaent 
r  the  Union  Gowmment)  to  nlie  loana  for  purely  provindal 
urpoaea.  Ita  nvcnues  and  poweii  are  tboae  pertaining  to  local 
ffovenuDent.  5ocne  pnrticulan  follow  na  to  tbe  """■'■'■i  poaltioa  of 
natal  previoqa  to  the  eatabUihment  of  the  UnioiL 

In  TS46,  IlK  fan  year  of  Natal'a  aepauite  existence,  the  revenue 
w»  Imi  and  the  eipeaditnn  £6905.  In  iSu  the  revenue  was 
£17,1^  and  the  expeadilun  (ptitS.  and  in  lUa  the  norreapnndini 
SgiBti  woe  f9S,}99  and  £85^4.  In  1S71  menoe  had  riien  to 
£iKM99  ■odexticttUtnre  to  jijaATS.    Ten  yean  later  the  GguRi 

" "  ^'tun£6mAJl.  The  riae  of  Johannes- 

I  Dundee  caal-lidib.  aa  well  aa  Ihe 

..  -je  revenue  for  toe  lint  time  ejccecded 
lat  year  being,  nvenue  £1,130.614.  ei- 
l-)899  the  figuna  were  £1,061.349  and 
r  War  {1899-1903)  cauicd  both  revenue 
,>j,Lu,c  ,u  ,.v  >uiURna]ly,  while  the  depression  in  trade 
lich  followed  the  war  ndvenely  anected  Ibe  exchequer-  In  1903- 
104  there  waa  a  alighl  cndit  balance,  Ibe  5ptrea  being,  revenue 
,.160,143,  eapendiluie  £4,071,439.  For  the  next  iouT  yean 
en  weie  deficila.  but  in  1908-1909  ■  iuiplua  wai  realutd,  Ihe 
venue  being  £3.569^75  ami  Ihe_eipeiidilun  £3.530.576-  For 
JO9-19TO.  the  lajl  year  of  Nalal  a  exutencpsa  a  CQlony ,  the  revenue, 
£4.033,000,   again   exceeded    the  expenditun.      The    niblk   debt. 

Iofi2,si9flop,«ndwaainjuoe;909,£>ij4»o,ooa  _ 

Dtfnu. — A  amaU  garriaoD  01  fmpenal  troops  u  qnartered  at 
Mant^nug.  The  pranncial  lone  conaiRa  of  a  mOilia.  folly  eqnipcied 
and  arrnecTwith  modern  wenpons.  II  ia  divided  into  mounted  nfle- 
men,  about  iwo  alnmg.  (our  field  batteries  of  3^  men  and  two 
infanlry  batlaliana,  each  of  over  Boo  men-  Then  IS  alio  an  anned 
and  iwHinted  police  foice  of  870  Europeans-  MHilary  training  is 
compulaDiy  on  all  lada  over  ten  attending  government  *-*"^ 
The  boya  an  onanized  in  cadet  corps.  A  aenhir  cadet  corps  la 
lomed  of  jwjthi  between  uxtecn  and  twenty.  There  are  alao  many 
ride  asaociatiana,  Ibe  memben  ol  which  an  liable  10  be  caUed  out 
tor  defence.  Durban  harbour  is  defended  by  batteries  with  heavy 
modern  guna,  Tbe  batteries  sn  manned  by  tbe  naval  corpa  (130 
■tnng)  o)  tbe  Natal  militia.  Natal  makes  an  annual  antriliutnii  nf 
£35,000  towards  Ibe  upkeep  of  tbe  British  nai 
Lam  and  ytuticf-^Tlie  South  Africa  Ac 
SupRtne  Conn  of  South  Africa,  the  li 
becoming  a  pmvindal  division  of  tli 

Roman-Dutch  law,  as  accepted  and  (_ — . _. 

Cape  Colony  up  to  1843  {Ibe  date  of  th*  sBpantion  of  Nal 
Cape),  is  Ihe  bw  of  the  land,  nve  as  modi&cd  by  ordi 
lava  enwited  by  tbe  kical  lealilanue.  nutly  founDed  up 


of  tbe  new  nipnme  court.     The 

law,  as  accepted  and  admh^neied  by  the  courts  el 

... ,.!-_  j^,  .<  -t.  separstion  of  Natal  f  nun  the 

_ _ ,  „ modified  by  ordinances  and 

acted  by  tbe  kical  lealilanue.  nutly  founded  upon  imperial 

law.   The  law  of  ei4deoce  is  the  aante  as  that  of  tbe  emria 

— '    "-■ ^ —  bowever.aietwIjusticcsbbundertbeRiMiBn- 

'  letters  patent  pasacd  in  184S  they  are 


of  England.  Natives,  however, 
Dutch  kw,  but  by  virtue  of  le 
judged  by  native  laws  and  cur 


npugnant  to 

li"!^ 

•ubject  to  tbe  cslonisl  law  (Law  NoTVa  of  1863).  Specbl  Ian  have 
been  paised  (or  lbs  beaefit  of  ibe  coslie  Unmigranta.  Tbe  ad- 
ministntion  of  juitica  u  conducted  by  magistrates'  courla,  circuit 
courts  and  tbe  provincia]  division  of  tbe  supreme  couit.  The  magi- 
strates have  both  dvil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in  miner  caset 
Appeal!  aio  be  f**'  '"—  '*•*  "■"■■r:-'— ■  A--i.i™.  .«  ih.  «^ 
vheU  or  drcuit . 


.  ..  judges  alao  bold  dr 
Appals  Trora  tbedrculK 

and  from  tbe  provincial . 

irflhe  Supreme  Cdutt  of  Soul 


judges,  aitj  in  Belemiarit^Hifi  and  has 
I  wiiether  affecting  natives  or  Europeans 
uit  courts  at  Durban  and  other  fJacea 
nirtscan  be  made  to  the  provincial  eoun ; 
in  appeals  lie  to  the  sppellsle  diviniea 

jouth  Africa,  Siting  at  Bloemfontein. 

tried  before  a  single  judre  and  a  jury  of  nim^^ 

lit,  of  which  the  judge.preHilent  is  judge  and 
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ths  dilrfi  liiii«  civil  jurlidictlDii  in 
WDtii  juid  crimin 

Kui-juiim,  pntrndBtJ  witchcriTi.  i 


juriidictioa  <h 


jUiidkliaa  »h«  all  puiia  to  (he  iu\<  i 
I«iidi(fIH  vhco  Ihc  oiinptiuiiuil  li  r,.< 
fvtin  lO  tke  nilE  UC  nalivn. 

lUWM.— The  najority  dI  (be  vhilc  ii'l' . 
tktbaaictiriih  ihebiKMt  number  ota.iPi. 
Dedi  RdoiinKl  CfaunJi,  Prubyirn^i  . 
Ao^Eicnfe  nn  dividtd  into  two  parfi<:& — '' 
Ctarck  of  the  Piovince  dT  South  Afri..!. '  L 
««k  Ibe  Chuich  of  Enelafid,  and  thob^  n^  I 
matiUMc  "  the  CburcG  of  Endiod  .n  \..i 
aiiB(theklbBcdli«Toda<vl»to{B:>li..,. 
bHn  maiol  biihon  of  Notal  by  Icttfn  pa 
[)■  netmoliUB  <4  Ci  pe  Tow  n,  v  head  or  ihi 

hUnp  lor  Natit,  who  look  ihe  tiilc  ol  biih 


'Jlldfn,an 


'  I  I  -ndependently  and 
.:  The  Kliitfl)  acoK 
'  ■■'■  <i»  (j'V.),  who  hod 

^  Ch  Li  ^  oftM  Province 


into  (ommiutoD  in  the  pciHni  of  Ihe  bishop  aod  other  tnjtteet  of 
ialavourof  four  consrcgationa  at  that  time  unwUlini  taiinitr  with 
Sfmb^'^W'^ThepSUyteJiBt  M"i™l'?f2i8^  the  wS 
kr^  Mflhodiili  [1.9<ii,  the  Dutch  ReComied  Church  itjaa,  the 
Luthenni  4851.  and  the  Bapliiu  1I9J.  The  Romu  Catbolio,  at 
■bcH  bdd  ii  a  vicar-apoitalic,  numberRl  10^19.    M  thoe  fiptm 

BbBity  in  1904  numbered  1496.   Ot  the  Autio,  B7  J34  were  dancd 


ttoviocuL  ^ranti  pi 

TboT  an  (overani 
MuiuiHjTg,  and  a  leci 

Go^I^peLC^Iya 

for  the  eaabUthmenl  at 


lebyth 


at  Duiban.    For  higher  cdu- 
atioD  ol  Natal  to  the  Cape  of 

_, natenahlrat  Engliahunivcni- 

■lalatuce,  paaacd  December  IQO^.  piovided 

aritiburi  of  the  Natal  Univeraiy  CollcEe. 

u  be  (Uch  u  from  time  to  time  piwcribed  by 

iy.  In  19to  £y>,ooa  wis  voted  for  the  Universty 
Slate  aid  and  irupectioD  ia  e^vtn  to  private 
h  Id  the  native  fdlDola—almoir  all  maifltauied  by 
I — Zuin  and  Engliih  arc  taushi,  the  uibjecti  taken 
.J:-*    .«^*j.-    .pjih—*:^    ""niniar,   ceography 

D   1^06  there  were  JJ  onvrmment 
pectioni  304  European 
t68  narive  aad  Jl  Indian,  with  an  aggregate  altenda 
icbotira.     There  art  in  addition  many  pnvale  and  di 

bm  kn^  ^Snwton   Colleje  and   Hermanibeig  C 


Cdifp  buiv 


LDlouied. 


IhcK  Bubli.hnin.Ii     To  ei 

rto  by  real™  of  distance  a 

isect-ajded  Kltwi,  (ian»-in-aid  ai 


irage   the   ii 


DT  each  pupb  attending 
aa  the  Kalaiiir.  a 
Hicceeded 


:al  cJtm^  coatigvcny  vee  Tkr  Guardian 
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:M6a  new  Dutch  Jitpei.DtAfniaMB,  wu  lUrwd  at  MuilAuig. 
:  Kaffir*  have  tJieir  own  organ,  tpipa  lo  Hiiutta  (the  paper  of 

■eekly  paper  alarted  in  J903  and  printed  in  EngEi^.  Cujaratl. 
idi  and  Tamil,  Local  lapen  are  pubUahed  weekly  at  Ladyamith, 
-" "  "- -      -*      -  -       ■    -nn^  ,  p»enim„, 


India  lighted  tbe  bluH  U 
IE  the  harbour  ol  Diutna 


Vuco  d>  Gunt  on  hii  voyige  to 
the  ntraace  to  the  bay  oow  lotici 
on  Chtiitmai  Day  149;  uid  named  t 


the  rcu  ol  Soulb  A 
Portugueie.  whose  r 
Bay.  In  i;7«  Mac< 
King  Scbailian  to  1 


ntsleited  by  the'  „,„^^ 

leareu  leltlemeal  vu  at  Detagoa 

uel  de  Mnquita  Peialielia,  commuided  bjr 

^iplote  the  (oasl  oC  South  Af  tica  and  report 

on  HuiiDie  airooun,  made  a  rough  chart,  even  then  ol  little  uM 

known  of  the  countiy  by  its  diicoveieis  before  the  advent  of  Lhdi 
Dutch  rivali,  who  established  ihemielva  at  Cape  Town  in  ifiji. 
Perettiello  Itates  that  Natal  haa  no  ports  but  oEhenvise  be  givo 
a  fnitly  accurate  detcTipIion  ol  the  country — noting  particu- 
larly tbeabundanccof  animals  and  the  density  of  the  popuUtion, 
The  bnt  detailed  accounts  of  the  countiy  were  received  from 
ihipwreckcd  marioen.  In  i68j  the  English  ship  "  Johanna  " 
went  ashore  near  Delsgoi  Bay  and  the  crew  made  a  rematkablB 
foumey  overland  to  Ctpe  Town,  passing  tbrougb  Natal,  when 

(in  1684)  an  English  ibip  pLt  into  Port  Nalal  {as  the  bay  caiue 
to  be  known)  and  purchased  ivory  from  the  natives,  vho,  how- 
ever, refused  to  deal  in  slaves.  In  May  iMs  another  English 
•hip  the  "  Good  Hope  "  was  wrecked  in  crossing  the  bar  at  Port 
Nalal  and  in  February  1686  the  "  Stavenisse,"  a  Dutch  East 
Indiaman,  was  wrecked  a  little  farther  south,  Survivon  oi 
both  vessels  Uved  (ot  nearly  ■  year  It  Port  Natal  and  there  built 
a  boat  in  which  they  mule  Ibe  voyage  to  Cape  Town  in  twelve 
days.  They  brought  with  them  3  Ions  ol  rvory.  This  fact 
■nd  their  reports  of  the  immense  herds  of  elephants  which  roamed 
the  bush  led  Simon  van  der  StcU.  then  governor  at  Cape  Town 
to  despatch  (16S9)  the  ship"  Noard  "to  Port  Natal,  with  instruc- 
tions to  ber  commander  to  open  up  a  trade  in  ivory  and  to  acquits 
possesion  of  (be  bay.  From  the  chief  ol  the  Aoatuli  Uibe, 
who  inhabited  the  adjacent  district,  the  bay  was  "  purchaicd  " 
loi  about  ^50  vonh  ol  goods.  No  setilenent  was  tha  made 
and  in  J70J  ibe  son  of  the  cliief  repudiated  tbe  bargaiit.  In 
1771  the  Cape  govemnient  did  form  a  settlement  at  the  bay, 
but  it  was  soon  afterwards  abandoned.  Thereafter  for  nearly 
a  hondrcd  yean  Natal  was  again  nc^ected  by  while  men. 
A  ship  now  and  again  put  into  the  bay,  but  the  dangerotia  bar 
at  its  entrance  militated  against  its  frecpient  use.     Wbea  la 

ment  at  the  bay,  Ctpe  Colony  had  passed  Irom  the  Duicb 
into  the  possession  ol  Great  Britain,  while  in  Nalal  great 
changes  bad  come  over  tbe  land  as  a  result  of  wan  between  Ibe 

From  the  recorda  of  the  1 7tb  and  iSth  cenlurica  it  is  apparent 
that  Lhe  people  then  inhabiting  Natal  woe  Bantu-negroes  of 
the  Kaffir  (Ama  Xosa)  branch.  There  Is  no  mention  of  Hotten- 
tots, and  the  few  Bushmen  who  dwelt  in  the  u[qirr  regions  by  the 
Drakensberg  did  not  come  into  contact  with  Europeans.  The 
siilocs  ol  the  "  Slavenisie  "  teported  [be  roost  numerous  and 
most  powerful  iiibc  to  be  the  AbaQbo,  while  that  which  came 
most  in  contact  with  the  whitts  was  the  Amatnli,  as  it  occupied 
a  considerable  part  ol  the  coast-land.  Tfatae  Kaffirs  appear  to 
have  ^een  more  given  to  sgiiculture  UHJ  more  peaceful  than 
(heir  neighbours  in  Kiffiaiia  and  Cape  Colony.  But  the  quiet  of 
the  country  was  destroyed  by  the  inrosdi  of  Chaka,  the  chief  ot 
the  Zulus  (i«  ZutmANn).  Chak*.  between  iSiS  and  iSio 
ravaged  the  whole  of  what  b  now  known  as  Natal,  and  after 
beating  his  loet  in  battle,  butchered  tbe  women,  children  and 
old  men,  incorporating  the  young  men  in  bis  impis.  The  popula- 
tion was  gieatty  reduced  and  lar|e  at«u  left  without  a  single 
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inhabiunt.    By  riglit  of  conquest  Cbaka  became  ondisputed 
master  of  the  country. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  the  first  British  settlement  was 
made  in  Natal.  In  1823  Francis  Cieorge  Farewell,  formerly  a 
lieutenant  in  the  British  navy,  with  other  merchants  of  Cape 
Town,  formed  a  company  to  trade  with  the  natives  of  the  south* 
east  coast.  In  the  brig  **  Salisbury,"  commanded  by  James  S. 
King,  who  had  been  a  midshipman  in  the  navy.  Farewell  visited 
Port  Natal,  St  Lucia  and  Delagoa  Bays.  The  voyage  was  not 
successful  as  a  trading  venture,  but  Farewell  was  so  impressed 
with  the  possibilities  of  Natal  both  (or  trade  and  colonization  that 
he  resolved  to  establish  himself  at  the  poet.  He  went  thither  with 
ten  companions,  among  them  Henry  Francis  Fynn.  AU  the  rest 
save  Farewell  and  Fynn  speedily  repented  of  their  adventure  and 
returned  to  the  Cape,  but  the  two  who  remained  were  joined  by 
three  sailors,  John  Cane,  Henry  Ogle  and  Thomas  Holstead,  a 
lad.  Farewell,  Fynn  and  the  others  went  to  the  royal  kraal  of 
Chaka,  and,  having  cured  him  of  a  wound  and  made  him  various 
presents,  obtained  a  document,  dated  the  7th  of  August  1824, 
ceding  to  "  F.  G.  Farewell  &  Company  entire  and  full  possession 
in  perpetuity  "  of  a  tract  of  land  including  "  the  port  or  harbour 
of  Natal."  On  the  27th  of  the  same  month  Farewell  hobted  the 
jjf^gifgf  Union  Jack  at  the  port  and  declared  the  territory  he 
Btia$t  had  acquired  a  British  possession.  In  1825  he  was 
joined  by  King,  who  had  meantime  vbited  England 
and  had  obtained  from  the  government  a  letter  of 
recommendation  to  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  governor  of  the  Cape, 
granting  King  permission  to  settle  at  Natal.  Farewell,  King  and 
Fynn  made  independent  settlements  at  various  parts  of  the 
bay,  where  a  few  Amatuli  still  lingered.  They  lived,  practically, 
as  Kaffir  chiefs,  trading  with  Chaka  and  gathering  round  them 
many  refugees  from  that  monarch's  tyranny.  Early  in  1828 
King,  accompam'ed  by  two  of  Chaka's  indunas,  voyaged  in  the 
*'  Elizabeth  and  Susan,"  a  small  schooner  built  by  the  settlers, 
to  Port  Elizabeth.  He  appears  to  have  been  coldly  received  by 
the  authorities,  who  were  even  unable  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
Chaka's  embassy.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Natal  King  died,  and 
in  the  same  month  (September  1828)  Chaka  was  murdered  by 
his  brother  Dingaan.  In  the  December  following  Farewell  went 
in  the  "  Elizabeth  and  Susan  "  to  Port  Elizabeth.  On  this 
occasion  the  authorities  were  more  hostile  than  before  to  the 
Natal  pioneers,  for  they  confiscated  the  schooner  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  unregistered  and  that  it  came  from  a  foreign  port. 
Farewell  was  not  daunted,  and  in  September  1829  set  out  to 
return  overiand  to  Port  Natal.  He  was,  however,  murdered  in 
Pondoland  by  a  chief  who  was  at  enmity  with  the  Zulus.  Fynn 
thus  became  leader  of  the  whites  at  the  port,  who  were  much  at 
the  mercy  of  Dingaan.  In  1831  that  chief  raided  their  settle- 
ments, the  whites  all  fleeing  south  of  the  Umzimkulu;  but  at 
Dingaan's  invitation  they  soon  returned.  Dingaan  declared 
Fynn  his  representative,  and  "  great  chief  of  the  Natal  Kaffirs." 
In  1834,  however,  Fynn  accepted  a  post  under  the  Cape  govern- 
ment and  did  not  return  to  Natal  for  many  years.  It  was  in  this 
year  that  a  petition  from  Cape  Town  merchants  asking  for  the 
creation  of  a  British  colony  at  Natal  was  met  by  the  statement 
that  the  Cape  finances  would  not  permit  the  establishment  of 
a  new  dependency.  The  merchants,  however,  despatched  an 
expedition  under  Dr  Andrew  Smith  to  inquire  into  the  possibilities 
of  the  country,  and  the  favourable  nature  of  his  report  induced  a 
party  of  Dutch  farmers  under  Piet  Uys  to  go  thither  also.  Both 
Dr  Smith  and  Uys  travelled  overland  through  Kaffraria,  and 
were  well  re<xived  by  the  English  living  at  the  bay.  The  next 
step  was  taken  by  the  settlers  at  the  port,  who  in  1835  resolved 
to  lay  out  a  town,  which  they  named  Durl>an,  after  Sir  Benjamin 
d'Urban,  then  governor  of  Cape  Colony.  At  the  same  time  the 
settlers,  who  numbered  about  50,  sent  a  memorial  to  the  governor 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  were  acknowledged  rulers 
over  a  large  tract  of  territory  south  .of  the  Tugela,  and  asking 
that  this  urritory  shoidd  be  prodaimed  a  British  colony  under 
the  name  of  Victoria  and  that  a  governor  and  council  be  appointed. 
To  all  these  requests  no  official  answer  was  returned.  The 
settlers  had  been  joined  in  the  year  named  (1835)  by  Captain 


GanUner,  a  oftval  officer,  whose  chief  object  was  the  evangeBsft- 
tion  of  the  natives.  With  the  support  of  the  traders  he  founded 
a  mission  station  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  bay.  In  1837 
Gardiner  was  given  authority  by  the  British  government  td 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  tradeis.  They,  however,  refused 
to  acknowledge  GardineHs  authority,  and  from  the  Cape  govern- 
ment he  received  no  support.*  It  was  not  until  their  hand  was 
forced  by  the  occupation  of  the  interior  by  Dutch  fanners  that 
the  Cape  authorities  at  length  intervened. 

The  British  settlers  had,  characteristically,  reached  Natal 
mainly  by  way  of  the  sea;  the  new  tide  Of  immigration  was  by 
land— the  voartrtkkers  streamed  through  the  passes  of  ^p^^ni 
the  Drakensberg,  bringing  with  them  their  wives  and 
children  and  vast  herds  of  cattle.  The  reasons  which 
caused  the  exodus  from  the  Cape  are  discussed  else> 
where  (see  South  Africa  and  Cape  Colony),  here  it  is 
only  necessary  to  point  out  that  those  emigrants  who  entered 
Natal  shared  with  those  who  settled  elsewhere  an  intense  desire 
to  be  free  from  British  control.  The  first  emigrant  Boers  to  entei 
the  country  were  led  by  Pieter  Retief  (e.  1 780-1838),  a  man  of 
Huguenot  descent  and  of  marked  ability,  who  had  formerly  lived 
on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Cape  Colony  and  had  suffered  severely 
in  the  Kaffir  wars.  Passing  through  the  almost  deserted  upper 
regions  Retief  arrived  at  the  bay  in  October  1837.  He  went 
thence  to  Dingaan's  kraal  with  the  object  of  securing  a  formal 
cession  of  territory  to  the  Dutch  farmers.  Dingaan  consented 
on  condition  that  the  Boers  recovered  for  him  certain  cattle 
stolen  by  another  chief;  this  task  Retief  accomplished,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  Rev.  F.  Owen,  a  missionary  then  living  at 
Dingaan's  kraal,  a  deed  of  cession  was  drawn  up  in  English  and 
signed  by  Dingaan  and  Relief  on  the  4th  of  February  1838. 
Two  days  after  the  signature  of  the  deed  Retief  and  all  of  his 
party,  66  whites,  besides  Hottentot  servants,  were  treacherously 
murdered  by  Dingaan's  orders.  The  Zulu  king  then  commanded 
his  impis  to  kill  aU  the  Boers  who  had  entered  Natal.  The  Zulu 
forces  crossed  the  Tugela  the  same  day,  and  the  most  advanced 
parties  of  the  Boers  were  massacred,  many  at  a  spot  near  where 
the  town  of  Weenen  now  stands,  its  name  (meaning  wailing  ot 
weeping)  commemorating  the  event.  Other  of  the  farmers 
hastily  laagered  and  were  able  to  repulse  the  Zulu  attacks;  the 
assailants  suffering  serious  loss  at  a  fight  near  the  Bushman's 
river.  Nevertheless  in  one  week  after  the  murder  of  Retief 
609  Boers — men,  women  and  children — had  been  lulled  by  the 
Zulus.  The  English  settlers  at  the  bay,  hearing  of  the  attack  on 
the  Boers,  determined  to  make  a  diversion  in  their  favour,  and 
some  20  men  under  the  command  of  R.  Biggar  and  with  a 
following  of  700  friendly  Zulus  crossed  the  Tugela  near  its  mouth. 
In  a  desperate  fight  (April  17)  with  a  strong  force  of  the 
enemy  the  English  were  overwhelmed  and  only  four  Europeans 
escaped  to  the  bay.  Pursued  by  the  Zulus,  all  the  surviving 
inhabitants  of  Durban  were  compelled  for  a  time  to  take  refuge 
on  a  ship  then  in  harbour.  After  the  Zulus  retired,  less  than  a 
dozen  Englishmen  returned  to  live  at  the  port;  the  missionaries, 
hunters  and  other  traders  returned  to  the  Cape.  Meantime  the 
Boers,  who  had  repelled  the  Zulu  attacks  on  their  laagers,  had  been 
joined  by  others  from  the  Drakensberg,  and  about  400  men  under 
Hendrik  Potgieter  and  Piet  Uys  advanced  to  attack  Dingaan. 
On  the  nth  of  April,  however,  they  fell  into  a  trap  laid  by  the 
Zulus  and  with  difficulty  cut  their  way  out.  Among  those  slain 
were  Piet  Uys  and  his  son  Dirk,  aged  15,  who  rode  by  his  side. 
The  Boer  farmers  were  now  in  a  miserable  pUght,  but  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  they  received  reinforcements,  and  in  December 
460  men  set  out  under  Andries  Pretorius  to  avenge  themselves 
on  the  Zulus.  On  Sunday  the  x6th  of  December,  while  laagered 
near  the  Umslatos  river,  they  were  attacked  by  over  10,000 
Zulus.  The  Boers  had  firearms,  the  Zulus  their  assegais  only, 
and  after  a  three  hours'  fight  the  Zulus  were  totally  defeated. 
losing  thousands  killed,  while  the  farmers'  casualties  were  under 

*  Captain  Allen  Francis  Gardiner  (1794*1851)  left  NaUl  in  1838, 
subscauently  devoting  himself  to  missionary  work  in  South  Anerica, 
bein^  known  as  the  missionary  to  Patagonuu  He  died  of  starvation 
in  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
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t  doWL  (TUi  memonbie  victoiy  it  umqany  fiommemoimted 
by  the  Boen  as  Diogaan's  Day,  wliOe  the  Uoutlatos,  which  ran 
red  with  the  blood  of  the  aUin,  was  renamed  Blood  river.) 
Diogaan  fled,  the  victorious  Boers  entered  the  royal  kraal,  gave 
decent  burul  to  the  skeletons  of  Retief  and  his  party,  and  reipurded 
themselves  as  now  undisputed  masters  of  Natal  Th^r  had 
Rcovered  from  a  leather  pouch  which  Retief  carried  the  deed  by 
vbicfa  Dingaan  ceded  "  to  Retief  and  his  countrymen  the  place 
caOed  Port  Natal  together  with  all  the  lands  annexed  ...  as 
fir  as  the  land  may  be  useful  and  in  my  pooession."  This  was 
the  sth  or  6th  cession  made  by  Chaka  or  Dingaan  of  the  same 
territory  to  different  individuak.  In  every  case  the  overiordship 
of  the  Zulus  was  swnmfd 

Returning  south,  Pretorius  and  his  commando  were  suriMised 

to  leara  that  Port  Natal  had  been  occupied  on  the  4th  of  December 

by  a  detachment  of  the  7 and  Highlanders  sent  thither  from  the 

Cape.    The  emigrant  farmers  had,  with  the  assent  of  the  few 

Roaining  EnglUimen  at  Port  •Natal,  in  May  1838  issued  a 

proclanution  taking  possession  of  the  port.    This  had  been 

foBowed  by  an  intimation  from  the  governor  of  the  Cape  (Major- 

Gcneial  Sir  George  Napier)  inviting  the  emigrants  to  return  to  the 

colony,  and  stating  that  whenever  he  thought  it  desirable  he 

fhouki  take  military  possession  of  the  port.    In  sanctioning  the 

occupation  off  the  port  the  British  government  of  the  day  had  no 

iatention  of  making  Natal  a  British  colony,  but  wished  to  prevent 

the  Boets  establishing  an  independent  republic  upon  the  coast 

with  a  harbour  through  which  access  to  the  interior  could  be 

pined.    After  remaining  at  the  port  just  over  a  year  the 

Higfalanden  were  withdrawn,  on  Christmas  Eve  1839.    Mean- 

time  the  Boen  had  founded  Pietermaritsbuig  and  made  it  the 

leat  of  their  volksraad.    They  rendered  their  power  in  Natal 

abnhitc,  for  the  time,  in  the  following  month,  when  they  joined 

with  Panda,  Dingaan*s  brother,  in  another  attack  on  the  Zulu 

kiag.    Dingaan  was  utterly  defeated  and  soon  afterwards 

perished,  Panda  becoming  king  in  his  stead  by  favour  of  the  Boers. 

At  this  time,  had  the  affairs  of  the  Boer  community  been 

maoagcd  with  prudence  and  sagadty  they  might  have  estab- 

lohed  an  enduring  state.     But  their  impatience  of  control, 

reflected  in  the  form  of  government  adopted,  led  to  disastrous 

ooasequeooes.    Legislative  power  was  vested,  nominally,  in  the 

volksraad  (cMisistingof  twenty-four  members),while  the  president 

aal  executive  were  changed  every  three  months.    But  whenever 

any  measure  of  importance  was  to  be  dedded  a  meeting  was 

called  of  kel  fnUiek,  that  is,  of  all  who  chose  to  attend,  to 

sanctioa  or  reject  it.    "  The  result,"  says  Theal,  "  was  utter 

anarchy.    Decisions  of  one  day  were  frequently  reversed  the 

sect,  and  every  one  held  himsell  free  to  disobey  any  law  that  he 

did  nut  ^iprove  of .  .  .  .  Public  opinion  of  the  hour  in  each 

section  of  the  community  was  the  only  force  in  the  land" 

{History  tf  SctUk  Africa  1834-1854^  chap.  idiv.).    While  such 

was  the  doNnestk  state  of  affairs  during  the  period  of  self-govem- 

Baent,  the  settlers  cherished  large  territorial  views.    They  were 

in  loose  alliance  with  and  in  quasi'Supremacy  over  the  Boer 

communitiea  which  had  left  the  Cape  and  settled  at  Winburg 

.and  at  PbtdiefstroooL    They  had  declared  themselves  a  free 

a&d  indqjendent  state  under  the  title  of  "  The  Republic  of 

Pbn  Natal  and  adjacent  countries,"*  and  sought  (September 

1S40)  from  Sir  George  Napier  at  the  Cape  an  acknowledgment 

of  their  independence  by  Great  Britain.     Sir  George,  being 

without  deSntle  instructions  from  En|^d,  could  give  no  decisive 

answer,  but  he  was  friendly  disposed  to  the  Natal  farmers. 

This  feeling  was,  however,  dianged  by  what  Sir  George  (and  many 

of  the  Dutch  in  Natal  also)  thought  a  wilful  and  unjustifiable 

stuck  (December  1840)  on  a  tribe  of  Kafllus  on  the  southern, 

or  Cape  Cbiooy,  frontier  by  a  commando  under  Andries  Pretorius, 

whkh  set  out,  nominally,  to  recover  stolen  cattle.     Having 

at  length  received  an  intimation  from  London  that  the  queen 

"  ooold  not  acknowledge  the  independence  of  her  own  subjects, 

but  that  the  trsde  of  the  emigrant  farmers  would  be  placed 

OQ  the  same  footing  as  that  of  any  other  British  settlement, 

ufoa  thor  receiving  a  military  force  to  exclude  the  interference 

I  Cooaioiily  called  the  RcpubUc  of  Natalia  or  NataL 


with  or  possession  of  the  country  by  aay  other  European  power," 
Sir  George  communicated  this  dedsion  to  the  volksraad  in 
September  1841.  Under  the  arrangement  proposed  the  Boeia 
m^t  easily  have  secured  the  benefits  of  self-government, 
subject  to  an  acknowledgment  of  Britidi  supremacy,  together 
with  the  advantage  of  military  protection,  for  the  British  govern- 
ment was  then  extremdy  reluctant  to  extend  its  colonial  re- 
sponsibilities. The  Boers,  however,  strongly  resented  theconten- 
tk>n  of  the  British  that  th^  could  not  shake  off  British  nationality 
though  beyond  the  bounds  of  any  recognised  Brittth  possession, 
nor  were  they  prepared  to  see  their  only  .poft  garrisoned  by 
British  troops,  and  they  rejected  Napier's  overtures.  Napier, 
therefore,  on  the  and  of  December  1841,  issued  a  prodamation 
in  which  he  stated  that  in  consequence  of  the  emignuit  farmers 
refusing  to  he  treated  as  British  subjects  and  of  tbdr  attitude 
towards  the  Kafllr  tribes  he  intended  resuming  militaiy  occupation 
of  Port  NataL  This  proclamation  was  answered  in  a  lengthy 
minute,  dated  the  a  1st  of  February  184a,  drawn  up  by  J.  N. 
Boshof  (afterwards  president  of  the  Orange  Free  State),  by  far 
the  ablest  of  the  Dutch  who  had  settled  in  NataL  In  this  minute 
the  farmers  ascribed  all  thdr  troubles  to  one  cause,  bmum 
namdy,  the  absence  of  a  representative  government,  yf  ^ 
which  had  been  repeatedly  asked  for  by  them  while  *^^** 
still  living  in  Cape  Colony  and  as  often  denied  or 
debyed,  and  concluded  by  a  protest  against  the  occupation 
of  any  part  of  their  territory  by  British  troops.  An  inddent 
which  haM>ened  immodiatdy  alter  these  events  greatly  en- 
couraged the  Boers  to  persist  in  their  opposition  to  Great  Britain. 
In  March  1842  a  Dutch  vessd  sent  out  by  G.  G.  Ohrig,  an 
Amsterdam  merchant  who  Sjrmpathiaed  warmly  with  the  cause 
of  the  emigrant  farmers,  reached  poft  Natal,  and  its  supercargo, 
J.  A.  Smellekamp  (a  man  who  subsequently  played  a  part  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State),  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  volksraad  assuring  them  of  the  pro> 
tection  of  Holland.  The  Natal  Boers  believed  the  NetherUnds  to 
be  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  and  were  firmly  persuaded 
that  its  government  would  aid  them  in  resisting  England. 

On  the  1st  of  April  Captain  T.  C.  Smith  with  a  force  of  263  men 
left  his  camp  at  the  Umgasi,on  the  eastern  frontier  of  CMpt  Cotony, 
and  marching  overiand  reached  Durban  without  opposition,  and 
encamped,  on  the  4th  of  May,  at  the  base  of  the  Berea  hills. 
The  Boers,  cut  off  from  thdr  port,  called  out  a  commando  of  some 
300  to  400  men  under  Andries  Pretorius  and  gathered  at  Congella 
at  the  head  of  the  bay.  On  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  May  Smith 
made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  Boer  camp,  losing  his  guns 
and  fifty  men  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  26th  the  Boers 
captured  the  harbour  and  settlement,  and  on  the  31st  Uockaded 
the  British  camp,  the  women  and  children  being  removed,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Pretorius,  to  a  ship  in  the  harbour  of  which  the 
Boers  had  taken  possession.  Meantime,  an  old  Durban  resident, 
Richard  (commonly  called  Dick)  King,  had  tmdertaken  to  convey 
tidings  of  the  perik>us  position  of  the  British  force  to  the  com- 
mandant at  Graham's  Town.  He  started  on  the  night  of  the 
a4th  and  escaping  the  Boer  outposts  rode  through  the  dense  bush 
and  across  the  bridgeless  riven  of  Kaffraria  at  peril  of  his  life 
from  hostile  natives  and  wild  beasts,  and  in  nine  days  reached 
hb  destination — ^a  distance  of  360  m.  in  a  direct  line,  and  nearly 
600  by  the  route  to  be  fdlowed.  This  remarkable  ride  was 
accomplished  with  one  change  of  mount,  obtained  from  a  ini»* 
sionary  in  Pondoland.  A  oomparativdy  strong  force  under 
Colond  A.  J.  Cloete  was  at  once  sent  by  sea  to  Port  Natal,  and  on 
the  26th  of  June  Captain  Smith  was  relieved.  The  besieged  had 
suffered  greatly  from  lack  of  (pod.  Within  a  fortnight  Colond 
Cloete  had  received  the  submission  of  the  volksraad  at  Pieter- 
maritzburg.  The  burghers  represented  that  they  were  under 
the  protection  of  Holland,  but  this  plea  was  peremptorily  r^ected 
by  the  commander  of  the  British  forces. 

The  British  government  was  still  undedded  as  to  its  policy 
towards  NataL  In  April  184a  Lord  Stanley  (afterwards  14th 
earl  of  Derby),  then  secretary  for  the  colonies  in  the  second  INed 
Administration,  wrote  to  Sir  George  Napi»  that  the  establishment 
of  a  cok>ny  in  Natal  would  be  attended  with  little  prospect  of 
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advantage,  but  at  the  same  time  stated  that  the  preten^os  of 
the  emigrants  to  be  regarded  as  an  independent  community 
could  not  be  admitted.  Various  measures  were  proposed  which 
would  but  have  aggravated  the  situation.  Finally,  in  deference 
to  the  strongly  urged  views  of  Sir  George  Napier,  Lord  Stanley, 
in  a  despatch  of  the  13th  of  December,  received  in  Cape  Town 
on  the  33rd  of  April  1843,  consented  to  Natal  becoming  a 
British  colony.  The  institutions  adopted  were  to  be  as  far  as 
possible  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  but  it  was 
a  fundamental  condition  "  that  there  should  not  be  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  any  distinction  or  disqualification  whatever,  founded 
on  mere  difference  of  colour,  origin,  language  or  creed."  Sir 
George  then  appointed  Mr  Henry  Cloete  (a  brother  of  Colond 
Cloete)  a  special  commissioner  to  explain  to  the  Natal  volksraad 
the  decision  of  the  government.  There  was  a  considerable  party 
of  Natal  Boers  still  strongly  opposed  to  the  British,  and  they 
were  reinforced  by  numerous  bands  of  Boers  who  came  over  the 
Drakensberg  from  Winburg  and  Potchefstroom.  Commandant 
Jan  Mocke  of  Winburg  (who  had  helped  to  besiege  C^>tain  Smith 
at  Durban)  and  others  of  the  "  war  party  "  attempted  to  induce 
the  volksraad  not  to  submit,  and  a  plan  was  formed  to  murder 
Pretorius,  Boshof  and  other  leaders,  who  were  now  convinced 
that  the  only  chance  of  ending  the  state  of  complete  anarchy 
into  which  the  country  had  fallen  was  by  accepting  British 
sovereignty.  In  these  circumstances  the  task  of  Mr  Henry 
Cloete  was  one  of  great  difficulty  and  delicacy.  He  behaved  with 
the  utmost  tact  and  got  rid  of  the  Winburg  and  Potchefstroom 
burghers  by  declaring  that  he  should  recommend  the  Drakensberg 
as  the  northern  limit  of  Natal.  On  the  8th  of  August  2843 
AMaf  the  Natal  volksraad  unanimously  agreed  to  the  terms 
proposed  by  Lord  Stanley.  Many  of  the  Boers  who 
would  not  acknowledge  British  rule  trekked  once 
more  over  the  mountains  into  what  are  now  the  Orange 
Free  State  and  Transvaal  provinces.  At  the  end  of  1843  there 
were  iu>t  more  than  500  Dutch  families  left  in  Natal.  Cloete, 
before  returning  to  the  Cape,  visited  Panda  and  obtained  from 
him  a  valuable  concession.  Hitherto  the  Tugela  from  source  to 
mouth  had  been  the  recognised  frontier  between  Natal  and 
Zululand.  Panda  gave  up  to  Natal  all  the  territory  between 
the  Buffalo  and  Tugela  rivers,  now  forming  Klip  River  county. 

Although  proclaimed  a  British  colony  in  1843,  and  in  1844 
declared  a  part  of  Cape  Colony,  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  1845 
that  an  effective  adininistration  was  installed  with  Mr  Martin 
West  as  lieutenant-governor,  and  the  power  of  the  volksraad 
finally  came  to  an  end.  In  that  year  the  external  trade  of  Natal, 
almost  entirely  with  Cape  Colony,  was  of  the  total  value  of 
i[42,ooo— of  which  £32,000  represented  imported  goods. 

The  new  administration  found  it  hard  to  please  the  Dutch 
farmers,  who  among  other  grievances  resented  what  they  con- 
sidered the  undue  favour  shown  to  the  Kaffirs,  whose  numbers 
had  been  greatly  augmented  by  the  flight  of  refugees  from  Panda. 
In  1843,  for  instance,  no  fewer  than  50,000  Zulus  crossed  the 
Tugela  seeking  the  protection  of  the  white  man.  The  natives 
were  settled  in  1846  in  spedaHy  selected  locations  and  placed 
under  the  general  supervision  of  Sir  (then  Mr)  Theophilus  Shep- 
stone  (9.V.).  Sir  Harry  Smith,  newly  appointed  governor  of  the 
Cape,  met,  on  the  baxJcs  of  the  upper  Tugela,  a  body  of  farmers 
preparing  to.  recroas  the  Drakensberg,  and  by  remedying  their 
grievances  induced  many  of  them  to  remain  in  NataL  Andrics 
Pretorius  and  others,  however,  declined  to  remain,  and  from  this 
time  Pretorhis  (^.t.)  ceased  hSu  connexion  with  Natal.  Although 
by  this  migration  the  white  population  was  again  considerably 
reduced,  those  who  remained  were  contented  and  loyal,  and 
through  the  arrival  of  4500  emigrants  from  England  in  the  years 
1848-185 1  and  by  subsequent  immigration  from  oversea  the 
colony  became  overwhelmingly  British  in  character.  From  the 
time  of  the  coming  of  the  first  considerable  body  of  British 
settlers  dates  the  development  of  trade  and  agriaUture  in  the 
colony,  followed  somewhat  later  by  the  expk)itation  of  the 
minenl  resources  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time  schools  were 
established  and  various  churches  began  or  increased  their  work 
in  the  cok>ny.    Dr  Colenso,  appointed  bishop  of  Natal,  arrived  in 
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X854.  In  1856  the  dependence  of  the  country  on  Cape  Colony  was 
put  to  an  end  and  Natal  tonstituted  a  distinct  colony  with  a 
legislative  council  of  sixteen  members,  twelve  elected  by  the 
inhabitants  and  four  nominated  by  the  crown.  At  the  time  the 
white  population  exceeded  8000,  While  dependent  on  the  Cape, 
ordinances  had  been  passed  establishing  Roman-Dutch  law  as 
the  law  of  Natal,  and  save  where  modified  by  Iqpslation  it 
remained  in  force. 

^  The  British  settlers  soon  realized  that  the  coast  lands  were 
suited  to  the  cultivation-of  tropical  or  semi-tropical  products,  and 
from  1852  onward  sugar,  coffee,  cotton  and  arrow-root 
were  introduced,  tea  being  afterwards  substituted  for 
coffee.  The  sugar  industry  soon  became  of  importance, 
and  the  planters  werecompelledtoseekf or  large  numbers 
of  labourers.  The  natives,  at  ease  in  their  locations,  did  not 
volunteer  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  recourse  was  had  to  coolie 
labour  from  India.  The  first  coolies  reached  Natal  in  i860.  They 
came  under  indentures,  but  at  the  expiration  of  their  contract 
were  allowed  to  settle  in  the  colony.*  This  proved  one  of  the 
most  momentous  steps  taken  in  the  history  of  South  Africa,  for 
the  Indian  population  rapidly  increased,  the  "  free  "  Indians  be- 
coming mariiet  gardeners,  farmers,  hawkers,  traders,  and  in  time 
serious  competitors  with  the  whites.  But  in  x86o  and  for  many 
years  afterwards  these  consequences  were  not  foreseen,  and  alone 
among  the  South  Africa  states  Natal  offered  a  welcome  to  Asiatics. 
In  x866  the  borders  of  the  colony  were  extended  on  the  south- 
west by  the  annexation  of  part  of  Ka&aria  that  had  formerly 
been  under  the  sway  of  the  Pondo  chief  Faku,  who 

found  himself  unable  to  maintain  his  authority  in     

a  region  occupied  by  many  diverse  tribes.  The  newly  «wj 
acquired  territory  was  named  Alfred  county  in  memory 
of  a  visit  paid  to  Natal  by  Prince  Alfred  (afterwards  duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha).  In  1867  R.  W.  Keate  (1814-1873)  became 
lieutenant-governor,  a  post  which  he  filled  until  1872.  His 
administration  is  notable,  not  so  much  for  internal  affairs  but 
from  the  fact  that  he  twice  acted  as  arbitrator  in  disputes  in 
which  the  Boer  states  were  involved.  In  a  dispute  between  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  he  decided  (February  1870) 
that  the  Klip  river  and  not  the  upper  Vaal  was  the  frontier 
stream.  A  more  famous  decision,  that  known  as  the  Keate 
Award,  was  given  in  October  1871.  It  concerned  the  south- 
western frontiers  of  the  Transvaal,  and  the  award,  which  was 
against  the  Transvaal  pretensions,  had  important  effects  on 
the  history  of  South  Africa  (see  Tkamsvaal  and  South  Africa). 
During  all  this  time  little  was  done  to  alter  the  condition  of 
the  natives.  There  was  scarcely  an  attempt  to  copy  the  policy, 
deliberately  adopted  in  Cape  Colony,  of  educating  and  civilizing 
the  black  man.  Neither  was  Natal  faced  with  the  Cape  pi-oblem 
of  a  large  half-caste  population.  The  Natal  natives  were  left 
very  much  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  before  the  advent  of 
the  white  men.  While  this  opportunity  of  educating  and  training 
a  docile  people  was  in  the  main  neglected,  savage  abuse  of  power 
by  their  chiefs  was  prevented.  Under  the  superintendence 
of  Shepstone  the  original  refugees  were  quiet  and  contented, 
enjoying  security  from  injustice  and  considerable  freedom. 
Thb  ideal  lot,  from  the  native  point  of  view,  drew  such  numbers 
of  immigrants  from  disturbed  districts  that  with  the  natural 
increase  of  population  in  thirty  years  the  native  inhabitants 
increased  from  about  100,000  to  fuUy  350,000.  New  generations 
grew  up  almost  as  ignorant  as  their  fathers,  but  not  with  the 
same  sense  of  dependence  upon  the  white  men.  In  this  way  was 
sown  the  seed  of  future  trouble  between  the  two  races.  The 
first  serious  collision  between  the  natives  and  the  government 
occurred  b  1873.  The  Amahlubi,  one  of  the  highet  in  rank 
of  the  Bantu  tribes  of  South  Africa,  fleeing  from  the  cruelties  of 

*  Between  i860  and  1866  aome  5000  Indians  entered  the  colony. 
Immigration  then  ceased,  and  was  not  resumed  until  1874.  By  that 
year  tne  natives  from  Portuguese  territory  and  elsewhere  wm  had 
found  employment  in  Natal  had  been  attracted  to  the  Kimbcricy 
diamond  mines,  and  the  Natal  natives  not  coming  foiward  (save  under 
compulsion),  the  importation  of  Indian  coolin  was  again  petmittcd 
(see  the  Natal  Blue  Book.  Report  of  Ike  Indian  Immipatign  Cam^ 
mission,  tooQ). 
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Buda,  had  been  located  by  the  Natal  government  under  their 
diieC  Langaiibalelc  ((.e.  the  great  sun  which  shines  and  burns) 
in  1848  at  the  foot  of  the  Drakensberg  with  the  object  of  prevent- 
ing the  Bushmen  who  dwelt  in  the  mountains  plundering  the 
upland  farmers.  Here  the  Amahlubi  prospered,  and  after  the 
diamood  fields  had  been  discovered  many  of  the  young  men 
who  had  been  to  Kimberlcy  brought  back  firearms.  These 
Ijingalibalflr  refused  to  register,  and  entered  into  negotiations 
with  several  tribes  with  the  object  of  organizing  a  general  revolt. 
Prompt  action  by  Sir  Benjamin  Pine,  then  fa'eutenant-govemor 
of  the  colony,  together  with  help  from  the  Cape  and 
Basutdand,  prevented  the  success  of  Langalibalele's 
plan,  and  his  own  tribe,  numbering  some  10,000  persons, 
was  the  only  one  which  rebelled.  The  chief  was 
ciptured,  and  exiled  to  Cape  Colony  (August  1874).  Permitted 
to  return  to  Natal  in  1886,  he  died  in  1889. 

This  rebellion  drew  the  attention  of  the  home  government  to 
the  native  question  in  NataL  The  colonists,  if  mistaken  in 
thdr  general  policy  of  leaving  the  natives  in  a  condition  of 
mitigated  barbarism,  had  behaved  towards  them  with  uniform 
kindness  and  justice.  They  showed  indeed  In  their  dealings  both 
with  the  natives  within  their  borders  and  with  the  Zulus  beyond 
the  Tugcla  a  disposition  to  favour  the  natives  at  the  expense 
of  their  white  neighbours  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free 
State,  and  their  action  against  Langalibalde  was  fully  justified 
and  the  danger  of  a  widespread  native  revolt  real.  But  there 
vere  these,  including  Bishop  Colenso,  who  thought  the  treatment 
of  the  Amahlubi  wrong,  and  their  agitation  induced  the  British 
^ovemxnent  to  recall  Sir  Benjamin  Pine,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
being  sent  out  as  temporary  governor.  Sir  Garnet  reported 
the  natives  as  **  happy  and  prosperous — well  oflf  in  every  sense." 
As  a  result  of  consultations  with  Shcpstone  certain  modifications 
were  made  in  native  policy,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  more 
European  supervision. 

Meantime  the  colony  had  weathered  a  severe  commercial 
crisis  brought  on  in  1865  through  over-speculation  and  the 
neglect  of  agriculture,  save  along  the  coast  belt.  But 
the  trade  over  berg  largely  dcvelc^xxl  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Kimberlcy  diamond  mines,  and  the 
progress  of  the  country  was  greatly  promoted  by  the 
nbstltution  of  the  railway  for  the  ox  wagon  as  a  means  of 
transport.  There  already  existed  a  short  line  from  the  Point 
iX  Durban  to  the  Umgeni,  and  on  the  ist  of  January  1876  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer,  who  had  succeeded  Wolseley  as  governor,  turned 
the  first  sod  of  a  new  state-owned  railway  which  was  completed 
as  far  as  Maritzburg  in  i88a  At  this  date  the  white  inhabitants 
numbered  about  ao,ooo.  But  besides  a  commerdal  crisis  the 
cobmy  had  been  the  scene  of  an  ecclesiastical  dispute  which 
attruted  widespread  attention.  Bishop  ColensoC^.v.), condemned 
in  1863  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  ignored  the  authority  of  the  court 
of  South  African  bishops  and  was  maintained  in  his  position  by 
decision  of  the  Privy  Council  in  England.  This  led  to  a  division 
among  the  Anglican  community  in  the  colony  and  the  consecra- 
tioa  in  1869  of  a  rival  bishop,  who  took  the  title  of  bishop  of 
Maritzborg.  Coleiuo's  bold  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  natives 
—which  be  maintained  with  vigour  until  his  death  (in  1883) — 
attracted  almost  equal  attention:  His  native  name  was  Usobantu 
if  ether  of  ike  people): 

For  some  years  Natal,  in  common  with  the  other  countries  of 
South  Africa,  had  suffered  from  the  absence  of  anjrthing  rescm- 
blii^  a  strong  government  among  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal, 
neighboars  of  Natal  on  the  north.  The  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal  to  Great  Britain,  effected  by  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone 
in  April  1S77,  would,  it  was  hoped,  put  a  period  to  the  disorders 
in  that  country.  But  the  new  administration  at  Pretoria  in- 
herited many  dilutes  with  the  Zulus,  disputes  which  were  in 
large  measure  the  cause  of  the  war  of  1879.  ^or  years  the 
Zulus  had  lived  at  amity  with  the  Natalians,  from  whom  they 
received  substantial  favours,  and  in  187  a  Cctywayo  (q.v.), 
<»  sooceeding  his  father  Panda,  had  given  assurances  of  good 
behavioor.  These  promises  were  not  kept  for  long,  and  by  1878 
bis  attitude  had  become  so  hostile  towards  both  the  Natal  and 
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Transvaal  govenments  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  then  High  Com* 
miasioner  for  South  Africa,  determined  on  hb  reduction.  During 
the  war  (see  Zululand)  Natal  was  used  as  the  British  base, 
and  the  Natal  volunteecs  rendered  valuable  service  in  the 
campaign,  which,  after  opening  with  disasters  to  the  British 
forces,  ended  in  the  breaking  of  the  Zulu  power.      (F.  R.  C.) 

Scarcely  had  the  colony  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the 
Zulu  War  than  it  was  involved  in  the  revolt  of  the  Transvaal 
Boers  (1880-1881),  an  event  which  overshadowed  all  nai^ 
domestic  concerns.  The  Natalians  were  intensely  mmdtko 
British  in  sentiment,  and  resented  deeply  the  policy  JSoig 
adopted  by  the  Gladstone  ■  administration.  At  In* 
gogo,  Majuba  and  Laing's  Nek,  all  of  them  situated  within 
the  colony,  British  forces  had  been  defeated  by  the  Boers. 
And  the  treaty  of  retrocession  was  never  regarded  in  Katal  as 
anything  but  a  surrender.  It  was  dearly  understood  that  the 
Boers  would  aim  to  establish  a  republican  government  over  the 
whole  of  South  Africa,  and  that  the  terms  of  peace  simply  meant 
greater  bloodshed  at  no  distant  date.  The  protest  made  by 
the  Natalians  against  the  settlement  was  in  vain.  The  Transva^ 
Republic  was  established,  but  the  prediction  of  the  colonists, 
ignored  at  the  time,  was  afterwards  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  In 
justice,  however,  to  the  colonists  of  Natal  it  must  be  recorded 
that,  finding  their  protest  with  regard  to  the  Transvaal  settle- 
ment useless,  they  made  up  their  minds  to  shape  their  |>olicy 
in  conformity  with  that  settlement.  But  it  was  not  long  before 
their  worst  fears  with  regard  to  the  Boers  began  to  be  realized, 
and  their  patience  was  once  more  severely  taxed.  The  Zulu 
power,  as  has  been  recorded,  was  broken  in  1879.  After  the 
war  quarrels  arose  among  the  petty  chiefs  set  up  by  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  and  in  1883  some  Transvaal  Boers  intervened,  and 
subsequently,  as  a  reward  for  the  assistance  they  had  rendered 
to  one  of  the  combatants,  demanded  and  annexed  8000  sq.  m. 
of  country,  which  they  styled  the  "  New  Republic."  As  the 
London  Convention  had  stipulated  that  there  should  be  no 
trespassing  on  the  part  of  the  Boers  over  their  specified  boundaries, 
and  as  Natal  had  been  the  basis  for  those  operations  against 
the  Zulus  on  the  part  of  the  British  in  1879,  which  alone  made 
such  an  annexation  of  territory  possible,  a  strong  feeling  was 
once  more  aroused  in  NataL  The  "  New  Republic,"  reduced  in 
area,  however,  to  less  than  aooo  sq.  m.,  was  nevertheless  recog- 
nized by  the  British  government  in  x886,  and  in  x888  its  consent 
was  given  to  the  territory  (the  Vryheid  district)  bdng  incor- 
porated with  the  Transvaal.  Meantime,  in  1887,  the  remainder 
of  Zululand  had  been  annexed  to  Great  Britain  (see  Zululand). 

In  1884  the  discovery  of  gold  in  De  Kaap  Valley,  and  on 
Mr  Moodie's  farm  in  the  Transvaal,  caused  a  considerable  rush 
of  colonists  from  Natal  to  that  country.  Railways  were  still 
far  from  the  Transvaal  border,  and  Natsd  not  only  sent  her  own 
colonists  to  the  new  fields,  but  also  offered  the  nearest  route  for 
prospectors  from  Cape  Colony  or  from  Europe.  Durban  was 
soon  thronged;  and  Pietermaritzburg,  which  was  then  practi- 
cally the  terminus  of  the  Natal  railway,  was  the  base  from  which 
nearly  all  the  expeditions  to  the  goldfidds  were  fitted  out. 
The  journey  to  De  Kaap  by  bullock-waggon  occupied  about 
six  weeks.  "Kurvcying"  (the  conducting  of  transport  by 
bullock-waggon)  in  itself  constituted  a  great  industry.  Two 
years  later,  in  1886,  the  Rand  goldfidds  were  proclaimed,  and 
the  tide  of  trade  which  had  already  set  in  with  the 
Transvaal  steadily  increased.  Natal  colonbts  were  ^f 
not  merely  the  first  in  the  field  with  the  transport  ladmatHu. 
traffic  to  the  new  goldfidds;  they  became  some  of 
the  earliest  proprietors  of  mines,  and  for  several  years  many  of 
the  largest  mining  companies  had  their  chief  ofllices  at  Pieter- 
maritzburg or  Durban.  In  this  year  (1886)  the  railway  reached 
Ladysmith,  and  in  1891  it  was  completed  to  the  Transvaal 
frontier  at  Charlestown,  the  section  from  Ladysmith  northward 
opening  up  the  Dundee  and  Newcastle  coalfields.  Thus  a  new 
industry  was  added  to  the  resources  of  the  colony. 

The  demand  which  the  growing  trade  made  upon  the  one 
port  of  Natal,  Durban,  encouraged  the  colonists  to  redouble 
their  efforts  to  improve  thdr  harbour.  The  question  of  a  fairway 
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from  ocean  to  harbour  has  been  a  difficult  one  at  nearly  every 
port  on  the  African  coast.  A  heavy  sea  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
is  always  breaking  on  the  shore,  even  in  the  finest  weather, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  every  natural  harbour  a  bar  occurs.  To 
deepen  the  channel  over  the  bar  at  Durban  so  that  steamers 
mi^fht  enter  the  harbour  was  the  cause  of  labour  and  expenditure 
for  many  years.  Harbour  works  were  begun  in  1857,  piers  and 
jetties  were  constructed,  dredgers  imported,  and  controversy 
raged  over  the  various  schemes  for  harbour  imi»ovement.  In 
1 881  a  harbour  board  was  formed  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr  Harry  Estdmbe.  It  controlled  the  operations  for  improving 
the  sea  entrance  until  1893,  when  on  the  establishment  of  re- 
sponsible government  it  was  abolished.  The  work  of  improving 
the  harbour  was  however  contmucd  with  vigour,  and  finally,  in 
1904,  such  success  was  achieved  that  vessels  of  the  largest  class 
were  enabled  to  enter  port  (see  Durban).  At  the  same  time 
the  railway  system  was  continually  developing. 

For  many  years  there  had  been  an  agitation  among  the 
colonists  for  self-government.    In  1883  the  colony  was  offered 

self-government    coupled    ^th    the   obligations   of 

self-defence.  .  The  offer  was  declined,  but  in  1883  the 
flw«<  legislative  council  was  remodeUed  so  as  to  consist  of 
jruiteA  23  elected  and '  7  nominated  members.  In  1890 
the  elections  to  the  council  led  to  the  return  of  a  majority  in 
favour  of  accepting  self-government,  and  in  1893  a  bill  in  favour 
of  the  proposed  change  was  passed  and  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Imperial  government.  At  the  time  the  white  inhabitants 
numbered  about  50,000.  The  electoral  law  was  framed  to 
prevent  more  than  a  very  few  natives  obtaining  the  franchise. 
Restrictions  in  this  direction  dated  as  far  back  as  1865,  while  in 
1896  an  act  was  passed  aimed  at  the  exclusion  of  Indians  from 
the  suffrage.  The  leader  of  the  party  which  sought  responsible 
government  was  Sir  John  Robinson  (1839-1903)  who  had  gone 
to  Natal  in  1850,  was  a  leading  journalist  in  the  colony,  had 
been,  a  member  of  the  legishitive  council  since  2863,  and  had 
filled  various  official  positions.  He  now  became  the  first  premier 
and  colonial  secretary  with  Mr  Harry  Escombe  (^.v.)  as  attorney- 
general  and  Mr  F.  R.  Moor  as  secretary  for  Native  Affairs.  The 
year  that  witnessed  this  change  in  the  constitution  was  also 
notable  for  the  deatfi  of  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  Natal's 
most  prominent  citizen.  In  the  same  year  Sir  Walter  Hely- 
HutcKinson  became  governor.  His  immediate  predecessors 
had  been  Sir  Charles  Mitchell.  (1889-1893)  and  Sir  Arthur 
Havelock  (i 886-1 889).  Sir  John.  Robinson  remained  premier 
until  1897,  a  year  marked  by  the  annexation  of  Zululand  to 
Natal.  In  the  following  year  Natal  entered  the  Customs  Union 
already  existing  between  Cape  Cok>ny  and  the  Orange  Free 
State.  Sir  John. Robinson  had  been  succeeded  as  premier  by 
Mr  Hany. Escombe  (February-October  1897)  and  Escombe 
by  Sir  Henry  Binns,  on  whose  death  in* June  1899  Licut.-Cotonel 
(afterwards  Sir)  Albert  Hime  formed  a  ministry  which  remained 
in  office  until  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-Boer  War.  Mean- 
time (in  1901)  Sir  Henry  McCallum  had  succeeded  Sir  Walter 
Hely-Hutchinson  as  governor. 

For  some  years  Natal  had  watched  with  anxiety  the  attitude 
of  increasing  hostility  towards  the  British  adopted  by  the 
Pretoria  administration,  and,  with  bitter  remembrance  of  the 
events  of  1881,  gauged  with  accuracy  the  intentions  of  the  Boers. 
So  suspicious  had  the  mmistry  become  of  the  nature  of  the 
military  preparations  that  were  being  made  by  the  Boers,  that 
in  May  1899  they  communicated  ^eir  apprehensions  to  the 
High  Commissioner,  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  who  telegraphed  on  the 
a 5th  of  May  to  Mr  Chamberlain,  informing  him  that  Natal  was 
uneasy.  The  governor  expressed  his  views  to  the  prime  minister 
that  the  Natal  government  ought  to  give  the  British  government 
every  support,  and  Colonel  Hime  replied  that  their  isupport 

would  be  given,  but  at  the  same  time  he  feared  the 
TiV^  consequences  to  Natal  if,  after  all,  the  British  govem- 
ntg,         ment  should  draw  back.    In  July  the  Natal  ministry 

learnt  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Imperial 
government  to  endeavour  to  hold  the  frontier  in  case  hostilities 
arose,  but  that  a  line  of  defence  considerably  south  of  the  frontier 


would  b6  taken  up.  This  led  to  a  request  oa  their  part  that  if 
the  Imperial  government  had  any  reason  to  antidpatie  the 
breakdown  of  negotiations,  "such  steps  may  be  at  once  taken 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  effectual  defence  of  the  Whole 
colony."  Sir  William  Penn  Symons,  the  general  commanding 
the  British  forces  in  Natal  in  Septeiiiber,  decided  to  hold  Glencoe. 
On  the  arrival  of  Lieut.-General  Sir  George  White  from  India, 
he  informed  the  governor  that  he  considered  it  dangerous  to 
attempt  to  hold  Glencoe,  and  urged  the  advisability  of  with- 
drawing the  troops  to  Ladysmith.  The  gpveinor  was  strongly 
opposed  to  this  step,  as  he  was  anxious  to  protect  the  coal  supply, 
and  also  feared  the  moral  effect  of  a  withdrawal.  Eventually 
Sir  Archibald  Hunter,  then  chief  of  staff  to  Sir  Redvers  Bullcr, 
was  consulted,  and  stated  that  in  his  opinion,  Glencoe  being 
already  occupied,  "  it  was  a  case  of  balancing  drawbacks,  and 
advised  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  troops  be  retained 
at  Glencoe."    This  course  was  then  adopted. 

On  the  I  xth  of  October  1899  war  broke  out.  The  first  act  was 
the  seizure  by  the  Boers  of  a  Natal  train  on  the  Free  State  border. 
On  the  1 2th  Laing's  Ndc  was  occupied  by  the  Boer  forces,  who 
were  moved  In  considerable  force  over  the  Natal  border.  New- 
castle was  next  occupied  by  the  Boers  uno[^x»ed,  and  <m  the 
3oth  of  October  occurred  the  battle  of  Talana  ,Hill  outside 
Dundee.  In  this  engagement  the  advanced  body  of  British 
troops,  3000  strong,  under  Symons,  held  a  camp  called  Craigside 
which  lay  between  Glencoe  and  Dundee,  and  from  this  position 
(jeneral  Symons  hoped  to  be  able  to  hold  the  northern  portion 
of  NataL  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  policy  strongly' 
commended  itself  .to  the  governor  and.  ministers  of  Natal, 
and  that  they  exercised  considerable  pressure  to  have  it 
adopted.  But  from  a  military  point  of  view.it  was  not  at  all 
cordially  approved  by  Sir  George  White,  and  it  was  after- 
wards condenmed  by  Lord  Roberts.  ■  Fortunately  Symons  was 
able  to  win  a  complete  victory  over  one  of  the  Boer  columns  at 
Talana  HilL  He  himself  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the  action. 
Brigadier-General  Yule  then  took  command,  and  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  Boers  rendering  the  further  occupation  of  Dundee 
dangerous,  he  decided  to  retire  his  force  to  Ladysmith.  On  the 
2ist  of  October  General  Sir  George  White  and  General  (Sir  John) 
French  defeated  at  Elandslaagte  a  strong  force  of  Boeis,  who 
threatened  to  cut  off  General  Yule's  retreat.  He  again  attacked 
the  Boer  forces  at  Rietfontein  on  the  34th  of  October,  and  on 
the  26th  (General  Yule  reached  Ladysmith  in  safety.  Ladysmith 
now  became  for  a  time  the  centre  of  military  Interest.  The  Boets 
gradually  surrounded  the  town  and  cut  off  the  communications 
from  the  south.  Various  engagements  were  fought  in  '  the 
attempt  to  prevent  this  movement,  including  the  actions  of 
Farquhar's  Farm  and  Nicholson's  Ndc  on  the  30th  (see  Tkams- 
vaal).  The  investment  of  Ladysmith  continued  tOl  the  a8th  <rf 
February  1900,  when,  after  various  attempts  to  relieve  the 
beleaguered  garrison.  Sir  Redvers  Buller's  forces  at  last  entered 
the  town.  During  the  six  weeks  previoiis  to  the  relief,  soo 
deaths  had  occurred  from  disease  alone,  and  altogether  as  many 
as  8424  were  reported  to  have  passed  through  the  hospitals. 
The  relief  of  Ladysmith  soon  led  to  the  evacuation  of  Natal  by 
the  Boer  iorces,  who  trekked  northwards. 

During  the  Boer  invasion  the  government  and  the  loyal 
colonists,  constituting  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colony,  rendered  the  Imperial  forces  every  assistance.  A 
comparatively  small  number  of  the  Dutch  colonists  joined  the 
enemy,  but  there  was  no  general  rebellion  among  them.  As  the 
war  progressed  the  Natal  volunteers  and  other  Natal  forces  took 
a  prominent  part.  The  Imperial  Light  Horse  and  other  irregular 
corps  were  recruited  in  Natal,  although'  the  bulk  of  the  men  in 
the  forces  were  Uitlanders  from  Johannesburg.  As  the  nearest 
colony  to  the  Ttansvaal,  Natal  was  resorted  to  by  alarge  number 
of  men,  women  and  children,  who  were  compelled  to  leave  the 
Transvaal  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Refugee  and  Uitlander 
committees  were  formed  both  at  Durban  and  Maritzburg,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  the  colonists,  they  did  all  in  their  power  to 
assist  in  recruiting  irregular  corps,  and  also  in  furnishing  xdid 
to  the  sick  and  needy. 
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Am  one  result  of  the  war,  tn  addition  wit  made  to  the  territory 
oomprised  in  Natal,  consisting  of  a  portion  of  what  had  previously 
heen  included  in  the  TransvaaL  The  Natal  government  origin- 
ally made  two  proposals  for  annexing  new  territory^— 

I.  It  was  propoaed  that  the  following  districts  should  be  trans- 
{orcd  to  Natal,  viz.  the  district  of  Vrvbeid,  the  district  of  Utrecht 
aod  Mich  portion  of  the  district  of  Wakkentroom  as  was  comprised 
hv  a  line  drawn  from  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Natal,  east  by 
Vollnnist  in  a  northeriy  direction  to  the  summit  of  the  Drakcnsbcfg 
Range,  alone  that  range,  passing  just  north  of  the  town  of  Wakker- 
stroom.  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Pongola  river,  and  thence  follow- 
iflf  the  Pongola  river  to  the  border  of  the  Utrecht  district.  In 
ctnsidoation  of  the  advantage  to  Natal  from  this  addition  of  terri> 
lory.  Natal  shouU  take  over  /700/MO  of  the  Transvaal  debt. 

3.  It  was  proposed  to  include  in  Natal  such  portbns  of  the  Harri- 
niith  and  Vrede  districts  as  were  comprised  by  a  line  following  the 
Elands  river  north  from  iu  source  on  the  Basutoland 
border  to, its  junction  with  the  WUn  river,  and  thence 
drawn  straight  to  the  point  where  the  txmndaries  of  Natal, 
the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Cokmy  meet  on  the 
Dtakensberg.  In  consideration  of  this  addition  to  her 
territory.  Natal  should  take  over  a  portion  of  the  Orange 
River  Caioay  debt,  to  be  raised  at  the  end  of  the  war,  to  the  amount 
of  £300,000. 

The  Imperial  government  decided  to  sanction  only  the  6rst 
of  these  two  proposals.  For  this  course  there  were  many  reasons, 
the  Transvaal  territory  annexed,  or  the  greater  part  of  it  (the 
Vryhcid  district),  having  been  only  separated  from  the  rest  of 
Zuloland  in  1883  by  a  raid  of  armed  Boera.  **  In  handing  over 
this  district  to  the  administration  which  controls  the  rest  of 
Zttlubnd,  His  Majesty's  government,"  wrote  Mr  Chamberlain, 
oader  date  March  1903, "  feel  that  they  are  reuniting  what  ought 
never  to  have  been  separated." 

With  regard,  however,  to  ihe  proposed  transfer  of  territory 
bam  the  Orange  River  Colony,  the  circumstances  were  different. 
"There  is," laid  Mr  Chamberhun,  '*  no  such  historical  reason 
as  costs  in  the  case  of  Viyheid  for  making  the  transfer.  On  the 
oontraiy,  the  districts  in  question  have  invariably  formed  part 
of  the  state  from  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  sever  them,  and 
they  are  separated  from  Natal  by  mountains  which  form  a  well- 
defined  natural  boundary.  In  these  circumstances,  His  Majesty's 
Sovcnunent  have  decided  to  confine  the  territory  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  districts  in  the  Transvaal." 
^  The  districts  added  to  Natal  contained  about  6000  white 
inhabitants  (mostly  Dutch),  and  some  93,000  natives,  and  had 
an  area  of  neariy  7000  sq.  m.,  so  that  this  annexation  meant  an 
addirioB  to  the  white  population  of  Natal  of  about  one-tenth, 
to  her  native  population  of  about  one-tenth  also,  and  to  her 
territory  of  about  one-fourth.  An  act  authorizing  the  annexation 
«as  pased  during  1902  and  the  territories  were  formally  trans- 
ferred to  Natal  in  January  1903.,  (A.  P.  H.;  F.  R.  C.) 

The  period  following  the  war  was  succeeded  by  commercial 
depression,  though  in  Natal  it  was  not  so  severely  felt  as  in  other 
sutes  of  South  Africa.  The  government  met  the  crisis 
by  r^ewed  energy  in  harbour  works,  railway  construc- 
tions and  the  development  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country.  A  railway  to  the  Zululand  coalfields 
was  completeid  in  1903,  and  in  the  same  year  a  line 
was  opened  to  Vryheid  in  the  newly  annexed  territories. 
Natal  farther  built  several  railway  lines  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  Oruge  River  Colony,  thus  opening  up  new  markets  for  her 
produce  and  facilitating  her  transit  trsde.  Mr  Chamberlain  on 
Us  vittt  to  South  Africa  came  iirst  to  Natal,  where  he  landed  in 
the  last  days  of  1902,  and  conferred  with  the  leading  colonists. 
h  August  1903  the  Hime  minbtry  resigned  and  was  succeeded 
by  s  cabuiet  under  the  premiership  of  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  George 
Satton,  the  founder  cf  the  wattle  industry  in  Natal  and  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  coal-mining  ^idustry.  In  May  1905  Sir 
George  Suttoo  was  replaced  by  «  coalition  ministry  under  Mr 
C  J.  Smythe,  who  bad  been  colonial  secretary  under  Sir  Albert 
Hime.  These  somewhat  frequent  changes  of  ministry,  char- 
sctcmtSc  of  a  coontxy  new  to  le^xmsible  government,  reflected, 
chiefly,  differences  concerning  the  treatment  of  commercial 
qoestioos  -and  the  policy  to  be  adopted  towards  the  natives. 
Towards  those  Dutch  colonists  who  had  joined  the  enemy 
daring  the  war  lenicDcy  was  shown,  aO  rebds  being  pardoned. 


The  attitude  of  the  natives  both  in  Natal  proper  and  in  Zululand 
caused  much  disquiet.  As  eariy  as  July  1903  rumours  were 
current  that  Diniaulu  (a  son  of  Cetywayo)  was  disaffeaed  and 
the  power  he  exercised  as  representative  of  the  former  royal  house 
rendered  his  attitude  a  matter  of  great  moment.  Dinisulu, 
however,  remained  at  the  time  quiescent,  though  the  Zulus  were 
in  a  state  of  excitement  over  incidents  connected  with  the  war, 
when  they  had  been  subjea  to  raids  by  Boer  commandoes,  and 
on  one  occasion  at  least  had  retaliated  in  characteristic  Zulu 
fashion.  Unrest  was  also  manifested  among  the  natives  west  of 
the  Tugela,  but  it  was  not  at  first  cause  for  alarm.  The  chief 
concern  of  the  Natal  government  was  to  remodel  their  native 
policy  where  it  proved  inadequate,  especially  hi  view  of  the 
growth  of  the  movement  for  the  federation  of  the  South  African 
colonies.  During  1903-1904  a  Native  Affairs*  Commission, 
representative  of  all  the  states,  obtained  much  evidence  on  the 
status  and  conditions  of  the  natives.  Its  mvestigations  pointed 
to  the  loosening  of  tribal  ties  and  to  the  corresponding  growth 
of  a  spirit  of  individual  independence.  Among  its  recommoida- 
tions  was  the  direct  political  representation  of  natives  in  the 
colonial  legislatures  on  the  New  Zealand  model,  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  direct  taxation  upon  natives,  which  should  not  be  less 
than  £1  a  year  payable  by  every  adult  male.  The  commission 
also  called  attention  to  the  numerical  insufficiency  of  magistrates 
and  native  commissioners  in  certain  parts  of  Natal.  With  some 
of  the  recommendations  the  Natal  commissioners  disagreed; 
in  1905,  however,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Natal  legislature 
imposing  a  poll-tax  of  £1  on  all  males  over  x8  in  the  ooloiiy, 
except  indentured  Indians  and  natives  paying  hut-tax  (which 
was  X4S.  a  year).  Every  European  was  bound  to  pay  the  tax. 
In  X906  a  serioiis  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  colony,  attributable 
ostensibly  to  the  poll-tax,  and  spread  to  Zululand.  It  was 
suppressed  by  the  colonial  forces  under  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir) 
Duncan  McKenxie,  aided  by  a  detachment  of  Transvaal 
volunteers.  An  incident  which  marked  the  beginning  of  this 
rebelUon  brought  the  Natal  ministry  into  sharp  conflict  with 
the  Imperial  government  (the  Campbell-Bannerman  administra- 
tion). Early  in  the  year  a  farmer  who  had  insisted  that  the 
Kaffirs  on  his  farm  should  pay  the  poll-tax  was  murdered,  and  on 
the  8th  of  February  some  forty  natives  in  the  Richmond  district 
forcibly  resisted  the  collection  of  the  Ux  and  killed  a  sub- 
inspector  of  police  and  a  trooper  at  Byrnctown.  Two  of  the 
natives  implicated  were  court-martiaUed  and  shot  (February  15); 
others  were  subsequently  arrested  and  tried  by  court  martial. 
Nineteen  were  sentenced  to  death,  but  in  the  case  of  seven  of  the 
prisoners  the  sentence  was  commuted.  On  the  day  before  that 
fixed  for  the  execution  Lord  Elgin,  then  Secretary  of  f^ni 
Sute  for  the  Cobnies,  intervened  and  directed  the  «r«ft  am 
governor  to  postpone  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  hom» 
Thereupon  the  Natal  ministry  resigned,  giving  as  their  Movtrf 
reason  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  authority  of  ""^ 
the  colonial  administration  at  a  critical  period,  and  the  con- 
stitutional question  involved  in  the  interference  by  the  imperial 
authorities  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  a  self-governing  colony. 
The  action  of  the  British  cabinet  caused  both  astonishment  and 
indignation  throughout  South  Africa  and  in  the  other  self- 
governing  states  of  the  empire.  After  a  day's  delay,  during  which 
Sir  Henry  McCallum  reiterated  his  concurrence,  already  made 
known  in  London,  in  the  justice  of  the  sentence  passed  on  the 
natives.  Lord  Elgin  gave  way  (March  30).  The  Natal  ministry 
thereupon  remained  in  office.  The  gtdlty  natives  were  shot  on 
the  and  of  April.*  It  was  at  this  time  that  Bambaata,  a  chief 
in  the  Greytown  district  who  had  been  deposed  for  misconduct, 
kidnapped  the  regent  appointed  in  his  stead.  He  was  pursued 
and  escaped  to  Zululand,  where  he  received  considerable  help. 
He  was  killed  in  battle  in  June,  and  by  the  close  of  July  the 
rebellion  was  at  ah  end.  As  has  been  stated,  it  was  ostensibly 
attributable  to  the  poll-tax,  but  the  causes  were  more  deep- 
seated.    Though  somewhat  obscure  they  may  be  found  in  the 

*  Subsequently  three  other  natives,  after  trial  by  the  supreme 
court,  were  condemned  and  executed  for  their  share  in  the  Byrne- 
town  murders. 
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growing  sense  of  power  and  solidarity  among  9II  the  Kaffir 
tribes  of  South  Africa — a  sense  which  gave  force  to  the  "  £ihio> 
pian  movement,"  which,  ecclesiastical  in  origin,  was  political 
in  its  development.  There  were  moreover  special  local  causes 
such  as  undoubted  defects  in  the  Natal  administration.^  Those 
Africans  whose  "  nationalism  "  was  greatest  looked  to  Dtnizulu 
as  their  leader,  and  he  was  accused  by  many  colonists  of  having 
incited  the  rebellion.  Dinizulu  protested  his  loyalty  to  the 
British,  nor  was  it  likely  that  he  viewed  with  approval  the  action 
of  Bambaata,  a  comparatively  unimportant  and  meddlesome 
chief.  As  time  went  on,  however,  the  Natal  government, 
alarmed  at  a  series  of  murders  of  whites  in  Zululand  and  at  the 
evidences  of  continued  unrest  among  the  natives,  became  con- 
vinced that  Dinizulu  was  implicated  in  the  rebellious  movement. 
When  a  young  man,  in  1889,  he  had  been  convicted  of  high 
treason  and  had  been  exiled,  but  afterwards  (in  1897)  allowed  to 
return.  Now  a  force  under  Sir  Duncan  McKcnzie  entered 
Zululand.  Thereupon  Dinizulu  surrendered  (December  1907) 
without  opposition,  and  was  removed  to  Maritzburg.  His  trial 
was  delayed  until  November  1908,  and  it  was  not  until  March 
1909  that  judgment  was  given,  the  court  finding  him  guilty  only 
on  the  minor  charge  of  harbouring  rebels.  Meantime,  in  February 
1908,  the  governor — Sir  Matthew  Nathan,  who  had  succeeded 
Sir  Henry  McCallum  in  August  1907 — had  made  a  tour  in 
Zululand,  on  which  occasion  some  1500  of  the  prisoners  taken 
in  the  rebellion  of  1906  were  released. 

The  intercobnial  commission  had  dealt  with  the  native 
question  as  it  affected  South  Africa  as  a  whole;  it  was  felt  that 
j^t,tiv0  A  Q^^^i^  1^^  investigation  was  needed,  and  in  August 
Att^tnf  1906  a  strong  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire 
^'"*  into  the  condition  of  the  Natal  natives.  The  general 
nlMJioa.  election  which  was  held  in  the  following  month  turned 
on  native  policy  and  on  the  measures  necessary  to  meet  the 
commercial  depression.  The  election,  which  witnessed  the  return 
of  four  Labour  members,  resulted  in  a  ministerial  majority  of  a 
somewhat  heterogeneous  character,  and  in  November  1906  Mr 
Smythe  resigned,  being  succeeded  by  Mr  P.  R.  Moor,  who  in 
his  election  campaign  had  criticized  the  Smythe  ministry  for 
their  financial  proposals  and  for  the  "  theatrical "  manner  in 
which  they  had  conducted  their  conflict  with  the  home  govern- 
ment.  Mr  Moor  remained  premier  until  the  office  was  abolished 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  In  August 
1907  the  report  of  the  Native  Affairs'  Commission  was  published. 
The  commission  declared  that  the  chasm  between  the  native 
and  white  races  had  been  broadening  for  years  and  that  the 
efforts  of  the  administration — especially  since  the  grant  of 
responsible  government — to  reconcile  the  Kaffirs  to  the  changed 
conditions  of  rule  and  policy  and  to  convert  them  into  an  element 
of  strength  had  been  ineffective.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  secure 
them,  as  the  government  had  done,  peace  and  ample  means  of 
livelihood.  The  commission  among  other  proposals  for  a  more 
liberal  and  sympathetic  native  policy  urged  the  creation  of  a 
native  advisory  Board  entrusted  with  very  wide  powers.  "  Per- 
sonal rule,"  they  declared,  "  supplies  the  keynote  of  successful 
native  control  " — a  statement  amply  borne  out  by  the  influence 
over  the  natives  exercised  by  Sir  T.  Shepstone.  The  unrest  in 
Zululand  delayed  action  being  taken  on  the  commission's  report. 
But  in  Z909  an  act  was  passed  which  placed  native  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  four  district  commissioners,  gave  to  the  minister  for 
native  affairs  direct  executive  authority  and  created  a  council 
for  native  affairs  on  which  non-offidal  members  had  seats. 
While  the  distria  commissioners  were  intended  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  natives,  thecouncil  was  to  act  as  a  "  deliberative, 
consultative  and  advisory  body." 

Concurrently  with  the  efforts  made  to  reorganize  their  native 
policy  the  colony  also  endeavoured  to  deal  with  the  Asiatic 
question.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  Indian  population  from 
about  2890  caused  much  disquiet  among  the  majority  of  the 
white  inhabitants,  who  viewed  with  especial  anxiety  the  activities 

'  The  causes,  both  local  and  eeneral,  are  set  forth  in  a  despatch 
by  the  eovemor  of  the  aist  of  June  1906  and  printed  in  the  Blue 
Book.  Cd.  3247- 


of  the  "  free,**  ijt.  unindentured  Indians.  An  act  of  1895,  which 
did  not  become  effective  until  1901,  imposed  an  annual  tax  <^  £3 
on  time-expired  Indians  who  remained  in  the  colony 
and  did  not  reindenture.  In  1897  an  Indian 
Immigration  Restriction  Act  was  passed  with  the 
object  of  protecting  European  traders;  in  1903 
another  Immigration  Restriction  Act  among  other  things,  per- 
mitted the  exduuon  of  all  would-be  immigrants  unable  to  write 
in  the  characters  of  some  European  language.  Under  this  act 
thousands  of  Asiatics  were  refused  permission  to  land.  In  1906 
municipal  disabilities  were  imposed  upon  Asiatics,  and  in  1907 
a  Dealers'  Licences  Act  was  passed  with  the  object,  and  effect, 
of  restricting  the  trading  operations  of  Indians.  In  1908  the 
government  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  cessation  of 
Indian  emigration  at  the  end  of  three  years;  it  was  not  pro- 
ceeded with,  but  a  strong  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  whole  subject.  This  commission  reported  in  1909,  its 
general  conclusion  being  that  in  the  interests  of  Natal  the 
importation  of  indentured  Indian  labour  should  not  be  dis- 
continued. For  sugar,  tea  and  wattle  growing,  fanning,  coal- 
mining and  other  industries  indentured  Indian  labour  appeared 
to  be  essential.  But  the  evidence  was  practically  unanimous  that 
the  Indian  was  undesirable  in  Natal  other  than  as  a  labourer 
and  the  commission  recommended  compulsory  repatriation. 
While  desirous  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  free  Asiatic  colonists,  the  commission  pointed 
out  that  there  were  in  Natal  over  60,000  "  free  "  Indians  whose 
rights  could  not  be  interfered  with  by  legislation  dealing  with  the 
further  importation  of  coolies.  But  these  Indians  by  reindcntur- 
ing  might  come  under  the  operation  of  the  repatriation  proposaL 
Nothing  further  was  done  in  Natal  up  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  when  all  questions  specially  or 
differentially  affecting  Asiatics  were  wilhdra?ni  from  the  com- 
petence of  the  provincial  authorities. 

Not  long  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  1 899-1903  the 
close  commercial  relations  between  the  Transvaal  and  Natal 
led  to  suggestions  for  a  imioh  of  the  two  colonies,  but 
these  suggestions  were  not  seriously  entertained.  The  memHi!^ 
divergent  interests  of  the  various  colonies  threatened  — jba. 
indeed  a  tariff  and  railway  war  when  the  .Customs 
Convention  (provisionally  renewed  in  March  1906)  should 
expire  in  1908.  But  at  the  close  of  1906  the  Cape  ministry  formally 
reopened  the  question  of  federation,  and  at  a  railway  con- 
ference held  in  Pretoria  in  May  T908  the  Natal  d^egatcs 
agreed  to  a  motion  affirming  the  desirability  of  the  early  union 
of  the  self-governing  colonics.  'The  movement  for  union  rapidly 
gained  strength,  and  a  National  Convention  to  consider  the 
matter  met  in  Durban  in  October  1908.  In  Natal,  tspcdaXiy 
among  the  older  colonists,  who  feared  that  in  a  united  South 
Africa  Natal  interests  would  be  overborne,  the  proposals  for 
union  were  met  with  suspicion  and  opposition,  and  the  Natal 
ministry  felt  bound  to  submit  the  question  to  the  people.  A 
referendum  act  was  passed  in  April  1909,  and  in  June  following 
the  electors  by  zi,i3i  votes  to  370X  dedded  to  join  the  Union. 
(See  South  Africa.) 

Natal  was  concerned  not  only  with  the  poliUcal  aqiects  of 
union,  and  with  its  natives  and  Indian  problems,  but  bad  to 
safeguard  its  commercial  interests  and  to  deal  with  a  revenue 
insufficient  for  its  needs.  In  1908  an  Income  Tax  and  a  Land 
Tax  Act  was  passed;  the  land  tax  being  a  halfpenny  in  the  £ 
''  on  the  aggregate  unimproved  value  "*4t  brought  in  £30,000 
in  1908-X909.  Meantime  it  was  agreed  by  the  Cape,  Transvaal 
and  Natsd  governments  that,  subject  to  Natal  entering  the 
Union,  its  share  of  the  Rand  import  trade  should  be  35%  before 
and  30%  after  the  establishment  of  the  Union.  Previously 
Natal  had  only  32^%  of  the  traffic,  and  this  agreement  led  to  a 
revival  in  trade.  Moreover,  the  devcbpment  of  its  coal-mines 
and  agriculture  was  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  in  19x0  it  was 
found  possible  to  abolish  both  the.Incoroe  Tax  and  land  Tax 
and  yet  have  a  surplus  in  revenue.  The  closing  months  of 
Natal's  existence  as  a  separate  cobny  thus  found  her  peaceful 
and  prosperous.    The  governor,  Sir  Matthew  Nathan,  had 
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H.  BnDla  (Bjiica  bv  R,  J.  MMn).  A'awv.  0  fiij/.Y/u^:..'  .'  ■ 
^Hi  CMmiy.  ftc  (L^sdog.  1S76):  ].  F.  Intram,  A'u.'~ 
uurf  mdiin  >/  lb  EiphraBo*  rud  CWeiiEiiluni  rJ  .'« 
ZmhIuI  OMlui.  iS97)i  C  P.  Luoi.  nuutuU  Or  .- 
Brilut  C^vtri,  vd.  iv.  "  South  and  Eji«  Africa  "  tOM-r  ' 
aln  tBoml  BjmyB.  TDnltrift-OMHry  Imfrrvitri,  ■ 
(LaaAa.  IQDe)  dislx  wilh  the  pcoplri.  coinincrcc,  in  I  1  < 
mim  of  tit  nknr;  Ihr  Cmxi  of  lir  Coleny  cj  ;-  .. 
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i.i „: -ri_  Jjfiij jH„aMac  ii  a  dHvcloty  and  n,:: 


I19MI:  thaXifuM^tti  .jnifit  ^/riuit  JVcUfFri/uT'i  (  »■, 

(c«iuir nc  CclniSrOgllr  an.  London,  5-Kifiv), 
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bmloo.  1S36);  Hy"ckinr.  Enirnuiim'ofOit  DiMli  Farmtti  jrv^ 
iIk  Capr  md  Ikcir  SrIlUmml  n  ^aUl,  . .  (Cape  Toim.  1II56), 
ttptiaird  u  Tlx  Hiibrj  e}  lln  Crtal  Bort  Tnk  (Loadon.  1S99).  an 
iHlioriatnc  ncord;  ].  C.  CbiK.  /folsJ,  a  XeBriM  a/  oU  AuMflUu 
Xri^i.  Ac  (GrahamilDwa,  iBu):  W.  C  Hotdn.  HuUry  of  lU 
CtlmKj  •!  Halal  (LsDdDD,  TS^:  J.  BM.  DW  ^mall  ^  Aalo/. 
I4«  !■  i^  (1  Tola..  Mariltbun.  iSBB).  a  worii  of  pcnaaoRH  vaJDC. 
(oaiaiiic  of  official  rcorU.  Su.;  SfacpMooe,  ^JOsnc  21<lck  ^ 
MuiI  (ifta).  Secabo^Mft^l/neaifaiiidtaAki.iiKfulRpcinlifrDffl 
■lit  piDR  Snit  .^t/ruii  (Londoti.  N.D.  [1900  M  teq.l);  Manincau'i 
^/i  i/.S^  BarHr  Frrrr.  ibE  jIiiMkim^t  ilf  Sir  Harry  Smilk.  and 
^  J.  Rsbimon'i  A  LiJiUmr  in  Soiuli  Afna  (Loodon.  lOOl);  Gtertr 
UaM  ir  Ikt  Fva  tfUi  c/  si  En^ilk  CalAl  (London,  ia76\ 
B:slup  A.  H.  B^iynna  NsaiUseli  oj  Entliili  Church  EifonnirH. 
Sunt  Afria  (London.  N.D.  [igoe])  givo  Ibe  Mory  ot  Che  Colrnso 

For  funbcr  hirtorical  worki  and  for  informalion  on  flora,  fauna, 
ruinate,  h«,  church,  Ac.  m  (he  bibUoEiaphy  under  SoiTTH  AfiiCA. 
(Sec  alsi  Zdluuho  ;  Oiilicpapliy.)  (F.  R.  C.) 

liTAI,  a  city  and  port  ot  Bnzil  and  capital  of  tfie  slale  ot 
Rn  Gfu^  do  NoiU,  oa  tbc  right  bank  ot  the  Rjo  Potcngy, 
«  Ria  Giude  do  Nocle,  about  i  m.  above  iu  mouth.  Fop.  ol 
tk  mnnicipaiity  <iSqo)  u,7iS,  Xatal  is  the  staitinj-pdnt  of 
Ihe  Nalal  ud  Stm  Cnii  cailway,  and  ii  a  port  at  call  lor  coail- 
■isr  stcamen,  which  usually  anchor  outudc  the  bar.  It  ia  a 
lUcBaot.  poorly  tjuilt  town  of  one-sloieyed  houHS  and  mud- 
nailed  ahinit  urilh  few  public  edi£ca  aod  buaineaa  houaca  of 
a  bctla  type.  Tbe  only  isdiBtiy  of  note  is  the  manufacture 
ofcstUD.  Tbc  erpoIU  an  chiefly  sugar  and  cotton.  Natalwas 
tODBded  ia  IK7  as  a  nulitaiy  post  to  check  an  iUidt  trade  in 
Bnzil.wood.  In  163J  it  wa>  occupied  by  tbe  Dutch,  who 
Rmained  until  165^  It  became  the  cafdlil  of  a  province  in 
itio.  In  early  works  it  is  umetiiiui  termed  Cidade  dos  Reis 
(Cly  o(  the  Kinp). 

UTAJL  a  minor  province  of  Fnsla.  situated  in  tbc  billy 
disrict  between  Isfahan  and  Ksshui,  and  held  Id  £ef  by  the 
flfflilrof  tbe  HimmRSaltaiuh  (Sultan  Mu[adMiiu,d,  iSSi). 
U  coolains  eigbty.tvo  villages  and  hamlets,  has  a  revenue  of 
abogt  £4000*  and  a  population  of  about  33,000.  It  is  divided 
tatn  fom  disUicts:  Bar^rud,  Natanjnid,  Tarkrud  and  Badrud. 
Kalaaa  peaui  are  famous  throughout  the  country.  The  western 
pan  of  tbe  province  is  travened  from  north  to  south  by  the 
M  hi^-cDid  between  Kashan  and  Isfahan,  with  the  well-known 
Sitiou  of  Kuhrud  {7140  ft.)  and  So  (7560  It.).  This  road  was 
pruIicaUy  abandoned  when  the  Tnrlian  government  telegraph 
hot,  iddch  rvi  along  it,  was  removed  to  a  road  farther  cast  in 
1906.  Tbc  capital  of  the  little  provina  is  Xatamz,  a  large  villags 
Mh  a  pcfalatioD  of  about  3000,  ^tuated  6g  m.  north  of  Isfahan, 
tt  an  cfentioa  of  5670  ft.  It  has  as  old  masque,  with  a  minarel 
19]  ft-iahogbt,  boOt  in  ijtj. 

*- B,  a  (Hy  and  the  counly-seat  of  Adam*  county, 

I,  U.S JL.  on  tbe  Mistiuipci  river,  about  roo  m.  S.W. 
a.    Pop.  (1890)  10,101,  (1900)  K,3iOi  of  whom  7090 


Central  n 


iQio   census)  11,791.      I>   is   served    by    the 

sippi  Valley,  the  St  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  A 
■M  Orleans  &  North- Western  and  the  Hisaissi[^ 
■     ■■■    saippi  river. 


'bjcb  has  an  area  of  j^rg  sq.  m., 
that  rises  300  ft.  above  the  river,  tbe  wharfs  and  landing,  and  a 
lew  old  buildings  bein£  tbe  only  leminders  of  what  was  before 
the  Civil  War  Ibe  principal  busiocss  section.  Among  the  city's 
institutions  arc  the  Flsk  Public  Library,  a  charily  hospital, 
two  sanstoiiums,  thrte  orphan  asylums,  Stanton  College  for 
girls  (noD-seclatian;  opened  in  1894  and  lodged  in  the  old  Fiik 
mansion),  Si  Joseph's  CoUegt  lor  girls,  the  JeSerson  Military 
College  (iSoi),  6  m.  from  the  city,  and  Natchez  College  for 
negroes.  The  dty  bai  four  public  parka,  thne  on  the  river 
front,  and  one.  Memorial  Park,  in  honour  of  Confederate  dead, 
in  the  heart  of  the  ciiy.  On  a  ndghbouring  bluS  is  a  national 
cemetery.  Just  outside  the  dty  limits,  at  Closter,  the  former 
estate  of  Winlhrop  Sargent,  GiU  governor  of  Ibe  Territory  of 
Mi33issippi,are  the  graves  of  Sargent  and  S.S.  Prentiss,  vrho  lived 
in  NatdiQ  lor  some  years.  In  and  nesr  the  dty  are  many 
handsome-old  residences  typical  ol  anie-beUitm  Natchez,  among 
them  being:  Monmouth,  (General  (Juitman'a  estate;  Somerset 
and  Oakland,  long  in  the  Chotard  family;  and  fiie  Briars, 
tbe  home  during  girlhood  of  Varina  HoweU,  tbe  wife  of  JtSersoD 
Davis.  A  Roman  Catholic  olbedral  (1S41),  Trinity  Protestant 
EpiscDiia]  Church  (iSis)  and  a  Presbyterian  church  (iSjq) 
arc  the  prindpal  church  buildings.  The  Prentiss  and  the  EUi 
are  the  leading  dubs.  Mardi  Ctu  is  annually  celebrated.  Tbe 
leading  industries  are  tbc  shipment  of  cotton  (70,000  to  90,000 
bales  are  handled  annually)  and  the  manufacture  of  cottonseed 
oil  and  cake — tbe  £nt  coltonseed.oil  mill  in  Ihe  country  was 
built  ben  in  1834 — cotton  goods,  rope  and  yams,  lumber, 
brick,  drugs  and  ice.  Katchcz  was  the  first  dty  in  tbe  state  to 
own  municipal  water^works  and  sewage  system. 

The  city  was  named  from  tbe  Natcbei  Indians  who  lived  00 
its  site  when  the  country  was  first  settled.  In  1716  on  Ibe  WuB 
Le  Moyne  de  Bienville  built  Fort  Rosalie  for  the  protection  of 
some  French  warehouses,  and  later  the  French  demanded  s 
neighbouring  hill  for  another  selllcmcni.  This  offended  tbe 
Natches,  and  on  tbe  38th  of  November  1719  they  massacred  the 
French  and  dctlroycd  the  [ort,  which  was  immediately  rebuilt, 
and  in  1764  was  handed  over  to  the  English  in  accordance  with 

turned  over  10  the  Spanish,  who  held  it  until  1798,  when  Ihey 
withdrew  and  United  States  troops  occupied  the  pUce.  Under 
Spanish  rule  Nalchei  was  the  seat  of  government  of  a  large  district, 
and  from  rjpS  to  rSoi  and  from  1817  to  rg:t  it  waslhe  capital  of 
Missisuppi.  It  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  rgo3.  On  Ibe  llh  of 
May  1840  a  Lirge  part  of  tbe  dty  was  destroyed  by  a  tornado, 

B  place  ol  considerable  wealth  and  culture.    For  several  years  It 
was  the  home  of  General  John  Anthony  Quitman  (i799-Tgj8). 
surrendered  to  Union  forces  during  the   Vicksburg 
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r,  and  again  on  the 
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NATHAKAEL,  a  character  in  Ihe  New  TcsUment,  who  appear 
n  John  i.  4;  sqq.  as  one  ol  Ihd  first  disciples  ol  Jesus.  In  Jobi 
jci.  2  he  is  described  as  bdongirig  to  Cana  ol  Galilee.  Thi 
ccount  of  bis  call  reveals  to  us  a  man  of  a  deeply  splritua 
:  nature.    Otherwise  we  know  nothing  beyoad  Ihi 


>f  his  ni 


3,  after 


1  himself  at  tbe  sea  ol  Tiberias 
Uohn  nL  1).  But  tbe  interest  be  has  evoked  Is  shown  by  tbe 
attempts  to  identify  him  with  other  New  Testament  characters. 
Of  these  the  one  which  has  found  most  favour  sees  in  hiin 
tbe  apostle  Bartholomew  (g.s,),-  The  actual  identification  must 
however  remain  a  matter  of  pure  conjecltne.  Still  less  on 
be  said  for  the  altempti  to  God  in  Nalhanael  tnolber 
name  lor  the  apoatle  Matthew,  01  for  Matthias,  or  for  Paul "  Ifac 
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apostle  of  visioiis,"  or  even  for  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
himself. 

Bibliography.— For  the  storv  of  Nathanad's  call  we  Archbishop 
Trench.  Studies  in  lk$  Cospds,  No.  a,  and  on  hU  character,  J.  H. 
Newman's  Sermons  for  the  festivals  of  the  Churcht  No.  77. 

NATHUBHOY,  SIR  MANGALDAS  (1832-18^;,  Seth  or  head 
of  the  Kapol  Baola  caste»  well  known  for  their  thrift  and  keen 
commercial  instincts.  He  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  October 
1833,  of  a  family  whose  ancestors  emigrated  from  Diu  to 
Bombay  soon  after  Bombay  came  into  British  possession.  His 
grandfather,  Ramdas  Manordas,  smswed  a  considerable  fortune, 
which,  owing  to  the  premature  death  of  his  father,  came  into 
the  sole  possession  of  Mangaldas  at  the  age  of  deven.  He  had 
to  take  charge  of  the  business  in  early  life,  though  he  gave  some 
time  to  English  studies.  On  the  death  of  his  wife  he  esubliahed 
a  dispensary  at  Kaljran  in  her  memory  and  also  a  special  female 
ward  in  connexion  with  the  David  Sassoon  hospital  in  Poona. 
As  a  merchant  Mangaldas  was  upright  and  stiocessfuL  In  social 
matters  he  stood  forth  as  a  reformer,  and  to  him  the  change  to 
election  from  hereditary  succession  to  the  headship  of  the  caste 
is  due.  In  1863  he  founded  a  fellowship  in  Bombay  university 
to  allow  graduates  to  spend  some  years  in  Europe.  A  bequest 
in  his  yr^  enabled  the  university  to  establish  sewn  similar 
scholarships.  He  took  keen  interest  in  learning,  and  in  such 
institutions  as  the  Asiatic  and  geographical  societies.  In  x866 
he  was  nominated  to  the  legislative  council  and  sat  till  1874. 
In  1867  he  revived  the  Bombay  association,  a  political  body, 
over  which  he  presided  for  a  time.  In  1873  he  was  made  C.S.I., 
and  in  1875  the  dignity  of  Knight  Bachebr  was  conferred  on 
him.  Besides  a  large  donation  to  the  Indian  Famine  Fund, 
Sir  Mangaldas  is  known  to  have  expended  £500,000  on  diaxities. 
He  died  at  Bombay  on  the  9th  of  March  1890 

NATICK,  a  township  of  S.E.  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  S.E.  end  of  Cochituate  Lake.  Pop.  (1890)  91x8; 
(1900)  9488,  of  whom  1788  were  foreign-bom;  (1910  census) 
9866.  The  area  of  the  township  is  X  3*375  sq.m.  The  township's 
largest  village,  also  named  Natick,  lying  18  m.  W.S.W.  of  Boston, 
is  served  by  the  Boston  &  Albany  railroad;  it  has  the  Walnut 
Hill  preparatory  school,  the  Leonard  Morw  hospital,  and  a  public 
library,  the  Morse  institute,  which  was  given  by  Mary  Ann 
Morse  (1825-1863)  and  was  built  in  1873.  In  the  village  of 
South  Natick  is  the  Bacon  Free  Library  (x88o),  in  which  is 
housed  the  Historical,  Natural  History  and  Library  Sodety. 
In  X905  the  factory  product  was  valued  at  $3^453,094;  the 
boots  and  shoes  manufactured  in  X905  were  valued  at  $3,896,1 10 
or  83*9%  of  the  town's  total,  the  output  of  brogans  being 
espedally  important.  Other  distinctive  manufactures  are  shirts 
and  base-balls.  Natick  is  the  Indian  name,  signifying  "our 
land,"  or  *'  hilly  land,"  of  the  site  (originally  part  of  Dedham) 
granted  in  1650  to  John  Eliot,  for  the  "  prsying  "  Indians. 
There  was  an  Indian  church  in  Natick,  at  what  is  now  called 
South  Natick  or  "  Oldtown,"  from  1660  to  17x6;  and  for  some 
years  the  community  was  govemed,  in  aooordance  with  the 
eighteenth  chapter  of  Exodus,  by  "rulers  of  tens,"  "rulers 
of  fifties,"  and  "  rulers  of  hundreds."  Until  17x9  the  Indians 
held  the  land  in  conunon.  In  1735  the  few  Indians  remaining 
were  put  under  guardianship.  The  township  owns  a  copy 
of  Eliot's  Indian  Bible.  An  Eliot  monument  was  erected  in 
1847  on  the  Indian  buxying-ground  near  the  site  of  the  Indian 
church,  now  occupied  by  a  Unitaiian  church.  Of  the  Eliot 
oaks,  made  famous  by  LongfeUow's  soimet,  one  was  cut  down 
in  1843,  the  other  still  stands.  Henry  Wilson  learned  to  make 
shoes  here,  and  in  the  presidential  fmpMtfp  in  1840  gained  the 
sobriquet  of  the  "  Natick  cobbler."  By  the  colonial  authorities 
Natick  waA  considered  as  a  "  plantation  "  unto  the  establishmeiit 
of  the  church;  in  1763  the  parish  (erected  in  1745)  became  a 
district,  and  in  x  78  x  this  was  incorporated  as  a  town. 

See  "  Natick/*  by  S.  D.  Hosmer.  Daniel  Wight  and  Austin  Bacon. 
"  Vi:.?  *^  ^•.^-  Drake's  History  of  Middlesex  County  (Boston,  x88o) ; 
and  Oliver  N.  Bacon,  History  of  the  Town  of  Natick  (Boston,  1856). 

If  ATIOlf  AL  AMTHBIIS  OR  HYMNS.  The  selection  of  some 
particular  songs,  words  and  music,  as  the  formal  expression 
of  national  patriotism,  is  a  comparatively  modem  development 


of  ceremonial  usage.  In  Europe  the  chief  natknal  •«»»■>— «f 
are:  Tke  United  Kingiomi  "  God  save  the  king  "  (see  below); 
France:  "The  Marseillaise,"  by  Rouget  de  Lisle;  Germamyz 
"Heil  dir  im  Siegeskranai"  words  by  Balthaaar  Gerhard 
Schumacher,  music  of  "  (jod  save  the  King  ";  Stritterlandi 
"  Rufst  du,  mein  Vaterland,"  music  of  "  God  save  the  King  "; 
Italy:  the  "  Royal  March  "  by  G.  GabetU;  Austria:  "  Gott 
erhalte  unsem  Kaiser,"  words  by  L»  L»  Hsichka,  music  by 
Haydn;  Hungary:  "  Isten  aid  meg  a  MaQrart ";  Bdgimmi 
"  La  Brabanconne,"  by  F.  Campenhoat;  HoUand:  **  Wica 
Nierlansch  ";  Denmark:  "  Heil  dir,  dem  Liebenden,"  words 
by  H.  Harries,  music  of  "  God  save  the  King,"  and  "  King 
Kiistian  stod  ved  hojen  mast,"  words  by  Ewald,  music  by 
Hartman;  Sweden:  "Ur  Svenska  hjeitans";  Russia: 
"Bozhe  Zaria  chrany,"  words  by  J.  J.  Canas,  music  by  D. 
Jenko;  Rumania:  "  Trseasca  Re^^e,"  words  by  V.  Alexandri, 
music  by  £.  A.  Hflbsch;  Spain:  "  Himno  de  Riq(o,"  music 
by  Herta.  In  the  United  States,  the  "  Star  SpaniM  Banner  " 
(18x4;  words  by  F.S.  Key,  music  by  J.  S.  Smith)  and  "  KaH 
Columbia"  (1798;  words  by  Joseph  Hopkinaon,  music  by 
Fyles)  share  the  duties  of  a  national  anthem,  while  the  tune 
of  "  God  save  the  King  "  is  sung  to  words  beginning  "  My 
country,  'tis  of  thee,"  by  Samuel  F.  Smith  (1808-1895). 

The  most  celebrated  of  all  national  anthems  is  the  F-ngH^K 
"  God  save  the  King,"  which  is  said  to  have  been  fixst  sung 
as  his  own  composition  by  Henry  Carey  in  1740;  and  a  veruon 
was  assigned  by  W.  Chappell  {Popular  Music)  to  the  Harmonia 
An^icana  of  1743  or  X743,  but  no  copy  exists  and  this  is  now 
doubted.  Woids  and  music  were  printed  in  the  GentUmean's 
Magasine  for  October  1745.  There  has  been  much  contiovcny 
as  to  the  authorship,  which  is  complicated  by  the  fact  .tbat 
earlier  forms  of  the  air  and  the  words  are  recorded.  Sucbi  are 
an  "  Ayre  "  of  16x9,  attributed  to  John  Bull,  who  has  long  been 
credit^  with  the  origin  of  the  anthem;  the  Scottish  cmrol, 
"  Remember,  O  thou  man,"  in  Ravenscroft's  Mdismala,  x6xi; 
the  ballad  "  Franklin  is  fled  away  "  (printed  1669;  and  a 
piece  in  Purcell's  Choice  Collection  for  the  Harpsichord  (1696). 
The  words  or  part  of  them  are  also  found  in  various  forms  from 
the  x6th  century.  The  question  was  disoissed  in  Ricliard 
Clarke's  Account  of  the  National  AntMem  (1833),  and  has  been 
reinvestigated  by  Dr  W.  H.  Cummings  in  his  Gsrf  sose  <Ac 
King  (1903).  Carey  and  Bull,  in  the  general  opinion  of  mnsical 
historians,  divide  the  credit;  but  in  his  Minstrelsy  of  Bmg^ased 
(190X)  Frank  Kidson  introduced  a  new  claimant,  James  Oswald* 
a  Sootsnum  who  settled  in  London  in  X743,  and  worked  for 
John  Simpson,  the  publisher  of  the  early  copies  of  God  soma  ike 
King,  and  who  became  rhamhrr  composer  to  Caeorge  UL  What 
appears  to  be  certain  is  that  1745  is  the  earliest  date  assignable 
to  the  substantial  luitional  anthem  as  we  know  it,  and  that 
both  words  and  music  had  been  evolved  out  of  earlier  forms. 
Bull's  is  the  earliest  form  of  the  air;  Carey's  daim  to  the  i«- 
modelling  of  the  anthem  rests  on  an  uiuiuthoriutive  tradition; 
and,  on  general  probabilities,  Oswald  is  a  strong  candidate. 
The  tune  was  adopted  by  Germany  and  by  Denmark  befoie 
the  end  of  the  x8th  centuxy. 

.  If  ATIONAL  DEBT.  Details  as  to  the  recent  figures  of  the 
national  debts  of  individual  countries  are  given  under  the 
heading  of  each  country,  and  the  reader  is  also  referred  to  the 
article  FXNANCB.  Here  the  subject  is  coosidcMd  in  iU  technical 
aspects— including  the  special  character  of  the  ii»titution,  the 
different  classes  of  debt,  the  various  methods  of  rsising  loans, 
interest,  funding  syjitems,  comparative  statistics  of  national 
debts  and  other  points. 

National  debt  is  so  universal  that  it  has  been  described  as 
the  first  stage  of  a  tuition  towards  dvilixation.  A  nation,  ao 
far  as  its  finances  are  concerned,  may  be  regarded  as  a  corporate 
body  or  even  as  an  individuaL  Like  the  one  or  the  otho*  it  may 
borrow  money  at  rates  of  interest,  and  with  securities,  gennal 
or  special,  pn^x>rtionate  to  its  resources,  credit  and  stability. 
But,  while  in  this  respect  there  are  certain  points  of  analogy 
between  a  state  and  an  individual,  there  are  important  points  of 
difference  so  far  as  the  question  of  debt  is  concerned.   A  state. 
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for  fnmplf,  may  be  regsrded  as  imperiabable,  and  iu  debt  as  a 
permanent  institution  idiich  it  is  not  bound  to  liquidate  at  any 
definite  period;  the  interest,  unless  specially  stipulated,  being 
thus  of  the  nature  of  transferable  permanent  annuities.  While 
an  individual  who  borrom  engages  to  pay  interest  to  the  lender 
penonally,  and  to  reimbuTse  tlM  entire  debt  by  a  certain  date, 
a  state  may  have  an  entirely  difEoent  set  of  creditors  every  six 
months,  and  may  make  no  stipulation  whatever  with  regard  to 
the  prindpaL  A  state,  moieovcr,  is  the  sole  Judge  of  its  own 
solvency,  and  is  not  <mly  at  liberty  dther  to  repudate  its  debts 
or  compound  with  its  creditors,  but  even  when  perfectly  solvent 
may  materially  alter  the  conditions  on  which  it  originally 
borrowed.  These  distinctions  exphun  many  of  the  peculiarities 
of  natiooal  debts  as  contrasted  with  those  of  individuals — 
tlMngh  a  nation,  like  an  ihdividua],  may  by  reckless  bad  faith 
Qttcifjr  destroy  its  credit  and  eathaust  its  borrowing  powers. 

A  well-organxsed  state  ought  to  have  within  ifiMlf  tlw  means  of 
ffl«ting  an  its  ordinary  tacptsaa;  where  this  is  not  the  case, 
either  tfarou^  insufficiency  of  resources  or  maladministration, 
and  where  borrowing  is  resorted  to  for  what  may  be  regarded  as 
cnrreDt  npfroips,  a  state  imperils,  not  only  its  credit,  but,  when 
any  crisis  occurs,  its  very  existence;  m  iUustration  of  this  we  need 
only  refer  to  the  cases  of  Turkey  in  Europe  and  some  of  the  states 
of  Central  and  South  America.  Even  for  meeting  emergencies 
it  is  not  always  inevitable  that  a  state  should  incur  debt;  its 
ordinaiy  resources,  from  taxation  or  from  state  property,  may 
so  exceed  its  ordinary  expenses  as  to  enable  it  to  accumulate 
a  hud  for  extraordinary  contingencies.  This,  it  would  seem,  was 
a  method  commonly  adopted  in  ancient  states.  The  Athenians, 
for  fiample,  amassed  ro,ooo  talents  in  the  interval  between  the 
Penmn  and  the  Peloponnesian  wars,  and  the  Lacedaemonians 
are  said  to  have  done  the  same.  At  Susa  and  Ecbatana  Alexander 
found  a  great  treasure  which  had  been  accumulated  by  Cyrus, 
la  the  early  days  of  Rome  the  revenue  from  certain  sources  was 
acouanlated  as  a  sacred  treasure  in  the  temj^e  of  Saturn; 
&ad  we  know  that  when  Pompey  left  Italy  he  made  the  mistake 
of  leaving  behind  him  the  public  treasury,  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Caesar.  In  later  times,  also,  the  more  prudent  emperors 
were  in  the  habit  of  amassing  a  hoard.  We  find  that  the  method 
(A  accumulating  reserves  prevailed  among  some  of  the  early 
French  kin^  even  down  to  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  This  system 
ioBg  prevailed  in  Prussia.  Frederick  II.,  when  he  ascended  the 
thrwe,  found  in  the  treasury  a  sum  of  8,700,000  thalers,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  at  his  d«ith  he  left  behind  him  a  hoard  of 
from  60  to  70  million  thalers.  And  similarly,  in  our  own  time, 
of  the  five  milliards  of  indemnity  paid  by  France  as  a  result  of 
the  Fcaaoo-German  War,  150  millions  were  set  apart  to  recon- 
stitute the  traditional  war-treasuiy.  The  German  empire, 
apart  from  the  individual  states  which  comprise  it,  had  in  r88a 
a  debt  of  about  £34^000,000,  vdifle  its  invested  funds  amounted 
^^  £37>390«ooo,  including  a  war-treasure  of  £6,000,000.  The 
majority  oi  economists  disapprove  of  such  an  accumulation  of 
funds  by  a  state  as  a  bad  finanrial  policy,  maintaining  that  the 
itnuHkm  of  a  proportionate  amount  of  taxation  woxild  be  much 
more  for  the  real  good  of  the  nation.  At  the  same  time  the 
posKSiioQ  of  a  moderate  war-fimd,  it  must  be  admitted,  could 
not  but  give  a  state  a  great  advantage  in  the  case  of  a  sudden 
var.  In  the  case  of  EnJ^and,  apart  from  the  private  hoardings 
of  a  few  sovereigns,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  any 
deliberately  aonimiilatcd  public  treasure;  before  the  time  of 
WiDiam  and  Mary  En^ish  monarchs  borrowed  money  occasion- 
sUy  from  Jews  and  from  the  city  of  London,  but  emergencies 
were  generally  met  by  "  benevolences  "  and  inaeased  imposts. 

All  modem  states,  it  may  be  said,  have  been  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  loons,  either  to  meet  war  expenses,  to  carry  out 
great  paUk  undertakhigs  or  to  make  up  the  recurrent  deficits  of 
a  mismanaged  revenue.  Resources  obtained  in  this  way  are 
vhat  constitute  national  debt  proper.  Loans  have  been  divided 
Qto  forced  and  voluntary.  Forced  loans  ran,  of  course,  only  be 
raised  within  the  bounds  of  the  borrowing  country;  and,  apart 
from  the  injustice  which  is  sure  to  attend  such  an  impost,  it  is 
*l*ays  economically  mischievous.    The  loans  which  the  kings 


of  England  were  wont  to  exact  from  the  Jews  were  really  of 
the  character  of  forced  loans,  though  the  method  has  never  beoi 
used  in  England  in  modem  times  so  extensively  as  on  the 
continent.  There  the  sum  sought  to  be  obtained  in  this  way  has 
never  been  anything  like  realised.  In  1793,  for  example,  a  loan 
of  this  daas  was  imposed  in  France,  on  the  basis  of  income; 
and  of  the  milliard  (francs)  which  it  was  sought  to  raise  only 
100  millions  were  realised.  In  Austria  and  Spain,  also,  recourse 
has  been  had  at  varioiu  times  to  forced  loans,  but  invariably 
with  unsatisfactory  results.  Other  methods  of  a  more  or  less 
compulsory  character  have  been  and  are  mad^  use  of  in  various 
states  for  obtaining  money,  which,  as  they  involve  the  payment 
of  interest,  may  be  regarded  as  of  the  nature  of  loans;  but  the 
debt  incurred  by  such  methods  is  comparatively  insignificant, 
and  some  of  the  methods  adopted  are  peculiarly  irritating  and 
mischievous.  .  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  occasionally  been 
attempted  to  raise  voluntary  loans  by  appeals  to  a  nation's 
patriotism;  the  method  has  been  confined  almost  exdusively 
to  France.  After  the  revolutions  of  1830  and  2848  appeab  were 
thus  made  to  the  patriotism  of  French  capitalists  to  buy  5% 
direct  from  the  govemment  at  par,  at  a  time  when  the  French  5% 
were  selling  at  80;  but  the  results  were  quite  insignificant. 
In  short,  the  only  economically  sound  method  of  meeting  ex- 
penses which  the  ordinary  resources  of  a  state  cannot  meet  is 
by  borrowing  in  the  open  market  on  the  most  advantageous  terms 
obtainable.  On  this  normal  method  of  borrowing,  loans  are 
divided  into  different  categories,  though  there  are  really  only 
two  main  classes,  which  may  be  designated  perpetual  and 
terminable.  Borrowing  in  quasi-perpetuity  has  hitherto  been 
the  mode  adopted  by  most  states  in  the  creation  of  the  bulk  of 
their  debt.  Not  that  any  state  ever  borrows  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  never  payhig  off  debts;  but  cither  no  definite 
period  for  retmbuzsciinent  is  fixed,  or  the  limit  has  been  so 
extended  as  to  be  practically  perpetual,  or  in  actual  practice 
the  debt  has  been  got  rid  of  by  the  creation  of  another  of  equal 
amount  under  similar  or  slightly  differing  conditions  as  to  interest. 
Of  course  a  state  is  not  bound  to  retain  any'  part  of  its  debt  as 
a  perpetual  burden;  it  is  at  liberty  to  liquidate  whenever  it  suits 
its  convenience.  This  quasi-perpetuity  of  debt  in  the  case  of  a 
state  in  a  sound  financial  condition  involves  no  hardship  upon  its 
creditors,  who  may  at  any  moment  realize  their  invested  capita] 
by  selling  their  titles  as  creditors  in  the  open  money  market,  it 
may  be  at  the  price  they  paid,  or  it  may  be  a  h'ttle  below  or  a 
little  above  it,  according  to  the  state  of  the  market  at  the  time. 
Loans,  again,  contracted  on  the  terminable  principle  are  of 
various  cUases;  the  chief  of  these  are  (r)  life  annuities,  (2) 
terminable  annuities,  is)  loans  repayable  by  instalments  at 
certain  intervals,  (4)  loans  repayable  entirely  at  a  fixed  date. 

From  the  time  of  William  IU.  life  and  terminable  annuities 
have  been  a  favourite  mode  in  England  either  ci  borrowing 
money  or  of  commuting,  and  thus  gradually  paying  off,  the 
existing  funded  debt.  At  first,  and  indeed  until  comparatively 
recent  times,  the  system  of  life  annuities  resulted  in  serious  loss 
to  the  country,  owing  to  the  calculation  of  the  rate  of  annuity 
on  too  high  a  scale,  a  result  arising  from  imperfect  data  on  which 
to  base  estimates  of  the  average  duration  of  life.  The  system  of 
life  aimuities  was  sometimes  combfaied  in  England  with  that  of 
perpetual  annuities,  or  interest  on  the  permanent  debt — the 
life  aimuity  forming  a  sort  of  additional  inducement  to  lenders 
of  limited  means  to  invest  their  money.  At  one  time  the  form 
of  life  annuities  known  as  tontine  was  much  in  vogue  both  in 
England  and  France,  the  principle  of  the  tontine  bdng  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  total  amount  invested  by  the  contributors 
should  be  divided  among  the  survivors,  the  but  survivor  receiving 
the  whole  interest  or  annuity.  The  results  ci  this  system  were 
not.  however,  encouraging  to  the  state.  In  England,  at  least, 
the  terminable  annuity  has  been  a  favourite  mode  of  borrowing 
from  the  time  of  William  m.;  it  has  been  generally  conjoined 
with  a  low  rate  of  permanent  interest  on  the  sum  borrowed. 
Thus  in  2700  the  interest  on  the  consolidated  debt  amotmted 
to  only  £260,000,  while  the  terminable  annuities  pa>'able 
amounted  to  £308,407-.  •  In  1780  a  loan  of  12  millions  was  raised 
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at  4%  &t  pftr,  with  the  additional  benefit  of  an  annuity  of 
lif  1 6s.  3d.  %  for  eighty  years.  Even  so  late  as  the  Crimean 
Wai  in  1855,  a  loan  of  x6  millions  at  3%  at  par  was  contracted, 
the  contributors  receiving  in  addition  an  annuity  of  143.  6d.% 
for  thirty  years. 

The  third  method  of  contracting  terminable  loans,  that  of 
gradual  repayment  or  amortization  within  a  certain  limit  of 
years,  has  been  a  favourite  one  among  certain  nations,  and 
spedaliy  commends  itself  to  those  whose  credit  is  at  a  low  ebb. 
When  the  final  term  of  repayment  is  fixed  upon,  a  calculation  is 
easily  made  as  to  how  much  is  to  be  paid  half-yearly  until  the 
expiry  of  the  term,  so  that  at  the  end  the  whole,  principal  and 
interest,  will  have  been  paid.  At  first,  of  course,  the  amount 
paid  will  largely  represent  interest,  but,  as  at  each  half-yearly 
drawing  of  the  numbers  of  the  bonds  to  be  finally  paid  off  the 
principal  will  be  gradually  reduced,  there  will  be  more  and  more 
money  set  free  from  interest  for  the  reduction  of  the  actual  debt. 
This  method,  as  we  have  said,  has  its  advantages,  and  when 
conjoined  with  stipulations  as  to  liberty  of  conversion  to  debt 
bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  that  originally  offered,  and 
when  the  bonds  are  not  issued  at  a  figure  much  below  par, 
might  be  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  raising  money  for  a 
state  under  wcertain  emergencies.  What  is  known  as  the  "  Morgan 
loan  "  of  France  in  1870  was  contracted  on  such  conditions. 

The  last  form  of  temporary  loan,  that  repayable  in  bulk  at  a 
fixed  date,  is  one  which,  when  the  sum  is  of  considerable  amount, 
b  apt  to  be  attended  with  serious  disadvantages.  The  repayment 
may  Iiave  to  be  made  at  a  time  when  a  state  may  not  be  in  a" 
position  to  meet  it,  and  so  to  keep  faith  with  its  creditors  may 
have  to  borrow  at  a  higher  rate  in  order  to  pay  their  claims. 
It  has,  however,  worked  well  in  the  United  States,  most  of  the 
debt  of  which  has  been  contracted  on  the  principle  of  optional 
payment  at  the  end  cf  a  short  period,  say  five  years,  and  com- 
pulsory payment  at  the  end  of  a  longer  period,  say  twenty  years. 
Thus  the  loan  of  515  millions  of  dollars  contracted  in  i86a  was 
issued  on  this  principle,  at  6%,  and  so  with  other  loans  between 
that  year  and  1868.  In  European  states,  however,  the  risks 
of  embarrassment  are  too  great  to  permit  of  the  application 
of  this  method  on  an  extensive  scale;  and  for  loans  of  great 
amount  the  methods  most  likely  to  yield  satisfactory  results 
are  loans  bearing  quasi-perpetual  interest,  or  those  repayable 
by  instalments  on  the  basis  of  half-yearly  drawings  within  a 
certain  period. 

What  are  known  as  lottery  loans  are  greatly  favoured  on  the 
continent,  either  as  an  independent  means  of  raising  money,  or 
as  an  adjunct  to  any  of  the  methods  referred  to  above.  These 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  lottery  pure  and  simple,  in 
which  the  contributors  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  whole  of  their 
investment.  The  lottery  loan  has  been  found  to  work  well  for 
small  sums,  when  the  interest  is  but  little  bdow  what  it  would 
have  been  in  an  ordinary  loan,  and  when  the  percentage  thus 
set  aside  to  form  prizes  of  varying  amounts  forms  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  whole  interest  payable.  The  principle  is  that 
each  contributor  of  such  a  loan  has  a  greater  or  less  chance  of 
drawing  a  prize  of  varying  amount,  over  and  above  the  repayment 
of  his  capital  with  interest. 

What  are  known  in  England  as  exchequer  bills  and  treasury 
bills  may  be  regarded  as  loans  payable  at  a  fixed  period  of  short 
duration,  from  three  months  upwards,  and  bearing  very  in- 
significant interest,  even  so  low  as  i%.  They  are  a  useful 
means  of  raising  money  for  immediate  wants  and  for  local  loans, 
and  form  handy  investments  for  capitalists  who  are  reserving 
their  funds  for  a  special  purpose.  Exchequer  bonds  are  simply 
a  special  form  of  the  funded  dfbt,  to  be  paid  off  generally  within 
a  certain  period  of  yean. 

.There  are  two  prindpal  methods-  of  issuing  or  effecting  a  loan. 
Either  the  state  may  appeal  directly  to  capiulists  and  invite  sub- 
scriptions, or  it  may  delegate  the  negotiation  to  one  or  more  bankers. 
The  former  method  has  been  occasionally  followed  in  France  and 
Russia,  but  in  practice  it  has  been  found  to  be  attended  with  so 
many  disadvanta^  to  the  borrowing  state  or  dty  that  the  best 
financial  authorities  consider  it  unsound.  The  great  banking- 
houses  have  such  a  command  over  the  money-marlnt  that  it  is 


difficult  to  keep  even  a  direct  loan  out  of  their  hands.  The  majority 
of  loans,  therefore,  are  negotiated  by  one  or  more  of  these  bouses, 
and  the  name  of  Rothschild  is  familiar  to  every  one  in  connexion 
with  such  transactions.  By  thu  method  a  borrowing  state  can 
assure  itself  of  having  the  proceeds  of  the  k»n  with  the  least  poasible 
delay  and  with  the  minimum  of  trouble.  A  loan  may  be  issued  at, 
above,  or  below  par,  though  generally  it  is  either  at  or  bdow  par— 
"  par  "  being  the  normal  or  theoretic^  price  6f  a  single  share  m  the 
loan,  the  sum  which  the  borrowing  government  undertakes  to  pay 
back  for  each  share  on  reimbursement,  without  discount  or  premium. 
Very  generally,  as  an  inducement  to  investors,  a  loan  is  offered  at  a 
greater  or  less  discount,  according  to  the  credit  of  the  borrowii^ 

government.  Sometimes  a  state  may  offer  a  loan  to  the  higbest 
idders;  for  exaiftple,  the  city  of  Auckland  in  1875  invited  sub- 
scriptions through  the  Bank  cm  New  2^land  to  a  loan  of  £100,000 
at  6%;  offcn  were  made  of  six  times  the  amount,  but  only  tho«e 
were  accepted  which,  were  at  the  rate  of  98  %  or  above.  The  rate  of 
interest  offered  generally  depends  on  the  credit  of  the  state  issuing 
the  loan.  England,  for  example,  would  have  no  difficulty  in  raising 
any  amount  at  3  %  or  even  less,  while  less  stable  states  may  have  to 
pay  8  or  9%.  The  nominal  percentage  is  by  no  means,  however, 
always  an  index  ctf  the  cost  01  a  loan  to  a  state,  as  the  history  of 
the  debt  ctf  England  disastrously  shows.  During  the  i8th  century 
various  expedients  were  employed,  besides  that  of  tenninabte 
annuities  already  referred  to,  to  raise  money  for  the  great  wan 
of  the  period,  at  an  apparently  low  percentage.  For  example,  from 
3  to  5%  would  be  offered  for  a  loan,  the  actual  amount  of  stock 
per  cent,  allotted  being  sometimes  107 1  or  even  in;  so  that 
between  1776  and  1785,  for  the  £91,763.8^2  actually  borrowed  by 
the  government,  £1 15.367 ,993  was  to  be  paid  back.  In  1797  a  loan 
of  £1,620,000  was  contracts,  for  every  £100  of  which  actually 
subscribed,  at  3%,  the  sum  of  £219  was  allotted  to  the  lender. 
In  1793  a  3  %  loan  of  4I  millions  was  offered  at  the  price  of  £72  %, 
the  government  thus  making  itself  liable  for  £6,350.000.  Greatly 
owing  to  this  reckless  method  the  debt  of  Great  Britain  in  1815 
amounted  to  over  900  millions.  France  in  this  respect  has  been 
quite  as  extravagant  as  England;  many  of  her  loans  during  the 
19th  century  were  issued  at  from  52^  to  84%,  one  indeed  (1848) 
so  low  as  45%— as  a  rule  with  5%  interest.  The  enormous  and 
embarrassing  increase  of  the  French  debt  during  the  loth  century 
was  doubtless  greatly  due  to  this  disastrous  system.  Nearly  cwry 
European  state  and  most  of  the  Central  and  South  American  states 
have  at  one  time  or  another  aggravated  their  debts  by  this  method 
oi  borrowing,  and  got  themselves  into  difficulty^  irith  their  creditors. 
Financiera  almost  unanimously  maintain  that  in  the  long  run  it  is 
much  better  for  a  sute  to  borrow  at  high  interest  at  or  near  par. 
than  at  an  apparently  low  interest  much  below  par.  A  state  of  even 
the  highest  rank  may  find  itself  in  the  midst  oia  crisis  that  will  for 
a  time  shake  its  cr«iit;  but  when  the  crisis  is  past  and  its  credit 
revives  it  will  be  in  a  much  more  sound  position  with  a  high  intctcst 
for  a  debt  contracted  at  par  than  with  a  comparatively  low  interest 
on  a  debt  much  in  excess  of  what  it  really  received.  If  a  state,  for 
example,  borrows  at  par  at  6%  when  its  credit  is  low,  it  may  easily 
when  again  in  a  flourishing  condition  reduce  the  interest  on  its  debt 
to  a  or  even  3%.  The  United  States  government  actually  did  so 
witn  the  debt  it  had  to  contract  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  This 
method  of  reducing  the  burden  of  a  debt  is  evidently  no  injustice  to 
the  creditors  of  a  government,  when  used  in  a  legitimate  way.  A 
state  is  at  liberty  at  any  time  to  pay  off  its  debts,  and,  if  it  can 
borrow  at  3%  to  pay  off  a  6% -debt,  it  may  with  perfect  justice 
offer  its  creditors  tne  option  of  payment  of  the  principal  or  of  holding 
it  at  a  reduced  interest.  Government  debts  are.  however,  sometimes 
redu<»d  after  a  fashion  by  no  means  so  legitimate  as  this.  Other 
states  have  been  even  more  unprincipled,  and  have  g^  rid  of  their 
debts  at  one  sweep  by  the  simple  method  of  rei)udiation. 

When  a  state  has  a  variety  of  loans  at  varying  rates  of  interest, 
it  may  consolidate  them  into  a  single  debt  at  a  uniform  interest. 


gave  ongin 

dated  annuities  ").  In  the  eariy  days  of  the  English  national  debt, 
a  special  tax  or  fund  was  appropriated  to  the  f)ayment  of  the  interest 
on  each  particular  loan.  This  was  the  original  meaning  of  "  the 
funds,"  a  term  which  has  now  come  to  signify  the  national  debt 

Senerally.  So  also  the  origin  of  the  term  "  funded  "  as  applied  to  a 
ebt  which  has  been  recognized  as  at  least  quasi-permanent,  and  for 
the  payment  of  the  interest  on  which  regular  provision  is  made. 
Unfunded  or  floating  debt,  on  the  other  hand,  means  strictlv  kans 
for  which  no  permanent  provision  requires  to  be  made,  whicn  have 
been  obtainea  for  temporary  purposes  with  the  intention  of  paying 
them  off  within  a  brief  penod.  Exchequer  and  treasury  bills  are 
included  in  this  category,  and  such  other  moneys  in  the  hands  of  a 
government  as  it  may  be  required  to  reimburse  at  any  moment. 
Where  a  government  is  the  recipient  of  savings  banks  deposits,  these 
may  be  included  in  iu  floating  debt,  and  so  also  may  the  papers 
money  which  has  been  issued  so  largely  by  some  governments.  A 
state  with  an  excessive  floating  debt  must  be  regarded  as  in  a  very 
critical  financial  condition.  ...  . 

National  debt,  again,  is  divided  into  external  and  mtemal,  accord- 
ing as  the  loans  have  been  raised  within  or  without  the  country— 
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now  states,  generally  the  smalter  ones,  having  m  oonaiderable 
aoMwnt  of  exclusively  internal  debt,  though  it  is  obvious  that  the 
balk  of  national  debts  are  both  external  ami  intecnal. 

We  fcfemd  above  to  various  ways  of  reducing  the  burden  of  a 
debt,  and  also  to  methods  of  contracting  loans  by  which  within  a 
certain  period  they  are  amortised  or  extinguished.  Most  states, 
hovcrer.  are  burdened  with  enormous  quasi-pennanent  debts,  the 
reduction  or  extinction  of  which  gives  ample  scope  for  the  financial 
sidO  of  statesmen.  A  favourite  method  of  accomplishing  this  is  by 
the  establishment  of  what  is  known  as  a  sinking  -fund,  formed  by 
the  setting  aside  of  a  certain  amount  of  national  revenue  for  the 
tedoction  of  the  principal  of  the  debt.  (J.  S.  K.) 

The  following  table  shows  the  general  state  of  the  world's 
public  indebtedness  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  divided 
according  to  the  loore  important  countries,  the  bracketed 
figures  in  black  type  indicating  the  position  of  the  country 
referred  to  under  each  heading  in  the  list.  The  figures  are  given 
by  preference  for  the  year  xgoo,  as  more  representative,  in  a  case 
like  this,  than  for  some  later  years;  for  the  Boer  War,  as  regards 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  also  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  intro- 
duced new  debt  and  new  considerations,  hardly  fair  to  the 
comparison,  while  this  stands  at  the  end  of  a  long  period  of 
peace.  The  figures  in  every  case  are  not  to  be  supposed  to  be 
absdtttely  accurate;  statistics  of  national  debts  differ,  often 
ranarkabiy,  and  it  is  practically  impossible  to  give  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  comparison,  owing  partly  to  difficulties  of  computing 
tbe  exchange,  partly  to  inaccurate  accounts,  and  partly  to  the 
vuieties  <rf  debt  (reproductive  or  non-reproductive,  &c). 


Kingdom  (756  mlDlolis)  stood  second  to  that  of  France  (1000 
millions),  in  1900  it  stood  third  to  France  and  Russia;  whereas 
in  1883  its  wdgfat  per  head  of  population  was  third,  in  1900  it 
was  eleventh:  whereas  in  1883  its  aimual  charge  stood  second, 
In  1900  it  stood  fourth;  and  whereas  the  weight  of  the  charge 
per  head  of  population  in  1883  was  fifth,  in  1900  it  was  eleventh. 
The  indebtedness  of  the  great  British  dependencies,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  increased  from  303  millions  to  544  millions 
sterling,  or  by  243  milliotts;  and  the  local  (municipal)  debt  of 
Great  Britain  had  risen  from  ab<mt  100  millions  to  upwards  of 
300  millions. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  history  of  the  British  national 
debt  during  the  X9th  century.    The  debt  at  the  dose  of  the 
Napoleonic  war  (18x6)  was  nearly  887  millions  sterling,      hmmy 
and  at  the  beginning  of  2900  this  debt  had  been      •/ 
reduced  to  62 1  millions,'  or  a  decrease  of  266  millions —      Btmah 
notwithstanding    interim    additioxu  of    about    367      ^"^ 
millions,  which  made  the  gross  reduction  during  that  period 
633  millions  sterling,  an  amount  actually  larger  than  the  whole 
(dead- weight*)  debt  at  the  end  of  the  century.    No  country 
(except  the  United  States,  to  a  smaller  amount)  has  ever 
redeemed  its  obligations  on  such  a  scale,  and  this  was  done 
while  all  other  European  coimtrics  of  similar  standing  were 
piling  up  debt. 

This  enormous  reduction  was  effected  at  different  rates  of 
speed.     Between  18x7  and  1830,  when  what  was  known  as 
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Country. 
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Total  Debt. 
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France 

Russia 
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The  total  indebtedness  of  the  countries  tuimed  in  the  table 
imoonted  to  £6,311,017478,  and  the  total  indebtedness  of  the 
«(»id  (t/.  including  countries  not  here  mentioned)  for  the  year 
1898  was  computed  by  Lord  Avebury  {Jotam.  Roy.  Slat.  Soc. 
voL  bdv.  part  L)  as  £6433,757,000,  as  against  £5,097,910,000 
iQ  1S88.  This  compares  (taking  figures  compiled  by  Mr  Dudley 
Baxter  in /Mm.  Roy.Stat.  Soc.f  March  1874)  withatotal  indebted- 
QOB  of  4680  miUions  sterling  in  1874  and  X700  millions  sterling 
in  1848.  The  United  Kingdom  had  diminished  its  total  debt 
saa  X883  by  127  millions,  the  amount  per  head  by  £6,  the  aimual 
charge  by  6  millions,  and  the  charge  per  head  by  5s.  8d.  The 
United  States  debt  was  lower  by  nearly  a  himdred  millions. 
Ja{»n,  Egypt  and  Brazil  had  sensibly  improved  their  positions. 
Bat  the  uAomng  countries  had  increased  theu:  debts:  France 
(by  86  milfions),  Russia  (by  some  340  millions),  Italy  (by  ^40 
anions),  Austria^Hungaiy  (by  7o  millions),  Spain  (by  190 
auQIoQs),  Prussia  (by  337  mfllions),  Portugal  (by  80  millions), 
HoIIaod  (by  x8  nuBons),  Bdgium  (1^33  millions), and  Argentina 
Qfy  73  milUofis). 

lie  result  is  tfaftt,  whereas  in  188^  the  total  debt  of  tbe  United 


Pitt's  sinlung  fund  was  in  operation  (depending  upon  the 
devotion  of  surplus  income  to  the  repayment  of  debt,  but  much 
complicated  by  the  raising  of  fresh  loans),  a  net  reduction  was 
made  of  £29,488,073 — an  annual  average  of  £3,268,3x3.  From 
1830  to  1876  the  system  of  using  surplus  revenue — the  so-called 
old  sinking  fund — ^for  redeeming  debt,  was  steadily  applied, 
together  with  the  creation  of  terminable  annuities,  by  which 
definite  blocks  Qf  debt  were  cancelled  and  the  whde  amount 
paid  off  in  a  term  of  years.  During  this  period  the  debt  was 
reduced  by  £85,175,782,  an  annual  average  of  £x,85x,647.  In 
1876  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  (Lord  Iddnleigh's)  new  sinking 
fund  came  into  operation,  in  aiddition  to  previous  methods  of 
redeeming  debt  By  this  system  a  definite  annual  sum  was  set 
aside  for  the  service  of  the  debt,  the  difference  between  it  and 

^  Leaving  out  of  account  8  millions  of  unfunded  debt  raised  for 
the  Boer  War. 

'  The  "  dead-weight  "  debt,  or  national  debt  proper,  excludes  what 
are  treated  in  the  public  accounts  aa  "other  capital  liabilities,"  the 
interest  on  which  is  not  included  in  the  fixed  charge;  but  it  is  taken 
to  include  the  new  debt  of  all  aorta  raised  in  1900,  1901  and  1903 
for  the  Boer  War. 
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the  amount  required  for  payment  of  interest  forming  a  (new) 
sinking  fund  devoted  to  repayment  of  capitaL  This  fixed  charge 
was  gndually  reduced  from  about  29  niillions  to  a6  millions  in 
1888,  to  25  millions  in  xSgo,  and  to  23  nullions  in  1899. 
The  amount  paid  off  during  this  period  by  means  of  old 
sinking  fund,  terminable  annuities  and  new  sinking  fund,  down 
to  March  2900,  was  £155*238,639,  or  an  atmual  average  of 
£6468,276. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  burden  of  the  debt  incurred 
previously  to  2817  has  thus  been  borne  very  unequally  by 
different  ages  of  "  posterity."  While  the  generations  immedi- 
ately succeeding  the  Napoleonic  war  paid  off  about  £2,000,000 
a  year,  the  taxpayers  between  2876  and  2900  paid  at  three 
times  that  rate.  They  did  so  largely  without  knowing  it,  since 
a  large  part  of  the  amount  was  wrapped  up  in  the  terminable 
aimuities;  but  it  is  very  questionable  justice  that  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the. burden  should  have  been  imposed  upon 
them. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  funded  national  debt  consists  of  what 
are  known  as  "  consols."  This  name  dates  from  2751,  when 
nine  different  government  annuities  at  3%  were 
consolidated  into  one,  amoimting  to*  £9,237,822. 
These  '*  consolidated  annuities  "  formed  the  germ  of  what  has 
since  become  the  type  of  British  government  stock.  At  the  same 
time  some  of  the  annuities  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  were 
combined  and  the  interest  reduced  to  3%,  and  this  stock 
was  known  as  "reduced,"  the  two  3%  stodu  remaining 
side  by  side,  until  in  2854  the  si%  government  stock  was 
also  converted  into  3%,  under  the  style  of  "new  threes." 
"Consols,"  "reduced"  and  "new  threes"  formed  thenceforth 
a  solid  body  of  British  3%  stock,  until  in  2888  the  whole 
amount  was  converted  (see  Cortversums  below)  by  Mr  (after- 
wards Lord)  Goschen  into  2]%.  "Consols"  were  added  to 
from  time  to  time  when  fresh  loans  were  needed:  from 
39  millions  in  2772  they  rose  to  72  millions 
ia  2782,  to  202  millions  in  2783,  278 
milUons  in  2802,  334  millions  in  2822, 
and  400  millions  in  2858;  but  in  x888 
they  had  decreased,  by  redemptions,  to 
£322,682,035.  "  Reduced  "  were  also  added 
to:  from  27  millions  in  2752  they  rose  to 
264  millions  in  2825,  and  then  gradually 
diminished  to  202  millions  in  2869,  and  to  £68,922,433  in 
2887,  when  they  were  converted  with  "  consols "  into  the 
new  consols  (or  "  Goschens  ")  at  2!%,  to  be  reduced  to  2^% 
in  2903. 

The  lowest  price  ever  quoted  for  **  consols"  was  47I  on  20th 
September  2797,  owing  to  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore;  the  highest 
was  224  in  2896  owing* to  scarcity  of  stock,  the  operation  of  the 
sinking  funds,  and  the  demand  for  investment  of  savings  bank 
moneys. 

The  high  premium  to  which  conads  roie  towards  the  end  of 
the  century  may  be  briefly  explained.  Pari  passu  with  the  re- 
duction of  the  debt  went  a  dwindling  of  the  amount  of  consols 
open  to  investors,  and  hence  occurred  a  continued  normal  appre- 
ciation of  the  stock.  In  1817  the  amount  of  British  government 
stock  per  head  of  the  population  was  £40,  los.;  in  1896  this  figure 
had  decreased  to  ^14,  23s.  The  ordinary  law  of  supply  and  demand 
would  therefore  m  any  case  tend  to  increase  the  pnoe  of  govern- 
ment stock.  This  has  always  happened.  The  amount  of  3% 
diminished  from  528  milUons  in  2827  to  498  in  1827,  and  to  407  m 
2837,  and  the  average  prices  in  these  years  were  73,  83  and  90; 
additions  were  made  to  the  stock,  and  in  2847  (the  amount  being 
Sio  milUons)  the  price  was  86|;  again  the  amount  decreased,  and 
in  2852  (500  millions)  the  prke  was  98 ;  then  a  ^reat  conversion  raised 
the  amount  to  734  millions  in  2854,  and  the  price  went  down  to  90I ; 
but  by  2887  the  amount  decreased  by  about  200  millions,  and  the 
price  rose  well  above  par:  and  though  the  reduction  in  interest  in 
2888  set  back  the  price,  it  rose  a^n  as  the  amount  of  available 
stock  diminished.  Many  causes,  into  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enter,  operated  no  douSt  in  keeping  up  the  demand  for  British 
government  credit.  Moreover,  apart  from  the  fact  that  in  2882 
there  were  689  millions  of  3%  and  in  2900  only  502  millions 
of  2|%  in  existence',  the  amount  held  by  government  departments 
and  therefore  mactically  locked  up  from  the  market,  gradually 
incresisedj,  until  from  this  cause  alone  the  amount  of  available 
stock  was  diminished  by  upwards  of  200  millions;  and  a  lance 


amount  more  was  prscticaUy  locked  tip  by  being  hekl  by  trustees, 
or  by  banks,  insurance  societies,  &c.  The  savings  banks  deposit*, 
increasing  as  they  did  by  about  £1,000,000  per  month  (owing  partly 
to  the  raising  in  1894  of  the  nuiximum  limit),  had  to  be  invesied 
in  government  securities:  and  the  compulaoHry  activity  of  the 
Kovemment  as  a  buyer  of -consols,  both  on  this  account  and  also 
for  sinkiiMt  fund  purposes  (in  order  to  obtain  stock  to  redeem  debt 
on  the  increased  scale  already  indicated)  operated  as  an  abnormal 
cause  for  sending  the  price  of  consols  high  above  par.  Even  at  that 
figure  (the  average  prices  for  consols  being  loi|^  in  2894,  2o6|  in 
2805.  2io|  in  2896,  2i2i|  in  2897,  2iofS  in  2898  and  io6|— having 
fallen  owing  to  war  prospecu — in  2899)  it  was  difficult  for  the  govern- 
ment brokers  to  obtain  consols,  and  it  was  principally  owing  to  this 
sute  of  things  that  in  2890  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  reduced  the 
fixed  annual  charge  for  the  (kbt  (and  pro  tanto  the  new  sinking  fund) 
from  £25,000,000  to  £23,000,000. 

It  may  be  useful  to  give  the  figures  for  the  British  national 

debt  in  2902,  after  the  disturbance  due  to  the  South  African 

War.   During  the  years  2900  and  2902  the  new  sinking  fund  was 

suspended,  as  well  as  the  payments  on  the  terminaUe  annuity 

debt  applicable  to  repayment  of  capital  (except  in  so  far  as 

annuities  to  individuals  were  concerned);  so  that  the  debt  was 

not  reduced,  as  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  by  £4,547,000  in 

2900  and  by  £4,682,000  in  2902.  On   the  contrary,   it   was 

increased  by  itah  borrowings.   Consols  were  raised  (in  2902  and 

2902)  to  the  extent  of  £92,000,000;  a  "  War  Loan  "  of  2!% 

stock  and  bonds,  redeemable  in  2920,  was  raised  (2900)  to  the 

anoount  of  £30,000,000;    2!%  exchequer  bonds  were  raised 

(in  2900)  to  the  amount  of  £24,000,000,  and  treasury  bills  (in 

2899  and  2900),  £23,ooo/xx>.   The  total  war  borrowing  amounted 

accordingly  to  £259,000,000,  raised  at  a  discount  of  (£6,585,000) 

4*24%.    This  includes  the  whole  new  borrowing  in  2902,  a 

portion  of  which  was  intended  after  the  peace  to  be  paid  back 

in  the  current  year;  but  for  this  no  allowance  can  here  be  made. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  totals  for  the  "  dead-weight 

debt "  in  2900,  2902  and  2902,  and,  for  convenience,  also  the 

"  other  capital   liabilities." 


31st  March  2900 
1902 


July 


2902 
2902 


"Dead-weight 
Debt." 


£628,978,782 
690,992,622 

747,876,000 
779.876,000 


Chief  Cause  of  Difference.  ^ 


+"  War  Loan." 
4-Exch.  Bonds, 
+Trea8.  Bills. 
+Con9ols, 
-fConsob, 


£30,000,000 

24,000.000 

5,000,000 

60,000,000 

32,000.000 


"Other 
LiabiUties.' 


£20,286,482 

i4.731.a56 
20,532,000 


"  Other  liabilities  "  it  must  be  remembered,  represent  money 
advanced  (generally  by  terminable  aimuity)  on  refMroduclive 
objects — telegraphs,  barracks,  public  works,  Uganda  railway, 
&c. — and  they  could  not,  obviously,  be  property  induded  in 
the  national  debt  imless  at  the  same  time  a  set-off  were  made 
for  the  valuable  assets  held  by  the  British  govenoment,  such  as 
the  Sues  canal  shares,  which  in  2902  were  alone  worth  upwards 
of  £26,ooo,ooa  (H.  Ch.) 

Brilish  National  Debt  Conversions.— Tht  great  bulk  of  the 
funded  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom  consists  of  annuities,  which 
are  described  as  perpetual,  because  the  state  is  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  pay  off  at  any  time  the  capital  debt  which  they  rq>rcseni. 
All  that  the  public  creditor  can  daim  is  to  receive  payment  of 
the  instalments  of  aimuity  as  they  fall  due.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  government  has  the  right  to  redeem  the  annuities  idtimately 
by  payment  of  the  coital  debt;  though  it  may,  and  frequently 
does,  bind  itself  not  to  exerdse  tliat  ri^t  as  regards  a  particular 
stock  of  annuities  imtil  after  a  definite  period.  So  lotig  as  a 
stock  is  thus  guaranteed  against  redemption,  the  only  way  in 
which  the  aimual  charge  for  that  portion  of  the  debt  can  be 
reduced  is  by  the  government  buying  back  the  annuities  in  the 
open  2narket  at  thdr  current  price,  which  may  be  tnore  or  nuy 
be  leas  than  the  nominal  debt,  according  to  general  financial 
conditions  and  to  the  state  of  the  national  credit.  The  liability 
of  the  stock  to  redemption  at  par,  when  the  period  of  guarantee 
has  expired,  prevents  its  market  price  from  rising  materially 
above  that  levd.  To  enable  the  right  of  compulsory  redemption 
to  be  enforced,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  government  should 

*  Other  causes  are  redemption  of  land  tax,  variation  in  capital 
value  of  terminable  annuities  and  minor  treasury  operatkMu. 
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Ilw  itDckboldcn,  or  ibould  be  able  to  niie  thoM 
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L  lequlml  for  rrdcmptioa  would  occaaioa 
tore  CODvcDiCDt  method  a  the  coavertloD 
I  a  lower  rate  of  interat  by  aftcement 
wboK  reluctance  to  accept  a  (eduction 
by  iheic  knowledge  that  tfae  power  of 
will  be  put  ia  force  if  necxnaiy.  The 
on  may  be  looked  for  when  the  price  of  a 
Headily  at  or  barely  aborapai,  Obierva- 
jQ  the  priceof  other  vecuH tic* will irrve 
10  mow  whether  thij  dationary  priw  repr cjents  Ihc  real  matkel 
ttbc  c4  the  stock,  or  whether  that  value  a  ubject  to  deprevioa 
owiog  ID  la  eipectatiDD  uf  the  »tock  being  convoted  or  redeemed. 
ActmdiB^,  the  courte  of  price*  of  other  (ovemment  »<ock» 
•iici  are  free  (mm  the  liability  to  redemption,  of  the  Moekt  of 
[«B):n  countries  and  the  colouia.  and  ol  the  large  munlcipalitia, 
nut  be  wttclted  by  govtmnieiit  in  order  to  determine,  £nt, 

««u!ly.  to  what  eitent  (ha  nductioD  at  the  intemt  is  tfae 
Hock  may  be  onied. 


„%  by  the  _.  .. 

jl  die  buUi  of  the  BBIional  debt  Mill  bore 
oublful  Kcuritii  at  the  throne  and  Ihe  loo 
ia  pubbc  payBenthavini  hitherto  precluded 
rwiof  at  lower  latea.  Walpole  law  that  the 
■iH  nqDRiDaiE  woi  to  give  Jacrcaaed  con&deDca  to  the  public 
owliton.  Three  actm  were  paiied  dealing  reipectively  with  debiB 
due  ID  the  (cnenl  puUk.  to  Ihe  Bank  of  Engbndand  to  the  South 

fUe  rimdud  the  SotittiSea  fund — were  aiB|iKd  to  the-  lervice 
«f  the  weral  daiKfl  of  debt,  each  of  IhpK  fundi  being  credited 

th(  ruidtraftn''  raymert  of  the  intereit  of  the  debn,  duutd  be 
•tvM  iatediictKin  of  the  priiuHpal.  Such  wu  the  nieceBot  Ihii 
iBBiiiR  that,  in  ipiu:  o<  the  ledtiction  of  intsm  from  6  lo  3% 
which  waa  alao  enactrd,  the  pouing  of  the  aclt  wiu  tnJZowed  by  a 
i^intbepriceof  itocVt  A  nriom  prdinunary  to  the  introduction 
cf  iheK  Beanirei  wu  the  Fuiing  of  a  molution  by  the  Houk  of 
riwimMu.  which  invited  advanca  sot  ncetdinr  ftoojiao.  to  be 
npud  with  Inlercft  at  4%  oat  ol  the  lint 


further 
Ig  [be  ndvtioa  c4  intf 


tiiat  tbe  tine  waa  not  ripe  for  ndi  a  reductioi 
>  un  al  bSrOOO  waa  offend  on  thoae  termi.  1 
waa  Ihea  puiied,  HbatitutingsTiai  the  rate  c 
' -'- -  im  wliHt  once  BbKrihSir   Bewlei  accer' 


m  dcbli.  Ihe  Bank  of  England 

ly  agreed  to  aaJit  the  eoveniiaent  by 
reduced  nie.  lobe  empEiyed  in  paying 


-. The  debt!  tht 

la  aboM  15]  aulGou,  and  Ihe 
'^~^"''nfl  uut  upon  a  large  qu 


ihe  bnk^ad  beeaneeiviBgow  f%)'wit'iag,,.-. 

Waftnle  had  a  further  opportunity  ol  cnccting  a  tonvenion  in 
1717.  la  the  neanrime  lauch  of  the  J  %  debt  had^b(«  reduced  to 
_^  4%  by  artatifeinenta  with  the  Bank  of  England  ud  tht 
^^  SoMh  Sa  Cnnpany.  acid  furlbec  borrowingi  had  ukea 
ptaee  at  thai  nie  and  evea  ■!  j%.  in  1737  the  3%ilood  above 
par.  and  Sir  John  Barnard  propoKd  to  the  Hguie  of  Commoni  a 
•chemeferlhetndiiilTTducliono(the4  %.  Ai  a  financial  nieauie 
the  Khaat  wnuld  doublleii  have  uioxeded ;  but  Walpole.  moved 
■ppareathr  by  conwderatiea  far  hia  capitaliit  lupportcra.  oppowd 
ud  for  the  time  defeated  it.  A  ichenie  on  limilar  line*  wu  carried 
ihnoih  by  PeUun  a*  chancellor  of  the  eichequer  in  1740  and  eni' 
badied  in  the  an  23  Ceo.  II.  c  i.  By  that  net  holden  ol  the  4% 
.: ...       .    ...,, -  lotlowtd  by  Jl'/c  for  teycn 


Mh«wetti 
10  i%  thena 


aCowfd  fcr  Hgnifyiag  a* 
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tnd^baib  ihe^Baali  and  the  Ettt  India  Company 


f  occupitd  in  ihowinf 
of  tbe  three  mor'"-  - 
T*olniatlY£39,t 


in  the 


(>1  Geo.  1 1.  ciilVwhidi  ailowvtthm  monthi  moteifn 

.... oni  but  for  holder*  accepting  usdB  thi*  act  [be  inlcc- 

nwdiale  period  of  3)%  latere*!  *»  leductd  fiom  (even  vean  10 

' —    ■" bnughi  ia  an  additional  £is,6oa«ao  ol  wockj 

ouutaitduig,  amounting  tab**  [ban  3)  milUooi, 

al  par  by  man*  of  a  new  ioaa.   The  annual  eavlng  of 


minally  a  low  rate  erf  **** 

_.  i"lSMMr'vanuttart— 
.  in  carKer  had  lAected  a  cooveniao  in  Ihe  oppoote 
niiigfa7.ooo,oooof  ■uicfclrom3into3l%.  m  order  le 
he  holden  an  advance  ol  £j.ooa,aoo  without  adding  10 
I  the  debt — waiabletodeaTwilh  the  J*/.  Tbeieitocka 
.  £iu,oootOOoaut  of  a  total  fuad(d  debt  erf  £79S.ai».aDo. 

.  .1  ri  ,  ..  lOarket  1b  Ihe  early  part  of  l8n  indicated  a  narmalrate 

■  nl  more  than  4  but  conndcnbly  lea  than  4)%.  In  thtae 

cumilance^  to  proRK*  the  eoflvenian  of  the  5%  etocki  lo  4}% 

•uUI  prohnbly  have  been  futile,  unlem  the  ne ' 


„i™,. 


£1  jo,«»,Doii  accepted,  leivini 


»t04%  MrVanwnan-iplanwutooflecrios 
%  in  eichanie  lor  £100  of  j^  itock.  Ihu  adding 
Itll  ol  the  debt,  but  ritecting  ■  large  annuil  mving 
re  highly  iiicceidul-    Holden  of  nearly 


iii.i97.oooL    The 
yean  (act  J,  Geo. 

!r.Diher4%  nock*. (nxHipdng  tolT&ooomoi 
red  aninit  redcmptioD,    Two  yon  later,  the 

p*aKd.  offering  hokkn  in  oniiange  '"'' 

- :niablc  (or  five  year*.    Tbe  offer  wa*  accepted 

^7OJX>a/»0,  and  Ihe  remalnlnf  £6,000,000  paid  off,  the 
inff  on  intenct  bciBg  I^ljooa 

guarantee  given  10  Ihe  4  %  atodr  cf  iSo  had  eunred. 
- — '  "  -  nice  of  102!.    Mr  Coulhum  dedd^  10 
thoot  delay.an' 


ind  the  atock  Hood 


!nyearb«i70ola  5%HDck. 


Iheie  two  option*  bdiu  coniidercd  of  appmiiniairly  equal  value. 
NodiBiculIy  waafoundiniecuringiMenl.  Over  £liO,DUO,ouoof  the 
Bock  maconverted.almcMwhnlly  into  Ihe  jt%nock:tbc  balance 
of  leu  than  £j  jioo.000  vai  paid  ofl,  and  an  annual  laving  of  £7)4.000 

It  wai  *|ain  Mr  GoulbuTn'*  feftune  10  carry  out  a  large  and 
fuccesful  convenion  in  iM4-  At  that  date  Ihe  funded  debt  wa* 
nude  up  of  3%  and  3)%  itock.  in  the-proponion.  of  ,„_ 

about  two  to  one,  the  only  olher  denomi nation  being  the  '***• 

triflini  amount  of  iV,  Mock  cceaied  in  eonneaion  with  the  convcr- 
*ion  cI  1S30.  The  price  ol  3%  conK^i  ranged  about  08.  and  that 
of  the  new  3)%.  created  ia  iSjo,  about  101.  A  reduction  Mnight- 
way  from  ilia  3%  wai  nol  to  be  looked  for,  but  il  wa*  hoped  to 
eniure  that  reduction  ullunately  by  offering  3}%  far  Ihe  hrrt  few 
yearaaikd  a  guaiaateeagBliui  redemption  for  a  long  term.  Aecofd> 
ingly  Ihe  hoTdera  of  the  •evenl  J}  V.  ttock*  were  offered  an  etchange 

'h  '  rZ  ""''  *"""*  '"""^  Pr:^'^'«"  'h"  *^7  '"J  'i  *^"    k 

^103,000  being  left  to  be  paid  off  at  par.    The  immediate  nving  of 


1r  Gladilone'*  only  at 


amount  of  only  about  £l,soo,ooo  »ai  converted,  ai 
£8,000,000  had  to  be  paid  olf  at  par,  with  nme 
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NATAL 


from  ocean  to  harbour  has  been  a  difficult  one  at  nearly  every 
port  on  the  African  coast.  A  heavy  sea  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
is  always  breaking  on  the  shore,  even  in  the  finest  weather, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  every  natuial  harbour  a  bar  occurs.  To 
deepen  the  channel  over  the  bar  at  Durban  so  that  steamers 
mi^t  enter  the  harbour  was  the  cause  of  labour  and  expenditure 
for  many  years.  Harbour  works  were  begun  in  1857,  piers  and 
jetties  were  constructed,  dredgers  imported,  and  controversy 
raged  over  the  various  schemes  for  harbour  improvement.  In 
1881  a  harbour  board  was  formed  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr  Harry  EsiOmbe.  It  controlled  the  operations  for  improving 
the  sea  entrance  until  1893,  when  on  the  establishment  of  re- 
sponsible government  it  was  abolished.  The  work  of  imprdving 
the  harbour  was  however  continued  with  vigour,  and  finally,  in. 
1904,  such  success  was  achieved  that  vessels  of  the  largest  class 
were  enabled  to  enter  port  (see  Durban).  At  the  same  time 
the  railway  system  was  continually  developing. 

For  many  years  there  had  been  an  agitation  among  the 
colonists  for  self-government.  In  1882  the  colony  was  offered 
g^g^  self-government    coupled   with    the   obligations   of 

jowra-  self-defence.  .  The  offer  waS  declined,  but  in  1883  the 
«•■!  legislative  council  was  remodelled  so  as  to  consist  of 
«Mof«A  2^  elected  and '  7  nominated  members.  In  1890 
the  elections  to  the  council  led  to  the  return  of  a  majority  in 
favour  of  accepting  self-government,  and  in  1893  a  bill  in  favour 
of  the  proposed  change  was  passed  and  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Imperial  government.  At  the  time  the  white  inhabitants 
numbered  about  so,ooa  The  dectoral  law  was  framed  to 
prevent  more  than  a  very  few  natives  obtaining  the  franchise. 
Restrictions  in  this  direction  dated  as  far  back  as  1865,  while  in 
1896  an  act  was  passed  aimed  at  the  exclusion  of  Indians  from 
the  suffrage.  The  leader  of  the  party  which  sought  responsible 
government  was  Sir  John  Robinson  (1839-1903)  who  hisd  gone 
to  Natal  in  1850,  was  a  leading  journalist  in  the  colony,  had 
been,  a  member  of  the  legislative  council  since  1863,  and  had 
filled  Various  official  positions,  tie  now  became  the  first  premier 
and  colonial  secretary  with  Mr  Harry  Escombe  iq.v.)  as  attorney* 
general  and  Mr  F.  R.  Moor  as  secretary  for  Native  Affairs.  The 
year  that  witnessed  this  change  in  the  constitution  was  also 
notable  for  the  deat6  of  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  Natal's 
most  prominent  dtizen.  In  the  same  year  Sir  Walter  Hcly- 
Hutchinson  became  governor.  His  immediate  predecessors 
had  been  Sir  Charles  Mitchell .  (1889-1893)  and  Sir  Arthur 
Havelock  (1886-1889).  Sir  John  Robinson  remained  premier 
until  1897,  a  year  marked  by  the  annexation  of  Zululand  to 
Natal.  In  the  following  year  Natal  entered  the  Customs  Union 
already  existing  between  Cape  Colony  and  the  Orange  Free 
State.  Sir  John.  Robinson  had  been  succeeded  as  premier  by 
Mr  Harry .  Escombe  (February-October  1897)  and  Escombe 
by  Sir  Henry  Binns,  on  whose  death  in- June  1899  Licut.-Colonel 
(afterwards  Sir)  Albert  Hime  formed  a  ministry  which  remained 
in  office  until  after  the  conclusion  of  theAnglo-Bocr  War.  Mean- 
time (in  1901)  Sir  Henry  McCallum  had  succeeded  Sir  Walter 
Hely-Hutchinson  as  governor. 

For  some  years  Natal  had  watched  with  anxiety  the  attitude 
of  increasing  hostility  towards  the  British  adopted  by  the 
Pretoria  administration,  and,  with  bitter  remembrance  of  the 
events  of  i88x,  gauged  with  accuracy  the  intentions  of  the  Boers. 
So  suspicious  had  the  ministry  become  of  the  nature  of  the 
military  preparations  that  were  being  made  by  the  Boers,  that 
in  May  1899  they  communicated  their  apprehenuons  to  the 
High  Commissioner,  Sir  Alfred  MOner,  who  telegraphed  on  the 
asth  of  May  to  Mr  Chamberlain,  informing  him  that  Natal  was 
uneasy.  The  governor  expressed  his  views  to  the  prime  minister 
that  the  Natal  government  ought  to  give  the  Brit^  government 
every  support,  and  Colonel  Hime  replied  that  their  support 
would  be  given,  but  at  the  same  time  he  feared  the 
JfJJjJ'  consequences  to  Natal  if,  after  all,  the  British  govern- 
i9$g,  ment  should  draw  back.    In  July  the  Natal  ministry 

leamt  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Imperial 
government  to  endeavour  to  hold  the  frontier  in  case  hostilities 
arose,  but  that  a  line  of  defence  considerably  south  of  the  frontier 


would  be  taken  up.  Tliis  led  to  a  request  on  their  part  that  if 
the  Imperial  government  had  any  reason  to  anticipate  the 
breakdown  of  negotiations,  "auch  steps  may  be  ft  once  taken 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  effectual  defence  of  the  *lxde 
cobny."  Sir  William  Penn.  Symons,  the  general  commanding 
the  British  forces  in  Natal  in  September,  decided  to  hold  Glenooe. 
On  the  arrival  of  Lieut.-Genezal  Sir  George  White  from  India, 
he  informed  the  governor  that  be  considered  it  dangerous  to 
attempt  to  hold  Glcncoc,  and  urged  the  advisability  of  with- 
drawing the  troops  to  Ladysmitb.  The  gpveinor  was  strongly 
opposed  to  this  step,  as  he  was  anxious  to  protect  the  coal  supply, 
and  also  feared  the  moral  effect  <^  a  withdrawal.  Eventually 
Sir  Archibald  Hunter,  then  chief  of  staff  to  Sir  Redvers  BuUer, 
was  consulted,  and  stated  that  in  his  opinion,  Glenooe  being 
already  occupied,  "  it  was  a  case  of  balancing  drawbacks,  and 
advised  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  troops  be  retained 
at  Glencoe."    This  course  was  then  adopted. 

On  the  I  xth  of  October  1899  war  broke  out.  The  first  act  was 
the  seizure  by  the  Boers  of  a  Natal  train  on  the  Free  State  border. 
On  the  lath  Laing's  Nek  was  occupied  by  the  Boer  forces,  who 
were  moved  in  considerable  force  over  the  Natal  border.  New- 
castle was  iMxt  occupied  by  the  Boers  unopposed,  and  on  the 
soth  of  October  occtlrred  the  battle  of  Talana  ,Hill  outside 
Dundee^  In  this  engagement  the  advanced  body  of  British' 
troops,  3000  strong,  under  Symons,  held  a  camp  called  Craigside 
whidi  lay  between  Glencoe  and  Dundee,  and  from  this  position 
General  Symons  hoped  to  be  able  to  hold  the  northern  portion 
of  Natal.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  policy  strongly' 
commended  itself  .to  the  governor  and.  ministers  of  Natal, 
and  that  they  exercised  considerable  pressure  to  have  it 
adopted.  But  from  a  military  point  of  view. it  was  not  at  all 
cordially  approved  by  Sir  George  White,  and  it  was  after- 
wards condemned  by  Lord  Roberts.  -  Fortunately  Symons  was 
able  to  win  a  complete  victory  over  one  of  the  Boer  colunms  at 
Talana  HilL  He  himself  received  a  mortal  wound  m  the  action. 
Brigadier-General  Yule  then  took  command,  and  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  Boers  rendering  the  further  occupation  of  Dundee 
dangerous,  be  decided  to  retire  his  force  to  Ladysmith.  On  the 
2ist  of  October  General  Sir  George  White  and  General  (Sur  John) 
French  defeated  at  Ehwdslaagte  a  strong  force  of  Boers,  who 
threatened  to  cut  off  General  Yule's  retreaL  He  again  attacked 
the  Boer  forces  at  Rietfontein  on  the  a4th  of  October,  and  on 
the  26th  General  Yule  reached  Ladysmith  in  safety.  Ladysmith 
now  became  for  a  time  the  centre  of  military  interest.  Tise  Boers 
gradually  surrounded  the  town  and  cut  off  the  communications 
from  the  south.  Various  engagements  were  fou^t  in  '  the 
attempt  to  prevent  this  movement,  including  the  actions  of 
Farquhar's  Farm  and  Nicholson's  Nek  on  the  30th  (see  Tkans- 
vaal).  The  investment  of  Ladysmith  continued  till  the  aSth  ci 
February  1900,  when,  after  various  attempts  to  relieve  the 
beleaguered  garrison.  Sir  Redvers  Buller's  forces  at  last  entered 
the  town.  During  the  six  weeks  previous  to  the  relief,  900 
deaths  had  occurred  from  disease  alone,  and  altogether  as  many 
as  8424  were  reported  to  have  passed  through  the  hospitals. 
The  relief  of  Ladysmith  soon  led  to  the  evacuation  of  Natal  by 
the  Boer  Jorces,  who  trekked  northwards. 

During  the  Boer  invasion  the  government  and  the  loyal 
colonists,  constituting  the  great  majority  of  the  Inhabitanta  of 
the  colony,  rendered  the  Imperial  forces  every  assistance.  A 
comparatively  small  number  of  the  Dutch  colonists  joined  the 
enemy,  but  there  was  no  general  rebellion  among  them.  As  the 
war  progressed  the  Natal  volunteers  and  other  Natal  forces  took 
a  prominent  part.  The  Imperial  Light  Horse  and  other  irregular 
corps  were  recruited  in  Natal,  although'  the  bulk  of  the  men  in 
the  forces  were  Uitlanders  from  Johannesburg.  As  the  nearest 
colony  to  the  Transvaal,  Natal  was  resorted  to  by  alarge number 
of  men,  women  and  children,  who  were  compelled  to  leave  the 
Transvaal  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Refugee  and  Uitlander 
committees  were  formed  both  at  Durban  and  Maritzbuxg,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  the  colonists,  they  did  all  in  their  power  to 
assist  in  recruiting  irregular  corps,  and  also  in  furnishing  relief 
to  the  sick  and  needy. 
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AioM  rsdIi  of  tbe  mr,  ui  additioa  wu  made  ta  tbc  tcrriloiy 
ampiBcd  in  NaUj,  ainsuting  ol  ■  portion  oi  ohil  hmd  prcvioiuly 
btn  iDdudid  in  the  TnnivuL    The  Nalil  Kovetnmail  origia- 
7>  tetiilory;— 
Jl^JSrid.  llledi^ari!'■'  r  r        hi 


-.  _..jn  of  the  idvuttifG  ta  .._, 

uy.  Niul  tauU  take  ovo'  £700,000  el 
-  ' noaedtoiactuaelaNaul 


Tile  Imptiitl  gDVCTDDwnl  deddcd 
oiihcwtsvproposils.  Forthiicoun 
the  TFUtsvaal  territory  annexed,  or  the  grater  'put  of  it  (the 
Vryind  district),  havlDg  been  oniy  Kpanied  From  the  reit  of 
Zblulud  in  1SS3  by  ■  raid  of  armed  Boers,     "  In  handing  over 

Zuluknd.  Hia  Majesty's  govennnent,"  wrote  Mr  Cbamberlain, 
Qiuler  dale  March  1903,"  Ice]  that  they  are  reuniting  what  ought 
DCVTf  to  liave  been  aeporated." 

Viith  reganl,  however,  to  (he  propoaed  transfer  of  territory 
boa  ibe  Orange  River  Colony,  the  circumatanoi  were  diderent. 
"There  i>."3aid  Mr  Choniberlain,  "  no  luch  hiitorical  reaion 
iseiiiUinlhecaaeof  Vryheid  for  making  the  Iranifct.  On  the 
BBtrarr,  the  diitrkts  in  quealton  have  invariably  formed  part 
o(  t)c  Oate  from  which  it  b  now  proposed  to  sever  them,  and 
Iby  are  lepanted  Imm  NalaJ  by  mountains  which  form  1  well- 
fUiied  natural  boundary.  In  thesccircuoutancea,  His  Majesty's 
Incmnent  have  decided  to  confine  the  territory  to  be  (raiw- 
Icrrcd  to  the  dtstrkls  in  the  Transvaal." 

The  districts  added  to  Natal  contained  about  6eoQ  white 
BihahiTanlt  (moaily  Dutch),  and  same  g>,eoo  nativa,  and  bad 
u  area  of  neariy  700D  iq.  m.,  so  that  this  annexation  meant  an 
iddiiBo  lo  the  white  population  ol  NitiJ  ol  about  one-tenth, 
ta  ber  native  population  of  about  one.tenih  »lao,  and  to  her 
iBTitoiy  of  about  one-fourth,  Ao  act  amhoriiing  t  he  annexation 
■a  pisBed  during  1901  and  the  tenitorJes  were  tormall)'  lran»- 
fnrcd  10  Natal  in  January  190J..  {A.P.  H.jF.R.  C.) 

TTit  period  following  (he  war  was  succeeded  by  comroerdal 
dcprcwoD,  though  in  Natal  it  wai  not  >o  tevetcly  felt  ai  in  other 

■  I  I'll  tions  and  the  development  of  the  natural  roouriles 
^  of  the  country.     A  railway  to  the  Zululand  toalfields 

fg^m--  was  completed  in  1003,  and  in  the  same  year  a  line 
wasopenedtoVryheidin  the  newly  annexed  territories. 
Kaial  fmber  built  several  raSway  lines  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  Oai^  River  Colony,  thus  opening  up  new  markets  lor  her 
pcodDceaad  faciliuting  her  transit  trade.  Mr  Chimberliin  on 
teiHii  10  South  Africa  came  first  to  Natal,  where  he  tonded  in 
the  lilt  dap  of  1901,  and  omleTTed  with  the  leading  colonists. 
In  AugiDt  loaj  ibe  Hime  ministry  reiigned  and  was  succeeded 
byialniiet  under  the  pcemicnhipofMrCaftftwaiils  Sir)  George 
Sullrm.  the  founder  of  the  wattle  industry  in  Natal  and  one  of 
the  fwnetn  in  the  coal-mining  (ndusity-  '"  May  1905  Sir 
Grfrge  Sutton  wu  repliiccd  by  >  coalition  niinitlry  under  Mr 
C.  ].  Snythc,  who  had  been  colonial  secretary  under  Sir  Albert 

aclciinif  of  a  country  new  to  responiihle  government,  reflected, 
chiclly,  differences  concerning  the  treatment  o(  commercial 
qnBtkms  and  the  policy  to  be  adopted  towards  the  natives. 
Tonrds  those  Dutch  cobniila  who  had  joined  the  enemy 
dming  the  war  Idiicdqr  was  shown,  all  rebel*  being  pardoned. 


The  attitude  of  the  utfvet  both  In  NataJ  proper  u>d  inZuIuland 
caused  much  disquiet.  Aa  early  as  July  1903  rumours  were 
current  that  Diniiulu  (a  son  of  Celywayo)  was  disaffected  and 

thcpowerhceierrisedas  representative  oltfie  former  royal  house 
rendered  his  attitude  a  matter  ol  great  moment.  Dintiulu, 
however,  remained  at  the  time  quiescent,  though  the  Zidua  were 

when  they  had  been  subject  to  raids  by  Boer  commandoes,  and 
on  one  ociauon  at  least  had  retaliated  in  characterislic  Zulu 
fashion-  Unrest  was  also  manifested  among  the  natives  west  of 
the  Tugela,  but  (I  was  not  at  first  cause  lor  alarm.  The  chiel 
concern  ol  the  Natal  government  was  to  remodel  their  native 
policy  where  it  proved  inadequate,  espedatly  In  view  of  the 
growth  of  the  movement  lor  the  lederalton  of  the  South  African 
colonlea.  During  190J-1904  a  Native  AHaiis'  Commission, 
representative  ol  all  the  slates,  obtained  much  evidence  on  the 

to  the  losaening  ol  tribal  ties  and  to  the  corresponding  growth 
of  a  spirit  oi  individual  hidependcnce.  Among  Its  recommenda- 
tions was  the  direct  political  representation  ol  natives  in  the 
coktnlil  legislatures  on  the  New  Zealand  model,  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  direct  taxation  upon  natives,  which  should  not  be  less 
than  £r  a  year  payable  by  every  adult  male.  The  commission 
also  called  attention  to  the  numericnl  iniulGciency  ol  magislralea 
and  native  commissioners  m  certain  parti  ol  Natal.  With  some 
o(  the  recommendations  the  Nalol  commisiloncis  disagreed; 
In  iQoj.  however,  an  act  was  pasted  by  the  Natal  legislature 
impcaing  a  poll-tax  of  £[  on  all  males  over  18  In  the  colony, 
except  indentured  Indians  and  ruiivcs  paying  hut<tai  (which 
waa  14s.  a  year).  Every  European  was  bound  to  pay  the  (az. 
In  ioa&  a  serious  rebellion  broke  out  In  the  cobny,  attnlniUble 
ostenubly  lo  the  poll-tax,  and  spread  to  Zululand.  It  was 
suppressed  by  the  colonial  forces  under  Colonel  (afterwarda  Sir) 
Duncan  McKenile,  aided  by  it  detachment  of  Transvaal 
volunteers.  An  incident  which  marked  the  beginnmg  ol  Ihb 
rebellion  brought  the  Nalal  ministry  into  sharp  conflict  with 
the  Imperial  government  (tbc  Camphell-Bannerman  admioiatTS- 
lion).  Early  in  the  year  ■  laimer  who  had  iniiited  thai  the 
Kiflirson  his  fstm  should  pay  the  poll-tax  was  murdered,  and  on 
the  Sih  ol  Febrtiary  lotne  forty  natives  In  the  Richmond  district 
forcibly  resisted  the  collection  of  the  tax  end  killed  i  sub- 
inipcclor  ol  police  and  a  trooper  at  Byrneiown.  Two  of  the 
nativesimpUcatedwencourl-martialledand  shot  (February  ij); 
others  were  «ub«eC[uenlly  arrested  and  trfed  by  court  martial. 
Nmeleen  were  sentenced  to  death,  hut  in  the  case  of  seven  of  the 
prisoners  the  sentence  was  commuted.  On  the  day  before  that 
fixed  for  the  execution  l.ord  Elgin,  then  Secretary  of  ^^  _  , 
Slate  for  the  Colonies,  intervened  and  directed  the  wM  Ito 
governor  to  postpone  the  execution  ol  the  sentence,  tea* 
ThereupontheNatalijiIniatry  resigned,  giving  as  their  •JTS"' 
reason  the  importance  of  mainiainiog  the  authority  of  ""^ 
the  colonial  tdminisiratloa  at  a  critical  period,  and  the  con- 
alitutional  question  Involved  in  the  interference  by  the  imperial 
authorities  in  the  dom^tic  adairs  of  a  self-governing  colony. 
The  action  of  the  British  cabinet  caused  both  astonishment  and 
Indignation  throughout  South  Africa  and  in  the  other  setl- 
goveraingitatesof  the  empire.  Altera  day's  delay,  durlngwbich 
Sir  Henry  McCallum  leilerated  his  concurrence,  Untdj  made 
known  in  London,  in  the  justice  0!  the  sentence  peMed  on  the 
natives,  Lord  Elgin  gave  way  (March  30).  The  Natal  trlniatiy 
'     ■  '      "         The  guilty  natives  wi 


It  this  tlm( 


in  Ihe  Creylown  district  who  had  been  deposed  lor 
kidnapped  the  regent  appointed  in  his  stead.  He  was  pursued 
and  escaped  to  Zululand.  where  he  received  conuderable  help. 
He  was  killed  in  bailie  in  June,  and  by  Ihe  close  of  July  the 

attributable  lo  (he  poll-tax.  but  the  causes  were  more  decp- 

leated.    Though  somewhat  obscure  they  may  be  found  in  the 

Subsequently  three  other  natives,  after  trial  by  the  supreme 

...._. J  .   .  -Bulled  for  ihdr  ihaie  ui  the  Byrne- 
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NATURAL  GAS— NATURALISM 


above  aea-Ievel,  is  the  great  natural  curiosity  from  which  it 
derives  its  name — a  bridge  of  natural  rock  90  ft.  long  and  from 
50  to  150  ft.  wide,  which  spans  Cedar  Creek  at  a  height  of  315  ft. 
above  that  stream.  It  consists  of  horizontal  limestone  strata, 
and  is  the  remains  of  the  roof  of  a  cave  or  underground  tunnel 
through  which  the  creek  once  flowed.  It  is  crossed  by  a  public 
road.  In  the  village  are  magnesia  and  lithia  springs  and  a  salt- 
petre cave,  which  was  worked  during  the  War  of  1813  and  the 
Civil  War.  A  royal  grant  dated  the  5th  of  July  1 774  conveyed  to 
Thomas  Jefferson  a  tract  of  157  acres,  "  including  the  Natural 
Bridge  on  Cedar  Creek,"  and  it  did  not  pass  from  his  estate  until 

X833. 

NATURAL  GAS,  the  name  given  to  the  inflammable  gas  occur- 
ring in  petroliferous  formations.  It  consists  mainly  of  hydro- 
carbons of  the  paraffin  series,  principally  marsh  gas,  which 
constitutes  from  50  to  90  %  of  the  Pennsylvanian  gas.  Members 
of  the  olefine  series  are  also  present,  especially  in  the  gas  of  Baku. 
Varying  amounts  of  carbon  dioxide,  sometimes  as  much  as  10% 
or  more,  and  small  quantities  of  carbon  monoxide,  nitrogen, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  also  found.  For  particulars  of  the 
geological  occurrence,  and  the  collection  and  distribution,  of 
natural  gas,  see  Petroleum. 

NATURAUSM.  "Nature"  is  a  term  of  very  uncertain 
extent,  and  the  "  natural "  has  accordingly  several  antitheses, 
often  more  or  less  conflicting,  and  only  to  be  learnt  from  the 
context  in  which  they  occur.  Thus,  though  Man  and  the  World 
are  often  opposed  as  respectively  subject  and  object,  yet  the 
word  nature  is  applied  to  both:  hence  Naturalism  is  used  in 
both  a  subjective  and  an  objective  sense.  In  the  subjective 
sense  the  natural,  as  the  original  or  essential,  is  opposed  to  what 
is  acquired,  artificial,  conventional  or  accidental.  On  this 
opposition  the  casuistry  and  paradoxes  of  the  Sophists  largely 
turned;  it  determined  also,  at  least  negatively,  the  conduct  of 
the  Cynics  in  their  contempt  for  the  customary  duties  and 
decencies;  and  it  led  the  Stoics  to  seek  positive  rules  of  life  in 
"  conformity  to  nature."  This  deference  for  the  "  natural " 
generally,  and  distrust  of  traditional  systems  of  thought  and 
even  of  traditional  institutions,  has  pbycd  a  large  part  in 
modern  philosophy,  especially  British  philosophy.  It  was 
perhaps  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  reaction,  which  began 
with  the  Renaissance,  against  the  medieval  domination  of  mere 
authority.  "  L'homme  qui  m£dite  est  un  animal  d£prav£," 
said  Rousseau;  and  again,  "  Tout  est  bien  aortant  des  mains  de 
I'auteur  des  choses,tout  d6g£ndre  entrc  les  mains  de  rhorome."^ 

In  psychology  and  epistcmology, "  no  one,"  as  Green  has  said, 
"  is  more  emphatic  than  Locke  in  opposing  what  is  real  to  what 
we '  make  for  ourselves  ' — ^the  work  of  nature  to  the  work  of  the 
mind.  Simple  ideas  or  sensations  we  certainly  do  not  '  make 
for  ourselves.'  They  therefore,  and  matter  supposed  to  cause 
them,  are,  according  to  Locke,  real.  But  relations  are  neither 
simple  ideas  nor  their  material  archetypes.  They  therefore, 
as  Locke  explicitly  holds,  fall  under  the  bead  of  the  work  of  the 
mind,  which  is  opposed  to  the  real."*  This  opposition  again  led 
Hume,  in  the  first  place,  to  distinguish  between  natural  and 
philosophical  relations — the  former  determined  simply  by  associa- 
tion, the  latter  by  an  abitrary  union  of  two  ideas,  which  we 
may  think  proper  to  compare — and  then,  in  the  next,  to  reduce 
identity  and  causality,  the  two  chief  "  philosophical  rclaUons," 
to  fictions  resulting  from  "  natural  relations,"  that  is  to  say,  from 
associations  of  similarity  and  contiguity.  Subjective  naturalism 
thus  tended  to  become,  and  in  the  end  became,  what  is  more 
commonly  called  Sensationalism  or  Associaiumism,  thereby 
approximating  towards  that  objective  naturalism  which  reduces 
the  external  world  to  a  mechanism  describable  in  terms  of  matter 
and  motion — ^a  result  already  foreshadowed  when  Hartley 
connected  ideas  and  their  association  with  brain  vibrations  and 
vibratiundes.  In  ethics,  also,  the  striving  to  get  back  to  the 
natural  entailed  a  similar  downward  trend.  From  the  Cambridge 
Platonists,  from  Locke  and  Clarke,  we  hear  much  of  rational 

*  Quoted  by  Eisler,  WOrterlmch  der  phUosophiscJun  Begriffe  (1899), 
f.v.     NaturaltsmuB." 

*  T.  H.  Green.  Prolegomena  to  Ethics  (1883),  |  aa 


principles  of  conduct,  comparable  in  respect  of  intelligibility 
with  the  truths  of  mathematics;  but  already  we  find  that  in 
Shaftesbury  the  centre  of  ethical  interest  is  transferred  from  the 
Reason,  conceived  as  apprehending  either  abstract  moral  dis- 
tinctions or  laws  of  divine  legislation,  to  the  *'  natural  affections  " 
that  prompt  to  social  duty;'  and  when  we  reach  Bentham, 
with  pleasure  and  pain  as  "  sovereign  masters,"  and  the  Mills, 
with  love  of  virtue  explained  by  the  laws  of  association,  all 
seems  to  be  non-rational.^  There  is  much  resemblance,  as  well 
as  some  historical  connexion,  between  the  naturalism  of  moralists 
such  as  Shaftesbury  and  Hutchcson  and  the  Common-Sense 
metaphysics  of  Reid  and  his  school.*  Hence  Kant,  distinguishing 
between  a  "  naturalistic  "  and  "  scientific  "  or  critical  method 
in  metaphysics,  styles  Rcid  and  his  followers  "  naturalists  of  pure 
reason,"  satirically  comparing  them  to  people  who  think  they  can 
settle  the  size  and  distance  of  the  moon  by  direct  eyesight  better 
than  by  the  roundabout  calculations  of  mathematics. 

So  far  we  have  seen  the  natural  approximating  to  the  non- 
rational.  But  when  used  in  a  subjective  sense  in  opposition  to 
the  supernatural,  it  means  the  rational  as  opposed  to  what  is 
above  reason,  or  even  contrary  to  reason.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
the  term  Naturalism  most  frequently  occurs;  and  it  was  so 
applied  specially  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Englbh  Deists  and  the 
German  lUuminati  of  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries:  those  of 
them  who  held  that  human  reason  alone  was  capable  of  attaining 
to  the  knowledge  of  God  were  called  theological  naturalists 
or  rationalists,  while  those  who  denied  the  possibility  of  revela- 
tion altogether  were  called  philosophical  naturalists  or  naturalists 
simply.*  In  these  controversies  the  term  Naturalist  was  also 
sometimes  used  in  an  objective  sense  for  those  who  identified 
God  and  Nature,  but  they  were  more  frequently  styled  Spinozists, 
Pantheists  or  even  Atheists.  But  it  is  at  once  obvious  that 
dispute  as  to  what  is  natural  and  what  supernatural  is  vain  and 
hopeless  till  the  meanings  of  reason  and  nature  are  clearly  defined. 
"  The  only  distinct  meaning  of  the  word  "  [natural],  said  Butler, 
"  is  slated,  fixed  or  settled;  since  what  is  natural  as  much  requires 
and  presupposes  an  intelligent  agent  to  render  it  so,  i.e.  to  effect 
it  continually,  or  at  stated  times,  as  what  is  supernatural  or 
miraculous  does  to  effect  it  for  once.  And  from  hence  it  must 
follow  that  persons'  notion  of  what  is  natural  will  be  enlarged 
in  proportion  to  their  greater  knowledge.  .  .  .  Nor  a  there  any 
absurdity  in  supposing  that  there  may  be  beings  in  the  universe, 
whose  capacities  .  .  .  may  be  so  extensive,  as  that  the  whole 
Christian  dispensation  may  to  them  appear  natural,  i.e.  analogous 
or  conformable  to  God's  dealings  with  other  parts  of  His  creation; 
as  natural  as  the  visible  known  course  of  things  appears  to  us."  ' 

The  antithesis  of  natural  to  spiritual  (or  ideal)  has  mainly 
determined  the  use  of  the  term  Naturalism  in  the  present 
day.*  But  current  naturalism  is  not  to  be  called  materialism, 
though  these  terms  are  often  used  synonymously,  as  by  Hegel, 
Ueberweg  and  other  historians  of  philosophy;  nor  yet  pan* 
theism,  if  by  that  b  meant  the  immanence  of  all  things  in  one 
God.  We  know  only  material  phenomena,  it  is  said;  matter  it 
an  abstract  conception  simply,  not  a  substantial  reality.  It  b 
therefore  meaningless  to  describe  mind  as  its  effect.  Moreover, 
mind  also  is  but  an  abstract  conception;  and  here  again  all 
our  knowledge  is  confined  to  the  phenomenal.  To  identify  the 
two  classes  of  phenomena  is,  however,  impossible,  and  indeed 
absurd;  nevertheless  we  find  a  constant  concomitance  of 
psychosis  and  neurosis;  and  the  more  sensationalist  and  associa> 
tionist  our  psychology,  the  easier  it  becomes  to  correlate  the 

*  Cf.  Sidgwick.  History  of  Ethics  (1886),  p.'i8l. 

*  Cf.  W.Tl.  Soricy,  The  Ethics  of  Naturalism  (1885).  pp.  x6  aqq. 
*Cf.  W.  R.  Scott,  Francis  Hutcheson;  his  Life,  Teackini  and 

Position  in  Philosophy  ((900),  pp.  121.  26^  sea. 

*See  Rationalism;  Kant,  Religion  innerhalb  der  Grenten  der 
blossen  Vernunft^  Hartenstein't  edition,  vi.  253;  and  Lechlcr,  Gr- 
sckichte  des  Enghschen  Deismus  ^1841),  pp.  454  aqq. 

'  Analogy^  part  i.  chap.  i.  end.  Cf.  also  J.  S.  Mill,  Logkt  book 
tit.  chap.  XXV.  \  2,  and  Essays  on  Religion. 

*  In  aesthetics  we  find  Naturalism  used  in  a  cognate  acnse:  the 
Flemish  painters,  such  writers  as  Flaubert  or  Zola,  for  exampk,  being 
called  naturalistic  or  realistic,  in  contrast  to  the  Italian  painters  or 
^Titers  like  George  Sand  or  the  Bront£s. 
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psychical  and  the  physical  m  but  "  two  aspects  "  of  one  and  the 
same  fact.  It  is  therefore  simplest  and  sufficient  to  assume  an 
underlying,  albeit  unknown,  unity  connecting  the  two.  A 
monism — so  far  neutral,  neither  materialistic  nor  spiritualistic — 
is  thus  «  characteristic  of  the  prevailing  naturalism.  But  when 
the  question  arises,  how  best  to  systematize  experience  as  a 
whole,  it  is  contended  that  we  must  begin  from  the  physical  side. 
Here  we  have  precise  conceptions,  quantitative  exactness  and 
thoroughgoing  continuity;  every  thought  that  has  ever  stirred 
the  hearts  of  men,  not  less  than  every  breeze  that  has  ever 
rippled  the  face  of  the  deep,  has  meant  a  perfectly  definite  re- 
dkribution  of  matter  and  motion.  To  the  mechanical  principles 
of  this  redistribution  an  ultimate  analysis  brings  us  down; 
and— beginning  from  these — the  nebular  hypothesis  and  the 
theory  of  natural  selection  will  enable  us  to  explain  all  subsequent 
synthesis*'  Life  and  mind  now  clearly  take  a  secondary  place; 
the  cosmical  mechanism  determines  /Aem,  while  they  are  poweriess 
to  modify  it.  The  spiritual  becomes  the  "  epiphenomenal,"  a 
merely  incidental  phosphorescence,  so  to  say,  that  regulariy 
accompanies  physical  processes  of  a  certain  type  and  complexity. 
(See  also  Psychology.) 

This  absolute  naturalism,  as  we  may  call  it,  the  tmion,  that 
is,  of  psychological  and  oosmological  naturalism,  is  in  fact  a 
t^eda  of  Fatalism,  as  Kant  indeed  entitled  it.*  It  is  the  logical 
OQtcome  of  a  sensationalist  psychology,  and  of  the  epistemology 
which  this  entails.  As  long  as  assodation  of  ideas  (or  sensory 
residua)  b  held  to  explain  judgment  and  conscience,  so  long  may 

naturalism  stand. 

Tbe  ttaturalistic  work  of  chief  account  at  the  pceaent  day  is 
E.  Haeckel't  Die  WeUrdUd,  aemeinverstdnHidiit  Studim  Hber 
metttUUcke  Pkilosopkie  (5th  ed.,  1900},  of  whkh  an  English  trans- 
latim  has  appeared.  Encctive  refutations  will  be  found  in  the  works 
of  two  of  Hacckers  colleagues,  O.  Liebmann,  Zur  Analysis  der 
WirUkkkeit  (3rd  ed..  IQOO) :  R.  Euckcn.  Die  Einheil  des  CHsUsUbens 
n  Bewusstsein  umd  That  dtr  Metuekheit  fi888,  Eng.  trans.);  Der 
Kampf  nm  eituu  geisiieen  L^ensinhaU  (1898).  See  also  A.  J. 
BaHour,  Foundations  ofBdief  (8th  cd.,  1901);  J.  Ward.  Naturalism 
nd  Agnosticism  (1899).  Q.  W.*) 

lATURALIZATION,  the  term  given  in  law  to  the  acquisition 
by  an  alien  of  the  national  character  or  citizenship  of  a  certain 
state,  always  with  the  consent  of  that  state  and  of  himself, 
bat  not  Deccasarily  with  the  consent  of  the  state  to  which  he 
F^cviously  belonged,  which  may  refuse  to  its  subjects  the  right 
of  reaooncing  its  nationality,  called  "  expatriation,"  or  may 
aOow  the  right  only  on  conditions  which  have  not  been  fulfilled 
in  the  particular  case.  Hence  although  nationality  in  strict 
theory  is  always  single,  as  liege  homage  was  and  allegiance  in  its 
proper  sense  b,  it  often  happens  that  two  states  claim  the  same 
person  as  their  national  or  subject.  This  conflict  arises  not  only 
from  naturalization  having  been  granted  without  the  corrc- 
^wnding  expatriation  having  been  permitted,  but  also  from  the 
faa  that  birth  on  the  soil  was  the  leading  determinant  of  nation- 
ality by  feudal  law,  and  still  b  so  by  the  laws  of  England  and  the 
United  States  C/tu  io/t)*  while  the  nationality  of  the  father  b  its 
leading  determinant  in  those  countries  which  have  accepted 
Roman  prindples  of  jurisprudence  (jus  sanguinis).  The  conflict 
b  usoally  solved  for  practical  purposes  by  an  understanding 
which  is  approximately  general,  namely  that,  in  cases  not  pro- 
vided for  by  treaty,  no  state  shall  protect  those  whom  it  claims 
as  its  natbnab  while  residing  in  the  territory  of  another  stale 
which  daims  them  as  its  own  nationab  by  any  title,  whether 
jus  sdi,  jus  sanguinis,  naturalization,  or  the  refusal  to  allow 
expatriation.  On  this  footing  the  British  foreign  office,  while 
it  grants  passports  for  travel  to  naturalized  persons,  will  extend 
00  protection  to  them  against  a  claim  of  their  former  country,  if 
tbey  return  to  it,  to  exact  military  service  due  to  it.  The  United 
States,  asserting  that  expatriation  is  an  inalienable  right  of  man, 
Baintains  that,  to  lose  hb  right  to  American  protection,  the 
onigraQt  who  has  bieen  naturalized  in  the  United  States  must 
luve  done  that  for  which  he  might  have  been  tried  and  punished 
at  the  moment  of  hb  departure;  it  claims  to  protect  him  against 
the  exaction  of  what  at  that  moment  was  merely  a  future  liability 

'  Cf.  Spencer,  First  PrincipUs  (1867),  p.  398. 

*  CI.  FroUtomena,  §60, 


to  military  service,  and  thb  doctrine  has  been  practically  accepted* 
by  France  in  her  dealings  with  America.  Germany  also  accepted 
it  by  the  treaty  of  1868  between  the  United  States  and  the 
North  German  Confederation,  now  in  force  for  tbe  German 
empire,  subject  to  provbions  that  the  emigrant's  fixing  his 
domidle  in  the  old  country  shall  be  deemed  a  renunciation 
of  hb  naturalization  in  the  new,  and  that  his  living  in  the  old 
country  for  more  than  two  years  may  be  deemed  to  imply  the 
absence  of  an  intention  to  return  to  the  new.  Between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  the  convention  of  the  13th  of 
May  1870  provides  that  naturalization  in  dther  b  to  be  valid 
for  all  purposes  immediately  cm  its  completion,  but  that  if  the 
resident  shall  renew  hb  residence  in  hb  old  country  he  may  be 
readmitted  to  hb  old  nationality,  on  hb  application  and  on  such 
conditions  as  the  readmitting  government  may  Impose. 

The  Naturalization  Act  1870,  which  now  governs  the  matter 
for  England,  docs  not  say  that  the  person  naturalized  becomes 
thereby  a  British  subject,  to  which,  if  it  had  been  said,  a  proviso 
might  have  been  added  saving  the  above-mentioned  policy  oi 
the  fordgn  office  as  to  not  protecting  him  in  hb  old  country, 
although  even  without  such  a  proviso  the  fordgn  office  would 
have  been  free  to  follow  that  policy.  The  act  in  question  (s.  7) 
gives  him  the  rights' and  imposes  on  him  the  duties  of  a  natural^ 
bom  British  subject  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  provides  that, 
when  within  the  limits  of  hb  old  country,  he  shall  not  be  deemed 
a  British  subject  unless  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  that 
country,  by  its  laws  or  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty.  On  thb  wording 
it  has  been  maintained  that  Britbh  naturalization  b  not  really 
naturalization  at  all;  but  leaves  the  naturalized  person  as  he 
was  with  the  addition  of  a  certain  quality  within  the  United 
Kingdom;  and  on  that  ground  it  has  been  considered  in  France 
that  a  Frenchman,  obtaining  naturalization  in  England,  does  not 
fall  within  the  French  law  (Code  Civil,  Art.  17)  which  pronounces 
the  expatriation  of  dtizens  who  cause  themsdves  to  be  naturalized 
abroad.  Thb  is  the  Bourgoise  Case,  41  Ch.  D.  310,  in  which, 
when  it  came  before  the  Englbh  courts,  Mr  Justice  Kay  inclined 
to  the  same  view,  but  the  court  of  appeal  avoided  giving  an 
opinion  on  the  point.  Professor  Dicey  leans  to  the  same  view 
(5  Law  Quarterly  ReHew,  438) ;  but  Sir  Thomas  Barclay  (4  L.Q.R. 
226),  Sir  Malcolm  Mcllwraith  (6  L.Q.R.  379),  and  Professor  West- 
lake  (International  Law — Peace,  and  ed.  p.  234;  Private  Int^- 
national  Law,  4th  ed.  p.  356)  adopt  the  view  that  the  Naturaliza- 
tion Act  1870  makes  the  naturalized  person  a  full  British  subject, 
only  to  be  treated  in  hb  old  country  in  accordance  with  the 
international  principles  recognized  by  the  British  executive. 
And  the  foreign  office,  by  granting  passports  to  naturalized 
persons,  acts  on  the  same  view.  The  point  is  important  with 
reference  to  the  question  whether  the  naturalization  of  the  father 
in  the  United  Kingdom  confers  the  character  of  Britbh  subjects 
on  hb  children  afterwards  bom  abroad.     (See  Alien.) 

An  analogous  question  arises  on  the  provision  in  the  Naturalba- 
tion  Act  1870,  sec.  16,  that  the  legblaturc  of  any  Britbh  posses- 
sion may  make  laws  "  for  imparting  to  any  person  the  privileges 
of  naturalization,  to  be  enjoyed  by  such  person  within  the  limits 
of  such  possession."  This,  in  accordance  with  the  wider  view 
of  the  eflfcct  of  naturalization  in  the  United  Kingdom,  may  mean 
that  naturalization  in  pursuance  of  a  colonial  law  confers  the 
full  character  of  a  British  subject,  only  without  removing 
disabilities^  such  as  that  to  hold  land,  under  which  the  naturalized 
person  may  have  lain  as  an  alien  in  any  other  British  possesion. 
On  that  footing  the  foreign  office  grants  passports  to  the  holders 
of  colonial  certificates  of  naturalization,  and  protects  them  in  all 
fordgn  countries  but  that  of  thdr  origin;  and  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  1894,  sec.  i,  allows  persons  naturalized  in  British 
possessions  to- be  owners  of  British  ships.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  muntain  the  narrower  view  of  the  eflfect  of  natural- 
ization in  the  United  Kingdom  naturally  hold  that  colonial 
naturalization  has  no  effect  at  all  outside  the  British  possession 
in  which  it  b  granted. 

Naturalization  in  India  b  regulated  by  the  British  Indian 
Naturalization  Act,  No.  30  of  1852,  under  which  it  may  be 
granted  to  subjects  of  the  several  princes  and  states  in  India 
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as  well  as  to  those  who  are  entirely  aliens  to  the  British  empire. 

The  former,  however,  are  treated  for  several  purposes  as  British 

subjects  even  without  being  so  naturalized. 

In  most  countries  a  lengthened  sojourn  is  a  condition  precedent 

to  naturalization.    In  Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom,  North 

America  and  Russia  the  period  of  such  sojourn  is  fixed  at  five 

years,  in  France,  Greece  and  Sweden  at  three,  in  the  Argentine 

Republic  two,  while  in  Portugal  a  residence  of  one  year  is 

suffident.   In  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy  no  period  of  residence 

is  prescribed,  while  in  Austria  a  ten  years'  residence  confers 

per  St  the  rights  of  citizenship.    In  the  United  States  an  alien 

desiring  to  be  naturalized  must  dedare  on  oath  his  intention 

to  become  a  dtizen  of  the  United  States;  two  years  afterwards 

must  dedard  on  oath  his  intention  to  support  the  constitution 

of  the  United  States  and  renounce  allegiance  to  every  foreign 

power,  including  that  of  which  he  was  before  a  subject;  must 

prove  residence  in  the  United  States  for  five  years,  and  in  the 

state  where  his  application  is  made  for  one  year,  as  a  good 

dtizen;  and  must  renounce  any  title  of  nobility.     In  France 

an  alien  desiring  naturalization,  if  he  has  not  resided  continuously 

in  the  country  for  ten  years,  must  obtain  permission  to  establish 

his  domidle  in  France;  three  years  after  (in  q>edal  cases  one 

year)  he  is  entitled  to  apply  for  naturalization,  which  involves 

the  renunciation  of  any  esristing  allegiance. 

See  further,  Allbgiancb,  Inteknational  Law  (Private):  also 
Bar,  Prmite  IrUeriuUionat  Law  (Gillespie's  translation);  Hansard, 
Law  reUUifn  to  Aliens',  Cutler,  Law  of  Naturalization;  Gxkburn, 
Nationality;  Cogordan,  NationaliU;  Heffter,  Europdisckes  Volker- 
teckt;  Hall,  Foreign  Jurisdiction  of  the  British  Crown;  Westiake, 
International  Law^Peace,  and  Private  International  Law  (4th  ed.). 

(JNO.  W.) 

NAUARCHIA  (Gr.  PoSui,  ship,  ipxh*  command),  the  suprcjne 
command  of  the  Spartan  navy.  The  office  was  an  annual  one 
and  could  not  be  hdd  more  than  once  by  the  same  man  (Xen. 
Hell.  ii.  X.  7).  This  law  might  be  evaded  in  special  cases;  the 
new  admiral  might  not  be  sent  to  take  over  the  command  until 
some  time  after  his  dcction,  which  took  place  at  midsummer 
(Beloch  in  Philologtu,  xliii.  p.  272  sqq.),  and  meanwhile  his  pre- 
decessor remained  de  facto  admiral;  or  the  retiring  admiral 
might,  after  the  expiry  of  his  term,  hold  an  appointment  as 
secretary  (kwunoK^)  to  one  who,  though  titular  admiral, 
was  reaUy  placed  under  his  orders  or  even  kept  at  Sparta  alto- 
gether. Being  independent  of  the  kings  and  hampered  by  no 
colleague,  the  nauarch  widded  such  power  that  Aristotle  is 
hardly  going  too  far  when  he  says  {Politics,  ii.  9.  22),  4  cauopxia 
ax^^  iripa  fiaffiKda  KoBkaniicip.  He  was  subject  only  to  the 
ephors,  who,  if  he  proved  incompetent,  could  depose  him  (Thuc. 
viii.  39),  though  they  usually  preferred  to  send  out  an  advisory 
committee  (aOtifiouKoi).  An  admiral  might  appoint  his  hnarokeut 
to  command  a  portion,  or  even  the  whole,  of  the  fleet,  and  if 
the  former  died  in  office  the  secretary  succeeded  to  his  post. 

For  a  detailed  discussion  sec  J.  Beloch, "  Die  Nauarchic  in  Sparta," 
in  the  Rheinisckes  Museum,  xxxiv.  (1879)  1 17-130,  where  a  complete 
list  of  nauarchs  known  to  as  will  be  found;  regarding  the  time  of 
the  election  this  b  corrected  by  a  btcr  article  of  the  same  writer 
IPkiloloius,  loc.  cit.).  See  also  A.  Solan,  Ricerche  Spartane 
(Livomo,  1907),  1-58;  G.  Busolt,  "  Staats-  und  RcchtsaltertUmcr  " 

ilwan  Mailer  B  Handbuch  der  klassiscken  Altertumswissenschaft,  iv.), 
96;  G.  E.  Underhill's  edition  61  Xcnophon,  Hellenica,  i.,  ii.,  note 
on  i.  5.  I.  (M.  N.  T.) 

NAUCK,  JOHAim  AUGUST  (i82»-x893),  German  classical 

scholar  and  critic,  was  bom  at  Auerst&dt  in  Prussian  Saxony 

on  the  i8th  of  September  1822.    After  having  studied  at  Halle 

and  hdd  educational  posts  in  Berlin,  he  migrated  in  1859  to 

St  Petersburg,  where  he  was  professor  of  Greek  at  thft  imperial 

historico-philological  institute  (1869-1883).     He  died  on  the 

3rd  of  Augxist  1892.    Nauck  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 

textual  critics  of  his  day,  although,  like  P.  H.  Peerlkamp,  he 

was  fond  of  altering  a  text  in  accordance  with  what  he  thought 

the  author  must,  or  ought  to,  have  written. 

rhe  most  important  of  his  writings,  all  of  which  deal  with  Greek 
language  and  literature  (especially  the  tragedians)  are  the  following: 
Euri^^es,  Tratedies  and  Fragments  (1854,  3rd  ed.,  1871):  Studta 
Eurxpidea  (1859-1862);  Tragtcorum  Gratcorum  Fragmenta  (1856. 
last  ed.,  1889),  his  chief  work;  Index  to  the  Fragments  (1892): 
text  of  Sophocles  (1867) ;  revised  edition  of  Schneidewin's  annouted 


lamblkhus,  De  Vila  Pytkagorica  (1884) ;  Lexilton  V^indobonenu  (1867). 
a  meure  compilatk>n  of  the  14th  or  isth  century.  See  memoir 
by  T.  Zielinski,  in  Bursian's  Biojgrapkisckes  Jakrbuek  (1894).  and  J.  £. 
Sandys,  History  of  Classical  Scholarskip,  iii.  (1908),  pp.  14^152. 

WAUCRARY,  a  subdivision  of  the  people  of  Attica,  which 
was  certainly  among  the  most  primitive  in  the  Athenian  sute. 
The  ivord  is  derived  dther  (i)  from  rovi  (a  ship)  and  describes 
the  duty  imposed  upon  each  naucrary,  of  providing  one  ship 
and  two  (or,  more  probably,  ten)  horMmen;  or  (2)  from 
rcUcur  (to  dwdl),  in  which  case  it  has  to  do  with  a  housdiolder 
census.  The  former  is  generally  accepted  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  naucraries  were  certainly  the  units  on  which  the  Athenian 
fleet  was  based.  The  view  once  hdd  (on  the  strength  of  a 
fragment  of  Aristotle,  quoted  cardessly  by  Photius)  that  the 
naucrary  was  invented  by  Solon  may  now  be  regarded  as  obsolete 
(see  the  Aristotelian  ConstUuiion^  viii.  3).  Each  of  the  four 
Ionian  tribes  was  divided  Into  three  triUyes  ("  thirds  ")>  each 
of  which  was  subdivided  into  four  naucraries;  there  were 
thus  48  naucraries.  The  earliest  mention  of  them  is  in  Herodotus 
(v.  71),  where  it  is  sUted  that  the  Cylonian  conspiracy  was 
put  down  by  the  "  Piytaneis  (chief  men)  of  the  Naucraries." 
Although  it  is  generally  recognized  that  in  this  passage  we  can 
trace  an  attempt  to  shift  the  responsibility  for  the  murder  of 
the  suppliants  from  the  archon  Megacles,  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  the  Prytaneis  of  the  Naucraries  did  not  play  a  part  in  the 
tragedy.  Tliucydides  is  probably  right,  as  against  Herodotus,  in 
asserting  that  the  nine  archons  formed  the  Athenian  executive  at 
this  period.  It  may  be  conjectured,  however,  that  the  military 
forces  of  Athens  were  organized  on  the  basis  of  the  naucraries, 
and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  presidents  of  these  distacts 
to  raise  the  local  levies.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the 
Aristotdian  Constitution  of  Athens  docs  not  connect  the  naucrary 
with  the  fleet  or  the  army;  from  chapter  viii.  it  would  appear 
that  its  importance  was  chiefly  in  connexion  with  finance 
{d^ofil  Ttrayitivii  irp6t  re  rdt  Uff^op6$  Kal  rdt  dard^os).  The 
naucrary  consisted  of  a  number  of  villages,  and  was,  therefore, 
a  local  unit  very  much  in  the  power  of  the  naucraros,  who  was 
selected  by  reason  of  wealth.  The  naucraros  superintended 
the  construction  of,  and  afterwards  captained,  the  ship,  and 
also  assessed  and  administered  the  taxes  in  his  own  area.  In 
the  reforms  of  Cleisthencs,  the  naucraries  gave  place  to  the 
demes  as  the  poUtical  unit.  In  accordance  with  the  new  decimal 
system,  their  number  was  increased  to  fifty.  Whether  they 
continued  (and  if  so,  how  long)  to  supply  one  ship  and  two '  (or 
ten)  horsemen  each  is  not  certainly  known.  Cheidemus  in 
Photius  asserts  that  they  did,  and  his  statement  is  to  a  certain 
extent  corroborated  by  Herodotus  (vi.  89)  who  records  that, 
in  the  Aeginetan  War  before  the  Persian  Invasion,  Clie  Athenian 
fleet  numbered  only  fifty  sail. 

See  Photius  (s.9.),  who  is  dearly  using  the  A  A.  Pol.  (he  quotes 
from  it  the  last  part  of  his  article  totidem  verbis):  Sch<»mana, 
Antiq.  (p.  326,  Eng.  trans.)— quoted  by  J.  E.  Sandys  (Alh,  Pol,  viii., 
i3)--feiutes  Gilbert,  Creek  ConstUuiioiud  Antiqutties  (Eng.  trans.. 
1895).  and  in  Jahrb.  Class.  PkU.  cxi.  (1875)  pp.  9  seq.;  A.  H.  J. 
Greenidge.  Handbook  of  Greek  Const.  Hist.  p.  134:  history  uf  Greece 
in  general;  for  derivation  of  name,  G.  Meyer,  CurHus'  Statdien  (viL 
175).  where  Wecklein  is  refuted.  (j.  M.  M.) 

NAUCRATIS,  an  andent  Greek  settlement  in  Egypt.  The 
site  was  discovered  by  Professor  W.  M.  Flinders  Peine  in  1884, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  a  canal,  about  10  m.  W.  of  the  present 
Rosetta  branch  6f  the  Nile.  In  andent  times  it  was  approached 
by  the  Canopic  mouth,  which  was  farther  to  the  west.  The 
identification  of  the  site  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  discovery 
of  inscriptions,  with  the  nanw  of  the  town,  jand  of  great  masses 
of  cariy  Greek  pottery,  such  as  could  not  have  existed  anywhere 
else.  The  site  was  excavated  in  1884-1886  by  the  Egypt  Ex- 
ploration Fund,  and  a  supplementary  excavation  was  made  by 
the  British  School  at  Athens  in  1899.  A  list  of  the  temples  of 
Naucratis  b  given  by  Herodotus  (ii.  178);  they  were  the 
Hdlenion,  common  to  all  the  colonizing  dties,  and  those  dedicated 

*  See  footnote  to  Cleisthskes  (1).  ad  fin. 
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by  the  Aeginetans  to  2Seus,  by  the  SamUiw  to  Hera,  and  by  the 
ftUesiaDs  to  Apollo.  A  temple  of  Aphrodite  is  also  mentioiied 
by  Atheoaeus.  Traces  of  all.  these  temples,  except  that  of 
Zeis,  or  at  least  dedications  coming  from  them,  have  been  found 
io  the  excavations,  and  another  has  been  added  to  them,  the 
temple  of  the  Dioscuri.  The  two  chief  sites  to  be  cleared  were 
the  temples  of  ApoUo  and  of  Aphrodite,  in  both  of  which  succes- 
sive buQdings  of  various  date  were  found.  Both  were  remarkable 
for  the  great  mass  of  early  painted  pottery  that  was  found; 
in  the  temple  of  Apdlo  this  had  been  buried  in  a  trench;  in 
that  of  Aphrodite  it  was  scattered  over  the  whole  surface  in 
two  distinct  strata.  A  great  deal  of  it  was  local  ware,  but  there 
were  also  imported  vases  from  various  Greek  sites.  In  addition 
to  these  temples,  there  was  also  found  a  great  fortified  enclosure, 
&boat  860  ft.  by  750,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  town; 
within  it  was  a  square  tower  or  fort;  a  portico  of  entrance  and 
an  avenue  of  rows  of  sphinxes  was  added  in  Ptolemaic- times, 
ts  is  shown  by  the  foundation  deposits  found  at  the  comers 
of  the  portico;  these  consisted  of  models  of  the  tools  and  materials 
used  in  the  buildings,  models  of  instruments  for  sacrifice  or 
ceremonies,  and  cartouches  of  King  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
Professor  Petrie  naturally  supposed  this  great  enclosure  to  be 
the  HeUenion  or  common  sanctuary  of  the  Greeks,  but  Mr. 
Hogarth  subsequently  found  traces  of  another  great  walled 
enckxMire  to  the  north-east  of  the  town,  together  with  pottery 
dedicated  roitrciv'EXX^Mir  $toit,and  he  claims  with  reason  that 
this  endoMire  b  more  likely  than  the  other  to  be  the  HeUenion, 
since  ao  eariy  Greek  antiquities  have  been  found  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  town,  which  seems  rather  to  have  been  a  native 
seitJeaient.  The  cemetery  of  the  ancient  town  was  found 
on  two  low  mounds  to  the  north,  but  was  mostly  of  Ptolemaic 
dattx 

Apart  from  the  historic  interest  of  the  site,  as  the  only  Greek 
colony  in  Egypt  in  eariy  times,  the  chief  importance  of  the 
eicavations  lies  in  the  rich  finds  of  early  pottery  and  in  the 
inscriptions  upon  them,  which  throw  light  on  the  early  history 
of  the  alphabet.  The  most  flourishing  period  of  the  town  was 
from  the  accession  of  Amasis  II.  in  570  b.c  to  the  Persian 
invasion  of  520  11.C.,  when  the  contents  of  the  temples  must 
have  been  destroyed.  The  earlier  chronology  has  been  much 
disputed.  There  are  dear  traces  of  a  settlement  going  back 
to  the  7th  century,  tnduding  a  scarab  factory,  which  yielded 
numerous  scarabs,  not  of  native  Egyptian  manufacture,  bearing 
the  names  of  the'  kings  that  preceded  Amasis.  Among  these 
were  fragments  of  early  Greek  pottery.  It  seems  a  fair  inference 
that  the  makers  of  these  were  Greeks,  and  that  they  probably 
represent  the  eariy  Milesian  colony,  settled  here  in  the  time 
of  Psammetichus  I.,  before  the  official  assignment  of  the  site 
t^  Amasis  to  the  Greek  colonists  of  various  dties.  The  most 
important  of  the  antiquities  found  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

See  W.  M.  F.  Petrie.  ftc.  Naukratis  /..  third  Memoir  of  the  E^ypt 
Explocatioo  Fund  (1886);  E.  A.  Gardner,  &c.,  Naukraiis  II.,  sixth 
Memoir  of  same  (1889):  D.  G.  Hogarth.  Ac.,  Annual  of  the  British 
Scioid  of  Atkau  (1898-1899).  (E.  Ga.) 

KAUDfc  OABRIBL  (z6oo-z653>,  French  librarian  and  scholar, 
was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  and  of  February  1600.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Paris  and  Padua,  and  became  physician  to 
Louis  XHL  In  1629  he  became  librarian  to  Cardhial  Bagni  at 
Rome,  and  on  Bagni's  death  in  1641  librarian  to  Cardinal 
BaitterinL  At  the  desire  of  Richelieu  he  began  a  wearisome 
controversy  with  the  Benedictines,  denying  Gerson's  authorship 
ol  De  ImitaHone  Ckristi.  Richelieu  intended  to  make  Naud£ 
hxs  libraxian,  and  on  his  death  Naud£  accepted  a  similar  offer  on 
the  part  <rf  Mazarin,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  devoted  himself 
to  brining  together  from  all  parts  of  Europe  the  noble  assemblage 
of  books  known  as  the  Bibliothdque  Mazarine.  Mazarin's 
library  was  sold  by  the  parlement  of  Paris  during  the  troubles 
of  Cl^  Fronde,  and  Queen  Christina  invited  Naud£  to  Stockholm. 
He  was  not  happy  in  Sweden,  and  on  Mazarin's  appeal  that  he 
sbould  re-fnm  his  scattered  library  Naud6  returned  at  once. 
Bat  his  health  was  broken,  and  he  died  on  the  journey  at  Abbe- 
yiOe  on  the  30th  of  July  1653.  The  friend  of  Gui  Patin,  of  Pierre 


Ganendi  and  all  the  liberal  thinkers  of  his  time,  Naud6  was  no 
mete  bookworm;  his  books  show  traces  of  the  critical  spirit 
which  made  him  a  worthy  colleague  of  the  humorists  and 
scholars  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  better  known  writers  of 
the  "  si£de  de  Louis  XIV." 

Including  works  edited  by  him,  a  list  of  ninety-two  pieces  is 
given  in  the  Navdaeana.  The  chief  are  Le  Mar/are,  ou  ditamn 
contn  les.libelUs  (Paris,  1620),  very  rare,  reprinted  1868;  Instrnction 
d  la  France  smr  la  viriti  de  fkistoire  des  Frires  de  la  Rou-Crotx 
(1623,  1624),  displaying  their  impostures.  Apfdogte  pour  lous  Us 
irands  perumnans  faussemenl  soupjcmnet  de  maiie  (i62«,  1652. 
1669.  171 2),  Pytnagoras,  Socrates,  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Solomon 
arc  amoi^  those  defended;  Aditis  pour  dresser  une  biUiotkique  (1627, 
1644.  1676:  transhted  by  J.  Evelyn.  1661).  full  of  sound  and  liberal 
views  on  librarianship;  Addition  d  fkistoire  de  Louys  XL  (1630), 
thb  includes  an  account  of  the  oriein  of  printing;  BibHograPkia 
foliiica  (Venice,  1633.  ftc;  in  French.  1642),  a  mere  essay  of  no 
bibliographical  value;  De  audio  liberali  syntatma  (1632.  1654),  a 

Eractical  treatise  found  in  most  collections  of  directions  for  studies; 
>e  studio  militari  syntagma  (1637),  esteemed  in  its  day;  Considira- 
tions  potitiques  sur  les  coups  d'itat  (Rome  (Paris],  1639:  first  edition 
rare,  augmented  by  Dumay.  1792),  this  contains  an  apology  for  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew;  BMiotk.  Cordesianae  Cdtaloius  (1643), 
classi6ed;  Jugement  de  tout  ce  qui  a  iti  tmprimi  cantre  le  Card. 
Mazarin  ([1649).  Naud^'s  best  work,  and  one  of  the  ablest  defences 
of  Mazarin :  it  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Saint- 
Ange  and  Mascurat,  and  is  usually  known  under  the  name  of  the 
btter. 

AuTHORrrtES.— L.  Jacob,  G.  Naudaei  tumulus  (16^);  P.  Hall£, 
Elogium  Naudaei  (1661);  Niceron,  Mhnoires,  vol.  ix.;  L.  Jacob, 
TraicU  des  plus  belles  bibliotkiques  (i644);X;ui  Patin,  Lettres  (l8d6): 
Naudaeana  et  Patiniana  (1703):  Sainte-Bcuve.  Portraits  LitU 
vol.  ii.;  A.  Franklin,  Histoire  de  la  Bibl.  Masarine  (i860). 

NAUGATUCK,  a  township  and  borough  of  New  Haven 
county,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Naugatuck  river,  5  m.  S. 
of  Waterbury,  with  an  area  of  17  sq.  m.  in  1906.  Pop.  (1890) 
62x8,  (1900)  10,541,  of  whom  3432  were  foreign-bom,  (1910 
census)  12,722.  It  b  served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  railroad  and  by  interurban  electric  railways. 
Among  the  prindpal  pubh'c  buildings  are  the  Whittemore 
Memorial  Public  Library  (1892),  a  fine  high  school  and  the 
large  Salem  school  (part  of  the  public  school  system),  all  given 
to  the  borough  by  John  Howard  Whittemore  of  Naugatuck, 
who  in  addition  endowed  the  library  and  the  high  school  The 
river  furnishes  water-power.  Among  the  manufactures  are 
rubber  goods,  chemicals,  iron  castings,  woollen  goods,  cutlery, 
&c.  The  value  of  the  factory  products  increased  from  $8,886,676 
in  1900  to  $ii>oo9,573  in  1905,  or  23*9%.  The  prominence  of 
the  rubber  industry  here  is  difb  to  Charles  Goodyear  (^.v.),  who 
in  1 82 1  entered  into  partnership  with  his  father  Amasa  Goodyear 
for  the  manufacture  of  hardware.  Vulcanized  rubber  overshoes 
were  first  made  in  Naugatuck,  and  in  1843  the  Goodyear's 
Metallic  Rubber  Shoe  Company  was  established  here.  The 
township  was  formed  from  parts  of  Waterbury,  Bethany  and 
Oxford,  and  was  incorporated  in  1844;  the  borough  was 
chartered  in  1893;  and  the  two  were  combined  in  1895. 

NAUHEm,  or  Bao-Naitheim,  a  watering-place  of  Germany, 
in  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  situated  on  the  north- 
east slope  of  the  Taunus  Mountains,  24  m.  by  rail  N.  of  Frankfort- 
on-Main  on  the  main  line  of  railway  to  Cassd.  Pop.  (1905) 
5054.  It  has  three  Evangdical,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  an 
En^ish  church.  Its  thermal  waters  (84°  to  95**  F.)i  although 
knowQ  for  centuries,  were,  prior  to  1835,  only  employed  for  the 
extraction  of  salt.  They  now  yield  about  2000  tons  annually. 
The  town  has  several  parks,  the  largest  being  the  Kurpark, 
X25  acres  in  extent,  in  which  are  the  Kurhaus  and  the  two  chief 
springs.  The  waters,  which  are  saline,  strongly  impregnated 
with  carbonic  add,  and  to  a  less  extent  with  iron,  are  prindpally 
used  for  bathing,  and  are  spedfic  in  cases  of  gout  and  rheumatism, 
but  especially  for  heart  affections.  Three  smaller  springs, 
situated  outside  the  Kurpark,  supply  water  for  drinking.  'In 
1899-1900  a  new  spring  (saline)  was  tapped  at  a  depth  of  682  ft. 
Another  attraction  of  the  pbce  is  the  Johannisberg,  a  hill 
773  ft.  high,  immediately  overlooking  the  town. 

Nauheim,  which  was  bestowed  by  Napoleon  upon  Marshal 

Davout,  became  a  town  inr  1854.  From  181 5  to  1866  it  belonged 

I  to  the  electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel,  but  in  1866  it  was  ceded  to 
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the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.    It  was  the  scene  of 
fighting  between  the  French  and  the  Germans  in  1763  and  again 

in  1702. 

See  Grtdel.  Bad  Naukeim,  seine  KurmitUt  (9th  cd..  Friedberv. 
1903):  Credncr.  Die  KurmiUd  in  Bad  Naukeim  (Leipzig.  1894): 
Bode,  Bad  Naukeim,  seine  KurmiUel  und  Erfolie  (Wiesbaden.  1889) : 
and  Weber,  Die  Park-  und  Waidanlaien  vom  Bad  Naukeim  (NauheiRik 
1906).     

NAULETTB,  a  large  cavern  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lesse, 
which  joins  the  Meuse  above  Dinant,  Belgium.  Here  in  1866 
Edouird  Dupont  discovered  an  imperfect  human  lower  jaw, 
now  in  the  Brussels  Natural  History  Museum.  It  is  of  a  very 
ape-like  type  in  its  extreme  projection  and  that  of  the  teeth 
sockets  (teeth  themselves  lost),  with  canines  very  strong  and 
large  molars  increasing  in  size  backward.  It  was  found  associated 
with  the  remains  of  mammoth,  rhinoceros  and  reindeer.  The 
Naulette  man  is  now  assigned  to  the  Moustcrian  Epoch. 

See  G.  dc  Morttllct.  Le  Prikistorique  (iQOo);  E.  Dupont.  Etude 
sur  lesfouiUes  uienlifiques  exicuUes  pendant  I'kioer  (1865-1866),  p.  ai. 

NAUMACHIA,  the  Greek  word  denoting  a  naval  battle  (voDi, 
ship,  and/i&xi7>  battle),  used  by  the  Romans  as  a  term  for  a  mimic 
sea-fight.  These  entertainments  took  place  in  the  amphitheatre, 
which  was  flooded  with  water,  *or  in  specially  constructed 
basins  (also  called  naumackiae) .  The  first  on  record ,  representing 
an  engagement  between  a  Tyrian  and  an  Egyptian  fleet,  was  given 
by  Julius  Caesar  (46  B.C.)  on  a  lake  which  he  constructed  in  the 
Campus  Martins.  In  2  B.C.  Augustus,  at  the  dedication  of  the 
temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  exhibited  a  naumachia  between  Athenians 
and  Persians,  in  a  basin  probably  in  the  korli  Caesaris,  where 
subsequently  Titus  gave  a  representation  of  a  sea-fight  between 
Corinth  and  Corcyra.  In  that  given  by  Claudius  (a.d.  53)  on 
the  locus  Fucinus,  19,000  men  dressed  as  Rhodians  and  Sicilians 
manoeuvred  and  fought.  The  crews  consisted  of  gladiators  and 
condemned  criminals;  in  later  times,  even  of  volunteers. 

See  L.  FriedlSnder  in  J.  Marquardt,  Romiscke  Staatsvenoaltung,  iii. 
(1885)  p.  558. 

NAUMACHIUS,  a  Greek  gnomic  poet.  Of  his  poems  73 
hexameters  (in  three  fragments)  are  preserved  by  Stobaeus  in  his 
FloriUgium\  they  deal  mainly  with  the  duty  of  a  good  wife. 
From  the  remarks  on  celibacy  and  the  allusion  to  a  mystic 
marriage  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  author  was  a  Christian. 

The  fragments,  translated  anonymously  into  English  under  the 
title  of  Advice  to  ike  Fair  Sex  (1736),  arc  in  Gaisford's  Poetae  minores 
Craeci,  iii.  (1823). 

NAUMANN,  GEORG  AMADEUS  CARL  FRIEDRICH  (1797- 
1873),  German  mineralogist  and  geologist,  was  bom  at  Dresden 
on  the  30th  of  May  1797,  the  son  of  a  distinguished  musician 
and  composer.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Pforta,  studied 
at  Freiberg  under  Werner,  and  afterwards  at  Leipzig  and  Jena. 
He  graduated  at  Jena,  and  was  occupied  in  1823  in  teaching  in 
that  town  and  in  1824  at  Leipzig.  In  1826  he  succeeded  Mohs 
as  professor  of  crystallography,  in  1835  he  became  professor 
also  of  geognosy  at  Freiberg;  and  in  1842  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  mineralogy  and  geognosy  in  the  university  of  Leipzig. 
At  Freiberg  he  was  charged  with  the  preparation  of  a  geological 
map  of  Saxony,  which  he  carried  out  with  the  aid  of  Bemhard 
von  Cotta  in  1846.  He  was  a  man  of  encyclopaedic  knowledge, 
lucid  and  fluent  as  a  teacher.  Early  in  life  (i 821-182  2)  he 
travelled  in  Norway,  and  his  observations  on  that  country,  and 
his  subsequent  publications  on  crystallography,  mineralogy  and 
geology  established  his  reputation.  He  was  awarded  the 
Wollaston  Medal  by  the  Geological  Society  of  London  in  1868. 
He  died  at  Leipzig  on  the  26th  of  November  1873. 

He  published  Beitrdge  uir  Kenntniss  Norwegens  (a  vols.,  1824) ; 
Zjekrbuck  der  Mineraiogie  (1828);  Lekrbuck  der  reinen   und  ange- 


187a). 


NAUMBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  province  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  the  seat  of  the  provincial  law  courts  and  court  of  appeal 
for  the  province  and  the  neighbotiring  districts.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Saale,  near  iu  junction  with  the  Unstrut,  in  the  centre 
of  an  amphitheatre  of  vine-dad  hills,  29  m.  S.W.  from  Halle, 
on  the  railway  to  Weimar  and  Erfurt*    Pop.  (190$)  2$,i37- 


The  cathedral,  an  imposing  building  in  the  Romanesque  Transi- 
tion style  ( 1 207-1 242),  has  a  Gothic  choir  at  eadh  end,  and 
contains  some  interesting  medieval  sculptures.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  large  crypt  And  its  towers,  a  fourth  having  been  added 
in  1894,  the  gift  of  the  emperor  William  II.  There  are  also 
four  other  Protestant  churches  (of  which  the  town  church, 
dedicated  to  St  Wenceslaus  and  restored  in  1 892-1 894,  possesses 
two  pictures  by  Lucas  Cranach  the  elder),  a  Roman  Catholic 
church,  a  gymnasium,  a  modem  school,  an  orphanage  and  three 
hospitals.  A  curious  feature  of  the  town  is  the  custom,  which  has 
not  yet  died  out,  of  Ubclling  the  houses  with  signs,  such  as  the 
"  swan,"  the  *'  leopard  '*  and  the  "  lion."  The  industries  of  the 
place  mainly  consist  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen 
fabrics,  chemicals,  combs,  beer,  vinegar  and  leather.  On  the 
hills  to  the  north  of  the  town,  across  \he  Unstrut,  lies  Schenkd- 
burg,  once  the  residence  of  the  poet  Gellert,  and  noticeable 
for  the  grotesque  carvings  in  the  sandstone  rocks. 

In  the  loth  century  Naumburg  was  a  stronghold  of  the  mar- 
graves of  Meissen,  who  in  1029  transferred  to  it  the  bishopric  of 
Zeitz.  In  the  history  of  Saxony  it  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of 
various  treaties;  and  in  1561  an  assembly  of  Protestant  princes 
was  held  there,  which  made  a  futile  attempt  to  cement  the 
doctrinal  dissensions  of  the  Protestants.  In  1 564  the  last  bishop 
died,  and  the  bishopric  fell  to  the  elector  of  Saxony.  In  1631 
the  town  was  taken  by  Tilly,  and  in  1632  by  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
It  became  Prussian  in  1814.  An  annual  festival,  with  a  pro- 
cession of  children,  which  is  still  held,  is  referred  to  an  apocryphal 
siege  of  the  town  by  the  Hussites  in  1432,  but  is  probably  con- 
nected with  an  incident  in  the  brothers'  war  (1447-51),  between 
the  elector  Frederick  II.  of  Saxony  and  his  brother  Duke  Williaoa. 
Karl  Peter  Lepsius  (1775-1853),  the  antiquary  and  his  more 
distinguished  ion  Richard  the  Egyptologist,  were  bom  at 
Naumburg. 

See  E.  Borkowsky.  Die  Gesckiikte  der  Sladi  Naumburt  an  der  Saaia 
(Stuttgart,  1897) ;  E.  Hoffmartn,  Naumburg  an  der  SaaU  im  ZeiuUUr 
der  Reformation  (Leipzig,  1900);  S.  Bnun,Naumburmer  Annaleu 
vom  Jakre  799  bis  1613  (Naumburg,  1892);  Puttrich,  Naumburg  an 
der  Saale,  sein  Dom  una  andre  altertumlicke  Bauwerke  (Leipzig,  1841— 
1843):  and  Wispel,  Entwiekelungsgesckickte  der  Stadt  Naumburg  an 
der  Saale  (Naumburg,  1903). 

NAUNTON,  SIR  ROBERT  (1563-1635).  English  politician,  the 
son  of  Henry  Naunton  of  Alderton,  Suffolk,  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  (Cambridge,  becoming  a  fellow  of  his  college  in 
1585  and  public  orator  of  the  university  in  1594.  Waiter 
Devereux,  earl  of  Essex,  enabled  him  to  spend  some  time  abroad, 
sending  information  about  European  affairs.  Having  returned 
to  England,  he  entered  parliament  in  1606  .as  member  for 
Helston,  and  he  sat  in  the  five  succeeding  parliaments;  ia  1614 
he  was  knighted,  in  z6i6  he  became  master  of  requests  and  later 
surveyor  of  the  court  of  wards.  In  z  61 8  his  friend  Buckingham 
procured  for  him,  the  position  of  secretary  of  state.  Naunton's 
strong  Protestant  opinions  led  him  to  favour  more  active  inter- 
vention by  England  in  the  interests  of  Frederick  V.,  and  more 
vigorous  application  of  the  laws  against  Roman  Catholics. 
Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  complained  to  James,  who 
censured  his  secretary.  Consequently  in  1623  Naunton  resigned 
and  was  made  master  of  the  court  of  wards.  He  died  at  Lether- 
ingham,  Suffolk,  on  the  27th  of  March  1635.  Naunton's  valuable 
account  of  Qattn  Elizabeth's  reign  was  still  in  manuscript  when 
he  died.  As  Fragmenia  regalia,  vriUen  by  Sir  Robert  Naunton, 
it  was  printed  in  1641  and  again  in  1642,  a  revised  edition, 
Fragmenta  Regalia,  or  Observations  on  the  late  Queen  Elixabetk, 
ker  Times  and  Favourites,  being  issued  in  2653.  It  was  again 
published  in  1824,  and  an  edition  edited  by  A.  Arber  was  brought 
out  in  187a  It  has  also  been  printed  in  several  collections  and  has 
been  translated  into  French  and  Italian.  There  are  sevetml 
manuscript  copies  extant,  and  some  of  Naunton's  letters  axe  in 
the  British  Museum  and  in  other  collections. 

See  Memoirs  0/  Sir  Robert  Naunton  (1814). 

WAUPACTUS  (Ital.  Lepauto,  mod.  Gr.  Epakto),  a  town  to 

the  nomarchy  of  Acaroania  and  Aetolxa,  Greece,  situated  on  a 

bay  on  the  north  side  of  the  straiu  of  Lepanto.    The  haxbottr, 

I  once  the  best  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  b 


NAUPLIA 

3itirel]r  choked  up,  mud  ii  ■cccaible  only  to  the  imallcit 


.     ,    .   In 

t  AppeaiB  a3  the  plice  where  Ihe  HeruUdie  built 
imiiDinvade  PelopODnoiu.  la  histoncal  timei  il  bdon^d 
totbeOioliuLocTuns^but  about  455  B.C.,  in  qiiteof  a  partial 
iBCILleaient  vith  LocriaDi  ol  Opui,  il  kll  to  the  Alheniani. 
ibo  peopled  it  with  Mcseniau  leiuiees  and  made  it  their  chici 
oir&l  lUtioQ  in  western  Greece  during  the  FelopoDneuan  w.ir. 
In  404  it  was  restored  to  the  Lornans,  who  Gubscquently  lost 
it  to  Ibe  Achacans.  but  recovered  '  '  .  —  .  . 
noit  n.  ol  Mncedon  gave  Naupactu 
ItiiU  igi,  when  alter  an  obstinate  siege  il  was  surreDdered  to  the 
Ronuns.  11  was  ilill  Eourishing  about  A.D.  i;o,  but  in  Justinian's 
R>!a  ns  destroyed  by  an  earthqualu.   Itr  the  middle  ag«  it  (ell 

limy  thirty  ttiousand  strong;  in  1499,  however,  il  was  taken 
liyBiyaiai].    Themoulhof  the  GuHoILepanto  was  the  scene 

kt  Ibe  lime  being  destroyed  by  the  united  papal,  Spanish  and 
Vni«iuilon;es(Oclober7,i570.  5eeL£l'iltlI0,BaTTIX0r.  In 
16;S  il  was  recaptured  by  the  Venetians,  but  was  again  restored 
in  16^,  by  the  treaty  of  Karlowiti  to  the  Tuilu;  in  the  war  ol 
independence  it  Einally  liecanie  Gieek  once  more  (March  iSig). 
-.   "^..■rrV.'.    -,„■„.  E.  uTiick.  and  G.  F:  Hill, 


Cnk  Hiiuntat  iKtcripliau  (Oafoid,  i 

lUDPUA.  a  town  in  the  Feloponne 
AjgoUc  Gull,    In  the  classical  period  il  n 


,  No.  li. 


d  of  the 


id  seveial  tombs  ol  the  Mycenaean  aee  have  b< 
Naupliustook  part  in  the  Aigonaulic  eipcdilii 
igolEuboea.  The  mythic  importance  of  I  he  to 


iclpof  Venetian  ship 
t.  and  established  th 


6(t< 


ight  Acgos  and  Nauplia.  In  the  wa 
[nice  and  the  Turks  il  often  changed  masters. 
•u  given  lo  the  Turks  at  the  peace  concluded  in  iS4< 
>  WIS  retiptared  by  Venice  in  16U,  and  Palamidhi  on  the  h 
verhtDging  the  lown  wat  made  a  great  fortteiS.  In  171;  it  w. 
ikcD  by  I  he  Turks;  in  1770  the  Rusuans  occupied  it  for  a  sho 
ime.  The  Creeks  eaptuied  il  during  the  War  of  Indcpcndcm 
o  the  Dihof  December  i8u,  andil  wii  ihewatolibcCrei 


of  the  jjcpariment  of  Argolis 
(pop  in  iqo7. 8i,g4j).    Pop.  about  6000. 

VAUSU  (from  Gt.  niir,  a  ship).  lea-slckness,  or  generally 
aay  dispotilion  to  vomil;  also  used  figuratively  to  denote 
Itetings  of  strong  aversion  or  dislike. 

UDSICAA.  in  Creek  legend,  daughter  of  Alcinous,  king  ol 
Ibc  PhitadaDS  in  the  island  of  Scheria  {Odyssey,  vi.  IS-JIS, 
viu.4;7.)  WbenOdySKUs(U]ysIcs)  wassweplinlolhescaliom 
the  rait  on  which  he  had  led  the  home  of  Calypso,  he  iwam 
ashnt  10  Scheria.  where  he  fcU  asleep  on  the  bank  at  a  river. 
tieic  be  wiL  found  by  Nausicaa.  who  supplied  him  with  clothes 
's  palace,  where  he  was  hoijritably 


10  have b 


:  ol  Tele 


lachw 


HURB  (Hindostani  Mcli\  an'  I 
luutcli  is  performed  by  naulch-girls, 
tiik,  and  the  dance  consisi*  of  swayii 
wlb  the  inns. 

MDTILOI.  The  term  nautilus,  me; 
■u  ippEcd  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to 
•TllJefabesor  oclopodl  which  <1  now  kr 
"•i  -fuse  kicDtlGc  name  Is  Artiin 


n  baDet-dlnce.  The 
I  move  Iheir  feel  but 
e  body  and  posluiinf 


0  (sec  CiPBAioroDil- 


uncommon  tn  the  Medilemncan,  ar 


Ife.     (After  ZacoH.DnMir 

FlBl;  B,.a.  venl.1l  0 
lor  arm.;  V.  ilie  expand 

■SiEF-™" 

islikeihslof  the  pearly 
terior  surface  of  the  an 

naulDus  coiled  towards  I 
maL    II  is  ornamented 

.dfur 


Ibe  ouier  margin  of  the  cchIs.  The  outer  margin  or  k 
wbai  flattened  and  the  whole  shell  is  compressnl  from 
Il  diSeit  entirely  from  the  shell  ol  the  pearly  nai 
absence  of  internal  eepia  and  siphunde  and  in  the 
any  attachment  between  it  and  the  body.    It  is  in  1 


in  origin  and  relalions  to 


le  phylmr 


e  body  li 


:  JHI  gm 


Jhe  only  description  of  the  living  animal  by  a  competent 
[ibserver  which  we  have  is  that  of  Lacaie  Duihiers,  made  on  a 
ungle  specimen  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  France,  and  pub- 
lished in  189],  and  even  this  is  in  some  respects  incomplete. 
The  specimen  after  capture  was  carried  in  a  bucket,  and  became 
icparatcd  from  Its  shell.    When  placed  with  the  shell  in  a  large 

issumed  the  atlitude  shown  in  fig,  i.  The  shell  Boated  at 
ihe  surface,  doubtless  in  consequence  of  ihe  inclusion  of  some 
lir  in  the  cavity  of  the  shell.  Il  is  not  known  with  certainly 
:hat  the  animal  is  ible  in  its  natuiol  stale  10  descend  below  the 
lurfice;  Ihe  specimen  here  coniidcred  never  did  so  of  its  own 
iccofd,  and  nlicn  pushed  dovn  alivajs  rose  sgiin. 


28o 

The  ^plioa  or  fuoad  i* 


ii  Irani.  Thii  dos  not  apply  to  the  docol  urn  which  t. 
o  Ihe  ouuide  ol  the  iheU.  and  the  enpuKled  mcnbiai 
irnuoiwnihefmterputoliUHirface.  Thedondan 
Ik  and  each  b  twktcd  b  that  the  onl  lurfae 


AKdlvaae  or  velum  i»  Ibid,  and  la  really  a  neat  oipautoa  ol  a  dfirvl 

menibmie  iwiibir  to  that  which  ia  found  ahmi  the  mediwi  dmal 
tine  dI  the  IwD  posterior  anae.  TbetuclEeFtoltheariDnallymtenor 
•eriei  of  each  dniial  ann  lie  alma  lbs  cilenul  boidcf  ol  tbs  (hell. 
mnd  ibe  um  with  iu  two  nwi  aTiuckm  encnda  round  the  whole 
bonla-  at  the  membrw,  the  anq  being  curved  into  a  complete  bop, 
■a  that  iu  ciIrEiniiy  rcacbei  almoat  to  the  origin  ol  the  mcmbnna 

internal  Hiiticx  ol  the  mrmbrane.    The 


paitol  the  at 


»]un>.     the  Buller 


lephalopoda  in 

le  animal  dcKribed  by  Lacaie-Dulhicr 


m  tboe  obKTVttioiu,  Artffnamia 
nd  feed*  near  the  cucface  of  tb 
enoaia  ue  known,  diairibuied  in 


a  pelade  animal 
Dcian.  Scvual 
M  tiopioil  puts 


the  left  ude,  1 
vilb  reproduci 


m  ao  in  lenjth.  It  aeciit 
»  modified.  The  third  ai 
ed  in  another  way  Id  conn 


.,„ on  the  bacVol  the  arm  wh „,  .__ 

■pematophorct. 

Tbe  animal  known  ai  Ibe  Pearly  Naulilui  wu  unkixnni  to  the 
■ndenl  Crnki,  dnce  ill  babiiti  it  the  feu  of  (be  fu  East, 
but  in  Ibe  middle  icc*,  when  lis  thdt  bctame  known  in  Europe, 
it  wu  oUed,  fiom  iu  tupofidil  similuiiy  to  thM  of  the  onginil 
nautilus,  by  the  xuae  name.  It  wii  Linnleul  who,  in  wder  to 
diitinguish  the  two  animals,  took  ihe  name  "  nautilus  "  from 
the  animal  to  which  it  ori^nally  belonged  and  bettowed  it  upon 
tbe  very  dil!erent  East  Indian  Mollusc,  giving  to  tbe  original 
nautilus  the  new  name  Aigetauta.  Zoological  nomenclature 
Jile*  from  Linnaeus,  and  Ihu*  ibe  uutilta  ii  now  the  name  of  ibc 


only  liviDi  genitt  of  TetnteiDcUUe  Cephalopoda.  A  detAiM 
desciiptioa  of  thii  animal  ia  given  in  Ibe  aitide  Cephalopoda 
(g.t.liititohly  neceMaiy  toaddbetea  brief  accsunt  of  iu  node 
ol  life  and  babii*. 

FouTHncaan  known  Iroo  the  Indian  nod  Pacific  occuia;  Ihey 
are  greganout  and  nocturnal  anlmaU  living  at  Hme  depth  and 
apparently  alwaya  on  the  bottom.  Tbe  natuni  attitnde  ol  the 
animal  a*  repiTaented  by  Dr  K^Uey  ia  with  the  on]  nnlacc  down- 
ward*,  the  tcntackt  tpnad  out,  and  the  ihellwiiaL  Thedwmben 
ol  the  abcll  have  no  cammunication  witb  one  ■notbec  nor  with  the 
•JphuBde.  they  an  air'tight  eaviliea  and  filled,  not  with  water,  but 
with  a  nltnseiioui  gaa.  Thla  aeceiMrily  very  much  redncn  tbe 
tpedGc  gmvlty  of  the  anfanal  but  it  i>  HiU  heavier  than  the  water 

.-J  J ui-  J  tiiiim  XQ  the  Hirface  anj  more  than  an 

s...»,«».  ..»*,._  »  — .,*«  jbununt  at  kkdc  Io 
Indian  Archipelago,  lor  example  at  Amboyna  in 
IWI-190)  Dr  Arthur  Willcy  ot  Cambridge  Uninniy  vn  wnne 
tiff,*  i«  thar  *>«iAn  !«■  tiia  n.HTiAM  J  i^.,*M^i~f^Ug  i|if  rTUrodiKtioa 
iSoMd  himKO  at  New 
i^cH  ruODcn,  an  Uaad  ct  tbe 
-.-  ot  Papua.  The  nathrei  at  thin 
capturing  them  by  meant  ol  a  laii^e 
10  the  cyliBdrical  lobater<trapa  need 
— ■  '-  •---     Dr  Willey  IoukI  the 


LiiMATU  at— Lacaa-  Duthien.'  'ObiervMion  dun  (ironautede  la 
MSdiUnin6t."Ank.uiil.aptr.i.(i<)oi).p.  1S41.  CifSotefi^.by 
JalU ;  Fama  nnj  i%ro  il(l  Golja  m  Ntaid.  managraphi  iiwcd  by 
Ibe  Zootwical  Suiion  [4  Naplei.  ELadiloidDnn."  Namnn  Liviiw 
Nautilui.''  AmtT.  Kaltr.  uiv,  (1901).  A.  Wilky.  CimtHtMaim  u 
Ike  Nanml  UiUtrj  tj  lit  Pouly  WaiUiiu;  A  Willey'a  ZttltriaJ 
lUiklu.  pi.  vi.  (190J).  0.  tTc.) 

HAUVOO.  a  dty  oF  Hancock  OHinly.  IQinoii,  II.S.A.,  on  (be 
Miuiuippl  livtT  tL  the  hc&d  of  ibe  lower  npidt  and  about  so  no. 
above Quiacy.  Pop.  (1900)  ij?[^(ioto)  loao.  On  tbeoppositr 
bank  of  tbe  liver  ia  Montrose,  Iowa  (pop.  in  1910,  7o£),  leived 
by  tbe  Cbicvgo,  Butlinglon  flr  Quincy  railway.  Nauvoo  is  the 
scat  of  St  Mary's  Academy  and  Spalding  Institute  fioo?), 
two  inililulions  ol  the  Benedictine  Sisters.  "  Commerce  City  " 
WBi  laid  out  bete  in  18^4  by  Connecticut  speculalon;  but  tbe 
finl  seldemenl  of  importance  was  made  by  (he  Mormons  (f-v.) 
in  iSjo-iS40^  (hey  named  it  Nauvoo,'  in  obedience  (o  a 
^'  revdatkin  '*  made  to  Jos^b  Smitb,  and  aecured  a  dty  charier 
in  iSjO.  Four  yarn  l»(ci  iU  population  wasibout  15,000,  and 
1  large  Mormon  (cmple  had  been  built,  but  Inlernal  dimensions 
arose,  "genlile"  hoililiLy  was  aroujed,  (he  charltT  ol  Nauvm 
was  revoked  in  1S45,  two  of  the  leaden,  Joseph  Smith  and  bb 
brotbtf  Hyrum,  were  killed  a(  Cartbage,  the  CDunty4eat,  by 
a  mob.  and  in  1S46  the  sect  was  driven  from  the  stale.  Traces  of 
Mormonism,  howevff,  s(il]  remain  in  the  ruins  of  tbe  lemplc 
and  tbe  nama  ol  several  of  ibe  iireels.  Three  yean  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Mormons  Nauvoo  was  occupied  by  the  rrninant 
(some  350)  of  a  ccilony  ol  French  communista,  Ihe  Icaiians, 
who  bad  come  out  under  the  ladenhip  of  tiirnne  Cabet  If  i). 
For  a  few  years  the  colony  provided,  and  by  1835  its  membdahip 
had  doubled.  It  was  governed  under  a  constiturion,  drafted 
by  Cabet,  which  vested  Ihe  legislative  authority  in  a  general 
assembly  composed  oi  all  Ihe  males  twenty  years  of  age  or  ov« 
and  the  administrative  aulhorily  in  a  board  ol  sii  directon, 
Ibree  o(  whom  were  decled  evoy  lii  monlhs  for  a  term  ol  one 
year.  Each  family  occupied  its  own  home,  but  pn^KTIy  was 
held  In  common,  lUl  ate  at  (he  common  table,  and  the  children 
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loiuo  colony  at  Cheltenham  near  St  Loab,  but  this  survived 
only  for  a  brief  period.  Nauvoo  was  never  intended  to  be  more 
than  a  temporary  borne  for  the  Icarians.  Soon  after  the  schism 
of  1856  those  who  had  rebeUed  against  Cabet  began  to  prqxare 
a  permanent  home  in  Adams  county,  Iowa.  There  too  in  1879 
the  community  split  into  two  factions,  the  Young  Party  and  the 
Old  Party.  Some  time  before  this  separation  a  few  members 
of  the  ookMiy  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Cloverdale,  Sonoma 
cottQty,  California,  and  here  most  of  the  memben  of  the  Young 
Pvty  joined  them  early  in  1884  in  forming  the  Icaria-Speranxa 
Cominttnity.  This  society  tried  a  government  quite  different 
fnnn  that  first  adopted  at  Nauvoo,  but  it  ceased  to  exist  after 
about  three  yean.  The  Old  Party  also  adopted  a  new  constitu- 
lioQ,  but  it  too  was  dissolved  in  189s. 

See  Albert  Shaw,  Icaria:  A  Chapter  in  tkt  History  tff  Cffmmmnsm 
(New  York.  1884);  Jules  Prudhommeaux,  Jcaria  tt  son  fondateur 
ttime  CaUt  (Pant,  1907}:  and  H.  Lux,  Etientu  Cabet  und  der 
Ikuiscie  KommunisMus  (Stuttgart,  1894). 

HAVAHO,  or  Navajo,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of 
Athabascan  stock,  lliey  inhabit  the  northern  part  of  Arizona 
aod  New  Mexico.  The  majority  live  by  breeding  horses,  sheep 
and  goats.  They  are  well  known  for  their  beautiful  blanket 
weaving.     (See  Indians,  Nokth  American.) 

HAVAJf,  a  market  town  of  county  Meath,  Ireland,  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Black  water  with  the  Boyne.  Pop.  (1901) 
3859.  It  IS  a  railway  junction  of  some  importance,  where  the 
CloQsilla  and  Kingscourt  branch  of  the  Mi<Uand  Great  Western 
raSvay  crosses  the  Drogheda  and  Oldcastle  branch  of  the  Great 
Northern.  By  the  former  it  is  30  m.  N.W  of  Dublin.  Navan 
is  the  principal  town  of  county  Meath  (though  Trim  is  the  county 
(own),  and  has  considerable  trade  in  com  and  flour,  some  manu- 
facture of  woollens  and  of  agricultural  implements,  and  a  tannery. 
Nii^n  was  a  barony  of  the  palatinate  of  Meath,  was  walled  and 
fortified,  and  was  incorporated  by  charter  of  Edward  IV.  It 
sufleied  in  the  civil  wars  of  1641,  and  returned  two  members  to 
the  Irish  parliament  until  the  IJnion  in  x8oo.  It  is  governed  by 
aa  urban  district  council,  and  is  a  favourite  centre  for  rod-fishing 
for  trout  and  salmon. 

lAVABIMO.  BATTLE  OP.  fought  on  the  30th  of  October  1827, 
the  decisive  event  which  established  the  independence  of  Greece. 
By  the  treaty  signed  in  London  on  the  6th  of  July  1827  (see 
GiXECE,  History),  England,  France  and  Russia  agreed  to  demand 
as  armistice,  as  preliminary  to  a  settlement.  Sir  Edward 
Codrington,  then  commander-in-chief  in  the  Mediterranean, 
rccdved  the  treaty  and  bis  instructions  on  the  night  of  the 
loth/i  ith  of  August  at  Smyrna,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  Nauplia 
to  communicate  them  to  the  Greeks.  His  instructions  were  to 
demand  an  armistice,  to  intercept  all  supplies  coming  to  the 
Turkish  forces  in  the  Morea  from  Africa  or  Turkey  in  general, 
and  to  lode  for  directbns  to  Stratford  Canning  (Lord  Stratford 
de  Reddiffe),  the  British  ambassador  .at  Constantinople.  The 
ambassador's  instructions  reached  Codrington  on  the  7th  of 
September.  He  was  accompanied  to  Nauplia  by  his  French 
coQague,  Rear-Admiral  de  Rigny.  The  Greek  government 
agreed  to  accept  the  armistice.  Admiral  de  Rigny  left  for  a 
cruise  in  the  Levant,  and  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  hearing  that  an 
^ptiaa  armament  was  on  its  way  from  Alexandria,  and 
believing  that  it  was  bound  for  Hydra,  steered  for  that  island, 
which  he  reached  on  the  3rd  of  September,  but  on  the  12th  of 
September  found  the  Egyptians  at  anchor  with  a  Turkish  squadron 
at  Navarino.  The  Turkish  government  refused  to  accept  the 
armistice.  On  the  19th  of  September,  seeing  a  movement  among 
the  Egyptian  and  Turkish  ships  in  the  bay,  Codrington  informed 
the(XuMnan  admiral,  Tahir  Pasha,  that  he  had  orders  to  prevent 
hostile  movements  against  the  Greeks.  Admiral  de  Rigny  joined 
him  immediately  afterwards,  and  a  joint  note  was  sent  by  them 
on  \ht  22nd  of  September  to  Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  held  the 
wperior  command  for  the  sultan.  On  the  25th  an  interview 
took  place,  in  which  Ibrahim  gave  a  verbal  engagement  not  to  act 
^tnst  the  Greeks,  pending  orders  from  the  sultan.  The  allies, 
*ho  were  in  want  of  stores,  now  separated,  Codrington  going  to 
Zaate  and  de  Rigny  to  Cervi,  where  his  store  ships  were.   Frigates 


were  left  to  watch  Navarino.  The  'British  admiral  had  barely 
anchored  at  Zante  before  he  was  informed  that  the  sultan's 
forces  were  putting  to  sea.  On  the  29th  of  September  a  Greek 
naval  force,  commanded  by  an  EngUsh  Philhellene,  Captain 
Frank  Abney  Hastings,  had  destroyed  some  Turkish  vcsseb  in 
Salona  Bay,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  From 
the  3rd  to  the  sth  of  October  Codrington,  who  had  with  him 
only  his  flagship  the  "  Asia  "  (84)  and  some  smaller  vessels, 
was  engaged  in  turning  back  the  Egyptian  and  Turkish  vessels, 
a  task  in  which  he  was  aided  by  a  violent  gale.  He  resumed  his 
watch  off  Navarino,  and  on  the  13th  was  joined  by  de  Rigny 
and  the  Russian  rear-admiral  Hdden  with  his  squadron. 
By  general  agreement  among  the  powers  the  command  was 
entrusted  to  Codrington,  and  the  allied  force  consisted  of  three 
British,  four  French  and  four  Russian  sail  of  the  line,  if  the 
French  admiral's  flagship  the  "  Sirine  "  (60),  which  was  technic- 
ally "  a  double  banked  frigate,"  be  included.  There  were  four 
British,  one  French  and  four  Russian. frigates,  and  six  British 
and  French  brigs  and  schooneis.  The  £g]^tians  and  Turks  had 
only  three  line  of  battleships  and  fifteen  lartp  frigates,  together 
with  a  swarm  of  small  craft  which  raised  their  total  number 
to  eighty  and  upwards.  Ibrahim  Pasha,  though  unable  to 
operate  at  sea,  considered  himself  at  liberty  to  carry  on  the  war 
by  land.  His  men  were  actively  employed  in  burning  the 
Greek  villages,  and  reducing  the  inhabitants  to  slaveiy.  The 
flames  and  smoke  of  the  destroyed  villa^s  were  dearly  seen 
from  the  allied  fleet.  On  the  17th  of  October,  a  joint  letter  of 
expostulation  was  sent  in  to  Ibrahim  Pasha,  but  was  returned 
with  the  mam'festly  false  answer  that  he  had  left  Navarino,  and 
that  his  ofl&cers  did  not  know  where  he  was.  The  admirals, 
therefore,  decided  to  stand  into  the  bay  and  anchor  among  the 
Egyptian  and  Turkish  ships.  A  French  ofiScer  in  the  Egyptian 
service,' of  the  name  of  Letellier,  had  anchored  the  vessels  of 
Ibrahim  and  the  Turkish  admiral  in  a  horseshoe  formation,  of 
which  the  points  touched  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  and  there  were 
forts  on  the  lands  at  both  sides  of  the  entry.  The  allies  entered  in 
two  lines— one  formed  of  the  French  and  British  led  byCodrington 
in  the  "  Asia,"  the  other  of  the  Russians, — and  began  to  anchor 
in  the  free  water  in  the  midst  of  Ibrahim's  fleet.  The  officer 
commanding  the  British  frigate  "  Dartmouth  "  (42),  Captain 
Fellowes,  seeing  a  Turkish  fireship  dose  to  windward  of  him, 
sent  a  boat  with  a  demand  that  she  should  be  removed.  The 
Turks  fired,  killing  Lieutenant  G.  W.  H.  Fitzroy,  who  brought 
the  message,  and  severalof  the  boat's  crew.  The  "  Dartmouth  " 
then  opened  "  a  defensive  fire,"  and  the  action  became  general 
at  once.  The  allies,  who  were  all  ck)sely  engaged,  were  anchored 
among  their  enemies,  and  the  result  was  obtained  by  thdr  heavier 
broadsides  and  their  better  gunnery.  Three-fourths,  of  the 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  vessels  were  sunk  by  the  assailants,  or  fired 
by  thdr  own  crews.  On  the  allied  side  the  British  squadron 
lost  75  killed  and  197  wounded;  the  French  43  killed  and  183 
wounded;  the  Russians  50  killed  and  139  wounded.  In  the 
British  squadron  Captain  Walter  Bathurst  of  the  "  Genoa  "  (74) 
was  slain.  The  loss  of  the  Turks  and  Egyptians  was  never 
accurately  reported,  but  it  was  certainly  very  great. 

In  its  effects  on  the  international  situation  Navarino  may  be 
reckoned  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world.  It  not  only 
made  the  efforts  of  the  Turks  to  suppress  the  Greek  revolt  hope- 
less, but  it  made  a  breach  difficult  to  heal  in  the  traditional 
friendship  betweea  Great  Britain  and  Turkey,  which  had  its 
effect  during  the  critical  period  of  the  struggle  between  Mehemet 
Ali  and  the  Porte  (1831-1841).  It  predpitated  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  of  1828-1829,  and,  by  annihilating  the  Ottoman 
navy,  weakened  the  resisting  power  of  Turkey  to  Russia  and 
later  to  Mehemet  Ali. 

See  Memoir  of  Admiral  Sir  B.  CodringlUm^  by  his  daughter  Lady 
Bourchicr  (London.  1S73);  Ntnol  History  of  Great  Britain,  by  W. 
James  and  Captain  Chamier,  vol.  vL  (London,  1837).        (D.  H.) 

NAVARRE  (Span.  Navafta),  an  inland  province  of  northern 
Spain,  and  formerly  a  kingdom  which  included  part  of  France. 
The  province  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  France  (Basses  Pyr^n^es) 
and  Guip(izcoa.  E.  by  Huesca  and  Saragossa,  S.  by  Saragossa 
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and  Logrofio  aod  W.  by  Alava.  It  b  traversed  from  east  to 
west  by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Cantabrian  Mountains,  and  almost 
the  whole  of  the  province  is  ovemin  by  the  ramifications  of  these 
ranges.  From  Navarre  there  are  only  three  practicable  roads  for 
carriages  into  France — those  by  the  Pueru  de  Vera,  the  Pueru  de 
Maya  and  Roncesvalles.  The  highest  summit  in  the  province 
is  the  Monte  Adi  (4931  ft.).  The  chief  river  flowing  towards  the 
Atlantic  is  the  Bidasoa,  which  rises  near  the  PuerU  de  Maya, 
and  after  flowing  southwards  through  the  valley  of  Baztin  takes 
a  north-easterly  course,  and  for  a  short  distance  above  its  outfall 
at  Fuenterrabia  constitutes  the  frontier  between  France  and 
Spain  (Guipiizcoa);  by  far  the  larger  portion  of.  Navarre  is 
drained  to  the  Mediterranean  through  the  Ebro,  which  flows 
along  the  western  frontier  and  crosses  the  extreme  south  of  the 
province.  The  hilly  districts  consist  almost  entirely  of  forest 
and  pasture,  the  most  common  trees  being  the  pine,  beech,  oak 
and  chestnut.  Much  of  the  lower  ground  is  well  adapted  for 
agriculture,  and  yields  grain  in  abundance;  the  prindpal 
fruit  grown  is  the  apple,  from  which  cider  is  made  in  some 
districts;  hemp,  flax  and  oil  are  also  produced,  and  mulberries 
are  cultivated  for  silkworms.  The  wine  trade  is  active,  and  the 
products  of  the  vineyards  are  in  great  demand  in  sduth-west 
France  and  at  Passages  in  Guipiucoa  for  mixing  with  French 
wines.  Navarre  is  one  of  the  richest  provinces  of  Spain  in  live 
stock.  Game,  both  large  and  small,  is  plentiful  in  the  mountains, 
and-  the  streams  abound  with  trout  and  other  fish.  Gypsum, 
limestone,  freestone  and  marble  are  quarried;  there  are  also 
mines  of  copper,  lead,  iron,  zinc  and  rock  salt.  Mineral  and 
thermal  springs  are  numerous,  but  none  is  of  more  than  local 
fame.  The  other  industries  include  manufactures  of  arms, 
paper,  chocolate,  candles,  alcohol,  leather,  coarse  linens  and 
doth.  The  exports  both  by  rail  and  by  the  passes  in  the 
Pyrenees  consist  of  h've  stock,  oil,  wine,  wool,  leather  and  paper. 

The  Ebro  Valley  railway,  which  traverses  southern  Navarre 
and  skirts  the  western  frontier,  sends  out  a  branch  line  from 
Castejon  to  Pamplona  and  Alsasua  junction,  where  it  connects 
with  the  Northern  railways  from  Madrid  to  France.  Narrow- 
gauge  railways  convey  timber  and  ore  from  the  mountains  to 
these  main  hnes.  Pamplona,  the  capital  (pop.,  1900,  28,886), 
and  Tudela  (9449)  are  described  in  separate  artides.  The  only 
other  towns  with  more  than  5000  inhabitants  are  Bazt&n  (9234), 
Corella  (6793).  Estella  (5736)  and  Tafalla  (S494)- 

History. — The  kingdom  of  Navarre  was  formed  out  of  a  part 
of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Vascones,  i.e.  the  Basques  and 
Gascons,  who  occupied  the  southern  slope  of  the  western  Pyrenees 
and  part  of  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  In  the  course  of  the 
6th  century  there  was  a  considerable  emigration  of  Basques  to 
the  north  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  cause  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  pressure  put  upon  them  by  the  attacks  of  the  Visigoth  kings 
in  Spain.  Yet  the  Basques  maintained  their  independence. 
The  name  of  Navarre  is  derived  by  etymologists  from  "  nava  " 
a  flat  valley  surrounded  by  hills  (a  commonplace  name  in  Spain ; 
cf .  Navas  de  Tolosa  to  the  south  of  the  Sierra  Morena)  and  "  crri  " 
a  region  or  country.  It  began  to  api>ear  as  the  name  of  part  of 
Vasconia  towards  the  end  of  the  Visigoth  epoch  in  Spain  in  the 
7th  century.  Its  early  history  is  more  than  obscure.  In  recent 
times  ingenious  attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  the  descent 
of  the  first  historic  king  of  Navarre  from  one  Semen  Lupus,  duke 
of  Aquitaine  in  the  6th  century.  The  reader  may  consult  La 
Vasconie  by  Jean  de  Jauxgain  (Paris,  1898)  for  the  latest  example 
of  this  reconstruction  of  andent  history  from  fragmentary  and 
dubious  materials.  Jauigain  has  been  subjected  to  very  damag- 
ing criticism  by  L.  Barrau-Dihigo  (Revue  Hispanique,  t.  vii. 
141).  The  first  historic  king  of  Navarre  was  Sancho  Garcia, 
who  ruled  at  Pamplona  in  the  early  years  of  the  loth  century. 
Under  him  and  his  immediate  successors  Navarre  reached  the 
height  of  its  power  and  its  extension  (see  Spain:  History,  for 
the  reign  of  Sancho  el  Mayor,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Navarrese  line  as  kings  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  of  Aragon). 
When  the  kingdom  was  at  its  height  it  induded  all  the  modem 
province  of  the  name;  the  northern  slope  of  the  western  Pyrenees 
called  by  the  Spaniards  the  "  Ultra-puertos  "  or  country  beyond 


the  passes,  and  now  known  as  French  Navarre;  the  Basque 
provinces;  the  Bureba,  the  valley  between  the  Basque  Mountains 
and  the  Monies  de  Oca  to  the  north  of  Burgos;  the  Rioja  and 
Tarazona  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ebro.  In  the  laih  century 
the  kings  of  Castile  gradually  annexed  the  Rioja  and  Aiava. 
While  Navarre  was  reunited  to  Aragon — 1076-1134 — (see 
Spain:  History)  it  was  saved  from  aggression  on  the  east,  but 
did  not  recover  the  territory  taken  by  Castile.  About  the  year 
1200  Alfonso  VIII.  of  Castile  annexed  the  other  two  Basque 
provinces,  Biscay  (Vizcaya)  and  Guipiizcoa.  Tarazona  re- 
mained in  possession  of  Aragon.  After  1 234  Navarre,  though  the 
crown  was  daimed  by  the  kings  of  Aragon,  passed  by  marriage 
to  a  succession  of  French  rulers.  In  1516  Spanish  Navarre 
was  finally  annexed  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  French  Navarre 
survived  as  an  independent  little  kingdom  till  it  was  united  to 
the  crown  of  France  by  Henry  IV.  founder  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty.  From  15 10  until  1833,  when  it  was  fullv  incorporated 
with  Spain,  Navarre  was  a  viceroyalty. 

As  originally  oreanized.  Navarre  was  divided  into  Merindadea.  or 
districts,  governcabv  a  Merino  (mayorino)  as  representative  of  the 
king.  Thev  were  tne  Ultra pucrtos  (French  Navarre),  Pamplona. 
Estella,  Judela,  Saneucsa.  In  1407  Oliie  was  added.  The  Cortex  of 
Navarre  began  with  the  kine's  council  of  churchmen  and  nobles. 
3ut  in  the  course  of  the  I4tn  century  the  burgesses  were  added. 
Their  presence  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  king  had  need  of  their 
co-operation  to  raise  money  by  grants  and  aids.  When  fully  con- 
stituted, the  Cortes  consisted  of  the  churchmen,  the  nobles  and  the 
representatives  of  twenty-seven  "  good  towns  " — that  is  to  say. 
towns  which  had  00  feudal  lord,  and,  therefore,  held  directly  of  the 
king.  1  n  the  later  stages  of  its  history  the  Cortes  of  .Navarre  included 
the  representatives  01  thirty-eight  towns.  The  independence  of  the 
bur^eues  was  better  secured  in  Navarre  than  in  other  parliaments  of 
Spain  by  the  constitutional  rule  which  required  the  consent  of  a 
majority  of  each  order  to  every  act  of  the  Cortes.  Thus  the  buf^esscs 
could  not  be  outvoted  by  the  nobles  and  the  Church.  Even  in  the 
i8th  century  the  Navarrese  successfully  resisted  the  attempt  of  the 
kings  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  to  establish  custom  houses  on  the 
French  frontier.  Vet  they  were  loyal  to  their  Spanish  sovereigns, 
and  no  part  of  the  countrv  offered  a  more  determined  or  more  skilful 
resistance  to  Napoleon.  Navarre  was  much  under  clerical  influence. 
This,  and  the  resentment  felt  at  the  loss  of  their  autonomy  when  they 
u-ere  incorporated  with  the  rest  of  Spain  in  iSij.  account  for  the 
strong  support  given  by  many  Navarrese  to  the  Carlist  cause. 

See  Htstoria  Compendiada  dd  Naoarra  by  Don  J.  M.  Yanguas, 
(San  Sebastian,  1833). 

NAVARRETE,  JUAN  FERNANDEZ  (i 526-1 579).  sumamed 
El  Mudo  (The  Mule),  Spanish  painter  of  the  Madrid  school, 
was  bom  at  Logrofk)  in  1526.  An  illness  in  infancy  deprived  him 
of  his  hearing,  but  at  a  very  early  age  he  began  to  express  his 
wants  by  sketching  objects  with  a  piece  of  charcoal.  He  received 
his  first  instructions,  in  art  from  Fray  Vicente  de  Santo  Domingo, 
a  Hieronymite  monk  at  Estella,  and  afterwards  he  visited  Naples. 
Rome,  Florence  and  Milan.  According  to  the  ordinary  account 
he  was  for  a  considerable  time  the  pupil  of  Titian  at  Venice.  In 
156S  Philip  II.  summoned  him  to  Madrid  with  the  title  of  king's 
painter  and  a  salary,  and  employed  him  to  execute  pictures  for 
the  Escorial.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  works  he  there  pro- 
duced are  a  " Nativity"  (in  which,  as  in  the  well-known  work  on 
the  same  subject  by  Correggio,  the  light  emanates  from  the 
infant  Saviour),  a*'Baptism  of  Christ"  (now  m  the  Af  adrid  Picture 
Gallery),  and  "  Abraham  Receiving  the  Three  Angels  "  (one  of  his 
last  performances,  dated  1576).  He  executed  many  other 
altarpieces,  all  characterized  by  boldness  and  freedom  in  design, 
and  by  the  rich  warm  colouring  which  has  acquired  for  him  the 
surname  of "  the  Spanish  Tiiiah."  He  died  at  Toledo  in  February 

«579. 

NAVARRETE.  MARTIN  FERNANDEZ  DE  (1765-1844). 
Spanish  historian,  was  Ix>m  at  Abalos  on  the  9th  of  November 
1765,  and  entered  the  navy  in  1780.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
unsuccessful  operations  against  Gibraltar  in  1782,  and  afterwards 
in  the  suppression  of  Algerine  pirates.  Ill-health  compelled  him 
for  a  time  to  withdraw  from  active  service,  but  he  devoted  this 
forced  leisure  to  historical  research,  and  in  1789  he  was  appointed 
by  the  crown  to  examine  the  national  archives  relating  to  the 
maritime  history  of  Spain.  Rejoining  the  navy  in  1793,  be  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  and  afterwards  received  command 
of  a  frigate.    From  1797  to  1808  he  held  in  succession  various 
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important  posts  in  the  ministry  of  marine.  In  1808  the  French 
invasion  led  to  his  withdrawal  to  Andalusia,  and  the  rest  of  his 
life  was  entirely  devoted  to  literature.  In  1819  appeared,  as  an 
appendix  to  the  Academy's  edition  of  Don  Quijoi€f  his  Vida  de 
Cinantes,  and  in  1825  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Coleccion  de 
hs  Viojes  y  Descuhrimienios  que  kicieron  par  Mar  los  EspaHoUs 
iadi  fetus  del  Siglo  XV.  (jitl  voL,  1829;  4th  vol.,  1837).  In 
1S37  he  was  made  a  senator  and  director  of  the  academy  of 
history.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  on  the  8th  of  October  1844, 
he  was  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  the  Coleccion  de  Docu- 
mcntos  Ineditos  para  la  Historia  de  Espaikt.  His  Disertacion 
tahre  la  Hisioria  de  la  NaiUica  (1846)  and  Biblu^eca  Mariiima 
Esfa^ela  (1851),  were  published  posthumously. 

MAVARRO.  PEDRO  (c.  1460-1528),  Spanish  military  engineer 
aod  general,  of  obscure  parentage,  was  bom  probably  about  1460. 
He  began  life  as  a  sailor;  and  was  employed  later  as  mozo  de 
apudOf  or  running  footman,  by  the  Cardinal  Juan  de  Aragon; 
on  the  death  of  his  employer  in  1485  he  enlisted  as  a 
mercenary  in  a  war  between  Florence  and  Genoa;  and  was  sub- 
sequently engaged  for  some  years  in  the  warfare  between  the 
Genoese  corsairs  and  the  Mahommedans  of  Northern  Africa. 
Navarro  was  not  faiore  scrupulous  than  others,  for  in  1499  he  was 
&t  Civitavecchia,  recovering  from  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  hip 
received  in  a  piratical  attack  on  a  Portuguese  trading  ship. 
When  Gonsalvo  de  C6rdoba  was  sent  to  Sicily,  to  take  part  with 
the  French  in  the  partition  of  Naples,  Navarro  enlisted  under 
him;  and  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Turkish  garrison  from  Cepha- 
bnia  in  1500  he  helped  by  laying  mines  to  breach  the  walls, 
though  not  at^rst  with  much  success.  The  Spanish  commander 
gave  him  a  captain's  commission.  During  the  campaigns  of 
1503  and  1503  he  came  to  the  front  among  the  Spanish  officers 
by  the  defence  of  Canosa  and  of  Taranto,  by  his  activity  in 
partisan  warfare  on  the  French  lines  of  communication,  and 
by  the  part  he  took  in  winning  the  battle  of  Cerinola.  But  his 
great  reputation  among  the  soldiers  of  the  time  was  founded 
on  the  vigour  and  success  of  his  mining  operations  against  the 
castles  of  Naples,  held  by  French  garrisons,  in  1503,  and  he  was 
undoubtedly  recognized  as  the  first  military  engineer  of  his  age. 
\Alien  the  French  were  expelled  from  Naples  he  received  from 
Gonsalvo  a  grant  of  land  and  the  title  of  count  of  Olivetto. 
In  1506  he  was  in  Spain,  and  for  several  years  he  was  employed 
m  wars  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa.  In  1 508  he  took  Velez  de 
Gomera,  largely  by  means  of  a  species  of  floating  battery  which 
he  invented.  In  X509  he  accompanied  Ximenez  in  the  conquest 
of  Oran,  and  did  excellent  service.  Till  1511  he  continued  in 
service  in  Africa,  and  took  Bougie  and  Tripoli  in  1510.  The 
disasters  at  Gerba  and  Kerkenna  did  not  materially  afiFect  his 
rq>tttation.  There  was  some  talk  of  appointing  him  to  command 
the  army  of  the  league  formed  against  the  French  in  1512; 
bat  his  humble  birth  was  thought  to  disqualify  him.  He  was, 
however,  sent  as  a  subordinate  general.  At  the  battle  of  Ravenna 
be  covered  the  orderly  retreat  of  the  Spanish  foot,  and  was 
struck  from  hb  horse  by  a  shot  which  failed  to  pierce  his  armour. 
Being  taken  prisoner  by  the  French,  he  was  sent  to  the  Castle 
of  L^hes.  Ferdinand,  whom  the  soldiers  called  an  Aragonese 
skinflint,  would  not  pay  his  ransom,  and  after  three  years  of 
imprisonment  he  entered  the  service  of  Francis  I.  in  a  pique. 
The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  as  a  French  officer.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  at  the  battle  of 
Marignano,  by  the  taking  of  the  citadel  of  Milan,  and  in  the  long 
siege  of  Brescia.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Pa  via,  and  in  1522 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Genoa  by  his  own  countrymen.  He  was 
confimd  at  Naples  till  the  peace  of  1 526,  but  beyond  the  confisca- 
tion of  his  estate  at  Olivetto  no  punishment  was  inflicted  for  his 
treason.  His  last  service  waa.in  the  disastrous  expedition  of 
Laotrec  to  Naples  in  1527,  which  was  ruined  by  the  plague.  He 
died  near  the  end  of  1528. 

A  fife  of  Navarro  by  Don  Martin  de  los  Heros.  is  published  In  the 
DxmuKtn  imUUos  para  la  Historia  de  Espailat  voL  xxv.  (Madrid. 
i8M)- 

■AV^  ecdestastically  considered,  that  part  of  a  church 
appropriated  to  the  laity  as  distinguished  from  the  chancel, 


the  choir  or  the  presbytery,  reserved  for  the  deigy.  In  a  X4th- 
century  letter  (quoted  in  Gasquet's  Parish  Life  in  Medieval 
England,  1906,  p.  45)  from  a  bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield 
to  one  of  his  clergy,  the  reason  for  this  appropriation  is  given. 
"  Not  only  the  decrees  of  the  holy  fathers  but  the  approved 
existing  customs  of  the  Church  order  that  the  place  in  which 
the  clerks  sing  and  serve  God  according  to  their  offices  be 
divided  by  screens  from  that  in  which  the  laity  devoutly  pray. 
In  this  way  the  nave  of  the  church  ...  is  alone  to  be  open  to 
lay  people,  in  order  that,  in  the  time  of  divine  service,  clerics 
be  not  mixed  up  with  lay  people,  and  more  espedaUy  with  women , 
nor  have  communication  with  them,  for  in  this  way  devotion 
may  be  easily  diminished."  The  word  "  nave "  has  been 
generally  derived  from  Lat.  naviSf  ship.  Du  Cange  {Glossarium, 
s.v.  *'  Navis  ")  quotes  from  the  Ckronicon  Moriniacense,  of  the 
X2th  century,  as  to  the  popular  origin  of  the  name,  Exterius 
etiam  tabemaculumf  quod  ecclesiae  navis  a  populo  vocatur  .... 
Salmasius  in  his  commentary  on  Solinus  (1629)  finds  the  origin 
in  the  resemblance  of  the  vaulted  roof  to  the  leeel  of  a  ship,  and 
refers  to  Sallust  {Jugurtka,  18.  8)  where  is  noticed  a  similar 
resemblance  in  the  huts  {mapalia)  of  the  Numidlans.  The  use 
of  the  word  navis  may,  however,  be  due  to*the  early  adoption 
of  the  "  ship  "  as  a  symbol  of  the  church  (see  Skeat's  note  on 
Piers  Plowman,  xl.  32).  The  Greek  vaAs,  Attic  Ptus  (ralciy, 
to  dwell),  the  inner  shrine  of  a  Greek  temple,  the  cetla,  has  also 
been  suggested  as  the  real  origin  of  the  word.  This  derivative 
must  presume  a  Utinized  corruption  into  navis,  for^the  early 
application  of  the  word  ifor  ship  to  this  part  of  a  church  building 
is  undoubted.' 

Architecturally  considered  the  nave  is  the  central  and  principal 
part  of  a  church,  extending  from  the  main  front  to  the  transepts, 
or  to  the  choir  or  chancel  in  the  absence  of  transepts.  When 
the  nave  is  flanked  by  aisles,  light  is  admitted  to  the  church 
through  clerestory  windows,  some  of  the  most  ancient  examples 
being  the  basilica  at  Bethlehem  and  the  church  of  St  Ellas, 
at  Thessalonica,  both  of  the  5th  century;  numerous  churches 
in  Rome;  and  in  the  6th  century  the  two  great  basilicas  at 
Ravenna;  in  all  these  cases  the  sUls  of  the  clerestory  windows 
were  raised  sufficiently  to  allow  of  a  sloping  roof  over  the  side 
aisles.  When,  however,  a  gallery  was  carried  above  the  side 
aisles,  another  division  was  required,  which  is  known  as  the 
triforium,  and  this  subdivision  was  retained  in  the  nave  even 
when  it  formed  a  passage  only  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 
In  Late  Gothic  work  in  England,  the  triforium  was  suppressed 
altogether  to  give  more  space  for  the  clerestory  windows,  and 
roofs  of  low  pitch  were  provided  over  the  side  ^ea. 

The  longest  nave  in  England  is  that  of  St  Albans  (300  ft.),  in 
which  there  aie  thirteen  nave  arches  or  bays  on  each  side:  in 
Winchester  (264  ft.)  there  are  twelve  bays;  in  Norwich  (250ft.) 
fourteen;  Peterborough  (226  ft.)  eleven:  and  Ely  (203  ft.)  twelve 
bays.  Most  of  these  dimensions  are  in  excess  of  those  of  the  French 
cathedrals:  Bourges  is  300  ft.  long,  but  as  there  are  no  transepts 
this  dimension  includes  nave  and  choir.  Quny  was  230  ft.  with 
eleven  bays;  Reims  is  235  ft.  with  ten  bays;  Paris  170  ft.  with  ten 
bays:  Amiens  160  with  ten  bays;  and  St  Ouen.  Rouen,  200  ft.  with 
ten  bays.  In  (kmuny  the  nave  of  Cologne  cathedral  is  only  190  ft., 
including  the  two  bays  between  the  towers.  The  cathedral  at 
Se\ille  in  Spain  is  300  ft.  long,  with  only  five  bays.  In  luty  the 
cathedral  at  Milan  b  270  ft.  long  with  nine  bays;  at  Florence.  250  ft. 
long  with  only  four  bays;  and  St  Peter's  in  Rome  300  ft.  long  with 
four  bays.  (5n  the  other  hand,  the  vaults  in  the  nave  of  the  con- 
tinental cathedrals  are  far  higher  than  those  in  England,  that  of 
Westminster  Abbey  being  only  103  ft.  high,  whilst  the  choir  of 
Beauvais  is  150  ft.  The  result  is  that  the  naves  of  the  English 
cathedrals  not  only  are  longer  in  actual  dimensions,  but  appear 
much  longer  in  consequence  01  their  inferior  height. 

>  Vessels  resembling  boats  or  ships  are  familiar  in  medieval  art 
and  later.  Thus  "  Incense-boats  "  (navettes)  somewhat  of  this  shape 
are  found  in  I2th-Gentuiy  sculptures.  By  the  16th  century  they 
approximated  still  more  closely  to  a  model  of  a  ship.  A  large  vessel, 
also  in  the  shape  of  a  boat  or  ship,  and  known  as  a  ff«f,  was  used  at 
the  table  of  princes  and  great  pereonaees  to  contain  the  knives, 
spoons.  &c.  Some  very  elaborate  examples  of  these  survix-c.  such  as 
tne  15th-century  i»*f  of  St  Ursula  in  the  treasure  of  the  cathedral  at 
Reims,  and  that  of  (Hiaries  V.  of  France  in  the  Mus*e  Cluny.  A 
16th-century  nef,  adapted  for  use  as  a  cup.  is  in  the  Franks  Collection 
at  the  British  Museum.    (See  Drinking  Vessels.) 
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NAVEL  ( 0.  Eng.  najda^  a  word  common  to  Teutonic  languages; 
cf.  Ger.  Nabd,  Swed.  najvd\  the  Sanskrit  is.  ndbkUa;  the 
English  root  is  also  seen  in  '*  nave,"  the  hub  oif  a  wheel),  in 
anatomy,  the  umbilicus  (Gr.  6/i0aX6f),  the  depression  in  the 
abdomen  which  indicates  the  point  through  which  the  embryo 
mammal  obtained  nourishment  from  its  mother  (see  Anatomy: 
section  Superficial  and  Artistic). 

NAVIGATION  (from  Lat.  navis,  ship,  and  agere^  to  move),  the 
sdence  or  art  of  conducting  a  ship  across  the  seas.  The  term 
is  also  popularly  used  by  analogy  of  boats  on  rivers,  &c.,  and  of 
flying-machines  or  similar  methods  of  locom6tion.  Navigation, 
as  an  art  applied  properly  to  ships,  is  technically  used  in  the 
restricted  sense  dealt  with  below,  and  has  therefore  to  be 
distinguished  from  "seamanship"  (qv.),  or  the  general 
methods  of  rigging  a  ship  (see  Rigging),  or  the  management 
of  sails,  rudder,  &c. 

History. 

The  early  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion is  very  obscure,  and  it  is  more  easy  to  trace  the  gradual 
advance  of  geographical  knowledge  by  its  means  than  the 
growth  of  the  practical  methods  by  which  this  advance  was 
attained.  Among  Western  nations  before  the  introduction  of 
the  mariner's  compass  the  only  practical  means  of  navigating 
ships  was  to  keep  in  sight  of  land,  or  occasionally,  for  short 
distances,  to  direct  the  ship's  course  by  referring  it  to  the  sun 
or  stars;  this  very  rough  mode  of  procedure  failed  in  cloudy 
weather,  and  even  in  short  voyages  in  the  Mediterranean  in 
such  drcumstanccs  the  navigator  generally  became  hopelessly 
bewildered  as  to  bis  position. 

Over  the  China  Sea  and, Indian  Ocean  the  steadiness  in  direc- 
tion of  the  monsoons  was  very  soon  observed,  and  by  running 
directly  before  the  wind  vessels  in  those  localities  were  able  to 
traverse  long  distances  out  of  sight  of  land  in  opposite  directions 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  aided  in  some  cases  by  a  rough 
compass  iq.v.).  But  it  is  surprising  when  we  read  of  the  progress 
made  among  the  andents  in  fixing  positions  on  shore  by  practical 
astronomy  that  so  many  years  should  have  passed  without  its 
application  to  solving  exactly  the  same  problems  at  sea,  but 
this  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  difficulty  of  devising 
instrdments  for  use  on  the  unsteady  platform  of  a  ship,  coupled 
with  the  lack  of  sdentific  education  among  tho^K  who  would 
have  to  use  them. 

The  assodation  of  commerdal  activity  and  nautical  progress 
shown  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  early  part  of  the  1 5th  century 
marked  an  epoch  of  distinct  progress  in  the  methods  of  practiciJ 
navigation,  and  initiated  that  steady  improvement  which  in 
the  3oth  century  has  raised  the  art  of  navigation  almost  to  the 
position  of  an  exact  sdence.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Portuguese 
exploring  expeditions,  sent  out  by  Prince  Henry,  generally 
known  as  the  "  Navigator,"  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Azores  in  1419,  the  rediscovery  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  in 
1447  and  of  Sierra  Leone  in  1460,  navigation  had  been  conducted 
in  the  most  rude,  uncertain  and  dangerous  manner  it  is  possible 
to  conceive.  Many  years  had  passed  without  the  least  improve- 
ment being  introduced,  except  the  application  of  the  magnetic 
needle  about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  (see  Coupass 
and  Magnetism).  Prince  Henry  did  all  in  his  power  to  bring 
together  and  systematize  the  knowledge  then  obtainable  upon 
nautical  affairs,  and  also  established  an-  observatory  at  Sagres 
(near  Cape  St  Vincent)  in  order  to  obtain  more  accurate  tables 
of  the  declination  of  the  sun.  John  II.,  who  ascended  the  throne 
of  Portugal  in  1481,  followed  up  the  good  work.  He  employed 
Roderick  and  Joseph,  his  physicians,  with  Martin  de  Bohemia, 
from  Fayal,  to  act  as  a  committee  on  navigation.  They  calcu- 
lated tables  of  the  sun's  declination,  and  improved  the  astrolabe, 
recommending  it  as  more  convenient  than  the  cross-staff.  The 
Ordenanxas  of  the  Spanish  coundl  of  the  Indies  record  the  course 
of  instruction  prescribed  at  this  time  for  pilots;  it  included  the 
De  Sphaera  Mundi  of  Sacrobosco,  the  spherical  triangles  of 
Regiomontanus,  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy,  the  use  of  the  astrolabe 
and  its  mechanism,  the  adjustments  o!  instruments,  cartography 
and  the  methods  of  observing  the  movements  of  heavenly  bodies 


The  then  backward  state  of  navigation  is  best  understood  from  a 
sl^tch  of  the  few  rude  appliances  which  the  mariner  had,  and  even 
these  were  only  intended  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  latitude. 
The  mystery  of  finding  the  longitude  proved  unfathomable  for  many 
vears  after  the  time  of  the  Armada,  and  the  very  inaccurate  know- 
ledge existing  of  the  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  themselves  fully 
justified  the  quaintly  expressed  advice  given  in  a  nautical  work  « 
repute  at  the  time,  where  the  writer  observes,  "  Now  there  be  some 
that  arc  very  inquisitive  to  have  a  way  to  get  the  longitude,  but  that 
is  too  tedious  for  seamen,  since  it  requireth  the  deep  knowledge  of 
astronomy,  wherefore  I  would  not  have  any  man  think  that  the 
longitude  is  to  be  found  at  sea  by  any  instrument ;  so  let  00  seamen 
trouble  themselves  with  any  such  rule,  but  (according  to  their 
accu^omed  manner)  let  them  keep  a  perfect  account  anoreckonins 
of  the  way  of  their  ship."-  Such  record  of  the  "  way  of  the  ship 
appears  to  have  been  then  and  for  many  years  later  recordedTin 
cnalk  on  a  wooden  board  (log  board),  which  folded  like  a  book,  and 
from  which  each  day  a  position  for  the  ship  was  deduced,  or  from 
which  the  more  careful  made  abstracts  into  what  was  termed  the 
"  journal." 

A  compass,  a  cross-staff  or  astrolabe,  a  fairly  good  taMe  of  the 
sun's  declination,  a  correction  for  the  altitude  of  the  pde  star,  and 
occasionally  a  very  incorrect  chart  formed  all  the  appliances  of  a 
navirator  in  the  time  of  Columbus.  For  a  knowledge  of  the  speed  of 
the  ship  one  of  the  earliest  methods  of  actual  measurement  in  use 
was  by  what  was  known  as  the  "  Dutchman's  log,"  which  consisted 
in  throwing  into  the  water,  from  the  bows  of  tne  Ship,  something 
which  would  float,  and  noting  the  interval  between  its  apparently 
drifting  past  two  observers  standing  on  the  deck  at  a  known  distance 
apart.  No  other  method  is  mentioned  until  1577,  when  a  line  was 
attached  to  a  small  log  of  wood,  which  was  thrown  overboaid,  and 
the  lensth  measured  which  was  carried  over  in  a  certain  interval  of 
time ;  tms  interval  of  time  was,  we  read,  generally  obtained  by  the 
repetition  of  certain  sentences,  which  were  repeated  twice  if  the  ship 
were  only  moving  slowly.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  words  of  this 
ancient  uiibboletn  are  unknown.  Thb  b  mentioned  by  Purchas  as 
being  in  occasional  lise  in  1607,  but  the  more  usual  method  (as  we 
tnddentallv  see  in  the  voyages  of  Columbus)  was  to  estimate  or  guest 
the  rate  01  progress.  It  was  customary  by  one  or  other  of  these 
methods  to  determine  the  speed  of  a  ship  every  two  hours,  "  royal  *' 
ships  and  those  with  very  careful  captains  doing  so  evenr  nour. 
When  a  vessel  had  been  on  various  courses  during  the  two  hours,  a 
record  of  the  duration  on  each  was  usually  kept  by  the  helmsman  on 
a  traverse  board,  which  consisted  oi  a  board  havii^  3a  radial  Unes 
drawn  on  it  representing  the  points  of  the  compass,  with  holes  at 
various  distances  from  the  centre,  into  which  pegs  were  inserted,  the 
mean  or  average  course  being  that  entered  on  the  log  board.  . 

Some  idea  01  the  speed  of  ordinary  ships  in  those  days  may  be 
gathdifed  from  an  observation  in  I5<i  of  a  **  certain  shipp  whidi, 
without  ever  strildng  sail,  arrived  at  Naples  from  Drepana,  in  Sidly, 
in  37  hours"  (a  distance  of  300  m.);  the  writer  accountii^  for 
"  such  swift  motion,  which  to  the  common  sort  of  man  aeemetb 
incredible,"  by  the  fact  of  the  occurrence  of  "  violent  floods  and 
outrageous  winds."  In  1578  we  find  in  Bourne's  Imentions  ami 
Devices  a  description  of  a  proposed  patent  log  for  recording  a  vessel's 
speed,  the  idea  (as  far  as  we  can  gather  from  iu  vague  description) 
bring  to  register  the  revolutions  of  a  wheel  enclosed  m  a  case  towed 
astern  of  a  ship  (see  Log). 

Whether  the  property  of  the  lodestone  was  independently  dis- 
covered in  Europe  or  introduced  from  the  East,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  generally  utilized  in  Europe  earlier  than  about  a.D.  1400 
(see  Compass).  In  Europe  the  card  or  "  flie  "  appears  to  have  been 
attached  to  the  magnet  from  the  first,  and  the  whoke  suspended  as 
now  in  gimbal -rings  within  the  "  bittade,"  or,  as  we  now  spell  the 
word,  "  ninnacle.  The  direction  of  a  ship's  head  by  compass  was 
termed  how  she  "  capes."  From  the  accounts  extant  of  the  stores 
supplied  to  ships  in  1588,  they  appear  to  have  usually  had  two 
compasses,  costing  3s.  4d.  each,  which  were  kept  in  charge  by  the 
boatswain.  The  tact  that  the  north  point  of  a  compass  does  not,  in 
most  places.  p<»nt  to  the  true  pole  but  eastward  or  westward  of  «t« 
by  an  amount  which  is  termed  by  sailors  "  variation."  appean  to 
have  been  noticed  at  an  early  date;  but  that  the  amount  of  variatioo 
varied  in  different  localities  appears  to  have  been  first  observed  by 
either  Columbus  or  Cabot  about  1490.  and  we  find  it  used  to  be  the 
practice  to  ascertain  this  error  when  at  sea  either  from  a  bearing  ol 
the  pole  star,  or  by  taking  a  mean  of  the  compass  bearinf^s  of  the  son 
at  both  rising  and  setting,  the  deviation  of  the  compass  in  the  ships 
of  those  days  bang  too  small  a  quantity  to  be  generally  noticra. 
though  there  is  a  very  sugeestivc  remark  on  the  eHcct  of  moving  the 
position  of  any  iron  placed  near  a  compass,  by  a  Captain  Stormy  of 
Bristd  in  16^9.  In  order,  partially  to  obviate  tne  error  of  the 
compass  (vanation),  the  magnets,  which  usually  consisted  of  two 
steel  wires  joined  at  both  ends  and  opened  out  in  tne  middle,  were  not 
placed  under  the  north  and  south  line  <A  the  compass  card,  but  with 
the  ends  about  a  point  eastward  of  north  and  westward  of  south,  the 
variation  in  London  when  first  observed  in  1580  being  about  11*  £.; 
the  change  of  the  variation  year  by  year  at  the  same  base  was  first 
noted  by  Gcllibrand  in  1635. 

The  ''^  cross-staff  "  appears  to  have  been  used  by  astronomers  at  a 
very  earty  period      *ia  aubaequently  by  seamen  for  nwasuring 
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■r  any  on  Ihe  MiH  wu  about  1 1  in.  njuuc  lod  16  in.  long.  The 
mm  wu  made  to  St  doKly  ud  la  ilidc  upon  the  (UII  it  rithi 
uiln;  Itt  lesEth  na  1  little  ovs  i&  in.  K  u  tn  *llow  tbe  "  piauls  " 
«  Btku  ID  be  plaotd  exactly  >6  in.  apart.  A  (ifht  wae  alio  fixed  on 
Iki  «d  of  the  itan  (or  Ibe  eye  to  looli  through  »  a*  to  lee  both  thoae 

ti  su  made  li]i  dcHxiHu^tbe  anglei  on  >  table,  and  laying  the  naff 
urn  it  (fig.  1).  Tbe  BcaK  ol  degree*  waa  markHl  on  tbr  upper  Ikb. 
AJltfwanu  aborter  croaaei  vere  introdiKodi  »  that  unaller  angles 
-   "    tie    taken    by 


each  a  inuU  hole,  both  exactly 

ct  cunfideiice,  aa  dfhu.fbt  tlie 

■v       The  punter  nK-vHTapoil 

ccntn  the  Hie  o( 

\   a  gai^iiulll.    When  tte 
\  pended  t^  pointer  wu  dl 

e«e! 

by  hand  to 

— ]  the  object.  V«l   the  tagi 

read 

"77  quad^nl  only.     Some  y^ 

later 

the  oppotlle 

a/   Quadrani   vai  ilu   graduated, 
7     benefit  d  a  Kcond  reading.    The 

If*™ 

tued  by  Va-o  da  Gama' 

Hope 

m  MW?^ 

the   nlovemenrol   a   ihip 

rendered  accuracy 

npoea-ble.  and 

the  liability  l»er.or«a.incr^ 

cdby 

rthmobn 

by  a 

rim  oaucd 

?iw 

ude,  VKJ  t1>e  third 

iwfcat  night  by^nde of  tb. 

pole 

■tar  taken  by 

(iliity  insrument 

^•'^.■'■"5™;!^.A«.^ 

B  ta  the  cetelUtioii  «(  Ibe  "  Little  Bear  "  lanhetl  fi 
POK  (bnm  ai  the  Fore  and  Hind  suanji)  Ibe  poBtuo  d  the  pole 
■car  with  RfanI  to  the  ptde  ctHild  be  infcn^.  and  tablea  vere  drawn 
Dp  temcd  the  "  Re^rnent  of  the  Pole  ^ar,"  ahowing  for  eight 

C'tioaie  of  the  fuaraa  how  much  ehould  he  added  or  aubtracted 
1  the  altitndeof  the  pole  nai^thua.  "  when  the  luarda  are  in  the 
K.W.  bearing  Iromeach  other  north  and  aouih  add  hall  a  degree," 
or.  The  tcarinsa  of  the  guard*,  and  alio  rouglily  the  hour  of  tlv 
ligbt.  we  lound  by  the  nocturnal,  fim  deacribed  by  M,  Coigoet  in 


The  docmmal  (fig.  3^  cdaKKnl  of  t 


ro  corrantric  circular  platei, 
ind  divided  into  twelve  equal 
'   being 


£".' 

noiu'!" 

;",',';,"; ;:;,',' ,';''■',', 

11.  .Jge;  the  ho 

lie",. .,; 

.1,,.  .V  r-d  o( 

r.l^rt  WM.  roughly 

-■■'n^lly^'.enUJ 

th-   :  ... 

I'v'^'oiM^iii'ii'nj'a 

ned  with  a  round  hole.    To  uae  the 

ie  day  of  the  month  of  obarrvation, 
t  plane  roughly  parallel  to  the  equi- 
:  otaerver  looKlng  at  the  pole  atar 
od  turning  the  long  central  Index  bar 


;  Iben  imperfect  hiHW- 


I  the  gtobei.    Hia  booh  n 


bttween   tbc  mooa   and   a   star  as 

ing  the  longilude;  but  (hi*  (though 

alter  Into  the  tsetbod  l«btiically  ' 

thit  time  ol  no  practical  luc  owiii( 

ledge  ol  the  true  poaltioni  of  (be  moon  ana  iiua  ana  ine  oon- 

ciiiiencc  of  inatrumenial  nwani  by  which  luch  diatanoa  could 

be  meaiured  with  the  neccuuy  accuracy.  . 

Thirty-eight  yeara  after  the  diacoveiy  of  Amnk*.  when 
long  voyage!  had  becomE  compontively  common,  R.  Cemnut 

^_.., .^^  ^^  cosmogony,  with  (be  use 

tprised  much  valuable  informalioQ 
to  manncii  ot  mat  day,  and  wat  tnnslated  into  French  £fly 
yean  later  (ijSi)  by  Claude  de  Boasifar.  The  ailronomical 
lyttem  adoplcd  ii  that  of  Ptolemy.  The  following  are  some 
o(  the  points  of  interest  relatii\g  to  navigation.  There  is  1  good 
description  of  tbc  sphere  and  Iti  circls;  the  obliquily  of  the 
ecliptic  is  given  aa  ij°  jo'.    The  distance  betiireen  the  mtiMiani 

longitude  b  to  be  found  by  eclipses  of  the  moon  and  conjunctions, 
and  reckoned  from  the  Fortunate  Islands  (Aiorca).  Latitude 
should  be  mctuuRtl  from  tbc  etiualor,  not  from  the  ecliptic, 
"  aa  Cinrciui  says."  The  use  of  globes  is  vny  thoroughly  and 
correctly  eipLaJiKd.  The  icale  for  measuring  distajicei  wai 
placed  on  the  equator,  sod  ij  CctDian  leagues,  01  60  Italian 
leagues,  were  to  be  conaidered  equal  to  one  degree.  The  Ilalian 
league  was  S  stadia,  or  1000  potea.  theretoic  the  degree  is  taken 
much  too  imalL  We  are  told  that,  on  plane  charts,  mariner* 
drew  tines  from  various  centre!  (>.*.  cumpass  courses),  which 
were  very  useful  since  the  virtue  of  the  kjdeatonc  bad  become 
lust  be  remembered  that  paialle!  nJm  were 
,  being  invented  by  Mordente  in  1 5S4.  Such  a  conf  unon 
of  Una  baa  been  continued  upon  sea  chsru  till  comparatively 
recently,  (jemma  gives  rules  lor  finding  the  course  and  distajKC 
conectTy,  except  that  he  treats  diEerence  of  longitude  is 
departure.  For  instance,  if  the  diSErence  of  latitude  and 
difference  of  longitude  are  equal,  the  course  prvacribed  ia  between 
the  two  principal  winds— that  is,  45*.    He  points  out  that  the 

Ihey  do  not  fallow  the  great  circle,  and  that  distances  cnuld  be 
conectly  measuredonlhcglobetbanon  charts.   Thelideii 


in  the 
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RpKwnt  tbe  potttioni  ucoidinf 
the  longiludi  From  the  wcMtrn  tiir 
ii  5*  S'  futbet  nM.) 

Alcnndrii  .  ji*  tf  N.    (jl*  IjT     6o»j(/E.  tss*  iSt 

Atbaa    .     .  J7    13  Gj  S»(      S>  45        U9  *6) 

Babylui.     .  3S     0  &  33)      79     o        (70  ^1) 

DinuK  .     .  M   30  &  ai)      44    ij         («   3*) 

Londoa  .     .  J»     3  Ci'   3')      '9    'S  ' 

Milu     ..MO  Gs   43)      3*  43 

Rome     .     .  4>    :<■  (41   54)     3^  10 

The  latitude  of  C*pc  Oai  ii  ^vcn  34'  is  error,  and  the 

longitude  4l*i  (be  Sdlly  blondi  an  giveo  with  an  error  of 

one  degm  in  Ulilude  and  r°  10'  in  longitude;  while  Madeira 

ia  placed  s'  8'  loo  far  uuth  and  4*  Jo'  too  (»i  mM,  and  C»pc 

St  Vincent  1°  as'  loo  far  loulh  and  6*  loo  far  weal. 

In  1JJ4  Gemma  produced  an  "  ulroDoiiiiul  ring,"  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  secretary  ol  iLe  lung  of  Hungary.  He  admitted 
that  it  wat  not  entirely  his  own  inveniion,  but  asscned  chat 
it  could  accomf^Ish  all  that  bad  been  said  oF  quadrants,  cylinders 
and  astrolabes— also  that  it  was  a  pretty  ornament,  worthy 
of  a  prince.    As  it  diqjUyed  great  ingenuity,  and  was  Followed 


li 

doiDi  rou(Kly  all 


Id  the  Uiiit 


....  iiutrumentfoculdnianKlctcan.  ^u>.to 
he  ugli"  C,  C  to  the  place  of  the  sun  in  Ihe 
in-ir  ?,u  ii  <»>»cDut.  with  II  o'clock.   Look 
till  the  treatttt 

iteifas'sIoiiE"*! 


. ih.it  Ibe  ^. 

(hrouEb  the  lifbts  and 

elevation  i>  aiuiiwd ;  i-_ ^   ...., —  - 

ension  will  be  the  latitude.    Tbe  figuR  is  represented  as  sluni 
.  40*.  ^Iher  north  or  xuth.    To  hnd  the  hour  of  the  day, 

latitude  and  declination  beijig  known;  the  sights  C,  C  be= 

Ihe  declination  m  brfoie.  and  the  euspciwon  on  the  latitudi 

equiDoclial  curie  will  India 


e  wuL  inaicate  ine  time,  wnue 

There  Is  In  tbe  miueura  attached  to  tbe  I 
at  Greenwich  an  Inslnunent  described  aa 
astrolabe.  It  Is  not  an  astrolabe,  but  ma; 
oF  astronomical  rings  aa  Invented  by  Gemma  with  additions, 
probably  of  a  Uler  date.  Jl  hai  the  appearance  oF  a  large  gold 
watch,  aboul  li  in.  In  diameter,  and  corUins  several  p"  "- 


ill  back  or 


0  with  a  graduated  quadri 
ix  let  to  the  latitude  of  ifae  place.    Thi 
and  in  hour  circle.     It  is  very  neat,  b 
use,  and  may  be  simply  an  ornament  representing  a  larger 
bulrumenl.    Tliere  b  a  table  ol  latitudes  engraved  bidde  one 
lid:  that  given  for  London  b  31°  n'.  about  3  m.  loo  tnocb. 
Tbougb  clocks  are  mentioned  m  14B4  u  naat  ioventiuu, 


itcbei  were  unknown  till  about  1 5jo,  when  Ccmna  wba)  the 
30F  utiUaing  tbem  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  difference 
longitude  between  two  places  by  a  comparison  between  their 
^  times  at  the  same  instant.  They  were  loo  inaccurate, 
wever,  10  be  of  practical  use,  and  their  advocate  proposed 
conect  Ibera  by  waler-clocks  or  sand-clocks.  For  lougb 
purposes  of  keeping  lime  on  board  ship  saud  glasses  wefc  em* 
ployed,  and  it  is  curious  10  note  that  hour  and  half-hour  glasiei 
Ere  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  Briliih  Navy  until  i83fr  The 
Iter  margin  oF  Ihe  compass  card  was  early  divided  inlo  Iwenty- 
ur  equal  parts  numbered  as  hours  until  Ihe  error  of  tbva 
rlermining  lime  by  ihc  bearings  oF  tbe  lun  was  pointed  out 

~  ■      -'    lei  (Nonius),  cosmographer  to  the  king 

points  of  uavigalion.    He  recognized  the  errors  in  plane  charts, 

rectify  Ibem.    Among  many  astronomical  problems 

for  finding  the  laiilude  of  a  place  by  knowing  the 

.  and  altitude  nben  on    two   bearings,    not 

40°  apart.    Gemma  did  a  similai  thing  with  two  tian; 

the  problem  now  known  as  a  '•  double  altitude  "  1 


very  old  one.     ll  o 


icchanically  solved  cm  a  large 


globe  within  a  dcgrei 

.  ToNunahasbeenetiDi 

Ihe  present  mode  0 

reading  ihe  eiacl  angle 

on  a  sealant,  tbe 

scaled 

is  due,  however. 

oVeroi 

r  nearly  a 

hundred  years  laler.    The 

he  scale 

which  N 

nci  published  in  IS4i  w 

as  the  following. 

faUnte 

uadt«,i  was  furnished  wi 

h  forty -five  con- 

ceniric segments,  or  scales,  Ihe  outer  grid 

ned  to  «o*,  the 

others  10 

ig,  &S,  S7,  &c.,  diviiioDS.    As  ihe 

£ne  edge  of  tbe 

poinler 

(tacbed  1 

divisions 

Bfleenth  division 

on  the  siitb  scale. 

hen  the  angle  was  If  oF 

90"-is*S»'sli'- 

Tbbwas 

alaborioi 

s  method;  Tycho  Brahe 

ricd  it,  but  aban- 

doned  it 

of  the  diagonal  lines  ther 

anditiU 

oundona 

scales  ol  equal  parts. 

le  Medini 


dolid.  dedicated  to  Don  Philippo.princeoFSpairi 

be  the  first  book  ever  publi)Jied  professedly  entirdy  on  naviga- 
in.  It  was  soon  IransUled  into  French  and  Italian,  and  many 
ars  afler  inlo  English  hy  John  Frampton.  Though  this  pT^ 
after  the  death  of  Copemiqm, 


n  oF  the  1 
tiFaw 


[  oF  Ptolen 


Theg 


lie,  and  part  of 
re  of  the  chart. 


incorrect.  A  scale  of  equal  parts,  n 
eilends  from  the  equator  to  wha 
75*  of  latitude;  by  Ihb  scale  London  would  be  in  S5*  instead 
of  51)°,  Lisbon  in  jtI*  instead  of  ifT  41'.  The  equiior  ia  made 
to  pass  along  tbe  coast  of  Guinea,  bistead  oF  beli^g  ovei  four 
degrees  (aither  south.  Tbe  Gulf  of  Guinea  eiiendi  14*  loo 
far  east,  and  Meaico  b  much  too  far  wctl.  Though  there  are 
many  vertical  lines  on  the  chart  at  unequal  distances  they  do 
not  reprcient  meridians;  and  there  b  no  indicaticm  of  longi< 
lude.  A  scale  of  600  leagues  b  given  (German  leagues,  fifteen 
10  a  degree).  By  this  suk  the  distance  between  Lbboo  and 
Ibe  city  of  MeidcD  b  1740  leagues,  or  6g6o  miles;  by  Ibe  vertical 
scale  of  degrees  it  would  be  aboul  tbe  same;  whereas  the  actual 
distance  b4Sio miles.  HerelwogreatwanUbecotneapparent — 
a  knowledge  of  Ibe  actual  length  of  any  arc,  and  the  means 
of  representing  the  surface  of  the  ghibe  on  flat  paper.  There 
is  a  table  of  Ihe  sun's  dedinaliou  to  minutes;  on  June  nib  and 
December  iilh  (o.s.)  ll  was  given  41  JJ°  33'-  The  directions 
For  finding  the  latitude  by  the  pole  thi  and  pomters  appear 
good.  For  general  aatronomical  Inbimation  tbe  book  b  Inierioi 
to  (hat  oF  Gemma. 

In  TJ56  Martin  Cortes  published  at  SevtUe  itrtc  it  isasifv. 
He  gives  a  good  drawing  of  the  cross-slaS  and  astnilabe,  also 
a  table  of  tbe  sun's  declination  for  four  yean  (the  greatest  vahie 
bang  ]]*  J]*).  *nd  a  calendar  of  sdnts'  days.  The  motions 
of  ihe  heavens  are  described  accordbig  lo  the  notions  then 
prevalenl,  ihe  earth  tieisg  con^dered  u  filed.    He  tecommeods 
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the  altitude  of  the  pole  being  found  frequently,  as  the  esti- 
mated distance  run  was  imperfect.  He  devised  an  instrument 
whereby  to  tell  the  hour,  the  direction  of  the  ship's  head,  and 
where  the  sun  would  set.  A  very  correct  table  is  given  of  the 
distances  between  the  meridians  at  every  degree  of  latitude, 
whereby  a  seaman  could  easily  reduce  the  difference  of  longitude* 
to  departure.  In  the  rules  for  finding  the  latitude  by  the 
pole  star,  that  star  is  supposed  to  be  3'  from  the  pole.  Martin 
Cortes  attributes  the  tides  entirely  to  the  influence  of  the  moon, 
and  gives  instructions  for  finding  the  time  of  high  water  at  Cadiz, 
when  by  means  of  a  card  with  the  moon's  age  on  it,  revolving 
within  a  circle  showing  the  hours  and  minutes,  the  time  of  high 
water  at  any  other  place  for  which  it  was  set  would  be  indicated. 
Directions  are  given  for  making  a  compass  similar  to  those  then 
in  common  use^  also  for  ascertaining  and  allowing  for  the  varia- 
tion. The  east  b  here  spoken  of  as  the  principal  point,  and 
marked  by  a  cross. 

The  third  part  of  Martin  Cortcs's  work  is  upon  charts;  he 
laments  that  wise  men  do  not  produce  some  that  are  correct, 
and  that  pilots  and  mariners  will  use  plane  charts  which  are 
not  true.  In  the  Mediterranean  and  "  Channel  of  Flanders" 
the  want  of  good  charts  is  (he  says)  less  inconvenient,  as  they 
do  not  navigate  by  the  altitude  of  the  pole. 

As  aoine  subsequent  writers  have  attributed  to  Cortes  the  credit 
of  first  thinking  of  the  enlar^ment  of  the. degrees  of  latitude  on 
Mcrcator's  principle,  his  precise  words  may  be  cited.  In  making  a 
chart,  it  is  recommended  to  choose  a  well-known  place  near  the 
centre  of  the  intended  chart,  such  as  Cape  St  Vincent,  which  call 
37*1 "  and  f roM  thence  towards  the  Arctic  pole  the  degrees  increase ; 
and  from  thence  to  the  equinoctial  line  they  go  on  decreasing,  and 
from  the  line  to  the  Antarctic  pole  increasing."  It  would  appear 
at  (nt  tight  that  this  implied  that  the  degrees  increased  in  length  as 
well  as  bnng  called  by  a  higher  number,  but  a  specimen  chart  m  the 
book  does  not  justify  that  conclusion.  It  is  from  34*  to  ao%  and  the 
<£visioiis  are  unequal,  but  evidently  by  accident,  as  the  highest  and 
lowest  are  the  kmgest.  He  states  that  the  Spanish  scale  was  formed 
bv  counting  the  Great  Berling  as  3"  from  Cape  St  Vincent  (it  is  under 
2)°).  Twenty  English  leagues  are  equal  to  17I  Spanish  or  25  French, 
and  to  I*  of  latitude.  Cbrtas  was  evidently  at  a  loss  to  know  the 
kiigth  of  a  dcsree,  and  consequently  the  circumference  of  the  globe. 
The  degrees  01  longitude  are  not  laid  down,  but  for  a  first  meridian 
«e  arc  tokl  to  draw  a  vertical  line  "  through  the  Azores,  or  nearer 
Spain,  where  the  chart  is  less  occupied."  It  is  impossible  in  such 
annim^anccs  to  understand  or  check  the  longitudes  assigned  to 
pboes  at  that  period.  Martin  Cortes's  work  was  neld  in  high  estima- 
tion in  England  for  raan^  years,  and  appeared  in  several  translations. 
A  reprint,  with  additions,  of  Richard  Eden's  (1561),  by  John 
Tapp  and  published  in  1609,  gives  an  improved  table  of  the 
sun's  declination  from  1609  to  163^ — the  maximum  value  being 
23*  to  30'.  The  declinations  of  the  pniKJpal  stars,  the  times  of  their 
passing  the  meridian,  and  other  improved  tables,  are  given,  with 
a  very  poor  traverse  table  for  eight  points.  The  cross-staff,  he 
said,  was  in  most  common  use;  but  he  recommends  Wright's  sea 
quadrant. 

Wil£am  Cuningham  published  in  1559  a  book  called  bis 
Astrommical  doss,  in  which  he  teaches  the  making  of  charts 
by  a  central  meridional  line  divided  into  equal  parts,  with  other 
meridians  on  each  side,  distant  at  top  and  bottom  in  proportion 
to  the  departure  at  the  highest  and  lowest  latitude,  for  which 
purpose  a  table  of  departures  is  given  very  correctly  to  the  third 
place  of  sexagesimals.  The  chart  would  be  excellent  were  it  not 
that  the  ponllcls  are  drawn  straight  instead  of  being  curved. 
In  another  example,  which  shows  one-fourth  of  the  sphere,  the 
meridians  and  parallels  are  all  curved;  it  would  be  good  were 
it  wft  that  the  former  are  too  long.  The  hemisphere  is  also 
shown  upon  a  projection  approaching  the  stcreographic;  but 
the  eighteen  meridians  cut  the  equator  at  equal  distances  apart 
instead  of  being  nearer  together  towards  the  primitive.  He 
pves  the  drawing  of  an  instrument  like  an  astrolabe  placed 
horizontally,  divided  into  33  points  and  360  degrees,  and  carrying 
a  small  magnetic  needle  to  be  used  as  a  prismatic  compass, 
or  even  as  a  theodolite. 

In  1581  Michael  Coignet  of  Antwerp  published  sea  charts,  and 
iko  a  small  treatise  in  French,  wherein  he  exposes  the  errors  of 
Medina,  and  was  probably  the  first  who  said  that  rhumb  lines 
form  spirals  roupd  the  pole.  He  published  also  tables  of  declina- 
tion of  the  sun  and  observed  the  gradual  decrease  in  the  obliquity 


of  the  ecliptic.  He  described  a  cross-staff  with  three  transverse 
pieces,  which  was  then  in  common  use  at  sea.  (Coignet  died  in 
1633. 

The  Dutch  published  charts  made  up  as  atlases  as  early  as 
1584,  with  a  treatise  on  navigation  as  an  introduction. 

In  1585  Roderico  Zamorano,  who  was  then  lecturer  at  the  naval 
college  at  Seville,  published  a  concise  and  dearly-written  com- 
pendium of  navigation;  he  follows  Cortes  in  the  desire  to  obtain 
better  charts.  Andres*  Garcia  de  Cespedcs,  the  successor  of 
2^morano  at  Seville,  published  u  treatise  on  navigational  Madrid 
in  1606.  In  1593  Petrus  Plandus  published  his  universal  map, 
containing  the  discoveries  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  and 
towards  the  north  pole.  It  possessed  no  particular  merit;  the 
degrees  of  latitude  are  equal,  but  the  distances  between  the 
meridians  are  varied.  He  made  London  appear  in  51*  33'  N. 
and  long.  33^,  by  which  his  first  meridian  should  have  been 
more  than  3*  east  of  St  MichaeL 

For  Mercator's  great  improvements  in  charts  at  about  this  date 
sec  Map;  from  facsimiles  of  his  early  charts  in  Jomard,  Les 
Monuments  de  la  giof^aphie,  the  followirg  measurements  have 
been  made.  A  general  chart  in  1569  of  North  America,  from 
lat.  35^  to  lat.  79",  is  2  ft.  long  north  and  south,  and  30  in.  wide. 
Another  of  the  same  date,  from  the  equator  to  60**  south  lat. 
is  15-8  in.  long.  The  charts  agree  with  each  other,  a  slight 
allowance  being  made  for  remeasuring.  As  compared  with 
J.  Inman's  table  of  meridional  parts,  the  ^aces  between  the 
parallels  are  all  too  small.  Between  0^  and  10°  the  error  is  8';  at 
so*  it  is  5';  at  30',  16';  at  40®,  39';  at  50',  61';  at  60**,  104'; 
at  70*^,  X58' ;  and  at  79**,  183' — ^that  is,  over  three  degrees  upon 
the  whole  chart.  As  the  measures  are  always  less  than  the 
truth  it  is  possible  that  Mercator  was  afraid  to  give  the  whole. 
In  a  chart  of  Sidly  by  Romoldus  Mercator  in  1589,  on  which 
two  equal  degrees  of  latitude,.  36®  to  38°,  extend  9)  in.,  the 
degree  of  longitude  is  quite  correct  at  one-fourth  from  the  top; 
the  lower  part  is  i  m.  too  long.  One  of  the  north  of  Scotland, 
published  in  159s,  by  Romoldus,  measures  xo|  in.  from  $8*  so' 
to  61" ;  the  divisions  are  quite  equal  and  the  lines  parallel; 
it  is  correct  at  the  centre  only.  A  map  of  Norway,  x  595,  lat.  60" 
to  70^=9!  in.,  has  the  parallels  curved  and  equidistant,  the 
meridians  straight  converging  lines;  the  spaces  between  the 
meridians  at  60®  and  70*  are  quite  correct. 

In  1594  BlundeviUe  published  a  description  of  Mercator's 
charts  and  globes;  he  confesses  to  not  having  known  upon  what 
rule  the  meridians  were  separated  by  Mercator,  unless  upon  such 
a  table  as  that  given  by  Wright,  whose  table  of  meridional  parts 
is  published  in  the  same  book,  also  an  exceUent  table  of  sines, 
tangents  and  secants — the  former  to  seven  figures,  the  latter 
to  eight.  These  are  the  tables  made  originally  by  Re^omontanus 
and  improved  by  Clavius. 

In  X594  the  cdebrated  navigator  John  Davis  published  a 
pamphlet  of  eighty  pages,  in  black  letter,  entitled  The  Seaman's 
SecretSf  in  which  he  proposes  to  give  all  that  is  necessary  for 
sailors — not  for  scholars  on  shore.  He  defines  three  kinds  of 
sailing:  horizontal,  paradoxical  and  great  drcle.  His  horizontal 
sailing  consists  of  short  voyages  which  may  be  delineated  upon 
a  plain  sheet  of  paper.  The  paradoxic^  or  cosmographical 
embraces  longitude,  latitude  and  distance — the  combining  many 
horizontal  courses  into  one  "  infallible  and  true,"  i.e.  what  is 
now  called  traverse  and  Mercator's  sailings.  His  "  paradoxical 
course  "  he  describes  correctly  as  a  rhumb  line  which  is  straight 
on  the  chart  and  a  curve  on  the  globe.  He  points  out  the  errors 
of  the  common  or  plane  chart,  and  promises  if  spared  to  publish 
a  "  paradoxall  chart."  It  is  not  known  whether  such  appeared 
or  not,  but  he  assisted  Wright  in  produdng  his  chart  on  what 
is  known  as  K^ercator's  projection  a  few  years  later.  Great 
drcle  sailing  on  a  globe  is  clearly  described  by  Davis,  and  to 
render  it  more  practicable  he  divides  a  long  dbtance  into  several 
short  rhumb  lines  quite  correctly.  From  the  practice  of 
navigators  in  using  globes  the  prindples  of  such  sailing  were  not 
unknown  at  an  earlier  date;  indeed  it  is  said  that  S.  Cabot 
projected  a  voyage  across  -the  North  Atlantic  on  the  arc  of  a 
great  cirde  in  1495. 
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or  bamd  barboure  II  c^riy  poinlpd  due.  hIh  [he  mode  of  uartaiA- 
toB  thcra  by  EhE  moon's  Aoe.    Atableol  thcnio'idccliruliDailBivCIL 

of  J.  Sudiui.  "Hic  (naiw  ipvcn  nlijc  li  ij^  iB'.  SevEnI  coui«a 
aad  diMBncH.  with  the  mulling  differcdK  of  laliiude  ud  dc- 

Eae  oaly  for  tach  day,  buE  Ihc  t^umiu  are  dTTanged  Hmiluly  to 
dfeHC  of  A  rnodem  log.  Under  the  head  of  rcmarK*  after  leaving 
Bruiti  m  trad.  "  Ibeeooipan  vaiiedci'.  theiouth  point  wetlrard- 
HeUaUltlul  the  lint  irircid Lin  paBcdthiDUEh  Si  Michael.  becauK 

Buied  thcaugh  the  maznelic  pole  ai  wiU  a>  the  polo  d1  tbc  eanh. 
He  nukei  ha  mentian  ot  Metutoc'i  cban  by  name  nor  of  Conee  or 

birtwoahiiiuki  of  the  >un  and  intEimnliate  aiimlith.  atu  1^  t<o 
UCd  Man.  uiin)  a  globe.    There  ia  a  drairing  of  a  quadrant,  vilh  > 

■he  MB.  lOFikina  at  the  boriion  thrnujh  a  Bight  on  the  end  of  llw 

■fhl;  thk,  known  ai  the  back^taft,  wai  an  improveiiient  on  the 
enoHUa.  It  wai  htted  with  a  rellcctor.  and  waa  thui  the  lii« 
nugh  Idea  o(   the   principle  of  itie  quadrant  and  ieilanl.     TIlit 


Edward  Wright,  of  Caiua  CoUegi:,  Cambridge,  pubUihed  in 
ISW  a  valuable  work  enlitled  Certain  Errcri  in  Navitalion 
Dtlcdtd  and  Comxtrd.  One  part  ii  a  translation  fnm  Roderico 
Zsmorano;  there  la  a  diapter  from  Cones  and  one  from  NuDti. 
A  year  later  appeared  his  chart  of  the  world,  upon  which  hoth 
capes  and  the  recent  diicoverics  in  the  East  India  and  America 
are  laid  down  truthfully  and  scicnliUcaUy,  as  weU  as  hii  know- 
ledge of  their  latitudes  and  longitudes  would  admit.  Just  the 
northern  eittemity  of  Amlralia.  is  ihown. 

Wright  laid  of  hiiriKlf  that  he  had  suiven  bevond  hit  »Vlin  to 
mend  the  erron  id  chart,  compaia,  crDH-Maff  and  decUfution  oTun 
and  alara.     He  coniidcrcd  that  the  instrumeflta  which  had  then 
recently  come  in  use  "  cojki  hanlly  be  amended."  as  they  wrre 
growing  to"  perfection  " — ospeciaUy  the  sea  chart  and  th«  com 
tbough  IK  eapreaies  a  hope  that  the  latter  may  be  "  freed  from 
TudcaadgroasmanBerof  handUncln  themakang."   He^veaa' 
lA  *i«fBetlc  tteclinationa  (variation)  and  eaplaina  ^' 
construction.   He  states  tut  Medina  utterly  denied  luc  Kiumximx  ui 
variation,  and  attributed  It  to  bad  ctHistzuction  and  bad  observa- 
lions.  Wright  eaprettcs  a  hope  that  a  rifht  uadentanifing  of  the  dip 
of  the  needle  would  lead  to  a  knowleifce  of  the  latitude,  "as  the 
variation  did  of  the  kngitude."    He  gives  a  table  of  dedination  of 
the  lun  tor  the  use  oF  English  mannen  during  four  ycart— the 
greatest  eiven  value  being  23^  3]'  jo'.    The  latitude  of  London  he 


to  ^ 
Wright 


"  dip  "  of  the  sea  horiior, 
1.  With  all  this  knowledge 
—although  Wright  allud^ 
ed  to  allow  for  paiallaa. 


^obe  or  chart.    Ha  dcvned  tc 


Et  for  taking  ob 
moot,  whid  is 


similar  to  that  by  Davis,  (vhile  deporing  the  neriected  stale  which 
navigation  had  been  in,  he  rejoices  that  the  worshipful  sodcty  at  the 
Triofty  House  (which  had  been  establihcd  In  tji^fj  under  the  favour 
'the  long  (Henry  VI 11.),  had  reniuied  "  many  gross  and  dangernus 


desire  that  a  ieclurohip  ihnuU  tje  otabllthed  on  navigation.  Mat 
Seville  and  .Cadii;  also  Ihit  a  i^raed  pikit  should  be  appointed,  aa 
Sc^mstlaD  Cabot  had  been  in  i^pain,  (ncj(an]ineEhlo1B(ij.ma1cf)and 


navigators.    Wright's  detice  wi>  ii.irrially  fulhlM  in  1S45,  when 
Act  of  PoriiameDl  paved  the  itiy  («  the  compulseiy  quaURcati 
of  masters  and  mils  of  mcnluni  -.Wi^;  but  suHi  was  tbeoppoaition 
by  shipowners  that  it  uat  even  ihnileft  voluntary  Iota  few  years, 

Enxlaad  was  in  this  n~n't  n iiian  a  ecntuTv  behind  Holland, 

It  lis  been  said  that  WnVlii  -  ■  ■  1:1,  in'ied  the  ejrl  ofCumheriand  to 
the  Aiom  in  1589,  onti  [li.ir  I..  ■■  ■■  iDowed/so  a  year  by  the  East 
India  Company  as  lecIurvr'T  -i  1.'.  i;bn  at  Grcsham  College,  Tower 

The  great  m»k  which  Wright  made  wu  the  discovery  of  a 
correct  and  uniform  method  ol  dividing  the  meridional  line  and 
making  charts  which  arc  still  called  alter  the  name  ol  HccdlOT' 


He  contideied  nch  cbtrti  u  true  u  Ibe  globe  itielfi  and  » 

Ihey  weteforall  practical  purposei.  He  commenced  by  divkliag 
■  meridional  line,  in  the  proportion  of  the  secants  of  the  latitude, 
for  every  ten  minutes  of  arc,  and  in  the  edition  of  bis  work 
published  in  i6to  his  calculations  are  for  every  minute.  His 
metbod  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  ndius  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  the  secant  of  the  latitude  as  the  difference  of 
longitude  tloea  to  the  meridional  dilTcnnce  ol  Latitude — a  Tuk^ 
ilrictly  correct  lor  small  arcs  only.  One  minute  ii  taken  as  the 
unit  upon  the  arc  and  10,000  as  the  corresponding  secant,  a' 
beoimes  10,000,  3'-3o,oaD,  ttc,  increasing  unifoimly  till  40*, 
which  is  equal  10  440,001;  1°  is  600,011.  The  secant  of  so* 
is  ii.iji.igi,  and  for  lo*  i'  it  will  be  11,151,101+10,643 — 
practically  the  same  as,  that  used  in  modem  tables. 

The  principle  is  ^mply  eiplsincd  by  hg,  i.  where  b  is  the  pole  and 
tf  Iht  meridian.    At  any  point  a  a  minute  of  kiBiitudei   a  oia.  of 
lat.:  :  ea  (the  scmi-diameier  of  the  paralld);    If 
(Ihe  radius).    Again  u  :  il/ ::  t/ :  M  :  ^  ladius  :  lae. 
ol  lat)-    To  keep  tli 


ind  the  equator,  whic 

"  canon  of  trianrie*.'' 
Wright  gave  the  loUowing  excellei 
"-option  of  the  principle  of  Mcrc^ivi  ■  lhwu 
iippose   a   spherical   globe   {reprewatine   th 
'taritTscribeir  in  a  concave  cyUnrier  to  swe] 
!  s  bladder  equally  in  every  pan  {ihat  ia  as        Fio.  j. 
ch  in  longitude  as  in  Utitude)  until  it  kuns 
If   to  the  concave  surface  of   the  cylinder,   each   paralU   ifl- 
lung  aucceiuvely  from  the  i^uator  towards  either  pole  until 

ridivu  widening  apart  until  they  are  everywhere  as  dutaoE 

n  each  other  aa  they  are  at  the  equatar.   Such  a  spherical  surface 

■a  ihuB  by  ealenaion  made  cylindrEal.  and  eoniequently  a  plane 

parallelagTam  surface,  unce  the  surface  of  a  cylinder  Is  DOthing  dse 

hut  a  plane  parallelogram  surface  wound  round  il.    Such  a  cylinder 

ol  a  Meicatoi's  chart  of  the  nrkL" 

Tbis  great  improvement  In  the  principle  o[  constnicting  chart! 
was  adopted  slowly  by  seamco,  who,  putting  It  as  they  supposed 
to  a  practical  test,  found  ;(»d  reason  to  be  disappointed-  Tbe 
positions  of  most  places  in  the  world  had  been  ori^nally  laid 
down  UToneously,  by  voy  rough  courses  and  estimiled  distance* 
upon  the  plane  chart,  and  Irom  this  Ihcy  were  transferred 
to  the  new  projection,  so  that  emns  in  courses  and  distances, 
really  due  to  euoncous  pooilions,  were  wrongly  attributed  to  the 


I,  Wright  1 


Lefon 

When  Napier's  Caiwn  Uirifiui  appeared  In  i( 
once  racognised  the  value  of  logarithms  as  an  aid 
and  undertook  a  Iransbtion  of  the  book,  which  he  did  nc 
publish  [see  Napick),  Cuntcr's  tables  (1610)  made  the  applica- 
tion of  the  new  discovery  to  navigation  possible,  and  this  was 
donebyAddlsoninhis^rililiiKJicaIA'siiigaIiin>(i6ij),  as  wellas 
by  Gunler  in  his  Isbles  of  1614  snd  i6j6,  which  gave  kigarithmic. 
sines  and  Eangcnls,  lo  a  ladius  of  1,000,000,  with  direction*  foe 
their  use  and  application  to  sslFonomy  and  navigation,  and  also 
logarithms  of  numbeis  from  1  to  10,000.  Sevenl  edilioot 
foUowed,  and  Ibe  work  retained  its  reputation  over  a  century. 
Cunter  invented  the  sector,  snd  introduced  Ibe  meiiilional  line 
upon  it,  in  the  just  proportion  ol  Mercator's  projection. 

The  means  of  taking  observations  correctly,  either  at  >e*  or 
00  shore,  was  about  this  lime  greatly  assisted  by  Ibe  inventioD 
bearing  the  name  of  Pierre  Vernier,  the  description  of  which  was 
pubUsbed  at  Brussels  in  1631.  As  Vernier's  qusdrant  wu 
divided  into  half  degrees  only,  die  sector,  SI  be  called  il,  spread 
over  14)  degrees,  and  ibal  space  carried  thirty  equal  divisions, 
numbered  from  o  to  ]o.    As  each  division  of  Ibe  st^  '      ' 


I,  the  vernier  could  be  read  li 
lOiily  adapted  lo  seiisnts  ci 
Shortly  after  the  invenlion  it  was  rccoi 
Bouguer  and  Jorge  Juan,  who  describe  it  in  a  l.-e 
La  Cimitniclion,  frc.,  du  fuadraiU  nmsMsi.    AI  on 

ipplied  the  telescope  10  the  quvtr^nt 


I.  TlKvanieis 

for  ui°l^ 

Ihis  period 


and  Hevi 
■nd  steady  motion 


enleil  It 


I  the  desired  ponlion.    Tbeie 
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faaial  imptovnncDti  wcic  dm  (pplied  to  Ihe  rougher  naulical 

In  i6}j  Hrniy  CcUibnpc]  publiihed  his  diiciivei>  □[  Ihe  naniu] 
cbufE  in  wiAlkOQ  of  the  nrtdle^  whJcb  wu  rflef  [tfd  by  camptt- 
in^  ibt  mults  at  hit  own  ob«ervAtiori»  widi  thoH  oi  W.  Borough 
uj EdmuDd Guoter^  Thelaiie(wa«bi8pndcceuor«t  Grabim 


In  163J  Ri 


[d  Norwood,  >ui1ot,uidK«ler  in  ml 
mat  ol  tm  nxal  Uudibk  cunion*  I 
itot  ilumblioK-bhxki  ia  Ihe  iHy  1 
of  DOI  Lnairiiig  the  true  lenpb  oS  • 
11  (  puipUel  llyled  Til  ScamtH't 
inedihe  la-     ■      ■ 


gl  LotidfiB  in  June  i6jj,  ind  of  t  pUcc  in  the  cxnire  of  York 
a  June  1635,  with  a  Kiluil  of  more  than  5  ft.  ndiui.  and, 
llviDg  carefully  corrected  the  dcclinatioo  of  the  lun  and  allowed 
Iei  lefnction  and  panllax,  made  the  difference  ol  btilude 
1*  iS"-  He  then  measured  the  dalance  with  a  chain,  taking 
botiionlal  angle!  ol  all  windings,  and  made  a  ipeclal  ubie  [01 
conrcUng  elevalionl  and  deprcuions.  A  fen  plico  which  he 
>u  uiible  I0  meuure  he  paced.  Hii  conclusion  wa*  that  a 
dctrct  conliiivd  36;,iifi  English  feci;  thii  give*  lata  yda. 
10  I  aaniical  mile— only  about  11  yd),  loo  much.  Norwood's 
twt  >ml  thmugh  numeious  editions,  and  celained  ila  popularity 
am  1  huodrrd  yean.  In  a  lare  edition  he  aayi  Lhat,  ai  there 
ii  po  means  ol  discovering  the  longiludc,  a  seaman  must  tnist 
\A  bii  Rckoning.  He  recommends  the  knots  on  the  log-line 
urlv  pheed  51  ft.  apart,  as  ibc  jiut  pioportion  to  a  mile  when 
utd  with  the  half-minule  glass.  To  Korwood  'a  alio  aittibulcd 
(he  discovery  ol  [be  "  dip  "  of  the  magoelEC  needle  in  1576- 

Tbe  pingias  of  Ibc  an  of  navigation  was  and  it  siill  of  course 
isttparably  connected  with  that  of  map  and  chart  drawing  and 
the  comet  astronomical  determinations  ol  positions  on  land, 
period  simple  practical  aslro- 


1  ol  find 


ol  its  latitude.   Tfaes 


«  of  this  method  would  ol  co 


It  by 


.  and  tbis  equally  applied 


temslrial  po^tiont  depended,   Ihe   astro 
4cdimtioa(cc»rrspondingto  latitude]  being  far  more  accurately 
detmniaed  than   thai   of   right   ascension   (corresponding  to 
longitude). 

Almanaa  were  first  published  on  the  continent  ol  Europe  in 
'<;;.  but  Ihe  earlieu  primed  work  ol  that  kind  in  England  li 
dued  itqf}.  The  only  portions  ol  their  contents  ol  use  to  seamen 
nre  tables  of  the  dedinalion  of  the  sun,  rough  tlemenu  of  ihe 
(OHtioDt  of  1  lew  Stan,  and  labtt*  for  finding  latitude  by  the 

No  accorue  pcedicilont  of  tbe  positions  of  the  moon,  stars 
>e>l  planet*  mild,  however,  be  made  untQ  the  laws  governing 

tiiowkdge  of  their  actual  positions  at  diSereDt  widely  lepaiated 

In  1604  Edmund  Halley  (subsequently  aslninamer  royal),  in 

Ibe  knowledge  of  longitude  and  of  the  variation  ol  the  cmnpass. 
T)iF  results  of  his  voyage  were  the  canstruclion  of  the  first 
^uiaLioQ  diart,  and  proposals  lor  finding  the  longitude   by 


TVi« 


a  hivlnf  man 


t  chins 


■d  conipuing 


ippointcd  a  coaimisHon  to  inveitiEatt 
tla  ton  devind  by  Henry  Bond,  and 
i>tj;7in5.DuDn'(£ptlfliK.  But  ihe 
aining  the  longitude  il  by  knawini  ihc 
irutani  a1  the  meridian  of  Ihe  obmver 
till  Ibe  LnvenlioD  and  pertedine  of 


uki'^oo 'iand.  "a 

■rfvcd  by  a  rcflcc 

Another  iivthoi 

time  of  the  arne 


propoeed  was  ihat  of  CDrnpe 
.ng  ine  meridian  ol  the  otnerve 


wiihihei^Tdicted 

™r«emedh?lhB 
78).  pro™™  10  find 

'iTXp'wIlh  Loi^m 
nar  prDbknii.  would 


The  celebrated  problem  of  finding  longitude  by  luitan  (or  by 


llATmawic"*'?! 


te  modem  OKthod  by  tlie  vae  ol  chron^ 
ipil  reaaofl  for  estaMiihing  the  R^ 
and  the  wbeequenl  pubUcation  of  the 
indpte  was  bmpfe.  depending  upon  the 


telly  under- 


jrcaj^t«lreq» 
.iStSi'fSr*!. 


"olwh™  wil'hlh^l™-!  '■• 
ntly  and  simply  de 

bul  very  great  diffieullies 


h,   ,'  "[  ,',imh^ob«rv«2n.  iieiii™™?^lhea«™mica' 

r.,,.1 aiid  until  tbe  iavcnlion  of  t^  •ntam  no  iiMnimeKt 

L,^..-d  .^^ble  of  UK  at  sea  which  would  measure  ttie  dislancei 


Ihe  lunar  problem 


;Er;r.i 


'CFtbe lunar 
a  year  in  advance,  Flamsieed  ^ve  hb  iudijoienl 


tabln.  arid  the  same  obieetion  applird  when  ' 
in  England  in  leMbyapiopsurof  Si  Pierre 

using  ihe  altitudes  of  tbe  mc ■" 

wasTtom  the  meridian.    Wl 
Sir  J,  Moon;  and  Sir  C.  W. 


^'^fli 


._  ,_ .id  IheposilL.- 

was  that  the  Wngdecided  upon 

in  observatory  in  Greenwich  Park,  and  Flacnsteed  was 
[ronomiral  observer  on  March  4, 167^  upon  a  salary  of 
for  which  alio  he  was  to  hutrucl  two  noys  from  Christ's 
~  "     '  "  buiUing  in  the  Park  was  in  course  ol 

's  House  (now  the  tcnlnl  part  of 


1-S. 


1  Ihe  Queen's  I 

ecause  that  olAce  was  then  held  bylBir  Jonas 
irHM  malhemalician.  Though  Ihis  was  ml  Ihe 
EuTopc.  tl  was  dettined  to  beecmc  the  nnai 
I  fulfilled  tbe  important  duties  for  which  it  wa^ 
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dengned.  It  was  established  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  navigation, 
as  was  clearly  stated  on  the  appointment  01  Flamsteed,  and  on 
several  subsequent  occasions;  we  see  now  what  an  excellent  foster- 
mother  it  has  oeen  to  the  higher  branches  of  that  science.  This  has 
been  accomplished  by  much  labour  and  patience;  for,  though 
originally  the  most  suitable  roan  in  the  kingdom  was  placed  in 
charge,  it  was  so  starved  and  neglected  as  to  be  almost  useless  during 
many  years.  The  government  did  not  provide  a  single  instrument. 
Flamsteed  entered  upon  his  important  duties  with  an  iron  sextant  of 
7  ft.  radius,  a  quadrant  of  5  ft.  radius,  two  telescopes  and  two  docks, 
the  last  given  oy  Sir  Jonas  Moore.  Tycho  Brahe's  caulogue  of  777 
stars,  formed  in  about  1590,  was  hb  only  guide.  In  168 1  he  fitted  a 
mnnU  arc  which  proved  a  failure.  Seven  years  after  another  mural 
arc  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  £i30,  with  which  he  set  to  work  in 
earnest  to  verify  the  latitude,  and  to  determine  the  position  of  the 
e<iuinoctial  point,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  right^  ascen- 
sions and  oedinations  of  the  stars;  he  obtained  the  positions  of 
a884  which  appeared  in  the  "  British  catalogue "  in  1723  (see 
Flamstebd,  and  Astronomy). 
Flamsteed  died  in  17 19,  and  was  succeeded  by  Halley,  who  paid 

Krticular  attention  to  the  motions  of  the  moon  with  a  view  to  the 
igitude  problem.  A  paper  which  be  putdished  in  the  Phil.  Trans. 
(1731)  shows  what  had  been  accomplished  up  to  that  date,  and 
proves  that  it  was  still  impossible  to  find  the  longitude  correctly  by 
any  observation  depending  upon  the  predicted  position  oi  the  moon. 
He  repeats  what  he  had  published  twenty  years  before  in  an  appendix 
to  Thomas  Street's  Caroline  tables,  which  contained  observations 
made  by  him  (Halley)  in  1683-168A  for  ascertaining  the  moon's 
motion,  which  he  thought  to  be  the  only  practidu  method  of 
"  attaining  "  the  longitude  at  sea.  The  Carofine  tables  of  Street, 
though  better  than  those  before  his  time  as  wdl  as  those  of  Tycho, 
Kepler,  Bullialdus  and  Horrox,  were  uncertain;  sometimes  the 
errors  would  compensate  one  another;  at  others  when  they  fdl  the 
same  way  the  result  might  lead  to  a  position  being  100  leagues  in 
error.  He  hopes  that  the  tatdes  will  be  so  amended  that  an  error 
may  scarce  ever  exceed  3  minutes  of  arc  (equal  to  i\*  of  loneitude). 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  tables,  corrected  by  himself  (Halley)  and  others 
up  to  1713,  would  admit  of  errors  of  5  minutes,  when  the  moon  was 
in  the  third  and  fourth  quarters.  He  blames  Flamsteed  for  neglecting 
that  portion  of  astronomical  work,  as  he  was  at  the  observatory  more 
than  two  per^s  of  eighteen  years.  He  himself  had  at  this  time  seen 
the  whole  period  of  the  moon  s  apogee — less  than  nine  years*— during 
which  he  observed  the  right  ascensions  at  her  transit,  with  great 
exactness,  almost  fifteen  hundred  times,  or  as  often  as  Tycho  Brahe, 
Hcvelius  and  Flamsteed  together.  He  hoped  to  be  able  to  compute 
the  moon's  position  within  a  minutes  of  arc  with  certainty,  which 
would  reduce  errors  of  position  to  20  leagues  at  the  equator  and  15  in 
the  Channel:  he  thought  Hadley's  quadrant  might  be  applied  to 
measure  lunar  distances  at  sea  with  tne  desired  accuracy .* 

The  rise  of  modem  navigation  may  be  fairly  dated  from  the 
invention  of  the  sextant  in  1737  and  of  the  chronometer  in  1735; 
the  former  a  complete  nautical  observatory  in  itsdf,  and  the 
latter  an  instrument  which  in  its  modem  development  has 
become  an  almost  perfect  time-keeper.  It  was  a  curious  co- 
inddence  that  these  two  invaluable  instruments  were  invented 
at  so  nearly  the  same  time.  Until  1731  all  instruments  in  use 
at  sea  for  measuring  angles  dther  depended  on  a  plumb  line  or 
required  the  observer  to  look  in  two  directions  at  once. 

Their  imperfections  are  clearly  pointed  out  in  a  paper  by  IHerre 
Bouguer  (1720)  which  received  the  prize  of  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  the  best  method  of  taking  the  altitude  of  stars  at  sea. 
Bouguer  himself  proposes  a  modification  of  what  he  calls  the  English 

auadrant,  probably  the  one  suggested  by  Wright  and  improved  by 
^avis.  FIe.  6  represents  the  instrument  as  proposed,  capable  of 
measuring  fully  oo**  from  E  to  N.  A  fixed  pinule  was  recommended 
to  be  placed  at  £,  through  which  a  ray  from  the  sun  would  pass  to 
the  sight  C.  The  sight  F  was  movable.  The  observer,  standing  with 
his  back  to  the  sun  would  look  through  Fand  C  at  the  horizon,  shifting 
the  sight  F  up  or  down  till  the  ray  irom  the  sun  ooindded  with  the 
horizon.  The  space  from  E  to  F  would  represent  the  altitude,  and 
the  remaining  part  F  to  N  the  zenith  distance.  The  English  quad- 
rant which  thb  was  to  supersede  differed  in  having  about  half  the 
arc  from  E  towards  N,  and.  instead  of  the  pinule  beinE  fixed  at  E, 
it  was  on  a  smaller  arc  represented  by  the  dotted  fine  «B,  and 
movable.  It  was  placed  on  an  even  number  of  degrees,  cbnsidcrably 
less  than  the  altitude;  the  remainder  was  measured  on  the  larger  arc, 
as  described. 

*  Halley's  observations  were  published  posthumously  in  174a,  and 
(n  1765  the  commissionera  of  longitude  paid  his  daughter  £100  for 
MSs.  supposed  to  be  useful  to  navigation.  As  the  moon  passes  the 
stars  lying  in  her  course  through  the  heavens  at  the  mean  rate  of  33' 
In  one  minute  of  time,  it  is  obvious  that  an  error  to  that  amount  in 
measuring  the  distance  from  a  star  would  produce  an  error  of  15  m. 
in  longitude.  As  the  moon's  motion  with  regard  to  the  sun  is  neariy 
one  degree  a  day  less,  a  similar  error  in  the  distance  would  produce 
still  more  effect. 


Hadley's  instrument,  on  the  other  band,  described  to  the 
Royal  Sodety  in  May  1731  (PhU,  Tratts.)^  embodies  Newton's 
idea  of  bringing  the  reflection  of  one  object  to  coindde  with  the 
direct  image  of  the  other.  He  calls  it  an  octant,  as  the  arc  is 
actually  45°,  or  the  eighth  part  of  a  drde;  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
reflection  both  being  changed 
by  a  movement  of  the  index, 
it  measures  an  angle  of  90**,  and 
is  graduated  accordingly;  the 
same  instrument  has  therefore 
been  called  a  quadrant.  It  was 
very  slowly  adopted,  and  no 
doubt  there  were  numerous 
mechanical  difficulties  of  cen- 
tring, graduating,  &c.,  to  be 
overcome  before  it  reached  per- 
fection. In  August  1733,  in 
pursuance  of  an  order  from  the 
Admiralty,  observations  were 
made  with  Hadley's  quadrant 
on  board  the  "Chatham" 
yacht  of  60  tons,  bdow  Sheer- 
ncss,  in  rough  weather,  by  persons — except  the  master  attendant 
— unaccustomed  to  the  motion;  still  the  results  were  very  satis- 
factory. A  year  later  Hadley  published  {Pkil.  Trans.,  1733)  the 
description  of  an  instrument  for  taking  altitudes  when  the 
horizon  b  not  visible.  The  sketch  represents  a  curved  tube  or 
spirit-levd,  attached  to  the  radius  of  the  quadrant,  since  which 
time  many  attempts  have  been  unsuccessfully  made  to  constnict 
some  form  of  artificial  horizon  adapted  to  use  at  sea  on  board 
ship,  a  discovery  which  would  greatly  facilitate  observations  at 
night  and  at  the  many  times  when  the  natural  or  sea  horisoti  a 
imperfectly  visible. 

From  the  year  17x4  the  hbtoiy  of  navigation  in  England  is 
dosely  assodated  with  that  of  the  "  Commissioners  foe  the 
discovery  of  longitude  at  sea,"  a  body  constituted  in  that  year 
with  power  to  grant  annually  sums  not  exceeding  £2000  to 
assbt  experiments  and  reward  minor  discoveries,  and  also  to 
judge  on  applications  for  much  greater  rewards  which  were 
from  time  to  time  offered  to  open  competition.  For  a  method 
of  determining  the  longitude  within  60  geographical  miles,  to 
be  tested  by  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  and  back,  the  sum  of 
£10,000  was  offered;  within  40  m.,  £iSiOoo;  within  30  m., 
£20,ooa  £10,000  was  also  to  be  given  for  a  method  that  would 
determine  longitude  within  80  m.  near  the  shores  of  greatest 
danger.  No  action  seems  to  have  been  taken  before  1737; 
the  first  grant  made  was  in  that  year,  and  the  last  in  18x5,  but 
the  board  continued  to  exist  till  1828,  having  disbursed  in  the 
course  of  its  existence  £101,000  in  all.*  In  the  interval  a  number 
of  other  acts  had  been  passed  dther  dealing  with  the  powers, 
constitution  and  funds  of  the  commissioners  or  encouraging 
nautical  discovery;  thus  the  act  x8  Creorge  II.  (1745)  offered 
£20,000  for  the  discovery  by  a  British  ship  of  the  North-West 
Passage,  and  the  act  x6  George  III.  (1776)  offered  the  same 
reward  for  a  passage  to  the  Pacific  dther  north-west  or  north- 
east, and  £5000  to  any  one  who  should  approach  by  sea  within 
one  degree  of  the  North  Pole.  All  these  acts  were  swept  away 
in  1828,  when  the  longitude  problem  had  ceased  to  attract 
competitors,  and  voyages  of  discovery  were  nearly  over. 

The  suggestions  and  applications  sent  in  to  the  commisMoners  were 
naturally  very  numerous  and  often  very  trifling;  but  they  some- 
times furnish  useful  illustrations  of  the  state  of  navigation.  Thua^ 
in  a  memorial  by  Captain  H.  Lanoue  (1736),  he  records  a  number  of 

recent  casualties,  which  shows  how  caielesdy  the  largest  ships 

then  navigated.    Several  men-of-war  off  nymouth  in  1691 


'  This  total  comprises  the  large  sums  awarded  to  Harrison  and  to 
the  widow  of  Mayer,  the  cost  m  surveys  and  expeditions  in  varkma 
parts  of  the  globe,  large  outlays  on  the  Nautical  Almanac  and  oci 
subsidiary  calculations  and  tables,  rewards  for  new  methods  askI 
solutions  of  problems,  and  many  minor  grants  to  watchmakers  or  fos- 
improvements  in  instruments.  Thus  Jesse  Ramsden  received  in 
1775  and  later  about  £1600  for  hb  improvements  in  gndiiatioik 
(g.v^,  and  E.  Massey  in  1804  got  £200  for  hb  log  (see  Uoc). 
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WRcfaed  tfarougfa  mbtaking  the  Deadman  for  Berry  Head.  Admiral 
Wheeler's  squadron  in  1694,  leaving  the  Mediterranean,  ran  on 
Gibraltar  when  they  thought  they  had  paaaed  the  Strait.  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel's  squadron,  in  1707,  was  lost  on  the  rocks  off 
Sdlly.  by  erring  in  their  latitude.  Several  transports,  in  171 1,  were 
kst  near  the  river  St  Lawrence,  having  erred  15  leagues  in  the 
reckoning  during  t went v-f our  hours.  Lord  Bclhaven  was  lost  on 
the  Lizard  on  the  17th  01  November  1721,  the  same  day  on  which  he 
aailfid  from  Plymouth. 

Many  rewards  were  paid  by  the  commissioners  for  methods  by 
vfaich  the  tedious  calculations  involved  in  "clearing  the  lunar 
distance"  could  be  abbreviated;  thus  Israel  Lyons  (17^9-1775) 
received  £10  for  his  solution  of  this  problem  from  the  commissioners 
in  1769:  and  in  1773  he  and  Richard  Dunthome  (1711-1775) 
each  obtained  £50.  George  WhichcU,  master  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Academy,  Portsmouth,  conceived  a  plan  whereby  the  correction 
could  be  taken  from  a  table  by  inspection.  In  October  1765  the 
commissioncTS  of  longitude  awarded  him  £100  to  enable  him  to 
ooookte  and  print  looo  copies  of  his  table.  On  the  following 
April  they  gave  nim  £200  more.  The  work  was  continued  on'the  same 
pan  by  Antony  Shepherd,  the  Plumian  profesacMr  of  astronomy, 
Cambridge,  with  some  additions  by  the  astronomer-royal.  The  total 
cost  of  the  ponderous  410  volume  up  to  the  time  of  publicatk>n  in 
Inne  1773  was  £3100,  after  which  £200  more  was  paid  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Parkinson  and  Israel  Lyons  for  examining  the  errata.  It 
«as  a  vciy  large  and  expensive  volume — ill-adaptea  for  ship's  use. 
CoDsiderabk  sums  were  paid  by  the  commissioners  from  time  to 
time  for  other  tables  to  facilitate  navigation — not  always  very 
jodicioualy.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  here  the  tables  of  Michael 
Taylor  and  those  of  Mendoza,  published  in  181 5.  The  proposals 
sabmitted  to  tlu:  board  to  find  the  longitude  by  the  time  of  the 
noon's  meridian  passage  are  very  numerous. 

One  of  the  first  points  to  which  the  attention  of  the  com- 
tDosiooen  was  directed  was  the  survey  of  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain,  which  was  pressed  on  them  by  Whiston  in  1737.  He 
was  appointed  surveyor  of  coasts  and  headlands,  and  in  1741 
received  a  grant  for  instruments.  An  act  passed  in  1740 
enabled  the  commissioners  to  spend  money  on  the  survey  of 
the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  "  plantations."  At  a  later 
date  they  bore  part  of  the  expenses  of  Cook's  scientific  voyages, 
aad  of  the  publication  of  their  results.  Indeed  it  is  to  them 
thai  vt  owe  all  that  was  done  by  England  for  surveys  of  coasts, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
hydrographic  department  of  the  Admiralty  in  1795.  But  their 
cLief  work  lay  in  the  encouragement  they  gave  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  improvement  of  timepieces,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
perfecting  of  astronomical  tables  and  methods,  the  latter  being 
published  from  time  to  time  in  the  Nautical  Almanac.  Before 
we  pass  on  to  these  two  important  topics  we  may  with  advantage 
take  a  view  of  the  state  of  practical  navigation  in  the  middle 
of  the  i8tb  century  as  shown  in  two  of  the  principal  treatises 

thencnnent. 

John  Robertson's   Elements  9f  Navigation   passed   through  six 
editions  between  1755  and  1790!     It  contains  good  teaching  on 
arithnKtic.  geometry,  spherical  trigonometry,  astronomy,  geography, 
viods  and  tides,  also  a  small  useful  table  for  correcting  the  middle 
tine  between  the  equal  altitudes  of  the  sun — all  good,  as  is  also  the 
nrnuk  that  "  the  greater  the  moon's  meridian  altitude  the  greater 
geneTally  the  tides  will  be."    He  states  that  Lacaille  recommends 
equal  altitudes  being  observed  and  worked  separately,  in  order  to 
iad  the  time  from  noon,  and  the  mean  of  the  results  taken  as  the 
tnith.    There  is  a  sound  article  on  chronology,  the  ancient  and 
modem  modes  of  reckoniiig  time.  A  long  list  of  latitudes,  longitudes 
and  times  of  high  water  miishes  vol.  i.    The  second  volume  is  said 
bv  the  author  to  treat  of  navigation  mechanical  and  theoretical ;  by 
tee  former  be  means  seamanship.   He  gives  instructions  for  all  kinds 
of  sailings,  for  marine  surveying  and  making  Mcrcator's  chart. 
There  are  two  good  traverse  tables,  one  to  quarter  points,  the  other 
to  every  15  minutes  of  arc;  the  distance  to  each  is  120  m.    There  is 
a  table  tf  meridional  parts  to  minutes,  which  is  more  minute  than 
costomary.    Book  ix.,  upon  what  is  now  called  "  the  day's  work," 
or  dod-rcckoning,  appears  to  embrace  all  that  is  necessary.    A  great 
maoy  methods,  we  are  told,  were  then  used  for  measuring  a  ship's 
n>te  of  sailing*  but  among  the  English  the  log  and  line  with  a 
haif.fninute  guss  were  generally  used.    Bouguer  and  Lacaille  pro- 
posed a  log  with  a  diver  to  avoid  the  drift  motion  (1753  and  1760). 
KobertsoD  s  rule  of  computing  the  equation  of  equal  altitudes  is  as 
Kood  as  any  used  at  the  present  day.    He  gives  also  a  description 
of  an  equal- altitude  instrument,  having  three  horizontal  wires, 
pf<obably  such  as  was  used  at  Portsmouth  for  testing  Harrison's 
^mektgjpKT.    The  mechanical  difficulties  must  have  been  great  in 
P*eservu^  a  perpendicular  stem  and  a  truly  horizontal  sweep  for  the 
ide^oofiK.     It  gave  place  to  the  improved  sextant  and  artificial 
horizon.    The  second  edition  of  Robertson's  work  in  1 764  contains  an 
ocellcnt  diasertatioii  on  the  rise  and  progicis  of  modem  navigation 


by  Dr  James  Wilson,  which  has  been  greatly  used  by  all  subsequent 
writers. 

Don  Jorge  Juan's  Compendia  de  Navegacion,  for  the  use  of  mid- 
shipmen, was  published  at  Cadiz  in  1757.  Chapter  i.  explains  what 
pilotage  is,  practical  and  theoretkal.  He  speaks  of  the  change  of 
variation.  "  which  sailors  have  not  believed  and  do  not  believe  now." 
He  describes  the  lead,  log  and  sand-glass,  the  latter  corrected  by 
a  pendulum,  charts  plane  and  spherical.  Supposing  his  readers  to 
be  versed  in  trigonometry,  he  explains  what  latitude  and  longitude 
are,  and  shows  a  method  tor  finding  the  latter  different  from  what  has 
been  taught.  He  explains  the  error  <A  middle  latitude  sailing,  and 
shows  that  the  longitude  found  by  it  is  always  less  than  the  truth. 
(It  is  strange  that  while  reckoning  was  so  rough  and  imperfect  in 
many  respects  such  a  trifle  as  that  is  in  low  latitudes  should  be 
noticed.)  After  speaking  of  meridional  parts,  he  offers  to  explain  the 
English  method,  which  was  discovered  by  Edmund  Halley.  but  omits 
the  principles  upon  which  Halley  founded  his  theory,  as  it  was  "  too 
embarassing."  He  gives  instmctions  for  allowing  for  currents  and 
leeway,  tables  of  declination,  positions  of  a  few  stars,  meridional 
parts,  &C.  It  is  worthv  of  remark  that,  after  giving  a  form  for  a 
log-book,  he  adds  that  this  had  not  been  previously  kept  by  any  one, 
but  he  thought  it  should  not  be  tmsted  to  memory.  He  only  re- 
quires the  knots,  fathoms,  course,  wind  and  leeway  to  be  marked 
every  two  hours.  He  gives  a  sketch  of  Halley's  quadrant,  but 
without  a  dampii^  screw  or  tangent  screw. 

To  ascertain  local  time  at  sea  by  astronomical  observations 
by  the  altitude  of  suitably-situated  heavenly  bodies  was  an  old, 
well-known  and  frequently  practised  operation,  so  that  a 
comparison  could  thus  be  easily  made  between  such  local  time 
and  the  Greenwich  time  if  known  at  the  same  instant.  The 
introduction  of  timekeepers  by  which  Greenwich  time  can  be 
carried  to  any  part  of  the  world,  and  the  longitude  found  with 
ease,  simplicity  and  certainty  is  due  to  the  invention  <rf  John 
Harrison. 

The  idea  of  keeping  time  at  sea  by  watches  was  no  novelty,  but  the 
practical  difficulty  arose  from  their  very  irregular  rates  owing  to 
changes  of  temperature  and  the  motion  of  the  ship.  Huygens  nad 
applied  pendulums  to  the  regulation  of  clocks  on  snore  in  1656,  and 
in  1675  his  application  of  spiral  springs  as  regulators  of  watches 
made  them  available  for  use  at  sea.  William  Dei^am  published  a 
scientific  description  of  variouii  kinds  of  timekeepers  in  7m  Artificial 
Clock-Maker,  in  1700,  with  a  table  of  equations  from  Flamsteed  to 
facilitate  comparison  of  mean  time  with  that  shown  by  the  sun-dial 
or  apparent  time.  In  ijia  Henry  Sully,  an  Englishman,  published 
a  treatise  at  Vienna,  on  nnaing  time  artificially.  He  went  to  France, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  trying  to  make  a  timekeeper  for  the 
discovery  of  the  longitude  at  sea.  In  17 16  he  presented  a  watch  of 
his  own  make  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  was  approved; 
and  ten  years  later  he  went  to  Bordeaux  to  try  his  marine  watches, 
but  diea  before  embarking.  Julien  le  Roy  was  his  schcdar,  and 
perfected  many  of  his  inventions  in  watchmaking. 

Harrison's  great  invention  was  the  principw  of  compensation 
through  the  unequal  contraction  of  two  metals,  which  he  first  applied 
in  the  invention  in  1726  of  the  compensation  (gridiron)  pendulum, 
still  in  use,  and  then  modified  so  as  to  fit  it  to  a  watch,  devising  at  the 
same  time  a  means  by  which  the  watch  retains  its  motion  while  being 
wound  up.  With  regard  to  the  success  of  the  trial  journey  (see 
Harrison,  John)  to  Jamaica  in  1761--1762,  it  mav  be  noted  that 
by  the  journal  of  the  House  of  Commons  we  find  that  the  error  of 
the  watch  was  ascertained  by  equal  altitudes  at  Portsmouth  and 
Barbados,  the  calculations  being  made  by  Short;  these  errors  came 
greatly  within  the  limits  of  the  act.  At  Jamaica  the  watch  was  only 
in  error  five  seconds  (assuming  that  the  longitude  previously  found 
by  the  transit  of  Mercury  could  be  closely  depended  on,  which  as  we 
now  know,  was  not  the  case,  the  observations  oeine  too  few  in  number, 
and  taken  with  an  untmstworthy  instmment).  ^ort  at  Portsmouth 
found  the  whole  unallowed-for  error  from  November  6th,  I76i,  till 
April  2nd,  1762,  to  be  i**M".5  ■■  18  geographical  miles  in  the  latitude 
of  Portsmouth.  During  tne  passage  home  in  the  "  Merlin  "  sloop^f* 
war  the  timekeeper  was  placed  in  the  after  part  of  the  ship,  because 
it  was  the  dryest  place,  and  there  it  receivied  vk>lent  shocks  which 
retarded  its  motron.  It  lost  on  the  voyage  home  i*49**i6geo> 
graphical  miles. 

One  might  have  supposed  that  Harrison  had  now  secured  the 
prize;  but  there  were  powerful  competitors  who  hoped  to  gain  it 
by  lunars,  and  a  bill  was  passed  through  the  House  in  1763  which 
left  an  open  chance  for  a  lunarian  during  four  years.  A  second  West 
Indies  trial  of  the  watch  took  place  between  November  1763  and 
March  1764,  in  a  voyage  to  Barbados,  which  occupied  four  months; 
during  which  time  it  b  said,  in  the  preamble  to  act  5  Geo.  III.  1765, 
not  to  have  erred  10  geographical  miles  in  longitude.  We  only  find 
in  the  public  records  the  equal  altitudes  taken  at  Portsmouth  and 
at  Bridgetown.  Barbados.  Willfam  Harrison  assumed  an  average 
rate  of  I*  a-day  gaining,  and  he  anticipated  that  it  would  go  slower 
by  I"  for  every  10*  increase  in  temperature.  The  longitude  of 
Bridgetown  was  determined  by  N.  Maskelyne  and  C.  Green  by  nine 
emersions  of  Jupiter's  first  satellite,  against  five  of  Bradley  s  and 
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two  at  Greenwich  Observatory,  to  be  3^  S4*  ^^  ^"^^  ^  Greenwich. 
In  February  1765  the  commtssionerB  01  longitude  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  trial  was  satisfactory,  but  required  the  principles 
to  be  disclosed  and  other  watches  niaae.  Half  the  great  reward  was 
paid  to  Harrison  under  act  of  parliament  in  this  year,  and  he  and  his 
son  gave  full  descriptions  and  drawings,  upon  oath,  to  seven  persons 
appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  longitude.*  The  other  half  of  the 
great  reward  was  promised  to  Harrison  when  he  had  made  other 
timekeepers  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commisuoners,  and  provided 
he  gave  up  everything  to  them  within  six  months.  The  second  half 
was  not  paid  till  1773.  after  trials  had  been  made  with  five  watches. 
These  trials  were  partly  made  at  Greenwich  by  Maskelyne,  who,  as 
we  shall  see,  was  a  great  advocate  of  lunars,  and  was  n<A  ready  to 
admit  more  than  a  subsidiary  value  to  the  watch.  A  bitter  contro- 
versy arose,  and  Harrison  in  1767  published  a  book  in  which  he 
charges  Maskelyne  with  exposing  his  watch  to  unfair  treatment. 
The  feud  between  the  astronomer*royal  and  the  watchmakers  con- 
tinued long  after  this  date. 

Even  after  Harrison  had  received  his  £ao,ooo,  doubts  were  felt 
as  to  the  certainty  of  his  achievement,  and  fresh  rewards  were 
offered  in  1774  both  for  timekeepers  and  for  improved  lunar  tables 
or  other  methods.  But  the  tests  proposed  for  timekeepers  were  very 
discouraging,  and  the  watchmakers  complained  that  this  was  due  to 
Maskelyne.  A  fierce  attack  on  the  astronomer's  treatment  of  himself 
and  other  watchmakers  Was  made  by  Thomas  Mudge  in  17^2,  in 
A  Narrative  of  Facts,  addressed  to  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  Maskelyne's  reply  does  not  convey  the  conviction  that  full 
justice  was  done  to  timekeepers.  Maskelyne  at  this'date  still  says 
that  he  would  prefer  an  occultation  of  a  bright  star  by  the  moon  and 
a  number  of  correspondent  observations  of  transits  of  the  moon 
compared  with  those  of  fixed  stars,  made  by  two  astronomers  at 
remote  places,  to  any  timekeeper.  ^  The  details  of  these  controversies, 
and  of  subsequent  improvements  in  timekeepers,  need  not  detain  us 
here.  In  England  the  names  of  John  Arnold  and  Thomas  Eamshaw 
as  watchmalwra  are  prominent,  each  of  whom  received,  up  to  1805, 
£3000  reward  from  tne  commissioners  of  longitude.  It  was  Arnold 
who  introduced  the  name  chronometer.  The  French  emulated  the 
English  efforts  for  the  production  of  good  timekeepers,  and  favour- 
able trials  were  made  oetween  1768  and  177a  witn  watches  by  Le 
Roy  and  F.  Berthoud. 

The  marvellous  accuracy  with  which  the  modem  chronometer 
is  constructed  is  doubtless  greatly  stimulated  by  the  annual 
competition  at  Greenwich,  from  which  the  Admiralty  purchase 
for  the  British  navy.  These  chronometers  are  all  fitted  with 
secondary  compensation  balances,  and  it  is  therefore  unusual 
in  the  navy  to  apply  any  temperature  correction  to  the  rate. 
The  perfection  obtainable  in  compensation  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  performance  of  a  chronometer  at  the  Royal  Observatory 
in  1886,  which  at  a  mean  temperature  of  50**  F.  had  a  Vfcekly 
rate  of  x-6  sees,  losing;  and  on  being  further  tested  at  a  mean 
temperature  of  qs**  F.,  it  only  changed  its  vukly  rate  to  2*9  sees, 
losing.  In  the  mercantile  marine  cheaper  chronometers  without 
secondary  compensation  are  more  commonly  used,  and  tempera- 
ture corrections  applied,  calculated  from  a  formula  originally 
proposed  by  Hartnup,  formerly  of  the  Liverpool  Observatory. 
Great  success  attends  this  mode  of  procedure,  as  illustrated  by 
the  following  facts.  From  the  discussion  of  the  records  of  per- 
formance of  the  chronometers  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation 
Company  during  twenty-six  voyages  from  London  to  Valparaiso 
and  back,  by  giving  equal  weight  to  each  of  the  three  chrono- 
meters carried  by  each  ship,  the  mean  error  of  longitude  for  an 
average  voyage  of  xox  days  was  less  than  three  minutes  of  arc. 
As  a  single  instance,  in  the  s.s.  Ordtaruit  on  applying  temperature 
rates  during  a  voyage  of  63  days,  the  mean  accumulated  error 
of  the  three  chronometers  was  only  2*3  sec.  of  time. 

While  chronometers  were  thus  rapidly  approaching  their 
present  perfection  the  steady  progress  of  astronomy  both  by  the 
multiplication  and  increased  accuracy  of  observations,  and 
by  corresponding  advances  in  the  theory,  had  made  it  possible 
to  construct  greatly  improved  tables.  In  observations  of  the 
moon  Greenwich  still  took  the  lead;  and  it  was  here  that  Halley's 
successor  Bradley  made  his  two  grand  discoveries  of  aberration 
and  nutation  which  have  added  so  much  to  the  precision  of 
modem  astronomy.  Kepler's  Rudolphine  tables  of  1627  and 
Street's  tables  of  x66i,  which  had  held  their  groimd  for  almost 

*The  explanations  and  drawings  are  at  the  British  Museum; 
and  two  of  his  watches,  one  of  which  was  used  by  Captain  Cook  in  the 
"  Resolution,"  are  at  Greenwich  Observatory,  in  176^  Harrison 
estimates  that  a  watch  could  be  made  for  £100,  and  ultimately  for 
£70  or  £80. 


a  century,  were  rendered  obsolete  by  the  observations  of  Halley 
and  his  successor.  At  length,  in  1753,  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  Commcntarii  of  the  Academy  of  GSttingen,  Tobias  Mayer 
printed  his  new  solar  and  lunar  tables,  which  were  to  have  so 
great  an  influence  on  the  history  of  navigation.  Mayer  after- 
wards constmcted  and  submitted  to  the  English  government  in 
X755  improved  MS.  tables.  Bradley  found  that  the  moon's 
place  by  these  tables  was  generally  correct  within  i',  so  that  the 
error  in  a  longitude  found  by  lunar  would  not  be  much  more  than 
half  a  degree  if  the  necessary  observations  could  be  taken 
accurately  at  sea.  Thus  the  lunar  problem  seemed  to  have  at 
length 'become  a  practical  one  for  mariners,  and  in  England  it 
was  taken  up  with  great  energy  by  Nevil  Maskelyne — "  the 
father,"  as  he  has  been  called, "  of  lunar  observations." 

In  1761  Maskelyne  was  sent  to  St  Helena  to  observe  the 
transit  of  Venus.  On  his  voyage  out  and  home  he  used  Mayer's 
printed  tables  for  lunar  determinations  of  the  longitude,  and 
from  St  Helena  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Royal  Sodety  (pkit. 
Trans. f  1762),  in  which  he  described  his  observations  made  with 
Hadley's  quadrant  of  20  in.  radius,  constmcted  by  John  Bird, 
and  the  glasses  ground  by  Dollond.  He  took  the  observations 
both  ways  to  avoid  errors.  The  arc  and  index  were  of  brass, 
the  frame  mahogany;  the  vernier  was  subdivided  to  minutes. 
The  telescope  was  6  in.  long,  magnified  four  times,  and  inverted. 
Very  few  seamen  in  that  day  possessed  so  good  an  InstrumenL 
He  considered  that  ship's  time  shoiild  be  ascertained  within 
twelve  hours  before  or  after  observing  the  lunar  distance,  as  a 
good  common  watch  will  scarcely  vary  above  a  minute  in  that 
time.  This  shows  that  he  must  have  intended  the  altitudes  to 
be  calculated — which  would  lead  to  new  errors.  He  considered 
that  his  observations  would  give  the  longitude  within  i|  degrees. 
On  the  nth  of  Febmary  he  took  ten  observations;  the  extremes 
were  a  little  over  one  degree  apart. 

On  his  return  to  England  Maskelyne  prepared  the  Brtfsjft 
Mariner*!  Guide  (1763),  in  which  he  undertakes  to  fumhh 
complete  and  easy  instmctions  for  finding  the  longitude  at  sea 
or  on  shore.withm  a  degree,  by  observing  the  distance  between 
the  moon  and  sun,  or  a  star,  by  Hadley's  quadrant.  How  far  that 
promise  was  fulfilled,  and  the  practicability  of  the  instmctions, 
are  points  worth  consideration,  as  the  book  took  a  prominent 
place  for  some  years.    The  errors  which  he  said  were  inseparable 
from  the  dead-reckoning  "  even  in  the  hands  of  the  ablest  and 
most  skilful  navigators,"  amounting  at  times  to  15  degrees, 
appear  to  be  overestimated.    On  the  other  hand,  the  equations 
to  determine  the  moon's  position  at  time  of  observation  from 
Mayer's  tables,  would,  he  believed,  always  determine  the  longi- 
tude within  a  degree,  and  generally  to  half  a  degree,  if  applied 
to  careful  observations.    He  recommends  the  two  ahitudes  and 
distance  being  taken  simultaneously  when  practicable.     The 
probable  error  of  observation  in  a  meridian  altitude  be  estimated 
at  bnt  or  two  minutes,  and  in  a  lunar  distance  at  two  minutes. 
He  then  gave  dear  mies  for  finding  the  moon's  position  and 
distance  by  ten  equations,  too  laborious  for  seamen  to  undertake. 
Admitting  the  requisite  calculations  for  finding  the  moon's 
place  to  be  difficiUt,  he  desired  to  see  the  moon's  longitude 
and  latitude  computed  for  every  twdve  hours,  and  hence 
her  distance  from  the  sun  and  from  a  proper  star  on  eadi  side  of 
her  carefully  calculated  for  evexy  six  hours,  and  publisbcd 
beforehand. 

In  X765  Maskelyne  became  astronomer-royal,  aixl  was  able 
to  give  effect  to  his  own  suggestion  by  organizing  the  publication 
of  the  Nautical  Almanac,  The  same  act  of  X765  which  gax-e 
Harrison  his  first  £10,000  gave  the  commissioners  authority 
and  funds  for  this  undertaking.  Mayer's  tables,  with  his  MS. 
improvements  up  to  his  death  in  1762,  were  bought  from  his 
widow  for  £3000;  £300  was  granted  to  the  mathematician  L. 
Euler,  on  whose  theory  of  the  moon  Mayer's  later  tables  were 
formed;  and  the  first  Nautical  Almanac^  that  for  X767,  was 
published  in  the  previous  ye&r,  at  the  cost  and  under  the  authority 
of  the  commissioners  of  longitude.  In  1696  the  French  nautkal 
almanac  for  the  following  year  appeai;pd,  an  improvement  00 
what  had  been  before  issued  by  private  persons,  but  it  did  mH 
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■tUniK  la  ^vt  Idiut  diitanca.'  In  Ibe  EnglUi  Naatkai 
Altawic  lot  176;  m  find  cvuything  necoHiy  (a  Rnder  it 
■Blliy  at  confiiieoa;,  »nd  10  wlnfy  tvay  pequireraedt  tl  ica. 
71k[ru  ichirvemcnt  wu  thai  of  g[ving  Ibe  diuuice  [nm  ifac 
luiuble,  uui 


.andcb 


.     The  n 


Li  only  to  find  tl 


Inm  the  effccta  of  puallax 
d  Lbe  book  are  given  the  melhods  of  Lyons  and  DuntbomtJ, 
ud  then  by  simple  proportions,  or  proportional  logarilfains,  £nd 
Uk  lime  at  Gretninch.   Tbc  calnilalioDS  respecting  the  sun  and 

ioipectioii  of  Maskclyne,  and  wen  so  continued  till  iSo4.>  Tbe 
ukulaEJom  respecting  the  planets  arc  Irom  Halley's  tables, 
ud  those  of  Jupiter's  satellites  from  tables  nude  by  Wargcntin 
tnd  imblisbed  by  Lalaode  in  1759  (except  thooe  for  the  fourtb 
uidlilc).     Tbc  original  Naulical  Almanac  contained  ill  the 

Ik  peat  value  ol  such 


d  led  soon  to  a 


lerable  i 


tments  o£  navigation,  since  1903  it  hu  been  issued  in 
tbe  larger  for  observatory  purposes,  tbc  smaller  for 
or  whom  It  was  ori^nally  intended. 

ilBiiic  the  bi^ttide  W  lira  AJiitMdcft  and  Ibe  elAp^ J  t>jne  1 
xd  by  Coroclius  Downc*  of  AmMerdam  In  174UI.  At 
Ibe  Almaav  lor  1771  MuVelyoe  (nd  Which^il  have  t 
ubies  foe  clearing  Iho  luoar  distance;  ttill  Ihi-ir  ni' 

""      "^lo  the  edil1on"lM°r""  " 


imasd  1800  tallies  wen  added  V'  ■•■'■-  n^-"—  '--  -  ■^-- 
ae  cakubikae  bx  doubk  altitudes  1 

Tke  iiba  d(  itle  tiauial  Ahttmac  >-»  soon  ImiCali-'i  i<<  oiner 
■tin.  Id  FiaaeelheAcadiinlellayalede  Marine  b^cl  ill  il'lunar 
dkams  tianilsBd  from  (he  blliih  /fauirai  AIkuiiuu  (.>r  i;7jand 
Uhmam  f^usk  ntaiDinft  Greenvrich  time  for  the  eIiei' 'Hourly 
AUDcea.  Tbe  tabid  wencoiuidendoccllcnt.  and  ni>r>.....i1  pride 
mtt  siliifcd  by-  ibcif  having  btcfi  formed  on  the  f''"''  I'ropoied 
WLa^k.    Tbey  did  not  imitate  the  mode  given  lor  uk.ring  the 

HiKigklba'SMglanb  vere leaden  in  th"art  of  navie.iTj. ...  duHng 
ikelttfud  tTtb(mufie*,iI«>i»ttmNoveinb«4.  [7.1,  that 
Ikdr  fill  aasUcal  aloiuac  was  prirtted  at  Madrid,  h.i^.ri  been 

"''    1j  fSliiltlHil  Si  Tsilll  fill  llli   )!  II  IJiJj      Thcy.nrtf' .wtcdee 

t  itooi  llie  Eiwliih  and  French.     The  cicill   :ir    Berlin 
muMa  JbMK*  began  to  appear  in  1776.  ih.  .:  «t<^ii 
•V— JI  in   l&C}.     Tbe»  llro  ephemerides  anrf  iW  r.,  ...h  Con- 
wiiiisf  4tt  Kvfc  «R  bdefiendent  and  vain 
AUtkal  Talfaltiritinu  la  hi  UudwM 


^,- jn  every  day.  The.„r 

[faiiets  a*  Kith  Rspecl  10  each  other,  the  moon  and  tbe  find 
The  laaalioiB  and  eclipao.  The  difference  at  bngitude  betwee 
neridisn  of  Paris  and  the  ijrincipal  towns  in  Fiance,  The  tii 
IbeHn'sefllraiiceintothctwelvvticpf of thcEodisc.  Thclnie 
E^lheplaneBcvery  fifth  day.  and  of  (be  rkkm  every  day  ollfae 
ia  IjMttude  asd  latitude.  The  moon's  nerldian  paiufle,  for  fii 
tbe  time  of  high  oaler, '  as  wdt  as  forlhe  med  diali  ^y  moon] 
A  table  of  ninctian.  The  equation  ol  time  (this  table  intra 
arrwwed,  as  Ibougb 
ji»iftE,uid  theexpl 


btion  at  rtoon  each  day  to  seconds.    Th( 
irinted  at  London  under  Maskelyne'i 
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•e  by  Lyoni  and  Dunthonie.  and 


™kudi^  by'lMO  altilu'dci 

thiid  ediikn  of  (he  TiMa 

Tbe  publidUiA  of  the  Rr^minU 

_: — ,  .._L J  ™;;s^iiKir'-  -n.  w   h — 

■■'■■■"  1  been  previously  neglected, 

— ■  —eatly  extended 

..  -  leneially  used 

>y  James  Inman  (originally  pubfiahed  iniajjj 
Until  (he  middle  of^he  I7(b  century  marinen  ^erally  employed 


They  farmed  (he  original  1 
colkctioas,  of  which  (hose  I 


htaikelynr'i  rule  lor  finding   tbe 
the  elapsed  time  ia  alio  good,     Tb< 

of  many  subsequent  a 
'^-'  W.  Nod ■-- 


>U  colienions  of  Dutch  charth  hi 


celebrated  Dutch 


td  Dutch  hydrographer  in  IA&4, 
ly  John  Sellefi.  who  is ilyledths 
■  collectiDd  Dt  rude  skeichea  of 


In  1671  appwed  tbe  fiiilut  I'ltol  by  John  Seller 

'  Hydratnpher  RoyaL'     It  forms  ■  collectioa  i. 

the  coasts  ol  England.  Ibe  North  Sea,  France  and  Spain,  wiih  la 
lircctions,  and  onjts  appsuaDce  (he  Inaponalioa  of  Dutch  cl 

■vy  and  (he  Brliish  m — — " 

charts,  espedally  b 


siiKiGed  both  tt 


patronage  of  (be  £i 


t  India  Con 


!AknndCT  i^irymDieria  27».  «s  setct 
grapher  ol  (be  Admiralty.    This  posi  hsa  air 


iaily   lallerly,   undi 


ml  ol  lbe  Adndraliy  Hydrograpbic  Office  In 
itstepintbeadvancementolibeait  ofnavigi- 
b  of  August  ol  that  year  an  order  in  councD 
itical  documents  as  were  then  in  (he  posMstion 

in  charge  of  Dalrymple,  whose  catalogue, 
Eol  the  East  India  Company  in  1 786,  contained 
n  England,  the  Cape,  India  and  China;  thus 
present  bydrographic  department  was  estah- 


ilalogue  of  Admiralty  charts  was  k 

ibcr  being  then  96a. 

1e  dose  ol  the  Inng  devastating  war  I 


1S15  both  trade 


parts  of  the  globe;  the  greater  portion  ol  the  work  lell  to  the 
English  hydcr^raphlcal  department,  which  took  under  its  charge 
nearly  every  place  where  the  inhaUianis  were  not  able  to  do  it 
for  themsclvea.  Since  that  time  its  career  of  usefulness  has 
steadily  developed,  and  it  not  Inerely  undertakes  tbe  constant 
of  the  charts  of  the  whole  world,  but  periodically 


a  for  the  i 


of  the  seafari 


idprac 


:icalni 


:losely  allied  subjects  of  navigation 


lion  on  tbe  variotn 
impais  adjustment 


maiiy  parts  of  the  world  (and  especially  round  our  own 
vital  importance  to  navigation.  The  theory  of  the  tide 
laid  down  by  Newton  and  LOilacc  and  In  Plul.  Twats..  1 
is  aa  account  of  Flamneed's  ride  table  lor  London  Brii 
gave  the  times  af  each  high  tide  on  every  day  in  the  ye 
long  subsequeat  period  empirical  tide  (able*  for  a  few 
Engbnd  were  published  by  private  individuali,  but  in 
researches  of  Dr  W.  Whewefl  and  Sir  J.  W.  Lubbach  enab 


■sx- 

HoDEKH  Navigation 
Having  thus  sketched  the  ptogren  ol  the  itt  of  navlgallon 
na  an  early  period  to  the  present  time,  we  will  now  describe 
e  modem  melboda  by  which  i(  it  brought  into  practical  use, 
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referring  our  readers  for  more  technical  information  to  the 
professional  text-books  enumerated  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
The  great  development  in  both  size  and  speed  of  modern  ships 
enormously  increases  the  responsibilities  of  those  who  command 
and  navigate  them,  and  has  led  to  a  careful  examination  of 
the  existing  modes  of  determining  a  ship's  position  at  all  times 
by  day  or  night,  both  when  in  sight  of  land  and  on  the  open  ocean. 
An  examination  of  the  present  text-books  on  the  subject  of 
navigation  shows  how  problems  and  methods  which  Mrere  formerly 
considered  chiefly  as  theoretical  exercises  have  now,  from  the 
altered  conditions  of  the  navigation  of  very  fast  ships,  become 
methods  of  frequent  practice,  while  corresponding  improvements 
have  been  mad»  in  the  instruments,  such  as  compasses*  charts 
and  chronometers,  by  the  aid  of  which  more  satisfactory  results 
are  now  attained.  Much  has  also  been  done  to  advance  the 
study  of  this  and  its  numerous  allied  subjects  by  the  development 
of  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Greenwich  and  the  United  Sei  vice 
Institution;  also  by  the  establishment  of  shipmasters'  societies 
(of  which  the  well-known  society  in  London  is  typical),  where 
during  the  year  valuable  papers  are  read  and  useful  discussions 
take  place  among  those  actually  carrying  out  the  practice  of 
navigation. 

In  planning  out  in  advance  a  long  ocean  voyage  the  experienced 
navigator  would  first,  by  laying  down  the  track  from  port  to 
port  on  a  great  circle  chart,  ascertain  the  shortest  route  between 
them,  remembering  that  the  greatest  saving  in  distance  over 
other  routes  b  when  the  ports  are  far  apart  in  longitude  and 
both  in  high  latitudes  of  the  same  name.  On  examining  such 
a  track  in  conjunction  with  the  wind  and  current  charts  it  will 
be  seen  what  modifications  the  intervention  of  land,  unfavourable 
currents  or  winds,  ice  or  unduly  high  latitude  render  necessary, 
and  such  modified  route  would  be  finally  adopted  subject  to 
possible  change  as  the  voyage  progressed.  The  judgment 
formed  on  the  best  route  to  follow  would  also  be  largely  influenced 
by  the  remarks  in  the  volumes  of  Sailing  directions  or  "  Pilots  " 
relating  to  the  region  about  to  be  traversed,while  among  the 
many  excellent  modem  publications  of  the  Hydrographic 
Office  of  the  Admiralty  perhaps  the  Ocean  Passage  Book  is  one 
of  the  most  generally  useful,  since,  when  used  in  combination 
with  the  admirable  charts  of  suggested  full-powered  and  auxiliary 
tracks,  it  very  greatly  assists  all  navigators  in  planning  out 
a  successful  voyage.  Finally  the  intended  route  would  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  great  circle  chart  to  one  on  Mercator's  projection, 
which  is  the  more  convenient  for  purposes  of  navigation  since 
yi  constructing  the  former  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  a  projection 
of  the  coast's  surface  is  adopted  on  which  great  circles  are 
correctly  shown  as  straight  lines  (gnomonic),  while  for  practical 
purposes  in  navigation  such  a  representation  on  which  a  ship's 
track  when  steering  a  continuous  course  (technically  termed  a 
rhumb  line)  is  truly  shown  as  a  straight  line  (Mercator)  is  the 
most  convenient,  although  in  high  latitudes  giving  a  very 
distorted  representation  of  the  surface  depicted.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  on  great  circle  charts  rhumb  lines  become  curves 
and 'great  circles  straight  lines,  and,  vice  versa,  on  Mercator 
charts,  the  rhumb  line  on  each  projection  being  that  nearer 
to  the  equator,  all  meridians  and  the  equator  on  both  projections 
are  shown  as  straight  lines. 

Ships  rarely  steer  on  great  circles,  which  would  generally 
theoretically  involve  continually  altering  course,  but  a  series 
of  chords  of  such  circles  are  described  of  lengths  such  as  involve 
a  practical  change  of  course  of  one  or  two  degrees  on  the  com- 
pletion of  each. 

Great  circle  charts  are  very  useful  for  drawing  what  is  known 
as  a  composite  track  where  if  the  great  circle  route  would  lead 
into  too  high  a  latitude  the  shortest  route  to  and  from  the  highest 
desirable  parallel  is  readily  laid  down,  the  intervening  track 
being  pursued  on  that  parallel. 

A  method  of  drawing  approximate  great  circles  directly 
on  Mercator  charts  was  proposed  by  Airy  in  i8s8,  and  is  some- 
times very  useful.  The  excellent  idea,  originally  suggested 
by  M.  F.  Maury,  of  establishing  steam  *'  lanes  "  in  localities 
where  there  u  much  ocean  traffic,  so  as  to  minimize  the  risks  of 


collision  between  outward  and  homeward  bound  ships,  has  been 
successfully  carried  out  in  the  North  Atlantic  The  leading 
transatlantic  steamship  companies  now  agree  to  follow  great 
circle  routes  from  the  Irish  coast  to  points  on  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland,  which  vary  somewhat  in  position  with  the 
season  of  the  year,  but  are  published  in  advance.  These  "  lanes  " 
being  avoided  by  sailing  vessels,  risks  of  collision  are  materially 
lessened. 

Having  thus  planned  the  most  desirable  general  track  to 
pursue,  three  methods  are  employed  to  ascertain  the  position 
of  the  ship  at  any  time  during  such  voyage:  these  are  (z)  pro- 
jecting the  track  on  charts;  (2)  simple  trigonometrical  oJcula- 
tions  where  the  data  are  the  course  steered  and  distance  run; 
and  (j)  astronomical  observations,  which  form  an  entirely 
independent  method. 

Of  these  the  first  is  the  least  trustworthy,  owing  to  the  usual 
difficulties  attending  accurate  graphic  methods  and  the  small 
scales  on  which  ocean  charts  are  necessarily  drawn.  When 
near  the  land  the  larger  scale  coast  charts  are  used,  and  in  the 
approaches  to  harbours  stiU  larger  scale  idans  give  increasing 
accuracy  to  this  record  of  a  ship's  position.  Index  charts  of 
all  [Kirts  of  the  world  are  provided,  by  referring  to  which  the 
navigator  ascertains  which  chart  or  plan  to  employ,  always 
preferably  using  that  on  the  largest  scale. 

On  leaving  harbour,  and  while  near  the  coast,  the  position 
is  not  found  by  calculation  but  by  frequently  observing  (when 
a  variety  of  objects  is  in  sight)  (1)  simultaneous  sextant  angles 
between  suitably  situated  objects  subsequently  laid  down  on 
the  chart  by  a  station  pointer;   (2)  simultaneous  compass 
bearings  of  two  or  more  objects  (technically  known  as  cross 
bearings);  or  (3)  a  combination  of  both  methods  by  employing 
one  bearing  and  one  angle.    All  such  methods  are  capabte  of 
considerable  accuracy  if  the  observations  are  made  simultane- 
ously.   Should  only  a  small  number  of  objects,  or  sometimes 
only  one,  be  visible  (as  frequently  occurs  at  night)  other  and 
rougher  methods  are  practised,  depending  upon  the  change 
of  beanng  of  an  object  while  a  certain  distance  in  a  certain 
direction  is  traversed  by  the  ship,  such  knowledge  being  based 
in  many  cases  on  an  estimate  of  the  action  of  the  tide.    When 
a  ship  is  steaming  at  the  rate  of  20  knots  the  navigator  remembers 
that  a  mile  is  passed  over  in  three  minutes,  and  that  if  in  sight 
of  land  and  fixing  positions  by  objects  on  shore,  it  is  essential  to 
adopt,  some  rapid  method;  otherwise  when  laid  down  on  the 
chart  the  position  shows  where  the  ship  war,  and  not  where 
she  is.   This  difficulty  has  led  to  the  more  general  use  of  methods 
of  obtaining  positions  by  angles  instead  of  bearings,  and  laying 
them  down  on  the  chart  by  the  aid  of  the  station  pointer.   Many 
advantages  accrue  from  this,  as  the  observer  is  not  restricted 
in  position  on  board,  as  is  the  ^ase  when  using  the  compass, 
and  especially  if  a  double  sextant  (having  two  index  glasses 
and  one  horizon  glass)  is  employed  two  angles  can  be  measured 
simidtaneously,  the  resiilt  on  the  chart  being   very    rapidly 
arrived  at.    An  ingenious  combination  of  sextant  and  station 
pointer  in  one  has  been  proposed,  and  most  simply  carried  out 
by  attaching  vertical  sights  to  the  legs  of  a  station  pointer, 
which  is  put  on  a  suitable  horizontal  stand,  and  the  legs  moved 
until  the  sights  are  in  line  with  the  objects  observed.    To  assist 
the  navigator  in  the  choice  of  suitable  objects  between  which 
to  measure  the  angles,  a  very  useful  pamphlet  is  issued  by  the 
Admiralty,  from  the  diagrams  in  which  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance 
which  combination  of  objects  in  sight  gives  the  most  favoimble 
result,  always  remembering  as  a  broad  principle  that  nearer 
objects  are  more  suitable  than  distant  ones,  and  that  the  accuracy 
of  position  determined  depends  on  the  relative  disiamces  of  the 
objects  as  well  as  on  the  magnitude  of  the  angles  between  them. 

In  these  circumstances,  which  render  these  rougher  methods 
those  only  available,  and  especially  in  hazy  weather  in  many 
known  localities  (such  as  the  English  Channel),  a  coniimtumt 
line  of  deep  sea  soundings  at  fairly  even  distances  apart  affords 
an  additional  verification  of  position,  remembering  that  only 
an  occasional  sounding  might  prove  very  misleading. 

The  chronicle  of  progress  in  the  art  of  navigation  would  be  very 
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incoiDpIete  without  reference  to  the  extended  use  of  Lord 
Kelvin's  sounding  machines,  either  in  the  original  form,  where 
the  increased  pressure  at  different  depths  is  recorded  by  dis- 
coloration of  chemical  tubes,  or  in  the  later  form  known  as  the 
"depth  recorder,"  where  similar  results  are  obtained  by  the 
aatomatic  record  of  the  position  of  a  piston  forced  upwards 
in  a  tube  by  this  increased  pressure.  Very  satisfactory  results 
can  be  obtained  at  speeds  of  15  or  16  knots,  enabling  that  great 
safeguard  of  navigation  in  many  places,  vix.  a  continuous  line 
of  ioundings,  to  be  accurately  and  rapidly  obtained.  In  con- 
Dexion  with  this  should  be  mentioned  a  most  ingenious  invention 
knovn  as  the  "  submarine  sentry,'*  which  on  being  set  for  any 
desired  depth  and  towed  overboard  remains  at  that  depth  what- 
ever the  speed  of  the  ship  may  be.  On  striking  bottom  it  at  once 
floats  to  the  surface  and  rings  a  warning  beU.  Such  an  instru- 
ment is  of  obvious  value  in  ships  where,  owing  to  the  small 
cumber  of  available  men,  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  a  continuous 
line  of  soundings.  To  avoid  an  unnecessarily  wide  ditour  in 
rounding  points  and  shoals,  mtensive  use  is  now  made  of  both 
horizontal  and  vertical  danger  angles ;  the  former  is  the  angle 
on  the  arc  of  a  horizontal  circle  passing  through  a  point  at  the 
required  distance  from  the  danger,  and  through  two  previously 
selected,  easily  recognized,  fixed  objects.  Should  circumstances 
enable  the  selection  to  be  made  of  an  angle  of  about  90^,  the 
ship  by  continually  measuring  the  angle  may  be  steered  on  the 
arc  of  such  a  circle  with  great  precision,  and  may  even  be  safely 
taken  through  a  channel  between  two  dangers.  The  vertical 
danger  angle  enables  similar  results  to  be  attained  by  measuring 
the  vertical  angle  subtended  by  a  known  height;  but  except 
where  the  selected  object  is  one  whose  height  is  well  determined, 
such  as  a  lighthouse,  this  method  is  not  so  trustworthy  as  the 
former. 

Before  k)sing  sight  of  land  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  last 
«ell<determined  position  found  by  the  methods  referred  to  is 
taken  from  the  coast  chart,  transferred  to  the  ocean  or  small  scale 
chart,  and  considered  to  be  the  "  departure  "  or  starting-point  of 
the  ocean  voyage,  and  from  that  point  the  course  and  distance 
run  by  the  ship  is  laid  down,  being  rectified  on  every  occasion 
when  the  position  is  more  accurately  determined  by  astronomical 
means.  To  obviate  the  inevitable  inaccuracies  attending  this 
fraphic  method  and  as  a  corroboration  of  the  ship's  position, 
the  changes  of  latitude  and  longitude  involved  in  each  alteration 
of  course  are  daily  calculated  by  plane  trigonometry,  such 
calculations  being  materially  abbreviated  by  the  use  of  the 
Traverse  Table,  which  is  a  tabulated  expression  of  the  solutions 
of  r^t-angled  plane  triangles. 

The  foregoing  modes  of  keeping  account  of  a  ship's  position  are 
technically  known  as  "  dead  reckoning."  The  general  introduc- 
tion of  compasses  with  short  needles  and  slow  periods  of  vibration 
has  done  very  much  towards  improving  the  accuracy  with  which 
a  ship's  "  dead  reckoning."  is  kept.  The  original  model  of  these 
was  that  patented  by  Lord  Kelvin  in  1876,  and  since  adopted  in 
the  Brit^  navy  as  the  standard.  In  this  instrument  we  have 
a  cxunpass  specially  designed  to  enable  the  principles  of  com- 
penation  or  correction  proposed  by  Sir  G.  B.  Airy  in  1837  to 
be  accuratdy  carried  out,  while  its  slow  period  of  swing  renders 
it  in  all  circumstances  extremely  steady. 

The  record  of  distance  run  is  always  obtained  from  the  patent 
log,  usually  in  the  form  of  the  Cherub  or  Taffrail  log  introduced 
b  1878.  The  common  or  hand  log  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as 
anything  but  the  very  roughest  of  guides,  and  the  patent  log 
in  its  original  form,  in  which  it  recorded  the  revolutions  of  a  small 
screw  towed  by  the  ship,  docs  not  give  satisfactory  results  at 
great  ^>eeds,  nor  can  anything  more  favourable  be  said  of  those 
forms  where  pressure  on  known  areas  b  employed.  The  revolu- 
tions of  the  engines,  with  due  allowance  made  for  the  condition 
of  the  ship's  bottom,  afford  now  perhaps  the  best  means  of 
rslimating  spttd  (see  Log). 

Astronomical  observations  afford  the  most  accurate  means 
of  ascertaining  positions  at  sea,  other  methods  (dead  reckoning) 
being  only  relied  upon  when  the  weather  does  not  admit  of  the 
practice  of  these,  though  by  utilizing  twilight  and  night  observa- 


tions of  moon,  Stan  and  planets,  the  navigator  in  most  parts 
of  the  world  need  seldom  proceed  far  without  the  means  of 
astronomically  rectifying  his  position  either  in  latitude,' longitude 
or  both  at  the  same  time. 

The  practical  problems  involved  are  precisely  those  employed 
at  astronomical  observatories,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  attain 
similar  accuracy  of  results,  for  though  the  sextant  (the  instru- 
ment always  employed  at  sea  in  making  such  observations) 
is  capable  of  marvcUous  accuracy,  yet,  as  practically  all  such 
observations  depend  directly  upon  altitudes  measured  above 
the  sea  horizon,  the  uncertainty  and  variability  of  the  true 
position  of  this,  due  to  the  changing  effects  of  refraction,  much 
affect  observations  made  at  any  one  time.  This  error  in  practice 
is  greatly  reduced  by  methods  of  combining  several  observations 
made  at  different  times  and  using  their  mean  or  average  result. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  progress  of  the  art  of  modem  navigation 
is  the  greatly  increased  practice  of  star  navigation,  and  many  of 
the  supposed  difficulties  of  night  observations  are  found  to  be 
removed  by  experience.  Determinations  of  positions  at  sea  by 
'twilight  observations,  when  the  brighter  stars  become  visible 
while  the  horizon  is  still  well  defined,  are  probably  the  most 
accurate  means  we  possess;  and  the  careful  navigator,  by 
combining  for  latitude  stars  passing  north  and  south  of  the  zenith, 
and  for  longitude  those  near  the  prime  vertical  both  east  and  west, 
can  generally  depend  upon  a  good  result,  especially  if  suitable 
stars  can  be  found  for  each  pair  at  about  the  same  altitudes. 
For  these  purposes  the  armiUary  sphere  b  extremely  useful: 
this  is  a  small  celestial  globe  on  which  are  depicted  the  principal 
stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  On  elevating  the  pole  to  the 
approximate  latitude  of  the  observer,  and  turning  the  sphere 
until  the  sidereal  time  is  under  the  fixed  meridian,  a  correct 
representation  of  the  heavens  at  the  time  of  observation  is 
obtained;  the  stars  are  then  easily  identified  by  their  bearings 
and  altitudes.  This  valuable  instrument  is  not  merely  useful 
when  at  twilight,  only  a  few  of  the  brighter  stars  being  visible,  the 
constellations  to  which  they  belong  are  difficult  of  recognition, 
but  it  enables  arrangement  to  be  made  in  advance  for  such 
observations  as  are  desired  to  be  taken  during  the  night.  By 
marking  in  pencil  on  the  globe  the  positions  of  the  planets  in 
right  ascension  and  declination,  the  same  sphere  is  also  available 
for  their  identification.  The  heavenly  bodies  commonly  observed 
at  sea  are:  The  Sun,  Moon,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  the 
Pole  star,  and  the  larger  (or  first  magnitude)  fixed  stars,  the 
positions  of  all  of  which  in  the  heavens  are  given  in  the  Nautical 
Almanac  for  fixed  epochs  at  Greenwich,  with  the  requisite  data 
for  computing  their  positions  at  all  other  times  in  all  other  places. 

The  chief  astronomical  obflcrvations  made  at  sea  are  those  for 
ascertaining  (i)  btitudc,  (2)  time  and  thence  longitude,  (3)  error  of 
compass,  and  (4)  latitude  and  longitude  simultaneously. 

To  ascertain  latitude  by  itself  altitudes  of  heavenly  bodies  are 
measured  above  the  horizon  when  they  arc  on  or  near  the  meridian 
and  therefore  exactly  or  nearly  north  or  south  of  the  observer;  in 
the  case  of  the  sun,  of  course,  thh  means  at  or  near  noon,  and  in  the 
case  of  other  bodies  such  local  times  arc  previously  accurately 
ascertained  by  a  simple  calcubtion  made  from  the  Nautical  Almanac 
or  more  roughly  found  from  an  armiUary  sphere.  The  principle 
involved  is  the  simple  one  that  by  subtracting  the  observed  altitude 
when  on  the  meridian  from  90*  the  distance  of  the  zenith  or  point 
overhead  north  or  south  of  the  heavenly  body  is  found;  then  by 
combining  with  this  the  distance,  obtained  from  the  Nautical 
Almanac^  of  the  bod^  considered  north  or  south  of  the  celestial 
equator  at  the  same  instant,  it  is  found  how  far  the  zenith  is  north 
or  south  of  the  cclcstbl  equator,  and  this  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
latitude  of  the  observer  since  the  celestial  equator  is  merely  the 
imaginary  extension  of  that  of  the  earth.  Such  observations  are  n'ot 
necessarily  restricted  to  that  which  can  be  taken  at  the  instant  when 
the  body  observed  is  on  the  meridbn  (meridian  altitude);  equally 
accurate  and  multiplied  observations  can  be  made  on  either  or  both 
sides  of  the  meridbn  if  the  body  b  somewhat  near  it  (cx-meridian 
and  circum-meridbn  altitudes),  and  a  simple  calculation  or  reference 
to  a  spedally  constructed  table  or  graphic  curve  gives  the'  required 
result. 

Errors  arising  from  uncertainty  as  to  the  true  position  of  the 
horizon  are  with  twilight  and  night  observations  largely  counter- 
acted by  taking  the  means  of  results  obtained  from  observations 
made  of  heavenly  bodies  crossing  the  meridian  both  north  and 
south  of  the  observer,  taken  as  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  convenient. 
In  northern  btitudes  the  pole  star  is  so  near  to  the  pole  that 
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obfcrvations  of  it  can  be  taken  at  anv  time  when  it  is  visible,  and 
from  a  convenient  table  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  the  altitude 
of  the  iwle  itself  (which  equals  the  latitude)  is  readily  obtained. 

Lonratude  at  sea  Is  in  modern  navigation  always  found  by  com- 
paring local  or  ship  mean  time  with  Greenwich  mean  time,  the  latter 
being  accurately  known  from  the  chronometers  and  the  former  from 
astronomical  observations  of  suitably  placed  heavenly  bodies.  It 
may  be  assumed  in  all  well  found  modern  ships  that  on  applying  the 
known  errors  and  accumulated  rates  to  the  times  shown  by  the 
chronometers  the  Greenwich  time  at  any  instant  is  practically 
accurately  known,  and  as  the  distance  east  or  west  of  any  place  m 
merely  tne  difference  betwreen  the  two  local  times  at  any  instant  ex- 
pressed in  degrees,  so  also  is  the  distance  east  or  west  of  Greenwich 
(longitude)  the  difference  between  time  at  place  and  Greenwich  time 
at  any  one  instant.  The  connexion  bet%vcen  time  and  degrees  depends 
upon  the  complete  rotation  of  the  earth  in  twenty-four  hours,  causing 
meridians  15  apart  to  pass  under  the  same  fixed  point  in  the  heavens 
at  intervals  of  one  hour,  those  east  of  Grcenwicn  passing  earlier  and 
those  west  later,  resulting  in  local  time  being  in  advance  <»  Greenwich 
time  in  east  longitude  and  vice  versa  in  west  longitude. 

The  errors  ami  rates  of  gaining  or  losing  of  the  chronometer  re- 
ferred to  are  known  from  observations  made  on  shore  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  voyage  with  a  sextant  and  artificial  horizon,  and 
these  observations  are  capable  of  almost  as  great  accuracy  as  those 
taken  at  fixed  astronomical  obscivatories.  As  this  knowledge  is 
absolutely  essential  every  opportunity  is  taken  at  each  principal  port 
visited  01  either  repeating  such  observations  or  obtaining  the  infor- 
mation from  time  balls  dropped  from  observatories  on  shore  at  the 
Greenwich  times  indicated  in  the  Time-ball  pamphlet.  Local  or  ship 
time  can  only  be  found  with  fair  accuracy  from  calculations  based  on 
altitudes  of  heavenly  bodies,  when  they  are  neariy  east  or  west  of  the 
observer  or  techniodly  on  the  prime  vertical.  Such  times  can  be 
approximately  seen  from  the  azimuth  diagrams  or  from  tablesof  true 
bearings  of  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  error  involved  bv  uncertainty 
as  to  the  position  of  the  horizon  can  be  grratly  obviated  in  twilight  or 
at  night  by  taking  the  mean  of  results  arising  from  neariy  simultane- 
ous observations  of  bodies  bearing  both  cast  and  west.  In  the  usual 
case  of  determining  time  by  observations  of  the  sun  the  results  arising 
from  morning  obwrvations  are  compared  with  those  similariv  ob> 
tained  in  the  aftefnoon.  It  will  of  course  be  remarked  that  should 
any  unallowed-for  error  in  the  chronometer  exist  it  will  affect  the 
resulting  longitude  by  its  full  amount. 

In  considering  the  foregoing  methods  01  astronomically  fixing  a 
ship's  position  we  notice  that  ^ways  when  the  two  elements  of 
latitude  and  longitude  are  determined  at  different  times,  and  gener- 
ally, as  we  shall  presently  see,  when  they  are  determined  together 
(though  usually  for  a  shorter  time)  the  navigator  has  to  depend  for 
some  time  on  the  accuracy  of  the  course  steered  and  estimated 
distance  run;  also  when  cloudy  weather  prevails  he  has  to  depend 
entirely  on  those  elements  for  a  knowledge  of  the  ship's  position. 
The  frequent  astronomical  observation  of  tne  error  of  the  compass  is 
therefore  a  most  important  and  fortunately  simple  duty.  In  practice 
the  error  is  found  by  a  comparison  between  the  compass  bearing  of  a 
heavenly  body  and  its  true  bearing,  obtained  either  by  calculation,  or 
more  generallv  from  a  graphic  diagram  (Weir's  azimuth  diagram)  or 
tables  from  which  at  practically  any  time  when  above  the  horizon  the 
true  bearings  of  the  principal  heavenly  bodies  are  taken  by  in- 
spection.  These  important  observations  are  most  accurately  made 
when  the  body  observed  is  bearing  neariy  east  or  west  true,  if  not 
too  high,  but  if  clouds  prevent  observations  at  such  times,  fairly  good 
results  can  be  obtained  by  observing  the  compass -bearing  when  the 
(^ject  u  on  the  meridian  (if  not  too  high)  and  therefore  lying  north 
or  south  true.  •>  ^ 

The  causes  of  the  changing  errors  of  a  compass  in  an  iron  ship 
are  described  elsewhere  (see  Compass),  but  by  making  comparisons 
as  above  the  navigator  can  at^'once  ascertain  what  is  termed  the 
"  total  "  error,  and  if  he  takes  from  that  the  portion  of  error  due  to 
the  earth,  or  what  is  termed  variation  (known  from  a  chart  of  such 
elements),  the  remaining  error  is  that  caused  by  the  iron  of  the  ship, 
technically  known  as  deviation.'  The  latter  method  of  procedure  has 
the  great  advantage  of  enabling  the  navigator  to  ascertain  during  a 
voyage  whatever  magnetic  changes  in  the  ship  are  taking  place  other 
than  those  he  would  expect  to  occur  on  change  of  position.  The 
total  error  is  that  applied  to  compass  courses. 

Deviations  greater  than  a  few  degrees  are  not  merely  inconvenient 
but  in  modern  compasses  produce  unsteadiness  or  oscillation  of  the 
compass  card,  so  that,  especially  in  new  ships,  the  skilful  navigator 
reduces  such  errors  by  adjusting  the  compensating  magnets  when 
favourable  occasions  offer.  Recognizing  the  great  value  of  a  sound 
knowledge  of  compass  adjustment,  the  British  Board  of  Trade  have 
included  thb  among  the  compulsory  subjects  of  examination  for  the 
rank  of  master,  thus  following  the  example  of  the  navy,  where  all 
navigating  officers  have  to  attend  a  practical  course  of  study  on  the 
subject. 

The  practical  problem  of  finding  both  latitude  and  longitude  at  the 
same  time  is  the  most  important  of  all  in  modem  navi^tion,  and  is 
rapidly  superseding  other  modes  of  ascertaining  a  ship's  position. 
The  principle  involved  depends  upon  the  fact  tnat  every  heavenly 
body  is  at  each  particular  instant  of  time  directly  overhead  or  in  the 
vemth  of  some  place  on  the  earth.    Thus,  if  we  take  the  sun  as  an 


instance,  it  is  noon  at  all  places  on  the  meridian  of  60*  W.  when  it  b 
exactly  4  p.m.  at  Greenwich,  and  at  the  ont  spot  on  that  meridian 
where  the  observer  is  as  far  north  or  south  of  the  terrestrial  equator 
as  the  sun  is  north  or  south  of  the  celestial  equator  (declination)  it  will 
not  only  be  noon  but  the  sun  will  be  immediately  overhead  and  will 
have  an  altitude  of  90^  Thi%  therefore,  at  any  instant  defines  the 
position  where  the  sun  is  vertical;  its  latitude  must  equal  the  sun's 
declination  and  Its  longitude  in  time  equal  the  time  since  noon  at 
Greenwich.  Now  at  a  distance  of  60  m.  in  every  direction  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  from  the  point  thus  defined  the  sun  will  have  an 
altitude  of  89*  and  in  all  directions  at  a  distance  of  laoo  m.  its 
altitude  will  be  70"  ( «90''-30*).  so  that  on  a  globe,  by  marking  the 
position  where  at  a  certain  instant  the  sun  is  vertical  and  taldnr 
that  as  a  centre,  a  scries  of  concentric  circles  may  be  drawn,  on  att 
points  of  each  of  which  the  sun's  altitude  will  be  the  same.-  ■  When, 
therefore,  at  sea  we  measure  with  a  sextant  at  any  time  the  altitude 
of  the  sun  (say  te*  10'^  we  at  once  know  we  are  somewhere  on  the  arc 
of  a  circle  navinjg  for  its  centre  the  spot  where  the  sun  is  vertical  at 
that  instant,  andtor  radiitsa  distance  equal  to  1790'  (  ~9o"— 60*  lo*). 
Such  information,  combined  with  the  bot  and  most  recent  knowledge 
we  have  of  the  ship's  latitude  at  the  time,  will  of  itself  afford  valuaoe 
information  as  to  the  position,  but  by  making  two  such  obwrvations, 
separated  by  a  sufficiently  long  interval  for  the  position  having  the 
sun  vertical  to  have  moved  considcraUy  (owing  to  the  rotation  of 
the  earth),  we  are  able  to  Consider  with  certainty  that  we  must  be  at 
one  or  other  of  the  widely  separated  intersections  of  two  such 
circles,  the  movement  of  the  ship  in  the  interval  between  the  two 
observations  being  duly  allowed  for.  The  dead  reckoning  affords 
informaition  as  to  which  of  these  interstetioos  is  the  true  poMtion. 

Now  even,  on  a  large  globe  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
obtain  very  accurate  results  from  thb  problem  by  drawing  aucfa 
circles,  but  on  a  large  scale  chart  (or  ordinary  squared  paper)  much 
greater  accuracy  b  obtainable.  The  method  commonfy  used  on  a 
Mcrcator  chart  involves  two  suppositions:  (l)  that  the  concentric 
circles  we  have  referred  to  will  be  correctly  represented  as  circles  on 
the  chart,  and  (3)  that  these  are  of  such  diameters,  that  a  portion  of 
say  100  m.  of  arc  may  be  considered  to  be  a  straight  line  coincident 
with  the  tangent  to  the  circle  and  therefore  at  nght  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  sun.  Except  in  hi^h  latitudes  (above  60^  M ercator's 
projection  fulfils  the  first  condition  sufficiently  well  for  practical 
purposes,  and,  except  when  the  altitude  b  greater  than  70*,  the 
second  condition  b  also  approximately  true  since  the  radii  of  such 
circles  will  exceed  laoo  m. 

Premising^  these  conditions,  supjiose  that  on  a  certain  day  at  9  a.m. 
when  the  6hif)'s  approximate  position,  known  from  previous  observa- 
tions and  laid  down  on  the 
chart,  is  supposed  to  be  at  A 
(fig.  j),  an  observation  of  the 
sun  IS  made  from  which  the 
longitude   b  calculated,    the 
result  being  that  on  the  sup- 
position tl»t  the  latitude  of 
A  b  correct,  the  ship's  position 
b  probably  at  B.     Now  by 
drawing   a   straight   line   ab 
through  B  at  right  ancles  to 
the  true  bearine  of  the  sun 
at   the   time  01   observation 
(which  b  most  readily  known 
from  the  azimuth  tables)  we 
are  obviously  right  in  assum- 
ing the  ship  s  position  to  be  somewhere  on  that  line  if  we  consider 
it  as  approximately  an  arc  of  a  laige  circle  having  the  place  where 
the  sun  is  then  vertical  as  •  centre,  the  direction  of  such  place  being 
indicated  by  an  arrow. 

If  our  supposed  latitude  be  right  the  pontion  will  be  at  B,  but  if 
not  correct  it  must  still  be  on  the  line  oft,  and  if  near  land  or  any 
danger  the  direction  of  this  line,  even  if  no  subsequent  observation 
be  available,  will  often  give  most  valuable  information.  If,  whOe 
waiting  for  the  sun  to  change  its  bearing,  the  ship  runs  from  B  to  C. 
a  line  cd  drawn  through  C  parallel  to  ah  will  represent  an  are  on  which 
the  position  lies  when  she  is  probably  at  C,  which  at  thb  instant 
(10-30  a.  m.)  b  the  most  probable  position  of  the  ship. 

If  another  observation  of  the  sun  for  longitude  b  now  made  and 
the  resulting  position  is  D  (lying  of  course  in  the  same  latitude  as  C). 
on  drawing  tnrough  D  a  line  ej  at  right  angles  to  the  bearing  of  the 
sun  (indicated  by  an  arrow)  we  arc  nght  in  assuming  the  postioo  to 
be  somewhere  on  such  an  arc  as  b  represented  by  thb  hne. 

Hence  E,  the  intersection  of  the  two  arcs  on  which  the  position  IJes 
at  the  same  instant,  must  be  the  true  place  when  the  last  obaervatiuo 
was  taken  at  the  supposed  position  D.  the  discrepancies  being  entirely 
due  to  the  original  unknown  error  in  the  assumed  latitude  of  A,  for 
had  that  been  accurate  the  position  on  the  original  line  ah  WT>uld 
have  been  such  that  on  laying  off  the  course  and  distance  from  that 
position  C  would  have  coincided  with  E. 

Errors  in  the  assumed  latitude  of  as  much  in  man^  cases  as  30  ra. 
will  often  be  found  to  produce  no  practical  difference  in  the  resultant 
position,  but  of  course  the  accuracy  of  the  longitude  found  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  chronometer,  and  in  such  cases  aa  arise  when  the 
intersecting  arcs  make  a  tmall  angle  wjth  each  other  great  aocuracT 
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largely  used  in  the  British  navy,  9th  ed.  (i8m):  E-  Riddle,  Namffi- 
tton  akd  Naulical  Astronomy  (yd  ed.  1824.  Qtn  ed..  by  Escott.  1871), 
■till  worthy  of  its  hi^h  reputation ;  J.  T.  Towson,  TabUsfor  Redmction 
of  Ex-mendian  Altitudes  (4th  ed.  18S4),  very  useful;  H.  Raper» 
Praciiu  of  Naoi^ion  (1840,  lotb  ed.  1870),  an  excellent  book; 
H.  Evers,  Navigfltion  and  Great  Circle  SaUing  (1850),  other  works  on 
the  same  subject  byr  Merrificld  and  Evers  (1868)  and  Evers  (187^); 
R.  M.  Insldp,  Navigalum  and  Nautical  Astronomy  (1865),  a  useful 
book,  without  tables;  T.  H.  Sumner,  A  Method  of  finding  a  Skip's 
Position  by  two  Observations  and  Greenwich  Time  vy  Chronometer — 
this  is  set  forth  as  a  novelty,  but  was  published  by  Captain  R.  Owen, 
R.N.,  early  in  the  century,  and  practised  by  many  oflkers:  H.  W. 

ieana,  Navigatum  and  Nautical  Astronomy  (1858);  Harbord, 
rlossary  of  Namgation  (1863.  enlarged  ed.  1883),  a  very  excellent 
book  of  reference;  W.  C.  Beigen.  Practice  and  Theory  of  Navigatum 
(187a):  Sir  W.  Thomson,  Navigation,  a  Lecture  (1876),  well  worth 
reading;  Lecky,  Wrinkles  in  Navigation  (1880);  Martin,  Navig^Hon 
and  Nautical  Astronomy^  sanctioned  for  use  in  the  British  navy. 

(W.  R.  M.*) 

NAVIGATION  LAWS.  The  laws  grouped  under  this  title  are 
a  branch  rather  of  municipal  law  than  of  the  general  maritime 
law.  They  are  baaed  upon  the  right  of  a  state  to  regulate  the 
navigation  of  its  own  waters  and  to  protect  its  own  commerce. 
One  of  the  most  curious  tuiy  books  on  the  subject  is  Captain  G. 
.St  Lo,  England's  Safette  or  a  Bridle  to  the  French  King,  proposing 
a  sun  Method  for  encouraging  Navigatum  (London,  ^nd  ed. 
1693).  Navigation  laws  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  The 
first  dass  includes  all  laws  designed  to  secure  a  commercial 
monopoly  to  the  state  which  enacted  them.  In  Great  Britain 
the  object  was  attained  by  the  Navigation  Acts,  the  earliest  of 
which  were  those  of  1381  and  1390,  ordaining  that  no  merchandise 
should  be  shipped  out  of  the  realm  except  in  British  ships  on 
pain  of  forfeiture.  The  principal  Navigation  Act  was  that  of 
1660  (Scottish,  i66x,  c.  45)-  Up  to  1854  coasting  trade  was 
wholly  restricted  to  British  ships,  and  a  British  ship  must  have 
been  navigated  by  a  master  who  was  a  British  subject,  and  by 
a  crew  of  whom  a  certain  proportion  must  have  been  British 
subjects.  After  1854  the  only  relics  of  such  restrictions  were 
found  in  the  provisions  of  the  Customs  Consolidation  Act  1853, 
I  334,  by  which,  in  order  to  secure  reciprocity,  prohibitions  or 
restrictions  may  by  order  in  council  be  imposed  upon  the  ships 
of  any  country  in  which  British  ships  are  liable  to  similar  pro- 
hibitions or  restrictions.  Subject  to  these  exceptions,  a  foreign 
ship  is  in  the  same  position  as  a  British  ship  with  regard  to 
British  trade.  Thift  ri^t  of  foreign  ships  is  expressly  recognized 
by  the  Customs  Law  Consolidation  Act  2876;  by  |  141  of  that 
act  foreign  ships  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  are  not  to  be 
subject  to  hi^er  rates  than  British  ships.  Any  advantages 
which  a  British  ship  has,  e.g.  the  right  of  claiming  protection 
for  her  flag,  the  non-attachment  to  her  of  a  maritime  lien  for 
necessaries  supplied  in  a  British  port, are  not  directly  connected 
with  the  poUcy  under  which  the  Navigation  Acts  have  become 
obsolete.  These  advantages  are  not  secured  to  a  British  ship 
until  she  is  registered.  United  Sutes  law  agrees  with  British 
in  this  respect.  "  The  United  Sutes  have  imitated  the  policy 
of  England  and  other  commercial  nations  in  conferring  peculiar 
privileges  upon  American-built  ships  and  owned  by  our  own 
citiicns.  .  .  .  The  object  of  the  Registry  Acts  is  to  encourage 
our  own  trade,  navigation  and  shipbuilding  by  granting  peculiar 
or  exclusive  privileges  of  trade  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  prohibiting  the  communication  of  those  immunities 
to  the  dipping  and  mariners  of  other  countries"  (Kent, 
Comm.  iii.  139).  It  may  be  noticed  that  an  alien  is  generally 
incapable  of  becomuig  the  owner  of  a  ship.  This  incapacity  was 
specially  preserved  in  the  case  of  British  ships  by  the  Natuialixa- 
tion  Act  1870, 1 14. 

The  second  dass  of  navigation  laws  indudes  those  which  deal 
with  the  navigation  of  any  waters  over  which  a  state  has  any 
control,  and  embraces  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  due  use  of  such 
waters,  as  rules  of  the  road,  management  of  harbours  and  light- 
houses, and  licensing  and  control  of  pilots.  Such  laws  may  deal 
with  (i)  the  high  seas,  (2)  tidal  waters  other  than  the  high  seas, 

(3)  non-tidal  waters. 

I.  The  claims  of  various  nations  to  dominion  over  parts  of  the  hign 
•eas  have  now  become  matters  of  merely  historical  interest.  Such 
claims  have  been  at  different  times  advanced  by^  Great  Britain, 
Holland.  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  were  once  sufficiently  important 


to  evoke  the  Mare  Liberum  of  Grotius  and  the  Mare  Qamsum  ci 
John  Seiden.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  1893  the  Court  of  AriMtration- 
on  the  Berins  Sea  Fisheries  found  that  Russia  had  never  claimed  or 
exercised  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  Bering  Sea  outside  terri- 
torial waters  and  that  the  United  States  had  no  further  risht  than 
had  Russia  at  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Alaslcs  in  1867.  Rules  for 
the  navigation  of  the  high  seas  may  still  be  promulgated  by  any 
government.    In  Great  Britain  such  rules,  generally  known  as  the 

Sailing  Rules,"  have  been  made  by  order  in  council  under  the 
powers  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  1863 ;  the  rules  at  present  in 
lorce  are  those  contained  in  the  order  of  the  37th  of  November  1896, 
L.G.  No.  1083,  as  amended  by  subsequent  orders  in  coundL  The 
order  of  1896  was  extended  by  the  order  of  1807,  L.G.  No.  573,  to  the 
ships  of  most  foreign  countries,  with  a  special  provision  as  to  China. 
In  the  case  of  a  state  which  has  not  assented  to  them,  the  only  rules 
enforceable  are  the  general  rules  of  the  sea,  gradually  aaoertaiaed  by 
individual  cases  before  courts  of  admiralty. 

3.  For  the  navigation  of  its  tidal  waters — as  far  as  they  are 
territorial— a  state  mayr  legislate  without  the  assent  of  other  states. 
An  example  of  such  legislation  is  afforded  by  the  Territorial  Waters 
Jurisdiction  Act  1878,  a  measure  passed  in  consequence  of  the 
celebrated  case  o(  R.v.  Keyn,  L.R.  2  Ex.  D.,  I36  (the^'  Franoonia  " 
case),  in  1876.  Under  the  head  of  territorial  waters  would  faU  the 
"  narrow  seas  '*  (as  the  Bristol  Channd.  Great  Bdt  or  Stnits  of 
Messina),  bays  and  harbours,  estuaries  and  arms  of  the  sea.  navigable 
tidal  rivers,  and  the  sea  for  the  distance  of  a  marine  league  from  the 
shore.  Such  waters  hatifi  res  publicae  though  not  res  CMmmmex,  as 
are  the  high  seas,  are  prima  facie  subject  to  the  juriadictidb  of  the 
state.  In  England  the  soil  under  such  waters,  or  at  least  under  all  but 
the  last  kind,  w  prima  facie  vested  in  the  crown,  subject  to  the  public 
rights  of  fishery  and  anchorage.  For  the  distance  of  a  marine  wanie 
from  low-water  mark  the  crown  has  certainty  jurisdiction  for  police 
and  revenue  purposes.  This  is  a  rule  of  general  international  law. 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  Institut  de  Droit  International  proposed  to 
double  this  limit.  See  Hall,  International  Law  (^th  ed.),  p.  154.  In 
England  the  navigation  of  most  of  the  prinapal  tidal  waters  is 
governed  by  rules  contained  in  acts  of  parliament  and  orders  in 
council,  thelatter  for  the  most  part  promufgated  under  the  authority 
given  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  1863.  For  instance,  there  are 
numerous  orders  relating  to  the  Thames,  Mersey,  Tecs  and  other 
important  rivers. 

3.  Non-tidal  waters,  even  though  navi^ble.  are  in  Great  Britain 
pnma  facie  private  waters,  in  which  the  nght  of  navisation  does  not 
exist  as  a  public  franchise,  but  can  only  be  acouircd  by  prescripcioo 
founded  on  a  presumed  grant  by  an  owner.  In  Roman  law  and  in 
the  Code  Napdfon  it  is  otherwise.  Navigable  rivers  in  those  systems 
are  always  ptMici  juris,  whether  tidal  or  non-tidal.  Navigation  of 
non-tidal  waters  in  the  United  Kingdom,  whether  natural  or  artificiaL 
u  now  almost  entirely  regulated  hy  various  Nav^tion  and  Con- 
servancy Acts,  e.g.  the  Thames  Conservancy  Acts,  the  Shannon. 
Trent,  Lee,  Ac,  Navigation  Acts,  and  the  various  Canal  Acts, 
espedally  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Act  1885.  It  may  be  noticed 
that  the  crown  b  empowered  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  1863 
to  make  rules  for  the  navigation  of  inland  waters,  even  when  artificial, 
on  the  application  of  the  proprietors.  Examples  of  such  rules  are 
the  orders  in  council  regulating  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  navigation  and 
the  Bridgewater  navigation,  i8th  May  1870.  Such  waters  bein^ 
private  property,  the  application  for  the  rules  by  the  proprietocs  is 
redtcd  in  tne  order  in  coundl.  , 

The  distinction  drawn  in  the  United  States  between  navigable  and 
boaUble  rivers  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  that  country,  unless  indeed  It 
b  analogous  to  the  "  fleuves  et  rivi&res  navigables  ou  flottables  *'  of. 
the  Code  Napdl6on,  |  538.   It  is  at  least  unknown  in  Great  Britain. 

Remedies  for  Obstruction  and  Pollution.— Theve^  may  be  either 
criminal  or  ci\'il — the  criminal  by  indictment  or  inforniatioa,  the 
dvil  by  action  for  damages  or  fur  an  injunction,  in  addition  to  the 
criminal  remedy,  where  special  damage  has  been  sustained.  Pollu- 
tion is  expressly  provided  for  by  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention 
Act  X876,  which  gives  jurisdiction  to  c»unty  couru  in  caaea  within 

the  act.  .  ... 

International  Law.—The  international  Uw  as  to  the  navigation  of 
the  high  seas  has  been  sketched  above.  Reference  should  also  be 
made  to  what  b  known  as  the  "  Rule  of  the  War  of  1736  "  to  the 
effect  that  where  a  cok>nial  or  coasting  trade  is  prohibited  to  other 
nations  in  time  of  peace,  a  neutral  by  engaging  in  this  trade  by 
permission  of  a  beUigerent  in  time  of  war  is  liable  to  the  other 
belligerent.  The  leading  case  b  The  Immanud  (i799).  a  C. 
Robinson's  Rep.  186.  Resubtions  for  the  coasting  trade  may  be 
made  by  the  government  01  Indb  under  the  powers  of  tte  Customs 
Consolidation  Act  1853.  I  3^9.  and  by  the  legislature  of  a  British 
possession  under  the  Merchant  Shippins;  Act  1894.  |  736.  As  to 
territorial  waters,  it  is  the  general  though  not  the  universal  opuiicn 
of  jurists  that  the  sute  to  which  the  territorial  waters  belong  has  a 
right  to  forbid  their  navigation  by  foreigners.  The  free  nav^tlon  of 
rivers  has  often  been  the  subject  of  treaties,  almost  necessarily  so 
where  a  river  is  the  boundary  between  two  states.  In  such  a  case, 
if  a  state  were  to  maintain  the  strict  letter  of  its  rights,  navigation 
would  be  almost  impoesibk,  as  each  state  is  proprietor  down  to  the 
middle  line  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  the  medium  filum  aquae  or  thalweg. 
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Bv  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1815  it  was  provided  that  dw  navigation 
01  all  riven  leparating  or  traverring  the  itatea  that  were  partiea 
thereto  ahould  be  open  for  commercial  purpoaea  to  the  veaaeb  of  all 
aatioD9k  wbject  to  a  uniform  syatem  of  police  and  tolla.  The  treaty 
of  Paris.  1856,  extended  this  principle  to  the  Danube.  In  America 
thecaacaof  the  MisHMippi  and  the  St  Lawrence  are  important.  By 
the  treaty  of  Venailles.  1783.  it  was  provided  that "  the  navigation  of 
the  Miaeorippi  shall  for  ever  remam  free  and  open  to  the  aubjccta 
of  Great  Bntain  and  the  citizens  of  the  Unttea  States."  But  the 
Unitrd  States  afterwards  aaiuired  Louisiana  and  Florida;  and.  the 
stipulation  as  to  British  subjects  not  being  renewed  in  the  treaty  of 
Ghent.  1814,  the  United  Sutes  maintains  that  the  right  of  navigat- 
ing the  Mississippi  is  vested  exclusively  in  its  dtiaens.  As  to  the  St 
Lawrence,  after  disputes  for  a  kmc  period  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  the  right  01  free  navigation  for  purposes  of 
commero:  was  secured  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  washing- 
ton.  1 87 1.  There  are  some  waters,  such  as  the  Sues  Canal  and  the 
Panama  Canal,  which  are  subject  to  peculiar  cnrageroents  by  treaty 
or  convention.  The  former  depemb  on  the  Convention  of  Con- 
Aantinople,  3Qth  of  October  1888,  the  latter—as  far  as  regards  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States— on  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty.  x8th  of  November  1901.  But  as  a  rule  it  may  be  said  that  in 
time  of  peace  the  territorial  waters  of  a  state  are  open  to  foreigners 
for  commercial  purposes,  subject  to  observance  01  any  rules  as  to 
police,  pilotage,  ike.,  imposed  by  the  state.  Tolls  may  be  imposed  by 
the  state  upon  foreigners.  This  right  is  expressly  recognised  in  most 
commercial  treaties.  A  notable  instance  was  the  claim  of  Denmark 
to  charge  what  were  called  the  "  Sound  dues  "  from  all  vessels  passing 
Ebioore.  though  the  Sound  was  not  strictly  her  territorial  water. 
The  right  was  not  universally  recognized,  though  it  had  prescription 
io  its  favour  and  was  invariably  paid.  In  1857 /the  dues  were 
abolished,  and  a>mpensation  paid  to  Denmark  for  the  loss  of  her 

alleged  right.    (J- W.) 

lAVIUS.  ATTUS,  in  Roman  legendary  history,  a  famous 
vigat  during  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscua.  When  the  latter 
tksired  to  double  the  number  of  the  equestrian  centuries,  Navius 
opposed  him,  declaring  that  it  must  not  be  done  unless  the 
omens  were  propitious,  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  powers  of  divination, 
cut  throu^  A  whetstone  with  a  razor.  Navius's  statue  with 
veiled  head  was  afterwards  shown  in  the  comitiura;  the  whet- 
stone and  razor  were  buried  in  {kt  same  place,  and  a  puteal 
placed  over  tbem.  Hard  by  was  a  sacred  fig-tree,  called  after 
him  the  Navian  fig-tree.  It  was  reported  that  Navius  was  subse- 
qaeslly  put  to  death  by  Tarquinius.  According  to  Schwegler, 
the  put^  originaUy  indicated  that  the  place  had  been  struck 
by  Ugfatning,  and  the  story  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  early  struggle 
between  the  state  and  ecdesiasticism. 

See  Livy  L  36;  Dion.  Halic.  iiL  70;  Aurclius  Victor,  De  viris 
iBustribus,  6;  bchwegler,  Romische  Cexkichle,  bk.  xv.  16. 

MAVVY,  a  labourer  employed  in  the  digging  and  excavatmg 
of  earth,  &c.,  in  the  construction  of  railways,  docks,  canals  or 
otiur  engineering  operations.  The  word  is  a  shortened  form  of 
"  navigator,"  applied  during  the  18th  and  early  part  of  the  19th 
centuries  to  a  labourer  at  work  on  canals,  to  which  the  name 
"  navigation  "  is  often  applied.  Power-machines  (excavators) 
for  performing  such  work  are  consequently  known  as  "  steam- 
nawks." 

SAVY  and  NAVIES.  The  navy  of  a  country  was  in  its 
original  meaning  the  total  body  of  its  shipping,  whether  used 
for  war,  for  oversea  and  coasting  traffic,  or  for  fishing — the 
total  in  fact  of  its  ships  (Lat.  naves).  By  custom,  however,  the 
irord  has  come  to  be  used  only  of  that  part  of  the  whole  which 
B  set  aside  for  purposes  of  war  and  police.  Every  navy  consists 
of  a  materia]  part  (see  Ship),  i.e.  the  vessels,  with  their  means 
of  propulsion  and  their  armament,  and  of  a  human  organization, 
narady  the  crews  of  all  ranks,  by  which  the  vesseb  are  handled. 
Ships  and  men  are  combined  in  divisions,  and  are  ruled  by  an 
organ  of  the  government  to  which  they  belong  (see  Aomiralty 
AoodasTXAnoN) 

PCRSONTfEL 

The  personnel  of  the  liritish  navy  is  composed  of  two  difierent 
bodies  of  men,  the  seamen  and  the  marines,  each  of  which  has  its 
appropriate  officers.  The  marines  are  the  subject  of  a  separate 
article. 

The  officers  of  the  navy  are  classed  as  follows  in  the  order  of  their 
raRk:_  flag-officers  (see  Admiral),  commodores,  captains,  staff 
captains,  commanders,  staff  commanders,  lieutenants,  navigating 
Keutenants.  sub-lieutenants,  chief  gunners,  chief  boatswains,  chief 
cafpentera,  gunners,  boatswains,  carpenters,  midshipmen,  naval 
caacts. 

FUg-of&cers  are  divided  into  three  ranks,  viz.  rear-admiral,  vice- 


admiral.  admiraL  There  is  also  the  rank  of  "  admiral  of  the  fleet  " : 
such  an  officer,  if  in  command,  would  carry  the  union  flag  at  the  main. 
All  flag-officers,  commanders-in-chief,  are  considered  as  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  the  fleet  or  souadron  under  their  commano.  They 
are  bound  to  keep  them  in  perfect  condition  for  service;  to  exercise 
them  freqiiently  m  forming  orders  of  sailing  and  lines  of  battle,  and 
in  performing  all  such  evolutions  as  may  occur  in  the  presence  of  an 
enemy;  to  direct  the  commanders  of  squadrons  and  divisions  to 
inspect  the  state  of  each  ship  under  their  command ;  to  see  that  the 
esubltshed  rules  for  good  order,  discipline  and  cleanliness  are  ob- 
served; and  occasionally  to  inquire  into  these  and  other  matters 
themselves.  They  are  required  to  correspond  with  the  secretary  of 
the  admiralty,  and  report  to  him  all  their  proceedings. 

Every  flag-officer  serving  in  a  fleet,  but  not  commandiiw  it,  is 
required  to  superintend  au  the  ships  of  the  squadron  or  division 
placed  under  his  order»-^to  see  that  their  crews  are  properly 
disciplined,  that  all  orders  are  punctually  attended  to.  that  the 
stores,  provisions  and  water  are  kept  as  complete  as  circumstances 
will  admit,  that  the  seamen  and  marines  are  frequently  exercised, 
and  that  every  precaution  is  taken  for  preserving  the  health  of  their 
crewsL   When  at  sea,  he  is  to  take  care  that  every  ship  in  his  diviuon 
preserves  her  station  in  whatever  line  or  order  of  sailing  the  fleet 
may  be  formed;  and  in  battle  he  b  to  observe  attentively  the 
conduct  of  every  ship  near  him,  whether  of  the  squadron  or  division 
under  his  immediate  command  or  not;  and  at  the  end  c^  the  battle 
he  is  to  report  it  to  the  commander-in-chief,  in  order  that  commenda- 
tion or  censure  may  be  passed,  as  the  case  may  appear  to  merit ;  and 
he  is  empowered  to  send  an  officer  to  supersede  any  captain  who  may 
misbehave  in  battle,  or  whose  ship  is  evidentljr  avoiding  the  en- 
ea^ment.    If  any  flag-officer  be  killed  in  battle  his  flag  is  to  be  kept 
fl^iring,  and  signals  to  be  repeated,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  were 
still  alive,  until  the  battle  shall  be  ended;  but  the  death  of  a  flag- 
officer,  or  his  being  rendered  incapable  of  attending  to  his  duty,  is  to 
be  conveyed  as  exneditiously  as  possible  to  the  commander-in-chief. 
The  captain  of  the  fleet  is  a  temporary  rank,  where  a  commander- 
in-chief  has  ten  or  more  ships  of  the  line  under  his  command ;  it  may 
be  compared  with  that  of  adjutant-general  in  the  army.    He  may 
either  be  a  flag-officer  or  one  of  the  senior  captains;  in  the  former 
case,  he  takes  his  rank  with  the  flag-officers  of  the  fleet ;  in  the  latter, 
he  ranks  next  to  the  junior  rear-admiral,  and  is  entitled  to  the  pay 
and  allowance  of  a  rear-admiral.    All  orders  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  are  issued  through  him,  all  returns  of  the  fleet  are  made  through 
him  to  the  commanocr-in-chief,  and  he  keeps  a  journal  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  fleet,  which  he  transmits  to  the  admiralty.'    He  is 
appointed  and  can  be  removed  from  this  situation  only  by  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty. 

A  commodore  is  a  temporary  rank,  and  of  two  kinds-^he  one 
having  a  captain  under  him  in  the  same  ship,  and  the  other  without  a 
captain.  The  former  has  the  rank,  pay  and  allowances  of  a  rear- 
admiral,  the  latter  the  pay  and  allowances  of  a  captain  and  special 
allowance  as  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  may  direct.  They  both  carry 
distinguishing  pennants. 

When  a  captain  is  ap^inted  to  command  a  ship  of  war  he  com- 
missions the  ship  by  hoisting  his  pennant;  and  if^ fresh  out  of  the 
dock,  and  from  the  hands  ol  the  dockyard  officers,  he  proceeds  im- 
mediately to  prepare  her  for  sea,  by  demanding  her  stores,  provisions, 
guns  and  ammunition  from  the  respective  departments,  according 
to  her  establishment.  He  enters  such  petty  officers,  leading  seamen, 
able  seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  artificers,  stokers,  firemen  and  boys 
as  may  be  sent  to  him  from  the  flag  or  receiving  ship.  If  he  be 
appointed  to  succeed  the  captain  of  a  ship  already  in  commission,  he 
passes  a  receipt  to  the  said  captain  for  the  ship's  books,  papers  and 
stores,  and  becomes  responsible  for  the  whole  ot  the  remaining  stores 
and  provisions. 

The  duty  of  the  captain  of  a  ship,  with  regard  tothe several  book? 
and  accounts,  pay-books,  entry,  musters,  discharges,  &c.,  is  regulated 
by  various  acts  01  parliament ;  but  the  state  of  the  internal  discipline, 
the  order,  rcgulanty,  cleanliness  and  the  health  of  the  crews  will 
depend  mainly  on  himself  and  his  officers.    In  all  these  respects  the 

feneral  printed  orders  for  his  guidance  contained  in  the  King's 
Regulations  and  Admiralty  Instructions  are  particularly  precise  and 
minute.  And,  for  the  information  of  the  ship's  company,  he  is 
directed  to  cause  the  articles  of  war,  and  abstracts  01  all  acts  of 
parliament  for  the  encouragement  of  seamen,  and  all  such  orders  and 
regulations  for  discipline  as  may  be  established,  to  be  hung  up  in 
some  publkpart  of  the  ship,  to  which  the  men  may  at  all  times  have 
access.  He  u  also  to  direct  that  they  be  read  to  the  ship's  company, 
all  the  officers  being  preset,  once  at  least  in  ev«y  month.  He  is 
desired  to  be  particutarly  careful  that  the  chaplain  have  shown  to 
him  the  attention  and  respect  due  to  his  sacred  office  by  all  the 
officers  and  men,  and  that  clivine  service  be  performed  every  Sunday. 
He  is  not  authorized  to  inflict  summary  punishment  on  any  com- 
missioned or  warrant-officer,  but  he  may  place  them  under  arrest, 
and  suspend  any  officer  who  shall  misbehave,  until  an  opportunity 
shall  offer  of  trying  such  officer  by  a  court-martial.  He  is  enjoined 
to  be  very  careful  not  to  suffer  the  inferior  officers  or  men  to  be 
treated  with  cruelty  and  oppres«on  by  their  superiors.  He  is  the 
authority  who  can  order  punishment  to  be  inflicted,  which  he  is 
never  to  do  without  sufficient  cause  nor  ever  with  greater  severity 
than  the  offence  may  really  deserve,  nor  until  twenty-iour  hours  after 
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the  crime  has  been  committed,  which  mint  be  tpeciSed  in  the  warrant 
ordering  the  punishment.  He  may  delegate  this  authority  to  a 
limited  extent  to  certain  oflken.  All  the  officers  and  the  whole 
ship's  company  are  to  be  present  at  every  punishment,  which  must 
.  be  insertea  in  the  Ipg-boolc*  and  an  abstract  sent  to  the  admiralty 
eveiy  quarter. 

The  commander  has  the  chief  command  in  small  vessels.  Inlari^ 
vessels  he  is  chief  of  the  staff  to  the  captain  and  assists  him  in  main- 
taining discipline,  and  in  sailing  and  fighting  the  ship. 

The  lieutenants  take  the  watch  by  turns,  and  are  at  such  times 
entrusted,  in  the  absence  of  the  captain,  with  the  command  of  the 
sUp.  The  one  on  duty  is  to  inform  the  captain  of  all  important 
occurrences  which  take  place  during  hu  watch.  He  is  to  see  that  the 
whole  of  the  duties  of  the  ship  are  carried  on  with  the  same  punctu- 
ality as  if  the  captain  himself  were  present.  In  the  absence  of  the 
captain,  the  commander  or  senior  executive  officer  is  responsible  for 
evMvthing  done  bn  board. 

Tne  navigating  officer  receives  his  orders  from  the  captain  or  the 
senior  executive  officer.  He  b  entrusted,  under  the  command  ci  the 
captain,  with  the  charge  of  navigating  the  ship,  brinsing  her  to 
anchor,  ascertaining  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  her  place  at  sea, 
surveying  harbours,  and  making  such  nautical  remarks  and  observa- 
tions as  may  be  useful  to  navigation  in  general. 

The  warrant-officers  of  the  navy  may  be  compared  with  the  non- 
commissioned officers  of  the  army.  Tney  take  rank  as  follows,  viz. 
gunner,  boatswain,  carpenter;  and,  compared  with  other  officers, 
they  take  rank  after  sub-lieutenants  and  before  midshipmen. 

The  midshipmen  are  the  principal  subordinate  officers,  but  have  no 
specific  duties  assigned  to  them.  In  the  smaller  vessels  some  of  the 
seitior  ones  are  entrusted  with  the  watch;  they  attend  parties  of 
men  sent  on  shore,  pass  the  word  of  command  on  board,  and  see  that 


the  orders  of  their  superiors  are  carried  into  effect ;  in  short,  they  are 
exerdsed  in  all  the  duties  of  their  profession,  so  as,  after  five  years' 
service  as  cadets  and  midshipmen,  to  qualify  them  to  become 
lieutenants,  and  are  then  rated  sub-lieutenants  provided  they  have 
passed  the  requisite  examination. 

The  duties  and  relative  positions  of  these  officers  remain  practi- 
cally unaffected  by  recent  changes;  but  a  profound  modification  was 
maoe  in  the  constitution  of  the  corps  of  officers  at  the  close  of  1903. 
Up  to  the  end  of  that  year,  officers  who  belonged  to  the  "  executive  " 
branch,  i^,  from  midshipmen  to  admiral,  to  the  marines  and  the 
engineen,  had  entered  at  different  ages,  had  been  trained  in  separate 
schools,  and  had  formed  three  co-operating  but  independent  lines. 
For  reasons  set  forth  in  a  memorandum  by  Lord  Selborne  (December 
16,  1903)— from  the  desire  to  give  a  more  scientific  character 
to  naval  education,  and  to  achieve  complete  unity  among  all  classes 
of  officers — it  was  decided  to  replace  the  triple  by  a  single  system  of 
entry,  and  to  coalesce  all  classes  of  officers,  apart  from  the  purely 
civil  lines— suigeons  and  paymasters  (formerly  "  pursers  ") — into 
one.  Lads  were  in  future  to  be  entered  toother,  ana  at  one  training 
establishment  at  Osborne  in  the  Isle  of  \A^ht,  on  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  it  was  to  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  admiralty  to  assign 
them  to  executive,  marine  or  engineer  duties  at  a  later  penod.  After 
two  years'  training  at  Osborne,  and  at  the  Naval  College  at  Dart- 
mouth, all  alike  were  to  go  through  the  rank  ci  midshipman  and  to 
pass  the  same  examination  for  lieutenant.  When  in  the  mtermediate 
IXMtion  of  sub-licutcnant,  they  were  to  be  assigned  to  their  respec- 
tive tnanchcs  as  executive  officer,  marine  or  ei^neer.  The  engincera 
under  this  new  system  were  to  cease  to  be  a  civil  branch,  as  they  had 
been  before,  and  become  known  as  lieutenant,  commander,  captain 
or  rear-admiral  E.  (Engineer). 

The  crew  of  a  ship  of  war  consists  of  leading  seamen,  able  seamen, 
ordinary  seamen,  engine-room  artificcre,  other  artificers,  leading 
stokers,  stokcre,  coal-trimmen,  boys  and  marines.  The  artificen 
and  stokere  and  the  marines  are  always  entered  voluntarily,  the 
latter  in  the  same  manner  as  soldiers,  by  enlisting  into  the  corps,  the 
former  at  some  rendezvous  or  on  board  particular  ships.  The  supply 
of  boys  for  the  navy^  from  whom  the  seamen  class  of  men  and  petty 
officen  is  recruited,  is  also  obtained  by  voluntary  entry. 

Merchant  seamen  are  admitted  into  the  royal  naval  reserve,  receive 
an  annual  payment  by  way  of  retainer,  perform  drill  on  board  His 
Majesty's  ships,  and  are  engaged  to  serve  in  the  navy  in  case  of  war 
or  emergency. 

There  are  two  schemes  for  forming  reserves.  The  Royal  Naval 
Reserve  scheme  draws  men  from  the  mercantile  marine  and  fishing 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Royal  Fleet  Reserve 
scheme,  introduced  in  1901,  while  it  gave  a  better  system  of  training 
to  the  pensionere,  was  mainly  designed  to  obtain  the  services  in  war 
of  the  men  who  had  quitted  the  navy  after  the  expiration  of  their 
twelve  yeare'  service. 

So  far  as  other  countries  are  concerned,  the  staff  of  officen  does  not 
differ  materially  from  one  navy  to  another.  In  all  it  consists  of 
admirals,  captains,  lieutenants,  midshipmen  and  cadets  receiving 
their  training  in  special  schools.  With  the  exception  of  the  navy  of 
the  United  States,  all  the  important  naval  forces  of  the  world  are 
raised  by  conscription. 

The  strength  and  general  condition  of  navies  at  any  given  time 
must  be  learnt  from  the  official  publications  of  the  various  powers, 
and  from  privatelycomposed  books  founded  on  them.  The yeariy 
•utemenu  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  Great  Britain,  the 


Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
Reports  of  the  Budget  Committees  of  the  French-Chamber  contain 
masses  of  information.  The  Naval  Annual,  founded  by  Lord  Brasaey 
in  1886,  M  the  model  of  publications  which  appear  in  nearly  every 
country  which  possesses  a  navy.    Mr  F.  T.  Jane's  AU  Ike  WorUft 


FifjkHi^  Skips  is  a  survey  of  the  wiaUrid  of  navies  since  189B. 

History  or  Navies 

Every  navy  was  at  its  beginning  formed  of  the  fighting  men 
of  the  tribe,  or  dty,  serving  in  the  ship  or  large  boat,  which  was 
used  indifferently  for  fishing,  trade,  war  or  piracy.  Ilie  develop- 
ment of  the  warship  as  a  special  type,  and  the  formation  of 
organized  bodies  <^  men  set  aside  for  military  service  on  the  lea 
came  later.    We  can  follow  the  process  from  its  starting-point 
in  the  case  of  the  naval  powers  of  the  dark  and  middle  ages, 
the  Norsemen,  the  Venetians,  the  French,  the  En^iah  fleet  and 
others.     But  centuries,  and  indeed  millenniums,  before  the 
modem  world  emeiged  from  darkness  the  nations  of  antiquity 
who  lived  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  had  formed 
navies  and  had  seen  them  oUminate  and  decline.    The  adven- 
tures of  the  Argonauts  and  of  Ulysses  give  a  legendaiy  and 
poetic  picture  <rf  an  *'  age  of  the  Vikings  "  which  was  coming 
to  an  end  two  thousand  years  before  the  Norsemen  first  vexed 
the  west  of  Europe.    At  a  period  anterior  to  written  histcwy 
necessity  had  dictated  the  formation  of  vessels  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  warrior.    Long  ships  built  for  speed  QuufpoX  inyct, 
naves  longae)  as  distinguished  from  round  ships  for  burden 
(ar/wryCrXoi  F^es,  naves  onerariae)   are  of  extreme  antiqtiity 
(see  Ship).    Greek  tradition  credited  the  Corinthians  with  the 
invention,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Hellenic  peeves,  in  this 
as  in  other  respects,  had  a  Phoenician  model  before  them.    So 
little  is  known  of  the  other  early  navies,  whether  Hellenic  <» 
non-Hellenic,  that  we  must  be  content  to  take  the  Athenian 
as  our  example  of  them  all,  with  a  constant  xecognition  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  certainly  the  most  highly  developed,  and  that 
we  cannot  safely  aigue  from  it  to  the  rest. 

The  Athenian  navy  began  with  the  proviaon  of  warships 
by  the  state,  because  private  dtixens  could  not  supply  them 
in  sufficient  numbers.    The  approach  of  the  Persian 
attack  in  483  d.c.  drove  Athens  to  raise  its  establish* 
ment  from  50  to  xoo  long  ships,  which  were  paid  for  out  of 
the  profits  of  the  mines  of  Moroneia  (see  Theiustocles).    The 
Persian  danger  compelled  the  Greeks  to  form  a  league  for  their 
common  naval  defence.    The  League  had  its  first  headquartcfs 
at  Delos,  where  its  treasury  was  guarded  and  administered  by 
the''E^Xlrrar(VlIat  (Hellenotamiai),  or  trustees  of  the  HcUenk 
fund.     Her  superiority  in  maritime  strength  gave  Athens  a 
predominance  over  the  other  members  of  the  League  like  that 
which  Holland  enjoyed  for  the  same  reason  in  the  Seven  United 
Provinces.    The  Htdlenotamiai  were  chosen  from  among  her 
citizens,  and  Pericles  transferred  the  fund  to  Athens,  whidi 
became  the  mistress  of  the  League.    The  allies  sank  in  fact  to 
subjects,  and  their  contributions,  aided  by  the  produce  of  the 
mines,  went  to  the  support  of  the  Athenian  navy.   The  hundred 
long  ships  of  the  Persian  War  grew  to  three  hundred  by  the  end 
of  the  5th  century  B.C.  (see  Peloponnesian  Wajk),  and  at  a 
later  period  (when,  however,  the  quality  of  ships  and  men  alike 
had  sunk)  to  three  hundred  and  sixty.    The  aindent  world  did 
not  attain  to  the  formation  of  a  dvil  service — at  least  until  the 
time  of  the  Roman  Empire — ^and  Athens  had  no  admiralty 
or  navy  office.   In  peace  the  war-vessels  were  kept  on  slips  under 
cover  in  sheds.    In  war  a  straUgos  was  appointed  to  the  general 
command,  and  he  chose  the  trierarchs,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
commission  them  partly  at  their  own  expense,  under  supervision 
of  the  state  exercised  by  special  inspc^ors  (^ToaroXfcs).    The 
hulls,  oars,  rigging  and  pay  of  the  crews  were  provided  by  the 
state,  but  it  is  certain  that  heavy  charges  fell  upon  the  trierarchs, 
who  had  to  fit  the  ships  for  sea  and  return  th«n  in  good  omdi- 
tion.    The  burden  became  so  heavy  that  the  trierarchies  were 
divided,  first  between  two  citizens  in  the  Peloponncuan  War, 
and  then  among  groups  (syntdeiat)  consisting  of  from  five  to 
sixteen  persons     Individual  Athenians  who  were  wealthy  and 
patriotic  or  ambitious  might  fit  out  ships  or  spend  frcdy  qq 
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thdr  command.  But  these  voluntary  gifts  were  insufiident 
to  iMinfaiw  a  gKat  luivy.  The  necessity  which  oompellcd 
ffiodern  nations  to  fonn  pennanent  state  navies,  instttd  of 
rdying  on  a  levy  of  ships  from  the  ports,  and  such  vessels  as 
Eo^ish  nobles  and  gentlnnen  sent  to  fight  the  Annada,  prevailed 
in  Athens  aba  The  oxganization  of  the  crews  bore  a  dose 
resemblance  in  the  general  lines  to  that  of  the  English  navy  as 
it  vu  till  the  z6th  and  even  the  17th  century.  The  trierarch, 
other  the  dtiaen  named  to  discharge  the  duty,  or  some  one  whom 
be  paid  to  replace  him,  answered  to  the  captain.  There  was 
t  sailing  master  (xv^^nrl^),  a  body  of  petty  officers,  mariners 
and  oaismen  (dmwwffU),  with  the  sddiers  or  marines  (hnfiicrai). 
As  the  andent  warship  was  a  galley,  the  number  of  rowers 
reqtiired  was  immense.  A  hundred  triremes  would  require 
tircnty  thousand  men  in  all,  or  more  than  the  total  number  of 
crews  of  the  twenty-seven  British  line  of  battleships  which 
foiight  at  Trafalgar.  And  yet  this  would  not  have  been  a  great 
fleet,  as  compared  with  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  forces, 
vbidi  conteiuled  with  hundreds  of  vessels  and  multitudes  of 
iDcn,  numbering  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  or  so,  on  each 
»At,  in  the  first  Punic  War. 

Until  the  use  of  broadside  artillery  and  the  sail  became 
universal  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  all  navies  were  fordbly 
organized  cm  much  the  same  lines  as  the  Athenian,  even  in  the 
western  seas.  In  the  Mediterranean  the  differences  were  in 
Dames  and  in  details.  The  war  fleets  of  the  successors  <rf 
Alexander,  of  Carthage,  of  Rome,  of  Byzantium,  of  the  Italian 
republics,  of  the  Arabs  and  of  Aragon,  were  galleys  rdying  on 
their  power  to  ram  or  board.  Therefore  they  present  the  same 
dements— a  chief  who  is  a  general,  captains  who  were  soldiers, 
or  knights,  sailing  masters  and  deck  hands  who  navigate  and 
tend  the  few  sails  used,  marines  and  rowers.  A  few  words  may, 
however,  be  said  of  Rome,  which  transmitted  the  tradition  of 
the  andent  world  to  Constantinople,  and  of  the  Constantino- 
politan  or  Byzantine  navy,  which  in  turn  transmitted  the  tradi- 
tion  to  the  Italian  dties,  and  had  one  peculiar  point  of  interest. 

As  a  trading  dty  Rome  was  eariy  concerned  in  the  struggle 
lor  predominance  in  the  western  Mediterranean  between  the 
^^       Etruscans,  the  Greek  colonies  and  the  Carthaginians. 
Its  care  of  its  naval  interests  was  shown  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  navy  oommiauoners  as  eariy  as  311  B.C.  (DiuvinfunaUs). 
In  the  first  Punic  War  it  had  to  raise  great  fleets  from  its  own 
resources,  or  from  the  dependent  Greek  colonies  of  southern  Italy. 
After  the  fall  of  Carthage  it  had  no  opponent  who  was  able  to  force 
it  to  the  same  efforts.  The  prevalence  of  piracy  in  the  ist  century 
B.C  again  compdled  it  to  attend  to  its  navy  (see  Pompey).    The 
(Migttiaii  to  keep  the  peace  on  sea  as  weU  as  on  land  required 
the  emperors  to  msintain  a  navy  for  police  purposes.     The 
oigaffization  was  very  complete.    Two  main  fleets,  called  the 
Pnetorian,  guarded  the  coasts  of  Italy  at  Ravenna  and  Misenum 
(dosscf  Fraetariae),  other  squadrons  were  stationed  at  Forum 
Jttlti  (Fr£jus),  Sdeuda  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  (Nahr-d-Asy), 
tailed  the  classis  Syriaea^  at  Aleiandria  (ckusis  Auiusta  AUx- 
(miriM)t  at  Carpathos  (Scaxpanto,  between  Crete  apd  Rhodes), 
Aquileia  (the  dassis  Venetum  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic), 
the  Black  Sea  {dassis  Pontica)^  and  Britain  {dassis  Britannica). 
River  flotillas  were  maintained  on  the  Rhine  {dassis  GerManica), 
on  the  Danube  {dassis  Pannomca  and  htaesica)  and  in  later  days 
at  lost  on  the  Euphrates.    AH  these  squadrons  did  not  exist 
St  the  same  time.    The  statlbn  at  Forum  Julii  was  given  up 
soon  alter  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  the  dassis  Venetum  was 
formed  later.    But  an  organized  navy  always  existed.    A  body 
of  soldiers,  the  dassiei,  was  assigned  for  its  service.     The 
commander  was  the  Fraefedus  Classis. 

When  Constantine  fomkled  his  New  Rome  on  the  site  of 
Byzantinzn,  the  navy  of  the  Eastern  Empire  may  be  said  to  have 
m^^g^  begun.  Its  history  is  obscure  and  it  suffered  several 
^""'"^  edqMes.  While  the  Vandal  kingdom  of  C^arthage 
lasted  (428-534),  the  eastern  emperors  were  compdled  to 
attend  to  their  fleet.  After  its  fall  their  navy  fell  into  n^ect 
tin  the  rise  of  the  Mahommedan  power  at  the  end  of  the  7th 
century  again  compdled  them  to  guard  their  coasts.    The 


eastern  caliphs  had  fleets  for  purposes  of  conquest,  and  so  had 
the  emirs  and  caliphs  of  Cordova.  The  Byzantine  navy  reached 
iu  highest  point  under  the  able  sovereigns  of  the  Macedonian 
dynasty  (867-Z056).  It  was  divided  into  the  imperial  fleet, 
commanded  by  the  Great  Drungarios,  the  first  recorded  lord  high 
admiral,  and  the  provincial  or  thematic  squadrons,  under  their 
sIraUgri,  Of  these  there  were  three,  the  Cibyrhaeotic  (Cyprus 
and  Rhodes),  the  Samian  and  the  Aegean.  The  thematic 
squadrons  were  maintained  permanently  for  police  purposes. 
The  imperial  fleet,  which  was  more  powerful  when  in  commission 
than  all  three,  was  kept  for  war.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the 
Bjrzantine  navy  was  the  presence  in  it  of  a  corps  answering  to  the 
seaman  gunners  and  gunnery  officers  of  modem  navies,  lliese 
were  the  sipkonanbi,  who  worked  the  siphons  {ot4Qins)  used  for 
discharging  the  "  Greek  fire."  When  the  Turkish  invasions 
disorganized  the  Eastern  Empire  in  the  lath  century,  the 
Byzantine  navy  withered,  and  the  emperors  were  driven  to  rdy 
on  the  hdp  of  the  Venetians. 

The  Italian  republics  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  monarchical 
states  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  always  possessed  fleets 
which  did  not  differ  in  essential  partictdars  from  that 
of  Athens.  There  is,  however,  one  fact  which  must  not 
be  overlooked.  It  is  that  the  seamen  of  some  of  them,  and 
mpre  eq>edally  of  Genoa,  served  the  powers  of  western  Europe 
from  a  very  eariy  date.  Diego  Gelmirez,  the  first  archbishop  of 
Santiago  in  Gallida,  employed  Genoese  to  construct  a  dockyard 
and  build  a  squadron  at  Vigo  in  the  isth  century. 

Edward  IIL  of  En^and  employed  Genoese,  and  others  were 
engaged  to  create  a  dockyard  for  the  French  kings  at  Rouen. 
By  them  the  naval  science  of  the  Mediterranean  was  carried 
to  the  nations  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Mediterranean 
navies  made  their  last  great  ^>pearance  in  history  at  the  battle 
of  Lepanto  (157 1).  Thmceforth  the  main  scene  of  naval  activity 
was  on  the  ocean,  with  very  different  ships,  other  armaments 
and  organizations. 

The  great  navies  of  modem  history  may  best  be  discussed  by 
taking  first  certain  qiedaUy  important  national  navies  in  thdf 
earlier  evolution,  and  then,  considering  those  which  are  of  present 
day  interest  in  thdr  relations  to  one  another. 

The  British  Navy. 

The  Royal  Navy  of  Great  Britain  stands  at  the  bead  of  the 
navies  d  the  modem  world,  not  only  by  virtue  of  its  strength, 
but  because  it  has  the  bngest  and  the  most  consistent  historical 
devdopment.  The  Norse  invasions  of  the  gth  century  forced  the 
English  peoi^  to  provide  for  thdr  defence  against  attack  from 
oversea.  Though  thdr  efforts  were  but  partially  successful, 
and  great  Norse  settlements  were  made  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  island,  a  national  organization  was  formed.  Every  shire  was 
called  upon  to  supply  ships  "  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
hundreds  and  from  the  produce  <rf  what  had  been  the  folkland 
contained  in  it "  (Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  L  116).  Alfred  and  his 
successors  had  alsio  ships  of  their  own,  maintained  out  of  the 
royal  revenue  of  which  jthey  had  complete  control.  Before  the 
Conquest  the  system  of  contribution  by  the  shires  had  largely 
broken  down.  Yet  In  its  main  lines  the  method  of  providing  a 
navy  adopted  by  Alfred  and  his  immediate  successors  remained 
in  existence.  There  were  the  pec^Ie's  ships  which  represented  the 
naval  side  of  the  fyrd — t.e.  the  general  obligation  to  defend  the 
realm;  and  there  were  the  king's  own  vessels  which  were  his 
property.  By  the  nth  century  a  third  source  of  sui^ly  had 
been  found.  This  was  the  feudal  array.  Towns  on  the  sea  coast 
were  endowed  with  privileges  and  franchises,  and  rendered 
definite  services  in  return. 

The  Norman  Conquest  hitroduced  no  fundamental  difference. 
In  the  lath  century  the  kings  of  the  Angevine  dynasty  made  the 
military  resources  <rf  thdr  kingdom  available  In  three  ways; 
the  feudal  array,  the  national  militia  and  the  mercenaries. 
Dover,  Sandwich,  Romney,  and  the  other  towns  on  the  south- 
east coast  which  formed  the  Cinque  Ports  represented  the  naval 
part  of  the  feudal  array.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (1216-127 3) 
their  service  was  fixed  at  57  ships,  with  X197  men  and  boys,  for 
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fifteen  days  in  any  year,  to  count  from  the  time  when  they  weighed 
anchor.  During  these  fifteen  days  they  served  at  the  expense 
of  the  towns.  Beyond  that  date  they  were  maintained  by  .the 
king.  The  Cinque  Ports  Squadron  has  been  qx>ken  of  as  the 
foundation  of  the  Royal  Navy.  But  a  feudal  array  is  wholly 
alien  in  character  to  a  national  force.  The  Cinque  Ports,  after 
playing  a  prominent  part  iix  the  xjth  century,  sank  into  in- 
significance. They  were  always  inclined  to  piracy  at  the  expense 
of  other  English  towns.  In  1 297,  during  one  of  the  expeditions  to 
Finders,  they  attacked  and  burnt  twenty  ships  belonging  to 
Yarmoutii  under  the  eyes  of  Edward  I.  (1272-1307).  The 
national  militia  had  a  longer  life.  The  obligation  of  the  coast 
towns  and  counties  to  provide  ships  and  men  for  the  defence 
of  the  realm  was  enforoed  till  the  X7th  century.  Nor  did  the 
method  of  enforcing  that  obligation  differ  materially.  In  the 
reign  of  King  John  (zi09-z2x6),  when  the  records  began  to  be 
regularly  kept,  but  when  there  was  no  radical  change  in  system, 
the  reeves  and  baili£b  of  the  seaports  were  bound  to  ascertain 
by  a  jury  the  number,  size  and  quality  of  all  ships  belonging  to 
the  port.  When  the  ships  were  required  for  the  king's  service 
they  were  embargoed.  The  local  authorities  were  then  bound 
to  ace  that  they  were  properly  equipped  and  manned.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  reeves  and  bailiffs  to  arrange  that  they  shoulcf 
reach  the  place  named  by  the  king  as  rendervous  at  the  time 
fixed  by  him.  These  embargoes  inflicted  heavy  loss  even  when 
they  were  honestly  imposed,  and  loud  complaints  were  heard 
in  Parliament  from  the  later  years  of  Edward  III.  (1327-1377) 
that  they  afforded  the  king's  officers  many  openings  for  oppression 
and  corruption. 

The  true  ancestors  of  the  modem  navy  must  be  sought  in 
the  third  element  of  the  navy  of  the  middle  ages — the  king's 
ships  and  his  "  mercenaries."  Under  King  John  we  find  the 
full  record  of  a  regular  organization  of  a  Royal  Navy  as  apart 
from  the  feudal  array  of  the  Cinque  Ports  or  the  fyrd.  In  1205 
he  had  in  all  50  "  galleys  " — long  ships  for  war— distributed  in 
various  ports.  William  of  Wrotharo,  archdeacon  of  Taunton, 
one  of  the  king's  "  clerks,"  or  ecclesiastical  persons  who  formed 
his  civil  service,  is  named,  sometimes  in  combination  with 
others,  as  "  keeper  of  the  king's  ships,"  "  keeper  of  the  king's 
galleys "  and  "  keeper  of  the  king's  seaports."  The  ro>^ 
vessels  cannot  have  differed  from  the  57  warships  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  and  at  first  his  navy  was  preferable  to  the  feudal  array, 
or  the  levy  from  the  counties,  mainly  because  it  was  more  fully 
under  his  own  control.  They  were  indeed  so  wholly  his  that 
he  could  hire  them  out  to  the  counties,  and  at  a  much  later 
period  the  ships  of  Henry  V.  (1413-1422)  were  sold  to  pay  his 
personal  debts  after  his  death.  Yet  though  the  process  by  which 
the  king's  ships  became  the  national  navy  was  slow,  the  affilia- 
tion is  direct  from  them  to  the  fleet  of  to-day,  while  the  permanent 
officials  at  Whitehall  are  no  less  the  direct  descendants  of 
William  of  Wrptham  and  the  king's  clerks  of  the  13th  century. 
When  on  active  service  the  command  was  exercised  by  repre* 
aentatives  of  the  king,  who  were  not  required  to  be  bred  to  the 
sea  or  even  always  to  be  laymen.  In  the  crusade  of  X190  the 
fleet  of  Richard  the  Lion  Hearted  (x  189-1 199),  drawn  partly 
from  England  and  partly  from  his  continental  possessions,  was 
governed  by  a  body  of  which  two  of  the  members  were  chureh- 
men.  They  and  their  lay  colleagues  were  described  as  the 
ductores  el  gubernatores  totius  navigii  Regis.  The  first  commanders 
of  squadrons  were  known  as  justkiarii  naoigii  Regis,  iudores  el 
consUibularii  Regis. 

The  crusade  of  1x90  doubtless  made  Englishmen  acquainted 
with  the  title  of  "  admiral ";  but  it  was  not  till  much  later 
that  the  word  became,  fiist  as  "  admiral  and  captain,"  then  as 
"  admiral  "  alone,  the  title  of  an  officer  commanding  a  squadron. 
The  first  admiral  of  all  England  was  Sir  John  Beauchamp, 
appointed  for  a  year  in  X360.  The  permanent  appointment 
of  a  lord  admiral  dates  from  X406,  when  John  Beaufort,  natural 
son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  marquess  of  Somerset  and  Dorset, 
was  named  to  the  post.  The  crews  consisted  of  the  two  elements 
which,  in  varying  proportions  and  under  different  names,  have 
been  and  are  common  to  all  navies— the  mariners  whose  business 


it  was  to  navigate  the  ship,  and  the  soldiers  who  were  put  m 
to  fight.  Until  the  vessel  had  been  developed  and  the  epoch  of 
ocean  voyages  began,  the  first  were  few  and  subordinate.  As 
the  seas  of  Britain  were  ill  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  galley 
in  the  proper  sense,  though  the  French  employed  them,  English 
ships  relied  mainly  on  the  sail.  They  used  the  oar  indeed  but 
never  as  a  main  resource,  and  had  therefore  no  use  for  the 
"  turma  "  (ciurma  in  Italian,  chiourme  in  French,  and  ckusma 
in  Spanish)  of  rowers  formed  in  the  Mediterranean  craft.  Ctvn 
were  obtained  partly  by  free  enlistment,  but  also  to  a  great 
extent,  by  the  press  (see  Impressment).  The  code  of  naval 
discipline  was  the  laws  of  Oleron  (see  Sea  Laws),  which  embodied 
the  general  "  custom  of  the  sea."  By  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL 
(X327-X377)  the  duties  and  jurisdiction  of  the  admiral  w-ere 
fixed.  He  controlled  the  returns  of  the  ships  made  by  the 
reeves,  selected  them  for  service,  and  chose  his  officers,  who 
had  their  commission  from  him.  A  rudimentary  code  of  signals 
by  lights  or  flags  was  in  use. 

The  history  <A  the  middle  ages  bears  testimony  to  the  general 
efficiency  and  energy  of  the  navy.  Under  weak  kings,  and  at 
certain  periods,  for  instance  in  the  latter  years  of  Ed^rard  111. 
and  the  reign  of  his  grandson  Richard  II.  (1377-1399),  it  fell 
into  decay,  and  the  coast  was  ravaged  by  the  French  and  their 
allies  the  Basque  seamen,  who  maimed  the  navy  of  Castile. 
Henry  IV.  (i399~>4X3)»  though  an  astute  and  vigorous  ruler, 
was  driven  to  make  a  contract  with  the  merchants,  mariners 
and  shipowners,  to  take  over  the  duty  of  guarding  the  coast 
in  1406-1407.  Their  admirals  Richard  Clitherow  and  Nicholas 
Blackbume  were  appointed,  and  ezerdsed  their  commands. 
But  the  experiment  was  not  a  success,  and  was  not  renewed. 
Apart  from  these  periods  of  echpae,  the  navy  in  all  its  elements, 
feudal,  national  and  royal,  was  more  than  a  match  for  its  enemies. 
The  destruction  of  the  fleet  prepared  by  Philip  Augustus,  the 
French  king,  for  the  invasion  of  England  in  12x3  at  Damme, 
the  defeat  of  Eusta(x  the  Monk  in  12x7  off  Dover,  the  victory 
over  the  French  fleet  at  Sluys  in  X340,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Spaniards  off  Winchelsea  in  1350,  were  triumphs  never  quite 
counterbalanced  by  any  equivalent  overthrow.  Still  better 
proofs  of  the  ability  of  any  navy  to  discharge  its  duties 
were  the  long  retention  of  Calais,  and  the  constant  success 
of  the  rulers  of  England  in  their  invasions  of  France.  The 
chum  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  has  been  attributed  on 
insufficient  evidence  to  King  John,  but  it  was  enforced  by 
Edward  HI. 

Under  the  sovereigns  of  the  Tiidor  dynasty  (14S5-X603)  the 
development  of  the  navy  was  steady.    Though  Henry  VII. 
(1485-X509)  made  little  use  of  his  fleet  in  war,  he  built  ships. 
His  son  Henry  VIII.  (1509-1547)  took  a  keen  interest  in  hb 
navy.    Shipbuilding  was  improved  by  the  importation  of  Italian 
workmen.    The  large  resources  he  obtained  by  the  plunder  of 
the  Chureh  enabled  Henry  VIII.  to  spend  on  a  scale  which  had 
been  impossible  for  his  predecessors,  and  was  to  be  impossible 
for  his  successors  without  the  aid  of  grants  from  Parliament. 
But  the  most  vital  ser\dce  which  he  rendered  to  the  navy  was  the 
fbrmation  of,  or  rather  the  organization  of  existing  officials 
into,  the  navy  office.    This  measure  was  taken  at  the  very  eiKi 
of  his  reign,  when  the  board  was  constituted  by  letters  patent 
dated  24th  of  April  X546.    It  consisted  of  a  Ueutenant  of  the 
admiralty,  a  treasurer,  a  comptroller,  a  surveyor,  a  derk  of  tbe 
ships,  and  two  officials  without  special  title.    A  master  of  the 
ordnance  for  the  ships  was  also  appointed.    Henry's  board, 
commonly  known  as  the  navy  board,  continued,  with  some 
periods  of  suspension,  and  with  the  addition  of  different  de- 
partments— the  victualling  board,  the  transport  board,    the 
pay  office,  &c.,  added  at  various  times — to  be  the  administrative 
machinery  of  the  navy  till  X832.    They  were  all  theoretically 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  lord  high  admiral,  or  the  com- 
missioners for  discharging  his  office,  who  had  the  military  and 
political  control  of  the  navy  and  issued  all  commissions  to  its 
officers.    In  practice  the  boards  were  very  independent.    Tlie 
double  government  of  the  navy,  though  it  lasted  long,  vas 
undovbtedly  the  cause  of  much  waste— partly  by  the  creatioa 
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of  superfluous  officials,  but  more  by  the  opening  it  provided 
for  corruptioQ. 

The  i6th  century  in  England  as  elsewhere  saV  a  great  develop- 
ment in  the  size  and  capacity  of  ships,  in  the  length  of  voyages, 
and  consequently  in  the  sciences  of  navigation  and  seanuuiship, 
which  brought  with  them  the  predominance  of  the  seaman 
element  hitherto  subordinate.    In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
vhen  a  squadron  was  commissioned  in  151  a,  out  of  a  total  of 
3000  men,  1750  were  soldiers.    By  the  aid  of  the  reign  of  his 
daughter  Elizabeth  (155S-1603)  it  was  calculated  that  of  the 
8346  men  required  to  man  bo*  fleet  5534  were  seamen,  604 
vcre  gunners,  and  only  aoo8  were  ioldiers.    In  the  early  years 
of  his  reign  Henry  VUI.  equipped  his  squadrons  on  a  ^stem 
viucfa  beats  some  resemblance  to  the  Athenian  trierarchies. 
He  made  a  contract  with  his  admiral  Sir  Edward  Howard  (1477- 
1513)1  by  which  the  king  supi^ed  ships,  guns  and  a  sum  of 
money.  The  admiral,  who  had  full  power  to  "  press,"  named  the 
officers  and  collected  the  crews.     Among  them  are  named 
contingents  from  particular  towns — the  representatives  of  the 
fyri.   With  the  exception  of  the  captain,  who  received  eighteen 
pence  a  day,  all  were  paid  at  the  same  rate,  5s.  wages  and  5s.  for 
rations  per  month.     Extra  sums  called  "  dead  shares,"  the 
wages  of  so  many  imaginary  men,  and  rewards,  were  provided 
for  the  nsaster  and  warrant  officers.    Until  the  regular  returns 
known  as  the  *'  weekly  progress  of  the  dockyards"  and  the 
*'  monthly  lats  of  ships  in  sea  pay  "  were  established  in  1773, 
DO  constant  strict  account  of  the  strength  of  the  lutvy  was  kept. 
The  figure  must  therefore  be  accepted  as  subject  to  correction, 
bat  Kuig  Henry's  navy  is  estimated  to  have  consisted  of  53 
vessds  of  11,268  tons,  carrying  237  brass  guns  and  1848  of  iron. 
It  sank  somewhat  during  the  agitated  reigns  of  his  successors 
Edward  VL  (x547-xSS3)  *»<!  Mary  (1553-1558).    By  Elizabeth 
it  was  well  restored.    In  mere  numbers  her  navy  never  equalled 
ber  father's.    At  the  end  of  her  reign  it  was  composed  of  43 
vessels,  but  they  were  of  17,055  tons,  and  therefore  on  the  average 
KQch  larger.     The  military  serviMS  rendered  by  the  great 
ctaeen's  fleet  were  brilliant.    No  organic  change  was  introduced, 
and  fleets  continued  to  be  made  uo  ^  including  vessels  belonging 
to  the  difTerent  ports. 

The  two  most  notable  advances  in  organisation  were  the 
estaUtshmcnt  of  a  graduated  scale  of  pay  by  rank  in  158a,  and 
the  formation  of  a  fimd  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  woimded 
seamen.  Tins  was  not  a  grant  from  the  state  but  a  species  of 
compufaoiy  iiBurance.  All  men  employed  by  the  navy,  including 
sMpwn^ts,  were  subject  to  a  smaU  deduction  from  their  pay. 
The  amount  was  kept  in  the  chest  at  Chatham,  from  which  the 
fund  took  its  name,  and  was  managed  by  a  committee  of  five, 
ieadi  of  whom  bad  a  key,  and  of  whom  four  were  elected  by  the 
contributors.    The  commissioner  of  the  dockyard  presided. 

It  was  between  the  accession  and  the  fall  of  the  House  of 
Stoart  (1603-1688)  that  the  navy  became  a  truly  national  force, 
mamtahied  out  of  the  revenue  voted  by  parliament,  and  acting 
without  the  co-operation  of  temporary  levies  of  trading  ships. 
The  rdgn  of  James  I.  (1603-1635)  is  a  period  of  great  importance 
in  Its  hotory.  The  policy  of  the  king  was  peaceful,  and  he  only 
once  sent  out  a  strong  fleet — ^in  1620  when  an  expedition  was 
despatched  against  the  Barbary  pirates.  He  took,  however, 
a  Ihrdy  interest  in  shipbuilding,  and  supported  his  master  ship- 
wright Phineas  Pett  (1507-1647)  against  the  rivals  whom  he 
offended  by  disregarding  their  rules  of  thumb.  Under  the  lax 
zdministration  c/L  the  brd  high  admiral  Nottingham,  better 
known  as  Lord  Howard  of  Eflingiham,  many  abuses  crept  into 
the  navy.  Tbou^  more  money  was  spent  on  it  than  in  the 
rnga  of  the  queen,  it  had  sunk  to  a  very  low  level  of  effective 
strength  in  1618.  In  16x9  the  old  lord  admiral  was  persuaded 
to  retire,  and  was  succeeded  by  George  Villiers,  duke  of  Bucking- 
bam,  the  king's  favourite.  Nottingham's  retirement  was  made 
compulsory  by  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  to  inquire 
iato  the  condition  of  the  navy  in  161 8.  They  reported  that 
vbUe  numbers  of  new  offices  had  been  created  at  a  cost  treble 
tbe  whole  expense  of  the  permanent  staff  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  the  dockyards  had  become  nests  of  pilfering  and  corruption. 


Ships  were  rotting,  and  money  was  yearly  drawn  for  vessels 
which  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  committee  undertook  to  meet 
the  whole  ordinary  and  extraordinary  charges  of  the  navy 
(upkeep  and  new  building)  for  £30,000  a  year.  The  ahips  in 
commission  at  that  time  during  peace  were  confined  to  the 
diminutive  winter  and  summer  guards,  whose  duty  was  to 
tranqwrt  ambassadors  to  and  fro  across  the  Channel  and  to 
hunt  the  pirates  who  still  swarmed  on  the  coast.  Buckingham 
left  the  adnunistration  of  the  navy  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
missioners, who  by  dismissing  superfluous  officers  and  paying 
better  salaries  had  by  1624  fulfilled  their  promise  to  restore 
the  fleet.  The  establi^iment  they  proposed  was  only  of  30  ships, 
but  they  were  larger  in  aggregate  tonnage  by  3050  tons  than 
(^ueen   Elizabeth's. 

Charles  I.  (X635-Z649)  carried  on  the  work  of  his  father  as  far 
as  his  limited  resources  allowed.  The  pay  of  the  sailors,  fixed 
in  1585  at  106.,  was  increased  to  Z5S.  A  captain  received  from 
£4, 68.  8d.  a  month  of  38  days  (the  standard  of  the  navy)  to  £x4, 
according  to  the  size  of  his  ship.  Lieutenants,  who  were  only 
carried  in  the  larger  ships,  received  from  £3,  x6s.  to  £3,  zos.,  the 
sailing-master  from  £3,  6s.  8d.  to  £4,  Z3S.  gd.,  and  the  warrant 
officers  from  £z,  3s.  to  £3, 4s.  The  rating  of  ahips  by  the  number 
of  men  carried  was  introduced  in  this  reign.  Vessels  of  good 
quah'ty  were  built  for  the  king^,  and  he  showed  a  real  understand- 
ing of  the  necessity  for  maintaining  a  strong  fleet. 

But  the  time  was  coining  when  the  hereditary  royal  revenue 
was  no  longer  adequate  to  meet  the  expense  of  a  navy.  By  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  a  costly  warship,  far  larger  than  the 
trading-ship  in  size  and  much  more  strongly  built,  had  been 
developed..  The  extension  of  British  commerce  called  for 
protection  which  an  establishment  of  40  to  50  vessels  could  not 
give.  When  the  Great  Rebellion  broke  out  in  Z64Z  the  navy 
of  King  Charles  consisted  of  only  43  vessels  of  33,41  z  tons.  At 
the  Restoration  (x66o)  it  had  grown  to  154  ships  for  sea  service, 
of  57,463  tons.  Such  a  force  could  only  be  maintained  out  of 
taxes  granted  by  the  parliament.  The  efforts  of  King  Charles 
to  obtain  funds  for  his  navy  had  a  large  influence  in  provoking 
the  rebeUion  (see  Ship  Money).  The  government  of  the  navy 
during  this  reign  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  conmuttee  of 
16x8,  under  the  lord  high  admiral  Buckingham,  till  he  was 
murdered  in  1638.  It  was  then  entrusted  to  a  spedal  commission, 
who  were  to  have  held  it  till  the  king's  second  son  James,  duke 
of  York,  was  of  age.  In  1638  the  kiiig  restored  the  office  of  lord 
high  admiral  "  during  pleasure  "  in  favour  of  Algernon  Percy, 
roth  earl  of  Northumberland,  by  whom  the  fleet  was  banded 
over  to  the  parliament. 

During  the  Great  Rebellion  and  the  Protectorate  the  navy 
was  governed  by  parliamentary  conunittees,  or  by  a  committee 
named  by  the  Council  of  State,  or  by  Cromwell.  The  need, 
first  for  cutting  the  king  off  from  foreign  support,  and  then  for 
conducting  successive  struggles  in  Ireland,  or  with  the  king's 
partisans  on  the  sea,  with  the  Dutch  and  with  the  Spaniards 
during  the  Protectorate,  led  to  a  great  increase  in  its  size.  These, 
too,  were  years  of  much  internal  development.  Blake  and  the 
other  parliamentary  officers  found  that  the  pressed  or  hired 
merchant  ships  were  untrustworthy  in  action.  The  ships  were 
not  strong  enough,  and  the  officers  had  no  military  spirit. 
Parliainent  therefore  provided  its  own  vessels  and  its  own 
officers.  The  staff  was  strengthened  by  the  appointment  of 
second  lieutenants.  The  Dutch  AVar  of  X653753  may  be  said 
to  have  seen  the  last  of  the  national  militia, /yrj  or  levy  of  ships 
from  the  ports  for  warlike  purposes.  After  the  war  a  code  of 
"  fighting  inst  ructions  "  was  issued.  During  it  a  code  of  discipline 
in  39  articles  was  established.  Both  embodied  ancient  practices 
rather  than  new  principles,  yet  it  marked  a  notable  advance  in 
the  progress  of  the  navy  towards  complete  organization  that 
it  should  pass  from  the  state  of  being  governed  by  traditional 
use  and  wont,  or  by  the  will  of  the  commander  for  the  time 
being,  to  the  condition  of  being  ruled  by  fixed  and  published 
codes  to  which  all  were  subject.  The  high  military  command 
during  the  interregnum  1649-1660  was  entrusted  to  committees 
of  admirals  and  generals  at  sea. 
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With  the  Kstoration  of  Charles  II.  (1660-1685)  the  modern 
period  in  the  history  of  the  navy  began.  The  first  steps  were 
taken  to  form  a  corps  of  officers.  Lads  of  gentle  birth  were 
sent  on  board  ships  in  commission  with  a  letter  of  service — from 
which  came  their  popular  name  of  "  king's  letter  boys  " — ^to 
the  captain,  instructing  him  to  treat  them  on  the  footing  of 
gentlemen  and  train  them  to  become  officers.  After  the  Dutch 
War  of  1664-67  a  body  of  flag-officers  were  retained  by  fixed 
aUowances  from  the  crown.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  half- 
pay  list,  which  was  extended  by  successive  steps  to  include 
select  bodies  of  ^captains  and  lieutenants,'  and  Uien  all  com- 
missioned officers.  The  process  of  forming  the  corps  was  not 
complete  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  (1702-1714). 
Spedal  training  and  a  light  to  permanent  payment  are  the 
essentials  of  a  sute  service.  The  fleet  was,  at  least  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  reign,  used  for  the  promotion  of  British  interests  and 
the  protection  of  trade  In  distant  seas.  One  squadron  was  sent 
to  take  possession  of  Bombay,,  which  formed  part  of  the  dower 
of  Queen  Catherine.  Tangier,  which  was  acquired  In  the  same 
way,  was  occupied  as  a  naval  station  till  the  cost  of  maintaining 
it  proved  excessive  and  it  was  evaciutted  in  1685.  A  series 
of  effective  attacks  was  made  on  the  Barbary  pirates,  and  ships 
were  stationed  in  the  West  Indies  to  check  piracy  and  buccaneer- 
ing. Until  1673,  when  he  was  driven  out  of  office  by  the  Test 
Act,  the  king's  brother  James,  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James 
II.,  held  office  as  lord  high  admiral.  He  proved  an  able  admini- 
strator. The  navy  office  was  thoroughly  organised  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  revised  "  sailing 
and  fighting  instructions,"  as  wdl  as  a  code  of  discipline,  were 
issued.  During  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  n.  the 
administrative  corruption  of  the  time  affected  the  navy  severely.. 
The  fixed  charge  for  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenses  whidi' 
had  risen  to  £300,000  a  year  was  mostly  wasted,- under  the  lax 
or  dishonest  supervision  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the 
king  after  his  brother  left  office.  James  II.  (X685-Z688),  who 
kept  the  admiralship  in  his  own  hands  and  governed  largely 
through  his  able  secretary,  the  diarist  Samuel  Pepys,  did  mudi 
to  restore  its  efficiency.  The  navy  he  left  was  estimated  to 
consist  of  X73  ships  of  101,893  tons  carrying  when  In  commission 
43,003  men  and  armed  with  6930  guns. 

The  evolution  of  the  navy  was  completed  by  the  Revolution 
of  1688.  It  now,  though  still  called  royal,  became  a  purely 
national  force,  supported  by  the  yearly  votes  of  parliament, 
and  governed  by  parliamentary  committees,  known  as  the  com- 
mission for  discharging  the  office  of  lord  high  admiraL  A  lord 
high  admiral  has  occasionally  been  appointed,  as  in  the  case 
of  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  husband  of  (Jueen  Anne,  or  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  King  William  IV.  But  these  were 
formal  restorations.  As  no  organic  change  was  made  till  183  a, 
it  will  now  be  enough  to  describe  the  organization  as  it  was 
during  this  century  and  a  half. 

The  discipline  of  the  navy  was  based  on  the  Navy  Discipline 
Act  of  x66o  (13th  of  Charles  II.).  The  act  was  found  to  require 
amending  acts,  and  the  whole  of  them  were  combined,  and 
revised  by  the  aand  of  George  II.,  passed  in  x  749.  Some  scandals 
of  the  previous  years  had  caused  great  popular  anger,  and  the 
alternative  to  death  was  taken  from  the  punishment  threatened 
against  officers  who  failed  to  show  sufficient  seal  m  the  presence 
of  the  enemy.  It  was  under  this  severe  code  that  Admiral  Byng 
was  executed.  In  1780  an  amending  act  was  pasted  which 
allowed  a  court  martial  to  assign  a  lighter  penalty. 

The  government,  political  and  military,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
admiralty.  The  administration  was  carried  on  in  subordination 
to  the  admiralty  by  the  navy  board  and  the  other  civil  dq>art- 
ments,  the  victualling  board,  the  board  of  transport,  the  pay 
office,  the  sick  and  hurt  office  and  some  others.  At  the  head 
were  the  flag-officen,  who  were  divided  as  foilows>- 


Admiral  of  the  Fleet. 
;,       M        White. 
.,       „         Blue. 


Vice-Admiral  Red.     I 
White. 
..         .,       Blue. 


Reaf-Admiral  Red. 
White. 
,.  ..       Blue. 


The  Red,  White  and  Blue  squadrons  had  been  the  divisions  of  the 
great  fleets  of  the  X7th  century,  but  they  became  formal  terms 


indicating  only  the  seniority  of  the  flag-officen.    It  was  the 
intention  of  parliament  to  confine  the  flag  list  to  these  nine 
officen,  but  as  the*  navy  grew  this  was  found  to  be  impossible. 
The  rank  of  admiral  of  the  fleet  remained  a  solitary  distinction. 
The  captains,  commanders  and  lieutenants  were  the    com- 
missioned officers  and  received  their  conunissions  from   the 
admiralty.    Promotion  from  them  to  flag  rank  was  not  at  first 
limited  by  strict  rules,  but  it  tended  to  be  by  seniority.    During 
the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  in  X747,  a  regular  system 
was  introduced  by  which  when  a  captain  was  iHomoted  for 
active  service — ^to  hoist  his  fliig,  as  the  phrase  went — ^he  was  made 
rear-admirsl  ci  the  Blue  squadron.    Captains  senior  to  him 
were  promoted  rear-admiral  in  general  terms,  and  were  placed  on 
the  retired  list.  They  were  familiarly  called  "  yeUow  "  admirals, 
and  to  be  promoted  In  this  way  was  to  be  "  yellowed."    Pro- 
motion to  a  lieutenant's  commission  could  be  obtained  by  any  one 
who  had  served,  or  whose  name  had  been  on  the  books  of  a  sea- 
going ship,  for  five  3rears.  Whether  he  entered  with  a  king's  letter 
of  service  or  from  the  naval  academy  at  Portsmouth,  as  a  sailor 
or  as  a  ship's  boy,  he  was  equally  qualified  to  hold  a  commission 
if  he  had  fulfilled  the  necessary  conditions  and  could  pass  an 
examining  board  of  captains,  a  test  which  in  the  case  of  lads  who 
had  interest  was  genmlly  a  pure  formality.    He  was  supposed 
to  show  that  he  knew  some  navigation,  and  was  a  practicii  sea- 
man who  could  hand,  reef  and  steer.   As  captains  were  allowed 
a  .retinue  of  servants,  a  custom  arose  by  which  they  put  the 
names  of  absent  or  Imagnary  lads  on  the  .books  as  servants 
and  drew  the  pay  allowance  for  them.    It  was  quite  illegal, 
and  constituted  the  offence  known  as  "  false  musters,"  punish- 
able by  dismissal  from  the  service.   But  this  regulation  was  even 
less  punctually  observed  than  the  rule  which  forbade  the  carry- 
ing of  women.    Till  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  many 
distingiiishfd  officen  were  bome  on  a  ship's  books  for  two  or 
three  yean  before  they  went  to  sea.    The  navigation  was  en- 
trusted to  the  sailing-master  and  his  mates.    He.  had  often  heen 
a  merchant  captain  or  sailor..  The  captains  and  lieutenants 
were  supposed  to  undentand  navigation,  but  it  was  notorious 
that  numy  of  them  had  forgotten  the  little  they  had  learnt  in 
order  to  pass  their  qualifying  examination.    As  the  navy  was 
cut  down  to  the  quick  in  peace,  the  supply  of  officen  was  in- 
sufficient at  the  beginning  of  a  war,  and  it  was  found  ncccasaiy 
to  give  commissions  to  men  who  were  illiterate  but  were  good 
practical  seamen.    Officen  who  had  not  begun  as  gentlanen 
"  on  the  quarter  deck  "  were  said  to  have  come  in  '*  through 
the  hawse  hole  " — ^the  hole  by  which  the  cable  runs  out  at  the 
bow.    Some  among  them  rose  to  distinction.    The  accountant's 
work  was  done  by  the  purser,  who  in  bad  times  was  said  to  be 
often  in  league  with  the  captain  to  defraud  both  the  govenuncnt 
and  the  crew.   The  medical  service  in  the   navy  during  the 
i8th  century  was  bad.    The  position  of  the  surgeons  who  were 
appointed  by  the  navy  office  was  not  an  enviable  one,  and  the 
medical  staff  of  the  navy  was  much  recruited  from  licentiates 
of  Edinburgh,  or  Apothecaries  Hall.   Finally  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  when  a  ship  was  pdid  off  only  the  commissioned  ofl&cers, 
masten  and  surgeons  were  entitled  to  half-pay,  or  had  any 
further  necessary  connexion  with  the  navy. 

The  crews  were  formed  partly  by  free  enlistment  and  partly 
by  impressment.  When  these  resources  failed,  priaoikers, 
criminal  and  political,  were  allowed  to  volunteer  or  were  drafted 
from  the  jails.  The  Patriotic  Society,  formed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Seven  Yean'  War,  educated  boys  for  the  navy.  During 
the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  Wan  the  counties  were  called 
upon  to  supply  quotas,  which  they  commonly  secured  from  the 
debton*  prison  or  the  workhouse.  A  ship  was  supposed  to 
be  wdl  manned  when  she  had  one-fifth  of  her  crew  <rf  marines* 
and  one-third  of  men  bred  to  the  sea.  This  proportion  of  seamen 
was  rarely  reached.  As  the  navy  did  not  train  its  men  from 
boyhood  in  peace,  the  genuine  sailon,  known  as  "  prime  seamen  " 
and  "  sailormen,"  who  were  the  skilled  artificen  of  the  time* 
had  to  be  sought  for  among  those  who  had  served  their  ^prentice- 
ship  in  the  merchant  service.  They  never  enlisted  voluntarily, 
for  they  disliked  the  discipline  of  the  navy,  and  the  pay  was 
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both  bad  and  given  in  an  oppressive  way.  Hie  pay  of  a  seaman 
was  32S.  6d.  a  month  for  able  seamen,  the  rate  fixed  in  the  reign 
of  Charies  II.,  and  x^s.  for  ordinary  seamen.  This  sum  was  not 
pud  at  fixed  dates,  but  at  first  only  at  the  end  of  a  commission, 
and  after  1758  whenever  a  ship  which  had  been  a  year  in  com- 
mission retttmed  home — up  to  six  montlis  before  the  date  of  her 
arrival,  the  balance  being  kept  aa  a  security  against  desertion, 
which  was  then  incessant  anid  enormous.  As  men  were  often 
turned  over  from  ship  to  ship  they  had  a  sheaf  of  pay  notes  to 
present  on  reaching  home.  The  task  of  making  up  accounts 
was  slow,  and  the  men  were  often  driven  to  sell  their  pay  notes 
to  low  class  speculators  at  a  heavy  discount.  Discipline  was 
mainly  enforced  by  the  lash,  and  Uie  «buse  of  their  power  by 
captains  wras  often  gross. 

These  grievances  led  to  a  long  series  of  single  ship  mutinies, 
which  cuLninated  in  the  great  mutiny  of  1797.  The  fleets  at 
Spithead,  the  Nore,  Plymouth,  the  South  of  Ireland  and  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  mutinied  one  after  another.  The  government  had 
aa;ravated  the  danger  by  drafting  numbers  of  the  United 
Irish  into  the  fleet,  and  the  quotas  from  the  counties  contained 
many  dangerous  characters.  The  crisis  which  seemed  to  threaten 
the  country  with  ruin  passed  away.  Concessions  were  made 
to  the  just  claims  of  the  men.  When  political  agitators  en- 
d»vottred  to  make  use  of  the  discontent  of  the  sailors  for  treason- 
able ends,  the  government  stood  firm,  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
gre^t  bulk  of  the  men  enabled  it  to  restore  discipline.  The 
"  breeze  at  Spithead,"  as  the  mutiny  was  nicknamed  in  the  navy, 
was  the  beginning  of  the  reforms  which  made  the  service  as 
popular  as  it  was  once  hateful. 

The  administration  of  the  navy  throughout  the  x8th  century, 
and  in  a  less  degree  after  x8o6  up  to  1832,  was  in  many  respects 
slovenly,  and  was  generally  corrupt.  The  different  branches, 
military  and  dvH,  were  scattered  and  worked  in  practical 
independence,  though  the  board  of  admiralty  was  supposed  to 
have  absolute  authority  over  all.  The  admiralty  was  at  White- 
hall, the  navy  office  in  Seething  Lane  near  the  Tower,  and  after 
i73o  at  Somerset  House.  The  victualling  office  was  on  Tower 
Hill,  the  pay  office  in  Broad  Street,  where  also  was  the  Sick  and 
H'on  office.  In  X749,  when  the  state  of  the  navy  excited  just 
discontent,  the  adndralty  first  established  regular  visitations 
of  the  dockjrards  which  in  a  time  of  general  laxity  had  become 
nests  of  corruption.  These  visitations  were,  however,  not 
regalariy  made.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  and  in  spite  of 
sporadic  efforts  at  reform,  the  evil  had  become  so  generally 
ncogmxtd  that  Eari  St  Vincent,  then  first  lord,  persuaded 
parliament  in  xSos  to  appoint  a  parliamentary  commission  of 
inquiry.  Its  reports,  thirteen  in  number,  were  given  between 
1S04  and  1806.  They  revealed  much  waste,  bad  management 
and  airruption.  The  tenth  report  showed  that  money  voted 
for  the  navy  was  used  by  the  then  treasurer,  Henry  Dtmdas 
(L<»rd  MdviUe),  for  purposes  which  he  refused  to  reveal.  In 
1S06  another  commission  was  appointed  to  revise  and  digest  the 
civil  affairs  of  the  xiavy,  and  a  considerable  improvement  was 
ejected.-  Much  remained  to  be  done.  There  was  no  strict 
appn^riation  of  money.  Accounts  were  kept  in  complicated, 
old-fashioned  ways  which  nuuie  it  impossible  to  strike  a  balance. 

In  1853  Sir  James  Graham,  first  lord  in  Earl  Grey's  adminis- 
tration, obtained  the  support  of  parliament  for  his  policy  of 
swccfMng  away  the  double  administration  of  the  navy,  by 
admiralty  and  navy  office,  and  combining  them  into  one  divided 
into  five  departments.   With  this  great  organic  change  the  navy 

entered  on  its  modem  stage. 

Stibject  to  the  warning  that  for  the  reason  given  above,  the  figures 
do  not  deserve  absolute  confidence,  the  material  strenffth  of  the 
Britids  navy  fixim  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
^ns-—  Ships.         Tons. 

At  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  1 714       .    347        167,319 
George  I.,  1727       .     233        170.863 
„  George  II.,  1760       •.    413        331,104 

In  1783      ^ 017        500.781 

In  1793 411        403,555 

In  1816 776       7341810 

The  figures  for  1783,  and  for  1816.  are  swollen  by  prizes  and  worn 
cot  diips.    An  the  figures  include  venels  unfit  for  service,  or  useful 
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only  for  harbour  worle.  or  ordered  to  be  built,  but  not  actually  in 
existence.  The  number  of  men  varied  enormously  from  a  peace  to 
war  establishment.  Thus  in  1755  on  the  eve  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War  partiameot  voted  ia,ooo  seamen.  In  1763  the  vote  was  for 
70,000  men,  including  19,061  marines — the  corps  having  been  created 
in  the  interval.  In  1775,  on  the  eve  of  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  vote  was  for  18,000  men  for  the  sea  service,  including 
4354  marines.  At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1783  the  vote  was  for  1 10,000 
men,  including  35,391  marines,  from  which  it  fdl  in  1784  to  36,000 
(marines  4495  included)  and  in  1786  to  18,000  men,  crt  whom  3860 
were  marines.  In  1813,  when  the  navy  was  at  the  highest  level  of 
strength  it  reached,  the  vote  was  for  113,000  seamen  and  ^1,400 
marine*.  From  this  level  it  fell  in  181 6  to  34X>oo  seamen  ana  90OO 
marines.  These  figures  represent  Paper  strength.  Owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  desertion,  and  the  diflaculty  of  obtaining  men,  the 
aaual  strength  was  always  appreciably  tower. 

The  French  Naty, 

Before  the  French  monarchy  could  possess  a  fleet,  its  early  kings, 
whose  rule  was  effective  only  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  had 
first  to  conquer  their  sea  coast  from  their  great  vassals.  Philip 
Augustus  (1 X80-X333)  began  by  expelling  King  John  of  F.ngland 
from  Normandy  and  Poitou.  The  process  was  not  completed 
until  Louis  XII.  (X498-X  51 5)  united  the  duchy  of  Brittany  to  the 
crown  by  his  marriage  with  the  duchess  Axme.  Long  before  the 
centralization  of  authority  had  been  completed  the  French  kings 
possessed  a  fleet,  or  rather  two  fleets  of  very  distinct  character. 
Her  geographical  position  has  always  compelled  France  to  draw 
her  navy  from  two  widely  different  sources^-from  the  Chaimel 
and  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  north  and  west  and  on 
the  south  from  the  Mediterranean.  This  separation  has  imposed 
on  her  the  diffioilt  task  of  concentrating  her  forces  at  times  of 
crisis,  and  the  concentration  has  always  been  hazardous.  Like 
their  English  rivals,  the  French  kings  of  the  middle  ages  drew 
their  naval  forces  from  the  feudal  array,  the  national  levy  and 
their  own  ships.  But  the  proportion  of  the  elements  was  not  the 
same.  Many  of  the  great  vassals  owed  the  service  of  ships,  and 
their  obedience  was  idways  less  certain  than  that  of  the  Cinque 
Ports.  The  trading  towns  were  less  able,  and  commonly  less 
willing,  than  the  English  to  supply  the  king  with  ships.  He  was 
thus  driven  to  trust  mainly  to  his  own  vessels--and  they  were 
drawn  at  first  exclusively,  and  always  to  a  great  extent,  from  the 
Mediterranean  seaboard.  His  own  territories  in  the  south  were 
insufficiently  provided  with  seamen,  and  the  French  king  had 
therefore  to  seek  his  captains,  his  men  and  his  vessels  by  purchase 
or  by  subsidies  from  Genoa,  or  in  a  less  degree  from  Aragon. 
When  Saint  Louis  (i  336-1 370)  sailed  on  his  first  crusade  in  z 349, 
he  formed  the  first  French  royal  fleet,  and  created  the  first  French 
dockyard  at  Aigues  Mortes.  Ships  and  dockyard  were  bought 
from,  or  were  built  by,  the  Genoese  at  the  king's  expense.  His 
admirals,  the  first  appointed  by  the  French  crown,  Ugo  Lercari 
and  Jacobo  di  Levante,  were  Genoese.  Saint  Louis  created  the 
office  of  admiral  of  France.  When  in  later  times  Aigues  Mortes 
was  cut  off  from  the  sea  by  the  encroachment  of  the  land, 
Narbonne  and  Marseilles  were  used  as  ports  of  war.  This  fleet 
was  purely  Mediterranean  in  character.  It  consisted  of  galleys, 
and  though  the  sail  was  used  it  was  dependent  on  the  oar,  and 
therefore  on  the  "  turma  "  (chiourme)  of  rowers,  who  in  earlier 
times  were  hired  men,  but  from  the  middle  of  the  15th  century 
began  to  be  composed  of  galley  slaves— prisoners  of  war,  slaves 
purchased  in  Africa,  criminals  and  vagabonds  condemned  by  the 
magistrate  to  the  chain  and  the  oar.  Philip  IV.  le  Bel  (1385- 
1314)  ^xs  led  by  his  rivalry  with  Edward  I.  of  England  to  create 
a  naval  establishment  on  the  Channel.  He  found  his  materiala 
in  the  existing  Mediterranean  fleet.  A  dockyard  was  built  for 
him  at  Rouen,  again  by  the  Genoese  Enrico  Marchese,  Lanfranc 
Tartaro  and  Albertino  Spinola.  It  was  officially  known  as  the 
Tersenal  or  Dorsenal,  but  was  commonly  called  the  clos  des  galUes 
or  galley  yard,  and  it  existed  from  1394  to  14x9.  The  French 
navy  has  always  suffered  from  alternations  of  attention  and 
neglect.  In  times  of  disastrous  wars  on  land  it  has  fallen  into 
confusion  and  obscurity.  Except  when  Francis  I.  (1515-1547) 
made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  revive  it  at  the  very  close  of  his 
reign,  the  French  navy  languished  till  the  X7th  century.  Its  very 
unity  of  administration  disappeared  in  the  15th  century,  when 
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the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiral  of  France  was  invaded  and  defied 
by  the  admiralties  of  Guyenne,  Brittany  and  the  Levant.  These 
local  admiralties  were  suppressed  by  Francis  L 

Richelieu,  the  great  minister  of  Louis  XIII.,  found  the  navy 
extinct.  He  was  reduced  to  seeking  the  help  of  English  ships 
against  the  Huguenots.  From  him  dates  the  creation  of  the 
modern  French  navy.  In  1626  he  abolished  the  office  of  admiral 
of  France,  which  had  long  been  no  more  than  a  lucrative  place  held 
by  a  noble  who  was  too  great  a  man  to  obey  orders.  lie  himself 
assumed  the  title  of  grand  matlre  el  swintendatU  de  la  natigatiotif 
and  the  military  command  was  entrusted  to  the  admirals  du 
Ponant,  i.e.  of  the  west  or  Atlantic  and  Channel,  and  du  Levant, 
i.  e.  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  Richelieu's  establishment 
shrivelled  after  his  death.  It  was  raised  from  its  ruins  by  the 
pride  and  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  (1643-1715).  Under  his  direc- 
tion a  numerous  and  strongly  organized  navy  was  created.  A 
very  full  code  of  laws — the  ordonnance — was  framed  by  Colbert 
and  Lyonne  with  the  advice  of  the  ablest  officers,  and  was 
promulgated  on  the  5th  of  April  1689.  Though  modified  by  other 
ordonnances  in  1765, 1772, 1774, 1776  and  1786,  in  the  main  lines 
it  governed  the  French  navy  till  the  Revolution. 

By  this  code  the  French  navy  was  based  on  the  Inscription 
marilinUf  a  very  severe  law  of  compulsory  service,  affecting  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  and  of  the  valleys  of  rivers  as  far  up  as 
they  were  capable  of  floating  a  lighter.  The  whole  body  of 
officials  and  officers  was  divided  into  the  dvil  branch  known  as 
la  plume,  and  the  military  branch  called  l*£pie.  The  first  had 
the  entire  control  of  the  finances,  and  the  dockyards  of  Toulon, 
Brest  and  Rochfort,  with  an  intendant  de  la  marine  at  the  head 
of  each.  The  general  chief  was  the  sous  secrilaire  au  dipartement 
de  la  marine,  the  title  of  the  French  minister  of  marine  till  the 
Revolution.  Under  Louis  XIV.  a  civil  officer,  the  intendant  des 
armies  novates,  who  ranked  as  an  admiral,  sat  on  councils  of  war 
and  reported  on  the  conduct  of  the  naval  officers.  He  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  intendant  de  la  marine.  The  military  branch 
had  at  its  head  the  admiral  of  France,  the  office  having  been 
re-created  in  1669  by  Louis  XIV.  in  favour  of  his  natural  son  the 
due  de  Vermandois.  In  theory  the  admiral  was  the  administra- 
tive military  and  judicial  head  of  the  admiralty.  In  practice 
the  admirals  were  princes  of  the  blood,  who  drew  pay  and  fees, 
but  who  never  went  to  sea,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  count 
of  Toulouse,  another  natural  son  of  Louis  XIV.  Two  vice- 
admirals  of  France  du  Ponant  and  du  Levant  commanded  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  on  the  ocean.  A  third  office  of  vice-admiral 
of  France  was  created  for  Suffren.  The  Heutcnanl  giniral  (vice- 
admiral)  came  next,  and  below  him  the  chef  d'escadre  (rear- 
admiral),  capitaine  de  vaisseau  (post  captain),  capilaine  de  briUol 
(fircship)  or  de  frigate  (commander),  and  the  major,  a  chief  of  the 
staff  on  board  who  commanded  all  landing  parties.  There  was 
no  permanent  body  of  marines  in  the  French  navy,  the  infanterie 
de  la  marine  being  troops  for  service  in  the  colonics,  which  were 
administratively  connected  with  the  navy  and  governed  by 
naval  officers.  The  lieutenant  needs  no  explanation,  and  the 
enseigne  was  a  sub-lieutenant.  The  corps  of  officers  was  recruited 
from  les  gardes  de  la  marine,  answering  more  or  less  to  the  English 
midshipmen — who  received  a  careful  professional  education  and 
were  required  to  be  of  noble  birth.  Besides  the  grand  corps 
de  la  marine  there  was  a  fleet  of  galleys  with  a  general  at  its  head, 
and  a  staff  of  officers  also  of  noble  birth.  It  was  suppressed  in 
1748  as  being  a  useless  expense.  Officers  not  belonging  to  the 
grand  corps  were  sometimes  taken  in  from  the  merchant  service. 
They  were  known  as  officiers  hieus,  because  their  uniform  was 
all  blue,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  noble  corps,  blue  and  red. 

On  paper  the  organization  of  the  French  royal  navy  was  very 
thorough.  In  reality  it  worked  ill ;  the  severity  of  the  inscription 
maritime  made  it  odious,  and  owing  to  the  prevailing  financial 
embarrassment  of  the  crown  after  1692  the  sailors  were  ill-paid, 
ill-fed  and  defrauded  of  the  pensions  promised  them.  They  fled 
abroad,  or  went  inland  and  took  up  other  trades.  The  military 
and  dvil  branches  were  always  in  a  state  of  hostility  to  one 
another,  and  their  pay  also  was  commonly  in  arrears.  The  noble 
Gorpt  was  tenacious  of  its  privileges,  and  extremely  insolent 


towards  the  osiers  Ueus.   By  Louis  XV.  (17x5-1774)  the  navy 

was  neglected  till  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  when  it  was  revived 

by  the  due  de  Choiseul.     Under  Louis  XVI.  (1774-1792)  when 

the  Revolution  broke  out  the  long  accumulated  hatred  fdt  for 

the  noble  officers  had  free  play.   Louis  XVI.  had  indeed  relaxed 

the  rule  imposing  the  presentation  of  proofs  of  nobility  on  all 

naval  officers,  but  the  change  was  made  only  in  1786  and  it  came 

too  late.    The  majority  of  the  noble  officers  were  massacred  by 

the  Jacobins  or  driven  into  exile. 

The  Revolution  subjected  the  French  navy  to  a  series  of 

disorganizations  and  reorganizations  by  which  all  tradition  and 

disdpline  were  destroyed.  Old  privileges  and  the  office  of  Grand 

Admiral  were  suppressed.    The  attempt  to  revive  the  navy  in 

the  face  of  the  superior  power  of  England  was  hopdess.   Ndiher 

the  Republic  nor  the  Empire  was  able  to  create  an  effective  navy. 

They  had  no  opportunity  to  form  a  new  body  of  officers  out  of 

the  lads  they  educated. 

^  The  strength  of  the  French  Royal  Nav^  is  difficult  to  estimate, 
since  for  long  periods  of  the  i8th  century  it  was  rotting  in  harbour 
and  its  ships  were  rarely  commissioned.  Louis  XIV.  is  credited  with 
95  ships  of  the  line  and  29  frigates,  together  with  manv  smaller 
vessels,  in  1692.  At  the  dose  ofthe  Seven  Years'  War  it  nad  sunk 
to  44  ships  of  the  line  and  9  frigates.  By  1778  the  French  navy 
had  risen  to  78  of  the  line  with  Trigates  and  smaller  vessels  whicn 
brought  the  total  to  264.  In  1 795  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution- 
ary war,  it  was  estimated  to  consist  of  83  ships  <A  the  line,  mostly 
fine  vcssclsi  and  of  frigates  with  lesser  craft  which  brought  it  to  a 
total  of  250.  Under  Napoleon  the  mere  number  was  very^  much 
more  considerable  and  included  ships  built  in  the  annexed  territories, 
but  they  were  largely  constructcxl  of  erccn  timber,  were  meant 
merely  to  force  England  to  maintain  blockades,  and  were  never  sent 
to  sea. 

Spanish  Navy, 

The  administrative  history  of  the  Spanish  navy  is  aingolarly 
confused  and  broken.    It  might  almost  be  said  that  the  country 
had  no  navy  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word — that  is  to  say,  do 
organized  maritime  force  provided  and  governed  by  the  state 
for  warlike  purposes  only — until  one  was  created  on  the  French 
model  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  i,e.  after  1700. 
Yet  the  kings  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  whether  they  wore  the 
crown  of  Castile  and  Leon  or  of  Aragon,  had  fleets,  formed,  like 
all  the  others  of  the  middle  ages,  partly  of  ships  supplied  by  the 
coast  towns  and  populations,  partly  of  the  royal  veaaels.    Aragon 
was  a  purdy  Mediterranean  power.   Its  fleets,  which  were  chiefly 
supported  by  Barcelona,  a  flourishing  commercial  dty,  were 
composed  of  galleys.    With  the  union  of  the  crown  in  1479 
Aragon  fell  into  the  background,  and  its  navy  continued  to  be 
represented  only  by  a  few  galleys,  for  service  in  the  Mediterranean 
against  the  pirates.    The  dominions  of  Castile  stretched  from 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Mediterranean.    Its  kings,  therefore, 
had  need  both  of  ships  {naos)  and  galleys.   The  first  be^nnings 
of  the  Castilian  navy  were  not  due  to  the  king,  but  to  the  forc&ight 
and  enterprise  of  Diego  Gelmirez,  bishop  and  afterwards  first 
archbishop  of  Santiago  in  Gallida.  In  or  about  1 1 30  he  employed 
the  Genoese  Ogerio  to  form  a  dockyard  at  Iria,  and  to  build 
vessels.    The  naval  activity  of  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
developed  so  rapidly  that  in  1147  a  squadron  from  the  northern 
ports  took  part  in  the  conquest  of  Almcria  by  Alfonso  VII. 
(i X 20-1 1 57)  in  alliance  with  the  Pisans.   A  century  later  (i  24S) 
another  squadron  constructed  at  the  expense  of   the    king 
Fernando  III.  £1  Santo  (1217-1252),  and  commanded  by  Count 
Ramon  Bonifaz  of  Burgos,  the  first  admiral  of  Castile,  took  a 
decisive  part  in  the  conquest  of  Seville.    The  annexation  of  Anda- 
lucia  and  the  necessity  for  guarding  against  invasions  from  Africa 
cUled  for  a  great  extension  of  the  navy  of  Castile.    Alfonso  X. 
£1  Sabio  (i 253-1284)  founded  the  great  galley  dockyards  of 
Seville — the  arenal.    It  was  also  the  work  of  Genoese  builden 
and  administrators.    In  the  course  of  the  13th  century  the 
tOAvns  of  the  northern  coast  formed  one  of  the  associations  so 
common  in  Spanish  history,  and  known  as  hermandades  (brother- 
hoods).    The  first   meeting  of  its  delegates  took   place    at 
Caslrourdiales  near  Bilbao  in  1 296,  when  the  towns  of  Sant  ander, 
Laredo,  Bermeo,  Guetaria,  San  Sebastian  and  Vitoria   were 
represented.    The  hermandad  de  la  marisma  (of  the  sealaie^) 
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of  Castile  supplied  the  squadrons  which  took  an  active  part 
ia  the  wars  of  the  X4th  and  15th  c<inturic8  between  France  and 
England  as  allies  of  the  French.  Its  history  is  obscure,  and 
it  came  to  an  end  with  the  establishment  of  the  full  authority 
of  the  crown  by  the  Catholic  sovereigns  Ferdinand  and  Isabel. 

Hie  discovery  of  America,  the  acquisition  by  marriage  or 
conquest  of  SicUy,  Naples  and  Flanders,  gave  the  kings  of 
Spain  a  yet  stronger  motive  for  maintaining  a  powerful  navy, 
liw  maxim  that  their  ships  were  the  bridges  which  joined  their 
widely  scattered  dominions  was  fully  accepted  by  them  and 
their  servants.    But  neither  the  Catholic  sovereigns  nor  the 
Habsburgs  who  held  the  throne  till  1700,  made  any  attempt 
to  organize  a  common  navy.    The  sources  from  which  the  naval 
armaments  of  Spain  were  drawn  during  the  greatness  and 
decline  of  the  country  were  these.     Galleys  were  maintained 
in  the  Mediterranean,  but  they  were  mainly  found  by  Sicily 
and  Naples,  or  by  the  contracts  which  the  kings  of  Spain  made 
vith  the  Genoese  house  of  Doria.    On  the  ocean  the  chief  object 
of  the  Spanish  government  was  to  conduct  and  protect  the  severely 
regulated  trade  with  America.    Thus  it  was  mainly  concerned 
for  long  to  obtain  the  lumbering  and  roomy  vessels  called 
"galleons,"  first  designed  by  Alvaro  de  Bazan,  marquess  of 
Santa  Cruz,  which  were  rather  armed  traders  than  real  warships. 
The  czDwn  did  not  build  its  own  ships,  but  contracted  for 
them  with  its  admirals.    The  American  convoys  sailed  from  and 
returned   to   the   Bay  of   Cadiz.     One  squadron,   the  fiola^ 
carried  the  trade,  was  navigated  by  the  admiral,  with  whom  was 
anociated  a  general,  who  commanded  the  few  warships  proper, 
and  was  answerable  for  the  protection  of  the  whole.    Another 
squadron,  called  of  Caatabria,  was  mamtained  on  the  north 
coast,  and  was  employed  to  see  the  convoy  on  its  way  and  meet 
it  on  its  return  home.    It  had  its  own  admiral  and  general. 
The  ships  were  always  treated  as  if  they  were  transports  for 
carrying  soldiers.    The  seamen  element  was  neglected.    The 
command  was  divided  between  the  capUan  de  mar  (sea  captain) 
who  was  responsible  for  the  navigation  and  the  capitan  de  gucrra 
(soldier  captain)  who  fought  the  ship.    The  same  division  went 
through'  aU  ranks.    The  soldiers  would  neither  help  to  work 
the  ship  nor  fight  the  guns.    They  used  musketry  only,  or 
relied  on  a  chance  to  board  with  sword  and  pike.    Properly 
^leaking  there  was  no  class  of  naval  ofiicers,  and  the  overworked 
ajid  depressed  seamen  cotdd  not  supply  good  gimners.    No 
general  naval  administration  existed.    The  ofiice  of  admiral 
of  Castile  became  purely  ornamental  and  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  Henriquez.    It  was  not  replaced  by  a  navy  office. 
One  of  the  innumerable  juntas  or  boards,  through  which  the 
Spanish  kings  governed,  look^  after  the  making  of  contracts, 
and  CD-operated  with  the  coimcil  of  the  Indes  which  was  sF>cc>aUy 
ooncemed  with   the  American  convoys.    After  the  disasters 
cf  the  later  years  of  Philip  II.  (see  Akm.\da)  some  efforts  at 
improvement  were  made.    Better  ships  were  built ,  and  something 
was  done  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  seamen.    But  no  thorough- 
going organization  was  ever  created,  and  in  the  utter  decadence 
of  t^  X7th  century  the  Spanish  navy  and  seafaring  population 
alike  practically  disappeared. 

Under  the  Bourbon  dynasty  which  attained  the  throne  in 
1700  the  Spanish  navy  was  revived,  or  rather  a  navy  was  create<l 
on  the  French  model.  Don  Jose  Pati(k>,  a  very  able  man,  was 
named  inUndente  de  la  marina  in  2715,  and  in  1717  he  drew  up 
a  draft  naval  organization  and  code,  founded  on  the  French 
erionnance  of  1689.  Patifk>'s  draft  was  the  basis  of  the 
crdenataas  generates  (general  code)  issued  in  1 748.  The  Spaniards 
even  set  up  a  squadron  of  galleys  with  a  separate  staff  of  officers, 
also  on  the  French  model,  which  was,  however,  suppressed  in 
the  year  of  the  issue  of  the  ordenanzas  generales.  Fine  arsenals 
were  organized  at  Ferrol  and  Carthagena.  The  navy  thus 
created  produced  some  distinguished  officers,  and  fought  some 
brilliant  single  ship  actions.  But  the  embarrassments  of  the 
treasury,  the  tendency  of  several  of  the  kings  to  sacrifice  their 
navy  to  political  schemes  requiring  mainly  the  employment 
of  troops  and  the  ruin  of  the  seafaring  poptdation  during  the 
ZTtli  ceatior^,  prevented  it  from  ever  attaining  to  a  high  level 


of  efficiency.  During  the  Peninsular  War  the  new  navy  all 
but  disappeared  as  the  old  had  done.  The  want  of  pecuniary 
resources  and  internal  instability  have  prevented  its  revival 
on  any  considerable  scale. 

The  navy  created  by  Patifio  consisted  in  1737  of  56  ships  in  all,  of 
which  28  were  of  the  line,  of  from  50  to  80  guns,  with  one  of  X14 

funs.  In  1746  the  number  of  shi|>s  of  the  line  had  increased  to  37.. 
n  1759  the  list  of  line  of  battle  ships  wasso;— of  which  the  majority, 
if  not  all,  had  been  constructed  by  English  shipbuilders,  In  the  service 
of  the  Spanish  government.  In  1 778,  when  at  the  height  of  its  power, 
it  contained  62  ships  of  the  line. 

Dutch  Navy. 

The  Dutch  fleet  arose  out  of  the  great  struggle  with  Spain  in 
the  i6th  century.  The  Ncthcrlanders  had  been  a  maritime 
people  from  the  earliest  antiquity.  Undo:  their  medieval 
rulers,  the  counts  of  Holland  and  of  Flanders  and  the  House  of 
Burgundy,  they  had  rendered  service  at  sea.  The  freemen 
owed  the  service  known  as  the  rienUal  {riem,  an  oar)l  An 
admiralty  office  was  established  in  1397.  But  during  the  revolt 
against  Philip  U.  of  Spain,  new  naval  forces  were  formed  which 
had  no  connexion  with  the  medieval  navy,  save  in  so  far  as  the 
governments  established  in  the  different  states  which  afterwards 
formed  the  Seven  Provinces  took  possession  of  the  jurisdiction 
and  the  dues  of  the  medieval  admiralty.  The  naval  part  of 
the  war  with  Spain  was  for  long  conducted  by  the  adventurers 
known  as  the  *'  beggars  of  the  sea,"  and  was  mainly  confined 
to  the  coasts  and  rivers.  In  1597,  when  the  Confederation  was! 
formed  and  had  provided  itself  with  a  common  government' 
in  the  states-general,  the  need  for  a  regularly  organized  sea-| 
going  fleet  was  felt.  In  that  year  the  banner  of  the  states-, 
general,  the  red  lion  with  the  arrows  in  its  paw,  was  first  hoisted: 
during  the  expedition  to  Cadiz  in  alliance  with  England.  On| 
the  13th  of  August  1597  the  states-general  issued  the  decree* 
(Instructk)  which  regulated  the  naval  administration  of  the; 
Republic  until  1795.  The  attachment  of  the  Netherlanders 
to  their  local  franchises  was  too  strong  to  permit  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  authority  with  absolute  powers.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  make  a  compromise  by  which  some 
measure  of  unity  was  secured  while  the  freedom  of  the  various 
confederate  states  was  effectually  guarded.  Five  boards  of 
admiralty  (AdmiralUeits  coUegien)  were  recognized.  They  were: 
South  Holland,  or  the  Maas,  sitting  at  Rotterdam;  North 
Holland,  or  Amsterdam;  Westfricsland  (the  western  side  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee),  at  Hoom  or  Enkhuizen  on  alternate  years; 
Zealand  at  Middleburg;  and  Fricsland  at  Dokhum,  or  after 
1645  at  Harlingen.  These  bodies  enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  the 
admiralty  and  collected  the  port  dues,  out  of  which  they  provided 
for  the  current  expenses  of  their  respective  squadrons.  Extra- 
ordinary charges  for  war  were  met  by  grants  from  the  province 
to  which  each  board  belonged.  Some  measure  of  unity  was 
secured  among  these  five  independent  authorities  by  three 
devices.  Each  board  consisted  of  seven  persons,  of  whom  four 
were  named  by  the  province  and  required  confirmation  by  the 
states-general,  while  three  Were  chosen  from  other  provinces 
to  secure  a  representation  of  the  commonwealth.  The  members 
of  the  boards  took  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  states-general.  The 
stadtholdcr  was  admiral-general.  He  presided  at  the  board, 
and  commanded  the  squadron.  In  his  absence  his  place  was 
taken  by  his  lieutenant  admiral-general.  An  oath  of  fealty 
was  also  taken  to  him,  and  all  armed  ships  whether  men-of-war 
or  privateers  sailed  with  his  commission.  He  chose  the  captains 
from  two  candidates  presented  to  him  by  the  board.  Delegates 
from  the  boards  met  twice  a  year  to  consult  on  the  general 
interest.  When  the  stadtholdership  was  suspended  in  1650 
the  powers  of  the  admiral-general  were  absorbed  by  their  high 
mightinesses  (Hunne  Hogen  Mogen)  of  the  states-general. 
The  staff  of  officers  began  with  the  lieutenant  admiral-general 
and  descended  through  the  vice-admiral,  the  quaintly  named 
Schout-bij-nachtf  who  was  and  is  the  rear-admiral,  and  whose 
title  means  "  commander  by  night."  These  flag  officers  were 
named  by  the  admh-al-general  or  states-general.  The  captain 
{ZeecapiUln)  was  selected  from  the  provincial  list.  The  lieutenants 
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were  appointed  by  the  local  boards.    No  regular  method  of 
recruiting  the  corps  of  officers  existed. 

This  compromise  was  in  itself  a  bad  system.  With  the 
exception  of  the  board  of  North  Holland,  which  was  supported 
by  the  wealth  of  Amsterdam,  the  admiralties  were  commonly 
distressed  for  money.  Unity  of  action  was  difficult  to  obtain. 
Much  of  the  work  of  convoy  which  the  state  squadrons  should 
have  performed  was  thrown  in  the  17th  century  on  directorates 
{Directiiu)  of  merchants  who  fitted  out  privateers  at  their  own 
expense.  When  there  was  no  stadtholder,  the  local  governing 
bodies  trenched  on  the  authority  of  the  states-general,  and 
indulged  in  a  great  deal  of  favouritism.  In  one  respect  the  navy 
of  the  Dutch  republic  might  have  been  taken  as  a  model  by  its 
neighbours.  The  feeding  of  the  crews  was  contracted  for  by  the 
captains,  who  were  required  to  enter  into  securities  for  the 
execution  of  the  contract,  and  who  had  a  reputation  for  probity. 
The  Dutch  crews,  being  better  fed  and  looked  after  than  the 
English,  suffered  less  from  disease.  The  clumsy  organization 
of  the  Dutch  navy  put  it  at  a  disadvantage  in  its  wars  with 
England,  but  the  seamanship  of  the  crews,  their  good  gunnery, 
and  the  great  ability  of  many  of  their  admirals  made  them  at 
all  times  formidable  enemies.  No  organic  change  was  made 
till  Z79S,  when  the  victories  of  the  French  revolutionary  armies 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Batavian  republic  The  five 
admiralties  were  then  swept  away  and  replaced  by  a  committee 
for  the  direction  of  naval  affairs,  with  a  unified  administration, 
organized  by  Pieter  Paulus,  a  former  official  of  the  board  of  the 
Maas.  As  Holland  was  now  swept  into  the  general  convulsion 
of  the  French  Revolution,  it  followed  the  fortunes  of  France. 
Its  navy,  after  belonging  to  the  Batavian  republic,  passed  to 
the  ephemeral  kingdom  of  Holland,  created  by  Napoleon  in 
favour  of  his  brother  Louis  in  x8o6  and  annexed  to  France  in 
1 8 10.  The  Dutch  navy  then  became  absorbed  in  the  French. 
After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  a  navy  was  created  for  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands  out  of  the  Dutch  fragments  of  the  Imperial 
force. 

The  Untied  StaUs. 

The  American  navy  came  into  existence  shortly  after  the 
Dedaraiion  of  Independence.  As  early  as  October  1775  Congress 
authorized  the  construction  of  two  national  cruisers,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  appointed  a  marine  committee  to  administer  naval 
affairs.  The  first  force,  consisting  of  purchased  vessels,  badly 
fitted  and  built,  and  insufficiently  equipped  and  manned, 
embraced  two  ships  of  34  guns  each,  six  brigs  carrying  from 
10  to  12  guns,  two  schooners  each  with  8  guns,  and  four  sloops, 
three  of  10  gims  and  «ne  of  4  guns.  On  December  3  and  a 
personnel  of  officers  was  selected,  one  of  the  lieutenants  being 
the  well-known  Paul  Jones.  Esek  Hopkins  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief, but,  having  incurred  the  censure  of  Congress, 
he  was  dismissed  early  in  1777,  and  sinn  then  the  title  has  never 
been  revived  except  in  the  person  of  the  president.  In  November 
1776  the  grades  of  admiral,  vice-admiral,  rear-admiral  and 
commodore  were  assimilated  in  rank  and  precedence  to  relative 
army  titles,  but  they  were  never  created  by  law  until  1862. 
During  the  war  a  number  of  spirited  engagements  occurred, 
but  there  was  a  great  lack  of  effident  material  at  home,-  and 
agents  abroad  were  not  able  to  enlist  the  active  sympathies 
of  nations  or  rulers.  Benjamin  Franklin  did  manage  to  equip 
one  good  squadron,  but  this  was  rendered  almost  usdess  by 
internal  dissensions,  and  it  required  the  victory  of  Paul  Jones 
in  the  "  Bon  Homme  Richard  "  over  the  '*  Serapis  '*  to  bring 
about  any  tangible  result  for  the  risk  taken.  During  the  war 
800  vessels  of  all  dasses  were  made  prizes,  but  the  navy  lost 
by  capture  11  vessels  of  war  and  a  little  squadron  of  gunboats 
on  the  lakes;  and,  with  13  ships  destroyed  to  avoid  capture 
by  the  British,  5  condemned,  and  3  wrecked  at  sea,  the  country 
was  practically  without  a  naval  force  between  1780  and  1785. 

Owing  to  the  depredations  upon  commerce  of  the  Barbaiy 
powers.  Congress  in  1794  ordered  the  construction  of  six  frigates, 
prescribing  that  four  of  them  should  be  armed  with  44  guns 
and  two  with  36  guns;  but,  the  Berbers  having  made  peace. 


the  number  of  vessels  was  reduced  one-half,  and  no  additions 
were  made  until  1797,  when  the  "Constitution,"  ''United 
States  "  and  **  Constellation  "  were  built.  The  navy  was  at 
first  placed  under  the  war  department,  but  a  navy  department 
with  a  secretary  of  iu  own  was  created  in  1798.  From  18x5 
to  1843  the  secretary  was  aided  by  a  board  of  commissioners 
chosen  from  among  the  naval  officers,  but  in  the  latter  year  the 
department  was  reorganized  into  five  bureaus,  which  were 
increased  to  eight  in  1863.  Each  has  a  naval  officer  at  its  head. 
They  deal  with  navigation,  ordnance,  equipment,  navy  yards, 
medidnes,  provisions,  steam  engineering  and  construction. 
The  excellent  naval  academy  at  Annapolis  was  founded  in  1845 
by  the  then  secretary  of  the  navy,  G.  Bancroft.  The  war  college 
for  officers  at  Coasters  Harbor,  Newport,  RJ.,  dates  from  1884. 

The  Balance  oj  Navies  in  History. 

The  five  navies  above  discussed  daim  special  notice  on  various 
grounds:    the  British,  Dutch  and  French  because  they  have 
been  leaders  and  modds;    the  Spanish  because  it  has  been 
dosely  associated  with  the  others;    the  American  because  it 
was  the  first  of  the  extra-European  sea  forces.    But  these  great 
examples  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list  of  navies,  old  and  new, 
which  have  played  or  now  play  a  part.    Every  state  which  has 
a  coast  has  also  desired  to  possess  forces  on  the  sea.    Even  the 
papacy  maintained  a  fighting  force  of  galleys  which  took  part 
in  the  naval  transactions  of  the  Mediterranean  for  centuries. 
The  Turkish  stdtans  have  fitted  out  fleets  which  once  were  a 
menace  to  southern  Europe.    But  in  a  survey  of  general  luival 
history  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  all  these  navies  spedal  mention, 
even  though  some  of  them  have  a  certain  intrinsic  interest. 
Some,  the  Scandinavian  navies  for  instance,  have  been  confined 
to  narrow  limits,  and  have  had  no  influence  either  by  their 
organization,  nor,  save  locally,  by  action.    Others  again  have 
been  the  purely  artificial  creation  of  governments.    Instances  of 
these  on  a  small  scale  are  the  navies  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Tuscany,  or  of  the  Bourbon  kings  of  Naples. 

A  much  greater  instance  is  the  navy  of  Russia.    Founded  by 
Peter  the  Great  (1689-1735),  it  has  been  mainly  organized  and 

has  been  most  succenfully  led  by  foreigners.    Whoi       ^^ ^^ 

the  Russian  government  has  desired  for  political 
reasons  to  make  a  show  of  naval  strength,  it  has  been  numerous. 
In  1770,  during  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.  (1762-1796),  a  Russian 
fleet,  nominally  commanded  by  the  empress's  favourite  Orloff, 
but  in  reality  directed  by  two  former  officers  of  the  British 
navy,  John  Elphinston  (1732-1785)  and  Samud  Grdg  (1735- 
1788),  gained  some  successes  against  the  Turks  in  the  Levant. 
But  when  opposed  to  formidable  enemies,  as  in  the  Crinoean 
War,  it  has  dther  remained  in  port,  or  has,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
war  with  Japan  (1904-1905),  proved  that  its  vitality  was  not 
in  proportion  to  its  size. 

The  innumerable  navies  of  South  American  republics  are 
small  copies  of  older  forces. 

The  X9th  century  did  indeed  see  the  rise  of  three  navies,  which 
are  of  a  very  different  character — the  Italian,  which  was  the  result 
of  the  unification  of  Italy,  the  German,  which  followed   n^. 
the  creation  of  the  German  Empire,  and  the  Japanese. 
But  all  three  are  contemporary  in  their  origin,  and 
have  inevitably  been  modelled  on  older  forces — the 
British  and  the  French.    With  them  must  go  the  Austrian  navy, 
exceUent  but  unavoidably  small. 

If  we  look  at  the  relations  which  the  navies  of  the  modem 
world  have  had  to  one  another,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great 
discoveries  of  the  later  x  5th  century  shifted  the  seat 
of  naval  power  to  the  ocean  for  two  reasons.  In  the  'ff 
first  place  they  imposed  on  all  who  wished  to  sail  the 
wider  seas  opened  to  European  enterprise  by  Vasco 
de  Gama  and  Columbus  the  obligation  to  use  a  vessel  wbicb 
could  carry  water  and  provisions  suffident  for  a  large  crew  during 
a  long  voyage.  The  Mediterranean  states  and  their  seamen 
were  not  prepared  by  resources  or  habit  to  meet  the  call.  But 
there  was  a  second  and  equally  effective  reason.  The  powers 
which  had  an  Atlantic  coast  were  incomparably  better  placed 
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Uian  the  Italian  atatcs,  oc  the  dties  of  the  Baltic,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  maritime  discoveries  of  the  great  epoch  which 
stretches  from  1493  to  1526.  In  the  natural  course  the  leadership 
fcQ  to  Portugal  and  Spain.  Both  owed  much  to  Italian  science 
and  capital,  but  the  profit  fell  inevitably  to  them.  The  reasons 
why  Spain  faOed  to  found  a  permanent  naval  power  have  been 
given,  and  they  apply  equally  to  Portugal.  Neither  achieved 
the  formation  of  a  solid  navy.  The  claim  of  both  to  retain  a 
monopoly  of  the  right  to  settle  in,  or  trade  with,  the  New  World 
and  Asia  was  in  due  course  contested  by  neighbouring  nations. 
France  was  torn  by  internal  dissensions  (the  Wars  of  ReUgion  and 
tbe  Fronde)  and  could  not  compete  except  through  a  few  private 
adventurers.  England  and  Holland  were  able  to  prove  the 
csKntlal  weakness  of  the  Spaniards  at  sea  before  the  end  of  the 
x6th  century.  In  the  17th  century  the  late  allies  against  Spain 
now  fought  against  one  another.  Her  insular  position,  her 
security  against  having  to  bear  the  immense  burden  of  a  war 
00  a  lud  frontier,  and  the  superiority  of  her  naval  organization 
over  the  divided  administration  of  Holland,  gave  the  victory  to 
Great  Britain.  She  was  materially  helped  by  the  fact  that  the 
Frendi  monarch  attacked  Holland  on  land,  and  exhausted  its 
lesoorces.  Great  Britain  and  France  now  became  the  tom- 
petitors  for  superiority  at  sea,  and  10  remained  from  1689  till 
the  faO  of  Napoleon  in  1815. 

During  this  period  of  a  century  and  a  quarter  Great  Britain 
had  again  the  most  nuiterial  advantage:  that  her  enemy  was  ru>t 
only  contending  with  her  at  sea,  but  was  engaged  in  endeavouring 
to  fsTablidi  and  maintain  a  military  preponderance  over  her 
neighbours  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
her  to  support  great  and  costly  armies,  which  led  to  the  sacrifice 
of  her  ftset,  and  drove  HoUaiid  into  alliance  with  Great  Britain 
(Wars  of  the  League  of  Augsburg,  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
of  the  Austrian  Succession  and  the  Seven  Years'  War).  During 
tbe  War  of  American  Independence  France  was  in  alliance  with 
Spain  and  Holland,  and  at  peace  on  land.  She  and  her  allies 
were  a.Ue  to  impose  terms  of  peace  by  which  Great  Britain 
BOTTeiKlered  positions  gained  in  former  wars.  But  the  strength 
of  the  British  navy  was  not  broken,  and  in  quality  it  was  shown 
to  be  eaentially  superior. 

The  French  Revolution  undid  all  that  the  government  of 
France  had  gained  between  1778  and  1783  by  attention  to  its 
aavy  and  abstinence  from  wars  on  land.  "Die  result  of  the 
nphieaval  in  France  was  to  launch  her  into  schemes  of  universal 
conquest.  (Xher  nations  were  driven  to  fight  for  existence  with 
the  hdp  of  Great  Britain.  In  that  long  struggle  all  the  navies 
of  Eanape  disappeared  except  the  French,  which  was  broken 
by  ddeat  and  rendered  inq;>t  by  inaction,  and  the  victorious 
Britoh  navy.  When  Napoleon  fell,  the  navy  of  Great  Britain 
was  not  merely  the  first  in  the  world;  it  was  the  only  powerful 
navy  in  existence. 

The  pre-eminent  position  which  the  disappearance  of  possible 
rivals  had  given  to  Great  Britain  lasted  for  several  years  un- 
challenged. But  it  was  too  much  the  consequence  of  a  com- 
binatioa  of  circumstances  which  could  neither  recur  nor  endure. 
The  French  navy  was  vigorously  revived  under  the  Restoration 
and  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  (the  periods  from  28x5 
to  1850  uid  1830  to  1848).  The  emperor  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia 
(1835-1855)  buht  ships  in  considerable  numbers.  As  early  as 
1858  tbe  fear  that  the  naval  superiority  of  Great  Britain  would 
be  deatrc^red  had  already  begun  to  agitate  some  obsovers. 
Tbe  "extremely  reduced  state"  of  the  British . navy,  and* the 
dangR-  that  an  overwhelming  force  would  be  suddenly  thrown 
on  the  English  coast,  were  vehemently  set  forth  by  Commander 
W.  H.  Craufurd,  and  by  an  anonymous  flag-officer.  The  peril 
to  be  feared,  it  was  argued,  was  an  alliance  between  France  and 
Roasia.  In  1838  the  Britidi  navy  contained,  built  and  building, 
90  ships  of  the  line,  93  frigates  and  12  war  steamers;  the  French, 
49  of  tbe  line,  60  frigates  and  37  war  steamers,  including  armed 
pa^ets;  Russia,  50  of  the  line,  35  frigates  and  8  steamers;  the 
United  States,  15  of  the  line,  35  frigates  and  x6  war  steamers. 
The  agitation  of  1838  passed  away,  and  the  Crimean  War, 
y—atwg  as  it  did  the  destruction  of  a  great  part  of  the  Russian 


fleet  at  Sebastopol,  and  proving  the  weakness  of  the  Baltic 
fleet;  and  having,  moreover,  been  conducted  by  an  alliance  of 
France  and  Great  Britain  against  Russia,  would  seem  to  have 
Shown  that  the  anjfieties  of  X838  were  exaggerated.  But  the 
rivalry  which  is  inherent  in  the  very  position  of  states  possessing 
sea  coasts  and  maritime  interests  could  notecase.  The  French 
imperial  government  was  anxious  to  develop  its  navy.  By  the 
coikstruction  of  the  armoured  floatiiag  batteries  employed  in 
bombardment  of  Kinbum  in  Octobo'  X855,  and  by  the  launch 
of  the  first  seagoing  ironclad  "  La  Gloire  "  in  1859,  it  began  a 
new  race  for  superiority  at  sea,  which  has  shown  no  sign  of 
sbckening  since.  The  launch  of  the  "  Gloire  "  was  followed  by 
political  events  in  Europe  which  brou^t  forward  new  com- 
petitors, while  great  navies  were  devel<^>ed  in  America  and  Asia. 

The  year  1871  was  the  beginning  of  a  vast  growth  of  naval 
armaments.   It  saw  the  completion  of  the  unity  of  Italy  and  the 
formation  of  the  German  empire,  two  powers  which  ^^  ^   . 
could  not  dispense  with  strong  fleets.    But  for  some  meaism 
years  the  Italian  and  German  navies,  though  already  riratyM 
in  existence,  were  still  in  a  youthful  stage.   The  rapid  'n"*- 
growth  of  Uie  United  States  navy  dates  from  about  ''**^ 
X890,  and  the  Japanese  is  a  few  years  younger.    France,  Russia 
and  Great  Britain,  in  answer  to  them,  began  the  race  in  which 
the  efforts  of  each  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  others.  Though 
the  alliance  between  France  and  Russia  was  not  formed  till 
later,  their  common  interests  had  marked  them  out  as  allies 
from  the  first,  and  it  will  be  no  less  convenient  than  accurate  to 
treat  Great  Britain  and  the  partners  in  the  Dual  Alliance  as  for 
some  time  <^po8ed  to  one  another. 

In  the  general  reorganization  of  her  armaments  undertaken 
by  France  after  the  war  of  X870-7X,  her  navy  was  not  neglected. 
Large  schemes  of  construction  were  taken  in  hand,  --nw'-f 
The  instability  of  French  ministries,  and  the  differences  amd  is* 
of  principle  which  divided  the  authorities  who  favoured 
the  construction  of  battleships  from  those  who  were 
partisans  of  cruisers  and  torpedo-vessels,  militated  against  a 
coherent  policy.  Yet  the  French  navy  grew  in  strength,  and 
Russia  b^an  to  build  strong  vessels.  As  early  as  1874  the 
approaching  launch  of  a  coast-defence  ironclad  at  Kronstadt 
(the  "  Peter  the  Great "  designed  by  the  English  constructor 
Sir  £.  J.-  Reed)  caused  one  of  the  successive  "  naval  scares  " 
which  recurred  frequently  in  the  coming  years.  It  was,  however, 
largely  fictitious,  and  passed  away  without  producing  much 
effect.  In  X878  the  prospect  of  a  war  arising  out  of  the  Russian 
and  'turkiah  conflict  of  that  year,  again  stirred  doubts  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  her  naval  armaments  in  England.  Yet  it  was  not 
till  about  1885  that  an  agitation  for  the  increase  of  the  British 
fleet  was  begun  in  a  consistent  and  continuous  way.  The  con- 
troversy of  the  succeeding  years  was  boundless,  and  was  perhaps 
the  more  heated  because  the  controversialists  were  not  con- 
trolled by  the  necessity  for  using  terms  of  definite  meaning,  and 
because  the  lists  published  for  the  purpose  of  making  comparisons 
were  inevitably  of  doubtful  value;  when  ships  built,  building 
and  ordered  to  be  built,  but  not  begun,  were  counted  together — 
or  as  not  infrequently  happened,  were  all  added  on  one  side, 
but  not  on  the  other.  The  belief  that  the  British  luiyy  was  not 
so  strong  as  it  should  be,  in  view  of  the  dependence  of  the  British 
empire  on  strength  at  sea,  q>read  Readily.  Measures  were  first 
taken  to  improve  the  opportunities  for  practice  allowed  to  tbe 
fleet  by  the  establishment  of  yearly  naval  manoeuvres  iii  1885, 
and  the  lessons  th^  afforded  were  utilized  to  enforce  the  necessity 
for  an  increase  of  the  British  fleet.  In  x888  a  committee  of  three 
admirals  (Sir  W.Dowell,SirVescyHamiltonand  Sir  R.  Richards), 
appointed  to  report  on  the  manoeuvres  of  that  year,  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  that  "  no  time  should  be  lost  in  placing  the  British 
navy  b^ond  comparison  with  that  of  any  two  powers."  This 
verdict  met  a  ready  acceptance  by  the  nation,  and  in  1889 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  then  first  lord  of  die  admiralty,  intro- 
duced the  Naval  Defence  Act,  which  provided  for  the  addition  to 
the  navy  within  four  and  a  half  years  of  70  vessels  of  3x8,000  tons 
at  a  cost  of  £21,500,000.  The  object  was  to  obviate  the  risk  of 
sudden  reductions  for  reasons  of  economy  in  the  building  vote. 
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Later  experience  proved  that  the  practice  of  fixing  the  amount  to 
be  spent  for  a  period  of  years  operated  to  restrict  the  freedom  of 
government  to  make  additions,  for  which  the  necessity  had  not 
been  foreseen  when  the  money  was  voted.  But  the  act  of  1889 
did  effect  an  immediate  addition  to  the  British  fleet,  while  as  was 
inevitable  it  stimulated  other  powers  to  increased  efforts. 

The  rivalry  between  Great  Britain  and  the  states  composing 
the  Dual  Alliance  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  till  1904,  when  the 
course  of  the  war  in  the  Far  East  removed  Russia  from  the  field. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  the  latter  part  of  these 
twenty  years  Russia  was  largely  influenced  by  the  desire  to  arm 
against  the  growing  navy  of  Japan.  Comparisons  between  the 
additbns  to  the  fleets  made  on  either  side,  even  when  supported 
by  a  great  display  of  figures,  are  of  uncertain  value.  Number 
is  no'  sufficient  test  of  strength  when  taken  apart  from  quality, 
distribution,  the  command  of  coaling  stations — which  are  of 
extreme  value  to  a  modem  fleet — and  other  considerations. 
But  the  respective  lists  of  battleships  supply  a  rough  and  ready 
standard,  and  when  taken  with  the  number  of  men  employed 
and  the  size  of  the  budgets  (both  subject  to  qualifications  to 
be  mentioned)  does  enable  us  to  see  with  some  approximation  to 
accuracy  how  far  the  rivals  have  attained  their  desired  aims. 
In  1889,  before  the  passing  of  the  Naval  Defenn  Act,  the  British 
navy  contained  32  battleships  of  262,340  tons.  The  united 
French  and  Russian  fleets  had  32  of  150,655  tons:  of  these  17 
were  French,  7  being  vessels  of  wood  plated  with  iron  and 
therefore  of  no  value  when  exposed  to  the  fire  of  modem  ex- 
plosives. This  is  but  one  of  many  examples  which  might  be 
given  of  the  fallacious  character  <^  mere  lists  of  figures.  In  1894, 
when  the  Naval  Defence  Act  had  produced  its  effect,  the  com- 
parative figures  were:  for  Great  Britain,  46  ironclads  (or  battle- 
ships) of  441,640  tons,  and  for  the  Dual  Alliance  35  of  270,953 — in 
which,  however,  the  seven  wooden  vessels  were  still  induded. 
France  and  Russia  had  then  large  schemes  of  new  construction — 
60,300  tons  of  ships  over  10,000  tons  for  France,  and  78,000  tons 
for  Russia.  The  British  figure  was  70,000  tons.  But  the  French 
and  Russian  list  included  mere  names  of  vessels,  of  which  the 
plans  were  not  then  drafted. 

The  rivalry  in  building  went  on  as  eagerly  after  1894  as  before. 
At  the  beginning  of  1904  Great  Britain  had  67  battleships  of 
895t370  tons,  as  against  57  of  635,500  belonging  to  the  powers 
of  the  Dual  AUiance.  The  difference  in  favour  of  Great  Britain 
was  therefore  xo  battleships,  and  259,870  tons.  Vessels  not 
ready  for  service  were  induded  in  the  list,  which  therefore  in- 
cludes potential  as  well  as  actual  strength.  The  balance  in  favour 
of  Great  Britain  was  less  in  1904  than  it  had  been  in  1885  in  mere 
numbers.  During  this  period  the  naval  budget  of  Great  Britain 
had  risen  from  £12,000,000  in  1885  to  £34*457,500  in  1903-1904. 
The  number  of  men  employed  had  grown  from  57,000  to  127,000. 
The  figures  for  the  Dual  Alliance  cannot  be  given  with  equal 
confidence.  France  had  transferred  the  troupes  de  la  marine  or 
colonial  troops  from  the  navy  to  the  army,  which  introduced 
a  confusing  element  into  the  comparison,  and  the  figures  for 
Russian  expenditure  are  very  questionable.  The  total  credit 
demanded  for  the  French  navy  in  1890,  the  year  after  the  passing 
of  the  British  Naval  Defence  Act,  was  frs.  217,147,462.  By 
X903  the  sum  had  risen  to  frs.  35x^471,524.  The  Russian  figures 
for  1890  are  not  attainable,  but  her  budget  for  1903  was 
£x  X ,067,889  sterling.  A  comparison  in  numbers  of  men  available 
is  wholly  xnisleading,  since  the  British  navy  contains  a  large 
number  of  voluntarily  enlisted  men  who  serve  for  many  years, 
and  a  small  voluntary  reserve,  while  France  and  Russia  indude 
all  who  are  liable  to  be  called  out  for  compulsory  service  during 
a  short  period.  There  is  no  equality  between  them  and  the  highly 
trained  men  of  the  British  navy.  The  immense  increase  in  its 
staff  represents  an  addition  to  real  power  to  which  there  is 
nothing  to  correspond  in  the  case  of  continental  states. 

While  this  vast  growth  of  naval  power  was  going  on  in  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Russia,  other  rivals  were  entering  into  the 
lists  with  various  fortunes.  Italy  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
first  comer.  Her  national  navy,  formed  out  of  the  existing 
squadrons  of  Sardinia,  T^iscany  and  Naples,  had  stood  the  strain 


of  war  in  x866  very  ilL    The  conditions  in  which  the  unity  of 
the  country  had  been  achieved  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
of  1870-7  r,  together  with  the  obvious  need  for  a  navy     compen 
in  the  case  of  a  nation  with  a  very  extended  sea  coasts     u^  «# 
animated  the  Italians  to  great  and  even  excessive     mw 
efforts.    Their  policy  was  controlled  by  the  knowledge     m*'!"* 
that  they  could  not  hope  to  rival  France  in  numbers,    ''*^* 
and  they  therefore  aimed  at  obtaining  individual  vessels  of  a 
high  level  of  strength.   Italy  may  be  said  to  have  set  the  example 
of  building  monster  ships,  armed  with  monster  guns.    But  she 
was  unable  to  maintain  her  position  in  the  race.   The  too  hopeful 
finance  in  which  she  had  indulged  in  the  first  enthusiasm  of 
complete  political  unification  led  to  smous  embarrassment  in 
1894.     Her  naval  budget  sank  from  £4,960,000  in  1891  to 
£3,776,845  in  X897-X898,  and  only  rose  slowly  to  £5,037,642  in 
X905-X906.    As  a  candidate  in  the  race  for  naval  strength  she 
necessarily  hdd  a  subordinate  place,  though  always  to  be  ranked 
among  the  important  sea  powers.   In  1903,  when  the  rivalry  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Dual  Alliance  was  at  its  hei^t,  her 
strength  in  battleships  was  x8,  <rf  226,630  tons.    In  number, 
therefore,  they  did  more  than  cover  the  balance  in  favour  of 
Great  Britain  as  against  the  Dual  Alliance,  but  not  in  tonnage, 
in  which  the  difference  in  favour  of  Great  Britain  was  259,870. 
The  history  of  the  German  navy  is  one  of  foresight,  calculation, 
consistency  and  therefore  steady  growth.   The  small  naval  force 
maintained  by  Prussia  became  the  navy  of  the  North    -^    ^^^ 
Gemum  Federation  after  the  war  of  x866,  and  the        ^"*^' 
Impmal  navy  after  1871.    Until  1853  it  had  been  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  war  office.  In  that  year  an  admiralty  was  created 
in  favour  of  Prince  Albrecht,  but  this  office  was  abolLhed  in  x  861, 
and  the  navy  was  again  placed  under  the  war  office.    The  first 
ministers  of  the  navy  under  the  North  German  Federation  were 
generals;  so  was  the  first  imperial  minister,  General  Stosch  (187 x). 
Admiral  Tirpitz,  appointed  in  X897,  was  the  first  minister  who 
was  bred  a  seaman.    His  predecessor,  General  Stosch,  had  been 
an  excellent  organizer  and  had  done  much  for  the  effidency  of 
the  service.    It  has  been  the  rule  of  the  German  government, 
both  before  and  since  the  foundation  of  the  empire,  to  advaxKc 
by  carefully  framed  plans,  without  adhering  to  them  pedantically 
when  drcumstanccs  called  for  a  modification  of  their  lines.    As 
early  as  1867  a  scheme  had  been  formed  for  the  construction  of 
a  navy  of  x6  ironclads  and  50  smaller  vessels,  at  a  cost  of 
£5«395iS33*    It  was  not  suffidently  advanced  in  execution  to 
allow  Germany  to  make  any  efforts  at  sea  in  the  war  of  X870-7X. 
In  X872  a  supplementary  grant  of  £3.791.666  was  made  for 
construction  in  view  of  the  increased  cost  of  armour  and  arma- 
ments.  In  X882  a  revised  scheme  was  made  which  contemplated 
the  constmction  of  xoo  vessels,  and  it  was  completed  in  x8SS 
by  another  which  provided  for  the  construction  of  28  vessels, 
of  which  4  should  be  battleships  of  the  largest  size,  within  the 
next  six  years.  In  1894  and  for  some  years  afterwards  the  Reich- 
stag showed  itself  hostile  to  a  heavy  expenditure  on  the  ixavy, 
and  refused  many  votes  asked  for  by  the  government.    Under 
the  pressure  of  ambition  and  of  the  real  needs  of  a  xiation  with 
an  extensive  and  growing  maritime  commerce,  the  expenditure 
grew  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Reichstag.   Between  1874 
and  X889  it  rose  from  £1,950,000  to  £2,750,000,  and  was  increased 
in  the  folIov(>ing  year  to  £3,600,000,  from  which  figure  it  advanced 
by  X898  to  £5.756,135.    Anothte  building  8ch«ne  was  framed 
in  that  year,  but  it  was  swept  aside  in  1900,  unda  the  combined 
influence  of  the  exhortations  of  the  emperor  WiUiam  II.,  and  of 
the  anger  caused  in  Germany  through  the  arrest  by  a  British 
cruiser  of  a  German  steamer  (the  "  Bundesrath  ")  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  on  a  charge  of  carrying  contraband  of  war  to  the  Boers. 
The  emperor  was  now  able  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Reichstag 
to  an  extended  Naval  Defence  Act.  By  the  terms  of  this  measuxc 
it  was  proposed  to  spend  £74,000,000  on  construction,  and 
£20,000,000  on  the  dockyards.    With  this  money,  by  the  year 
19 1 7  Germany  was  to  be  provided  with  a  fleet  of  38  battleships, 
together  with  a  proportionate  number  of  cruisers  and  other 
smaller  vessels.    Rapid  progress  was  made  not  only  with  the 
programme  itself  but  with  the  equipment  of  German  dockyards 
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and  other  establishments  for  providing  the  matirid  of  a  great 
savy.  In  the  spring  of  1909  the  serious  menace  to  British 
supremacy  at  sea,  represented  by  the  growth  of  the  new  German 
fleet  of  battleships,  led  in  England  to  a  "  scare  "  which  recalled 
tbst  of  1888,  and  to  an  energetic  campaign  for  additional 
expenditure  on  the  British  navy. 

During  the  years  following  on  the  American  Civil  War  (1862- 
66)  the  Umt<Ml  States  paid  small  attention  to  the  navy.    In 
i88x  a  board  was  appointed  to  advise  on  the  needs 
of  the  navy,  and  in  1890,  the  board  recommended 
the  formation  of  a  fleet  of  xoo  vessels  of  which  20 
sbould  be  battleships  of  the  largest  chus.    The  reviving  interest 
in  the  navy  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  diplomatic  difference 
with  Great  Britain  which  arose  over  the  frontier  question  between 
her  and  the  republic  of  Venezuela  in  1896.    Resolutions  were 
passed  in  congress  approving  of  an  increase  of  the  navy,    llie 
war  with  Spain  in  1898  completed  the  revival  of  American 
intenst  in  the  navy.    The  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
protectorate  of  Cuba  in  the  West  Indies,  together  with  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Philippines,  and  the  visible  approach  of  the  time 
when  the  relations  of  the  powers  interested  in  the  Pacific  would 
can  for  regulation,  confirmed  the  conviction  that  a  powerful 
fleet  naust  be  maintained.    In  1889  the  United  States  possessed 
so  modem  battleship.    In  1899  there  were  4  built  and  8  building. 
At  the  dose  of  1903  there  were  built  and  building  97  of  353,260 
toss,  only  two  ol  them  being  of  less  than  xo,ooo  tons.    From 
£5,119,850  in  1890  the  expenditure  grew  to  £16,355,380  in  1903. 
The  navy  of  Japan,  the  last  comer  among  the  great  naval 
forces  of  the  world,  may  be  said  to  date  from  1895,  from,  in 
ly^^       fact,  the  eve  of  the  war  with  China.    As  an  insular 
power  with  a  largt  seafaring  population,  Japan  is 
called  upon  to  possess  a  fleet.    Even  in  the  days  of  its  voluntary 
isolation  it  had  a  known  capacity  for  maritime  warfare.    Its 
capacity  for  assimilating  the  ideas  and  mastering  the  mechanical 
skill  of  Europe  have  been  in  no  respect  better  shown  than  in 
naval  mattcis.    From  the  moment  it  was  compelled  to  open 
its  ports  it  began  not  only  to  acquire  steamers  but  to  apply 
itself  under  European  guidance  to  learning  how  to  make  and 
use  them.    A  navy  on  the  western  model  was  already  organized 
by  1895,  but  it  ^was  still  of  trifling  proportions.    In  1896  the 
Japanese  navy  had  become  an  object  of  serious  attention  to 
the  world.    A  pUn  was  drafted  in  that  year,  and  confirmed 
ia  the  next,  by  which  Japan  arranged  to  supply  itself,  mainly 
by  purchase  in  Europe,  with  a  fleet  containing  4  of  the  most 
powerful  battleships.    The  scheme  was  modified  m  detail  in 
189S,  when  the  drasion  was  taken  to  increase  the  tonnage  of  the 
vessels.    A  little  later  additions  were  arranged  for,  and  vessels 
building  for  South  America  states  in  English  ports  were  purchased. 
The  British  model  was  carefully  followed  in  naval  organization, 
the  alliance  with  England  giving  special  facilities  for  this.    And 
by  1904,  when  the  war  with  Russia  began,  the  unknown  Japanese 
fleet  proved  its  competence  by  viaories  at  sea  which  put  the 
seal  on  her  position  as  a  naval  power. 

Ccndunon. — ^When  we  look  over  the  whole  period  from 
the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  one  great  fact  is  patent  to  our 
vkw.  It  is  that  this  was  an  epoch  of  revival  or  development 
in  the  naval  power  of  the  whole  world,  ux  the  course  of  which 
the  position  held  by  Great  Britain  in  1816  was  partially  lost 
amply  by  the  growth  of  other  powers.  The  situation  in  that 
year  was  by  its  very  nature  temporary,  and  a  quotation  of  the 
respective  numbers  of  warships  then  possessed  by  the  world 
would  have  no  value.  An  instructive  comparison  can,  however, 
be  made  between  the  year  1838,  when  Great  Britain  began  to 
be  serioudy  conconed  with  the  rise  of  possible  enemies  at  sea, 
and  the  ev«  of  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan.  Battleships 
oiay  a^aitt  be  taken  as  the  test  of  strength,  since  nothing  happened 
in  the  Rosso-Japanese  War  to  show  that  they  do  not  still  form 
the  most  vital  clement  of  naval  power.  We  may  also  leave 
aade  the  many  small  fleets  which  cannot  act  collectively,  and 
which  individually  do  not  weigh  in  the  balance.  The  figures 
for  1838  are  pven  above,  but  may  be  repeated  for  comparison. 
Id  that  year  Great  Britain  possessed^  btiHt  and  bxiilding,  90 


ships  of  the  line;  France  49;  Russia  50;  the  United  States 
15.  In  X903  the  number  of  vessels  recognized  as  battleships, 
possessed  by  the  great  powers,  was  for  Great  Britain  67;  for 
France  39;  for  Russia  x8;  for  the  United  States  37;  for  Germany 
27;  for  Italy  18;  for  Japan  5.  At  the  first  date  the  British 
fleet  was  among  great  powers  as  90  to  1x4.  At  the  latter  it 
was  as  67  to  X34. 

Such  comparisons,  however,  aa  these  Decome  much  more 
complicated  in  later  years,  when  the  importance  of  the  preponder- 
ance of  "Dreadnoughts" — the  new  type  of  battleship — (see 
Ship  and  Shipbuiioing) — ^waa  realuetd.  By  the  invention 
of  this  type  Great  Britain  appeared  to  obtain  a  new  lead;  and 
in  X907,  when  it  was  calculated  that  by  19x0  there  would  be 
ten  British  "Dreadnoughts"  actually  in  commission  while 
neither  in  Eurc^  nor  America  would  a  sin^  similar  ship  have 
been  completed  by  any  foreign  power,  the  situation  seemed 
to  be  entirely  in  favour  of  complete  supremacy  at  sea  for  the 
British  fleet.  But  the  progress  of  German  and  American  con- 
struction, and  particularly  the  experience  gained  <rf  German 
ability  to  build  and  equip  much  more  rapi^y  than  had  been 
supposed,  showed  by  1909  that,  so  far  as  "  Dreadnoughts  *' 
were  concerned  at  all  events,  the  lead  of  Great  Britain  could  only 
be  maintained  by  exceptional  effort  and  exceptional  expenditure* 
It  was  admitted  in  parliament  by  the  prime  minister,  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty  and  foreign  secretajy — themselves  Liberals 
who  had  flirted  with  proposals  for  disarmament,  and  who  de- 
pended for  office  on  the  support  of  more  extreme  "pacifists"  who 
objected  on  principle  to  heavy  military  and  naval  expenditure — 
that,  while  for  the  moment  the  British  "  two-pow«r  standard  " 
was  still  in  existence,  the  revelations  as  to  German  shipbuilding 
showed  that  it  could  only^be  maintained  in  the  future  by  the 
creation  of  a  new  fleet  on  a  scale  previously  not  contemplated. 
The  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  in  ships  of  the  older  types 
would  be  of  no  avail  as  years  went  by  and  other  powers  were 
equalling  her  in  the  output  of  ships  of  the  new  type,  and  a  new 
race  thus  began,  of  which  it  is  impossible  here  to  indicate  more 
than  the  start.  It  was  no  longer  a  question  of  completed  ships,' 
but  one  still  more  of  programmes  for  building  and  of.  the  rate 
at  which  these  programmes  could  be  accomplished.  At  the 
beginning  of  19x0,  while  Great  Britain  had  her  ten  "  Dread- 
noughts," it  was  not  the  case  that  other  powers  had  none: 
Germany  already  had  four  and  the  United  States  two;  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  naval  progranunes  of  both  these  countries, 
to  speak  of  no  others,  showed  that,  unless  either  their  policy 
changed  or  the  British  shipbuilding  programme  was  modified 
so  as  to  keep  up  with  their  progress,  it  would  not  take  many 
years  before  the  theory  of  the  equality  of  the  British  fleet  in 
"  capital  ships  "  to  those  of  the  next  two  naval  powers  would 
have  to  be  abandoned.  In  England  this  situation  created  a  pro- 
found sensation  in  1909,  since  it  was  conunon  ground  that  her 
fleet  was  her  all  in  all,  on  which  her  empire  depended;  and  the 
result  was  seen,  not  only  in  a  considerable  increase  in  the  Naval 
Estimates  of  1910-191 1,  but  also  in  the  beginning  of  a  serious 
attempt  to  organize  their  fleets  on  the  part  of  the  British  colonial 
dominions,  which  should  co-operate  with  the  mother  country. 

The  British  Admiralty  figures  for  the  state  of  the  principal 
fleets  as  on  March  31st,.  1910,  are  summarized  below.  The 
letters  at  the  heads  of  the  columns  have  the  following  significa- 
tion: E.,  England;  F.,  France;  R.,  Russia;  G.,  Germany; 
I.,  Italy;  U.,  United  States;  and  J.,  Japan: — 
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<j.  Corudni  hu  wriltm  ■  Sttnlg  i^in  nusrinit  Muuim  am 
lUi).  Viliubk  denili  of  the  Impeml  Roman  luv 
Bynntiiie  uvy  wiQ  be  fotuid  in  Prafuur  Bury'i  appi 
KUlioB  (<  GiliboD'i  DmUiH  awi  Fall.  vd.  i.  api.  j. 
■pi.  5.  Cownl  fainaria  si  tbe  navin  of  ihE  hdH 
wrinca,  but  tbcy  mn  ineviaUy  ipt  lo  be  liiile  man 
mriewa  si  tbi  <tatn,  ud  imfn  nl  bittls.  Thii  i> 
cua  with  tb(  fnt  fidio  of  tbg  Ei^liih 
CtmfUi  HiilwjFjf /■■ ' '■-'■'- ' 

Sta  FitUi,  StnaafaaTDSaiaifi 


nmarhibie  franiBCfwni  al  Sea,  from  iju 
<^  csHcfiuw*  <■/  ttv  (uf  wot  9itk  Frcma, 
^auwkaitamnJttailtHnalEtfdilHmi. 

'-'' '--  — ■*  other  Matilimt  Oanrrcttca 

I  jkow  fmrujkd  at  Sea;  and 

-u,  .~__,  1/  Crtal  Brilain  hem  Oi  fuu  1/  lb 
f  M  Oi  tfiiwatf  feriid  (1730).  Tbe  bt«  pan  li 
.  for  Burchett.  wbo  wu  lecretary  lo  (he  adnunlly. 
>d  mtbiirids  lor  bit  avn  time,  ud  had  •nved  at 
□  RiuieU,  Lord  Oiford.  Then  is  an  ^ufaiirt  ii  la 
ftupUi,  by  M.  A.  du  Scio  (Parii,  IS79)  which  ii  d 

Mtiitni: — Ab  ri^rda  the  mcdirval  iu\ia  the  firtt  place  may  be 
■llowed  10  ihe  lialdnL  A  fluent  biblio^phy  of  llalian  naulical 
timalurr.  SatEvt  dt  Hits  bibliatrofia  mafUi'»a  ilaJiona,  occupying 
ilty-eithl  pan>,  drawn  up  by  Signor  Enrico  Cclani.  will  be  [sund  in 
the  Anua  manllimt,  nipf^nent  for  1894  (Rome).  Thehiitorici 
of  tbe  dWereat  RepubUa  of  the  middle  ago  nxoid  Ihtir  marilime 
enterprws.  Ad  eicellcaT  book,  which  eivs  far  cnori  than  au  citic 
fnaamtt'tubtSteriadfUaiaaTiTia  ptmtificia  oi h.Qiii\ifirrn>t%i,O.P., 

Florence  1856,  ^.  The  general  maritime  hiatoir  of  the  Mediter- 
raremn  in  ifc  middle  aie«  ii  well  illmlrated  in  the  Uatariai  mbrc 
la  marina  iimtnu  y  anet  if  Saralana  (177^17?])  by  Don  A. 

a  ichDlarly  fashion  by  M.  G.  B.  Depping,  Hillairi  ia  tzpUUiaiu 

C.  F.'"k^  n^Vittinv^l'Walan  d^UndoT'liigi).  ''tTi^ 
medieval  penodi  of  Weatera  oaviea  an  neaEcd  in  Ihcir  mpective 

Creol  SrMin. — Dif  HitUrry  i^  like  Kgyaf  Kay  b  iJii  Fmck 
XnoiHiiaif,  by  Sir  N.   Hairu  NLcoLaa  (1S47),  u  unfanuEUtely   in- 

UercHant  Shipping  inrelalianlatlteNm{t^e,}\iv  Mi  M.Qppenheim 

of  the  navy  are  told,  generally  frnm  tbe  public  lettenol  the  admirals. 
and  with  no  gnat  rncamte  id  criliaim  in  — ™r>i  .-nriinit.iinn. 
nt  Naal  Hiiliry Iff  Ewt/anHtJis)  by  Mr  T. 
luelul.    The  JVumI  Cltrmabgi.  ar  an  HiOor 
and  Uantimt  EtntU  ftam  iS  Timt  iif  llit  t 


01.  by  Cjt 


liaac  Schomberg  (iSoj), 


■ucb  a  compilation  aa  ThaG^HttaJ  Ilitlort  of  the  Lalt  War  (that  is 
tbe  Sevm  Yewa'  War),  by  Dl  John  Enticlt  •'  and  other  genltcmen  ' 
(1 763)-  A  much  better  booh  il  Tht  Hotel  and  ItilUar}  Mcmiriri  c 
Crtal  Brilain  1717  la  17^  (tSoil  by  M[  R.  BeatHn.  a  veiy  carefu 

officer.     The  ^.mei  itT  Iti  Britiik  AdmvaU.  anlainmi  a  new  am 

<l7n},may  be  prohlablyconnltHl.  with  caution,  lor  il  by  nnmcran 
jiittine*  ita  claim  lo  novelty  aod  accuracy  in  all  |iartL  The  Nana 
HiilDTf  of  Groai  Brilain,  from  inx  to  the  accesHon  of  C*7orpe  IV. 
iji  Mr  W.  Jimea  {iSa7).  lepubUihed  with  acnntlnuatioo  by  Capiair 

NoKil  Hiitarr  sf  Crtal  Brilain  by  Captain  W.  P.  Brcnu'n.  lin 
psbliibed  in  iSiJ,  and  repubUibed  ii>  iS)6.    Tin  Field  ef  Mars,  : 

tille-PHT.  b  not  wilboul  value  far  some  of  the  tuval  itan^acliiini  0 
the  tBtS  ceotuiy.  The  Biilary  of  l\r  British  Katj  from  Iht  Earlui 
Pniai  U  iMl  FnutI  Timt  (I»^)by  nr  C.  D.  YonEe.  contains  lomi 
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Sir  W.  L.  Dowu'i  mdjubin.  lutably  Captain  Mahan  and  Sir  C.  R. 
MariEham.areof  high  standing  and  authority.  The  book  is  tfOfiicuhl)' 

rjtf  Royal  Naoal  Biatrapliy  of  Captain  John  Manhall,  liviu  the 
livnotaUoAccnonlheUitin  iSaj  or  promoted  Uter  llljj-llu). 

erilkzl  andtn  ual^naly  taiidaury.  Tin  Natal  Bwpafl^i:al 
Diaionaty;tiAamdaarticaafaairylirimiefiar  (1846),  by  Lieamant 
W.R.O'BrvBe.iaanUdbaokal^Kfeten.  The ixiblicatiaio itf tbe 
Navy  Record  Society  (l8M.a>id  labaeqiieat  yean)  cootain  Itfte  and 


r»«f— Tbe  naval  hiiloiy  of  Frar 
.  lince  1840.  Not  many  of  the  b 
Jcnble  value.  The  llulain  nurili 
n  (1844),  waa  meant  to  meet  a  | 


Sub  (ia«-iM),i»  m 


Them 

Lablinie  .(184;),  t 


inr/mn^dttfof  LeComt 


im.    The  Frfcii  liisiariaat  da  la  ma'"--'r  fruFour 
[1B43):  tbe  HitMra  ahthiU  de  la  i»-  n  (tSjt): 

Ma^Mf/nuifaui  iJ  U.  te  Saint  (1^77:.  ud^Oie 

Hiaain  nafiwalr  da  Is  nuruir  .^annfsi  itftda  Jraa  Il3rl  (iStI) 
of  M.  Trinnael  are  corapUatioBL  La  Uariat  da  mf".  '•■'  inOilm- 
tians  mililaint  drpais  aan  triaaa  jatoa'A  nat  jawi.  1iy  Ca»t 
Goauatd  (1S77):  the  Eaai  nr  rUMra  da  rsdmVi.si'.^'H  da  la 
niaruH  fraitaaa  of  M.  Lambert  tie  Saiate  CMi  USg^i.  and  the 
eicdlent  little  book  of  M.  Loir  oa  La  Uariaa  rayol,.  ,7^9  (n.d.), 
may  be  cotuulted  with  pleaaute  and  profiL  The  llir>^  boohs  oi 
M.  Jal,  AnMala^  naaala  (IS^K  Cbaisn  ukIuu  (iI^S)  and 
j< Urates  du  Qwm  alia  worfu  d(  (H  toMpi  ttB7JJ  :if^  .<tl  at  high 
value.  Lts  Balailla  mraalti  ia  la  FroMia  of  Cap"  Trouble  (iBfi7). 
il  a  caidully  written  account  of  naval  actmn.  The  iunauada  la 
marina  tran^iit,  pfndaid  la  giurrt  it  findipndenie  amAriaiimm 
(1977);  Sem  iairmiirt  r^puMiju  (tSBC):  5m  U  riUnfiU  tf 
I'ampiro  (iSas):  Or  (dtj  i  1*70  (t90o):aiid  la  l/ar.n^  C'stcoui  tf 
la  marina  ailmanic,  jSra-lSrr  (1871I  of  Cai»-  ChtviUer.  are 
thorough  and  critical  M.  C.  UeourJSayet.  Prolt««ii  ji  L'Ec:^ 
HJpineure  de  la  Marine,  baa  published  tnxi  boohs  of  Bcn^iii^rcacareh. 

Fraiua  10U3  It  risru  d£  Leuij  X  V.  (tooa),  and  La  Atarinr  •':ilitairw  da 
la  Frana  .ou  i  rfine  ia  Laui,  XVI.  (tjosi.  The  R„):.lrtlia  nr 
I'ancim  rial  its  ga&j  it  Roam  (1164)  of  M.  C.  de  K  ,)iiUan]  dc 
Bcaurepalre.  and  the  life  of  Joan  ia  Vitnnc  by  the  Hiiqui-  Terrier  de 
Loray  (1878),  ate  valuable  monographs  on  pusues  of  c.irly  French 
naval  binary.  The  FrajeU  if  liafafini  da  iiiirgyr":".:  ata  lUt 
brilaKniqnat  by  Capv    ijesbri^    (L900  leq.)    ia   ■    moint  valuable 
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fixed  on  the  bulwarks,  bows  and  anows,  weights  dropped  from 
a  yard  or  pde  rigged  out,  and  the  various  means  of  setting  an 
enemy  ali^t;  by  shooting  arrows  with  burning  tow  or  by 
Gieek  fire  or  wild  fire,  blown  through  tubes  {canmie,  whence 
"cannon").  Thenatureof  the"  Greek  fire  "is  still  an  unsettled 
question,  and  it  n  bdieved  by  some  authorities  that  the  Byzan- 
tines of  the  middle  ages  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  gun- 
powder. However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  even  aifter 
the  introduction  of  arUUery  in  the  14th  century,  the 
means  of  injuring  an  enemy  at  a  distance  were  nil,  or 
were  veiy  feeble.  'All  actions,  therefore,  were  fought 
at  dose  quarters,  where  ramming  and  boarding  were  possible. 
Bat  the  use  of  the  ram  was  only  available  for  a  vessel  driven  by 
oatL  A  sailing  vessel  could  not  ram  unless  she  were  running 
before  a  good  breeze.  In  a  light  wind  her  charge  would  be 
ineffective,  and  it  could  not  be  oiade  at  all  from  leeixnurd.  There- 
fore, while  tietts  depended  on  the  methods  of  battle  at  close 
qoarteis,  two  conditions  were  imposed  on  the  warship.  She 
must  be  small  and  light,  so  that  her  crew  could  row  her  with 
effect,  and  she  must  carry  a  numerous  crew  to  work  her  oars 
lad  board  or  repel  boarders.  Ssils  were  used  by  the  triremes 
and  other  dasses  of  warship,  andent  and  medieval,  when  going 
from  point  to  point — ^to  relieve  the  rowers  from  absolutdy 
ezfasttsting  toiL  They  were  lowered  in  action,  and  when  the 
combatant  had  a  secure  port  at  hand,  they  were  left  ashore 
brfore  battle.  These  conditions  appliol  alike  to  Phormio,  the 
Athenian  admiral  of  the  5th  century  B.C,  to  the  Norse  king  Olaf 
Tryggvcscm  of  the  loth  century  aj>.,  and  to  U>e  chiefs  of^-thc 
Christtan  and  Turkish  fleets  which  fought  the  battle  of  Lepanto 
b  AJ>.  1 57 1.  There  might  be,  and  were,  differences  of  degree 
in  the  use  made  of  oar  and  sail  respectivdy.  Outside  the 
Mediterranean,  the  sea  was  unfavourable  to  the  long,  narrow 
sad  li^t  galley  of  x  ao  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  of  beam.  But  the  Norse 
ship  found  at  G<^tad,  thou^  her  beam  is  a  third  of  her  length, 
and  she  is  wdl  adapted  for  rou^  seas,  is  also  a  light  and  shallow 
craft,  to  be  easily  rowed  or  hauled  up  on  a  beach.  Some  medieval 
Tosds  were  ol  oonsiderable  size,  but  these  were  the  exception; 
tbcy  were  awkmud,  and  were  rather  transports  than  warships. 
Given  a  warship  which  is  of  moderate  size  and  crowded  with 
men,  it  follows  that  prolonged  cruises,  and  blockade  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  were  beyond  the  power  of  the  sea  commanders 
of  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages.  There  were  ships  used  for 
trade  wfaicfa  with  a  favourable  wind  could  rdy  on  making  six 
knots  an  hour— that  is  to  say,  twice  the  average  speed  attained 
by  C^>tain  Gwk  in  his  voyages  of  exploration.  But  a  war  fleet 
could  not  provide  the  cova",  or  carry  the  water  and  food,  needed 
to  keq>  the  crews  effident  during  a  long  cruise.  So  long  as  galleys 
were  used,  that  is  to  say,  till  the  middle  of  the  x8th  century,  they 
were  kept  m  port  as  much  as  possible,  anda  tent  was  rigged  over 
the  deck  to  house  the  rower^.  The  fleet  was  compelled  to  hug 
the  shore  in  order  to  find  supplies.  It  always  endeavoured  to 
secure  a  basis  on  shore  to  store  ^oviaions  and  rest  the  crews. 
Therefore  the  wider  operations  were  slowly  made.  Therefore 
too,  when  the  enemy  was  to  be  waited  for,  or  a  port  watched, 
some  point  on  shore  wss  secured  and  the  ships  were  drawn  up. 
It  waa  t^  holding  such  a  point  that  the  Corinthian  allies  of  the 
Syrscnsans  were  able  to  pin  in  the  Athenians.  The  Romans 
watched  IHybeum  in  the  saxtie  way,  and  Hannibal  the  Rhodian 
could  ran  the  blockade  before  they  were  launched  and  ready  to 
stop  him.  The  Norsemen  hauled  thdr  ships  on  shore,  stockaded 
tbm  and  marched  inland.  The  Greeks  of  Homer  had  done  the 
same  and  could  do  nothing  else.  Roger  di  Lauria,  in  A.O.  1285, 
waited  at  the  "HortDigas  with  his  galleys  on  the  beach  till  the 
French  were  aeen  to  be  coming  past  him.  Edward  HI.  in 
AJ).  1350^  stayed  at  Winchdsea  UIl  the  Spaniards  were  sighted. 
The  affiea  at  Lq»nto  remained  at  anchor  near  Dragonera  till 
the  last  moment. 

Given  again  that  the  fighting  was  at  dose  quarters  with  ram, 
stroke  of  sword,  crossbow  bolt,  arrow,  pigs  of  iron  or  lead  and 
wild  fire  blown  thxou^  tubes,  it  follows  that  the  formations 
and  tactics  were  equally  Imposed  on  the  combatants.  The 
fematkm  was  inevitably  the  hm  abreash-ihe  ships  going  side 


by  side— for  the  object  was  to  bring  all  the  rams,  or  all  the 
boarders  hito  action  &t  once.  It  was  quite  as  necessary  to  strike 
with  the  prow  when  boarding  as  when  ramming.  If  the  vessels 
were  laid  side  by  side  the  oars  would  have  prevented  them 
from  touching.  It  may  be  added  that  this  rule  prevailed  equally 
with  the  sailhig  ship  of  later  times,  since  th^  were  built  with 
what  is  technioilly  called  *'  a  tumble  home^;"  that  is  to  say,  their 
sides  sloped  inwuds  from  the  water  line,  and  the  space  from 
the  top  of  the  bulwarks  of  one  to  the  other  was  too  great  to  be 
jumped.  The  extent  to  which  ramming  or  boarding  would  be 
used  respectively  would  depend  on  the  skill  of  the  rowers.  The 
highly  trained  Athenian  crews  of  the  early  Pdopon- 
nesian  War  relied  mainly  on  the  ram.  They  aimed  at  ^JJ^'' 
dashing  throu^  an  enemy's  line,  and  shaving  off  the  mttModa, 
oars  from  one  side  of  an  opponent.  When  successfully 
practised,  this  manoeuvre  would  be  equivalent  to  the  dismasting 
of  a  sailing  line  of  battle  ship.  It  was  the  ^inrXow,  and  it 
enabled  the  assailant  to  turn,  and  ram  his  crippled  enemy  in 
the  stem  {npLrKoot)  But  an  attack  with  the  ram  might  be 
exceedingly  dangerous  to  the  assailant,  if  he  were  not  very 
solidly  buflt.  His  ram  might  be  broken  off  in  the  shock.  The 
Athenians  found  this  a  very  real  peril,  and  were  compelled  to 
construa  their  triremes  with  stronger  bows,  to  contend  with  the 
more  heavily  built  Pdoponnesian  vessels — whereby  they  lost 
much  of  their  mobility.  In  fact  success  hi  ramming  depended 
so  much  on  a  combination  of  skill  and  good  f<ntune  that  it 
played  a  somewhat  subordinate  part  in  most  andent  sea  fights. 
The  Romans  baffled  the  ramming  tactics  of  the  Carthaginians 
by  the  invention  of  the  cona  or  crow,  which  grappled  the  prow 
of  the  rammer,  and  provided  a  gangway  for  boarders.  After 
the  introduction  of  artillery  in  the  X4th  century,  when  guns 
were  carried  in  the  bows  <k  the  galley,  it  was  considered  bad 
management  to  fire  them  until  the  prow  was  actually  touching 
the  enemy.  If  they  were  dischar^  bdore  the  Shock  there 
was  always  a  nak  that  they  would  be  fired  too  soon,  and  the  guns 
of  the  time  could  not  be  rapidly  reloaded.  The  officer-like  course 
was  to  keep  the  fire  for  the  bat  moment,  and  use  it  to  dear  the 
way  for  the  boarders.  As  a  ddence  against  boarding,  the  ships 
of  a  weaker  fleet  were  sometimes  tied  side  to  one  another,  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  a  barrier  made  with  oars  and  spars.  But  this 
defensive  arrangement,  which  was  adopted  by  Olaf  Tryggveson  of 
Norway  at  Swolder  (a.d.  xooo),  and  by  the  Frendi  at  Sluys 
(a.d.  X340),  could  be  turned  by  an  enemy  who  attacked  on  the 
flank.  To  meet  the  shock  of  ramming  and  to  ram,  medieval 
ships  were  sometimes  "  bearded,"  i.e.  fortified  with  iron  bands 
across  the  bows. 

The  prindples  of  naval  warfare  known  to  the  andent  world 
descended  through  Byzantium  to  the  Italian  Republics  and  from 
them  to  the  West.  With  the  growth  of  ships,  the 
devdopment  of  artillery,  and  the  beginning  of  the  great 
sailing  .fleets  capable  of  keeping  the  sea  for  long 
periods  togethtf ,  came  the  need  for  a  new  adaptation  of  old 
prindples.  A  ship  which  depended  on  the  wind  for  its  motive 
power  could  not  hope  to  ram.  It  could  still  board,  and  the 
Spaniards  did  for  long  make  it  thdr  main  object  to  run  their 
bow  over  an  enemy's  sides,  and  invade  his  deck.  In  order  to 
carry  out  this  kind  of  attack  they  would  naturally  try  to  get 
to  windward  and  then  bear  down  before  the  wind  in  line  abreast 
ship  upon  ship.  But  an  opponent  to  leeward  could  always  baffle 
this  attack  by  edging  away,  and  in  the  meantime  fire  with  his 
broadside  to  cripple  his  opponent's  spars.  Experience  soon 
showed  the  more  intelligent  sea  officers  of  all  nations,  that  a 
ship  which  relied  on  broadside  fire,  must  present  her  broadside 
to  the  enemy;  it  was  also  soon  seen  that  in  order  to  give  full 
play  to  the  guns  of  the  fleet,  the  ships  must  follow  one  another. 
Thus  there  arose  the  practice  of  arranghig  ships  in  the  line 
ahead,  one  behind  the  other.  For  a  time  sea-officers  were 
indined  to  doubt  whether  order  could  be  maintained  among 
vessels  subject  to  the  forces  of  wind  and  tide.  But  in  the  very 
first  3rears  of  the  x6th  century,  a  Spanish  writer  of  the  name  of 
Alonso  de  Chaves  argued  with  force  that  even  an  approach  to 
order  is  superior  to  none — and  that,  given  the  accidents  of 
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wind  and  tide,  the  advantage  would  rest  with  him  who  took 
his  precautions.  The  truth  was  so  obvious  that  it  could  not  but 
be  universally  accepted.  The  line  ahead  then  became 
"the  line  of  battle."  This  term  has  a  double  mean- 
ing. It  may  mean  the  formation,  but  it  may  also 
mean  the  ships  which  are  fit  to  form  parts  of  the  line  in  action. 
The  practice  of  sorting  out  ships,  so  as  to  class  those  fit  to  be 
in  a  line  of  battle  apart  from  others,  dates  from  the  second 
half  of  the  xyth  century.  Its  advantages  had  been  seen  before, 
but  the  dassification  was  not  made  universal  till  then.  The 
excessive  number  o(  ships  collected  in  those  naval  wars,  their 
variety  in  size,  and  the  presence  in  the  fleets  of  a  large  proportion 
of  prised  or  hired  merchant  ships  had  led  to  mudh  bad  execu- 
tion. But  in  the  final  battles  of  the  first  war  between  England 
and  the  Dutch  Republic  (1652-53),  the  Parliamentary  admirals 
enforced  the  formation  of  the  line  by  strong  measures.  On  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  they  drew  up  the  first  published  code  of 
fighting  instructions.  These  ^ve  the  basis  of  the  whole  tactical 
system  of  the  X7th  and  i8th  centuries  in  naval  warfare.  The 
treatises  of  Paul  Hoste,  Bigot  de  Morogues  and  Bourd£  de 
Villehuet,  which  were  this  text-books  of  the  time,  all  French  in 
origin  but  all  translated  into  other  languages,  are  commentaries 
upon  and  developments  of  this  traditional  code  of  practice. 

The  governing  principles  were  simple  and  were  essentially 
sound.  The  ships  were  arranged  in  a  line,  in  order  that  each 
^_^__  should  have  her  broadside  free  to  fire  into  the  enemy 
^XSf^  without  running  the  risk  of  firing  into  her  own  friends. 
ii„Yfr-  In  order  to  remove  the  danger  that  they  would 
touch  each  other,  a  competent  space,  to  allow  for  a 
change  of  course  in  case  of  need,  was  left  between  them.  It 
was  fixed  at  two  cables — that  is,  aoo  fathoms,  or  400  yds. 
— though  less  room  was  occasionally  taken.  To  reduce  the 
number  of  men  required  to  handle  the  sails,  and  leave  them 
free  to  fight  the  guns,  the  ships  fought  under  reduced  canvas. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  retain  the  power  to  increase  the  speed  of 
a  ship  rapidly.  This  was  secured  by  not  sheeting  home  one  of  the 
sails— that  is  to  say,  it  was  left  loose,  and  the  wind  was  "spilt 
out  of  it."  When  the  vessel  was  required  to  shoot  ahead  it  was 
easy  to  sheet  the  sail  home,  and  "  let  all  draw."  The  fleets  would 
fight  "  on  the  wind  " — that  is  to  say,  with  the  wind  on  the  side, 
because  they  were  then  under  better  controL  With  the  wind 
blowing  from  behind  they  would  take  the  wind  out  of  one 
another's  sails.  When  the  course  had  to  be  altered,  the  ships 
turned  by  tacking — ^that  is,  head  to  wind — or  by  wearing — 
thkt  is,  stem  to  wind,  cither  together  or  in  succession.  To  tack 
or  wear  a  large  fleet  in  succession  was  a  very  lengthy  operation. 
The  second  ship  did  not  tack,  or  wear,  till  she  had  reached  the 
place  where  the  first  had  turned,  and  so  on,  down  the  whole  line. 
By  tacking  or  wearing  together  the  order  of  a  fleet  was  reversed, 
the  van  becoming  the  rear,  and  the  rear  the  van.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  a  fleet  was  divided  into  van,  centre  and  rear, 
which  kept  their  names  even  when  the  order  was  reversed. 
Orders  were  given  by  signals  from  the  flag-ship,  but  as  they 
could  not  be  seen  by  the  ships  in  a  line  with  her,  frigates  were 
stationed  on  the  side  of  the  line  opposite  to  that  facing  the 
enemy  "  to  repeat  signals." 

A  main  object  which  the  admirals  who  .drafted  the  orders 
had  before  them  was  to  obviate  the  risk  that  the  enemy  would 
double  on  one  end  o(  the  line  and  put  it  between  two  fires. 
It  is  obvious  that  if  two  fleets,  A  and  B,  are  sailing,  both  with 
the  wind  on  the  right  side,  and  the  leading  ship  of  A  comes 
into  action  with  the  seventh  or  eighth  of  B,  then  six  or  seven 
leading  ships  of  B's  line  will  be  free  to  turn  and  surround  the 
head  of  A's  line.  This  did  actually  happen  at  the  battle  of 
Beachy  Head.  Therefore,  the  orders  enjoin  on  the  admiral  the 
strict  obligation  to  come  into  action  in  such  a  way  that  his  leading 
ship  shall  steer  with  the  leading  ship  of  the  enemy,  and  his  rear 
with  the  rear.  The  familiar  expression  of  the  British  navy  was 
"  to  take  every  man  his  bird." 

'  The  regular  method  of  fighting  battles  was  thus  set  up.  In 
itself  it  was  founded  on  sound  principles.  As  it  was  framed  when 
^enemies  kept  in  view  were  the  Dutch,  who  in  seamanship 


and  gunnery  were  fully  equal  to  the  British,  its  authors  were 
justified  in  prescribing  the  safe  course.  Unhappily  they  added 
the  direction  that  a  British  admkal  was  to  keep  his  fleet,  through- 
out the  battle,  in  the  order  in  which  it  was  begun.  Therefore 
he  could  take  no  advantage  of  any  disorder  which  might  occur 
in  the  enem/s  lines.  When  therefore  the  conflict  came  to  be 
between  the  British  and  the  French  in  the  i8th  century,  battles 
between  equal  or  approximately  equal  forces  were  for  long 
inconclusive.  The  French,  who  had  fewer  ships  than  the  British, 
were  anxious  to  fight  at  the  least  possible  cost,  lest  their  fleet 
should  be  worn  out  by  severe  action,  leaving  Great  Britain 
with  an  untouched  balance.  Therefore,  they  preferred  to  engage 
to  leeward,  a  position  which  left  them  free  to  retreat  before  the 
wind.  They  allowed  the  British  fleet  to  get  to  windward,  and, 
when  it  was  parallel  with  them  and  bore  up  before  the  wind  to 
attack,  they  moved  onwards.  The  attacking  fleet  had  then  to 
advance,  not  directly  before  the  wind  with  its  ships  moving 
along  lines  perpendicular  to  the  line  attacked,  but  in  slanting 
or  curving  lines.  The  assailants  would  be  thrown  into  "  a  bow 
and  quarter  line  " — that  is  to  say,  with  the  bow  of  the  second 
level  with  the  after  part  of  the  first  and  so  on  from  end  to  end. 
In  the  case  of  a  number  of  ships  of  various  powers  of  sailing,  it 
was  a  difficult  formation  to  maintain.  The  result  was  that  the 
ships  of  the  assailing  line  which  were  steering  to  attack  the 
enemy's  van  came  into  action  first  and  were  liable  to  be  crippled 
in  the  rigging.  If  the  same  formation  was  to  be  maintained, 
the  others  were  now  limited  to  the  ^)eed  of  the  injured  vckcIs, 
and  the  enemy  to  leeward  slipped  away.  At  all  times  a  fleet 
advancing  from  windward  was  liable  to  injury  in  ^tais,  even  if 
the  leeward  fleet  did  not  deliberately  aim  at  them.  The  leeward 
ships  would  be  leaning  away  from  the  wind,  and  their  shot  woiiid 
always  have  a  tendency  to  fly  high.  So  long  as  the  assailant 
remidned  to  windward,  the  ships  to  leeward  could  always  slip 
off. 

The  inconclusive  results  of  so  many  battles  at  sea  cxdted 
the  attentions  of  a  Scottish  gentleman,  Mr  Clerk  of  Eldin  (1718- 
2812),  in  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century.  He  began  a 
series  of  ^)eculations  and  calculations,  which  he  em- 
bodied in  pamphlets  and  distributed  among  naval 
officers.  They  were  finally  published  in  book  form  in  1790  and 
1797.  The  hypothesis  which  governs  all  Clerk's  demonstrations 
is  that  as  the  British  navy  was  superior  in  gunnery  and  seaman- 
ship to  their  enemy,  it  was  their  interest  to  produce  a  m£l£e. 
He  advanced  various  ingenious  suggestions  for  concentrating 
superior  forces  on  parts  of  the  enemy's  line — by  preference  on 
the  rear,  ance  the  van  must  lose  time  in  turning  to  its  support. 
They  are  all  open  to  the  criticism  that  an  expert  opponent  could 
find  an  answer  to  each  of  them.  But  that  must  t^  always  the 
case,  and  victory  is  never  the  fruit  of  a  skilful  movement  alone, 
but  of  that  superiority  of  skill  or  of  morad  strength  which  enables 
one  combatant  to  forestall  or  to  crush  another  by  more  rapid 
movement  or  greater  force  of  blow.  Clerk's  theories  had  at 
least  this  merit  that  they  must  infallibly  tend  to  make  battles 
decisive  by  throwing  the  combatants  into  a  furious  mingled 
strife. 

The  unsatisfactory  diaracter  of  the  accepted  method  of 
fighting  battles  at  sea  had  begun  to  be  obvious  to  naval  ofl^ccta, 
both  French  and  English,  who  were  Clerk's  contemporaries. 
The  great  French  admiral  SufTren  condemned  naval  tactics  as 
being  little  better  than  so  many  excuses  for  avoiding  &  real 
fight.  He  endeavoured  to  find  a  better  method,  by  concentrating 
superior  forces  on  parts  of  his  opponent's  line  in  some  of  his 
actions  with  the  British  fleet  in  the  East  Indies  in  1781  and  1785. 
But  his  orders  were  ill  obeyed,  and  the  quality  of  hb  fleet  was 
not  superior  to  the  British.  Rodney,  in  his  first  battle  in  the 
West  Indies  in  2780,  endeavoured  to  concentrate  a  superior 
force  on  part  of  his  enemy's  line  by  throwing  a  greater  number 
of  British  ships  on  the  rear  of  the  French  line.  But  his  directions 
were  misunderstood  and  not  properly  executed.  Moreover  be 
did  not  then  go  beyond  trying  to  place  a  larger  number  of  ships 
in  action  to  windward  against  a  smaller  number  to  leewmrd  by 
arranging  them  at  a  less  distance  than  two-cables  length.    But 
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«A  coemy  who  took  the  simple  and  obyiooB  course  of  closing  his 
lioe  could  haffle  the  attack,  and  while  the  retreat  to  leeward 
remaioed  open  could  still  slip  away.  On  the  lath  of  April  178a 
(b&ttle  of  Dominica)  Rodney  was  induced,  by  the  disorder  in  the 
French  Hne,  to  break  his  own  formation  and  pass  through  the 
coemy.  He  took  the  French  flag-ship  and  five  other  vessels. 
The  favoorable  result  of  this  departure  from  the  old  practice  of 
keeping  the  formation  intact  throughout  the  battle  ruined  the 
moral  authority  of  the  orthodox  ^tem  of  tactica.  In  the  Fiench 
war  which  b^an  in  1793  Lord  Howe  (battle  of  xst  of  June) 
oidered  his  fleet  to  steer  through  the  enemy,  and  to  put  them- 
sdves  on  his  line  only  aa  a  means  of  bringing  his  fleet  into  action, 
and  then  played  to  produce  a  mtiee  in  which  the  individual 
superiority  of  his  vessels  would  have  free  play.  Throughout  the 
war,  whidi  lasted,  with  a  brief  interval  of  peace,  from  1793 
to  1815,  British  adminth  grew  constantly  bolder  in  the  method 
they  adopted  for  producing  the  de^red  m£16e  (battles  of  St 
VliKent,  Camptfdown,  TrafaJIgar).  It  has  sometimes  been  argued 
that  their  line  of  attack  was  rash  and  would  have  proved 
disastrous  if  tried  against  more  skilful  opponents.  But  this 
is  one  of  those  criticisms  which  are  of  value  only  against  those 
who  think  that  there  can  be  a  magic  efficacy  in  any  particular 
attack,  which  makes  its  success  infallible.  That  the  tactics  of 
British  admirals  of  the  great  wars  of  1 793-181 5  had  in  themselves 
no  sttdi  virtue  was  amply  demonstrated  at  the  engagement 
off  LJssa  in  181  x.  They  were  justified  because  the  reliance  of 
admirab  on  the  quality  of  their  fleets  was  well  founded.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  vessel  while  bearing  down  on  an 
enemy's  line  could  not  be  exposed  to  the  fire  of  three  enemies 
at  once  when  at  a  less  distance  than  750  yds.,  because  the  guns 
could  not  be  trained  to  converge  on  a  nearer  point.  The  whole 
range  of  effective  fire  was  only  a  thousand  yards  or  a  very  little 
over.  The  chance  that  a  ship  would  be  dismasted  and  stopped 
bd^ore  reaching  the  enemy's  line  was  small. 

The  improvements  in  the  construction  of  ships,  which  had  so 
modi  influence  on  the  development  of  tactics,  had  its  effect  also 
on  strategy.  The  great  aims  of  a  fleet  in  war  must  be 
to  keq>  the  coast  of  its  own  country  free  from  attack, 
to  secure  the  freedom  of  its  trade,  and  to  destroy 
the  enemy's  fleet  or  confine  it  to  port.  The  first  and 
second  of  these  purposes  can  be  attained  by  the 
saccesrful  achievement  of  the  third — the  destruction  or  paralysis 
of  the- hostile  fleet.  But  till  after  the  end  of  the  X7th  century 
it  was  thought  imposable,  or  at  least  very  rash,  to  keep  the  great 
ships  out  of  port  between  Sq>tember  and  May  or  June.  Therefore 
coadnuous  watch  on  an  enemy  by  blockading  his  ports  was 
beyond  the  power  of  any  navy.  Therefore  too,  as  the  opponent 
mi^t  be  at  sea  before  he  could  be  stopped,  the  movements  of 
fleets  were  much  subordinated  to  the  need  for  providing  convoy 
to  the  trade.  It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  x8th  century  that 
the  continuous  blockade  first  carried  out  by  Lord  Hawke  in 
1758-59,  and  then  brought  to  perfection  by  Earl  St  Vincent 
and  other  British  admlralB  between  1793  and  18x5,  became 
passible. 

Modem  Times. — ^The  interval  of  ninety  3rears  between  1815 
and  X904  (the  opening  of  the  Russo-Japanese  conflict)  was 
marked  by  no  xuival  war.  There  was  fitting  at  sea,  and  there 
were  prolonged  blockades,  but  there  were  no  encounters  between 
laige  and  well  a^tpointed  navies.  During  this  period  an  entire 
mrohition  took  place  in  the  means  of  propulsion,  armament  and 
material  of  construction  of  ships.  Steam  was  applied  to  war- 
ships, at  first  as  an  auxiliary  force,  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
19th  ceniuiy.  Tte  Crimean  War  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
development  of  the  guns.  It  also  brought  about  the  application 
of  iron  to  ships  as  a  cuirass.  Very  soon  metal  was  adopted  as  the 
material  out  of  which  ships  were  made.  The  extended  use  of 
shells,  by  immensely  increasing  the  danger  of  fire,  rendered  so 
inflammable  a  substance  as  wood  too  dangerous  for  employment 
in  a  war-ship.  France  has  the  honour  of  having  set  the  example 
<A  onplosrxng  iron  as  a  cuirass,  while  England  was  the  first  to 
take  it  as  the  sole  material.  Changes  so  sweeping  as  these  could 
not  take  place  without  affecting  all  the  established  ideas  as  to 


the  conduct  of  war  at  sea.  The  time  of  revolution  fai  means  of 
propulsion,  armament  and  construction  was  also  a  time  of  much 
q)ecuiation.  Doubts  and  obscurities  remained  unsolved  because 
they  had  never  been  brought  to  the  test  of  actual  fighting  on 
an  adequate  scale.  As  the  X9th  century  drew  to  a  close,  another 
element  of  uncertainty  was  introduced  by  the  development  of 
the  torpedo.  A  weapon  which  is  a  floating  and  moving  mine, 
capable  up  to  a  certain  point  of  being  dinected  on  its  coxirse, 
invisible  or  very  hard  to  trace,  and  able  to  deliver  its  blow 
beneath  the  water-line,  was  so  complete  a  novelty  that  its  action 
was  hard  indeed  to  foresee  and  therefore  particularly  liable  to 
be  exaggerated.  From  the  torpedo  ^rang  too  the  submarine 
vessel,  which  aims  at  striking  below  the  surface,  where  it  itself 
is,  like  its  weapon,  invisible,  or  nearly  so. 

How  to  solve  the  problems  which  science  has  set  has  been  tne 
task  of  thoughtful  naval  officers— and  of  the  governments  which 
the  military  seaman  serves.  The  questions  to  be  solved  may  be 
stated  in  the  following  order.  What  would  be  the  effect;  xst, 
of  the  employment  of  steam,  or  of  any  substitute  for  steam  other 
than  the  wind  or  the  oar;  2nd,  of  the  development  of  the  gun; 
3rd,  of  the  use  of  metal  as  a  material  of  construction;  4th,  of 
the  use  of  a  weapon  and  a  vessel  actmg  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  if  not  wholly  invisible  at  least  very  much  hidden? 

The  belief  that  steam  had  ^ven  the  lesser  fleet  an  advantage 
over  the  greater — that  it  had,  in  a  phrase  once  popular  among 
Englishmen,  "bridged  the  Channel,"-^need  only  be  touched 
on  for  its  historical  interest.  It  was  an  intelligible,  perhaps 
pardonable,  example  of  the  confusion  produced  by  a  novelty  of 
improved  capacity  on  the  minds  of  those  who  were  not  prepared 
to  consider  it  in  all  its  bearings.  A  moment's  thought  ought  to 
have  shown  that  where  both  sides  had  the  command  of  steam, 
the  proportion  between  them  would  remain  what  it  was  before. 
The  only  exception  would  be  that  the  fleet  which  was  steering  in 
a  direction  already  laid  down  would  have  a  somewhat  greater 
advantage  than  of  old,  over  another  which  was  endeavouring  to 
detect  its  presence  and  course.  Its  movements  would  be  more 
rapid,  and  it  could  steam  through  a  fog  by  which  it  would  be 
hidden  in  a  ^trzy  impossible  for  a  sailing  ship.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  a  fleet  could  be  much  more  rapidly  pursued  and 
intemq)ted  when  once  its  course  was  known.  The  influence 
which  the  freedom  and  certainty  of  movement  conferred  by 
steam  would  have  on  the  powers  of  fleets  and  ships  presented 
a  problem  less  easy  to  dispose  of.  Against  the  advantage  they 
confexted  was  to  be  set  the  limitation  they  imposed.  The 
necessity  for  replacing  indispensable  fuel  was  a  restriction 
unknown  to  the  sailing  ship,  which  needed  only  to  renew  its 
provisions  and  water — stores  more  easily  obtained  all  the  world 
over  than  coal.  Hence  doubts  naturaUy  arose  as  to  how  far  a 
state  which  did  not  possess  coaling  stations  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  could  conduct  extensive  operations  ovtt  great  distances. 
The  events  of  the  recent  Russo-Japanese  War  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  obligation  to  obtain  coal  has  not  materially 
limited  the  freedom  of  movement  of  fleets.  By  carrying  store 
vessels  with  him,  by  coaling  at  sea,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
friendly  neutrality  of  certain  ports  on  his  route,  the  Russian 
admiral,  Rojdesvensky,  reached  the  Far  East  in  X905  in  less  time 
and  with  less  difficulty  than  he  could  have  done  in  days  when 
he  would  have  been  liable  to  delay  by  calms,  contrary  winds  and 
loss  of  spars  in  gales.  The  amount  of  skill  on  the  part  of.  the 
crews  required  to  carry  a  fleet  a  long  distance  would  even  appear 
to  be  less  than  it  was  of  old.  From  this  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  modem  fleets  possess  no  less  capacity  than  the  old  sailing 
fleets  for  the  great  operations  of  war  at  a  distance,  or  for  main- 
taining blockades.  Advantage  and  disadvantage  counterbalance 
one  another,  and  the  proportion  remains  the  same.  Blockade 
is  only  another  name  for  the  maintenance  of  a  watch  on  an 
enemy's  squadron  in  port  by  a  force  capable  of  fighting  him  if 
he  comes  out.  Admiral  Togo  blockaded  the  Russian  sqtudron  at 
Port  Arthur  in  1904  as  effectually  as  any  admiral  has  done  the 
work  in  the  past.  The  mobility  given  to  the  blockaded  fleet  by 
steam  has  been  exactly  counterbalanced  by  the  increased 
mobility  of  the  watch.     The  proportions  remain  the  same. 
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But  if  the  power  to  undertake  far-ranging  operations,  and  to 
confine  an  enemy  to  port  by  keeping  him  under  observation, 
and  driving  him  back  when  he  comes  out  remains  the  same,  the 
strategy  of  war  at  sea  cannot  have  undergone  any  material  altera- 
tion. The  possession  of  ports  where  stores  can  be  accumulated 
and  repairs  eflfected  is  an  advantage  as  it  always  was.  But  a 
powerful  fleet  when  operating  far  from  its  own  country  can  supply 
itself  with  a  store-bouse  (a  base)  on  the  enemy's  coast,  or  can  be 
served  at  sea  by  store-ships,  as  of  old.  If  beaten,  it  will  suffer 
from  the  want  of  places  of  refuge  as  it  always  did. 

Among  the  speculations  of  recent  years,  a  good  deal  has  been 
beard  of  the  "  fl^t  in  being."  If  this  phrase  is  only  used  to 
Mflkw  ^oezn  that,  so  long  as  any  part  of  an  enemy's  navy 
't^S'^  ^  capable  of  acting  with  effect,  its  existence  cannot  be 
ignored  with  the  certainty  of  safety,  then  the  words 
convey  a  truth  which  applies  to  all  war  whether  by  land  or 
sea.  If  it  means,  as  it  was  at  least  sometimes  clearly  intended 
to  mean,  that  no  such  operation  as  the  tranqwrt  of  troops 
oversea  can  be  undertaken  with  success,  so  long  as  the  naval 
forces  of  an  opponent  are  not  wholly  destroyed,  it  is  con- 
trary to  ancient  experience.  The  Japanese  in  the  beginning  of 
1904  began  transporting  troops  to  Korea  before  they  had  beaten 
the  Russians,  and  they  continued  to  send  them  in  spite  of  the 
risk  of  interruption  by  the  Vladivostok  squadron.  There  was  a 
risk,  but  risk  is  inseparable  from  war.  The  degree  which  can  be 
incurred  with  sanity  depends  on  the  stake  at  issue,  the  nature  of 
the  circumstance  and  the  capacity  of  the  persons,  which  vary 
infinitely  and  must  be  separately  judged. 

The  war  of  1904-05  may  also  be  said  to  have  shown  that  the 
vast  change  in  the  construction  of  ships,  together  with  the  develop- 
^  .  ment  of  old  and  the  invention  of  new  weapons,  has 
Kamm  j.  ^^^^  ^^  j^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  course  of  battles  at  sea  than 

had  been  thought  likely.  Two  calculations  have  been  successively 
mode  and  have  been  supported  with  plausibility.  The  first  was 
that  steam  would  enable  the  ship  herself  to  be  used  as  a  projectile 
and  that  the  use  of  the  ram  would  again  become  common. 
The  sinking  of  the  "  Re  d'ltalia  "  by  the  Austrian  ironclad 
Ferdinand  Max  at  the  battle  of  Lissa  in  1866  seemed  to  give 
force  to  this  supposition.  Accidental  collisions  such  as  those 
between  the  British  war-ships  "  Vanguard  "  and  "  Iron  Duke," 
"  Victoria  "  and  "  Camperdown  "  have  also.shown  how  fatal  a 
wound  may  be  given  by  the  ram  of  a  modem  ship.  But  the 
sinking  of  the  "  Re  d'ltalia "  was  largely  an  accident  As 
between  vessels  both  under  full  control,  a  collision  is  easily 
avoided  where  there  is  space  to  move.  In  a  mfi£e,  or  pell-mdl 
bsttle,  to  employ  Nelson's  phrase,  opportunities  would  occur  for 
the  use  of  the  ram.  But  the  activity  of  science  has  developed 
one  weapon  to  counterbalance  another.  The  torpedo  has  made 
it  very  dangerous  for  one  fleet  to  rush  at  another.  A  vessel 
J.  -  cannot  fire  torpedoes  ahead,  and  when  charging  home 
^^  at  an  opponent  presenting  his  broadside  would  be  liable 
to  be  struck  by  one.  The  torpedo  may  be  said  therefore  to  have 
excluded  the  pell-mell  battle  and  the  use  of  tbe  ram  except 
on  rare  occasions.  But  then  arose  the  question  whether  the 
torpedo  itself  would  not  become  the  decisive  weapon  in  naval 
warfare.  It  is  tmdoubtedly  capable  of  producing  a  great  effect 
when  its  power  can  be  fully  exerted.  A  school  arose,  having 
its  most  convinced  partisans  in  France,  which  argued  that,  as  a 
small  vessel  could  with  a  torpedo  destroy  a  great  battle-ship,  the 
first  would  drive  the  second  off  the  sea.  The  battle-ship  was  to 
give  place  to  the  torpedo-boat  or  torpedo-boat-destroyer  which 
was  itself  only  a  torpedo-boat  of  a  larger  growth.  But  the 
torpedo  is  subject  to  dose  restrictions:  It  cannot  be  used  with 
effect  at  more  than  two  thousand  yards.  It  passes  through 
a  resisting  medium,  which  renders  its  course  uncertain  and 
comparatively  slow,  so  that  a  moving  opponent  can  avoid  it. 
The  vessel  built  to  use  it  can  be  easily  sunk  by  gun-fire.  By 
night  the  risk  from  gun-fire  is  less,  but  science  has  nullified 
what  she  had  done.  The  invention  of  the  search-light  has  made 
it  possible  to  keep  the  waters  round  a  ship  under  observation 
all  night.  In  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  the  torpedo 
was  at  first  used  with  success,  but  the  injury  it  produced  fell 


below  expectations,  even  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  fact  that 
the  Russian  squadron  at  Port  Arthur  had  the  means  of  repair  clow 
St  hand.  In  the  sea  fights  of  the  war  it  was  of  subordinate  use, 
and  indeed  was  not  employed  except  to  give  the  final  stroke  to, 
or  force  the  surreiuler  of,  an  already  cripple<d  ship.  This  war 
(and  as  much  may  be  said  for  the  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain)  confirmed  an  old  experience.  A  resdute  attempt 
was  misde  l^  the  Americans  to  block  or  blind  (in  the  modern 
phrase  to  "bottle-up ")  the  entrance  to  Santiago  de  Cuba  by 
sinking  a  ship  in  it.  The  Japanese  renewed  the  attempt  on  a 
great  scale,  and  with  the  utmost  intrepidity,  at  Fort  Arthur; 
but  though  a  steamer  can  move  with  a  speed  and  precision  im- 
possible to  a  sailing  ship,  and  can  therefore  be  sunk  more  surely 
at  a  chosen  spot,  the  experiment  failed.  Neither  Americans 
nor  Japanese  succeeded  in  preventing  their  enemy  from  coming 
out  when  he  wished  to  c(Hne. 

Since  neither  ram  nor  torpedo  has  established  the  daim  made 
for  it,  the  caniu>n  remains  "  the  queen  of  battles  at  sea."  It 
can  still  deliver  its  blows  at  the  greatest  distance,  and  ^-^  ^ 
in  the  greatest  variety  of  circumstances.  The  diAnge 
has  been  in  the  method  in  which  its  power  b  applied.  Now, 
as  in  former  times,  the  aim  of  a  skilful  officer  is  to  concentrate 
a  superior  force  on  a  part  of  his  opponent's  formation.  When 
the  range  of  effective  fire  was  a  thousand  or  twdve  hundred 
yards,  and  when  guns  could  only  be  trained  over  a  small  segment 
of  a  drde  because  they  were  fired  out  of  ports,  concentration 
could  only  be  effected  by  bringing  a  iarger  ntmiber  of  ships  into 
dose  action  with  a  smaller.  To-day  when  gun-fire  is  effective  even 
at  seven  thousand  yards,  and  when  guns  fired  from  turrets  and 
barbettes  have  a  far  wider  sweep,  concentration  can  be  effected 
from  a  distance.  The  power  to  effect  it  must  be  sought  by  a 
judidous  choice  of  position.  It  is  true  that  greater  rapidity  aiKl 
precision  of  fire  produce  concentration  in  one  way.  If  of  two 
forces  ^engaged  one  can  bring  forty  guns  to  bear  on  &  chooen 
point  of  its  opponent's  formations,  while  that  opponent  can 
bring  fifty  guns  to  bear  on  a  part  of  it,  the  superiority  would 
seem  to  be  with  the  larger  number.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  the  case.  The  smaller  number  of  guns  may  gi\*e 
the  greater  number  of  blows  if  fired  with  greater  tpctd  and 
accuracy.  Yet  no  commander  has  a  right  to  rely  on  such  a 
superiority  as  this  till  it  has  been  demonstrated,  as  it  had  been 
in  the  case  of  the  British  fleet  by  the  time  that  Trafalgar  was 
fought.  Therefore  an  able  chief  will  always  play  for  position. 
He  will  do  saall  the  more  because  an  advantage  of  position  adds 
to  any  other  which  he  may  possess.  He  nwy  dispense  with  it 
for  a  particular  reason  at  a  given  moment  and  in  reliance  00 
other  sources  of  strength,  but  he  will  not  throw  it  away. 

When  position  is  to  be  secured  the  first  condition  to  be  thoai^t 
of  is  the  order  in  which  it'is  to  be  sought  for.  The  *'  line  ahead  ** 
was  imposed  on  the  sailing  fleets  by  the  peremptory  -.  ^^ 
need  for  bringing,  or  at  least  retaining  the  power  to 
bring,  all  their  broadsides  into  action.  Experiments  made  during 
manoeuvres  by  modem  navies,  together  wiih  the  experience 
gained  in  the  war  of  1904-05  in  the  Far  East,  have  combined  to 
show  that  no  material  change  has  taken  place  in  this  respect. 
It  is  still  as  necessary  as  ever  that  all  the  guns  should  be  so  placed 
as  to  be  capable  of  facing  brought  to  bear,  and  it  is  still  s  coikditlon 
imposed  by  the  physical  necessities  of  the  case  that  this  freedom 
can  only  be  obtained  when  ships  follow  one  another  in  a  line. 
When  in  pursuit  or  flight,  or  when  steaming  on  the  look-out  for 
a  still  unseen  enemy,  a  fleet  may  be  arranged  in  the  "  line 
abreast."  A  pursuing  fleet  would  have  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
struck  by  torpedoes  dropped  by  a  retreating  enemy.  But  it 
would  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  bring  idl  its  guns 
which  can  fire  ahead  to  bear  on  the  rear-ship  of  the  enemy. 
When  an  opponent  is  prepared  to  give  battle,  and  turns  his  broad- 
side so  as  to  bring  the  maximum  of  his  gun-fire  to  bear,  he  must 
be  answered  by  a  similar  display  of  force — in  other  words, 
the  line  ahead  must  be  formed  to  meet  the  line  ahead. 

Both  fleets  being  in  this  formation,  how  is  the  ctmcentratMm 
of  a  superior  force  to  be  effected?  If  tbe  opponents  are  equal 
in  number,  speed,  armament,  gunnery  and  the  leadership  of  the 
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cUcli,  ucidnt  iloK  cu  coots  u  uivuUge  on  dtber  of  tb 
Wbcre  equil  wct^u  arc  tried  on  ftccunte  ic&Ia  one  cu 
[orcr  up  tbc  otlicr,  but  this  evcnoat  oJ  power  la  nrelj  i 
in  nt  by  lud  or  ks.  The  knoirlcdgc  that  it  ciialcd  wo 
probiblr  prcvcDl  as  appeal  to  icon  bctvcCD  aaliooj,  al 
10  dedtive  nmit  could  be  boped  (or.  Il  a  CMdleta  lo  b 
ilui  lupcrioi  nDmbcit  male  lb*  latk  ol  conccntratlDE  « 
paratively  eaiy,  unlcia  counlerbalaDced  by  a  great  inferioi 
in  ipeed-    Speed  ia  the  quaiily  which  an  admiral  will  wiib 


nt  of  atladc.    The  awif  ler  of  l> 


l>  bring  the  leading  ibip  dI 
il  a  altacking  inlo  a  curve  of  fire.  The  leader  ol  the  flowei 
Sect  Ein  avoid  Ibe  danger  by  abo  tuniiDg  inwatdi.  By  to  doing 
he  will  keep  the  auailant  onhia  beam^oppoaite  hia  tide.  Then 
the  liro  flecta  will  tend  to  awing  round  in  (wo  circle*  having 
er  going  round  the 


>d  ihe  a) 


d  the  i 


of  ihew  1*0  linea  ,    _ 

Ibe  leu  ipeedy  fleet  could  easily  avoid  the  riik  oi  beinf  beaded. 
On  tbe  other  hand  the  outer  fleet  will  be  in  a  concave  fonnation, 
lad  therelore  able  to  bring  all  iu  guna  to  bear  on  the  tame  poicl, 
■hilc  the  ion«  fleet  will  be  to  a  convex  line,  )0  that  it  will  be 
Duble  to  bring  Ihe  guni  of  both  van  and  teat  to  beat  aa  the 
ume  maik.  Tlie  advantage  is  obvious^  but  it  may  perhapa 
be  euily  eaaggeraled.  The  twifter  fleet  on  the  larger  drdc  can 
in  theory  concenlnle  all  its  fire  on  one  point,  but  all  ill  ihipa 
■ill  ititl  be  under  fire,  and  in  practice  it  ii  [ound  very  difficult 
IS  make  men  neglect  Ihe  enemy  *ba  it  actually  hiiting  them, 
and  apply  their  aiteoLion  enlfiely  lo  anolhei.  Moreover  the 
Ihipi  on  the  outer  cirde,  having  the  larger  line  to  cover,  cannot 
allov  tbeituelvei  (he  same  msr^n  of  iteam-powcr  to  make 
good  loia  of  qleed  by  injury  from  shot.  A  fleet  would  not  go 
at  iu  maiimum  ta(e  of  tomoKin  tpeed  in  action.  A  blow  on 
Lh(  wa(er-line  Biig1i[  fill  part  of  the  ihip'i  walenighl  caapan- 
nents  and  reduce  her  speed.  She  must  be  able  to  nalie  good 
lb  hs  by  pulling  on  a  greater  pieuure  of  tleam,  which  ihe 
VDuld  not  be  able  (o  do  if  already  going  at  her  muimura  rate. 
In  actual  battle  very  much  will  depend  on  the  reflective  skill 
oflbegDnnciy.  The  iwiKer  Beet  might  wdl  find  its  lupcrioiily 
neutralised  by  the  crippling  oE  (wo  or  three  of  lit  leading  ships. 
In  nch  an  action  a*  thia  it  will  be,  if  oot  impoiaible,  al  least 
eiceedingly  difficult  to  give  order*  by  algnal.  An  admiral  will 
therefore  have  to  direct  by  example,  which  he  cannot  do  except 
by  i^adng  bis  flag-ship  at  the  head  of  the  line.  In  that  place 
be  will  be  marked  out  aa  a  (arge(  for  the  enemy's  concenltaled 
fin.  He  may  indeed  decide  to  direct  the  battle  by  signal  Irom 
ootside  the  line.  Vet  ihe  difficulty  he  will  End  In  teeing  what 
B  happeoing,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  the  captains  will  And 
Hng  (he  signals,  wiH  always  l>e  to  great,  that  in  all  probability 


(heac 


ic  fut 


:oiay 


down  the  geoeral  prindplet  on  which  th 
and  tmtt  Ihe  captain*  lo  apply  (hem 
A  large  measure  of  independence  muji  iieedi  be  allowed  to  the 
captains  in  the  actual  itreis  of  batlle.  Shipi  must  be  placed 
at  such  a  distance  apart  aa  will  allow  them  room  to  manceuvre 
•o  at  10  avoid  collision  with  their  own  friends.  The  Jnlerval 
cannot  be  lets  Ihan  Soo  yda.  When  Ihe  length  of  the  vetael* 
Ibemsdvei  is  added.  It  will  be  teea  that  a  line  of  twelve  vtiiela 
win  ttre^ch  u  milct.  llodero  powder  it  nominally  smokeless, 
and  It  certainly  does  not  create  the  dense  hank  of  smoke  produced 
by  the  old  ciplosive*.  Yet  It  does  creale  a  luffidenl  haie  to 
obscure  the  view  from  Ihe  van  to  the  rear  of  an  eitendcd  Une. 


The  m 


le  tittle  ti 


n  wbich  10  take  deddona.  The  torpedo  may  nol  be 
uied  during  the  actual  battle.  lu  part  will  be  to  conplele  the 
dettrnetion  or  enforce  Ihe  lunendei  of  a  beaten  enemy,  and  to 

Tbe  satHnarine  and  submergible  vessel  wen  brought  into 
ptomznence  by  France  in  the  hope  that  by  diminishing  the 
value  of  baltlcship*  they  would  reduce  the  sapcriority  of  the 


British  navy.    The  eiaraple  of  Fruct  wai  Ibllawed  by  odtet 

power*,  and  particularly  by  Greal  Bri(ain;  but  their  value 
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linal.    An  cxhiuktive  collecii 
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t»  Mr  Julian  3.  Cortietc  for  the  Navy  Record  SoSety 

(loojl.  Admiral  Elan's  Jtoslfoolu  (iSs^  ha*  Ha*  paHBgeiol 
value.  It  is  conpstatlvety  cuy  to  give  auibeiriiiei  Ux  Oh  warfaic 
of  ^lejfs  aqd  sauiag  tlupt.    The  case  it  altered  when  we  have  to 
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rd  in  Capuln 
..  ir  Willi  ffsB 
i.i«5j-I»«.  A 


War  of  1901.  G((le  of  it  on  be  aid  to 

The  facts  of  such  war*  as  there  ban  L— .. 

ftlaban't  £A  >r  FarrtrH  (Itn)  and  Laumi  nf  On 
(ttn),taiiB'UrH.VI.V/amiiIniiiJtdti»iaio 

■taadud  work  oa  emiutioiis  and  fonnaliont  it  J ^  ..^_ 

ToOia.  by  Captain  Wm.  Balabtldge  Hofl  of  Ihe  Uniied  Suica  savy, 
firft  pubuibed  la  ttu-  i>ut  rciwinled  lioce  with  enlaiwinnnits. 
The  K-nal  Wvttn  orAdnlnl  P.  H.  Coloob  it  a  coUecIioa  «f 

Aratecy  for  appUcatloa  bi  Bodem  coaditiofia  The  tUrd  etUlioo, 
leviKd  and  oorracttd,  with  addilioiit,  appeared  in  IBM-     (D.  H.) 

MAVAB,  a  Mahommedan  title  for  a  native  tula  In  India, 
answering  to  (be  Hindu  nja.  Nawab  originally  meant  a  deputy, 
being  the  bonoriflc  plural  ol  the  Arabic  <Hii,  and  it  was  applied 
to  a  delegate  of  a  supreme  chief,  the  viceroy  or  governor  under 
(he  Grea(  Mogul,  rj.  Ihe  nawab  ol  Oudh.    From  tl 


a  tille  ( 


rank,  without 


by  the  British  government  on  Mabommedj 
for  diatinguiibed  tervice. 

RAVABOAIU,  tbe  name  of  Ihnc  lownt  of  Britlth  India. 
(i)  The  most  important  it  Ihe  headquarters  of  San  Bankl 
ditlrict  In  the  United  Province),  oa  (he  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand 
railway,  17  m.  E.  of  Lucknow;  pop.  (1901)  HAli-  It  ha* 
a  considerable  trade  In  augar  and  cotton  good*.  It  wat  the 
scene  of  a  victory  by  Sir  Hope  Grant  during  the  Mutiny.  (1)  A 
town  in  Mtlda  diitrid,  Eatlem  Bengal  and  Aiaam,  on  tbe 
Mahtnanda  near  it*  junction  with  the  Ganges,  a  centtc  of  river 
trade;  pop.  (1901}  17/316.  (j)  A  (own  In  Gonda  dialricl. 
United  Province*,  on  the  B«n(a]  and  North-Wettem  railway; 


pop.  ( 


01)  Ji 


MAWAMAQAR.  or  JaknaOU,  a  natlva  Hate  of  India,  In 
Kathiawar,  wiibin  the  Gujarat  divWon  of  Bombay,  rituated 
on  the  Bouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch.  Area,  ]7Qr  tq.  m.  Pop. 
(1901}  336,779,  ihowlng  a  decreateof  11^  in  the  decade  due  ta 

chief,  whole  tille  it  Jam,  It  a  Jareja  Rajpul  of  the  tame  clan 
at  the  rao  of  Cutch.  Prince  Ranjlttinjhi  (b.  187)),  weD  known< 
In  Enfbsd  at  a  cricketer,  waa  educated  al  Ihe  Rajkumar  College. 
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Rzfkol,  and  Trinity  College,  Cimbridce.  He  had  b«n  adopted 
by  his  imcle,  Ihe  Jun  Shri  Vibhaji,  but  the  idDption  wu  let 
iiide,  with  British  unction,  ia  favour  of  a  un  by  a  Mabommedan 
nwlher.  Thii  son  lutceeded,  but  died  in  1906  aged  Lwenly-four, 
and  RjuijiUinjIu  Dbtained  the  tlirocie  in  March  1907.  A  branch 
railura^,  exuutnicted  at  the  ejpciue  ol  the  itate,  wai  opcud 
in  18^  [rom  Rajtot  to  Nawanagar  town. 

The  tourn  of  Nawanagar  is  about  5  m.  fiDm  the  seaport  of 
BedL  Pop,  (igoi)  53,844.  Founded  by  Jam  E^wal  in  1540, 
it  ia  built  of  stone,  and  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  gold 
embroidery,  and  perfumed  oils  and  red  powder  lor  ceremonial 
purposes-  Its  water  is  supplied  from  a  nservoir  covering  600 
acres  and  an  aqueduct  S  m,  long, 

MAViWi  [AsO  ZuualYVA  uh  Shaiat  dn-NawIwI]  (11^3- 
1278),  Arabian  writer,  was  bom  »i  Nawl  near  Damascus.  In 
the  latter  city  be  studied  fiom  his  eighteenth- year,  and  then, 
after  "^^'^'^fl  the  pilgrimage  in  usj,  he  settled  as  a  private 
sdiolar  until  1167,  when  he  succeeded  Abu  Shitma  as  professor 
of  tradition  at  the  AshraClyya  school.    He  died  at  Nawl  from 


lismaDuilofMo.l 


1847^  The  faorVi  un  Tauir.  an  introduclion  to  1I. 
tnditicn.  w*>  pubU  .|i«l  it  Ciiro,  tSqo.  with  Suyati'< '  1 
It  hu  Inn  in  part  iMntlated  into  French  by  M.  Mm 
Journal  onoKgw.   :a.i,m  it.,  vdIl   l6-Efi    (i^oo-lqot: 

meK\i.'^nKi£\jia.Ra\Gfi(h.dtr  aralitthen  LitizraluT,\    1  - 


famous  far  its  wine,  and  ■  centre  d[  the  nonhip  of  Bacchus. 
The  god  found  Ariadne  uleep  on  its  ihote,  when  she  wis  doeited 
by  Theseus,  The  tculpton  of  Nuos  fotmed  an  impoitani 
school  d1  early  Greek  ut',  sevetal  unfinished  colossal  iiaiues 
an  still  to  be  seen  in  the  quinies,  noubly  one  in  ApoUona  Bay, 
to  the  N.E.  of  the  island.  A  tyrant  Lygdamis  1\Jed  Naios  in 
alliance  with  Peisisliitus  ol  Athens  during  the  (Ith  century  B.C. 
In  501  a  Fenian  Heel  uosuccessfully  attacked  it,  but  in  490  it 
was  captured  and  treated  with  great  severity.  Four  Nuian 
ships  took  pan  in  the  e]ipedition  of  Xerxes,  but  deserted  and 
fought  OD  the  Greek  side  at  Salamis  in  480.  Naxos  was  a  member 
of  the  Deiian  League  If,?,);  it  revolted  In  47L,  was  captured 
by  Athens,  and  remainnl  in  her  possession  till  ber  empire  was 
destroyed.  In  later  tine*  the  most  teinaikable  event  was  its 
capture,  in  aj>.  1107,  by  the  Venetian  Marco  Sanudo,  who 
founded  the  duchy  of  Naios,  which  flourished  till  the  Tuiki  took 
the  isUod  in  ij66.  Since  the  War  of  Independence  it  has 
belonied  to  the  Greek  kingdom.  The  only  andent  remains  ot 
uy  Importance  are  those  of  a  temple  (PaUti),  luppoicd  to  be 
that  of  Dionysus,  OD  an  island  just  aS  Ibe  town.  Niios  is  slill 
rich  in  fruit  trees,  and  also  exports  com,  wine  and  oil,  as  well 
as  emery,  its  richest  and  meet  important  mineral  product-  Pop, 
(ijoj)  »s,i85  (province),  1064  {commune). 

MAZH  the  earliest  Greek  colony  in  Sidly,  wss  founded  by 
ThcDdes  from  Chaldl  In  715  n.c,  on  the  E.  coast,  S.  of  Tiuio- 
menium  (mod.  Taorraina),  in  alow-lying  situation  just  N.  olthe 
mouth  of  the  river  Alcantara,  where  the  castle  of  Schiso  now 
standi.  The  adoption  of  the  nanie  of  Nuios,  the  Island  in  the 
Aegean  Sea,  seems  to  indicate  that  ihtte  were  Nasians  among 
ita  founden.  Within  a  few  yean  it  became  strong  enough  to 
found  Leontinl  and  Catana,  Naios  wss  the  waimest  ally  of 
Athens  in  the  Sicilian  expedition.  In  40^  s.c.  it  was  dstroyed 
by  Dionyxius  and  bsoded  over  to  the  Sicels,  but  was  never 
rebuilt.  Inplace  wassiqipliedin  jsBby  Tiuromenium.  Scanty 
traces  of  its  walls  are  to  be  seen,  of  irregular  blocks  of  lava, 
especially  on  the  south,  parallel  to  the  river  (E.  A.  Freeman, 
Hill.  •>/  Sic.  L  jij).  Without  the  city  stood  the  altar  ot  ApoUo 


Aichcgeta.  at  which  all  sacred  einbasaica  that  left  Sicily  sacrificed 
before  iheir  departure  (Thuc.  vi,  j), 

HAT,  or  Nav,  Ibe  long  fluie  of  the  andeat  Egyptians,  held 
obliquely  and  played  by  directing  the  btcath,  a*  in  Ihe  pipes 
of  the  syrinx,  across  the  open  end,  which  had  no  embouchure 
of  any  kind.  Pertormers  on  the  nay  are  represented  on  many 
of  Ihe  frescoes  which  decorated  the  tombs  at  Theba,  Iheir 
flulesreachingncarly  to  the  ground  while  they  are  in  the  familial 
half-kneehng  posture.  The  acoustic  prindplea  involved  in  the 
production  ol  sound  are  the  same  as  for  the  flute.  The  narrow' 
ness  of  the  bore  in  proportion  to  the  length  would  facililate  Ihe 
production  of  harmonics  and  so  give  the  nay  an  extended 
compass.  Victor  Loret'  has  compiled  a  list  of  ill  the  real  pipes 
of  ancient  Egypt  which  have  survived,  having  lor  the  moat 
pari  been  preserved  io  mununy  cases.  The  nay  was  not  restricted 
to  ancient  Egypt,  but  has  remained  in  general  use  in  various 
parts  of  the  East  until  the  present  day.  (K.  S.) 

MATAOAHH,  a  native  slate  in  India,  in  Ihe  Orissa  divisioD 
of  BengaL  Area,  ;S8  sq.  m.;  pop,  (igoi)  140.770:  revenue. 
£Sooo.  It  contains  hills  rising  to  3000  fl.;  and  eiports  much 
agricultural  produce.  In  1894  a  revolt  of  the  hill  tribe  of  Khoodt 
against  the  raja  required  the  intervention  of  Brilish  military 
police.  Naysgarh  village  (pop.  3340)  is  connected  by  road  with 
Khurda  In  Puri  (Strict. 

MATAR.  or  Naii,  a  caste  ot  tribe  on  the  W.  coast  of  S.  India, 
Malabar.    Tradilionally  tbey  are 


oldicrs 


yhave 


Madms.  Thdr  total  number  in 
ail  Indu  in  1001  wu  just  over  one  million.  Their  mosl  peculiar 
customs  are:  (i)  mantmahkattayam^"  descent  through  sister's 
children."  or  inheritance  in  the  female  line;  and  (1)  tambaitdkam, 
a  loose  form  of  union,  taking  the  place  of  marriage,  without  any 
responubility  ol  the  husband  towards  dlher  wife  or  children. 
In  i8o6anactof  the  Madras  legislalureeoabledaniiiaiiiLiia 
be  registered,  and  have  the  fo 


advai 


while  it 


Little 


\ba<tdliam  now  usually  ksij  for  a  1 

See  Moiabar  DiUritl  CanlWr  (Madns,  1908). 

KATLER  (or  Nayloi).  JAMES  (i6i8-i6«o).  En^ish  Purilan, 
wu  bore  at  Andersloe  or  Ardsley,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1618.  In 
1642  he  joined  the  parliamenEary  army,  arid  served  as  quarter- 
master in  John  Ijimbert 'ahorse.  In  1651  he  adopted  Quakerism, 
and  gradually  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  he  was  a  ikew 
incilnstion  of  Christ.  He  gathered  round  him  a  small  band  ol 
disdples,  who  followed  him  from  place  to  place-  At  Appleby 
in  1653  and  again  at  Eieterin  ifijshetuSered  terms  of  imprison- 
ment. In  October  ifijS,  i"  imitation  of  Christ's  pnxiaion  inio 
Jerusalem,  he  enleitd  Bristol  on  horseback  riding  single — "  a 

he  in  silence  and  they  singing  "Hosanna!  Holy,  holy!  Lord 
God  of  Sabaolh!"  At  the  Ki^  Cross  hr  and  his  foUowns 
were  arrested.  Hii  trial  occupied  the  second  parliament  of 
Cromwell  (or  several  days,  and  on  the  i6th  of  December  1656 
he  WIS  convicted  of  blasphemy  arid  sentenced  to  be  whipped 
from  the  Palace  Yard  to  the  Old  Eidiange.  to  be  branded  in 
the  forehead  with  "  B"  (for  blasphemer),  10  have  his  tongue 
bored  with  a  red-hoi  iron,  to  be  whipped  through  the  streets 

of  the  Quakers,  and  spent  some  time  in  Westmorland  with 
George  Whitehead  (i636?-i7.j).  In  October  1660  N.yler 
'  '    '  '    iong.forsaken  family  in  Yorkshire,  but  died 


in  Hud  tin 


See  A  Ktlclirm  o{  llu 


mi 


and  Sufrrinv  0/  Jomis  Ka 


Afgjfcr  (1719);  and  ;>;. 


Sii^. 


'"Les  FlOlo  ii>-nticf.n«  .n 
s(rie,  lomexiv.  (f^aris.  tUg). 
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lAZAREm  (Sai^tafiaun),  an  obscure  Jewish-Chmtian  sect, 
cssUng  at  the  time  of  Epiphanlus  (fl.  a.o.  370)  in  Code-Syria, 
Dccapolis  (Pella)  and  Basanitis  (Cocabe).  According  to  that 
authority  {FanarioHf  jodx.  7)  they  dated  their  settlement  in 
Pella  from  the  time  of  the  flight  of  the  Jewish  Christians 
from  Jerusalem,  immediately  before  the  siege  in  aj>.  70;  he 
characterizes  them  as  neither  more  nor  less  than  Jews  pure  and 
smple,  but  adds  that  they  recognised  the  new  covenant  as  well  as 
the  old,  and  believed  in  the  resurrection,  and  in  the  one  God  and 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  He  cannot  say  whether  their  christological 
views  were  identical  with  those  of  Cerinthus  and  his  school,  or 
vbether  th^  differed  at  all  from  hu  own.  But  Jerome  {Ep.  79, 
to  Augustine)  says  that  they  believed  in  Christ  the  Son  of  God, 
bom  of  the  Virgin  Mar>',  who  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and 
rose  again,  but  adds  that,  "desiring  to  be  both  Jews  and 
Christians,  they  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other."  They  used 
the  Araroaic  recension  of  the  tiospd  according  to  Matthew, 
which  they  called  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews,  but,  while  adhering 
as  far  as  possible  to  the  Mosaic  economy  as  regarded  circumcision, 
sabbaths,  foods  and  the  like,  they  did  not  refuse  to  recognize  the 
apostolidty  of  Paul  or  the  rights  of  heathen  Christians  (Jer., 
Comm.  ffi  Isa.,  ix.  z).  These  facts,  taken  along  with  the  name 
(d.  Acts  xxiv.  5)  and  geographical  position  of  the  sect,  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Nazarenes  of  the  4th  century  are,  in 
spiie  of  Epiphanius's  distinction,  to  be  identified  with  the 
Ebionites  (q.v.), 

HAZARBTH  (mod.  en-Na^ira),  a  town  in  Galilee,  in  a  hollow 
of  the  hills  on  the  southern  border  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
It  first  appears  as  a  village  (John  i.  46)  in  which  Joseph  and  Mary 
fived  (Luke  i.  26)  and  to  which  they  returned  from  Egypt 
(Matt,  it  23).  Here  the  unrecorded  years  of  Christ's  boyhood 
vcre  spent.  From  the  name  of  the  town  comes  na^dra  {i.e* 
"  Nazarenes  ")i  the  ordinary  oriental  word  for  "  Christians." 
There  was  here  a  synagogue  (Matt.  ziil.  54)  in  which  Christ 
preached  the  sermon  that  led  to  his  rejection  by  his  fellow  towns- 
men. The  growth  of  legends  and  traditional  identifications  can 
be  traced  in  the  writings  of  the  pilgrims  who  have  visited  the 
town  from  Jerome's  time  till  our  own.  For  none  of  these  can 
anything  be  said,  save  that  it  is  possible  that  the  village  spring 
fcaUed  **  St  Mary's  Well ")  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  time  of 
Christ.  A  large  basilica  stood  here  about  aj).  600:  the  crusaders 
transferred  here  the  bishopric  of  Scythopolis.  It  was  taken  by 
Saladin  in  1187.  In  15 17  it  was  captured  by  the  Turks.  The 
population  is  now  estimated  at  about  3500  Moslems  and  6500 
Christiaos;  there  are  numerous  schools,  hospitals,  &c.,  conducted 
by  Greeks,  Latins  and  Protestants.  Visitors  are  shown  the 
"  Church  of  the  Annunciation  "  with  caves  (including  a  fragment 
of  a  pillar  hanging  from  the  ceiling,  and  said  to  be  miraculously 
supported)  which  are  described  as  the  scene  of  the  annunciation, 
the  **  workshop  of  Joseph,"  the  "  synagogue,"  and  a  stone  table, 
said  to  have  been  used  by  Christ.        » 

RAZARITB,  or  rather  Nazuute,  the  name  given  by  the 
Hebrews  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  devotee.  The  characteristic 
marks  of  a  Nazarite  were  unshorn  locks  and  abstinence  from 
vine  Oixiges  ziii.  5;  i  Sam.  i.  xi;  Amos  ii.  ix  seq.);  but  full 
rq;u]ations  for  the  legal  observance  of  the  Nazarite  vow  are 
given  in  Num.  vi.,  where  every  product  of  the  grape-vine  is 
forbidden,  and  the  Nazarite  is  enjoined  not  to  approach  a  dead 
body,  even  that  of  his  nearest  relative.  The  law  in  question  is 
in  its  present  form  post-exilic,  and  is  plainly  directed  to  the 
regulation  of  a  known  usage.  It  contemplates  the  assumption 
of  the  vow  for  a  limited  period  only,  and  gives  particular  details 
as  to  the  atoning  ceremonies  at  the  sanctuary  by  which  the  vow 
must  be  recommenced  if  broken  by  accidental  defilement,  and  the 
(^ng  sacrifice,  at  which  the  Nazarite  on  the  expiry  of  his  vow 
cuts  off  his  hair  and  bums  it  on  the  altar,  thus  returning  to 
ordinary  life.  Among  the  later  Jews  the  Nazarite  vow,  of  course, 
corresponded  with  the  legal  ordinance,  which  was  further 
devetopcd  by  the  scribes  in  their  usual  manner  (Mishna,  tractate 
Nisir;  d.  t  Mace.  iii.  49;  Acts  zxi.  33  seq.;  Joseph.  Ant.  xix. 
6. 1,  Wars  ii.  15.  i).  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  earliest  historical 
case,  that  of  Samson,  and  in  the  similar  case  of  Samuel  (who. 


however,  is  not  called  a  Nazarite),  the  head  remains  unshorn 
throughout  life,  and  in  these  times  the  ceremonial  observances 
as  to  undeanness  must  have  been  less  precise.  Samson's  mother 
is  forbidden  to  eat  unclean  things  during  pregnancy,  but  Samson 
himself  touches  the  carcass  of  a  lion  and  is  often  in  contact  with 
the  slain,  nor  does  he  abstain  from  giving  feasts.' 

In  the  cases  of  SamUel  and  Samson  the  unshorn  locks  ai«  a 
mark  of  consecration  to  God  (Judges  ziii.  5)  for  a  partioilar 
service— in  the  one  case  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  in  the  other 
the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  the  Philistines.  Since,  moreover, 
the  Hebrew  root  n-z-r  is  only  dialectically  different  from  n-d-r, 
"  to  vow,"  both  corresponding  to  the  same  original  Semitic  root 
(Arab,  n-dh-r)^  it  would  seem  that  the  pectiliar  marlu  of  the 
Nazarite  are  primarily  no  more  than  the  usual  sign  that  a  man  b 
under  a  vow  of  some  kind.  To  leave  the  locks  unshorn  during  an 
arduous  undertaking  in  which  the  divine  aid  was  specially 
implored,  and  to  consecrate  the  hair  after  success,  was  a  practice 
among  various  ancient  nations,  but  the  closest  parallel  to  the 
Hebrew  custom  is  fotmd  in  Arabia.*  There  the  vow  was  generally 
one  of  war  or  revenge,  and,  till  it  was  accomplished,  the  man  who. 
vowed  left  his  hair  unshorn  and  unkempt,  and  abstained  from 
wine,  women,  ointment  and  periume.  Such  is  the  figure  of 
Shanfara  as  described  in  his  L&mlya.  The  observances  of  the 
ihrdm  (period  of  consecration)  belong  to  the  same  usage  (see 
Mecca),  and  we  find  that  at  T&if  it  was  customary  to  shear  the 
hair  at  the  sanctuary  after  a  journey.  The  consecration  of  Samuel 
has  also  its  Arabic  parallel  in  the  dedication  of  an  unborn  child 
by  its  mother  to  the  service  of  the  Ka*ba  (Ibn  Hish&m,  p.  76; 
Azral^I,  p.  128).  The  spirit  of  warlike  patriotism  that  chaxacter- 
ized  the  old  religion  of  Israel  could  scarcely  fail  to  encourage  such 
vows  (cf.  2  Sam.  xi.  x x,  and  perhaps  x  Sam.  xxi.  4  seq.),  and  from 
the  allusion  in  Amos  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  at  one  time  the 
Nazarites  had  an  importance — perhaps  even  an  organization-^ 
parallel  to  that  of  the  prophets,  but  of  a  very  different  religious 
type  from  the  Canaanite  nature-worship. 

See  Rechabitbs;  Encyc.  Bibl.  col.  336a  seq.;  G.  B.  Gray, 
Numbers,  pp.  56-61:  E.  Kautzsch  Qx.  n.  i  below);  W.  R.  Harper, 
i4mo;  onj  Hofea.  p.  IL  sq.,  with  references.       (W.  R.  S.;S.  A.C.) 

NAZARIUS  (4th  century  A.o.),  Latin  rhetorician  and  pane- 
gyrist, was,  accordmg  to  Ausonius,  a  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
BurdigaU  (Bordeaux).  The  extant  speech  of  which  he  is  un- 
doubtedly the  author  (in  £.  BUhrens,  Fanegyrici  Laiini,  No.  xo) 
was  delivered  in  321  to  celebrate  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the 
accession  of  Constantino  the  Great,  and  the  fifth  of  his  son 
Constantine's  admission  to  the  rank  of  Caesar.  The  preceding 
speech  (No.  9),  celebrating  the  victory  of  Constantine  over: 
Maxentlus,  delivered  in  313  at  Augusta  TYevirorum  (Trier), 
has  often  been  attributed  to  Nazarius,  but  the  difference  in  style 
and  vocabulary,  and  the  more  distinctly  Christian  colouring  of 
Nazarius's  speech,  are  against  this. 

See  M.  Schanz,  CesckukUt  der  rdmischen  Litteratur,  iii.  (1896); 
Tcuffel-Schwabc,  Hist,  of  Roman  Literaturt  (Eng.  trans.,  ISKW), 
401.  6. 

NEAGH,  LOUGH,  the  largest  lake  (Irish,  "lough")  in  the 
British  Isles,  situated  in  the  north-east  of  Ireland,  in  the  province 
of  Ulster,  its  waters  being  divided  between  counties  Antrim 
(N.  and  E.),  Down  (S.E.),  Armagh  (S.),  Tyrone  and  Londonderry 
(W.).  Its  shape  is  an  irregular  oblong,  its  extreme  measurements 
being  x8  m.  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  x6  from  N.  to  S.,  and  ix  from  E. 
to  W.  Its  circumference,  without  including  minor  indentations, 
is  about  64  m.,  and  its  area  98,255  acres  or  about  153  sq.  m.  The 
shores  are  generally  flat  and  marshy,  or  very  gently  sloping,  but 
flat-topped  hills  rise  near  the  northern  shore,  where  the  lake 
reaches  its  extreme  depth  of  X02  ft.  The  mean  height  above  sea- 
level  is  48  ft.    Though  the  lough  receives  a  large  number  of 

*  The  prohibition  to  Samson's  mother  to  abstain  from  wine  does 
not  appear  to  belong  to  the  original  narrative  (see  E.  Kautzsch, 
Hastings's  D.B.  v.  657  col.  6,  following  B6hme).  John  the  Baptist  is 
a  later  example  of  hfclonff  consecration  (Luke  1.  15):  cf.  also  the 
tradition  as  to  James  the  Just  (Euseb.  H.E.  ii.  33). 

*  On  consecration  of  the  hair,  see  Spencer.  De  Lepbus  Hebr.  iii. 
I.  6;  I.  Goldziher,  Rat.  Hist.  Rd.  xiv.  49  sqq-  (1886);  J.  G.  Frazcr, 
Golden  Bougie,  L  368  sqq.;  and  W.  R.  South,  Rd.  Sen,*,  Index, 
M.  "  hair." 
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Streams,  the  river  Bann  akme  carries  off  its  waters,  flowing 
northward.  The  principal  feeders  ans  the  Main  on  the  north, 
the  CrumUn  (whose  waters  have  petrifying  poweis)  on  the  east, 
the  Bann  and  Blackwater  on  the  south,  and  the  Ballindeiry  and 
Moyola  on  the  west.  Antrim  and  Toome,  at  the  N.£.  and  N.W. 
respectively,  are  the  only  towns  immediately  on  the  shores. 
The  islands  are  few  and  near  the  shores;  namely,  Skady  Tower 
on  the  north,  Ram's  Island  (with  a  ruined  roimd  tower)  on  the 
east.  Ready  and  Coney  Islands  on  the  southwest.  The  lough 
abounds  in  fish,  including  giUaroo  trout,  char  and  pullen  or 
fresh-water  herring.  A  tradition  that  the  lough  rose  suddenly 
from  a  fountain,  inimdating  a  populous  district,  and  that  remains 
of  buildings  may  be  seen  below  the  waters,  finds  place  in  Thomas 
Moore's  ballad  La  Enn  remember, 

NBAU  DANIEL  (1678-1743),  English  historian,  bom  in 
London  on  the  X4th  of  December  1678,  was  educated  at  the 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  and  at  the  universities  of  Utrecht 
and  Leiden.  In  1704  he  became  assistant  minister,  and  in  1706 
sole  minister,  of  an  independent  congregation  worshipping  in 
Aldersgate  Street,  and  afterwards  in  Jewin  Street,  London, 
where  he  remained  almost  until  his  death  on  the  4th  of  April 
X743.  He  married  Elizabeth  Lurdner  (d.  1748),  by  whom  he  had 
one  son,  Nathanad,  and  two  daughters.  In  1720  Neal  published 
his  History  0/  New  En^nd,  which  obtained  for  its  author  the 
honorary  diegree  of  M.A.  from  Harvard  college.  He 
also  undertook  to  assist  Dr  John  Evans  in  writing  a  history  of 
Nonconformity.  Evans,  however,  died  in  1730,  and,  making 
use  of  his  papers  for  the  period  before  1640,  Neal  wrote  the 
whole  of  the  work  himself.  This  History  of  the  Puritans  deals 
with  the  time  between  the  Reformation  and  1689;  the  first 
volume  appearing  in  2732,  and  the  fourth  and  last  in  1738. 
The  first  volume  was  attacked  in  1733  ^o'  unfairness  and  in- 
accuracy by  Isaac  Maddoz,  afterwards  bishop  of  St  Asaph  and 
of  Worcester,  to  whom  Ned  replied  in  a  pamphlet,  A  Review  of 
Ike  prinapal  facts  objected  tain  the  fira  vUume  of  the  History  of 
the  Puritans;  and  the  remaining  volumes  by  Zachsiry  Grey 
(1688-X766),  to  whom  the  author  made  no  reply. 

The  History  of  the  Puritans  was  edited,  in  five  volumes,  by  Dr 
Joshua  Toulmin  (1740-1815),  who  added  a  life  of  Neal  in  1797. 
Thw  was  reprinted  in  1833,  and  an  edition  in  two  volumes  was 
published  in  New  York  in  1844. 

NBAU  DAVID  DALHOFF  (1838-  ),  American  artist,  was 
born  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  on  the  aoth  of  October  1838. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Munich,  under  Max. 
E.  Ainmiller,  whose  daughter  he  subsequently  married.  Later 
he  entered  the  studio  of  Piloty,  with  whom  he  remained  from 
1869  to  Z876.  His  picture,  "  The  First  Meeting  of  Mary  Stuart 
and  Rizrio,"  won  for  him  the  great  medal  of  the  Royal  Bavarian 
Academy  of  Art.  Beudcs  portraits  his  canvases  include  "  James 
Watt,"  a  large  historical  composition  shown  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  1874,  "  Chapd  of  the  Kings  at  Westminster  "  (coUec- 
tidn  of  F.  Cutting,  Boston)  and  "  Cromwell  visiting  Milton  " 
(Hurlbut  collection,  Cleveland,  Ohio). 

NBAtB,  EDWARD  VANSnTART  (18x0-1892),  English 
co-operator  and  Christian  Socialist,  was  bom  at  Bath  on  the 
2nd  of  April  x8io,  the  son  of  a  Buckinghamshire  clergyman. 
After  receiving  his  earlier  education  at  home  he  went  to  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.  In  X837  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's 
Inn.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Christian  Socialists  in  1850 
and  also  joined  the  council  of  the  Sodety  for  Promoting  Working 
Men's  Associations.  His  wealth  enabled  him  to  cany  out 
experiments  in  co-operation  on  a  larger  scale  than  had  been 
previously  attempted.  He  founded  the  first  co-operative  store 
in  Londota,  and  advanced  the  capital  for  two  builders'  associations, 
both  of  which  failed.  In  X85X,  though  strongly  opposed  by  other 
members  of  the  promoting  "  Council,"  he  started  on  his  own 
initiative  the  Central  Co-operative  Agency,  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  Co-operative  Wholoale  Society  of  a  later  day. 
The  failure  of  this  scheme,  together  with  that  of  the  operatives' 
cause  in  the  engineering  lock-out  of  1852  is  said  to  have  cost  him 
£40,000.  It  is  certain  that  until  in  later  life  he  inherited  the 
estate  of  Bisham  Abbey  in  Berkshire  he  was,  comparativdy 


speakizig,  a  poor  man.  He  was  dosdy  associated  with  the 
movement  which  resulted  in  the  Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies  Act  of  1876,  and  the  passing  of  the  Consolidation  Act  of 
X862  was  almost  entirely  due  to  his  efforts.  Besides  publishing 
pamphlets  on  co-operation  he  served  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee which  afterwards  devdoped  into  the  Central  Co-operative 
Board,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  North  of 
England  Co-operative  Wh<Jesale  Sodety  in  1863.  One  of  the 
founders  of  the  Cobden  mills  in  z866,  and  the  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Association  in  1867,  he  also  promoted  the  annual 
co-operative  congress,  afterwards  becoming  general  secretary 
of  the  Central  Board.  He  was  also  a  director  of  the  Co-operative 
Insurance  Company  and  a  member  of  the  Co-operative  News- 
paper Sodety  for  many  years.  He  visited  America  in  1875  with 
a  deputation  whose  object  was  to  open  up  a  direct  trade  between 
the  farmers  of  the  western  states  and  the  English  co-opermtive 
stores.  After  resigning  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  congress 
board  in  1891,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Oxford  Univer^ty 
branch  of  the  Christian  Social  Union.  He  died  on  the  x6th  of 
September  X892. 

NBALB,  JOHN  MASON  (x8x8-x866),  English  divine  and 
scholar,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  24th  of  January  x8i8,  and 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Here  he  was 
affected  by  the  Oxford  movement,  and  hdpcd  to  found  the 
Camden  (afterwards  the  Ecdesiolog^cal)  Sodety.  Though  he 
took  orders  in  X84X,  ill-health  prevented  his  settling  in  England 
till  1846,  when  he  became  warden  of  Sa(:kvflle  College,  an  alms- 
house at  East  Grinstead,  an  appointment  which  he  held  till  his 
death  on  the  6th  of  August  x866. 

Neale  was  strongly  high-church  in  his  sympathies,  and  bad  to 
endure  a  good  deal  of  opposition,  inducUng  a  fourteen  years' 
inhibition  by  his  bishop.  In  1855  he  founded  a  nursing  sisterhood 
named  St  Margaret's.  He  occupies  a  high  place  as  a  hymn- 
ologist,  but  prindpally  as  a  transUtor  of  ancient  and  medieval 
hymns,  the  best  known  being  probably  "  Brid  life  is  here  our 
portion,"  "To  thee,  O  dear,  dear  country,"  and  "Jerusalem, 
the  golden,"  which  are  induded  in  the  poem  of  Bernard  id 
Quny,  De  CotUemptu  Mundi,  translated  by  him  in  fuIL  He  also 
published  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Holy  Eastern 
Church  (X850,  3  vols.);  History  of  the  so<aUed  Jansemst  Church 
of  Holland  (1858);  Essays  on  Liiurgiology  and  Church  History 
(X863);  and  many  other  works.  • 

See  Life  by  ha  daupihter.  Mrs  Charies  Towie  (1Q07);  the  l/imew' 
by  hi«  fneno,  R.  F.  Ltttlcdale;  and  the  Letters  of  John  Mason  Naile 
(1910),  selected  and  edited  by  his  daughter.  For  a  complete  list  of 
Neale's  works  see  article  in  DicL  of  Nat,  Biog.  xl.  145. 

NEAMTZU  (Neamtu),  a  town  in  Rumania,  utuated  annoog 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Neamtsu,  an  affluent  of  the  Moldova.  Pop. 
(1900)  8578,  about  half  bdng  Jews.  Neamtzu  gives  its  name 
to  the  Department  of  which  Piatra  is  the  capital.  Lying  xs  m. 
S.  by  E.  of  Falticheni,  the  nearest  railway  station,  it  has  little 
trade.  Near  it  is  the  ruined  fortress  of  Neamtxu,  constructed 
eariy  in  the  X3th  century  by  the  Teutonic  knights  of  Aixlrew  II., 
king  of  Hungary,  in  order  to  rcpd  the  incursions  of  the 
Cumanians.  An  hour's  drive  to  the  west  of  the  town  is  the 
monastery  of  Neamtzu,  founded  in  the  X4th  century,  and  coa- 
taining  two  churches  and  many  andent  and  interesting  relics. 
Bdore  the  secularization  of  the  monastic  lands  in  X864,  it  was  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  important  of  the  Rumaiyan  monasteries. 
Baltzatesti,  xo  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Neamtzu,  is  locally  fanoous  for  its 
mineral  springs  and  baths. 

NEANDER,  JOACHIM  (x6so-x68o),  German  hymnwriter,  was 
bom  at  Bremen.  The  family  name,  originally  Neumann,  had, 
accordmg  to  the  prevailing  fashion  a  century  earh'er,  been 
Gracdzed  as  Neander.  After  studying  at  Hddelbcrg  and 
Frankfort,  where  he  formed  friendships  with  Friedrich  Spanheim 
(t632-x70x)  and  Philipp  Jakob  Spener  (t635-i705),  he  settled 
at  DOssddorf  as  rector  of  the  Latin  school  in  connexion  with 
the  Rdormed  Church.  In  X676  he  incurred  church  censare 
for  abstaining  and  indudng  others  to  abstain  from  joining 
in  the  cdebration  of  the  communion.  It  was  during  the  term  ol 
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IRuhcnolSl  Man ia'9  church.  In  Ihc  ume  ycu  he  publiibcd 
Ok  Sniatuder  tod  Danitialmm,  x  aillectioD  oF  ;i  hyrau. 
Hi  iliicb  many  ut  itiU  in  UM.  He  died  on  the  jtit  o(  Mijr 
lib.  The  Nesndenbil,  iwu  DUueldoif,  uket  Id  wmt  from 
liim.    For  hh  pUce  in  hymnoloiy  tee  Hwta. 

Sr  I,  F.  Ikn.  JtacUm  HuadiT,  Hin  LOn  nai  idm  Utia 
(l«8d), 

RBUVBB,  JOHim  ADODST  WILHELM  (i7g9-igta), 
Ctnnu  tbeologiui  uid  church  historian,  wu  born  ii  GHtiofen 
DO  the  i;ib<i(  Jiniury  17S9-  Hii  (ithcr,  Emmuuel  Uendel, 
iA  uid  to  have  been  a  Jewish  pcdiar,  but  Augusl  adopted  the 
ume  of  Neinder  on  hii  hapliun  u  ■  Christian.  While  itill 
•try  youDg,  he  removed  with  his  mother  to  Hamburg.  Tliere, 
u  throughoul  kllct  the  eimptidly  of  bis  personal  appearance 
ud  iIk  oddity  of  hit  muinen  attracted  notice,  but  iiill  more, 
bis  pial  lEdustry  and  mental  povei.  From  the  gtammai-school 
(jDhinncum)  be  paued  to  the  gymcaiium,  wheie  the  study  of 
PUip  apfiein  eiperiaJly  to  have  engrossed  bim.  Considerable 
initial  altacha  to  bis  early  companionship  with  Wilhelm 

Kill  Aucutt  Vambagen  von  Eue  and  the  poet  Adelbert  von 

Biptited  oti  the  ijth  of  February  rSoA.  in  the  tame  year 
Ktandei  went  to  Halle  to  study  divinity.  Here  Scblelemiacber 
*u  then  lecturing.  Neanderfoundinhimthcvery  impulse  which 
he  nttded,  while  Schldermacber  found  a  pupil  of  thoroughly 
OMigciuil  Feeling,  and  one  destined  to  carry  out  his  views  in  a 

ajable  of  imparling  to  them.  But  before  the  year  had  closed 
the  events  of  the  Fnuica-Pruwiaii  War  compelled  bit  removal 
lo  Gottingeo.  Tliere  he  continued  his  studies  with  ardout. 
Hide  himself  yet  more  master  of  Plato  and  Plutarch,  and 
becune  e^iedally  advanced  in  theology  under  the  venerable 
~  -  -  \  UlSl-ttii).  The  impulse  communicated  by 
er  WIS  confirmed  by  Planck,  and  he  seems  now 
to  bive  realised  that  the  origiiial  investigation  ol  Christian 
liiitory  was  lo  form  the  great  work  of  his  life. 

Hiving  finished  his  university  course,  be  relumed  (0  Himburt, 
uid  puied  bis  eiaminalion  for  the  Cbristitn  miniMry.  After 
IB  bicrvil  of  about  eighteen  months,  however,  he  d^nitlvety 
beiDok  bimscU  to  IB  academic  career,  "  habilitating "  In 
Heidelberg,  where  two  vacancies  had  occurred  in  tbe  theolo^cal 


Ki'clu.  and  in  iSj7 


rnixliAcd  and  carried  out  [be  principles  of  hit  nusier.  Cboncter- 
i^cicdtly  meditalivei  be  rested  with  a  secure  FoDEinE  on  the  great 
4-cn[r?riruths of  Christianity, and  recognircd  stronEly  IhcireueDtlal 
ts  and  hamiony.  Alive  to  Ihectaimiofcriliciiiii,  be  no 
luerted  the  rights  of  Christian  fcclinc.  "  Wilhoul  It," 
dlyuyi,  '■  then  can  be  no  ibeotogy;  it  con  only  thrive 
—  Dfa  Kul  conietrated  10  CocT*    This  eiplaioi  bii 


Hec 


aprofesso 
ithot  by  II 


publialionof  his  monograph  Ober  dtn  Kai 
Itiulle.  The  fresh  insight  into  the  history  of  the  church 
cviofed  by  this  work  at  once  drew  alteolion  lo  its  author,  and 
(ten  befoR  be  had  tetminated  the  first  year  of  his  academical 
Ubcufs  at  Heidelberg,  be  was  called  to  Berlin,  where  be  was 
appointed  pmlesMt  oF  theology. 

tc  tbe  year  foUowing  his  appointment  he  published  a  second 
raoaognphCerHe^igi  AenukoriftiiidieiiiZeilsJUr  (Berlin,  iSij), 
ud  then  in  1818  bis  work  on  Gnosticism  {Ctiu/iicb  En/nuteJuiig 
ia  tanitlimtltn  puiliickeii  SysUnu).  A  still  more  eilended 
in  etibonte  moDojriph  than  either  ol  tbe  preceding  followed 
in  iSij.  Dir  BtUiii  Jelanna  ChryioilmiH  und  die  Kircki. 
itirmjtri  da  Oriatti  in  daien  ZciiaUo',  and  again,  la  r3t4, 
anotberoaTertuUianUnliowtlilw).  He  had  in  the  meantime, 
however,  begun  his  great  work,  to  which  these  several  eSotti 
were  only  preparatory  studies.  The  first  volume  of  hii 
Al![rmii*i  Cttchidtti  der  tkrUllitini  BtlipM  uiJ  Kirck, 
cmbradog  tbe  history  of  tbe  first  three  centuries,  made  iti 
appearance  ia  1815.  Tbe  others  followed  al  intervals—lbe 
filtb.  which  appeared  In  1841,  bringing  down  tbe  r 
10  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  VUI.  A  posthumous 
edited  by  C.  F.  T.  Schneider  in  1S51,  carried  it  on  to  th 
of  tbe  council  of  Basel.  Besides  this  great' work  be  p 
in  ig]i  his  Gackiclilt  ia  PfanBat  mid  Uilaut  itr  ehrultidm 


Ldm  Ja»  CkriUi,  in  seiium 
uitd  iriner  gfuhiehtichai   £n(. 

d  forth  by  the  e>mous  Life  of  David  Strauss. 

ill  these  be  published  DtntuiUditttiltn  au  dtr 


iinly  of  a  practical,  eiegetical  am 
cd  OD  the  i^tb  of  July  iSso,  worn 


iicki  Vml 


lectures,  appeared  (1856- 
\,Ui,UTyoSDi>,mal.ThiQ- 
in  qiirit  and  execution,  whicb 


I  '8S7. 


'.k  HiM 


■■  Peclui 


iTJui^'J:. 


I  (/lUfn<c<«  Ctickiibi  ia  cJbiiUictn  Rtlition 
ihe  graiesl  manuiiieni  ol  hii  genius.    In  Ihii 
everywhere  to  understand  what  mi 
the  pnncipal  figurei  of  ecclesiastical 


>>.i— that  Chriniaiui 


•idor.7'JjL 


.  SLngk  dtffiiiuLjc  fann  "  ^Ollo  E'licidcrcr,  Datiopmail  of  Thfeloiy, 
I.  iBo).  Several  of  his  bnoki  have  puwt  into  new  and  revised 
'jiiions  and  have  been  translated  Into  English.     Among  Ihrse 

'<iiip0H  atid  Chvdt,  tnrblaled  1^  ].  Torrey  (iB50-E8sA}t  Hiitorj 
f  lit  Pluaiit  a'li  Tnini*t  'f  f"  Chonli  h  At  ApuiOi.by  i.e. 
Jvbnd  (iBji):  Jxfua  and  tii  Cit^clin.  by  G.  V.  Cos  (1S50I; 
L./e  of  /riKi,  by  I.  M'aintock  and  C.  E.  Blumdnihal  (1848)1  and 
\(!mariiilt  of  CirulUui  Lift  <•>  tb  £vly  and  iliddli  Aia.  by  1.  H 
iyland  {l8s»). 

See  O.  C.  Krabbc,  Atiml  Nandrr  Wii).  and  a  pijier  by  C.  F. 
<lirig  (1S00-1861)  in  the  Slfd.  M.  Kril.  for  iSji:  iTl.  Jacobi, 
E,i>.«n.aiBi  en  AHfust  A'taBifcr  (iSSj):  Philipp  ScW,  EriuM- 
>nKnM7'aiidir<l8B6):AdaIphHsniack.Aefriiii/^v(iul^niwfir 
isSt):  A.  F.  J.  Wiej-nd,  Kcofidai  Lihin  {1BB9):  L,  T.  Schulic. 

■(1894).  a.Henoe-Moucli.Knilmeytlifddit.andP.Scbalf.CmiwBy.- 
lu  iJnittriilia  lai  Thiabi)  (1857). 


,    The  bones  fou 


a  type  c( 


onlyc 


illection,  Elberfetd.  Tbe  crarduin,  pronounced  by  Hui 
the  most  ape-like  yet  discovered,  was  remarkable  I 
ormous  superciliary  ridges.  ProFessot  Virchow  and 
ntended  that  the  remarkable  shipe  was  pathological  or  1 
ofthe  individual.  The  subs. 


n.  have  hell 


.Blmo 
altheNcai 


icephalic 

d  of  tides  In  nhich  the  high-water  mark 
ng  the  leael  dlflerence  in  level  hclween 
iposed  to  "spring  tides"  (sec  TmE). 
rigin.  It  appears  in  O.  Eng.i-a  nip^d, 
ieeiptessionyc'/*S5n(«  >rfp,  "  without 
.  raaypossihly  be  connected  with  "nip," 
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NEARCHUS,  one  of  the  officers  in  the  army  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  A  native  of  Crete,  he  settled  at  AmphipoUs.in  Macedonia. 
In  325,  when  Alexander  descended  the  Indus  to  the  sea,  he 
ordered  Nearchus  to  conduct  the  fleet  to  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  success  with  which  Nearchus  accomplished  this 
arduous  enterprise  led  to  his  selection  by  Alexander  for  the  more 
difficult  task  of  circumnavigating  Arabia  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  But  this  project  was  cut 
short  by  the  illness  and  death  of  the  king  (323).  In  the  troubles 
that  followed  Nearchus  attached  himself  to  Antigonus,  under 
whom  he  held  the  government  of  his  old  provinces  of  Lycia  and 
Pamphylia,  and  probably  therefore  shared  in  the  downfall  (301) 
of  that  monarch. 

He  wrote  a  detailed  narrative  of  his  expedition,  of  which  a  full 
abstract  was  embodied  by  Arrian  in  his  Indiea — one  of  the  most 
interesting  geographical  treatises  of  antiquity. 

The  text,  with  copious' seographical  notes,  is  (Mibliahed  in  C. 


Mailer's  Ceorrapki  Grout  MtnareSt  L  (1856) ;  on  the  topwiaphv 
\V.  Tomaichek,  "  Topographiache  ErlAutcrung  der  Kasteniahrt 
Nearchs  vom  Indus  bis  sum  buphrat*'  in  SUxunisherichte  der  K.  K. 
Acad,  der  Wissenschaftem,  cxxi.  (Vienna.  1890).  See  also  E.  H. 
^^n\nxrytAnc%entG«oirapky,  L  ch.  13 ;  and  Albxandbr  thi^Grbat. 
Ancient  authorities. — ^Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  19.  31;  vii.  4,'i9«  so,  35; 
Plutarch,  Alexander^  10,  68.  75;  Strabo  xv.  pp.  731,  735;  Dipd.  Sic. 
xviL  104;  Justin  xiiL  4. 

NEATH  (Welsh,  CasteU-Nidd),  a  municipal  and  contributory 
parliamentary  borough,  seaport  and  market-town  of  Ghunorgan- 
shire,  south  Wales,  prettily  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Neath  or  N£dd,  on  the  Great  Western  and  the  Rhondda  and 
Swansea  Bay  railways,  7}  m..£.N.E.  of  Swansea  and  183}  m. 
by  rail  from  London,  via  Badminton.  The  Neath  and  Brecon 
railway  has  a  terminus  in  the  town.  Pop.  (1901)  13,720.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  parish  church  of  St  Thomas  (restored 
Z874),  the  church  of  St  David  (1866),  a  koman  Catholic 
church,  and  Baptist,  Calvinistic,  Methodist,  O>ngregational 
and  Wcsleyan  chapels;  the  intermediate  and  technical  schools 
(1895),  Davies's  endowed  (elementary)  school  (1789),  the  Gwyn 
Hall  (i888>,  the  town  hall,  with  corn  exchange  in  the  basement 
storey,  and  the  market-house.  According  to  tradition  Icstyn- 
ap-Gwrgan,  the  last  prince  of  Glamorgan,  had  a  residence 
somewhere  near  the  present  town,  but  Fitzhamon,  on  his  con- 
quest of  Glamorgan,  gave  the  district  between  the  Neath  and 
the  Taw2  to  Richard  de  Granaville  (ancestor  of  the  Granvilles, 
marquesses  of  Bath),  who  built  on  the  west  banks  of  the  Neath 
first  a  castle  and  then  in  1 1 29  a  Cistercian  abbey,  to  whose  monks 
he  later  gave  all  his  possessions  in  the  district.  All  traces  of 
this  castle  have  disappeared.  Another  castle,  built  in  the  same 
century,  on  the  east  bank,  was  held  direct  by  the  lords  of 
Glamorgan,  as  the  westernmost  outpost  of  their  lordship.  It  was 
frequently  attacked  by  the  Welsh,  notably  in  1231  when  it  was 
taken,  and  the  town  demolished  by  Llewelyn  ab  lorwerth.  The 
portcullis  gate  and  a  tower  are  all  that  remain  of  it;  of  the  abbey 
which  was  at  one  time  the  finest  in  Wales,  there  still  exist  the 
external  walls,  with  parts  of  the  chapel,  vaulted  chapter-house, 
refectory  and  abbot's  house.  This  abbey  was  the  ^)ot  where 
Edward  II.  found  shelter  after  his  escape  from  Caerphilly.  At 
the  dissolution  the  abbey  and  the  manor  of  Cadoxton  (part  of 
its  possessions)  were  sold  to  Sir  Richard  Williams  or  CromwelL 
Its  cartulary  has  been  lost.  Copper  smelting  has  been  carried  on 
in  or  near  the  town  since  1584  when  the  Mines  Royal  Society  set 
up  works  at  Neath  Abbey;  the  industry  attained  huge  propor- 
tions a  century  later  under  Sir  Humphrey  Mackworth,  who  from 
1695  carried  on  copper  and  lead  smelting  at  MeUncrythan. 
Besides  its  copper  works  the  town  at  present  possesses  extensive 
tinplate,  steel  and  galvanized  sheet  works  as  well  as  iron  and 
brass  foundries,  steam-engine  factories,  brick  and  tile  works, 
engineering  works,  flannel  factories  and  chemical  works.  In 
the  neighbourhood  there  are  numerous  large  collieries,  and  coal 
Is  shipped  from  wharves  on  the  riverside,  vessels  of  300  or  400 
tons  being  able  to  reach  the  quays  at  high  tide.  The  Neath 
Canal,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Vale  of  Neath  to  Briton  Ferry 
(13  m.)  passes  through  the  town,  which  is  also  connected  with 
Swansea  by  another  canal.    There  is  a  large  export  trade  in  coali 


copper,  iron  and  tin,  mostly  shipped  from  nieghbouring  ports, 
while  the  principal  imports  are  timber  and  general  merchandise. 
Neath  is  included  in  the  Swansea  parUamentary  district  of 
boroughs. 

The  town  perhaps  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nidus  or 
Nidum  of  the  Romans  on  the  Julia  Marilima  from  which  a  vidnal 
road  branched  off  here  for  Brecon.  No  traces  of  Roman  anti- 
quities, however,  have  been  found.  Neath  b  a  borough  by 
prescription  and  received  its  first  charter  about  the  middle  of 
the  1 2th  century  from  William,  earl  of  Gbucestcr,  who  granted 
its  burgesses  the  same  customs  as  those  of  Cardiff.  Other  charters 
were  granted  to  it  by  successive  lords  of  Glamorgan  in  x  290, 1346, 
>359>  X397>  X421  and  1423.  By  the  first  of  these  (1290)  the  town 
was  granted  a  fair  on  St  Margaret's  Day  (July  20)  and  as  the 
abbey  had  extensive  sheep  walks  the  trade  in  wool  was  consider- 
able. In  1685  James  IL  granted  a  charter,  which,  however, 
was  not  acted  upon  except  for  a  short  time. 

NBBO,  or  Nabu  ("  the  prodaimer  ")t  the  name  of  one  of  the 
chief  gods  of  the  Babylonian  pantheon,  the  main  teat  of  whose 
worship  was  at  Boisippa—opposite  the  city  of  Babyk)n.  It  is 
due  to  the  cbse  assodatwn  of  Borsippa  with  Babyk>n  after 
the  period  when  Babylon  became  the  centre  of  the  Babylonian 
empire  that  the  cult  of  Nebo  retained  a  prominence  only  some 
degrees  less  than  that  of  Marduk.  The  amicable  relationship 
between  the  two  was  expressed  by  making  Nebo  the  son  of 
Marduk.  In  this  case  the  expression  of  the  relationship  in  this 
form  was  intended  to  symbolize  the  superiority  of  Marduk, 
different,  therefore,  from  the  view  involved  in  making  Marduk 
the  son  of  Ea  (f.v.),  which  meant  that  the  prerogatives  of  Ea 
were  transferred  to  Marduk  by  the  priests  of  Babylon. 

Borsippa  became  in  the  course  of  time  so  completely  a  mere 
adjunct  to  Babylon  that  one  might  fairly  have  expected  the 
Nebo  cult  to  have  been  entirely  absorbed  by  that  of  Maiduk. 
Since  that  did  not  happen,  the  legitimate  inference  is  that 
other  deterrent  factors  were  at  play.  One  of  these  factors  was 
the  position  that  Nebo  had  acquired  as  the  "  god  of  wisdom  " 
to  whom  more  particularly  the  introduction  of  writing  was 
ascribed.  He  takes  his  pUce,  therefore,  by  the  side  of  Ea  as 
a  cultural  deity.  The  wisdom  associated  with  him  bad  largely 
to  do  with  the  interpretation  of  the  movements  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  priests  of  Nebo  at  an  early  age  must  have  acquired 
widespread  fame  as  astrologers.  Assuming  now,  for  which 
there  is  a  reasonable  amount  of  confirmatory  evidence,  that  the 
priestly  school  of  Nebo  had  acquired  a  commanding  position 
before  Babylon  raise  to  political  imporunce  we  can  understand 
why  the  worshippers  of  Marduk  persisted  in  paying  homage  to 
Nebo,  and  found  a  means  of  doing  so  without  ^wering  the 
dignity  and  standing  of  their  own  god.  If  Assur-bani-pal,  the 
king  of  Assyria  (668-626  b.c.)»  in  the  subscripts  to  the  copies 
of  Babylonian  literary  tablets  invokes  as  he  invariably  docs 
Nebo  and  his  consort  Tashmit  as  the  gods  of  writing  to  whom 
all  wisdom  is  traced,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  in  so  doing  he  was 
following  andent  tradition  and  that  the  priests  of  Marduk 
likewise  were  dependent  upon  the  school  at  Borsippa  for  their 
knowledge  and  wisdom. 

Nebo  is  therefore  an  older  god  than  Marduk  in  the  sense 
that  his  specific  prerogative  as  the  god  of  wisdom  was  too  firmly 
recognized  when  Marduk  became  the  head  of  the  Babylonian 
pantheon  to  be  set  aside.  «  ' 

The  temple  school  at  Borsippa  continued  to  flourish  until 
the  end  of  the  neo-Babylonian  empire,  and  school  texts  of 
various  contents,  dated  in  the  rdgns  of  Artaxerxes,  Cambyses 
and  Darius,  furodsh  the  evidence  that  the  schod  survived  even 
the  conquest  of  Babylonia  by  Cyprus  (538  B.C.).  The  ori^nal 
character  of  Nebo  can  no  longer  be  determined  with  any  degree 
of  definiteness.  He  may  haiw  been  a  solar  ddty,  but  there  are 
also  decided  indications  which  point  to  his  bdng  a  waler-ddty" 
like  Ea.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  if  he  shows  the  traiu  of  a 
folar  deity,  this  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  ndghbouring 
Marduk  cult,  just  as  in  return  Marduk  takes  on  attributes  that 
belong  of  right  to  Nebo.  Thus,  as  the  god  of  writing,  Nebo 
has  charge  of  the  tables  of  fate  on  which  he  inxribes  the  uidcs 
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ofmenuiddecidcfwliattheirlotistobci.  If  in  the  systematized 
religiotts  system,  Marduk  appears  as  the  arbiter  of  human 
fates,  the  oondusion  is  warranted  that  Marduk  is  here  imbued 
with  the  anthmity  which  originally  was  in  the  hands  of  his  son. 
A  reconciliation  between  the  rival  daims  was  effected  by  con- 
tinuing Nebo  in  the  r61e  of  scribe,  but  as  writing  at  the  dictation 
of  the  gods,  thus  recording  what  the  divine  assembly,  gathered 
in  the  "  chamber  of  fates  "  (known  as  Ubshu  Kinakku)  within 
the  predncts  of  £-SaggiLi — Marduk's  temple  at  Babylon— under 
the  presidency  of  Marduk,  had  decided. 

Nebo  also  does  homage  to  his  father  by  paying  him  an  annual 
visit  during  the  New  Year  celebration,  when  the  god  was  solenmly 
carried  across  to  Babylon,  and  in  return  Marduk  accompanied 
his  son  part  way  back  to  his  shrine  at  Borsippa.  Within  E- 
Saggila,  Nebo  had  a  sanctuary  known,  as  was  his  chief  temple 
at  Borsippa,  as  £-Zida,  "  the  legitimate  {or  *  firm  *)  house,"  and 
the  dose  bond  existing  between  father  and  son  was  emphasized 
by  providing  for  Marduk  within  theprednct  of  E-2Sda,  a  sanctuary 
which  b(He  the  same  name,  E-Saggila,  "  the  lofty  house,"  as 
Marduk's  temple  at  Babylon.  The  kings,  and  more  particularly 
those  of  the  neo-Babyk>nian  dynasty,  devote  themselves  assidu- 
ously to  the  worship  and  embellishment  of  both  £-Saggila  and 
E-Zida.  In  their  inscriptions  Marduk  and  Nebo  are  invoked 
together  and  the  names  of  the  two  temples  constantly  placed 
side  by  side.  The  symbols  of  the  tlvo  gods  are  similarly  combined. 
On  boundary  stones  and  cylinders,  when  Marduk's  symbol— ~ 
the  hmce— is  depicted,  Ncbo's  sjrmbol— the  stylus— is  generally 
found  adjacent.  The  dragon,  though  of  right  bdonging  to 
Marduk  (q.v.),  as  the  conqueror  of  Tlamat,  also  becomes  the 
symbol  of  Nebo,  and  similarly  in  other  respects  the  two  form 
a  dose  partner^p.  Such  is  the  relation  between  the  two 
that  occasionally,  as  in  the  official  reports  of  astrologers  and 
in  oftdal  letters,  Nebo  is  even  mentioned  before  Marduk  without 
fear  of  thereby  offending  the  pride  of  the  pricstiTof  Marduk. 

Id  Assyria  the  Nebo  cult  likewise  enjoyed  great  popularity, 
and  there  is  a  record  of  one  Assyrian  ruler  who  made  Nebo  his 
spedfic  ddty  and  called  upon  his  subjects  to  put  their  whole  trust 
in  him.  One  may  discern,  indeed,  a  tendency  in  Assyria  to  take 
advantage  of  the  almost  equal  plane  on  which  Nebo  stands 
with  Marduk  in  Babylonia,  to  play  off  Nebo  as  it  were  against 
Marduk.  The  Assyrian  kings  in  this  way,  by  glorifying  at 
times  Nebo  at  the  expense  of  Marduk,  paid  thdr  debt  of  homage 
to  the  south  without  any  risk  of  lowering  the  grade  of  their 
own  diief  ddty  Assur.  Marduk  was  in  a  measure  Assur's  rival. 
This  was  ix>t  the  case,  however,  with  Nebo,  and  they  accordingly 
showed  a  desire  to  regard  Nebo  rather  than  Marduk  as  the 
characteristic  representative  of  the  southern  pantheon.  In  the 
astral-theological  system  Nebo  was  identified  with  the  planet 
Mercury.  His  consort,  known  as  Tashmit,  plays  no  independent 
part,  and  is  rardy  invoked  except  in  connexion  with  Nebo. 

Sec  also  Babylon,  Boisippa,  Babylonian  and  Assyrian. 

RfLIGION.  (M.  J  A.) 

NEBRASKA,  a  sUte  just  N.  of  the  centre  of  the  U.S.A.,  Ijdng 
approximatdy  between  40"  and  43*  N.  and  between  18°  18'  W., 
and  27**  W.  from  Washington.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  South 
Dakou,  on  the  E.  by  Iowa  and  a  comer  of  Missouri,  on  the 
S.  by  Kansas,  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  a  corner  of  Colorado,  and 
00  the  W.  by  Wyoming.  The  Missouri  river  extends  along  the 
eastern  and  norUr-eastem  border.  The  extreme  length  of  the 
state  is  about  430  m.,  and  extreme  breadth  about  310  m.  The 
area  b  77,520  sq.  m.,  of  which  712  are  water  surface. 

Physical  Featmret.—'Tht  state  lies  partly  in  the  physiographic 
province  of  the  Great  Plains  (coverinff  more  than  four-fifths  oi  its 
area)  and  partly  in  that  of  the  Prairie  Plains,  and  slopes  gently  from 
the  N.W.  to  the  S.E.  The  altitudes  of  extreme  geographical  points 
are  as  follows:  Rub,  in  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  state.  842  ft.;  Dakota 
dry,  ia  the  N.E.,  1102;  Benkdman,  in  the  S.W.  in  Dundy  county. 
2968;  Kimball,  in  the  S.W.  in  Kimball  County,  ^697:  Harrison,  m 
the  N.W.  comer.  4849  ft.  There  are  three  physiographic  sub- 
diviaons:  the  foot-nilis  (and  Bad  Lands),  the  sand-niUs  and  the 
prairic^-all  three  being  portions  of  three  great  corresponding  regions 
ci  the  Great  Plains  and  Prairie  Plains  provinces. 

The  western  portion  of  the  state  lies  in  the  foot-hiUs  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  system,  and  b  much  rougher  than  western  Kansas.  The 
sorfaoe  of  wcatem  Nebraska  b  chanctcrixed  by  high,  barren  Uble- 


lands,  broken  by  canyons,  dottecf  with  buMes,  and  dominated  by 
some  bold  and  lofty  ridges.  Pine  Ridge,  a  picturesque  escarpment 
of  the  Great  Plains,  cuts  across  the  Nlw.  comer  of  Nebraska  from 
Wyoming  into  South  Dakota.  A  ridge  of  low  hills  and  bluffs,  often 
precipitous,  marked  by  buttes  and  deeply  cut  in  places  by  caflons,  it  is 
the  most  striking  surface  feature  of  the  state.  The  altitude  in  thb 
region  varies  from  3500  to  5000  ft.  In  the  fork  of  the  North  and 
South  Platte  are  the  Wild  Cat  Mountains  with  contours  rbing  to 
5300  ft.,  in  which  Wild  Cat  Mountain,  long  reported  as  the  highest 
point  in  the  state,  attains  5038  ft.,  Hogback  Mountain  5082  ft.,  and 
various  other  hills — Gabe  Rock  (v)o6).  Big  Horn  Mountain  (4718), 
Coliseum  Rock  (5050),  ScotU  Bluff  (466a)  &c.— rise  to  heights  of 
4500  to  5000  ft.  In  the  extreme  N.W.  the  White  river  and  Hat 
Creek  have  carved  canyons  in  deep  lacustrine  depoats,  creating 
fantastic  cliffs  and  buttes,  bare  of  vegetation,  gashed  with  drainage 
channeb.  and  baked  by  the  sun.  The  buttes-r— bare,  pyramidal  or 
conical,  flat*toppcd.  precipitous  hills,  and  often  fantastic,  towering 
pinnacles — are  rather  widely  dbtributed  through  the  foot-hifl 
region.  They  are  never  more  than  600  to  looo  ft.  above  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Nature  b  not  grand  in  any  part  of  Nebraska, 
but  the  Bad  Lands  are  imposing,  and  in  the  wooded  foot-hills  there 
b  an  abundance  of  bold  and  attractive  scenery,  particuUrly  in  Sioux 
county,  and  in  Cherry  county  around  Valentine  and  on  the  canyon  oi 
the  Snake  river.  East  of  the  Bad  Lands  b  the  sand-hill  region,  which 
includes  an  area  of  possibly  2O/)0O  sq.  m.   The  sand-hilts  proper  arc 


one  above  another,  like  minbture  mountains,  and  are  200  to  300  ft. 
high;  but  in  general  they  are  very  low  C^S-'SO  ft.  high)  and  are 
scattered  over  a  plain.  Their  present  contours  are  wholly  the  result 
of  wind  action.  Save  in  rare  instances,  however,  they  have  long 
ceased  to  be  shifting  dunes;  for,  with  the  cessation  of  prairie  fires 
and  the  increase  of  settlement,  they  have  become  well  grassed  <  ver 
and  stable;  although  sand-draws,  and  even  ooiasional  blow-outs" 
scooped  by  the  winds  in  the  summits  or  sides  of  the  hills  are  still 
characteristic  bndmarks.  All  about  and  inter-penetrating  the  foot- 
hill and  sand-hill  regions  are  the  prairies,  which  include  three-fourths 
of  the  state.  They  are  sometimes  characteristically  flat  over  wide 
areas,. but  are  usually  gently  rolling.  Stream  valleys  and  bottom 
lands  are  the  conspicuous  modifying  feature  of  the  prairie  region ; 
but  in  general,  owing  to  the  gentle  slope  of  the  streams  and  the  great 
breadth  of  the  plams,  erosion  has  oeen  slight;  and  indeeo  the 
streams;  overloaded  in  seasonal  freshets,  are  building  up  their 
valley  floors.  The  water-partings  are  characteristically  level 
upbnds,  often  with  shallow  depressions,  once  lakes,  and  some  of  them 
still  so'.  The  valleys  of  the  greatest  streams  are  hu^  shallow  troughs. 
The  valley  floor  of  the  North  Platte  in  the  foot-hills,  the  flood-plain 
of  an  older  river,  is  in  places  700  ft.  or  more  below  the  bounding 
tableland,  and  10  to  l^  m.  wide;  the  present  flood-pbin  being  from 
I  to  4  m.  in  width.  Hundreds  of  small  tributaries  to  the  greater 
streams  (especblly  along  the  Republican  and  the  Logan)  complicate 
and  beautiw  the  landscape.  No  farming  country  is  richer  in  quiet 
and  diversified  scenic  charm  than  the  prairies  of  the  eastern  half  of 
the  state.  The  Missouri  is  noteworthy  for  high  bluffs  cut  by  ravines, 
which  border  it  almost  continuously  on  at  least  one  side.  In  the  foot- 
hills there  are  typical  canyons,  as  along  the  Platte  forks,  and  in  the 
northern  edge  of  the  sand-hills.  Those  of  the  upper  Republican  are 
the  largest,  those  of  the  Bad  Lands  arc  the  most  peculiar;  and  the 
Niobrara  tributary  system  is  the  most  developed. 

Rivers. — The  Missouri  skirts  the  eastern  border  for  perhaps  500  m. 
It  b  not  navigated,  and  save  at  Sioux  City  and  Omaha  serves 
practically  no  economic  purposes,  irrigation  being  unnecessary  in  the 
counties  on  which  it  borocrs.  Its  bluffs,  cut  for  the  most  part  in  the 
loess  but  at  places  in  the  rock,  are  frequently  from  100  to  300  ft. 
high.  At  Vermilion,  South  Dakota,  its  alluvial  plain,  1131  ft.  above 
the  sea,  b  330  ft  above  the  mouth  of  the  Nemaha.  The  current  b 
always  rapid  and  heavily  loaded  with  sediment,*  and  its  axb  is 
forever  shifting.  Large  areas  of  soil  are  thus  shifted  back  and  forth 
between  Nebraska  and  the  bordering  states,  to  the  encouragement 
of  border  Uwlessness  and  uncertainty  of  titles;  some  portions  £.  of 
the  thread  and  apparently  well  within  Iowa  remain  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Nebraska,  or  vice  versa;  and  Yankton  has  been 
seriously  threatened  with  a  sudden  transfer  from  the  South  Dakota 
to  the  Nebraska  side.  The  PUtte  system  is  also  heavily  loaded  with 
sediment  in  Nebraska.  The  North  and  South  forks  both  nse  in 
Colorado;  each,  especblly  the  btter.  has  a  rapid  primary  descent, 
and  a  very  gradual  fall  down  the  foot-hilb  of  the  Great  Pbins.* 
Across  Nebraska  it  maintains  a  remarkably  straight  course  and  an 
extraordinarily  even  gradient  (about  6  ft.  per  mile).  In  the  spnng 
freshets  it  b  a  magnificent  stream,  but  in  summer  its  volume  greatly 
shrinks,  and  it  is  normally  a  broad,  shallow,  sluggish,  stream,  flowing 
through  interiacing  channels  among  the  sand-bars  it  heaps  athwart 
its  course.   The  underflow  is  probably  much  greater  than  the  summer 


52  grains  per  gallon  at  low  water,  404  at  high, 
forth  Pbtte  falls  3700  ft.  in  510  m.^  the  South,  7200  ft. 
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427  m..  above  their  junction;  the  btter  falling  2692  ft.  m  308  m 
after  leaving  its  canyon  in  the  Rockies. 
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«iirfiBe flov la volHine.  TheLoopiyitaiibRntflBbferorttKC-^. 
dip.ol  iupanlbl  laden,  wMck  on  joiiwd  the  Plitu  •qxinul]^. 


tixi  Siiaiic.  in  modified  by  atHora.    Thij  .ymiciD  ii  lU^  Double 

While  river,  heading  on  Pine  Ridge,  falU  iioo  (t.  in  »  m.    Some 

•UKl-bilb  there  are  ■  few  that  dinppsr  by  nnkiiig  or  cvapontion. 

Svfaet  WotfT.— SwuDpa  and  i»ci,  aput  fnnn  purely  (vnporuy 

WHtber  pondit  an  connnrd  to  a  lew  mtricied  nEiona  of  the 

MiwHiri  river  bottoma  and  the  pnjciei  of  the  S.E.  Then  an  aBne 

cut^fltoroibovEaknaioag  the  Minouri,  and  many  bkdeta  onran- 
ally  web  an  ecanetn]  ikHK  the  Plane,  Elkhom.  Bi(  Blue  and  other 
riven.  Scott  ot  lakei  an  acattcnd  about  ibe  htacd  a(  itreann 
liiiiw  in  ibc  land-hilli.  eipedilly,  ia  Otary  county.   Some  ol  Ibem 

faiUh  wheie  they  form  coniidenble  itnanu.  They  often  Boa  with 
[oree  and  an  Imawn  locally  Irani  thla  peaJlarlty  >a  "  ulenin  " 
iprin^  or  nmetiiDei,  fnun  thla  and  th«r  [aife  iia»ai  "  mound" 
4iHn(B.  The  Btau  uh-batcliety  ii  «i  aprinfti  at  South  Bendi  at 
Long  Pine  iprinBe  of  large  flow  wpply  the  town  and  railway  ibopa 
viIhwats.andiedtotheeatabliibnKatlienof  Chautauqua  fnuBOL 
UnJirpnni  ICalrr,— The  aiMslled  UDwia(;.iKlla  an  neodlar. 
They  occur  over  much  U  the  Mate,  but  moat  Inqunlly  S.  al  the 
Platte,  and  an  evideatly  Kudtive  to  baniBettic  coBditioaai  ■Iter' 


Platte,  and  an  evideatly  Kudtive  to  baniBettic  coBditloaai  ■Iter' 
natety  "  blowinf  "  or  ''tucUBg  ~  aa  theie  vary;  ao  that.  M  eold 
ireatbcr  water^pea  may  be  frocen  Itioor  nore  feet  belov  thenrface 
of  the  muad.  Atmoaphcric  pmam  ii  pnhably  the  priadpoJ  cauie 
cf  thdr  aciioo:  tbey  or  tlHcfaR  tened  "weather  weOa"  In 


lylneaha. 


ly  o(  gnuiid  water.    WeH-deptha  vary  fram  IS  to  M  It.  in  the 
m  vaUeyi  and  Inm  JO  to  31  ft.  on  the  loen  prainea  to  100.400  ft. 
*  ^MtHn  foot-hiU  Rgioii  and  iwlaled  pniric  areas.    ArteiLan 
available  in  many  pane  oi  tbe  itale.   At  Nlobian,  in 
KKH  county,  a  well  6j6  It.  deep,  drilled  in  1S96.  yielded  for  a  time 
ajoo  gallona  per  minute  u  9j-lb  pmsuie  Gn  190J  190a  gilloni  at 

water  and  ekctfle  lighting  work>;  the  preiKiie  foim  the  water 
about  no  ft.  abovetbe  mouth  of  the  wed, !.«.  to  a  height  oJ  145011. 
Another  (i4}o  ft.  deep).  In  iIm  envlcoiu  of  Onuhn.  lupplio  a  daily 
flow  of  i.t<».(ioo  ^llom  under  a  pirwiie  of  i;  ii.  In  lonte  inull 
■ndeKceptionalngkma  the  water  livery  alkaline.and  in  the  counties 
_.  -I 1  _._-.  !.  ,.  — Tmiiv  aliiw  that  it  ia  difficult,  bt' — 
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.,.  - —  ---  -70  ft.  deep)  and  at 
&aliin.~Tiie  rutetn  pan  of  the 
— ■-  -'  "- iry  (Ptiilocene), 
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drift,  and  In 
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:a  nepoiiti  of  M^ne  and  Pliocene 
belong  the  alluvium,  loeia  and  glacial 
I.  tSc  dHfl  coven  the  eaalcm  fifth 
aat  to  Io«a»  the  Nebraaka  deposit  ii 


Above  the 

moally  a  heavy  covering  of  beta  or  "  bluff  tlepoait "  (laxticulaily 
ly^auinlhencithheuihoadofOmahaandGiuiicil  Blufli).  Though 
ttia  and  worn  out  In  place*,  it  averam  probably  ioofl.,and  iioElcn 
■I  much  u  loti  ft  in  thickmaa.  and  rona  diagonally  icmu  the  lUte 
from  the  N.,E.  to  the  Colorado  iniet.     The  n^nnion  that  it  ia  of 

evidencea  oTwind  action  may  be  altiibuled  to  a  later  period.  The 
tand-hilla,  which  overlap  the  loi^  N.  of  the  Platte,  an  probably 
mainlyderived  Irom  the  Arikaiee.  but  pnibably  alio  in  part  from  the 
early  Plciilocene.  Wealof  loa'long.lberearebedaaevemlhundrrd 
feet  thick  of  tale  TeRiary  Bndi  and  claya.  The  Acikaiee  (Miocene) 
and  Ogallala  (Pliocene)  Ibimationa  of  the  North  Loup  bedaare  nipcr- 
fcial  over  much  ol  the  wntem  halt  of  ihe  atale,  the  ^rmer  lo  t  he  N., 
the  latter  to  the  S.     The  buttea  are  cbaracleTiaticaHy  Aritaiee  or 

■ti  ot  Pine  Ridge.     In  the  Bad  Landa  there  are 

nt  th.  Chadron  Ibrmation  (knovm  alto  *•  "  Titano- 

'  '     Tertian'  bcdt.   The  thick  •uper- 

riiSicult  the  determination  of  the 

Then  are  only  very  acanw  outcropa  eacepi 
along  the  nven.  No  Archean  rockt  are  eapoacd  in  Ncbraalia,  and 
the  iedimentary  lormaHona  are  undiiturbcd  ra  jlM.  The  PaUcoaoic 
era  i>  repreaenied  only  by  the  Penniylvanian  •etio  ol  the  upper 
Carbon  ileitiui  and  a  scanty  atrip  ol  Kamat-NcbrailiB  PenuiaD.aod 

Carboniferous  ii  by  far  the  mott  ImportantKiniiatiaa  aa  lefardt 
mineral  leaourcei  vrithin  Ibc  tuie.    It  it  btirfed  prabaUr  1000  or 

«oo  ft.  in  central  Nebraika,  outcrofiping  agun  only  in  the  Rocky 
ountaina.  Upon  it,  in  cbe  (roufh  thut  formed,  rett  conformably 
the  baaal  itnu  of  tbe  Cretaceous:  the  Juraailc  and  TriasM  being 
whoOy  abaent  [unleat  iu  the  eatteme  norlh.wcit).    Tbe  £.  limit  ot 


PieTR  ^let,  which  appar 

Laramie.    There  ate  almi.. 
ititami.  etpeciaily  the  Niot 


d  Landt.     The  ti 
oupi  ol  .the'o 


"anynTS 


krnJPto.! 
liiocene.  wbote  0 

...ly  outltii^  but  frah'Water  mtul -..^ 

itodtd.  They  are  often  Intenecred  by  diket  of  chaloedooy, 

oflheDc 

--.-  -r —  --T-  -r?™™"!'  • .  , 

my  ttippoied  that  the  Plioceiw  noch  t 


Tbe  Bad  Landt  and  the  Arikaiec 

foiiil  Geldi.  tbe  latter  being  the  loarccof  the  Dsnimlfi.  „     __ 
-.-■. -  ^^  tpiral  loHiU  apparently  a  bcutiine  aha 


e;;"jS^^ _^_  ..™„„^  „„.„„ 

Jfiotrcli.— Mn^fjl  n;«Mircet  an  decidedly  limited!  tbt 
value  of  the  mineral  output  (eicluding  coal)  in  I907waitl.3< 
o(  which  J953.43J  was  ihs  value  of  clay  prwlocli.»3J4,Jj9  0l 
■ad  (S4JI7  of  sand  inil  tnvet.  The  sute.  however,  h  panu 
rich  In  Boodelayt,  which  «e  probably  iu  grealcH  nineral  re 

wjdely  obtainable,  and  tend  of  the  finest  qualiiy  ii  avail; 
ieeihauuiblt  qimntitlr',  and  is  an  important  article  of  1 
F.int  [valuable  tor  ralKiy  balla.1l  occurs  in  immense  qu 
about  Wymone  and  Blut  5pnngs.  The  undi 
^misedonce 


value.  MDtrially 

in  the  V 

°lh™gb«hei^ 

Tgiooof 

•,rs, 

tawed  inloblacka.    Tbe  Dakota  tomutkin,  though  Tti  laod-s 
are  in  general  coane  or  tKberwiie  inletiot,  yields  some  ~'  ~~' 
quality.    Ita  clay%  whtdi  an  cf  all  colouta,  are  the  most 
the  state.    Tbe  fioat  buildlBg  none  It  a  beautiful  giee 

rock  of  denie.  fine  leitun  and  Itstlni  quality.    It  is  nl . 

C^lalabedtandocainonlylnnuirateas.   Tbe  quarries  and 

Fit  of  the  ttate  an  mainly  10  the  CaibonifcTaus  region  of  the 
Rtaceoui  tignlle  occurt  in  tmall  quantities  in  Ibe^I.E..  and  ' 
man  widely.    The  CaibonifeRxu  rormalioni  cany  onlv  -'-'-    - 


niirs.— Nelnatka  Ilea  partly  In  the  arid,  or  Upper  Sonoiwi, 
partly  in  the  humid,  or  CanUnian.  aiea  of  the  Upper  Ausirsl 
tone:  the  diviiional  linebcincplacedbytbc  United  States  Biok« 
Survey  at  about  100*  W.  kKig.  Tbe  most  marked  chaiaclerl^ 
Nebrukan  vegetation  it  itt  Inunlgrant  chaiacter,  and  Ibe  Kate 
been  called  "  one  of  the  fiiteit  iUuttrations  of  the  comminQlini 
coot  ijuous  ipcclet  to  be  found  anywhere  ui  America  "^CC,  E,  S™ 

[tom  the  Dakoias  and  the  Rockies.    Fnm  tlie  tai 
'     '  ottheway 


land  New 


le  border  ll 


j^rs.oS"'^ 


stilly  CndimK  to  lh?p 


'e  barely  crottnl 


IngW 


nrder.  the  prairiet.  tand-iiilit  arid  f Dot-h 
in  loyo  lunie  ]iyi>.  anu  by  190S  fully  3J0O  tptiin  had  been  li» 
"  trpretcntiiiE  evenr  branch  and  nearly  every  clatt  of  the  vc^ttf 
kingdom  "  (<:.  E.  Beticy).  Then  an  al  leatl  64  Inct  and  at  k 
77  tfanibt  growiog  native  In  the  atatei  but  of  their  joint  numbt 
men  half^doien  or  to  can  be  clatted  at  tttictly  eodemic.  Sn 
woodt  of  broad  .leaf  treet  (and  led  cetlan)  growvery  ^nerallyak 

Pine  RSJ'a^t^Wild'cat  Mmnui™  it^  SS?tKIL'ti 
an  leaduy  grown  on  the  uplands;  in  Ibe  Wcit  the  honeyJocusl. 
OMge  orange  and  Ruttian  mulbory  fur  windbnaks;  Ibe  green  a 
and  nd  cedar  an  perhapt  the  nKBt  valuable  drought  ntist 
tpeciea.  Tbe  ctmifen  an  tpreading  naturally-  In  tbe  land-hilb  * 
land^iar  vilkiv  of  the  riven  ami  tne  Cottonwood  growing  natutal 
evidence  the  gotMl  cottditiont  ot  molstun:  and  the  foreatainn 
much  of  the  region  it  undoubtedly  poatible.  Foreat  neervet  w. 
cttablithed  on  the  Diimal  river  in  1^  and  mitlioni  of  leedlinp  h 
bcengroarnhy  I9a6fortraiispbqtationin  Nebraska  and  other  ila 


I 


V 


<Itk  Cru  PUof.    Aitsr  Du  (Ite 
brIlKNcbntlaSuteB      -   -•     -    • 

I.  SOfUni  Manan^  lii 


If  (Uw  loO  of  Aprt)  ■••  hudniud 

AgticiiltuiT  IB  lB71il()K<nuincFcif 
n,  uwr  maziOMTy  nl  africullun  al  IhE  Unitld 
DAT),  ll  Iku  hcAvAttyDbaervcdl^tlwpiibLic 
Late,  Hnd  na  bum  Iub  durw  more  ihui  Nebn^  Tor 
ol  lu  wBiu  and  piftirie  landt  la  >uch  a  punly 
X  a  luic  wooded  am  it  not  daired.  Plumi,  ^t^t^^ 
"  ■and-dierTy  "  {IVnaw  ^musa)  of  tl.^  '.in.l  rvlTh 
inoag  «aay  wDd  fnihi*  The  Bon  it  de  mI,  .]iv  ri<  & 
iipand  with  otberiuts.  but  ItMB  Id  ll,.  n.irnlif 
Crviflaaia  periiapa  tlw  motf  nocewortb\  '  ii  ]e 


■ibadiof  a  vSgiD 


m  in  conalderable  jput  diiplaced  by  | 
humid  R^oiu.    Wccdt  an  very  Dur_.  ___ 
,  BDIably  Ibc  Miid-bur  (Stlanam  mtnlum} 
'Wttdt  aaung  iodigepoiit,  and  the  RuHUn 


r  (IbeiD 


,..  f..^,.^   -..w.^-»   «...  H  dlMurbrd,  Hoc  th?  twI<  with 

ycDow  hiDiJ»  from  horiioa  to  bofism,  cnclov  tlv  bnkcn  field) 

■Mbly  Irue  o(  birdi  and  ot  inioU.  Of  lliE  lil»r  then  an 
probabty  ll,DDD  to  15,000  fproH.  iDcluding  I^bullerflla.  at  leut 
jSo  iniahoppTfi.  ^^enJ  hundred  beet,  Ac.  The  ao-cdled  "  pmm 
bopjien."  ifvelocuiEi,havedaaecnat  daman  at  tlmeeia  Nebraaka. 
Abon  a  iMid  of  all  the  ipeciei  kaown  In  the  Unktd  State*  an  louod 
aithia  ibe  Kau  or  ekae  to  hi  bocdeti.  aitd  of  thiw.  9  or  to  are  h 


nd  allied  flowen.  whic^  ipriiK  up  in  myriadi  ev 


devdcimedt  may  he  a  danaer 
ten.  ualavourable  10  their  ch 
tLor  own  breediiu.  aitd  the  can 


I  IS;;.    FungutparaHO 

..  whole  nther  ilight.  1 

ith  perhapa  etc* Icr  uicctia,  ii 


Kibiisb.  la  l903KHiie4ls  toflOHKcicabad  I 
io  bgidn.  and  oion  than  half  of  thtie  mn  kne 
>aie:  in  Iwl  been  comud  io  iIk  vinler.    The 

liil)  an  tbe  hmdiri-pUce— Ich  to  aa  aettlEm 

orriidi  of  vuer-fovr    BcIdk  the  advent  of  (be  white 


nilEd  ter,  aotcio^,  been,  tii 


»*!" 


.    Alaioat  alT^at  iruIe 

ud  auRhml  lUUlaf  ler  18911.  T^  coyote  b  Mill  to  tsramoo  even 
ia  (he  eui  at  to  be  *  nuiiawe  to  the  farmer;  in  1907  a  bounty  law 
m  in  lonx  wbith  pnvided  for  the  payociii  of  a  Mate  bounty  of  $i, 
OB  every  fnv  voU,  ti-2^  on  every  coyote  and  f[  ofi  every  l^rix 
(viU  at).  A  fcv  rndoiti  have  increaecd  in  numbert;  Che  prairie 
*t  aprroUy  ii  a  pal  In  the  alfalfa  fieldt  o(  the  arid  landt  (at  are 
puet.(iiphei>  It  placea  in  the  eatt). 

Oieiali.,— Tlie  cliniate  id  Ndwulia  it  typically  inland  or  csntin- 
eiul;  £«.  it  b  cftaracteriaed  by  "  wintera  of  conaiderable  tevcrity. 


aej  Bidden  ehanwa  of  temperature,  larw  teatwialand  daily  Icmpen 
■tie  lawf,  and  dry,  eahibrioiBatnio^here,  with  a  nnallKrceaiBi 
<f  rkwdiiieia,  and  a  lane  peKanlact  of  (anddnt."*  Tfce  avtri) 
BiKi  vdoeiiy  for  the  High  Plaioa  tH  Nebraaka  and  adioiaint  tuii 


■nd  a  vekdly  of  40  m. 
LvjiK  ilmca  every  year,  [n 
tnon.  The  avnfe  velocity 
precedidi  igo6 


•priai  leltdtlet  of  IJ  to  » 

«  ■in^  for  the  entiiv  ttate  -*-  -.  ,— .-r *  -> —  - >  -  ' 

lerhoor.  Tbe  prevailinEdirecIioIu  irr  thoae  cnnunoii  Io  a  laiiF  pi 
of  the  Botem  Hiuittippi  vaDey.    The  prevalUnz  wind  of  the  yeai 
N.W.:  bM  In  tbe  tprii«,  the  tummer  and  much  of  the  autumn 
prednminaace  it  areatly  leduccd  or  oveirome  by  S.  and  S.W. 
HanBf  tiDK  IheOuIf  of  Mcnco  (but  dcAcctRl  by  the  rotation 
tarib).    Soaeliaiei  tbete  windt  blow  in  ihe  viniei^-auii 

part  of  ibeitate.  thb  wind  frvm  the  Culf  lonietiniei  leachei  Ne 


uDCDmnxin,  and  Ihe  belief  that  Ndxatkaiioden 

"l^e^^^ 
imUheDom 


emperatureof  the  ttate  it  about  4S-7'  F, 
'K^the'fJaJ'iM 


fetpeetivelyabeu[48*.so-s*.aa4*,yi-i*,474*aild46.<*P.   Thi 
illutlralct  Che  enraordinaiy  IknniaiHity  of  climatic  coodiliooi 


montht — the  noemal  mcsBt  of  laauarv  arid  July  tliTDUEb  30  yean 
beiat  10-9*  and  74-G*  F..  and  Ihi  Beaat  of  iprini,  tunuBer,  aHtumn 
and  winter  reflectively  aboul  48*,  «*,  Jj'and  »js"  F.  Tliut  there 
it  for  aay  particular  bcality  a  wide  nnge  in  abiolute  temperature 
Ihrouth  the  year,  which  averafca  for  the  lUte  probably  about  no* 
[iS97-iV)9l.  Simlbrly.Ihe  range  ialai^throuih  the  day,  npccially 
in  ilie  higfier  aliitudet.  where  the  nighu  are  almott  invariably  cool 
and  ref rahinf  after  even  the  botteat  day.  The  number  of  cooiinu* 
out  ilayt  with  a  meaB  tenperaiure  ahtwe  so*  F.,  averaBCt  probably 
about  173  for  Ihe  Kate.  The  actual  nrmrinr  wiinn  between  fmta 
it.  bowmr,  not  to  ireal.  Temperature  it  of  coune  lower  ai  one 
vovvatotheN-aodN.W..  the  initial  planting  and  harveflinaof  each 
cnw  uufliutioe  wave<lilte  acnta  tbe  ttate  La  from  one  to  two  wecka. 
Eapaaairr^lSe  W.  and  N.W.  there  are  la  •one  wJntermoecaiioDal 

waxdra  or  accompanied  by  tnow'fall — which  are  very  levere. 
They  nntinut  from  one  to  ifine  dayt.  and  are  habitually  fDUowed 
by  very  low  temperature.  They  are  the  caute  of  freat  hiia  10 
the  ciiilc  owner*.  Sucb  tlormt  are.  however,  laie.  In  Ihe  S.E. 
ppnion  of  Ihe  elate  Ilie  wintert  are  chaiacterittically  mild  and  opeiL 
Temperaturea  below  Bero  are  rare  for  any  localicy;  and  llie  aame 

>l-84  ia.  in  rain  aod  melted  inow,  the  actual  yearly 
tnrou^  JO  yeaia  between  ijio  and  31-65  in.    Such  r 


P  30  yt«.  between  Ijioai 

Loadequate  for  an  aencultun  ,  

half  of  the  ttate  b  more  ^vourcd  than  the  weiiem,  which  beloiwt. 
inilced,  to  the  temi^tid  Ctcal  Plaiu  on  which  the  RecbmatCn 
Service  of  the  United  Sutet  Covemment  b  active.  But  acidity  ia  a 
matter  of  the  efficiency  rather  than  of  tbe  mere  quantity  of  rainlall. 
and  in  thii  regard  Nebntlca  it  very  fortunately  tituated.  Rain  ia 
moat  plentKiiii  ia  the  crilEal  monilit  of  the  year.  Scven^tenlhi  of 
all  pncipitalian  lalb  in  the  ■rowing  leaton,  rvinf  Ibc  ttate,  eqied- 
ally  in  the  Ea«.  a  Ereater  amount  at  thia  time  than  many  other  uatet 
whoat  atSTHate  yearly  rainfall  ii  greater;  to  that  Ncbraika  bat  an 
abundance  lar  the  lalen  cultivation.  Moreover,  ninc-leolht  of  the 
rainfallbabaorbedby  the  loeiaandandyaoila.  only  one-tenth  being 
"  runoff."  It  ia  a  widely  apread  but  unfounded  belief  in  Nehratka 
that  Ihe  rainfall  hat  been  incieaiing  aince  Ihe  Ktllement  of  the 
•ute.  Thai  ita  Uorage  hat  very  greatly  increued  ai  cultivation  bat 
been  erteoded  (the  pr^rie  tod  ahedt  water  like  a  roof^  ■■  inwt 
moreover,  tbe  ipnad  of  tdcnllfic  prindplet  of  farmiag  hi 
the  advantage  derived  from  the  ground-water  tinted. 
rainfall  hat  thua  been  greatly  increated.  Intcrmittene 
may  well  become  perennial,  and  many  are  prohahty, 
1 — L-: 1.  iTZ "-"lie  that  -'-—"■ —  — 


The^cEmale  of  Nt 


Efficient 

:ttieamlctt 

_ oftbetai^ 

itkm  of  precipitation;  and  that  aa 

— ■ ■'"■  ia  believed  by  many. 

■—'■'■-     ■■-  •-;ne£dal 


illy  holthy. 
jH  uc  >..^,j.,uuAt  LU  LUC  ■[m,e'a  inland  tiliMiiuu,  ■»  ui; 
ir.  CDoataftt  windi  and  aplendid  draunue.  to  which  ilt 
aod  peculiar  eol  ahke  contribute.  In  tome  peoiile. 
'    ind  the  windi.  in  particular,  often 


green  into  the  winter,  the  air  ia  pure  and  freeh,  though  dry  aitd 

arid  portion,  aa  compaiid  with  th ■ ■ '  -'--  --—  ■■— 

alike  the  advantafet  ttnd  diiadva 
characleriied. 

3«d.— CeokncaUyNebnakaboD 

Ratet  tf  the  Union :  ahboi^  In  the  pcetent  di 

louCbcm  lUtet.  Tbe  baibof  the  tnb  biandt  (coarac,  Gneordlt); 
clay  bcdt,  though  ccormmically  important,  are  in  quantity  reUlively 
acant.  In  the  cattem  half  till,  and  in  tbe  wetlem  naetand,  form  the 
bulk  of  the  toil.  There  arc  five  well^lelined  toil  lepoM  conenond- 
ing  to  the  geologic-lopogTaphic  divitiona  already  mdicaled  of  drift 
lana,Bnd-hilb,loot-hilltandBadLandt.    Tbehntba'' 


■-ely  where  the  kn  or  drift  ia  bare!  it  a  rich, black  vegetable  mould. 
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abaorbing  water  like  a  Bponge  and  holding  it  welL  There  is  a  great 
amount  cm  fertile  valley  utna,  adequately  watered.  Alfalfa  and  other 
cultivated  ^raaaes  are  encroaching  on  the  whole  region,  and  even  the 
natural  and-land  bunch  grasses  make  excellent  grazing.  The 
"  butte  "  soil  of  the  W.  is  a  fine  sandy  soil,  characteristkally  calr 
careous,  derived  from  the  Arikaree.  With  it  also  moisture  is  a  great 
factor  in  its  productivity.  The  Bad  Lands  are  by  no  means  infertile 
I  (their  name,  it  should  be  noted,  was  originally  Mauvaues  terres  d 
tragerser) ;  but  they  are  almost  destitute  of  ground  water,  thouah 
containing  many  green  "  pockets "  where  surface  water  can  be 
stored.  They  contain  much  clay  and  marls,  non-absorbent  and 
subject  to  such  excessive  wash  that  vegetation  cannot  gain  a  foot- 
hold. In  various  parts  of  the  west  are  small  tracts  of  so-called 
"  gumbo  "  soil ;  they  are  due  to  the  Pierre  shale,  dn  ooorly  drained 
and  characteristicalfv  alkaline.  Small  alkaline  areas  also  occur  about 
lakes  in  the  sand-hills.  Where  surface  water  is  adequate  the  regions 
of  the  Pierre  shale  make  splendid  grazing  lands;  but  in  genesal  thev 
are  not  very  useful  for  agnculture.  Salt  lands  occur  about  Salt  Creek 
notably  around  Lincoln.  The  stream  bottoms  of  alluvium  arc  modi- 
fied by  loess  and  humic  deposits,  and  are  of  couiae  very  fertile; 
but  hardly  more  so  than  the  loess  of  the  uplands. 

AiHcvUure. — ^Agriculture  is  not  only  the  chief  industry  but  is 
also  the  foundation  of  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  state. 
In  1900,  of  the  total  area  6o*8  %  was  reported  as  included  in  farms, 
and  37-5%  as  actually  improved.  The  rank  of  the  state  in  the 
Union  was  13th  in  value  of  farm  property,  and  loth  in  value  of  farm 
products.  The  farm  value  was  1747 1950,057,  an  increase  since  1890 
,of  46*1%;  while  the  total  product-value  was  $i62',6sP5,386— an 
increase  (partly  factitious)  of  14;3*4  %  in  the  same  period.  A  greater 
part  of  the  state  was  reported  improved  in  1890  than  in  1900;  the 
change  was  due  to  the  increase  of  stock-raising  in  the  West,  ^mi- 
larly,  the  nze  of  the  average  farm  increased  from  156-9  acres  in  1880 
to  190*1  in  1890.  and  246*1  in  1900.  although  in  eastern  Nebraska 
there  was  a  contrary  tendency.    Under  the   Kincaid  law,  which 

Eermits  entire  sections  instead  of  quarter  sections  (160  acres)  to  be 
omesteaded,  this  movement  has  been  fostered.    In  the  years  1880- 
1900  the  number  of  farms  operated  by  cash  tenants  rose  from  3*1  to 
9*6%;  of  share  tenants  from  14*9  to  27*3%  of  the  total.    There  is 
no  appreciable  tendency  toward  management  for  absentee  owners. 
The  census  of  1900  diowed  that  not  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  total 
net  income  came  from  live  stock  or  from  hay,  grain  and  forage  on 
farms  representing  toother  96%  of  the  farm-value  of  the  state — 
.live  stocK  being  a  tnfle  more  important;  dairying  was  rimilarly 
predominant  for  1*6%,  and  beet-sugar  for  o<i  %.  Other  crops  were 
unimporunt  sources  of  revenue.    Sugar-beet  culture  has  developed 
since  about  1889;  it  is  localized  largely  in  Lincoln  county,  near 
North  Platte,  though  beets  are  raised  over  a  large  part  (especially  the 
western  part)  of  the  state.    In  1907  about  1 1 .000  acres  were  planted 
to  sugar  beets.    The  principal  factory  for  the  slicing  of  the  beets 
is  one  built  at  Grand  Island,  Hall  county,  in  1890.    The  dairy 
interest  is  rapidly  growing,  but  is  still  exceeded  in  other  states. 
Omaha  is  a  great  dairy  market.    Nebraska  ranks  very  hieh  in  the 
production  of  cattle  and  hogs.    A  fourth  of  all  animal  products  are 
represented  by  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  eggs  and  poultry;  the  rest 
by  animals  killed  on  the  farm  or  sold  for  slaughter,  most  of  them 
going  to  supply  the  meat-packing  industry  of  South  Omaha.    Wild, 
salt  and  praine  grasses  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  forage  acreage,  but 
the  cultivated  cropa— especially  millet  and  Hungarian  grasses  and 
alfalfa— are  more  imporunt.    Holt  county  in  the  Elkhom  valley, 
and  Sheridan  county  in  the  foot-hills,  produce  more  than  half  the 
hay-crop  of  the  state.   Alfalfa  can  be  grown  with  more  or  less  success 
in  every  county  of  the  state,  not  excepting  areas  where  clay  or  sand 
form  the  sub-soil;  but  on  the  uplands  of  the  central  part  of  the  state 
it  is  produced  with  the  greatest  success  and  in  the  greatest  quantities. 
In  1908,  according  to  uie  reports  of  the  state  Board  of  Agriculture, 
the  crop  of  Custer,  Dawson  and  Buffalo  counties  was  about  15  %  of 
the  total  crop  (1.846.703  tons)  of  the  state.    The  product  was 
quintupled  between  1899  and  1005,  and  between  X905  and  1908  the 
increase  was  about  40  %.  It  has  been  a  great  aid  to  western  Nebraska 
as  to  other  portions  of  the  Great  Plains.   Sorehum  and  kafir  com  are 
also  excellent,  and  broom-corn  fairly  good,  as  drought-resistant 
crops;  the  last,  which  is  of  lessening  importance,  is  locahzcd  in  Cass, 
Sounders  and  Polk  counties.   Cereals  are  by  far  the  most  important 
crops,  representing  in  1899  four-fifths  of  farmed  land  and  crop 
values.    AUowing  lor  variations  in  "  off  years,"  but  speaking  with 
as  much  exactness  as  is  posablej  Nebraska  has  established  her 
position  since  about  1900  in  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  rank  respec- 
tively among  the  states  of  the  Union,  in  the  production  of  Indian 
com,  wheat  and  oats.    Of  these,  Indian  com  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant, representing  normally  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  crop 
value;  while  wheat  and  oats  each  reoresented  in  1906  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  total  crop,  and  rye,  barley,  kafir-cora  and  buckwheat 
make  up  the  small  remainder.    Indian  com  is  grown  to  some  extent 
all  over  the  state,  except  in  the  north-west,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the 
crop  is  produced  east  of  the  99th  meridian.    It  is  rarely  cut,  but  is 
left  to  mature  and  dry  on  the  sUlk  in  the  field.   The  yeariy  yield  in 
the  decade  1 895-1904,  according  to  the  most  conservative  state 
statistks.  varied  from  398.MQ.638  to  72445.227  bushels,  and  the 
average  was  178,941,084  bushels,  or  I90.773.957.  omitting  the  failure 
of  1901 ;  the  yield  per  acre  being  nmUaHy  26*35  or  27*9  buuela 


(12*4  in  1901);'  in  1906  the  crop  was  249.782.500  bushels,  and 
the  average  yield  4>er  acre  34*1  bushels;  in  1907  the  crop  was 
179.328,000  bushels,  and  the  average  yield  only  24  bushels  per  acre. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  state  Board  01  Agriculture,  Custer. 
Lancaster  and  Saunders  counties  produced  the  largest  amounts 
(each  more  than  5,000.000  bushels)  of  Indian  com  in  IQ08.  Since 
1900  Nebraska  has  become  one  of  the  foremost  winter  wheat  states, 
second  only  to  Kansas.  Little  spring  wheat  is  now  sown  except  in 
the  northem  counties,  the  state  being  on  the  northern  edge  of  t^ 
winter  wheat  belt.  From  1880  to  1890  the  acreage  devoted  to  wheat 
greatly  diminished,  because  the  spring  variety  was  not  relatively 
remunerative, 'but  the  acrea^  trebled  in  the  next  decade  as  autumn 
planting[  increased.  The  winter  varieties  have  the  advantages  of 
larger  jrield,  earlier  ripening  and  lesser  loss  from  insects,  and  affmxl 
protection  to  the  soil.  The  growth  of  duram  (macaroni)  wheat  is 
also  increasing,  but  is  hampered  by  the  uncertainty  of  market,  which 
is  for  the  most  part  foreign.  The  wheat  crops  of  the  decade  1895- 
IQ04  averaged  3^.208.805  oushels  a  year ;  or  ranged  from  a  minimum 
of  9*8  to  a  maximum  of  20*9,  averaging  15-8  bushels  to  the  acre; 
in  1906  the  crop  was  52.288,692  bushels,  and  the  average  yield 
22  bushels  per  acre;  and  in  1907  the  crop  was  45.911,000  Dushels, 
and  the  average  yield  t8*i  bushels  per  acre.  In  1908  Clay.  Adams 
and  Hamilton  were  the  principal  wheat-growing  counties  in  the 
state.  The  corresponding  figures  for  oats  were:  average  yidd  for 
the  decade,  48,i45.i8«  (range.  28.287,707  in  1901  to  66.810.065  in 
1904);  range  of  yield  per  acre,  17*9  to  34*0.  and  average  27*6 
bushels  per  acre;  m  1906  the  crop  was  72,275,000  bushels  and  the 
average  yield  per  acre  29.5  bushels;  in  1907  the  crop  was  51400.000 
bushels,  and  the  average  yield  20*4  bushels  per  acre.  In  the  decade 
1 890-1900  the  state  did  not  rise  aoove  the  10th  rank  in  the  Union; 
after  1900  her  rise  was  rapid.  The  same  is  even  more  markedly  true 
of  rye;  in  IQ07  the  crop  was  1,502.000  bushels  (from  88400  acres),  a 
yield  exceeoca  in  only  live  states  in  the  country.  Apples  are  raised  in 
the  N.E.  and  S.E.  sections  of  the  state,  and  are  much  the  most  im- 
portant fruit  ^wn.  Peaches  are  next  in  importance,  and  horti- 
cultural enthusiasts  believe  that  the  possibilities  of  this  crop  are  very 
great.  Other  fruits  are  raised  with  much  success,  and  in  IQ04  at 
St  Louis  the  horticultural  exhibit  of  the  state  led  those  of  all  other 
states  in  the  medals  received  for  excellence;  but  nevertheless  its 
relative  rank  in  the  Union  as  a  fmit-producing  state  is  still  k»w. 

In  a  period  of  30  years  (i 869-1 898)  there  were,  according  to  the 
state  Board  of  Agriculture,  four  seasons  whose  crops  could  reasonably 
be  classed  as  failures,  three  more  as  "  short,"  one  as  fair,  eighteen  as 
good,  and  four  as  great.  Compared  with  adjoining  states — Iowa, 
Minnesota,  South  Lnikota,  Kansas,  Missouri — none  snows  a  greater, 
if  indeed  any  shows  so  great  an  average  value  per  acre  in  the  yield 
of  Indian  com,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  rye;  and  this  desoite  the 
assumed  handicap  of  the  westem  half  of  the  state.  In  fact  the  yield 
of  this  section  rebtivcly  to  cultivated  acreage  is  normally  fully  equal 
to  that  of  the  eastern  section;  a  result  quite  consistent  with  the 
scientifically  proven  fertility  of  semi-arid  lands.  The  real  handicap 
of  the  westem  counties  would  be  shown  in  comparing  aggregate  yields 
per  given  area;  for  much  land  is  normally  inarable.  ^Ufalfa.  stock 
raiangand  dairying,  ailorestation, "  dry-farming  "  and  irrigation  are. 
however,  proving  that  the  West  can  maintam  prosperity  by  not 
relying  upon  ordinary  agriculture.  Alfalfa  is  not  easily  started, 
however,  on  the  uplands  of  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  state; 
and  dry-farming  (the  Campbell  dust-mulch  system)  has  the  expensive- 
ness  in  labour  of  intensive  cultivation.  The  above-mentioned 
delusion  that  climate  is  changing  and  adapting  itself  to  agriculture, 
thus  relieving  the  farmer  of  accommodating  his  methods  to  the 
climate,  has  conaderably  handicapped  him  in  progress.  Systematk: 
experiments  in  dry-farming  throughout  the  Great  Plains  were  pro- 
vided for  on  a  great  scale  by  Congress  in  1006.  By  attention  to  crop 
rotation,  soil  physics  and  world-wide  search  for  plants  adapted  to  the 
Great  Plains  (such  as  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  long 
been  conducting),  a  very  great  deal  can  be  accomplished — 00  one 
can  say  how  much;  but  certainly  the  Western  must  k>ng  remain  at 
a  great  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  the  Eastern  portion  of  the 
state  as  regards  the  growth  of  cereals. 

/m'20i»pfi.^Water  for  the  westem  part  of  the  state  is  a  resource 
of  primary  importance,  and  irrigation  therewith  a  fundamental 

Eroolem.  Very  generally,  especially  in  the  butte  regions,  the  country 
mds  itself  to  the  impounding  of  surface  water.  The  lakes  are  01 
great  importance  for  the  stock  ranges  of  the  sand-hills.  It  i% 
commonly  believed  that  of  underground  water,  and  generally  of 
artenan  water,  even  the  driest  counties  have  an  abundance.  This  is 
great  exaggeration.  Though  both  in  central  and  westem  Ndmska 
there  are  strat;.  that  generally  yield  a  considerable  flow,  the  supply  is 
usually  limited  and  the  expense  is  great.  Up  to  IQ06  depenoeoce 
was  mainly  upon  the  streams,  which  it  is  estimated  mi^t  fandsli 
3  or  4  miflbn  acre-feet— enough  to  irrigate  between  10  and  15% 
of  the  arid  section— were  all  the  water  available,  and  the  land 

*  Dau  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Sutistica. 
which  are  lower  than  those  of  the  state  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
On  census  years)  the  Federal  Census.  The  yeariy  average  mn  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1895-1904  is  219,106.000  buA^ 
The  statistics  for  i9|06  and  1907  are  taken  from  the  Year-boolu  of  the 
Department  of  Agnculture. 
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mXrka  opaehy  to  Man  all  tbc  (uniliia  mMra  i<  tint  itran. 
■bobt  600  ID-  id  <tn*h,  aad  tbc  TfcUnutKni  ol  itrjjxto  tav»  En 
t(tUii]B;itii»74%ciimplct(i]lii  I9«).  The  mill  ol  Ihc  nitioiul 
■win  beau  in  Ndnilt*  ia  191a.  StHDe  fanrwn  m  Ibe  upUodt 
bam  So  valkyi  in  ircatm  Ncbruka  biiiite  br  meuu  of 
iriad-BOl*,  ■nd  altlwaEb  ibe  underpiHiiKl  ntet  It  17s  Ft.  or  more 
bchiw  the  wmUa  oir  wind-nill  ofttn  Bpplia  uSdcnt  ntcr  to 
■rri^t*  toi  acna.  Tim  fSEtait  «f  LrriBAtcd  aatagt  iDcnuerl  about 
tbinaa-loldframlM9lolB99.  lalhclitt*rjwtb«iKn t^ol  m. 
ol  dileb  ceMins  ibnit  (TJl'm  fa  ak,  irrisadaf  l^JjS  ana. 
>hicbyielilBleni|iaavinciHl6-ei  peracRLanluc.  TlKintal 
pan  sTtlK  biifftfll  acnug  u  IB  the  nUcy  el  the  Nonb  Flute  aad 
ibe  Vfva  r^ae—apbaSty  nine-UiUhi  la  iwA-in  SdHU  BhiS, 
Lincoln,  Qwyauie.  Oamoa,  KciUi  and  Dtud  oauniia.  TherE  ■■. 
lovn^.  ■  laj^  ditch  in  nattc  county^bc  fartbot  £.  at  any  lai^ 
dddi  in  the  country:  and  tlwiifh  ayncuttLre  im  nonnally  quite 
"  sKre^ol  "  ben  without  inutwii,  nrvBihelcB  it  is  more  pntfii- 
thk  vilh  it-  In  fact*  in  1B99  about  a  quarter  ol  the  inicated  aaeage 
by  E-  ol  Ibe  Kction  daiHf  taarid. 

irw^iidvei.— The  rank  ol  Ncbruka  asoni  Ibe  Kats  of  the 
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S]%  ut  [be  population  wen  eneagcd  in  manulacluring  in  1900. 
Ibe  total  laciDty  tnduct  (in  190a.  tlS0,ya.4S3:  in  loos, 
|i MfliSjjo}.  84-7%  Here  uiban  {«.  were  Cor  Ibe  three  ciliea  »liich 
..  .,»»i»j^  populatioa  of  at  lean  Booo}  in  l90o»aadfl]-7iD  1905; 
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incotn;  Nebrufai  City.  Fienoot.  Gnu 


itnce.  Haatingi,  Ralluuiuth  and  Kcaniey  were  Ibe  only 
ilacturinfl  oentm  of  any  importance.  In  1007  Iben  warn 
sti-siieu'  factory  al  Grand  liland  t  at  Ntbiaaka  Cay  there  ant 
•fal  ^tiactlve  Indunriea;  al  Soulb  Omaha  very  importaol 
"       '  !  add  Ibe  iXher'cillei  bam  IntenMi  rather 

icdiatdy  depenSent  upon  agriculture. 
ckiiic»  lour  and  iriit  mill,  daiiy  and 
'  itincin  190C1  aine-tenhi    '  -*- 

country. emfiiiyiBg is  igooandiB  190s a qsiner ol iu  van- 
1  and  yiebUot  nearly  one-balf  Ibe  loUl  induct-nlue  of  the 
ll71,oi»Jl»  bi  1900:  Ka-i43.4U  in  19M).  The  mali- 
l-j— ~T1  ( 1  >-,  tWc  peat  product™  of  batl^  in 


fiquor  indiHtry  h  favound  by  the  ipeat  production  of  barley 
lova:    the    valpv  ol    Qiall    Lquon    manufactured    ia    1900    w 
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tie  aplendid  qualitiea  ol  winter  wlieat 

■  " "  "be  odae  ol  the  •erai.and 
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-_ ay  at  LIdcoId  i*  laid  to  be  ihe 

_, tbe  Uattoi  Sato.    Many  co-opeiative  daiiica  have  per- 

Hiid  WKC  Ibe  early  day*  ol  famcn'  sianica.  The  value  ol 
rtieie.  butta  and  amt  dairy  pmducti  wi*  d  JM,893  ia  1900  and 
lljAlIO  in  190$.  Of  BHnuIactuRa  not  dqiendent  upon  acri. 
culture  pertupa  iht  Bwat  pnoiilns  n  that  ol  bricb  aad  die  pnducta 
(nlued  at  »m3is  in  1900  and  at  (1,131411  la  190;),  and  Ihe 
luni  in  iws  <na  UK  BanubctDR  and  r^aTr  ol  Miam  lailway  on 
(Tulnal  al  (iAi4,4ei  in  1900  and  al  t4.I94.«<S  in  190S). 

CMwanimniM.— There  la  iw  longer  any  river  navigation.  There 
were  6,  lot '5  n.  ol  railway  la  the  Rate  at  the  end  ol  19071  the  crcal 
period  ol  iwlway  buildin(  wu  itTO-iSos,  the  ndloaein  lS7oCtiaE 
703.  ia  itto,  1953.  and  in  law.  MOT.  Tba  oKern  ball  ol  tbe  nate 
a  nuch  bens  covered  by  railwiyi  than  the  weaara.  Six  (reat  eaal 
and  wM  Runk-linea  connectiaf  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and 
Cbican  enter  tbe  Male  al  Omaha  (f.>.1.and  two  albert,  giving  nther 
la  ootlec  toolbvard.  enter  tbe  lam*  dty  and  terve  the  cnttem  part 
oliheitate.  Ini90ga]lbul5cogntie«outof  «ohad  lailwayoutlea. 
A  marked  mdency  lovaid  north  and  loulh  nilway  linei  it  ol  greai 
proaiK  to  tbe  Rate,  ai  outlru  towardt  the  Gull  ol  Meako  aic  im- 
portant.  eyeially  lor  local  tiaghl.  Omaha  and  Lincoln  an  Federal 

Ptpii^f.—Xa  igoDlbepopuIttloDoriheitatewu  1.066,300 
and  is  igio^  1,191,114.     Is  1900   16-6%  woe  fudgB-bora, 
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cBiralai 

Gcnaaiu,  Scandinaviaiu  and  Briiiablindudiiig  Ei 

made  up  four-Gf tha  ol  [he  lolal.    The  moM  bud  . . 

laco  were  Gennaiu  (65.506),  Swedei  {14.693),  Bohen 
(16,138),  Danes  (11,531),  Iiisb  (ii,i>7},  Engliih  (9757],  RuiBana 
(80S3)  and  Eogliib  Canadiani  (Soio).  In  1900  ihrte  diici 
bad  a  population  above  25,000 — Omaha,  101,55$;  lincobi, 
40,169;  Soulb  Omaha,  26,001— and  leven  oibcrs  had  a  popula. 
lion  between  5000  and  8000— Beatrice,  Grand  Illand,  Nebtnika 
Fremont,  Haatiugi,  Kearney  and  York-  The  population 
u  j»,«4i  in  i«6o,  111,993  in  1870,  451,401  in 
i,6;6  in  1890.  Tlie  inotaia  of  population 
by  decade)  (oUoitiiis  i860  wen  J16-5,  i6j'S.  1341,  0-3,  and 
il'8%-  From  1SS0-1890  the  abwitule  increaae  waa  eiceeded 
in  only  four  itatet,  and  wu  greater  than  in  any  ttale  W.  ol 
(he  Miuissippi  etctpt  tbe  enonnoui  tuie  ol  Teiai;  from 
1890-1900  it  wu  leu  than  in  any  (late  ol  the  Unlou  eicepl 
Nevada  (whoae  population  decretted).  In  Ihii  decade  35 
couBIis  out  of  90  Id  the  attie  ihooed  a  decreaae;  Ihe  ihrinkige 
wu  mainly  in  [he  firii  hall  of  the  decade,  and  wai  due  to  [fae 
cumulative  effecu  ol  national  hard  time*,  a  reaction  (lora 
an  eirtnordinarily  ioS*[ed  land  "  boom  "  ol  the  late  'ctBbties. 
■nd  a  tenuukable  (uotMian  of  drought  yean,  and  conicquenl 
nop  fniluie  in  the  West.  BeiireeB  1SB5  lod  1895  Kansas  and 
Coiotado  went  ibiough  much  tbe  tame  eipetieoce,  due  to  a  too 
rapid  (eltlemcDI  of  their  arid  areas  before  tlie  coaditioos  ol 
succtaaful  a^culture  were  pn^ierly  undenlood.  Many  homes, 
and  even  tmall  lettlemenu  in  Nebraslta — though  not  to  Ibe 
same  eitent  as  in  Colorado  and  f  •'^■» — were  abandoned. 
Urban  population  (the  population  in  places  having  4000  or 
more  Inhabilanls)  also  fell,  constituting  15-8%  in  1S90,  and  iQ 
1900  only  SD-8*/o  of  the  tolsl  population  ol  the  state.  In  the 
case  ol  some  cities  that  showed  a  great  decrease  (r.f.  Lincoln 
37-1%,  and  Omaha  37%)  noloriously  "  j»ddcd"  censuses 
part  responsible  for  the  bad  showing  ten  years 
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being  citizens;  in  1900  there  were 
hem  tased;  and  in  190S  there  were 
'e  Omaha.  1116  Santeo  Sioux,   id6o 


The  Caddoan  family  wai.  r,  [iTi'icntnl  by  ihe  Middle  or  Paannt 
Confedmcy;  the  Siouaa  l.imily  by  ill  Daluiu,  Thrtihi,  Chiwere 
and  Winoebaeo  branchra.  Incijdedinlbe  Dakota  branch  were  tbe 
Santeeand  Teion  tribes.  I  I'c  l.itieT  compriiing  the  BruM,  Blackfeet 
and  OgWa  Induni;  in  U,-  Thcpha  branch  wnr  the  Omsho  and 
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■  the  line 


e  and  peaceable  tribe,  w: 


KulUriy 


South  Dakota.    In  dtnlingi  wi 

niallreatiBenI  of  the  Po 

accompllibed  In  187^18^ 

lor  Omahat  and  Winnebagoea  in  TburRon  nw'nty  and  for  Ihe  Sfaux 
in  Shiridaa  osunty,  and  an  agency  for  the  Sanleet  and  Poncat  near 
Ihe  nmth  ol  the  Niobran;  and  at  Genoa,  where  the  Pawnee  agency 
and  mervation  had  been  kicated,  there  wat  in  1908  an  Indian  ichaal 
maintained  by  Ihe  tiniled  Sutet  gavemmenl  wkb  jjo  boaiding 
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pupils.  In  1908,  however,  almost  all  the  tribal  lands  had  been  distri- 
Duted  in  severalty:  the  Niobrara  Reservation  (under  the  Santee 
government  boardmg  school  for  the  Santee  ^oux  aind  the  Ponca)  had 
only  1130*7  acres  reserved  for  agency,  school  and  misnoa  purposes; 
the  Ponca  Reservation  (under  the  same  school)  had  only  160  acres 
reserved  for  agency  and  school  buildings;  the  Omaha  Reservation 
(under  the  Omaha  School)^  had  12421  acres  unallotted;  the  Sioux 
Reservation  (under  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency)  for  Oglala  Sioux  had 
640  acres;  and  the  Winnebago  Reservation  (under  the  Winnebago 
School)  had  ijio-S  acres  unallotted  and  480  reserved  for  agency,  oc. 
Cffternmem, — ^The  present  constitution,  adopted  in  1875, 
replaced  one  adopted  in  1866.  In  1871  a  convention  fnunMl 
a  constitution  that  was  rejected  by  the  people.  It  provided 
for  compulsory  education,  and  for  the  taxation  of  church 
property;  prohibited  the  grant  by  counties  or  dties  of  financial 
aid  to  railway  or  other  corporations,  and  enjoined  that  railways 
i^ould  have  an  easement  only  in  their  right  of  way.  The  last 
two  provisions  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  the 
constitution.  The  instrument  of  1875  presents  a  few  variations 
from  the  normal  type,  and  under  it  a  few  interesting  problems 
have  arisen.  The  constitution  provides  two  methods  for  amend- 
ment. A  convention  for  revising  or  amending  the  constitution 
is  to  be  held  in  case  a  recommendation  to  that  effect  made  by  the 
legislature  (a  three-fifths  vote  of  all  the  memben  of  each  house 
being  required)  is  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting 
at  the  next  election  for  members  of  the  legislature,  but  no 
amendment  agreed  upon  by  the  convention  b  to  take  effect  until 
approved  by  a  majority  of  electors  voting  on  it.  Without 
calling  a  convention,  however,  the  legislature  may,  by  a  thre^ 
fifths  vote  of  all  the  members  of  each  house,  adopt  an  amendment, 
which  is  to  come  into  effect  only  if  approved  by  a  majority 
of  electors  voting  at  the  next  election  of  senatois  and  repre- 
sentatives—the publication  of  the  proposed  amendment  in  some 
newspaper  in  each  county  once  a  week  for  three  months  before 
the  election  being  reqm'ied.  This  has  been  interpreted  by  the 
courts  as  requiring  a  majority  of  the  votes  actually  cast  for 
senators  and  representatives.  As  there  is  less  interest  in  amend- 
ments than  in  the  election  of  memben  of  the  legislature,  only 
two  out  of  a  large  number  of  amendments  proposed  from  time 
to  time  by  three-fifths  of  the  members  elected  to  each  house 
have  been  adopted.  The  first  of  these,  increasing  the  pay  per 
day  to  the  members  of  the  legislature  and  providing  for  longer 
sessions,*  was  declared  lost  by  the  ofiBdal  canvassers,  but  when 
(z886)  the  ballots  had  been  recounted  by  the  leglsQiture  it  was 
declared  adopted.  The  second  (1906),  creating  a  railway  com- 
mission, was  endorsed  by  a  politiad  piarty  in  state  convention, 
was  printed  on  the  same  ballot-paper  with  the  names  of  the 
party  candidates  for  ofiBce  in  order  to  secure  for  it  all "  straight " 
party  votes,  and  by  this  procedure,  which  was  upheld  by  the 
state  supreme  court  in  1907,  it  was  adopted.  All  male  persons 
who  are  dtizens  of  the  United  States  or  have  declared  their 
intention  to  become  such  at  least  thirty  days  before  an  election 
have  the  right  of  suffrage  provided  they  have  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  have  resided  in  the  state  six  months,  are 
not  of  unsound  mind,  and  have  not  been  convicted  of  treason 
or  felony.  Women  who  have  either  children  or  taxable  property 
may  vote  on  questions  relating  to  schools.  The  general  election 
of  state  and  local  officen  is  held  annually  on  the  first  Tuesday 
succeeding  the  first  Monday  in  November,  but  municipal  and 
school  district  elections  may  be  held  at  other  times.  The  secret 
ballot  was  adopted  in  xSgx;  the  use  of  the  voting  machines 
was  authorised  in  1899;  and  the  nomination  <A  candidates 
by  primaries  was  made  mandatory  in  1907.  By  a  provision 
unique  in  1875,  ^^  constitution  authorised  the  legislature 
to  provide  that  the  electon  might  express  their  prrferences 
for  United  States  senators;  but  this  was  not  treated  as  mandatory 
on  the  legislature,  and  though  votes  were  at  times  taken  (x886, 
1894),  they  were  not  oflkially  canvassed,  nor  were  any  senatorial 

*  The  amendment  increased  the  pay  of  members  from  three  doHars 
to  five  dollars  a  day  "  during  their  ntting,**  and  provided  that  sessions 
should  last  at  least  sixty  days,  and  that  mcroberB  should  not  receive 
pay  "  for  more  than  sixty  days  at  any  one  sitting  ";  the  original 
constitution  had  provided  that  they  should  '*  not  receive  pay  for 
more  than  forty  days  at  any  one  session  **  and  had  prescribed  no 
minimum  length  for  a 


elections  materiftlly  affected  by  them.'  In  1907,  under  a  direct 
primary  law,  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  United  States 
senator  was  transferred  from  the  party  convention  directly 
to  the  people;  and  in  1909  the  "  Oregon  plan  '*  was  adi^ted, 
whereby  each  candidate  for  the  leg^lAture  must  go  on  record 
as  promising,  or  not,  always  to  vote  for  the  peopk's  choice 
for  Um'ted  States  senator;  on  the  ballot  which  bears  the  name 
of  each  candidate  for  the  leg^lAture  there  appears  a  statement 
that  he  "promises,"  or  that  he  "will  not  promise,"  to  vote 
for  the  "people's  choice."  In  the  same  year  the  state 
enacted  a  law  providing  for  the  non-partisan  nomination  of  all 
judges,  of  all  superintendents  of  public  instruction  and  of 
regents  of  the  state  university;  nominations  are  by  petiUon, 
and  there  is  t  separate  "  offidsl  non-partisan  ballot "  bearing 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  nominees  and  the  titles  of  the 
office  for  which  they  are  nominated.  The  legislature  of  1909 
also  provided  for  open  election  primaries  and  for  the  fFamlng 
of  state  party  platforms  by  convention  before  the  time  of  the 
primary. 

The  governor  b  the  chief  executive  oflioer  of  the  state,  bot  quite 
independent  of  him  are  a  lieutenant-governor,  a  secretary  of  state, 
an  auditor  of  public  accounts,  a  treasurer,  a  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  an  attorney-general  and  a  commissioner  of  public  lands 
and  buildingS|^ho,  as  well  as  the  governor,  are  dected  for  a  term  of 
two  years.  The  governor's  appointing  power  is  almost  entirely 
limited  to  oflScers  of  state  institutions^  and  for  every  appointment 
he  makes  the  approval  of  the  Senate  is  required;  but  ot  need  not 
ask  the  consent  01  that  body  to  remove  for  incompetency,  neglect  of 
duty  or  malfeasance  in  office  "  any  officer  whom  he  may  appoint.** 
His  constitutional  power  to  pardon  b  rmilated  by  an  act  of  the 
legisUture  (1907)  which  requires  that  he  shall  in  no  ustanoe  gnant  a 
pardon  untu  the  attomey^neral  shall  have  investigated  the  case  and 
conducted  a  public  heuing.  Hb  veto  power  extends  to  items  in 
appropriation  bilb,  but  any  bill  or  item  may  be  paned  over  his  veto 
by  three-fifths  of  the  members  elected  to  each  house  of  the  legian 
bture.  The  most  important  board  of  which  he  b  chairman  is  the 
state  board  of  equalixation.  As  the  present  constitution  was  ado|>tcd 
in  the  year  after  a  grasshopper  plague,  which  had  caused  great 
finandai  loss,  it  limited  the  salary  of  Uiegovemor,  auditor  of  public 
accounts  and  treasurer,  as  well  as  that  01  the  judses  of  the  supreme 
and  district  courts,  to  $2500  each  and  that  of  other  important 
officers  (including  the  secretary  of  state,  the  attomey-^eneial  ami 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction)  to  $2000.  This  eoonomy 
has  somewhat  hampered  the  growing  state.  Salaries  have  bera  too 
low  to  attract  the  ablest  men;  and  as  the  constitution  forbade  the 
creation  of  new  offices,  and  no  amendment  of  thb  dause  could  be 
secured,  resort  was  had  to  the  creatbn  of  additional  **  secretaries  " 
and  of  boards  constituted  of  existing  state  offictab  or  thdr  aecretaries. 

The  legisbture  consists  of  a  Senate  of  33  members  and  a  House  of 
Representatives  of  100  members,  and  meets  in  regular  session  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  January  of  every  odd-numbered  year  at  Lincoln,  the 
capitaL  Both  senators  and  representatives  are  apportioned  accoid- 
ing  to  population,  and  are  elected  by  districts  in  November  of  each 
even-numbered  year  for  a  term  of  two  years.  They  are  paid  at  the 
rate  of  five  dolbin  a  day  during  60  days  of  a  reguUr  session  aod  not 
exceeding  100  days  dunng  their  entire  term.  No  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion may  be  introduced  at  a  regular  session  after  its  fortieth  day 
except  at  the  request  of  the  governor.  Special  legisbtioo  of  various 
kinds  b  expressly  prohitnteo,  and  in  the  bill  of  rights  it  b  declared 
that  "all  powers  not  herein  delegated  remain  with  the  peopfee.** 
Thb  dause  would  seem  to  leave  the  state  government  with  no  powers 
not  expressly  granted,  and  to  make  the  rule  for  inteipreung  the 
Nebrsska  constitution  similar  to  that  for  interpreting  the  Federal 
constitution;  but  in  their  practice  the  NdMasIoi  courts  have  been 
little  influenced  by  It,  and  it  b  chiefly  of  historical  interest.* 

The  administration  of  justice  b  vested  in  a  supreme  ooart,  1$ 
district  courts,  county  courts  and  courts  of  justices  of  the  peace  and 
police  magbtrates.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  three  judges 
elected  for  a  term  of  six  yeaiis,  one  retiring  every  two  years:  each 
district  court  condsts  of  one  to  seven  judges  elected  for  a  tern  of  four 
years,  and  each  county  court  oonnsts  of  one  judge  dected  for  a  term 
of  two  years.  The  county  courts  have  exdusive  original  jurisdictioo 
in  the  probate  of  wilb  and  the  administrati«i  of  estates,  ooocurrent 
jurisdiction  with  the  district  courts  in  dvil  suits  for  sums  not  ex- 
ceeding $1000,  and  important  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases.  Ptarliapo 
the  most  unique  provision  of  the  Nebraska  coostitutioo  is  that 

*  An  almost  Identical  dause  was  inserted  in  the  Ohio  ooosdtation 
of  i8oa.  and  one  la  exactly  the  same  language  appean  la  the  present 
(1851)  constitution  of  that  state;  It  appeare  abo  in  the  Kanas 
constitutions  of  1855,  1858  and  1859  (present),  hi  the  Nebrmska 
constitution  of  1866.  hi  the  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina 
constitutions  of  1868,  and  was  retained  in  the  present  fftTf^tttTlnn  of 
North  Carolina  as  ammdfd  hi  1876^ 
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but  in  M  keaat  one  iiutance  on  appeal  nt  Allowed  b«UK  of  the 
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tidvcnce  Mk  judklal  leffalatiaa' 

CouiUr  aovenuDeu  exiui  under  both  the  diitrict-OHDininoner 
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RUKCt-  Railmyi  have  fyttn  rbe  to  the  moit  notable  lawi*  Reeu- 
laiuD  b»  betn  1  burning  policial  quettlon  lince  ltl6,  the  conuilu- 
tiua  Baiana  it  tbe  6my  o(  Ibe  legulituic  to  "  coma  abiuet  and 
pRifTfit  uofvt  daeTiimnaliou  and  extortknu  in  all  char^ei  of 
euftv,  tel^iraph  and  railroad  coiBpaan  "  within  the  state-  The 
iiSuenx  of  the  nilwayi  haa  been  veiy  eiea  and  a  co  Ha  disE 
on  jiBi  lamina  and  DIbcr  Iqulative  refornu.  n  BSj.  Kj  and 
1^  the  letiiUture  created  a  Board  of  Trantporta  ion     nam  nc  of 
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—     :o  a  new  revenue  law  of  looj  ore 

,, filth ofita atlual value.   TSt«\„^, 

e  in  the  year  1904  wai  a)  milli;  in  1905.  1006  and  iw?.  7 
ind  in  iwiS,  e)  niillt. 

juitHi. — The  public  ichooii  have  beeo  endowed  by  the  United 
beginning  in  1854,  and  by  the  iiale:  in  1009  the  pemunent 

[uiub  denved  from  Ibe  ule  of  educaiional  landi  amounted  to 

(S>4Jo^7,  Invened  la  atale  lecuritiei.  county,  ichaal  diitrict  and 
municipal  bonds.  The  percentage  cJ  Qliteraie  populaiion  (u.  popu- 
i..[^»  ......ki.  4^  .^^t^\  -"--ve  ro  yean  of  age  waa  in  iBtoanJ  1890 

leratalein  the  Union,  and  in  1900,  wbpn 

„ ^  ,„  ...,  irhitea*  foreign  whita  and  neflroea  re- 

ipecllvely  0-8. 6»  and  1 1-8}.  wai  aaialler  than  thai  in  any  other  itate 
chcepc  Itmra  (whose  perceniaoe  waa  also  i'3);  the  penxniagE  for 
maleaof H>(ii«age(3'S%)beIngIheleastinlbeUaun,  Thenuc 
four  state  normal  schools — one  at  Peru  (opened  1867I,  one  at 
Kearney  (L90S)iOneat  Wayne  {originallv  private;  purchojcd  by  Ih* 
atate  in  IQoq)  and  one.  provided  for  by  the  leg^IuR  of  IQ09, 
situated  In  tRe  north-western  part  of  (he  state.    Tbe  univeniiy  of 


lie  regulation  -Dfra  ways 
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sOeet  raihnys  of  Iha  cities,  and  over  exprces  ompa 
CDBpanie*,  tdfphoee  companiea  and  all  ther  co 
In  1909  pnrttioii  was  tnaoe  for  an  annual  corpora 
aid  for  tbe  bhvAal  valua^on  of  TaLlwayi. 
fobmv  lU  uuiaple  ol  Oklihonu,  N  bruka 
gnrantecaof  bankd^osits  from  a  fund  cre:i  edb 
tin  bssK  ol  unl  dtpims.    Uielu  child  labo         d 

__  ui  the  ^mcocy  n  8  S-  bu  q  In 
I  8s<  la  M  tbe  hcenre  a  wu  iied 
ui    9a    mod  ep         b  c^     ci 


nunpife  upon  it  that  has : 
by  jfl  imiurricd  daimant- 
iStcted  by  marriase.' 

detxa  cnmtncted  foe „  „  ._ 

aninat  the  hmfaaad  for  the  payment  of ' 
1^  riilita  of  dower  and  couneay  hiv~  ^ 
ODd  wife  have  instead  equal  nghts 
other;  but  tbe  portion  of  If 


been  aboUshed,  and  huibnnd 


divorce  are  adalterv,  incompetency  at  tbe  time  of  nL 
to  impciiDiinient  for  a  term  of  three  yean  or  mor 
■  ilhuut  just  cause  for  two  yean,  habitual  drunlc 

CTVlty,  ami  refusal  or  neglect  of  the  butban-"  ^ 

^amunaoce  for  lus  wife.    Tbe  period  of  re 


IS,  but  in  1909 
t  tbe  state  might 


_     a  IhuoI  and  presented  lor  payme 

>vn  p^  try  Ibe  state  1n*nirf .  were  told  to  the  permanent  sch< 
fund,  sad  £«sr  4%  interest  ontH  cancelled  from  (he  general  fur 
The  afBling  debt  of  wamnts  was  practically  cancelled  in  1909.  afl. 
1  OB^taSi  levy  for  four  ynn  for  tnia  purpoae-    Since  1900  there  baa 


whatever.    Tbe  coostltutlaa  1 
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aajmUMled 


e.and  wasopenedin  1871.  TIk  aidverslty  is  governed  by 
if  six  regents,  elected  by  the  electors  of  tte  stale  al  large, 

di  yean,  two  going  out  of  office  each  year.  The  revenue  of 
rnly  is  from  the  inoonie  of  Coogiessional  land  granla  under 
ill  Acts  and  f  tom  a  one  min  pet  ooedoUar  toi  on  t  he  cumni 
It  roll  of  the  ilale.^  Connected  with  It  and  governed  by 
rnents  are  the  State  College  of  Agricuhure  (including  the 


..,'t-; 


,j_ 


boany.'"'fbri 

i  of  arts  and  scic ._  ^ , , .^-. 

CD  lege  of  engineering,  a  teachers'  coU^ 


1,1  graduale  (otles'' 
i.  a  teachers'  coU^ 
I  a  -college  of  medidoe.  a  sehod  of 
ov  01  DOC  a         n  oHiuated  school  of  music  and  a 
Th   Died  cal  school  is  in  Omaha.    The  univeniiy 

Tdepaiunen       its  library  in  1909  had  about 
90&-  909   he  univeniiy  had  an  eoiolmenl  of 
m       nd    SM  women).    The  gcsniing  of  unl- 
is  cond      ned     y  u  "credit-hour"  syttemj  115 
bachelor's  dcoTee-    Eli»ha  Benjamin 
hanctflloT  of  the  universiry  in  rooQ; 
Sunuel  Avety  (b.  1965I.    Moil  of  the 

IS  of  [he  stale  are:  Nebraska  WciJcynn 
Eplwopal},  nl  UnivcRity  Place,  « 

eg  (iB9i,AdvniIiM).«CoUegeView, 
a;iiiveniily  (1879,  ftoman  Catholic), 


'BiSi'wt'v"rk° 


The  Nebrulia  £hiiRian  University  "1. 

of  Uncala;   Grand   Idand   CoUeve   (1B91, 

1  t>iiineCetlcEE  (iSja,  Cnngn^iinngl),al 

iS      Pnabyterliui).  at   Hulings;  and 

n  ylella  n).  nl  BellFVUe.    State  penal  and 

for  the  BLnd  at  Mebraila  City 

ca  and  Dumb  al  Omaha  (1S6  )  an 

hac  Beatrice  (iBSs)  anlndusinal 

(boys)  at  Kearney  (i"-^l  a  Cirli 


e  State  Public  School 


In  1909  the  state  legiilatuR 
He  wo.  l«ro  llfHinifSf^liS 

t;  served  in  the  Ui 
rowp  Univenity  In 
1S74;  taugbt  hoo^ 


lew  Hampahfre,  on  the  lOth  of  January 

a  during  the  Civil  War;  cndueted 
at  Newton  Theoloriial  tnatitulion 
t  Newton  In  ItTa-tSSai  tuslory  and 
Ut.and  pditicalecanomylnd  finance 
1  was  presdent  of  Brown  Univenity 
''lenl  bl-melaltiat,  and  in  1891  was  a 
Monelaiy  Conference  al  Bnitecls. 
cunency  question,  and  published  a  Hiitory  ef  lit 
urOwK  TiiKet  (i904)andothef  works  on  American 
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History. — Local  pride  has  prompted  some  Nebraskans  to 
begin  the  history  of  the  white  race  in  their  state  with  the  march 
of  Coronado,  in  1541,  across  the  buffalo  plains  to  "  Quivira," 
N.  of  the  Arkansas  river  in  Kansas;  but  the  claim  is  not  warranted 
by  the  evidence.  Marquette  mapped  the  Platte  from  hearsay 
in  1673;  French  explorers  followed  it  to  the  Forks  in  1739; 
and,  after  Nebraska  passed  to  the  United  States  in  1803  as  part 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  successive  American  exploring 
expeditions  left  traces  in  its  history.  Major  Stephen  H.  Long, 
in  particular,  followed  the  Platte  and  South  Platte  across  the 
state  in  18x9,  and  his  despairing  accoimt  of  the  semi-arid  buffalo 
plains — ^whence  arose  the  myth  of  the  Great  American  Desert — 
finely  contrasts  with  the  later  histoiy  and  latter-day  optimism 
of  dcy-farming  and  irrigation.  Meanwhile,  fur  traders  who  drew 
their  goods  from  the  country  of  the  Platte  had  long  been  active 
on  the  Missouri.  Trading  posts  were  probably  established  in 
Nebraska  in  1795,  xSoa,  1807  and  181 3;  the  last  two  near 
the  present  towns  of  Ft.  Calhoun  (about  20  m.  N.  by  W.  from 
Omaha)  and  Bellevue.  Manuel  de  Lisa,  a  noted  Cuban  trader 
and  plainsman,  was  probably  the  first  white  settler  (1807). 
In  1823  Bellevue  became  an  Indian  agency,  and  in  1849  the 
first  United  States  post-office  in  Nebraska.  Ft.  Atkinson  was 
maintained  near  the  present  town  of  Ft.  Calhoun  in  1819-1827; 
in  1825  the  government  acquired  the  first  Indian  4ands,  and 
in  the  'thirties  of  the  X9th  century  missionaries  began  to  settle 
among  the  tribes;  the  first  Ft.  Kearney  was  maintained  where 
Nebraska  City  now  stands  in  1847-1848,  and  in  the  latter  year 
was  re-established  on  the  Platte,  some  175  m.  inland  from  the 
Missouri.  Meanwhile  there  had  begun  the  passage  of  the  Mormons 
across  the  state  (1845-1857),  marked  by  important  temporary 
settlements  near  Omaha  {q.v.)  and  elsewhere,  the  travel  to  Oregon, 
and  to  California,  for  which  dep6ts  of  supplies  were  established 
at  Bellevue,  Plattsmouth,  Nebraska  City  and  old  Ft.  Kearney, 
or  Dobey  Town.^  Thus  the  -country  was  well  and  favourably 
known  before  Congress  organized  it  as  a  Territory  in  1854. 

Movements  in  Congress  for  the  creation  of  a  new  Territory 
on  the  Platte  began  in  1844,  several  attempts  at  organization 
failing  in  the  succeeding  decade.  In  1852-1853  lowans  and 
Missouxians  along  the  border  of  what  are  now  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  held  elections  W.  of  the  Missouri  and  sent  delegates 
to  Congress.  A  provisional  Territorial  government  formed 
by  Wyandot  Indians  and  licensed  white  residents  on  Indian 
lands  in  Kansas  (9.0.)  forced  Congress  to  take  action.  With 
what  followed,  the  rivalry  of  thefPlatte  and  Kansas  river  valleys 
for  the  Pacific  railway  route,  and  the  opposing  interests  of 
pro-slavery  Missouri  and  anti-slavery  Iowa,  and  possibly  the 
personal  ambitions  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  Thonias  H. 
Benton,  had  important  relations.  In  the  outcome  Nebraska 
was  one  of  the  two  Territories  created  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill  of  1854.  This  creative  act  bore  evident  traces  of  the  pro- 
slavery  sentiments  of  the  Congress  that  passed  it  in  the  limitation 
of  the  suffrage  to  whites,  and  the  explicit  application  of  the 
national  fugitive-slave  laws  for  the  last  time  in  a  federal  statute. 
Under  the  provision  of  "  popular-sovereignty  "  it  was  thought 
that  Nebraska,  as  the  more  northerly  Territory,  would  become 
a  "  free  "  state,  if  not  a  free  Territory.  There  were  slaves 
within  its  borders  from  the  beginning,  and  anti-slavery  ideas 
were  embodied  in  several  legislative  bills,  until  a  territorial 
law  of  x86x  excluded  slavery.  But  the  future  of  slavery  was 
settled  in  Kansas,  and  events  in  Nebraska  throw  only  a  small 
side-light  on  that  struggle.  John  Brown  and  James  H.  Lane 
spent  considerable  time  in  the  south-eastern  counties,  and 
across  these  an  "  underground  raiboad  "  ran,  by  which  slaves 
were  conducted  from  Kansas  to  Iowa  and  freedom. 

As  organized  in  1854  Nebraska  extended  |rom  40^  N.  lat. 
to  British  America,  and  from  the  Missouri  and  White  Earth 
rivers  to  the  "  summit "  of  the  Rockies;  but  in  x86x  and  1863 
it  was  reduced,  by  the  creation  of  other  Territories,  to  its  present 
boundaries.    By  i860  settlement  had  spread  150  m.  W.  from 

>  In  18  months  of  1849-1850  it  was  dKdally  reported  that  8000 
wagons,  with  80,000  draught-animals  and  30,000  people,  passed 
Ft.  Kearney  on  the  way  to  Oregon,  California  or  Utah. 


the  Missouri,  foUowtng  the  river  valleys  and  the  fretghtiag 
routes.  Many  who  had  migrated  to  Pike's  Peak  in  1859,  stopped 
in  Nebraska  on  their  return  eastward;  and  settlement  was 
stimulated  by  the  national  Homestead  Act  of  1862  (one  of  the 
first  patents  granted  thereunder,  on  the  xst  of  January  1863, 
was  for  a  claim  near  Beatrice,  Nebraska),  and  by  the  building 
and  land-sales  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Burlington  railways 
following  1863.  Thus  in  x86x  there  were  probably  30,000 
inhabitants  in  the  Territory,  and  3300  men  were  sent  into  the 
field  for  the  Union  army  in  the  Civil  War.  Until  well  into  the 
'sixties  freighting  across  the  plains  was  a  great  business.  The 
"Oregon  Trail,"  the  "Old  CaUfomia  TraU,"  and  the  "Old  Salt 
Lake  Trail  "—-all  nearly  identical  in  Nebraska —  ran  along  the 
Platte  across  the  entire  state  with  various  terminal  branches 
near  the  eastern  border,  to  the  Missouri  river  towns;  while 
branches  from  St  Joseph,  Missouri  and  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
ran  up  the  valleys  of  the  Big  Blue  and  Little  Blue  rivers  and 
joined  the  Nebraska  roads  near  Ft.  Kearney.  The  Oregon  and 
California  migration  was  of  large  magnitude  by  X846.  St  Joseph, 
Leavenworth  and  Nebraska  City  (f .v.)  were  thegrcat  freighting 
terminals  of  the  West.  Over  these  roads  was  run  in  x86o-i86x 
the  famous  "  pony  express  "  whose  service  ended  witb  the  com- 
pletion of  the  overland  telegraph  in  the  latter  year;  it  covered 
the  distance  from  St  Joseph,  Missouri,  to  Sacramento,  California, 
in  eight  days,  and  even  less.  Freighting  ended  when"  the  Union 
Pacific  was  extended  across  Nebraska  between  X863  and  X867. 

Political  interest  in  the  Territorial  period  centred  mainly 
in  a  fight  for  the  capital,  waged  between  the  towns  of  thie 
Missouri  river  front,  Bellevue,  Brownville,  Nebraska  City, 
Plattsmouth,  Omaha  and  Florence,  th<»e  of  the  North  Platte 
interior,  and  of  the  South  Platte.  This  struggle  engendered 
extraordinary  bitterness,  since  success  might  mean  continued 
life,  and  defeat  prompt  demise,  to  competing  towns.  As  popola^ 
tion  increased  the  question  of  the  capital  was  complicateid  by 
the  question  of  statehood.  Both  were  involved  in  the  agitation 
in  1858-1859  for  the  annexation  of  the  South  Platte  to  Kansas 
(9.V.),  which  gained  considerable  strength;  annexation  promiung 
to  the  former  much  earlier  statehood  than  continued  union 
with  the  backward  region  of  the  North  Platte,  and  to  northern 
Kansas  also  promising  earlier  statehood,  and  an  advantage 
in  the  sectional  strug^e  with  southern  Kansas  As  the  expenses 
of  Territorial  government  were  partly  borne  by  the  United 
States,  statehood  was  voted  against  in  x86o,  and  again  (virtually) 
in  1864  after  Congress  had  passed  an  Enabling  Act;  but  in 
1866  a  constitution  framed  by  the  legislature  was  declared 
carried  by  the  people  by  a  majority  of  xoo  votes  in  7776,  and 
Nebraska  was  admitted  as  a  state  (in  spite  of  President  Johnson's 
veto)  in  X867,  after  her  legislature  had  accepted  a  fundamental 
condition  imposed  by  Congress  removing  the  limitation  of  the 
suffrage  to  whites  by  the  new  constitution.  Fraud  was  chax:gcd 
in  the  Territorial  election.  At  any  rate  the  Republican  party 
had  worked  for  admission  because  it  needed  senators  in  Congress, 
and  it  got  them.  During  part  of  1866-1867  there  were  two 
de  facto  governments^  the  Territorial  and  the  state. 

The  capital  of  the  Territory  remained  always  at  Omaha, 
although  in  1858  a  majority  of  the  legislature  removed  to  Florence 
leaving  the  governor  and  a  legislative  rump  at  Omaha.  In 
r867  the  South  Platte  region,  having  obtained  a  predominance 
in  population  capable  of  overcoming  a  geiT>'mander  that  had 
favoured  the  North  Platte  (and  incidentally  the  Democrats), 
seciired  the  appointment  of  a  legislative  committee  to  locate 
the  state  capital  S.  of  the  Platte.  Several  of  the  old  Missouri 
river  contestants  had  as  representatives  of  their  previous 
claims  young  towns  located  at  strategic  points  in  the  intmor. 
The  committee  avoided  these  and  selected  the  site  of  Lincoln. 
Just  ten  years  earlier  the  legislature  bad  considered  removal 
to  another  site  on  the  Salt,  to  be  called  "  Douglas  "  in  hoxxmr 
of  Stephen  A.  Douj^,  then  still  in  the  heyday  <^  his  popularity. 

The  decade  1870-1880  was  marked  by  the  work  of  the  two 
constitutional  conventions  described  above.  The  first  legislature 
under  the  constitution  of  1875  met  in  1877.  The  foUowing 
decade  was  marked  by  a  tremendous  growth  in  popuUtioii« 
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by  a  fcvErsb  «cliviiy  io  nilwiy  coMUiictiai]  (the  mill 
in  the  lUtc  bong  iunued  fnm  igsi  la  S4°T  m.  in  the 
yeus),  ud  by  no  eitnoidinary  liK  in  land  value*,  uibu 
nmL  Fum-laad  ptkca  voe  nlsHl  id  a  basis  dl  maiin 
pfoductivenesa  when  the  best  tnterc3Ii»  eapecially  df  the  wbsi 
M£liDa»  demanded  itcady  growth  baaed  on  average  crop  le^ulta 
under  average  coDdilions.  The  early  ^ninetiei  were  mailced 
by  an  economic  collapse  of  false  values,  and  luco 
1^  a  painful  recovery  of  stable  conditidu. 

T^  DemorralJc  and  Republican  parties  were  first  effectively 
orfanind  in  opposiiidn,  as  pans  of  national  bodies,  in  the 
KTrilorial  campaigns  ol  iSsfi.  Till  then  Iheie  were  practically 
only  Democratic  factions;  after  i£tii  the  Republicans  bel ' 
the  state  securely  unLil  i£qo.  Aflei  about  iSqo  the  nation; 
tfltdenda  towards  a  re^-alignraent  of  political  parties  on  socia 
ceeikDoDC  issues  were  shai^y  displayed  in  Nebraska-     Th 

Uovemoit  C^.v.),'  but  this  found  in  Xcbraska  special  stimuli 
in  large  losses  (almost  tooo,ooo)  suffered  by  the  state  froi 
the  negligencfi  and  defalcation  of  certain  Republican  oflici 
holders.  Following  1S90  the  "  Fusion  "  movement— the  fusioi 
that  is,  of  Populists,  Democrats  and  (after  iSg6)  of  Siivi 
Republicans — was  of  great  importance.  The  only  year  in  whic 
thse  elensenls  carried  the  state  against  the  Republicans  U 
presidential  electors  was  in  iSo^,  when  William  J.  Bryan  of 
Linccdn  was  their  presidential  candidate;  alEhou^  the  staTi 
delegation  of  representatives  and  senators  in  Congress  wai 
for  a  lime  divided.  The  Fusionists  practically  conttolled  thi 
state  goverrmient  from  sSq^-tS^■,  they  held  the  Ic^slalure  frou 
i»gi-ie9S  and  from  iJ97-i8«i,  the  supreme  court  from  1S99- 
igor,  and  the  govemoisfiip  and  executive  departibents  froir 
it95-iqoi;  they  elected  a  Democratic  governor  also  for  1S91- 
1S93;  but  he  was  not  of  the  true  Fusion  type,  and  vetoed  1 
majdmum  railway  froghl-rate  bill,  although  his  RepuUicir 
HccQsOT  approved  one.  The  year  tSgi  was  the  most  feverisl 
pftliTiril  year  of  this  period.  Apart  from  these  temporary  Fusiot 
accesses  the  Republicans  have  always  controlled  the  slate 
TIk  governors  of  Xcbraslta  have  Iwen  as  follows: — 
Ttrriurial  Ptrad. 

Tlianu  B.Cumtiig  (secrefary,  aciiOE  governor)  Oct.  iSu-Fcb.  ISs:, 

Milk  W.  Iiard Feb.  iSjJ-Oct.  IBs? 

TWiiiia»B.Ciiimiig(5ecrelary.actiiiggoviTiiai)  Oct.  iSsMan.  1858 
WaUani  A.  Richardson  Jan.  iBsA-Dec.  iSjS 

I.  SiBliiig  Monon  (•eqrHary.  acting  governor)  Dec.  iSSS-Mayiaw 
Sa^nrl  W.  Black May  l8J9-May  I861 

Alfemini  S.  Padd^k  (wcrrUfy!  icvlnl  times 
acting  ggvrnHr,  1861-1867). 

David  BoIIft  (impeached  and  removed  from 

l*ce  1871) 1867-1871    Republican 

W.  H.Janm  (Iieoi.^ovmKir.  (uccceding)  iS7i-iBJJ 

M«r;  W^wna, 1B71-.97S 

sauGarber 1875-1879 

Atanaa  Nancr 1879-188] 

laws  W.  Dawe* 1881-1887 

Jota  M.  Thayer 1887-1891 

Iinn  E.  Boyd  • Democrat 

WioM,  Thsyerfaetintgoveroot)  1891-IS91 

bmsE-Boyd i«9a-i8g) 

Ut-nuo  Craunie iBsj-iS^s  Repubiiean 

S.lj>  A.  Hotcombc 1855-1899  Fusion 

UiUum  A.  Poyntcr  l8aa-lQDI 

ChailoH.  DKIrkh  (elected  U.S.  Scnaiot)         1901        Repubiiean 

Win  H.  Mickey 1903-1907         Z 

Ce«ie  L.  Shrldon >9a7-i909 

A.  C  ShatlenbeiTcr 1900-iau  Democrat 

Oi»aer  H.  Aldrich 191 1-  Rrpubiian 

Frors-  AUiaiKC  was  cnganiMd  for  the'«aw"i"/s8""bKime  a 

by  i»^ Tli"Sr™biihip 'rf  'G"n^,"AlUsSe'"nd*KniBll^"^ 
Libmn-  wenf  over  grnerally  sprikinj  into  the  People's  party. 
, '  Remeved  by  deciiia«  olnate  lupreme  eaurt  on  gnninds  of  non- 
"ueiiJiip,  ah  of  May  1891 ;  reiniuted  by  decision  of  U.S.  Sopnme 
UMn.  m  of  February  1892. 
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>'/ui   Wulcr  Snpplj  el   Ntb'iiii.. 
|,fy    Paper   230;   E.  H.    B>.tU.::r 

■jund  and  F.  C.  Clements,  I'h-^'- 
■-'In.  '|'*';«J5™','  KienliSc  .,Li. 


rrs^aiid  boonul'Ilio  J. 
■aita  (Lincoln,  I801),  !i 
.  -  5.  Lobinser, "  The  K 


if  l^per  No.  17  (in 
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w  oinJu,  tB«o)! 

KEBRASKA  CnY,  a  city  and  the  county-seal  of  Otoe  county, 
Nebiiski,  U.S.A.,  situated  on  the  high  W.  bank  of  the  Missouri 
liver,  about  v>  m.  below  Omaha.  Fop.  (iSSo)  4iS]l  (1S90) 
ii,«4;  (1900)  7180  (881  foreign-bom);  (1910)  jjM.  It  is 
served  by  the  Chicago,  BurUoglon  &  Quincy,  and  the  Missouri 
Pacific  railway  systems.  A  railway  and  wagon  bridge  spans 
the  Missouri.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  the  sUte  Institute  for 
(187s).  and  has  three  public  parks  ai 
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re  lor 


autUul 


,  public  library. 
cbnsLa  City 


grain  being  espedally  lajge. 
a  inird  among  the  manufacturing  dlics  of  the  1 
facturcs  including  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  packed 
flour,  oatmeal,  hominy,  grits,  meal,  starch,  dder-vinexar. 
agricultural  implements.   wiudmlUs,  pavir 


pipe,  beer,  over-ails 
seitlemenls  of  the  stale.  The 
cslnblisbed  ou  Ibe  site  of  N'c 
abandoned  in  iS^S,  and  the  fort 
he  Platte  rivet  (see  Keabnev), 
8ss,  and  the  oijgiiuil  Nebias 


:  of  the  oldest 
irst  "dd  Fort  Kearney"  was 
taska  dry  in  1847,  but  was 
'as  re-established  farther  W.  on 

Otoe 


a  incorporated  and 
This  city,  together 
liih  Kearney  City,  incorporated  in  1855— adjacent  totbefint 
'  old  "  Fori  Kearney— and  South  Nebraska  City,  were  con- 
oUdaled  by  the  legislature  into  the  present  Nebraska  City  in 
S53.  (Twelve  other  city  "  additions  "  and  so-called  "  towns," 
il  within  or  closely  adjacent  to  the  present  dty,  were  in  eiistence 
ika  City  was  for  some  years  the  largest  dty 


In  1S5S  it  became  the  hi 


I  of  a 


ippLes  for  the  United  Slates 
^vemment  among  tne  army  posts  between  the  Missouri  river 
ind  the  Rocky  Mountains;  in  seven  months  in  1859  tbis  one 
irm  employed  601  men,  used  517  wagons,  s6Si  oien,  and  75 
nules,  and  shipped  1,781, }j8  lb.  of  freight.    Nebraska  City  was 

he  initial  point  of  several  toads,  parts  atone  time  or  another 
,f  ihe" Oregon," "Old  California."  and  "  Great  Salt  Lake"  trails, 

See  Nebbaska  [Sute):  Hillary.)  Nebraska  City  became  a  dty 
if  the  second  class  in  1871  and  a  dty  ol  the  first  class  in  1901. 

NEBUCHADREZZAR,  or  Nebuciuds-eiiar.  king  of  Babylon, 
the  tioBoiaiBfiiiroiioi  of  the  Greeks.     The  first        '   ' 


o  the  I 


lU-kudun 


s  foui 


n   the  ci 


been  ol  Chaldcai 

in.     He  married  Amuhia.  dauehtet  of  the  Median  king 

irding  10  Abydenus,  and  in  60;  B.C.  defeated  Necho  ai 

Carchemish,  driving  the  Egyptians  out  of  Asia  and  oniwiinj 

Babylonian  empire-     In  the  following  year  hi 

father  Nabopolassar  on  the  Babylonian  throne 
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and  continued  the  restoration  of  Babylon,  which  he  made  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  His  "  new  palace  "  there'  was 
built  in  fifteen  days;  temples  were  erected  to  the  gods,  the 
great  walls  of  the  city  were  constructed  with  a  moat  surrounding 
them,  the  Euphrates  was  lined. with  brick  and  a  strong  fortress 
erected.  Canals  were  dug  throughout  the  country  aj(id  a  great 
reservoir  excavated  near  the  capital.  Only  a  fragment  of  his 
annals  has  been  preserved,  recording  his  campaign  against 
Amasis  (AltMnosi)  of  Egypt  in' his  thirty-seventh  ydi  (567  B.C.) 
when  he  defeated  the  soldiers  of  "  Phut  of  the  lonians."  Tyre 
revolted  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  besieged  for 
thirteen  years;  a  contract-tablet  dated  in  his  fortieth  year 
shows  that  at  that  time  it  was  under  Babylonian  officials.  After 
the  investment  of  Tyre  Nebuchadrezzar  marched  against 
Jerusalem,  put  JehoiaJdm  to  death  and  placed  Jehoiachin 
on  the  throne.  Three  months  later  Jehoiachin  was  deposed 
and  Zedekiah  made  king  in  his  place.  Zedeklah's  revolt  in 
588  B.C  led  to  another  siege  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  taken 
and  destroyed  in  586  B.C.  (see  Jews  and  Je&usalzm).  To  this 
period  probably  belong  an  inscription  of  Nebuchadrezzar  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  near  Beirut,  and  another 
in  the  Wadi  Brissa  in  the  Lebanon.  From  his  inscriptions  we 
gather  that  Nebuchadrezzar  was  a  man  of  peculiarly  religious 
character.   A  younger  brother  of  his  is  called  Nabo-sum-lisir. 

See  Joaephtts,  ConL  Xpion.  L  19;  Euiebius,  Praep,  EooHgd,  x. 

NEBULA  (Lat.  for  "  cloud,"  connected  with  the  Gr.  m^Xi}, 
mist  or  cloud),  in  astronomy,  the  name  given  to  certain  luminous 
cloudy  patches  in  the  heavens.  They  resemble  the  stars  in  that 
they  retain  the  same  relative  positions,  and  thus  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  comets  which  appear  to  wander  across  the 
surs.  When  examined  with  sufficient  telescopic  power,  a  great 
many  of  these  luminous  patches  are  perceived  to  be  composed 
of  clusters  of  little  stars,  which  in  a  smaller  telescope  are  invisible 
separately,  but  whose  rays  of  light  blend  together  so  as  to 
produce  a  confused  luminous  appearance.  Others,  however, 
cannot  be  resolved  into  individual  stars  even  with  the  best 
telescopes,  and  in  many  cases  the  spectroscope  gives  direct 
evidence  that  the  nebula  has  a  constitution  altogether  different 
from  that  of  a  star-duster.  We  thus  distingui^  between  the 
nebulae  proper  and  the  star-clusters;  but  owing  to  the  diffictilty  of 
deciding  the  nature  in  any  particular  case,  and  especially  oiling 
to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  earlier  observers  believed  it  probable 
that  all  nebulae  would  with  sufficient  telescofSic  power  become 
resolvable  into  stais,  the  term  nebula  is  often  used  to  cover 
both  star-dusters  and  the  true  nebulae. 

An  enumeration  of  nebulae  was  made  by  Charles  Messier  in 
Paris  in  1771,  who  recorded  X03;  Sir  William  Herschel  increased 
the  number  known  to  over  2500;  whilst  Sir  John  Herschel 
between  1825  and  1847  catalogued  and  described  3926  nebulae 
(including  1700  obser\'ed  at  the  Cape  Of  Good  Hope).  About 
1848  the  earl  of  Rosse  with  his  famous  six-foot  reflector  at 
Parsonstown  began  his  examination  of  the  nebulae,  which  added 
greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  thdr  forms  and  structure.  In 
more  modem  times  the  development  of  photography  has 
enabled  the  features  of  the  nebtilae  to  be  ascertained  and 
recorded  with  a  certainty,  which,  unfortunately,  the  older  visual 
observations  and  drawings  cannot  claim  to  possess.  In  this  con- 
nexion the  photographic  work  of  Isaac  Roberts,  A.  A.  Common, 
E.  E.  Barnard  and  J.  E.  Kcder  in  partici^r  must  be  mentioned. 
The  total  number  of  known  nebulae  has,  too,  been  enormously 
increased;  Perrine  estimates  that  the  number  within  the  power 
of  the  Crossley  reflector  at  Lick  is  not  less  than  half  a  million. 

Nebulae  may  be  conveniently  classified  according  to  their 
telescopic  appearance ;  we  enumerate  below  some  of  the  principal 
forms  that  have  been  recognized,  but  it  must  be  observed  that 
this  classification  is  rather  superfidal,  and  that  the  diflcrentia- 
tion  is  often  one  of  appearance  only  and  not  of  real  structure. 
The  types  are:  (i)  Irregular  lubvlae^  examples:  the  gr:at 
nebula  of  Orion  (M.  42),*  the  "  key-hole  "  nebula  near  i;  Argus, 

*  i^.  No.  42  in  Messier's  catalogue.    Nebulae  not  conuined  in 
that  catalogue  arc  generally  known  by  their  number  in  Dreyer**. 
New  Cfntra  Catahgut  (N.G.C.). 


the  "  Omega  "  pebula  (M.  17);  (2)  Annular  n^ttlae,  example: 
M.  37  in  Lyra;  (3)  Double  nebulae,  example:  the  dumb-bcU 
nebula  (M.  27)  in  Vulpecula;  (4)  Planetary  nebulae,  examples: 
the  "  owl "  nebula  (M.  97)  in  Ursa  Major,  M.  i  in  Taurus;  (5) 
EUi^ical  nebulae,  example:  the  great  nebula  of  Andromeida 
(M..3X);  (6)  Spiral  nebulae,  example:  M.  51  in  Canes  Venatid; 
(7)  Nebulous  stars;  (8)  Diffused  nebulosities.  Most  of  these  names 
require  little  explanation.  The  first  class  have  iUHdefinedixreguIar 
boundaries;  their  forms  often  suggest  the  appearance  of  curdled 
liquid  or  wreaths  of  smoke.  The  annular  nebulae  have  a  ringed 
appearance,  the  (xntre  being  much  darker  than  the  outer  parts, 
though  it  is  filled  with  faintly  luminous  matter.  Double  nebulae 
have  two  prindpal  centres  of  condensation.  The  planetary 
nebulae  are  nearly  uniformly  illuminated  compact  patches 
of  light  generally  circular  or  ellipUcal  in  shape;  they  were  so 
called  because  they  appeared  to  possess  disks  like  planets. 
Elliptical  nebulae  are  usually  nebuke  of  some  flat  type  (such 
as  annular  or  spiral)  seen  rather  edgeways,  so  that  the  structure 
is  not  readily  recognizable.  The  typical  spiral  nebulae  arc  in 
the  form  of  a  double  spiral,  the  two  branches  of  which  proceed 
from  diamctricaUy  opposite  points  of  a  bright  nucleus  and 
wind  round  it  in  the  same  sense;  the  whole  is  generally  studded 
with  points  of  condensation.  The  great  majority  ^f  the  nebulae, 
induding  the  abundant  small  nebulae  which  shine  with  a  vkite 
light  (in  contrast  with  the  blue-green  light  of  the  planetary 
and  irregular  nebulae — see  below  Spectra  of  nebulae),  are  generally 
classed  as  spiral  nebulae.  The  spiral  structure  has  been  shown 
to  exist  in  a  few  of  them,  but  for  the  remainder  it  is  only  inferred. 
Nebulous  stars  are  true  stars  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
or  aureole  of  nebulous  light.  Diffused  nebulosities  are  very 
faint  nebulae  of  enormous  extent,  sometimes  forming  the  back- 
ground of  a  whole  constellation.  We  proceed  to  describe  some 
of  the  more  famous  nebulae. 

One  of  the  most  renuurkable  nebulae  is  that  which  is  situated 
in  the  sword-handle  of  Orion  and  about  the  multiple  star  9 
Orionis;  it  is  faintly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  seems  to  have 
been  first  noticed  by  Huygens  in  1656,  who  described  and 
figured  it  in  his  System  Satumium.  It  has  now  been  found  that 
nebulous  streamers  connected  with  the  bright  nudeus  wind 
through  the  whole  constellation  of  Orion.  It  is  well  known 
that  all  the  brighter  stars  of  the  constdlation  except  Betelgeuse 
appear  to  oe  rdated  to  one  another  by  their  similarity  both 
of  spectra  and  of  proper  motion;  it  seems  probable  that  they 
are  actually  situated  in  the  nebula  and  in  some  way  connected 
with  it. 

The  only  other  nebula  which  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye 
is  the  eUiptical  nebula  in  Andromeda.  Modem  photographs 
show  very  dearly  that  its  stmcture  is  spiral.  The  nucleus  Is 
large  and  appears  circular,  but  the  spirals  proceeding  from  it 
lie  in  a  plane  inclined  at  a  rather  sharp  angle  to  the  h'ne  of  sight, 
and  this  gives  to  the  nebula  its  elliptical  appearance.  Two 
small  dense  nebulae  accompany  it,  and  appear  to  bdong  to  the 
system. 

The  finest  example  of  a  ring  nebula  is  M.  57  between  fi  and  7 
Lyrae.  The  ring  is  slightly  elliptical,  its  dimensions  bdng 
87'  by  64'.  At  the  ends  of  the  major  axis  the  ring  becomes 
very  faint,  so  that  the  form  of  the  bright  part  may  justly  be 
compared  to  a  pair  of  marks  of  parenthesis  (  ).  llie  centre  is 
marked  by  a  star  which  appears  to  be  intimatdy  assodated 
with  the  ring,  for  the  whole  space  within  the  ring  is  filled  with 
a  very  faint  nebulosity.  According  to  Schaeberle,  there  is 
evidence  of  a  spiral  stmcture  in  this  nebula  also.  It  must, 
however,  dearly  be  of  an  essentially  different  character  from 
the  stmcture  of  an  ordinary  spiral  nebula,  and  the  q>ectroscope 
reveals  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  annular  and 
spiral  nebulae. 

The  "  dumb-bell  '*  nebula  in  Vulpecula  consists  of  two  almost 
separated  fan-shaped  patches  of  light.  It  exhibits  a  dose  resem- 
blance to  the  annular  nebula;  for  we  have  only  to  assume  a 
continuation  of  the  thinning  out  along  the  longest  diameter  and 
a  slight  filling  in  of  the  centre  of  the  Lyra  nebula  to  obtain  the 
dumb-bell  form. 
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Of  phnetaiy  neBuhe  one  of  the  best  known  is  the  "owl 
nebula  "  in  the  Great  Bear  about  nudway  between  *'  the  pointers." 
Mscea  with  Lord  Rosse's  reflector,  it  presented  a  startling  appear- 
ance, resembling  the  face  of  a  goblin;  two  faint  stars  shone  in 
the  centres  of  the  two  dark  circles  which  represented  the  saucer- 
eyes  of  the  creature.  Some  change  has  certainly  taken  place 
since  then,  for  the  two  stars  no  longer  could  be  supposed  to 
lepresent  the  pupils  of  the  eyes;  the  cause  may,  however,  be 
merely  tl^  proper  motion  of  the  stars  or  of  the  nebula. 

The  discovery  of  great  regions  having  a  faint  nebulous  back- 
ground b  one  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  modem  work. 
Particularly  interesting  is  the  fact  that,  whilst  the  large  telescopes 
are  unable  to  render  them  perceptible  to  the  eye  or  to  photograph 
tbem,  they  are  revealed  by  what  at  first  sight  seems  an  absurdly 
simple  apparatus.  For  the  study  of  the  ordinary  nebulae 
large  reflecting  telescopes  (preferably  of  short  focal  length)  are 
used,  the  great  light-gathering  power  being  all  important;  but 
for  photographing  these  diffused  ncbtilosities  portrait  lenses 
of  very  small  aperture  and  focal  length  are  most  successful 
Tbus  the  great  extension  of  the  Orion  nebula  was  photographed 
by  W  H  Pickering  in  iSgo  with  a  lens  2-6  in.  in  aperture 
and  of  8  6  in  focal  length;  the  exposure  was  rather  more  than 
six  hours.  Other  extensive  nebulous  regions  of  a  similar  character 
have  been  found  by  Barnard  in  the  constellations  Ophiuchus, 
Scorpio  and  Taurus. 

Spectra  cf  Nebulae. — Owing  to  the  feebleness  of  their  light  the 
study  of  the  spectra  of  nebulae  is  one  of  particular  difficulty- 
Two  varieties  of  spectra  are  recognized;  the  one  consists  of  a 
fev  narrow  bright  lines  with  sometimes  a  faint  continuotis 
spectrum  for  a  background;  the  other  consists  of  a  continuous 
spectrum  crossed  by  dark  lines  and  is  indistinguishable  from 
that  of  ordinary  stars.  The  former"  variety  unmistakably 
shows  that  the  light  proceeds  from  diffuse  incandescent  vapour; 
nebulae  showing  this  spectrum  are  accordingly  called  "  gaseous.*' 
Irregular,  annular  and  planetary  nebulae  are  of  this  nature. 
The  visual  spectrum  is  marked  by  three  bright  lines  in  the 
blue  and  green  of  wave-lengths  5007,  4959  and  4861.  Of 
these  the  last  is  the  line  H  /3  of  the  hydrogen  series;  the  other 
two  are  of  unknown  origin,  and  as  they  are  always  found  together 
and  have  always  the  same  relative  intensity,  they  have  both 
been  attributed  to  the  same  unknown  element,  which  has  been 
named  **  nebulium."  Usually  there  are  no  other  conspicuous 
lines  in  the  vistial  spectrum,  but  in  the  ultra-violet  region 
numerous  lines  can  be  photographed,  including  most  of  the 
hydrogen  series.  The  yellow  line  (Da)  of  helium  can  be  detected 
in  many  nebulae.  The  great  majority  of  the  nebulae,  however, 
show  the  second  variety  of  spectrum,  and  are  thus  indistinguish- 
able spectroscopically  from  irresolvable  star-clusters.  The 
great  nebula  of  Andromeda  and  the  spiral  nebulae  are  of  this 
kind.  It  is  not  necessary  to  conclude  that  they,  therefore,  are 
star-dusters  whose  components  are,  owing  to  their  remoteness 
from  us,  too  faint  and  close  together  to  be  separately  distinguish- 
able. A  gaseous  mass  only  gives  a  bright  line  spectrum  when 
it  b  so  rarefied  as  to  be  transparent  through  and  through.  If 
the  density  and  thickness  are  such  that  a  ray  of  light  cannot 
pass  through  it  the  spectrum  will,  in  general,  be  continuous 
like  that  of  a  solid  body. 

The  inquiry  into  the  physical  state  and  constitution  of  the 
nebulae  raises  problems  of  great  difficulty.  In  the  case  of 
*'  gaseous  "  nebulae  it  is  very  hard  to  understand  how  such 
extremely  tenuous  masses  are  maintained  in  a  state  of  incan- 
descence. Only  one  theory  has  been  put  forward  which  at  all 
^counts  for  this  fact,  and  unfortunately,  it  is  not  altogether 
satisfactory  in  other  respects.  This  is  Sir  Nomuin  Lockyer's 
"Meteoritic  Hypothesis,"  which  attributes  the  light  to  col- 
lisions between  numbers  of  small  discrete  solid  particles, 
these  being  vaporized  and  made  luminous  owing  to  the  heat 
developed  by  their  impacts.  Formidable  difficulties,  however, 
prevent  the  entire  acceptance  of  this  suggestion. 

The  i^iral  nebulae  are  not  distributed  at  random  over  the 
dcy.  nor  are  they  condensed  along  the  galactic  plane  like  the 
clusters  which  they  spectroscopi^y  resemble.    There  is  a 


well-marked  centre  of  aggregation  of  the  northern  nebulae  near 

the  north  galactic  pole.    In  the  southern  hemisphere  they  are 

more  evenly  distributed,  but  the  avoidance  of  the  galactic  plane 

is  marked.    The  remarkable  Nubeculae  or  Magdlank  Clouds 

in  the  southern  hemisphere,  which  look  like  detached  portions 

of  the  Milky  Way,  are  found  on  telescopic  examination  to  consist, 

not  of  stars  alone,  like  the  Milky  Way,  but  of  stars  and  nebulae 

clustering  together.    In  the  greater  cloud  Sir  John  Herschel 

counted  286  nebulae;  in  the  lesser  cloud  they  are  rather  less 

numerous. 

Rbpcrbnces. — ^The  characters  of  nebulae  receive  treatment  in  all 
text -books  on  dcacriptive  astronomy;  mention  may  be  made  of 
Miss  A.  M  Qerke,  the  System  of  the  Stars  (and  ed.,  1905),  which 
contains  a  full  account  of  these  objects,  illustratod  by  many  photo- 

Saphs;  the  same  work  is  replete  with  references  to  original  papers, 
f  recent  catalogues  of  nebiua,  we  notice  J.  L.  E.  Drcycr,  "  A  new 
fencral  catalogue  of  nebulae  and  dusters  of  stars,"  Memoirs  RA.S. 
1888).  published  separately  in  1890;  and  "  Index  Catalogue  of 
Nebulae  (1888-1894).  "Mem,  R.A.S.  (1895).  Excellent  photographs 
of  the  more  famous  nebulae  are  given  in  S«r  R.  Ball's  Popular  Guide 
to  the  Heavens  (1905) ;  a  more  comprehensive  collection  is  given  in 
Isaac  Roberts,  Photoiraphs  efStarSt  Star  Clusters  and  Nebulae  (3  vols., 
1873-1899).  lA.  S.  E.) 

NEBULAR  THEORY,  a  theory  advanced  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  solar  system.  It  is  emphatically  a  speculation; 
it  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  observation  or  established  by 
mathematical  calculation.  Yet  the  boldness  and  the  splendour 
of  the  nebular  theory  have  always  given  it  a  dignity  not  usually 
attached  to  a  doctrine  which  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
can  have  but  little  direct  evidence  in  its  favour. 

There  are  very  remarkable  features  in  the  solar  system  which 
point  unmistakably  to  some  common  origin  of  many  of  the 
different  bodies  which  it  contains.  We  may  at  once  put  the 
comets  out  of  view.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  bear  any 
testimony  on  either  side  of  the  question.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  comets  are  really  indigenous  to  the  solar  system 
or  whether  they  may  not  be  merely  imported  into  the  system 
from  the  depths  of  space.  Even  if  the  comets  be  indigenous 
to  the  system,  they  may,  as  many  suppose,  be  merely  ejections 
from  the  sun.  In  any  case  the  orbits  of  comets  are  exposed 
to  such  tremendous  perturbations  from  the  planets  that  it  is 
unsafe  from  the  present  orbit  of  a  comet  to  conjecture  what 
that  orbit  may  have  been  in  remote  antiquity.  On  these  grounds 
we  discuss  the  nebular  theory  without  much  reference  to  comets. 
But  even  after  the  omission  of  all  cometary  objects  we  can  still 
count  in  the  solar  system  upwards  of  five  hundred  bodies, 
almost  every  one  of  which  pronounces  distinctly,  though  with 
varying  emphasis,  in  favour  of  the  nebular  theory. 

The  first  great  fact  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  planets  revolve 
around  the  sun  in  the  same  direction.  This  is  true  not  only 
of  the  major  planets  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  Uranus  and  Neptune;  it  is  also  true  of  the  host  of 
more  than  five  hundred  minor  planets.  It  is  also  remarkable 
that  all  the  great  planets  and  many  of  the  small  ones  have 
their  orbits  very  nearly  in  the  same  plane,  and  nearly  circular 
in  form.  Viewed  as  a  question  in  probabilities,  we  calculate 
the  chance  that  five  hundred  bodies  revolving  round  the  sun 
shall  all  be  moving  in  the  same  direction.  The  improbability 
of  such  an  arrangement  is  enormously  great.  It  is  represented 
by  the  ratio  of  a  number  containing  about  a  hundred  and  sixty 
figures  to  unity,  and  so  we  are  at  once  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  remarkable  feature  of  the  planetary  motions  must  have 
some  physical  explanation.  In  a  minor  degree  this  conclusion 
is  strengthened  by  observing  the  satellites.  Discarding  those 
of  Uranus,  in  which  the  orbits  of  the  satellites  are  highly  inclined 
to  the  ecUptic,  and  in  which  manifestly  some  exceptional  in- 
fluences have  been  at  work,  we  find  that  the  satellites  revolve 
around  the  primaries  also  in  the  same  direction;*  while,  to  make 
the  argument  complete,  the  planets,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
observed,  rotate  on  their  axes  in  the  same  manner. 

The  nebular  theory  offers  an  explanation  of  this  most  remark- 
able uniformity.    Laplace  supposed  the  existence  of  a  primeval 

*  Exceptions  are  Saturn  ix.  (F|hoebe),  Jupiter  vii.  (?)  and  viii.,  and 
the  satdlite  of  Neptune. 
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nebula  whidi  extended  so  far  out  as  to  fill  all  the  space  at  present 
occupied  by  the  planets.  This  gigantic  nebulous  mass,  of 
which  the  sun  was  only  the  central  and  somewhat  more  con- 
densed portion,  is  supposed  to  have  a  movement  of  rotation  on 
its  axis.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  a  nebula, 
quite  independently  of  any  internal  motion  of  its  parts,  shall 
also  have  had  as  a  whole  a  movement  of  rotation.  In  fact  a 
little  consideration  of  the  theory  of  probabilities  will  show  it 
to  be  infinitely  probable  that  such  an  object  should  really  have 
some  movement  of  rotation,  no  matter  by  what  causes  the 
nebula  may  have  originated.  As  this  vast  mass  cooled  it 
must  by  the  laws  of  heat  have  contracted  towards  the  centre, 
and  as  it  contracted  it  must,  according  to  a  lav/  of  dynamics, 
rotate  more  rapidly.  The  time  would  then  come  when  the 
centrifugal  force  on  the  outer  parts  of  the  mass  would  more 
than  counterbalance  the  attraction  of  the  centre,  and  thus 
we  would  have  the  outer  parts  left  as  a  ring.  The  inner  portion 
will  still  continue  to  contract,  the  same  process  will  be  repeated, 
and  thus  a  second  ring  will  be  formed.  We  have  thus  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  original  nebula  will  separate  into  a  series 
of  rings  all  revolving  in  the  same  direction  with  a  central  nebulous 
mass  in  the  interior.  The  materials  of  each  ring  would  continue 
to  cool  and  to  contract  until  they  passed  f^m  the  gaseous  to 
the  liquid  condition.  If  the  consolidation  took  place  with 
comparative  uniformity  we  might  then  anticipate  the  formation 
of  a  vast  multitude  of  small  planets  such  as  those  we  actually 
do  find  in  the  region  between  the  orbit  of  Mars  and  that  of 
Jupiter.  More  usually,  however,  the  ring  might  be  expected 
not  to  be  uniform,  and,  therefore,  to  condense  in  some  parts 
more  rapidly  than  in  others.  The  effect  of  such  contraction 
would  be  to  draw  the  materials  of  the  ring  into  a  single  mass, 
and  thus  we  wotild  have  a  planet  formed,  while  the  satellites 
of  that  planet  would  be  developed  from  the  still  nascent  planet 
in  the  same  way  as  the  planet  itself  originated  from  the  sun. 
In  this  way  we  account  most  simply  for  the  uniformity  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  planets  revolve,  and  for  the  mutual 
proximity  of  the  planes  in  which  their  orbits  are  contained. 

Such  was  the  nebular  theory  as  it  was  originally  sketched. 
At  the  present  day  when  the  nebulae  that  are  spiral  in  form 
have  been  shown  t^  be  so  numerous,  next  to  the  fixed  stars 
themselves,  our  view  of  the  nebular  theory  has  been  somewhat 
modified.  It  now  seems  probable  that  the  spiral  nebula  is 
the  fittest  illustration  of  the  transformation  of  a  diffused  nebula 
into  a  system  of  sun  and  planets. 

The  rotation  of  the  planets  on  their  axes  is  also  explained 
as  a  consequence  of  the  nebular  theory,  for  at  the  time  of  the 
first  formation  of  the  planet  it  must  have  participated  in  the 
rotation  of  the  whole  nebula,  and  by  the  subsequent  contraction 
of  the  planet  the  speed  with  which  the  rotation  was  performed 
must  have  been  accelerated. 

There  is  quite  a  different  method  of  oonadering  the  nebular 
origin  of  our  system,  which  leads  in  a  very  striking  manner 
to  conclusions  practically  identical  with  those  we  have  just 
sketched.  We  may  commence  by  dealing  with  the  sun  as  we 
find  it  at  the  present  moment,  and  thence  inferring  what  must 
have  been  the  progress  of  events  in  the  earlier  epochs  of  the 
history  of  our  system. 

The  daily  outpour  of  heat  from  the  sun  at  the  present  time 
suggests  a  profound  argument  in  support  of  the  nebular  theory. 
The  amount  of  the  sun's  heat  has  been  estimated,  but  we 
receive  on  the  earth  less  than  one  two-thousand-millionth 
part  of  the  whole  radiation.  It  would  seem  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  rest  flows  away  to  be  lost  in  space.  Now  what 
suppb'cs  this  heat?  We  might  at  first  suppose  that  the  sun 
was  really  an  intensely  heated  body  radiating  out  its  heat  as 
does  white-hot  iron,  but  this  explanation  cannot  be  admitted, 
for  there  is  no  historical  evidence  that  the  sun  is  growing 
colder.  We  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  think  that  the 
radiation  from  the  sun  is  measurably  weaker  now  than  it  was 
a  couple  of  thousand  years  ago,  yet  it  can  be  shown  that,  if  the 
sun  were  merely  radiating  heat  as  simply  a  hot  body,  then 
it  would  cool  some  degrees  every  year,  and  must  have  cooled 


many  thousands  of  degrees  within  the  time  covered  by  historical 
records.  We,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  sun  has  some  other 
source  of  heat  than  that  due  simply  to  incandescence.  It  might, 
for  example,  be  suggested  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  supplied 
by  chemical  combination  analogous  to  combustion.  It  would 
take  20  tons  of  coal  a  day  burned  on  each  square  foot  of  the 
sun's  surface  to  supply  the  daily  radiation.  Even  if  the  sun 
were  made  of  one  mass  of  fuel  as  efficient  as  coal,  that  mass 
must  be  entirely  expended  in  a  few  thousand  years  if  the  present 
rate  of  radiation  was  to  be  sustained.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
admit  that  the  source  of  the  heat  in  the  sun  is  to  be  found  in  any 
chemical  combination  taking  place  in  its  mass.  Where  then  can 
we  find  an  adequate  supply  of  heat  ?  Only  one  external  source 
can  be  named:  the  falling  of  meteors  into  the  sun  must  yield 
some  heat  just  as  a  shooting  star  yields  some  heat  to  our  atmo- 
sphere, but  the  question  is  whether  the  quantity  of  heat  obtainable 
from  the  shooting  stars  is  at  all  adequate  for  the  purpose.  It 
can  be  shown  that  unless  a  quantity  of  meteors  in  collective 
mass  equal  to  our  moon  were  to  plunge  into  the  sun  every  year 
the  supply  of  heat  could  not  be  sustained  from  this  source. 
Now  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  meteors  in  anything 
like  this  quantity  can  be  supplied  to  the  sun,  and,  therefore, 
we  must  reject  this  source  as  aiso  inadequate. 

The  truth  about  the  sun's  heat  appears  to  be  that  the  sun  b 
really  an  incandescent  body  losing  heat,  but  that  the  operation 
of  cooling  is  immensely  retarded  owing  to  a  curious  circumstance 
due  jointly  to  the  enormous  mass  of  the  sun  and  to  a  remarkable 
law  of  heat.  It  b  well  known  that  if  energy  disappears  in  one 
form  it  reappears  in  another,  and  this  principk  applied  to 
the  sun  will  explain  the  famous  difficulty. 

As  the  sun  loses  heat  it  contracts,  and  every  pair  of  partides 
in  the  sun  are  nearer  to  each  other  after  the  contraction  than 
they  were  before.  The  energy  due  to  their  separation  is  thus 
less  in  the  contracted  state  than  in  the  original  state,  and  as  that 
energy  cannot  be  lost  it  must  reappear  in  heat.  The  sun  is  thus 
slowly  contracting;  but  as  it  contracts  it  gains  heat  by  the 
operation  of  the  law  just  referred  to,  and  thus  the  further  cooling 
and  further  contraction  of  the  sun  is  protracted  until  the  additional 
heat  obtained  is  radiated  away.  In  this  way  we  can  reconcile 
the  fact  that  the  sun  is  certainly  losing  heat  with  the  faa  that 
the  change  in  temperature  has  not  been  large  enough  to  be 
perceived  within  hbtoric  times. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  sun  b  at  present  contracting 
so  that  its  diameter  diminishes  xo  m.  every  century;  there 
is,  however,  now  reason  to  think  that  the  rate  of  contraction 
b  by  no  means  so  rapid  as  thb  wotild  indicate.'  Thb  b  an 
inappreciable  dbtance  when  compared  with  the  diameter  of  the 
sun,  which  b  ncariy  a  million  of  miles,  but  the  significance  for 
our  present  purpose  depends  upon  the  fact  that  thb  contraction 
is  always  taking  place.  Assuming  the  accuracy  of  the  estimate 
just  made,  we  see  that  a  thousand  years  ago  the  sun  must  have 
had  a  diameter  100  m.  greater  than  at  present,  ten  thousand 
yeara  ago  that  diameter  must  have  been  1000  m.  more  than  it  b 
now,  and  so  on.  We  cannot  perhaps  assert  that  the  same  rate 
is  to  be  continued  for  very  many  centuries,  but  it  b  plain  that 
the  further  we  look  back  into  the  past  time  the  greater  must 
the  sun  have  been. 

Dealing  then  simply  with  the  laws  of  nature  ls  we  know  them, 
we  can  see  no  limit  to  the  increasing  size  of  the  sun  as  we  look 
back.  We  must  conceive  a  time  when  the  sun  was  swollen  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  filled  up  the  entire  space  girdled  by  the 
orbit  of  Mercury.  Earlier  still  the  sun  must  have  reached  to 
the  earth.  EarUer  still  the  sun  must  have  reached  to  where 
Neptune  now  revolves  on  the  confines  of  our  system,  but  the 
mass  of  the  sun  could  not  undergo  an  expansion  so  prodigious 
without  being  made  vastly  more  rarefied  than  at  present. 
and  hence  we  are  led  by  thb  mode  of  reasoning  to  the 
conception  of  the  primaeval  nebula  from  which  our  system  has 
originated. 

Considering  that  our  sun  is  but  a  star,  or  but  one  of  the  millions 
of  stars,  it  is  of  interest  to  see  whether  any  other  systems  present 
indication  of  a  nebulous  origin  analogous  to  that  irhtcb  Laplace 
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proposed  for  the  solar  system.  In  one  of  his  papers,  Sir  W. 
iienchd  marshals  the  evidence  which  can  be  coUected  on  this 
point.  He  arranges  a  selection  from  his  observations  on  the 
nebulae  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  great  plausibih'ty  to  his  view 
of  the  gradual  transmutation  of  nebulae  into  stars.  Herschcl 
begins  by  showing  us  that  there  are  regions  in  the  heavens  where 
a  faint  diffused  nebulosity  is  all  that  can  be  detected  by  the 
telescope.  There  are  other  nebulae  in  which  a  nudetis  can  be 
just  discerned,  others  again  in  which  the  nucleus  is  easily  seen, 
and  siill  others  where  the  nucleus  is  a  brilliant  star-like  point. 
The  transition  from  an  object  of  this  kind  to  a  nsbulous  star 
i&  very  natural,  while  the  nebulous  stars  pass  into  the  ordinary 
stars  by  a  few  graduated  stages.  It  is  thus  possible  to  exhibit 
a  series  of  objects  beginning  at  one  end  with  the  most  diffused 
nebukisity  and  ending  at  the  other  with  an  ordinary  fixed  star 
or  group  of  stars.  Each  object  in  the  series  differs  but  slightly 
from  the  object  just  before  it  and  the  object  just  after  it.  It 
seemed  to  Herscfael  that  he  was  thus  able  to  view  the  actual 
changes  by  which  masses  of  phosphorescent  or  glowing  vapour 
became  actually  condensed  down  into  stars.  The  condensation 
of  a  nebula  could  be  followed  in  the  same  manner  as  we  can 
study  the  growth  of  the  trees  in  the  forest,  by  comparing  the 
trees  of  various  ages  which  the  forest  contains  at  the  same  time. 
In  attempting  to  pronounce  on  the  evidence  with  regard  to 
Herscbers  theory,  we  must  at  once  admit  that  the  transmutation 
of  a  nebula  into  a  star  has  never  been  seen.  It  is  indeed  very 
doubtful  whether  any  changes  of  a  nebula  have  ever  been  seen 
'ftbich  arc  of  the  same  character  as  the  changes  Herschel's  theory 
would  require.  It  seems,  however,  most  likely  that  the  p>eriods 
of  time  required  for  such  changes  are  immense  and  that  the 
changes  accomplished  in  only  a  century  or  two  are  absolutely 
inappreciable. 

The  nebular  theory  is  a  noble  speculation  supported  by  plausible 
argument,  and  the  verdict  of  science  on  theVholc  subject  cannot 
be  better  expressed  than  in  the  words  of  S.  Newcomb:  "  At 
the  present  time  we  can  only  say  that  the  nebular  hypothesis 
is  indicated  by  the  general  tendencies  of  the  bws  of  nature, 
that  it  has  not  been  proved  to  be  inconsistent  with  any  fact, 
that  it  is  almost  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  only  theory 
by  which  we  can  account  for  the  origin  and  conservation  of  the 
sun's  heat,  but  that  it  rests  on  the  assumption  that  this  conscrva- 
Uon  is  to  be  explained  by  the  laws  of  nature  as  we  now  sec  them 
in  operation.  Should  any  one  be  sceptical  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  these  laws  to  account  for  the  present  state  of  things,  science 
can  fumuh  no  evidence  strong  enough  to  overthrow  his  doubts 
until  the  sun  shall  be  found  growing  smaller  by  actual  measure- 
ment, or  the  nebulae  be  actually  seen  to  condense  into  stars 
and  systems." 

BiBLioCBAPBT. — ^Laplace.  Sysiime  du  monde;  Sir  William 
Herscbel,  PkiL  Trans.  (1814),  pp.  2^8-284;  Kant's  Cosmogony, 
trandatcd  by  Professor  Hastte;  Sir  John  Herschel,  Outlines  of 
Astranomyi  jProfcsaor  Sw  Newcomb,  Popular  Agronomy;  Lick 
Observatory  publications,  photographs  of  Nebulae;  Sir  Robert 
Ball,  The  Earth's  Beginning.  (R.  S.  B.) 

HSCESSITAS  (Gr.  *ApAyai),  in  Orphic  theology,  the  personifica- 
tion of  absolute  necessity.  She  appears  as  the  mother  of  the 
Moenie  (Fates),  as  the  wife  of  Demiurgus  (Fashioner  of  the 
World)  and  mother  of  Heimarmeni  (Destiny)  Her  power 
is  irresistible,  even  greater  than  that  of  the  gods;  to  her  was 
due  the  strife  (battles  with  Titans,  Giants)  that  raged  amongst 
them  of  dd,  before  the  rule  of  love  began;  the  world  revolves 
round  the  spindle,  which  she  holds  in  her  lap.  According  to  the 
Egyptian  theory,  she  is  one  of  the  four  deities  present  at  the 
birth  of  every  human  being,  her  companions  being  the  Daemon 
(guardian  spirit),  Tyche  (Fortune)  and  Eros.  On  the  citadel 
of  Corinth  there  was  a  temple  sacred  to  her  and  Bia  (Violence^, 
which  none  were  permitted  to  enter  The  Roman  Necessitas  is 
represented  in  the  well-known  ode  of  Horace  (i  35)  as  the  fore- 
runner and  companion  of  Fortuna,  holding  in  her  brazen  hand 
huge  nails,  a  clamp  and  molten  lead,  symbolical  of  fixedness 
and  tenacity 

See  Plato.  Rep.  616  c.  Symp  195  c.  197  ■:  Macrobius.  Saturnalia. 
I  19:  Painanias  ii.  4.  6. 


NECESSITY  (Lat.  neeessitas).  a  term  used  technically  in 
philosophy  for  the  quality  of  inevitable  happening;  for  example, 
hot  air  necessarily  tends  to  rise.  Thus  it  corresponds  in.  the 
sphere  of  action  to  icertainty  in  the  sphere  of  knowledge.  That 
the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow  is  a  necessary  event ;  and  men  anticipate 
the  rising  with  certainty.  In  ordinary  language  the  conception 
of  necessity  is  rendered  meaningless  by  being  referred  to  the 
present  or  even  to  the  past.  A  current  definition  of  necessity 
is  "  the  state  which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  it  is."  Such  a 
definition  tells  us  nothing.  How  can  any  state  be  otherwise 
than  it  is?  Necessity  can  have  meaning  only  in  reference  to 
the  future:  it  means  absence  of  spontaneous  power  in  that 
which  acts  necessarily.  For  the  origin  of  the  conception  we  must 
look  to  our  inward  personal  experience  of  constraint.  When  wc 
are  acting  under  physical  or  mathematical  or  logical  or  moral 
necessity  we  are  so  far  precluded  from  spontaneous  action — in 
common  phrase,  we  can  do  no  otherwise — though  the  causes  of 
constraint  may  be  of  very  different  kinds.  In  ethics  the  term 
necessitarianism  is  applied  to  that  view  of  human  action  which 
regards  all  action  as  dictated  by  external  causes  (cf.  Determinism). 
The  sense  in  which,  if  at  all,  the  human  mind  can  cognize 
necessity,  i.e.  causal  connexion  between  events  or  states,  has 
been  the  subject  of  vigorous  discussion  among  philosophers. 
By  sceptics  and  empiricists  it  is  held  that  a  law  is  merely  a 
crystallized  summary  of  observed  phenomena.  Thus  J.  S. 
Mill  denies  that  a  general  proposition  is  more  than  an  enumeration 
of  particulars,  and  hence  that  syllogistic  reasoning  cannot 
amplify  knowledge  (see  Syllogism).  It  is  clear  that  the  senses 
cannot  apprehend  causal  connexion,  and  this  impossibility  gives 
rise  to  a  prior  conception  according  to  which  the  conception 
of  necessity  is  purely  intellectual  (sec  Metaphysics). 

NECK  (O.  Eng.  knecca;  the  word  appears  in  many  Teutonic 
languages;  cf.  Dutch  nek,  Ger.  Nacken;  in  O.  E.  the  common  word 
was  heals;  cf.  Ger.  Hals),  that  part  of  the  body  which  connects 
the  head  with  the  trunk  (sec  Anatomy:  Superficial  and  Artistic). 
The  word  is  transferred  to  many  objects  resembling  this  part 
of  the  body  in  shape  or  function;  it  is  thus  applied  to  an  isthmus, 
or  to  the  narrowest  portion  of  a  promontory,  to  the  narrow  part 
of  a  musical  stringed  instrument  connecting  the  head  and  body, 
as  in  the  violin,  or  to  a  narrow  pass  between  mountains,  which 
in  the  Dutch  form  nek,  appears  in  place-names  in  South  Africa. 
In  architecture,  the  "  neck  "  is  that  part  of  the  capital  just 
above  the  "  astragal,"  and  the  term  "  necking  "  is  applied  to 
the  annulet  or  round,  or  series  of  horizontal  mouldings,  which 
separates  the  capital  of  a  column  from  the  plain  part  or  a  shaft. 
In  Romanesque  work  this  is  sometimes  corded. 

In  (Ecology,  the  term  "  neck  "  is  given  to  the  denuded  stump  of  an 
extinct  volcana  Beneath  every  volcano  there  are  passages  of  con- 
duits up  which  the  volcanic  materials  were  forced,  and  after  the  mass 
has  been  levelled  by  denudation  there  is  always  a  more  or  less  circular 
pipe  which  marks  the  site  of  the  crater.  This  pipe,  which  is  filled 
with  consolidated  ashes  or  with  crystalline  lava,  is  the  characteristic 
of  a  volcanic  neck.  Active  volcanoes  often  stand  on  the  sea-bottom 
and  when  the  eruption  comes  to  an  end  the  volcano  is  slowly  buried 
under  layers  of  sediment.  In  tropical  seas  the  coral  animals  cover 
over  the  submarine  volcanoes  which  rise  nearly  to  the  surface  and 
form  great  reefs  of  limestone  around  them.  Should  elevation  take 
place  after  long  ages  the  removal  of  the  overlying  strata  will  bring  the 
volcanic  mass  to  light,  and  in  the  normal  course  of  things  this  will 
suffer  denudation  exactly  like  a  recent  volcano.  Many^  instances  of 
this  are  furnished  by  the  geological  history  of  the  British  Isles.  In 
Carboniferous  times,  for  example,  before  the  Coal-measures  were 
deposited,  a  shallow  sea  occupied  the  southern  part  of  Scotland  and 
the  north  of  England.  Volcanic  activity  broke  out  on  the  sea- 
bottom,  and  many  volcanic  cones,  both  small  and  large,  were  pro- 
duced. These  have  long  since  been  uplifted  and  the  superjacent 
strata  denuded  away  over  a  large  (tart  of  the  area  which  they  occu- 
pied. In  Derbyshire,  Fife,  the  Lothians  and  the  Glasgow  district 
the  remains  of  Carboniferous  volcanoes  occur  in  every  state  of 
preservation.  ^Some  have  the  conical  hills  of  lavas  and  ashes  well 
preserved  (e.f.' Largo  Law  in  Fifeshire);  others  retain  only  a  small 
part  of  the  original  volcanic  pile  {e.g.  Arthur's  Seat.  Edinburgh;  the 
Binn  of  Burntisland)  and  of  the  larger  number  nothing  remains  but 
the  "  neck  "  which  shows  where  once  the  crater  was  situated. 

In  regions  of  former  volcanic  activity  necks  are  the  most  persistent 
of  all  volcanic  structures,  because  tne  active  volcanic  magma  is 
located  deep  within  the  earth's  crust,  and  the  pipe  by  which  it  rises 
to  the  surface  is  of  great  length  and  traverses  a  great  thickness  of 
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._.,  ...___  —Jt  verlically  to  tbe  turiace, 

lie  Kimbcrky  diamond  minea-  The  blue^ground 


-■  undoubtedly  ine  iuxvb  v  omj  vDicaiiDCB. 
i  out  from  theie  pipe*  at  tbe  uirface  they 
way  by  denudation. 
n  ctuuitlerably;  the  iraalleat  may  he  only 

ie  active  craien,  but  no  necka  have  been 
jrfaccvithdimcnnonaapisoacltinKihafleor 

judge,  bv  a  lingle 
anic  rock  bol  are 

*a'™3e"*  '^'" 
foUoved  by  lava;  the  diaruptcd 


m  produced,  ao  far  at 
cquently  they  contain 


ieaahn,oracilainn- 

trmporarily  by  lalin,  and  levd  ihcettoTmudand  (ilt 
have  lathered  on  their  floon:  hence  bedded  Kdimenti  are  not 
infrequently  found  in  volcanic  necki.  Mixed  with  the  volcanic  atbn 
and  bomba  there  are  often  larre  broken  piccea  of  aedimentary  rocka 
which  may  have  been  ciyitalliied  and  hardened  by  ike  heat  and 
vapoun  emitted  by  the  volcano.    Somelimea  peat  (taimentt  of  the 


In  Amn. . 


»u  rockt  w 


_ irrecuLarly  oi  .  .    __._..   

compwd  of  wild  cryatallinc  rock  repreicntinfl  the  lait  pan  of  the 
maama  which  aicended  (roni  tbe  underground  fccua  aitd  nn- 
gcaXed  within  the  ciBIei,  In  Mont  P(l6c.  [or  iniunce.  the  laii  uaje 
of  the  eruption  of  iaoKoTaasa'ailhepnKniiionof  a  great  column 
of  aolidified  lava  which  roae  ai  one  time  to  a  height  of  aoo  ft.  above 
the  lip  of  the  ctaler.  but  hai  ainct  crumbled  down.  The  Ca«le  Rock 
of  Edinburgh  it  a  neck  occupied  by  a  plug  of  cryaialLine  baalt. 
Necka  of  inia  kind  weather  down  very  ilowly  and  tend'to  form 
prominent  hilla. 

After  the  eruplLOni  terminate  gaact  or  hot  lolutiani  given  out  by 
deep-lyin^  maiaea  of  mollcn  rock  may  find  a  pauage  upward  Ihnugfi 
the  mateiuli  Dccuoylng  Ihc  crater,  gieaily  mndilying  their  mineral 

dc  ■  with^n''a  Wean™ necT^'piovi^d  byth:  Cripple  Cie^ 

ml  diitriei  ot  Colocado.    The  oit-bearing  vclni  arc  cannrctid 

wi  fcanic  rneki  and  part  of  thcae  occupy  a  vertical  circular  pipe 

wl  '    ia  a  typical -volcanic  DccL     A  phonoliiic  bteccia.  greatly 

alt  .  il  the  [vindpal  rock,  and  la  cut  by  dikea  of  phonoLte. 

b[(  ^llheHarecommoninlhebceccia.  A  laige  volcano  waa  built 
up  ertjarytimeion  the  granite  plateati,  and  haiaince  been  almost 
en  r  removed  by  denudalton.    ThegaldoreawerecarTiedupvardl 


NBCtUM,  ALBUHDER  (:i57-i 
n  the  umc  night  ai  King  Richard  I. 
ated  ai  £t  Alba: 


(J.  S.  F.) 

,    £nglla!i    achoolmai 
ni  in  Seplembcr  1157 


laAbbey  school,  and  bcsan 
;,  depcndeal  on  5l  Albanj 
:s  in  Paris,  where  by  i  iSo 


biolber.  He  was 
10  leach  ai  Khotj 
Abbey.  Later  hi 
he  had  become  i  _ 

11S6  he  araa  back  in  England,  where  be  again  held  ihe  place 
of  schoolmasier  at  Dunstable.  He  ia  uid  to  have  visited  Italy 
with  the  Inshop  ot  Worccslcr.  but  this  italemenl  hu  been 
doubled:  the  assertion  thai  he  was  ever  prior  of  St  Nicolas, 
Elder,  KCmi  a  mislakc:  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  certainly 
much  at  court  during  some  pan  of  hii  b'Ee.  Having  becoine 
an  Augusiinian  canon,  he  wa>  appointed  abbot  of  Circnccslei 
in  111].  He  died  at  Kemptey  in  Worcestershire  in  1117,  and 
was  buried  at  Worcester.  Besides  Ibeology  he  was  interested 
in  the  sludy  of  giammai  and  natural  history,  but  hii  nunc  ii 
chicBy  associated  wiih  nautical  science.  For  in  his  Dt  naJurii 
rirum  and  De  ulcuiiUbm  (the  fomer  of  which,  at  any 
rate,  had  become  well  known  at  the  end  of  the  nth  century,  and 
was  probably  written  about  iiSo)  Ncckam  hu  prcitrvcd  to 
us  the  eailicsl  European  notices  of  the  magnet  as  a  guide  tc 
seamen— outside  China,  indeed,  these  seem  to  be  Ihe  earlicsi 
notices  of  this  mystery  of  nature  thai  have  survived  In  any 
country  or  dviliialion.  It  was  probably  in  Paris,  Ihe  chief 
intelleclual  centre  of  hii  lime,  that  Neckam  heard  how  a  (hip, 
among  its  Dlhei  stales,  must  have  a  needle  placed  above  •  inagnei 
(the  Dt  tilentiliiat  assumes  a  needle  mounted  on  a  [livoij. 
which  needle  would  revolve  until  its  point  looked  north,  and 
thus  guide  aiiktn  in  murky  weather  or  on  slarlctt  nighu.  It 
is  noteworthy  Ihat  Neckam  has  no  air  of  impartini  a  startling 
novelty^  be  merely  records  what  had  apparently  become  the 
regular  practice  o(  at  leait  many  seamen  oi  the  Catfaolic  world. 

See  Thoniai  Wright's  edition  of  Ncckam't  Dt  « 
Dt  iaudibut  drtiiute  lapintiat  in    '     "  -    "    - 

Camtaliinui  Fremrlhii,  a  scriptural  commentary  prefaced  1^  a 
tieaiiie  on  (rammalkal  criticism:  a  translation  of  Aesofi  into  Latin 

pri!il^  i  "Robert's  "aSki  i>M^«)l^conimenlal>ea,  allll  unprimid. 
on  portions  of  Ariuotle,  Martianus  Capella  and  Ovid's  M<it- 
■urMuu.  and  other  works.  Of  all  these  the  A  aiif.  nr.,  a  aon  e( 
manual  cJ  tbeaeientifie  knowledge  of  the  i lib  cent  urr.ds  much  the 
most  irnpottant:  the  magnet  paraage  herein  is  in  book  ii.  chap^ 
icviii.  (MsiaUntHiKi}.  p.  TSiof  Wright's  edition.  Tbe  cotmpond- 
ing  icction  in  the  Dt  ¥lf.'J,  i>  on  p.  114  of  the  fA  ^  ^ctii. 


n  Ihe  Rolls  Serin  (lUj),  and  of 
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Rfioer  Bacon's  reference  to  Neckam  as  a  grammatical  writer  (m 
MiJm  vtn  d  uHUa  scriptU:  sed  ,  .  ,  inter  auetores  mm  potest  .  .  . 
nwmerari)  may  be  found  in  Brewer'v  (Rolls  Series)  edition  .  of 
Bacon's  Opera  imedUa,  p.  457.  See  also  Thomas  Wright,  Biograpkia 
Britannica  Uteruna,  Anpo^ Norman' Period,  pp.  449-459  (1846: 
some  points  in  this  are  modified  in  the  1863  edition  of  De  not.  rer.) ; 
C.  Raymond  Beatley.  Dawn  of  Modem  Ceopapky^  tii.  5o^(^ 

HBCKAII,  a  river  of  Gennany,  and  a  right-banlc  tributary 
of  tbe  Rhine,  rises  between  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Swabian 
Alb,  near  Schwenningen,  in  WttrttcmbeTgy  at  an  altitude  of 
2287  ft.  As  far  as  Rottweil  only  a  mountain  stream,  it  here 
attains  the  volume  of  a  river,  flows  N.  as  far  as  Horb,  thence 
in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  with  rapid  current  it  passes 
Rottenbuig  and  the  university  town  of  Tubingen,  taking  then 
a  generally  northerly  course.  From  Esslingen  the  Ncckar 
becomes  broader  and  deeper  and  its  valley  veiy  picturesque,, 
and  after  passing  Cannstatt,  from  which  point  it  is  navigable 
for  small  craft,  it  flows  through  vine-clad  hills  by  the  pleasant 
village  of  Marbach,  Schiller's  birthplace,  receives  at  Besigheim 
the  waters  of  its  most  considerable  tributary,  the  Enz,  swirls 
down  by  Lauflen,  and  enters  the  beautiful  vale  of  Hcilbronn. 
Hence,  between  hills  crowned  by  frequent  feudal  castles,  it 
runs  by  Wtmpfen  and  by  Homberg,  where  G5tz  von  Beriichingen 
Gvcd,  to  Ebcrbach,  where  it  enters  the  sandstone  formation 
of  the  Odenwald.  It  now  takes  a  tortuous  westerly  course, 
and  the  scenery  on  its  banks  becomes  more  romantic  Winding 
down  by  Neckarsteinach  and  NeckargemUnd  between  lofty 
wooded  heights,  it  sweeps  beneath  the  Kdnigsstuhl  (1900  ft.), 
washes  the  walls  of  Heidelberg,  and  now  quitting  the  valley 
enters  the  plain  of  the  Rhine  and  falls  into  that  river  from  the 
ri^t  at  Mannheim.  Its  length  is  347  m.,  and  its  drainage  area 
4790  sq.  m.  Its  more  important  tributaries  are  the  Ena,  Eschach 
and  Glatt  Oeft),  and  the  Fils,  Rems,  Kocher  and  Jagst  (right). 
It  is  navigable  for  small  steamboats  up  to  Heilbronn,  for  boats 
op  to  Cannstatt,  and  for  rafts  from  Rottweil.  It  is  the  principal 
waterway  oC  WQrttemberg,  and  is  greatly  used  for  floating 
down  timber.  From  Rottenburg  downwards  its  banks  are  almost 
everywhere  planted  with  vineyards.  Up  to  Frankfort  it  has 
been  deq)ened  and  the  channel  otherwise  improved.  A  com- 
mittee, chiefly  promoted  by  the  WUrttemberg  government 
and  tiK  Stuttgart  chamber  of  commerce,  reported  in  190X  that 
it  was  both  desirable  and  practicable  to  dredge  the  river  and 
to  fa««li*»  it,  from  Esslingen  down  to  Mannheim,  and  that  the 
cost,  would  probably  be  between  1  and  a)  millions  sterling. 

See  T.  Eckart.  BUdtr  aus  dem  Neckartal  (1893). 

XBCKAROBIlOlfD,  a  town  and  climatic  health  resort  of 
Germany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  situated  amid  densely 
wooded  hills,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neckar,  6  m.  E.  from 
Heideibetg  by  the  railway  to  WOrzburg  and  at  the  junction  of 
a  line  to  Ja^tfeld.  Pop.  (1905)  2200.  It  has  an  important 
trade  in  wine.  The  other  industries  are  quarrying,  tanning 
and  shipbuilding,  and  there  are  electrical  works.  NeckargemUnd, 
one  of  the  favourite  tourist  resorts  in  the  Neckar  valley,  was 
founded  in  the  xoth  century  and  became  a  free  town  in  1286. 
In  X395  it  passed  to  the  elector  palatine  and,  together  with  the 
sanoaodang  district,  was  ^>portioned  to  Baden  in  18x4. 

MECKEB*  JACQUES  (1732-1804),  French  statesman,  finance 
minister  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  Switzerland. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  CUstrin  in  Pomerania,  and  had,  after 
the  publication  of  some  works  on  international  law,  been  dected 
as  professor  of  public  law  at  Geneva,  of  which  he  became  a  citizen. 
Jacques  Necker  had  been  sent  to  Paris  in  1747  to  become  a 
derk  in  the  bank  of  a  friend  of  his  father,  M.  Vemet.  He  soon 
afterwards  established,  with  another  Gcnevcse,  the  famous 
bank  of  TheQusson  &  Necker.  Thellusson  superintended  the 
bank  in  London  (his  grandson  was  made  a  peer  as  Lord  Rendles- 
ham),  while  Necker  was  managing  partner  in  Paris.  Both 
partnen  became  very  rich  by  loans  to  the  treasury  and  specula- 
tions in  grain.  In  1763  Necker  fell  in  love  with  Madame  de 
Verm^Dou,  the  widow  of  a  French  officer.  But  while  on  a  visit 
to  GoMnra,  Madame  de  Verm^nou  met  Suzanne  Curchod,  the 
daughter  of  a  pastor  near  Lausanne,  to  whom  Gibbon  had  been 

XTX.  6* 


engaged,  and  brought  her  back  as  her  companion  to  Paris  in 
1764.  There  Necker,  transferring  his  love  from  the  widow  to 
the  poor  Swiss  girl,  married  Suzanne  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
She  encouraged  her  husband  to  try  and  make  himself  a  public 
position.  He  accordingly  became  a  syndic  or  director  of  the 
French  East  India  Company,  and,  after  showing  his  financial 
ability  in  its  management,  defended  it  in  an  able  memoir  against 
the  attacks  of  A.  Morellet  in  1769.  Meanwhile  he  had  made 
interest  with  the  French  government  by  lending  it  money,  and 
was  appointed  resident  at  Paris  by  the  republic  of  Geneva. 
Madame  Necker  entertained  the  ddef  leaders  of  the  political, 
financial  and  literary  worlds  of  Paris,  and  her  Fridays  became 
as  greatly  frequented  as  the  Mondays  of  Madame  Geoffrin,  or 
the  Tuesdays  of  Madame  Hdvetius.  In  X773  Necker  won  the 
prize  of  the  Acadimie  Francaise  for  an  Hogc  on  Colbert,  and  in 
X775  published  his  Essai  sur  la  Updation  et  k  ccmmeru  des 
grains,  in  which  he  attacked  the  free-trade  policy  of  Turgot. 
His  wife  now  believed  he  cotdd  get  into  ofiice  as  a  great  finander, 
and  made  him  give  up  his  share  in  the  bank,  which  he  transferred 
to  his  brother  Louis.  In  October  1776  Necker  was  made  finance 
minister  of  France,  though  with  the  title  only  of  director  of 
the  treasury,  which,  however,  he  changed  in  1777  for  that  of 
director-general  of  the  finances.  He  did  great  good  in  regulating 
the  finances  by  attempting  to  divide  the  taille  or  poll  tax  more 
equally,  by  abolishing  the  "  vingtiime  d'industrie,"  and  establish- 
ing monts  de  piiU  (establishments  for  loaning  money  on  security). 
But  his  greatest  financial  measures  were  his  attempt  to  fund 
the  French  debt  and  his  establishment  of  annuities  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  state.  The  operation  of  funding  was  too 
diflicult  to  be  suddenly  accomplished,  and  Necker  rather  pointed 
out  the  right  line  to  be  followed  than  completed  the  operation. 
In  all  this  he  treated  French  finance  rather  as  a  banker  than  as 
a  profound  political  economist,  and  thus  fell  far  short  of  Turgot, 
who  was  the  very  greatest  economist  of  his  day.  Politioilly 
he  did  not  do  much  to  stave  off  the  coming  Revolution,  and  his 
establishment  of  provindal  assemblies  was  only  a  timid  applica- 
tion of  Turgot's  great  scheme  for  the  administrative  reorganiza- 
tion of  France.  In  x  781  he  published  his  famous  Compte  rendu, 
in  which  he  drew  the  balance  sheet  of  France,  and  was  dismissed 
from  his  office.  Yet  his  di^miiwal  was  not  really  due  to  his  book, 
but  to  the  influence  of  Marie  Antoinette,  whose  schemes  for 
benefiting  the  due  de  Guines  he  had  thwarted.  In  retirement 
he  occupied  himself  with  Uterature,  and  with  his  only  child, 
his  daughter,  who  in  X786  married  the  ambassador  of  Sweden 
and  became  Madame  de  Stad  {q.v.).  But  neither  Necker  nor 
his  wife  cared  to  remain  out  of  office,  and  in  1787  Necker  was 
banished  by  "  lettre  de  cachet "  40  leagues  from  Paris  for 
attacking  Calonne.  In  1 788  the  country,  which  had  at  the  bidding 
of  the  ITterary  guests  of  Madame  Necker  come  to  bdievc  that 
Necker  was  the  only  minister  who  could  "stop  the  defidt," 
as  they  said,  demanded  Necker's  recall,  and  in  September  1788 
he  beome  once  more  director-general  of  the  finances.  Through- 
out the  momentous  months  which  followed  the  biography  of 
Necker  is  part  of  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution  {q.v.), 
Necker  put  a  stop  to  the  rebellion  in  Dauphin6  by  legalizing  its 
assembly,  and  then  set  to  work  to  arrange  for  the  summons 
of  the  states  general.  Throughout  the  early  months  of  1789 
he  was  regarded  as  the  saviour  of  France,  but  his  conduct  at 
the  meeting  of  the  states  general  showed  that  he  regarded  it 
merely  as  an  assembly  whidi  should  grant  money,  not  organize 
reforms.  But  as  he  had  advised  the  calling  of  the  states  general, 
and  the  double  representation  of  the  third  estate,  and  then 
permitted  the  orders  to  deliberate  and  vote  in  common,  he  was 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  Revolution  by  the  court,  and  on 
July  II  was  ordered  to  leave  France  at  once.  Necker's  dismissal 
brought  about  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  which  induced  the 
king  to  recall  him.  He  was  recdved  with  joy  in  every  city  he 
traversed,  but  at  Paris  he  again  proved  to  be  no  statesman. 
Believing  that  he  could  save  France  alone,  he  refused  to  act  with 
Mirabeau  or  La  Fayette.  He  caused  the  king's  acceptance  of 
the  suspensive  veto,  by  which  he  sacrificed  his  chief  prerogative 
in  September,  and  destroyed  all  chance  of  a  strong  executive 
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by  contriving  the  decree  of  November  7,  by  which  the  ministry 
might  not  be  chosen  from  the  assembly.  Financially  he  proved 
equally  incapable  for  a  time  of  crisis,  and  could  not  understand 
the  need  of  such  extreme  measures  as  the  establishment  of 
assignats  in  order  to  keep  the  country  quiet.  His  popularity 
vanished  when  his  only  idea  was  to  ask  the  assembly  for  new 
loans,  and  in  September  1790  he  resigned  his  office,  unregrettcd 
by  a  single  Frenchman.  Not  without  difficulty  he  reached 
Coppet,  near  Geneva,  an  estate  he  had  bought  in  1784.  Here 
he  occupied  himself  with  literature,  but  Madame  Necker  pined 
for  her  Paris  sahn  and  died  in  1794.  He  continued  to  live  on 
at  Coppet,  under  the  care  of  his  daughter,  Madame  de  StaCl, 
and  his  niece,  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure,  but  his  time  was 
past,  and  his  books  had  no  political  influence.  A  momentary 
excitement  was  caused  by  the  advance  of  the  French  armies 
in  1798,  when  he  burnt  most  of  his  political  papers.  He  died 
at  Coppet  in  April  1804. 

'Authorities. — Mhnoires  surlavie  prnU  ie  M.  Necker  (Paris  and 
London,  1818),  by  his  daughter,  Madame  de  Statl-Holstein,  and  the 
Notice  sw  lavie  de  M.  Necker  (Paris,  1820),  by  Au^uste  de  SuSI- 
Holstein,  his  ^ndson,  published  in  the  collection  of  his  vrorks  edited 
by  the  latter  m  1820-1821  (Paris,  15  vols.]).  The  biblicttraphv  of  his 
works  is  as  follows: — RSponse  au  mhnoire  de  M.  I' Abbe  Morellet 
(1769);  ilote  de  J.  B.  Colbert  (1773);  Essai  sur  la  Ugidation  et  U 
commerce  des  grains  (1775):  CamUe  rendu  au  rot  (1781);  De 
VadministrtUion  des  finances  de  la  France  (x  vols.,  1784):  Mimoire 
en  riponse  au  discours  prononci  par  M.  de  Calonne  (1787)-;  De  t'im- 
portance  des  opinions  rdigieuses  (i788);-5i<r  F administration  de  M. 
Necker,  par  lui-mime  (1791);  Du  pouvoir  exicutif  dans  les  grands 
Hats  (a  vob.,  1702);  Rtflmons  sur  le  prods  de  Louis  XVI.  (1792); 
De  la  rhUution  franfaise,  several  editions,  the  last  in  4  vols.  (1797); 
Cours  de  la  morale  rdigieuse  (1800);  DernUres  vues  de  poliliaue  et  de 
finance  (1802);  Manuscrits  de  M.  Necker,  published  bv  his  daughter 
(1804);  Suites  funestes  d^une  seule  faute,  published  after  his  death. 
See  also  Le  Salon  de  Madame  Necker,  by  tne  Vicomte  d'Haussonville 
(2  vols.,  1882),  compiled  from  the  papers  at  Coppet;  Ch.  Gomel, 
Les  Causes  financiires  de  la  rhdutionfrancaise  (Pans,  1892) ;  and  for 
contemporary  tracts  and  pamphlets  M.  Tourncux,  Bibl.  de  I'kistoire 
de  Pans  pendant  la  rholution  (vol.  iv.,  1906) ;  also  (for  the  earlier 
ones)  Collection  compute  de  tons  les  ouorages  pour  et  centre  M.  Necker, 
avu  des  notes  critiques  ...  (3  vols.,  Utrecht,  1781). 

(H.  M.S.;  J.T.S.*) 

NECROLOGY  (from  Med.  Lat.  necrologium,  Gr.  9€Kp6s, 
corpse,  the  termination  being  formed  from  X&yioi,  }Jky€Uf  to 
read,  in  the  sense  of  list,  register;  cf.  "  martyrology  ")i  &  register 
in  a  monastery  or  other  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the  names 
of  the  deceased  members  of  the  society,  or  of  those  for  whom 
the  prayers  of  the  foundation .  were  offered  as  benefactors; 
hence  any  roll  or  list  of  deceased  persons  or  collection  of 
obituaries. 

NECROMANCY  (Gr.  Pticpofuunda,  or  MKuoitufrda,  from 
ptKpbs  or  Aiofs,  corpse,  and  iMoyrda,  divination),  properly 
divination  by  communicating  with  the  dead.  The  latinized 
form  of  the  Greek  word  was  corrupted  into  nij^cmantia,  con- 
necting the  word  with  niger,  black,  and  so  was  applied  to  the 
"  black  art,"  "  black  magic,,"  in  the  sense  of  witchcraft,  sorcery. 
This  corrupted  form  is  common  in  English  to  the  17th  century 
(see  Magic  and  WxrcHCSArr).  ^ ' 

NECROPOUSt  a  cemetery  (q.v.)  or  burying-place,  literacy 
a  "  dty  of  the  dead  "  (Gr.  mp6r,  corpse,  and  «6Xis,  city). 
Apart  from  the  occasional  application  of  the  word  to  modem 
cemeteries  outside  large  towns,  the  term  is  chiefly  used  of  burial- 
grounds  near  the  sites  of  the  centres  of  ancient  civilizations. 

NECROSIS  (Gr.  yf«p6r,  corpse),  a  term  restricted  in  surgery 
to  death  of  bone.  A  severe  inflammation,  caused  by  a  violent 
blow,  by  cold,  or  by  the  absorption  of  various  poisons,  as  mercury 
and  phosphorus,  is  the  general  precursor  of  necrosis.  The  dead 
part,  analogous  to  the  slough  in  the  soft  tissues,  is  called  a 
sequestrum  or  exfoliation.  At  first  it  is  firmly  attached  to  the 
living  bone  around;  gradually,  however,  the  dead  portion  is 
separated  from  the  living  tissue.  The  process  of  separation  is 
a  slow  one.  New  bone  is  formed  around  the  sequestrum,  which 
often  renders  its  removal  difficult.  As  a  rule  the  surgeon  waits 
until  the  dead  part  is  loose,  and  then  cuts  down  through  the 
new  case  ahd  removes  the  sequestrum.  The  cavity  in  which 
it  lay  gradually  closes,  and  a  taaeful  limb  is  the  result. 


NECTAR,  in  ancient  mythology  generally  coupled  with  am- 
brosia, the  nourishment  of  the  gods  in  Homer  and  in  Greek 
literature  generally.  Probably  the  two  terms  were  not  originally 
distinguished;  but  usually  both  in  Homer  and  in  later  writers 
nectar  is  the  drink  and  ambrosia  the  food.  On  the  other  band, 
in  Alcman  nectar  is  the  food,  and  in  Sappho  and  Anaxandrides 
ambrosia  the  drink.  Each  is  used  in  Homer  as  an  unguent 
(Iliad,  xiv.  170;  xix.  38).  Both  are  fragrant,  and  may  be  used 
as  perfume.  According  to  W.  H.  Roschcr  {Ncklar  und  Am- 
brosia, 1883;  see  also  his  article  in  Roscher's  Lexikon  der  Mytho- 
logie)  nectar  and  ambrosia  were  originally  only  different  forms 
of  the  same  substance — honey,  regarded  as  a  dew,  like  manna, 
fallen  from  heaven,  which  was  used  both  as  food  and  drink. 
(See  also  Ahbsosia.) 

NEED-FIRE,  or  Wxld-Fise  (Ger.  Notjcucr,  O.  Ger.  nodfyr), 
a  term  used  in  folklore  to  denote  a  curious  superstition  whidi 
survived  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  until  a  recent  date.  Like 
the  fire-churning  still  customary  in  India  for  kindling  the  sacri- 
ficial fire,  the  need-  or  wild-fire  is  made  by  the  friction  of  one 
piece  of  wood  on  another,  or  of  a  rope  upon  a  stake.  Need-fire 
is  a  practice  of  shepherd  peoples  to  ward  off  disease  from  their 
herds  and  flocks.  It  is  kiadled  on  occasions  of  special  distress, 
particularly  at  the  outbreak  of  a  murrain,  and  the  cattle  are 
driven  through  it.  Its  efficacy  is  believed  to  depend  on  all 
other  fires  being  extinguished.  The  kindling  of  the  need-fire 
in  a  village  near  Quedlinburg  was  impeded  by  a  night  light 
burning  in  the  parsonage  (Prohle,  Harz-BUder,  Leipzig,  1855). 
According  to  one  account,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  the  rule 
that  all  common  fires  must  be  previously  extinguished  a(^lied 
only  to  the  houses  situated  between  the  two  nearest  running 
streams  (Kelly,  Curiosities  of  Indo-European  Tradition  and 
Folklore,  p.  53  seq.).  In  Bulgaria  even  smoking  during 
need-fire  is  forbidden.  Two  naked  men  produce  the  fire  by 
rubbing  dry  branches  together  in  the  forest,  and  with  the  flame 
they  light  two  fires,  one  on  each  side  of  a  cross-road  haunted 
by  wolves.  The  cattle  are  then  driven  between  the  two  fires, 
from  which  glowing  embers  are  taken  to  rekindle  the  cold  hearths 
in  the  houses  (A.  Strausz,  Die  Bulgaren,  p.  198).  In  Caithness 
the  men  who  kindled  the  need-fire  had  previously  to  divest 
themselves  of  all  metaL  In  some  of  the  Hebrides  the  men  who 
made  the  fire  had  to  be  eighty-one  in  number  and  all  married. 
In  the  Halbcrstadt  district  in  Germany,  the  rope  which  was 
wound  round  the  stake,  must  be  ptillcd  by  two  chaste  boys; 
while  at  WolfenbUttel,  contrary  to  usual  custom,  it  is  said  that 
the  need-fire  had  to  be  struck  out  of  the  cold  anvil  by  the  smith. 
In  England  the  need-fire  is  said  to  have  been  lit  at  Birtley 
within  the  last  half-century.  The  superstition  had  its  origin  in 
the  tfarly  ideas  of  the  purifying  nature  of  flame. 

See  also  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythologie,  i.  xox  sqq.;  Kelly.  Curio- 
sities of  Indo-European  Tradition  aiM  FolUore,  p.  48  soq. ;  Elton, 
Origins  of  English  History,  p.  293  sqq.;  J.  G.  rraaer.  The  Cotdem 
Bougk,  ill.  301. 

NEEDLE  (0.  Eng.  nadl;  the  word  appears  in  various  forms 
in  Teutonic  languages,  Ger.  Nadel,  Dutch  naal,  the  root  bdng 
fie-,  to  sew,  cf.  Ger.  ndken,  and  probably  Lat  nere,  to  spin,  Gr. 
r^cs,  spinning),  an  instrument  adapted  for  passing  a  thread 
through  fabrics  in  sewing,  consisting  of  a  thin  rod  of  steel,  having 
a  pointed  end  and  pierced  with  a  hole  or  "  eye  "  to  cany  the 
thread.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  various  other  objects  that 
more  or  less  resemble  a  sewing  needle  in  form,  though  differing 
in  function,  such  as  the  magnetized  piece  of  steel  that  points 
north  and  south  in  the  mariner's  compass,  the  pointer  or  indicator 
of  certain  forms  of  electric  telegraph  instruments,  the  slender 
tube  by  which  the  contents  of  a  hypodermic  syringe  are  injected 
beneath  the  skin,  a  sharp-pointed  mountain  peak  or  isolated 
mass  of  rock,  &c. 

Sewing  needles  have  been  in  use  from  prehistoric  times. 
Originally  they  were  made  of  fishbone,  bone  or  ivory,  and  their 
first  form  was  probably  a  rude  bodkin  having  a  book  instead 
of  an  eye,  though  bone  needles  with  an  eye,  sometimes  at  the 
end  and  sometimes  in  the  middle,  have  been  found  in  cave  de- 
posits in  Great  Britain  and  France  and  in  the  Swiss  lakes.   Bone 
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needles  continue  to  be  used  by  uncivilized  tribes,  but  since  tb^ 
discovery  of  bronze  metal  needles  bave  been  employed  in  civilized 
communities.  Steel  needles  were  introduced  into  Europe  by 
tbe  Moors,  and  it  is  on  record  that  tbey  were  being  made  at 
Nuremberg  in  1370.  In  En^and  their  manufaaure  was  estab- 
lished about  1650.  The  centre  of  the  trade  in  England  is 
Redditch,  in  Worcestershire,  with  several  other  small  towns 
in  Warwickshire.  Originally  the  industry  was  domestic  in  its 
character,  but  it  is  now  carried  on  in  factories  where  mechanical 
appliances  have  to  a  great  extent  supplanted  handwork.  Large 
quantities  of  needles  are  also  manufactured  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  Aiz-la-Chapclle .  being  an  important  centre  of  their 
production.  In  the  United  States  ordinary  sewing  needles 
are  not  made,  though  there  is  a  large  output  of  the  sp^ial  forms 
used  in  sewing  machines. 

The  raw  material  of  needle-manufacture  constits  of  Sheffidd 
crucible  steel  drawn  down  into  wire  of  suitable  gauge.  The  wire  is 
supplied  in  coils  of  definite  weight  and  diameter,  and  the  first 
operation  is  to  cut  the  coils  into  lengths,  each  sufficient  for  two 
needles.  These  lengths  are  next  straightened.  For  this  purpose  a 
bundle  containing  several  thousand  lengths  is  packed  within  two 
strong  iron  rings,  is  heated  to  red  heat,  and  is  then  pressed  on  an  iron 
plate  naving  two  parallel  grooves  in  which  the  iron  rings  run.  Over 
this  plate  tlw  bundle  is  worked  backward  and  forward  by  the  pressure 
of  an  oUoog  slightly  curved  iron  tool  having  two  lonntudinal  slits 
through  which  the  edges  of  the  rinn  project.  Thus,  by  combined 
presNire  and  rolling  the  whole  of  the  lengths  quickly  become  perfectly 
straight  and  even.  The  next  operation  consists  in  pointing  both  ends 
of  the  wires.  This  was  formerly  done  by  hand  by  a  grinder  who, 
holding  several  dozen  wires  a^inst  a  grindstone  with  his  left  hand 
and  slightly  revolving  them  with  his  right,  was  able  to  point  about 
100,000  nwdlca  a  day,  the  number  depending,  however,  to  some 
extent  00  the  size  treated.  Thu  method,  however,  b  now  largely 
superseded  by  machinery,  which  a  still  more  expeditious.  The  wires 
are  fed  out  frt>m  a  hopper  to  a  revolving  wheel,  on  the  periphery  of 
«-bich  they  are  held  by  an  india-rubber  tond.  This  wheel  revolves  at 
right  angles  to  a  revolving  hollow  grindstone,  and  so  each  wire  b 
brought  up  to  the  stone  in  rapid  succession  and  pointed  at  one  end, 
the  {Mocess  being  repeated  for  the  other  end.  The  next  operations 
aie  to  stamp  the  grooves  which  are  to  be  found  at  the  head  of  a  needle 
and  to  punch  the  oval  eyes,  both  being  done  by  automatic  machinery. 
Each  wire  now  forms  two  needles  attached  head  to  head  by  a  broad 
thin  scarf  of  steel.  The  operation  of  separating  them  is  larcely  per- 
formed by  machines  which  pass  the  double  blanlcs  over  the  face  of  an 
emery  wneel,  but  an  older  method  b  to  spit  them  on  two  flattened 
wires,  clamp  them  tightly  in  a  frame,  file  away  the  scarf  and  break 
tbe  blanks  in  halves,  so  that  two  lots  of  single  needles  are  obtained, 
each  spitted  on  a  wire.  The  next  step,  after  the  heads  have  been  filed 
smooth,  is  to  harden  and  temper  tne  needles,  which  are  heated  to 
rcdoesa,  plunged  into  cold  oil,  and  then  gently  heated  by  being  placed 
on  a  continuous  band  passing  over  a  series  m  gas  flames.  After  the 
tempering  oomeS  the  process  of  scouring,  and  then  the  eyes  are 
■moocheo  and  polished  so  that  they  will  not  cut  the  thread.  For  this 
purpose  the  beads  used  to  be  softened  by  blueing,  and  the  needles 
strung  loosdy  on  wires  covered  with  a  paste  of  emery  and  oil.  These 
wires  were  then  suspended  between  uprights  on  a  frame  platform 
to  which  a  jerking  motion  was  communicated;  in  this  way  the 
needles  were  made  to  swing  on  the  wires  and  the  gentle  fnction 
effected  the  desired  end.  Generally,  however,  the  eyes  are  cleared  by 
tbe  action  of  a  concave  wire  brush,  before  the  scouring  process,  and 
then  subsequent  burnishing  becomes  unnecessary,  "nie  bodies  are 
next  pc^shed  by  being  passed  between  revolving  leather  rollen  which 
have  also  a  lateral  motion  in  the  direction  of  their  axes.  The  heads 
of  the  finished  needles  have  now  to  be  brought  all  in  one  direction. 
Formerfy  this  was  done  by  a  "  header,"  weanng  a  cloth  cap  on  one  of 
her  fingers;  this  being  pressed  against  a  batch  of  the  nerales  which 
had  prevlotnly  been  arranged  parallel  to  each  other,  those  whose 
heads  were  presented  to  the  cloth  stuck  in  it  and  thus  were  with- 
drawn. A  more  modem  device  b  to  roll  them  down  a  smooth  in- 
clined plane,  when  the  pointed  ends,  owing  to  their  conical  form, 
travel  more  slowly  than  the  thicker  ends,  and  thus  the  needles  are 
all  t»-oiigbt  round  so  that  they  point  the  same  way.  They  are  then 
anted  according  to  their  lengths,  and  are  done  up  into  packets  for 
the  market. 

Besides  ordinary  needles  for  hand  sewing,  nuny  varieties  are  made 
for  use  in  sewing  machines,  and  in  their  production  automatic 
machinery  is  largely  utiliacd.  Those  used  for  sewing  leather  have 
points  of  various  special  forms  ftwbt,  chisel,  wedge,  diamond,  &c.) 
instead  of  the  round  point  of  the  ordinary  needle,  and  sometimes 
have  a  book  in  place  of  an  eye.  Knitting  needles  are  long  slender 
rods,  usually  of  steel  but  sometimes  of  bone  or  other  material,  having 
neither  books  nor  eyes.  Crochet  needles  are  provided  with  a  hook. 
Hooked  needles  again  are  employed  in  knitting  and  stockinet 
machines;  having  to  be  periodically  closed  by  the  operation  of  the 
mrrhanism  the  Moks  in  one  type  are  made  flexible  so  that  theyam 


be  pushed  down  on  the  shank,  while  in  another  the  same  end  b 
served  by  providing  them  with  a  minute  latch.  Another  special 
class  is  constituted  by  the  numerous  varieties  of  needles  used  by 
surgeons  for  suturing  wounds,  &c  (see  Surgical  Ikstrumbnts). 

NBEDLB-OUM  (ZCnonadelgewebi),  a  military  breech- 
loading  rifle,  famotis  as  the  arm  of  the  Prussians  in  1866  and  of 
the  Germans  in  1870-1871.  It  was  the  invention  of  the  gunsmith 
Johann  Nicholas  von  Dreyse  (1787-1867),  who,  beginning  in 
1824,  had  made  many  experiments,  and  in  1836  produced  the 
complete  needle-gun.  From  1841  onwards  the  new  arm  was 
gradually  introduced  into  the  Prussian  service,  and  later  into 
the  military  forces  of  many  other  German  states.  Dreyse  was 
ennobled  in  1864.  The  principal  details  of  the  arm  (pattern 
1841)  are  as  follows: — 

Breech    .....  Bolt  system 

Calibre •607  in. 

Weight  without  bayonet     •  10  lb  4  oz. 

Charge  (black  powder)       •  74*  15  grains 

Bullet  (lead)  .       •       .  478  grains 

Muzzle  velocity  .      ^  1000  f.s. 

Sighted  to 800  paces  (656  yds.) 

In  practice  the  needle-gun  proved  to  have  numerous  defects; 
its  effective  range  was  very  short  compared  to  that  of  the  muzzle- 
loading  rifles  of  the  day,  and  conspicuously  so  as  against  the 
chassepot:  the  escape  of  gas  at  the  breech  was,  moreover,  very 
great.  A  paper  cartridge  was  used.  An  improved  model, 
giving  greater  muzzle  velocity  and  increased  speed  in  loading, 
was  introduced  kter,  but  thb  was  soon  replaced  by  the  Mauser 
rifle^ 

MEBDU^ORK.  Thb  subject  may  be  considered  under 
the  two  headings  of  (i)  Plain  Needlework,  used  for  purely 
utilitarian  purposes,  and  (2)  Art  Needlework  for  decorative 
purposes.  Plain  needlework  requires  no  such  further  explanation 
as  may  be  given  in  the  case  of  art  needlework,  under  which  title 
are  included  (a)  embroidery,  and  (b)  other  methods  of  decorative 
needlework,  such  as  applied  or  appliqu6  work,  ornamental 
quilting,  patchwork  and  couching.  In  these  last-mentioned 
methods  the  needlework  b  subservient  to  the  decorative  effect, 
which  depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  materials  selected  for 
the  purpose;  whereas  in  embroidery  the  needlework  itself 
constitutes  and  b  the  vbible  decoration.  The  aim  of  thb  article 
b  to  indicate  briefly  different  stitches  of  plain  needlework  and 
then  to  show  that  these  stitches  are  also  used  in  the  domain  of 
art  needlework. 

The  more  necessary  stitches  in  plain  needlework  for  making 
clothes  are  tacking,  running,  hemming,  feather-stitching  or 
herring-boning  (all  of  which  are  practically  of  the  same  type),' 
and  button-holing  in  which  the  thread  b  looped  as  each  stitch 
b  made.  Button-holing  b  allied  to  another  looped  stitch, 
namely  chain-stitching,  which  though  frequently  used  in  cm- 
broideiy  b  rarely  if  ever  used  in  plain  needlework.  For  repairs  of 
clothes  and  household  linen,  &c.,  the  principal  stitch  b  darning; 
grafting,  however,  b  a  substitute  for  it,  and  varies  with  the 
character  of  the  stuff  to  be  repaired,  e.g.  knitted  stockings, 
damask  linen,  cloth,  &c.  Darning  is  allied  to  running,  and  graft- 
ing to  patchwork.  Patchwork  as  a  form  of  decorative  needle- 
work b  exemplified  in  sumptuous  canopies  and  seat  covets 
made  several  centuries  B.C.  by  Egyptians,  and  rich  hangings 
made  by  Italian  and  French  workers  in  the  i6th  century. 

Long  and  short  stitches,  kindred  in  principle  to  the  running 
stitch  in  plain  needlework,  are  perhaps  the  more  frequent  of 
any  stitches  used  in  embroidery,  and  are  especially  appropriate 
when  the  blending  of  tints  with  a  flat  even  surface  b  the  effect 
to  be  aimed  at.  Much  medieval  work  of  thb  character,  as  wcU 
as  that  done  with  chain  stitch  and  its  allied  split  stitch,  b  re- 
garded as  typical  of  opus  anglUanum.  Chain  stitch  produces 
a  comparatively  broken  surface  in  decided  contrast  with  the 
smooth  one  of  long  and  short  stitch,  split  stitch  and  satin  stitch 
embroidery.  Satin  stitch  b  well  adapted  to  express,  with  even 
flat  surface  in  designs  for  colour  effects,  each  mass  which  b 
to  be  of  one  tint.  In  thb  respect,  therefore,  satin  stitch  serves 
a  purpose  in  contrast  to  that  of  long  and  short  stitch.  A  charac- 
teristic of  satin-stitching  b  the  sheeny  effect  produced,  on  both. 
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sides  of  the  mtterial  embn^dered,  by  parallel  stitches  taken 
dosdy  together.  Buttonhole  stitch  in  relation  to  art  needle- 
work prevails  to  a  great  extent  in  cut  linen  and  drawn-thread 
work  (often  called  Greek  lace),  and  predominates  in  the  making  of 
needlepoint  lace  (see  Lace).  In  much  of  the  Persian  drawn-thread 
woric,  however,  it  is  superseded  by  whipping  or  tightly  and  closely 
twisting  a  thread  round  the  undrawn  threads  of  thelhien.  Whip- 
ping has  been  put  to  another  use  in  certain  x6th-century  art 
needlework  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  where  round  the  gold 
threads  employed  as  the  ground  of  a  design  coloured  silks  are 
dexterously  whipped,  dosdy  and  openly,  producing  gradations 
of  tint  sufifused  with  a  corresponding  variation  of  golden  shimmer. 
Another  important  branch  of  art  needlework  with  gold  and  silver 
threads  is  couching.  When  the  metallic  threads,  arranged 
so  as  to  lie  closely  together,  are  simply  stitched  flatly  to  the  found- 
ation material,  the  work  is  called  flat  couching  or  laying,  a  kind 
of  treatment  more  frequent  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  than  in 
European  art  needlework.  Flat  couching  is  also  carried  out 
with  floss  silks.  When  a  design  for  couching  indudes  effects 
in  relief,  stout  strings  or  cords  as  required  by  the  design  are 
first  fastened  to  the  foundation  materials,  and  over  them  the 
metallic  threads  or  in  some  cases  coloured  gimfM  are  laid,  and 
so  stitched  as  to  have  an  appearance  in  miniature  of  varieties 
of  wQlow-twisting  or  basket  work. 

The  principle  of  rdief  couching  is  carried  much  further  in 
certain  English  art  needlework,  having  cumbersome  and  gro- 
tesque peculiarities,  which  was  done  during  the  rdgns  of  the 
Stuarts.  Crude  compositions  were  wrought  in  partial  relief 
with  padded  work,  of  costumed  figures  of  kings  and  queens 
and  scriptural  persons  with  a  medley  of  disproportionate  animaht, 
insects  and  trees,  &c.,  in  which  foliage,  wings,  &c.,  wereof  coloured 
silk  needlepoint  lace — the  whole  being  set  as  often  as  not  in  a 
background  of  tent  or  cross-stitch  work  on  canvas.  But  tent 
and  cross-stitch  work  (in  French  point  compU)  was  also  used 
by  itself  for  cushion  covers  and  later  for  upholstery.  In  its 
earlier  phases  it  seems  to  come  under  the  medieval  classification 
of  opus  puhinarum.  The  reticulations  of  the  canvas  or  those 
apparent  in  finer  material  governed  the  stitching  and  imparted 
a  stiff  formal  effect  to  the  designs  so  carried  out,  a  characteristic 
equally  strong  in  the  lads  work,  or  darning  on  square  mesh  net 
(see  Lace). 

Appliqu£  or  applied  work  bdongs  as  much  as  patchwork 
to  the  medieval  category  of  opus  consutum,  or  stitching  stuffs 
together  according  to  a  decorative  design,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  cut  out  of  material  different  in  colour,  and  generally 
in  texture,  from  that  of  the  ground  to  which  it  was  applied  and 
stitched.  Irish  art  needlework,  called  Carrickmacross  lace,  is  for 
the  most  part  of  cambric  api^ed  or  appliqu6  to  net. 

Quilting  is  also  a  branch  of  art  needlework  rather  than  em- 
broidery. Indians  and  Persians  using  a  short  running  stitch 
have  excelled  in  it  in  past  times.  Some  good  quilting  was  done 
in  England  in  the  x8th  century  with  chain-stitching  which  lay 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  stuff,  the  outer  displa>'ing  the  design 
in  short  stitches.  In  the  account  of  his  voyage  to  the  East 
Indies,  published  in  1655,  Edward  Terry  (1590-1665)  writes 
of  the  Indians  "  making  excellent  quilts  of  satin  lined  with  taffeta 
betwixt  which  they  put  cotton  wool  and  worked  them  together 
with  siUc."  For  less  bulky  quilting,  cords  have  been  used; 
and  elaborate  designs  for  quilted  linen  waistcoats  were  well 
done  in  the  x8th  century,  with  fine  short  stitches  that  held  the 
cords  between  the  inner  and  outer  materials. 

A  laree  number  of  names  have  been  given  to  the  many  modifica- 
tions (H  the  limited  number  of  essentially  different  stitches  used  in 
plain  and  art  needlework,  and  on  the  whole  are  fanciful  rather  than 
really  valuable  from  a  technical  point  of  view.  Much  dcbcriiptive 
information  about  them,  with  an  abundance  of  capital  illustrations, 
b  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  Needlework,  by  J.  F.  Caulfield  and 
Blanche  Saward  (London.  1903). 

NEEMUCH,  or  NqiJLch,  a  town  of  Central  India,  with  a 
British  military  cantonment,  within  the  state  of  Gwalior,  on 
the  border  of  Rajputana,  with  a  station  on  the  Rajputana 
railway,  170  m.  N.  of  Mhow.  Pop.  (iQoi)  21,588.  In  1857  it  was 
ihe  most  southeriy  place  to  which  the  Mutiny  extended.  .The 


brigade  of  native  troops  of  the  Bengal  army,  which  was  stationed 
there,  mutinied  and  marched  to  Delhi,  the  European  oflkers 
taking  refuge  in  the  fort,  where  they  were  besieged  by  a  rebd 
force  from  Mandasor,  and  defended  themsdves  gallantly  until 
relieved  by  the  Malwa  field  force.  Since  1895  it  has  been  the 
headquarteis  of  the  political  agent  in  Malwa. 

MBBNAH,  a  dty  of  Winnebago  county,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A., 
on  the  N.W.  shore  of  Lake  Winnebago,  8a  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Mil- 
waukee. Pop.  (1890)  5083;  (1900)  5954,  of  whom -1559  were 
foreign-bom;  (1905)  6047;  (1910)  5734.  It  is  served  by  the 
Chicago  &  North-Westem,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul, 
and  the  Milwaukee,  St  Patil  &  Sault  Ste  Marie  railways,  by  two 
interurban  dectric  railways,  and  by  steamboat  lines  on  the  lake 
and  on  the  Fox  river,  which  flows  out  of  Lake  Winnebago  at 
this  point.  Several  bridges  connect  it  with  Menasha,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  the  two  dties  form  one  industrial 
commtmity.  Doty  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  bdongs 
partly  to  Neenah  and  partly  to  Menasha.  Neenah  is  a  trade 
centre  of  the  surrounding  agricultural  region,  in  which  dairying, 
espedally  cheese-making,  is  carried  on  extensively.  The  Fox 
river  (with  a  fall  of  xa  ft.)  furnishes  good  water-power  for  the 
manufactories.  There  was  a  trading  post  at  or  near  the  site  of 
Neenah  during  the  French  regime  in  Wisconsin,  but  there  was 
no  actual  settlement  until  well  into  the  X9th  ccntuiy.  Neenah 
was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1873;  its  name  is  derived  from  an 
Indian  word  meaning  "  running  water  "  or  '*  rapids." 

NEER,  VAN  DEE.  Aemout  and  Eglon  van  der  Neer,  father 
and  son,  were  Dutch  painters  whose  lives  filled  almost  the  whole 
of  the  17th  century. 

X.  Aeknoxtt  van  dek  Neek  (X603-X677),  commonly  called 
Aert  or  Artus,  was  the  contemporary  of  Albert  Cuyp  and 
Hobbema,  and  so  far  like  the  latter  that  he  lived  and  died  in 
comparative  obscurity.     Aemout  was  bom  at  Goikum  and 
died  at  Amsterdam.     Houbraken's  statement  that  Aemout 
had  been  a  steward  to  a  Dutch  nobleman,  and  an  amateur 
painter,  before  he  settled  in  Amsterdam  and  acquired  skill 
with  his  brush,  would  account  for  the  absence  of  any  pictures 
dating  from  his  early  years.   He  died  in  abject  poverty,  and  his 
art  was  so  little  esteemed  that  the  pictures  left  by  him  were 
valued  at  about  five  shillings  apiece.    Even  as  early  as  1659 
he  found  it  necessary  to  supplement  his  income  by  keeping  a 
wine  tavern.    The  earliest  picttires  in  which  Aernout  couf^ed 
his  monogram  of  A.  V.  and  D.  N.  interfaced  with  a  date  are  a 
winter  landscape  in  the  Rijks  Museum  at  Amsterdam  (d^ted 
1639),  and  another  in  the  Martins  collection  at  Kiel  (1643)— 
immature  works  both,  of  poor  quality.  Far  better  is  the  "  Winter 
Landscape "  (1643)  in  Lady  Wantage's  collection,  and  the 
"  Moonlight  Scene "  (X644)  in  the  d'Arenberg  collection  in 
Brussels.  In  x  65  a  Aemout  witnessed  the  fire  which  consumed  the 
old  town-hall  of  Amsterdam.   He  made  this  acddent  the  subject 
for  two  or  three  pictures,  now  in  the  galleries  of  Berlin  and  Copen- 
hagen. Though  Amsteidam  appears  to  have  been  constantly  van 
der  Neer's  domicile,  his  pictures  tell  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  canals  and  woods  aboui  Haariem  and  Ldden,  and 
with  the  reaches  of  the  Maes  and  Rhine.    Dort,  the  hoxne  of 
Albert  Cuyp,  is  sometimes  found  in  his  pictures,  and  substantial 
evidence  exists  that  there  was  friendship  between  the  two 
men.    At  some  period  of  thehr  lives  they  laid  thdr  hands  to  the 
same  canvases,  on  each  of  which  they  Idt  thdr  joint  mark. 
On  some  it  was  the  sigi\attire  of  the  name,  on  others  the  more 
convincing  signature  of  style.  There  are  landscapes  in  the  collec* 
tions  of  the  dukes  of  Bedford  and  Westminster,  in  which  Cuyp 
has  represented  either  the  frozen  Maes  with  fishermen  packing 
herrings,  or  the  moon  reflecting  its  light  on  the  river's  placid 
waters.    These  are  modds  after  which  van  der  Neo-  a^^wars 
to  have  worked.   The  same  feeling  and  similar  subjects  are  found 
in  Cuyp  and  van  der  Neer,  before  and  after  their  partnership. 
But  Cuyp  was  the  leading  genius.    Van  der  Neer  got  assistance 
from  him;  Cuyp  expected  none  from  van  der  Neer.    He  care- 
fully enlivened  his  friend's  pictures,  when  asked  to  do  so,  with 
figures  and  cattle.    It  is  in  pictures  jointly  produced  by  thcna 
that  we  discover  van  der  Neer's  presence  at  Dort.   We  are  near 
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Don  in  the  lindictpe  nniet  of  tbt  Lowie,  is  wbjcb  Cayp 
iridniiljt  puDicd  the  loregraund  and  com.  Id  tke  Natioul 
GiSuy  picture  Cuyp  ligns  his  naine  on  the  pail  of  i  iniUuaud, 
■bne  6gure  and  red  skinhehupainlnl  wiihUgblcSectivencB 
Dor  the  ed^  of  van  der  N«r'a  Liiidicape,  Again,  a  couple  of 
bbcnoen  with  a  dog.  and  a  iponiman  creeping  up  to  niipriie 
tome  ducks,  an  Cuyp'i  in  a  capital  van  dei  Neer  at  the  Staedei 
bstiiuW  ia  Fnnklon. 
Van  der  Neer'i  favourite lubjecti  were  the  rivenand  water- 

Hh  peculiar  skill  ia  ihown  in  realiiing  tianipareiux  which  allows 
obiects — tvrQ  distant — to  appear  in  the  darlcoess  with  vaiieties 
of  Tinn  btown  and  iteel  greys.  Another  of  his  faocies  la  to  paint 
Intro  water,  and  ha  da^^ght  icescaprs  with  golfen,  sleigbers, 
ud  fishermen  an  as  numerous  as  his  nwoolighlt.  But  be  alwiyi 
iToids  the  impreson  of  fnalinesi,  which  is  one  of  hit  great 
pJU.  His  picluns  an  not  scatce.  ThGy  are  k»  valiuUe  Id 
the  Buket  than  Ihoae  ol  Cuyp  or  Hobbema;  but,  poaaealng 
1  ctunn  peculiarly  their  owo,  they  an  much  aought  after  by 
nOectors.  Out  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pictures  acceiuble 
U  the  public,  the  choicest  selection  is  io  the  Hermitage  at  SI 
Petcrsbui^  In  En^and  paintings  from  tua  brush  are  to  he 
(aoDd  at  the  National  Gallery  and  Wallace   Collection,   and, 


the  collections  of  the  marque 


ud  Colonel  HoUotd. 

J.  EcLON  VAN  DEsP/EEa  (1643-170J)  wia  bom  at  Amsterdam, 
ud  died  at  DQsteldorf  on  the  jrd  of  Hay  itoj.  He  was  first 
Isngfat  by  hia  father,  and  then  took  lessons  from  Jacob  van  Loo, 
wboie  tbid  businesa  then  consisted  In  painting  figum  In  the 
ludscipes  ol  Wynaots  and  Hobbcma.  When  van  Loo  went 
to  Paris  in  i66 j  to  join  the  school  from  which  Boucher  if  terwtrds 
CBctged,  he  was  accompaiUEd  or  followed  by  EgloD.  But, 
laving  Paris  about  i6M,  he  KlllEd  at  Rolteidam.  wbere  be 
dwell  for  many  yean.  Later  on  he  took  up  his  re^dence  at 
Bnniels,  and  finally  went  to  DUsieldorf,  where  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  etector-iMUline  Jahinn  Wilhclm  von  der  Pfali. 
In  each  of  the  places  where  he  Hopped  Eglon  married,  and  hiving 
had  three  wives  became  the  father  of  twenty-five  children. 
A  portrait  of  the  princesa  of  Neuberg  led  to  his  appointment 
49  painter  to  the  king  of  Spain. 

E^on  van  der  Neer  has  painted  landscapes  imitating  those 
efhii  lather,  of  Berchem,  ud  of  Adam  Elsheimer.  He  frequently 
pot  the  figures  into  the  town  views  of  Jan  van  der  Heydcn  in 
mapelilian  with  Berchem  and  Adrian  van  der  Velde.  Ha 
hot  worka  are  portraits,  in  which  he  occasionally  come  nt«r 
Tn  Bofchor  Metiu  in  ddicacyof  touch, de  Hooch  in  effective- 
cem  of  lighting,  or  Miecis  in  polish  of  surface.  Ooe  of  his  earliest 
pietes  in  which  tlie  influeoce  of  Ter  Boich  is  apparent  Is  the 
"Lady  with  the  Book," of  i66s,*hich  was  sold  with  the  Bredel 
cnUcciiao  in  1B75.  A  youDg  woman  id  white  uid  red  taiin  at 
Kfilterdam,  ol  1669,  recalls  Micris,  whose  (tyle  also  reappears 
in  Egkm's  "  Clcopatni "  at  Buckingham  Palace.  Two  land- 
■capcs  with  "Tobit  and  the  Angel,"  dated  ifiBj  and  1694, 
in  the  museums  of  Berlin  and  Amsterdam,  illustrate  his  fashion 
of  setting  Scripture  (ones  in  Dutch  luckgrounds.  The  most 
important  of  bit  lacred  compositions  is  the  "  Esther  and 
Ahasuenis."  of  1696,  in  the  Uffiai  at  Florence.  But  Egloo 
varied  bit  practice  also  with  arTangcmenla  of  hunting  and 
hawking  parties,  pastures  and  fords,  and  cavalry  skirmishes. 
Hk  lalrtt  of  his  panels  is  a  mountain  landscape  ol  ijoi  in 
the  gallery  of  Augsburg.  U-AC.:P.C.  K.) 

■EEBWIHDEII,  a  village  of  Belgium  ia  the  province  of  Li^, 
a  few  railtt  E.  by  S.  ol  Tirlcmonl.  which  gives  ilt  name  to  two 
great  batllet,  the  first  fought  in  i6oj  between  the  Anglo-Allied 
amy  under  William  III.  of  England  and  the  French  under  the 
duke  of  Luiemburg,  and  the  second  in  1793  between  the  Austrians 
under  PritKe  Josias  ol  Coburg  and  the  French  under  Genera! 
Dumouriei. 

BcUU  sf  Neemndm  or  Landcn,  1693  (tee  Gund  Aujance, 
Wu  or  the). — Luiembuig,  having  by  fcinu  induced  William 
to  detach  portions  of  his  army,  rapidly  drew  together  superior 
muBbets  io  ftct  ol  the  Allied  camps,  which  lay  io  ■  rough 


•emidrde  troia  Eliann  on  the  right  to  NeerUndea,  ud  thence 
aloDg  the  Landen  brook  on  the  left  {July  iS-18,  169}}. 
William  bad  no  mind  to  ntire  over  the  Geete  river,  and  en- 
itcnched  a  lining  line  from  Lacr  through  Neerwinden  to  Neer- 
landen.  On  the  right  lectiaa  of  this  line  (Laer  to  Neerwinden) 
the  ground ,  wai  much  intersected  and  gave  pienly  of  cover 
for  both  sides,  and  this  section,  bdng  regarded  as  the  key  of 
the  position,  was  strongly  garriioitedi  in  the  centn  the  open 
ground  between  Neerwiiiden  and  Neeilanden  was  solidly  eD- 
Irenched,  and  in  front  of  it  Rumtdorp  was  held  aa  an  advanced 
post.  The  left  at  Neerlanden  rested  upon  the  Landen  brook 
and  waa  difhcull  of  access-  William's  right,  as  his  line  of  Rtteat 
lay  over  the  Getle,  was  his  dangerous  flank,  and  Luxemburg 
waa  awan  that,  the  front  ol  the  Allies  being  tomewhat  long  for 
the  numbers  defending  It,  the  intervention  of  troopt  drawn  fnun 
one  wing  to  ninforce  the  other  would  almsi  certainly  be  too 
late  UDder  Ibese  conditiona  Luiemburg't  general  plan  wti 
to  throw  the  weight  of  bis  attack  on  the  Laer  NecrwmdcD 

hi*  forces— u  economy  of  force  was  understood  bdoie 
Napoleon  t  time — elsewhere  dehvenng  holding  attacks  or 
detnontlntKiDt  as  might  be  neceaary    and  thui  preventing 


the  Allied  centn  and  left  from  ■**■*! '"g  the  ri^t-    Luxemburg 
had  about   So,ood  men  to  WiUiam'a   50,000.    Opposite   the 

entniichments  of  the  cenfre  he  dnw  up  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
cavalry  In  six  lines,  with  two  lines  of  infantry  Intercalated. 
A  corps  ol  Infantry  and  dragoons  was  told  ofi  for  the  attack  of 
Neerlanden  and  Rumsdorp,  and 'the  troops  destined  for  the 
main  attack,  sS,ooo  of  all  arms,  formed  up  in  heavy  masses 
opposite  Neerwinden.  This  proportion  of  about  one-third  of 
the  whole  force  to  be  employed  in  the  decisive  attack  in  the 
event  proved  iasuffident.  The  troops  opposite  the  Allied  centre 
and  Idt  bad  to  act  with  the  greatest  energy  to  fulfil  their  coo- 
laining  mission,  and  at  Laer-Xeerwindeo  the  eventual  lucceia 
of  the  attack  was  bought  only  at  the  price  of  the  uttet  exhaustion 
of  the  troops- 
After  a  long  cannonade  the  French  columns  moved  to  the 
attack,  converging  on  Neemicden;  a  smaller  force  assaulted 
Laer.  The  edge  of  the  villages  was  carried,  but  b  the  interior 
a  murderous  struggle  began,  every  foot  of  ground  being  contested, 
and  after  a  time  William  hiraselt,  leading  a  heavy  counter-attack, 
expelled  the  assiilanu  from  bolb  villages-  A  second  attack, 
pushed  with  the  same  eiurgy,  was  met  with  tlie  tame  determina- 
tion, and  meanwhile  the  French  in  other  parts  of  the  field  had 
pressed  their  demonstratloDS  home.  Even  the  six  lines  of  cavalry 
in  the  centre,  alter  enduring  the  fire  of  the  Allies  for  many  hours, 
trotted  over  the  open  and  up  to  the  entrenchments  to  meet  with 
certain  defeat,  and  at  Neerlanden  and  Rumtdorp  there  waa 
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severe  band  to  hand  fighting.  But,  meantime,  the  two  intact 
lines  of  infantry  in  the  French  centre  had  been  moved  to  their 
kft  and  formed  the  nucleus  for  the  Ust  great  assault  on  Neer- 
winden,  which  proved  too  much  for  the  exhausted  defenders. 
They  fell  back  slowly  and  steadily,  defying  pursuit,  and  the  British 
Coldstream  Guards  even  captured  a  colour.  But  at  this  crisis 
the  initiative  of  a  subordinate  general,  the  famous  military 
writer  Feuquidres  (q.v.)\  converted  the  hard-won  local  success 
into  a  brilliant  victory.  William  had  begun  to  move  troops 
from  his  centre  and  left  to  the  right  in  order  to  meet  the  great 
assault  on  Neerwinden,  and  Feuquidres,  observing  this,  led  the 
cavalry  oi  the  French  centre  once  again  straight  at  the  en- 
trcnchments.  This  time  the  French  squadrons,  surprising  the 
Allies  in  the  act  of  manoeuvring,  rode  over  every  body  of  troops 
they  met,  and  nothing  remained  for  the  Allies  but  a  hurried 
retreat  over  the  Geete.  A  stubborn  rearguard  of  British  troops 
led  by  William  himself  alone  saved  the  Allied  army,  of  which 
all  but  the  left  wing  was  fought  out  and  in  disorder.  Luxemburg 
had  won  his  greatest  victory,  thanks  in  a  measure  to  Feuquiires' 
exploit;  but  had  the  assaults  on  Neerwinden  been  made — 
as  Napoleon  would  have  made  them — ^with  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  of  his  forces  instead  of  one-third,  the  victory  would  have 
been  decisive,  and  Feuquidres  would  have  won  his  laurels,* 
not  in  forcing  the  dedson  at  the  cost  of  using  up  his  cavalry, 
but  in  Annihilating  the  remnants  of  the  Allied  army  in  the 
pursuit.  The  material  results  of  the  battle  were  twelve  thousand 
Allies  (as  against  eight  thousand  French)  killed,  wounded  and 
prisoners,  and  eighty  guns  and  a  great  number  of  standards 
and  colours  taken  by  the  French. 

The  battle  of  the  i8th  March  1793  marked  the  end  of  Dumouriet's 
attempt  to  overrun  the  Low  Countries  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Allies  invariori  of  France.  The  Austrians  under  Coburg,  advandng 
from  Maestricht  in  the  direction  of  BruMeb,  encountered  the  heads 
of  the  hurriedly  assembling  French  army  at  Tirlemont  on  the  15th 
of  March,  and  took  up  a  position  between  Neerwinden  and  Neer- 
landen.  On  the  i8th,  however,  after  a  little  preliminary  fighting 
Coburg  drew  back  a  short  distance  and  rearranged  his  army  on  a 
more  extended  front  between  Racour  and  Dormael,  thus  parrying 
the  enveloping  movement  begun  by  the  French  from  Tirlemont. 
Dumouries  was  consequently  compeUed  to  fight  after  all  on  parallel 
fronts,  and  though  in  the  YiUages  themselves  the  individuahty  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  French  soldier  compensated  for  his  inadequate 
training  and  indiscipline,  the  greater  part  of  the  front  of  contact  was 
open  ground,  where  the  superiority  ol  the  veteran  Austrian  regulara 
was  unchallengeable.  In  these  conditions  an  attempt  to  win  a  second 
Jenuppes  with  numerical  odds  of  ix  to  10  instead  of  3  to  i  in  favour 
of  the  attack  was  foredoomed  to  disaster,  and  the  repulse  of  the 
Revolutionary  Army  was  the  signal  for  its  almost  complete  dis- 
solution. Neerwinden  was  a  jjreat  disaster,  but  not  a  great  battle. 
Its  details  merelj^  show  the  impossibility  of  fighdng  on  the  18th- 
century  system  with  ill-trained  troops.  The  methods  by  which  such 
troops  could  compass  victoiy,  the  way  to  fight  a  *'  sans  culotte  " 
battle,  were  not  evolved  until  later. 

NEES  VOif  B8BNBBCK.  CHRISTIAN  GOTTFRIED   (1776- 

X858),  German  botanist  and  entomologist,  was  bom  at  Erbach 

on  the  X4th  of  February  1776,  and  was  educated  at  Darmstadt 

and  at  Jena,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.   After  spending 

some  time  in  medical  practice  he  was  appointed  professor  of 

botany  in  Erlangen  in  x8i6.    Three  years  later  he  became 

professor  of  natural  history  in  Bonn,  and  in  1831  he  was  appointed 

to  the  chair  of  botany  in  the  university  ci  Breslau.    In  1848 

he  entered  political  life  and  made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the 

government  that  in  1851  he  was  deprived  of  his  professorship, 

and  in  consequence  the  latter  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 

great  poverty.    He  died  in  Breslau  on  the  x6th  of  March 

1858. 

For  about  fortv  yean  he  edited  the  Nota  acta  of  the  "  Acad. 
Leopold-Carolina,  in  which  several  of  his  own  papen  were  published. 
His  earliest  merooira  dealt  with  the  ichneunions,  and  be  published 
a  Monognffkie  der  Ickneumone  in  2  vds.  in  i8a8,  and  Hymeuopurorum 
IckneumonUms  qfflniitm  numogratkiae,  in  a  vols,  in  1834.  His  other 
separate  works  include:  Die  Algen  des  sUsun  Wassers  tiack  ikren 
EntwickduHgsstufen  dargestelli  (181  a);  Das  System  der  PUu  und 
Sckwdmme  (1816);  NalnriesckickU  der  eurepdtscken  Lebvmoase,  in 

ivols.  (1833-1838);  "Agrostologia  Brastliensis,"  in  the  Flora 
rasiluHsis;  and  a  Systema  Laurtneatum  (1836).  He  also  wrote 
numerous  monographs  in  FUra,  in  Limuea  and  in  other  scientific 
German  magaanes,'  either  alone  or  along  with  other  well-known 


botanbts.  His  best-known  works  are  those  that  deal  with  the 
FuHgi,  the  Uepatieae  and  the  Clumi/erae,  in  all  which  groups  he  made 
valuable  additions  to  knowledge. 

His  brother  TuEOOoa  FRiBoatCH  LuDWic  (1787-1837),  inspector 
of  the  botanic  gardens  at  Leiden,  and  afterwards  .professor  of 
pharmacy  at  Bonn,  also  wrote  numerous  papen  on  bocai^cal  sub- 
jects, dealing  more  particularly  with  medicinal  plants  and  their 
products. 

MEFF,  FEUZ  (X798-X839),  Swiss  Protestant  divine  and 
philanthropist,  was  bom  at  Geneva  on  the  8th  of  October 
X798.  Originally  a  sergeant  of  artillery,  he  decided  in  18x9  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  evangelistic  work.  He  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  in  182a,  and  soon  afterwards  settled  in  the  valley 
of  Freissinidres,  where  he  laboured  in  the  manner  of  J.  F. 
Oberlin,  being  at  one  and  the  same  time  pastor,  schoolmaster, 
engineer  and  agriculturist.  He  was  so  succeuf  ul  that  he  changed 
the  character  of  the  district  and  its  inhabiunts.  In  1827, 
worn  out  by  his  labours,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  native 
place,  where  he  died  two  years  later. 

NBOAPATAM,  a  seaport  of  British  India,  in  the  Tanjore 
district  of  Madras,  forming  one  municipality  with  Nagore, 
a  port  3  in.  N.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vettar  river.  Pop.  (xgoi) 
S7,X9o.  It  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  with  the  Straits  Settlemenu 
and  Ceylon,  steamers  running  once  a  week  to  Colombo.  The 
chief  export  is  rice.  Negapatam  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of 
the  South  Indian  railway,  and  contains  large  railway  workshops. 
It  is  also  a  depot  for  coolie  emigration.  Negapatam  was  one 
of  the  earliest  settlements  of  the  Protuguese  on  Uie  Coromandel 
coast.  It  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1660,  becoming  tbetr 
chief  possession  in  India,  and  by  the  English  in  X78X.  From 
1799  to  X845  it  was  the  headquarters  of  Tanjore  districL  Ther« 
u  a  large  population  of  Labbais,  Mahommedans  of  mixed  Arab 
descent,  who  are  keen  traders.  Jesuit  and  Wesleyan  missions 
are  carried  on. 

NBGAUNEB,  a  dty  of  Marquette  county,  Michigan,  U.S J^., 
about  12  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Marquette  and  3  m.  E.  of  Ishpeming, 
in  the  N.  part  of  the  upper  peninsula.  Pop.  (1904)  6797;  (19x0) 
846a  It  is  served  by  the  Chicago  &  North- Western,  the  Duhuh, 
South  Shore  &  Atlantic,  and  the  Lake  Superior  &  Ishpeming 
railways.  It  is  built  on  a  ridge  called  Iron  Mountain,  1564  ft. 
above  sea-levd,  and  under  and  near  it  are  some  oC  the  most 
productive  iron-ore  deposits  in  the  state,  the  mining  of  which  is 
the  principal  industry  of  the  city.  The  settlement  of  Negaunee 
began  about  1870,  and  the  dty  was  chartered  in  X873.  The 
name  b  a  Chippewa  word  meaning  "  first "  or  "  he  goes  before,** 
and  is  said  to  have  been  chosen  at  the  request  of  the  Pioneer 
Iron  Company  as  an  equivalent  for  "  Pioneer.*' 

MEOUGBNCB  (Lat.  negfige/Uia,  from  negUgfrt,  to  ne^ect, 
literally  "  not  to  pick  up  "),  a  ground  of  dvil  law  liability,  and 
in  criminal  law  an  element  in  several  offences,  the  most  conspicu- 
ous of  which  u  manslaughter  by  negligence.  In  order  to  establish 
civil  liability  on  the  ground  of  negligence,  three  things  must  be 
proved— a  duty  to  ti^e  care,  the  absence  of  due  care,  and  actual 
damage  caused  directly  by  the  absence  of  due  care.    Mere  care- 
lessness gives  no  right  of  action  unless  the  person  injured  can 
show  that  there  was  a  legal  duty  to  take  care.    The  duty  may 
be  to  the  public  in  general,  on  the  ground  thit  any  person  who 
does  anything  which  may  involve  ibk  to  the  public  is  bound  to 
take  due  care  to  avoid  the  risk.  For  instance,  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Blackburn,  "  those  who  go  personally  or  bring  property  where 
they  know  that  they  or  it  may  come  into  collision  with  the 
persons  or  property  of  others  have  by  law  a  duty  cast  upon 
them  to  use  reasonable  care  and  skill  to  avoid  such  a  collision.'* 
Where  a  spedal  duty  to  an  individual  is  alleged,  the  duty  must 
rest  on  a  contract  or  undertaking  or  some  similar  spedfic  ground. 
Thus,  where  a  surveyor  has  carelessly  given  incorrect  progress 
certificates,  and  a  mortgagee  who  has  had  no  contractual  relation 
with  the  surveyor  has  advanced  money  on  the  faith  off  the 
certificate,  the  surveyor  Is  not  liable  to  the  mortgagee  in  an  action 
of  negligence;  because  he  owed  no  duty  to  the  mortgagee  to  be 
careful.    When  a  duty  to  take  care  is  established,  the  decree  of 
care  required  is  now  determined  by  a  well-ascertained  standard. 
This  standard  is  the  amount  of  care  which  would  be 
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in  the  dicumstances  by  an  "  average  reasonable  man."  This 
objective  standard  exdudes  consideration  of  the  capacity  or 
state  of  mind  of  the  particular  individual.  It  also  gets  rid  of  the 
old  distinaions  between  *' gross,"  "ordinary"  and  "slight" 
negligence,  though  no  doubt  the  degree  of  care  required  varies 
vith  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  application  of  such  a 
standard  is  a  task  for  which  a  jury  is  a  very  appropriate  tribunal. 
In  fact  the  decision  of  the  question  whether  there  has  been  a 
want  of  due  care  is  left  almost  unreservedly  to  the  jury.  There 
is  this  amount  of  control,  that  if  the  judge  is  of  opinion  that  the 
evidence,  if  bdicved,  cannot  possibly  be  regarded  as  showing 
want  of  due  care,  or  in  technical  langua^  that  there  is  "  no 
evidence  of  negligence,"  it  is  his  duty  to  withdraw  the  case  from 
the  Jury  and  give  jud^ent  for  the  defendant.  Unless  the  judge 
decides  that  there  is  no  duty  to  take  care,  or  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  want  of  care,  the  question  of  negligence  or  no  negli- 
gence is  whoUy  for  the  jury. 

Ordinarily  a  man  is  responsible  only  for  his  own  negligence 
and  for  that  of  his  servants  and  agents  acting  within  the  scope 
of  their  authority.  For  the  acts  or  defaults  of  the  servants  of 
an  independent  contractor  he  is  not  liable.  But  in  certain  cases 
a  stricter  obligation  b  imposed  on  him  by  law.  The  occupier  of 
premises  is  under  a  duty  to  all  persons  who  go  there  on  business 
which  concerns  him  to  see  that  the  premises  are  in  a  reasonably 
safe  condition  so  far  as  reasonable  care  and  skill  can  make 
them  so.  Thus  he  cannot  release  himself  by  employing  an  in- 
dependent contractor  to  maintain  or  repair  the  premises.  The 
effect  of  this  doctrine  is  that  the  occupier  may  be  liable  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  independent  contractor  or  his  servant  has  been 
guOty  of  a  want  of  due  care.  A  similar  obligation  has  been 
enforced  in  the  case  of  a  wreck  stranded  in  a  navigable  river, 
and  the  owner  was  held  liable  for  damage  caused  by  the  careless* 
aess  of  the  servant  of  an  independent  contractor  who  had  under- 
taken  to  light  the  wreck.  So  too  any  person  who  undertakes  a 
work  likely  to  cause  danger  if  due  care  is  not  taken  is  liable  for 
damage  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  the  servant  of  an  inde- 
pendent contractor,  so  long  as  the  carelessness  is  not  casual  or 
cdlateral  to  the  servant's  employment. 

In  an  action  of  negligence  a  familiar  defence  is  **  contributory 

negligence."    This  is  a  rather  misleading  expression.    It  is  not 

a  sufficient  defence  to  show  that  the  plaintiff  was  negligent, 

and  that  his  negiligence  contributed  to  the  harm  complained  of. 

The  plaintiff's  negligence  will  not  disentitle  him  to  recover  unless 

it  b  such  that  without  it  the  misfortune  would  not  have  happened, 

nor  if  the  defendant  might  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care  on 

his  part   have  avoided  the  consequences  of    the    plaintiff's 

negligence.    The  shortest  ahd' plainest  way  of  expressing  thb 

rule  is,  that  the  plaintiff's  negligence  b  no  defence  unless  It  was 

the  prodmate  or  decisive  cause  of  the  injury.    There  was  an 

attempt  in  recent  times  to  extend  thb  doctrine  so  as  to  make 

the  contributory  negligence  of  a  third  person  a  defence,  in  cases 

where  the  phuntiff,  though  not  negligent  himself,  was  travelling 

in  a  vehicle  or  vcssd  managed  by  the  negligent  third  person,  or 

was  otherwbe  under  hb  controL    In  such  circumstances  it  was 

said  that  the  plaintiff  was  "  identified  "  with  the  third  person. 

{Waiu  V.  North-Eastern  Ry.  Co.,  1858,  E.  B.  &  £.,  7x9)-    Thb 

case,  m  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  was  an  action  on  behalf  of 

an  infant  by  hb  next  friend.    The  infant,  which  was  five  years 

of  age,  was  with  its  grandmother,  who  took  a  half-ticket  for 

the  cfabd  and  a  ticket  for  herself  to  travel  by  the  defendants' 

line;  as  they  were  crossing  the  railway  to  be  ready  for  the 

train  the  child  was  injured  by  a  passing  train.    The  jury  found 

that  the  defendants  were  guilty  of  negligence,  and  that  the 

grandmother  was  guilty  of  negligence  which  contributed  to  the 

accident,  while  there  was  no  n^gence  of  the  infant  plaintiff. 

A  verdict  .was  entered  for  the  plaintiff,  but  in  the  Queen's 

Bench  the  verdict  was  entered  for  the  defendants,  without 

calling  on  them  to  argue,  on  the  ground  that  the  infant  was 

identified  with   its    grandmother.      But    the    case    of    the 

"Bemina,"  decided  in  1888,  where  a  passenger  and  an  engineer 

on  board  the  "  Busbire  "  were  killed  in  a  collision  between  the 

'  and  the  "  Bushire  "  caused  by  fault  in  both  ships. 
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but  without  fault  on  the  part  of  the  deceased,  exploded  this 
supposed  doctrine,  and  made  it  dear  that  the  defence  of 
contributory  negligence  holds  good  only  when  the  defendant 
contends  and  proves  that  the  plaintiff  was  injured  by  hb  own 


The  American  law  of  negligence  b  founded  on  the  English 
common  law;  but  the  decisions  in  different  slates  have  occasion- 
ally contradicted  English  decisions,  and  abo  one  another. 

See  T.  Reven,  JVeWteence  in  Law,  3rd  ed.,  1908;  Shearman  and 
Redfield,  The  Law  ^  Ne^igenu  (New  York),  Thompson,  Commen- 
taries on  Ne^igence  (Indanapolb).  (A.  Ll.  D.) 

NBOOTIABLB  INSTRUMENT,  in  law,  a  document  or  other 
instrument  purporting  to  represent  so  much  money,  and  the 
property  in  which  passes,  like  money,  by  mere  delivery.  Negoti- 
able instruments  arise  in  either  of  two  ways:  (x)  by  statute, 
(2)  by  custom  of  merchants.  The  most  commonly  recognized 
negotiable  instruments  are  biUs  of  exchange,  (»omissory  notes, 
bilb  of  lading,  foreign  bonds  and  debentures  payable  to  bearer. 
Negotiable  instruments  constitute  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  that  a  man  cannot  give  a  better  title  than  he  has  himself 
(see  Bill  or  Exchange). 

NEGRI,  ADA  (1870-  ),  Italian  poet,  was  bom  at  Lodi,  of  an 
artisan  family,  and  became  a  village  school-teacher.  Her  first 
book  of  poems,  Tempeste  (1891),  tells  the  hdpless  tragedy  of  the 
forsaken  poor,  in  words  of  vehement  beauty.  Her  second  volume 
of  lyrics,  PatalUd  (1893),  a>nfirmed  her  reputation  as  a  poet,  and 
led  to  her  appointment  to  the  normal  school  at  Milan;  but  her 
later  verse,  while  striking  in  its  sincerity,  suffered  by  a  tendency 
to  repetition  and  consequent  mannerism. 

NEGRITOS  (Span,  for  "  little  negroes  "),  the  name  originally 
given  by  the  Spamards  to  the  aborigines  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
They  are  physical  weaklings,  of  low,  almost  dwarf,  stature,  with 
very  dark  skin,  dosdy  curling  hair,  flat  noses,  thick  lips  and 
large  dumsy  feet.  The  term  has,  however,  been  more  generally 
applied  to  one  of  the  great  ethnic  groups  into  which  the  popula- 
tion of  the  East  Indies  b  divided,  and  to  an  apparently  kindred 
race  in  Africa  (see  Negko).  A.  de  Quatrefages  suggests  that 
from  the  parent  negroid  stem  were  thrown  off  two  negrito 
branches  to  the  west  and  east,  the  Indo-Oceanic  and  African, 
and  that  the  Akkas,  Wochuas,  Batwas  and  Bushmen  of  the 
Dark  Continent  are  kinsmen  of  the  Andaman  Islanders,  the 
Sakab  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  Aetas  of  the  Philippines. 
Thb  view  has  found  much  acceptance  among  ethnologbts.  The 
result  of  Quatrefages's  theory  would  be  to  place  the  negrito 
races  dosest  to  the  primitive  human  type,  a  conclusion  apparently 
justified  by  their  physical  characteristics.  The  true  negritos 
are  always  of  little  stature  (the  majority  under  5  ft.),  have 
rounded  forms  and  their  skull  b  brachycephalic  or  subbrachy- 
cephallc,  that  b  to  say,  it  b  relatively  short  and  broad  and  of 
little  hdght.  Their  skin  b  dark  brown  or  black,  sometimes 
somewhat  yellowish,  thdr  hair  woolly  (scanty  on  face  and  body), 
and  they  have  the  flat  nose  and  thick  lips  and  other  physical 
features  of  the  negro.  Among  peoples  undoubtedly  negrito 
are  those  of  the  Andaman  Islands  (9.0.) ,  the  Malay  Peninsula 
(q.v,)  and  some  of  the  Philippines  (g.v.),  the  best  types  being 
the  Sakab  iq.v.),  Mincopies  and  Aetas.  The  question  of  the  so- 
called  negrito  races  of  India,  the  Oraons,  Gonds,  &c.,  b  in  much 
dbpute,  (^trefages  believing  the  Indian  abori^es  to  have 
been  negritos,  while  other  ethnologbts  find  the  primitive  people 
of  Hindustan  in  the  Dravidian  races.  Some  authorities  have 
placed  the  Veddahs  of  Oylon  among  the  negritos,  but  their 
straight  hair  and  dolichocephalic  skuUs  are  suflBdent  arguments 
against  their  inclusion.  The  negrito  b  often  confounded  with 
the  Papuan;  but  the  latter,  though  possessing  the  same  woolly 
hair  and  bdng  of  the  same  colour,  b  a  large,  often  muscular  man, 
with  a  long,  high  skull. 

See  A.  de  Quatrefages,  Les  Pyimies  (Paris,  1887;  Eng.  trans. 
1895);  E.  H.  Man.  The  Aborigines  of  the  Andaman  Islands  (London, 
1885):  Giglidi.  Nwne  nolisie  sni  populi  negroidi  deW  Asia  e  ipecial- 
mente  sui  Nerriti  (Florence*  1879);  Mcj-er,  Album  von  Phili^pinen- 
Typen  (Dresden.  1885);  Blumentritt.  Etknographie  der  PkUtpPinen 
((Jotha,  1892);  A.  B.  Meyer,  Die  Negritos  (Dresden,  1899);  A.  H. 
Keane,  Elkneiogyi  A.  C  Haddon  in  Nature  for  September  1899. 
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HBORO  (from  Lat.  nigeff  black),  in  anthropology,  the  designa- 
tion of  the  distinctly  dark-skinned,  as  opposed  to  the  fair,.yeIlow, 
and  brown  variations  of  mankind.  In  its  widest  sense  it  embraces 
all  the  dark  races,  whose  original  home  is  the  intertropical  and 
sub-tropical  regions  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  stretching 
roughly  from  Senegambia,  West  Africa,  to  the  Fijian  Islands  in 
the  Pacific,  between  the  extreme  parallels  of  the  Philippines 
and  Tasmania.  It  is  most  convenient,  however,  to  refer  to  the 
dark-skinned  inhabitants  of  this  zone  by  the  collective  term  of 
Negroids,  and  to  reserve  the  word  Negro  for  the  tribes  which 
are  considered  to  exhibit  in  the  highest  degree  the  characteristics 
taken  as  typical  of  the  variety. 

These  tribes  are  found  in  Africa;  their  home  being  south  of 
the  Sahara  and  north  of  a  not  very  well-defined  line  running 
roughly  from  the  Gulf  of  Biafra  with  a  south-easterly  trend 
across  the  equator  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tana.  In  this  tract 
are  found  the  true  negroes;  and  their  nearest  relative,  the 
Bantu-negroids,  are  found  to  the  south  of  the  last-mentioned 
line.  The  relation  of  the  yellowish-brown  Bushman  and  Hotten- 
tot peoples  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa  to  the  negro  is 
uncertain;  they  possess  certain  negroid  characters,  the  tightly 
curled  hair,  the  broad  nose,  the  tendency  towards  prognathism; 
but  their  colour  and  a  number  of  psychological  and  cultural 
differences  would  seem  to  show  that  the  relation  u  not  dose. 
Between  the  two  a  certain  affinity  seems  to  exist,  and  the 
Hottentot  is  probably  the  product  of  an  early  intermixture  of 
the  first  Hamito-Bantu  immigrants  with  the  Bushman  aborigines 
(see  Africa:  Ethnohgy),  The  rdation  of  the  negroids  of  Africa 
to  those  of  Asia  (southern  India  and  Malaysia)  and  Australasia 
cannot  be  discussed  with  profit  owing  to  lack  of  evidence;  still 
less  the  theories  which  have  been  put  forward  to  account  for 
the  wide  dispersal  from  what  seems  to  be  a  single  stock.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  two  groups  have  in  common  a 
number  of  well-defined  characteristics  of  which  the  following 
are  the  chief:  A  dark  skin,  varying  from  dark  brown,  reddish- 
brown,  or  chocdate  to  neariy  black;  dark  tightly  curled  hair, 
flat  in  transverse  section,^  of  the  *'  woolly  "  or  the  "  frizzly  " 
type;  a  greater  or  less  tendency  to  prognathism;  eyes  dark 
brown  with  yellowish  cornea;  nose  more  or  less  broad  and  flat; 
and  large  teeth. 

Sharkig  these  characteristics,  but  distinguished  by  short 
stature  and  brachycephaly,  is4i  group  to  which  the  name  Negrito 
{q,v.)  has  been  given;  with  this  exception  the  tendency  among 
the  negroids  appears  to  be  towards  tall  stature  and  doUchoce- 
phaly  in  proportion  as  they  approach  the  pure  negro  type.  As 
the  most  typical  representatives  of  the  variety  are  found  in 
Africa,  the  Asiatic  and  Australasian  negroids  may  be  dismissed 
with  this  introduction.  The  negro  and  negroid  population  of 
America,  the  descendants  of  the  slaves  imported  from  West 
Africa,  and  in  a  less  degree,  from  the  Mozambique  coast,  before 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  are  treated  separately  below. 

In  Africa  three  races  have  intermingled  to  a  certain  extent 
with  the  negro;  the  Libyans  (Berbers:  q.v,)  in  the  Western 
Sudan;  and  the  Hamitic  races  (q.v.)  and  Arabs  (q.v.)  in  the  east. 
The  identity  of  the  people  who  have  amalgamated  with  the 
negro  to  form  the  Bantu-speaking  peoples  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  continent  b  not  certain,  but  as  the  latter  appear  to  ap- 
proach the  Hamites  in  those  characteristics  in  which  they  differ 
from  the  true  negroes,  it  seems  probable  that  they  are  infused 
with  a  proportion  of  Hamitic  blood^r  The  true  negroes  show  great 
similarity  of  physical  characteristics;  besides  those  already 
mentioned  they  are  distinguished  by  length  of  arm,  especially 
of  fore  arm,  length  of  leg,  smallness  of  calf  and  projection  of  heel; 
characteristics  which  frequently  fail  to  appear  to  the  same  degree 

*  This  point  has  been  fully  determined  by  P.  A.  Brown  '^CUusifica- 
tion  of  Mankind  by  the  Hair^  &c.)t  who  shows  conclusively  that, 
unlike  true  hair  and  like  true  wool,  the  negro  hair  is  flat,  issues  from 
the  epidermis  at  a  right  angle,  is  spirally  twisted  or  crisped,  has  no 
central  duct,  the  colouring  matter  being  disseminatied  through  the 
cortex  and  intermediate  fibres,  while  the  cortex  itadf  is  covered  with 
numerous  rough,  pointed  filaments  adhering  loosely  to  the  shaft; 
lastly,  the  negro  pile  will  fdt,  like  wool,  whereas  true  hair  cannot  be 
felted. 


among  the  Bantu,  who  are  also  as  a  rule  less  tall,  less  prognathous, 
less  platyrrhine  and  less  dark.  A  few  tribes  in  the  heart  of  the 
negro  domain  (the  Welle  district  of  Belgian  Congo)  show  a 
tendency  to  round  head,  shorter  stature  and  fairer  complexion; 
but  there  seems  reason  to  suppoise  that  they  have  recdved  an 
infu»on  of  Libyan  (or  leas  probably  Hamitic)  or  Negrito  blood. 

The  colour  of  the  skin,  which  is  also  distinguished  by  a  vdvety 
surface  and  a  characteristic  odour,  is  due  not  to  the  presence  of 
any  spedal  pigment,  but  to  the  greater  abundance  of  the  colour- 
ing matter  in  the  Malpighian  mucous  membrane  between  the 
inner  or  true  skin  and  the  epidermis  or  scarf  skin.*  This  colouring 
matter  is  not  distributed  equally  over  the  body,  and  does  not 
reach  its  fullest  devdopment  until  some  weeks  after  birth; 
so  that  new-bom  babies  are  a  reddish  chocolate  or  copper  colour. 
But  excess  of  pigmentation  is  not  confined  to  the  slun;  ^>ots 
of  pigment  are  often  found  in  some  of  the  internal  organs,  such 
as  the  liver,  spleen,  &c.  Other  characteristics  appear  to  be  a 
hypertrophy  of  the  organs  of  excretion,  a  more  developed  venous 
system,  and  a  less  voluminous  brain,  as  compared  with  the 
white  races. 

In  certain  of  the  characteristics  mentioned  above  the  negro 
would  appear  to  stand  on  a  lower  evolutionary  plane  than  the 
white  man,  and  to  be  more  dosdy  rdated  to  the  highest  anthro- 
poids. The  characteristics  are  length  of  arm,  prognathism, 
a  heavy  massive  cranium  with  large  zygomatic  arches,  flat  nose 
depressed  at  base,  &c.  But  in  one  important  respect,  the 
character  of  the  hair,  the  white  man  stands  in  doser  rdatioo 
to  the  higher  apes  than  does  the  Negro. 

Mentally  the  negro  is  inferior  to  the  white.  The  remark  of 
F.  Manetta,  made  after  a  long  study  of  the  negro  in  America, 
may  be  taken  as  generally  true  of  the  whole  race:  "  the  negro 
children  were  sharp,  intelligent  and  full  of  vivadty,  but  on 
approaching  the  adult  period  a  gradual  change  set  in.  The 
intellect  seemed  to  beoomc  douded,  animation  giving  place 
to  a  sort  of  lethargy,  briskness  yielding  to  indolence.  We  must 
necessarily  suppose  that  the  devdopment  of  the  negro  and  white 
proceeds  on  different  lines.  While  with  the  latter  the  voluoic  of 
the  brain  grows  with  the  expansion  of  the  brainpan,  in  the 
former  the  growth  of  the  brain  is  on  the  contrary  arrested  by 
the  premature  dosing  of  the  cranial  sutures  and  lateral  pressure 
of  the  frontal  bone.'  This  explanation  u  reasonable  and  even 
probable  as  a  contributing  cause;  but  evidence  is  lacking  on  the 
subject  and  the  arrest  or  even  deterioration  in  mental  develop- 
ment is  no  doubt  very  largdy  due  to  the  fact  that  after  puberty 
sexual  matters  take  the  first  place  in  the  negro's  life  and  thoughts. 
At  the  same  time  his  environment  has  not  been  such  as  would  tend 
to  produce  in  him  the  restless  energy  which  has  led  to  the  progress 
of  the  white  race;  and  the  easy  conditions  of  tropica]  life  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  have  rKluced  the  struggle  for  existence 
to  a  minimum.  But  though  the  mental  inferiority  of  the  Dcgro 
to  the  white  or  yellow  races  is  a  fact,  it  has  often  been  ex- 
aggerated; the  negro  is  largdy  the  creature  of  his  environineat, 

*  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  dark  colour  seems  to  depend  neither 
on  geographical  position,  the  tsothermals  of  greatest  heat,  nor  even 
altogether  on  raaal  purity.  The  extremes  of  the  chromatic  scale  are 
found  in  juxtaposition  throughout  the  whole  negro  domain,  in  Sene» 

Embia,  the  Cabun,  upper  Nile  basin,  lower  C0190,  Slum  valley, 
ocambique.  In  the  last  region  M  de  Froberville  determined  the 
presence  of  thirty-one  different  shades  from  dusky  at  yeflow-brown 
to  sootv  black.  Some  of  the  sub-negroid  and  mixed  races,  such  as 
many  Abyastnians,  Galla,  Jolof  and  Mandingo,  are  quite  as  black  as 
the  darkcBt  full-blood  negro.  A  general  similarity  in  the  outward 
conditi(»is  <^  soil,  atmosphere,  climate,  food  charged  with  an  excess 
of  carbon,  such  as  the  fruit  of  the  butter-tree,  and  other  undetermincfl 
causes  have  tended  to  develop  a  tendency  towards  dark  shades  every^ 
where  in  the  negro  domain  apart  from  the  bias  mainly  dne  to  an 
original  stain  of  black  blood.  Perhaps  the  most  sarisfactory  theory 
explains  the  excessive  development  of  pigment  in  the  dark-skinned 
races  as  a  natural  protection  against  the  ultra-videt  rajrs  in  whicb 
tropical  light  is  so  rich  and  which  are  destructive  of  protoplasm 
(see  C.  E.  Woodruff.  Tropical  Light,  London.  1905).  The  expivasioQ 
"  jet  black  "  is  applied  by  Schweinfurth  to  the  upper-Nilotic  Shillak. 
Nuer  and  Dinka,  while  the  nrighbouring  Bongo  and  Mitto  are  de^ 


scribed  as  of  a  "  red-brown  "  coTour  "  like  the  soil  upon  which  they 
reside  "  {HeaH  of  Africa,  vol.  i.  ch.  iv.). 
*  La  Ratza  Negra  nd  sue  stato  sehaggiOt  &c.  (Turin.  1864)..  P-  aa> 
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and  it  is  not  fair  to  judge  of  his  mental  capacity  by  tests  taken 
dirtaly  from  the  environment  of  the  white  man,  as  for  instance 
tests  in  mmtal  arithmetic;  skill  in  reckoning  is  necessary  to  the 
vhite  rue,  and  it  has  cultivated  this  faculty;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  the  negro. 

On  the  other  hand  negroes  far  surpass  white  men  in  acuteness 
of  vision,  hearing,  sense  of  direction  and  topography.  A  native 
vho  has  once  visited  a  particular  locality  will  rarely  fail  to 
recognize  it  again.  For  the  rest,  the  mental  constitution  of  the 
tegn  is  very  similar  to  that  of  a  child,  normally  good-natured 
and  cheerful  but  subject  to  sudden  fits  of  emotion  and  passion 
during  which  he  is  capable  of  performing  acts  of  singular  atrocity, 
impiesNonable,  vain,  but  often  exhibiting  in  the  capacity  of 
servant  a  dog-like  fidelity  which  has  stood  the  supreme  test. 
Given  suitable  training,  the  negro  is  capable  of  becoming  a 
craftsman  of  considerable  skill,  particularly  in  metal  work, 
c&rpentry  and  carving.  The  bronze  castings  by  the  cire  perdue 
process,  and  the  cups  and  horns  of  ivory  elaborately  carved, 
which  were  produced  by  the  natives  of  Guinea  after  their 
intercourse  with  the  Portuguese  of  the  x6th  century,  bear  ample 
witness  to  this.  But  the  rapid  decline  and  practiced  evanescence 
of  both  industries,  when  that  intercourse  was  interrupted,  shows 
that  the  native  craftsman  was  raised  for  the  moment  above  his 
normal  level  by  direct  foreign  inspiration,  and  was  unable  to 
sustain  the  high  quality  of  his  work  when  that  inspiration  failed. 

In  speaking  of  the  form  or  forms  of  culture  found  among  negro 
and  negroid  tribes,  the  dependence  of  the  native  upon  his 
environment  must  be  kept  in  mind,  particularly  in  Africa,  where 
iatercfaange  of  customs  is  continually  taking  place  among 
neighbours. 

Thus  the  forest  regions  are  distinguished  by  a  particular  form 
of  culture  which  di£Fers  from  that  prevailing  in  the  more  open 
country  (see  Africa:  Ethnology).  But  it  may  be  said  generally 
that  the  negro  is  first  and  foremost  an  agriculturist.  The  ncgritos 
are  on  a  lower  ctiltural  plane;  they  are  nomadic  hunters  who 
do  no  cultivation  whatever.  Next  in  importance  to  agriculture 
come  hunting  and  fishing  and,  locally,  cattle-keeping.  The 
last  is  not  strictly  typical  of  negro  culture  at  all;  nearly  all  the 
tnbes  by  whom  it  is  practised  are  of  mixed  origin,  and  their 
devotion  to  cattle  seems  to  vary  inversely  with  the  purity  of  race. 
The  most  striking  exception  to  this  statement  is  the  Dinka  of 
the  upper  Nile,  the  whole  of  whose  existence  centres  round  the 
cattle  pen.  Of  the  other  tribes  where  pastoral  habits  obtain  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  Masai  have  a  large  percentage  of 
HLnitk  blood,  the  eastern  and  southern  Bantu-speaJdng  negroids 
are  also  of  mixed  descent,  &c. 

The  social  conditions  are  usually  primitive,  especially  among 
the  negroes  proper,  being  based  on  the  village  community  ruled 
by  a  chief.  Where  the  country  is  open,  or  where  the  forest 
is  not  so  thick  as  to  present  any  great  obstacle  to  communication, 
it  has  often  happened  that  a  chief  has  extended  his  rule  over 
ftvcaiX  villages  and  has  ultimately  built  up  a  kingdom  adminis- 
tered by  sub-chiefs  of  various  grades,  and  has  even  established 
a  coirt  with  a  regukir  hierarchy  of  officials.  Benin  and  Dahomey 
are  infancies  ot  this.  But  the  region  where  this  "empire- 
building  '*  has  reached  its  greatest  proportions  lies  to  the  south 
of  the  forest  bdt  in  the  territory  of  the  Bantu  negroids,  where 
arose  the  states  of  Lunda,  Cazembe,  &c 

Tlie  domestic  life  of  the  negro  is  based  upon  polygyny,  and 
naniage  is  almoft  always  by  purchase.  So  vital  is  polygyny  to 
the  native  social  system  that  the  attempts  made  by  missionaries 
to  abolish  plurality  of  wives  would,  if  successful  (a  contingency 
unthinkable  under  present  conditions),  result  in  the  most  serious 
■odal  disorder.  Not  only  would  an  enormous  section  of  the 
population  be  deprived  of  all  means  of  support,  but  the  native 
wife  would  be  infinitely  harder  worked;  agriculture,  the  task  of 
the  women,  would  be  at  a  standstill;  and  infanticide  would 
probably  aasunm  dangerous  proportions. 

Descent  in  the  negro  worid  is  on  the  whole  more  often  reckoned 
through  the  female,  though  many  tribes  with  a  patriarchal 
system  are  found.  Traces  of  totemism  are  found  sporadically, 
tntareme. 


Of  the  highest  importance  sodaQy  are  the  secret  societies, 
which  are  found  in  their  highest  development  among  the  negroes 
of  the  west  coast,  and  in  a  far  less  significant  form  among  some 
of  the  Bantu  negroids  of  the  western  forest  district.  In  their 
highest  form  these  societies  transcend  the  tribal  divisions,  and  the 
tie  which  binds  the  individual  to  the  society  takes  precedence  of 
all  others.  But  the  secret  society  cannot  be  called  a  definitely 
negro  institution,  since  it  is  found  in  the  west  only. 

As  an  agriculturist  the  negro  is  principally  a  vegetarian, 
but  this  form  of  diet  is  not  the  result  of  direct  choice;  meat  is 
everywhere  regarded  as  a  great  delicacy,  and  no  opportunity 
of  obtaining  it  is  ever  neglected,  with  one  exception — that  the 
cattle-keeping  tribes  rarely  slaughter  for  food,  because  cattle 
are  a  form  of  currency.  Fish  is  also  an  important  article  of  diet 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  rivers,  especially  the  Nile  and 
Congo.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  two  cultivated  plants 
which  form  the  mainstay  of  native  life,  manioc  in  the  west  and 
centre  and  mealies  in  the  jouth  and  east,  are  neither  of  African 
origin. 

Cannibalism  is  found  in  its  simplest  form  in  Africa.  In  that 
continent  the  majority  of  cannibal  tribes  eat  human  flesh  because 
they  like  it,  and  not  from  any  magical  motive  or  from  lack  of 
other  animal  food.  In  fact  it  is  noticeable  that  the  tribes  most 
addicted  to  this  practice  inhabit  just  those  districts  where  game 
is  most  plentiful.  Among  the  true  negroes  it  is  confined  mainly 
to  the  Welle  and  Ubangi  districts,  though  found  sporadically  (and 
due  to  magical  motives)  on  the  west  coast,  and  among  the  Bantu 
negroids  in  the  south-western  part  of  Belgian  Congo  and  the 
Gabun. 

With  regard  to  crafts  the  roost  important  and  typical  is  that 
of  iron  smelting  and  working.  No  negro  tribe  has  been  found 
of  which  the  culture  is  typical  of  the  Stone  age;  or,  indeed, 
which  makes  any  use  of  stone  implements  except  to  crush  ore 
and  hammer  metaL  Even  these  are  rough  pieces  of  stone  of 
convenient  size,  not  shaped  in  any  way  by  chipping  or  grinding. 
Doubtless  the  richness  of  the  African  soil  in  metal  ores  rendered 
the  Stone  age  in  Africa  a  period  of  very  short  duration  (see 
Africa:  Ethnology).  A  good  deal  of  aptitude  is  shown  in  the 
forging  of  iron,  considering  the  primitive  nature  of  the  tools. 
Considerable  skiU  in  carving  is  also  found  in  the  west  and  among 
the  Bantu  negroids,  especially  of  Belgian  Congo  south  of  the 
Congo.  Weaving  is  practised  to  a  large  extent  in  the  west; 
the  true  native  material  being  palm-leaf  fibre.  The  cultivation 
of  cotton,  which  has  become  important  in  West  Africa,  deals 
with  an  exotic  material  and  has  been  subjected  to  foreign 
influences.  Among  the  Bantu  of  the  Kasai  district  the  art  of 
weaving  palm-doth  reaches  its  highest  level,  and  in  the  east 
cotton-weaving  is  again  found.  Potteiy-making  is  almost  uni- 
versal, though  nowhere  has  it  reached  a  very  advanced  stage;  the 
wheel  is  unknown,  though  an  appliance  used  on  the  lower  Congo 
displays  the  principle  in  very  rudimentary  form.  The  produc- 
tion of  fire  by  means  of  friction  was  universal,  the  method  known 
as  "  twirling  "  being  in  vogue,  i.e.  the  rapid  rotation  between 
the  palms  of  a  {uece  of  hard  wood  upon  a  piece  of  soft  wood. 

Trading  is  practised  eithn  by  direct  barter  or  through  the 
medium  of  rude  forms  of  currency  which  vary  according  to 
locality.  Value  is  reckoned  among  the  tribes  with  pastoral 
tendencies  in  cattle  and  goats;  among  the  eastern  negroes 
by  hoe-and  spear-blades  and  salt  blocks;  in  the  west  by  cowries, 
brass  rods,  and  bronze  armlets  (manilas);  in  Belgian  Congo 
variously  by  citodla  shells,  brass  rods,  saJt,  goats  and  fowls, 
copper  ingots  and  iron  spear-blades,  &c. 

As  regards  religion,  the  question  of  environment  is  again 
important;  in  the  western  forests  where  communities  are  small 
the  negro  is  a  fetishist,  though  his  fetishism  is  often  combined 
more  or  less  with  nature  worship.  Where  communication  is 
easier  the  nature  worship  becomes  more  systematic,  and  definite 
supernatural  agencies  are  recognized,  presiding  over  definite 
spheres  of  human  iife.^  Where  feudal  kingdoms  have  been  formed, 
ancestor-worship  begins  to  appear  and  often  assumes  paramount 

*The  three  volumes  by  Colonel  Ellis  mentioned  in  the  biblio- 
graphy form  an  excellent  study  of  the  devdopmeot  of  negro  religion. 
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impOTtattoe.  In  fact  this  form  of  religion  is  typical  of  all  the 
eastern  and  southern  portion  of  the  continent  (see  Afuca: 
Etktudogy).  With  the  negro,  as  with  most  primitive  peoples, 
it  is  the  malignant  powers  which  receive  attention  from  man, 
with  a  view  to  propitiation  or  coercion.  Beneficent  agencies 
require  no  attention,  since,,  from  their  very  nature,  they  must 
continue  to  do  good.  The  negro  attitude  towards  the  super- 
natural is  based  frankly  on  fear;  gratitude  plays  no  part  in  it. 
A  characteristic  feature  of  the  western  culture  area,  among  both 
negro  and  Bantu  negroid  tribes,  is  the  belief  that  any  form  of 
death  except  by  violence  must  be  due  to  evil  magic  exercised 
by,  or  through  the  agency  of,  some  human  individual;  to  dis- 
cover the  guilty  party  the  poison  ordeal  is  freely  used.  A 
similar  form  of  ordeal  is  found  in  British  Central  Africa  to  dis- 
cover magicians,  and  the  wholesale  "  smelling-out "  of  "  witches," 
often  practised  for  political  reasons,  is  a  well-known  feature 
of  the  culture  of  the  Zulu-Xosa  tribes.  Ever>'where  magic, 
both  S3rmpathetic  and  imitative,  is  practised,  both  by  the  ordinary 
individual  and  by  professional  magicians,  and  most  medical 
treatment  is  based  on  this,  although  the  magician  is  usually  a 
herbalist  of  some  slulL  Where  the  rainfall  is  uncertain,  the 
production  of  rain  by  magical  means  is  one  of  the  chief  duties 
of  the  magidan,  a  duty  which  becomes  paramotmt  in  the  eastern 
plains  among  negroes  and  Bantu  negroids  alike.  But  the  negroes 
and  negroids  have  been  considerably  influenced  by  exotic 
religions,  chiefly  by  Mahommedanism  along  the  whole  extent 
of  coimtxy  bordering  the  Sahara  and  in  the  east.  Christianity 
has  made  less  progress,  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Islam 
is  simple,  categorical  and  easily  comprehended;  it  tends  far 
less  to  upset  the  native  social  system,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  polygyny,  and  at  the  same  time  discourages  indulgence  in 
strong  drink.  Moreover  the  number  of  native  missionaries  is 
considerable.  Christianity  has  none  of  these  advantages,  but 
possesses  two  great  drawbacks  as  far  as  the  negro  is  concerned. 
It  is  not  sxiflidently  categorical,  but  leaves  too  much  to  the 
individual,  and  it  discountenances  polygyny.  The  fact  that  it 
is  divided  into  sects,  more  or  less  competitive  among  them- 
selves, is  another  disadvantage  which  can  hardly  be  overrated. 
This  division  has  not,  it  is  true,  as  yet  had  much  influence  upon 
the  evangelization  of  Africa,  since  the  various  missions  have 
mostly  restricted  themselves  each  to  a  particular  ^)here;  still, 
it  is  a  defect  in  Christianity,  as  compared  with  Islam,  whidi  will 
probaUy  make  itself  felt  in  Africa  as  it  has  in  China. 

As  regards  language,  the  Bantu  negroids  all  speak  dialects  of 
one  tongue  (sec  Bantu  Languages).  Among  the  negroes  the 
most  extraordinary  linguistic  confusion  prevuls,  half  a  dozen 
neighbouring  villages  in  a  small  area  often  speaking  each  a 
separate  language.  All  are  of  the  agglutinating  order.  No 
absolutely  indigenous  form  of  script  exists;  thou^  the  Hausa 
tongue  has  been  reduced  to  writing  without  European  assistance.' 

AuTROUTXBS.— -T.  Denlker,  Races  cf  Man  (London,  1900);  A.  H. 
Keane,  Ethnology  (London,  1896);  Man  Past  and  Present  (London, 
1900);  A.  B.  Ellift.  Tko  Tski-speaking  PeopUs  (1887);  The  Ewe- 
speaking  PeopUs  (1890);  The  Yoruba^speaking  Peoples  (1894); 
B.  Ankermann.  "  Kukurkreise  in  Afrika,"  Zeit.f.  Eth.  (1905),  p.  54. 
See  also  Africa,  §  3,  Ethnology.  (T.  A.  J.) 

Negjroci  in  the  Untied  States, 

After  the  migration  of  the  European  fair-skinned  races  in 
large  numbers  to  other  parts  of  the  earth  occupied  by  peoi^e 
oi  darker  colour,  the  adjustment  of  relations  between  the  diverse 
races  developed  a  whole  series  of  problems  almost  unknown 
to  the  ancient  world  or  to  the  life  of  modem  Europe.  The  wider 
the  diversity  of  physique  and  especially  of  skin  colour,  the  greater 
the  danger  of  friction.  The  more  serious  the  effort  to  secure 
industrial  and  social  co-opexation  under  representative  institu- 
tions, the  graver  have  become  the  difficultiak  They  have  been 
and  are  perhaps  mora  acute  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere, 

>  The  Val  alphabet,  "  invented  **  by  a  native.  Doahi  Bukere,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  owed  its  inspiration  to  European 
influence,  and  of  the  characters  "  nuny  ...  are  dumsy  adaptations 
of  Roman  letters  or  of  conventional  signs  used  by  Europeans" 
(Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  Liberia,  p.  1107  foil.,  London,  1906). 


because  tfcere  the  lightest  and  the  darkest  races  have  com^ 
mingled,  because  of  the  theory  on  which  the  government  of  the 
country  nominally  rests,  that  each  freeman  should  be  given 
an  equal  chance  to  improve  his  industrial  position  and  an  equal 
voice  in  dedding  political  questions,  and  because  of  the  almost 
irreconcilable  differences  in  the  public  opinion  of  the  two  great 
sections  to  only  one  of  which  do  the  proUems  come  home  as 
everyday  matters.  They  were  not  solved  by  the  Civil  War 
and  emanc^Mition,  but  thdr  nature  was  radically  altered.  Neither 
the  earlier  system  of  slavery  nor  the  governmental  theory  during 
the  radical  reconstruction  period  that  race  differences  should 
be  ignored  has  proved  workable,  and  the  trend  is  now  towards 
some  modus  vivendi  between  these  extremes. 

The  only  definition  of  negro  having  any  statutory  basis  in 
the  United  States  is  that  given  in  the  legislation  of  many  Southern 
states  prohibiting  intermarriage  between  a  white  person  and 
"a  person  who  has  one-eighth  or  more  of  African  blood." 
Census  enumerators  in  thdr  counts  of  the  American  people 
since  1790  have  distinguished  the  two  main  races  of  whites  and 
negroes,  but  in  so  doing  they  have  never  been  given  a  definition 
or  criterion  of  race.  0>nsequently  they  followed  the  judgment 
of  the  community  enumerated,  which  usually  classes  as  n^ro 
all  persons  known  or  believed  to  have  in  thdr  vdns  any  ad- 
mixture of  negro  blood.  It  is  probable  that  this  line,  the  so- 
called  "colour  line,"  which  is  emphasized  in  regions  where 
negroes  are  numerous  by  many  legal,  economic  and  social  dis- 
criminations between  Uie  races,  is  drawn  with  substantial 
accuracy.  Far  different  has  been  the  result  of  governmental 
efforts  to  draw  another  line  within  the  group  of  negroes  as  thus 
defined,  that  between  the  negroes  of  pure  African  blood  and  those 
of  mixed  negro  and  white  blood.  This  distinction  has  no  l^al 
significance,  for  negroes  of  pure  blood  and  n^roes  of  mixed  blood 
are  subject  to  the  same  provisions  of  law,  and  at  least  for  the 
whites  it  has  little  social  or  economic  significance.  An  attempt 
to  draw  it  was  made  at  each  census  betweeen  1850  and  1890 
indusive,  and  the  results,  so  far  as  they  were  published,  incUcate 
that  between  one-sixth  and  one-ninth  of  the  negroes  in  the  United 
States  have  some  admixture  of  white  blood.  The  figures  were 
reached  through  thousands  of  census  enumerators,  neariy  all 
of  whom  were  white.  Of  recent  years  an  effort  has  been  made 
on  the  part  of  negro  investigators  to  get  an  answer  to  the  same 
question  by  the  careful  study  of  communities  selccted*as  typical. 
The  classification  of  about  39,000  coloured  people,  most  of  them 
in  different  parts  of  Georgia,  with  a  study  of  the  other  available 
data  and  inferences  from  a  somewhat  wide  observation,  led  Dr 
Dubois  to  the  conclusion  that  "  at  least  one-third  of  the  n^rocs 
of  the  United  States  have  recognizable  traces  of  white  blood.'* 

Perhaps  we  may  believe  with  some  confidence  that  the  in- 
formation from  white  sources  understates,  and  that  from  negro 
sources  overstates,  the  proportion,  and  that  the  true  proportion 
of  mulattoes  in  the  United  States  is  between  one-sixth  and  one- 
third  of  aU  negroes.  To  infer  that  the  true  proportion  in  1850, 
i860, 1870  and  1890,  the  dates  to  which  the  census  figures  relate, 
was  much  less  than  the  true  proportion  in  1895  to  1900,  to  whidi 
the  unofiidal  figures  relate,  is  contrary  to  the  general  trend  of 
the  evidence.  As  the  law  and  the  social  opinion  of  the  Southern 
whites  make  little  or  nothing  of  this  distinction  between  negroes 
of  pure  blood  and  mulattoes,  it  is  often  regarded  as  less  important 
than  it  really  is.  The  recognized  leaders  of  the  race  are  almost 
invariably  persons  of  mixed  Uood,  and  the  qualities  which  have 
made  them  leaders  are  derived  certainly  in  part  and  perhaps 
mainly  from  their  white  anttstry.  Wherever  large  numbers 
of  full-blooded  negroes  and  of  posons  of  mixed  central  or  north 
European  and  negro  blood  have  lived  in  the  same  oommtmity 
for  some  generations,  there  is  a  strong  and  growing  tendcoi^ 
to  establi^  a  social  line  between  them. 

The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  mulattoes  in 
the  United  States  and  the  tendency  of  the  testimony  to  be 
modified  by  the  opinion  or  desire  of  the  race  from  which  it  comes 
are  typical.  Th^  is  hardly  any  important  aspect  of  the  subject 
upon  which  the  testimony  of  seemingly  oomp^ent  and  impartial 
witnesses  is  not  materially  affected  by  the  influence  of  the  race 
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to  whidi  the  witnesses  belong.  Underlhcse  circumstances  It 
seems  necessary  to  assume  that  the  testimony  of  the  official 
docmncnts  of  the  fede^  government  is  correct,  unless  dear 
evidence,  internal  or  external,  refutes  it.  The  following  state- 
ments of  fact  rest  mainly  on  those  sources. 

The  number  of  negroes  living  in  the  (continental)  United 
States  in  1908  was  about  nine  and  three-quarter  millions,  and 
if  those  In  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  be  indudcd  it  reached  ten  and 
two-thirds  milli<ms.  Thb  number  is  greater  than  the  total 
pc^ralation  of  the  United  States  was  in  1820,  and  nearly  as  great 
as  the  population  of  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark. 

During  the  colonial  period,  and  down  to  the  changes  initiated 
by  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  negroes  were  distributed 
with  some  evenness  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Between  the  date 
of  that  invention  and  the  Civil  War,  and  largely  as  a  result  of 
the  changes  the  cotton  gin  set  in  motion,  the  tendency  was  to- 
wards a  concentration  of  the  negroes  in  the  great  cotton-growing 
area  of  the  country.  In  1700,  for  example,  one-ninth  of  the 
pc^Milation  of  the  colony  of  New  York  was  negro;  In  xgoo  only 
ooe-^eventieth  of  the  population  of  the  empire  state  belonged 
to  that  race.  The  division  line  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  states  adopted  by  the  Census  Office  in  1880,  and  em- 
ployed since  that  date  in  its  publications,  is  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line,  or  thA  southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Ohio  river 
from  Pennsylvania  to  its  mouth  and  the  southern  boundary  of 
Missouri  and  Kansas.  In  the  states  north  of  that  line,  the 
Northern  states,  in  all  of  which  but  Missouri  negro  slavery  other 
never  existed  or  else  was  abolished  before  the  Civil  War,  the 
white  population  Increased  tenfold  and  the  negro  population 
only  fourfold  between  1790  and  i860.  In  the  states  south  of 
that  line,  on  the  contrary,  the  Southern  states,  the  negro  popula- 
tion in  the  same  period  increased  sixfold  and  the  white  population 
not  so  fast.  It  was  a  widespread  opinion  shortly  after  the  Civil 
War  that  the  emandpated  slaves  would  speedily  disperse  through 
the  country,  and  that  this  process  woxlld  greatly  simplify  the 
problems  arising  from  the  contact  of  the  two  races.  This  expec- 
tation has  not  been  entirely  falsified  by  the  result.  Between 
i860  and  xgoo  the  negroes  in  the  Northern  states  increased 
somewhat  more  rapidly  than  the  northern  whites,  and  those 
in  the  Southern  states  much  less  rapidly  than  the  Southern 
whites.  As  a  result,  one-tenth  of  the  American  negroes  lived 
in  190S  in  the  Northern  states,  a  larger  proportion  than  at  any 
time  during  the  19th  century.  But  this  process  of  dispersion 
B  so  slow  as  not  materially  to  affect  the  prospects  for  the  im- 
mediate future,  and  it  is  still  almost  as  true  as  at  any  earlier 
date  that  the  region  in  which  cotton  Is  a  staple  crop  coinddcs 
in  the  main  with  the  r^'on  In  which  negroes  are  more  than  one- 
hall  of  the  total  population. 

This  appears  U  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  so-called  Austroriparian  zone  cA  plant  and  animal 
fife  in  the  United  States,  that  Is  **  the  zone  of  the  cotton  plant, 
sugar  cane,  rice,  pecan  and  peanut,"  and  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  "  black  belt  **  or  region  in  which  the  negroes  are  a  majority 
of  the  population.  The  coinddence  of  the  two  is  veiy  dose, 
and  was  much  doser  In  1900  than  in  i86a  It  appears  yet  more 
dearly  fay  a  comparison  between  a  map  showing  the  counties 
in  which  at  least  5%  <^  the  area  was  planted  to  cotton  in  1899 
and  another  map  showing  the  "  bhick  bdt "  counties  In  190a 
The  black  belt  stretches  north  through  eastern  Virginia  beyond 
the  cotton  belt,  and  the  cotton  belt  stretches  south-west  through 
eastern  central  Texas  beyond  the  black  belt,  but  between  these 
two  extremes  there  is  a  close  agreement  in  the  boundaries  of  the 
two  areas. 

The  question  "  Have  the  American  negroes  progressed,  materi- 
ally and  morally,  since  emandpation?*'  is  generally  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  But  even  on  this  question  entire  unanimity 
is  lacking.  A  considerable  body  of  men  could  still  be  found 
in  1910,  mainly  among  Southern  whites,  who  held  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  race  was  worx  than  It  was  in  the  days  of  slavery. 
Probably  all  competent  students  would  admit,  however,  that 
the  race  has  differentiated  since  1865,  that  the  distance  separating 
the  highest  tenth  from  the  lowest  tenth  has  become  wider,  that 


the  highest  tenth  is  far  better  and  far  better  off  than  formerly, 
and  the  lowest  tenth  is  worse  and  perhaps  also  worse  off  than 
in  slavery.  Under  such  circumstances  there  are  no  adequate 
objective  tests  of  progress.  The  pessimist  p<»nts  to  the  alleged 
increase  of  Idleness  and  crime,  the  meliorist  to  a  demdnstrated 
decrease  of  Illiteracy  and  to  considerable  accumulations  of 
property.  The  laxge  majority  of  competent  students  believe 
that  the  American  negroes  have  progressed,  materially  and 
morally,  since  emandpation,  that  the  central  or  average 
point  Is  higher  than  in  1865,  although  such  persons  differ 
widely  among  themsdves  regarding  the  amount  of  that 
progress. 

It  would  be  generally  but  not  universally  hdd,  also,  that 
the  negroes  in  the  United  States  progressed  under  slavery, 
that  they  were  far  better  qualified  for  incorporation  as  a  vital 
and  contributing  dement  of  the  country's  dvilization  at  the 
time  of  their  emandpation  than  they  were  on  arrival  or  than 
an  equal  number  of  their  African  kindred  would  have  been. 
But  probably  the  rate  of  progress  has  been  more  rapid  imdei 
freedom  than  It  was  under  slavery. 

The  evidence  regarding  the  progress  of  the  American 
negro  may  be  grouped  under  the  following  heads:  numbers, 
birth-rate,  health,  wealth,  education,  occupations,  morals, 
dtizenship. 

Numbers. — The  dictum  of  Adam  Smith, "  The  nuMt  dedsive  mark 
of  the  prosperity  of  any  country  is  the  increase  of  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants,"  may  be  applied,  perhaps  after  changing  the  word 
"  decisive  "  to  "  obvious,  to  tm  negro  population  of  the  United 
States.  The  negro  population  of  Africa  is  prt^bly  not  increasing 
at  all.  But  during  tne  19th  century  the  negroes  in  the  United  States 
increased  nearly  ninddd.  They  are  now  much  the  most  thriving 
offshoot  of  the  race  and  the  most  dvilixcd  and  progrcasive  group  of 
negroes  in  the  worid.  Under  a  slavery  system  not  permitting  the 
importation  of  new  supplies  a  high  rate  of  increase  by  excess  of 
births  over  deaths  u  an  advantage  to  the  master  dass.  During  the 
slavery  period  and  until  about  1880  the  increase  of  southern  whites 
and  01  southern  negroes  proceeded  at  about  the  same  rate.  But' 
during  the  last  score  of  years  in  the  century  the  increase  of  negroes 
was  much  less  rapid,  the  rate  bdng  only  about  three-fifths  of  that 
prevailing  among  southern  whites. 

Birth-rate.— An  the  increase  of  negro  population  is  slackening,  as 
the  immigration  and  emigration  of  negroes  are  insignificant  in 
amount,  and  as  the  death-rate  is  about  stationary,  it  is  reasonable  to 
infer  that  the  birth-rate  is  dwindling.  This  cannot  be  stated  with 
certainty,  for  there  are  no  registration  records  giving  the  number  of 
births  for  any  large  and  representative  group  of  American  negroes. 
A  good  Index  to  the  birth-rate,  however,  may  be  derived  from  the 
proportion  of  children  under  5  years  of  age  to  women  1^  to  49  years 
of  an.  In  the  returns  negroes  are  not  distinguished  from  Indians 
and  Mongolians.  To  minimize  this  slight  source  of  error  and  at  the 
same  time  to  secure  a  more  representative  and  homogeneous  popu- 
lation group,  the  following  figures  are  confined  to  the  Southern  or 
formes  slave  states : — 


Date. 

Children  under  5  Years  of  Age  to 

1000  Women  15  to  49  Years  ol  Age 

in  the  Southern  States 

Whites 

1850 
i860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 

661 

737 
601 

577 

69$ 
683 
601 

'^ 

581 

These  figures  indicate  that  the  proportion  of  children  to  child- 
bearing  women,  and  hence  probably  tne  birth-rate,  changed  in  the 
same  direction  during  each  occade  between  1850  and  1890.  Between 
1850  and  1870  the  proportion  of  negro  children  decreased  about  6% 
and  that  of  white  children  about  14%;  between  1870  and  1880  the 
proportion  of  negro  children  increased  about  12  %  and  that  of  white 
children  about  9%:  between  1880  and  1890  the  proportion  of  nccro 
children  decreased  about  18  %  and  that  of  white  cnilaren  about  12  % ; 
between  1890  and  1900  the  proportion  of  negro  children  decreased 
about  4%  and  that  oil  white  children  remained  practically  the  same. 
Bdore  the  war  the  proportion  of  living  children  to  potential  mothers 
was  about  the  same  for  the  two  races  at  the  South,  for  the  first  three 
censuses  after  the  war  the  proportion  of  negro  children  was  much 
greater  than  of  white  children,  but  by  1900  that  proportion  was  leas, 
and  the  movement  during  the  decade  suggests  that  the  proportions 
may  have  begun  to  change*in  opposite  directions. 
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Some  light  upon  the  influeaces  at  work  may  be  derived  from  the 
comparison  between  dty  and  country  at  the  south. 


Date. 

Children  under  5  Years  of  Age  to  1000  Women 
15  to  44  Years  of  Age  in  the  Southern  Sutes. 

Cities  having  at  least 
35.000  Inhabitants. 

Smaller  Cities  and 
Country  Districts. 

Negroes* 

Whites. 

Whites. 

1890 
1900 

319 
371 

391 
374 

688 
668 

665 
671 

The  noteworthy  inference  from  these  figures  b  that  the  proportion 
of  negro  children  in  southern  cities  was  verv  bw  and  aecieasing. 
In  1890  it  was  about  five-sixths,  and  in  1900  less  than  three-fourths 
of  the  proportion  of  children  among  whites  in  these  cities.  The 
differences  in  northern  cities  are  equally  marked.  City  life  appears  to 
exercise  a  powerful  and  increasing  influence  in  reducing  tne  birth- 
rate among  the  negroes. 

Health, — ^Tbe  prosperity  and  progress  of  a  population  group  are 
indicated,  not  mereljr  by  growth  m  numbers  but  also  by  the  longevity 
<^  its  members.  This  vitality  is  roughly  measured  by  the  deatn-Fste. 
Other  things  being  equal,  a  low  and  sinking  death-rate  is  evidence 
of  a  high  and  increasing  average  duration  of  life.  In  the  United 
States  vital  statistics  are  in  charge  of  the  several  states  and  cities, 
and  are  often  defective  or  entirely  lacking.  In  1890  and  1900  the 
Federal  government  compiled  such  as  were  of  importance,  and  in 
■1864  an  official  compilation  was  made  of  death-rates  of  negroes 
before  the  war.    The  results  are  worth  consideration. 


Date. 

Negro 
Deaths. 

Negro 
Death-rate. 

White  Death-rate 
at  same  Time  and 
Places. 

Mainly  between 
1818-1863 
1890 
1900 

106,317 

28.579 
37.029 

35-0 
39-9 
39^6 

37-0 
I9^i 

X7-3 

These  figures  indkaite  that  the  death-rate  of  each  race  decreased 
during  a  half  century,  but  that  the  decrease  among  negroes  was 
much  less  rapid  than  among  whites.  The  negro  death-rate  at  the 
earliest  period  exceeded  that  of  the  whites  by  8-o  per  thousand,  or 
three-tenths  of  the  smaller  rate.  At  the  latest  period  the  difference 
was  13*3  per  thousand,  or  seven-tenths  of  the  smaller  rate.  But 
these  fibres  speak  for  negroes  living  mainly  in  cities  where  the 
proportion  of  children  and  eideriy  persons  is  small  and  that  of  negroes 
at  the  healthy  a^  is  large.  After  making  a  proper  allowance  for 
these  differences  in  sex  and  age  composition,  it  is  found  that  the  true 
death-rate  of  negroes  in  the  registration  area  is  about  twice  as  high 
as  that  of  a  white  population  01  like  sex  and  age  structure.  Whether 
the  difference  between  negro  and  white  residents  of  the  country 
districts  in  the  south  is  equally  great,  we  have  no  means  for 
judging. 

The  leading  causes  of  death  among  negroes  in  the  registration  area 
arranged  in  the  order  of  importance  are  stated  below.  The  ratio  to 
the  corresponding  death-rate  among  whites  is  added,  but  the  'di^cr- 
ences  are  affected  partly  by  the  greater  proportion  of  negroes  in  the 
southern  cities  and  the  different  incidence  of  diseases  in  the  two 
regions.^  and  partly  by  probable  differences  in  the  accuracy  of 
diagnosis  of  disease  in  the  two  sections  and  by  physicians  attending 
the  two  races. 


Causes  of  Death. 

Negro  Death-rate 
per  1000. 

Ratio  to  White 
Death-rate -100. 

Consumption     «    .^     .     . 

Pneumonia 

Diseases    of    the    nervous 

system       ...... 

Heart  disease  and  dropsy  . 
Diarrheal  diseases   .      .     . 
Diseases    of    the     urinary 

organs       ..          .j 
Typhoid  fever   ^    v 
Old  a|^   .     .     .     ^    ,.     ,. 
Malarial  fever    .... 
Cancer  and  tumour 
Diphtheria  and  croup  . 

Innuenxa      

Whooping  cough     .     .     . 
Diseases  of  the  liver     .     . 
Measles  ^     .          4    u     . 
Scariet  fevet      -s           .     . 

485 
3-55 

3-o8 

3-21 

314 

•67 
:% 

•32 
•32 
•39 

•31 
•15 
•03 

380 
193 

144 
161 
165 

157 
204 

!i5 

969 
72 

^ 

136 

339 
92 

115 
25 

These  figures  bring  out  in  a  striking  way  the  very  high  mortality, 
absolute  and  relative.,  of  the  American  _negro_  from  consumptkm. 


When  one  considers  both  the  great  number  of  deaths  caused  by 
consumption  and  pneumonia,  28-4  %  of  the  deaths  from  all  cauaea 
in  1900  and  the  very  high  death-rate  of  negroes  from  thoK  diseases, 
it  is  no  exags;eration  to  say  that  the  main  cause  that  the  death-rate 
of  that  race  is  double  that  of  the  white  race  lies  in  the  ravages  of 
these  two  scourges  of  mankind.  The  difference  between  the  two 
races  in  this  respect  has  apparently  increased  since  1890,  for  at  that 
date  the  death-rate  of  negroes  in  the  registration  area  from  con- 
sumption was  only  2*37  times  that  of  the  whites,  and  its  death-rate 
from  pneumonia  only  1*5^  tiroes  that  of  the  whites.  Here  as  else- 
where there  has  been  an  improvement  as  measured  by  an  absolute 
standard,  and  at  the  same  time  an  increased  divergence  from  the 
conditions  prevailing  among  the  more  numerous  race. 

Wealth. — ^An  estimate  <a  the  property  now  held  by  American 
negroes  made  in  1904  by  a  committee  m  the  American  Economic 
Auociatk>n  indicated  atwut  $300,000,000,  with  a  probable  error  of 
perhaps  $50,000,000.  This  figure  indicates  a  per  capita  wealth  of 
about  $34.  We  have  no  means  for  judging  what  the  possessions  of 
the  race  were  at  the  time  of  its  emancipation,  but  in  i860  there  were 
nearly  half  a  million  free  negroes  in  the  country,  many  of  them 
holding  property  and  some  of  them  wealthy.  The  per  capUa  wealth 
of  the  white  population  of  the  United  States  in  1900  was  about 
$1320  and  that  of  southern  whites  about  $88Si  indicating  that 
the  property  of  the  average  negro  person  or  family  was  about 
one  twenty-fifth  that  of  the  averag^  southern  white  person  or 
family. 

Education. — It  is  often  supposed  that  the  American  negroes  in 
1865  were  without  any  accumulated  property  and  without  any  start 
in  education.  Neither  assumption  is  warranted.  On  the  contrary, 
about  two-fifths  of  the  adult  free  negroes  in  the  country  wtfre  reportra 
in  i8y>  and  i860  as  able  to  read  and  write,  and  there  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  not  far  from  one-twelfth  of  the  adult  slaves  also  bad 
learned  to  write.  In  1900  more  than  half  of  the  negroes  at  kaat  ten 
years  of  age  could  wntc,  and  the  proportion  was  rising  at  a  rate 
whkh,  if  continued,  would  almost  eununate  illiteracy  by  the  middle 
of  the  present  century. 

The  problem  of  providing  adequate  educational  fadlitiea  for  negro 
chikiren  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  maintenance  in  all  the  former 
slave  states  of  two  sets  of  schools,  one  for  each  race.  At  the  present 
time  those  states  with  one-third  of  their  population  negro  assign 
about  one-fifth  of  their  public  school  funds  to  the  support  of  negro 
schools.  About  $155,000,000  or  one-sixth  of  the  entire  amount 
spent  by  southern  communities  for  public  schools  between  1870  and 
1906,  has  ^one  to  support  schools  for  the  negroes.  The  aamc  cause 
has  been  aided  by  many  private  gifts  from  individuals  and  otgani- 
zations  interested  in  negro  education,  among  whkh  the  Peabody 
Education  Fund  of  about  $2,000,000,  now  in  course  of  dissolution, 
and  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund,  now  of  about  $1,500,000,  may  be 
mentioned.  Wide  differences  of  opinion  exist  regarding  the  char- 
acter of  education  needed  for  the  race,  and  the  {Hcsent  trend  is 
towards  a  greater  emphasis  upon  manual  and  industrial  training  as 
of  prime  importance  lor  the  great  majority. 

OccuMions. — ^The  slavery  system  furnished  industrial  training  to 
many  slaves  who  seemed  likely  to  turn  it  to  their  master's  advantage. 
When  this  system  was  aboli.shcd  the  opportunities  for  such  training 
open  to  the  race  were  decreased,  and  it  ts  doubtful  whether  even  yet 
as  large  a  proportion  of  skilled  negro  artisans  are  being  trained  in  the 
south  as  were  produced  there  before  the  Civil  War.  The  demand  for 
skilled  labour  in  the  south  is  being  met  more  and  more  by  white 
labour.  This  derives  an  advantage  from  a  prejudice  in  its  favour  on 
the  part  of  white  employers  even  when  other  things  are  equal,  from 
its  greater  skill  and  efficiency  in  most  cases,  its  utter  opportunity 
to  accumulate  or  to  borrow  the  requisite  capital,  its  superior  in- 
dustry, persistence  and  thrift.  In  consequence  negroes  are  being 
more  and  more  excluded  from  the  field  of  skilled  labour  in  the 
south. 

Morals. — As  the  death-rate  is  believed  to  vary  inversely  as  health 
and  k>ng;evity  and  thus  to  afford  a  measure  of  those  characteristics, 
so  the  crime-rate  is  often  thought  to  vary  inversely  as  morality,  and 
thus  to  measure  the  self<ontrol,  good  order  and  moral  health  of  the 
community.  But  the  analogy  cannot  be  pushed.  The  crime-rate 
is  everywhere  far  more  difficult,  and  in  the  United  States  impossible 
to  ascertain.  And  even  if  known  the  connexion  between  the  in- 
frequency  of  crime  or  of  specific  sorts  of  crime  and  the  prevalence  of 
good  order,  obedience  to  law  and  moralitv  is  far  more  indirect  and 
subject  to  far  more  qualifications  than  the  connexion  between  the 
death-rate  and  health.  Still  the  data  regarding  crime  with  all  their 
defects  are  the  best  available  index  of  moral  progress  or  retrogression. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  comparative  infrequcncy  of  crime 
among  slaves,  even  if  it  existed,  is  no  proof  of  the  absence  of  criminal 
tendencies  and  actions.  Offences  on  the  part  of  slaves,  or  at  least 
minor  offences  which  are  always  far  more  numerous  than  serkias 
offences,  were  dealt  with  in  most  cases  privately  and  without  in- 
voking the  machinery  of  the  law.  An  apparent  increase  of  crime 
since  emancipation  might  be  due  merely  to  the  becoming  patent  of 
what  was  before  latent.  The  only  statistical  measure  of  crime 
now  possible  in  the  United  States  is  the  number  of  prisoners  in 
confinement  at  a  given  date,  and  these  figures  are  aa  tnadeauate 
and  misleading  substitute  for  true  judicial  statistics.  The  evioence 
they  afford,  however,  is  far  better  than  any  other  in  rxiitepcc  aad 
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into  claiee*.  The  oAicial  flovemmental  pubKcatigna  include  thote  a 
the  Cennu  Biueau,  notably  AJIttiit  J.  "Negreo  in  the  Umted 
Sutet,"  rcprintid  In  1906  in  the  nlunw  alkd  SmpflimtmUrj 
Atutftii.  thote  of  the  Dureaa  ol  Labor,  eiperiaily  impottul  artidet 
in  iht  BuUtUn  of  the  Bureau,  and  tiia«  ol  the  conmiitioDer  of 

of  the  Ptj'lmirJ'nd  Slaier(und"5'''if-'A.'*HcrtKn.'lf*^It('i5S 
Seukt  er  Arcnufmrliia  muf  iCi  Rakla  (Bellimore.  1890);  ~  " 
Page.   Til  NrpF-Ou  &nii*™»;.  PioMbii^  (New  Yotk.  I 


Booker  T.  Washington.  Uffr^  Slmry  (Now  York,  looi).  FtOmrt 
!>/ M<  .4 mirko rr  JVrEri  (Boiton,  1S«).  ruMm  sod  ill  Aefilf  (New 
York.  190s).  &c..  and  W.  E.  B.  Ouboit,  flu  Satli  If  Aoel  Att 
(Chicago,  190]),  TAc FkilaMpUa  KrinlBoton,  Iteo). BmWl ant 
Pkysiv^  rflhr  Ntc"  Amtriiao  (iv«y.  iK.    With  ttieie  thouU  be 


n   Negro  ConI 


ice  and  the  lik  of  the  StMArra 
ight  of  Frrdrrick  Law  Olmtled, 
H.  H.  Johnnon.  Tki  Kifra  to  IMc  New  iVorU  (l^iof.  CW.  F.  W.) 
HB0U8.  (1)  Tlie  lille  ol  a  king  or  ruler  (Amharic  ncgiU  or 
fl*fdj),  ui  AbyuiniB  {q-v.);  the  full  title  of  the  emperor  19  nciA$ 
natail!,  "  king  of  kingj."  (j)  Tlie  name  ol  a  drink  made  o( 
wine,  mow  commonly  pott,  mined  with  hot  water,  tpictd  and 
lugartd.  According  lo  MaJone  (Li/c  e/  Dryden,  PtBU  Werki, 
I.  4S4)  this  driiik  wu  invented  by  a  Colonel  Francis  Negua 

master  of  the  horse  from  1717  to  1737,  when  he  became  matter 
of  the  buckhounda. 

HEHAVBHD,  a  imall  but  very  fertile  and  productive  province 
of  Persia,  situated  soulh-west  of  Kamadan,  west  of  MaUyir,  and 
north-west  ol  Burujird.  Pop.  about  i;,ooo.  The  capital  it 
the  ancient  dty  of  Nehavend.  where  Yaidegird,  the  last  monuch 
of  the  Sauanian  dynuly,  was  finally  dcieaicd  by  the  Arabs. 
(»j).  641).  It  hu  a  pi^ulalion  of  about  jooo,  including  700  to 
800  Jews;  there  ue  fine  gardens,  and  an  old  dtadd  on  1  hill. 
It  it  iltuated  at  an  elevation  of  5S40  It.,  17  m.  tram  IMettbld 
'(MaUyir),  and  15  m.  Iiom  Butujitd. 
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NEHEMIAH  (Heb.  for  "Yahfweh]  comforts  ")•  governor 
of  Judaea  under  Artaxerxes  (apparently  A.  Longimanus,  465- 
424  B.C.)*  The  book  of  Nehemiah  is  really  part  of  the  same  work 
with  the  book  of  Ezra,  though  it  embodies  certain  memoirs  of 
Nehemiah  in  which  he  writes  in  the  first  person.  Apart  from 
what  is  rdated  in  this  book  we  possess  little  information  about 
Nehemiah.  The  hymn  of  praise  by  Ben  Sira  (Ecdesiasticus 
zlix.  13)  extols  his  fame  for  rebuilding  the  desolate  city  of 
Jerusalem  and  for  raising  up  fresh  homes  for  the  downtrodden 
people.  According  to  other  traditions  he  restored  the  temple- 
service  and  founded  a  collection  of  historical  documents  (2  Mace 
i.  18-36,  ii.  13).  See  further  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Books), 
Jews.  History  {{  31  seq. 

NQOHBOUR  (O.  Eng.  niakgehAr,  from  tUak, "  nigh/' "  near  ") 
and  gebUr,  "boor."  literally  "dweUcr/*  "husbandman"; 
cf .  Dan.  and  Swed.  nabo,  Ger.  Nachbar)^  property  one  who  lives  in 
a  bouse  dose  to  one,  hence  any  one  of  a  number  of  persons  living 
in  the  same  locality.  From  Biblical  aasodations  (Luke  z.  37) 
the  word  is  used  widely  of  one's  fellow-men. 

NBILB,  RICHARD  (1563-1640),  English  divine,  was  educated 
at  Westminster  school  and  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
His  first  important  preferment  was  as  dean  of  Westminster 
(1605),  afterwards  he  held  successivdy  the  bishoprics  of 
Rochester  (x6o8),  Lichfidd  (x6xo),  Lincoln  (16x4),  Durham 
(1617)  and  Winchester  (1628),  and  the  archbishopric  of  York 
(163X).  When  at  Rochester  he  appointed  William  Laud  as  his 
chaplain  and  gave  him  several  valuable  prdermcnts.  Hb 
political  activity  while  bishop  of  Durham  was  rewarded  with  a 
privy  coundllorship  in  1627.  Neile  sat  regulariy  in  the  courts 
of  star-d>amber  and  high  commissioiL  His  correspondence 
with  Laud  and  with  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  and  Sir  Francis  Winde- 
bank  (Charies  I.'s  secretaries  of  state)  axe  valuable  sources  for 
the  history  of  the  time. 

NBim  JAMES  GE0R6B  SMITH  (X8X&-1857),  British 
soldier,  was  bom  near  Ayr,  Scotland,  on  the  26th  of  May  x8xo, 
and  educated  at  Glasgow  University.  Entering  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company  in  1827,  he  recdved  his  lieutenant's 
commission  a  year  later.  From  1828  to  1852  be  was  mainly 
employed  in  duty  with  his  regiment,  the  ist  Madras  Europeans  (of 
which  he  wrote  a  Historical  Record)  ^  but  gained  some  experience 
on  the  general  and  the  personal  staffs  as  D.AiA*G.  and  as  aide-de- 
camp. In  1850  he  recdved  his  majority,  and  two  years  Uter 
set  out  for  the  Burmese  War  with  the  regiment.  He  served 
throughout  the  war  with  distinction,  became  second-in-command 
to  Cheape,  and  took  part  in  the  minor  operations  which  followed, 
recdving  the  brevet  of  lieutenant-colonel.  In  June  1854  he  was 
appointed  second-in-command  to  Sir  Robert  Vivian  to  organize 
the  Turkish  contingent  for  the  Crimean  War.  Early  in  1857  he 
returned  to  India.  Six  weeks  after  his  arrival  came  the  news  that 
all  northern  India  was  aflame  with  revolt.  Ncill  acted  promptly; 
be  left  Madras  with  his  regiment  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Benares.  The  day  after  his  arrival  he  completely  and 
ruthlessly  crushed  the  mutineers  (4th  June  1857).  He  next 
turned  his  attention  to  Allahabad,  where  a  handful  of  Europeans 
still  hdd  out  in  the  fort  against  the  rebels.  From  the  6th  to 
the  X  5th  of  June  his  men  forced  their  way  under  conditions  of  heat 
and  of  opposition,  that  would  have  appalled  any  but  a  real 
leader  of  men,  and  the  place,  "  the  most  precious  in  India  at 
that  moment,"  as  Lord  Canning  wrote,  was  saved.  Neill  re- 
ceived his  reward  in  an  army  colonelcy  and  appointment  of 
aide-de-camp  to  the  queen.  Allahabad  was  soon  made  the  con- 
centration of  Havclock's  column.  The  two  officeis,  through 
a  misunderstanding  in  their  respective  instructions,  dis- 
agreed, and  when  Havdock  went  on  from  Cawnpore  (which 
Ncill  had  reoccupied  shortly  before)  he  left  his  subordinate 
there  to  command  the  lines  of  communicatioiL  At  Cawnpore, 
while  the  traces  of  the  massacre  were  yet  fresh,  Ndll  inflicted 
the  death  penalty  on  all  his  prisoners  with  the  most  merciless 
rigour.  Meanwhile,  Havdock,  in  spite  of  a  succession  of  victories, 
had  been  compelled  to  fall  back  for  kck  of  men;  and  Neill 
criticized  his  superior's  action  with  a  total  want  of  restraint. 
A  secoiui  expedition  had  the  same  fate,  and  Neill  himself  was  now 


attacked,  though  by  his  own  exertions  and  Havdock's  victory 
at.Bithor  (i6lh  August)  the  tension  on  the  communications 
was  ended.  Havdock's  men  returned  to  Cawnpore,  and  cholera 
broke  out  there,  whereupon  Neill  again  committ^  himself  to 
criticisms,  this  time  addressed  to  the  commander-in-chief  and 
to  Outram,  who  was  on  the  way  with  rdnforcements.  In  q>ite  of 
these  very  grave  acts  of  insubordination,  Havdock  gave  his 
rival  a  brigade  command  in  the  final  advance.  The  famous 
march  from  Cawnpore  to  Lucknow  began  on  September  19th;  on 
the  aist  there  was  a  sharp  fight,  on  the  22nd  incessant  rain,  on 
the  33rd  intense  heat.  On  the  23rd  the  fighting  opened  with  the 
assault  on  the  Alum  Bagh,  Ncill  at  the  heaid  of  the  leading 
brigade  recklessly  exposing  himsdf.  Next  day  he  was  again 
heavily  engaged,  and  on  the  2sth  he  led  the  great  attack  on 
Lucknow  itself.  The  fury  of  his  assault  carried  everjrthing 
before  it,  and  his  men  were  entering  the  dty  when  a  bullet  killed 
their  commander.  Strict  as  he  was,  he  was  loved  not. less  than 
feared,  and  throughout  the  British  dominions  he  had  established 
a  name  as  a  skilful  and  extraordinarily  energetic  commander. 
The  rank  and  precedence  of  the  wife  of  a  K.C.B.  was  given  to 
his  widow,  and  memorials  have  been  erected  in  India  and  at  Ayr. 

See  T.W.Kaye.L»fio/Jfitfta}iQ^!<»'i  (1889).  andj.  C  Marrii- 
man,  Lije  ofUmtelock  (1867). 

NBILSON,  AOBLAIDB  '(X846-1880),  English  actress,  whose 
real  name  was  Elizabeth  Ann  Brown,  was  bom  in  Leeds,  the 
daughter  of  an  actress,  and  her  childhood  and  early  youth  were 
passed  in  poverty  and  menial  work  In  1865  she  appeared  in 
Margate  as  Julia  in  The  Hunchback^  a  character  with  which  her 
name  was  long  to  be  associated.  For  the  next  few  years  she 
played  at  several  London  and  provincial  theatres  in  various 
parts,  induding  Rosalind,  Amy  Robsart  and  Rebecca  (in  Ivankoe), 
Beatrice,  Viola  and  Isabella  (in  Measure  for  Measure)  In  1872 
she  visited  America,  where  her  beauty  and  talent  made  her  a 
great  favourite,  and  she  returned  year  after  year  She  died  on 
the  isth  of  August  x88o.  Miss  Neilson  was  married  to  Philip 
Henry  Lee,  but  was  divorced  in  1877. 

NBISSB,  three  rivers  of  Germany,  (i)  The  GUtxer  Ndsse 
rises  on  the  Schneegebirgc,  at  an  altitude  of  X400  ft.,  flows 
north  past  Glatz,  turns  east  and  pierces  the  Etdengebirgc  in 
the  Wartha  pass,  then  continues  east  as  far  as  the  town  of  Neisse, 
and  after  that  flows  north-east  until  at  an  altitude  of  453  ft 
it  joins  the  Oder  between  Oppeln  and  Brieg.  Owing  to  its 
torrential  character  the  greater  part  of  its  course  is  only  used 
for  floating  down  timber.  It  abounds  in  fish,  and  its  total  length 
is  X2X  m.  (2)  The  Lausitzer  or  Gdrlitzcr  Neisse  rises  near 
Rdchenbcrg  in  Bohemia,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Riesengebirge, 
at  an  altitude  of  1130  ft.,  flows  north  past  Rdchenbcrg,  Gdrlitz, 
Forst  and  Guben,  and  enters  the  Oder  above  FUrstenbcrg 
at  an  altitude  of  105  ft.  Its  length  is  140  m.,  of  which  less  than 
40  m.  are  navigable.  (3)  The  WQtende  Neisse  is  a  tributary  of 
the  Katzbach. 

NEISSE,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Germany,  in  the  province  of 
Prussian  Silesia,  at  the  junction  of  the  Neisse  ai<d  the  Biela, 
32  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Oppeln.  Pop.  (1905)  25,394  (mostly 
Roman  Catholics)  induding  a  garrison  of  about  5000.  It  consists 
of  the  town  proper,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Neisse,  and  the 
Friedrichstadt  on  the  left.  The  Roman  Catholic  parish  church 
of  St  James  (Jakobikirche)  dates  mainly  from  the  X3th  century, 
but  was  finished  in  1430.  The  chief  secular  buildings  are  the 
old  episcopal  residence,  the  new  town  hall,  the  old  Rathaus, 
with  a  tower  205  ft.  in  height  (1499),  the  beautiful  Renaissance 
Kdmmerei  (exchequer)  with  a  high  gabled  roof  ornamented  with 
frescoes,  and  the  theatre.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
in  agricultural  products. 

Neisse,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Silesia,  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  xoth  century,  and  afterwards  became  the  capital 
cf  a  prindpality  of  its  own  name,  which  was  incorporated  with 
the  bishopric  of  Breslau  about  X200.  Its  fint  walls  were  erected 
in  1350,  and  enabled  it  to  rcpd  an  attack  of  the  Hussites  in  1424. 
It  was  thrice  besieged  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  end 
of  the  first  Silesian  War  left  Neisse  in  the  hands  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  its  modem  fortificationii 


The  town  was  uk«i  by  the  French  In  1807.    Neisae  can,  at  the 
will  of  the  garrison,  be  protected  by  a  system  of  inundation. 

See  Kastner.  Vrkundliche  Ceuktckte  dtr  SUtdt  Neisse  (Neisae  and 
Breslao,  1854-1867,  3  vols.).  Schutte.  BeUr&e*  tur  GesekUhte  von 
Neisse  (Neisae.  1881) .  and  Ruffert.  Aus  Neisst^s  VergqMgailieU  (1903). 


HBJD,  a  central  province  of  Arabia,  bounded  N.  by  the  Nafud 
dtsert,  E.  by  £1  Hoaa,  S.  by  the  Dahna  desert  and  W.  by  Asir 
and  Hej2z.  It  lies  between  30*  and  28"  N.  and  41*^  and  48**  E., 
extends  nearly  550  m  from  north  to  south,  450  from  cast 
to  west,  and  covers  approximately  x8o,ooo  sq.  m.  The  name 
Nejd  implies  an  upland,  and  this  is  the  distinctive  character 
of  the  province  as  compared  with  the  adjoining  coastal  districts 
of  Hej^  and  £1  Hasa.  Its  general  elevation  varies  from  5000  ft. 
on  its  western  border  to  2500  in  Kasim  in  the  north-east, 
and  somewhat  less  in  YemSma  in  the  south-east.  In  the  north 
the  double  range  of  Jebd  Sliammar,  and  in  the  east  the  ranges 
of  J  Tuwik  and  J  'Arid  rise  about  1500  ft.  above  the  general 
level,  but  on  the  whole  it  may  be  described  as  an  open  steppe, 
slicing  very  gradually  from  S  W  to  N.E.  of  which  the  western 
and  wttthern  portion  is  desert,  or  at  best  pasture  land  only 
capiahlf  of  supporting  a  nomad  population;  while  in  the  north 
and  east,  owing  to  greater  abundance  of  water,  numerous  fertile 
osoes  are  found  with  a  large  settled  population.  The  princq)al 
pascal  features  arc  described  in  the  article  Arabia. 

The  main  divisions  of  Nejd  are  the  following:  Jebcl  Shammar, 
Kasim,  SodSr,  Wusbm,  'Arid,  Afl&j,  Harfl,  YemSma  and  Wadi 
Daw&slr  J.  Shammar  is  the  most  northerly:  its  principal 
settlements  are  situated  in  the  valley  some  70  ra.  long,  between 
the  two  ranges  of  J.  Aja  and  J.  Sclma,  though  a  few  Ue  on  their 
outer  flanks.  JauJf.  TSma  and  Khaibar,  though  dependencies 
oi  the  Shammar  principality,  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  Nejd. 
The  capital.  Hail,  has  been  visited  by  several  Europeans,  by 
W.  G.  Palgrave  in  1862,  when  TalAl  was  emir,  and  by  Mr  Wilfrid 
and  Lady  Anne  Blunt,  Charles  Doughty,  C.  Huber,  T.  Euting 
and  Baron  E  Nolde  during  the  reign  of  Mahommcd  b.  Rashid, 
who  from  1892  till  his  death  in  1897  was  emir  of  all  Nejd.  Its 
well  ordered  and  thriving  appearance  is  commented  on  by  all 
these  travellers.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  aiyl  dominated 
by  the  emir's  palace,  a  stately,  if  somewhat  gloomy  building, 
the  walls  of  which  are  quite  75  ft.  high,  with  six  towers,  the  whole 
giving  the  idea  of  an  old  French  or  Spanish  donjon. 

Hafl  lies  at  the  northern  end  of  the  valley,  2  m*.  S.E.  of  J. 
Aja,  at  an  altitude  of  about  3000  ft.  The  highest  point  of  J 
Aja,  the  western  and  higher  of  the  twin  ranges,  is  according  to 
Buber  4600  ft.  above  sea-leveL  The  valley  is  about  20  m.  in 
width  and  is  intersected  with  dry  ravines  and  dotted  with  low 
jidges  generally  of  volcanic  origin.  Wdls  and  springs  are  the 
only  source  of  water  supply,  both  for  drinking  and  for  irrigation. 
The  principal  crops  are  dates,  wheat  and  barley  and  garden 
produce;  forage  and  firewood  are  very  scarce  The  population 
was  estimated  by  Nolde  in  1893  at  xo,ooo  to  X2,ooOb 

Among  the  other  settlements  of  J  Shammar  are  JafSfa 
and  MukAk  at  the  northern  foo^  of  J.  Aja,  Kasr  and  Kaf&r 
at  iu  southern  foot,  Rauda,  Mustajidda  and  Fed  at  the  foot 
of  J.  Selma,  all  large  villages  of  3000  to  5000  inhabitants. 
'Akda  is  a  small  valley  in  the  heart  of  J  Aja,  an  hour's  ride 
from  Hafl;  it  was  the  oldest  possession  o(  the  Ibn  Rashid, 
since  2835  the  ruling  family  of  J.  Shammar,  and  is  a  place  of 
great  natural  strength.  Kasim  lips  £.  of  J.  Shammar  in  the 
valley  of  the  W.  Rumma  the  great  wadi  of  northern  i^ejd; 
the  chief  towns  Burtda  and  *Ane2a  are  situated  about  xo  m. 
apart,  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  wadi  respectively. 
Dou^ty  described  *Aneza  in  X879  as  clean  and  well  built  with 
walls  of  sun-dried  brick,  with  well  supplied  shops.  Many 
inhabitants  live  in  distant  houses  in  gardens  outside  the  town 
walls.  'AnSza  and  BurSda  each  contain  some  10,000  inhabitants. 
The  diy  bed  of  the  Wadi  Rumma  in  lower  Kasim  is  about  3  m. 
acRM,  fringed  in  places  with  palm  plantations;  water  is  found 
at  6  or  8  ft.  in  the  dry  season  and  in  winter  the  wells  overflow. 
The  staple  of  cultivation  is  the  date-palm,  the  fruit  ripening  in 
August  or  September  Fruit  trees  and  fields  of  wheat,  maise 
or  millet' surround  the  villages,  but  the  extent  of  cultivation 
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is  Hmited  by  the  necessity  of  artificial  irrigation.  Kah&fa, 
KusSba  and  KuwAra  are  the  principal  villages  of  upper  Kasim, 
and  'Anfoa  and  BurCda,  Madnab,  Ayun  and  Ras  of  lower 
Kasim. 

Doughty's  and  Ruber's  explorations  did  not  extend  east  of 
Kasim,  and  for  all  details  repuding  eastern  and  southern  Nejd 
Palgrave  is  the  only  authority.  According  to  him,  a  long 
desert  march  leads  from  Madnab  to  Zulfa  the  first  settlement 
in  Suder,  where  the  land  rises  steadily  to  the  high  calcareous 
tableland  of  J.  TuwCk.  The  entire  plateau  is  intersected  by  a 
maze  of  valle>-s,  generally  with  steep  banks,  as  if  artificially  cut 
out  of  the  limestone.  In  these  countless  hollows  is  concentrated 
the  fertility  and  population  of  Nejd;  gardens  and  houses, 
cultivation  and  villages  lie  hidden  from  view  among  the  depths 
while  one  journeys  over  the  dry  flats,  tUl  one  comes  suddenly 
on  a  mass  of  emerald  green  beneath. 

Suder  forms  the  northern  end  of  the  plateau,  *Arid  the  southern, 
while  Wushm  ai^>ears  to  lie  on  its  west,  and  Afl&j  and  el  Harik 
below  it  and  to  the  south  and  south-west  respectively.  The 
principal  jtown  is  Majma  the  former  capital  of  SudSr,  a  walled 
town  situated  on  an  eminence  in  a  broad  shallow  valley  sur- 
rounded by  luxuriant  gardens  and  trees.  Tuwfoi,  Jalljil  and 
Hula  arc  also  described  by  Palgrave  as  considerable  towns. 

*Arid  is  entered  at  Sedils,  on  the  W.  Hanifa,  a  broad  valley 
bottom  with  precipitous  sides,  here  2  or  3  m.  wide,  full  of  trees 
and  brushwood.  Along  its  course  lie  the  villages  of  Ayftna,  and 
Deraiya  the  former  Wahh&bi  capital,  destroyed  by  Ibrahim 
Pasha  in  18x7;  and  a  few  miles  farther  E.  the  new  capital 
Ri&d,  built  by  the  emir  Ffisal  after  his  restoration  and  visited 
by  Palgrave  in  1863,  and  by  Pdly  two  years  later.  It  was  then, 
and  still  is,  a  large  town  of  perhaps  20,000  inhabitants  with 
thirty  or  more  mosques,  well-stocked  bazSjs,  and  like  the  towns 
of  Kasim,  surroimded  by  wcU-watered  gardens  and  palm  groves. 
To  the  south  the  valley  opens  out  into-the  great  plains  of  Ycmftma, 
dotted  with  groves  and  villages,  among  which  Manfuha  is 
scarcely  inferior  in  size  to  Riid  itself.  Still  farther  to  the  south- 
east lies  the  district  of  Haifk,  with  its  capital  Hauta,  the  last 
in  that  direction  of  the  settled  districts  of  Nejd,  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  southern  desert. 

Palgrave  visited  £1  Kharfa  the  chief  place  of  the  Aflaj  district 
some  80  m.  S.W.  of  Rild.  This  district  seems  to  be  scantily 
pebpled  as  compared  with  SudCr  or  Ycmftma,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  are  of  mixed  negro  origin.  While  there, 
he  made  inquiries  about  the  adjoining  district  of  W.  DawSsir. 
Its  length  was  stated  to  be  ten  days'  journey  or  200  m.;  scattered 
villages  consisting  of  palm-lcaf  huts  lie  along  the  way,  which 
leads  in  a  south  or  south-westerly  direction  to  the  highlands  of 
Asir  and  Yemen. 

The  Bedouin  who  occupy  the  remainder  of  Nejd  consist  in 
the  main  of  the  four  great  tribes  of  the  Shammar,  Harb,  'Ateba 
and  Muter.  The  first-named  represent  that  part  of  the  great 
Shammar  tribe  which  has  remained  in  its  ancestral  home  on 
the  southern  edge  of  the  Nafud  (the  northern  branch  long  ago 
emigrated  to  Mesopotamia);  many  of  its  members  have  settled 
down  to  town  life,  but  the  tribe  still  retains  its  Bedouin  character, 
and  its  late  chief,  the  emir  Mahommed  Ibn  Rashid,  the  mosi 
powerful  prince  in  Nejd,  used  to  live  a  great  part  of  the  year  in  the 
desert  with  his  tribesmen.  The  Harb  are  probably  the  largest  of 
the  Bedouin  tribes  in  the  peninsula;  they  are  divided  into  a 
number  of  sections,  several  of  which  have  settled  In  the  oases 
of  HejSz,  while  others  remain  nomadic.  Their  territory  is  the 
steppe  between  Kasim  and  Medina,  and  across  the  pilgrim  road 
between  Medina  and  Mecca,  for  the  protection  of  which  they 
receive  considerable  subsidies  from  the  Turks.  The  *Atcba 
circuits  extend  from  the  Hcjaz  border  near  Mecca  along  the  road 
leading  thence  to  Kasim.  The  Muter  occupy  the  desert  from 
Kasim  northwards  towards  Kuwet. 

Nejd  became  nominally  a  dependency  of  the  Turkish  empire 
in  187X  when  Midhat  Pasha  established  a  small  garrison  in  £1 
Hasa,  and  created  a  new  dvil  district  under  the  government 
of  Basra,  under  the  title  of  Nejd,  with  headquarters  at  Hofuf 
Its  real  Independence  was  not,  however,  affected,  and  the  cmin. 
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Mahommed  Ibn  Rashid  at  Hail,  and  Abdallah  Ibn  Sa*ud  at 
Riid,  ruled  in  western  and  eastern  Nejd  respectively,  until  1S92, 
when  the  former  by  his  victory  at  *Aniza  became  emir  of  all 
Nejd.  His  successor,  Abdul  Aziz  Ibn  Rashid,  was,  however, 
unable  to  maintain  his  position,  and  in  spite  of  Turkii^  support, 
sustained  a  severe  defeat  in  1905  at  the  hands  of  Ibn  Sa'ud 
which  for  the  time,  at  any  rate,  restored  the  supremacy  to  Ri&d. 

No  data  exist  for  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  population; 
it  probably  exceeds  x, 000,000,  of  which  two-thirds  may  be 
settled,  and  one-third  nomad  or  Bedouin.  Palgrave  in  1863, 
perhaps  unduly  exaggerating  the  importance  of  the  town 
population,  placed  it  at  nearly  double  this  figure. 

The  revenue  of  the  emir  Mahommed  Ibn  Rashid  of  Hail,  who 
died  in  I897,  was  estimated  by  Blunt  in  1879  at  £80,000,  and  his 
expenditure  at  little  more  than  half  that  amount.  Nolde  who 
visited  Hail  in  1893  after  the  emir's  conquest  of  the  Wahhabi 
state,  believed  that  his  surplus  income  then  amounted  to  £60,000 
a  year,  and  his  accumulated  treasure  to  £1,500.000. 

Authorities.— W.  G.  Palgrave.  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia 
(London,  1865);  Lady  Anne  Blunt,  PitKrimaee  to  Nejd  (London, 
1881):  C. M.  Doaghty, Arabia Deserta (Cambridge,  188^}:  C. Hubcr, 
Journal  d'un  vcyait  en  Arabie  (Paris,  1891):  j.  Eutmg.  Reiu  in 
inner  Arabien  (Leyden,  1896);  E.  Nolde,  Retse  nack  inner  Arahien 
(Brunswick.  1895).  (R-  A.  W.) 

NBJEP.  or  Meshed  *Au,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
pashalik  of  Bagdad,  50  m.  S.  of  Rerbcla  and  5  or  6  m.  W.  of 
the  ruins  of  andent  Kufa,  out  of  the  bricks  of  which  it  is  chiefly 
built.  It  stands  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Syrian  desert,  on 
the  north-eastern  shore  of  a  deep  depression,  formerly  a  sea, 
the  AssyriuM  Stagnum  of  the  old  geographers,  but  in  latter  years 
drained  and  turned  into  gardens  for  the  town.  It  is  a  fairly 
prosperous  dty,  supplied  with  admirable  water  by  an  under- 
ground aqueduct  from  the  Hindieh  canal,  a  few  miles  to  the 
north,  which  also  serves  to  water  the  gardens  in  the  deep  dry 
bed  of  the  former  lake.  The  town  is  endosed  by  nearly  square 
brick  walls,  flanked  by  massive  round  towers,  dating  from  the 
time  of  the  caliphs,  but  now  falling  into  decay.  (Hitaide  the 
walls,  over  the  sterile  sand  plateau,  stretch  great  fields  of  tombs 
and  graves;  for  Nejef  is  so  holy  that  he  who  is  buried  here  will 
surely  enter  paradise.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  stands  Meshed 
(strictly  Meshhed)  *Ali,  the  shrine  of  *Ali,  containing  the  reputed 
tomb  of  that  caliph,  which  is  regarded  by  the  Shi'ite  Moslems 
as  being  no  less  holy  than  the  Ka'ba  itself,  although  it  should 
be  said  that  it  is  at  least  very  doubtful  whether  *Ali  was  actually 
buried  there.  'The  dome  of  the  shrine  is  plated  with  gold,  and 
within  the  walls  and  roof  are  covered  with  polished  silver, 
glass  and  coloured  tiles.  The  resting-pbce  of  *AU  is  represented 
by  a  silver  tomb  with  wmdows  grated  with  silver  bars  and  a 
door  with  a  great  silver  lock.  Inside  this  is  a  smaller  tomb  of 
damascened  ironwork.  In  the  court  before  the  dome  rise  two 
minarets,  plated,  like  (he  dome,  with  finely  beaten  gold  from 
the  hdght  of  a  man  and  upward.  While  the  population  of 
Nejef  is  estimated  at  from  30,000  to  30,000,  there  is  in  addition 
a  very  large  floating  population  of  pilgrims,  who  are  constantly 
arriving,  bringing  corpses  in  all  stages  of  decomposition  and 
accompanied  at  times  by  sick  and  aged  persons*  who  have  come 
to  Nejef  to  die.  At  special  seasons  the  number  of  pilgrims  exceeds 
many  times  the  population  of  the  town.  Nejef  is  also  the  point 
of  departure  from  which  Persian  pilgrims  surt  on  the  journey 
to  Mecca.  No  Jews  or  Christians  are  allowed  to  reside 
there.  The  accumulated  treasures  of  Meshed  *Ali  were 
carried  off  by  the  Wfthhftbites  early  in  the  X9th  century,  and  in 
1843  the  town  was  deprived  of  many  of  its  former  liberties  and 
compelled  to  submit  to  Turkish  law;  but  It  is  again  enormously 
wealthy,  for  what  is  given  to  the  shrine  may  never  be  told  or  us^ 
for  any  outside  puxpoae,  but  constantly  accumulates.  Moreover, 
the  hierarchy  derives  a  vast  revenue  from  the  fees  for  burials 
in  the  sacred  limits. 

See  W.  K.  Loftus.  Chaldaea  and  Susiana  (1857):  J.  P.  Peters. 
Ifippur  (1897);  B.  Meiasttcr,  Hirau  Hmmaq  (1901).    (J.  P.  Pb.) 

NELBUS.  in  Greek  legend,  son  of  Pbsddon  and  Tyro,  brother  of 
PeUas.  The  two  children  were  exposed  by  thdr  mother,  who 
tfterwards  ourried  Cretheus,  king  of  lolcui  in  Thessaly.    After 


the  death  of  Cretheus,  the  boys,  who  had  been  brought  up 
by  herdsmen,  quarrelled  for  the  possession  of  lolcus.  Pdias 
expelled  Ndeus,  who  migrated  to  Messenia,  where  he  became 
king  of  Pylos  (ApoUodorus  i.  9;  Diod.  Sic  iv.  68)  and  the 
ancestor  of  a  royal  family  called  the  Ndddae,  who  are  historically 
traceable  as  the  old  ruling  family  in  some  of  the  Ionic  states 
in  Asia  Minor.  Their  presence  is  explained  by  the  legend  that, 
when  the  Dorians  conquered  Pdoponnesus,  the  Ndddae  were 
driven  out  and  took  refuge  in  Attica,  whence  they  led  colonies 
to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Aegean.  By  Chloris,  daughter  of 
Amphion,  Ndeus  was  the  father  of  twdve  sons  (of  whom  Nestor 
was  the  most  famous)  and  a  daughter  Pero.  Through  the  contest 
for  hu  daughter's  hand  (see  Melampus)  he  is  connected  with  the 
legends  of  tJie  prophetic  race  of  the  Melampodidae,  who  fotuded 
the  mysteries  and  expfatoiy  rites  and  the  orgies  of  Dionysus  in 
Argolis.  According  to  Pausanias  (ii.  3. 3,  v.  8.  2)  Ndeus  restored 
the  Olympian  games  and  died  at  Corinth,  where  he  was  buried 
on  the  isthmus. 

NELLORB,  a  town  and  distria  of  India,  in  the  Madras  pre> 
sidency.  The  town  is  or  the  right  bank  of  the  Pennar  river,  and 
has  a  station  on  the  East  Coast  railway,  109  m.  N.  of  Madras 
city.  Pop.  (1901)  33,040.  There  are  United  Free  Church, 
American  Baptist  and  Catholic  missions. 

The  District  or  Nellore  has  an  area  of  8761  sq.  m.  It 
comprises  a  tract  of  low-lying  land  extending  from  the  base  of 
the  Eastern  Ghftts  to  the  sea.  Its  general  aspect  is  forbidding: 
the  coast-line  b  a  fringe  of  blown  sand  through  which  the  waves 
occasionally  break,  spreading  a  salt  sterility  over  the  fidds. 
Farther  inland  the  countiy  begins  to  rise,  but  the  soil  is  not 
naturally  fertile,  nor  are  means  of  irrigation  readily  at  hand. 
About  one-half  of  the  total  area  is  cultivated;  the  rest  is  dtber 
rocky  waste  or  is  covered  with  low  scrub  jungle.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Pennar,  Suvamamukhi  and  Gundlakamma. 
They  are  not  navigable,  but  are  utilized  for  irrigation  purposes, 
the  chief  irrigation  work  being  the  anient  across  the  Pennar. 
Nellore,  however,  is  subject  both  to  droughts  and  to  floods. 
Copper  was  discovered  in  the  western  hiUs  in  i8or,  but  several 
attempts  by  European  capitalists  to  work  the  ore  proved  unre- 
munetative,  and  the  enterprise  has  been  abandoned  since  1840. 
Iron  ore  is  smdtcd  by  indigenous  methods  in  many  places, 
but  the  most  important  mining  industry  is  that  of  mica.  Salt 
is  largely  manufactured  along  the  sea-coast.  Nellore,  with  the 
other  districts  of  the  Camatic,  passed  under  direct  British 
administration  in  1 801.  The  population  in  r90i  was  1,496,987 
showing  an  increase  of  3*3%  in  the  decade.  In  1904  a  portion 
of  the  district  was  transferred  to  the  newly  formed  district  of 
Guntur,  reducing  the  remaining  area  to  7965  sq.  m.,  with  a 
population  of  1,273,815.  The  prindpal  crops  are  millets,  rice, 
other  foqd  grains,  indigo  and  oil-seeds.  The  breed  of  cattle  is 
celebrated.  The  East  Coast  railway,  running  through  the 
length  of  the  district,  was  opened  throu^out  for  traffic  in  1899. 
The  section  from  Nellore  town  to  Gudur,  formerly  on  the  metre 
gauge,  has  been  converted  to  the  standard  gauge.  Previously 
the  chief  means  of  communication  with  Madras  was  by  the 
Buckingham  canaL    The  sea-borne  trade  is  insignificant. 

NELSON.  HORATIO  NELSON.  Viscount  (1758-1805),  duke 
of  Bronte  in  Sicily,  British  naval  hero,  was  bom  at  the  panooage 
house  of  Bumham  Thorpe,  in  Norfolk,  on  the  39th  of  September 
1758.  His  father,  Edmund  Nelson  (1733-1802),  idio  came  ol  a 
derical  family,  was  rector  of  the  parish.  His  mother,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Catherine  Suckling  (1735-1767),  was  a  grand- 
niece  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ( i st  earl  of  Orf ord).  This  oonnezioB 
proved  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  future  admiral,  iHio,  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother,  the  Rev.  William  Nelson,  written  in  1784, 
speaks  of  the  Walpoles  as  "the  merest  set  of  cyphers  that  ever 
existed— in  public  affairs  I  mean."  His  introduction  to  the 
navy  came  from  his  maternal  unde,  Captain  Maurice  Suckling 
(1735-1778),  an  officer  of  some  reputation  who  at  his  death  held 
the  important  post  of  comptroller  of  the  navy.  Horatio,  vho 
had  recdved  a  summary,  and  broken,  education  at  Norwich, 
Downham  and  North  Walsham,  was  entered  on  the  "  Raisonable  ** 
when  Captain  Suckling  was  appointed  to  her  in  1 770  on  an  alarm 
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of  mr  with  Spain.  The  dispute  was  settled,  and  Captain  Suckling 
was  transfened  to  the  "  Triumph,"  the  guardship  at  Chatham, 
whither  be  took  his  nephew.    In  order  that  the  lad  might  have 
more  practice  than  could  be  obtained  on  a  harbour  ship,  his 
unde  sent  him  to  the  West  Indies  in  a  merchant  vessel,  and  on 
his  return  gave  him  constant  employment  in  boat  work  on  the 
river.    In  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life,  which  he  drew  up  in  1799, 
Ndaon  says  that  in  this  way  he  became  a  good  pilot  for  small 
vessels  "  from  Chatham  to  the  Tower  of  London,  down  the  Swin, 
and  the  North  Foreland;  and  confident  of  myself  among  rocks 
and  sands,  which  has  many  times  since  been  of  great  comfort 
to  me.'*     Between  April  and  October  of  1772  he  served  with 
Captain  Lutwidge  in  the  "  Carcass,"  one  of  the  vessels  which 
vent  on  a  not  otherwise  notable  voyage  to  the  Arctic  seas 
vith  Captain  Phipps,  better  known  by  his  Irish  title  of  Baron 
M ttlgrave.    On  his  return  from  the  north  he  was  sent  to  the 
East  Indies  in  the  "  Seahorse,"  in  which  vessel  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  his  lifelong  friend  Thomas  Troubridge.     At 
tht  end  of  two  years  he  was  invalided  home.    In  after  times 
he  spokt  of  the  depression  under  which  he  laboured  during  the 
return  voyage,  till  "  after  a  long  and  gloomy  reverie,  in  which 
I  almost  wished  myself  overboard,  a  sudden  g^ow  of  patrotism 
was  kindled  within  me,  and  presented  my  king  and  my  coimtry 
as  my  patron.    My  mind  exulted  in  the  idea.    'Well  then,' 
I  exdaimed,  *I  will  be  a  hero,  and,  confiding  in  Providence,  I 
win  brave  every  danger.' "    He  spoke  to  friends  of  the  "  radiant 
orb"  whkh  from  that  hour  hung  ever  before  him,  and  "urged 
him  onward  to  renown."    On  his  return  home  he  served  during 
a  short  cruise  in  the  "  Worcester  "  frigate,  passed  his  examination 
as  lieutenant  on  the  9th  April  1777,  and  was  confirmed  in  the 
rank  next  day.   He  went  to  the  West  Indies  with  Captain  Locker 
in  the  "  Lowestoft "  frigate,  was  transferred  to  the  flagship  by 
the  admiral  commanding  on  the  station.  Sir  Peter  Parker  (X72X- 
181 1),  and  was  then  by  him  promoted  in  rapid  succession  to  the 
command  of  the  "Badger"  brig,  and  the  " Hinchinbrook " 
frigate.    By  this  appointment,  which  he  received  in  1779,  he 
«as  placed  in  the  rank  of  post  captain  (from  which  promotion 
to  flag  rank  was  by  seniority),  at  the  very  early  age  of  twenty. 
His  connexion  with  Captain  Suckling  may,  no  doubt,  have  been 
erf  use  to  him,  but  in  the  main  he  owed  his  rapid  rise  to  his  power 
<rf  winning  tltt  affection  of  all  those  he  met,  whether  as  comrades 
or  superiors.     Sir  Peter  Parker  and  Lady  Parker  remained 
his  friends  all  through  his  life.    In  1780  he  saw  his  first  active 
service  in  an  expedition  to  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  which  was 
readered  deadly  by  the  climate.    He  was  brought  to  death's 
door  by  fever,  and  invalided  home  once  more.    In  1781  he  was 
appointed  to  the  '*Albemarle"  frigate,  and  after  some  convoy 
service  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  Sound  was  sent  to  Newfoundland 
aad  tbenoe  to  the  North  American  station.    "  Fair  Canada," 
as  he  has  recorded  in  one  of  his  letters,  gave  him  the  good  health 
he  had  so  far  never  enjoyed.   At  Quebec  he  formed  one  of  those 
passtfmate  attachments  to  women  which  marked  his  career. 
He  now  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood, 
Lord  Hood.    In  the  autobiographical  sketch  already  quoted  he 
mentions  the  high  opinion  formed  of  him  by  the  admiral  who 
presented  him  to  Prioce  William,  Hluke  of  Carence,  afterwards 
King  Wmiam  IV.,  as  an  officer  well  qualified  to  instruct  him 
in  "naval  tactics,"    by  which  we  must  perhaps  understand 
seamanship.   Prince  William  has  left  a  brief  but  singularly  vivid 
aocrant  of  their  first  meeting.    He  appeared,  says  the  Prince, 
"to  be  the  merest  boy  of  a  captain  I  ever  beheld;  and  his  dress 
was  worthy  ol  attention.    He  had  on  a  full-Iaccd  uniform;  his 
lank  unpowdered  hair  was  tied  in  a  stiff  Hessian  tail  of  an  extra- 
ordinaiy  length;  the  old-fashioned  flaps  of  his  waistcoat  added 
to  the  general  quaintness  of  his  figure,  and  produced  an  appear- 
ance wlric^  particulariy  attracted  my  notice;  for  I  had  never 
seen  anything  like  it  before,  nor  could  I  imagine  who  he  was  or 
what  he  came  about.    My  doubts  were,  however,  removed  when 
Lord  Hood  introduced   me   to  him.     There  was  something 
^ntasdtity  ]deaaing  in  his  address  and  conversation;  and  an 
enthusiasm,  when  speaking  on  professional  subjects,  that  showed 
be  was  do  common  being."    The  slight  oddity  of  appearance, 


the  power  to  arouse  affection,  and  the  glow  indicating  the 
fire  within,  are  noted  by  all  who  ever  looked  Nelson  in  the 
face. 

In  March  1783,  at  the  very  end  of  the  American  War,  he  saw 
his  second  piece  of  active  service.  He  was  repulsed  in  an  attempt 
to  retake  Turk's  Island  from  the  French.  The  peace  gave  him 
leisure  to  pay  a  visit  to  France,  for  which  country  and  all  its 
ways  he  entertained  a  dislike  and  contempt  characteristic  of 
his  time.  In  France  he  formed  another  attachment,  and  went 
so  far  as  to  apply  to  a  maternal  unde  for  an  allowance  to  eke 
out  his  half-pay.  It  came  to  nothing,  presumably  by  refusal 
on  the  lady's  part.  And  now  when  the  navy  was  cut  down  to 
the  guick  on  the  peace  establishment,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
naval  officers  were  condemned  to  idleness  on  shore,  he  had  the 
extraordinary  good  fortune  to  be  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  "Boreas"  frigate,  for  service  in  the  West  Indies.  Nelstm 
found  in  this  commission  an  opportimity  for  the  display  of  his 
readiness  to  assume  responsibih'ty.  He  signalized  hu  arrival 
in  the  West  Indies  by  refusing  to  obey  an  order  of  the  admiral 
which  required  him  to  acknowledge  a  half-pay  officer  acting  as 
commissioner  of  the  dockyard  at  Antigua  as  his  superior.  He 
insisted  on  enforcing  the  Navigation  Laws  against  the  Americans, 
vho  by  becoming  independent  had  become  foreigners.  He  called 
the  attention!  of  the  government  to  the  corruption  prevailing  in 
the  dockyard  of  Antigua.  His  line  was  in  all  cases  correct,  but 
it  impressed  the  admiralty  as  somewhat  assuming,  and  his  strong 
measures  against  the  interloping  trade  brought  on  him  many 
lawsuits,  which,  though  he  was  defended  at  the  expense  of  the 
government,  caused  hkn  much  trouble  for  years.  In  the  West 
Indies  on  the  lath  of  March  2787  he  married  Frances  Nisbet 
(x76i-x83z),the  widow  of  a  doctor  in  Nevis,  whose  favour  he  first 
gained  by  being  fotmd  romping  on  all  fours  with  her  litUe  boy 
under  the  drawing-room  table.  The  marriage  was  <me  of  affection 
and  prudence,  rather  than  of  love. 

Though  Kdson  had  as  yet  seen  little  active  service,  and  that 
little  had  not  been  specially  distinguished,  he  had  already  gained 
that  reputation  within  his  own  service  which  commonly  precedes 
public  recognition.  His  character  had  been  fully  developed, 
and  his  capacity  proved.  His  horizon  was  narrow,  being  strictly 
confined  to  his  profession.  He  had  all  the  convictions  of  thie 
typical  John  Bull  of  his  generation.  The  loyalty  of  a  devoted 
subject*  was  strong  in  him.  He  burned  to  win  affection,  admira- 
tion, distinction.  He  was  a  man  to  do  whatever  there  was  to  be 
done  to  the  utmost.  A  more  magnificent  instrument  for  use  in 
the  great  Revolutionary  struggle  now  dose  at  hand  OHild  not 
have  been  forged. 

War  having  broken  out,  he  was  appointed  captain  of  the 
"Agamemnon"  (64)  on  the  30th  of  November  1793,  and  joined 
his  a^ip  on  the  7th  of  February.  From  this  date  tiU  June  1800, 
rather  more  than  seven  years,  he  was  engaged  on  continual 
active  service,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  months  when  he  was 
invalided  home.  This  period  is  the  most  varied,  the  busiest, 
the  most  glorious  and  the  most  debated  of  a  vny  full  career. 
It  subdivides  naturally  into  three  sections;  (i)  From  the  date  of 
his  appointment  as  captain  of  the  "Agamemnon"  till  he  was 
disabled  by  the  loss  of  his  arm  in  the  unsuccessful  attack  on 
Santa  Cruz  de  Tenerife  on  the  24th  of  July  1797  he  served  as 
captain,  or  commodore,  under  Hood,  Hotham  and  Jervis, 
successive  commanders-in-chief  in  the  Mediterranean.  (3)  After 
an  interval  of  nine  months  spent  at  home  in  recovering  from  his 
wound,  and  from  the  effects  of  a  badly  performed  operation, 
he  returned  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  at  once  sent  in  pursuit 
of  the  great  French  armament  which  sailed  from  Toulon  under 
t  he  command  of  Napoleon  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  His  victory 
of  the  Nile  on  the  xst  of  August  2798  placed  him  at  once  in  the 
foremost  rank  among  the  warriors  of  a  warlike  time,  and  mads 
him  a  national  hero.  With  his  return  to  Naples  on  the  32nd  of 
September  the  second  period  ends.  (3)  From  now  till  he  landed 
at  Leghorn  on  the  26th  of  July  2800,  on  his  return  home  aaoss 
Europe,  he  was  entangled  at  Naples  in  political  transactions 
and  intrigues,  which  he  was  ill  prq>ared  to  deal  with  dther  by 
nature  or  training,  and  was  plunged  into  the  absorbing  paaaion. 
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which  did  increase  his  poptilarity  with  the  mob,  but  cost  him 
many  friends. 

The  first  of  these  three  passages  in  his  life  is  full  of  events 
which  must,  however,  be  told  briefly.  In  May  he  sailed  for  the 
Mediterranean  with  Hood,  and  was  engaged  under  his  orders 
in  the  occupation  of  Toulon  by  the  allied  British  and  Spanish 
forces.  In  August  1793  he  was  despatched  to  Naples  to  convoy 
the  troops  which  the  Neapolitan  government  had  undertaken 
to  contribute  towards  the  garrison  of  Toulon.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Emma  Hamilton 
(9.0.),  the  wife  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  minister  at  the  Court  of 
Naples.  References  to  Lady  Hamilton  begin  to  appear  in  his 
letters  to  his  wife,  but,  as  might  be  expected,  they  indicate 
little  beyond  respectful  admiration,  and  he  makes  a  good  deal 
of  her  kindness  to  his  stepson,  Josiah  Nisbet,  whom  he  had  taken 
to  sea.  Young  Nisbet  was  afterwards  promoted  to  post  captain, 
and  was  put  in  command  of  a  frigate  at  an  improperly  early 
age  by  Nelson's  interest.  He  proved  quite  unworthy,  and  in  the 
end  died  mad.  After  the  allies  had  been  driven  from  Toulon 
by  Napoleon,  Nelson  was  employed  throughout  1794  in  the 
operations  connected  with  the  occupation  of  Corsica.  In  April 
and  May  he  was  engaged  in  the  capture  of  Bastia,  and  June  and 
July  in  the  taking  of  Calvi.  Both  towns  really  surrendered  from 
want  of  stores,  but  the  naval  brigades  under  Nelson's  personal 
direction  were  con^icuously  active,  and  their  energy  was 
favourably  contrasted  with  the  allegeid  formality  of  the  troops. 
During  the  operations  at  Calvi,  Nelson's  right  eye  was 
destroyed  by  gravel  driven  into  it  by  a  cannon  shot  which 
struck  the  ground  close  to  him.  From  the  date  of  the  occupation 
of  Corsica  till  the  island  was  evacuated,  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
end  of  1794  till  the  middle  of  1796,  he  was  incessantly  active. 
He  served  under  Hotham,  who  undertook  the  command  when 
Hood  returned  to  England,  and  was  engaged  in  the  indecisive 
actions  fought  by  him  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  in  March  and  July 
1795.  The  easy-going  ways  of  the  new  admiral  fretted  the  eager 
spirit  of  Nelson,  and  Hotham's  placid  satisfaction  with  the 
trifling  result  of  his  encounters  with  the  French  provoked  his 
subordinate  into  declaring  that,  for  his  part,  he  would  never 
think  that  the  British  fleet  had  done  very  well  if  a  sing^  ship 
of  the  enemy  got  off  while  there  was  a  possibility  of  taking  her. 
His  zeal  found  more  satisfaction  when  he  was  detached  to  the 
Riviera  of  Genoa,  where,  first  as  captain,  and  then  as  commodore, 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  prove  his  qualities  for  independent 
command  by  harassing  the  communications  of  the  French, 
and  co-operating  with  the  Austrians.  In  Sir  John  Jervis,  who 
superseded  Hotham,  he  found  a  leader  after  his  own  heart. 
When  Spain,  after  first  making  peace  with  France  at  Basel, 
declared  war  on  England,  and  the  fleet  under  Jervis  withdrew 
from  the  Mediterranean,  Nelson  was  despatched  to  Elba  on  a 
hazardous  mission  to  bring  off  the  small  garrison  and  the  naval 
stores.  He  sailed  in  the  "Minerve"  frigate,  having  another 
with  him.  After  a  smart  action  with  two  Spanish  frigates  which 
he  took  off  Carthagena  on  the  20th  of  December,  and  a  narrow 
escape  from  a  squadron  of  Spanish  line  of  battle  ships,  he  ful- 
filled his  mission,  and  rejoined  the  flag  of  Jervis  on  the  eve  of  the 
great  battle  off  Cape  St  Vincent  on  the  14th  of  February  1797 
(see  St  Vincent,  Battle  of).  The  judgment,  independence 
and  promptitude  he  showed  in  this  famous  engagement,  were 
rewarded  by  the  conspicuous  part  he  had  in  the  victory,  and 
revealed  him  to  the  nation  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  navy. 
Nelson  receiving  the  swords  of  the  Spanish  ofiicers  on  the  deck 
of  the  "  San  Josef "  became  at  once  a  popular  figure. 

A  few  days  after  the  victory  he  became  rear-admiral  by 
seniority,  but  continued  with  Jervis,  who  was  made  a  peer  under 
the  title  of  Earl  St  Vincent.  Nelson's  own  services  were  recog- 
nized by  the  grant  of  the  knighthood  of  the  Bath.  During  the 
trying  months  in  which  the  fleet  was  menaced  by  the  sedition 
then  rife  in  the  navy,  which  came  to  a  head  to  the  mutinies  at 
Spithead  and  the  Nore,  he  remained  with  the  flag,  and  in  the 
blockade  of  Cadiz.  In  July  1797  he  was  sent  on  a  desperate 
mission  to  Santa  Cruz  de  Tenerife.  It  was  believed  that  a 
Spanish  Manilla  ship  carrying  treasure  had  anchored  at  that 


place,  and  Lord  St  Vincent  was  desirous  of  depriving  the  enemy 
of  this  resource.  The  enterprise  was,  in  fact,  rash  in  the  last 
degree,  for  the  soldiers  from  the  garrisons  of  Elba  and  Corsica 
having  gone  home,  no  troops  were  available  for  the  service,  and 
a  fortified  town  was  to  be  taken  by  man-of-war  boats  done. 
Nelson's  well-established  character  for  daring  marked  him  out 
for  a  duty  which  could  only  succeed  by  dash  and  surprise,  if  it 
was  to  succeed  at  all.  But  the  Spaniards  were  on  the  alert, 
and  the  attack,  made  with  the  utmost  daring  on  the  night  of  the 
24th  of  July,  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Some  of  the  boats 
missed  the  mole  in  the  dark  and  were  stove  in  by  the  suri,  others 
which  found  the  mole  were  shattered  by  the  fire  of  the  Spaniards. 
Nelson's  right  elbow  was  shot  through,  and  he  fell  back  into  the 
boat  from  which  he  was  directing  the  attack.  The  amputation 
of  his  arm  was  badly  performed  in  the  hurry  and  the  dark. 
He  was  invalided  home,  and  spent  months  of  extreme  pain  in 
London  and  at  Bath.  On  the  xoth  of  April  1798  he  came  back 
to  the  fleet  off  Cadiz  as  rear-admiral,  with  his  flag  in  the  "  Van- 
guard "  (74). 

He  was  now  one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  in  the  navy. 
Within  the  next  six  months  he  was  to  raise  himself  far  above 
the  heads  of  all  his  contemporaries.  It  was  notorious  that  a  great 
armament  was  preparing  at  Toulon  for  some  unknown  destina- 
tion. To  discover  its  purpose,  and  to  defeat  it,  the  British 
government  resolved  to  send  their  naval  forces  again  into  the 
Mediterranean,  and  Nelson  was  chosen  for  the  command  by 
Jervis,  with  whom  the  immediate  decision  lay,  but  also  by 
ministers. 

Having  joined  the  flag  of  Lord  St  Vincent  outside  of  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar  on  the  30th  of  April,  Nelson  was  detached 
on  the  2nd  of  May  into  the  Mediterranean,  with  three  line-of- 
battle  ships  and  five  frigates,  to  discover  the  aim  of  the  Toulon 
armament.  Napoleon  had,  however,  enforced  rigid  secrecy,  and 
the  British  admiral  had  to  confess  that  the  French  were  better 
than  the  British  at  concealing  their  plans.  Beyond  the  fact  that 
a  powerful  combined  force  was  collected  in  the  French  port  he 
could  learn  nothing.  On  the  20th  of  May  the  "  Vanguard  *'  was 
dismasted  in  a  gale.  Nelson  bore  the  chedc  in  a  highly  character- 
istic manner.  "I  ought  not,"  he  wrote,  "to  call  what  has 
happened  by  the  cold  name  of  accident;  but  I  believe  firmly 
that  it  was  the  Almighty's  goodness  to  check  my  consummate 
vanity."  The  "  Vanguard  "  was  saved  from  going  on  shore  by 
theseaman-likeskillof  Captain  Ball  of  the  "Alexander,"  against 
whom  Nelson  had  hitherto  had  a  prejudice,  but  for  whom 
he  had  henceforth  a  peculiar  regard.  The  "  Vanguard  *'  was 
refitted  by  the  exertions  of  her  own  crew  under  cover  of  the  little 
island  of  San  Pietri  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sardinia.  In  the 
meantime  the  frigates  attached  to  his  command  had  returned 
to  Gibraltar,  in  the  erroneous  belief  that  the  liners  would  be 
taken  there  to  make  good  the  damage  suffered  in  the  gale.  "  I 
thought  Hope  would  have  known  me  better,"  said  Nelson. 
On  the  30th  of  April  he  was  <^  Toulon  again,  only  to  find  that 
the  French  were  gone,  and  that  he  could  not  learn  whither  they 
were  steering.  Racked  by  anxiety  and  deprived  of  his  best 
means  of  obtaining  information  by  the  disappearance  of  bis 
frigates,  he  remain^  cruising  till  he  was  joined,  on  the  7th  of 
June,  by  Troubridge  with  ten  sail  of  the  line.  And  now  be  started 
on  his  fierce  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  seeking  him  in  the  dark,  for 
there  were  no  scouts  at  hand;  exasperated  at  being  left  without 
the  eyes  of  his  fleet;  half  maddened  at  the  thou^t  he  might, 
by  no  fault  of  his  own,  miss  the  renown  towards  which  his  pro- 
phetic imagination  had  seemed  to  guide  him;  knowing  that  St 
Vincent  would  be  blamed  for  choosing  so  young  an  admiral; 
but  resolved  to  follow  the  enemy  to  the  antipodes  if  necessary. 
From  the  coast  of  Sardinia  to  Naples,  from  Naples  to  Messina, 
from  Messina  to  Alexandria,  from  Alexandria,  where  be  found 
the  roadstead  empty,  back  to  Sicily,  and  then  when  at  last  a 
ray  of  light  came  to  him,  back  to  Alexandria — he  swept  the  central 
and  eastern  Mediterranean.  At  no  time  in  his  life  were 
the  noble  qualities  of  his  nature  displayed  more  entirely  free 
from  all  alloy.  He  was  an  embodied  flame  of  resolution,  and  as 
yet  he  showed  no  sign  of  the  vulgar  bluster  which  was  to  appear 
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later.  In  the  midst  of  bit  tiudetics  hit  kindness  of  heart  shone 
forth  withoat  a  trace  of  the  tendency  of  sentimental  gush  so 
irritatini^y  obvious  in  after  days.  Unlike  most  admirals  of  his 
time,  be  did  not  live  apart  from  his  captains,  but  saw  much  of 
them,  and  freely  divirwrd  his  plans  with  them.  He  had  his 
reward  in  their  devotion  and  perfect  comprehension  of  what 
he  wished  them  to  do.  At  the  same  time  he  acquired  an  absolute 
omfidence  in  the  efficiency  of  his  squadron,  the  magnificent 
force  vhich  had  been  formed  by  years  of  successful  war,  and  by 
the  careful  training  of  his  predecessors.  The  captains  were  the 
band  of  brothers  hie  himself  had  made  them. 

The  great  victory  of  the  xst  of  August -1798  (see  Nile,  Battle 
of)  brought  Nelson  yet  another  wound.  He  was  struck  on  the 
forehead  by  a  langridge  shot,  and  had  for  a  time  to  go  below. 
It  is  perhaps  to  be  lamented  in  the  interest  of  his  fame  that  the 
wound  was  not  severe  enough  to  compel  him  to  return  home. 
After  providing  for  the  blockade  of  what  remained  of  the  French 
fieet  in  Alexandria,  he  sailed  for  Naples,  and  arrived  there  on  the 
22nd  of  September.  There  was  no  rear-admiral  of  any  standing 
in  the  navy  who  could  not  have  done  what  remained  to  be  done 
in  the  Mediterranean,  under  the  supervision  of  St  Vincent,  as 
wdl  as  he.  For  him  Naples  was  a  pitfall.  There  awaited  him 
there  precisely  the  influences  to  folly  which  he  was  least  able  to 
resist.  He  loved  being  loved,  and  was  the  man  to  think  the  gift 
a  debt.  He  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for  praise.  With  those 
weakneases  of  character  which  caused  Lord  Minto,  who  yet 
never  ceased  to  regard  him  with  sincere  friendship,  to  say  that 
he  was  In  some  re^Mcts  a  *'  baby,"  he  was  disarmed  in  the 
presence  of  the  two  women  who  now  made  a  determined  attempt 
to  capture  him.  Emma  HamOton,  who  could  not  help  endeavour- 
ing to  conquer  every  man  she  met,  was  naturally  eager  to 
dominate  one  who  had  filled  Europe  with  his  fame.  Behind 
Eouna  was  the  queen  of  N«q>les,  Maria  Carolina,  a  woman  who 
bad  a  share  of  the  ability  of  her  mother  Maria  Theresa  without 
any  of  her  fine  moral  qualities.  Maria  Carolina  was  all  her  life 
trying  to  fight  the  power  of  revolutionary  France,  with  no  better 
resuurtes  than  were  afforded  her  by  the  insignificant  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  a  husband  who  was  the  embodiment  of  all  the 
faults  of  the  Italian  Bourbons.  She  had  made  use  of  the  English 
mintfter's  wife  as  an  instrument  of  political  intrigue,  and  now 
she  employed  her  to  manage  Nelson.  We  have  the  repeated 
asKrtiou  of  Nelson  himself  in  all  his  ample  correspondence 
from  September  1798  to  July  of  1800,  and  indeed  later,  to  prove 
that  be  was,  in  his  own  tell-tale  phrase,  persuaded  to  "Sicilyfy" 
his  CDOfldcnce — in  other  words  to  turn  his  squadron  into  an 
instrument  for  the  ambition,  the  revenge  and  the  fears  of  Maria 
Carolina,  the  "  Dear  Queen  "  of  his  letters  to  Emma  Hamilton. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  he  was  secretly  influenced  by  annoyance 
at  the  pedantry  of  the  British  government,  which  only  gave  him 
a  barony  for  the  splendid  victory  of  the  Nile,  on  the  ridioilous 
grmmd  that  no  higher  title  could  be  given  to  an  officer  who  was 
not  a  commander-in-chief.  All  doubt  as  to  the  character  of 
his  fdations  with  Lady  Hamilton  has  been  laid  at  rest  by  the 
Morrison  papers.  None  ought  ever  to  have  existed,  for,  if  Nelson 
did  not  love  this  woman  in  the  fullest  possible  sense  of  the  word, 
his  conduct  would  be  inexplicable  on  any  other  hypothesis  than 
that  be  was  an  imbecile.  He  allowed  her  to  waste  his  money, 
to  lead  him  about  "  like  a  bear,"  and  to  drag  him  into  gambling, 
which  he  naturally  hated.  For  her  sake  he  offended  old  friends, 
and  quarrelled  with  his  wife  in  circumstances  of  vulgar  brutality. 
That  he  believed  she  had  borne  him  a  child  can  no  longer  be 
dopoted,  and  he  carried  on  with  her  a  correspondence  under  the 
name  of  Thompson  which  was  apparently  meant  to  deceive 
her  bioband,  but  is  varied  by  grotesque  explosions  which  destroy 
the  illasion,  such  as  it  was. 

In  the  hands  of  these  two  women,  and  in  the  intoxication 
produced  on  him  by  flattery,  which  could  not  be  too  copious 
or  gross  for  bis  taste.  Nelson  speedily  became  a  Neapolitan 
royalist  of  far  greater  sincerity  than  was  to  be  found  among  the 
king's  subjects  except  in  the  ranks  of  the  Lazzaroni.  He 
gratified  the  headlong  queen  by  egging  her  torpid  husband  into 
on  exceedingly  foolish  attack  on  the  French  garrisons  then 


occupying  the  ao-caDcd  Roman  republic.  The  collapse  of  the 
Neapolitan  forces  was  instant  and  ignominious.  The*  court 
fled  to  Palermo  in  December,  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
squadron.  At  Palermo  Nelson  remained  directing  the  operations 
of  the  ships  engaged  in  btockading  Malta,  then  held  by  the 
garrison  placed  in  it  by  Napoleon  when  he  took  it  on  his  way 
to  Egypt,  and  sinking  continually  deeper  into  his  slavery  to 
Lady  Hamilton,  till  the  spring  of  the  following  year.  He  was 
then  aroused  by  a  double  call.  A  royalist  army  led  by  the 
king's  vicar-general,  Fabrizio  Ruffo  (7.V.),  had  succeeded  in 
recovering  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  from  the 
government  set  up  by  the  French,  and  called,  in  the  pedantic 
style  of  the  revolutionary  epoch,  the  Parthenopean  republic. 
A  French  fleet  commanded  by  Admiral  Bruix  enteral  the 
Mediterranean.  News  of  the  appearance  of  Bruix  reached 
Nelson  just  as  be  was  about  to  sail  for  Naples  with  the  heir 
apparent  to  co-operate  with  Ruffo  and  his  **  Christian  Army." 
He  immediately  took  steps  to  concentrate  his  ships,  which  had 
been  reinforced  by  a  small  Portuguese  squadron,  at  Maritlimo 
on  the  western  coast  of  Sicily,  where  he  would  be  conveniently 
placed  to  meet  the  French,  if  they  came,  or  to  unite  with  the 
ships  of  Lord  St  Vincent.  He  was,  however,  half  distraught 
between  his  sense  of  what  was  required  'by  his  duty  to  his  own 
service  and  the  obligations  he  had  assumed  towards  the  sove- 
reigns of  Naples.  In  the  end  he  resolved  to  sail  for  Naples,  this 
time  without  the  crown  prince,  in  order  to  carry  out  a  mission 
entrusted  to  him  by  the  king. 

The  story  of  Nelison's  visit  to  Naples  In  the  June  of  1799  will 
probably  remain  a  subject  for  perpetual  discussion.  His  reputa- 
tion for  humanity  and  probity  is  considered  to  depend  on  the 
view  we  take  of  his  actions  there  and  at  this  period.  It  is  true 
that  the  relative  importance  of  these  episodes  has  been  much 
diminished  by  the  publication  of  the  Morrison  Papers,  and 
that  it  has  at  all  times  been  exaggerated.  From  the  Morrison 
Papers  we  know  that,  when  his  passions  were  concerned,  he 
was  not  incapable  of  stratagems  to  deceive  his  old  friend  Sir 
William  Hamilton.  It  is  the  less  incredible  that  he  should  have 
been  willing  to  use  deceit  against  persons  whom  he  hated  so 
fiercely  as  he  did  the  Neapolitan  Jacobins,  in  his  double  quality 
of  English  Tory  and  Neapolitan  Royalist.  But  s^Mrt  from  his 
laxijy  in  the  course  of  a  double  adultery,  his  letters,  written  to 
many  different  people  during  his  stay  on  the  coasts  of  Naples, 
contain  more  than  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  utterly 
unhinged  by  excitement,  and  was  unable  to  estimate  the  real 
character  of  many  of  his  own  words  and  deeds.  He  considered 
himself  as  owing  an  equal  allegiance  to  Ferdinand  of  Naples 
and  to  his  own  sovereign.  His  feelings  towards  the  Jacobin 
subjects  of  his  Italian  king  are  expressed  in  terms  which  bear 
a  remarkable  likeness  to  the  rhetoric  of  the  Jacobins  of  France 
when  they  were  most  vigorously  engaged  in  ridding  their  country 
of  aristocrats.  To  Troubridge  he  writes:  "Send  me  word 
some  proper  heads  are  taken  off,  this  alone  will  comfort  me." 
To  St  Vincent  he  reports  that  **  Our  friend  Troubridge  had  a 
present  made  him  the  other  day  of  the  head  of  a  Jacobin,  and 
makes  an  apology  to  me,  the  weather  being  very  hot,  for  not 
sending  it  here."  Some  allowance  may  be  made  for  a  rude  taste 
in  jocularity,  but  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  scream  of  fury 
in  Nelson's  letters,  imitated  from  the  style  of  Lady  Hamilton, 
who  in  these  things  was  the  sycophant  of  the  queen.  A  man 
who  allowed  his  thoughts  to  dwell  in  an  atmosphere  of  hysterical 
ferocity,  and  was  above  all  a  man  of  action,  was  well  on  the  way 
to  interpret  his  words  into  deeds.  It  was  while  he  was  in  this 
heated  state  that  he  was  sent  to  preside  over  the  fall  of  the 
Parthenopean  republic  at  the  end  of  June  1799. 

King  Ferdinand  bad  not  been  unwilling  to  offer  terms  to 
those  of  his  subjects  who  had  joined  with  the  French  to  establish 
the  republic,  so  long  as  he  was  under  the  influence  of  fear. 
But  when  the  French  had  been  defeated  in  northern  Italy 
and  had  left  the  Republicans  to  their  own  resources,  he  became 
more  anxious  to  make  an  example.  In  the  early  parts  of  June 
he  heard  that  Ruffo  was  inclined  to  clemency,  and  grew  very 
eager  to  prevent  any  such  mistake     No  more  effectual  way  of 
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enforcing  rigour  could  be  imagined  than  to  put  the  control 
of  events  entirely  in  the  bands  of  Nelson,  whose  sentiments  were 
well  known,  who  was  notoriously  under  the  influence  of  Emma 
Hamilton,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  queen,  and  who,  as  a  stranger, 
would  have  no  family  or  social  attachments  with  the  republicans, 
no  changes  of  fortune  nor  future  revenges  to  fear.  That  he  asked 
Nelson  to  go  to  Naples,  giving  him  large  powers,  may  be  con- 
sidered certain.  A  commission  in  the  fuU  sense  he  could  not 
give  without  the  consent  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  that 
was  not  even  asked  for.  But  Nelson  had  general  instructions 
from  home  to  support  the  Neapolitan  government,  and  though 
this  only  meant,  and  could  only  mean,  as  an  ally  and  against  the 
common  enemy,  he  understood  it  in  a  much  wider  sense,  while 
he  considered  himself  as  being  bound  to  Ferdinand  in  the  relation 
of  subject  to  sovereign  by  the  grant  of  the  duchy  of  Bronl6  in 
Sicily,  which  he  had  just  received.  He  therefore  sailed  to 
Naples  resolved  to  act  in  the  double  capacity  of  English  and 
Ne^x>litan  admiral,  of  English  opponent  of  the  Jacobins, 
and  of  Neapolitan  royalist.  The  general  catise  of  Europe  and 
the  particular  revenge  of  the  king  and  queen  were  of  equal 
importance  to  him.  When  he  entered  the  Bay  of  Naples  on  the 
24th  of  June  he  found  that  a  capitulation  had  been  agreed  upon 
some  thirty-six  hours  earlier,,  between  Ruffo,  acting  as  vicar- 
general,  with  the  consent  of  Captain  Foote  (i 767-1833)  of  the 
*'  Seahorse,"  the  senior  British  naval  officer  present,  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Neapolitan  republicans  on  the  other.  The 
republicans  had  been  reduced  to  the  possession  of  the  castles  of 
Uovo  and  Nuovo,  and  had  been  glad  to  secure  terms  which 
allowed  them  to  go  into  exile  in  France.  Nelson  denounced  an 
arrangement  which  would  have  precluded  all  cutting  off  of 
heads  as  "  infamous."  He  ordered  the  white  flag  to  be  hauled 
down  on  the  '*  Seahorse,"  and  told  Ruffo  that  he  would  not 
allow  the  capitulation  to  be  carried  out.  The  same  warning 
was  given  to  the  republicans  in  the  forts.  There  is  a  question 
whether  the  capitulation  had  been  in  part  already  carried  into 
effect.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who,  together  with  his  wife,  had 
accompanied  Nelson  from  PaJermo,  asserts  that  it  had,  in  an 
official  despatch  to  Lord  Grenville  dated  on  the  14th  July. 
But  this  letter,  written  only  a  fortnight  after  the  transaction, 
contains  many  inaccuracies,  and  can  be  held  to  prove  only  that 
Hamilton  would  have  seen  nothing  discreditable  in  violating 
a  capitulation,  or  that  he  was  in  his  dotage,  and  did  not  know 
what  he  was  doing.  Ruffo  refused  to  be  a  party  to  a  breach  of 
faith.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  25th  he  had  an  interview  with 
Nelson  on  board  the  flagship  the  "Foudroyant,"  which  was  con- 
ducted through  the  Hamiltons  and  was  of  a  very  heated  character. 
Next  morning,  as  Ruffo  showed  a  determination  to  stand  aside 
and  throw  on  Nelson  the  responsibility  of  provoking  a  renewal 
of  hostilities,  messages  were  sent  to  him  both  by  the  admiral 
and  by  Hamilton  that  there  would  be  no  interference  with  the 
"armistice."  This  assurance  put  a  stop  to  the  dispute  between 
them.  The  republicans  came  out  of  the  forts  and  were  trans- 
ferred to  feluccas  under  the  guard  of  British  marines,  where  they 
were  kept  till  the  king's  pleasure  was  known.  As  a  matter  of 
course  it  was  that  they  should  be  mostly  hanged  or  shot.  Whether 
Nelson  meant  to  deceive  Ruffo  into  thinking  that  he  had  accepted 
the  capitulation  when  he  named  the  armistice, — whether  the 
vicar-general  was  deceived,  and  then  misled  the  garrisons  in  good 
faith — or  whether  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  capitulation 
was  not  included,  and  took  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by 
these  two  English  gentlemen  to  deceive  his  own  countrymen, 
are  points  much  discussed.  The  republicans  in  the  forts  did  claim 
that  they  were  covered  by  the  capitulation,  and  that  it  had  been 
violated.  It  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  way  the  service  of  King 
George  was  forwarded  by  Nelson's  zeal  for  King  Ferdinand. 
Such  discredit  as  fell  on  him  would  have  been  avoided  if  he  had 
kept  to  his  duty  as  British  admiral,  and  had  not  thought  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  prove  himself  a  good  Neapolitan  royalist. 
On  the  29th  of  June  Francesco  Caracciolo  (9.7.),  a  Neapolitan 
naval  officer  who  had  joined  the  republicans,  was  brought  to 
Nelson  as  a  prisoner.  Out  of  his  desire  to  make  an  example 
of  a  proper  bead,  and  in  the  full  knowledge  that  Caracciolo's 


death  would  be  pleasing  to  the  queen,  Nelson,  in  virtue,  seemin^y, 
of  his  supposed  commission  as  Neapolitan  admiral  (which  he 
did  not  possess),  ordered  a  court  martial  of  Italian  officers  to  sit, 
on  an  English  ship,  to  try  the  prisoner.  The  court  could  only 
find  him  guilty,  and  Caracciolo  was  hanged.  The  sentence  was 
just,  but  the  procedure  was  indecent,  and  Nelson's  intervention 
cannot  be  justified. 

At  this  period  of  his  life  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  represent 
Nelson's  actions  in  a  favourable  light.  In  July  he  disobeyed  the 
order  of  Lord  Keith  to  send  some  of  his  ships  to  Minorca,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  needed  for  the  defence  of  Naples. 
The  influence  of  the  queen,  exercised  through  Emma  Hamilton 
was  partly  responsible  for  his  wilfulness,  but  a  great  deal  must 
be  put  down  to  his  annoyance  at  finding  that  Keith,  and  iiot  he 
himself,  was  to  succeed  St  Vincent  as  commander-in-chief  in 
the  Mediterranean.  After  the  victory  of  the  Nile  he  became, 
in  fact,  incapable  of  acting  as  a  subordinate.  Until  he  left  for 
home  in  June  1800,  except  during  the  short  interval  when  be 
acted  as  commander-in-chief  in  the  absence  of  Keith,  he  was 
captious,  querulous  and  avoided  leaving  Palermo  as  much  as  be 
could,  and  far  more  than  he  ought.  When  forced  out  he  made 
his  health  an  excuse  for  going  back.  He  began  a  quarrel  with 
Troubridge  which  ripened  into  complete  estrangement.  He 
wearied  out  his  friends  at  the  Admiralty,  and  finally  extorted 
leave  to  return.  As  Keith  would  not  allow  him  to  take  a  h'ne 
of  battleship  for  his  journey  home  with  the  Hamiltons,  and 
indeed  said  plainly  that  Lady  Hamilton  had  commanded  the 
Mediterranean  station  long  enough,  he  returned  across  Europe 
with  his  friends.  Accounts  of  the  figure  they  cut,  and  the 
sensation  they  created  at  Vienna  and  at  Dresden,  can  be  found 
in  the  Minto  correspondence,  and  in  the  reminiscences  of  Mrs 
St  George,  afterwards  Mrs  Trench  (1768-1827).  He  reached 
home  in  November. 

In  England  he  was  received  with  the  utmost  popular  en- 
thusiasm, but  with  coldness  by  the  king,  the  Admiralty,  and  by 
the  great  official  and  social  world.  His  erratic  and  self-willed 
conduct  towards  Lord  Keith  sufficiently  explains  the  distrust 
shown  by  My  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  Their  uneasiness  was  not 
diminished  by  their  knowledge  that  his  renown  made  it  quite 
impossible  to  lay  him  aside  at  a  crisis.  The  king,  a  man  of  strict 
domestic  habits  and  strong  religious  convictions,  was  un- 
doubtedly offended  by  the  scandals  of  Nelson's  life  at  Naples,  and 
hi-  cannot  but  have  been  displeased  by  the  admiral's  openly 
avowed  readiness  to  devote  himself  to  King  Ferdinand.  En^ish 
society  as  represented  by  the  First  Lord,  Lord  Spencer,  and  his 
wife,  may  not  have  shared  the  moral  indignation  of  the  pious 
king;  but  their  taste  was  offended,  and  so  was  their  self-respect, 
when  Nelson  insisted  on  forcing  Lady  Hamilton  on  them,  and 
would  go  nowhere  where  she  was  not  received.  When  it  was 
discovered  that  he  insisted  on  making  his  wife  live  in  the  same 
house  as  his  mistress,  he  was  considered  to  have  infringed  the 
accepted  standard  of  good  manners.  After  enduring  insult  at 
once  cruel  and  cowardly,  to  the  verge  of  poorness  of  spirit. 
Lady  Nelson  rebelled.  A  complete  separation  took  place,  and 
husband  and  wife  never  met  again. 

On  the  1st  of  January  1801  Nelson  became  vice-admiral  by 
seniority.  The  alliance  of  the  Northern  powers  of  which  the  Tsar 
Paul  was  the  inspiring  spirit,  made  it  necessary  for  the  British 
government  to  take  vigorous  measures  in  its  own  defence.  A 
fleet  had  to  be  sent  on  a  very  difficult  and  dangerous  mission 
to  the  Baltic.  The  Admiralty  would  have  been  unpardonable, 
and  would  not  have  been  excused  by  public  opinion  if,  when  it 
had  at  its  disposal  such  an  admirable  weapon  as  the  conqueror 
of  the  Nile,  it  had  failed  to  employ  him.  Nelson  was  chosen  to 
go  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  unfortunately,  it  was  thought  proper 
to  put  him  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker  (g.v.)  an 
officer  of  no  experience,  and,  as  the  Admiralty  ought  to  bavr 
known,  of  commonplace,  not  to  say  indolent,  character.  Nclsoo 
bore  the  subordination  with  many  bitter  complaints,  but  on  the 
whole  with  patience  and  tact.  Sir  Hyde  Parker  began  by 
keeping  his  formidable  second  in  command  at  arm's  length, 
but  Nelson  handled  him  with  considerable  diplomacy.    Knowing 
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his  superior  to  be  fond  of  good  living  he  caused  a  turbot  to  be 
caught  for  him  on  the  Dodger  Bank,  and  sent  it  to  him  with 
a  compJimentaiy  message.  Sir  Hyde  was  not  insensible  to  the 
attention,  and  thawed  notaUy.  We  have  the  good  fortune  to 
possess  the  notes  taken  during  the  campaign  by  Colonel  Stewart 
(1774-1837),  a  militacy  officer  who  did  duty  with  Nelson  as  a 
marine.  Colonel  Stewart  has  put  on  record  many  stories  of 
Nelson  which  have  a  high  biographical  value.  He  saw  the  hero 
when  his  character  was  d»played  in  all  its  strength  and  its  weak- 
ness. Nelson  was  at  once  burning  for  honour,  ardently  desirous 
to  serve  his  country  at  a  great  crisis,  and  yet  longing  for  rest  and 
for  the  company  of  Emma  Hamilton.  His  passion  had,  if  possible, 
been  increased  by  the  birth  of  the  child  Horatia,  whom  he 
believed  to  be  his  own,  and  his  jealousy  was  excited  by  fears  that 
Emma,  would  become  an  object  of  attention  to  the  prince  of 
Wales  (afterwards  George  IV.).  His  health,  as  Colonel  Stewart 
justly  observed,  was  always  affected  by  anxiety,  and  during  the 
Baltic  cainpaign  he  complained  incessantly  of  his  sufferings. 
Nervous  irritation  provoked  him  into  odd  explosions  of  excite- 
ment, as  when,  for  instance,  he  suddenly  interiered  with  the  work- 
ing of  his  flagship  while  the  officer  of  the  watch  was  tacking 
her  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  and  so  threw  her  into  disorder. 
When  he  saw  the  consequences  of  his  untimely  intrusion  he 
sharply  appealed  to  the  officer  to  tell  him  what  was  to  be  done 
next,  and  when  the  embarrassed  lieutenant  hesitated  to  reply, 
burst  out  with,  "  If  you  do  not  know,  I  am  sure  I  don't,"  and 
then  went  into  his  cabin.  His  subordinates  learnt  to  take  these 
manifestations  as  matters  of 'course,  knowing  that  they  were 
wholly  without  malignity.  To  them  he  was  sdways  kind,  even 
when  they  were  at  fault,  taking,  as  his  own  phrase  has  it^  a 
penknife  where  Lord  St  Vincent  would  have  taken  a  hatchet. 
Cotond  Stewart  tells  how  he  was  wont  to  invite  the  midshipmen 
of  the  middle  watch  to  breakfast,  and  romp  with  them  as  if 
he  had  been  the  youngest  of  the  party.  The  playfiilness  of  his 
nature  came  out,  in  combination  with  his  heroism,  when  he 
adorned  his  refusal  to  obey  Sir  Hyde'3  weak  signal  of  recall  in  the 
middle  of  the  battle,  wMch  would  have  been  disastrous  if  it  had 
been  acted  on,  by  putting  his  telescope  to  his  blind  eye  and 
declaring  that  he  could  not  see  the  order  to  retire.  At  such 
moments  aU  could  see  his  agitation;  but,  as  the  surgeon  of  the 
**  Eleplumt,"  which  bore  his  dag  at  Copenhagen,  says,  they  could 
also  see  that  "  it  was  not  the  agitation  of  indecision,  but  of 
ardent  animated  patriotism  panting  for  glory."  When  Sir  Hyde 
Parker  was  recalled  in  May,  Nelson  assumed  the  command  in 
the  Baltic;  but  the  dissolution  of  the  Northern  Confederation 
left  him  little  to  do.  His  health  really  suffered  in  the  cold  air 
of  high  latitudes,  and  in  June  he  obtained  leave  to  come  home. 
His  lervkes  were  grudgingly  recognized  by  the  title  of  viscotmt. 
During  the  brief  interval  before  the  peace  he  was  put  in  command 
of  a  flotilla  to  combat  Napoleon's  futile  threat  of  invasion. 
In  the  hope  of  quieting  public  anxiety  rather  than  in  any  serious 
expectatioa  of  success,  an  attack  was  made  on  a  French  flotilla 
stxon^y  protected  by  its  position,  at  Boulogne,  which  was 
disastrously  repulsed.  Nelson  was  not  in  command  on  the  spot, 
and  if  he  bad  been  would  in  all  probability  have  renewed  his 
nperience  at  Santa  Crua.  He  could  not  do  the  impossible  more 
than  other  men.      He  was  only  more  ready  to  try. 

WhOe  the  brief  peace  made  at  Amiens  lasted,  he  remained  on 
shore.  His  home  was  with  the  Hamiltons  in  the  strange  house- 
hold in  which  Sir  William  showed  that  his  x8th-century  training 
had  tauc^t  him  to  accept  a  domestic  division  with  a  good  grace, 
and  bad  not  left  him  too  squeamish  to  profit  by  the  peomiary 
advantages  which  may  attend  the  relation  of  complacent 
basbaad.  His  death  on  the  6th  of  April  1803  made  no  change 
in  the  life  of  the  admiraL  He  lived  almost  wholly  at  Merton, 
where  be  had  purchased  a  unall  house,  which  Emma  filled  with 
memorials  of  his  glory  and  of  her  now  passing  beauty.  She  fed 
him  ptofnady  with  the  flattery  which  he,  in  Lord  Minto's  words, 
swaBowed  as  a  child  does  pap;  and  she  was  in  turn  adored  by 
him,  and  treated  with  profound  deference  by  his  family,  with 
the  exception  of  his  father. 

Wbea  the  amlntion  of  Napoleon  made  it  impossible  to  keep 


up  the  fiction  of  peace,  Nelson  was  at  once  called  from  retirement, 
and  thb  time  there  could  be  no  question  of  putting  him  under 
the  authority  of  any  other  admiral.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
Mediterranean  command,  and  hoisted  his  flag  in  May  1803. 
Between  this  date  and  his  death  in  the  hour  of  full  triumph  on 
the  2ist  of  October  1805,  he  was  in  the  centre  and  was  one  of 
the  controlling  spirits  of  the  vast  military  and  naval  drama 
which  after  filling  for  more  than  two  years  the  immense  stage 
bounded  by  Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  found  its  doung  scene 
in  Trafalgar  Bay  (see  Tratalgar).  In  spite  of  the  anxieties 
of  an  arduous  command  Ndson  was  serene  and  at  his  best  in  this 
last  period  of  his  life.  Once  only  did  the  ill-advised  boasting 
of  Latouche  Treville  provoke  him  into  a  scolding  mood.  The 
French  officer  spoke  of  him  as  having  fled  bdore  his  French 
ships,  and  the  vaunt,  which  had  no  better  foundation  than  that 
Nelson  had  retired  before  superior  numbers  when  leconuoitring, 
exasperated  him  into  threatening  to  make  the  Frenchman  eat 
his  letter  if  ever  they  met.  Nelson  could  boast,  but  his  loudest 
words  are  not  ridiculously  out  of  proportion  to  his  deeds. 

The  last  hours  at  Trafalgar  will  never  be  forgotten  by  English- 
men. There  is  no  figure  in  English  history  at  once  so  magnificent 
in  battle,  and  so  penetrating  in  its  appeal  to  the  emotions,  as 
was  Nelson  on  that  last  day  when  under  his  leadership  the  fleet 
annihilated  the  last  lingering  fear  that  Napoleon  would  ever 
carry  his  desohiting  arms  into  the  British  Islands.  It  matters 
little  that  the  woman  of  whom  he  thought  to  the  last  was  utterly 
unworthy  of  him,  had  pertiaps  never  rendered  the  services  he 
supposed  her  to  have  done  for  thdr  country,  and  was  about  to  dis- 
honour his  memoiy  by  mercenary  unmorality.  He  must  be  worae 
than  censorious  who  can  think  unmoved  df  Nelson  kneeling  in 
prayer  by  his  cabin  table  as  the  "  Victory  "  rolled  slowly  down 
on  the  enemy  on  the  aist  of  October,  appealing  to  God  for  help, 
and  writing  the  codicil  in  which  he  Idft  hb  mistress  and  his  child 
to  the  gratitude  of  his  country. 

It  is  said  that  his  famous  signal  was  to  have  been  worded 
*'  Nelson  confides  that  every  man  will  do  his  duty,"  and  that 
his  own  name  was  rq)laced  by  that  of  England  on  Uie  suggestion 
of  one  of  his  officen.  The  use  of  his  name  as  an  inspiration  and 
an  appeal  would  have  been  perfectly  consistent  with  his  tone 
at  all  times,  but  he  agreed  to  the  dteration  with  the  indifference 
of  a  man  to  whom  sdf  and  country  were  one  at  that  hour. 
"  Expects "  replaced  "  confides  that "  because  the  signal 
lieutenant  Pascoe  pdnted  out  to  him  that  the  verb  origuially 
chosen  must  be  spelt  out  letter  by  letter  in  a  long  string  <rf 
flags.  He  parted  with  Captain  Blackwood  of  the  "  Eurydus  " 
with  a  prophecy  of  his  approaching  fate.  The  dght  of  Colling- 
wood,  the  friend  of  his  youth,  lei^ng  the  lee  line  into  action 
in  the  "  Royd  Soverdgn  "  drew  from  him  a  cry  of  admiration 
at  the  noble  example  his  comrade  was  showing,  l^en  the 
"  Victory  "  had  passed  astern  of  the  French  "  Bucentaure," 
and  was  engaged  with  her  and  the  "  Redoubtable,"  he  walked 
up  and  down  the  quarter  deck  of  his  flagship  by  the  side  of  his 
flag-captdn,  T.  M.  Hardy,  with  the  brisk  short  step  customary 
with  him.  As  they  turned,  a  musket  shot  from  the  top  of  the 
"  Redoubtable  "  struck  him  on  the  upper  breast,  and,  plunging 
down,  broke  the  spine.  "  They  have  done  for  me  at  last! " 
were  the  words  in  which  he  acknowledged  the  fatd  stroke.  He 
lingered  for  a  very  few  hours  of  angiiish  in  the  fetid  cockpit  of 
the  '*  Victory,"  amid  the  horrors  of  darkness  relieved  only  by  the 
dim  light  of  lanterns,  and  surrounded  by  men  groaning,  or 
raving  with  unbearable  pdn.  The  shock  of  the  broadddes  made 
the  whde  frame  of  the  "  Victory  "  tremble,  and  extorted  a 
moan  from  the  dying  admird.  When  Captdn  Hardy  came  down 
to  rqx>rt  the  progress  of  the  battle,  his  inherent  love  for  full 
triumph  drew  from  him  the  declaration  that  less  than  twenty 
prizes  would  not  satisfy  him.  He  dung  to  his  authority  to  the 
end.  The  suggestion  that  CoUingwood  would  have  to  dedde 
on  the  course  to  be  taken  was  answered  with  the  eager  ddm, 
"  Not  while  I  live. "  But  the  last  recorded  words  were  of 
affection  and  of  duty.  He  begged  Hardy  for  a  kiss,  and  he 
ended  with  the  pioud  and  yet  humble  ddm,  "  I  have  done  my 
duty,  thank  Cod  for  that." 
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HU  body  wu  breaght  hooM  In  Mi  tUgaUp  and  bid  to  rai' 
is  St  Paul').  He  it  cominciBaniHl  in  London  by  ihe  monu- 
menl  En  Tnfalgar  Square,  completed  in  iS^o  with  a  coloual 
■talue  by  E.  H.  Baily,  and  niitwmded  by  Landscer'i  bninie 
lions,  added  in  1S67. 

In  atimaling  the  chincter  of  Nelion,  and  bit  uhievenientt, 
there  are  Mine  elementj  arhich  must  be  allowed  for  coon  lulty 
than  hai  alarayt  been  the  caw.  He  vii,  to  begin  with,  the 
least  English  of  gieal  Englishmen.  He  bad  tbc  eidubilily,  the 
vanity,  the  desiie  lot  tpprobation  without  much  delicacy  at 
to  the  quBitef  from  which  it  came,  which  the  average  Ung- 
lishnai  ol  Nelson'i  time,  his  judgment  obscured  by  ihe  eHecia 
of  cenmnes  of  radaJ  rivalry  culminating  in  the  Napoleonic 

is  vanity  there  ii  the  capacity  for  spite  and  envy.  Nor  woa 
Nebon  altogether  free  from  these  unpleasant  faults.  But  in 
the  main  his  desire  to  be  liked  cgmbioed  mtb  a  natural  lundiias 
of  dispcaition  10  make  him  appeal  (raokly  to  the  goodwill 
of  tbOK  about  him.  He  won  to  a  very  great  ertent  the  affec- 
tiOD  he  valued,  and  that  from  men  so  widely  diSerenI  in  char, 
acter  as  Lord  Minto  and  the  simple-hearted  seamen  among 
whom  he  passed  Ihe  best  part  ol  Us  lile.    He  could 
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Nelson  had  no  children  by  his  wife.  His  daughter  Horaiia, 
by  Lady  Hamilton,  became  the  wile  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Ward, 
and  died  in  18S1,  In  November  iSoj,  in  recognition  of  Nelson's 
great  services  to  his  country,  his  brother  William  Ci757-iSj5) 
was  created  Earl  NelioD  ol  Trafalgar,  an  annuity  of  £jooo  being 
atuched  to  the  title.  When  William  died  without  sons  In 
February  iSjj  his  ouly  daughter  Charlotte  Maty  (i78r-iS;3), 
wife  of  Samuel  Hood,  ind  Baron  Biidpon  [i7gS-tg6S],  became 
duchess  of  Brontj,  while,  according  to  the  remainder,  his  English 
litlei  passed  to  his  nephew  Thomas  Bolton  (17S6-1BJJ),  who 
became  ind  Earl  Nelson.  Bolton,  who  took  the  name  of  Nelson, 
was  succeeded  al  jrd  Earl  Nelson  in  November  18^5  by  his 
son  Horatio  (b.  1813).  The  duchy  of  BiOntt  was  in  1910  held 
by  Baronets  Bridport't  grandson,  Arthur  Wellington  Nelson 
Hood,  :Dd  Vitcoant  Biidport  (b.  iSsg). 

AlrrHoamEl.— Veiy  much  has  been  written  about  Nelson.  A 
brge  part  of  the  total  man  eoniiits  of  hasty  work  done  to  meet  an 
tminediaH  demand,  or  of  npRltLon  not  juiti&ed  by  the  critical 
'-     ■-    -  — [rar>;akillot'-  —        -    "-- 


divided  in 


ttudcnts  who  leU  with  onginalpowe 
iBHght.  Under  the  heading  oTorigi 
*-■•—  ■—  '"t*  Diipalctia  and  Ltlicr: 


id  th( 


udgewi 


nowledgeand 

,  ...2  fint  place  i« 

>/  Via-Aimint  Laid  Yitcntl 
i(7vDli.,iB44->Mfi)'  Nicolas 
Icom  all  IniHworihy  fouTCn.  Thus  he  includei  Sir  Edward  Betry'i 
Attaiiu  eftiuBtalt  t/ilu  N>ii,  Colonel  Stewart's  HMt  n  Uu  Cepn- 


JVehn.wilh 


iHin  Caatpaiga.  Dt  Bealey's  Mamlnr  of  HdumU  Ittt  Hnn.  and 

what hcsaidycartaftcr Ibeeventt be wasspealtingol.  Tbesiudeat 
of  Nelson's  lile  should  make  it  a  rule  10  eidiauu  ffitolas  beloie  coo- 
sultingany  olhei  authority.  A  colleciion  o(  Lmm/mm  ndimU 
Emmo  HamiUam  was  published  under  her  direction  in  1814.  but  it  is 
subject  to  much  taipicion.  A  ficat  mass  of  eorreipandcncc  el  the 
HamiltOBS  and  much  MS,  nlalliu  to  Nelien  came  into  the  hands  of 
Dr  Fetligrew,  and  passed  Into  the  possession  of  Mr  A.  Monisoo. 
from  whose  collectloB  ihcy  were  Iransfcned  to  Ihe  Briiiih  Museum. 
A  catalogue,  in  which  Ihe  text  is  given,  was  privately  printed  and 
can  be  consulted  In  Ihe  museum.  Isolated  Iclters  have  appearrd 
Irom  time  to  lime.   Between  Febniaiy  and  April  1B9S  some  valuable 

known,  tod  the  correct  Icit  of  pans  of  his  i£ary.  appeared  in  the 
estinct  weekly,  LiUralHrt.  Amoar  the  lives  of  Nelson's  contem- 
poraries. J,  S.  Tucker's  Earl  ^.£1  Pfa.Ml(iSU).  Ross's  ^ ■■■ares. 
Lady  Bourchter's  CainntUn  and  ihe  liOtrt  af  Sir  William  Unit 
throw  light  on  particular  pirinIL  The  Hdwuian  Jtnwiniieencci  o( 
Pamns  give  an  inleresling  iHCIuie  of  Ihe  admiral  as  he  appeared 
to  an  observant  boy.  Theobservationaof  olderandm«einteili«nI 
wiinesset  will  be  found  in  Thi  Diariei  aii  Corrtspcndcna  of  Cb>,ii 
Kou.  in  ni  Lijt  end  UUpt  of  Ou  Fira  Earl  of  Ui'U  and  in  a 


SSI    Ufi  mb^^oa  Clarkeand  Mc'a" 
have  been  supcnrdcd  by  Captain  Mahan  il 

nd  colreclions  in  iSgg.     The  much-c 

ea    wilh  ihe  appcacanee  ol  Ciplain  Foot!' 
ns       n  the  iranaclion  publLstid  in  .Si-^- 


"Tifaaif. 
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rty  has  been  revived  In  England  by  Mr  F-  i'-  Dadham 

ol  Nitpla  {1900).  aod  baa  provoked  i\^i:  pL^tilicaiion 

of  Ihe  documents  by  the  Navy  BccQid  ;..ciety,  in 

eir  publlcMlont.  under  the  lille  AV/i, ..  anJ  Uu 

oWnj  (1003V    Mr  t".  JealTresoo's  two  -..rSi  Lady 

H  crd  Kelmn  (tsa9)  and  the  Qnini    af    .\atla    and 

Lr  f^).  ore  bssed  on   the  papers  coLIc'lvI  by    Mr 

M  alw  T.  Ntlun.  anrBiatual  aitlo'y  sj  u.t  fltlioit 

HELSOH,  RDBBHT  (itis^'tTij],  English  phOanthratust  and 
religious  writer,  son  of  John  Nelson,  a  London  meithant,  was 
bom  on  the  iind  of  June  i6j$,  and  was  educated  as  the  private 
pupil  of  George  Bull,  afterwards  bishop  of  St  David's.  Having 
inherited  a  considerable  loHune  from  bis  father,  be  follond 
no  profession.  About  lAflo  be  vent  abroad  and  spent  miich 
time  on  tbe  continent  of  Europe  till  i6gi,  when  be  settled  al 
Biackhetlh.  For  many  yean  he  was  an  blimate  taoA  and 
correspondent  of  Archbishop  TiUotson,  though  not  in  agreemcDt 
with  his  views;  and  he  was  also  on  terms  of  friendship  wiih 
the  astronomer  Halley  and  other  men  of  sdence.  Nelian't 
sympathies  were  wilh  llie  Jacobites;  and  eflet  his  retura  to 
England  he  associated  himself  with  (he  nonjurors,  under  whoK 
influence  he  produced  several  ol  bis  writings  on  religious  subjects. 
He  was  an  active  supporter  of  the  Sodety  lor  Promoling  Cbrisiiaa 
Knowledge,  the  Sodety  for  the  Propagation  (rf  the  Gospel. 
and  similar  assodatinns,  and  he  used  his  infTueDce  largely  in 
the  establishment  of  charily  schools  and  the  building  of  churches 
in  London.  In  1687  he  had  published  a  conlrovenial  work 
against  transubstantiation.  and  in  1704  appeared  his  CowtpoMiom 
for  Iki  Falitalt  End  FttU  of  Oii  Clnrck  0/  Eaifaiuf.  which 
obtained  a  remarkable  popularity  lasting  till  Ihe  middle  o(  tbe 
iqih  century.  Within  five  years  of  its  publication  ten  tbouaukd 
copies  of  (he  Compaitiim  were  primed,  and  thiity-sii  editiona 
appeared  in  a  hundred  and  twenty  years.  After  the  deuh  ol 
Bi^p  Bull  in  1710  Nelson  wrote  hit  biography,  which  wu 
published  three  yean  later;  and  he  was  aho  the  luitior  of  maiiy 
other  devotloniJ  tnd  conCrovenitl  works.    He  died  ia  Januu; 
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ins,  b  vUdi  ytat  wu  pablblied  hit  AUrai  la  fatt 
Qa^y  anJ  Bilati.  amUintnc  KMBCKioiu  lot  tbe  aublUhracnt 
of  ipaiii  bcnpitali,  tcfaoob  and  tbeologial  college*,  mi 
bii   imipcMali   being  ^erwud«  cvried   into   effecL     NdioD 
muricil  ■  KoTDta  Calbolic,  Luly  Tlicapluli  Lucjr,  diujbl 

1  of  Bcrkeky,  uid  Kidow  of  Sir  Kiagiirill  Lucy  of 

•  F,  Sccnun.  tfnwi'ri  nflii  lift  and  Timii  nf  HuPinu 
■  (l8fio);  Tbomu  fiireh.  Ufi  if  TillMm  (Ind  (d., 
uLuhbuiy,  Hiattyofllu  Nnjimn  (ISu). 

of  Keewitin  dtttrict,  Cuuda,  ditchuglng 
n  ol  Lake  Wnaiptg  in  >  nocth-eaiteily  diitclioa  inco 
Hixbon  Bay.  It  dnlni  an  area  ol  360,000  >q.  m.  and,  Induding 
iu  tribniaiy  the  Sailutdiewan,  ii  14 so  m,  bat,  I>  i*  navigable 
for  unall  stcamcn  for  ■  distance  of  about  fto  m.,  after  nhicli  i 
ii  iRuuvigable  except  fgr  onoes.  It  hai  a  total  Call  between  th 
liLe  and  aea  ol  7 10  iL  Here  itt  chief  tribulaiy  it  (be  Bumiitoofj 
Normy  Hotue  at  iU  BouTte  and  York  Faclnry  at  lu  mouth 
are  important  itationl  of  the  Budion'i  Bay  Company. 

HELSOK,  a  town  of  British  Columbia,  situated  on  the  wci 
of  KAOtBuy  lake.  Pop.  (1906)  about  sooo.  It  i>  the 
iKTcial,  adminiitnlive  and  nilroad  centre  e(  the  east  and 
Kooienay  diatricta.  It  is  the  northern  terminus  o(  a  bran 
the  Great  Northern  railway  and  is  also  cormecled  by  i»i 
Ueamboat  with  the  main  tioe  of  the  Canadian  PadGc  railw 
RevdMoke  and  with  the  Crow's  Nest  line  of  tbe  lame  lyiti 
Kooteaay  landing.  It  has  direct  railway  commufdcatioa 
RixsUDd,  Grand  Forki  and  Greenwood. 

SBUOK,  a  municipal  borou^  in  the  CliLheroe  parliamentary 
divium  tA  Lanca^ire.  Englaod,  jj)  m.  N.  from  Manchesl 
the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  railway.  Pop.  (]S90  9 
(t^oi)  3i,&i6.  It  is  of  modem  growth,  pcaaeasing  a  town 
naikel  hall,  free  Ubiary,  technical  school,  pleasant  park  and 
mzBAtlm  grounds,  and  an  extensive  system  of  electric  tram 
ajuj  light  railways,  connecting  with  Burnley  and  Colne- 
chief  manufacture  is  cotton.  It  was  incorporated  in  1S0O,  and 
the  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  r8 
mundllora.     Area.  3466  acres. 

nUOH,  a  seaport  of  New  Zealand,  the  >eat  of  a  bishop  and 
capital  of  a  provincial  district  of  tbe  same  name;  at  the  head 
of  Blind  Bay  on  tbe  northern  coast  of  the  South  Island.  Fop. 
(1906)  Sr&4-  The  woods  and  fields  in  the  neighbourbood  abound 
trilh  English  sang-birds,  and  tbe  streams  are  stocked  wilh  trout; 
whik  tbe  orchards  in  the  town  and  suburbs  ire  famous  lor  English 
lindi  of  fruit,  and  hops  are  eitenaively  cultivated.  The  town 
pDBestei  a  small  museum  and  art  galkiy.  literary  Institute, 
govcTDDieat  buildings,  and  boys' and  girls'  schools  of  high  repule. 
The  cathedral  (Christ  Church)  is  lindy  pbced  on  a  mound  which 
wu  originally  intended  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  hosiUe  natives. 
It  is  built  of  wood,  the  various  native  timbers  being  happily 
combined.  Railways  ronnect  the  harbour  wilh  (be  town,  and 
tbe  (own  with  Motupiko,  &c  The  harbour,  with  eitenslve 
wharves,  is  protected  by  the  long  and  remarkable  Boulder  Bank, 
whose  lotitheni  poition  forms  the  naiuial  breakwater  to  that 
anchorage.  Tbe  setilemeni  was  planted  by  tbe  New  Zealand 
Company  m  1841.  The  borough  reiutns  one  member  to  the 
bouse  of  lepresenlatives.  and  it*  kxai  aQaira  are  admmisteted 
by  a  mayor  and  coundL 

■KLSOHVILLK,  a  city  of  Athens  county,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  on  the 
Hocking  river,  61  m.S.E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.(iSgo)  1558,(1900) 
5411,  including  31S  Coreign-bom  and  104  negroes;  (iqio)  6081. 
Kebonville  is  served  by  the  Hocking  Valky  railway.  The 
diy  b  m  one  of  (be  moil  productive  coil  KCtiont  of  the  slate; 
there  arc  large  quantities  of  clay  in  tbe  vicinity;  and  the  principal 
mdustriea  are  the  mining  and  shipping  of  coal  and  the  manu. 
tartare  of  hre-day  products.  NelsonviQe  was  srltled  In  igig 
and  was  jsrarporated  in  iSjS;  It  was  named  in  honour  of  Elisha 
NfboQ,  who  built  the  first  bouse  here. 

nOUTODA.  in  snlogy,  a  group  of  woima.  The  name  Nema- 
toda  (Ct.  r^FiB,  thread,  and  tUai,  Farm}  was  Gnl  Introduced  t>y 
Rudc^j^,  bul  the  group  had  been  previously  ncogniied  as 
distfaict  1^  Zedei  ooder  the  name  Aicaridea.    They  are  now  by 


many  lyilcDiatlM  united  with  tlie  Acanthocephala  and  the 

Nematomoipha  to  Form  tbe  group  Nemaihelmlnthea. 

The  Nemaloda  poMew  an  elongated  and  thread-like  form  (see 
fig.  i),varyingin  length  From  a  few  Una  up  to  several  feel.  Tbe 
body  ia  covered  externally  by  a  cbiliooui  cuticle  which  Is  a 
product  of  the  lubjacenl  epidermic  layer  in  which  no  ceU  limits 
can  be  detected  though  nuclei  are  scattered  throu^  it.  Tbe 
cutlde  is  frequently  prolonged  into  qiioes  and  papillae,  which 
are  especially  devek>ped  ai  the  anterior  end  oF  the  body.  The 
mouth  opena  at  one  extremity  of  the  body  and  the  anus  at  or 
near  the  other.    Beneath  the  epideimb  it  _^ 

a  longitudinal  layer  of  mutde-fibret  which 
art  separated  into  four  distinct  group* 
by  the  dorsal,  ventral  and  lateral  areas; 
these  are  occupied  by  a  continuation  ol  the 
epidermic  layer;  in  the  lateral  areas  run 
two  thin-walled  lubct  with  clear  contenta, 
which  unite  in  ihe  anterior  part  of  the 
body  and  open  by  a  pore  situated  on  the 
ventral  surface  usually  about  a  quarter 
or  a  third  oF  the  body  length  from  the 
anterior  end.  TbcseveiMtt  are  the  nitrogen- 
ous excretory  organs.  The  bodynavity  is 
largely  occupied  by  processes  From  the  laige 
muscle  cells  of  the  skin.  These  processes 
stntch  across  the  body  cavity  to  be  inserted 
in  the  donal  and  ventral  middle  lines. 

Tbe  body-cavity  also  contahis  the  so- 
called  phagocytic  organs.  These  consist 
oF  enormous  cells  with  nuclei  so  large  as 
to  be  in  some  cases  Just  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  Tbae  cells  are  disposed  in  pain, 
tbough  tbe  members  ol  each  pair  are  not 
always  at  the  same  level  The  number  of 
cells  it  not  brge  (some  1  to  B),  and  as  a 
rule  they  lie  along  the  lateral  lines.  In 
some  species  {Asiorii  dtcipiau)  the  ^ant 
cell  is  replaced  by  an  irregular  mass  of 
protoplasm  containing  a  number  of  small 
nudeL  Such  a  Plasmodium  bears,  on  its 
periphery,  groups  oE  rounded  projections 
of  protoplasm  termed  cnd^rgani.  SItnllarly 
'■  "  produced  at  their  peri- 


whicb  bear  si 


UDbcr  of  brai 


g  pro- 


.    Thesi 


foreign  granules,  or       F'g>  I-— O* 

bacteria,  which  may  have  found  their  way  '■    Mouth, 

into  Ihe  fluid  OF  the  body-cavity.  From  *  gj^^^I 
the  shape  and  position  of  the  phagocytic  '  the  ana|d 
organs  it  is  obvious  that  they  form  admir-  armed 

able  stramen  through  whidi  the  fluid  of  .      cKitinous 

taw,-,.*,  «,„»„...,).  :;  sis». 

The    alimentary    tract    consists    of    a  mental 

itralght  tube  running  from  tbe  mouth  10  (placed  b) 


lar  oesopbagua.  which  is 
ilh  cuticular  teeth;  (1) 
>e;  and    [j) 


':  (!)  a 
often  provided  f^ 


the  lub-cttticle.  Some  of  the  fiee-living  forms  possess  eye  specks. 
act  are  distinct  (with  the  eiceplion  dF  a  Few  forms  that  are 
hermqibtodite),  and  the  mak  is  always  unaUer  than  the  female. 
'"      eneralive  organs  consist  of  one  or  two  lubes,  in  the  upper 
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portion  ot  vUch  (he  ova  or  ipemutinoi  ut  devdapal,  (he  Iowfi 
pcpitioa  lerving  u  Ka  oviduct  or  vAs  defernu;  tbe  female  genei 
■live  oiguu  open  at  tbe  middle  of  the  body,  tbe  male  dine  tt 
the  posterior  eiuemity  into  the  lermlDal  portloa  of  the  ali 
meodry  canal;  from  thia  cloaca  a  divuiiculum  it  given  off  ii 
•rhich  are  developed  one  to  tlitee  chiliaoiu  ^icula  thai  aubiervi 
the  {unction  of  copulation.  The  tpeimiioiaa  difler  from  thou 
of  other  ulmali  in  having  the  form  of  cellt  which  Mmeiimei 
perform  anweboid  movementi.  Moat  remarkable  Kiual  Condi 
tioDi  aie  found  (o  occur  in  the  fm-liviog  geriua  RhabiUii  and 


naaftbcH 


A,  6biu{7.  Aatcrlor  middle  in 

posterior   pain   of   pbaic 

cytlcorjan.. 

Diptotoita.  While  aomeof  theipcdesan  biKiuaJ.othrnaie 
protandnmi,  •elf-fertiliiin|  hermaphroditea.  In  culiuies  of  the 
laltcl  there  occur  veiy  rare  lupplemenlal  maiei  which  appear  in 
DO  auiM  degeDcrate  but  as  tl  lot  repioduciion  aa  the  mala  of  the 
bbexuai  ipedet.  Though  pOMCuing  a  complete  copulatoiy 
apparatui  and  producing  large  quantitiei  of  ipermaiozoa,  they 
have  l(Mt  their  miubI  intiinct  and  play  no  part  in  the  ectnomy 
of  the  ipedea.  Theie  "  paycWcilIy  decadent "  individual* 
^peat  to  nproenl  tbe  entire  male  mi  of  a  tnieiua]  ipedei. 
and  \xconxe  unnecesary  owing  to  the  gnftiog  of  bermaphrodit- 


Uait  el  Lilt  i-d  Udamerfliinis 
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Nenulodn  are  parailtn,  then  are  many  that  are  never  at  any 
period  of  (heir  U£e  paraiitic.  Theie  free-living  forma  are  found 
everywiiere — in  salt  and  fresb  water,  in  damp  earth  and  mo$a, 
and  among  decaying  Bubatancea;  they  are  always  minute  in  site, 
and  lil(e  many  other  lower  faimi  of  life,  are  capable  of  retaining 
their  vitality  for  a  long  period  even  when  dried,  which  account) 
for  their  wide  diiitibuiion;  ihii  faculty  is  alio  pouoacd  by 
certain  of  the  paraiiiic  Nemaiodea,  eapedally  by  tboic  which 
lead  a  free  eiiilence  during  a  part  of  tbeir  life-cydc.  The  free- 
living  diSet  from  the  majority  of  the  paruitic  forma  in  under- 
going DO  melamorphnii;  they  also  poueti  ceilaio  atrudural 
peculiantie*  which  led  Baitian  ITnni.  Lion.  Sec.,  iMj)  lo 
■epiiate  them  into  a  distinct  family,  the  AntuWiilulm,  It  is 
impoisihie,  however,  to  draw  a  strict  line  of  demarcation  bet  ween 
the  free  and  parasilie  species,  since— (i)  many  of  Iheso-called  free 
NtmaUida  live  in  the  slime  of  molluscs  (Villol),  and  are  therefore 
really  parasilie;  {2)  while  certain  species  belonging  to  the  free- 

which  lives  encysted  in  eara  of  wheat),  other  Bpedes  occasionally 
adopt  tbe  parasitic  mode  of  existence,  and  become  encysted  in 
slugs,  snails,  &c.;  (]]  it  has  been  experimentally  proved  that 
many  oormally  parasitic  genera  are  capable  of  leading  a  free 

peiiod  of  their  lile  and  parasitic  at  another.  The  parasiic 
Nematodes  include  by  fu  the  greatest  number  of  the  known 
genera;  they  art  foimd  in  nearly  all  Ibe  order*  ot  the  animal 
itingdom,  hut  mote  e^iecially  amoog  the  Verubrala,  and  ol 
these  the  Uammaliii  are  infested  by  1  greater  variety  than  any 
of  the  other  groups.  Some  two  doaen  distinct  spedea  have  been 
described  as  occurring  in  man.    The  Nematode  parasites  of  tbe 

development  in  (he  body  of  some  vertebrate;  but  (here  are  a 
number  of  ^xdes  which  in  the  sexually  adult  condition  are 
peculiar  to  tbe  Irncrtebraia^ 

The  Nemateda  contain  about  as  many  parautic  speciea  as  aH 
(he  other  groups  of  internal  parasites  taken  together;  they  ate 
foundinalmost  all  (he  organsof  the  body,  and  by  their  presence, 
eapcdally  wben  encysted  in  the  tissues  and  during  their  migration 
frora  one  part  of  (he  body  to  another,  give  rise  to  various  patho- 
logical conditions.  Although  some  attain  theic  full  development 
In  tbe  body  of  a  ungle  host— In  this  respect  differing  from  all 
otlier  Eniiaea — the  majority  do  not  become  seiually  mature 
until  after  their  transference  from  an  "  inteimediate  "  to  ■ 
"  definitive  "  host.  This  migration  it  usually  accompanied  by 
a  more  or  less  complete  metamnrpho^,  which  is,  however.  i»t 
oiber  parasites,  e      -.      — 


«  (mi 


and  paruitic  at  inoibcr;  t 
Ihoae  (hat  are  parasitic  in 
and  (hose  that  are  fret  in 
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It  but  parasitic  when 


r]  To  the  fatt  class  belong  Che  so-called  "  hairwi 


L  class  belong  the  so-caiim     nuiworm.     mamu, 

am  live  in  damp  eairh  and  may  be  leen  aJrer  itomu  or 
he  mominB  craxlina  iip  the  lulks  o(  n^nti.  a  fact  which 


^  £n»laiii  succevfLjiiy  oLitivated  Otyuiu  eumtia,  Sirvm^tn 
armaitu  artd  other  tpectes  in  damp  earth;  the  Iree  Koeration  waa 
found  to  differ  from  (he  parasilie  by  its  tnull  >iie,aodoy  (hefemals 


>  The  genera  .licsru.Filiiriii.rriibiiiiHaiefaundthniuihout the 
Virubrela:  Cacaflaiiiu  (in  (he  adult  oinditian)  only  in  Sihet  and 

live  only  in  (he  Idiimmalia,  the  laM'inentiDnRl  genus  briii(  conSned 
to  (he  order  Ctlaaa;  ^fredfyfw  and  Pkyiolaptrra  arc  pcojliar  to 
mammals,  Urds  and  rcpcilca,  white  DUpiiarapn,  Synfomv  aad 
//yjlricAu  art  evnfincd  (a  birds.  Vftmit  (in  the  larvu  sute)  ■• 
canfinnl  to  ihe  ImaUtralt  and  Spiamlaria  to  hcc*.  Oaytirii. 
(houDh  chiefly  pai^tie  in  (he  MammaJia,  occun  also  in  reptOet, 
AmpkiUa  and  one  or  two  Initct*.    Doailii  and  Ichlkytmnm  ara 
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the  eround  and  tHe  young  larvae  make  their  way  into' naashoppers, 
in  whose  bodies  they  pan  most  of  their  larval  life.  (2)  To  the  second 
class  belong  Ankylostoma,  Strongylus  and  many  species  of  Ascarisi 
the  embryo  on  leaving  the  egg  lives  free  in  water  or  damp  earth,  ana 
resembles  very  closely  the  free-living  genus  Rkabdiiis.  Alter  a  lon^r 
or  shorter  period  ic  enters  the  alimentary  canal  of  its  proper  host  with 
cbinking-Water,  or  it  bores  thtough  the  skin  and  reaches  the  bk>od- 
vesseb,  and  is  so  conveyed  through  the  body. 'in  which  it  becomes 
sexnaUy  mature.  RkabiUis  mffrooenosa  has  a  developmental  history 
wfaidi  IS  entirely  anomalous,  pasmng  through  two  sexual  genera- 
Uons  which  regularly  alternate.  Tme  worm  inhabits  the  lung  of 
the  frag  and  toad,  and  is  hermaphrodite  (Schneider)  or  partheno- 
genetic  (Leuckart);  the' embryos  hatched  from  the  cgss  find  their 
way  through  the  lungs  into  the  alimentary  canal  and  theno^  to  the 
exterior;  in  a  few  days  they  develop  into  a  sexual  larva,  called  a 
RkabddUform  larva,  in  whkh  the  sexes  are  tUstinct ;  the  csgs  remain 
within  tne  uterus,  and  the  /oung  when  hatched  break-through  its 
walls  and  Uve  free  in  the  penvisoeral  cavity  of  the  mother,  devouring 
the  oreana  of  the  body  until  only  the  outer  ciitk^  is  left ;  this  eventu- 
ally  breaks  and  sets  free  the  young,  whteh  are  without  teeth,  and 
have  thetefore  lost  the  typical  Kkabditis  form.  They  Uve  for  some 
time  in  water  or  mud,  oocanonally  entering  the  bodies  of  water 
snails,  but  undergo  no  change  until  they  reach  the  lung  of  a  ff«>g, 
when  the  cyde  begins  anew.  Although  several  species  bdon^ng  to 
the  seocmd  dass  oocas»nally  enter  the  bodies  m  water  snaus  and 
other  animals  before  readiing  their  definitive  host,  they  undergo  no 
alteration  ci  form  in  thb  intermediate  host;  the  case  Is  different, 
however,  in  Fiktria  medinetuis  and  other  forms,  in  which  a  free 
larval  b  fc^wed  by  a  parasitic  existence  in  two  distinct  hosts,  all 
the  dianges  being  accompanied  by  a  metamorphosis.  Filcria  medu 
meusii — we  Guinea  worm — is  parasitic  in  the  subcutaneous  connec- 
tive tissue  of  man  (oocasionally  also  in  the  horse).  It  is  chiefly 
found  in  the  tromcal  parts  of  Ana  and  Africa,  but  has  also  been 
met  with  in  South  Carolina  and  several  of  the  West  Indian  islands. 
The  adult  worm  in  the  female  sometimes  reaches  a  length  of  6  ft. 
The  makn  have  only  recently  been  disooveied.  The  female  is  vivi- 
parous, and  the  young,  whicn,  unlike  the  parent,  are  provided  trith 
a  long  tail,  Uve  free  in  water;  it  was  forroeriy  believed  from  the 
frequency  with  which  the  len  and  feet  were  attacked  by  this  parasite 
that  the  embryo  entered  the  skin  directly  from  the  water,  but  it 
has  been  shown  by  Fedschenko,  and  confirmed  by  Manson,  Leiper 
and  others,  that  the  larva  bores  its  way  into  the  body  of  a  Cyclops 
and  there  undergoes  further  development.  It  is  probable  that  the 
parafite  is  then  transferred  to  the  akmentary  canal  of  man  by  means 
of  drinking-water,  and  thence  makes  its  way  to  the  subcutaneous 
oooaective 


The  Nematcda  which  9Xc  parasitic  during  their  whole  life  may 
similarly  be  divided  into  two  dassea^thqae  which  uodergo  their 
development  in  a  single  host,  and  those  which  undeigo  their 
development  in  the  bodies  of  two  distinct  hosts. 

(i)  In  the  former  class  the  egg;s  are  extruded  with  the  faeces,  and 
the  young  beconne  fully  formed  within  the  egg,  and  when  accidentally 
swalhrsed  by  tfa^  host  are  liberated  by  tne  solvent  action  of  the 
pstric  juice  and  complete  their  developiment.  This  simple  type  of 
^-hbtory  has  been  experimentally  proved  by  Leuckart  to  be 

characteristic  of  Trickouphaius  affinis,  Oxyuris 
ambieua  and  other  spMcdes.  (2)  The  life-history 
of  (Mulanui  tricuspis  is  an  example  of  the  second 
dass.  OUnlanm  tricuspis  is  found  in  the  adult 
state  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  cat;  the 
young  worms  are  hatched  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  often  wander  into  the  body  of  their 
host  and  become  encysted  in  the  lungs,  liver  and 
other  organs;  during  the  encystment  the  worm 
degenerates  and  loses  all  trace  of  structure. 
This  wandering  appears  to  be  accidental,  and  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  further  evolution 
of  the  animal  which  takes  place  in  those  embryos 
which  are  voided  with  the  excrement.  Leuclart 
proved  experimentally  that  these  younj;  forms 
oecome  encysted  in  the  muscles  of  mice,  and 
the  cyde  is  completed  after  the  mouse  is  de- 
voured by  a  cat.  The  well-known  TrickineUa 
spiralis  (fig.  4)  has  a  life-history  dosdy  resembl- 
ing that  o«  Oilidaniu.  The  adult  worm,  which 
Vto.A.'-'TTiekiu-  is  of  extremdy  minute  sise,  the  male  being  only 
e^  *  encysted  ^th  and  the  female  \  of  an  inch  in  length 
amoM  muscular  inhabits  the  alimentary  canal  of  man  and  many 
filKes.  (After  other  carnivorous  mammalia:  the  young  bore 

l^eockait.)  ^hdr  way  into  the  tissues  and  become  encysted 

in  the  musdes — ^within  the  musde-bundles 
aooonfing  to  Leuckart,  but  in  the  connective  tissue  between  them 
accordiiw  to  Chatin  and  others.  The  coexistence  of  the  asexual 
encj^cea  fonn  and  the  sexually  mature  adult  in  the  same  host, 
eneptMMially  found  in  OUulanus  and  other  Nematodes,  is  the 
rule  in  TriehinfOai  many  of  the  embryos,  however,  are  extruded 
with  the  faeces,  and  complete  the  life  cycle  by  reaching  the  alimentary 
canal  ol  lata  and  swine  which  frequently  devour  human  ordure 


Swine  become  infested  with  rrtcAindla  in  this  way  and  also  by  eating 
the  dead  bodies  of  rats,  and  the  parasite  is  conveyed  to  the  body  <» 
man  along  with  the  flerii  of  "  trichiniaed  "  swine. 

Importance  in  Pathology. — Among  recent  advances  having 
medical  import  in  our  knowledge  of  the  Nematodes,  the  chief 
are  those  dealing  with  the  parasites  of  the  blood.  P.  haneroJU  is 
known  to  live  ia  the  lymphatic  ^ands,  and  its  embxyos  Micro- 
filaria sanguinis  hominis  noctuma,  passing  by  the  thoradc  duct, 
reach  the  blood-vessels  and  circulate  in  the  blood.  Manson 
showed  in  1881  that  the  larvae  {Microfilariae)  were  not  at  all 
times  present  in  the  bk)od,  but  that  their  ^>pearance  had  a 
certain,  periodidty,  and  the  larvae  of  P.  hancrojli.  Microfilaria 
noctuma  swarmed  in  the  blood  at  night-time  and  disappeared 
from  the  periphenl  dxtulation  during  the  day,  hiding  away  in 
the  large  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  heart.  Ten 
years  later  Manson  discovoed  a  second  tptdOt  PilOria  perstans, 
whose  larvae  live  in  the  blood.  They,  however,  show  no  period- 
idty>  and  are  found  continuously  both  by  day  and  by  nig^t; 
and  their  hrval  forms  are  termed  Microfilaria  perstans.  The 
adult  stages  are  found  in  the  sub-peritoneal  connective  tissue. 
A  third  form,  Microfilaria  diuma,  is  found  in  the  larval  stage  in 
blood,  but  only  in  the  daytime.  The  adult  stage  of  this  form  is. 
the  Pilaria  loa  found  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  Hmbs. 

The  presence  of  these  parasites  seems  at  times  to  have  little' 
effect  on  the  host;  and  men  in  whose  system  it  is  calculated 
there  are  some  40-50  million  larvae  have  shown  no  signs  of 
disease.  In  other  cases  very  serious  disorders  of  the  lymphatic 
i^em  are  brought  about,  of  which  the  most  marked  is  perhaps 
Elephantiasis.  Manson  and  Bancroft  suggested  that,  the  second 
host  of  the  parasite  is  the  mosquito  or  gnat,  and  ifor  a  long  time  it 
was  thought  that  they  were  conveyed  to  man  by  the  mosquito 
dying  after  laying  her  eggs  in  water,  the  larval  nematodes 
escaping  from  her  body  and  bdng  swaOowed  by  man.  It  is 
DOW  hdd  that  the  parasite  enters  the  blood  of  man  through  the 
pierdng  mouth-parts  at  the  time  of  biting.  When  first  sucked 
up  by  the  insect  from  an  infected  man  it  passes  into  its  stomachy' 
and  thence  makes  its  way  into  the  thoradc  musdes,  and  there, 
for  some  time  it  grows.  Next  the  larvae  make  their  way  into 
the  coimective  tissue  in  the  pro-thoraz,  and  ultimatdy  bore  a 
channel  into  the  base  of  the  piercing  apparatus  and  come  to' 
rest  between  the  hypopharynz  and  the  labium.  Usually  two  are 
found  in  this  position  lying  side  by  side;  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  if  these  are  male  and  female.  Ftom  theur  position  in 
the  proboscis  the  larvae  can  easily  enter  the  blood  of  man  the 
next  time  the  mosquito  bites  (Low,  BriL  Med.  Jotim.,  June  xgoo; 
James,  ibid.,  Sept.  2900).  Shortly  after  Low  had  published  his 
results,  Grassi  and  Nod  issued  a  paper  dealing  with  the  larvae 
of  F.  immiliSf  which  is  q>read  by  means  of  the  mosquito  Anopkdcs 
{Centrbl.  Bakter.  I.  Abth.  zzviii.,  1900).  The  larvae  of  this 
parasite  develop  in  the  Malpighian  tubules  of  the  insect;  at  a 
certain  stage  they  cast  their  cutide  and  make  their  way  into 
the  space — part  of  the  haemocoel — found  in  the  labium.  During 
the  act  of  biting  the  labium  is  bent  back,  and  as  the  piercing 
stylets  enter  the  skin  of  the  sufferer  this  bending  becomes  more 
and  more  acute.  Grassi  and  Nod  think  that  if  the  cavity  of  the 
labium  be  full  of  the  larval  nematodes  this  bending  will  burst  the 
tissue,  and  through  the  rent  tl^e  larvae  will  escape  and  make  their 
way  into  the  body  of  the  hosL  Besides  Anophdes^  two  q)edes 
of  CuleXj  C.  peniciOaris  and  C.  pipiens,  are  also  accused  of  trans- 
mitting the  larvae.  A  paper  by  Nod  (Atti  Ace.  Lincei,  ix.,  1900) 
seems  to  prove  beyond  doubt  that  the  lar\'%e  of  P,  immitis 
are  transmitted  in  the  manner  indicated.  The  adult  worm  ia 
chiefly  found  in  the  heart  of  the  dog,  and  usually  in  the  right  side, 
which  may  be  so  packed  with  the  worms  as  seriously  to  interfere 
with  the  drculation  (fig.  5).  The  females  produce  thousands 
of  larvae,  which  drcidate  in  the  blood,  and  show  a  certain 
periodidty  in  thdr  appearance,  being  much  more  numerous, 
in  the  blood  at  night  than  during  the  day. 

Importance  as  Pests. — Agriculturists  now  pay  increased 
attention  to  the  nematodes  that  destroy  their  crops.  A  good 
example  of  a  fairly  typical  case  is  afforded  by  Heterodera  sehacktit, 
which  attacks  beetroot  and  causes  great  loss  to  the  Continental 
sugar  manufacturers.  _The  young  larvae,  nourished  by  the  yolk 
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irhkh  icmaJni  over  fnim  the  egg  and  by  tbe  nnuiu  of  the 
metber  which  they  hive  taken  into  their  alimenlAry  canal. 
make  their  way  thnm^  the  earthy  and  ultinuteLy  comiiig  acrou 
Ibc  root  o£  a  beet,  bc^  to  bore  into  it.  This  they  do  by  mcana 
of  a  ipioe  which  can  be  prolnided  from  the  mouth.  Once  within 
IbK  niot,  they  ibsarh  the  cell  up  of  the  paienchyma  and  begin 
10  iweU  until  Iheii  hody  proiccts  fiom  the  wifice  of  tbe  root  in 


""ii^^S 


ruLeidv; 


SATS 


iitf  left 


C  inlencd  with  Fila, 

U  appcndii  a(  righi  auricle. 
Ihe  liean  10  iIidw  ilt  IcnEIh. 


the  fona  of  a  tubercle  (fig.  6).  The  reproductive  orgms  do  not 
besin  to  appear  until  the  larva  hai  twice  cut  iU  (kin,  Aftec 
tliii  a  maikcd  iciual  djmorphiun  lets  in.  Ibe  female,  hitherto 
indisiinguiahahte  from  the  male,  contintm  M  iwell  until  ihe 
attain*  the  outlinci  of  a  lemon.  Doing  Ihii  ihe  burso  ihc 
epiiltimis  of  Ihc  rootlet,  and  ber  hody  projecta  Into  the  lunound- 
ing  eulh.    Ibe  male  has  a  diSerent  life-hitloty  (fig.  ;).     * ' 


q^e    bom 
p,Q  ^  through  the  tlsiucs  of 

Aj,Fciiulrff«mpdtr««:*iKWi  Schmidt,     Sf-,  rt"*  .irfi*'1SS 
r..kin.thr<.ugh.be»id«ml._j(a_ro«;     "■  21,rT'f 1, 


breaking  thraugi 
Ihc  hod  ia  uill 
cKj^na  of  the 


^nimScnibeU.)    j 


>    (em 


in  the  body  of  the 
motliet;  her  other  organs  undergo  a  rcliDgrewve  change 
and  aerve  at  food  for  the  young,  entH  the  body-wall  only 
of  the  mother  remain*  as  a  brown  capsule.  From  this  the 
young  escape  and  make  their  way  thnnigli  the  earth  to  new 
roots.  Tbe  whole  life-history  etunda  over  a  period  of  tome 
4-j  weeks  (fig,  7},  so  that  some  6-7  geDCrationt  are  bom  during 
tbe  warmer  months.    II  we  assume  that  each  female  produce* 


joo  embryoa,  and  that  hall  of  thac  are  females,  Ihe  n 
dcscendanii  would  he,  after  lii  genentioni,  ume  ii  ,781 
(A,  Strubell.  BiH.  Zed..  iSSS-iS&t).  Other  spedci  wl 
been  recorded  In  tbe  United  Kingdom  are  TyUxckia  i 
(Kuhn),  on  oats,  rye  and  clover  root*;  T.  trilici,  a 


.-^i.-:.  E,  A  male  ihonly  brfore  caviiif 

ear-cockle  of  wheat;  CtflaliAui  ripdus  (SchnO,  on  oals; 
Heterflfffd  raJuicdfaCGreeO.on  Ihe  rootsof  tomatoes,  cucumber*, 
potaloea,  tumip*,  peach'tree*,  vine*  and  lettuce,  and  many 

other  plant*. 

SeeN.  Naiwinav,  jlnlL  Vilr.  j<]Ul.(ia(X)};.4nLaardi£l.(l8oe): 

CiilrlL  BaUir.  (1S98);   I.  SpengeL  ZiW.  /m.  (1897);  H.  Ehlen, 
Ank.  KaOai.  (liggy.O.Htauai,  Dii  Ntmailulmiiiliiti  (igoj), 
(F.  £.B.i  A.E.S.) 

■nagATOMORPHA.  this  Eoototfcal  group  includes  Gordian 
worms  which  are  found  swimming  in  an  undulatory  manner 
or  coiling  round  water-weed*  in  ponds  and  puddle*,  or  knotted 
together  in  an  apparently  inealricable  coil.  They  may  bcsev«ia] 
inches  b  length  and  are  no  thicker  than  a  piece  of  whip-cord. 

The  male  is  distinguishable  from  the  female  by  Ihe  presence 
of  a  fork  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body.  The  body  is  corered 
by  a  cuticle  which  is  sculptured  and  the  varwu*  markings  are 
of  systematic  importance:  it  is  secreted  by  a  hypodermls  which 
also  includes  nerve-cells  and  some  gland-cells.  In  the  adult 
aquatic  stage  the  alimentary  canal  shows  signs  of  degenermtion, 
and  it  seem*  probable  that  In  Ihii  itage  Cordian  worms  take  no 
food.  The  mouth  is  terminal  or  sublerminal;  there  i*  a  weak 
fucking  pharyni  situated  behind  the  brain,  and  a  loi^  bteatine 
lying  ilong  the  medlo-ventral  body-cAvity;  it  ends  in  a  cloaca 
whidi  reteive*  the  vasa  deferent!*  In  the  male.  There  is  a  ainglc 
uniegmenied  nerve-cord  which  rum  along  the  vcolnl  middle  line 
and  entargta  posteriorly  bto  a  caudal  gan^ion  and  anteriorly 
in  a  gingUon,  tbe  brain,  which  Is  not  lupta-oeiophigeal.  The 
peripbenl  nervous  system  is  ,ninuiely  described  by  T.  H 
Montgomety.    There  Ii  a  median  eye  <ffi  the  head- 
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Tte  HemitoBMiiphj  lie  DCiily  M>lid,— quite  w  it  cicfa  end,    impOHihli  taa 


ud  only  in  ibe  middk  legioii  ol  the  body 

cavitis^  the  ^lace  withiD  tlK  body  being  usually  filled  Mp  w[[h 

parEOchyBU-    Then  are  four  dosed  '  '' 

body-cavities,  two  laTenl  and  a  don 

DKdiui.     Inio  the  lormer  the  ovaries  project,  though  the  lumea 

ol  the  lateral  body-ovily  is  quite  shut  ofl  from  the  lumi 


Ibeo- 


Le  adult  n 


curioui  duct  with  lateral  brantha  ittmed 
ihe  lupra-intcstinal  organ  lie*  above  tbt 
iDioiine  In  the  temalc.  Thae  ue  two 
eitending  (hmugh  a  luge 
part  of  the  body  and  accompanied  by  Iho 
''     Utter  open  by  two  oviducts 


as  the  cloaca;  this  opens  posteri 
are  epithelial  sacs  which  • 

greater  part  of  the  body 


-     *«.  -      -u.     '  ^^  'SSS  Are  laid  in  the  spring  as  a  rule, 

bt  I  iiMfaiiiii  ^  Mjc'  and  after  about  a  week  they  give  lise  to  a 

"i;'^°^/Sii»l  joint  ""'""e.  ringed  larva  with  a  proiiusible 

m  Epheinnid  brva  baling    apparatus    craiilstlDg    ol    three 


o.:ds,o 


[>     1^  larva  makes  i 
vol  of  Molluscs,  and  er 


a.  Epheir 


body.     The 

Cordiin  larva  tliU  m  it,  is  then  eaten  by  a  CBmivorous  insect 
0<  by  a  fab,  juid  tbe  contained  Gordian  larva  befomes  elongate 
and  nulure  in  iU  second  host.  After  a  yt*i  or  more  this  larva 
tDi*rg«  into  the  water  anil  mmmtnca  to  reproduce. 

The  uncipccted  occurrence  ol  these  worms  in  pooli  and  puddles, 
often  in  great  number!,  has  given  rise  to  myths  about  showers 
of  wi^Tia.  They  occaskmalty  make  thdr  way  into  the  human 
Uomach  with  the  drinking-water  and  are  vomited;  but  this  is  a 
case  of  pseudo-parajiiism— they  are  no  true  pcrasite  of  man. 

Tltne  ace  ■  coaiidetable  number  of  ipeeiei  divided  among  the 
four  geatn:  Cnrdiiu.  Paratmdiia.  Cionfarfei  and  Paiatkariiidii; 
the  b«t,  a  fenui  cf  Camcrano'a,  it  looked  upon  with  Kimt  doubt  by 
MopIEOoiery.  A  free  ■wimming  marine  form  wiih  lonfiiudinal  rowi 
of  briKlei.  known  at  NKUmtma  A.  E.  VeiriU.  may  aTto  come  ben. 
but  at  prtient  id  Ule-hiitofv  it  unknown.  The  Nenuiomoipha 
lem  in  iiDbttd  group:  ai  firn  iKhi  they  leem  to  he  connKKd 
with  Ibe  NenuiMU.  bul  ia  reality  Iheir  only  cnmnian  feature  i>  the 
lubular  gniiulia  opening  into  a  ckiaca,  and  ii  iceiBt  at  pment 


ct  them  irilh  the  Annelid*.   Until » 


t.  ilvii.  (1«97),  coai 
Ana..  IL  (iMt!    ' 


liSSi). 
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HEMBtlTIHA,  or  NuuniHs  INimtrUa),  1 
worms.'  characterised  by  the  cOialkin  of  the  skin,  the  presence 
ofa  retractile  probotdi,  the  limple  arrangement  ol  the  generative 
apptratui,  and  In  certain  cases  by  a  peculiar  pdagic  larval 
ilage  to  which  the  name  "  pilidium  "  ha*  been  given.  Many  of 
them  are  long  thread-shipcd  or  ribbon^haped  animals,  more  or 
less  cylindrical  In  transvene  lection.  Even  the  comparatively 
tborteat  spcdei  and  genera  can  always  be  te 
broadest  and  abortsl  of 
all  being  the  parasitic 
UalactbitJla  and  the 
pelagic     Pdatntmtrta. 

appendages  of  any  kind. 
Tbe  colauis  lie  i>ftcn 
very  bright  and  varied. 

amongst  the  corals  and 

the    muddy    t 
bottom,    and    tecieling 
gelatinous  tubes  which 
enshealh  the  body  along 

merly,  they  were  gener- 
ally a 


<    Platydml 


ledge    of    these    lower 
s  it  ha*  been  found 

(mm  the  Turbel- 
lariins  and  to  look  upon 
Nemertina    a*    > 
tte  phylum- 
Da  rger    claidfiei 


enenlal  to  the  cii 


i;  the  mouiti  liei  behind  the  level  of  the  brain:  tbe  probatcit 


muKlet  in  the  faren 


le  heart  Mykti;    the 


tef  layer  of  kn^Ii 


i'JTS^^1l!!t.  Ltiral 


lies  between  (he  first  and  second 
it  loi^ludinal  muicln  it  a  new 

the  level  of 'ibe  brain.    Fimiliet, 


*  nymph,  dauihrer  ol  Neteui  1 
lamed  Nimpla  by  Cuvier. 


3*4 


Tlic  firit  thiK  a 
lii(Eib(i  u  the  Diutjl 


NEMERTINA 

of  HubRchl  ind  Ihe 


•KMirla,     OIOIIPHLO 


pOMOplUTtU; 

cinia.  (^TfvJu:  LTiiuiMB.  Uiui.  Bubiriuta.  Mi 
iHi,  Uimaa. 
ASATCMX.—Pntaiiit  «4  Pntoiaiiam  SlmA—Ttit 

chanctcTiAk:  of  ft  N( 


pr^   Pro£«ci>. 

p3,   ProboKidian  iheam. 


nth  ibc  mMilb  .inid  a  ungk 
opflUDf  p  Ihc  rhynchofltomF  (ii 
nu«t  Up  cl  the  body,  out  of 
backwudi  lod  fonnrdi»  hdh  .. 
Interior  atfchmenu  w  wmd 


paniivtly  thick  hyer  (CcrEtrinilu.  ip.).  Thli  very  effective  >nd 
elabonie  lanervation.  *hich  hu  been  directly  traced  id  the  bnin, 
wheAce  Urong  nervet  (gencnLly  two)  enter  the  proboecU.  renden 
It  nceeduiily  pmbnble  Ih»  the  moR  imporxant  luncliong  ol  the 
probotcii  arc  of  ■  tfnmtfrwu,  tactile  nature-  In  Nemertinea  the 
everted  proboacii  ia  retracted  in  the  Hme  way  ai  the  tip  of  a  glove 
c— ^  _i..ij  k^  :i  :•  _.-.  ^.it^A  i»^L-»^-  k,.  .  tltread  ntnaKd  ip 


hngef  would  be  if  it  wi 


Klled  backwardi  by  a 
■lip     "^ •--- 

ill  further.    The  ccnini  ihiei 
e  NemcTtcan  proboacii  by  tli 


.he  fiDVe  by  the  boundary  between  the  evertible  and 
nition  of  the  proboacia — a  boundary  which  in  the 

-— 11  marked  by  the  preience  of  a  pointed  or  temted 

itylct-    Thb  atylet  ia  Ihin  aituaied  tenalaaUy  when  the  probofcii 


bai  reached  iti  mailnuim  evtruon.  It  add>  a  deddvely  agji 
'  ancter  to  an  ornn  the  original  Hgnilicancc  of  which,  aa  n 
■□.  wai  tactile.  Thia  anreaaiw  character  haa  a  difltfeat  av 
__, k._,.  ._•*■_-. ^^^  ,,  .r-^ 

of  the  protHHCia  ia  larnly  | 


o  lar 


t  the  [Tcaler 


t  Sfa!  at.  1 
'aUcftheipi 


glandular  1 

tachcd  to  the  wall' 
chocoeT,  in  which  the  proboan 
about.  Thla  retnctar.nuade. 
iervea  to  pull  back  with  great 
tlie  extnided  pcoboaeia,  and  : 
in  iti  actios  by  the  mwculatui.  _ 
head.    The  extruahm  Itadl  dependi 

titely  upor ■-  -^  •' 

walU  of  tL.  .. , 

rhynchocoel.    Aa  it  U  (i)  ckiaed 

liiti.  and  M  filled  with  a  coipuacnilac  N,    Lateral 

"  ■-■   -■-     '  -    -"  •'-J -■   ■"■  Ptoboaci__ 


•end  PS.  Ptoboactdian  aheath. 

Pr.   Pn*.     ■ 
Pj,..  Em 

of  the, head  \6g.  3). 


and  when  further  con. 
walla  of  the  iheath  c  ._ 
Iniaion    ia    tike    comequer 

protruded  tei  retracted,  the  walli  oil  th-  .  .  - .  . 
enormonily  muKular.   On  the  other  hand,  they  ar 

vdenbty  or  even  in-"—-' '-  —  =-  -'- 

to  make  a  nther  u 
'  *  Ir  proboacia.   1 
fI  la  formed  b 


^tSTi'S 


'  ribbon-like  end  of  thu  Teproduced 
to  Kimoae  Iha 


(lijl.  4}  where  the  iij'let 

Birpoie.  The  eignihcai 
rrpeubbru  very  nu 
taining  KMalleil  "  "-^ 
ahapethatofthi 


dan  ii  iuuHicicnt  ly  kn 

f  the  rhynchocoel.  which  by  their  traHveriK 
iog  about  evennon  of  the  prohoicia  in  Ihc  vay 


Iront  oC  the  ganglionic  conmiHuin  (fig.  3).   In  neaHy  all  Nmertinca 
juu  above  Ihc  anui;  in  CoriHfla  it  ulimileil  to  the  anterior  body- 
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Mmu  they  aR  detp  nt,  pmiblr  'ma 
Tlwy  arc  iwHlly  ima  An  the  Wood 
■LUKiilAr  layen  are  lliied  bj  an  vpt- 


Sdpaiorly  the  i 


atlka  cl«ety  adfivTa  to  tbe  DUKular  l»dy> 

le  tiiHie  which  all  the  •pacc'bettteEB  tEe 

Cmtntom  SfOrnL—EiirniMi^f  in  all  qinici  a  layn  ul  dliaWd 

■aiDUiibr<riand>i>ouriiw  their  h^tUyrefncting  content!,  of  a  nwn 
nr  Iram  ind-llke  napa.  directfy  to  the  extcrkir.    They  appear  la 

tneom  tuiimiiit  nKmbraac  (ti.  IJ  from  the  lolk>wine--lh>t  ii. 
unm  ■  layET  in  which  laiwitudiDal  lauicuhr  Bbrei  an  la^y  iptet- 
oiiied  with  totuoiu  tlamb.  vhich  by  rskiii  ot  their  deeper  ntualloo 
cuninijnntc  iriib  the  eKlcnoT  by  a  puich  Joonr  and  lennalty  very 
ouTow  dim.  The  pi^ncnt  ii  alao  imncipalhrlacallied  In  thli  layer, 
ihhogf  h  ■oetactune*  it  b  preKBt  ewn  tieeper  down  within  the 
mqmilaturv-  Tbe  pMHce  Frooi  tbia  cccumentary  layer  to  the 
Ki^taot  lonciludinal  inueailar  one  ia  gradual,  no  membrane 
■rnritiac  Ihtm.  In  CmtOa,  CtphalMnx.  Fdia  and  the  Melane- 
nrrtiaea  tlw  two  tenmentary  layen  with  their  dUlferent  RlanduUr 
etoaenu  ai«  foeedlnto  onei  a  thick  layer  at  cannnrtiVe  tiiue 
11  lituated  beneath  them  {iutcad  d4  between  them)  and  krepe  ilie 

Jfiuc^aMin  tmi  I 

the  body-wall  ia  m 


tnuicutar  layeit  by  which 

ii<  cnnfurior.    The  fact 
,.diircren.tanBn8en»nt 

■rkcd  dilTeiencei  occur. 


nil  in  un'wEla  (E(.  7 


(fig.  e)'ail  ihi'Hei™rt«T«i«t  {£g.  9).  '(,  (iuular 
■' — - — '■    "—  *—— mem  membrane;  tin,  1,  outer 

ngitudinal  byen  ol  tiic  nme) 

t  be  accompanied  by  the  drveloiv 
-".  a  dilFemce  in  tM  method  ct 


-J — .  ...  jnDIher,    Mevertiwlefla 

which  the  difimalmiidihcatioiu 
und  in  the  two  moR  primitively 

circuit  l^rer  ci  niiiKular  ^rca  fh^  7). 


ifll  a  Mrni  dreukr  )s)vr  belmeii  them  (fg.  9;.    To  the 

third  ype  all  the  MtttmtmtrHm  corrT^pood ;  (heir  muscular  la  yen 
uv  only  two.  on  cxteniat  drcular  and  an  inernal  loneiludioal  one 

ggahvfliwffliiH  tbaa  appear  to  have  developed  an  eatia  layer 
of  lootiludinaL  hbrei  IntemaQy  to  thuee  which  they  inherited  from 

in  poueiirfon  of  the  inwrial  circular  Lyer.  but  have  on  the  contrary 
briely  developed  the  external  circular  one.  whiiJi  hai  dwindled 

Henu  in  the  different  leneim  with  reelect  Id  the  muiciiUr  bvera 
icadt  definite  wppift  to  the  iaterpfctation  at  f  hdr  homolc^es  here 


bundka  aa  tbey  arc  united 
eepedaMy  marked  ia  tboae 
the  BUKular  body-wall  hi 
neclive  tiaue  haa  thiu  been 

the  aame  dme  he  obarved ,_  

tiiHie  ("  reticulum."  Barroii)  which  lies  between  the  mukular  body- 
wall  and  the  inteiline  a  directly  conlinuaui  with  that  ii      -  ■  •     ' 

of  any  poiviicenl  body  ca 


periiidinl  and  tboie  in  which  the  fruular  protoplan  ilill  entirely 
In  additloo  to  the  nuwculatuie  of  tbe  imbowJa  and  proboacidian 


briaainf  al 

piodunad 


inf  with  the  dltedive 
teres  in(  pecuUiritiea. 


entedm. 


ol  fibroue  and  cc 


looked 


onuT  the  cellulirT«vc^ 

imilaiiyleiacompact  Inthe.»M..  .  — --  — .  ;-■_--- 
hat  are  at  tbe  baae  of  tbe  Kale,  lateral  orian  of  a  Scbii 
fo  ganglionic  iwellinn  whatever  tine  {flf.  10)  and  a' 
rrur  in  ih>  roune  o)  the  lonfi-  nemeitin  ' 
Tbe  bnin  must  be  opening: 

iked  upon  aa  tbe  ante 

ing  i3f  tbeaecortla,  and  1 

>te.   Tbia  ia  binifht  about  by  a  dnible 


longiiudiuJ 


Atof  it,  whereaain  theHeleroncmcrtine 

ol  the  anterior  extremity  OL  the  head,  in  front  of  the  braio.  tal 

out  nervDua  filnntenu  BmoagBI  the  muicln.  enplairu  the  aljor 
Ptt>-,  Meao-  and  Heteronemertioca,  of  icparaiE  and  diiKipc 
phenl  nerve  etemi  apringing  from  the  ceniial  Btenu  innei 
the  diffcrcDt  orxani  and  body-rc^oni,  tbe  only  eweptiou  be 
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nerves  for  the  probotdt,  those  for  the  tense  ori^ns  in  the  head  «nd 

the  Btrong  nerve  pair 

time  it  renaers  more  in 

wall  of  the  Neraertincs, 

resulting  in  spasmodic  rupture  of  the  animal  at  the  point  touched.   ' 

In  the  lietanemertini,  where  the  longitudinal  stems  lie  inside  the 
muscular  body-wall,  definite  and  metamcrically  ^  placed  nerve 
branches  spring  from  them  and  divide  dichotomously  in  the  different 
tissues  they  innervate.  A  definite  plexus  can  here  no  longer  be 
traced.  In  certain  Metanemertines  the  lateral  stems  have  been 
noticed  to  unite  posteriorly  by  a  terminal  commissure,  situated 
abofve  the  anus,  the  whole  of  the  central  nervous  svstem  being  in 
this  way  virtually  situated  above  the  intestine.  In  others  there  is  an 
approximation  of  the  lateral  stems  towards  the  median  ventral  line 
(Dnpanophorus)',  in  a  genus  of  Heteronemertincs  (Lafi(m),  on  the 
other  hand,  an  arrangement  occurs  by  which  the  longitudinal  stems 
are  no  lox^|cr  lateral,  but  have  more  or  less  approached  each  other 
dorally. 

In  addition  to  the  nerves  starting  from  the  brain-lobes  just  now 
especially  mentioned,  there  is  a  double  apparatus  which  can  hardly 
be  tfcatied  of  in  conjunction  with  the  sense  organs,  because  its 
sensory  functions  have  not  been  sufficiently  made  out,  and  which 
will  therefore  rather  be  considered  along  with  the  brain  and  central 
nervous  system.  Thb  ap^ratus  is  usually  known  under  the  name 
of  the  lateral  oiigans.  To  it  bdong  (a)  superficial  grooves  or  deeper 
sUts  utuated  on  the  integument  near  the  tip  of  the  head,  (6)  nerve 
lobes  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  nervous  tissue  of  the  brain, 
and  (c)  ciliated  ducts  penetrating  into  the  latter  add  communicating 
with  the  former,,  Embryology  snows  that  originally  these  different 
parts  are  separately  started,  and  only  ultimately  become  united 
into  one.  Two  lateral  outgrowths  of  the  foremost  ))ortion  of  the 
oesophagus,  afterwards  becoming  constricted  off,  as  well  as  two 
ingrowths  from  the  epiblast,  contribute  towards  its  formation,  at 
last  as  far  as  both  Meta-  and  Heteronemertincs  are  concerned.  As 
to  the  Mesonemertinit  in  the  most  primitive  genus,  Carindta,  we  do 
not  find  any  lateral  oi|^ns  answering  to  the  cfcscription  above  given. 
What  we  do  find  is  a  slight  transverse  furrow  on  eacii  side  of  thehcad, 
close  to  the  tij>,  but  the  most  careful  examination  of  sections  made 
through  the  tissues  of  the  head  and  brain-shows  the  absence  of  any 
further  apparatus  comparable  to  that  described  above.  Only  in  one 
species,  Carindla  inexpeelata,  a  step  in  advance  has  been  made,  in 
so  far  as  in  connexion  with  the  furrow  just  mentioned,  which  is 
here  also  somewhat  more  complicated  in  its  arrangement,  a  ciliated 
tube  lead*  into  the  brain,  there  to  end  blindly  amidst  the  nerve- 
cells.  No  other  intermediate  stages  have  as  yet  been  noticed 
between  this  arrangement  and  that  of  the  Heteronemertini,  in  which 
a  separate  posterior  brain-lobe  receives  a  similar  ciliated  canal,  and 
in  which  tne  oesophageal  outgrowths  have  made  their  appearance 
and  are  coalesced  with  the  nerve-tissue  in  the  organ  of^  the  adult 
animaL  The  histok«icad  elements  of  this  portion  remain  distinct 
both  l>y  transmitted  fight  and  in  actual  sections. 

These  posterior  brain-lobes,  which  in  all  Heteronemertines  are  in 
direct  continuity  of  tissue  with  the  upper  pair  of  principal  lobes, 
cease  to  have  this  intimate  connexion  in  tne  Metaftemertini',  and, 
althoush  still  constituted  of  (i)  a  ciliated  duct,  opening  out  exter- 
nally, (2)  nervous  tissue  surrounding  it,  and  Cs)  histological  elements 
distinctly  different  from  the  nervous,  and  most  probably  directly 
derived  from  the  oesopha^;eal  outgrowths,  they  are  nevertheless 
here  no  longer  constantly  situated  behind  the  upper  bnain-lobes  and 
directly  connected  with  them,  but  are  found  sometimes  behind, 
sometimes  beside  and  sometimes  before  the  brain-lobes.  Further- 
more,  they  are  here  severed  from  the  principal  lobes  and  connected 
with  them  by  one  or  more  rather  thick  strings  of  nerve-fibres. 
In  some  cases,  especially  when  the  lobes  lie  before  the  brain,  their 
distance  from  it,  as  well  as  the  length  of  these  nervous  connexions, 
has  considerably  increased. 

These  curious  neuro-glandular  pits  (fig.  i),  absent  in  the  Mesone- 
mertine  and  one  or  two  aberrant  species,  have  been  shown  to  possess 
large  glandular  cells  at  their  base  which  secrete  a  mucus.  The 
development  of  these  organs,  which  in  the  Protonemertinc  are  but 
grooves  in  the  epidermis,  not  far  removed  from  the  similar  cephalic 
slits  of  many  Turbellaria,  reaches  its  height  in  Drepanophorus,  Here 
the  pits  split  into  two,  one  part  ending  in  a  sac  lined  with  sensory' 
epithelium,  and  embedded  in  nervous  tissue,  the  oihcr  projecting 
backwards  as  a  long,  glandular,  blind  canal.  The  exit  of  these  organs 
takes  many  shapes,  of  value  in  systematic  work.  Their  function  b 
still  little  understood.  Two  lateral,  shallow  pits  occur  on  the  nde 
of  the  body  about  the  level  of  the  hinder  end  of  the  proboscis  in 
some  species  of  the  genus  Carindla,  which  are  termed  side-organs. 
These  are  capable  <n  being  everted,  and  are  probably  sensory  in 
functbn  (fig.  ao,  17). 

For  the  Heteronemertines  arguments  have  been  adduced  to  prove 
that  here  they  have  the  physiok>gical  significance  of  a  special  respir- 
atory apparatus  for  the  central  nervous  tis-ue,  which  in  all  these 
forms  b  strongly  charged  with  haemoglobin.  The  haemoglobin 
would,  by  its  pre-eminent  properties  of  fixing  oxygen,  serve  to 
furnish  tne  nerve  system,  wnkh  more  than  any  other  requires  a 
constant  su^ly,  with  the  necessary  oxygen.  Such  could  hardly 
be  obtained  in  any  other  way  by  those  worms  that  have  no  specbl 
respiratory  apparatus,  and  that  live  in  mud  and  under  stones  where 


the  natural  supply  of  freshly  oxygenated  sea-water  is  practically 
limited.  Whether  in  the  Metanemertines,  where  the  bkiod  fluid  is 
often  provided  with  haemogiobiniferous  dbks.  the  chief  functions 
of  the  side  organs  may  not  rather  be  a  sensory  one  needs  further 
investigation. 

The  exterior  opening  of  the  duct  has  been  several  times  alluded  to. 
In  the  Metanemertines  it  b  generally  situated  towards  the  mtddlo 
of  a  lateral  transverse  groove  on  either  side 
of  the  head,  as  was  noticed  for  Carinetla,  and 
as  b  also  present  in  Polia.  GeneraUy  a 
row  of  shorter  grooves  perpendicular  to  the 
first,  and  simiiiariy  provided  with  strong 
cilia,  enlarges  the  surface  of  these  furrows 
(fig.  14).  m  VaUncinia  there  is  nothing  but 
a  circular  opening  without  furrow.  In  all 
Heteronemertines  there  b  on  each  side  of 
the  head  a  longitudinal  slit  of  varying  length 
but  generally  considerable  depth,  in  the 
bottom  of  which  the  dark  red  brain  b  very 
plainly  visible  by  transparency.  These  slits 
are  contiiAied  into  the  cilbtcd  duct,  being 

at  the  same  time  themselves  very  strongly  M*»«Illrl!*rtSfJl!7is J*t  «t 
ciliated.   In  life  they  are  commonly  rhythmf.  tSfh  tre^SS^S^il 
cally  opened  and  shut  by  a  wavy  move-  !2lf!SSSr^*^ 
ment.  *They  are  the  head  slits  (cephalic  *"**  «""°^^ 
fissures,   *'  Kopfspalten ")   so  characteristic  of  thb  aubdivinoa 


Fkc.  13.        Fie.  14. 

Figs.  13,  14. — 
Lateral  views  of  head 
of  a  Heteronemertinc 
(fig.  13)  with  longi- 
tudinal I " 


slit,  and  01  a 


(figs.  10  and  13). 
Wit 


ith  respect  to  the  sense  organs  of  the  Nemertines,  we  find  that 
eyes  are  of  rather  constant  occurrence,  although  many  Hetero- 
nemertines living  in  the  mud  appear  to  be  blind.  The  more  highly 
organized  species  have  often  very  numerous  eyes  {Ampkiporus, 
Dnpanopkonu)t  which  are  provided  with  a  spherical  refracting 
anterior  portion,  with  a  cellular  "  vitreous  body,'*  with  a  layer  of 
delicate  radially  arranged  rod»,  with  an  outer  sheath  of  dark  pigment, 
and  with  a  separate  ncrvc-twig  each,  springing  from  a  common  or 
double  pair  01  branches  which  leave  the  brain  as  n.  opHci,  for  the 
innervation  of  the  eyes.  Besides  these  more  highly  diffcrcntbtcd 
organs  of  vision,  more  primitive  eyes  arc  present  in  others  down  to 
simple  stellate  pigment  specks  without  any  refracting  apparatus. 

Organs  of  hearing  in  the  form  of  capsules  containing  otoliths 
have  only  been  very  rarely  observed,  apparently  only  in  Mttamt' 

WUfttHt. 

As  to  the  organ  of  touch,  the  great  senutiveness  of  the  body  haa 
already  been  noticed,  as  well  as  the  probable  primary  significance 
of  the  proboscb.  Small  tufts  of  tactile  nairs  or  papillae  are  sometimes 
obsen^  in  small  number  at  the  tip  of  the  head ;  sometimes  longer 
hairs,  apparently  rather  stiff,  are  seen  on  the  surface,  very  sparim;ly 
dbtributed  between  the  cilb,  and  hitherto  only  in  a  very  limiicd 
number  of  small  specimens.  They  may  perhaps  be  comidcied  as 
sensory. 

Digestive  System. — The  anterior  opening,  the  mouth,  b  sttuatrd 
vcntrally,  close  to  the  tip  of  the  head  and  in  front  of  the  brain  in  the 
Metanemertinit  somewhat  more  backward  and  behind  the  brain  in 
the  other  Nemertines.  In  most  Heteronemertines  it  b  found  to  be 
an  elongated  slit  with  corrugated  borders;  in  the  Metanemertines 
it  b  smaller  and  rounded;  in  MalacobdeUa  and  Akroslammm  it. 
moreover,  serves  for  the  extrusion  of  the  proboscis,  which  emerges 
by  a  separate  dorsal  opening  just  innde  the  mouth.  The  oesophagus 
b  the  anterior  portion  of  the  digestive  canal;  its  walb  are  folded 
longitudinally,  comparatively  thick  and  provided  with  longitudinal 
muscular  fibres.  Two  layers  are  sfiecially  obvious  in  its  walb— 'the 
inner  layer  bordering  the  lumen  being  composed  of  smaller  cilbtcd 
cells,  the  outer  thicker  one  containing  numerous  granular  celb  and 
having  a  more  glandular  character.  Outside  the  wall  of  the  oeso- 
phagus a  vascuuir  space  has  been  detected  which  b  in  direct  con- 
tinuity with  the  longitudinal  blood-vessels.  In  certain  cases,  how- 
ever, the  walls  of  the  oesophagus  appear  to  be  very  closely  applied 
to  the  muscular  body-wall  and  this  vascular  qiaoe  thereby  con- 
siderably reduced. 

The  posterior  portion  of  the  intestine  b  specially  characterixcd 
by  the  appearance  of  the  intestinal  diverticula  horizontally  and 
symmetrically  placed  right  and  left  and  opposite  to  each  other. 

In  the  Metanemertini  there  b  a  curious  diverticulum  of  the  intes- 
tine which  stretches  forward  in  the  median  line,  ventral  to  the  so- 
called  stomach.  It  b  at  times  wccubtcd,  but  its  chief  interest  b  that, 
as  Lebcdinsky  *  has  shown,  the  tip  of  the  caecum  in  embryonk  life 
opens  to  the  exterior  as  the  blastopore.  This  subsequently  closes  up, 
and  the  newly-formed  oesophagus  and  stomach  open  in  tlae  intestire 
above  and  behind  it.  It  b  a  curious  feature  in  Nemertines  that  the 
alimentary  canal  seldom  contains  traces  of  food  and  yet  most  of  these 
worms  are  voracious.  The  food  must  be  digested,  absorbed  and  ex- 
creted with  great  rapidity.  There  b  some  evidence  that  in  thb 
Sroup  the  ectoderm  of  the  oesophagus  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
igestion,  whereas  the  endoderm  of  the  intestine  b  limited  to  the 
absorptbn  of  the  soluble  prcxlucts. 

Cases  of  asymmetry  or  irregularity  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
intestinal  caeca,  though  sometimes  occurring,  are  not  normal.  At 
the  tip  of  the  tail,  where  the  growth  of  the  animal  takes  place,  the 
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avitjr  of  ihc  ihcaih.    Anleriorty  it  Bmlly  eommuiiic 
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little  way  behind  the  mnuib  on  ibc  tidci  of  the  body.  On  in  inner 
aurface  the  longiiudinal  canal  ii  adprcucd  to  the  iafenl  blood' 
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during  the  fint  p 
■MTi,  «iic  ^iwractcnMic  ^lidiuin  ■»  t^, 
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^  out  of  lour  ingrowth*  from  the 
primary  cr^btast.  To  thit  reduced  and  ■edcntuy  pifidium  the 
naifie  of  *'  larva  of  Door  "  haa  beefi  given. 

In  Ibe  UMatumirlmi,  bi  far  u  ihcy  have  b«n  invenipted,  ■ 
direct  devefopmcnt  vilbout  metamorpbmii  hai  been  ooecrved. 
It  appeua  probable  that  Ihii  ii  only  a  fuzther  eimplilicatioa  of  the 
molt  comnneated  metaniDrphosii  dncribed  above. 

At  to  toe  dcvetopment  of  the  difTeirnl  orKani.  lhn«  ia  etiLI  much 
ihat  renuiw  doubltul.    The  hypobtan  in  lome  form  originilri  by 

il  pcrhapt  originally  derived  irom  the  hy^ic^h 
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■  already  been  noiictd^  tl 

I'dopicd  or  not,  ana  vhei 
°Nj;^mi™*™mbll''C 
:  he  proboKV  with  the  Tuit 


MagniRed-    (From  BQiger.)     i,  Opening  of  proUii 

17.    lateral    organ;    18.    exciTtarv   canal;    19,    lateraf  vtaac 
jf  braip:  34,  dorital  ganglion  of  biain;  ^3,  ThyrKhodaeum. 

"  Einin  Bemrkungen  lur  MctamaiphoK  del  PDidiuici."  .trcin 
hr  NatunuckieUt   (l873);   L.   von   Graff .^^tfmpafitw  dir   Tar. 

Ncmeninen  a.  ^.  Gill  von  Neapcl,-  Sieierl.  Archm  fir  Zmtmi. 
li.;  Idr.  "The  Genera  ol  European  Nemerteioa critically  reviari," 
JVoIW  /rom  Uu  Ltydtn  Muinm  ll»T)):  Id..  •■  Zur  Auiomie  u. 
PhviioWic  .■  Nervcniyilemi  d.  NemertLnen,"  I'lr*.  lum,  AtoL 
t.  Wilmck.  (Amitenlani.  igSo).  vol.  XX.;  Id.,  "  Tlie  Peripheial 
NervDui  SyBem  of  the  Palaeo-  and  Schiioneaieninl.  OH  of  Ihelayen 
of  the  Body-wall,"  Oaorf-  Journal  q[  Ifkr.  ScitKa.  vol.  ax-:  M, 
"  On  the  AnecBial  Fomii  ot  the  Chordau," /t.  Uuly  lU}};  W. 
KelerBeui,  "  Unlenuchungen  Obei  iiieden  ScetUere."  Ztitu^. 
/.  wiuntck.  Zetl.  voL  ni.  (1863)!  I.  mn  Kenoel.  "BeilrtB 
lur  Kennlnia  der  Nemotinen."  AritiUii  a.  d.  ml.-tnl.  ImHk 
ii.  (WORbuig,  iBrBli.W.  C.  Maclntoih,  A  Uaimfk  if  Briliik 
AiiMMIa:  I.  Nimiflteni  (fUy  Society,  l«7]^iB74):  A.  F.  Marion. 
"  Recherche*  aur  lea  animaux  inf^rieura  dij  CoUe  de  Maneine." 
An*,  da  St.  Not.  {lS73)i  E.  MetKh.iiholi,  "Studioi  Ober  die 
Eniwickcluni  dcr  Echinodcrmen  und  Nemeninen."  inn- dtfil cod. 
Imp.  di  St  FtUrib.  liv.  (teteji  Max  Sf^uluE.  Btilrimi  ur  Mttar- 
lisciicliu  der  TubtUaritn  (Greiliwald,  iSji)  and  ZtHiiir.  fir 
vuHiuit.  Zoa.  iv.  (1851).  p.  I7B;  W.  B.  Benham,  Qaart.  Jrim. 
UU,.  So.  XHii.  (1B96).  p.  19;  A.  Brown,  PrK.  h<y.  Sm.  IxL 
(1S97).  p.  aB;  O.  BBrger,  Ziil.  /.  wiss.  ZctL  1.  (1890).  p.  1:  74. 
Uia.  Z,ol.  SI  Napd.  X.  (1831).  p.  aoS:  Id.,  Znl.  f.  wi.  ZetL 
liii,  (T891).  p.  in;  Id.,  Vtrk.  Deuliik.  ual.  Crirllstk.  (1B93): 
Id..  Flfiu  u.  Fhrt  d.  Colli  d.  Nraptl,  Monoeiaph  la  ItBasi: 
A.Dendy,/'.«:,Xo)'.Soc.KK(t--ufn.a).iv.  (1891).  p.  Bj.  v.  p.  117 
(1801-1692);  B.  Haller,  Arb.  Zaci.  /«!.  Witn.  viii.  (iSSo).  p.  176: 
X.  A.  W.  Hubredit,  "  Ciallntrt -  Rtpens,  aii.  (1S87);  L.  Joubm. 
Arck.  Ztd.  Exper.  (a),  viii.  (i89u),  n-  461 ;  H..  Nemeninei."  ia 
Blanehatd'i  IraiU  dt  leelopt  (1891)1  I.  N.  LebediniW.  Aitk. 
Mik.  AmI  llix.  (1897).  p.  S03;  T-  H.  Montgomery,  Zoit.  Amttif. 
ivii.  (1804),  pp.  398,  yii;  Id..  Zril.f.  wu I.  ZboI.  Jii.  {lB?J).p.  83; 
Id.,  tod.  hkri.  {AkU.)  X.  (1897),  p.  1;  A.  E.  Venilt,  fnnu. 
Conacclual  Acad.  Una  Hmm,  viu.  (i8qi),  p.  iBi:  D.  BccseiHbl. 
Zocl.  Aiaiit".  xoiii.  (1900),  p  lly,  W.  R.  Coe.ZW.  yukrt.  Miul.) 
>ii.  (I899),  p.  4JS;  ii..  rra«.  C«i«rt.  Aad.  ix.  (189s),  p.  4;^: 
Id.,  >r«.  If^ik.  iad.  iU.  (1901),  p.  I :  T.  H.  Monlgomery.VavI 
liwpk;  isii.  (1897)  p.  381!  li..  ZmI.  Jakrb.  Unal.)  i.  (1897), 
p.  liy,  R.  C.  Punnett.  ^1.  Jnnt.  Hit.  Si.  iliv.  (looo).  p.  iii; 
Id,  WHltfi  Zocl.  RiuUu.  pt.  v,  (1900).  p.  S69:  Id.,  d^.  Jnm. 
Hit.  St.  xliv.  (1901),  p.  S47;  Staub.  Stmim'l  Funtkmtmijtn 
(;  Bd.,  1900);  C,  B.ThompKn,  ZoU.  AiatitrT.  xiiii.  (1900).  pp.  iii. 
6J7;  C,  BTWltoon.  Qvul.  Jnm.  Uu.  St.  iihi.  {tao^Tflaj. 

(A.A.WrH.;A.  tS.) 
KBHBIAimS.  MARCOS  AUREUtJS  OLTMPIDS.  Romui 
poet,  a  native  of  Carthage,  flourished  about  f,M.  aSj.  He  wu 
a  popular  poet  at  the  court  of  the  Romaa  cmpeiDr  Cams 
(Vopiscus,  Cans,  11).  He  wrote  poems  on  the  aril  of  bbinf; 
(Haliaitka).  aquatio  [Haulica)  and  hunting  ICyMfOita).  bui 
only  a  ftagmeni  of  the  last,  ji;  heiametn  linn,  bas  bnn 
preserved.  It  is  neally  eiprcSKd  in  good  Latin,  uid  ins  used 
as  a  school  text'book  in  the  9th  century.  Four  edo^es,  formerly 
atlributMl  to  Titus  Calpumius  (f.e.)  Siculus,  ate  now  gcneially 
coniidcied  10  be  by  Nemesianus,  and  Ihe  ftoiw  0/  Httcmles, 
genenlly  printed  in  Claadian's  woikj.  may  be  by  him. 
.  Compleu  cdiiien  o(  the  voiki  aitrSbuled  to  him  ia  E.  BUmw 
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PodaelsHm  Mimores,  iii.  (x88i);  Cyue^tka:  cd.  M.  IfaupC  (with 
Ovid's  Halieulica  and  Grattius  Falitcus)  1838,  and  IL  Stern,  with 
Crattius  (1832) ;  Italian  translation  with  notes  by  L.  F.  Valdrighi 
(1876).  Tbe  four  ecloeues  are  printed  with  those  of  Calpumius  in 
ih«  editions  of  H.  Schenkl  (1S85)  and  E.  H.  Keene  (1887): 


L  Cisorio.  Studio  svUe  EgUgke  it  N,  (1895)  and  DdV  imitasione 
MflU  Etfofhe  di  N.  (1896):  and  M.  Haupt.  De  Carminibus  BmcoUcU 
OdpMnu  a  N.  (1853)1  the  chief  treatise  on  the  subject. 

VBMBSIS.  the  personification  of  divine  justice.  This  is  the 
only  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  Homer,  while  Hcsiod 
{Theoi.  233)  makes  Nemesis  a  goddess,  the  daughter  of  Night 
(some,  however,  regard  the  passage  as  an  interpolation);  she 
appears  in  a  still  more  concrete  form  in  a  fragment  of  the  Cypria. 
The  word  Nemesis  originally  meant  the  distributor  (Gr.  fc/mu') 
of  fortune,  whether  good  or  bad,  in  due  proportion  to  each  man 
according  to  his  deserts;  then,  the  resentment  caused  by  any 
disturbance  of  this  proportion,  the  sense  of  justice  that  could 
not  allow  it  to  pass  unpunished.  Gruppc  and  others  prefer  to 
connect  the  name  with  v^aoy,  •  rcftcaif coAu  ("  to  feel  just 
lesentmcot  ")•  In  the  tragedians  Nemesis  appears  chiefly  as 
the  avenger  of  crime  and  the  punisher  of  arrogance,  and  as  such 
is  akin  to  Ate  and  the  Erinyes.  She  was  sometimes  called 
Adrasteia,  probably  meaning  "  one  from  whom  there  is  no 
ecape*';  the  epithet  is  specially  applied  to  the  Phrygian 
Cybele,  with  whom,  as  with  Aphrodite  and  Artemis,  her  cult 
siiows  certain  affinities.  She  was  specially  honoured  in  the 
district  of  Rhamnus  in  Attica,  where  she  was  perhaps  originally 
an  ancient  Artemis,  partly  confused  with  Aphrodite.  A  festival 
called  Nemcseia  (by  some  identified  with  the  Gcnesia)  was  held 
at  Athens.  Its  object  was  to  avert  the  nemesis  of  the  dead, 
who  were  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  punishing  the  living, 
if  their  cult  had  been  in  any  way  neglected  (Sophocles,  Electra, 
7^3;  E.  Rofade,  Psyche,  1907,  i.  236,  note  i).  At  Smyrna 
there  were  two  divinities  of  the  name,  more  akin  to  Aphrodite 
than  to  Artemis.  The  reason  for  this  duality  is  hard  to  explain; 
it  is  suggested  that  they  represent  two  aspects  of  the  goddess,  the 
kindly  and  the  malignant,  or  the  goddesses  of  the  old  and  the 
sew  dty.  Nemesis  was  also  worshipped  at  Rome  by  victorious 
generals^  and  in  imperial  times  was  the  patroness  of  gladiators 
and  ttnatores  (fighters  with  wild  beasts)  in  the  arena  and  one  of 
the  tutelary  deities  of  the  drilling-ground  {Nemesis  campestris). 
In  the  3rd  century  A.O.  there  is  evidence  of  the  belief  in  an  all- 
powerful  Nemesis-Fortuna.  She  was  worshipped  by  a  society 
called  Nemesiad.  In  early  times  the  representations  of  Nemesis 
resembled  Aphrodite,  who  herself  sometimes  bears  the  epithet 
Nemesis.  Later,  as  the  goddess  of  proportion  and  the  avenger 
of  crime,  she  has  as  attributes  a  measuring  rod,  a  bridle,  a'sword 
and  a  scourge,  and  rides  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  griffins. 

See  C.  Walz,  De  Nemtsi  Craecorum  (T&bingen,  1853) ;  E.  Toumier, 
Himisis  (1863).  and  H.  Posnansky,  "  Nemesis  und  Adrasteia."  in 
Bredaner  pktMotische  Abkandlungen,  v.  heft  2  (i8;h3)i  both  ex- 
haustive monographs;  an  essay.  "  Nemesis,  or  the  Divine  Envy," 
by  P.  E.  More,  in  The  New  World  (N.  Y..  Dec.  1899);  L.  R.  Famcll, 
CmUs  of  the  Greek  Slates^  ii. ;  and  A.  Lcgrand  in  Darcmberg  and 
Saglio's  Dictumnaire  des  antiquiUs.  For  the  Roman  Nemesis,  see 
G.  Wis«>wa,  ReUgiou  lad  KmUus  der  R&mer  (MOnich,  1903}. 


FS  (fl.  c,  A.D.  390),  a  Christian  philosopher,  author 
of  a  treatise  rtpl  ^Offoat  djfOpCnrov  {On  Human  Nature),  was, 
according  to  the  title  of  his  book,  bishop  of  Emesa  (in  Syria); 
of  his  life  nothing  further  is  known,  and  even  his  date  is  uncertain, 
but  internal  evidence  points  to  a  date  after  the  Apollinarian 
controvert  and  before  the  strife  connected  with  the  names  of 
Eutyches  and  Nestorius,  f.e.  about  the  end  of  the  4th  century. 
His  book  is  an  interesting  attempt  to  compile  a  system  of  anthro- 
pology from  the  standpoint  of  the  Christian  philosophy.  Moses 
and  Paul  are  put  side  by  side  with  Aristotle  and  Menander, 
and  there  is  a  dear  inclination  to  Platonic  doctrines  of  pre- 
existencc  and  metempsychosis.  In  physiological  matters  he 
is  in  advance  of  Aristotle  and  Galen,  though  we  can  hardly 
assert — as  has  sometimes  been  thought — that  he  anticipated 
Harvey's  discovery  of  the  drculation  of  the  blood.  The  treatise 
is  condtisive  evidence  as  to  the  mutual  influence  of  Christianity 
and  Hdlenism  in  the  4th  century.  John  of  Damascus  and  the 
schoolmen,  induding  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas, 
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hdd  Nemesius  in  high  esteem,  believing  his  book  to  be  the  work 

of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  with  whom  he  has  much  in  common. 

Editions:  Antwerp,  157$:  Oxford,  1671;  Halle,  i8oa:  Mice's 
Patrol,  Gr,  vol.  40.  Versions:  Latin  by  Alsanus,  ed.  Hoizingcr 
(1887);  by  Burgundio,  ed.  Burkhardt  (1891-1896).  Literature: 
Benoer,  Untersuck.  uber  Nemesius  (1898).  See  further  Herzog- 
Hauck's  Realencyklop,  s.v, 

NBHORENSIS  LACUS  (mod.  Nemii,  a  lake  in  the  Alban 
Hills,  in  an  extinct  subsidiary  crater  in  the  outer  ring  of  the 
andcnt  Alban  crater,  £.  of  the  Lake  of  Albano.  It  is  about 
3}  m.  in  diameter  and  some  xio  ft.  deep;  the  precipitous  slopes 
of  its  basin  are  over  300  ft.  high,  and  on  the  side  towards  the 
modern  village  a  good  deal  more,  and  are  mainly  cultivated. 
1 1  is  now  remarkable  for  its  picturesque  beauty.  In  ancient  times 
it  was  included  in  the  territory  of  Arida,  and  bore  the  name 
"  Mirror  of  Diana."  The  worship  of  Diana  here  was  a  very 
ancient  one,  and,  as  among  the  Scythians,  was  originally,  so  it 
was  said,  celebrated  with  human  sacrifices;  even  in  imperial 
times  the  priest  of  Diana  was  a  man  of  low  condition,  a  gladiator 
or  a  fugitive  slave,  who  won  his  position  by  slaying  his  pre- 
decessor  in  fight,  having  first  plucked  a  mistletoe  bough  from 
the  sacred  grove,  and  who,  notwithstanding,  bore  the  title  of 
rex  (king).  It  is  ctirious  that  in  none  of  the  inscriptions  that  have 
been  found  is  the  priest  of  Diana  mentioned;  and  it  has  indeed 
been  believed  by  Moipurgo  and  Frazer  that  the  rex  was  not  the 
priest  of  Diana  at  all,  but,  according  to  the  former,  the  priest 
of  Virbius,  or,  according  to  the  latter,  the  incarnation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  forest.  The  temple  itself  was  one  of  the  most  splendid 
in  Latium;  Octavian  borrowed  money  from  it  in  31  B.C.,  and 
it  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  Its  remains  arc 
situated  a  little  above  the  levd  of  the  lake,  and  to  the  N.E.  of 
it.  They  consist  of  a  large  platform,  the  back  of  which  is  formed 
by  a  wsdl  of  concrete  faced  with  opus  reticulaium,  with  niches, 
resting  against  the  cliffs  which  form  the  sides  of  the  crater. 
Excavations  in  the  1 7th  and  the  last  quarter  of  the  X9th  centuries 
(now  covered  in  again),  and  also  in  1905,  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  temple  itself,  a  rectangular  edifice,  98  by  5a  ft.,  and  of 
various  inscriptions,  a  rich  frieze  in  gilt  bronze,  many  statuettes 
(ex-votos)  from  the  /avissae  of  the  temple  in  terra-cotta  and 
bronze,  a  large  number  of  coins,  &c.  None  of  the  objects  seem 
to  go  back  beyond  the  4th  century  B.C.  A  road  descended  to 
it  from  the  Via  Appia  from  the  S.W.,  passing  through  the  modem 
village  of  Gcnzano.  The  lake  b  drained  by  a  tunnel  of  about 
3  m.  long  of  Roman  date.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  lake  remains 
of  two  ships  (really  floating  palaces  moored  to  the  shore)  have  been 
found,  one  bdonging  to  the  time  of  Caligula  (as  is  indicated  by 
an  inscription  on  a  lead  pipe),  and  measuring  a  10  ft.  long  by 
66  wide,  the  other  even  larger,  333  by  80  ft.  The  first  was 
decorated  with  marbles  and  mosaics,  and  with  some  very  fine 
bronze  beamheads,  with  heads  of  wolves  and  lions  having  rings 
for  hawsers  in  their  mouths  (and  one  of  a  Medusa),  now  in  the 
Museo  ddle  Terpie  at  Rome,  with  remains  of  the  woodwork, 
&c.,  &c.  Various  attempts  have  been  nuuie  to  raise  the  first 
ship,  from  the  middle  of  the  xsth  century  onwards,  by  which 
much  harm  has  been  done.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  was 
naturally  in  favour  with  the  Romans  as  a  residence.  Caesar 
had  a  villa  constructed  there,  but  destroyed  again  almost  at 
once,  because  it  did  not  satisfy  him. 

See  F.  Bamabci.  Notizie  degli  scavi  (1895),  361, 461 ;  (1896).  188; 
V.  Malfatti.  Notitie  degli  scavi  (1895).  471;  (1806),  393;  Rivista 
marittima  (1896).  379;  U897),  391;  J.  G.  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough 
(London,  1900) ;  L.  Morpurgo  in  Monumenti  dei  Lincei,  xiii.  (1903), 
397  «qq.  (T.  As.) 

NEMOURS,  LORDS  AND  DUKES  OF.  In  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries  the  lordship  of  Nemours,  in  G&tinais,  France,  was  in 
possession  of  the  house  of  Villebeon,  a  member  of  which,  Gautier, 
was  marshal  of  France  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  The 
lordship  was  sold  to  King  Philip  III.  in  1274  and  1276  by  Jean 
and  Philippe  de  Nemours,  and  was  then  made  a  county  and 
given  to  Jean  de  Grailly,  captal  de  Buch  in  1364.  In  1404 
Charles  VI.  of  France  gave  it  to  Charles  III.  of  Evreux,  king  of 
Navarre,  and  erected  it  into  a  duchy  in  the  peerage  of  France 
(duchi-pairie),    Charles  III.'s  daughter,  Beatrix,  brought  the 
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duchy  to  her  husband  Jacques  de  Bourbon,  count  of  La  Marche, 
and  by  the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Eleanor,  to  Bernard  of 
Armagnac,  count  of  Pardiac,  it  pa^ed  to  the  house  of  Armagnac. 
After  being  confiscated  and  restored  several  times,  the  duchy 
reverted  to  the  French  crown  in  1505,  after  the  extinction  of  the 
house  of  Armagnac-Pardiac.  In  1507  it  was  given  by  Louis  XII. 
to  his  nephew,  Gaston  de  Foiz,  who  was  killed  at  Ravenna  in 
1 512.  The  duchy  then  returned  to  the  royal  domain,  and  was 
detached  from  it  successively  for  Giuliano  de  Medici  And  his 
wife  Philiberta  of  Savoy  in  1515,  for  Louise  of  Savoy  in  1524,  and 
for  Philip  of  Savoy,  count  of  Genevois,  in  1528.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  last-mentioned  duke  poss^sed  the  duchy  until  its 
sale  to  Louis  XIV.  In  1572  Louis  gave  it  to  his  brother  I^iilip, 
duke  of  Orleans,  whose  descendsmts  possessed  it  imtil  the 
Revolution.  The  title  of  due  de  Nemours  was  afterwards  given 
to  Louis  Charles,  son  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  who  is  dealt  with 
separately  below. 

The  following  are  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  earlier  dukes  of 
Nemours. 

Jaices  of  AsiCACNAC,  dukc  of  Nemours  (e.  1433-1477),  was 
the  son  of  Bernard  d'Armagnac,  count  of  Pardiac,  and  Eleanor  of 
Bourbon-La  Marche.  As  comtede  Castres,  be  served  under 
Charles  VII.  in  Normandy  in  1449  and  1450;  and  afterwards  in 
Guienne.  On  the  accession  of  Louis  XI.  the  king  loaded  him 
with  honours,  married  him  to  his  god-daughter,  Louise  of  Anjou, 
and  recognized  his  title  to  the  duchy  of  Nemours  in  1462.  Sent 
by  Louis  to  pacify  Roussillon,  Nemours  felt  that  he  had  been 
insufficiently  rewarded  for  the  rapid  success  of  this  expedition, 
and  joined  the  League  of  the  Public  Weal  in  1465.  He  subse- 
quently became  reconciled  with  Louis,  but  soon  resumed  his 
intrigues.  After  twice  pardoning  him,  the  king's  patience 
became  exhausted,  and  he  besieged  the  duke's  chAteau  at  Carlat 
and  took  him  prisoner.  Nemours  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
rigour,  being  shut  up  in  a  cage;  and  was  finally  condemned  to 
death  by  the  parlement  and  beheaded  on  the  4th  of  August  1477. 

See  B.  de  Mandrot,  Jacqius  d'Armagnac,  due  de  Nemours  (Paris, 
1890). 

Phzup  of  Savoy,  duke  of  Nemours  (1490-1533),  was  a  son 
of  Philip,  duke  of  Savoy,  and  brother  of  Louise  of  Savoy,  mother 
of  Francis  I.  of  France.  Originally  destined  for  the  printhood, 
he  was  given  the  bishopric  of  Geneva  at  the  age  of  five,  but 
resigned  it  in  1510,  when  he  was  made  count  of  Genevois.  He 
served  under  Louis  XIL,  with  whom  he  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Agnadello  (1509),  imder  the  emperor  Chu-les  V.  in  1520,  and 
finally  under  his  nephew,  Francis  I.  In  15  28  Francis  gave  him 
the  duchy  of  Nemours  and  married  him  to  Charlotte  of  Orlians- 
LonguevUle.   He  died  on  the  25th  of  November  1533. 

His  son,  James  (1531-1585),  became  duke  of  Nemours  In 
X533.  He  d^tinguished  himself  at  the  sieges  of  Lens  and  Metz 
(1552-1553),  at  Uie  battle  of  Renty  (1554)  and  in  the  campaign 
of  Piedmont  (1555).  He  was  a  supporter  of  the  Guises,  and  had 
to  retire  for  some  time  into  Savoy  in  consequence  of  a  plot. 
On  his  return  to  France  he  fought  the  Huguenots,  and  signalized 
himself  by  his  successes  in  Dauphin6  and  Lyonnais.  In  1567  he 
induced  the  coiirt  to  return  from  Meaux  to  Paris,  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Saint  Denis,  protested  again^  the  peace  of  Long- 
jumeau,  and  repulsed  the  invasion  of  Wolfgang,  count  palatine 
of  Zweibriicken.  He  devoted  his  last  years  to  letters  and  art, 
and  di»l  at  Annecy  on  the  X5th  of  Jime  .1585. 

By  his  wife  Anne  of  Este,  the  widow  of  Francis,  duke  of 
Guise,  the  duke  left  a  son,  Chakles  Esocanuel  (1567-1595), 
who  in  his  youth  was  called  prince  of  Genevois.  Involved 
in  political  intrigues  by  his  relationship  with  the  Guises,  he  was 
imprisoned  after  the  assassination  of  Henry,  duke  of  Guise, 
and  his  brother  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  in  1 588,  but  contrived  to 
escape.  He  fought  at  Ivry  and  Arques,  and  was  governor  of 
Paris  when  it  was  besieged  by  Henry  IV.  After  quarrelling 
VTith  his  half-brother  Charles  of  Lorraine,  duke  of  Ma3renne,  he 
withdrew  to  his  government  of  Lyonnais,  where  he  endeavoured 
to  make  himself  independent.  He  was  imprisoned,  however, 
in  the  ch&teau  of  Pierre-Encise  by  the  archbishop  of  Lyons. 
After  his  escape  he  attacked  Lyons,  but  was  defeated  owing 


to  the  intervention  of  the  constable  de  Montmorency.    He  died 
at  Annecy  in  July  1595. 

His  brother  Henry  (i 572-1633),  called  originally  marquis  de 
Saint-Sorlin,  succeeded  him  as  duke.  In  1588  he  took  the 
marquisate  of  Saluzzo  from  the  French  for  his  cousin,  the  duke 
of  Savoy.  The  princes  of  Guise,  his  half-brolhers,  induced 
him  to  join  the  League,  and  in  1591  he  was  made  governor  of 
Dauphin6  in  the  name  of  that  faction.  He  made  his  submission 
to  Henry  IV.  in  1596.  After  quarrelling  with  the  duke  of  Savoy 
he  withdrew  to  Burgundy  and  joined  the  Spaniards  in  their 
war  against  Savoy.  After  peace  had  been  proclaimed  on  tlu: 
X4th  of  November  x6x6,  he  retired  to  the  French  court.  He  died 
in  1632,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Louis,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  164X  by  his  second  son,  Charles  Auadeus 
(1634-1652),  who  served  in  the  army  of  Flanders  in  1645,  ^^^ 
in  the  following  year  commanded  the  light  cavalry  at  the  siege 
of  Courtrai.  In  1652  he  took  part  in  the  war  of  the  Fronde,  and 
fought  at  B16neau  and  at  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  where  be 
was  wounded.  On  the  30th  of  July  of  the  same  year  he  was 
killed  in  a  duel  by  his  brother-in-law,  Francois  de  Venddme, 
duke  of  Beaufort.  He  had  two  daughters,  Marie  Jeanne  Baptistc 
(d.  X724),  who  married  Charles  Emmanuel  of  Savoy  in  1665; 
and  Marie  Fran^oise  Elisabeth,  who  married  Alphonso  VI., 
king  of  Portugal,  in  1666.  His  brother  Henry  (1625-X659), 
who  had  been  archbishop  of  Reims,  but  now  withdrew  from 
orders,  succeeded  to  the  title.  In  1657  he  married  Marie 
D'ORLiANS-LoNGUEViLLE  (1625-X707),  daughter  of  Henry  II. 
of  Orleans,  duke  of  Longueville.  This  duchess  of  Nemours  is 
a  famous  personage.  At  an  early  age  she  was  involved  in 
the  first  Fronde,  which  was  directed  by  her  father  and  her 
stepmother.  Anne  (knevieve  de  Bourbon-Cond^,  the  cele- 
brated duchcsse  de  Longueville;  and  when  her  husband  died 
in  X659,  leaving  her  childless,  the  rest  of  her  life  was  mainly 
spent  in  contesting  her  inheritance  with  her  stepmother.  She 
left  some  interesting  Mimoires,  which  arc  published  by  C.  B. 
Petitot  in  the  CoUection  compUte  des  mimoires  (1819-1829). 

NEMOURS,  LOUIS  CHARLES  PHIUPPE  RAPHAEL,  Due  oe 
(1814-1896),  second  son  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards 
King  Louis  Philippe,  was  bom  on  the  25th  of  October  1814. 
At  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  nominated  colonel  of  the  first 
regiment  of  chasseurs,  and  in  1830  he  became  a  chevalier  of  the 
order  of  the  Saint  Esprit  and  entered  the  chamber  of  peers.. 
As  early  as  1825  his  name  was  mentioned  as  a  possible  candidate 
for  the  throne  of  Greece,  and  in  X83X  he  was  elected  king  of 
the  Belgians,  but  international  considerations  deterred  Louis 
Philippe  from  accepting  the  honour  for  his  son.  In  February  183  x 
he  accompanied  the  French  army  which  entered  Belgium  to 
support  the  new  kingdom  against  Holland,  and  took  part  in 
the  siege  of  Antwerp.  He  accompanied  the  Algerian  expedition 
against  the  town  of  C^nstantine  in  the  autumn  of  1836,  and  in  a 
second  expedition  (1837)  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command 
of  a  brigade  and  with  the  direction  of  the  siege  operations  before 
Constantine.  General  Damr£mont  was  killed  by  his  side  on  the 
1 2th  of  October,  and  the  place  was  taken  by  assault  on  the  X3th. 
He  sailed  a  third  time  for  Algeria  in  X841,  and  served  under 
General  Bugeaud,  taking  part  in  the  expedition  to  reviciual 
Medea  on  the  29th  of  April,  and  in  sharp  fighting  near  Mih'ana 
on  the  3rd  to  5th  of  May.  In  the  expedition  against  the  fortified 
town  of  Takdempt  he  commanded  the  xst  infantry  division. 
On  his  return  to  France  he  became  commandant  of  the  camp 
of  Compiegne.  He  had  been  employed  on  missions  of  courtesy 
to  England  in  X835,  in  1838  and  in  X845,  and  to  Beriin  ai»d 
Vienna  in  1836.  The  occasion  of  his  marriage  in  X840  with 
Victoria,  daughter  of  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Saxc-Cobuig,  was 
marked  by  a  check  to  Louis  Philippe's  government  in  the  fona 
of  a  refusal  to  bestow  the  marriage  dowry  proposed  by  Thiers  xq 
the  chamber  of  deputies.  The  death  of  his  elder  brother. 
Ferdinand,  duke  of  (}rlcans,  in  1842  gave  him  a  position  of  greater 
importance  as  the  natural  regent  in  the  case  of  the  accessioo  of 
his  nephew,  the  young  count  of  Paris.  His  reserve  and  dislike 
of  public  functions,  with  a  certain  haughtiness  of  manner,  ho^r< 
ever,  made  him  unpopular.^  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revoluiioB  oi 
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tM  he  hfeld  tlie  Tuilenes  losg  enough  to  cover  the  king's  retxeat, 
but  refrained  from  initiating  active  measures  against  the  mob. 
He  followed  his  sister-in-Uw,  tlie  duchess  of  Orl6ans,  and  her  two 
SODS  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  but  was  separated  from  them 
by  tlie  lioters,  and  only  escaped  finally  by  disguising  himself 
in  the  uniform  of  a  national  guard.  He  embarked  for  EngUuid, 
where  be  settled  with  his  parents  at  Claremont.  His  chief  aim 
during  his  exile,  especially  after  his  father's  death,  was  a  re- 
conciliation between  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
as  indispensable  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  French  monarchy 
in  any  form.  These  wishes  were  frustrated  on  the  one  hand 
by  the  attitude  of  the  comte  de  Chambord,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  determination  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans  to  maintain  the 
pretensions  of  the  count  of  Paris.  Nemours  was  prepared  to 
go  further  than  the  other  princes  of  his  family  in  accepting  the 
principles  of  the  legitimists,  but  lengthy  negotiations  ended 
in  1857  with  a  letter,  written  by  Nemours,  as  he  subsequently 
ciplaiDcd,  at  the  dictation  of  his  brother,  Francois,  prince  de 
Joinville,  in  which  he  insisted  that  Chambord  ^ould  express 
bis  adherence  to  the  tricolour  flag  and  to  the  principles  of  con- 
fiitutional  govemmenL  In  187  x  the  Orleans  princes  renewed 
their  professions  of  allegiance  to  the  senior  branch  of  their  house, 
but  they  were  not  consulted  when  the  count  of  Chambord  came 
to  Paris  in  1873,  and  their  political  differences  remained  until 
his  death  in  1883. 

Nemours  had  lived  at  Bushey  House  after  the  death  of  Queen 
Marie  Am^lie  in  x866.  In  1871  the  exile  imposed  on  the  French 
princes  was  withdrawn,  but  he  only  transferrni  his  establishment 
to  Paris  after  their  disabilities  were  also  removed.  In  March 
1873  he  was  restored  to  his  rank  in  the  army  as  general  of  division, 
and  placed  in  the  first  section  of  the  general  staff.  After  his 
retirement  from  the  active  list  he  continued  to  act  as  president 
of  the  Red  Cross  Society  until  x88x,  when  new  decrees  against 
the  princes  of  the  blood  led  to  his  withdrawal  from  Parisian 
society.  During  the  presidency  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  he  had 
appeared  from  time  to  time  at  the  £lys^.  He  died  at  Versailles 
00  the  a6th  of  June  X896,  the  duchess  having  died  at  Claremont 
on  the  xoth  of  November  x8s7.  Their  children  were  Louis 
Philippe  Marie  Ferdinand  Gaston,  comte  d'Eu  (b.  X842),  who 
married  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of  Don  Pedro  II.  of  Brazil; 
Ferdinand  Philippe  Marie,  due  d'Alengon  (b.  X844),  who  married 
Sophie  of  Bavaria  (X847-X897),  .sister  of  the  empress  Elizabeth 
of  Austria;  Margaret  (1846-X893),  who  married  Prince  LAdislas 
Czartoryski;  and  Blanche  (b.  1857). 

Sec  R.  Bazin.  Le  Dm  de  Nemours  (1907);  Paul  Thureau-Dangin, 
Histcire  de  la  mtmarckie  de  juSlet  (4  vols.,  1884,  &c.). 

HEMOTTRS,  a  town  of  northern  France,  in  the  department  of 
Sctne-et-Mame,  on  the  Loing  and  its  canal,  36  m.  S.  of  Melun, 
00  the  Paris-Lyon  railway.  Pop.  (1906)  48x4.  The  church, 
which  dates  mainly  from  the  x6th  century,  has  a  handsome 
wooden  spire,  and  there  is  a  feudal  castle.  A  statue  of  the 
mathematician  Bizout  (d.  1783),  a  native  of  the  town,  was  erected 
in  1885.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  group  of  fine  sandstone  rocks,  and 
sand  Is  extensively  quarried:  Nemours  is  supposed  to  derive  its 
tame  from  the  woods  (nemora)  in  the  midst  of  which  it  formerly 
stood,  and  discoveries  of  GaUo-Roman  remains  indicate  its  early 
OTtgitt.  It  was  captured  by  the  English  in  1420,  but  derives  its 
historical  importance  rather  from  the  lordship  (afterwards 
duchy)  to  which  it  gave  its  name.  In  X58S  a  treaty  revoking 
previous  concessi(ms  to  the  Protestants  was  concluded  at  Nemours 
between  Catherine  de  Medici  and  the  Guises. 

NEVADOVICH,  MATEYA  (1777-1854),  Servian  patriot,  was 
bmn  in  1777.  He  is  generally  cailed  Prota  Mateya,  since  as  a 
boy  of  sixteen  he  was  made  a  priest,  and  a  few  years  later  became 
archpriest  (Prota)  of  Valyeva  His  father,  Alexa  Nenadovich. 
Kna  (chief  magistrate)  of  the  district  of  Valyevo,  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  respected  public  men  among  the  Servians  at 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  When  the  four  leaders  of 
the  Janissaries  of  the  Belgrade  Pashalic  <the  so-called  Dahis) 
thought  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  a  general  rising  of  the 
Servians  was  to  intimidate  them  by  murdering  all  their  principal 
men,  Alexa  Nenadovich  was  one  of  the  first  victims.    The 


policy  of  the  Dahis,  Instead  of  preventing,  did  actually  and 
immediately  provoke  a  general  insurrection  of  the  Servians 
against  the  Turks.  Prota  Mateya  became  the  deputy-conunander 
of  the  insurgents  of  the  Valyevo  distria  (X804),  but  did  xu)t 
hold  the  post  for  long,  as  Kaxajseorge  sent  him  in  1805  on  a  secret 
mission  to  St  Petersburg,  and  afterwards  employed  him  almost 
constantly  as  Servia's  diplomatic  envoy  to  Russia,  Austria, 
Bucharest  and  Constantin<^e.  After  the  fall  of  Karageorge 
(18x3),  the  new  leader  of  the  Servians,  Milosh  Obrenovich,  sent 
Prota  Mateya  as  representative  of  Servia  to  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  (x8x4-x8xs),  where  be  pleaded  the  Servian  cause  inde- 
fatigably.  During  that  mission  he  often  saw  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  for  the  first  time  the  Servian  national  interests  were  broui^t 
to  the  knowledge  of  British  statesmeiL 

Prota  Matcya^s  memcMrs  are  the  most  valuable  authority  for  the 
histoiy  of  the  first  and  second  Servian  insurrections  against  the 
Turks.  The  best  edition  of  the  Memoari  Profe  Mateye  Nenadoviehi 
was  published  by  the  Servian  Literary  Association  in  Belgrade  in 

1893- 
NBNAGH,  a  market  town  of  Co.  Tlpperary,  Irehmd,  finely 

situated  in  a  rich  though  hilly  country  near  the  river  Nenagh, 

96^  m.  S.W.  from  Dublin  by  the  Ballybrophy  and  Limerick 

branch  of  the  Great  Southern  &  Western  railway.    Pop.  (X90X) 

4704.   Of  the  old  castle,  called  Nenagh  Round,  dating  from  the 

time  of  King  John,  there  still  exists  the  circular  donjon  or  keep. 

There  are  no  remains  of  the  hospital  founded  in  xsoo  for  Austin 

canons,  nor  of  the  Franciscan  friary,  founded  in  the  reign  of 

Henry  III.  and  one  of  the  richest  religious  houses  in  Ireland.  The 

town  is  governed  by  an  urban  district  council.   It  was  one  of  the 

andent  manors  of  the  Butlers,  who  received  for  it  the  grant  of  a 

fair  from  Henry  VUI.   In  1550  the  town  and  friary  were  burned 

by  O'Carroll.   In  X64X  the  town  was  taken  by  Owen  Roe  O'Neill, 

but  shortly  afterwards  it  was  recaptured  by  Lord  Inchiquin. 

It  surrendered  to  Ireton  iii  X65X,  and  was  burned  by  Sarsfield  in 

x688. 

NENNIUS  (fl.  796),  a  Welsh  writer  to  whom  we  owe  the 

Historia  Briionumt  Hved  and  wrote  in  Brecknock  or  Radnor. 

Hb  work  is  known  to  us  through  thirty  manuscripts;  but  the 

earliest  of  these  cannot  be  dated  much  earlier  than  the  year  xooo; 

and  all  are  defaced  by  interpolations  which  give  to  the  work  so 

confxtsed  a  character  that  critics  were  long  disposed  to  treat  it 

as  an  unskilful  forgery.   A  new  turn  was  given  to  the  controversy 

by  Heinrich  Zimmer,  who,  in  his  Nennius  vindicalus  (1893), 

traced  the  history  of  the  work  and,  by  a  comparison  of  the 

manuscripts  with  the  xith-century  translation  of  the  Irish 

scholar,  Gilla  Coemgim  (d.  X073),  succeeded  in  stripping  off  the 

later  accretions  from  the  original  nucleus  of  the  Historia.  Zimmer 

follows  previous  critics  in  rejecting  the  Prologus  maior  (§§  x,  3), 

the  CapUulat  or  table  of  contents,  and  part  of  the  MirabUia 

which  form  the  concluding  section.    But  he  proves  that  Nennius 

should  be  regarded  as  the  compiler  of  the  Historia  proper  (§§  7-65). 

Zimmer's  conclusions  are  of  more  interest  to  literary  critics  than 

to  historians.   The  only  part  of  the  Historia  which  deserves  to 

be  treated  as  a  historical  document  is  the  section  known  as  the 

Ceneahgiae  Saxonum  (§§  57-65).    This  is  merely  a  recension  of 

a  work  which  was  composed  about  679  byaBritonof  Strathdyde. 

The  author's  name  is  unknown;  but  he  is,  after  Gildas,  our 

earliest  authority  for  the  facts  of  the  English  conquest  of  England. 

Nennius  himself  gives  us  the  oldest  legends  relating  to  the 

victories  of  King  Arthur;  the  value  of  the  Historia  froiii  this 

point  of  view  is  admitted  by  the  severest  critics.    The  chief 

authorities  whom  Nennius  followed  were  Gildas'  De  excidio 

Britonum,  Eusebius,  the  Vita  Patricii  of  Murichu  Maccu  Mach* 

theid,  the  CcUectanea  of  Tirechan,  the  Liber  ouupationis  (an 

Irish  work  on  the  settlement  of  Ireland),  the  Liber  de  sex 

aetaiibtts  mundif  the  chronicle  of  Prosper  of  Aquitaine,  the 

Liber  beati  Cermani,    The  sources  from  which  he  derived  his 

notices  of  King  Arthur  (§  56)  have  not  been  determined. 

See  J.  Stevenson's  edition  of  the  Historia  Britonum  (English  Hist. 
Soc.,  1838).  based  on  a  careful  study  of  the  MSS. ;  A.  de  la  Borderie, 
VHistoria  Bn/ofium  (Paris  and  London,  1883).  which  summarizes 
the  older  negative  critidsm;  H.  Zimmer,  Nennius  vindicatus 
(Berlin,  1893);  T.  Mommsen*  in  Neues  Archiv  der  Gesellsckaft  fUr 
dltere  deut^e  Cesckichtskunde,  xix.  383.  (H.  W.  C.  D.) 
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NEO-CAESAREA,  SYNOD  OF,  a  synod  held  shortly  after  that 
of  Ancyra,  probably  about  314  or  315  (although  Hcfele  inclines 
to  put  it  somewhat  later).  Its  principal  work  was  the  adoption 
of  fifteen  disciplinary  canons,  which  were  subsequently  accepted 
as  ecumenical  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  451,  and  of  which  the 
most  important  are  the  following:  L  degrading  priests  who 
jnarry  after  ordination;  vii.  forbidding  a  priest  to  be  present 
at  the  second  marriage  of  any  one;  viii.  refusing  ordiination 
to  the  husband  of  an  adulteress;  xi.  fixing  thirty  years  as  the 
age  below  which  one  might  not  be  ordained  (because  Christ 
began  His  public  ministry  at  the  age  of  thirty) ;  xiii.  according 
to  city  priests  the  precedence  over  country  priests;  xiv.  per- 
mitting Chorepiscopi  to  celebrate  the  sacraments;  xv.  requiring 
that  there  be  seven  deacons  in  every  city. 

See  Mansi  ii.  pp.  539-551;  Hardouin  i.  pp.  283-286;  Hefelc 
(and  ed.)  i.  pp.  242-251  (Eng.  trans,  i.  pp.  222-230).      (T.  F.  C.) 

NEQCOMIAN,  in  geology,  the  name  given  to  the  ]owest  stage 
of  the  Cretaceous  system.  It  was  introduced  by  J.  Thurmann 
in  1835  on  account  of  the  development  of  these  rocks  at  Neuch&tel 
(Neocomum),  Switzerland.  It  has  been  employed  in  more  than 
one  sense.  In  the  type  area  the  rocks  have  been  divided  into 
two  sub-stages,  a  lower,  Valanginian  (from  Valengin,  E.  Desor, 
1854)  and  an  upper,  Hautcrivian  (from  Hauterive,  E.  Renevier, 
1874) ;  there  is  also  another  local  sub-stage,  the  infra- Valanginian 
or  Berriasian  (from  Berrias,  H.  Coquand,  1876).  These  three 
sub-stages  constitute  the  Neocomian  in  its  restricted  sense. 
A.  von  Kocnen  and  other  German  geologists  extend  the  use 
of  the  term  to  include  the  whole  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  up  to 
the  top  of  the  Gault  or  Albian.  Renevier  divided  the  Lower 
Cretaceous  into  the  Neocomian  division,  embracing  the  three 
sub-stages  mentioned  above,  and  an  Urgonian  division,  including 
the  Barremian,  Rhodanian  and  Aptian  sub-stages.  Sir  A. 
Gcikie  {Text  Book  of  Geology,  4th  ed.,  1903)  regards  "  Neocomian" 
as  synonymous  with  Lower  Cretaceous,  and  he,  like  Renevier, 
closes  this  portion  of  the  system  at  the  top  of  the  Lower  Green- 
sand  (Aptian).  Other  British  geologists  (A.  J.  Jukes-Browne, 
&c.)  restrict  the  Neocomian  to  the  marine  beds  of  Speeton  and 
Tealby,  and  their  estuarine  equivalents,  the  Weald  Clay  and 
Hastings  Sands  (Wealden).  Much  confusion  would  be  avoided 
by  dropping  the  term  Neocomian  entirely  and  employing 
instead,  for  the  type  area,  the  sub-divisions  given  above.  This 
becomes  the  more  obvious  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
Berriasian  type  is  limited  to  Dauphinc;  the  Valanginian  has 
not  a  much  wider  range;  and  the  Hauterivian  does  not  extend 
north  of  the  Paris  basin. 

.Characteristic  fossils  of  the  Berriaaan  are  HopUUs  eutkymi,  H, 
occiianicus;  of  the  Valanginian,  Natica  Uviatkatit  Belemnites  pisiil- 
liformis  and  B.  diUUatus,  Oxynoliceras  Cevrili;  of  the  Hautcnvian, 
IJopliUsradiatus,  Crioceras  capricomu,  Exotyra  Covloni  a.nd  Toxasler 
comflcnaius.  The  marine  equivalents  of  these  rocks  in  England  are 
the  lower  Speeton  Clays  of  Yorkshire  and  the  Tealby  beds  ofLincoln- 
shire.  The  Wcaldcn  beds  of  southern  England  represent  approxi- 
mately an  estuarine  phase  of  deposit  of  the  same  age.  Tnc  Hils 
clay  of  Germany  and  Wealdcn  of  Hanover;  the  limestones  and 
shales  of  Teschcn;  the  Aptychus  and  Pyzope  diphyoides  marls  of 

of  Russia  are  equivalents  of 


Spain,  and  the  Petchorian  formation 
the  Neocomian  in  its  narrower  sense. 
See  Cretaceous,  Wealden,  Speeton  Beds. 


a.A.H.) 


NEOCORATB,  a  rank  or  dignity  granted  by  the  Senate  under 
the  Roman  Empire  to  certain  cities  of  Asia,  which  had  built 
temples  for  the  worship  of  the  emperors  or  had  established 
cults  of  members  of  the  imperial  family.  The  Greek  word 
vwKhpos  meant  literally  a  temple-sweeper  (pcciit,  temple,  nopttv, 
to  sweep),  and  was  thence  used  both  of  a  temple  attendant 
and  of  a  priestly  holder  of  high  rank  who  was  in  charge  of  a 
temple. 

NEOLITHIC,  or  Later  Stone  Ace  (Gr.  in^,  new,  and.X£9of, 
stone),  a  term  employed  first  byLord  Avebury  and  since  generally 
accepted,  for  the  period  of  highly  finished  and  polished  stone 
implements,  in  contrast  with  the  rude  workmanship  of  those 
of  the  earlier  Stone  Age  (Palaeolithic).  Knowledge  of  Neolithic 
times  is  derived  principally  from  four  sources,  Tumuli  or  ancient 
burial-mounds,  the  Lajcc-dwcllings  of  Switzerland,  the  Kitchen- 
middeDS  of  Denmark  and  the  Bone-Caves.  No  trace  of  metal 


is  found,  except  gold,  which  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  used 
for  ornaments.  Agriculture,  pottery,  weaving,  the  domestica- 
tion of  animals,  the  burying  of  the  dead  in  dobnens,  and  the 
rearing  of  megalithic  monuments  are  the  typical  developments 
of  man  during  this  stage. 

See  Archaeology  ;  also  Lord  Avebury,  Prehistoric  Times  (1900) ; 
Sir  John  Evans,  Ancient  Stone  JmplemeiUs  of  Great  Britain  (1897); 
Sir  J.  Prestwich,  Geology  (i 886-1888). 

NEOPHYTE  (Gr.  pth^os ,  from  vkoi,  new,  ^vr6r,  a  plant, 
"  newly  planted  ")»  a  word  used  in  the  Elcusinian  and  other 
mysteries  to  designate  the  newly  initiated,  and  in  the  early 
church  applied  to  newly  baptized  persons.  These  usually 
wore  the  white  garments  which  they  received  at  their  admission 
to  the  church  (sm  Baptism)  for  eight  days,  from  Easter  eve  till 
the  Sunday  after  Easter  (hence  called  Dominica  in  albis),  but 
they  were  subject  to  strict  supervision  for  some  time  longer 
and,  on  the  authority  of  x  Tim.  iii.  6,  were  generally  held 
ineligible  for  election  as  bishops,  a  rule  to  which,  however,  history 
shows  some  notable  exceptions,  as  in  the  cases  of  St  Ambn^e 
at  MUan  in  374  and  Syncsius  of  Cyrene  at  Ptolemaic,  in  400, 
who  were  chosen  bishops  before  they  were  even  baptized.  By 
the  council  of  Nicaea  (325)  this  rule  was  extended  to  the  priest- 
hood. The  ancient  discipline  is  still  maintained  in  the  Roman 
Church,  and  applies  to  a>nverta  from  Christian  sects  as  well 
as  to  those  from  heathenism.  The  period,  however,  is  deter- 
mined by  circumstances.  The  term  "  neophyte  "  is  also  some- 
times applied  in  the  Roman  Church  to  newly  ordained  priests, 
and  even — ^though  rarely — to  novices  of  a  religious  order.  In 
a  transferred  sense  the  word  is  also  given  to  one  beginning  to 
learn  any  new  subject. 

See  Bergier,  Diet,  de  thiologie,  8.v. ;  Martigny.  Diet,  des  anti^itiSt 
PP'  433~43$;  Sicgcl,  CkristRche  Alter thumer,  iii.  17  sea.;  Riddle. 
Christ,  AfUtquities,  pp.  313,  i22\'W^\co\XtSacredArchaeMogy,s.\. 

NEOPLATONISM,  the  name  given  specially  to  the  last  school 
of  pagan  philosophy,  which  grew  up  mainly  among  the  Greeks 
of  Alexandria  from  the  3rd  century  onwards.  The  term  has 
also  been  applied  to  the  Italian  humanists  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  in  modem  times,  somewhat  vaguely,  to  thinkers  who  have 
based  their  speculations  on  the  Platonic  metaphysics  or  on 
Plotinus,  and  incorporated  with  it  a  tendency  towards  a  mystical 
explanation  of  ultimate  phenomena. 

Historical  Position  and  Significance. — The  political  history 
of  the  ancient  world  ends  with  the  formation,  under  Diocletian 
and  Constantine,  of  a  universal  state  bearing  the'  cast  of  Oriental 
as  well  as  Graeco-Roman  civilization.  The  history  of  ancient 
philosophy  ends  in  like  manner  with  a  universal  philosophy 
which  assimilated  elements  of  almost  all  the  earlier  systems, 
and  worked  up  the  results  of  Eastern  and  Western  culture. 
Just  as  the  Later  Roman  empire  was  at  once  the  supreme  effort 
of  the  old  world  and  the  outcome  of  its  exhaustion,  so  Neo- 
platonism  is  in  one  aspect  the  consummation,  in  anoth^  the 
collapse,  of  andcnt  philosophy.  Never  before  in  Greek  or 
in  Roman  speculation  had  the  consciousness  of  man*s  dignity 
and  superiority  to  nature  found  such  adequate  cxpresion; 
never  before  had  real  science  and  pure  knowledge  been  so  under- 
valued and  despised  by  the  leaders  of  culture  as  they  were  by 
the  Neoplatonists.  Judged  from  the  standpoint  of  em[Hricai 
science,  philosophy  passed  its  meridian  in  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
declined  in  the  post- Aristotelian  systems,  and  set  in  the  darkness 
of  Neoplatonism.  But,  from  the  religious  and  moral  point  of 
view,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  ethical  "  mood  "  which 
Neoplatonism  endeavoured  to  create  and  maintain  is  the  higbest 
and  purest  ever  reached  by  antiquity. 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  moral  instincts  of  mankind 
that  the  only  phase  of  culture  which  we  can  survey  in  all  its 
stages  from  beginning  to  i!nd  ctilminated  not  in  materialism, 
but  in  the  boldest  idealism.  This  idealism,  however,  is  also 
in  its  way  a  mark  of  intellectual  bankruptcy.  Contempt  for 
reason  and  science  leads  in  the  end  to  barbarism — its  necessary 
consequence  being  the  rudest  superstition.  As  a  matter  of  fad, 
barbarism  did  break  out  after  the  flower  had  fallen  from  Neo- 
platonism.   The  philosophers  themselves,  no  doubt»  still  liycd 
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00  tJie  knowledge  they  repudiated;  but  the  masses  were  trained 
toasoperstition  with  whkh  the  Christian  church,  as  the  executor 
of  Ncoplatonism,  had  to  reckon  and  contend.  By  a  fortunate 
coincidence,  at  the  very  moment  when  this  bankruptcy  of  the 
old  culture  must  have  become  apparent,  the  stage  of  history 
was  occupied  by  barbaric  peoples.  This  has  obscured  the  fact 
that  the  inner  history  of  antiquity,  ending  as  it  did  in  despair 
of  this  world,  must  in  any  event  have  seen  a  recurrence  of 
barbarisnn.  The  present  ^world  was  a  thing  that  men  would 
neither  enjoy  nor  master  nor  study.  A  new  world  was  discovered, 
for  the  sake  of  which  everything  else  was  abandoned;  to 
make  sure  of  that  world  insight  and  intelligence  were  freely 
sacri6ced;  and,  in  the  light  that  streamed  from  bevond,  the 
absurdities  of  the  present  became  wisdom,  and  wisdom 
became  foolishness. 

Such  is  Ncoplatonism.  The  pre-SocratIc  philosophy  took 
its  stand  on  natural  science,  to  the  exclusion  of  ethics  and 
rcligJOTk.  The  systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  sought  to  adjust 
the  rival  claims  of  physics  and  ethics  (although  the  supremacy 
of  (he  latter  was  already  acknowledged);  but  the  popular 
reiigioos  were  .thrown  overboard.  The  post  -  Aristotelian 
philosophy  in  all  its  branches  makes  withdrawal  from  the 
objective  world  its  starting-point.  It  might  seem,  indeed,  that 
Stoicism  indicates  a  falling  off  from  Plato  and  Aristotle  towards 
materialism,  but  the  ethical  dualism,  which  was  the  ruling 
tendency  of  the  Stoa,  could  not  long  endure  its  materialistic 
pbysics,  and  took  refuge  in  the  metaphysical  dualism  of  the 
Platonists.  dut  this  originated  no  permanent  philosophical 
creation.  Fiona  one-sided  Platonism  issued  the  various  forms 
of  scepticism,  the  attempt  to  undermine  the  trustworthiness 
of  empirical  knowledge.  Ncoplatonism,  coming  last,  borrowed 
something  from  ^1  the  schools.  First,  it  stands  in  the  line 
of  post-Aristotelian  systems;  it  is,  in  fact,  as  a  subjective  philo- 
sophy, their  logical  completion.  Secondly,  it  is  founded  on 
scepticism;  for  it  has  neither  interest  in,  nor  reliance  upon, 
empirical  knowledge.  Thirdly,  it  can  justly  claim  the  honour 
of  Plato's  name,  since  it  expressly  goes  back  to  him  for  its 
metaphysics,  directly  combating  those  of  the  Stoa.  Yet  even 
on  this  point  it  learned  something  from  the  Stoics;  the  Nco- 
pUtonic  conception  of  the  action  of  the  Deity  on  the  world  and 
of  the  essence  and  origin  of  matter  can  only  be  explained  by 
reference  to  the  dynamic  pantheism  of  the  Stoa.  Fourthly, 
the  study  of  Aristotle  also  exercised  an  influence  on  Ncoplatonism. 
This  appears  not  only  in  its  philosophical  method,  but  also — 
though  less  prominently — ^in  its  metaphysic.  And,  fifthly,  Nco- 
platonism adopted  the  ethics  of  Stoidsm;  although  it  was 
found  necessary  to  supplement  them  by  a  still  higher  conception 
of  the  functions  of  the  spiriL 

Thus,  with  the  exception  of  Epicureanism — which  was  always 
treated  by  Ncoplatonism  as  its  mortal  enemy — there  is  no  out- 
standing eariier  system  which  did  not  contribute  something  to 
the  new  philosophy.  And  yet  Ncoplatonism  cannot  be  described 
as  an  eclectic  system,  in  the. ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  dominated  by  one  all-pervading  interest — the 
religious;  and  in  the  secpnd  place,  it  introduced  .a  new  first 
principle  into  philosophy,  viz.  the' supra-rational,  that  which 
lies  beyond  reason  and  beyond  reality.  This  principle  is  not  to 
be  identified  with  the  "idea"  of  Plato  or  with  the  "form"  of 
Aristotle.  Ncoplatonism  perceived  that  neither  sense  perception 
nor  rational  cognition  is  a  suflJdent  basis  or  justification  for 
religious  ethics;  consequently  it  broke  away  from  rationalistic 
ethics  as  deddedly  as  from  utib'tarian  morality.  It  had  therefore 
10  find  out  a  new  world  and  a  new  spiritual  function,  in  order 
first  to  establish  the  existence  of  what  it  desiderated,  and  then 
to  realize  and  describe  what  it  had  proved  to  exist.  Man,  how- 
ever, cannot  transcend  his  psychological  endowment.  If  he  will 
not  allow  liis  thought  to  be  determined  by  experience,  he  falls 
a  victim  to  his  imagination.  In  other  words,  thought,  which  will 
not  stop,  takes  to  mythology;  and  in  the  place  of  reason  we 
have  superstition.  Still,  as  we  cannot  allow  every  fancy  of  the 
subjective  reason  to  assert  itself,  we  require  some  new  and  potent 
priodple  to  keep  the  imagination  within  bounds.   This  is  found 


in  the  authority  of  a  sound  tradition.  Such  authority  must  be 
superhuman,  otherwise  it  can  have  no  claim  on  our  re£.pect;  it 
must,  therefore,  be  divine.  The  highest  sphere  of  knowledge — 
the  supra-rational— as  well  as  the  very  possibility  of  knowledge, 
must  depend  on  divine  communications— that  is,  on  revehitions. 
In  short,  philosophy  as  represented  by  Ncoplatonism,  its  sole 
interest  being  a  religious  interest,  and  its  highest  object  the  supn- 
rational,  must  be  a  philosophy  of  revelation. 

This  is  not  a  prominent  feature  in  Ptotinus  or  his  immediate 
disciples,  who  still  exhibit  full  confidence  in  the  subjective  pre- 
suppositions of  their  philosophy.  But  the  later  adherents  of  the 
school  did  not  possess  this  confidence';  they  based  their  philo- 
sophy on  revelations  of  the  Deity,  and  they  found  these  in  the 
religious  traditions  and  rites  of  all  nations.  The  Stoics  had 
taught  them  to  overstep  the  political  boundaries  of  states  and 
nationalities,  and  rise  from  the  Hellenic  to  a  universal  human 
consciousness.  Throtigh  all  history  the  spini  of  God  has  breathed ; 
everywhere  we  discover  the  traces  of  His  revelation.  The  older 
any  religious  tradition  or  mode  of  worship  is,  the  more  venerable  is 
it,  the  richer  in  divine  ideas.  Hence  the  andent  religions  of  the 
East  had  a  peculiar  interest  for  the  NeopIatonisL  In  the  inter- 
pretation of  myths  Ncoplatonism  followed  the  allegorical  method, 
as  practised  especially  by  the  Stoa;  but  the  importance  it 
attached  to  the  spiritualised  myths  was  tmknown  to  the  Stoic 
philosophers.  The  latter  interpreted  the  myths  and  were  done 
with  them;  the  later  Neoplatonists  treated  them  as  the  proper 
material  and  the  secure  foundation  of  philosophy.  Ncoplatonism 
claimed  to  be  not  merely  the  absolute  philosophy,  the  keystone 
of  all  previous  systems,  but  also  the  absolute  religion,  reinvigorat- 
ing  and  transforming  all  previotis  religions.  It  contemplated  a 
restoration  of  all  the  religions  of  antiquity,  by  allowing  each  to 
retain  its  traditional  forms,  and  at  the  same  time  making  each  a 
vehide  for  the  religious  attitude  and  the  religious  truth  embraced 
in  Ncoplatonism;  while  every  form  of  ritual  was  to  become  a 
stepping-stone  to  a  high  morality  worthy  of  mankind.  In  short, 
Ncoplatonism  seizes  on  the  aspiration  of  the  human  soul  after  a 
higher  life,  and  treats  this  psychological  fact  as  the  key  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  universe.  Hence  tfale  existing  religions, 
after  being  refined  and  spiritualized,  were  made  the  basis  of 
philosophy. 

Ncoplatonism  thus  represents  a  stage  in  the  history  of  reh'gion; 
indeed  this  is  precisely  where  its  historical  importance  lies. 
In  the  progress  of  science  and  enlightenment  it  has  no  positive 
significance,  except  as  a  necessary  transition  which  the  race  had 
to  make  in  order  to  get  rid  of  nature-religion,  and  that  under- 
valuing of  the  spiritual  life  which  formed  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  the  advance  of  human  knowledge.  Ncoplatonism,  however, 
failed  as  signally  in  its  religious  enterprise  as  it  did  in  its  phil- 
osophical. While  seeking  to  perfect  andent  philosophy,  it  really 
extinguished  it;  and  in  like  manner  its  attempted  reconstruction 
of  ancient  religions  only  resulted  in  their  destruction.  For  in 
requiring  these  religions  to  impart  certain  prescribed  religious 
truths,  and  to  inculcate  the  highest  moral  tone,  it  burdened  them 
with  problems  to  which  they  were  unequal.  And  further,  by 
inviting  them  to  loosen,  though  not  exactly  to  dissolve,  their 
political  allegiance — the  very  thing  that  gave  them  stability — 
it  removed  the  foundation  on  which  they  rested.  But  might  it 
not  then  have  placed  them  on  a  broader  and  firmer  foundation? 
Was  not  the  universal  empire  of  Rome  ready  at  hand,  and  might 
not  the  new  religion  have  stood  to  it  in  the  same  relation  of 
dependence  which  the  earlier  religions  had  held  to  the  smaller 
nations  and  states?  This  was  no  longer  possible.  It  is  true  that 
the  political  and  spiritual  histories  of  the  peoples  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean run  in  parallel  h'nes,  the  one  leading  up  to  the  universal 
monarchy  of  Rome,  the  other  leading  up  to  monotheism  and 
tiniversal  human  morality.  But  the  spiritual  development  had 
shot  far  ahead  of  the  political;  even  the  Stoa  occupied  a  height 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  anything  in  the  political  sphere.  It  is 
also  true  that  Neoplatonism  sought  to  come  to  an  twderstanding  , 

*  Poiphyry  wrote  a  book,  wpl  r^t  i«  XenrLm  ^iXmro^at,  but  this 
was  before  he  became  a  pupil  of  Plotinus;  as  a  philotopher  he  was 
independent  of  the  \6nnm. 
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with  the  Byzantine  Roman  empire;  Julian  perished  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  project.  But  even  before  his  day  the  shrewder 
Ncoplatonists  had  seen  that  their  lofty  religious  philosophy  could 
not  stoop  to  an  alliance  with  the  despotic  world-empire,  because 
it  could  not  come  in  contaa  with  the  world  at  all.  To  Neo> 
platonism  political  affairs  are  at  bottom  as  indifferent  as  all  other 
earthly  things.  The  idealism  of  the  new  philosophy  was  too 
heavenly  to  be  naturalized  in  the  Byzantine  empire,  which  stood 
more  in  need  of  police  officiab  than  of  philosophers.  Important 
and  instructive,  therefore,  as  are  the  attempts  made  from  time 
to  time  by  the  state  and  by  individual  philosophers  to  unite 
Neopiatonism  and  the  universal  monarchy,  their  failure  was  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

There  is  one  other  question  which  we  are  called  upon  to  raise 
here.  Why  did  not  Neopiatonism  set  up  an  independent  religious 
community?  Why  did  it  not  provide  for  its  mixed  multitude  of 
divinities  by  founding  a  universal  church,  in  which  all  the  gods  of 
all  nations  might  be  worshipped  along  with  the  one  ineffable 
Deity?  The  answer  to  this  question  involves  the  answer  to 
another — Why  was  Neopiatonism  defeated  by  Christianity? 
Three  essentials  of  a  permanent  religious  foundation  were  want- 
ing in  Neopiatonism;  they  are  admirably  indicated  in  Augustine's 
Confessions  (vii.  i8-ai).  First,  and  chiefly,  it  lacked  a  religious 
founder;  second,  it  could  not  tell  how  the  state  of  inward  peace 
and  blessedness  could  become  permanent;  third,  it  had  no 
means  to  win  those  who  were  not  endowed  with  the  speculative 
faculty.  The  philosophical  discipline  which  it  recommended 
for  the  attainment  of  the  highest  good  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  masses;  and  the  way  by  which  the  masses  could  attain  the 
highest  good  was  a  secret  unknown  to  Neopiatonism.  Thus  it 
remained  a  school  for  the  "  wise  and  prudent  ";  and  when  Julian 
tried  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  common  rude  man  for  the 
doctrines  and  worship  of  this  school,  he  was  met  with  scorn  and 
ridicule. 

It  is  not  as  a  philosophy,  then,  nor  as  a  new  religion,  that 
Neopiatonism  became  a  decisive  factor  in  history,  but,  if  one 
may  use  the  expression,  as  a  "  mood."  The  instinctive  certainty 
that  there  b  a  supreme  good,  lying  beyond  empirical  experience, 
and  yet  not  an  intellectual  good — this  feeling,  and  the  accom- 
panying conviction  of  the  utter  vanity  of  all  earthly  things, 
were  produced  and  sustained  by  Neopiatonism.  Only  it  could 
not  describe  the  nature  of  this  highest  good;  and  there- 
fore it  had  to  abandon  itself  to  imagination  and  aesthetic  im- 
pressions. It  changed  thought  into  an  emotional  dream; 
it  plunged  into  the  ocean  of  sentiment;  it  treated  the  old  world 
of  fable  as  the  reflection  of  a  higher  reality,  and  transformed 
reality  into  poetry;  and  after  all  these  expedients,  to  borrow 
a  phrase  of  Augustine's,  it  only  saw  afar  off  the  land  of  its 
desire. 

Yet  the  influence  of  Neopiatonism  on  the  history  of  our 
ethical  culture  is  immeasurable,  above  all  because  it  begot 
the  consciousness  that  the  only  blessedness  which  can  satisfy 
the  heart  must  be  sought  higher  even  than  the  sphere  of  reason. 
That  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  the  world  had  learned 
before  Neopiatonism;  but  Neopiatonism  enforced  the  deeper 
truth— a  truth  which  the  older  philosophy  had  missed — that 
man  shall  not  live  by  knowledge  alone.  And,  besides  the  pro- 
paedeutic importance  which  thus  belongs  to  it,  another  fact 
has  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  influence  of 
Neopiatonism.  It  is  to  this  day  the  nursery  of  that  whole  type 
of  devotion  which  affects  renunciation  of  the  world,  which 
strives  after  an  ideal,  without  the  strength  to  rise  above  aesthetic 
impressions,  and  is  never  able  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  the 
object  of  its  own  aspiration. 

Ori|m.~As  forerunners  of  Neopiatonism  we  may  regard, 
on  the  one  hand,  those  Stoics  who  accepted  the  Platonic  dis- 
tinction between  the  sensible  world  and  the  intelligible,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  so-called  Neopythagoreans  and  religious 
philosophers  like  Plutarch  of  Chaeronea  and  especially  Numenius 
of  Apamea.  But  these  cannot  be  considered  the  actual  pro- 
genitors of  Neopiatonism;  their  philosophic  method  is  quite 
elementary  as  compared  with  the  Neoplatonic,  their  fundamental 


principles  are  uncertain,  and  unbounded  deference  is  still  paid 
to  the  authority  of  PUto.  The  Jewish  and  Christian  thinken 
of  the  first  two  centuries  approach  considerably  nearer  than 
Numenius  to  the  later  Neopiatonism.'  Here  we  have  Philo, 
to  begin  with.  Philo,  who  translated  the  Old  Testament  religion 
into  the  terms  of  Hellenic  thought,  holds  as  an  inference  from 
his  theory  of  revelation  that  the  divine  Supreme  Being  Is  "  supra- 
rational,"  that  He  can  be  reached  only  through  "  ecstasy  ", 
and  that  the  oracles  of  God  supply  the  material  of  moral  and 
religious  knowledge.  The  religious  ethics  of  Philo — a  compound 
of  Stoic,  Platonic  and  Ncopythagorean  elements — ^already 
bear  the  peculiar  stamp  which  we  recognize  in  Neopiatonism. 
While  his  system  assigns  the  supremacy  to  Creek  philosophy 
over  the  national  religion  of  Israel,  it  exacts  from  the  former, 
as  a  sort  of  tribute  to  the  latter,  the  recognition  of  the  elevation 
of  God  above  the  province  of  reason.  The  claim  of  positive 
religion  to  be  something  more  than  the  intellectual  apprehension 
of  the  reason  in  the  universe  is  thus  acknowledged.  Religious 
syncretism  is  also  a  feature  of  Philo's  system,  but  it  differs 
essentially  from  what  we  find  in  later  Neopiatonism.  For 
Philo  pays  no  respect  to  any  cultus  except  the  Jewish;  and  be 
believed  that  all  the  fragments  of  truth  to  be  found  amongst 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  been  borrowed  from  the  books  of  Moses. 
The  earliest  Christian  philosophers,  particularly  Justin  and 
Athenagoras,  likewise  prepared  the  way  for  the  qteculations 
of  the  Neoplatonists — partly  by  their  attempts  to  connea 
Christianity  with  Stoicism  and  Platonism,  partly  by  their 
ambition  to  exhibit  Christianity  as  "  hyperplaionic."  In  the 
introduction  to  his  Dialotue  with  Trypko,  Justin  follows  a 
method  which  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  later  method 
of  Neopiatonism:  he  seeks  to  base  the  Christian  knovi ledge 
of  God — that  is,  the  knowledge  of  the  truth — on  Platonism, 
Scepticism  and  "  Revelation."  A  still  more  remarkable  parallel 
to  the  later  Neopiatonism  is  afforded  by  the  Christian  Gnostics 
of  Alexandriai^especially  Valentinus  and  the  followers  of  Basilides.' 
Like  the  Neoplatonists,  the  Basilidians  believed,  not  in  an 
emanation  from  the  Godhead,  but  in  a  dynamic  manifestation 
of  its  activity.  The  same  is  true  of  Valentinus,  who  also  placed 
an  unnameable  being  at  the  apex  of  his  system,  and  rcgairded 
matter,  not  as  a  second  principle,  but  as  a  product  of  the  one 
divine  principle.  It  must  be  added  that  the  dependence  of 
Basilides  and  Valentinus  on  Ztno  and  Plato  is  beyond  dispute. 
But  the  method  observed  by  these  Gnostics  in  thinking  out  the 
plan  and  the  history  of  the  universe  is  by  no  means  thoroughgoing. 
Ancient  myths  are  admitted  without  undergoing  analysis;  the 
most  naive  realism  alternates  with  daring  efforts  at  spiritualiz- 
ing. Philosophically  considered,  therefore,  the  Gnostic  systems 
are  very  unlike  the  rigorous  self -consistency  of  Neopiatonism; 
although  they  certainly  contain  almost  all  the  elements  which 
enter  into  the  Neoplatonic  theory  of  the  universe. 

But  were  the  oldest  Neoplatonists  really  acquainted  with 
the  speculations  of  Philo,  or  Justin,  or  Valentinus,  or  Basilides? 
Did  they  know  the  Oriental  religions,  Judaism  and  Christianity 
in  particular?  And,  if  so,  did  they  really  derive  anything  from 
these  sources? 

To  these  questions  we  cannot  give  decided,  still  less  definite 
and  precise,  answers.  Since  Neopiatonism  originated  in 
Alexandria,  where  Oriental  modes  of  worship  were  accessible 
to  every  one,  and  since  the  Jewish  philosophy  had  also  taken 
its  place  in  the  literary  circles  of  Alexandria,  we  may  safely 
assume  that  even  the  earliest  of  the  Neoplatonists  possessed 

*The  resemblance  would  probably  be  still  more  apparent  if  m^ 
thoroughly  understood  the  development  of  Christianity  at  Alexancira 
in  the  and  century:  but  unfortunately  we  have  only  very  mcagrr 
fragments  to  guide  us  here. 

'  The  dogmas  of  the  Basilidians,  as  given  by  Hippolytus,  read 
almost  like  passages  from  Neoplatonic  works:  Ivil  oUIr  fr.  o*x  i-^"*- 

Awpetpirutt   AvoMf .    AwnSindbw*  «*»*«»  #iXi»w  wm^amt  «*Twt 

I  {Pkilos.  vii.  ao  seq.).   See  Gnosticism.  Basiliobs,  &c. 
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an  acqumintance  with  Judaism  and  ChrisUaaity.  But  if  we 
search  Plotinus  for  evidence  of  any  actual  influence  <^  Jewish 
and  Christian  philosophy,  we  search  in  vain;  and  the  existence 
of  any  such  influence  is  all  the  more  unlikely  because  it  is  only 
the  later  Neoplatonism  that  offers  striking  and  deep-rooted 
parallels  to  Phik>  and  the  Gnostics.  The  Philonic  and  Gnostic 
philosophies  thus  appear  to  be  merely  an  historical  anticipation 
of  the  Neoplatonic,  without  any  real  connexion.  Nor  is  there 
anything  mysterious  in  such  an  anticipation.  It  simply  means 
that  a  certain  religious  and  philosophical  tendency,  which 
grrw  up  slowly  on  Greek  soil,  was  already  implanted  in  those 
who  occupied  the  vantage-ground  of  a  revealed  religion  of  redemp- 
tioQ..  We  have  to  come  down  to  lamblichus  and  his  school 
b:fore  we  find  complete  correspondence  with  the  Christian 
GDosticism  of  the  2nd  century;  that  is  to  say,  it  Is  only  in  the 
4ih  century  that  Greek  philosophy  in  its  proper  development 
reaches  the  stage  at  which  certain  Greek  philosophers  who 
had  embraced  Christianity  had  arrived  in  the  and  century. 
The  influence  of  Christianity — whether  Gnostic  or  Catholic 
—on  Neoplatonism  was  at  no  time  very  considerable,  although 
individual  Neoplatonists,  after  Amelius,  used  Christian  texts 
as  oracles,  and  put  on  record  their  admiration  for  Christ. 

History  and  Doctrines. — The  founder  of  the  Neoplatonic  school 
in  AJezandria  is  supposed  to  have  been  Ammonius  Saccaa  (q.v.). 
jT^ff„,  But  the  Enneads  of  his  papil  Plotinus  are  the  primary 
and  classical  document  of  Neoplatonism.  The  doctrine 
of  Plotinus  is  mysticism,  and  like  all  mysticism  it  consists  of 
two  main  divisions.  The  first  or  theoretical  part  deals  with  the 
high  origin  of  the  human  soul,  and  shows  how  it  has  departed 
from  its  first  estate.  In  the  second  or  practical  part  the  way 
is  pointed  out  by  which  the  soul  may  again  return  t6  the  Eternal 
and  Supreme.  Since  the  soul  in  its  longings  reaches  forth  beyond 
ill  sensible  things,  beyond  the  world  of  ideas  even,  it  follows 
that  the  highest  being  must  be  something  supra-rational.  The 
system  thus  embraces  three  heads— (x)  the  primeval  Being, 
(3)  the  ideal  world  and  the  soul,  (3)  the  phenomenal  world. 
We  may  also,  however,  in  accordance  wjth  the  views  of 
Plotinus,  divide  thus:  (A)  the  invisible  world — (i)  the  primeval 
Being,  (2)  the  ideal  world,  (3)  the  soul;  (B)  the  phenomenal 
worki. 

The  primeval  Being  is,  as  opposed  to  the  many,  the  One; 
as  opp(»cd  to  the  finite,  the  Inifinite,  the  unlimited.  It  is  the 
source  of  all  life,  and  therefore  absolute  causality  and  the  only 
real  existence.  It  is,  moreover,  the  Good,  in  so  far  as  all  finite 
things  have  their  purp(»e  in  it,  and  ought  to  flow  back  to  it. 
But  one  cannot  attach  moral  attributes  to  the  original  Being 
itself,  because  these  would  imply  limitation.  It  has  no  attributes 
of  any  kind;  it  is  being  without  magnitude,  without  life,  without 
thought;  in  strict  propriety,  indeed,  we  ought  not  to  speak 
of  it  as  existing;  it  is  "  above  existence,"  "  above  goodness." 
It  h  also  active  force  without  a  substratum;  as  active  force 
the  primeval  Being  is  perpetual^  producing  something  else, 
without  alteration,  or  motion,  or  diminution  of  itself.  This 
production  is  not'  a  physical  process,  but  an  emission  of  force; 
and.  since  the  produa  has  real  existence  only  in  virtue  of  the 
(Miginal  existence  working  in  it,  Neoplatonism  may  be  described 
as  a  species  of  dynamic  pantheism.  Diriectly  or  indirectly, 
everything  is  brought  forth  by  the  "One."  In  it  all  things, 
so  far  as  they  have  being,  are  divine,  and  God  is  all  iii  all.  Derived 
existence,  however,  is  not  like  the  original  Being  itself,  but  is 
subject  to  a  law  of  diminishing  completeness.  It  Is  indeed  an 
imag^  and  reflection,  of  the  first  Being;  but  the  further  the  line 
of  successive  projections  b  prolonged  the  smaller  Is  its  share 
in  the  true  existence.  The  totality  of  being  may  thus- be  con- 
ceived as  a  series  of  concentric  circles,  fadiqg  away  towards 
the  verge  of  non-existence,  the  force  of  the  original  Being  in 
the  outermost  circle  being  a  vanishing,  quantity.  Each  lower 
stage  of  being  is  united  with  the  '*  One  "  by  all  the  higher  stages, 
and  receives  its  share  of  reality  only  by  transmission  through 
them.  AD  derived  existence,  however,  has  a  drift  towards^ 
a  longing  for,  the  hi^er,  and  bends  towards  it  so  far  as  its 
n^ure  will  permit. 


The  original  Being  firvt  of  all  throws  out  the  nottf ,  whkh  is  a  perfect 
image  of  the  One  and  the  archetype  of  »11  existing  things,  ft  is  at 
once  being  and  thought,  ideal  wnid  and  idea.  As  image,  the  nou^ 
corresponds  perfectly  to  the  One,  but  as  derived  it  is  entirtrly  different. 
What  Plotinus  understands  by  the  nous  ia  the  highest  sphere  acces- 
sible to  the  human  mind  {mtiiaf  m|tAi},  and,  along  with  that, 
pure  thought  itself. 

The  image  and  product  of  the  motionless  nous  is  the  soul,  which. 
accocdittg  to  Plotinus  is,  like  the  nous,  immaterial.  Its  relation  to 
the  nous  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  nous  to  the  One.  It  stands 
between  the  nous  and  the  phenomenal  worid,  is  permeated  and 
illuminated  by  the  former,  but  is  also  in  contact  with  the  latter. 
The  nous  Is  indivisible;  the  soul  may  preserve  its  unity  and  remain 
m  the  nous,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  the  power  of  uniting  with 
the  corporeal  worid  and  thus  being  disintegrated.  It  therefore 
occupies  an  intermediate  position.  Rm  a  single  soul  (world-soul)  it 
bek>ngs  in  essence  and  destination  to  the  intelligible  world;  but  it 
also  embraces  innumerable  individual  soub;  and  these  can  cither 
submit  to  be  ruled  bjr  the  nous,  or  turn  aside  to  the  sensual  and  lose 
themselves  in  the  finite 

Then  the  soul,  a  moving  essence,  generates  the  corpoceal  or  pheno- 
menal world.  Thb  worid  ou^ht  to  do  so  pervaded  by  the  soul  that 
its  various  parts  should  remain  in  perfect  narmony.  Plotinus  is  no 
dualist,  like  the  Christian  Gnostksi  he  admires  the  beauty  and 
splendour  of  the  world.  So  lonj;  as  idea  governs  matter,  or  the  soul 
governs  the  body,  the  world  is  fair  and  good.  It  is  an  image — 
though  a  shadowy  image — of  the  upper  world,  and  the  degrees  of 
better  and  worse  in  it  are  essential  to  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 
But  in  the  actual  phenomenal  world  unity  and  harmony  are  replaced 
by  strife  and  discord;  the  result  is  a  conflict,  a  becoming  and 
vanishing,  an  illusive  existence.  And  the  reason  for  this  state  of 
things  is  that  bodies  rest  on  a  substratum  of  matter.  Matter  is  the 
baseworkof  each  {,T606Bo%U^rw  4  &X17);  it  is  the  dark  principle,  the 
indeterminate,  that  which  has  no  qualities,  tj^e  fi^  8*.  Destitute  of 
form  and  idea,  it  is  evil ;  as  capable  of  form  it  a  neutral. 

The  human  souls  which  have  descended  into  corporeality  are  those 
which  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  ensnared  by  sensuality  and 
overpowered  by  lust.  They  now  seek  to  cut  themselves  loose  from 
their  true  being;  and,  striving  after  independence,  they  assume  a 
false  existence.  They  must  turn  back  from  this;  and,  since  they 
have  not  lost  their  freedom,  a  conversion  is  still  possible. 

Here,  then,  we  enter  upon  the  practical  philosophjr.  Along  the 
same  road  by  which  it  descended  the  soul  must  retrace  its  steps  back 
to  the  supreme  Qood.  It  must  first  of  ail  return  to  itself.  This  is 
accomplished  by  the  practice  of  virtue^  which  aims  at  likeness  to 
God,  and  leads  up  to  God.  In  the  ethics  of  Plotinus  all  the  older 
schemes  of  virtue  are  taken  over  and  arranged  in  a  graduated  series. 
The  lowest  stage  is  that  of  the  civil  virtues,  then  follow  the  purifying, 
and  last  of  all  the  divine  virtues.  The  civil  virtues  merely- adorn 
the  life,  without  elevating  the  ^ul.  That  is  the  oflicc  of  the  purifving 
virtues,  by  which  the  soul  is  freed  from  sensuality  and  led  back  to 
itself,  and  thence  to  the  nous.  By  means  of  ascetic  observances  the 
man  becomes  once  more  a  spiritual  and  enduring  being,  free  from  all 
sin.  But  there  is  still  a  higher  attainment ;  it  is  not  enough  to  be 
sinlfess,  one  must  become  "  ood."  This  is  reached  through  contem- 
plation of  the  primeval  Being,  the  One — in  other  words,  through  an 
ecstatic  approach  to  it.  Thoujght  cannot  attain  td  this,  for  thought 
reaches  only  to  the  nous,  and  is  itself  a  kind  of  motion.  It  is  only  in 
a  state  of  perfect  passivity  and  repose  that  the  soul  can  rccogniae 
and -touch  the  pnmeval  Being.  Hence  the  soul  must  first 'pass 
through  a  spiritual  curriculum.  Beginning  with  the  contemplation 
ci  corporeal  things  in  their  multiplicity  and  harmony,  it  then  retires 
uponitadf  and  withdraws  into  the  depths  of  its  own  being,  rising 
thence  to  the  nous,  the  world  of  ideas.  But  even  there  it  docs  not 
find  the  Highestt  the  One;  it  still  hears  a  voice  saying,  "  not  wc 
have  made  ourselves."  The  last  stage  is  reached  when,  in  the  highest 
tension  and  concentration,  beholding  in  silence  and  utter  forgetful- 
ness  of  all  things,  it  is  able  as  it  were  to  lose  itself.  Then  it  may  see 
God,  the  fountain  of. life,  the  source  of  being,  the  origin  of  all  good, 
the  root  of  the  soul.  In  that  moment  it  enjoys  the  highest  indescrib- 
able bliss;  it  is  as  it  were  swallowed  up  of  divinity,  bathed  in  the 
light  of  eternity.* 

Such  is  (he  reli^ous  philosophy  of  Plotinus,  and  for  himself 
personally  it  sufficed,  without  the  aid  of  the  popular  reUgion 
or  worship.  Nevertheless  he  sought  for  points  of  support  in 
these.  God  is  certainly  in  the  truest  sense  nothing  but  the 
primeval  Being;  but  He  reveals  Himself  in  a  variety  of  emana- 
tions and  manifestations.  The  nous  is  a  sort  of  second  god, 
the  X670C  which  are  wrapped  up  in  it  are  gods,  the  stars  are  gods, 
and  so  on.  A  rigid  monotheism  appeared  to  Plotinus  a  miserable 
conception.  He  gave  aoneaning  to  the  myths  of  the  popular 
religions,  and  he  had  something  to  say  even  for  magic,  sooth- 
saying and  prayer.    In  support  of  image-worship  he  advanced 

'  Porphyry  tells  us  that  on  four  occasions  during  the  six  years  of 
their  intercourse  Plotinus  attained  to  this  ecstatic  union  with  God. 
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arguments  which  were  aftc^rwards  adopted  by  ihe  Christian 
image- worshippers'.  Still,  as  compared  with  the  later  Neo- 
platonists,  he  is  comparatively  free  from  crass  superstition  and 
wQd  fanaticism.  He  is  not  to  be  classed  amongst  the  "  deceived 
deceivers/'  and  the  restoration  of  the  worship  of  the  old  gods 
was  by  no  means  his  chief  object. 

Amongst  his  pupils,  Amelius  and  Porphyry  are  the  most 
eminent.  Amelius  modified  the  teaching  of  Plotinus  on  certain 
p^^  points;  and  he  also  put  some  value  on  the  prologue 
^''^'^*  to  the  Gospel  of  John  To  Porphyry  {q.v.)  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  recast  and  popularized  the  system  of  his  master 
Plotinus.  He  was  not  an  original  thinker,  but  a  diligent  student, 
distinguished  by  great  learning,  by  a  turn  for  historical  and 
pbdological  criticism,  and  by  an  earnest  purpose  to  uproot  false 
teaching — especially  Christianity,  to  ennoble  men  and  train 
them  to  goodness.  The  system  of  Porphyry  is  more  emphatically 
practical  and  religious  than  that  of  Plotinus.  The  object  of 
philosophy,  according  to  Porphyry,  is  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 
The  origin  and  the  blame  of  evil  arc  not  in  the  body,  but  in  the 
desires  of  the  soul.  Hence  the  strictest  asceticism  (abstinence 
from  flesh,  and  wine,  and  sexual  intercourse)  is  demanded,  as 
well  as  the  knowledge  of  God.  As  he  advanced  in  life,  Porphyry 
protested  more  and  more  earnestly  against  the  rude  faith  of  the 
common  people  and  their  immoral  worships.  But,  outspoken 
as  he  was  in  his  criticism  of  the  popular  religions,  he  had  no 
wish  to  give  them  up.  He  stood  up  for  a  pure  worship  of  the 
many  gods,  and  maintained  the  cause  of  every  old  national 
religion  and  the  ceremonial  duties  of  its  adherents.  His  work 
Against  the  Christians  was  directed,  not  against  Christp  nor  even 
against  what  he  believed  to  be  Christ's  teaching,  but  against 
the  Christians  of  his  own  day  and  their  sacred  books,  which, 
according  to  Porphyry,  were  the  work  of  deceivers  and  ignorant 
people.  In  his  trenchant  criticism  of  the  origin  of  what  passed 
for  Christianity  in  his  time,  he  spoke  bitter  and  severe  truths, 
which  have  gained  for  him  the  reputation  of  the  most  rabid  and 
wicked  of  all  the  enemies  of  Christianity.  His  work  was 
destroyed,*  but  the  copious  extracts  which  we  find  in  Lactantius, 
Augustine,  Jerome,  Slacarius  Magnus  and  others  show  how 
profoundly  he  had  studied  the  Christian  writings,  and  how  great 
was  his  talent  for  real  historical  research. 

Porphyry  marks  the  transition  to  a  new  phase  of  Neoplatonism, 
in  which  it  becomes  completely  subservient  to  polytheism,  and 
seeks  before  everything  else  to  protect  the  Greek  and 
Oriental  religions  from  the  formidable  assault  of 
Christianity.  In  the  hands  of  lamblichus  (^.v.),  the 
pupil  of  Porphyry,  Neoplatonism  is  changed  "from  a  philo- 
sophical theory  to  a  theological  doctrine."  The  distinctive  tenets 
of  lamblichus  cannot  be  accounted  for  from  scientific  but  only 
from  practical  considerations.  In  order  to  justify  superstition 
and  the  ancient  forms  of  worship,  philosophy  becomes  in  his  hands 
a  theurgy,  a  knowledge  of  mysteries,  a  sort  of  spiritualism. 

To  this  period  also  belongs  a  set  of  "philosophers,"  with 
regard  to  whom  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  are  dupes 
or  impostors— the  "deccpti  deceptores"  of  whom  Augustine 
speaks.  In  this  philosophy  the  mystical  properties  of  numbers 
are  a  leading  feature;  absurd  and  mechanical  notions  are 
glossed  over  with  the  sheen  of  sacramental  mystery,  myths  are 
explained  by  pious  fancies  and  fine-sounding  pietistic  reflections, 
miracles,  even  the  most  ridiculous,  are  believed  in,  and  miracles 
are  wrought.  The  "  philosopher  "  has  become  a  priest  of  magic 
and  philosophy  a  method  of  incantation.  Moreover,  in  the 
unbridled  exercise  of  speculation,  the  number  of  divine  beings 
was  increased  indefinitely;  and  these  fantastic  accessions  to 
Olympus  in  the  system  of  lamblichus  show  that  Greek  philosophy 
is  returning  to  mythology,  and  that  nature-religion  is  still  a 
power  in  the  world.  And  yet  it  is  undeniable  that  the  very 
noblest  and  choicest  minds  of  the  4th  century  are  to  be  found 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Neoplatonists.  So  great  was  the  general 
decline  that  this  Neoplatonic  philosophy  offered  a  welcome 
shelter  to  many  earnest  and  influential  men,  in  spite  of  the 

*  It  was  condemned  by  an  edict  of  the  emperors  Theodosius  II  and 
Valcntinian  in  ihe  year  448. 
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charlatans  and  hypocrites  who  'vere  gathered  under  the  same 
roof.  On  certain  points  of  doctrine,  too,  the  dogmatic  ol 
lamblichus  indicates  a  real  advance.  Thus  his  emphatic  asser- 
tion of  the  truth  that  the  seat  of  evil  is  in  the  will  is  noteworthy; 
and  so  also  is  his  repudiation  of  Plotinus's  theory  of  the  divinity 
of  the  soul. 

The  numerous  followers  of  lamblichus — Aedcsius,  Chrysan- 
thius,  Eusebius,  Priscus,  Sopater,  Sallust,  and,  most  famous  of 
all,  Maximus  (^.r.),  rendered  little  service  to  speculation.  Some 
of  them  (Themistius  in  particular)  are  known  as  commentators 
on  the  older  philosophers,  and  others  as  the  missionaries  of 
mysticism.  The  work  De  mysteriis  Aegypticrum  is  the  best 
sample  of  the  views  and  aims  of  these  philosophers.  Their  hopes 
rose  high  when  Julian  ascended  the  imperial  throne  (361-363). 
But  the  emperor  himself  lived  long  enough  to  see  that  his 
romantic  policy  of  restoration  was  to  leave  no  results;  and 
after  his  early  death  all  hope  of  extinguishing  Christianity  was 
abandoned. 

But  undoubtedly  the  victory  of  Christianity  in  the  age  of 
Valcntinian  and  Tlieodosius  had  a  purifying  influence  on  Neo- 
platonism.   During  the  struggle  for  supremacy,  the 
philosophers  had  been  driven  to  make  common  cause    'j^^'""' 
with  everything  that   was  hostile  to  Christianity,     ttm^i^ 
But  now  Neoplatonism  was  thrust  from  the  great  stage 
of  history.    The  church  and  church  theology,  to  whose  guidance 
the  masses  now  surrendered  themselves,  took  in  along  with  thesi 
their  superstition,  their  polytheism,  their  magic,  their  myths, 
and  all  the  machinery  of  religious  witchcraft.    The  more  all 
this  settled  and  established  itself — certainly  not  without  opposi- 
tion— in  the  church  the  purer  did  Neoplatonism  become     While 
maintaining  intact  its  religious  attitude  and  its  theory  of  know- 
ledge, it  returned  with  new  zest  to  scientific  studies,  especially 
the  study  of  the  old  philosophers.    If  Plato  still  remains  the 
divine  philosopher,  yet  we  can  perceive  that  after  the  year  400 
the  writings  of  Aristotle  arc  increasingly  read  and   valued. 
In  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire  Neoplatonic  schoob  flourished 
till  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century;  during  this  period,  indeed, 
they  were  the  training-schools  of  Christian  theologians.     At 
Alexandria  the  noble  Hypatia  {q.v.)  taught,  to  whose  mcmor>* 
her  impassioned  disciple  Synesius,  afterwards  a  bishop,  reared  a 
splendid  monument.    But  after  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century 
the  fanaticism  of  the  church  could  no  longer  endure  the  presence 
of  "  heathenism."    The  murder  of  Hypatia  was  the  death  of 
philosophy  in  Alexandria,  although  the  school  there  maintained 
a  lingering  existence  till  the  middle  of  the  6lh  century.   But  there 
was  one  city  of  the  East  which,  lying  apart  from  the  crowded 
highways  of  the  world,  had  sunk  to  a  mere  provincial  town,  and 
yet  possessed  associations  which  the  church  of  the  5th  centur>'  felt 
herself  powerless  to  eradicate.    In  Athens  a  Neoplatonic  school 
still  flourished.     There,  under  the  monuments  of  its  glorious 
past,  Hellenism  found  its  last  retreat.    The  school  of  Athens 
returned  to  a  stricter  philosophical  method  and  the  culti\*at)on 
of  scholarship.    Still  holding  by  a  religious  philosophy,  it  under- 
took to  reduce  the  whole  Greek  tradition,  as  seen  in  the  light  of 
Plotinus,  to  a  comprehensive  and  closely  knit  system.    Hence 
the  philosophy  which  arose  at  Athens  was  what  may  fairly  be 
termed    scholasticism.      For    every    philosophy    is   scholastic 
whose  subject-matter  is  imaginative  and  mystical,  and  which 
handles  this  subject-matter  according  to  established  rules  io 
logical  categories  and  distinctions    Now  to  these  Neoplatonists. 
the  books  of  Plalo,  along  with  certain  divine  oracles,  the  Orphic 
poems,  and  much  more  which  they  assigned  to  a  remote  antiquity, 
were  documents  of  canonical  authority;  they  were  inspired 
divine  writings.    Out  of  these  they  drew  the  material  of  their 
philosophy,  which  they  then  proceeded  to  elaborate  with  the 
appliances  of  dialectic 

The  most  distinguished  teachers  at  Athens  were  Hutar^ 
{q  V ),  his  disciple  Syrianus  (who  did  important  work  as  a  com- 
mentator on  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  further  deserves 
mention  for  his  vigorous  defence  of  the  freedom  of  the 
will),  but  above  all  Proclus  (411-485)  Proclus  is  the  great 
schoolman  of  Neoplatonism.    It  was  he  who,  combining  reUgkxa 
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rijtoiout  conaistency  oi  hu  dialectic,  ina,  itRpiiis  m  view  ui 
the  EwdlEiatitHu  which  it  bad  undcigone  in  the  coune  oI  two 
ccDIuiis,  to  give  it  that  lotn  is  which  it  ms  Iruulerred  to 
Chiiitiuiily  and  Mahommedanism  in  Ibe  middle  igo."  Fony- 
four  yein  after  the  death  of  Produa  the  achool  ol  Albcnl  wai 
{keed  by  Jiutinian  (a.d.  519);  but  it  had  already  fulfilled  il< 
nisuoo  in  (he  work  of  ProcluL  The  works  ol  Ptocliu.  ai  the 
lut  leltAiBeDI  of  HelleiiLim  to  the  church  am]  the  middle  M^> 
timed  «n  iocalculible  influence  on  the  nnl  thouund  yean. 
They  Mt  only  fonned  one  o[  the  bridge!  by  which  the  medieval 
thicken  tot  back  to  Ptato  and  Aristotle:  they  delRmined  llie 
tcicniific  mrlhod  ol  thirty  generations,  aad  they  partly  created 
and  partly  nourished  the  Christian  mysiidun  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  disciplei  of  Produs  are  not  eminent  (Mirinus,  Asclcpio- 
dotus.  Ammonius,  Zenodotus.  tsidonii,  Kegiu,  Damasciui). 
Tit  last  presidcnl  of  the  Athenian  school  was  Damaiciui  (ft.). 
tVhFD  Jiutinian  issued  the  edict  lorihciupptesslDnol  iheicheol, 
Dimasciui  along  with  Simplicius  (the  painstaking  commenlalor 
oaAriuoIlc)  and  five  other  Neoplalontsll  set  out  10  nuke  a  home 
in  Fenii.  They  [ound  the  conditions  mete  uolavourablc  and 
■ere  allowed  10  lelum  (set  Chosioes  I.l 

Ai  the  beginning  o[  the  6th  century  Ncoplalonfsm  bad  ceased 
'     "ist  as  an  independent  philotophy.    Almost  it 


Ibesa 


id  the  ( 
in  Ihechufchiheology  through  the  writings 

ffuse  a  new  ma^al  leaven  through  the 


(C«/'"-  viL  g,  viii 
influenced  the  West 

Boetiiu  '(it 


spiritual  history  of  Augustine 
ay  be  said  that  Neoplaloniim 
igh  the  medium  of  the  church 
[,  under  thai  disguise     Even 

I,  although  his  wholr  mode  ol  ibougbt  wu  certainly 
Neoplatonic  (see  BOEIIUS).  His  violent  death  in  the  yen  JIJ 
Diarlu  the  end  ol  independent  philosophy  in  the  West.  Bui 
indeed  Ibis  last  of  the  Roman  philosophen  stood  quite  alone 
in  his  century,  and  the  phihnophy  for  which  he  Ijved  *a>  Dcilhei 
ocigiiia],  nor  well-grouDded,  nor  methodically  developed. 

Haflalaminn  sud  lie  Tlualaty  sf  On  Chunk.— The  qura'ian  at  to 
■he  ialliience  of  Neoplaioaiun  on  the  dnrlopmcni  si  Chriilianily 
a  twT  easily  ann^errd,  Ewcaute  it  u  learrely  poHiblc  10  Ret  a  com- 
pete view  of  their  mutual  tdationL    The  answer  will  depend,  in 


i-i^iis 


brpugtil  tip  by  (be  elder,  tticn  r 
fhu»  Potybyrr  liyi  ofSriKcn  (Ei 


from  Ihe  and  to  Ihc  Jlh  cei 

ncfiod:  the  younoer  sister  was 
lied  against  berantTat  bit  lyran' 


appropriated  th 
Thus  forphy^  'layi  of  Origcn  (eu»h.  H.£.  vi.  19I.  "  fhr  ouli 


Ed  all  their  nally  vi 


alily  and  nco^niaed  m 
TTvelawHl — to  attain  « 


iththe 

Bid  Kiaiaaiuc  the  church  theolofy 
im  itself.   These  auumptionSi  ha*- 

c  3rd  century — partly  beoue  the 

matiCi  and  panly  bediue  iheolocv 
Bnc  buiinek  was  to  pUnl  hmlf 
make  good  her  pontion  aad  dear 

t'rrkm  the  4th  century  downwards,  howrvrr.  the  iaiuanc* 
ofii^m  on  the  Oriental  Iheoiogians  was  of  the  utmoat  iia- 
'"  ~  ~^urch  rradiuUy  nprcsscd  her  moat  peculiBr  "~ 
.which  wen  formulated  by  philoHiphkal  OKI 


a; 


■  ilLiestions.   Thedoctrii 


Neoplatooiim   (the 
rmselves  to  the  influence 

-uriil  In 


T%^^i 


ilan  or  a  NeoFdatoniit.  In  ethical  pncepts.  in 
'ii  living  (that  it,  atceticlm).  Ui*  Iwo  tyttcmt 
and  mote  clotely.  But  H  was  here  that  Neo- 
ekbralcd  Itt  grcateat  triunpb.    It  IndMtriuwd 

aught  by  lanUichiii.   The  worki  of  the  »twlo- 


ilingt.  lint  on  (he  Eail.  and  then— 
-on  (he  We«(,  cannot  be  overeilima- 
iiponit  hcreiaufbceit  toiavthal  the 

'kt  whoie  ancestry  can  be  traced, 
linka,  to  Ihe  writings  of  the  paeudc^ 

la  only  one  Western  theologian  who 
ce  of  NeoplatonisDii  but  that  one  a 

(I  of  seeptirltDi  and  the  last  drtga  of 
sok  dI  hit  Confaiiont  he  has  recorded 
al  of  Neaidatonic  works.    On  all  (be 


quity  wlio  most  clearly 


iniiy  difler.    The  boi  ever  written  by  any  eh. 
ibjpci  11  to  be  [ound  In  chaps.  u(--ui.  of  the  le 

WhyNeoptatoniiniuccumbedinlheeannicIo 

■  arute,  the  problem  it  not  even  ttaiedcDrrecily. 


Uen  the 
»  ol  Christ iai 


ttim>Liiing  nearly  everything 
~ " '    empire  at  Conuniine 


I  new  development  ol  Platoniim  and  Neoplaloni 
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Tabirner,  FifldH /TnAMtiwu  (1&9),  pp.  S74'6ia:  Burckhartll, 
£>HZ«lCnijIaiitfii'iil«Crg»n  (t8jjJ:C£uId,  lAil.  AJa^ilru- 
tim  rfn  fifnauiiK  dam  fimpin  iTOntnl  (iSso):  Bnicnot.  Hiil. 
dtlaialTKlin  du  Parmiau  e*  OctUtnl  (i8u):  E.  von  Lauuli. 
Dir  UnttTtlHl  dti  HiOmiaiKi  (lau);  Vagi."'<'l*>^'<aimts  utd 
CkriiUnlMum  7ia3«)!  UUmann,  "  CiDfluH  do  Chriuenlhumi  iiil 
F^phyriui,"  in  Ihs  SM.  *.  Kriktm  {Itjlh  Jan  Mville,  U 
■fj.'L—  A  B I.,  ^j^tnx  (1«»4)i  (Tilts.  Tki  C*n«.«i 


PllLonilH  (190 
|iij09);M.h«. 


iH  C«U>(i9D|);  fhoniu  Whitukcr,  The  N'<^ 
\  Pelrip.  Pgritmal  Riitiitm  in  Egypt  bifort  Chf^ 


!''(5nn 


EamuFl  Dill,  Raman  Sac\ 

inKlk  (A.HA.;  J.  M.M.) 

HEOPrOLBMUS  (alM  called  PvuKUs],  b  Greek  legend,  the 
son  o[  Achilla  ind  Delduneii.  He  wu  bnughi  up  by  his 
KTindTaiber  Lycomedct  in  Ibc  island  of  Seym,  and  lakcn  to 
Tioy  in  the  last  yeir  of  the  wu  by  Odyueui.  ttnce  Heleniu  bad 
declared  ibal  Ibc  ciiy  eould  nai  be  captured  wiilioul  tbc  aid  of  a 
dcKrndant  of  Aeacus.  Neoptoiemiu  nai  famed  foe  his  beauly. 
cioqLcnce  and  bravery.  He  wai  one  ^  the  wartiort  in  ilic 
wooden  bone  and  lie*  Priam  at  the  saclt  of  Tioy  ipdyney. 
li.  S0S-S16;  Atndd,  ii.  517).  Apart  from  these  Trojan  liJel. 
Neoploiemus  is  a  prominent  figure  in  the  legends  of  Epirua  and 
of  Dclpbi.  He  was  the  aoccsior  of  the  Molbs^n  king^  urbo 
thereforedaimed  tobeof  pure  Hellenic  ilock.  He  vaa  murdered 
al  Delphi,  where  be  was  buried,  and 


a   Gtmeco-Alexandrian    school    of 


very  eighlh  y 
HBOPTTIUOORBANISM, 

Scry  little  ii  known  about  the  tncmbeit  of  Ibis  school,  and  there 
h^is  been  much  diicua&ion  ai  10  whether  the  Pylhagorean  litera- 
ture which  was  widely  published  at  the  lime  in  Alexandria  was 
the  original  work  of  ist-eentury  writers  or  merely  ttproduclioiu 
of  and  commentaries  on  ihe  older  Pylhagorcan  wtilings.  The 
■inly  well-known  members  of  the  school  were  ApoUonius  ol  Tyana 
and  Moderalus  ot  Cades.  In  the  previous  century  Cicero'i 
li:jnicd  friend  P.  Nigidiua  Figutus  (d.  ^l  B.C.)  had  made  an 
aiiempi  to  revive  Pythigotvan  doctrines,  but  be  cannot  be 
described  as  a  memixt  of  Ibe  school.  Further,  it  is  necessary 
10  distinguish  from  tbe  Neopythagonans  a  Dumber  of  Eclcriic 
I'lalonisls,  who,  during  Ihe  ilt  century  ot  our  era,  maintained 
views  which  had  a  similar  tendency  (c.{,  Apuleius  of  Madaura, 
I'liitatch  ol  Chacronea  and,  later,  NumEniusof  Apamea). 

Neopythagoreaniun  waa  the  first  product  of  an  age  in  which 
abstract  philosophy  had  begun  to  pall.  Tbe  Stoics  discovered 
thai  their  "  perfect  man  "  was  not  to  be  found  in  Ihe  luxurious, 
often  morbid  society  ot  tbc  Graeco-Roman  wotld;  that  some- 
Ihing  more  than  dialectic  ethics  was  needed  to  reawaken  a 
sense  of  responsibility.  A  degenerate  society  cared  nothing  for 
Eyllo^sms  grown  Ihreidbare  by  repetition.  Neopylhigoreanism 
was  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  religious  elenient  into  pagan 
philosophy  in  place  of  what  had  come  to  be  regarded  aa  an  arid 
[ormalism.  The  founders  of  the  school  sought  10  invest  their 
doctrines  with  (he  halo  of  tradition  by  ascribing  them  to  Pyiha- 

eerily.    They  went  back  to  the  bier  period  of  Plato's  ihoughl, 

of  Ideas  with  Ihe  Pythagorean  number-ibeory,  and  identified 
the  Cttt  with  Ibe  One.  the  aourcc  of  ibe  duality  ol  Ibc  Icilinile 


■  and  rtMi)  with  Ibe  resultant 


and  Ihe  Measured  (ri 

kb/c  of  rcdliliu  Irom  Ihe  One  down  10 
world.  They  empbasiud  tbe  lundan 
the  Soul  and  the  Body.  God  must  be  worshipped  ^liriiually 
by  pt?yer  and  the  will  lo  be  good,  not  in  outward  action.  Tbe 
soul  must  be  [reed  from  ils  material  surrounding,  Ibe  "  muddy 
vesture  ol  decay,^'  by  an  aacetic  habit  of  hfe.  BodDy  pleasuirs 
and  all  sensuous  Impulses  must  be  abandoned  as  detrimeoiil 
to  tbe  spiritual  purity  of  the  soul.  God  is  the  prfndpLe  of  good^ 
Matter  (Onj)  the  groundwork  of  EviL  In  ibis  system  we  dis- 
tinguish Dot  only  the  asceticism  of  Pythagoras  and  tbe  later 
mysticism  of  Plalo,  but  also  the  influence  of  the  Orphic  mysteries 
and  of  Oriental  philosophy.  The  Ideas  of  Plalo  are  no  longer 
self4ubsiatent  entities;  they  are  the  elements  which  CODStilute 
the  conteni  of  apiriliial  activity.  The  Soul  is  no  longer  an 
appanage  of  oCvia,  it  is  efvla  itself:  the  noD-malerial  universe 
is  regarded  as  the  sphere  of  mind  or  spirit. 

Thus  Neopylhagoreanism  is  a  link  in  Ihe  chain  between  tbe 
old  and  the  new  in  pagan  philosophy.  It  coDDects  tbc  l«»fhing 
of  Plalo  with  the  dimrines  ol  Neoplatonism  and  brings  it  into 
line  wiih  the  hiter  Stoicism  and  with  the  ascetic  system  of  the 
EsKoes.  A  comparison  between  the  Easenea  and  the  Nco- 
py  thagoreans  shows  a  parallel  10  striking  as  lo  warrant  the  ibcory 
that  the  Essenes  were  profoundly  infigenced  by  Neopylhago- 
reanism.  Lastly  Neopylhagoteanism  furnished  Neojdalon' 
with  tbe  weapons  wilh  which  pagan  p'  " 
stand  agaiosl  ChrisKsnity. 


of  li 


ia.  lying 
o'  N.;  I 


ie  Length  is  about  515  m.,  atid  its  breadth  varies  fnnn  90 
to  140  m.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Tibet:  on  tbe  E.  by 
Sikkim;  on  the  S.  by  B;mgal  and  Ibe  United  Provinces;  arul 
on  Ihe  W.  by  Kumaon,  from  which  il  is  separated  by  Ihe  Kali 
river.  Its  population  is  csiimatcd  by  the  natives  at  aboui 
5,100.000,  ihe  common  phnse  used  by  the  nileis  in  speaking 
0!  papular  opinion  being.  "  but  what  wOl  the  fitwan  (u,  tlty- 
two)  Ukh  sa  "   " 


KSftlif 


pHk.    of    II 

Muuipuln. 


d  Rapti 


It  of  Ihe  I 


7X 


a:  (1)  the 

Himalayan  rann,  such  aa  Dhaula^ri 
«uri*hankar  andVaq  I74A00),  Co»in 
41  (j^.QOj  according  to  the  survey  value). 

ler  (his  magnifiwir  snowy  imnge  may  tie 
K  lime  from  the  lop  of  lonie  oTihe  kmtr 

t  to  6000  fi.  in  heighl,  wkiehue  br^cn 
EC*,  thill  [omunf  a  lerieaof  glena  with  a 

etemiine  Ihe  eounc  o(  tbe  riven,  which 
iges  into  four  gniupa.    The  hnt  of  ihne 

TLrd^),  sIriJ  Kui!ni£"^errs«jit 
jmately  form  Ihe  GoErm  or  Gowi.  ai  " 


TifbenTGhal  to   lam  Ihe  Candal^. 

Nepal,  the  vallevi  ol  Chiiloni.  Berwpa,  and  ^auuti.  and  porrions 
of  Ihe  larai  amimd  ihe  Chuiughaii  range  of  hDls.  TT«e  are  th.^ 
varioui  Inanchem  of  the  Bara  Candak.  the  leiaer  Rapti,  the  Bocnuci 
and  Kumla.  Eaa  of  this  again  is  the  fourth  group,  kiuwn  to  ihe 
KeptleM  a>  ihe  Sipl  Kosi,  rising  from  the  peaks  between  Couin 
Than  and  Klnchinjunga,  (lid  uniting  to  form  Ihe  Soon  Kou.  ■irn.h 

Th«e  iithuii  naiunl  divirion  of  the  eounny  imp  tour  portioni. 

and  ^^^^'^^nt  ™j1i'mta,  Doii  aiS  &llSl^''Tb? iSS 
ii  Ihe  country  ol  the  Chaubiai  (or  twenly.four)  n)u,  and  coniain> 

large  iown»  10  be  n»niioned  afierwudv    The  lounk  it  the  euletn 
— -—  of  Nepal,  cempriiini  ihe  country  ol  Ihe  Kintia,  anl  aanv 
.. ._  .st__.._._  ■Sm.BJ'Bijapgr, 


uD^kMi 


NEPAL 
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vUch  u  open  to  Em 
ibe  capiul  (4  Ihe  o 
Thm  u  (wly  oi 


Nepd,adia 

■vJi^o)  N<._,     


vuftsna  tut  cmIhi  pbauuta  (CUMkni).  dnfair,  kill  Mitridf. 
Ac    lothcain^BiHUTfaiodlbetiiicbnr  (l/riHuaMlnH. 


1  ■  puB  in  IDC  ^.jiuHyathai!  rtngc.  ftod  Eh 
II.  Id  Hnoura;  Ibmcc  b^  a  wide  and  t^od  ni 
M  loDl  ol  Ibe  Suuharl  natt  ol  hilli.  So  [i 
Lblr  (dt  ^Mi  uid  bftcfaie  «i]Iii  "''        ~  ' 


Sinthui  Pa». 


Mwiiti),  MOW  paitndip 

uck^  *ulen  of  >U  lorti 

Uatrab.—'nie  Ioirm 

— d  depcAlt  of  lifDite,  I 

lilla  ooubly  11  •  ipcil  iDuih  of  Palpa.   ' 
UnBioae  ind  mirb1c>.  ind  ibouDdTwit 


:rt  havir  tndmlty  fomd  ■  | 


mc  mlhin  Ihc  villcv.  net) 


li.  Vuhnus 


irin^flhcis.    AU  llw'n' 

pt  the  Bacmalii  whkb  iprinEi  from 
-^  -3^  ind  nun  Ibc  nlky  thrmi 

Thty  ill  unite  ud  put  thro 

■  loaf  tufrov  Ewie  hi  the  Bmeitooe  nnEe.  Alievty  mentioDed 
OioHiacud  uUiiiuielr  rsipc  Inm  the  viUley  at  Kotvaldir. 
CiimaU.—lB  and  anignd  iV  Nepal  valley.  »  i"  Inrfia.  iW  i 
y  be  divided  into  ihe  niny.  egld  and  im 


■lo«  Ihe  Ulier  ipun  in 

■rte  iow  illuWal  land _, 

aDd  it,  ao  to  ipcak,  the  fianary  of  Nepal;  init  ovin  to  van 
d  population  and  otiier  cauis  the  crcater  poftioa  cf  it  conk 
••nrapa,  ionglei  and  loteoa.  Conddenble  Mretchei  e(  lani 
boacvcT,  beini  nelaincd  fno  ytu  lo  year.  Tht  ptwliKiicin 
an  tlmac  ol  flritUi  India — cottoa.  rice,  wheat,  pulie.  augar 
rffiraiTi?,  optun.  ind^^  and  tlie  fralta  and  vefctablca  lamil 
■ha  plaiiu  of  India.  The  fomti  )4cld  a  magnliicenl  aupply  < 

bbO.  and  «tlur  valuable  foeeit  treei:  and  the  iuiiElei  abounc  

acKin.  ainooii,  CDttoB  [RC  W«alai}.  dak  (£ia  ^OKd^),  lane 
banbooa,  rattani.  palm,  and  muneroui  fcnii  and  arduda.  On  the 
~  '     '  wmninulflinMHKwafRdy.    Te 

'--a  MOO  to  4000  (t.  The  middle  bh 


. ti  rbododendvona  and  the 

The  irild  animalt  follow  a  > 


,.,„,  — , „,Hia  and  jackal,  the  elephant  and  rhinoceioa. 

tbe  OBf  (Caaieu  Hanu).  cayal  (Casnu/nmlaJi'i),  wild  buRalo  or 
araa.  nuay  ipedei  of  dor,  and  Ihe  Mack  bear  {C/rni  laUalmi). 
Abhik  Dk  fc»<l>  an  found  the  pea-fowl,  Fiannliiu,  wild  juneie 
(o>l.a>dlbeioullervulIun,&c  In  the  middle  lone  there  are  the 
kopaid.  the  Himalayan  black  bear  [[rrm  AMnaiu).  the  wil.'  ' 
cati  oC  many  iorlt,  iqairrrli.  hares.  pDmipinea.  the  pangoUi .  _. 
■ooK  •pedt*  el  deer  and  anlclapc.    Anions  ihe  birdt  are  tbe  laijei 


1  the  alpue  vue  are  found  I 
m  bcnrlTSc  yak.  muik  deer. 


tr.  wild  pnta  and  ibcin,  narmota, 
iflNrulture  (CyMiliu).  the  Uooj 
uw  phraiwii  (Tilraetalfiu  Mata- 


The  piddle  une  i>  lich  in 


»  of  (old,  have 
cupying  Nepal  art  of  n 


n  fnnd  in 


PntU.—Tht  laces  occupying  Nepal  art  of  maA   Monpil 

illeya,  dwell  the  Bbuliai  oi  Tibetani.  To  (be  wai  Ik  tbe 
lurungi  and  Maian.  The  Murmit,  Curkhalii  and  Nrwara 
ccupy  the  ceoinl  paitt;  and  the  Kinlis,  Limbui  and  Lepchai 
ccupy  the  eaatcm  diurlcta.  There  are  also  firahmana  and 
!hhilni  in  the  hills.    Besides  tb«e  Ibotc  are  many  small  Iribei 


Jt  generally  classed  li 


.  Tbanu,  Mujii,  frc, 
by  Ihe  Nepalese  as  Aoulias,  oi  dweucrs  in  ine  nuiarujus  or  on 
'ric1&.    These  art  probable  descendants  of  immigrahls  lie 
lower  castes  of  Hindus,  occupying  Ihe  borderlands  of  t 


■efan 


>[  the  In 


be  found  some  small  savage  Iribei,  known  as  Chepangs  and 
Kusundaa. 

All  the  lacei  except  the  Aoulias  aie  of  1  decidedly  Mongolian 
ippeaninct,  beini  generally  short  and  lotnul,  and  having  Sat 
facts,  oblique  eyes,  ycUow  complexions,  uraij^t  black  hair, 
and  compaiallvely  hairlesl  faces.  Tbe  Newars.  according  lo 
the  Vatmitalt  oi  native  bitlei}',  trace  their  descent  from  the 
races  of  loulhem  India,  but  this  is  rmdcred  more  than  doublEul 
by  both  their  ippcinnce  and  language.  TheCurkhalis  (Curkhss 
or  Churkhas)  arc  descendanis  of  the  Brthmans  and  Rajpuls  who 
were  diivcn  out  of  Hindostan  by  the  Moslems,  and  took  leruge  in 
the  western  hilly  lands,  where  they  ultimalely  became  dominant, 
and  when  they  have  becotns  much  miied  with  the  other  races 
b,  ■ 

ibui,  Keratis,  and  Lepdiaa 


cane,  though  even  the* 
lir  dead,  cat  the  Acdi  of 

id  drink  beer  and  spirits 


','  t:^"''' 


lit  the  butt. 

of  thoT  religioa.  though 
Irelully  preserve.  Thus, 
ot  buffalo's  flcih,  whereas 


PrKjd.— Where  tempi 

Buddhin*i^Eion"  Th" 
coniegueim  holidays  an 
an  influential  person  ir 
large  Income  From  gov 
oflencea  agalnit  caste,  Ac   Many  ottier  pn« 

richly  entiowed'by  thrir  fouaderL     Every 
special  priest,  whose  office  Is  hercdicaiy. 


!il"Jb!i'!In"''both  of't"e'ffi^u  and 
sunt.    The  rij  gurO.  or  high  priest,  it 


lose  of  phyBc,  wiihouE  having  an 
Joajiutti.— The  various  races  have  al!  separate  languaget,  oi 

iguage  and  alphabets,  for  there  are  three 
though  only  one  is  in  use  now.     Their 

Sanskrit  words.     The  Bhutiat  use  Ihe 

abet. 

central  ednntional  Instil  olion  ai 


langMge.  ailed  SITbhaili 


nunduwit 


■^Ki 


ice  correctly  perhaps  Uid 
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free  by  the  state,  and  is  encouraged  by  grants  of  scholarships 
and  priies.  Boys  passing  out  well  are  sent  at  government  expense 
to  tne  various  universities  of  nonhem  India  to  compU'tc  their 
education,  and  some  have  lately  been  sent  to  Japan  The  evil 
effects  of  higher  education,  as  taught  in  the  Indian  colleges,  on  the 
youth  of  Bengal,  &c.,  has,  however,  given  the  Gurkha  durbar  a 
distinct  shock,  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  education  in  Nepal 
may  receive  a  set-back  in  consequence.  Some  of  the  upper  classes 
speak  English  fluently,  but  the  bulk  of  the  labouring  classes  »  quite 
illiterate. 

Katmandu  is  a  perfect  storehouse  of  ancient  Sanskrit  literature, 
and  some  oi  the  oldest  MSS.  in  that  language  as  yet  known  to 
scholars  have  been  found  there.  There  is  also  a  fair  English  library. 
Both  are  lodged  in  a  good  building 

Calendar. — ^Thcre  are  three  pnncipal  eras  in  use  in  Nepal  The 
Samvat  of  Vikramaditya  begins  fifty-seven  years  before  the  Chnstian 
era,  the-  Saka  era  of  S&livanhn  begins  seventy-eight  years  after 
the  Christian  era,  and  the  Ncpalcse  Samvat  dates  from  October  a.d. 
880.  ^  The  Sri-Harsha  and  Kaligat  eras  are  also  sometimes  used. 
Day  is  considered  to  begin  when  the  tiles  on  a  house  can  be  counted, 
or  when  the  hairs  on  the  back  of  a  man's  hand  can  be  discerned 
against  the  sky.  Sixty  bipalas>i  pala;  60  palas^i  ghari  or 
34  minutes;  60  gharis*  i  day  of  34  hours. 

HtaUh. — All  Tamilies  of  good  position  have  at  least  one  haid^  or 
medical  man,  in  constant  attendance,  and  there  are  also  many 
general  practitioners.  There  is  a  large  central  hospital  at  Katmandu, 
and  some  thirteen  other  smaller  hospitals  arc  distributed  over  the 
country,  with  free  beds,  and  provision  for  outdoor  treatment. 
There  is  also  a  small  hospital  attached  to  the  British  Residency. 
The  diseases  most  prevalent  in  the  country  are  rheumatism,  chronic 
dyspepsia,  skin  diseases,  syphilis,  goitre,  smallpox,  cholera  and 
leprosy.  In  the  rains  a  number  of  cases  of  mild  intermittent  fever, 
diarrhoea,  and  dysentery  arc  met  with.  Fever  of  a  severe  typhoid 
type  is  common  i n  the  crowded  lanes  and  dirty  villages.  Vaccination 
is  being  gradually  introduced  into  the  country,  and  the  general 
health  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  valley  has 
ffreatly  improved  since  the  introduction  of  fresh  water,  which  has 
been  brougnt  in  by  pipes  from  mountain  springs. 

Tofwns. — There  are  three  lar^e  towns  in  the  Nepal  valley,  Kat- 
mandu, the  capital,  said  to  contain  approximately  50.000  inhabitants, 
Patan  and  Bhatgaon  about  30,000  each.  The  houses  are  from  two  to 
four  storeys  in  height,  built  oT  brick  and  tiled.  The  windows  and 
balconies  are  of  wood,  and  some  arc  elaborately  carved.  There 
are  numerous  handsome  temples  in  all  the  towns,  the  majority  of 
which  are  pagoda-shaped  ana  built  of  brick,  with  roofs  of  copper, 
which  is  sometimes  gilt.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  they,  as  well 
as  the  squares,  are  all  paved  with  brick  or  stone.  In  front  of  the 
temples  generally  stand  monoliths  surmounted  by  figures  of  Garuda, 
or  of  the  founder,  made  of  brass  gilt,  or  sometimes  of  black  stone 
Besides  these  three  large  towns,  there  are  at  least  twenty  smaller 
towns  and  numerous  villages  in  the  valley,  all  of  which  possess 
many  temples.  Some  of  these,  as  for  instance  those  of  Pasnupati, 
Bodnnatha  and  Symbhunatha,  are  considered  of  great  sanctity. 
Many  thousands  of  pilgrims  come  at  one  festival  to  worship  at 
Pashucati,  and  it  is  there  that  the  dying  are  brought  to  be  immersed 
in  the  Bagmati,  and  the  dead  are  burned  on  its  banks. 

Agriculture. — While  the  Gurkhalis  are  occupied  in  military  afiairs, 
the  agriculture  of  the  valley  is  carried  on  by  the  Newars-  The 
soil  is  varied  in  character,  from  light  micaceous  sand  to  dense 
ferruginous  clay.  The  whole  valley  is  cultivated  and  irrigated 
where  practicable,  and  the  slopes  of  the  hills  are  carefully  terraced, 
so  that  there  is  little  grazing  ground,  and  few  sheep  or  cattle  are 
kept  There  are  some  milch  cows  and  buffaloes,  which  are  cither 
stall-fed  or  grazed  in  the  jungles  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Animals 
for  consumption  and  sacrifice  are  all  imported,  and  are  consumed 
as  fast  as  they  are  brought  in.  In  the  cold  season  the  Bhutias  bring 
large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  laden  with  bags  of  borax,  salt  and 
saltpetre.  These  are  sold  for  consumption,  except  a  few  that  are 
retained  to  carry  back  the  bags.  These  droves  are  generally  accom- 
panied by  ponies  and  some  oitbe  large  Tibetan  dogs;  the  latter  are 
powerful,  fierce,  shaggy  animals,  about. the  size  of  a  small  Newfound- 
land dog.  Poultry  are  kept  and  used  by  the  Newars,  especially 
ducks,  the  eggs  of  which  are  in  great  demand  even  among  the 
orthodox  Hindus.  The  crops  grown  in  the  valley  consist  01  rice, 
both  the  transplanted  and  the  dry-sown  or  ghaiya  varieties,  wheat, 
pulse,  murwan,^  maize,  buckwheat,  chillies,  radishes,  mustard, 
garlic,  onions,  ginger,  turmeric,  sugar-cane,  potatoes,  ground  nuts, 
many  species  of  cucumbers  and  pumpkins,  &c  Nothing  but 
articles  of  food  are  allowed  to  be  grown  in  the  valley;  hence  its 
capabilities  for  producing  tea,  cotton  and  tobacco  arc  unknown. 
All  of  these,  however,  are  grown  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  both 
in  the  hills  and  the  tarau  Large  cardamoms  are  extensively  grown 
in  the  eastern  hills,  and  form  an  important  article  of  export.  The 
hemp  plant  {Cannabis  indica)  grows  wild,  and  is  used  both  for  manu- 
factunng  purposes  and  for  producing  the  resinous  extraa  and  other 
intoxicating  products  which  are  exported.  Plants  producing  dyes, 
such  as  madder  or  manjit,  are  grown  in  some  places;  and  drugs, 
such  as  chirata,  are  collected  and  exported.  The  better  class  of 
•oils  yields  a  return  of  about  Rs.  180  per  khait,  and  the  poorest 
about  Rs.  90  per  khait.    From  some  of  the  finer  soils  as  many  aa 


three  crops  of  various  sorts  are  obtained  annually.  The  land- 
measures  in  use  are  different  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Thus,  in  the  eastern  tarai  a  btgka  measures  90X90  yds.  English, 
while  in  the  western  urai  it  is  only  15X15  yds.  In  the  hills  the 
unit  of  land  measurement  is  called  ropni,  which  b  about  twice  the 
size  of  a  western  tarai  bigha. — ^and  twenty-five  ropais  make  one 
khait  This  measurement  applies  only  to  rice  lands.  Other  land 
measurements  for  the  valley  are  as  follows:  One  Nepali  bigha  is 
90  yds.  X  90  yds.  British.  (A  British  Indian  bigha  is  40  yds.X  40 
yds.  and  3  Nepali  bighas  equal  about  5  acres.)  SiJtteen  ropnis 
equal  i  Nepali  bigha. 

Land  Taxes. — The  tarai  lands  pay  from  two  to  nine  rupees 
(British)  per  Nepali  bigha  according  to  quality  of  land.    In  the  bilb 


taxes  are  chari^ra  on  tne  plough,  thus:  one  plough  pays  13  annas; 
one  bullock  without  plough  about  10  annas;  one  spade  61 
These  taxes  are  termed  Holy  Patay  and  Kedaley. 


HorUcuUure. — The  Newars  are  also  fond  of  horticulture.  Many 
European  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  have  been  introduced 
and  grow  freely.  The  country  is  famous  for  its  oranges  and  pine- 
apples. Flowers  are  grown  and  sold  for  religious  purposes,  and  even 
wild  flowers  are  brought  into  the  market  and  mucn  used  by  the 
Ncwar  women  in  adorning  their  hair,  as  well  as  for  offerings  at 
the  shrines.  Many  wild  fruits  are  collected  and  sold  in  the 
markets.  Apples  and  pears,  of  English  stock,  thrive  well;  apricots 
and  plums  are  good;  peaches  and  grapes  grow  freely  and  are 
of  large  size,  but  they  seldom  ripen  before  the  rains  begin,  when 
they  rot. 

Trade. — All  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Newars, and  a  few  Kashmiris  and  natives  oif  Hindu- 
stan. The  trade  in  European  goods  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  the 
latter,  whilst  the  Newars  acal  in  corn,  oil,  salt,  tobacco  and  articles 
of  domestic  manufacture.  The  trade  with  India  is  carried  on  at 
numerous  marts  along  the  frontier,  at  each  of  which  a  customs 
station  is  established,  and  the  taxes  are  collected  by  a  tkikadar 
or  farmer.  The  Newars  also  carry  on  the  trade  with  Tibet,  through 
a  colony  which  has  been  for  many  years  established  at  Lhasa,  but 
this  trade  has  been  a  shrinking  item  since  the  opening  dT  the  Lhasa- 
Darjecling  route.  There  are  two  principal  routes  to  Tibet.  One  of 
these  runs  north-east  from  Katmandu  to  the  frontier-station  of 
Kuti  or  Nilam,  crossing  the  Himalayan  range  at  a  height  Of  14,000  ft.; 
the  other  passes  out  of  the  valley  at  the  north-west  comer,  and 
runs  at  first  upwards  along  the  main  branch  of  the  Gandak,  cro«ing 
the  Himalayas,  near  Kerung,  at  a  height  of  9000  ft.  All  goods  on 
these  routes  are  carried  on  men's  backs,  except  the  salt.  &c.,  carried 
in  bags  by  the  Bhutia  sheep  and  goats.  The  principal  imports  from 
Hindustan  are  raw  cotton,  cotton  goods,  woollen  goods,  silks  and 
velvets,  hardware,  cutlery,  beads,  jewels,  coral,  saddlery,  shoes, 
guns,  gunpowder,  gbssware,  vermilion,  indigo,  lac,  tea,  betel-nut, 
spices,  paper,  sugar,  tobacco,  oils,  sheet  copper,  goats,  cattle, 
buffaloes;  and  from  Tibet,  musk,  medicines,  yaks  tails,  tea,  woc^len 
cloth,  blankets,  borax,  salt,  saltpetre,  paper-plant,  honey,  wax, 
sheep,  goats,  yaks,  ponies,  silver,  gold.  The  exports  to  Hindustan 
include  wax,  paper-plant,  musk,  yaks*  tails,  medicines,  cardanwms, 
borax,  sulphate  of  copper,  brass  pots,  iron  pots,  ponies,  elephants, 
hawks,  hides  and  horns  (buffalo),  rice,  ghee,  oil  seeds,  red  chillies, 
madder,  cobalt,  potatoes,  oranges:  and  to  Tibet,  broad  cloth,  raw 
cotton,  cotton  goods,  tobacco,  sugar,  opium,  coral,  jewels,  pearls, 
spices,  betel-nut,  copper  pots,  iron  pots  and  hard^-are.  The 
Nepalese  are  utterly  regardless  of  statistics,  but  recent  estimates 
value  the  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  the  British  provinces 
at  3  million  sterling  annually.  Duties  arc  levied  on  exports  and 
imports,  which  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  revenue. 

Manufactures. — ^The  Newars  are  skilful  workmen.  Their  bricks 
are  excellent,  and  so  also  is  their  pottery,  for  which  certain  towns 
are  famous,  such  as  Themi  and  Noakote.  As  carpenters  they  excel, 
though  the  use  of  the  large  saw  u  still  unknown,  and  planks  are  cut 
with  chisel  and  mallet,  bome  of  the  wood  carvings  on  the  temples 
and  large  houses  are  most  artistic  in  design  and  bold  in  execution, 
though  unfortunately  they  are  sometimes  of  a  most  obscene  char- 
acter. The  manufactures  are  few,  consisting  chiefly  of  coarse 
cotton  cloths,  paper  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  paper-plant* 
(Daphne),  bells,  brass  and  iron  utensils,  weapons,  ana  ornarocncs 
of  gold  and  silver. 

Coinage. — ^At  one  time  Nepal  supplied  Tibet  with  its  silver  coinage, 
but  this  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  adulterations  introduced 
by  the  Nepalese.  The  ancient  coins,  specimens  of  which  are  still  to 
be  met  with,  were  made  by  hand.  The  modern  coinage  is  struck  by 
machinery,  a  regular  mint  having  been  established  by  Sir  Jung 
Bahadur  at  Katmandu,  and  since  improved  by  his  suc^ssors. 

Covemment. — The  Nepalese  have  relations  with  China,  and 
occasionally  send  an  embassy  with  presents  to  Peking.  The 
British  too  have  considerable  influence  with  the  govemmest 
in  regard  to  their  foreign  relations,  and  a  British  resident  is 
stationed  at  Katmandu.  But  in  all  matters  of  domestic  policy 
the  Nepalese  brook  no  interference,  and  they  are  most  jcak>iis 
of  anything  that  has  a  tendency  to  encroach  on  their  inde^ 
pendeiice.  Theoretically  the  government  of  Nepal  is  a  pure 
despotism,  and  the  nu^arajah  is  paramount.    Practically,  all 
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real  power  has  long  been  in  the  hands  of  the  prime  minister, 
mnd  much  of  the  modem  history  of  the  country  oonsbts  of 
accounts  of  the  struggles  of  the  various  factions  for  power. 
Under  the  prime  minister  there  is  a  council,  consisting  of  the 
relations  of  the  king,  the  raj  giu-u,  the  generals,  and  a  few  other 
officials  known  as  kajis  and  sirdars  and  bbardars,  which  is  con« 
suited  on  all  important  business,  aiKl  which  forms  a  court  of 
appeal  for  disputed  cases  from  the  courts  of  Uiw.  There  are 
separate  dvil  and  criminal  cotirts,  but  the  distinction  is  not 
^ways  ofaacrved,  as  difficult  cases  are  often  transferred  from 
one  tol^e  other. 

Lttm  and  Justice. — ^The  old  savage  legal  code  with  its  ordeals  by 
fire  and  water,  and  its  punishments  by  mutilation  and  torture  was 
abolished  by  Sir  June  Bahadur  after  his  return  from  England  in 
1851.  Treason,  rebellion  and  desertion  in  war>tiroe  are  punished 
by  death.  Bribery  and  peculation  by  public  servants  are  punished 
by  dismissal  from  ofllice.  and  a  fine  ana  imprisonment,  the  latter  of 
which  can  be  commuted  by  payments  at  various  rates,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  offence.  Murder  and  the  killing  of  cows  are 
!capital  offences.  Manslaughter  and  maiming  cows  are  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  life,  and  other  offences  against  the  person  or 
property  by  imprisonment  or  fine.  Brahmans  and  women  are 
exempted  from  capital  punishment.  Offences  against  caste  are 
beavuy  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  In  some  cases  indeed 
aU  the  offender's  property  is  connscated,  and  he  and  his  family  may 
be  sold  as  slaves.  Bankroptcy  laws  have  been  recently  introduced. 
The  marriage  laws  are  somewhat  peculiar.  Among  the  Gurkhas 
the  laws  resemble  those  of  other  Hindus  as  regards  the  marriage  of 
widowsi,  pol3rgamy,  &&,  but  among  the  Newars  every  girl  while  still 
an  infant  is  married  with  much  ceremony  to  a  bd  fruit,  which  <is 
then  thrown  into  some  sacred  stream.  As  the  fate  of  the  fruit  is 
unknown,  a  Newari  is  supposed  never  to  become  a  widow.  At  the 
^;e  d[  puberty  a  husbancl  is  selected,  but  the  woman  can  at  any 
moment  divorce  berseff  by  placing  a  betel-nut  under  her  husband  s 
pillow  and  taking  her  departure.  Adultery  is  punished  by  the  im- 
prisonment and  fine  of  both  the  adulteress  and  her  paramour.  Sati 
has  been  abolished  in  Nepal  by  law. 

Gads. — ^Thcre  are  three  large  prisons  in  the  Nepal  valley,  one 
for  males  and  two  for  females;  there  are  also  a  considerable  number 
of  eaols  throughout  the  country.  The  prisoners  are  kept  in  irons, 
and  efflpioyed  in  public  works  of  various  sorts.  They  are  allowed 
six  pke  a  day  for  subsistence  at  the  capital,  and  five  pice  in  other 
places.  Their  relatives  are  allowed  to  minister  to  their  creature 
comforts. 

Slavery  js  an  insdtution  of  the  country,  and  all  families  of  rank 
posBCfls  many  slaves,  who  are  employed  in  domestic  and  field  work. 
They  are  generally  treated  well,  and  are  carefully  protected  by  law. 
The  price  of  slaves  ranges  from  Rs.  100  to  Rs.  200. 

Jtcwutie. — The  revenue  of  Nepal  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
lakhs  of  rupees,  Le.  £xo,ooo,ooa  The  chief  sources  of  it  are  the 
land-tax,  customs,  mines,  forests  and  monopolies.  About  10% 
<d  the  tarai  lands,  and  20%  of  the  hill  lands,  arc  private  property. 
Some  lands  were  assigned  by  the  Gurkhali  rajas  to  Brahmans, 
soldiers  and  others,  and  these  are  untaxed.  Others,  which  were 
the  gifts  of  the  old  Newar  kings,  pay  from  4  to  8  annas  per  bigha. 
All  such  grants  of  land,  however,  are  subject  to  a  heavy  fine  on  the 
corooaticm  of  a  new  raja.  Land  which  does  not  produce  rice  is 
lightly  taxed,  but  in  the  valley  of  Nepal,  and  wherever  rice  is  grown, 
tbe  government  tax  or  rent  is  one  half  of  the  produce  of  the  land. 
Waste  lands,  when  brought  into  cultivation,  are  rent  free  for  ten 
years,  after  which  for  five  years  the  tax  is  only  4  annas  per  bigha, 
and  the  cultivator  receives  one-tenth  of  the  cleared  lano  rent  Tree 
for  his  life.  A  considerable  revenue  in  the  shape  of  royalty  is 
obtained  from  mines  of  copper,  iron,  &c.  The  taxes  on  merchandise 
amount  to  from  la  to  14%  on  the  value  of  the  goods  carried  to  and 
from  British  India,  and  from  5  to  6%  is  charged  on  goods  exported 
to  Tibet. 

Army. — Much  attention  is  devoted  by  the  Gurkhalis  to  military 
raattov,  and  the  bulk  of  that  race  may  be  said  to  be  soldiers.  The 
standing  army  consists  of  about  50,000  men,  in  a  fair  state  of  effici- 
ency, oeades  this  force  there  is  a  reserve,  consisting  of  men  who 
have  served  for  a  few  years  and  taken  their  discharge,  but  in  case 
of  ueutsaity  can  be  called  on  again  to  enter  the  ranks.  These  would 
probaMy  raise  the  strensth  to  between  70,000  and  80,000  men. 
The  regiments  are  formed  on  the  European  system,  and  similarly 
drilled  and  afficered.  Each  man  carries  in  addition  to  a  bayonet  a 
kuiri  or  narive  knife.  There  is  practically  no  cavalry,  as  the  country 
is  not  suited  for  horses.  The  artillery,  however,  is  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  consists  nearly  entirely  of  batteries  of  mountain  artillery. 
Tliere  is  a  large  arsenal  well  provided  with  supplies  of  gunpowder 
and  ottlhary  stores.  There  are  workshops  where  cannon  arc  cast, 
and  riJIcs,  and  ammunition  of  all  sorts  turned  out  in  large  quantities, 
but  of  an  indifferent  quality. 

In  addition  to  its  own  army,  Nepal  supplies  to  the  British  army  in 
India  a  Urge  force  of  splendid  soldiers,  who  were  raised  under  the 
foUowiag  circumstances.    In  1815  the  British  enlisted  three  battalions 


of  Gurkhas  from  amongst  the  soldiers  of  that  race  who  were  thrown 
out  of  employment,  owing  to  the  termination  of  the  first  phase  Of 
the  war  with  Nepal.  These  regiments  were  styled  the  ist,  and 
and  3rd  Gurkhas,  and  were  soon  employed  on  active  service.  The 
1st  and  2nd  behaved  with  much  rallantry  at  the  siege  and  storming 
of  Bharatpur,  and  in  the  First  Sikh  War,  while  the  2nd  and  3rd 
won  a  great  name  for  loyalty  and  courage  during  the  Mutiny  of  1857- 
58,  especially  at  the  siege  of  Delhi.  This  induced  the  British  to 
raise,  in  1858,  two  more  battalions,  which  they  numbered  the  4th 
and  «h,  and  the  whole  Gurkha  force  has  since  proved  its  usefulness 
and  loyalty  on  many  occasions,  particularly  during  the  Afghan  War 
of  1878-80.  and  on  many  frontier  expeditions.  Battalions  have  also 
been  sent^  on  service  to  Burma,  Egypt,  China  and  Tibet.  The 
Gurkhas  in  the  British  service  now  consist  of  ten  regiments  of 
rifiemen  of  two  battalions  each,  and  number  about  20,000  men. 

History. — ^Nepaland  the  somewhat  similar  country  of  Kashmir 
are  peculiar  among  the  Hindu  states  of  India  in  possessing  an 
historical  literature.  The  Nepalese  Vam^oali  professes  to  start 
from  a  very  early  period  in  the  Satya  Yuga,  when  the  present 
valley  was  still  a  lake.  The  earlier  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to 
the  Satya  and  Treta  Yugas,  and  contains  mythological  tales 
and  traditions  having  reference  to  various  sacred  localities 
in  the  country.  During  these  two  Yugas,  and  also  the  Dwapur 
Yuga,  the  VamfStfoU  deals  in  round  numbers  of  thousands  of 
years. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Kali  Yuga,  the  Gupta  dynasty  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Ne-Mtmi,  from  whom  the  country  takes 
its  name  of  Nepal.  Lists  are  then  given  of  the  various  dynasties, 
with  the  lengths  of  the  reigns  of  the  rajas.  The  dynasties 
mentioned  are  the  Gupta,  Ahir,  Kirftti,  Somavanshi,  Suryavanshi, 
Thakuri  or  first  Rajput,  Vaishya  Thakurl,  second  Rajput  and 
Kamataki  dynasties.  The  country  was  then  invaded  by  Mukun- 
dasena,  and  after  his  expulsion  various  Vaishya  Thakuri  dynasties 
are  said  to  have  held  the  throne  for  a  period  of  225  years.  The 
chronology  of  the  Vam0oali  up  to  this  period  is  very  confused 
and  inaccurate;  and,  though  the  accounts  of  the  various 
invasions  and  internal  struggles,  mixed  up  as  they  are  with 
grotesque  legends  and  tales,  may  be  interesting  and  amusing, 
they  can  hardly  be  considered  authentic.  Some  of  the  names  of 
the  rajas,  and  the  dates  of  their  reigns,  have  been  determined 
by  coins,  the  cdophons  of  old  MSS.,  and  certain  inscriptions 
on  the  temples  and  ancient  buildings.  For  instance,  An^varma, 
of  the  Thakuri  dynasty,  reigned  about  a.d.  633,  as  he  is  men- 
tioned by  the  Chinese  traveller  Hsuan  Tsang,  who  visited  Nepal. 
His  name  too  is  found  in  an  inscription  still  extant.  In  like 
manner  it  is  ascertained  from  MSS.  that  Rudra-dcva-Varma 
was  reigning  in  zooS;  Lakshmikama-deva  from  1015  to  1040; 
Padma-deva,  of  the  Vaishya  Thakuri  dynasty,  in  1065;  Mana- 
dcva,  of  the  second  Rajput  dynasty,  in  1139;  Ananta-Malla, 
1286--1302;  Harisinha-deva,  1324;  Jayastithi-Malla,  1385-1391. 
Much  information  as  to  the  chronology  of  the  various  dynasties 
can  be  obtained  from  the  catalogue  of  the  Cambridge  MSS.  com- 
piled by  Cecil  Bendall,  and  also  from  his  papers  on  the  ancient 
coins  of  the  country.  Inscriptions  too  have  been  edited  by 
Professor  BQhler  in  the  Indian  Antiquary,  vol.  ix.  Detailed 
lists  of  the  rajas  are  to  be  found  in  Kirkpatrick's  Account  of 
Nepal,  in  Hodgson's  Essays,  Prinsep's  papers  in  the  Asiatic 
Society's  Journal  and  Wright's  History  of  Nepdl. 

The  records  begin  to  be  more  accurate  from  the  time  of  the 
invasion  and  conquest  of  the  country  by  Harisinha-dcva,  the 
raja  of  Simraun,  1324.  This  raja  was  driven  from  Simraun 
by  Tughlak  Shah  of  Delhi,  but  seems  to  have  found  little  difficulty 
in  the  conquest  of  Nq>al.  There  were  only  four  rajas  of  this 
Ayodhya  djmasty,  and  then  the  throne  was  occupied  by  Jaya- 
bhadra-Malla,  a  descendant  of  Abhaya-Malla,  one  of  the  Rajput 
dynasty,  who  reigned  in  the  13th  century.  There  were  eight 
rajas  of  this  dynasty.  The  seventh,  Jayastithi-Malla,  who 
reigned  for  forty-three  years  (1386-1429),  appears  to  have  done 
much  in  forming  codes  of  laws,  and  introducing  caste  and  its  rules 
among  the  Newars.  In  the  reign  of  the  eighth  raja,  Yaksha- 
Malla,  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  four  separate  states — 
namely,  Banepa,  Bhatgaon  or  Bhaktapur,  Kantipur  or  Kat- 
mandu, and  Lalitapur  or  Patau.  There  was  only  one  raja  of 
Banepa,  who  died  without  issue.  The  Malla  dynasty  in  the  other 
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three  branches  continued  in  power  up  to  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  the  Gurkhas  in  1768. 

The  Gurkhas  claim  descent  from  the  Rajputs  of  Chitor,  in 
Rajput&na.  They  were  driven  out  of  their  own  country  by 
the  victorious  Moslems,  and  took  refuge  in  the  hilly  districts 
about  Kumaon,  whence  they  gradually  pushed  their  way  east- 
wards to  Lamjung,  Gurkha,  Noakote  and  ultimately  to  the 
valleyof  Nepal,  which  under  Raja  Prithwi  Narayana  they  finally 
captured.  In  the  struggle  which  took  place  at  Bhatgaon,  Jaya- 
prakasa  (the  raja  of  Katmandu)  was  wounded,  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  died  at  Pashupati.  Ranjit-MaUa,  the  aged  raja 
of  Bhatgaon,  was  allowed  to  retire  to  Benares,  where  he  ended 
his  days.  Tej  Narsinha,  the  raja  of  Patan,  was  kept  in  confine- 
ment till  his  death.  During  the  latter  years  of  the  war  Jaya- 
prakasa  applied  to  the  British  for  assistance,  and  a  small  force, 
under  Captain  Kinloch,  was  sent  into  the  tarai  in  1765,  but  it  was 
repulsed  by  the  Gurkhas. 

Prithwi  Narayana  died  in  1774.  He  left  two  sons,  Pratapa- 
sinha  Sah  and  Bahadur  Sah.  The  former  succeeded  his  father, 
but  died  in  1777,  leaving  an  infant  son,  Rana  Bahadur  Sah.  On 
the  death  of  Pratapa-sinha,  his  brother,  who  had  been  in  exile, 
returned  to  Nepal  and  became  regent.  The  mother  of  the  infant 
king,  however,  was  opposed  to  him,  and  he  had  again  to  flee  to 
Bettia,  in  British  territory,  where  he  remained  till  the  death  of 
the  rani,  when  he  again  became  regent,  and  continued  so  till  1795. 
During  this  time  the  Gurkhas  were  busily  annexing  all  the 
neighbouring  petty  states,  so  that  in  1790  their  territories 
extended  from  Bhutan  to  the  Sutlej  river,  and  from  Tibet  to  the 
British  provinces.  At  length,  in  1790,  they  invaded  Tibet,  and 
were  at  first  successful;  but  they  were  thus  brought  into  contact 
with  the  Chinese,  who  in  179 1  sent  a  large  force  to  invade  Nepal. 
In  1792  the  Chinese  advanced  as  far  as  Noakote,  and  there 
dictated  terms  to  the  Nepalese. 

In  1 791  the  Gurkhas  had  entered  into  a  commercial  treaty  with 
the  British  and  hence,  when  hard  pressed,  they  applied  for 
assistance  against  the  Chinese  to  Lord  Comwallis.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  Kirkpatrick  was  despatched  to  Nepal,  and 
reached  Noakote  in  the  spring  of  1 792,  but  not  till  after  peace  had 
been  concluded.  One  result  of  this  embassy  was  the  ratification 
of  another  commercial  treaty  on  the  ist  of  March  1792. 

In  1795  Rana  Bahadur  removed  his  uncle,  Bahadur  Sah,  from 
the  regency,  and  two  years  subsequently  put  him  to  death. 
From  this  time  up  to  1799  the  king,  who  seems  to  have  been 
insane,  perpetrated  the  most  barbarous  outrages,  till  at  length 
his  conduct  became  so  intolerable  that  he  was  forced  to  abdicate 
in  favour  of  his  son,  Girvan-yuddha  Vikrama  Sah,  who  was  still 
an  infant.  Rana  Bahadur  once  again  recovered  the  throne  in 
1804,  but  was  assassinated  in  1805. 

In  October  1801  another  treaty  was  signed  by  the  British  and 
Nepalese  authorities,  and  a  British  resident  was  sent  to  the 
Nepalese  court,  but  was  withdrawn  in  1803,  owing  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Nepalese.  From  this  time  the  Nepalese  carried  on  a 
system  of  encroachment  and  outrage  oh  the  frontier,  which  led 
to  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  British  in  November  1814.  At  first 
the  British  attacks  were  directed  against  the  western  portion  of 
the  Nepalese  territory,  and  under  Generals  Marly,  Wood  and 
Gillespie  several  disasters  were  met  with.  General  Gillespie 
himself  was  killed  while  leading  an  assault  on  a  small  fort  called 
Kalunga.  General  Ochteriony  was  more  successful,  and  the 
Gurkhas  were  driven  eastward  beyond  the  Kali  river,  and  began 
to  negotiate  for  peace.  Arms,  however,  were  soon  taken  up  again, 
and  Ochteriony,  who  was  put  in  command,  in  January  x8i6, 
advanced  directly  on  the  capital  in  the  line  of  the  route  that  is 
now  in  use.  He  soon  fought  his  way  as  far  as  Mukwanpur,  and 
the  Nepalese  sued  for  peace.  A  treaty  was  concluded  in  March, 
by  which  the  Nepalese  relinquished  much  of  their  newly  acquired 
territory,  and  agreed  to  allow  a  British  residency  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Katmandu.  In  November  the  raja  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  infant  son,  Surendra  Bikran  Sah,  the  reins  of 
government  being  held  by  General  Bhimsena  Thapa. 

From  this  time  the  records  for  many  yean  furnish  little  of 
interest  except  a  history  of  struggles  for  office  between  the  Thapa 


and  Pandry  factions,  and  futile  attempts  at  forming  combinatiotts 
with  other  states  in  Hindustan  against  the  British. 

In  1839  Bhimsena's  enemies  succeeded  in  driving  him  from 
power,  and  he  committed  suicide,  or  was  murdered,  in  prison. 
The  Kala  Pandry  faction  then  came  into  power,  and  there  were 
frequent  grave  disputes  with  the  British.  War,  however,  was 
averted  by  the  exertions  of  the  resident,  Mr  Brian  HodgsoiL 

In  1843  Matabar  Singh,  the  nephew  of  Bhimsena,  returned 
from  exile,  soon  got  into  favour  at  court,  and  speedily  effected 
the  destruction  of  his  old  enemies  the  Kala  Pandrys,  who  were 
seised  and  executed  in  May  1843.  At  this  time  mention  begins 
to  be  made  of  a  nephew  of  Matabar  Singh,  Jung  Bahadur,  the 
eldest  of  a  band  of  seven  brothers,  sons  of  a  kaji  or  state  offidaU 
He  rose  rapidly  in  the  army  and  in  favour  at  the  court,  especially 
with  one  of  the  ranis,  who  was  of  a  most  intriguing  disposition. 
In  1844  he  was  a  colonel,  and  on  the  i8th  of  May  1845  killed  his 
uncle,  and  immediately,  with  the  aid  of  the  rani,  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  government.  After  a  short  but  turbulent  interval  oC 
intriguef,  he  got  rid  of  his  enemies  at  one  fell  swoop,  by  what  is 
known  as  the  Kot  massacre,  on  the  15th  of  September  1846. 
From  that  time  till  the  day  of  his  death  Jung  Bahadur  was  in 
reality  the  ruler  of  Nepal.  His  old  friend,  the  rani,  was  banished, 
and  aJl  posts  of  any  consequence  in  the  state  were  filled  by  Jung, 
his  brothers  and  other  relatives.  In  1850,  finding  himself 
securely  seated  in  power,  Jung  Bahadur  paid  a  visit  to  England, 
which  made  a  great  impression  on  his  acute  intellect,  and  ever 
after  he  professed  and  proved  himself  to  be  a  stanch  friend  of  the 
British.  On  his  return  in  185 1  he  at  once  devoted  himsdf  to 
reforming  the  administration  of  the  country,  and,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  means  by  which  he  gained  power,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  he  exercised  it  so  as  to  prove  himself  the  greatest 
benefactor  his  country  has  ever  possessed.  In  1853  a  treaty  for 
the  extradition  of  criminals  was  proposed,  but  it  was  not  ratified 
till  February  1855.  In  1854  the  Nepalese  entered  into  a  war 
with  Tibet,  which  Usted  with  varying  success  till  March  1856, 
when  peace  was  concluded  on  terms  very  favourable  to  Nepal. 

In  June  1857  intelligence  of  the  mutiny  of  the  native  troops  in 
Hindustan  reached  Nepal,  and  produced  much  excitement.  Jun& 
Bahadur,  in  spite  of  great  opposition,  stood  firm  as  a  friend  of  the 
British.  On  the  26th  June  4000  troops  were  sent  off  to  assist, 
and  these  rendered  good  service  in  the  campaign  against  the 
mutineers.  Jung  himself  followed  on  the  xoth  of  December,  with 
a  force  of  8000  men,  500  artillerymen  and  24  guns,  but  too  late 
to  be  of  much  use.  Many  of  the  mutineers  and  rebels,  including 
the  infamous  Nana  Sahib,  took  refuge  in  the  Nepalese  tarai, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  1859  that  they  were  finally  swept 
out  of  the  country.  The  Nana  was  said  to  have  died  of  fever  in 
the  tarai,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  was  the  case.  His  wives 
and  a  few  attendants  resided  for  many  years  near  Katmandu. 

In  return  for  the  aid  afforded  to  the  British,  Jung  Bahadur  was 
well  rewarded.  He  was  created  a  G.C.B.,  and  in  1873  a  G.C.S.I.. 
honours  of  which  he  was  not  a  little  proud.  The  troops  employed 
received  food  and  pay  from  the  day  of  leaving  Katmandu; 
handsome  donations  were  given  to  those  severely  wounded,  and 
to  the  relatives  of  the  killed;  great  quantities  of  muskets  and 
rifles  were  presented  to  the  Nepalese  government;  and,  to  crown 
all,  a  large  portion  of  the  tarai  was  restored  to  Nepal.  This 
ground  contains  most  valuable  sal  and  sisu  forests,  and  yields  a 
revenue  of  several  Ukhs  of  rupees  yearly. 

From  the  termination  of  the  mutiny  Nepalese  history  has  been 
uneventful.  The  country  has  been  prosperous,  and  the  relations 
with  the  British  have  continued  to  be  most  friendly.  Neverthe- 
less the  restrictions  on  commerce,  and  the  prohibitions  against 
Europeans  entering  the  country,  or  travelUng  beyond  certain 
narrow  limits,  are  as  rigidly  enforced  as  they  were  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Sir  Jung  Bahadur  died  suddenly  in  the  tarai  in  1877. 
In  spite  of  all  the  exertions  he  had  made  to  bring  about  a  better 
state  of  things,  three  of  his  wives  m'ere  allowed  to  immdaie 
themselves  on  his  funeral  P3rre.  His  brother.  Sir  Ranadip  Sn^ 
Bahadur,  G.C.S.I.,  succeeded  him  as  prime  minister.  Shortly 
after  his  accession  to  power  a  plot  was  formed  against  him,  but 
nearly  forty  of  the  conspirators  were  seized  and  executed,  while 
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othen  escaped  into  eiile.  He  was,  however,  murdered  in  1885 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Sir  Shamsher  Jung,  G.C.S.I., 
who  died  in  xgoi  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Deb  Shamsher 
Jung.  But  in  June  of  that  jrear  a  palace  revolution  placed  another 
brother,  Chandra  Shamsher  Jung,  in  power,  whilst  Deb  Shamsher 
fled  to  India.  Maharajah  Chandra  Shamsher  has  ruled  Nepal 
with  much  ability.  He  gave  effective  aid  to  the  British  during  the 
Tibet  war  of  1904,  and  the  relations  with  the  government  of 
India  became  more  cordial  after  his  accession  to  power.  In 
Z906  Chandra  Shamsher  was  created  a  G.C.S.I.,  and  in  1908  he 
visited  England  as  a  guest  of  the  government,  when  he  was  in- 
\'ested  with  the  G.C.B.  by  King  Edward  VII.  He  was  also  made 
a  major-general  in  the  British  army,  and  honorary  colonel  of  the 
4th  Gurkha  Rifles. 

For  authorities  ace  Dr  Daniel  Wright,  History  ef  Nepal  (1877); 
Cbtonel  Kirlcpatrick.  Account  of  Nepal;  Brian  Houghton  Hodnon's 
essays;  Dr  H.  A.  Oldfield's  sketches;  Sir  C.  M.  Aitchison.  Treaties 
and  EniotemenU;  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  writings;  and  Sir  Richard 
Ttm^  Hyderabad  and  Nepal  (1887).  (D.  Wr.;  H.  Wy.) 

NEPENTHES  (Gr.  rtrnvOks^  sc.  ^ApftoKo^,  a  drug  that  takes 
away  grief,  from  n^  privative,  and  tMos,  **  grief "),  an 
Egyptian  drug  spoken  of  by  Homer  in  the  Odyssey  (iv.  331). 
Geoeially  in  the  form  **  nepenthe  "  the  name  is  given  to  any 
drug  having  a  like  property,  and  also  occasionally  to  the  herb 
or  plant  from  which  such  a  drug  is  produced.  It  is  also  applied 
to  a  special  genus  of  plants,  chiefly  East  Indian,  known  as  the 
**  pitcher-plants,"  on  account  of  the  formation  of  the  leaves. 

NEPHEUNB,  a  rock-forming  mineral  consisting  of  sodium, 
potassium  and  aluminium  silicate,  Na«KsAlaSitOu.  Its  crystals 
belong  to  the  hexagonal  system,  and  usually  have  the  form  of 
a  short  six-sided  prism  terminated  by  the  basal  plane.  The 
unsynunetrical  etched  figures  produced  artificially  on  the 
prism  faces  indicate,  however,  that  the  crystals  are  hemimorphic 
and  tctartohedral,  the  only  cdement  of  symmetry  being  a  polar 
hcxad  axis.  The  hardness  is  5}.  The  specific  gravity  (2*6), 
the  bw  mdex  of  refraction  and  the  feeble  double  refractran  are 
nearly  the  same  as  in  quarta;  but  since  in  nepheline  the  sign  of 
the  double  refraction  is  negative,  whilst  in  quarts  it  is  positive, 
the  two  minerals  arc  readily  distinguished  under  the  microscope. 
An  important  determinative  character  of  nepheline  is  the  ease 
with  which  it  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  separa- 
tion of  gelatinous  silica  (which  may  be  readily  stained  by 
oolooring  matters)  and  cubes  of  salt.  A  dear  crystal  of  nepheline 
xrhen  inunersed  in  add  becomes  for  this  reason  doudy;  hence 
the  name  nepheline,  proposed  by  R.  J.  Hatty  in  i8ox,  from  Gr. 
vc^tAif,  a  cloud. 

Although  in  naturally  occurring  nepheUne  sodium  and  potas- 
sium are  always  present  in  approximately  the  atomic  ratio  3:1, 
artificially  prepared  crystals  have  the  composition  NaAlSiOi; 
the  corresponding  potassium  compound,  KAlSi04,  which  is 
the  mineral  kaliophilite,  has  also  been  prepared  artificially. 
It  has  therefore  been  suggested  that  the  orthosilicate  formula, 
(NaK)AlSi04,  represents  the  true  composition  of  nepheUne. 

The  mineral  is  one  spcdally  liable  to  alteration,  and  in  the 
laboratory  various  substitution  products  of  nepheline  have  been 
prepared.  In  nature  it  is  frequently  altered  to  zeolites  (especially 
natrolite),  sodalite,  kaolin,  or  compact  muscovite.  Gieseckite 
and  liebeneritc  are  pseudomorphs. 

Two  varieties  of  nepheline  are  distinguished,  differing  in  their 
external  appearance  and  in  their  mode  of  occurrence,  being 
anak>gous  in  these  respects  to  sanidine  or  glassy  orthodase  and 
common  orthodase  respectively.  "  Glassy  nepheline  "  has  the 
form  of  small,  oolourlos,  transparent  crystals  and  grains  with 
a  vitreous  lustre.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  later  volcanic  rocks 
rich  in  alkalis,  such  as  phonoUte,  ncpheline-basalt,  leudte- 
basalt,  &C.,  and  also  of  certain  dike-rocks,  such  as  tinguaite. 
The  best  crysUls  are  those  which  occur  with  mica,  sanidine, 
gumtt,  kCt  m  the  crystal-lined  cavities  of  the  ejected  blocks 
of  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius.  The  other  variety,  known  as 
elaeohte,  occurs  as  large,  rough  crystals,  or  more  often  as 
irregular  masses,  which  have  a  greasy  lustre  and  are  opaque,  or 
at  most  translucent,  with  a  reddish,  greenish,  brownish  or  grey 
colour.    It  forms  an  essential  constituent  of  certaia  alkaline 


plutonic  rocks  of  the  nepheline-syenite  series,  which  are  typically 
developed  in  southern  Norway. 

The  colour  and  greasy  lustre  of  elaeolite  (a  name  given  by 
M.  H.  Klaproth  in  1809,  from  Gr.  IXoior,  oil,  and  Xitfor,  stone; 
Ger.  FeUslein)  are  due  to  the  presence  of  numerous  microscopic 
enclosures  of  other  minerals,  possibly  augite  or  hornblende. 
These  endosures  sometimes  give  rise  to  a  diatoyant  effect  like 
that  of  cat's^ye  and  C3rmophane;  and  elaeolite  when  of  a  good 
green  or  red  cobur  and  showing  a  distinct  band  of  li^t  is  some- 
times cut  as  a  gem-stone  with  a  convex  surface. 

Closely  allied  to  nepheline,  and  occurring  with  it  in  some 
nepheline-syenites,  is  the  spedes  cancrinite,  which  has  the 
composition  H^a«Ca(NaC03)tA]s(Si04)«.  It  is  frequently  of 
a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  has  sometimes  been  cut  as  a  gem- 

stone. (L.  J.  S.) 

NEPHBLINE^TENITB,  or  Elaeoute-syenxte,  a  holocrystal- 
line  plutonic  rock  which  consists  largely  of  nepheline  and 
alkali  febpar.  The  rocks  are  mostly  pale  coloured,  grey  or  pink, 
and  in  general  appearance  they  are  not  unlike  granites,  but  dark 
green  varieties  are  also  known.  They  do  not  contain  quartz, 
as  that  mineral  and  nepheline  are  mutually  exdusive.  From 
ordinary  syenites  they  are  distinguished  not  only  by  the  presence 
of  nephdine  but  also  by  the  occurrence  of  many  other  minerals 
rich  in  alkalis  or  in  rare  earths.  Orthodase  and  aibite  are  the 
prindpal  felspars;  usually  they  are  intergrown  to  form  perthite. 
In  some  rocks  the  potash  felspar,  in  others  the  soda  felspar 
predominates.  Soda-lime  felspars  such  as  oligodase  and  andesine 
are  rare  or  entirely  absent.  Fresh  clear  microdine  is  very  char- 
acteristic of  some  types  of  nepheline-syenite.  Sodalite,  colourless 
and  transparent  in  the  slides,  but  frequently  pale  blue  in  the 
hand  spedmens,  is  the  principial  fclspathoid  mineral  in  addition 
to  nepheline.  As  a  rule  these  two  crystallize  before  felspar, 
but  they  may  occur  in  perthitic  intergrowth  with  it.  The 
commonest  ferro-nuignesian  mineral  is  pale  green  augite,  which 
may  be  surrounded  by  rims  of  dark-green,  pleochroic  aoda-augite 
(aegirine).  The  latter  forms  long  flat  prisms  or  bundles  of 
radiating  needles.  A  dark  reddish-brown  biotite  is  very  common 
in  some  of  these  rocks  and  a  white  mica,  probably  not  muscovite 
but  lepidolite,  is  occasionally  present.  The  hornblende  may  be 
brown,  brownish-green,  blue  or  blue-black,  belonging  as  a  rule 
to  the  varieties  which  contain  soda;  it  is  often  intergrown  with 
the  pjrroxene  or  endosed  in  it.  The  dark-brown  tridinic  horn- 
blende aenigmatite  occurs  also  in  these  rocks.  Olivine  is  rare, 
but  may  be  found  in  some  basic  forms  of  nepheline-syenite. 

The  commonest  accessories  are  sphene,  zircon,  iron  ores  and 
apatite.  Cancrinite  occurs  in  several  nepheline-syenites;  in 
others  there  is  fluor-spar  or  melanite  garnet.  A  great  number 
of  interesting  and  rare  minerals  have  been  recorded  from 
nepheline-syenites  and  the  pegmatite  veins  which  intersect 
them.  Among  these  we  may  mention  eudialyte,  eukolite,  mos- 
andrite,  rinkite,  johnstrupite,  lavenite,  hiortdahlite,  perofskite 
and  lamprophyllite.  Many  of  these  contain  fluorine  and  the 
rare  earths. 

Nepheline-syenites  are  rare  rocks;  there  is  only  one  occurrence 
in  Great  Britain  and  one  in  France  and  PortugaL  They  are 
known  also  in  Bohemia  and  in  several  places  in  Norway,  Sweden 
and  Finland.  In  America  these  rocks  have  been  found  in  Texas, 
Arkansas  and  Massachussetts,  also  in  Ontario,  British  Columbia 
and  BraziL  South  Africa,  Madagascar,  India,  Tasmania,  Timor 
and  Turkestan  are  other  k)calities  for  the  rocks  of  this  series. 
They  exhibit  also  a  remarkable  individuality  as  each  occurrence 
has  its  own  special  features;  moreover  a  variety  of  types 
characterizes  each  occurrence,  as  these  rocks  are  very  variable. 
For  these  rcasous,  together  with  the  numerous  rare  minerals 
they  contain,  they  have  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  from 
petrographeis. 

Many  types  of  nepheline-syenite  have  Rodved  dedgnations 
derived  from  the  localities  in  which  they  were  discovered.  The 
laurdalites  (from  Laurdal  in  Norway)  are  grey  or  pinkish,  and  in 
many  ways  closely  resemble  the  laurvildtes  of  southern  Norway, 
with  which  they  occur.  They  contain  anorthodase  felspars  of 
lozenge-shaped  forms,  bioCite  or  greenish  augite,  much  apatite  and 
sometimes  olivine.     Some  of  these  rocks  are  porphyntic     The 
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foyaitcs  include  the  mater  number  of  known  ncphclinc-sycnitcs 
and  are  called  after  Foya  in  the  Serra  de  Monchiuue  (southern 
Portugal),  from  which  they  were  first  described.  Tncy  are  grey, 
^cen  or  reddish,  and  mostly  of  massive  structure  with  preponderat- 
ing potash  felspar,  some  nepheline,  and  a  variable  (often  small) 
amount  of  femic  minerals.  Pyroxene-,  hornblende-  and  biotite- 
foyaites  have  been  recognized  according  to  their  mineral  com- 
position. Examples  of  the  first-named  occur  in  southern  Norway 
with  the  laurdalites;  they  contain  aegirine  and  black  mica.  At 
Alnd  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  (Sweden)  nmilar  rocks  are  found 
bearing  enclosures  or  altered  limestone  with  wollastonite  and 
scapolite.  In  Siebenbur^en  ^Hungary)  there  is  a  well-known  rock 
of  this  group,  very  rich  m  microciine,  blue  sodalite  and  cancrinite. 
It  contains  also  orthoclasc,  nepheline.  biotite,  aegirine,  acmite.  &c. 
To  this  type  the  name  ditroite  has  been  given  from  the  place  where 
it  occurs  (Ditro).  Pyroxene-foyaite  has  been  described  also  from 
Pouzac  in  the  Pyrenees  (S.  France).  Mica-foyaite  is  not  very 
common,  but  is  known  at  Miask  in  the  Ural  Mountains  (miaskite), 
where  it  is  coarse-grained,  and  contains  black  mica,  sodalite  and 
cancrinite.  The  hornblende-foyaites  are  usually  brown  or  blue, 
and  intensely  dichroic,  but  may  ^contain  also  biotite  or  augite. 
Rocks  of  this  class  occur  in  Brazil  (Serra  de  Tingua)  containing 
sodalite  and  often  much  augite,  in  the  western  Sahara  and  Cape 
Verde  Islands;  also  at  Zwarte  Kopptes  in  the  Transvaal,  Madagascar, 
Sio  Paulo  (in  Brazil),  Paisano  Pass  (West  Texas)  and  Montreal, 
Canada.  The  rock  of^  Salem,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  is  a  mica-foyaite  rich  in 
albite  and  aegirine:  it  accompanies  granite  and  cssexitc. 

Litchfieldite  is  another  well-marked  type  of  nepheline-syenitc, 
in  which  albite  is  the  dominant  felspar.  It  is  named  after  Litch- 
field, Maine,  U.S.A.,  where  it  occurs  in  scattered  blocks.  Biotite, 
cancrinite  and  sodalite  are  characteristic  of  this  rock.  A  similar 
ncpheline-syenite  is  known  from  Hastings  Co.,  Ontario,  and  con- 
tams  hardly  any  orthoclaae.  but  only  albite  felqar.  Nepheline  is 
very  abundant  and  there  is  also  cancrinite,  sodalite,  scapolite,  calcite. 
biotite  and  hornblende.  The  lujaurites  are  distinguished  from  the 
rocks  above  described  by  their  dark  colour,  which  is  due  to  the 
abundance  of  minerals  such  as  augite,  aegirine,  arfvcdsonite  and 
other  kinds  of  amphibole.  Tvpical  examples  are  known  near  Lujaur 
on  the  White  Sea,  where  they  occur  with  umptekites  and  other 
veiy  peculiar  rocks.  Other  localities  for  this  ^up  are  at  Tulianehaab 
in  Greenland  (with  sodalitc-syenite) ;  at  their  margins  tney  contain 
pseudomorphs  after  leucite.  The  lujaurites  frequently  have  a 
parallel-banding  or  ipeissosc  structure. 

Sodalite-syenites  m  which  sodalite  very  largely  or  completely 
takes  the  place  of  nepheline  occur  in  Greenland,  where  they  contain 
also  microcUne-pertnite,  aegirine,  arfvcdsonite  and  eudialyte. 
Cancrinite-syenite,  with  a  large  percentage  of  cancrinite,  has  been 
described  from  Dalekarlia  (Sweden)  and  from  Finland.  We  may 
also  mention  urtite  from  Lujaur  Urt  on  the  White  Sea,  which  con- 
sists very  largely  of  nepheline,  with  aegirine  and  apatite,  but  no 
felspar.  Jacupirangite  (from  Jacupiranga  in  Brazil)  is  a  blackish 
rock  composed  of  titaniferous  au]site,  magnetite,  ilmenile,  pcrofskite 
and  nepheline,  with  secondary  biotite. 

The  chemical  peculiarities  of  the  nephetine-syenttca  are  well 
marked,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  analyses.  They  are 
exceedingly  rich  in  alkalis  and  in  alumina  (hence  the  abundance  of 
felspathoids  and  alkali  felspars)  with  silica  varying  from  50  to  56%, 
whue  lime,  magnesia  and  iron  are  never  present  in  great  quantity, 
though  somewhat  more  variable  than  the  other  components.  As  a 
group,  also,  these  rocks  have  a  low  specific  gravity. 
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0.  S.  F.) 
NEPHEUNITBS.  The  group  of  e£Fusive  rocks  which  contains 
nepheline  with  plagioclase  felspar  is  subdivided  into  nepheline- 
tcphrites  and  nepheline-basanltes,  while  those  which  contain 
nepheline  but  not  felspar  are  nephelinites  and  nepheline-basalts. 
The  tephrites  differ  from  the  basanites  in  the  absience  of  olivine, 
and  the  same  distinction  subsists  between  the  nephelinites  and 
nephcline-bbsalts. 

Lavas  with  nephdine,  plagiodaae  and  .  augiti; « nepheline- 
tephrites. 

Lavas  with  nepheline,  plagiodaae,  augite  and  olivine  ^nephdine- 
basanites. 

Lavas  with  nepheline  and  augite  "■nephelinites. 

Lavas  with  nepheline,  augite  and  olivine  "ncphcline-basalts. 

In  their  essential  and  accessory  minerals,  appearance  and 
structure,  these  rocks  have  much  in  comMon,  and  they  tend  to 
occur  in  a  natural  association  as  basic  rocks  comparatively  rich 
in  alkalis  and  alumina.  The  nephelinites  and  tephrites  are  rather 


dosely  linked  to  the  phonolites  and  pass  into  them  by  various 
gradations.  They  are  usually  richer  in  alkalis  and  silica  and 
contain  less  iron,  lime  and  magnesia  than  the  basanites  and 
nepheline-basalts,  a  difference  which  finds  expression  in  the 
presence  of  olivine  and  the  smaller  amotmt  of  idspan  and 
felspathoids  in  the  hitter. 

The  nepheline  is  colourless  and  tianq>aient  when  fxesh,  often 
in  six^ded  prisms,  but  also  as  irregular  interstitial  masses 
filling  the  spaces  between  the  other  minerals,  and  hard  to  identify 
owing  to  its  low  double  refraction  and  frequent  decomposition. 
Leucite  appears  in  some  tephrites;  haflyne  is  more  frequent  as 
small  dodecahedra  often  filled  with  bladL  indusions.  The 
augite  varies  a  good  deal,  being  bright  green  or  dark  green 
(aegirine)  and  rich  in  soda  in  some  tephrites  and  nephdinitcs, 
while  in  basanites  and  basalts  it  is  often  brown  "  basaltic  " 
augite  or  purple  "  titjiniferoiu  "  augite.  It  has  often  good 
crystalline  form,  and  occurs  as  eight-sided  monoclinic  prisms, 
but  the  soda  augites  may  be  of  late  crystallization  and  form 
mossy  or  irregular  growths  in  the  matrix.  Brown  homUeDde  is 
much  less  conunon,  and  a  red  biotite  is  very  characteristic  <rf 
certain  nephelinites.  Of  the  fdspars,  labradorite  is  probably  the 
most  common,  with  more  add  varieties  of  plagioclase.  s««wiifM> 
is  by  no  means  absent,  but  may  be  considered  as  an  accessory. 
The  olivine  presents  no  peculiarities.  Melilite,  perofskite, 
pseudobrookite,  melanite  garnet,  iron  oxides,  apatite  and 
chromite  are  occasionally  met  with. 

All  these  rocks  are  practically  confined  to  lavas  of  Tertiary  and 
recent  age,  though  some  occur  as  dikes  or  small  intrusive  masses. 
The  plutonic  facies  of  these  rocks  are  found  among  the  theralites, 
shonkinites,  esscxites  and  ijolitea.  In  the  British  Isles  they  are 
exceedingly  scarce*  though  nepheline-basanite  occurs  in  a  dike 
which  is  presumably  Tertiary,  cutting  the  Triasaic  rocks  at  Buttcrtoo 
in  Staffordshire,  and  nepheline-basalt  has  been  found  in  a  single 
neck  at  John  o'  Groat's  tn  Caithness  and  at  one  or  two  places  near 
North  Berwick  in  Haddingtonshire.  They  attain  a  great  develot>> 
mcnt  in  the  Canary  Islands  (Teneriffe.  Grand  Canary,  &cO  and  m 
the  Azores,  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  Fernando  Noronhau  In  Uermany 
they  are  represented  among  the  Tertiary  eruptive  rocka  of  the 
Rhme  district  and  Thuringia,  at  the  extinct  craters  of  the  Eiffd 
and  at  the  Kaiserstuhl.  In  central  Bohemia  there  are  many  occur- 
rences of  nepheline-tephritea,  basanites  and  basalts  which  though 
fine  grained  contain  all  their  minerals  in  exodlcnt  preservation. 
The  nephelinite  of  Katxenbuckel  in  the  Odenwald  is  well  known. 
Contrasted  with  the  phonolites  and  leudtophyrcs  these  rocks  are 
scarce  in  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean  province,  but  Icudte-bcaring 
nephdine-tepnrites  occur  at  Monte  Vulture  and  nepheline-basalts  in 
TnpolL  In  America  these  rocks  occur  in  Texas,  in  the  Bearpaw 
Mountains  of  Montana  and  at  Cripple  Creek,  Cdorado.  From 
Argentina  some  members  have  bera  described:  thay  have  a  great 
extenaon  in  East  Africa  (Somalilandand  Masai-land)  and  occur  also 
in  North  Nigeria.  A  few  also  have  been  described  from  New  South 
Wales.  New  ZeaUnd  (Dunedin)  and  Tasmania.  0-  S.  F.) 

NEPHEW,  the  son  of  a  brother  or  sister.  The  word  is  adapted 
from  Fr.  neveu,  Lat.  nepos  (originally  "  grandson  "or  "  de> 
scendant  ")•  The  O.  Eng.  nefa  survived  in  the  form  neve  tiU  the 
iSth  century;  thb  represents  the  Teutonic  branch,  cf.  Ger. 
Neffgf  Dutch  neef;  the  ultimate  root  is  seen  in  the  cognate 
Gr.  vhro6es,  " descendanU,"  dvt^,  "kinsman,"  and  Sans. 
napdi,  naptt  "  descendants  "  or  "  descendant."  The  correlative 
"  niece,"  the  daughter  of  a  brother  or  sister,  is  from  Fr.  nHUf 
Lat.  nepiiSt  the  feminine  form  of  nepos;  the  O.  Eng.  word  was  nifl, 
d.  Ger.  Nickte,  A  euphemistic  use  of  "  nephew  "  is  that  of  the 
natural  son  of  a  pope,  cardinal  or  other  mxlesiastic;  and  from 
the  practice  of  granting  prderments  to  such  children  the  word 
"  nepotism  "  is  used  of  any  favotiritism  shown  in  finding  positmns 
for  a  man's  family. 

NEPI  (anc.  Nepet  or  NepeU),  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Rome,  ^\  m.  S.W.  of  the  town  of  Civita 
Castellana,  738  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop.  (1901)  2973.  The  site, 
surrounded  by  ravines  and  accessible  only  on  the  W.,  is  naturally 
strong  and  characteristic  of  an  Etruscan  town;  on  this  side 
there  is  a  considerable  fragment  of  the  andent  Etruscan  waO, 
built  of  rectangular  blocks  of  tufa  (whether  the  rest  of  the  site 
was  protected  by  walls  is  uncertain),  and  a  ruined  castle,  etected 
by  Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  elder  in  i49Q,{or  Pope  Alexander  VL, 
and  restored  by  Pope  Paul  III.  The  munidpio  (town  faaD)  is 
from   the   designs  of   Vignola,   and  contains  some   andent 
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inscriptions.  The  cathedral  was  bttrnt  down  by  the  French  in  1 789 
and  restored  in  iSjr.  A  mile  and  a  half  E.N.E.  is  the  Roman- 
esque charch  of  S  Elia,  founded  about  A.O.  1000,  with  freicoes 
of  the  period.  It  ^contains  a  pulpit  of  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory 
iV.  (827-844),  the  sculptures  of  which  are  scattered  about  the 
charch  (F.  Mazaanti  in  Nuo9o  BotteUino  d* Arckaeohgia  Cristiana, 
X896.  34). 

Nepet  had  become  Roman  before  386  B.C.,  when  Livy  speaks 
of  it  and  Sutrium  as  the  keys  of  Etruria.  In  that  year  it  was 
surrendered  to  the  Etruscans  and  recovered  by  the  Romans, 
who  beheaded  the  authors  of  its  surrender.  It  became  a  colony. 
in  383  B.C.  It'was  among  the  twelve  Latin  colonics  that  refused 
further  help  to  Rome  in  309  B.C.  After  the  Social  War  it  became 
a  wumicipium.  It  is  hardly  mentbncd  in  imperial  times,  except 
as  a  station  on  the  road  (Via  Amerina)  which  diverged  from  the 
Via  Cassia  near  the  modem  Settevene  and  ran  to  Ameria  and 
Tuder.  In  the  8th  centurv  aj>.  it  was  for  a  short  while  the  seat 
of  a  dukedom. 

See  G.  Dennis.  CUia  and  CemtUries  of  Etmria  (Lrondon,  1883, 
i.  82).  (T.  As.) 

MEPOHUK  (or  Pomuk),  JOHN  OF,  the  national  saint  of 
Bohemia.    It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  John  of 
Nepomuk  of  history  and  the  legendary  one.    In  1393  a  dispute 
arose  between  King  Wenceslaus  IV.  of  Bohemia  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Prague,  John  of  Jenzenstcin.    Wenceslaus,  irishing  to 
found  a  new  bishopric  in  south-western  Bohemia,  determined  to 
iozc  the  revenues  of  the  abbey  of  Kladnib  as  soon  as  the  aged 
abbot  Ra£ek  should  die.    The  archbishop  opposed  this  plan, 
and  by  his  orders  his  vicar-general,  John  of  Pomuk — son  of  a 
German  turned  W5lfel,  a  dtizen  of  Pomuk — advised  the  monks 
to  elect  a  new  abbot  immediately  after  RaSek's  death.    This 
greatly  incensed  the  king,  who  sununoned  the  archbishop  and 
some  of  his  clergy — among  whom  was  Pomuk — to  appear  before 
him.    He  ordered  them  to  be  immediately  arrested,  and  though 
the  archbishop  escaped  his  four  companions — among  them 
Pomuk — were  seized  and  subjected  to  cruel  torture.    They  were 
ordered  to  abandon  the  archbishop.    Three  of  them  consented, 
but  Pomuk,  who  refused  to  submit  and  was  already  on  the  point 
of  death,  was  carried  to  the  bridge  of  Prague  and  thrown  into 
the  Vltava.    It  is  difficult  to  connect  this  historical  event  with 
the  I^end  of  St  John  of  Nepomuk,  who  was  canonized  by  the 
church  of  Rome  in  1739,  mainly  by  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  hoped  that  this  new  cult  would  obliterate  the  memory  of 
Hus.    The  Austrian  chronicler  Thomas  £bendor£fer  of  Hasel- 
bach,  who  lived  two  generations  later,  first  states  that  it  was 
repwted  that  King  Wenceslaus  had  ordered  that  the  confessor 
of  his  queen — an  office  that  John  of  Pomuk  never  held — should 
be  thrown  into  the  Vltava  because  he  would  not  reveal  the  secret 
of  confession.    The  story  is  afterwards  told  in  greater  detail  by 
the  untrustworthy  Bohemian  historian  Wenceslaus  Hajek.    It 
appears  certain  that  the  person  canonized  in  1739  was  not  the 
historical  John  of  Pomuk  or  Nepomuk. 

See  A.  H.  Wratislaw,  LiTir,  Legend  and  Cammitation  of  St  John 
Nepomuk  (1873),  a  valuable  work  founded  on  the  best  Bohemian 
authorities:  also  A.  Frind,  Der  geKhkkliich*  HeUige  Johann  von 
Nepomuk  (1861):  O.  Abel,  Di*  Legende  vom  heiligen  Jokann  von 
Nepomuk  (1855);  and  particulariy  vol.  iii.  of  W.  W.  Tomek's 
History  oflko  Town  ofPrag^iu  (Caech)  (12  vols.,  Prague,  1855-1901). 

■EPOS*  OORHBUUS  (e.  99-34  B.C.),  Roman  historian,  friend 
of  Catullus,  Cicero  and  At tlcus,  was  bom  in  Upper  Italy  (perhaps 
at  Verona  or  Tidnum).  He  wrote:  CkronicCf  an  epitome  of 
universal  history;  Exemph^  a  collection  of  anecdotes  after  the 
style  oC  Valerius  Mazimus;  letters  to  Cicero;  lives  of  Cato  the 
elder  and  Goero;  and  De  wis  iUustribus,  parallel  lives  of  dis- 
tinguished Romans  and  foreigners,  in  sixteen  books.  One  section 
of  this  volttminous  work  {Dt  excdientibus  ducibus  exkrarum 
gentium,  more  commonly  known  as  VUae  excetlentium  impera- 
torum)  and  the  biograpUes  of  Cato  and  Atticus  from  another 
{De  LaHnis  kistorkis)  have  been  preserved.  Erotic  poems  and 
a  geographical  treatise  are  also  attributed  to  him.  Nepos  is  not 
altogether  happy  in  the  subjects  of  his  biographies,  and  he  writes 
rather  as  a  panegyrist  than  as  a  biographer,  although  he  can 
rebuke  his  own  countrymen  on  occasion.    The  Lives  contain 


many  emn  (espedally  in  chronology),  but  supply  information 
not  found  cbewhere.  The  language  is  as  a  rule  simple  and 
correct.  The  Lives  were  formerly  attributed  to  Aemiliiis  Probus 
of  the  4th  century  aj>.;  but  the  view  maintained  by  Lambinus 
(in  his  famous  edition,  1 569)— that  they  are  all  the  work  of  Nepos 
—is  now  generally  accepted.  A  dedicatory  epigram  written  by 
Probus  to  the  emperor  Theodosius  and  inserted  after  the  life  of 
Hannibal,  was  the  origin  of  the  mistake.  This  dedication,  if 
genuine,  would  only  prove  that  Probus  copied  (and  perhaps  modi- 
fied and  abridged)  the  work.  In  modem  times G.  F.  Unger  {Der 
sogenamnleCN.f  1881)  has  attempted  to  prove  that  the  author 
was  Hyginus,  but  his  theory  has  not  been  favourably  received. 

Editions  of  the  Lives  (especially  selections)  are  extremely  numer- 
ous: text  by  E.  O.  Winitcdt  (Oxford.  1904),  C.  L.  Roth  (1881). 
C.  G.  Cobet  (1881),  C.  Halm  and  A.  Flcckeiaen  (1889).  with  lexicon 
for  school  use;  with  notes,  O.  Browning  and  W.  R.  Inse  (1888). 
J.  C.  Rolfc  (U.S.  1894),  A.  Weidner  and  J.  Schmidt  (1902).  C.  Erbe 
(189a).  C.  Nippcrdcy  and  B.  Lupus  (ed.  maj..  1879,  school  ed., 
189s).  J.  Siebclis  and  O.  Stange  (1897). 

NBPOS.  JUUUS,  the  last  but  one  of  the  Roman  emperors 
of  the  West  (474-47  s)-  He  was  a  nephew  of  Marcellinus,  prince 
of  Dalmatia,  whom  he  succeeded  in  his  principality.  After 
the  death  of  Olybrius  the  throne  of  the  West  remained  vacant 
for  some  months,  during  which  Italy  was  abandoned  to  bar- 
barians. Being  connected  by  marriage  with  Leo  I.,  emperor  of 
the  East,  he  was  selected  by  him  to  succeed  Olybrius  on  the 
Western  throne,  and  proclaimed  at  Ravenna.  After  capturing 
his  rival  Glycerins,  who  had  been  nominated  by  the  army  in 
473*  nt  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  he  was  recognized  as  emperor 
in  Rome,  Italy  and  Gaul.  The  only  event  of  the  reign  of  Nepos 
was  the  inglorious  cession  to  the  Visigoths  of  the  province  of 
Auvergne.  In  475  Orestes,  father  of  Augustulus,  afterwards 
the  last  emperor  of  the  West,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  and 
marched  against  Nepos  at  Ravenna.  The  emperor  fled  into 
Dalmatia,  and  continued  to  reside  at  Salona  untfl  his  assassina- 
tion by  two  of  his  own  officers  in  480,  possibly  at  the  instigatwn 
of  Glycerins,  who  had  been  compelled  to  enter  the  church  and 
had  been  appointed  bishop  of  Salona. 

See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  empereurs^  vi.;  Gibbon,  Dedins  osid 
Fail,  ch.  36. 

NBPTUNB  (Lat.  Neptxtnus),-  an  Italian  god,  of  unknown 
origin  and  meaning,  paired  with  Salada,  possibly  the  goddess 
of  the  salt  water.  At  an  early  date  (399  B.C.)'  he  was  identified 
with  the  Greek  Poseidon  (9.V.),  when  the  Sibylline  books  ordered 
a  lectisternium  in  his  honour  (Livy  v.  13).  His  festival,  Nep- 
tunalia,  at  which  tents  were  made  from  the  branches  of  trees, 
was  celebrated  on  the  33rd  of  July,  and  his  temple,  containing  a 
famous  marine  group  by  Scopas,  stood  near  the  Circus  Flaminius. 
In  earlier  times  it  was  the  god  Fortunus  who  was  thanked  for  naval 
victories;  but  Sextus  Pompeius  called  himself  son  of  Neptune, 
and  Agrippa  dedicated  to  Neptune  a  temple  (Basilica  Neptuni)  in 
the  Campus  Martins  in  honour  of  the  naval  victory  of  Actium. 

NEPTUNE,  in  astronomy,  the  outermost  known  planet  of 

our  solar  system;  its  symbol  is  t]^ .    Its  distance  from  the  sun  is 

a  little  more  than  30  astronomical  units,  i.e.  30  times  the  mean 

distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  or  about  2,796,000,000  m. 

It   deviates   greatly  from  Bode's  law,   which  would   give  a 

distance  of  nearly  39.    Its  orbit  is  more  nearly  circular  than 

that  of  any  other  major  planet,  Venus  ezceptni.    Its  time  of 

revolution  is  165  years.    Being  of  the  8th  stellar  magnitude  it 

is  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.    In  a  small  telescope  it  cannot 

be  distinguished  from  a  fixed  star,  but  in  a  large  one  it  is  seen 

to  have  a  disk  about  2-3'  in  diameter,  of  a  pale  bluish  hue.    No 

features  and  no  change  of  appearance  can  be  detected  upon  it,  so 

that  observation  can  give  no  indication  of  its  rotation.   Both  its 

optical  aspect  and  the  study  of  its  spectrum  seem  to  show  that  it 

resembles  Uranus.  Its  spectrum  shows  marked  absorption-bands 

in  the  red  and  yellow,  indicating  an  atmosphere  of  great  depth 

of  which  hydrogen  would  seem  to  be  a  constituent.  (See  Planet.) 

Only  a  single  satellite  of  Neptune  is  yet  known.  This  watt  dis- 
covered by  William  Lasaell  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  planet. 
Its  period  of  revolution  is  5<f.  21  A.  Its  motion  is  retFOgrade.  in  a 
plane  making  an  angle  of  about  35*  with  the  orbit  of  the  planet. 
This  was  the  first  case  of  retrograde  motion  found  in  any  of  the 
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planets  or  latelUtes  of  the  lolar  system.  The  most  notemrth^  feature 
connected  with  the  satellite  is  a  secular  chanse  which  is  going  on  in 
the  position  of  its  orbital  plane.  Were  the  planet  spherical  in  form, 
no  such  change  could  occur,  except  an  extremely  slow  one  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  sun.  The  change  is  therefore  attributed  to  a 
considerable  dlipticity  of  the  planet,  which  is  thus  inferred  to  be  in 
rapid  rotation.  It  wiu  ultimately  be  possible  to  determine  from  this 
motion  the  position  of  the  axis  of  rotation  of  Neptune  with  much 
greater  precision  than  it  could  possiUy  be  directly  observed. 

The  following  elements  of  tne  satellite  were  determined  by  H. 
Struve  from  all  the  observations  available  up  to  1893 : 

Varyii^  Elemtnts  of  N€ptune*s  SatdlUe. 

Inclination  to  earth's  equator  .   119 '35*— o  •i6«*  (t-1890) 

R.A.  of  node  on  earth's  equator  .   185  •  15*+  o  •  148  (t-1890) 

Distance  from  node  at  epoch  .  234  '43 

Mean  daily  motion       .     .     .  .61  *357i8* 
Mean  distance  at  log  A  •  I«4;r8l4       16  '271 ' 
Epoch,  1890,  Jan.  o,  Greenwich 
mean  noon 

The  eccentricity,  if  any,  is  too  small  to  be  certainly  determined. 
From  the  above  mean  distance  is  derived  as  the  mass  of  Neptune 
n  |g«.   The  motion  of  Uranus  gives  a  mass  Ti;irc^ 

Discovery  of  Neptune. — ^The  detection  of  Neptune  through 
its  action  upon  Uranus  before  its  existence  had  been  made  known 
by  observation  is  a  striking  example  of  the  precision  reached 
by  the  theory  of  the  celestial  motions.  So  many  agencies  were 
concerned  in  the  final  discovery  that  the  whole  forms  one  of 
the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  hbtory  of  astronomy.  The 
planet  Uranus,  before  its  actual  discovery  by  Sir  William 
Herschel  in  1781,  had  been  observed  as  a  fixed  star  on  at  least 
17  other  occasions,  beginning  with  Flamsteed  in  1690.  In  1820 
Alexis  Bouvard  of  Paris  constructed  tables  of  the  motion  of 
Jupiter,  Saturn  and  Urantis,  based  upon  a  discussion  of  observa- 
tions up  to  that  year.  Using  the  mutual  perturbations  of  these 
planets  as  developed  by  Laplace  in  the  Mtcanique  Cileste,  he 
was  enabled  satkfactoiily  to  represent  the  observed  positions 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn;  but  the  case  was  entirely  different 
with  Uranus.  It  was  found  impossible  to  represent  all  the 
observations  within  admissible  limits  of  error,  the  outstanding 
di£Ferences  between  theory  and  observation  exceeding  i'.  In 
these  circumstances  one  of  two  courses  had  to  be  adopted, 
either  to  obtain  the  best  general  representation  of  all  the  observa- 
tions, which  would  result  in  the  tables  being  certainly  erroneous, 
or  to  reject  the  older  observations  which  might  be  affected  with 
errors,  and  base  the  tables  only  on  those  made  since  the  discovery 
by  Herschel.  A  few  years  of  observation  showed  that  Uranus 
was  deviating  from  the  new  tables  to  an  extent  greater  than 
could  be  attributed  to  legitimate  errors  of  theory  of  observation, 
and  the  question  of  the  cause  thus  became  of  growing  interest. 
Among  the  investigators  of  the  question  was  F.  W.  Bcsscl,* 
who  tried  to  reconcile  the  difficulty  by  an  increase  of  the  mass 
of  Saturn,  but  found  that  he  could  do  so  only  by  assigning  a 
mass  not  otherwise  admissible.  Although  the  idea  that  the 
deviations  were  probably  due  to  the  action  of  an  ultra-Uranian 
planet  was  entertained  by  Bouvard,  Bessd  and  doubtless 
others,  it  would  seem  that  the  first  dear  statement  of  a  con- 
viction that  such  was  the  case,  and  that  it  was  advisable  to 
reach  some  condusion  as  to  the  position  of  the  disturbing  body, 
was  expressed  by  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Hussey^  an  English  amateur 
astronomer.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  George  B.  Airy  in  1834  he  inquired 
Airy's  views  of  the  subject,  and  offered  to  search  for  the  planet 
with  his  own  equatorisd  if  the  required  estimate  of  its  position 
could  be  supplied.  Airy  expressed  himself  as  not  fully  satisfied 
that  the  deviation  might  not  arise  from  errors  in  the  perturba- 
tions. He  therefore  was  not  certain  of  any  extraneous  action; 
but  eVen  if  there  was,  he  doubted  the  possibility  of  determining 
the  place  of  a  planet  which  might  produce  it.  In  1837  Bouvard, 
in  conjunction  with  his  nephew  Eugene,  was  again  working 
on  the  problem;  but  it  does  not  seem  that  they  went  farther 
than  to  collect  observations  and  to  compare  the  results  with 
Bouvard's  tables. 

In  1835  F.  B.  G.  Nicolai,  director  of  the  observatory  at 
Mannhdm,  in  discussing  the  motion  of  Halley's  comet,  con- 
sidered the  possibility  that  it  was  acted  upon  by  an  ultra- 

*  BriefwteJuei  twischen  Oibers  u.  Besse!,  11.  350  (Oct.  9,  1833). 


Uranian  planet,  the  existence  of  which  was  made  probable  by 
the  disagreement  between  the  older  and  more  recent  observations.* 

In  1838  Airy  showed  in  a  letter  to  the  Aslromomiscke  Nack- 
rkkten  that  not  only  the  heUocentric  longitude,  but  the  tabulated 
radius  vector  of  Uranus  was  largdy  in  error,  but  made  no 
suggestions  as  to  the  cause.* 

In  1843  the  Royal  Society  of  Sdences  of  Gdttlngen  offered 
a  prize  of  50  ducats  for  a  satisfactory  working  up  of  the  whole 
theory  of  the  motions  of  Uranus,  assigning  September  18I46 
as  the  time  within  which  competing  papers  should  be  presented. 

It  is  also  recorded  that  Bessel,  during  a  visit  to  England 
in  1842,  in  a  conversation  with  Sir  John  Herschel,  expre^ed 
the  conviction  that  Uranus  was  disturbed  by  an  unknown 
planet,  and  announced  his  intention  of  taking  up  the  subject.* 
He  went  so  far  as  to  set  his  assistant  Fleming  at  the  work  <rf 
redudng  the  observations,  but  died  before  more  was  done. 

The  question  had  now  reached  a  stage  when  it  needed  only 
a  vigorous  effort  by  an  able  mathematician  to  solve  the  problem. 
Such  a  man  was  found  in  John  Couch  Adams,  then  a  student 
of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  who  seriously  attacked  the 
problem  in  1843,  the  year  in  which  he  took  his  bachdor's  degree. 
He  soon  found  that  the  observations  of  Uranus  could  be  fairiy 
well  represented  by  the  action  of  a  planet  moving  in  a  radius 
of  twice  the  mean  distance  of  Uranus,  which  would  closdy 
correspond  to  Bode's  law.  During  the  two  following  years  he 
investigated  the  possible  eccentridty  of  the  orbit,  and  in 
September  1845  communicated  his  results  to  Professor  James 
Challia.  In  1845,  about  the  ist  of  November,  Adams  also  sent 
his  completed  dements  to  Airy,  stating  that  according  to  his 
calculations  the  observed  irregularities  in  the  motion  of  Uranus 
could  be  accounted  for  by  the  action  of  an  exterior  planet,  of 
which  the  motions  and  orbital  dements,  were  given.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  hdiocentric  longitude  of  the  unknown 
body  as  derived  from  these  elements  is  only  between  one  and 
two  degrees  in  error,  while  the  planet  was  within  half  a  d^ree 
of  the  ediptic.  Two  or  three  evenings  assiduously  devoted  to 
the  search  could  not  therefore  have  failed  to  make  the  planet 
known.  Adams's  paper  was  accompanied  by  a  comparison  of 
his  theory  with  the  observations  of  Urantis  from  1780,  showing 
an  excdient  agreement.  Airy  in  replying  to  this  letter  inquired 
whether  the  assumed  perturbation  would  also  explain  the  error 
of  the  radius-vector  of  Urantis,  which  he  seemed  to  consider 
the  crudal  test  of  correctness.  It  does  not  seem  that  any 
categorical  reply  tp  this  question  was  made  by  Adams. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  suggestion  of  Arago,  the  investigation  had 
been  taken  up  by  U.  J.  J.  Leverrier,  who  had  published  sense 
excdient  work  in  theoretical  astronomy.  Leverricr*s  first 
published  communication  on  the  subject  was  made  to  the  French 
Academy  on  the  loth  of  November  2845,  a  few  days  after 
Adams's  results  were  in  the  hands  of  Airy  and  Challts.  A  second 
memoir  was  presented  by  Leverrier  in  1846  (June  i).  Hb 
investigation  was  more  thorough  than  that  of  Adams.  He  first 
showed  that  the  observations  of  Uranus  could  not  be  accounted 
for  by  the  attraction  of  known  bodies.  Considering  in  succession 
various  explanations,  he  found  none  admissible  except  that  of 
a  planet  exterior  to  Uranus.  Considering  the  distances  to  be 
double  that  of  Uranus  he  then  investigated  the  other  dements 
of  the  orbit.  He  also  attempted,  but  by  a  faulty  method,  to 
determine  the  h'mits  within  which  the  elements  must  be  contained. 

The  following  are  the  elements  found  by  Adams  and  Leverrierr 


Leverrier. 

Adams.                    \ 

Hypothesu  I. 

HypothesbH. 

Semi-major  axis    . 
Eccentridty    .     . 
Long,  of  perihelion 
Mean  longitude    . 
Epoch             . 
True  longitude 

36154 
0*1076 

3l8*  47* 
i8a7.  Jan.  i 
336*33' 

3838 
0-16103 

.8j6.0ct.. 

37-a7_ 
o- 12063 

399;  It* 
3»3   3' 
1846,  Oct.  I 

3»9* 

*  AstroH.  Nach.  xiii. 


ii.  «  94- 
*  See  AUron.  Nach.,  ErgAnzungsheft,  p.  6. 
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Tie  longitiidc  ot  ibe  ictiul  pluwt  «u  jit*  5/  od  tbc 

October  iM- 

Tbe  dan  tgneaait  ol  thae  elemcnU  kd  Airy  to  v 

lo  Chullit.  on  the  gib  dI  July  1S46,  ■  urdi  for  Ibc  pluiet  with 
(lie  NorthumbeilaDil  tdocope.  He  piop«cd  u  cumlutlon 
d  I  put  of  the  bcavcni  30°  loog  in  ibe  dimtion  of  the  ecliptic 
i»]  iD°  bnul,  uid  estimated  the  aumbci  ol  boun'  mrk  li£(' 
to  be  employed  ia  tUl  aweep.  The  proposed  sweeps  we 
commeDced  by  ChaUh  on  tbe  iQtb  of  July.  Tbe  plan  required 
ack  re^n  to  be  iwepc  tbrou^  (wkc,  *Dd  tbe  potilioni  oI  all 
tbc  kDown  can  found  to  be  cotnpared,  in  order  thai  the  position 
ol  tlie  planeE  might  be  detected  by  iu  molioii.  On  tbe  31st  ol 
AaguU  Levenier'i  coDcJudIng  papec  ni  presented  to  the  French 
Aculeiny,  and  on  the  iSih  of  Scptembct  he  wrote  to  John  C. 
GiUe  (iSii-iQiD),  then  chid  uiiMaiit  at  the  Berlin  observatory, 
SQQesiing  that  he  should  tcaicb  (ot  the  lomputed  planet,  with 
ibe  hope  of  deieciinc  it  by  its  disk,  which  was  probably  more 
Ihin  3' in  diameter.  This  letter,  probably  received  on  the  13rd 
of  September,  was  communicated  to  J.  F.  Encte,  the  director 
tl  the  obsenraiory,  who  approved  of  the  search.  H.  L.  d'Amsl, 
>  itudent  living  at  the  observaiory,  eipnssed  ■  wish  to  assist. 
In  [he  evening  the  search  was  comioenced,  but  it  was  not  found 
possble  to  detect  any  {Janet  by  its  disk.  Slai  charts  were  at 
the  Lime  being  prepared  at  the  observatory  under  the  auspices 
cj  the  Berlin  Acailemy  of  Sciences.  It  was  suggested  by  d' Arrest 
that  this  region  might  be  covered  by  one  of  the  charts.  Referring 
to  the  chart,  which  was  lying  in  a  drawer,  it  was  found  that  such 
m  the  case.  Comparing  tbe  stars  on  the  chart  one  by  one 
■ith  the  heaven*  it  waa  found  that  an  eighth  magnitude  star 
mw  visible  was  not  on  tbe  chart.  This  object  was  observed 
imli!  after  midnight,  but  no  certain  motion  was  detected.  On 
the  fidlowiog  evening  the  object  was  again  looked  for,  and  found 
to  have  actually  moved,  llie  existence  of  tbe  planet  was  thus 
cstihliihed.  It  was  afterwards  found  that  ChaUis  in  his  sweeps 
had  observed  the  planet  on  Ibc  4th  of  August,  but,  not  having 
mopared  his  obaovatioca  with  those  made  (ubsequently,  had 
failed  to  delect  it. 

Tbe  qaenioD  whether  Liverrier  should  lecdve  the  nle  credit 
(rf  the  discovery  was  warmly  discussed.  Atago  took  Iheeitteme 
ground  that  actual  publication  alone  should  be  considered, 
rriecting  Adams's  communications  to  Airy  and  ChalEs  as  quite 
unworthy  id  consideration.  He  also  >ug(!ested  that  the  name 
id  Leverrier  should  be  given  to  tbe  planet,  but  thia  proposai 
■IS  rweived  with  so  little  favour  outside  of  France  that  he 
tpodily  withdrew  it.  proposing  that  of  Neptune  instead. 

The  obaervationa  at  the  firal  opposition  ^wed  thai  the  planet 
■as  moving  in  a  nearly  dicutar  orbit,  and  was  at  a  mean  distance 
Imm  the  inn  much  las  than  that  set  by  Leverrier  as  the  smallest 
possible.    Tbe  latter  had  iu  fact  camnutled  the  error  ol  deter- 
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went  so  tar  aa  to  maiutain  inac  mere  was  a  oiscontinuity  between 
ihr  solution  of  Adams  and  Leverrier  and  the  iglution  offered 
by  tbe  [danet  iUelf,  and  that  tbe  coincidence  in  direction  of  the 
ictual  and  computed  planet  was  an  accident.  But  this  view 
was  not  well  foimdcd,  and  the  only  explarution  needed  was  to 
be  fmind  in  Levertier's  faulty  method  of  determining  the  limits 
within  which  the  ploDci  must  be  situated.  As  a  mailer  of 
[sctiheadual  motion  of  tbe  planet  during  the  century  preceding, 
as  derived  from  Leverrjci'l  elements,  was  much  nearer  the  truth 
than  the  ekmenta  themselves  were  This  arose  from  the  fact 
that  his  very  elliptic  orbit,  by  its  large  eccentricity,  brought  the 
planet  sear  to  the  Eun,  and  therefore  near  to  its  true  poution, 
during  the  period  from  i;So  to  1S45,  when  the  action  on  Uranus 


Tbe  ohiervitloni  of  the  lint  oniodtlon  enabled  Sean  Ctxi 
Walker  of  the  National  Observatory,  Washington,  in  February 
r847  to  compute  tbe  past  positions  of  tbe  planet,  and  identify 
it  with  a  star  observed  by  Lalande  at  Paris  in  May  1795.  This 
being  communicated  to  tbe  Paris  observatory,  an  ctaminalioo 
of  Lalandc'a  manuscript  ahowed  thai  he  had  made  two  observa- 
tions of  the  irianet,  on  the  Sth  and  loth  ol  May,  and  finding 
them  discordant  had  rejected  one  aa  probaldy  in  error,  and 
marked  the  other  as  questionable.     A 
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before  It  was  actually  recogldzed.     The  Identity  ol  Lalande's 
also  independently  shown  by  Petersen 
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HteAC,  a  town  of  south-western  France,  capital  of  ar 
dissemenl  in  tbe  department  of  Lol-et-Garonne,  16  m.  W.S.W. 
of  Agcn  by  road.  Fop.  {1906)  town,  401S;  commune,  631S. 
The  town,  once  the  capital  of  the  dukea  of  Albret,  is  divided  by 
the  Baise  into  two  parts,  Grand-Nfrac  on  the  left  bank  and 
Petit'N^rac  on  the  right  bank.  The  river  is  spanned  by  a  bridge 
of  tbe  1 6th -century,  called  the  Pont  VIeux,  and  by  the  Pont 
Neuf,  of  modem  construction.  Narrow  winding  streets  often 
bordered  by  old  houses  ascend  from  the  narrow  quays  on  both 
banks.  From  the  left  baok  a  staircase  leads  to  the  Rue  Heari 
Quaire,  where  stands  a  wing  of  the  castle  in  which  Henry  IV. 
""  red.  A  statue  of  the  king  stands  in  one  of  the  squares.  The 
rmer  palace  of  the  Chambre  dra  Comptea  is  now  occupied 
F  the  tribunal  of  commerce,  the  library  and  the  museum.  The 
lurch  of  Crand-Ntrac  of  the  iSth  century  and  the  church 
Pelit-NCrac  of  the  iqth  century  oScr  no  remarkable  features. 
1  the  left  bank  of  the  Baise,  above  Grand-Njrac,  market 
rdens  have  taken  tbe  place  of  the  old  gardens  of  the  Sires 
Albret.  but  remains  of  tbe  Palais  des  Mariannes  and  of  the 
Lvillon  des  Bains  du  Roi  de  Navarre,  both  of  Renaissance 
chilecturc,  are  left.  The  famous  promenade  of  La  Garenne 
id  out  by  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre,  stretches 
r  more  than  a  mile  along  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Tbe 
mains  of  a  Roman  villa,  including  a  fragment  of  mosaic,  have 
en  found  there.  A  road  leads  from  the  south  end  of  La 
irenne  lo  the  ruins  of  the  feudal  castle  ol  Nanieih.  The 
ChAteau  du  Tasu  of  the  ijth  century  is  within  a  short  distance 
ol  Nfrac.    The  town  has  a  sub-prefecture,  and  tbe  induslriea 
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and  at  the  beginning  of  Ibe  r4tb  century  founded  a  castle  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Baise,  In  the  16th  century  the  castle  waa  the 
resilience  of  Henry  IV,  during  much   of    his    youth  and  ol 
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Marguerite  de  Valois,  sister  of  Francis  I.,  of  Jeanne  d'Albret, 
and  of  the  second  Marguerite  de  Valois,  wife  of  Qenry  IV., 
who  held  a  brilliant  court  there.  N6rac,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
had  adopted  the  Reformed  religion,  was  seired  by  the  Catholics 
in  1562.  The  conferences,  held  there  at  the  end  of  1578  between 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants,  ended  in  February  1579  in  the 
peace  of  N6rac.  In  1580  the  town  was  used  by  Henry  IV.  as 
a  base  for  attacks  on  the  Agenais,  Armagnac  and  Gtiienne. 
A  Chambre  de  I'Edit  for  Guienne  and  a  Chambre  dcs  Comptes 
were  established  there  by  Henry  IV.  In  1621,  however,  the 
town  took  part  in  the  Protestant  rising,  was  taken  by  the  troops 
of  Louis  XTTT.  and  its  fortifications  dismantled.  Soon  after  it 
was  deprived  both  of  the  Chambre  de  TEdit  and  of  the  Chambre 
dcs  Comptes,  and  its  ruin  was  completed  by  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685. 

NERBUDDA,  or  Naxbaoa,  a  river  of  India.  It  is  traditionally 
regarded  as  the  boimdary  between  Hindustan  proper  and  the 
l)eccan.  It  rises  on  the  summit  of  Amarkantak  hill  in  Rewa 
state,  and  for  the  first  200  m.  of  its  course  winds  among  the 
Mandla  hills,  which  form  the  head  of  the  Satpura  range;  then 
at  Jubbulpore,  passing  through  the  "  Marble  Rocks,"  it  enters  its 
proper  valley  between  the  Vindhyan  and  Satpura  ranges,  and 
pursues  a  direct  westeriy  course  to  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  Its 
total  course  through  the  Central  Provinces  and  Gujarat  amounts 
to  about  800  m.,  and  it  faUs  into  the  sea  in  the  Bombay  district 
of  Broach.  It  receives  the  drainage  of  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  Satpuras,  but  not  that  of  the  Vindhyan  tableland,  the 
streams  from  which  flow  into  the  Ganges  and  Jumna.  After 
leaving  the  Central  Provinces,  the  river  widens  out  in  the  fertile 
district  of  Broach,  with  an  average  breadth  of  i  m.  to  i  m. 
Bdow  Broach  dty  it  forms  an  estuary  which  is  13  m.  broad 
where  it  enters  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  'Hie  Nerbudda  is  nowhere 
utilized  for  irrigation,  and  navigation  is  confined  to  the  lower 
section.  In  the  rainy  season  boats  of  considerable  size  sail  about 
60  m.  above  Broach  dty.  Sea-going  vessels  of  about  70  tons 
frequent  the  port  of  Broach,  but  they  are  entirdy  dependent 
on  the  tide.  In  sanctity  the  Nerbudda  ranks  only  second 
to  the  Ganges  among  the  rivers  of  India,  and  along  its  whole 
course  are  special  places  of  pilgrimage.  The  most  meritorious 
act  that  a  pilgrim  can  perform  is  to  walk  from  the  sea  to  the  source 
of  the  river  and  back  along  the  opposite  bank.  This  pilgrimage 
takes  from  one  to  two  years  to  accomplish. 

The  Nerbudda  has  given  its  name  to  a  division  of  the  Central 
Provinces,  comprising  the  five  districts  of  Narsinghpur,  Hoshanga- 
bad,  Nimar,  Betul  and  Chhindwara.  Area,  18,382  sq.  in.; 
pop.  (1901)  1,785,008. 

NERCHINSK,  a  town  of  Eastern  Siberia,  in  the  government 
of  Transbaikalia,  183  m.  by  rail  £.  of  Chita,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nercha,  2}  m.  above  its  confluence  with  the  Shilka.  Pop. 
(1897)  6713.  It  is  badly  built  of  wood,  and  its  lower  parts 
frequently  suffer  from  inundations.  It  has  a  small  museum. 
The  inhabitants  support  themselves  mainly  by  agriculture, 
tobacco-growing  and  cattle-breeding;  a  few  merchants  trade  in 
furs  and  cattle,  in  brick-tea  from  China,  and  manufactured 
wares  from  Russia. 

The  fort  of  Nerchinsk  dates  from  1654,  and  the  town  was 
founded  in  1658  by  Pashkov,  who  in  that  year  opened  direct 
communication  between  the  Russian  settlements  in  Transbaikalia 
and  those  on  the  Amur  which  had  been  founded  by  Cossacks  and 
fur-traders  coming  from  the  Yakutsk  region.  In  16^9  was  signed 
between  Russia  and  China  the  treaty  of  Nerchinsk,  which 
stopped  for  two  centuries  the  farther  advance  of  the  Russians  into 
the  basin  of  the  Amur.  After  that  Nerchinsk  became  the  chief 
centre  for  the  trade  with  China.  The  opening  of  the  western 
route  through  Mongolia,  by  Uiga,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
custom-house  at  Kiakhta  in  1728  diverted  this  trade  into  a  new 
channel.  But  Nerchinsk  acquired  fresh  importance  from  the 
influx  of  immigrants,  mostly  exiles,  into  eastern  Transbaikalia, 
the  discovery  of  rich  mines  and  the  arrival  of  great  numbers  of 
convicts,  and  ultimatdy  it  became  the  chid  town  of  Trans- 
baikalia. In  z8i  2  it  was  transferred  from  the  banks  of  the  Shilka 
to  its  present  site,  on  account  of  the  floods.  Since  the  foundation, 


in  1851,  of  Chita,  the  present  capital  of  Transbaikalia,  Nerchinsk 
has  been  falling  into  decay. 

NERCHINSK  (in  full  Nercbimsxiy  Zavod),  a  town  and  silver- 
mine  of  East  Siberia,  in  the  government  of  iSunsbaikalia,  150  m. 
E.S.E.  of  another  Nerchinsk  (q.v.)  (with  which  it  is  often  con- 
fused), on  a  small  affluent  of  the  Argun.  Pop.  (1897)  3000. 
It  lies  in  a  narrow  valley  between  barren  mountains,  and  is  much 
better  built  than  any  of  the  district  towns  of  East  Siberia.  It 
has  a  chemical  laboratory  for  mining  purposes,  and  a  meteoro- 
logical observatory  (51^  x8'  N.,  1x9^  37'  £.,  2290  ft.  above 
sea-levd),  where  meteorological  and  magnetical  observations 
have  been  made  every  hour  since  1842.  The  average  yearly 
temperature  is  25*3*  F.,  with  extremes  of  97-7*  and  -s2-6'. 

Nexchinsk  Mining  District  extends  over  an  area  of  29,450 
sq.  m.,  and  indudes  all  the  silver-mines  and  gold-fidds  between 
the  Shilka  and  the  Argun,  together  with  a  few  on  the  kft  bank 
of  the  Shilka.  It  is  traversed  by  several  paralld  chains  of  moun- 
tains which  rise  to  4500  ft.,  and  are  intersected  by  a  complicated 
system  of  deep,  narrow  valleys;  densdy  wooded,  with  a  few 
expansions  along  the  larger  rivers,  where  the  inhabitants  with 
difficulty  raise  some  rye  and  wheat.  The  population  (75,625 
in  1897)  consbts  of  Russians,  Buryats  and  Tunguses.  Included 
in  this  number  were  some  2300  convicts.  The  mountains,  so 
far  as  they  have  been  geologically  explored,  consist  of  crystalline 
slates  and  limestones — probably  Vftptr  Silurian  and  Devonian — 
intospersed  with  granite,  syenite  and  diorlte;  they  contain 
rich  ores  of  silver,  lead,  tin  and  iron,  while  the  diluvial  and 
alluvial  valley  formations  omtain  productive  auriferous  sands. 

The  Nerchinsk  silver  mines  began  to  be  worked  in  1704,  but 
during  the  first  half  of  the  i8th  century  their  yearly  production  did 
not  exceed  8400  oz.,  and  the  total  amount  for  the  first  150  yean 
(1704-1854)  amounted  to  ii,<uo.ooo'  oz.  The  lead  was  n>o«tly 
neglected  on  account  of  the  diniculties  of  transport,  but  its  pro- 
duction is  at  present  on  the  increase.  Gold  was  fint  diacovpred  in 
1830.  and  betwwn  X833  and  1855  260,000  oz.  of  gold  dust  were 
obtained.  In  i86i  a  large  number  of  auriferous  deposits  were  dis- 
covered. Until  1863  all  the  labour  was  performed  by  serfs,  the 
property  of  the  emperor,  and  by  convicts,  numbering  usually 
nearly  four  thousand. 

NEREUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  ddcst  son  of  Pontus  and 
Gaea,  and  father  of  the  fifty  Nereids.  He  is  a  beneficent  aiMl 
venerable  old  man  of  the  sea,  full  of  wisdom  and  skilled  in 
prophecy,  but,  like  Proteus,  he  will  only  reveal  what  he  kikows 
under  compulsion.  Thus  Herades  seized  him  when  asleep,  and, 
although  he  attempted  to  escape  by  assuming  various  forms, 
compelled  him  to  reveal  the  whereabouts  of  the  apples  <A  the 
Hesperides  (Apollodopis  ii.  5).  His  favourite  dwelling-place  is  a 
cavern  in  the  depths  of  the  AegeaiL  The  fifty  dau^ters  of 
Nereus,  the  Nereids,  are  personifications  of  the  smiling,  quiet  sea. 
Of  these,  Thetis  and  Amphitrite  rule  the  sea  according  to  the 
legend  df  different  localities;  Galatea  is  a  Sicilian  figure,  who 
plays  with  and  ddudes  her  rustic  lover  of  the  shore,  Polyphemus. 
Nereus  is  represented  with  the  sceptre  and  trident;  the  Nereids 
are  depicted  as  graceful  maidens,  lightly  clad  or  naked,  riding  on 
tritons  and  dolphins.  The  name  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
modem  Greek  v«p6  (really  ycopAi',  "  fresh  "  [water]) :  it  is  prob- 
ably a  short  form  of  Ni^pcrof . 

NERQAU  the  name  of  a  solar  deity  in  Babylonia,  the  main 
seat  of  whose  cult  was  at  Kutha  or  Cuthah,  represented  by  the 
mound  of  Tdl-Ibrahim.  The  importance  of  Kutha  as  a  religious 
and  at  one  time  also  as  a  political  centre  led  to  his  surviving  the 
tendency  to  concentrate  the  various  stm-cults  of  Babylonia  in 
Shamash  (q.v.).  He  becomes,  however,  the  representative  ol 
a  certain  phase  only  of  the  sun  and  not  of  the  sun  as  a  whole. 
Portrayed  in  hymns  and  myths  as  a  god  of  war  and  pcstilcxKe, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Neigal  represents  the  sun  of  noon- 
time and  of  the  summer  solstice  which  brings  destruction  to  man- 
kind. It  is  a  logical  consequence  that  Nergal  is  pictured  also  as  the 
deity  who  presides  over  the  nether-world,  and  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  spedal  pantheon  assigned  to  the  government  of  the  dead, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  gathered  in  a  large  subterranean  cave 
known  as  Ar&Iu  or  Irkalla.  In  this  capadty  there  is  associated 
with  him  a  goddess  AUatu,  though  there  are  indications  that  at 
onetime  Allatu  was  regarded  as  the  sole  mistress  of  Arilu,  rulicg 
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ia  her  own  penon.  Ordiiuuily  the  consort'  of  Nergal  it  Lu. 
Nergal  was  pictured  as  a  lion  and  on  boundary-stone  monuments 
his  symbol  is  a  mace  surmounted  by  the  head  of  a  lion. 

As  in  the  case  of^Ninib,  Nergal  appears  to  have  absorbed 
a  number,  of  minor  solar  deities,  which  accounts  for  the  various 
names  or  designations  under  which  be  appeals,  such  as  Lugalgira, 
Shampu  ("  the  burner/*  perhaps  a  mere  epithet),  Ira,  Gibil 
(though  this  name  more  properly  belongi  to  Nusku,  q,v.)  and 
SibittL  A  certain  confusion  exists  in  cuneiform  literature 
between  Ninib  and  Neigal,  perhaps  due.  to  the  traces  of  two 
different  conceptions  re^irding  these  two  solar  deities.  Nergal 
is  called  the  "  raging  king,"  the  "  furious  one,"  and  the  like,  and 
by  a  play  upon  his  name — separated  into 'three  elements  Ne-uru- 
gal "  lord  of  the  great  dwelling  *' — his  position  at  the  head  of  the 
nether-world  pantheon  is  indicated.  In  the  astral-theological 
system  he  is  the  planet  Mars,  while  in  ecclesiastical  art  the  great 
iion-headed  colossi  serving  as  guardians  to  the  temples  and 
palaces  seem  to  be  a  symbol  of  Nergal,  just  as  the  buU-headed 
colossi  are  probably  intended  to  ^ify  Ninib. 

The  name  of  his  chief  temple  at  Kutha  was  £-shid-lam,  from 
which  the  god  receives  the  designation  of  ShidlamtAea,  "  the 
one  that  rises  up  from  Shidlam."  The  cult  of  Nergal  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  as  widespread  as  that  of  Ninib.  He  is 
frequently  invoked  in  hymns  and  in  votive  and  other  inscriptions 
of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  rulers,  but  we  do  not  learn  of  many 
temples  to  him  outside  of  Kutha.  Sennacherib  speaks  of  one 
ftt  Tarbisu  to  the  north  of  Nineveh,  but  it  is  significant  that 
altbou^  Nebuchadrezzar  II.  (606-586  B.C.),  the  great  temple- 
builder  of  the  neo-Babylonian  monarchy,  alludes  to  his  opera- 
tions at  E-shid-lam  in  Kutha,  he  makes  no  mention  of  a  sanctuary 
to  Nergal  in  Babylon.  Local  associations  with  his  original 
leat — Kutha — ^and  the  conception  formed  of  him  as  a  god  of 
the  dead  acted  in  making  him  feared  rather  than  actively 
wonhipped.  (M.  Ja.) 

KBRI,  PHILIP  (Fnippo  de)  (151 5-1 595),  Italian  churchman, 
was  bom  at  Florence  on  the  31st  of  July  151 5.  He  was  the 
youngest  child  of  Francesco  Neri,  a  lawyer  of  that  dty,  and 
his  wife  Lucrezia  Soldi,  a  woman  of  noble  birth,  whose  family 
had  long  served  the  state.  He  was  carefully  brought  up,  and 
received  his  early  teaching  from  the  friars  at  San  Marco,  the 
famous  Dominican  monastery  in  Florence.  He  was  accustomed 
in  after  life  to  ascribe  most  of  his  progress  to  the  teaching  of 
two  amongst  them,  Zenobio  de'  Medici  and  Servanzio  Mini. 
When  he  was  about  sixteen  years  old,  a  fire  destroyed  nearly 
all  his  father's  property.  Philip  was  sent  to  his  father's  childless 
brother  Romolo,  a  merchant  at  San  Germano,  a  Neapolitan 
town  near  the  base  of  Monte  Cassino,  to  assist  him  in  his  business, 
and  with  the  hope  that  he  might  inherit  his  possessions.  So 
far  as  gaining  Romolo's  confidence  and  affection,  the  plan  was 
entirely  successful,  but  it  was  thwarted  by  Philip's  own  resolve 
to  take  holy  orders.  In  1533  he  left  San  Germano,  and  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  became  tutor  in  the  house  of  a  Florentine 
gentleman  named  Galeotto  Caccia.  Here  he  was  able  to  pursue 
his  own  studies  under  the  guidance  of  the  Augustinians,  and  to 
begin  those  labours  amongst  the  sick  and  poor  which  gained 
him  in  later  life  the  title  of  "Apostle  of  Rome,"  besides  paying 
nightly  visits  for  prayer  and  meditations  to  the  churches  of  the 
dty  and  to  the  catacombs.  In  1538  he  entered  on  that  course 
of  home  mission  work  which  was  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  his  life;  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Socrates  he 
traversed  the  dty,  seizing  opportunities  of  entering  into  con- 
versation with  persons  of  aU  ranks,  and  of  leading  them  on, 
with  playful  irony,  with  searching  questions,  with  words  of  wise 
and  kindly  couxisel,  to  consider  the  topics  he  desired  to  set 
before  theoL 

In  XS48  be  founded  the  celebrated  confraternity  of  the  San- 
tisrima  Triniti  de'  Pellegrini  e  de'  Convalescente,  whose  primary 
chjtct  is  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  thousands  of  poor 
pilgrims  who  flock  to  Rome,  espedally  in  years  of  jubilee,  and 
also  to  rdieve  the  patients  discharged  from  hospitals,  but  still 
too  weak  for  labour.  In  1551  he  passed  through  all  the  minor 
orders,  and  was  ordained  deacon,  and  finally  priest  on  the  33rd 


of  May.  He  had  some  thought  of  going  to  India  as  a  missionary, 
but  was  dissuaded  by  his  friends  who  saw  that  there  was  abundant 
work  to  be  done  in  Rome,  and  that  he  was  the  man  to  do  it. 
Accordingly  be  settled  down,  with  some  companions,  at  the 
hospital  of  San  Girolamo  della  Cariti,  and  while  there  tentatively 
be^,  in  1556,  the  institute  with  which  his  name  is  more  esped- 
ally connected,  that  of  the  Oratory.  The  scheme  at  first  was 
no  more  than  a  series  of  evening  meetings  in  a  hall  (the  Oratory), 
at  which  there  were  prayers,  hymns,  readings  from  Scripture, 
from  the  fatheis,  and  from  the  Martyrehgyf  followed  by  a 
lecture,  or  by  discussion  of  some  religious  question  proposed 
for  consideration.  The  musical  sdections  (settings  of  scenes 
from  sacred  history)  were  called  oratorios.  The  scheme  was 
devdoped,  and  the  members  of  the  sodety  undertook  various 
kinds  of  xnission  work  throughout  Rome,  notably  the  preaching 
of  sermons  in  different  churches  every  evening,  a  wholly  novel 
agency  at  that  time.  In  1564  the  Florentines  requested  him  to 
leave  San  Girolamo,  and  to  take  the  oversight  of  their  church 
in  Rome,  San  Giovanni  dd  Fiorentini,  then  newly  built.  He 
was  at  first  reluctant,  but  by  consent  of  Pius  IV.  he  accepted, 
while  retaining  the  charge  of  San  Girolamo,  where  the  exercises 
of  the  Oratory  were  kept  up.  At  this  time  the  new  sodety 
induded  amongst  its  members  Caesar  Baronius,  the  ecdesi- 
astical  historian,  Francesco  Maria  Tarugi,  afterwards  archbishop 
of  Avignon,  and  Paravicini,  all  three  subsequently  cardinals, 
and  also  Gallonius,  author  of  a  well-known  work  on  the  Sufferings 
of  the  Martyrs,  Andna,  Bordoni,  and  other  men  of  abUity  and 
(Ustinction. 

The  Florentines,  however,  built  in  2574  a  large  oratory  or 
mission-room  for  the  sodety  contiguous  to  San  Giovanni,  in 
order  to  save  them  the  fatigue  of  the  daily  journey  to  and  from 
San  Girolamo,  and  to  provide  a  more  convenient  place  of 
assembly,  and  the  headquarters  were  transferred  thither.  As 
the  community  grew,  and  its  mission  work  extended,  the  need 
of  having  a  church  entirely  itli  own,  and  not  subject  to  other 
claims,  as  were  San  Girolamo  and  San  Giovanni,  made  itself 
fdt,  and  the  offer  of  the  small  parish  church  of  Santa  Maria  in 
Vallicella,  conveniently  situated  in  the  middle  of  Rome,  was 
made  and  accepted.  The  building,  however,  as  not  large 
enough  for  thdr  purpose,  was  pulled  down,  and  a  splendid 
church  erected  on  the  site.  It  was  immediatdy  after  taking 
possession  of  their  new  quarters  that  Neri  formally  organized, 
under  permission  of  a  bull  dated  July  15,  1575,  a  community 
of  secular  priests,  entitled  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory.  The 
new  church  was  consecrated  early  in  1577,  and  the  clergy  of 
the  new  sodety  at  once  resigned  the  charge  of  San  Giovanni 
dd  Fiorentini,  but  Neri  himself  did  not  migrate  from  San  Giro- 
lamo tiU  1583,  and  then  only  in  virtue  of  an  injunction  of  the 
pope  that  he,  as  the  superior,  should  reside  at  the  chief  house 
of  his  congregation.  He  was  at  first  dectcd  for  a  term  of  three 
years  (as  is  usual  in  modem  sodeties),  but  in  1 587  was  nominated 
superior  for  life.  He  was,  however,  entirely  free  from  personal 
ambition,  and  had  no  desire  to  be  general  over  a  number  of 
dependent  houses,  so  that  he  desired  that  all  congregations 
formed  on  his  modd  outside  Rome  should  be  autonomous, 
governing  themselves,  and  without  endeavouring  to  retain 
control  over  any  new  colonies  they  might  themselves  send  out — 
a  regulation  afterwards  formally  confirmed  by  a  brief  of  Gregory 
XV.  in  1633.  Much  as  he  mingled  with  society,  and  with  persons 
of  importance  in  church  and  state,  his  single  interference  in 
political  matters  was  in  1593,  when  his  persuasions  induced  the 
pope,  Qement  VIU.,  to  withdraw  the  excommunication  and 
anathema  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  the  rdusal  to  receive 
his  ambassador,  even  though  the  king  had  formally  abjured 
(Calvinism.  Neri  saw  that  the  pope's  attitude  was  more  than 
likdy  to  drive  Henry  to  a  relapse,  and  probably  to  rekindle 
the  dvil  war  in  France,  and  directed  Baronius,  then  the  pope's 
confessor,  to  refuse  him  absolution,  and  to  resign  his  office  of 
confessor,  unless  be  would  withdraw  the  anathema.  Clement 
yidded  at  once,  though  the  whole  college  of  cardinals  had 
supported  his  policy;  and  Henry,  who  did  not  Icara  the  facts 
till  several  years  afterwards,  testified  livdy  gratitude  for  the 
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timely  4iul  politic  IntovBilloa.  Nell  cmUnacil  in  ths  Eowrn- 
DKDt  of  tbe  Ontoiy  until  hii  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
ifith  ol  lUf  1595  ■'  Rome.    He  vu  lucceeded  byBuoniiu. 

of  1  ptii>^iil  humour,  united  with  ihrewd  mothci-wil.  He 
coaiidered  *  cheerful  lempcl  to  be  more  ChriillBn  than  a  melan- 
choly Due,  and  carried  Ihii  spirit  ialo  hii  whole  lile.  This  ii 
the  true  lecret  of  hli  pc^ulirily  and  of  his  place  in  the  folk-lore 
of  the  Roman  poor.  Many  m;nfl>.  were  allribuled  to  him 
alive  and  dead,  and  it  is  said  that  when  his  body  was  dissected 
it  WIS  found  that  two  of  his  nbs  bad  been  broken,  an  event 
attributed  to  the  expansion  of  his  heart  while  fervently  praying 
in  the  cHlacombs  about  the  yeat  lUS,  Thii  phenomenon  is 
In  tbe  same  category  at  tbe  aticmata  of  St  Fniodi  ol  Assisl. 
Neri  wai  beatified  by  P*iil  V.  in  lOoo,  tad  cauocuied  by  Gregory 
XV.inieii. 
"  Pncticil  CDmnuMplaeeiKit."  layt  Fredetick  William  Fiber  in 

filfi^Sl*ilMie  plHy^B  the  types^lEorfitld  brtST' 
■■  He  looked  like  mint  nn . . .  he  «•  emjJiitiaUr 
featlenaa.  of  ■crupuloui  courtesy,  iponive  ftiety,  acqu- 
whatwaifoiii«OBliHhB»~i-<  '"i^™. —i '-■-—. i-- 
gettiiiEinTaraa' 
tfiue  uwav*  all' 


'a^i^y'nSiIl^ 


homely,  simple,  and  evoryday  in 

Accordingly,  Che  congregation  he  founded  Is  of  „-.  _ 

ventional  nature,  nther  Raemblii^  a  reulentisl  clerical  cli 

lie  older  type,  andics  i  "     ' 


dmits  only  priesti  l^d  at  leut 

,  — . . —  --,  . completed  their  fliidie*  and  are 

pays  his  own  rspeaira,  having  the  UBilnict  cJ  his  privale  meant— 

indeed  a  common  table,  but  it  ia  kept  op  precisely  u  a  rvgimental 
mess,  by  monthly  paymeots  from  each  member.  Nothing  is  pro- 
vided by  Che  society  e«ept  the  bare  lodnng,  and  Che  lees  of  a 
visiting  physician.  Everychiag  else — clouiiag,  books,  fumicure, 
medicanea  ■  -inust  be  defrayed  u  the  private  chaigca  of  each  neraber- 
There  are  no  vows,  and  every  meotter  of  die  aooety  is  at  libernr  to 
wichdnw  when  he  pkasea,  and  to  take  his  property  with  lum- 
Tbe  (ovenment,  Mrikiii|Iy  unlike  the  Jeaoic  aaloeiacy,  is  ol  a 
repubUcan  form:  aid  the  Hiperior,  thoupi  fine  In  honour,  lias  to 
take  his  turn  In  diichaivbii  all  the  duties  whk:h  come  to  e«h  jmeic 
of  Che  ioefety  in  the  eeda  of  his  seniaricy.  Inehcdlef  that  ol  waiting 
at  caUe,  irUch  Is  not  eatnuced  la  the  Oratory  to  lay  brotbcn. 
accordinf  Co  the  praecice  in  moat  other  communltJes.  Fourdepuiiei 
asdst  tbe  superior  in  Che  fovemmenc.  aiul  all  public  acts  are  decided 
by  a  majority  ol  votee  of  the  whole  confregaclDn.  in  which 
superiiilrW  BO  eailinf  vaicc  To  ■- -■■— "^^^-^—  "• 


iperior.  §ftceayean 

otben,  for  but  three  yean  ac  a  time.     No  one  can 

. aecn  three  yean  in  the  society;  Uw  rffllSnaiive 

obtained  before  the  eleventh  year.  There . 


:e  till  he  has 

nedbefpretheeleventh, .., 

can  call  its  superior  to  account,  can  depose,  and  can  restore  him, 
without  appeal  Co  any  external  authority,  although  the  biihop  of 
the  diocese  in  which  aoy  house  ol  Che  uitory  fa  eacabtishcd  is  its 
ordinary  and  imnediate  superior, though  without  powtr  tn^irrlrrr 
with  Che  rule.    Thdr  churches  are  non-parochial,  and 

of  Che  parish 

ef  B  auperior-geaetiL     hUebranche,  Thoousaln.  Mucaioo  and 


s,  Ac,  only  by  pr 


iKfam 


iscinguiihed  history.    Ii  fi 


he  crash  of  che  Revohnioa.  but 


—  ...ived  by  PSre  F*iio(,  cur*  ol  St  Roch.  L.  .„_.  _  „, 
"  Oratory  ol  Jesus  and  tbe  Immaculate  Mary  " :  Che  Chumh  of  Che 
OatoTf  near  Che  Louvre  bdoogi  to  the  RefbroKd  Chunb.  An 
English  house,  founded  In  I«47  at  Birmingham.  It  cclcbrued  at  the 
place  at  which  Cardinal  Newman  fixed  ma  abode  alter  his  sub- 
mission Co  Che  Roman  CathoKc  Church.  In  cgM  a  naiMl  mimieiia- 
tion  iras  tbuodnl  la  Kinj^WUliam  Streec.  Sciu^.  Legdoa.  wiibV^. 
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iminno,  Memtrie  iitorkkt  dtUa  Cfmtrtgaunn 
Naples.  1693-1702);  Pemud,  L'Oairirt  it 
iS66)i  Joucdain  dela  PasMrdi*re,  i.'0™i*lrf 


t.  CallonI 


i(  BTOo  Bacci.  lAf,  k  Stinl  Philip  Kai,  trans.  Faber 

(I  odor,  1847)1  Cospino,  La  Saicia  a  San  F^ppa  Nni 

(f  :s):  F.  W.  ttber.  Spinl  ni  Cniui  bJ  SI  PUif  Ntri 

(1  I  50);F.  A.  Agnelli.£«elfc«iuip/l*il>ltoi7«/iJWil<^ 

N  y.  I.  AntroEus  (Undon.  1SS1I:  articles  by  F.  TheLner 

ai  in  Wttier  und  Wilcc'e  Kinhrnltxim.  and  by  Reuchlia 

ar  ;             -  in  Heriog't  StiilatyUtpadii.     Nen't  own  wricincs 
iiv.J^_  J.^^i,.  or  Adaa  to  Ynli  Lturr,  (P.dua,  Tjjji),  and  a  lev 

P*ri^(Regm*iurg.ja»^)i    P-_  Cuenn    (™on._.    TgJI);   Mrslloiie 


HERO  (37-6S),  Ronan  empe 
ontheislhoIDcccmberj?.  Hi 
Ahcnobaibut  and  Agrippina  ll 
originally  L.  Do  mil  ius  Ahenobai 
wuscarcelythree  years  old.  In 
had  been  baJiished  by  order  0 


■I  S4-6S,  wu  bom  at  Anllom 
vas  the  SOD  of  Cnaeus  Domiiiut 


draining.    The  empcroi 
[be  throne  which  had  t 


Claudius  recalled  Agn'ppins 

xn  predicted  for  him.    Her  Gni  decisive 

Messallina  {q.v.),  wife  of  Claudius.  In  4g  followed  her  own 
marriage  with  Claudius,  andherreco^ition  as  his  consort  in  tbe 
gavemiQcnt.i  The  Roman  populace  already  looked  with  favou 
on  Nero,  as  the  grandson  of  Gcrmacicua,  but  in  50  his  claim) 
obtained  [ormal  iccagnition  from  Claudius  himself,  who  adopted 
him  under  the  title  of  Nere  Claudius  Caesar  Drusut  Gecmaiuciia.' 
Agrippina'i  next  step  was  to  provide  a  suitable  trainiog  for  bet 
aon.  The  scholar  L.  Annteut  Seneca  was  recalled  from  eiik 
and  appointed  hit  tutor.  On  the  I5lh  of  I>ccembeT  51  Nera 
completed  his  fourteenth  yeat,  and  Agrippina,  in  vie*  of 
Claudius's  failing  health,  determined  to  delay  no  longer  bit 
adoption  of  the  Uia  tirilii.  Tbe  occasion  was  celebiated  in  a 
manner  which  teemed  to  place  Nero'a  prospeclt  of  lucctssiOQ 
beyond  doubt.  He  was  Introduced  lo  tbe  senate  hyOaudiui  him- 
teU.  The  proconsular  imptriMM  and  the  title  of  primapi  juttm 
Ikfir  were  conferred  upon  him.1  He  wasspecially  adzniltedattB 
extraordiaaiy  member  of  the  great  priestly  colleges;  hit  Dame 
Wat  included  by  the  Arval  Brethren  in  their  pcayen  for  the 
safety  ol  tbe  emperor  and  his  houte;  at  the  games  in  the  circiB 
hb  appearance  in  triumphal  dress  conttitted  signihcantly  iriih 
the  timple  loga  pradeiin  worn  by  Britannlcut.  During  tbe  next 
twoyearsAgrippintfollowcdlhisupwitheneigy.  Britannicnsa 
leading  partitant  were  banished  or  put  to  death,  ud  tbe  all- 
Important  command  of  the  prtetotian  guard  wit  tlansfeneil 
to  Alraniua  Bums,  a  Gtul  bybirth.  whohadbeen  ihetnisced 
agent  Gist  of  Livia  and  then  o(  Tiberius  and  CUudiut.  Nero 
himself  wat  put  prominently  forward.    The  petitioni  addfeocd 

of  Rhodes  and  Ilium  were  gracefully  supported  by  him  In  Latin 
and  Greek  speeches,  and  during  Claudius's  abaencc  In  51  at 
tbe  Latin  festival  ii  was  Nero  who,  at  praefect  of  tbe  dty. 
administered  justice  in  the  forum.    Early  In  sj  hit  muitafc  with 

■  Tar.  ^m.  idl.  i£.  36 ;  ice  alto  Schiller,  Virt.  «7 
'Tac.  jiaa.xli.  36;  ZonaratKl.ia 


QmdhiA  diugfata-  OcliTia  drew  mQI  doMT  tlw  tin  •hich 
ccmnectal  him  with  the  imperial  bouAC.  Agrippiiu  delen 
to  huten  the  death  of  CUudim,  and  the  absence,  thitwgh  ilhieii, 
d  the  emperor's  tmited  freedman  Narciuus,  favoured  hei 
ichemes.  On  the  I3tb  of  October  54  Claudius  died,  poisoned,  as 
aD  our  anthoritia  declare,  byherorden,  and  Nero  Has  preien  ted 
to  Ibt  soldiers  on  guard  aa  their  new  sovereign.  From  the  ateps 
of  the  palace  he  proceeded  to  the  pnetorian  camp  to  receive 
the  ulutuloni  of  the  Iroc^,  and  thence  to  the  aenate-houie, 
■hen  be  was  pninptl)'  invoted  vith  aQ  tlie  bonoun,  titlei  ud 
poven  of  empctoi.' 

Agrippina's  bold  ttroke  had  bcm  completely  tuccosful. 
Onbr  a  lew  voices  were  nised  (or  Britaimicui;  nor  ia  Ibere  any 
doubt  that  Rome  waa  picpand  to  welcome  the  new  emperor 
vith  genuine  enthusiasm.  His  prestige  and  his  good  <tualitiea, 
tvefully  [oalered  by  Seneca,  made  him  populu,  while  his 
cbildish  vanity,  ungovernable  setfishnest  and  uvace  tempct 
were  as  yet  unsuspected.  His  fii^t  acts  conlumed  this  favourable 
imptesiioii.  He  modestly  declined  the  title  of  fialer  palnm; 
Ibc  memory  of  Claudius,  and  that  of  his  own  father  Domitius 
were  duly  honoured.  The  senate  listened  with  delight  to  hit 
promisa  to  rule  according  to  the  maxims  of  Augustus,  and  to 
vtfni  the  errors  which  bad  rendere<\  unpopular  the  rule  of  bis 
predecessor,  while  his  unfailing  clemency,  liberality  and  affa- 
bilily  were  Ibe  talk  of  Rome.  Much  no  doubt  of  the  credit  of  all 
this  a  due  to  Seoecs  and  Bunui.  Seneca  hod  seen  from  the 
firat  that  the  real  danger  with  Nero  lay  in  the  savage  vehemence 
o(  his  passions,  and  he  made  it  his  chief  aim  to  stave  off  by  every 
Dansiahispoweilhedieadedoutbreak.  The  pohcy  of  indulging 
ha  tastes  and  helping  him  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  popularity 
withoot  the  actual  burdeni  of  gavemment  succeeded  for  the 
time.  During  the  £rat  five  yeari  of  his  reign,  the  golden  fian- 
tumuuM  Nemii,  Litle  occurred  lo  damp  the  popular  enthusiasm. 
Nero's  promises  of  constiluttonal  moderation  were  amply 
Islfilled,  and  the  senate  found  itself  free  to  discuss  and  even 
to  drddo  important  administrative  questions.  Abuses  were 
renudied,  the  provincials  protected  from  oppression,  and  the 
bnnlens  of  taialion  I^tened.  On  the  frontiers,  thanks  chiefly 
to  Corbulo's  energy  liod  skill,  no  disaster  occurred  serioua  enough 
10  Ehake  the  general  confidence,  and  even  the  murder  of  Britatuii- 
cm  seems  to  have  heea  accepted  as  a  necessary  measure  of  self- 
defence.  But  Seneca's  fear  lest  Nero's  sleeping  passions  should 
OBce  be  roused  weit  fully  verified,  and  he  seems  to  have  seen 
all  along  where  the  danger  lay,  namely  in  Agrippina's  imperious 
temper  and  insatiable  love  of  power.  The  success  of  Seneca's 
own  management  of  Nero  largely  depended  on  his  being  able 
gradually  to  ctoajicipate  the  emperor  from  his  nwther's  control. 
Daring  the  first  lew  months  of  Nero's  reign  the  chances  of  such 
u  emandpatioa  seemed  remote,  for  he  irestcd  his  mother  with 
eiiborate  respect  and  consulted  her  on  all  aSairs  of  state. 
In  ij.  however,  Seneca  found  a  powerful  ally  in  Nero's 
passion  for  the  beautiful  freedwoman  Acte,  1  passioa  which 
he  deUberatdy  encouraged,  Agrippina's  angry  remonjlraoces 
served  only  to  irritate  Nero,  and  caresses  equally  failed.  She 
then  rashly  tried  mlimidation  and  ihreatentd  to  espouse  the 
ause  of  Biitanoicus.  Nero  retaliated  by  poisoning  Britaimicus. 
Agrippina  then  tried  lo  wm  over  Nero's  neglected  wife  OcUvia, 
iiidtoformapaityof  herown.  Nero  dismissed  her  guards,  and 
placed  her  in  a  sort  of  honourable  confinement  (Tac.  Atm, 
liii.  ino).  During  iiearly  three  years  she  disappears  from  the 
hi^ory,  and  with  her  retirement  Jhing^  again  for  the  time  went 
smoothly  In  jS,  however,  fresh  cause  for  affidety  appeared, 
when  Nero  was  enslaved  by  Poppaea  Sabina,  a  woman  of  a  very 
difierent  stamp  from  her  predecessor.  High-born,  wealthy  and 
accomplished,  she  wa*  resolved  to  be  Nero's  wife,  and  set  herself 
loremove  the  obstacles  which  stood  in  her  way.  Her  first  object 
was  the  final  ruin  of  Agrippina,  and  by  rousing  Nero's  jealousy 
and  tat  she  induced  him  to  seek  her  death,  with  the  aid  of  a 
freedman  Anjceltis,  praefect  o(  the  fleet  of  Misenum.  Agrippina 
was  invited  to  Baiae,  aiid  after  an  afleclionalr  reception,  was 
coodocled  00  board  a  vessel  so  constructed  as,  al  a  given  signal, 
■  Tac-  Ann.  idi  96;  Suet,  Ktn.  8. 
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to  fan  to  pieces.  Bnt  Agtipplna  aaved  heneU  by  swtmmiBg, 
aod  wiT>lc  to  her  son,  announcing  her  escape,  and  aflecling  entire 
igurance  of  the  plot.    A  body  of  soldiers  luidcr  Anicettis  then 


Nero  was  borrontiuck  at  the  en 
at  Its  pcflsiUe  ca 
Campania,  and  tl 


nonlhs'  r 


ae  and  terrified 


congratulations  which  poured  in  upon  him 
the  report  bad  been  ofiicially 
spread  that  Agrippiiu  had  fallen  >  victim  to  her  treacherous 
designs  -upon  the  emperor,  gradually  restored  his  courage.  In 
Septetabo  jo  he  re-entcTEd  Rome  amid  universal  rejoicing. 
A  prolonged  carnival  IdllowBd.  Chariot  races,  musiol  and 
dramatic  exhibitions,  games  in  the  Greek  fashion  rapidly 
■ucceedcd  each  other.  In  all  the  emperor  was  a  prominent 
figure,  but  these  revela  at  least  involved  no  bloodshed,  and 
were  civilised  compared  with  the  gladiatorial  ahowa. 

A  far  more  serious  result  of  the  death  of  Agrippiru  was  the 
growing  infiuence  over  Nero  of  Poppaea  and  her  frienda.    In  61 

the  unequal  contelL  Their  place  was  filled  by  Poppaea,  and  the 
infan»us  Tigellinua,  whoie  sympathy  with  Nero's  sensual  tastes 
had  gained  him  the  command  of  the  praetorian  guards  in 

fully  used  by  them  to  direct  Nero's  suspicions  against  possible 
opponents.  Cornelius  Sulla,  who  had  been  banished  to  Masailia 
in  58,  was  put  to  death  on  the  groimd  that  his  residence  in  Gaul 
was  likely  to  arouse  disaflection  in  that  province,  and  a  aimilar 
charge  proved  fatal  to  Rubellius  Flautus,  who  had  for  two  years 
been  living  in  retirement  In  Aua.'  Nero's  taste  lor  blood  thus 
whetted,  Oclavia  was  divorced,  banished  to  the  island  of  Panda- 
teria  and  barbaroualy  murdered,  Poppaea's  triumph  was  now 
complete.  She  was  formaUy  married  to  Nero;  her  head  appeared 
on  the  coins  side  by  aide  with  his;  and  her  ilalues  were  erected 
the  public  places  of  Rome. 

MBr'nEriaia.   Atlu'ii™  d^'ci.SSn  invasion  oTIritata 
ihCbJd'r™bJ^hich%o°i.°ht"l^' 


ig  ^'  the  allies  and  friend  of 

!he  Roman  people,"  The  alliance  was  of  value  to  Claudiua.  lor  the 
Lerritory  of  the  Iceni  (Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire)  lay 
mmedialcly  north  of  the  new  province  and  its  capntal  town  Cot- 
iheiter,  and  Praiatuus  had  lowUy  kept  faith  with  Rome.  But  In 
ik,I>.6lhedicd,  leavSgnnulehrir.  His  kingdom  tberelon  laned 
Lo  Rome,  and  PnsuDgua,  aoxloua  that  the  transfer  ahould  be 
iflecled  In  an  orderly  way,  divided  hia  aecuniulated  wealth  between 
lii  two  diughlen  and  the  emperor.  His  ;^n  failed,  for  the  local 
Roman  oflicrala  acted  as  though  the  lunpdam  had  been  CDnquered 

ind  inftulted  hi*  family.  Fearing  that  vorw  might  fallow  when  Ihe 
fingdom  should  be  armcxed,  and  encouraged  by  the  abaence  of  the 
'\\i  legions,  the  Iceni.  led  by  Praautagut's  dauehtcr 

..J....,    _...  ._.  ..._.    •.•_..|  by,h,f,jno. 
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I  find  hlnseU  too 
tkmg  the  road  by 

"'ffiTilic  Wailing 
he  lurhed  to  lace 


was  decisive,  and  Roman  authority  was  restored  throirghoul  central 
and  southern  Britain. 

The  profound  impression  produced  in  Home  hy  the  *'  British 
disaster  "  was  confirmed  two  years  later  in  ad.  6]  by  Ihe piniat 
destroction  of  Pompeii  by  an  earthquake,  and  Ihe  news  of  the 
evacuation  of  Armenia  by  the  Roman  legions.  A  fat  deeper  and 
more  lasting  impression  was  produced  by  the  great  fire  in  Rome. 
Thefirehrokeoulonlhenight  of  the  iBth  of  July.  64, among  the 
ivooden  booths  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  Circus  Maiimus. 
Thence  in  one  direction  Jt  rapidly  spread  over  the  Palatine  and 
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Velia  up  to  the  low  diffs  of  the  EsquOine,  and  in  another  it  laid 
waste  the  AvexxUne,  the  Fonun  Boarium  and  Velabrum  till  it 
reached  the  Tiber  and  the  solid  barrier  of  the  Servian  wall. 
After  burning  fiercely  for  six  days  it  suddenly  started  afresh  in 
the  northern  quarter  of  the  dty  and  desolated  the  regions  of  the 
Circus  Flaminius  and  the  Via  Lata,  and  by  the  time  that  it  was 
finally  quenched  only  four  of  the  fourteen  regiones  remained  un- 
touched; three  had  been  utterly  destroyed  and  seven  reduced 
to  ruins.  The  conflagration  is  said  by  all  authorities  later  than 
Tadtus  to  have  been  deliberately  caused  by  Nero  himself.* 
But  Tacitus,  though  he  mentions  the  rumours,  declares  that  its 
origin  was  imcertain,  and  in  spite  of  such  works  as  Profumo's 
Le  fonli  ed  i  tempi  ddlo  incendio  Neronuino  (1905),  there  is  no 
proof  of  his  guilt.'  By  Nero's  orders,  the  open  spaces  in  the 
Campus  Martins  were  utilized  to  give  shelter  to  the  homeless 
crowds,  provisions  were  brought  from  Ostia  and  the  price  of 
com  lowered.  In  rebuilding  the  dty  every  precaution  was  taken 
against  the  recurrence  of  such  a  calamity.  Broad  regular  streets 
replaced  the  narrow  winding  alleys.  The  new  houses  were 
limited  in  height,  built  partly  of  hard  stone  and  protected  by 
open  spaces  and  colonnades.  The  water-supply,  lastly,  was 
carefully  regulated. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  this  great  disaster  told  against 
Nero  in  the  popular  mind.  It  was  regarded  as  a  direct  mani- 
festation of  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  even  by  those  who  did  not 
suspect  the  emperor.  This  impression  no  religious  ceremonies, 
nor  even  the  execution  of  a  number  of  Christians,  as  convenient 
scapegoats,  could  altogether  dispel.  But  Nero  proceeded  with 
the  congenial  work  of  repairing  the  damage.  In  addition  to  the 
rebuilding  of  the  streets,  he  erected  a  splendid  palace,  the 
"  golden  house,"  for  himself.  The  wonders  of  his  Domus  aurea 
were  remembered  and  talked  of  long  after  its  partial  demolition 
by  Vespasian.  It  stretched  from  the  Palatine  across  the  low 
ground,  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Colosseum,  to  the  Esquiline. 
Gold,  predous  stones  and  Greek  masterpieces  adorned  its  walls. 
Most  marvellous  of  all  were  the  grounds  in  which  it  stood,  with 
their  meadows  and  lakes,  their  shady  woods  and  their  distant 
views.  To  defray  the  enormous  cost,  Italy  and  the  provinces, 
says  Tacitus,  were  ransacked,  and  in  Asia  and  Achaia  especially 
the  rapadty  of  the  imperial  commissioners  recalled  the  days  of 
Mummius  and  of  SuUa.*  It  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
provindals  had  suffered  from  Nero's  rule,  and  the  discontent  it 
caused  hdped  to  weaken  his  hold  over  them  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  growing  dissatisfaction  in  Rome  was  gathering  to  a 
head.  Early  in  65  Nero  was  panic-stricken  by  the  discovery  of  a 
formidable  conspiracy  involving  such  men  as  Faenius  Rufus, 
Tigellinus's  colleague  in  the  prefecture  of  the  praetorian  guards, 
Plautius  Lateranus,  one  of  the  consuls  dect,  the  fioet  Lucan, 
and,  lastly,  not  a  few  of  the  tribunes  and  centurions  of  the 
praetorian  guard  itself.  Their  chosen  leader,  whom  they  destined 
to  succeed  Nero,  was  C.  Calpumius  Piso  (9.9.),  a  handsomei 
wealthy  and  popular  noble,  and  a  boon  companion  of  Nero 
himself.  The  plan  to  murder  Nero  was  frustrated  by  a  frecdman 
Milichus,  who,  in  the  hope  of  a  large  reward,  disclosed  the 
whole  plot.  Piso,  Faenius  Rufus,  Lucan  and  many  of  their 
less  prominent  accomplices,  and  even  Seneca  himself  (though 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  evidence  of  his  complicity)  were 
executed. 

But,  though  largesses  and  thanksgivings  celebrated  the 
suppression  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  round  of  games  and 
shows  was  renewed  with  even  increased  splendour,  the  effects 
of  the  shock  were  visible  in  the  long  list  of  victims  who  during 
the  next  few  months  were  sacrificed  to  his  restless  fears  and 
resentment.  Conspicuous  among  them  was  Paetiis  Thrasea, 
whose  unbending  virtue  had  long  made  him  distasteful  to  Nero, 
and  who  was  now  suspected,  possibly  with  reason,  of  sympathy 
with  the  conspirators.  The  death  of  Poppaea  in  the  autumn  of 

*  Tac.  Ann,  xv.  38;  Suet.  Nero^  38:  Dio  Cass.  Ixii.  16;  Pliny, 
N.H  xvii.  5. 

'  This  work  is  a  reply  to  C.  Pascal's  V Incendio  dt  Roma  e  i  primi 
Cristiani  (Milan,  1900),  which  throws  the  guilt  on  the  Christians. 

'Tac.  Ann.  xv.  42;  Suet.  Nero,  31;  d.  Friedl&nder,  Sitten- 
geukichte,  iii.  67-69. 


65  was  probably  not  lamented  by  any  one  but  her  husband,  but 
the  general  gloom  was  deepened  by  a  pestilence,  caused,  it 
seems,  by  the  overcrowding  at  the  time  of  the  fire. 

Early,  however,  in  the  summer  of  66,  the  Parthian  prince 
Tiridates  visited  Italy.  This  event  was  a  conspicuous  tribute 
to  the  ability  both  as  soldier  and  statesman  of  Cn.  Domitius 
Corbulo.  As  long  ago  as  54  the  news  reached  Rome  that  the 
Parthian  king  Vologaeses  had  expelled  the  king  recognized  by 
Rome  from  Armenia  and  installed  in  his  place  his  own  brother 
Tiridates.  Orders  were  at  once  issued  to  concentrate  all  available 
forces  on  the  Cappadocian  frontier  under  Corbulo,  the  first  soldier 
of  his  day.  After  some  time  spent  in  making  his  army  efficient, 
Corbulo  invaded  Armenia  and  swept  victoriously  through  the 
country.  Armenia  was  rescued  and  Corbulo  proposed  that 
Tiridates  should  become  king  of  Armenia  on  condition  of  his 
recdving  his  crown  as  a  gift  from  Nero.  But  the  government  in 
Rome  had  a  plan  of  its  own,  and  a  certain  Tigranes,  long  resident 
in  Rome,  but  a  stranger  to  the  Armenians,  was  sent  out,  and 
Corbulo  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  seat  him  on  the  Armenian 
throne.  Tigranes's  position,  always  insecure,  soon  became  un- 
tenable, and  it  became  necessary  for  Rome  to  intervene  once 
more.  A  Roman  force  under  Caesennius  Paetus  was  sent  to 
restore  Tigranes  and  re-establish  Roman  predominance.  Paetus, 
however,  was  no  Corbulo.  He  was  defeated,  and  Corbulo,  now 
legate  of  Syria,  was  obliged  to  come  to  his  rescue.  The  result 
was  the  final  triumph  of  Corbiilo's  policy.  Tiridates  agreed  to 
accept  the  crown  of  Armenia  from  the  hands  of  Nero.  In  royal 
state  he  travelled  to  Italy,  and  the  ceremony  of  investiture  was 
performed  at  Rome  with  the  utmost  splendour.  Ddighted  with 
this  tribute  to  his  greatness,  Nero  for  a  moment  dreamt  of 
rivalling  Alexander.  Expeditions  were  talked  of  to  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  Ethiopia,  but  Nero  was  no  soldier  and  quickly  turned 
to  a  more  congenial  fidd.  He  had  already,  in  64,  appeared  on 
the  stage  before  the  half-Greek  public  of  Naples.  But  his  mind 
was  now  set  on  challenging  the  applause  of  the  Greeks  themselves 
in  the  ancient  home  of  art.  Towards  the  end  of  66  he  arrived 
in  Greece  with  a  retinue  of  soldiers,  courtiers,  musicians 
and  dancers.  The  spectade  presented  by  Nero's  visit  was 
unique.*  He  went  professedly  as  an  enthusiastic  worshipper  of 
Greek  art  and  a  humble  candidate  for  the  suffrages  of  Greek 
judges.  At  each  of  the  great  festivals,  which  to  please  him  were 
for  once  crowded  into  a  single  year,  he  entered  in  regular  form 
for  the  various  competitions,  scrupulously  conformed  to  the 
tradition  and  rules  of  the  arena,  and  awaited  in  nervous  suspense 
the  verdict  of  the  umpires.  The  dexterous  Greeks  humoured 
him  to  the  top  of  his  bent.  Everywhere  the  imperial  competitor 
was  victorious,  and  crowded  audiences  importtmed  him  to 
display  his  talents.  The  emperor  protested  that  only  the  Greeks 
were  fit  to  hear  him,  and  rewarded  them  when  he  left  by  the 
bestowal  of  immunity  from  the  land  tax  on  the  whole  province, 
and  by  the  gift  of  the  Roman  franchise;  he  also  {danned  and 
actually  commenced  the  cutting  of  a  canal  through  the  Isthmtis 
of  Corinth.  If  we  may  believe  report,  Nero  found  time  in  the 
intervals  of  his  artistic  triumphs  for  more  vicious  excesses.  The 
stories  of  his  mock  marriage  with  Sporus,  his  execution  of  wealthy 
Greeks  for  the  sake  of  their  money,  and  his  wholesale  plundering 
of  the  temples  were  evidently  part  of  the  accepted  tradition 
about  him  in  the  time  of  Suetonitis,  and  are  at  least  credible. 
Far  more  certainly  true  is  his  ungrateful  treatment  of  Domitius 
Corbuk),  who,  when  he  landed  at  Cenchreae,  fresh  from  his 
successes  in  Armenia,  was  met  by  an  order  for  his  instant 
execution  and  at  once  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

Meanwhile  the  general  dissatisfaction  was  coming  to  a  bead, 
as  we  may  infer  from  the  urgency  with  which  the  imperial 
freedman  Helius  insisted  upon  Nero's  return  to  Italy.  Far  more 
serious  was  the  disaffection  which  now  showed  itself  in  the  rich 
and  warlike  provinces  of  the  west  In  northern  Gaul,  early  ia 
68,  the  standard  of  revolt  was  raised  by  Julius  Vindex,  governor 
of  Gallia  Lugduncnsis,  and  himself  the  head  of  an  andent  and 
noble  Cdtic  family.  South  of  the  Pyrenees,  P.  Sulpidus  Galba, 
governor  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  Poppaea's  forrser 
*  Suet.  Nero,  19-34:  Dio  Cass.  Epit.  UiiJ.  8-i6. 
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husband,  Marcos  Salviua  Otho,  governor  of  Lnsitsnia,  foDowed 
Vindez's  example.  At  Urst,  however,  fortune  seemed  to  favour 
Sao,  It  is  very  probable  that  Vindez  had  other  aims  in  view 
than,  the  deposition  of  Nero  and  the  substitution  of  a  fresh 
emperor  in  his  place,  and  that  the  liberation  of  northern  Gaul 
from  Roman  rule  was  part  of  his  plan.*  If  this  was  so,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  both  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  chiefs 
of  northern  Gaul  rallied  to  the  standard  of  a  leader  belonging 
to  their  own  race,  and  the  oppodtion  which  Vindez  encountered 
from  the  Roman  colony  of  Lugdunum  and  the  legions  on  the 
Rhine.  For  it  is  certain  that  the  latter  at  any  rate  were  not 
animated  by  loyalty  to  Nero.  Though  they  defeated  Vindez 
and  his  Celtic  levies  at  Vesontio  (Besanoon),  their  nezt  step 
was  to  break  the  statues  of  Nero  and  offer  the  imperial  purple 
to  their  own  commander  Virginius  Rufus.  He  declined  their 
offer,  but  appealed  to  them  to  dedare  for  the  senate  and  people 
of  Rome.  Meanwhile  in  Spain  Galba  had  been  saluted  imperator 
by  his  legions,  had  accepted  the  title,  and  was  already  on  his 
march  towards  Italy.  On  the  road  the. news  met  him  that 
Vindez  had  been  crushed  by  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  for 
the  moment  he  resolved  to  abandon  fajs  attempt.  Meanwhile, 
Nero  had  reluctantly  left  Greece,  but  returned  to  Italy  only 
to  renew  his  revels.  When  on  the  z^th  of  March  the  news 
reached  him  at  Naples  of  the  rising  in  Gaul,  he  allowed  a  week 
to  elapse  before  he  could  tear  himself  away  from  his  pleasures, 
and  then  contented  himself  with  proscribing  Vindez,  and  setting 
a  price  on  his  head.  The  revdts  in  Spain  and  Germany  terrified 
him  too  late  into  something  like  energy.  The  senate  almost 
openly  intrigued  against  him,  and  the  populace  wef«  silent  or 
bofilQe.  The  fidelity  of  the  praetorian  sentinels  even  was  more 
,than  doubtf  uL  When  finally  the  palace  guards  forsook  their  posts, 
Nero  despairingly  stole  out  of  Rome  to  seek  shelter  in  a  freed- 
man's  viUa  some  four  miles  off.  There  he  heard  of  the  senate's 
prodamation  of  Galba  as  emperor,  and  of  the  sentence  of  death 
passed  on  himself.  On  the  approach  of  the  horsemen  sent  to 
drag  him  to  ezecutlon,  be  collected  sufficient  courage  to  save 
biioaelf  by  suidde.  Nero  died  on  the  9th  of  June  68,  in  the 
thirty-first  year  of  his  age  and  the  fourteenth  of  his  rdgn,  and 
his  remains  were  deposited  by  the  faithful  hands  of  Acte  in  the 
family  tomb  of  the  Domitii  on  the  Pincian  Hill.  With  his  death 
ended  the  line  of  the  Caesars,  and  Roman  imperialism  entered 
upon  a  new  phase.  His  statues  were  broken,  his  name  every- 
where erased,  and  his  golden  house  demolished;  yet,  in  spite 
of  all,  no  Roman  emperor  has  left  a  deeper  mark  upon  subsequent 
tradition.  The  Roman  populace  for  a  long  time  reverenc«l  his 
menory  as  that  of  an  open-handed  patron,  and  in  Greece  the 
recoDectknis  <rf  his  ma^iificenoe,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  art, 
vere  still  fresh  iriien  the  traveller  Pausanias  visited  the  country 
a  century  later.  The  belid  that  he  had  not  really  died,  but 
would  return  again  to  confound  his  foes,  was  long  prevalent, 
not  ocly  in  the  remoter  provinces,  but  even  in  Rome  itself; 
and  more  than  one  pretender  was  able  to  collect  a  following 
by  asiwming  the  name  td  the  last  of  the  race  of  Augustus.  More 
lasting  still  was  the  implacable  hatred  of  those  who  had  suffered 
from  his  crudties.  Roman  literature,  faithfully  reflecting  the 
sentiments  of  the  aristocratic  salons  of  the  capital,  while  it 
ahaost  ranonfryd  those  who  had  been  his  victims,  fully  avenged 
their  wrongs  by  painting  Nero  as  a  monster  of  wickedness.  In 
Chris^ui  tradition  he  even  appears  as  the  mystic  Antichrist, 
who  was  destined  to  come  once  again  to  trouble  the  saints.  Even 
in  the  mddk  ages,  Nero  was  still  the  very  incarnation  of  splendid 
iniquity,  wfaSe  the  belief  lingered  obstinatdy  that  he  had  only 
dmapgiBUtd  for  a  time,  and  as  late  as  the  nth  century  his 
KstksB  spirit  was  supposed  to  haunt  the  slopes  of  the  Pincian 
HnL 

The  diief  ancient  authorities  for  Nero's  life  and  reign  are  Tadtus 
[Aimab,  ziS.-zvL,  ed.  Fumeaux),.  Suetonius,  Dio  Cassius  (Epit. 
hd.,  fadL,  bdii.),  and  Zooaras  (Ann.  xL).  The  most  important 
oiodeni  woric  is  that  of  B.  W.  Hendervon,  The  Lif*  and  PrtHcipqU 
^  the  Emperor  Nen  (London,  1903;  see  an  important  notice  in 

*SaeC  Nen,  ^'  Dio  Cass.  EpiL  Ixiii.  22;  Plut.  GaJha,  4: 
d  also  SchiDer^s  Nero,  |^  ^'  *c<l*:  Mommsen  in  Hermes^  xiii.  9a 


Class.  Reo.  vol.  zvIiL  p.  57),  which  contains  complete  bibliogtaphy 
of  ancient  and  modem  writers;  sec  also  H.  Schiller's  Nero,  and 
Cesekkhte  d.  Kaiseraeiti  Lchmann,  Clamdius  wtd  Nero;  histories  of 
Rome  in  generaL  CH.  F.  P.) 

NSRVA,  MARCUS  C0CCEIU8,  Itoman  emperor  from  the 
1 8th  of  September  96  to  the  asth  of  January  98,  was  bom  at 
Namia  in  Umbria  on  the  8th  of  November,  probably  in  the  year 
3$.  He  belonged  to  a  senatorial  family,  which  had  attained 
considerable  distinction  under  the  emperors,  his  father  and 
grandfather  having  been  well-known  jurists.  A  single  inscription 
{CJ.L.  vi.  31,397)  gives  the  name  of  his  mother  as  Sergia 
PlautiUa,  daughter  of  Laenas.  In  his  early  manhood  he  had  bran 
on  friendly  terms  with  Nero,  \fy  whom  he  was  decorated  in  65 
(Tadtus,i4fffMb,  zv.  73)  with  the  triumphal  insignia  after  the 
suppression  of  the  Pisonian  conspiracy  (further  valuable  informa- 
tion as  to  his  career  is  given  in  an  inscription  from  Sassoferrato, 
{CJX.  zi.  5743)* 

He  was  praetor  (66)  and  twice  consul,  in  71  with  the  emperor 
Veq)asian  for  colleague,  and  again  hi  90  with  Domitian.  •  Towards 
the  dose  of  the  latter's  reign  (93)  he  is  said  to  have  ezdtcd  sus- 
picion and  to  have  been  banidied  to  Tarentum  on  a  charge  of 
conspiracy  (Dk>  Cass.  bcvu.  15;  Philostr.  ApoU.  Tyan.  vii. 
8).  On  the  murder  of  Domitian  in  September  96  Nerva  was 
declared  emperor  by  the  people  and  the  soldiers.  He  is  described 
as  a  quiet,  kindly,  dignified  man,  honest  of  purpose,  but  unfitted 
by  his  advanced  age  and  temperament,  as  well  as  by  feeble 
health,  to  bear  the  weight  of  empire.  Neverthdess,  his  sdection, 
in  spite  of  occasional  ezhibitions  of  weakness,  justified  the  choice. 
His  accession  brought  a  welcome  relief  from  the  terrible  strain 
of  the  last  few  years.  The  new  emperor  recalled  those  who  had 
been  ezOed  by  Domitian;  what  remained  of  their  confiscated 
property  was  restored  to  them,  and  a  stop  was  put  to  the  vez> 
atiotis  prosecutions  which  Domitian  had  encouraged.  But  the 
popular  feeling  demanded  more  than  this.  The  countless 
informers  of  aU  dasses  who  had  thriven  under  the  previous 
rigime  now  found  themselves  swept  away,  to  borrow  Pliny's 
metaphor  (Pliny,  Paneg.  35),  by  a  hurricane  of  revengeful  fury, 
which  threatened  to  become  as  dangerous  in  its  indiscriminate 
ravages  as  the  system  it  attacked.  It  was  finally  checked  by 
Nerva,  who  was  stung  into  action  by  the  sarcastic  remark  ol 
the  consul  Titus  Catius  Caedus  Fronto  that,  "  bad  as  it  was 
to  have  an  emperor  who  allowed  no  one  to  do  anything,  it  was 
worse  to  have  one  who  allowed  every  one  to  do  everything  " 
(Dio  Cass.  IzviiL*  i). 

Nerva  seems  to  have  followed  the  custom  of  announcing  the 
general  lines  of  his  future  policy.  Domitian  had  been  arbitrary 
and  hig^-handed,  and  had  heaped  favours  oh  the  soldiery  while 
humiliating  the  senate;  Nerva  showed  himself  anzious  to 
respect  the  traditional  privileges  of  the  senate,  and  such  mazims 
of  constitutional  government  as  still  survived.  He  pledged 
himself  to  put  no  senator  to  death.  His  chosen  councillors  in 
all  affairs  of  state  were  senators,  and  the  hearing  of  claims 
against  the  fiscus  was  taken  from  the  imperial  procuratores  and 
entrusted  to  the  more  impartial  jurisdiction  of  a  praetor  and  a 
court  of  jvdices  (Dio  Cass.  lzviii.a;  Digest,  i.  a,  2;  Pliny, 
Paneg.  ^6). 

No  one  probably  ezpected  from  Nerva  a  vigorous  admini- 
stration dther  at  home  or  abroad,  although  during  his  reign  a 
successful  campaign  was  carried  on  in  Pannonia  against  the 
Germans  (Suebi),  for  which  he  assumed  the  name  Germanicus. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  set  himself  honestly  to  carry  out 
rdorms.  The  economical  condition  of  Italy  evidently  ezcited 
his  alarm  and  sympathy.  The  last  mention  of  a  iex  agraria  in 
Roman  history  is  connected  with  his  name,  though  how  far  the 
measure  was  strictly  q>eaking  a  law  is  uncertain.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  /ex,  large  tracts  of  land  were  bought  up  and 
allotted  to  poor  dtizens.  The  cost  was  ddrayed  partly  from  the 
imperial  treasury,  but  partly  also  from  Ncrva's  private  resources, 
and  the  ezecutlon  of  the  scheme  was  entrusted  to  commissioners 
{Dig.  zlvii.  ai,  3:  Dio  Cass.  Izviii.  a;  Pliny,  Ep.  vii.  31; 
Corp.  Jnser.  Lot.  vi.  1548).  He  also  founded  or  restored  colonies 
at  Verulae,  ScyUadum  and  Sitifis  in  Mauretania.    The  agrarian 
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law  was  probably  as  short-lived  in  its  effects  as  preceding  ones 
had  been,  bat  a  more  lasting  reform  was  the  maintenance  at  the 
public  cost  of  the  children  of  poor  parents  in  the  towns  of  Italy 
(Aur.  Vict.  Ep,  24),  the  provision  being  presumably  secured  by  a 
yearly  charge  on  state  and  municipal  luids.  Private  individuals 
were  also  encouraged  to  follow  the  imperial  example.  In  the 
hands  of  Trajan,  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines,  Nerva's  example 
bore  fruit  in  the  institution  of  the  alimetUationu,  the  most 
genuiqely  charitable  institution  of  the  pagan  world.  These 
measures  Ncrva  supplemented  by  others  which  aimed  at  lighten- 
ing the  financial  burdens  on  the  declining  industry  of  Italy. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  the  imperial  postal  system  {vekkul<Uio) 
was  transferred  to  the  fiscus;  from  the  same  source  apparently 
money  was  found  for  repairing  the  public  roads  and  aqueducts; 
and  lastly,  the  lucrative  but  unpopular  tax  of  5%  on  all  legacies 
or  inheritances  {vkesima  hereditatum),  was  so  readjusted  as  to 
remove  the  grosser  abuses  connected  with  it  (Pliny,  Paneg.  37).  At 
the  same  time  Nerva  did  his  best  to  reduce  the  overgrown  expendi- 
ture of  the  state  (Pliny,  Bp.  ii.  x).  A  commission  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  best  modes  of  retrenchment,  and  the  outlay  on  shows 
and  games  was  cut  down  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  Nerva 
seems  nevertheless  to  have  soon  wearied  of  the  uncongenial  task 
of  governing,  and  his  anxiety  to  be  rid  of  it  was  quickened  by  the 
discovery  that  not  even  his  blameless  life  and  mild  rule  protected 
him  against  intrigue  and  disaffection.  Early,  iq[>parently,  in 
97  he  detected  a  conspiracy  against  his  life  headed  by  L.  (or  C.) 
Calpumius  Crassus,  but  he  contented  himself  with  a  hint  to  the 
conspirators  that  their  designs  were  known,  and  with  banishing 
Crassus  to  Tarentum.  This  ill-judged  lenity  provoked  a  few 
months  later  an  intolerable  insult  to  his  dignity.  The  praetorian 
guards  had  keenly  resented  the  murder  of  their  patron  Domitian, 
and  now,  at  the  instigation  of  one  of  their  two  prefects,  Casperius 
Aeliantis,  whom  Ncrva  had  retained  in  office,  they  imperiously 
demanded  the  execution  ci  Domitian's  murderers,  the  chamber- 
lain Parthenius  and  Petronius  Secundus,  Aelianus's  colleague. 
Nerva  vainly  strove  to  save,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  the 
men  who  had  raised  him  to  power,  but  the  soldiers  brutally 
murdered  the  unfortunate  men,  and  forced' him  to  propose  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  the  deed  (Dio  Cass.  EpU,  IxviiL  4;  Aur. 
Vict.  Ep.  24) .  This  humiliation  convinced  Nerva  of  the  necessity 
of  pladng  the  government  in  stronger  hands  than  his  own. 
Following  the  precedent  set  by  Augustus,  Galbaand  Vespasian, 
he  resolved  to  adopt  as  his  colleague  and  destined  successor, 
M.  Ulpius  Trajanus,  a  distinguished  soldier,  at  the  time  in  com- 
mand of  the  legions  on  the  Rhine.  In  October  97,  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol,  Trajan  was  formally  adopted  as  his  son 
and  declared  his  colleague  in  the  government  of  the  empire 
(Pliny,  Paneg.  8).  For  three  months  Nerva  ruled  jointly  with 
Trajan  (Aur.  Vict.  Ep,  24);  but  on  the  ssth  (according  to 
others,  the  27th)  of  January  98  he  died  somewhat  suddenly. 
He  was  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  Augustus,  and  divine  honours 
were  paid  him  by  his  successor.  The  verdict  of  history  upon  his 
reign  is  best  expressed  in  his  own  words —  "  I  have  done  nothing 
which  should  prevent  me  from  laying  down  my  power,  and  living 
in  safety  as  a  private  man."  The  memory  of  Nerva  is  still  pre- 
served by  the  ruined  temple  in  the  Via  Alessandrina  (il  Cdonacce) 
which  marks  the  site  of  the  Forum  b^un  by  Domitian,  but  which 
Nerva  completed  and  dedicated  (Suet.  Dom.  5;  Aur,  Vict.  12). 

AuTHoaiTiBS. — Db  Cass.  Ixviiu  1-4;  Aurdiui  Vkrtor  12,  and 
Epit.  34;  Zooaras  xL  20;  compare  also  Pliny,  Epistola^  and 
Panegyncuii  Tillemont,  Histoire  da  tmperturs  romains,  iL; 
C.  Mmvale,  History  of  tko  Romans  under  ike  Empire^  ch.  63;  H. 
Schilkr,  Gesckichte  der  rihniscMen  Kaiseneil,  L  pC.  a  (1883),  p.  518; 
J.  Asbach,  Rdmisches  Kaiserthum  und  Verfassung  bis  auf  Trajan 
(Cokwne,  1896);  A.  Stein  in  Pauly-Witwwa**  Reakncychpddie 
ls.v.  Coooettts,  16):  J.  B.  Bury,  The  Student's  Roman  Em^re,  ch.  23 
(1893).  (H.  P.  P.) 

RERVAI*  GfoARD  DB  (1808-1855),  the  adopted  name  of 
Gerard  Labrunie,  French  man  of  letters,  bom  in  Paris  on  tlie 
22nd  of  May  x8o8.  His  father  was  an  army  doctor,  and  the 
child  was  left  with  an  uncle  in  the  country,  wUle  Mme  Labrunie 
accompanied  her  husband  in  his  campaigns.  She  died  in  Silesia. 
In  x8zx  bis  father  returned,  and  beside  Greek  and  Latin  taught 


the  boy  modem  language  and  the  elements  of  Arabic  and 
Persian.  Gerard  found  his  favourite  reading  in  old  books  on 
mysticism  and  the  occult  sciences.  He  distinguished  himsdl 
by  his  successes  at  the  College  Charlemagne,  however,  and  his 
first  work,  La  France  guerritre^  iUgies  naiumaUs,  was  published 
while  he  was  still  a  student.  In  1828  he  published  a  tnnslatioD 
of  Goethe's  Faust,  the  choruses  of  which  were  afterwards  used 
by  Bcrlios  for  his  legend-symphony,  The  DamnaUcn-cf  Faust. 
A  number  of  poetical  pieces  and  three  comedies  combined  to 
acquire  for  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  a  considerable  literary 
reputation,  and  led  to  his  being  associated  with  ThCophile 
Gautier  in  the  preparation  of  the  dramatic  feuiUetem  for  the 
Presse,  He  conceived  n  violent  passion  for  the  actresa  Jennie 
Colon,  in  whom  he  thought  he  recognixed  a  certain  Adrienne, 
who  had  fired  his  childish  imagination.  Her  marriage  and  her 
death  in  1842  were  blows  from  which  his  nervous  temperament 
never  really  recovered.  He  travellod  in  Germany  with  Alexandre 
Dumas,  and  alone  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  leading  a  very 
irregular  and  eccentric  life.  In  1843  he  visited  Constantinople 
and  Syria,  where,  among  other  adventures,  he  nearly  married 
the  daughter  of  a  Druse  sheikh.  He  contributed  accounts  of  his 
travels  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Maudes  and  other  periodicals. 
After  his  retum  to  Puis  in  1844  he  resumed  for  a  short  time  his 
feuiUetoH  for  the  Presse,  but  his  eccentricities  increased  and  he 
committed  suicide  by  hanging,  on  the  25th  of  Januar>*  1855. 
The  literary  style  of  GiSrard  is  simple  and  unaffected,  and  he  has 
a  peculiar  faculty  of  ^ving  to  his  imaginative  creations  an  air  of 
naturalness  and  reality.  In  a  series  of  novelettes,  afterwards 
published  under  the  name  of  Les  lUuminis,  ou  les  pricmrseun 
du  socialisme  (1852),  containing  studies  on  R£tif  de  la  Bretonne, 
Cagliostro  and  others,  he  gave  a  sort  of  analysis  of  the  feelings 
which  followed  his  third  attack  of  insanity.  Among  his  other 
works  the  principal  are  Les  Filles  du  feu  (X854),  whidi  fipntyj^it 
his  masterpiece,  the  semi-autobiogn^hical  romance  of  Syime; 
Schtes  delavie  orieutale  (1848-1850) ;  CotOes  eifadties  (1852); 
Xa  Bokime  galanle  (1856);  and  VAUkimisU,  a  drama  in  five 
acts,  the  joint  composition  of  Gerard  and  Alezaodre  Domaa. 
His  Paisies  comjpUtes  were  published  in  1877. 

There  are  many  aocoonts  of  G^taid  de  NervaTi  oohappy  Itfc. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  noticet  by  his  friend  iDtephi^ 
Gautier  and  by  Ara^ne  Houaaaye,  prefiioed  to  the  pocthumoos 
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NERVE  (Lat  nervus,  Gr.  wApaif,  a  bowstring),  originally  a  sinew 
or  tendon  (and  still  so  used  in  the  phrase  "  to  strain  every  nerve  "), 
but  now  a  term  practically  confined  to  the  fibres  of  the  nervams 
system  in  anatomy,  though  consequentially  employed  as  a  general 
psychical  term  in  the  sense  of  courage  or  firmness,  and  sometimes 
(but  more  usually  "  nervousness  ")  in  the  opposite  sense.  In 
the  present  article  the  anatomy  of  the  nerves  is  dealt  with;  see 
also  Nervous  System,  Muscle  and  Neeve,  Neukopaihologt, 
&c. 

L  Ceamial 

The  cranial  nerves  are  those  which  rise  directly  ftom  the 
brain,  and  for  the  most  part  are  concerned  with  the  supply  ci  the 
head.  With  one  exception  they  all  contain  medullated  fibres 
(see  Nervous  System).  Twelve  pairs  of  these  nerves  are 
recognised,  and  they  are  spoken  of  as  often  by  their  numbers  ss 
by  their  names.    The  following  is  a  list : — 

(x)  Olfactory;    (2)  Optic;    (3)  Oculo-motor  or  Motor  ocoE; 

(4)  Ttochlearis  or  Patheticus;  (5)  Trigeminal  or  Trifacial;  (6) 

Abducens;   (7)  Facial;  (8)  Auditory;  (9)  Glosso-pharyxiigeal; 

(xo)    Vagus  or  Fnettmogastric;    (zz)    Spinal  acoessoiy;    (12) 

HypogloKaL 

The  first,  or  eifaOmy  move,  condsts  of  the  eitaetary  Udh  and  ttt^ 
which  are  a  modified  lobe  of  the  brain  and  he  beneath  the  sukw 
rectus  on  the  frontal  lobe  of  the  brain  (we  fi^.  i).  At  its  postaior 
end  the  tract  divides  to  become  continuous  with  the  two  1 — ^ — ''^~ 


of  the  limbic  lobe  (see  Brain),  while  at  its  anterior  end  is  the  hnlb 
from  which  some  twenty  smaU  non-medullated  nerves  pastt  throng 
the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmmd  to  supply  the  sensory  < 
the  olfactory  mucous  membrane  (aoe  Olfactory  Organ}. 


ipjul  luEebjr  ibi  CfOc  ndulnu  (kc  if.  i).  . 
ami  tbe  Glini  ana  ud  •ook  do  bui,  id  tkil  t 
a  tbE  i^t  bllf  of  both  Ibt  rigbl  ud  krfi 


cf  trinmiiii].    Tlw  fint  of  tint  (fivaioiu  it  tin  <^llulmk,  the 

rcnl  only  joiu  t^  1m  o(  thnc.   thr  frit  or  rpuiatmic  tirltim  ^ 
tk.  trih  niiu  ia  tbc  ouur  nit  of  tbe  cavinnui  liniu,  what  k 
itg  (nnuip  lAchrymal  ipd  mui]  bnocha.    Tltey  all  ealcr 
dirou^  Uk  ipMDoirUI  fiihUT-    Tbf  fnntti  mtrwt  divide* 


maaiaa  dukIs,  the  k>«cr  the  in 
Bferinr  •bKoH.  u  that  ii  Mpplin 

niDTlndi 
veofih< 

ucku  a  litlk  lowtr  thui  Ihal  of 

windtnand  the  outer  lidiioflhcc 

lorad. 

>r>tnoid>l   &-]n.     Hm  it  enla 

I  the  «)p 

i<i>>»an>iul«iri». 

nuolmo 

Tl»  nnior  root  riM  from  *  nuclei; 

fcor  of  the  rounh  «mticlr,  ..  we 

I  a.  by_  a 

Ic  externa]  lo  tbe  motor  one.  jiad  BLiso.  by  a  Ipinal  or  def 
t,  Id  the  inbflintii  Hativm  RDlandi  ai  luv  ai  thr 
bI  htit  (wr  ^.  3).  ^c  npcrficial  oiipn  of  thcfilih 


lowH-jiK  joint  ID  uippjy  tbe  jjaroiid  gtand.  Ih 
•ids  ot  the  eir,  and  the  ode  of  ibe  Katp.    At  iii  I 

the  foranwd  ovale,  and  alio  receivra  a  onninuii 
nerve  to  the  internal  pterytroid  inusrk. 

on  the  lurfaee  of  the  brain  iiiat  below  (he  pont 
middle  line  (trr  H-  !]■  •oon  alter  vhrch  it  piem 

Entering  the  orbit  through  Ehia.  it  quicldy  iup( 

Tbe  innl*  or  faciei  Ktrtt  bepra  in  ■  nucleui  ■ 

The  fibrr*  of  the  facial  loop  round  the  nucleua  i 
then  etnern  in  the  trianfvlar  interval  between  t 
and  cerebcUain,  doae  to  tbe  eighth  nerve,  and 
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intermedia  betireeni  (see  fig.  i).  Entering  the  interna!  auditory 
meatus  with  these  structures  the  facial  nerve  wooa  passes  into  a 
canal  in  the  petrous  bone  known  as  the  aqiieductus  FaUopii,  and  in 

this  it  makes  a  sudden 
bend  and  forms  the 
tentculaU  gan^um, 
from  which  Uie  freoi 
superficial  •  f^rosal 
branch  to  Meckel's 
ganglion  is  given  off. 
The  canal  ends  at  the 
stylo-mastoid  fora- 
men on  the  base  of 
the  skull,  and  here  the 
nerve  enters  the  par- 
otid gland,  in  which  it 
forms  a  plexus  called 
thitpes  anserinus. 
From  this,  branches 
pass  to  all  the  muscles 
of  the  face  except 
those  of  mastication. 
In  the  aqueduct  the 
pars  intermedia  jmns 
the  seventh,  and,  be- 
yond the  geniculate 
ganglion,  leaves  it  as 
the  thorda  tympani, 
which  runs  through 
the  tympanum  (see 
Eak)  to  join  the  lin- 

gual  branch  of  the 
fth.  It  b  prob- 
able that  the  pars 
intermedia,  geni* 
culate  ganglion 
and  choraa  tym- 
pani,  represent 
the  sensory  root 
of  the  facial 
nerve.  Just  out- 
side  the  stylo- 
mastoid foramen 


upper  of  these  b  the  eangKcn  eftktnel,  and  the  bwer  the  gani 
of  the  tnmk  (see  fil^  4).  From  the  former  the  aiirMiilaf  brume 
AmoUTs  Herv$  (see  Ear)  comes  off,  while  from  the  latter  are  given 
off  the  pkaryngwl  bnnckes  to  the  pharyngeal  plexus  (fig.  4,  Ph.) 
and  the  superior  laryngeal  hranck  which  u  the  sensory  nerve  of  the 
larynx  (fig.  4,  S.L.).  Between  the  two  ganglia  the  accessory  part  of 
the  eleve^  nerve  joins  the  tenth,  and  it  is  from  this  communicatioo 
that  the  motor  twigs  to  the  pharynx,  larynx,  alimentary  and  re- 
spiratory tracts  are  derived,  as  well  as  the  inhibitory  fibres  of  the 
heart.  In  the  neck  the  vagus  accorajMinies  the  carotid  artery  and 
internal  jugular  vein,  and  here  it  gives  off  superior  and  inferior 
caixiiac  branches.  The  left  inferior  cardiac  branch  passes  to  the 
superficial,  while  the  three  others  go  to  the  deep  cardiac  picaais. 
The  nerve  now  enters  the  thorax,  passing  between  the  subclavian 
artery  and  vein.  On  the  right  side  its  recurrent  laryngeal  branch 
loops  under  the  subdavian  artery  (fig.  4,  R.),  and  runs  up  to  supply 
all  the  muscles  of  the  k^rynx  except  one  (see  Rbspiratoiy  System). 
In  the  thorax  the  left  vagus  passes  in  front  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
under  which  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  loops,  knd  on  both  sides  a 
thoracic  cardiac  branch  is  given  to  the  deep  cardiac  (dcxus.  Both 
vagi  pass  behind  the  root  oitheir  own  lung,  smd  break  up  to  form  the 
posterior  pulmonary  plexus  after  giving  off  some  branches  for  the 
much  smaller  ar^ertor  pulmonary  plexus;  they  then  reach  the 
oesophagus,  where  they  ^ain  break  up  into  an  oesopkagsal  pious 
or  plexus  gulae.  As  the  diaphragm  b  approached  the  two  nerves 
become  distinct  again,  but  the  left  one  now  lies  in  front  and  the 
right  behind  the  food  tube,  so  that,  when  the  tttomadi  b  reached, 
the  left  vagus  supplies  the  front  of  the  organ  and  communicates  with 
the  kepatie  plexus,  while  the  right  goes  to  the  back  and  commumcatcs 
with  the  coetiaCt  splenic  and  renal  plexuses. 

The  devetdk  or  spinal  accessory  nerve  is  entirely  motor,  and  ooo- 
aists  of  a  spisial  and  an  accessory  part.    The  former  rises  bom  the 
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off  the  posterior 
Fig.  2. — Diagram  of  the  Central  Connexions  auricular   branch 
of  the  (Jptic  Nerve  and  Optic  Tract.        to  the  occipitalb 

and  posterior 
auricular  muscles,  as  well  as  a  branch  of  supply  to  the  stylo- 
hyoid and  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscles. 

The  eighth  or  auditory  nerve  b  in  two  bundles,  c0cMesr  and 
vestibular.  The  former  comes  from  the  cochlear  nuclei  which  lie 
deep  to  the  acoustic  tubercle  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
(see  fig.  3),  while  the  latter  rises  from  the  dorsal  nucleus,  nucleus 
of  Dciters  and  the  nucleus  of  the  descending  root,  which  are 
more  deeply  placed.  The  nucleus  ef  Deiters  is  connected  with 
the  cerebellum,  and  is  concerned  in  maintaining  the  equilibrium 
(tf.v.)  of  the  body,  while,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  article  Brain, 
the  cochlear  nuclei  are  connected  with  the  inferior  quadri« 
geminal  body  by  the  lateral  fiUct  as  well  as  with  the  internal 

Eeniculate  body,  while  this  body  again  b  ooimected  with  the 
igher  auditory  centre  in  the  grey  cortex  of  the  temporo- 
spnenoidal  lobe  by  the  auditory  radiations.    The  vestibular  ^os%^ 
root  passes  in  front  of  the  restiform  body  (see  fig.  x),  and  the  ^'^^ 
cochlear  behind  that  body.    Together  they  enter  the  intenuil 
auditory  meatus,  and,  at  the.  end  of  it,  pierce  the  lamina 
cribrosa.  the  vestibular  nerve  supplying  the  utricle  and  superior  viftcus 
and  external  semicircular  canals,  the  cochlear  nerve  the  posterior 
canal,  the  saccule  and  the  cochlea  (see  Ear). 

The  ninth  or  glossopharyngeal  nerve  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
sensory,  and  its  deep  termination  in  the  brain  is  the  solitary 
bundle  (sec  fig.  3 ;  and  Brain,  fie.  4).  It  appears  on  the  surface 
between  the  olive  and  restiform  body  (see  hg.  i),  and  leaves  the 


skull  through  the  posterior  lacerated  foramen ;  as  it  does  so  two 
ganglia,  the  jugular  and  petrous,  are  formed  on  it,  after  which 
It  runs  downward  and  forward,  between  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal carotid  arteries,  and  eventually  reaches  the  back  of  the 
tongue  (see  Tongue).  On  its  way  it  supplies  the  tympanum, 
the  stylopharyngeus  muscle,  though  there  is  grave  doubt  as  to 
whether  these  fibres  are  not  really  derived  from  the  facial  nerve, 
contributions  to  the  pharyi^eal  plexus,  the  tonsil  and  part  01 
the  epiglottis. 

The  tenth  nerve  or  vagus  has  sensory  and  motor  fibres;^  the 
former  go  to  the  solitary  bundle  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the 
last  nerve  (see  fig.  3),  while  the  latter  come  from  the  dorsal  nucleus  and 
nucleus  ambiguus,  both  of  which  are  found  deep  to  the  lower  half 
of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  nerve  appears  on  the  surface  between 
the  olive  and  restiform  body  and  just  below  the  ninth  (see  fig.  i). 
ft  leaves  the  skull  through  the  posterior  lacerated  foramen,  ana, 
like  the  glossopharyngeal,  has  two  ganglia  developed  on  it;  the 
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Fig.  3. — Deep  Origins  of  Cranial  Nerves  from  the  Fourth  Ventride. 

anterior  horn  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  as  low  as  the 
fifth  cervical  nerve.  Its  hbres  come  to  the  surface  mid-way  betwetn 
the  anterior  and  posterior  nerve-roots,  and  run  up  through  the 
foramen  magnum  to  join  the  accessory  part,  the  deep  origin  of 
which  is  the  lower  part  of  the  nucleus  ambiguus.  The  accessory 
part,  as  has  been  noticed,  joins  the  vagus,  while  the  spinal  part 
pierces  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  and  runs  obliqudy  aovnward 
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Ibe  loop  belwe 

ind  vhidk  it  Lainie.  and 
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,™  „  — - — „ iRital  irteiy  it  five* 

kypo^Mti  bnncK  which  derivn  iu  umtb  fivr 
on  with  thr  fint  cerviaL  aIfcvI) 
loop  with  the  » 

.rd  OTvicil  KfVei,*- ,__  .-- 

...  "ny  ol  iHt  dcpiewir  nuKlei  of  the  hynil  be 

luyoK  are  KlppUed^     FArtber  forward  epecial  hnnchea  ar 
""  '"  the  thyro-hyoid  and  Benio-hywl  muic1ei.ancl  tt-- 

ndeu  hypociow,  are  derived  Trrim  the  bnt  and  h 

loop,  Ihua  kaving  all  the  true  nuiclei  of  the ■ 

by  the  medullary  pan  of  the 


It.SptKAL. 

L  are  thou  which  arise  from  each  aide  of  the 

diutibuted  lo  Ihe  Irunk  and  timba,  (bough 

ipply  the  lower  -  .>     >      >       i 


IpinaL  ctml  aj         .  .         . 

some  of  the  upper  onea  lupply  the  lower  patti  of  Ihe  head  ana 
lace.    Ai  ia  ihown  in  the  aitide  Neevous  Ststek.  Ihe  division 

than  of  any  toil  idenlilic  diSaence.  There  Bic  genen^ 
thirty^ne  pain  ol  Ihcvc  nerves,  which  are  subdivided  according 
lo  the  part  of  the  vertebnl  column  Ihrough  which  Ihey  past  out; 
Ihus  there  are  eight  cervical  (abbreviated  C),  twdve  (bDracic 
(Th.)— formerly  cafled  dorsal,— five  lumb»r  (L.),  five  sacral  (S.) 
andonecoccygail(Coc).  Aslhe thondcnetveiace the timplst 
and  most  generalized  in  their  ttrangenient,  a  tyiucal  one  of  these, 
say  the  fourth  01  fifth,  will  be  first  dacribiEd. 

■1  attached  lo  the  ipinal  coed  by  two  cools,  of  which 
On  ihe  donal  mot  i>  a  fuiilonn  gangUiHi  whidi  lies  in 
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(meaial)  branch  thfough  which  the  slcifi  and  mutdet  of  the  bock  are 
Mipplied. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  thoracic  nerves  are 
ahnost  completely  segmental  in  their  distribution,  in  other  words. 


Ftm  A.  M.  Fktflnoo,  b  CmuJngham'i  ra<J^^f4— wje 

Fig.  6.— ^The  Distribution  of  Cutaneous  Nerves  on  the  front  of 
the  Trunk.  On  one  side  the  distribution  of  the  several  nerves  is 
represented,  the  letters  indicating  their  nomendatura 

I  ntercostohumeral. 
Internal  cutaneous. 
Cutaneous  branch  of  mus- 

culo-spiral  nerve. 
External  cutaneous  nerve, 
w.v^   Gentto-cniral  nerve. 
M.  C^'*'i  M  iddle  cutaneous  nerve. 
/.  Oi    Branch  of  internal  cutane- 
ous nerve. 
Branches  of  pudic  nerve. 
Branches  of  small  sciatic 
nerve. 


S.C, 

s.a. 

Act, 

a, 

T,   2- 

I.H, 

Ore, 


Groat  auricular  nerve. 
Superikial  cervical  nerve. 
Supraclavicular  nerves. 
Acromial. 
Clavicular. 
StemaL 
-la.  Lateral  and  anterior 
branchesof  thoracic  nerves. 
Ilio-hypogastric  nerve. 
Ilto-inguinal  nerve. 
Cutaneous  branch  of  cir- 
cumflex nerve,    [nerve. ' 
L.I.C,  Lesser  internal  cutaneous 


LH, 
J.C, 
M.S, 

E.C, 
C.C, 


P. 

w.Ow, 


each  supplies  a  slice  of  the  body,  but  in  the  other  regions  this  „ 
mental  character  is  masked  by  the  development  of  the  branchial 
skeleton  and  the  limbs.  In  the  cervical  region  the  first  cervical  or 
subouipital  nerve  comes  out  between  the  occiput  and  atlas  and  does 
not  always  have  a  posterior  root.   When  it  has  not.  it  obviously  can 


supply  no  skin.  lu  anterior  primary  division  joins  those  of  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  cervical  nerves  to  form  the  eenieal  plexus, 
from  which  the  skin  of  the  ode  of  the  neck  and  lower  part  of  the 
head  and  face  are  supplied  by  means  of  the  tmaU  eeapilal,  peat 
aurictdar,  tuperficial  cervical,  suprasternal,  supraclavicmlar  and  supra' 
acromial  nerves  (see  fig.  7),  as  %rell  as  those  muscles  of  the  neck 
which  are  not  suoplied  by  the  cranial  nerves.  The  phrenic  nerve, 
which  comes  chieny  from  the  fourth  cervical,  deserves  aptdaA  notice 
because  it  runs  down,  through  the  thorax,  to  supply  the  greater  pan 
of  the  diaphragnL  The  explanation  of  this  long  course  (see  Du- 
PHRAGU)  IS  that  the  diaphragm  is  formed  in  the  neck  region  of  the 
embryo.  The  posterior  pMimary  division  of  the  second  cervical  nerve 
is  very  lai^,  and  its  inner  (mesial)  branch  b  called  the  great  occipital 
and  supplies  most  of  the  back  of  the  scalp  (fig.  7).  The  fifth,  suth, 
seventh  and  eighth  anterior  primary  divisions  01  the  cervical  nerves 
as  well  as  a  large  part  of  that  of  the  first  thoracic  are  prolonged  into 
the  arm.  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  armpit  communkate 
with  one  another  to  form  the  brachial  plexus.  As  a  general  bw 
underlies  the  composition  of  the  limb  plexuses  it  will  be  worth  while 
to  Btudv  the  structure  and  distribution  of  this  one  with  some  little 
care.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  8)  that 
each  component  nerve  with  the  exception  of  the  first  thoracic 
divides  into  an  anterior  (ventral)  and  a  (Mstcrior  (dorsal)  division 
which  are  best  spoken  of  as  secondary  divisions  in  order  to  prevent 
SLny^  confusion  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  primary 'divisions 
whkh  all  the  spinal  nerves  under^.  In  the  diagram  the  anterior 
secondary  divisions  are  white,  while  the  posterior  are  shaded.  It 
has  been  suggested  by  A.  M.  Paterson  that  the  posterior  secondary 
branches  correspond  with  the  lateral  branches  of  the  thoracic  nerves 
already  mentioned,  but  there  are  still  certain  diflkulties  to  be 
explained  before  altogether  accepting  this.  Later  on  in  the  plexus 
three  cords  are  formed  of  which  the  posterior  is  altogether  roaule  up 
of  the  posterior  secondary  divisions,  while  the  anterior  secondary 
divtsbns  of  the  fifth,  sudh  and  seventh  cervical  nerves  form  tbs 
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Fig.  9. — Plan  of  the  Lumbar  and  Saoal  Plexuses. 

external  cord,  and  those  of  the  eighth  cervical  and  first  thoracic 
the  iitner.  As  a  general  rule  the  nerves  which  rise  from  the  ventral 
secondary  divisions  of  the  limb  plexuses  run  only  to  that  surface  of 
the  limb  which  was  ventral  in  the  embryo,  while  the  donal  secondary 
divisions  are  confined  to  the  ori^nal  dorsal  area,  but,  in  order  to 
at>ply  this  to  the  human  adult,  tt  outst  be  reaUnd  thiat  the  limbs 
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that  Tach  muKle  ii  luppLird  by  fibres  derived  In^m  more  than  c 
apiiia]  nerve;  Eh»t  of  cnine,  ia  made  poHJble  by  the  rediitribuli 
oT  fibin  in  the  pleauKa.  Momver,  the  muKular  lupply  don  i 
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uatomy  lea^booka.  The  outer  cord  of  the  pleuu  givei  oil  ihe 
aUnaTaMrnvr  Ikmtic  aew  (C.  s.  6.  7)  to  Ihc  pecloratu  inai«. 
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the  other  anlerior  letondary  diviaoiia  at  the  lumbar  pleim  m 
the  obturator  (aw  fig.  8).  The  eiluralar  Btri  JL.  1,  3.  4)  tupplie. 
the  adductor  prmp  of  muscles  on  Ihe  inner  SHk  of  Ihe  Ibijh  u 

branch  on  the  inner  lide  of  the'  Ihigb.  The  poHerior  Kcondary 
bianchci  of  the  plexus  art  the  genilo-cniral.  Ihe  eilenul  cutancou* 
and  Ihe  anlerioe  crural.    The  seniiotniral  nerve  (L.  1.  J)  .s  partly 

anteriat  (walral)  and  pi    '  "  ---  '-" "      '"   — '-   — 
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W.' Later 


[hofthiid 


I  menbtei  Ibe  bracbiil  pleiui  in  that  tbe  toweit  nen 
intributea  no  donai  iccondary  dividon. 

-  -  :  pleiu  run  into  ok  hnge  nervi 
-  Ilw  back  of  Ibe  Ihlgb  and.  beloi 
lUmai  aikd  intrtnaJ  pfpiiuaj  ntnt, 
•n.«»  I.....  .h.if  fint  lonnatio 

.  .  (he  handle  < 
ly  bound  tofether  t^  iooae  connecti^ 
Ik  nerve-    When  Ih^  are  Kparaled  i 


ctoflbe 

^U" , 

in  ihc  plenifl.  and  may  alwayi  be  ieparal 
a  fcalpel,  lince  they  are  only  bound  toe 
tiametoforinthegfeat    -■--'    -  -        " 


of  potteiior  (dorsal)  accondary  divUioni  (lee  fig-  <, 
from  the  lounh  and  iilih  lumbar  and  Bnt  and  ten 
irhile  Ibe  intenul  popliteal  it  formed  by  Ibe  i 
Kcnndary  diviiioni  of  Ibe  founb  and  RTth  lumbar 
and  thiid  Bcial  ncrvei.  The  alanai  fefllaal  i 
than  head  of  (be  bkHni  [emotii  bee  Mukulai  S 
bebw  the  knee  dividea  inia  anterior  tibial  and  n 
bntKhea,  vMch  both  auoply  tbe  donAl  auttice  of 
Tbe  aiiUriat  MMol  now  i>  chiefly  musular,  innen 

Im  foot,  thocigh  it  givea  ore 


IS?  [U  Ls'^rj" a^iTthe  infi'S^uteai 
(Ui.  S.  1.  »)  to  the  muiclei  of  the  buttocU 


donai  and  partly  ventn]  in   iti 
-  thigh.     The  ^ii  new  (S.i. 


incnU  Wamktl  Com 
anm  (Me  Ntavou 
ihiid  or  third  and  (oi 
■ym  pathetic   fyKer 


r™kL^o«V,£i''toi 

brant\a  (S,3,  4)  tuppty  (he  eitemaj  iphiiicleF,  levatar  ani  and 
'^'rtirMnKiKOtMj  new  (S.4.  J,  C0C.1)  rum  down  on  e«:b  ^de 
liteial  nerve  of  the  tiU  of  lower  mammait.  (F.  C.  P.) 

HBBVI,  ■  cout  lawn  of  Liguria,  Italy,  in  Ihe  ptovince  ol  CcDoa, 
Icon)  which  it  i)  >|  m.  S.E.  by  nil  (alu  iJtcttic  uunway).  Si  fl. 
above  ica-levd.  Pop.  (1501)  34*0  (town);  6J17  (commune). 
Il  is  much  frequented  ai  a  winler  looit.  II  is  surrounded  wilb 
gn)Vcto[oliv(s,OTing(sand  lemons,  and  its  villas  luve  bcaulilul 
gtrdei*  It  is  moisler  and  leu  dusty  Ihan  (he  wealein  Rivien, 
and  Iiopedilly  in  favour  with  those  who  tuflti  from  lung 
compUinU.  At  Quano,  i\  m.  N.W.,  1000  Gaiibaldiaut  (1  tniUcJ 
cnbaiked  for  Marula  in  i86a 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM.  The  nervous  (ytlem  fonni  an  eilrcrady 
compliated  id  of  links  between  different  pans  of  the  body, 
and  is  divided  into  (A)  Ihe  cmtnl  nervous  lysiem,  composed  of 
(i)  the  brain,  ud  (i)  qiinal  cord;  (B)  the  periphcnl  Dervou 
system,  consist  i  tig  o(  (1)  the  cranial  ncrvo,  (1)  the  spinal  nerves. 
(3I  thcvariouasenseoTgans.  such  as  the  eye.  eu,  olfactory  OTfan. 
lute  oigatl  and  lulile  oifaoa,  and  (4)  the  tnolot  end  plals; 
(C)  the  lyrapalhelic  tyslem.  Tbe  anatomy  and  phyiiolocy  of 
many  of  these  parts  are  Heated  in  Kptrale  anidc:i  (see  Biaix, 
SnKAL  Couj.  Nkive.  Eyi,  Ea«,  Oljacto«y  Okcah,  Ttsii, 
ToDCH,  Muscle  ako  Nikvi,  SvuTATHrric  Nervous  Svxna). 
Tbe  object  here  b  to  deal  with  anaiomical  points  *bidi  an 
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W  the  vtwlc  lyitem,  or  loT  mUcb  ■  dice  doea  not  I  .»■  I"™""  o''*iwl«  (Sf.  s,  B)  u*  luj.  jaoii^  to  bt  •»«  by 
jtlv  OCTui  ebmhae.  ""  "'«^,*1*'  ™  •"  t™"  "™"  "•'^  "P.?'  •  ""no  o(  comojnc 


eoDvauemly  occui  ebewhtre. 

HiSTOLOCT  or  THl  Nnvoos  STiTm. 
Thivc  laodt  of  lisHc  mrc  found 
/trri,  aiPK  ccJIl.  mod 


nu  bodies  mule  up  of 
.iiHje  fHther  TT*a:nblifi| 


eaJut aon-EneduUated,  but,  1 

■ oraiBiof.ii 

dlher  uked  or 


■re,  Ibey  CDaiat  at  the  loag  procc 
aon-iDeilullucd  mm  ihu  pmceis 

■  ^iH  dlkd  tSe  pnniuBi  11 

_     !  oUltd  myelin,  uid  •»  i 
uflcn  oied  uucod  of  "  medullaled  "  (01 
^^        Ouuide  Ihii  whit*  r 

Uf^B     At  RfuUr  icKivili 

by  hnie  Hibiuoce  wniui  bmii^  ut 
Unt  nkrau,  and  thoe  btalo  an 
udti  e/  Auntr.  Tbey  do  luH.  bowt 
tbe  axil  nlioder.  la  a  larfffr  nerve,  11 
median,  Ibe  nerve  fibtEi  an  collecled 
rHnUvT  bundici  caJkd  fmnkali,  endoied  in  a  1 
*™^  tinue  ihealli,  Ihe  en-tvariKiM,  — '' 
Irom  it  by  a  lymph  ipace-    Fri 


.'.     The  varioui  bundle* 

dUtinct,  but  biEak  up  and  re- 

Ivn.  n  tkat  foUowiiu  tbem  Dp 

wiin  IDC  Kupet  u  1  diibcult  and  Kdloui "- 

ud  are  c^Ien  levenl  feet  in  Lenstb, 

NlKVI  CTl.1-4  are  unipoUr,  bipolar . 

■ive  off  an  a»)n  or  ana  cylinder  procea^  Ihi^ 
Dovever,  ioon  divides  in  a  T-ahaped  manner,  ana 
oil  tbeee  cetU  vere  ariEinally  bipalar,  Ihouoli  (be 
all  I1U  (town  away  froRi  Iti  two  aioni  (or.  aa 
tbey  are  often  re^rded,  aeon  and  dendrite), 
ieavinf  a  Balk  ioinuiE  it  to  them  at  ri^ ht  anglea. 
Bifatv  (tUi  are  fouru  ai  an  embryonic  itage  of 
ULipojar,  thoiieb  In  fiah  thev  periist  in  the  ipinal 
ffatwIiA  thmaiahout  llfe^  They  are  alao  ionie- 
M  a^^npatbetic  EincUa-    Mniti- 

._.    -.-     ^L.     L_.- jj    ^f^^     fj^ 


Bm»  found 

an  beat  Hiidiedln  the  anterior  bonu  of  the 
matteroClhelalter.wbetelheyarenearly   ' 
a.  lo  (he  naked  eye  Cw  fig.  a}.    01  their 
,wpMea  only  one  ia  an  axon»  and  it  becoma 
lal  cylinder  of  a  molor  ifdnat  nerve.    The 
Frcqr  '"°"  £biti  are  called  dendrilet,  and  bmk  up 
ika^*  [•»'•  *'«»"  ti™J^  •?«.«'  "hich  iumiijnd. 
but,  it  i>  cenerally  bel 
la  with,  neichbonriog  celli  or  theli 


fibniare 

Wi"ie  bcL 

generally  believed, 

Bbtila,  and  it  ia  (hauiht 

5'ai"idii 


... .»,  ia  called.     The  eel  la  ol 

oebdlum  •bow  a  paniculaily  rich  arboriiation  of 
UK,  Be-  7)p   N^ve  ceila  have  generally  a  Large  dear 

La  la  the  delicate  connective  time  whk:h  nipponi 


tvatem-  One  pan  of  it.  wbkh  line*  Ibe  central  canal  of  the  cord 
vd  ivDtfidea  of  tbe  brain,  ia  focmed  of  columnar  cella,  and  ta 
caned  itndjma.  whDe  Ibe  ren  lOBiina  of  nnan  celU  with  numeroui 
troKHH  wbkh  tomeliDiea  branch  and  aomelimea  do  not,  Theae 
ibn*  intHtatt  with  om  another  to  fom  a  dchcau  feil-wotk  which 

ol  the  bnin  (lee  BaAW.  ^  7  and  i;),  ihou'lh  elaewbere  it  ia  inter- 

NtiTB  EHDDioi.— Senaoty  d 
Ibrillac  or  by  varioua  tactile  oijai 
Gbrila.  of  wluch  it  haa  been  aboi 


rvea  end  fay  btvakmE  up  into 

]  Ihal  the  aiona  or  nerve  fibiei 
einihriial  cella  of  the  mucoui 


atintt  «f  myelin  and  end  in  om 
I.  %dMki<rfXn>iui(f>(.i. 
a.  ._>_  ...kLj,  the  iKrve  ' 

bealhof.ne 

adintbT^ 


of  the  Human  Spinal  Cord, 
bodiei  are  found  In  tbe  palm  and  ii^,  in  the  meaentery,  tba  teaitil 

1.  TaOiU  carp^iclti  oj  Ucunur  tnJ  Wapur  (fit.  3,  O  are  oval 
bodief  found  in  certain  of  the  akin  papillae  and  muccnii  membrane, 
eaptdally  of  very  tentitive  parti  like  the  hand  and  foot,  lipa.  (ongne 
arid  nipple.  Tbey  at«  oval  and  made  of  a  connective  tisaue  capcule 
from  whicb  lepu  enter  the  Inlerior.  The  nerve  fibre  lenenlly 
rakei  •  tpiral  courae  Ihrouirh  them,  loaea  iia  myelin  ibeath.  and 
rnda  by  bTeAking  up  into  ite  nbtila.  wluch  evenlually  become  hulboui. 

.    ^....j.  -„p^iu,  of  Craiidry  are  fo"--'  --  -■■-    '  -    "  ------ 


Fic  3  — Tactde  CorpuKlei.  A  End  bulb  (Krauae)    B  CorpHide 
oTpM^nt   C  ConMadecrCMeuiner     (B  C  after  R^nvier ) 

larElih  cell),  between  wblch  the  nerve  fibre  endi  in  tbe  ao-called 

J.  iiaJEai'i  ndiaii  ate  flallened  oval  bodiea  with  a  thick  crat- 
DcctivB  tiaaue  capaule,  ia  which  ,tbe  nerve  hbre  dindea  into  many 
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branches  which  have  a  varicoie  appearance,  form  a  rich  plexus,  and 
end  in  knobs.  These  organs  are  found  between  the  true  sldn  and 
subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  fingers. 

6.  Ortans  of  Colgi  are  found  in  tendons.  Nerve  fibres  penetrate 
the  tendon  bundles  and  divide  in  a  tree-like  manner  to  end  in  little 
disks  and  varicosities. 

7.  Neuro-muscular  spindUs  are  small  fusiform  bundles  of  em- 
bryonic muscle  fibres  among  which  the  nerve  fibres  end  by  en- 
circling them  and  forming  flattened  dbks.  These  are  sensory  endings, 
and  must  not  be  confused  with  the  motor  end  i^tes.  They  are 
JTound  in  most  of  the  striped  muscles  of  the  body. 

Motor  nerves  end  in  striped  muscle  by  motor  end  plates.  These 
are  formed  by  a  nerve  fibre  approaching  a  muscle  fibre  and  suddenly 
losing  its  myelin  sheath  whue  its  neurilemma  becomes  continuous 
with  the  sarcolemma  of  the  muscle  fibre.  The  axis  cylinder  divides, 
and  its  ramifications  are  surrounded  by  a  disk  of  granular  matter 
containing  many  clear  nuclei.  In  very  long  muscle  fibres  more 
than  one  of  these  end  plates  are  sometimes  found.  Jnooluniary 
motor  endings  are  usually  found  in  ^mpathetic  nerves  going;  to 
unstriped  muscle.  The  nbres  form  minute  plexuses,  at  the  points 
of  union  of  which  small  triangular  gang^lion  cells  are  found.  After 
thb  the  separate  fibrils  of  the  nerve  divide,  and  each  ends  opposite 
the  nucleus  of  an  unstriped  muscle  cell. 

Thb  Sympathetic  Systbu 
This  system  is  made  up  of  two  gangliated  cords  running  down  one 
on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column  and  ending  below  in  the  median 


vertebrae.  In  addition  to  these  cords  there  are  numerous  ganglia 
and  plexuses  through  which  the  sympathetic  nerves  pass  on  their 
way  to  or  from  the  viscera  and  blood-vessels. 

A  typical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  chain  is  connected  with  its 
corresponding  spinal  nerve  by  two  branches  called  rami  commumi- 

cantes,  one  of  which  b ^^ 

grey  and  the  other  white 
(see  fig.  4).  The  white 
consbts  of  medulUt«l 
fibres  belonging  to  the 
central  nervous  system, 
and  these  are  splanchnic 
afferent  or  centripetal, 
and  efferent  or  centri- 
fugal. The  efferent  fibres 
lie  in  the  anterior  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  and, 
like  all  the  fibres  there, 
are  either  motor  or  sccre- 
tory.  They  are  the 
motor  paths  for  the 
unstriped  muscle  of  the 
vessels  and  viscera,  and 
the  secretory  paths  for 
the  celb  of  the  viscera. 
In  the  course  of  each 
fibre^  from  the  nerve  cell 

in  the  spinal  cord, 

of .  which    it   b   an 

axon,  to  the  vessel 

or  viscus  it  supplies, 

there   b   always    a 

break   where    it 

arborizes    round    a 

ganglbn    cell,    and 

thb  may  be  in   its 

own  ganglion  of  the 

sympathetic    chain, 

in    a    neighbouring 

ganglion   above    or 

below,  or  in  one  of 

the  so<alled  col- 
lateral ganglia  in- 
terposed   between 

the  sympathetic 

chain  and  the  vis- 
cera.     In    addition 

to  these  there  are  a 

certain    number   of 

vaso-dilator   and 

viscero- inhibitory  __  _ 


Fig.  ^. — ^The    Distribution  of  the  Sym- 
pathetic GangUated  Cord  in  the  Neck. 


connexions  from 


nexions  and  branches. 


sensory  nerves 
the     viscera, 
have   no   cell 
nexions    until 


from 

and 

con- 

they 


Plex, 
G.Ph,. 
E.C, 
Sya, 


^unncAion.  irom  j^       Internal  caiotid  artery. 

Sl5JKS\h?^«   G.PA.    GI<iso.phaiyngeaL^ 
iierve  to  the  viscera,   y         y^^  »- 

The    splanchnic  £•"•       H*Slr^i««»ai 

afferent    or   ccntri-  ^^  _  -  VflSf™«.  r,^-i,^\  .u^v^ 

peul  fibn»  «.  .he  giJi'-  ^^A^j^'^LSr''  ""^ 

Gloaso-pharyngeal  nerve. 

To  external  carotid  artery. 

Middle  cervical  ganglionxtmacxsor 

mm.»^u  *i.A   m^s^^t  andbraiichesL 

2naV^  «n  ttS!^  C.s,  6.  Fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves, 
ganglia  on  the  pos-  j  J^^    j^^^,  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

A.Vt     Ansa  Vicussenii. 

Sy.3t     Inferior    cervical    ganglion,    ooo- 

nexions  and  branches. 
C.7,  8,  Seventh  and  eighth  cervical  nervca, 
Vcrf,     Vertebral    pleioia. 
Car,     Cardiac  braachea. 

conununicantes  are  remarkable  for  their  small  diameter,  aikd 
the  efferent  fibres,  at  all  evrnts,  are  only  found  in  two  regions, 
one  of  which  b  called  the  thoradco-Iumbar  stream  and  extends 
from  the  firet  or  secpnd  thoracic  to  the  second  or  third  lumbar 
nerve,  while  the  pelvic  stream  b  found  from  the  second  to  the 
fourth  sacral  nerves. 
The  grey  rami  communicantes  are  found  tn  connexion  with  ail 
-.^         e  u  f  -.w    r«      .>•..•         J  /-  *  .c   r^     -f  *-^  **»  spinal  nerves,  though  they  are  irregular  in  the  paths  by  whkh 

n  ^2?'  f*:rH^*^™*  ^  ^  Constitution  and  Connexions  of  the  Gajogfiated  they  reach  the  sympathetic  ganglia  from  the  cells  of  which  they 
Cord  of  the  Sympathetic.  The  gangliated  cord  is  indicated  onthenght,  .p/^.  their  fibres  are  mainly  non-medulUted,  and  pass  into 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  arising  from  the  ganglion  ceUs.  On  both  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  and  abo  into  tlie  antmor  and 
thelcft tberootsandtrunksof  spinal  nervw  are  shown,  with  the  airange-  posterior  primary  divbions  of  those  nerves.  In  thb  way  they 
roentofthcwhiteramuscommunicansaboveandofthegrayramusbetow.  ^ach  the  body  wall  and  limbs,  and  are  somatfe  vaao-motor. 

secretory  and  pilo-motor  fibres,  supplying  the  vesads,  glands 

/coccygeal  ganglion  U.  im^).    In  the  nock  the  cords  lie  in  front  of    and  hair  muscles  of  the  sldn  and  its  glands.    The  sympathetic 

the  anterior  tubercles  oi  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical    ganglia,  from  which  these  nerves  come,  contain  multipolar  nerve 

vertebrae,  in  the  thorax,  in  front  of  the  heads  of  the  ribs,  while    cells  with  one  axon  and  several  dendrites  as  welt  as  a  number  ol 

in  the  abdomen  they  lie  in  front  of  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the    meduUated  fibres  passing  through,  and  much  connective 


tenor  roots  of  'the 
spinal  nerves,  whkh 
they  do  by  travers- 
ing the  ganglbtcd 
ccMrd'  of  the  sym- 
pathetic The  fibres 
of    the  white  rami 
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Ao, 
Ka. 
5.1, 
X, 

5.3, 


Some  of  the  axons  of  these  cetb  pan  in  the  connectives  to  ganglia 
above  and  below,  while  others  pan  with  the  splanchnic  etterent 
nerves  to  the  viscera. 

The  above  sketch  will  give  the  general  scheme  of  the  sympathetic 
system,  but  its  exact  topographical  details  in  man  must  be  sought 
in  the  modem  text-books  such  as  those  of  Gray,  Quain  or  Cunning- 
bam.  Here  only  the  larger  and  more  important  details  can  be 
given.  In  the  gangliated  chain  there  b  a  ganglion  corresponding 
to  nearly  each  spinal  nerve,  except  in  the  neclc.  where  only  tnice  are 
found;  of  these  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  is  more  than  an  inch 
bog.  and  is  connectea  with  the  first  four  spinal  nerves  as  well  as 

Fram  A.  U-  Pttcfioa,  fa  Ctta- 
ainglMBi'*  r«i^5Ml  ^  Amakwi]h 

Fio.  6. — ^The  Arrange- 
ment of  the  Sympathetic 
Svstem  in  tbie  Thorax, 
Abdomen  and  Pelvis. 

r.i-ia.  L.i-^,  5.1-^,  Co, 
Antenor  primary 
divisions  01  spinal 
nerves,  connected 
to  the  gangliated 
cord  of  the  sym- 
pathetic by  rami 
communicantes, 
white  (double  lines) 
and  gray  (single 
lines). 

Oesophagus  and 
oesoiMiageal  {dexus. 

Aorta  and   aorta 
plexus. 

Vagus  nerve  joining 
oesophageal  plexus. 

Great     q)lanchnic 
nerve. 

Great     s|rfanchhb 
ganglion. 

Small     splanchnic 
nerve. 

5.3,  Least  splanchnic 
nerve. 

Co,  Coronary  artery 
and  pluus. 

Spl,  Splenic  artery  and 
plexus. 

Ht  HepatK  artery  and 
plexus. 

SL,    Semilunar  ganglk>n. 

Di,    Dbphragm. 

5./Z,  Suprarenal   capsule. 

JUt  Renal  artery  and 
pbxus. 

S.M,  Superior  mesenteric 
artery  and  pbxus. 

Sp,  Spermatic  artery 
and  plexus. 

/.if,  Inferior  mesenteric 
artery  and  plexus. 

Hy,  Hypogastric  nerves 
and  plexus. 

Ree,   Rectal  plexus. 

Ut,    Uterine  plexus. 

Ves,  Vesical  pbxus. 

V.V.V,  Visceral  branches 
from  sacral  nerves. 

srith  the  ttfaith.  tenth  and  twelfth  cranial  nerves  (see  fig.  5.  5y.i). 
Branches  of  distribution  pass  from  it  to  the  pharyngeal  plexus, 
the  heart  and  the  two  carotid  arteries.  Of  these  the  branch  accom- 
paoyiog  the  internal  carotid  artery  passes  to  the  carotid  and  cavern- 
ous plex&ses.  and  through  these  communicates  with  the  spheno- 
maxillary, mic  and  ciliary  ganglia,  while  the  branch  to  the  external 
carotid  communicates  with  the  submaxillary  ganglion.  The  middle 
cervical  gaiqilion  (fig.  5.  5y.2).  when  it  is  present,  gives  rami  com- 
municantes to  the  filth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves,  as  well  as  branches 
of  distribution  to  the  thyroid  body  and  heart. 

The  inferior  cervical  ^nglion  ^fig.  5.  Sy.^)  lies  behind  the  sub- 
clavian artery,  and.  besides  the  main  connective  cord,  has  a  loop 


(ansa  Vieussenii)  joining  it  to  the  mnldb  cervical  ganglion  in  front 
of  that  vessel.  It  communicates  snth  the  seventh  and  eighth  wpioaX 
nerves,  and  gives  branches  of  distribution  to  the  heart  and  to  the 
subcbvtan  artery  and  its  branches,  especially  the  vertebral.  The 
thoracic  part  of  the  sympathetk  cord  has  usually  ebven  gangib, 
which  receive  both  white  and  grey  rami  communicantes  from  the 
spinal  nerves  (fig.  6) :  of  the  former  the  upper  ones  run  up  in  the 
Chain  and  come  oflf  from  the  cervical  ganglia  as  already  described, 
whib  the  lower  ones  form  the  three  abdominal  robncnnics  whbh 
pan  through  the  dbphragm  (jMS.)  and  join  the  abdominal  plexuses. 

(fig.  6, 5.1)  comes  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth 


b,  and 'ends  in  the  semi-lunar  ganglion  of  the  solar  plexus 


The  greai  s^ncknte 
eanglb,  and  ends  in  tne  semi-iunar  gansi 
Tfig*  6,  SL),  The  small  splanchnic  (6g.  6,  5.a)  comes  from  the' ninth 
and  tenth,  or  tenth  and  eleventh  gangib,  and  ends  in  the  aortico- 
renal  ganglion  of  the  solar  plexus,  whUe  the  smallest  qilanchnb 
(6g.  6,  5.1)  comes  from  the  lut  thoracic  ganglion,  whether  it  be  the 
tenth  or  eleventh,  and  ends  in  the  renal  plestus. 

In  the  lumbar  region  the  ganglbted  cord  b  vei^  Irregular:  there 
may  be  four  or  more  gangib,  and  these  are  often  fused.  Grnr  rami 
communicantes  are  given  to  all  the  lumbar  spinal  nerves,  ana  white 
ones  are  received  from  the  first  twa  Most  of  the  branches  of  dis- 
tributbn  pass  to  the  aortb  plexus.  The  sacral  ganglbted  cord  runs 
down  just  internal  to  the  anterior  sacral  foramina;  it  usually  has 
four  small  gangib,  and  the  two  cords  end  by  joining  the  coccygeai 
i/Mffum  or  iOHffium  impar,  though  the  two-fourth  sacral  gangib  are 
united  by  transverse  interfunicular  commissures.  The  white  rami 
communicantes,  already  mentioned  as  the  pelvic  stream,  from  the 
second  to  the  fourth  sacral  ^inal  nerves,  do  not  enter  the  gangib 
but  pass  directly  to  the  pelvb  plexuses  (fig.  6,  V). 

SympalkeHe  PUxuus. — In  the  thorax  are  the  suptrfictai  and  deep 
caraiac  plexuses  and  the  coronary  plexuses;  the  former  receives  the 
left  superior  cervical  cardiac  of  the  vagus,  and  lies  in  the  concavity 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  The  deep  cardiac  plexus  b  brger,  and 
lies  in  front  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea;  it  receives  all  the 
other  cardbc  nerves,  and  communicates  with  the  anterior  pulmonaiy 
plexuses  of  the  vagus  (see  Nbkvbs:  Cranicl).  The  right  and  bit 
coronary  plexuses  accompany  the  coronary  arteries;  the  former 
communicates  with  both  the  cardiac  pkxuses,  the  btter  only  with 
the  deep  cardiac  plexus. 

In  the  abdomen  the  solar  plexus  b  by  far  the  most  important. 
It  lies  behind  the  stomach  and  surrounds  the  coelbc  axb;  m  it  are 
situated  the  semilunar,  aortbo-renal  and  superior  mesenteric 
gangib,  and  from  it  are  prolonged  subsidiary  plexuses  alon|(  the  main 
arteries,  so  that  dtapkragmatiCt  suprarenal,  renal,  spermahc,  codiac, 
superior  mesenterict  aortic  and  tnferior  mesenteric  plexuses,  are 
recognised.  The  hypogastric  plexus  b  the  continuation  downward 
of  the  aortb,  and  ues  just  below  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta  (see 
fig.  6,  Hy);  it  divides  into  two  branches,  whbh  accompany  the 
internal  iuac  arteries  and  are  joined  by  the  pelvb  stream  of  white 
rami  communicantes  from  the  sacral  spinal  nerves  and  some  twi^ 
from  the  fgngUa  of  the  sacral  sympathetb  to  form  the  pelvic 
plexuses.  Thrae  are  prolonged  to  the  viscera  along  the  branches  of 
the  internal  iliac  artery,  so  that  haemorrkoidal,  vesiral,  prostatic, 
vaginal  and  uterine  plexuses  are  found.  By  the  side  of  the  neck  of 
the  uterus  in  the  last-named  pbxus  several  small  gangib  are  seen. 
(For  the  literature  of  the  sympathetb  system,  sec  Quain's  Anatomy, 
London,  1895.) 

Embryology  of  Nervous  System 

The  development  of  the  brain,  vpinal  cord  and  organs  of  special 
sense  (eye,  ear.  tongue),  will  be  found  in  separate  artbles.  Here 
that  of  the  cranbl  and  spnal  nerves  and  the  svmpathetb  system  b 
dealt  with.  The  thoracic  sfunal  nerves  are  tne  most  typical,  and 
one  of  them  b  the  best  to  begin  with.  In  fig.  7,  A  the  ganglion  on 
the  dorsal  root  (DR)  b  seen  growing  out  from  the  neural  crest,  and 
the  cells  or  neurobbsts  of  which  it  b  composed  become  fusiform  and 
grow  in  two  directbns  as  the  ganglion  recedes  from  the  cord.  Those 
whbh  run  toward  the  q>inal  cord  are  the  axons,  while  those  growing 
into  the  mesoderm  are  probably  enbrged  dendrites.  The  ventral 
roots  {VR)  rise  as  the  axons  of  tne  larse  celb  in  the  ventral  horn  of 
the  grey  matter,  and  meet  the  fibres  01  the  dorsal  root  on  the  distal 
side  of  the  ganglbn  (fig.  7.  B).  As  the  two  roots  join  each  divides 
into  an  anterior  (ventral)  ana  a  posterior  (dorsal)  primary  divinon 
(fig.  7.  D).  the  btter  growing  into  the  dorsal  segment  of  its  muscb 
pbte  and  the  skin  of  the  back.  The  anterior  primaiv  division 
grows  till  it  reaches  the  cardinal  vein  and  dorsal  limit  of  tne  coebm, 
and  there  forks  into  a  somatb  branch  to  the  body  wall  (fig.  7,  C.  So), 
and  a  spbnchnb  or  visceral  branch  (fig.  7,  C,  Vi)  which  joins  the 
sympathetb  and  forms  the  white  ramus  communicans.  The  somatic 
branch  grows  round  the  body  wall  and  gives  off  btcral  and  anterior 
branches  (fig.  7,  E).  In  the  limb  rr^ons  the  anterior  primary 
divisions  of  the  nerves  divide  into  antenor  and  posterior  secondary 
divisions,  which  probably  correspond  to  the  anterior  and  bteral 
branches  of  the  thoracic  nerves  (fig.  7,  E  and  F).  These  unite  with 
neighbouring  nerves  to  form  plexuses,  and  divide  again,  but  the 
anterior  nerves  keep  to  the  ventral  side  of  the  limb  and  the  posterior 
to  the  doml. 

The  cranbl  nerves  are  developed  in  the  same  wayas  the  S|Mnal, 
so  far  as  concerns  the  facts  that  the  motor  fibres  are  the  axons 
of  cells  situated  in  the  basal  lamina  of  the  mesencephalon  and 
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the  fifth,  fwt  the  esphnation  given  for  this  difference  is  that  in 
these  hmer  forms  the  Gasserian  and  geniculate  ganglia  are  not 
distinct,  and  so  fibres  from  the  compound  ganglion  may  pass  into 
either  nerve.  These  splanchnic  sensory  components  of  the  cranial 
serves  evidently  correspond  to  the  branches  which  have  already 
been  mentioned  ks  the  splanchnic  afferent  fibres  of  the  sympathetic. 

The  Bjrstem  of  the  lateral  luu  or  acustuo-laleralis  tamponaU  b 
aometimcs  regarded  merely  as  a  subdivisbn  of  the  somatic  sensory. 
It  is  best  developed  in  the  fish,  and  may  be  divided  into  (>re*  and 
post-auditory,  and  auditory.  The  i»e-auditory  part  comprises  the 
pit  and  canal  end  organs  su)>plicd  by  the  seventh,  and  also  probable 
the  olfactory  or^n  supplied  by  the  first  nerve.  The  auditory 
apparatus,  suppbed  by  the  eiehth  nerve,  is,  according  to  modem 
opinion,  undoubtedly  a  part  01  thb  systenii  while  the  tenth  nerve 
sends  a  large  branch  along  the  lateral  line  supplying  the  special  end 
organs  of  the  post-auditory  part.  All  these  components  of  the 
lateral  line  past  to  the  tuberculum  acusticum  in  the  fourth  ventricle, 
as  well  as  to  the  cerebellum,  which  J.  B.  Johnston  {ZodL  Bull. 
1, 5,  p.  331,  Boston)  regards  as  a  derivative  of  the  rostral  (anterior) 
cod  of  Che  acusticum.  In  mammals  no  doubt  the  olfactory  and 
auditory  apparatus  and  nerves  have  the  same  morphological  signi> 
ficance  as  in  fishes,  but  the  seventh  does  not  supply  any  cutaneous 
sense  organs  en  the  head  or  face,  and  the  only  vestige  of  the  post- 
auditory  supply  of  the  tenth  nerve  to  the  lateral  line  is  the  small 
auricular  branch  of  the  vagus,  often  called  Arnold's  nerve. 

The  following  table,  slightly  modified  from  the  one  drawn  up  by 
j.  McMurrich.  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  oerre  components  in  the  Mammalia. 
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*  A  tract  of  the  brain. 

For  further  details  and  literature  of  the  nervous  system  see 
Quain's  Anatomy  (latest  editk>n);  R.  Wiedersheim's  Comp.  Anal,  of 
VertebraUs  (Lond.  1007) ;  Bronn's  Oassen  und  Ordnunifn  des  Thier- 
rdcks :  C.  S.  Minot's  Human  Embryology  (i  893) ;  McMurrich's  Deoelop- 
ment  of  (ho  Human  Body  (London,  1906).  For  the  theory  of  nerve 
components  see  Onira  Merritt,  J  own.  Anai.  and  Pkys.,  vol.  39, 
p.  190.  A  general  discussion  on  the  comparative  anatomy  and 
moqwology  ot  Umb  plexuses  will  be  found  in  Miss  C.  W.  Saberton's 
paper  on  the  "  Nerve  Plexuses  of  Troglodjrtcs  Niger  "  Studies  in 
Anaiomyt  University  of  Manchester,  vol.  iii.  (1906),  p.  165.  She 
refers  to  most  of  the  literature  on  the  subject,  but  tne  papers  of 
H.  Braus,  Jena  Zeiisckr.  v.  31  (1898),  p.  339  on  fisa,  of  M. 
Davidoff,  Uotpk.  Jahrb.  v.  5  (1870).  p.  450  on  the  pelvic  plexuses 
of  fish,  and  of  M.  FOrbringer,  Ge^enb.  Festsekr.  v.  3  (1897),  on 
the  ^no-oodpital  nerves  and  brachial  plexus  of  fish,  are  also  very 
important.  (F.  G.  P.) 

MBSFIBLD.  WILUAM  BDOI  (x835~x888),  British  architect, 
ooe  of  the  leaders  of  the  Gothic  revival  in  England,  was  bom 
in  Bath  on  the  3nd  of  April  1835.  His  father,  Major  William 
Andrew  Ncsfield,  a  well-known  landscape  gardener,  laid  out 
R^ent's  Park  and  St  James's  Park,  and  remodelled  Kew. 
Educated  at  Eton,  Nesfield  was  articled  first  to  Mr  Bum,  a 
classicist,  and  then  to  his  uncle,  Anthony  Salvfn,  who  took  the 
Gothic  side  in  the  "  battle  of  the  styles."  Nesfield  travelled 
for  study  in  Fnmce,  Italy  and  Greece,  afterwards  publishing  a 
volume,  Skdches  from  Prance  and  Holy  (London,  1862),  which 
became  one  of  the  text-books  of  the  Gothic  revival.  In  1859 
Nesfidd  settled  down  in  London.  His  first  important  commission 
was  to  build  a  new  wing  to  Combe  Abbey  for  Lord  Craven.  In 
1863  began  a  nominal  partnership  with  Norman  Shaw,  the  fruits 
of  which  have  been  exaggerated;  they  shared  rooms  in  Argyle 
Street  Ux  sonie  years,  but  never  collaborated.  It  was  in  Argyle 
Street  that  the  principal  work  of  Nesfield's  life  was  conceived — 
Combe  Abbey,  Qoverly  Hall  and  Kinmel  Park.  Here  he  showed 
a  mastery  of  pbinning  and  construction,  a  conscientious  regard 
for  detail,  an  eye  for  the  picturesque,  an  unfailing  regard  for 


dignity,  which  make  his  achievements  landmarks  in  the  history 
of  his  art.  He  built  the  lodge  in  Regent's  Park  (1864)  and  thai 
in  Kew  Gardens  (1866).  Combe  Abbey  and  Cloverly  are  some- 
what "  early  French  "  in  style,  but  as  Nesfield  developed  he 
adopted  a  ptirely  English  manner,  and  presented  his  newer  ideas 
in  Loughton  Hall  and  Kinmel  Park.  The  gate  lodge  at  Kinmel 
Park,  Abergele,  is  entirely  "  English  Renaissance  ";  Cloverly 
Hall  (1864),  planned-  when  he  was  twenty-nine,  with  its  great 
ball,  fine  approaches  to  the  staircase,  and  the  staircase  itself, 
is  already  half  English,  and  Eastlake,  in  his  History  of  Gothic 
Revival,  praises  it  on  that  very  ground.  The  full  development 
of  the  revived  classic  taste  in  Nnfield  came  with  his  addition  to 
Kinmel  Park — red  brick,  stone  dressings,  grey-green  slated  roofs 
—which  elevated  that  originally  unpretentious  xSth-century 
building  into  a  small  Ren^tissance  palace.  For  contrast  in  style, 
harmonious  as  they  are  in  artistic  expression,  Cloverly  and 
Kinmel  are  the  typical  examples  of  the  artist's  style.  Other 
works  are  Famham  Royal .  House  near  Slotigh,  Lea  .Wood, 
Loughton  Hall  and  Westcombe  Park.  His  more  notable  urban 
works  are  the  bank  at  Saffron  Walden  (1873),  *a<1  ^^c  Rose 
and  Crown  Hotel;  they  stand  next  door  to  each  other  and  exhibit 
another  contrast,  the  former  being  medieval  and  the  latter  what 
is  called  "  Queen  Anne."  Though  he  built  no  new  important 
church,  Nesfield  rebuilt  the  Early  Decorated  St  Mary's,  Famham 
Royal,  near  Slough,  mainly  on  the  old  lines.  He  restored  King's 
Wdden  church,  Herts  (x868),  and  Radwinter  church,  Essex 
(1871),  and  Cora  churdi  near  Whitchurch,  Salop;  but  no  great 
public  btiilding  came  from  him.  Nesfield's  career  was  a  com- 
paratively short  one.  On  the  3rd  of  September  1885  he  married 
Mary  Annetta,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Sebastian  Guilt  and 
granddaughter  of  Joseph  Guilt,  and  he  retired  from  practice  some 
years  before  his  death  at  Brifl^ton  on  the  25th  of  March  1888. 
He  left  behind  him  a  valuable  series  of  sketches  and  measured 
drawings,  most  of  which  are  now  in  the  library  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  (J.  M.  Bt.) 

NESLB*  the  name  of  a  place  in  France  (dep.  of  Somme),  which 
gave  its  name  to  an  old  feudal  family.  This  family  became 
extinct  at  the  beginning  of  the  X3th  century,  and  the  heiress 
brought  the  lordship  to  the  family  of  Clermont  in  Beauvaisis. 
Simon  de  Qermont,  seigneur  de  Ncsle,  was  regent  of  the  kingdom 
of  France  during  the  second  crusade  of  St  Louis.  Raoul  de 
Clermont,  constable  of  France,  and  Ouy  I.  (d.  1302)  and  Guy  H. 
(d.  1352)  de  Clermont,  both  marshals  of  France,  were  members  of 
the  family.  The  lordship  of  Nesle  was  erected  into  a  countship 
for  Charles  de  Sainte-Maure  in  1467  and  into  a  marquisate 
for  Louis  de  Sainte-Maure  in  1546.  It  was  acquired  in  x666  by 
Louis  Charles  de  Mailly.  His  grandson,  Lotus  de  Mailly,  had  five 
daughters,  of  whom  fotir  (tbe  countess  of  Mailly,  the  duchess 
of  Lauragais,  the  cotmtess  of  VintimiUe,  and  the  marquise  de 
la  Touraelle,  afterwards  duchess  of  Ch&teauroux)  were  succes- 
sively, or  simultaneously,  mistresses  of  Louis  XV. 

NESSELRODE,  KARL  ROBERT,  Count  (1780-1862),  Russian 
diplomatist  and  statesman,  was  bom  on  the  X4th  of  December 
X780  at  Lisbon,  where  his  father  (d.  x8xo)  was  Russian 
ambassador.  In  deference  to  his  mother's  Protestantism  he  was 
baptized  in  the  chapel  of  the  British  embassy,  thus  becoming 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Ncsselrodes  were  of 
Westphalian  origin,  but -had  long  been  settled  in  Livonia.  Nessel- 
rode's  German  origin  was  emphasised  by  his  education  in  a  Berlin 
gymnasium,  his  father  having  been  appointed  ambassador  to  the 
Prussian  couft  about  X787.  When  he  was  sixteen  he  entered  the 
Russian  navy,  and  his  father's  influence  procured  for  him  the 
position  of  naval  aide-de<amp  to  the  emperor  Paul-  He 
presently  exchanged  into  the  army,  obtained  a  further  court 
appointment,  and  entered  the  diplomatic  service.  Nesselrode 
was  attached  to  the  Russian  embassy  at  Berlin,  and  transferred 
thence  to  the  Hague.  In  August  x8o6  he  received  a  commission 
to  travel  in  South  Germany  to  report  on  the  -Ftench  troops; 
he  was  then  attached  as  diplomatic  secretary  to  Generals 
Xamenski,  Buxhoewden  and  Bennigseh  in  succession.  He 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Eyiau  in  January  X807,  and  assisted 
at  the  negotiation  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit .    Immediately  afterwards 
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he  was  sent  to  Furis  to  join  the  embassy  of  G>unt  Peter 
Tobtoy,  whom  he  accompanied  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year 
to  the  meeting  of  the  two  emperors  at  Erfurt.  After  his  return 
to  Paris  he  strengthened  the  understanding  between  Alexander  I. 
and  Talle3rrand  consequent  on  the  Erfurt  meeting,  and  acted  as 
intermediary  between  the  two.  On  the  appointment  of  a 
successor  to  Count  Tolstoy  he  retired  to  St  Petersburg,  but 
returned  to  Paris  early  in  i8xo  charged  with  a  commission  from 
Spcranski  to  Talleyrand  and  the  marquis  de  Caulaincourt, 
formerly  ambassador  in  St  Petetsbuig,  both  of  whom  were 
hostile  to  Napoleon's  policy  of  aggression.  After  the  breach  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  Russia  in  x8xi,  Nesselrode  returned 
to  St  Petersburg  by  way  of  Vienna  in  order  to  exchange  views 
with  Mettemich.  He  sought  to  persuade  Alexander  to  open 
negotiations  with  Napoleon,  if  only  to  throw  the  onus  of  breaking 
the  peace  entirely  on  the  French  side.  He  joined  the  tsar's 
headquarters  at  Vilna  in  March  18x2  and,  though  Rumiantxov 
was  still  foreign  minister,  it  was  Nesselrode  who  directed  the 
foreign  policy  of  Russia  from  this  time  forward.  He  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  and  accompanied  the  invading  army 
to  Paris;  he  negotiated  the  capitulation  of  Marmont  and 
Mortier  at  Clichy,  and  signed  the  treaty  of  Chaumont  on  the  ist 
of  March  x8x4.  His  former  relations  with  Talleyrand  facilitated 
negotiations  in  Paris,  and  his  great  influence  with  the  emperor 
was  used  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and,  after 
Waterloo,  against  the  imposition  of  a  ruinous  war  indenmityon 
France.  At  the  congress  of  Vienna  he  was  associated  with 
Count  Capo  d'Istria,  and  when,  in  August  18x6,  Alexander 
made  him  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  in  succession 
to  Rumiantzov,  it  was  again  in  conjunction  with  the  Greek 
statesman,  from  whom  he  differed  widely  in  temperament 
and  ideas.  The  emperor  Alexander  I.,  however,  was  apt  to  keep 
the  direction  of  affairs  in  his  own  hands  and  so  long  as  Alexander 
inclined  to  Liberalism  Capo  d'Istria  was  the  interpreter  of  his 
will,  but  as  the  emperor  veered  towards  Mettemich's  system 
Nesselrode  became  his  mouthpiece.  After  Alexander's  final 
"  conversion  "  to  reactionary  principles,  Capo  d'Istria  was  dis- 
missed (x82a)  and  Nesselrode  definitely  took  his  place.  He  had 
consistently  advocated  Alexander's  project  of  a  "universal 
union,"  symbolized  by  the  Holy  Alliance,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  narrower  system  of  the  alUance  of  the  great  powers;  and, 
when  the  Greek  insurrection  broke  out,  he  did  much  to  determine 
the  tsar  to  sacrifice  his  sympathy  with  the  Orthodox  Greeks 
to  his  dream  of  the  European  confederation  (see  Alexander  I., 
emperor   of   Russia). 

After  Alexander's  death  in  r825  Nesselrode  retained  office 
under  Nicholas  I.  He  was  responsible  for  the  change  of  policy 
of  Russia  towards  the  Ottoman  empire  after  X829,  viz. 'that 
of  abandoning  the  traditional  idea  of  conquering  Constantinople 
in  favour  of  keeping  the  Ottoman  power  weak  and  dependent 
on  the  tsar.  This  was  his  policy  during  the  revolt  of  Mehemet 
Ali  (9.V.),  and  it  was  Nesselrode  who  inspired  the  terms  of  the 
famous  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  (1833).  Nicholas  I.  was, 
however,  even  less  inclined  than  his  brother  to  place  himself 
in  the  hands  of  a  minister;  and  Nesselrode  showed  himself 
amenable,  though  when  his  views  differed  from  those  of  the 
emperor  he  stated  them  with  great  frankness.  He  conducted 
the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  shelving  of  the  treaty  of 
Unkiar  Skelessi  and  to  the  alliance  between  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  which,  issuing  ultimately  in  the  Straits  Convention  of 
184X — to  which  France  also  was  a  party — ^healed  the  breach 
which  had  so  long  divided  the  powers  of  eastern  and  western 
Europe. 

In  X849  1^  ^f*^  Nesselrode  who  suggested  the  intervention  of 
Rusua  in  Hungary  in  favour  of  the  Austrian  government, 
although  he  restrained  the  tsar  from  active  intervention  in 
France  then  as  in  1830.  During  the  crisis  of  1853  he  prolonged 
negotiation  in  the  hope  of  averting  war.  The  last  of  his  im- 
portant political  acts,  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1856, 
undid  the  results  of  his  patient  efforts  to  establish  Russian 
preponderance  in  the  Balkan  peninsula.  He  then  retired  from 
.the  foreign  office,  retaining  the  chancellorship,  which  he  had 


held  since  X844.    He  died  at  St  Petersburg  on  the  iytd  of  March 
x863. 

See  LeUns  et  papiers  du  chancdier  comlt  de  Nesstlrode  1 760- 1 850, 
the  first  volume  of  which  was  issued  by  his  grandion  Count  Anatole 
Nesselrode  at  Fans  in  IQ04.  This  work  includes  letters  of  the 
chancellor's  father.  Count  Wniiam,  Ncaselrode's  correspondence,  and 
important  state  papers.     In  vol.  ii.  is  a  fragment  of  an  autobio* 

Sphy  (to  1814),  which  Count  Nesselrode  did  not  live  to  complete, 
also  Carrtspondanct  diplomatique  du  comU  Pcna  di  Borgo  tt  dm 
ctmUe  de  NeudrodCt  edited  by  Charles  Pozzo  di  Borso  (Paris,  2  vols-. 
1890-1897). 

NEST,  the  place  where  a  bird  lays  its  eggs,  hatches  them  out, 
and  shelters  them  until  they  are  fledged.  The  word  is  used  by 
analogy  of  other  animals  than  birds,  insects,  &c  It  appears 
in  much  the  same  form  in  Teutonic  languages;  related  to  it 
are  Irish  nead,  and  Lat.  nidust  whence  Fr.  nid.  It  has  besn 
referred  to  the  Gr.  vSctos,  return  home,  but  it  is  now  established 
that  it  represents  a  form  nizdo-  for  nisido-,  from  ni-,  down; 
cf.  "  nether,"  and  sed-,  to  sit.  Sanskrit  has  nida.  The  Lat. 
nsdus  has  given  the  scientific  term  for  nest-building,  nidificcthn 

NESTOR*  hi  Greek  legend,  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris,  king 
of  Pylos  in  Messenia.  When  all  his  brothers  were  slain  by 
Heracles,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  Neleus  to  purify  him 
for  the  murder  of  Iphitus,  Nestor  alone  escaped,  being  absent 
at  Gerenia — Whence  his  epithet  Gerenios  in  Homer  (Apollodorus 
i.  9).  He  is  the  old  warrior  of  the  Iliad  and  the  wise  counsellor 
of  the  Greeks  before  Troy.  After  the  fall  of  the  city  he  returned 
to  Pylos,  where  Telemachus  visited  him  to  obtain  news  of  his 
father.  In  his  earlier  years  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  the 
CentauiB  and  Lapithae,  the  Calydonian  boar  himt,  and  the 
Argonautic  expedition.  The  name  is  used  in  modem  times 
for  any  old  man  of  ripe  experience,  or  the  oldest  member  of  a 
class  or  corporation. 

NESTOR  (c.  1056-C.  11x4),  the  reputed  author  of  the  earliest 
Russian  chronicle,  was  a  monk  of  the  Pechcrskiy  cloister  of 
Kiev  from  X673.  .The  only  other  fact  of  his  life  is  that  he  was 
commissioned  with  two  other  monks  to  -find  the  relics  of  Si 
Theodosius,  a  mission  which  he  succeeded  in  fulfilling.  The 
chronicle  begins  with  the  deluge,  as  those  of  most  chxoBickxs 
of  the  time  did.  The  compiler  appears  to  have  been  mcquaintcd 
with  the  Byzantine  historians;  he  makes  use  especially  of 
John  Malalas  and  George  Hamartolus.  He  also  had-  in  all 
probability  other  Slavonic  chronicles  to  compile  from,  which 
are  now  lost.  Many  legends  are  mixed  up  with  Nestor's 
Ckronicle;  the  style  is  occasionally  so  poetical  that  pexhnps  he 
incorporated  bUini  which  are  now  lost.  The  early  part  is  rich  in 
these  stories,  among  which  are  the  arrival  of  the  three  Varangian 
brothers,  the  founding  of  Kiev,  the  murder  of  Askold  and  Dir. 
the  death  of  Oleg,  who  was  killed  by  a  serpent  concealed  in  the 
skeleton  of  his  horse,  and  the  vengeance  taken  by  Olga,  the 
wife  of  Igor,  on  the  Drevlians,  who  had  murdered  ber  husbarid. 
The  account  of  the  labours  of  Cyril  and  Methodius  among  the 
Slavs  is  also  very  interesting,  and  to  Nestor  we  owe  the  tale 
of  the  summary  way  in  which  Vladimir  suppressed  the  worship 
of  Perun  and  other  idols  at  Kiev.  As  an  eyewitness  he  could 
only  describe  the  reigns  of  Vsevolod  and  Sviatopolk  (107^1112). 
but  be  gathered  many  interesting  details  from  the  lipa  of  <^d 
men,  two  of  whom  were  Giurata  Rogovich  of  Novgorod,  who 
gave  him  information  concerning  the  north  of  Russia,  Pctchonu 
and  other  places,  and  Jan,  a  man  ninety  years  of  age,  who  died 
in  XX06,  and  was  son  of  Vishata  the  voivode  of  Yaxoslavl  ar.d 
grandson  of  Ostromir  the  Posadnik,  for  whom  the  Codex  was 
written.  Many  of  the  ethnological  details  given  by  Nestor  of 
the  various  races  of  the  Slavs  are  of  the  highest  value. 

The  latest  theory  about  Nestor  is  that  the  Cknmide  is  a  patchwork 
of  many  fragments  of  chronicles,  and  that  the  name  of  Nestor  was 
attached  to  it  because  he  wrote  the  greater  part  or  perhaps  because 
he  put  the  fragments  together.  The  name  of  a  certain  Sylvester, 
an  Igumen,  is  aliixed  to  several  of  the  manuscripts  as  the  author. 

The  Chronicle  has  come  down  to  us  in  several  manuscripts,  but 
unfortunately  no  contemporary  ones,  the  oldest  being  the  so-called 
Lavricntski  of  the  i^th  century  (1377).  It  was  najaed  after  tK 
monk  Lavrentii,  who  copied  it  out  for  Dimitri  Constant ioovich. 
the  prince  of  Souzdal.    Tne  work,  as  contained  in  this  maauscnpt. 
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bts  had  many  additloiit  nade  to  it  from  previom  and  contemporary 
duonides.  mcb  as  thow  of  VoUnia  and  Novforod.  Soloviev,  th« 
Ruamn  biatorian,  remarks  that  Nestor  cannot  be  called  the  earliest 
Rianan  cfanmiclerj  but  he  is  the  first  writer  who  took  a  national 
poiat  of  view  in  his  history,  the  others  being  merely  local  writers. 
Ihe  langiia^  of  his  work,  as  shown.in  the  earlieit  manuacripts  just 
mentioned,  ts  Palaeo-Slavonic  with  many  Russsms.  It  has  formed 
the  subject  of  a  valuable  monograph  by  iVofessor  MiUodch. 

The  CfcrmtKlc  has  been  translated  into  Pblish.  B^mian,  German 
and  French.,  The  compiler  cannot  very  well  be  the  author  of  the 
Eves  of  Boris  and  Gkb,  the  martyis,  and  of  the  life  of  St  Theodosius, 
because  they  contradict  many  panages  in  the  CknnteU,  The 
work  b  of  pnmaiy  importance  for  early  Ruislan  history,  and, 
ahhoagfa  devoid  of  literary  meritjs  not  without  its  amusing  epiaodes 
of  an  Herodotean  character.  The  reputed  body  of  the  ancient 
chfooicler  may  be  seen  among  the  lelics  preterved  m  the  Pecherskiy 
aooastery  at  Kiev. 

See  Louis  Lc^'s  Ckroitiqiu  dite  di  Nestor  (Pans,  1884); 
Bestuahev  Riumin,  On  the  Compositum  of  tk*  Russian  Ckroniaes 
tiUiigemd  cfthe  I4tk  eaUwry  (in  Russian),  (St  Petersburg.  18M). 

(wTr.  m.) 

nSTOB*  the  name  of  a  small  but  remarkable  group  of  parrots 
peculiar  to  the  New  Zealand  sub-rcgMO,  of  which  the  type 
is  the  Psiilacus  meridumalis  of  Gmelin,  founded  on  a  species 
desczibed  by  J.  T4itham  {Gen.  Synopsis  i.  264),  and  subse- 
quently tenncd  by  him  P.  nestor,  in  allusion  to  its  hoary  head, 
but  now  osoally  known  as  Nest4fr  meridionalis,  the  "  Kaka  " 
of  the  Maoiies  and  English  settlers  in  New  Zealand,  in  some 
parts  of  iHiich  it  was  very  abundant,  though  its  numbers  are 
fast  decreasing.  Forster,  who  accompanied  Cook  in  his  second 
voyage,  described  it  in  his  MSS.  in  1773,  naming  it  P.  kypopolius, 
and  found  it  in  both  the  principal  islands.  Tlie  general  colour 
of  the  kaka  is  olive-brown,  nearly  all  the  feathers  being  tipped 
with  a  darlLer  shade,  so  as  to  pve  a  scaly  a]^>earance  to  the 
body.  Tfae  crown  is  light  grey,  the  ear-coverts  ajul  nape  purpUsh- 
fafODze,  and  the  rump  and  abdomen  of  a  more  or  less  deep 
aimsoa-red;  but  much  variation  is  presented  in  the  extent  and 
tii^  of  the  last  colour,  which  often  becomes  orange  and  some- 
times bright  yellow.  The  kaka  is  about  the  size  of  a  crow; 
hot  a  larger  species,  generally  resembling  it,  though  with  plumage 
mostly  dull  olive-green,  the  Nestor  m^bUis  of  J.  Gould,  was 
discovered  in  2856  by  Walter  Mantell,  in  the  higher  mountain 
ranges  of  the  Middle  Island.  This  is  the  "  Xeo  "  of  the  Maories, 
and  incurred  the  enmity  of  colonists  by  developing  an  eztra- 
ofdinaiy  habit  of  assaulting  sheep,  pickmg  holes  with  its  powerful 
beak  in  their  side,  wounding  the  intestines,  and  so  causing 
death.  The  bird  is  admittedly  an  eater  of  carrion  in  addition 
to  its  ordinary  food,  which,  Vie  that  of  the  kaka,  counts  of 
fruits,  seeds  and  the  grubs  of  wood-destroying  insects,  the  last 
being  obtained  by  strii^ing  the  bark  from  trees  infested  by  them. 
Ihe  amrwinf  of  injury  the  kea  inflicts  on  flock-masters  has 
doubtless  been  much  exaggerated,  for  Dr  Menzies  states  that 
OD  one  "  run,"  where  the  loss  was  unusually  large,  the  proportion 
of  sheep  attacked  was  about  one  in  three  hundred,  and  that 
those  pasturing  bebw  the  elevation  of  sooo  ft.  are  seldom 
disturbed. 

On  the  discovexy  of  Norfolk  Island  (October  xo  1774)  a 
parrot,  thou|^t  by  Forster  to  be  specifically  identical  with  the 
kagh^  (as  he  wrote  the  name)  of  New  Zealand — though  his 
son  {Voyage^  iL  446)  remarked  that  it  was  "  infinitely  brighter 
cokyured  " — was  found  in  its  hitherto  untrodden  woods.  Among 
the  drawings  of  Bauer,  the  artist  who  accompanied  Robert 
Brown  and  Flinders,  is  one  of  a  Nestor  marked  "  Norfolk  IsL 
19  Jan.  1805,"  on  which  Herr  von  Pelzeb  in  i860  founded  his 
N.  narfcUensis.  Meanwhile  Latham,  in  1833,  had  described, 
as  distinct  species,  two  specimens  evidently  of  the  genus  Nestor, 
one  said,  but  doubtless  erroneously,  to  inhabit  New  South 
Wales,  and  the  other  from  Norfolk  Idand.  In  1836  CSouId  de- 
scribed an  example,  without  any  locality,  in  the  museum  of  the 
Zoc^ogical  Society,  as  Piyetohpkus  prodtutus,  and  when  some 
time  after  he  was  in  Australia,  he  found  that  the  home  of  this 
spedei,  which  he  then  recognized  as  a  Nestor,  was  Phillip  Island, 
a  very  small  adjunct  of  Norfolk  Island,  and  not  more  than  5  m. 
dirtant  from  it.  Whethei  the  birds  of  the  two  isUnds  were 
wptcihnllty  distinct  or  not  we  shall  perhaps  never  know,  since 
they  are  all  extinct,  and  no  specimen  undoubtedly  from  Norfolk 


Island  seems  to  have  been  preserved.  The  Phillip-Island  Nesltf 
may  be  distinguished  from  both  of  the  New-Zealand  spedet 
by  its  somewhat  smaller  size,  orange  throat,  straw-ooloiued 
breast,  and  the  generally  lighter  shade  of  its  tints. 

Ihe  position  of  the  genus  Nestor  in  the  order  Psittaci  must 
be  regarded  as  uncertain,  but  it  is  now  usually  placed  in  the 
sub-family  Nestorinae  of  the  Trichogtossidae  (see  Pakrot). 

Further  knowledge  of  this  very  interesting  form  nsay  be  facilitated 
by  the  following  references  to  the  Tfansactums  and  Proieedings 
of  the  New  Zealand  Institute,  ii.  64,  65,  387,  iii.  45-53.  81-90,  v.  307, 
vL  114,  138,  is.  340,  k.  193,  xL  377;  and  to  Sir  W.  Buller^a 
Birds  if  New  Zealand.  (A.  N.) 

NESTORIANS.  {x.  Tk»  BaHy  Nestorians.^Among  those  who 
had  been  present  at  Ephesus  in  support  of  Nestorius  {q.v.)  was 
Ibas,  piesbyter  and  head  of  the  theological  school  of  Edessa. 
In  435  he  became  bishop  of  Edessa  and  under  his  influence  the 
Nestorian  teaching  made  considerable  progress.  On  the  accusa- 
tion of  the  orthodox  he  was  deposed  by  the  "  Robber  Synod  " 
of  Ephesus,  but  at  Chalcedon  in  451  was  pardoned  on  condition 
of  anathematizing  both  Nestorius  and  Eutyches  and  accepting 
the  Tome  of  Leo.  He  had  not,  however,  changed  his  views,  and 
this  was  generally  recognized.  Meanwhile  one  of  his  ptv>ils, 
Barsumas,  had  settled  at  Nisibis  in  Persian  territory  where  he 
became  bishop  in  435  and  established  a  Nestorian  school.  And 
when  the  emperor  suppressed  the  school  of  Edessa  ("  the  Athens 
of  S3nria  ")  in  489,  and  expelled  its  members,  they  travelled  far 
afield  as  eager  uid  successftd  missionaries  of  the  Goqpd.  In 
Persia  their  numbers  and  their  zeal  stimulated  the  old  diurches 
into  vigour  and  led  to  the  founding  of  new  ones.  And  as  they 
were  under  ban  from  Rome  and  out  of  commimion  with  the 
Bsrzantine  Church  the  Persian  government  welcomed  them  as  a 
political  ally,  though  the  religious  opposition  of  the  Magi  was 
stilllargely  retained.  In  their  new  environment  the  Nestorians 
abandoned  some  of  the  rigour  of  Catholic  asceticism,  and  at  a 
synod  held  in  499  abolished  clerical  celibacy  even  for  bishops 
and  went  so  far  as  to  permit  repeated  marriages,  in  striking 
contrast  not  only  to  orthodox  custom  but  to  the  practice  of 
Aphraates  at  Edessa  who  had  advocated  celibacy  as  a  condition 
of  baptism.  The  liberty  here  granted  to  bishops  was  enjoyed 
as  late  as  the  xsth  century,  but  since  then  the  Nestorian  Church 
has  assimilated  its  custom  to  that  of  the  Greek  Church.  That 
the  ascetic  ideal  was  by  no  means  wholly  extinct  is  evident 
from  the  Book  of  Governors  written  by  Thomas,  bishop  of  Marga, 
in  840  which  bears  witness  to  a  Syrian  monasticism  founded  by 
one  Awgin  of  Egyptian  descent,  who  settled  in  Nisibis  about 
350,  and  lasting  uninterruptedly  until  the  time  of  Thomas, 
though  it  had  long  been  absorbed  in  the  great  Nestorian  move- 
ment that  had  annexed  the  church  in  Mesopotamia. 

The  Nestorian  Church  in  Eastern  Syria  and  Persia  was  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  an  archbishop  (catkolikos),  who  In  498  assumed 
the  title  "  Patriarch  of  the  East  "  and  had  his  seat  at  Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon  on  the  Tigris,  a  busy  trading  city  and  a  fitting  centre 
for  the  great  area  over  which  the  evangelizing  activity  of  the 
Nestorians  now  extended.  The  church  traced  its  doctrines 
to  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  rather  than  to  Nestorius,  whose  name 
at  first  they  repudiated,  not  regarding  themselves  as  having 
been  proselytized  to  any  new  teaching. 

S  a.  The  Later  Nestorians. — ^In  608  Magian  influence  was  so 
strong  in  Persia  that  the  Christians  were  persecuted  and  the 
office  of  catholicus  was  vacant  for  so  years,  being  filled  again  by 
Jesu-Jabus,  during  whose  patriarchate  the  Mahommedan 
invasion  overran  Persia.  The  patriarch  was  able  to  secure 
from  the  caliph  permission  for  the  Christians  to  practice  their 
religion  in  return  for  tribute  money  and  this  was  afterwards 
remitted.  Ibn  Ali  Talib,  anxious  to  perpetuate  their  severance 
from  the  orthodox  church  and  the  Byzantine  empire,  confirmed 
these  privileges  by  charter  and  in  762  the  patriarchate  was 
removed  to  Bagdad.  For  five  centuries  the  Nestorians  were 
a  recognized  institution  within  the  territory  of  Islam,  though 
their  treatment  varied  from  kindly  to  harsh.  BlrQnl,  a  Mahom- 
medan writer,  who  lived  at  Khiva  e.  a.d.  iooo,  speaks  oC  them 
as  comprising  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Syria,  Irak  and 
Khorasan,  and  as  superior  to  the  orthodox  in  intellectual  ability. 
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They  agreed  with  BjrzaDtines  in  observing  Lent,  Christinas 
and  Epiphany,  but  differed  from  them  in  the  observance  of  all 
other  feasts  and  fasts.  The  Latin  church  tried  in  vain  during 
the  Crusades  to  secure  their  adhesion  to  Rome.  The  barbaric 
invasions  of  the  13th  and  X4th  centuries  fell  with  crushing 
force  on  the  Nestorians.  In  1258  Hulagu  Khan  t9ok  Bagdad, 
and  about  1400  Timur  again  seized  and  sacked  the  dty.  Though 
the  Nestorians  were  numerous,  their  moral  influence  and  their 
church  life  had  greatly  deteriorated.  Those  who  escaped  capture 
by  Timur  fled  to  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  and  the  community 
that  had  pbyed  so  large  a  part  in  Mesopotamian  history  for  a 
thousand  years  waa  thus  shattered.  In  1553  they  were  further 
weakened  by  a  large  secession  known  as  "the  Chaldeans" 
arising  out  of  a  dispute  about  the  succession  to  the  patriarchate. 
The  discontented  appealed  to  Rome,  and  the  pope  Gulius  III.) 
consecrated  the  Chaldean  catholikos.  The  Chaldeans  are  now 
chiefly  found  in  rural  districts  east  of  the  Tigris.  They  have  a 
see  at  Bagdad,  a  monastery  (Rabban  Hormuz)  at  Elkoosh,  and 
are  called  by  those  Syrian  Christians  who  have  resisted  the  papal 
overtures,  Magklahin  ("  the  conquered  ").  Other  attempts 
during  the  x6th  century  to  promote  uhion  between  the  Nestorians 
and  Rome  proved  fruitless,  but  the  Roman  Church  has  never 
ceased  in  its  efforts  to  absorb  this  ancient  community.  The 
history  of  the  Jacobites  or  Syrian  Monophysites  who,  like  the 
Nestorians,  diverged  from  the  Byzantine  Church,  but  in  an 
exactly  opposite  direction,  is  told  elsewhere  (see  Jacobite 
Church,. &c.).  Like  the  Nestorians  they  were  great  missionaries, 
and  up  to  the  7th  century,  and  again  in  the  12th  and  zjth,  pro- 
duced the  bulk  of  Syriac  literature  iq.v.).  The  chief  Nestorian 
authors  were  (a)  in  the  7th,  8th  and  gth  centuries,  Babbai  the 
elder  and  Isho-yabh  of  Gedhala,  commentators;  Sahdona,  who 
wrote  on  the  monastic  life;  Abraham  the  Lame,  a  devotional 
and  penitential  writer;  Dionysius  of  TcU  Mahre  (see  Dxonysius 
Telmaharensis),  whose  Annals  are  important;  and  Thomas 
(q.9.)  of  Marga;  (6)  in  the  14th  century,  Abdh-isbo  bar  Berikha 
<d.  13 18)  the  author  of  a  theological  treatise  Marganitha  ("  the 
Pearl"),  1298,  and  the  Paradis$  of  Eden,  a  coUection  of  50 
theological  poems. 

§  3.  The  Nestorian  Missionary  Enterfrise.-^The  combined 
hostility  of  the  orthodox  church  and  the  Byzantine  empire 
drove  the  Nestorians  into  exile,  but  they  went  much  further 
than  was  needed  simply  to  secure  immunity  from  persecution. 
They  showed  a  zeal  for  evangelization  which  resisted  in  the 
establishment  of  their  influence  throughout  Asia,  as  is  seen 
from  the  bishoprics  founded  not  only  in  Syria,  Armenia,  Arabia 
and  Persia,  but  at  Halavan  in  Media,  Merv  in  Khorasan,  Herat, 
Tashkent,  Samarkand,  Baluk,  Kashgar,  and  even  at  Rambaluk 
(Pekin)  and  Singan  fu  Hsi'en  hi  in  China,  and  Kaljana  and 
Kranganore  in  India.  In  1265  they  numbered  35  Asiatic 
provinces  and  over  70  dioceses.  Mongolian  invasions  and 
Mahommedan  tyranny  have,  of  course,  long  since  swept  away 
all  traces  of  many  of  these.  The  400,000  Syrian  Christians 
("  Christians  of  St  Thomas,"  see  Thomas,  St)  who  live  in 
Malabar  no  doubt  owe  their  origin  to  Nestorian  missionaries, 
the  stories  of  the  evangelization  of  India  by  the  Apostles  Thomas 
and  Bartholomew  having  no  real  historical  foundation,  and  the 
Indian  activity  of  Pantaenus  of  Alexandria  having  proved 
fruitless,  in  whatever  part  of  India  it  may  have  been  exercised. 
The  theology  of  the  Indian  Syrian  Christians  is  of  a  Nestorian 
type,  and  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  (6th  century)  puts  us  on  the 
right  track  when  he  says  that  the  Christians  whom  he  found  in 
Ceylon  and  Malabar  had  come  from  Persia  (probably  as  refugees 
from  persecution,  like  the  Huguenots  in  England  and  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  in  America).  Pahlavi  inscriptions*  found  on 
crosses  at  St  Thomas's  Mount  near  Madras  and  at  Kottayam 
in  Travancore,  are  evidence  both  of  the  antiquity  of  Christianity 
in  these  places  (7th  or  8th  century),  and  for  the  semi-patri- 
passianism  (the  apparent  identification  of  all  three  persons 
of  the  Trinity  in  the  sufferer  on  the  cross)  which  marked  the 
Nestorian  teaching.    In  745  Thomas  of  Kana  brought  a  new 

*  "  In  punishment  by  the  cross  (was)  the  suffering  of  th»  One; 
He  who  is  the  true  Christ,  and  God  alone,  and  Guide  ever  pure. ' 


band  of  emigrants  from  Bagdad  and  Nbeveh,  and  possibly  the 
name  "  Christians  of  St  Thomas  "  arose  from  confusion  between 
this  man  and  the  apostle.    Other  reinforcements  came  from 
Persia  in  822,  but  the  Malabar  church  never  devdoped  any 
intellectual  vigour  or  missionary  zeal.    They  had  their  oim 
kings,  lived  as  a  dose  caste,  and  even  imitated  the  Hindus  in 
caste  regulations  of  food  and  avoidance  of  pollution.   In  1330 
Pope  John  XXII.  issued  a  bull  appointing  Jordanus,  a  French 
Dominican,  bishop  of  Quilon,  and  inviting  the  Nestorians  to 
enter  "  the  Christian  Church."    The  invitatioo  was  declined, 
but  in  the  16th  century  the  Syrian  Christians  sought  the  help 
of  the  Portuguese  settlers  against  Mussulman  <^pression,  only 
to  find  that  before  long  they  were  subjected  to  the  fiercer  perils 
of  Jesuit  antagonism  and  the  Inquisition.  The  Syrians  submitted 
to  Rome  at  the  synod  of  Dampier  in  1599,  but  it  was  a  forced 
submission,  and  in  1653  when  the  Portuguese  arrested  the  Syrian 
bishop  just  sent  out  by  the  catholicus  of  Babylon,  the  rebellion 
broke  out:    The  renunciation  was  not  quite  thorough,  one  party 
adhering  to  the  Roman  Church  as  Romo-Syrians,  the  otheis 
reverting  wholly  to  Syrian  usages  and  forming  to-day  about 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  community.    In  1665  a  curious  thing 
happened.     Gregory,  the  Jacobite  metropolitan  of  Jerusalem, 
visited  Malabar,  and,  as  the  people  had  no  consecrated  bishop 
at  the  time,  he  consecrated  Mar  liliomas,  who  had  been  filling 
the  ofllce  at  the  people's  request,  and  remained  in  the  country 
jointly  administering  the  affairs  of  -the  Church  with  Thomas. 
Thus  the  Nestorian  Church  in  India,  voluntarily  and  with  perfect 
indifference  to  theological  dogmas,  passed  under  Jacobite  rule, 
and  when  early  in  the  i8th  century.  Mar  Gabriel,  a  Nestorian 
bishop,  came  to  Malabar,  he  had  a  cool  reception,  and  could  only 
detach  a  small  following  of  Syrians  whom  he  brought  back 
to  the  old  Nestorianism.  The  approaches  of  the  AngUcan  Church 
through  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  the  first  part  of  the 
19th  century  were  politely  repelled.   On  the  death  of  the  bishop 
Mar  Athanasius  Matthew  in  1877,  litigation  began  as  to  his 
successor;  it  lasted  ten  years,  and  the  decision  (since  reversed) 
was  given  against  the  party  that  held  by  the  Nestorian  connexion 
and  the  habitual  autonomy  of  the  Malabar  church  in  favour  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  Jacobite  patriarch  of  Antioch.    The  great 
need  of  the  Indian  Syrian  church  to-day  is  an  educated  ministry. 

Early  evidence  of  Nestorian  missions  in  China  is  extant  in  the 
tablet  found  in  1625  at  Chang'an  in  the  district  of  HsTen-fu, 
province  of  Shena.  It  commemorates  *'  the  introduction  and 
propagation  of  the  noble  law  of  Ta  t*sin  in  the  Middle  Kingdom," 
and  beneath  an  incised  cross  sets  out  in  Chinese  and  Syriac  aa 
abstract  of  Christian  doctrine  and  the  course  of  a  Syrian  mision 
in  China  beginning  with  the  favourable  recepti<m  of  Olopan, 
who  came  from  Judaea  in  636.  For  two  generations  the  little 
cause  pro^>ered,  and  again  after  persecutions  in  699  and  813. 
Later  on  a  second  mission  arrived,  many  churches  were  twih 
and  several  emperors  patronized  the  faith.  This  evidence  b 
confirmed  by  (a)  the  canon  of  Theodore  of  Edessa  (800)  aUowing 
metropolitans  of  China,  India  and  other  distant  hinds  to  send 
their  reports  to  the  catholikos  every  six  years;  (b)  the  edict  of 
Wu  Tsung  destroying  Buddhist  monasteries  and  ordering  300 
foreign  priests  to  return  to  the  secular  life  that  the  customs  ol 
the  empire  might  be  uniform ;  (c)  two  9th-century  Arab  travcllen 
one  of  whom,  Ibn  Wahhab,  discussed  the  contents  of  the  Bible 
with  the  emperor;  (i)  the  discovery  in  1725  of  a  Syrian  MS. 
containing  hymns  and  a  portion  of  the  Old  Testament. 

In  the  zoth  century  the.  Nestorians  introduced  Christianity 
into  Tartary  proper;  in  1274  Marco  Polo  saw  two  of  thd: 
churches.  The  legend  of  P*rester  John  is  based  on  the  idea  of 
the  conversion  of  a  Mongol  tribe,  the  Karith,  whose  chieftaio 
Ung.  Khan  at  baptism  received  the  title  Malek  Juchana  (Kii>(! 
John).  And  there  has  lately  come  to'light  a  MS.  of  the  9th  or 
loth  century  in  Sogdianese,  an  Indo-Iranian  language  spckoi 
in  the  north-east  of  A^,which  shows  that  theNestorianshad  trass* 
lated  the  New  Testament  into  that  tongue  and  had  tmnght  the 
natives  the  alphabet  and  the  doctrine.  Their  activity  may  «<£ 
be  said  to  have  covered  the  continent.  Their  campaign  was  one 
of  deliberate  conquest,  one  of  the  greatest  ever  planned  by 
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Nestpriin  chunbe*  all  tleof  tbc  tnde 

Pckin.  CA.  J.  C) 

I4.  Tt*  Uf^tm  Natariani.—'Ciiie  Nsioriui*  or  EiU  Syiiuu 
ISmrayi)  of  Turkey  ud  F«^  Doir  inhibil  1  dlltlict  bounded 
by  Lake  Urmia,  or  UnunU,  on  ibe  eait,  itrctchln^  vcUWfttdl 
ia\o  Eunlaun,  to  Hoiul  on  tbc  wnilh,  toA  neuly  m  lu  u  Vu 
on  tbc  north.  They  ue  divided  into  tbe  Pcniui  NestorUni  of 
Ibe  pbin  of  Aznbujan.  uid  the  Turkiih  Nestoriuu,  iobRbltiDg 
chiefly  tbc  un)i]i  cd  Hiiililul  in  Ibe  vilayet  of  Van,  vbo  tn 
subdivided  into  the  Sayat  or  lubjecl,  and  Ihe  Aiiirtl  m  tribal, 
Ihe  tatter  being  lemi-independcnt  in  tbcii 


n,  tbey  o' 


1  allegiance 


to  their  hereditary  patiiarcl  , 
Eau,  wbo  rsidts  at  Qudshanil.  a  vilUee  about  7000  (t.  above 
the  ica-levet,  near  the  Kurdith  town  of  JulameHi.  It  a  only  of 
late  yean,  under  the  influence  of  Ihe  dilftrail  misuona,  that 
ednution,  ruined  by  centurici  of  peneiutioo,  baa  revived 
amangsl  tbe  Nestoriani;  and  even  now  Ibe  DWUDIdneen,  cut 
off  from  the  outer  world,  are  as  a  rule  datitute  of  learning, 
and  greatly  resemble  their  neighbouia,  the  wild  and  undviU^d 
Kurds.  They  are,  however,  eitraordinarily  tcnacioui  of  their 
indent  customs,  and.  almost  totally  isolated  [ron  the  rest  oF 
Christendom  since  the  jtb  century,  tbey  afford  an  interesting 
study  10  tbe  eccesiastical  lludcnt.  Tbeir  churches  are  rude 
buildingi,  dimly  lighted  and  dolilule  of  pictures  or  images, 
save  that  of  the  CiDU,  which  b  tmled  with  the  deepest  venera- 
tion. Tbe  flUnH,  or  sanctuary,  is  divided  [mm  Ibe  nave,  by  a 
suUd  wall,  pierctd  by  1  lingle  doorway;  it  contains  the  allar,  or 
madWkka  (iileraty,  Ikr  lacrificint  flaai,  and  may  be  entered 
OfJy  by  persons  in  holy  orders  idw  are  fasting.  Here  is  cele- 
brated Ibe  Eucharist  (Qkrhiiu,  or  the  Bjiriiif,  cf.  "Corban"), 
by  Ibe  priest  (loiita),  attended  by  his  deacon  (itmurjho).     Vest- 


.f  Ihe  >i 


invariably  at  the  Eucharist  and  fiequeotly  il 
other  services.  Ibsre  an  three  litutgies — of  tbe  Holy  Apostles, 
of  Theodore  and  ol  Neslorius.  Tbe  firM  it  quite  (tee  from 
Nsturian  influence,  dales  from  some  remote  period,  perhaps 
prior  to  431,  and  b  certainly  tbe  most  aiident  of  those  now  in 
use  in  Christendom;  the  other  two,  though  early,  ire  un- 
doubtedly of  later  date.  Tbe  Ncstqrian  canon  of  Scripture 
teems  never  to  have  been  fully  determined,  nor  is  the  sacra- 
mental system  rigidly  defined.  Jfesloiiin  wrilen,  however, 
gemsUy  reckon  the  mysteries  ai  seven,  ix.  Priesthood,  Oil  of 
Unction,  tbe  Odering  ol  Ibe  Body  and  Blood  of  Cbiisl,  Absolu- 
tion, The  Holy  Leaven,  ibe  Signaiion  of  tbe  life-giving  Cross. 
The  "  Holy  Leaven  "  it  reputed  to  be  a  pan  of  ihe  original 
bread  ol  tbe  first  Eucharist,  brought  by  Addii  and  Mari'  and 
maintained  ever  since  in  the  Church;  it  it  used  in  Ibe  confection 
of  the  Eocbarislic  wafers,  which  are  rather  thicker  than  those 
UKdintbe  Western  Church.  Communion  is  ^ven  in  both  kinds, 
as  throughout  Ibe  East;  likewise,  confirmation  is  administered 
directly  after  baptism.  Sacramental  confession  is  enjoined, 
but  hat  recently  became  obsolete;  prayers  for  Ihe  departed 
and  iavocaiion  of  saints  form  part  of  tbe  letvlcts.  Tbe  bishops 
are  always  celibales  add  alt  cbosen  from  epiicopal  families. 
The  tervice-booki  were  wbolly  in  MS.  lintil  the  press  of  the 
archbisbop  of  Canterhtiry't  nittlon  at  Urinia  issued  the  Takkia 
(containing  tbe  liturgies,  baptiimal  office,  Jtc.)  and  several  other 
liturgical  teits. 

The  Nestoriins  commemorate  Natorius  as  a  saint,  and  invoke 
his  aid  and  that  of  bit  companions.  They  reject  tbe  Third 
OeODraenical  Coondl,  and  though  showing  the  greatest  devotion 
to  tbe  Bleswd  Virgin,  deny  her  tbe  title  of  TkatekBS.  i.e.  the 
iDotber  or  bearer  of  God.  Their  theological  teaching  is 
misty  and  perploing;  tbdr  earliest  writings  contain  no 
error,  and  tbe  hynms  of  their  great  St  Ephrem,  stUl  sung 
in  their  lerviccs,  are  positively  antagonistic  to  "  Nestorianism  "; 
their  theology  dating  liom  tbe  ichlim  Is  not  to  latislactory. 
Tbey  attribute  two  Kiani,  two  QHund  and  one   Paricpa  in 

■  The  legeodary  fouaden  ol  Ihe  Syrian  Cbuich.  Addil  «»  tup- 
■  ^  I r .!_  E j^  gi  ij,|(,  ,_  f_  ,m|  M»ri  hit  diiciple. 


leof  tbeSi 


Christ  Csce  J.  F.  Belhun 
To  say  that  Ihe  modii 
firmly  onhodoi  is  perh: 


nitracted  much  aliet 
I.  Th,  kman  I 


In  Turkey  tkoe  coruiiL  of  Ihe 
'--'  ■•■^t  the  .»<Tcemu,y^ 
^  csmbllihrd  by  a  French  laymau  and  identific  traveUer, 
^  in  iSjS.  At  M.  Bort'scBiRuy  ihePiopigaiubmt 
f-iniT  father  to  Penia  In  iS^a  Tir  chief  sutXuu  at  tbe 
c  at  KbDvova  and  Urmia.  At  Ibe  latier  place  iheie  ia 
.:!■  under  Ibe  soperiBlendcBee  dT  the  SMenof  St  Vine— 


ettabLshcd  at  Ml 


.ciwd  and  partly  Laiiniied  oflthoot  of  [hi  Ncuorian 

II'  L'niiU-CkaUaii  Clarcli  (lee  noU). 
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.    Theor 
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i  i....muoity  in  Persia,  with  •aai  ■dherenls  ill  Turtey. 
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■-  Qudibanis  with  Mar  ShimunTtbi' 
rianJi.     Tbe  Anglican  Church  in 

le  of  the  Nntorian  bishopt  ioined 
1  iSqB.  and  rcIumcd  Ihe  HBie  year 
»  s.'nt  by  the  Holy  Synod  at  Ruuia. 
large  number  of  adhcrenu  dnwn 
t^ianl  NeKetiaRC  and  the  Unut- 

uion  withdrew  rmrn  cinnpc^tioa  by 
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......  l\:pr7S  and  jlnKuJ  Riforls  of  Ihe  Airhbinhop  ol'Canti 
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NIiSTOBIUS  (d.  e.  A%t),  Syrian  ecdesiflslic,  patriaich  c 
..  I  liinnple  from  43II  to  431,  was  1  native  of  Germanic; 
I  ■!  Ml!  oi  Ntount  Taurus,  in  S>Tin.  The  ycit  o(  his  birlh 
.  Anliofb,  probably  undi 
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said  to  have  been  his  first  patriarchal  sermon,  Nestorius  exhorted 
the  emperor  in  the  famous  words — "  Purge  me,  O  Caesar,  the 
earth  of  heretics,  and  I  in  return  will  give  thee  heaven.  Stand 
by  me  in  putting  down  the  heretics  and  I  will  stand  by  thee  in 
putting  down  the  Persians."  In  the  spirit  of  this  utterance, 
steps  were  taken  within  a  few  days  by  the  new  prelate  to  suppress 
the  assemblies  of  the  Arians,  these,  by  a  bold  stroke  of  policy, 
anticipated  his  action  by  themselves  setting  fire  to  their  meeting- 
house, Nestorius  being  forthwith  nicknamed  *'  the  incendiary." 
The  Novaliansand  the  Quarlodecimans  were  the  next  objects 
of  his  orthodox  zeal — a  zeal  which  in  the  case  of  the  former  at 
least  was  reinforced,  accort^ing  to  Socrates,  by  his  envy  of  their 
bishop;  and  it  led  to  serious  and  fatal  disturbances  at  Sardis 
and  Miletus.  The  toleration  the  followers  of  Macedonius  had 
long,  enjoyed  was  also  rudely  broken,  the  recently  settled  Pela- 
gians alone  finding  any  respite.  While  these  repressive  measures 
were  being  carried  on  outside  the  pale  of  the  catholic  church, 
equal  care  was  taken  to  instruct  the  faithful  in  such  points  of 
orthodoxy  as  their  spiritual  head  conceived  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant or  the  most  in  danger.  One  of  these  was  that  involved 
in  the  practice,  now  grown  almost  universal,  of  bestowing  the 
epithet  6cor6KOf,  "  Mother  of  God,"  upon  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jesus.  In  the  school  of  Antioch  the  impropriety  of  the  expres- 
sion had  long  before  been  pointed  out,  by  Theodore  of  Mopsucstia, 
among  others,  in  terms  precisely  similar  to  those  afterwards 
attributed  to  Nestorius.  From  Antioch  Nestorius  had  brought 
along  with  him  to  Constantinople  a  co-presbyter  named  Anas- 
tasius,  who  enjoyed  his  confidence  and  is  called  by  Theophancs 
his  "  synccllus."  This  Anastasius,  in  a  pulpit  oration  which  the 
patriarch  himself  is  said  to  have  prepared  for  him,  caused  great 
scandal  to  the  partisans  of  the  Marian  cultus  then  beginning  by 
saying,  "  Let  no  one  call  Mary  the  mother  of  God,  for  Mary  was 
a  human  being;  and  that  God  should  be  born  of  a  human  being 
is  impossible."  The  opposition,  which  was  led  by  one  Eusebius, 
a  "  scholasticus  "  or  pleader  who  afterwards  became  bishop  of 
Dorylaeum,  chose  to  construe  this  utterance  as  a  denial  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  and  so  violent  did  the  dispute  upon  it  become 
that  Nestorius  judged  it  necessary  to  silence  the  remonstrants 
by  force.  The  situation  went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  the  dispute 
not  only  grew  in  intensity  but  reached  the  outer  world. 

Matters  were  soon  ripe  for  foreign  intervention,  and  the 
notorious  Cyril  (q.v.)  of  Alexandria,  in  whom  the  antagonism 
between  the  Alexandrian  and  Antiochene  schools  of  theology,* 
a»  well  as  the  jealousy  between  the  patriarchate  of  St  Mark 
and  thatof  Constantinople,  found  a  determined  and  unscrupulous 
exponent,  did  not  fail  to  make  use  of  the  opportunity.  He 
stirred  up  his  own  clergy,  he  wrote  to  encourage  the  dissidents 
at  Constantinople,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  sister  and  wife  of 
the  emperor  (Theodosius  himself  being  known  to  be  still  favour- 
able to  Nestorius),  and  he  beggared  the  clergy  of  his  own  diocese 
to  find  bribes  for  the  officials  of  the  court.*  He  also  sent  to  Rome 
a  careful  selection  of  Nestorius's  sayings  and  sermOns.  Nestorius 
himself,  on  the  other  hand,  having  occasion  to  write  to  Pope 
Celestine  I.  about  the  Pelagians  (whom  he  was  not  inclined  to 
regard  as  heretical),  gave  from  his  own  point  of  view  an  account 
of  the  disputes  which  had  recently  arisen  within  his  patriarchate.* 
While  ordinarily  Rome  might  have  been  expected  to  hold  the 
balance  between  the  contrasted  schools  of  thought,  as  Leo  was 
able  later  to  do,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  implied  appeal  proved 
unsuccessful,  for  Celestine  naturally  resented  any  questioning 
of  the  Roman  decision  concerning  the  Pelagians  and  was  jealous, 
of  the  growing  power  of  the  upstart  see  of  the  Nova  Roma  of  the 
East.  He  was  not  slow  to  use  the  opportunity  of  gaining  what 
was  at  once  an  official  triumph  and  a  personal  satisfaction.  In 
a  synod  which  met  in  43b,  he  decided  in  favour  of  the  epithet 

>  At  Alexandria  the  mystic  and  allegorical  tendency  prevailed, 
at  Antioch  the  practical  and  historical,  and  these  tendencies  showed 
themselves  in  oiiferent  methods  of  study,  exegesis  and  poesentation 
of  doctrine.  . 

■  Letters  of  the  archdeacon  Epiphanius  to  the  patriarch  Maxi- 
mianus  (Mte:ne,  Patr.  Gr.  Ixxxiv.  826). 

•  The  letter  is  given  in  F.  Loofs.  Nestoriana  166-168.  partly  trans- 
lated in  J.  F.  Bethune-Bakcr,  Ntslorius  and  his  Teaehini.  p.  i6Mq. 


Gcor6«ot,  and  bade  Nestorius  retract  his  erroneous  teaching,  odd 
pain  of  instant  excommunication,  at  the  same  time  entrusting 
the  execution  of  this  decision  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 
On  hearing  from  Rome,  Cyril  at  once  held  a  synod  and  drew  up 
a  doctrinal  formula  for  Nestorius  to  sign,  and  also  twelve  ana- 
themas covering  the  various  points  of  the  Nestoiian  dogmatic 
Nestorius,  instead  of  yielding  to. the  combined  pressure  of  his 
two  great  rivals,  merely  replied  by  a  counter  excommunication. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs  the  demand  for  a  general  council 
became  irresistible,  and  accordingly  Theodosius  and  Valentinian 
III.  issued  letters  summoning  the  metropolitans  of  the  catholic 
church  to  meet  at  Ephesus  at  Whitsuntide  431,  each  bringing 
with  him  someable  suffragans.  Nestorius,  with  sixteen  bishops 
and  a  large  following  of  armed  men,  was  among  the  first  to  arrive; 
soon  afterwards  came  Cyril  with  fifty  bishops.  Juvenal  of  Jerur 
salem  and  Flavian  of  Thessalonica  were  some  days  late.  It 
was  then  announced  that  John  of  Antioch  had  been  delayed  on 
his  journey  and  could  not  appear  for  some  days;  he,  however, 
is  stated  to  have  written  politely  requesting  that  the  opening 
of  the  synod  should  not  be  delayed  on  his  account.  Cyril  and 
his  friends  accordingly  assembled  in  the  church  of  the  Theotokos 
on  the  22nd  of  June,  and  summoned  Nestorius  before  them  to 
give  an  account  of  his  doctrines.  The  reply  they  received  was 
that  he  would  appear  as  soon  as  all  the  bishops  were  assembled; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  imperial  commissioner,  Cmndidian, 
presented  himself  in  person  and  formally  protested  against  the 
opening  of  the  synod.  Notwithstanding  these  circumstances, 
Cyril  and  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  bishops  who  were  with 
him  proceeded  to  read  the  imperial  letter  of  convocation,  and 
afterwards  the  letters  which  had  passed  between  Nestorius  and 
his  adversary.  Almost  immediately  the  entire  assemUy  ^ult 
one  voice  cried  out  anathema  oh  the  impious  Nestorius  and  his 
impious  doctrines,  and  after  various  extracts  from  the  writings 
of  church  fathers  had  been  read  the  decree  of  his  exclusion  from 
the  episcopate  and  from  all  priestly  communion  was  solemnly 
read  and  signed  by  all  present,  whose  numbers  had  by  this  time 
swelled  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight.  The  accused  and  his 
friends  never  had  a  hearing.  As  Nestorius  himself  said,  "  the 
Council  was  Cyril ";  it  simply  registered  the  Alexandrian 
patriarch's  views. 

When  the  decision  was  known  the  populace,  who  had  been 
eagerly  waiting  from  early  morning  till  night  to  hear  the  result, 
accompanied  the  members  with  torches  and  censers  to  their 
lodgings,  and  there  was  a  general  illumination  of  the  city.  A 
few  days  afterwards  (June  afith  or  a7th)  John  of  Antioch  arrived, 
and  efforts  were  made  by  both  parties  to  gain  his  ear;  whether 
inclined  or  not  to  the  cause  of  his  former  co-presbyter,  be  wa.« 
naturally  excited  by  the  precipitancy  with  which  Cyril  had  mcled. 
and  at  a  coneiliabuium  of  forty-three  bishops  held  in  bis  lodgings 
shortly  after  his  arrival  he  was  induced  by  Candidian,  the  friend 
of  Nestorius,  to  depose  the  bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Ephesus 
on  the  spot.  The  efforts,  however,  to  give  effect  to  this  act  on  the 
following  Sunday  were  frustrated  by  the  zeal  of  the  Ephcsian 
mob.  Meanwhile  a  letter  was  received  from  the  emperor  declar- 
ing invalid  the  session  at  which  Nestorius  had  been  deposed 
unheard;  numerous  sessions  and  counter-sessions  were  after- 
wards held,  the  conflicting  parties  at  the  same  time  exerting  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  secure  an  effective  superiority  at  court. 
In  the  end  Theodosius  decided  to  confirm  the  depositions  which 
had  been  pronounced  on  both  sides,  and  Cyril  and  Memnon 
as  well  as  Nestorius  were  by  his  orders  laid  under  arrest.  Re- 
presentatives from  each  side  were  now  summoned  before  bim 
to  Chalcedon,  and  at  last,  yielding  to  the  sense  of  the  evident 
majority,  he  gave  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  "  orthodox,**  and 
the  council  of  Ephesus  was  dissolved.  Maximian,  one  of  the 
Constantinopolitan  clergy,  a  native  of  Rome,  was  promoted  to 
the  vacant  see,  and  Nestorius  was  henceforward  represented 
in  the  city  of  his  former  patriarchate  only  by  one  small  con- 
gregation, which  also  a  short  time  afterwards  became  extinct. 
The  commotion  which  had  been  thus  raised  did  not  ao  easily 
subside  in  the  more  eastern  section  of  the  church;  the  Antio- 
chenes  continued  to  maintain  for  a  considerable  time  an  attitude 
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ofanugonism  towards  Cyril  and  his  creed,  and  were  not  pacified 
until  an  understanding  was  reached  in  433  on  the  basis  of  a  new 
formula  Involving  some  material  concessions  by  him.   The  union 
even  then  met  with  resistance  from  a  number  of  bishops,  who, 
rather  than  accede  to  it,  submitted  to  deposition  and  expulsion 
from  their  sees;  and  it  was  not  until  these  had  all  died  out  that, 
as  the  result  of  stringent  imperial  edicts,  Nestorianism  may  be 
said  to  have  become  extinct  throughout  the  Roman  empire. 
Tlieir  school  at  Edessa  was  closed  by  Zeno  in  489.     As  for 
Nestorius  himself,  immediately  after  fails  deposition  he  withdrew 
into  private  life  in  his  old  monastery  of  Euprepius,  Antioch, 
u^  43S>  when  the  emperor  ordered  his  banishment  to  Petra  in 
Arabia.    A  second  decree,  it  would  seem,  sent  him  to  Oasis, 
probably  the  city  of  the  Great  Oasis,  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  he 
was  still  living  in  439,  at  the  time  when  Socrates  wrote  his 
Ckurck  History.    He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Blemmyes,  a 
mnnad  tribe  that  gave  much  trouble  to  the  empire  in  Africa,  and 
when  they  set  him  free  in  the  Thebaid  near  Panopolis  (Akhmim) 
c.  4S0,  they  exposed  him  to  further  persecution  from  Schenute 
the  great  hero  of  the  Egyptian  monks.    There  is  some  evidence 
that  he  was  summoned  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,*  though 
he  amid  not  attend  it,  and  the  concluding  portion  of  his  book 
known  as  The  Baxaar  of  Heradides  not  only  gives  a  full  account 
of  the  "  Robber  Synod  "  of  Ephesus  449,  but  knows  that  Theo- 
dosius  b  dead  Quly  450)  and  seems  aware  of  the  proceedings  of 
Chalcedon  and  the  flight  of  Dioscurus  the  unscrupulous  successor 
of  Cyril  at  Alexandria.    Nestorius  was  already  old  and  ailing 
ani  must  have  died  very  soon  after. 

The  Nestorian  Heresy. — What  is  technically  and  conventionally 
meant  in  dogmatic  thcol<^  by  "  the  Nestorian  heresy  "    must  now 
be  noticed.    As  Eutychianism  is  the  doctrine  that  the  God-man 
has  only  one  nature,  so  Nestorianism  is  the  doctrine  that  He  has 
two  complete  persons.    So  far  as  Nestorius  himself  is  concerned, 
bovever,  it  is  certain  that  he  never  formulated  any  such  doctrine;' 
nor  does  any  recorded  utterance  of  his.  however  casual,  come  so 
near  the  heresy  called  by  his  name  as  Cyril's  deliberately  framed 
thini  anathema  (that  regarding  the  "physical  union  "  01  the  two 
hypostases  or  natures)  approaches  Eutychianism.     It  must  be 
mnembered   that   Nestorius   was  as  orthodox  at  all  events  as 
Athanasius  on  the  subject  of  the  incarnation,  and  sincerelv,  even 
fanatically,  held  every  article  of  the  Nicene  creed.    Hefele  himself, 
one  of  the  roost  learned  and  acute  of  Cyril's  partisans,  is  compelled 
to  admit  that  Nestorius  accurately  held  the  duality  of  the  two 
aatairs  and  the  integrity  oi  each,  was  equally  explicitly  opposed 
to  Arianism  and  Acx^Iinarianism,  and  was  perfectly  correct  m  his 
assertion  that  the  Godhead  can  neither  be  bom  nor  suffer;  all  that 
be  can  allege  against  him  is  that  "  the  fear  of  the  ctmmunkatio 
idiomatum  pursued  him  like  a  spectre."    But  in  reality  the  question 
raised  by  Nestorius  was  not  one  as  to  the  communicatio  idiomatum, 
bm  simply  as  to  the  proprieties  of  language.    "  I  cannot  speak  of 
God."  he  said,  "  as  being  two  or  three  months  old,"  a  remark  which 
vas  twisted  to  his  disadvantage.    He  did  not  refuse  to  speak  of 
Mary  as  being  the  mother  oT  Christ  or  as  being  the  mother  of 
Emiranuel,  but  be  thought  it  improper  to  speak  of  her  as  the  mother 
of  God,  and  Leo  in  the  Letter  to  Flavian  which  was  endorsed  at 
Chakudon  uses  the  term  "  Mother  of  the  Lord  "  which  was  exactly 
what  Nestorius  wished.    And  there  is  at  least  this  to  be  said  for 
him  that  even  the  most  zealous  desire  to  frustrate  the  Arian  had 
never  made  it  a  part  of  orthodoxy  to  speak  of  David  as  Btov&rup 
or  of  James  as  6it\p6dwt.     The  secret  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
masses  for  the  analogous  expression  Theotokos  is  to  be  sought  not 
BO  much  in  the  Nicene  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  as  in  the  recent 
erowth  in  the  popular  mind  of  notions  as  to  the  dignity  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  which  were  entirely  unheard  of  (except  in  heretical  circles) 
for  ncariy  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.    That  the  Virein 
should  be  given  a  title  that  was  quasi-divine  mattered  little.    The 
danscr  was  that  under  cover  of  such  a  title  an  unhistorical  con- 
ception of  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  should  ^w  up.  and  a  false  doctrine 
of^the  relations  between  the  human  and  the  Divine  be  encouraged, 
and  this  was  to  Nestorius  a  double  danger  that  needed  to  be  ex- 
posed.   He  was  thus  forced  into  the  position  of  one  who  brings 
technical  objections  against  a  popular  term. 

The  fact  that  Nestorius  was  trained  at  Antioch  and  inherited  the 
Aatiochene  seal  for  exact  biblical  exe^is  and  insistence  upon  the 
recognitkm  of  the  full  manhood  of  Christ  is  of  the  first  importance 
in  onderstanding  his  position.  From  the  days  of  Ignatius,  down 
through  Paul  oTSamosata  and  Lucian  to  the  great  controversies 
of  the  5th  century  which  began  with  the  theones  of  Apollinarius, 
the  theokgians  of  Antkich  started  from  the  one  sure  fact,  that 
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Christ  lived  on  earth  the  life  of  man.  and  without  questioning  the 
equally  genuine  Divine  clement  laid  stress  on  this  genuine  human 
consciousness.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Nestorius  in- 
tended to  introduce  any  innovations  in  doctrine,,  and  in  any  estimate 
of  him  his  strong  religious  interest  and  his  fervent  pastoral  spirit 
must  have  due  weight.  He  was  a  great  extempore  preacher  and 
exposed  to  the  peril  of  the  unconsidered  "  telling  "  phrase.  That 
a  man  of  such  consoicoous  ability,  who  impressed  himself  at  the 
outset  on  the  people  of  Constantinople  as  an  uncompromising 
opponent  of  heresy  should  within  a  few  short  years  be  an  excora* 
municated  fugitive,  sacrificed  to  save  the  face  of  Cyril  and  the 
Alexandrians,  is  indeed,  as  Duchesne  says,  a  tragedy.  No  suc- 
cessor of  Chrysostom  was  likely  to  receive  much  piod-will  from  the 
nephew  and  successor  of  Theophilus  of  Alexandria. 

It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
judge  Nestorius  from  some  other  evidence  than  that  afforded  by 
the  accusations  of  Cyril  and  the  inferences  drawn  therefrom.  This 
other  evidence  consists  partly  of  letters  from  Nestorius,  preserved 
among  the  works  of  those  to  whom  they  were  written,  some  sermons 
collected  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Marius  Mercator,  an  African 
merchant  who  was  doing  business  in  Constantinople  at  the  time  of 
the  dispute,  and  other  material  gathered  from  Syriac  manuscripts. 
Since  the  helpful  collection  of  Nestoriana  published  by  Dr  F.  Loofs 
in  1905  there  has  also  come  to  our  knowledge  the  most  valuable 
evidence  of  all,  Ncstorius's  own  account  of.  the  whole  difficulty, 
viz.  The  Baxaar  ■  of  Heradides  of  Damascus.  This  pseudonym  served 
to  protect  the  book  against  the  fate  that  overtook  the  writings  of 
heretk»,  and  in  a  Synac  version  it  was  preserved  in  the  Euphrates 
valley  where  the  followers  of  Nestorius  settled.  Ebed  Tesu  in  the 
14th  century  mentions  it  together  with  LeUers  and  Homuies,  as  well 
as  the  Tragedy,  or  a  LeUers  to  Cosmos,  the  Theopauhiies  (of  which 
some  fragments  are  still  extant)  and  the  Liturgy,  which  is  still  used 
by  the  Nestorian  Church.  The  discovery  of  The  Baaaar,  which  is 
the  Apologia  of  Nestorius,  was  made  public  by  Dr  H.  (joussen 
(though  members  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  Mission  to  the 
Assyrian  Christians  had  previously  been  acquainted  with  the  book). 
The  text  has  been  edited  by  P.  Paul  Bedjan  (Leipzig,  1910)  and  a 
French  translation  has  been  made  by  M.  I'abbd  P.  Nau.  A  repre- 
sentative selection  of  extracts  has  been  given  to  Englishreaders  in 
J.  F.  Bethune-Bakcr's  Nestorius  and  his  Teaching  (Cambridge. 
1908),  chapter  ii.  of  which  describes  the  MS.  and  its  accounts. 
Much  of  the  argument  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
(i)  NestMius  and  an  imaginary  opponent  Superianus,  (2)  Nestorius 
and  Cyril.  The  book  re\'eals  a  strong  personality  ana  helps  us  to 
know  the  man  and  his  teaching,  even  tnough  we  have  to  gather  his 
own  views  largely  from  his  criticism  of  his  antagonists.  He  is 
throughout  more  concerned  for  the  wrong  done  to  the  faith  at 
Ephesus  than  to  himself,  sa* 1.^.  ?»  l_  l  ._•  ..      .  ....    .    . 
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mercy.    All  through  the  years  of  conflict  he  had  "  but  one  end  in 
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view,  that  no  one  should  call  the  Word  of  God  a  creature,  or  the 
Manhood  which  was  assumed  incomplete."  I  n  his  letters  to  CelMtine 
he  had  laid  stress  on  the  point  that  the  teaching  he  attacked  was 
derogatoi^  to  the  Godhead  and  so  he  called  its  champions  Arians. 
"  If  the  CTodhead  of  the  Son  had  its  origin  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin 
it  was  not  Ckxlhead  as  the  Father's,  and  He  who  was  bom  could 
not  be  homoousios  with  God,  and  that  was  what  the  Arians  denied 
Htm  to  be."  It  is  thus  increasingly  difficult  to  believe  that  Nestorius 
was  a  "  Nestorian."  Pdre  J.  Mafi6  has  shown  {Revue  d  Inst.  eccUs. 
July,  1906)  that  in  spite  of  notable  differences  of  terminology  and 
form  the  chronologies  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria  were  in  essence 
the  same.  Personal  rather  than  doctrinal  reasons  had  by  far  the 
larger  part  in  determining  the  fate  of  Nestorius,  who  was  sacrificed 
to  the  agreement  between  the  two  great  schools. .  This  view  is 
confirmedf  by  the  evidence  of  the  Synodicon  Orientale  (the  collection 
of  the  canons  of  Nestorian  Councils  and  Synods),  which  shows  that 
the  Great  Syriac  Church  built  up  by  the  adherents  of  Nestorius 
and  ever  memorable  for  its  zeal  in  carrying  the  (Gospel  into 
Central  Asia,  China  and  India  cannot,  from  its  inception,  be  rightly 
described  as  other  than  orthodox.  The  "  attenuated  "  («.«.  un- 
"  Nestorian ")  form  which  some  historians  have  noted  in  the 
early  centuries  of  Persian  Nestorianism  was  really  there  from  the 
beginning.  The  Nestorinn  Church,  following  its  leader,  formally 
recognizes  the  Letter  of  Leo  to  Flavian  and  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon.  "  When  I  came,"  said  Nestorius  0as.  Herac.), 
"  upon  that  exposition  and  read  it.  I  gave  thanks  to  Uod  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  rightly  and  blamelessly  making  confession, 
even  though  they  happened  to  be  against  me  personally."  His  aim. 
he  tells  us,  had  been  to  maintain  the  distinct  continuance  of  the  two 
natures  of  Christ  when  united  through  the  Incarnation  into  one 
Person.  "  In  the  Person  the  natures  use  their  properties  mutually. 
. . .  The  manhood  is  the  person  of  the  Godhead  and  the  Godhead 
is  the  person  of  the  manhood."  The  ultimate  union  of  these  two 
natures  appears  to  lie  in  the  will — "  For  there  was  one  and  the  same 
will  and  mind  in  the  union  of  the  natures,  so  that  both  should  will 
or  not  will  exactly  the  same  things.    The  natures  have,  moreover,  a 

» Syriac,  ligUriS,  lit.  "  merchandise. "    The  Greek  word  may  have 
been  Ifivitpunf,     Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  any  such  Heradides. 
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inE  by  birth  Injm  I 
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U  DucWne,  Sii 


m  the  Holy  Viisin 
he  ideufo^hi™ 
und  i/(^mt 'wi! 
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tricy't  Dxtri'u  ^  Iht  Inarnatum,  &c.)  k  ] 
In  Doimenttiikiciu,  Qd.  il.  I  IT  (LeipiiE.  TQIO 
tri  nuiniK  it  rilltie,  vol.  iil.  chl.  X.  11.  (Piri 
(J.S.3t.iA.J.C.) 
U  VICTOH  (1S41-1S90),  Geraum  jnuricsl  composet, 
vas  bom  on  the  jSth  of  Jajiuaiy  1^41  at  Baldenhdm, 
SchltltJtadl.  At  Sliassburg  be  began  hii  univenily  c  ... 
wilb  tbe  Uudy  ol  theology,  but  he  concluded  it  irith  the  pro- 
duclIoD  of  a  liEhl  open  entitled  FIcurcUt  (1S64),  To  rampLete 
hb  knowledge  o(  infutc  Neuter  went  to  Leipzig  to  study  under 
Htuplnltnn.  His  opera  Dtr  Tromftla  ten  SlUkiaccH,  bued 
on  ScbcBel'i  poem,  wai  composed  and  peifonned  in  1&B4, 
Be^dts  >  numbei  o[  other  opciai,  Neulei  wrote  many  longi 
and  choral  nvrks;  but  it  is  with  tbe  Trimptlcr  sok  SUckinten 
that  bis  ninw  is  associated.  He  died  at  Strauburg  on  the  iSth  of 
May  1890.     In  1845  a  nuinumenl  to  bim  by  MstiolS  was  erected 
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universal  of  arts,  having  b< 
primitive  tribes,  to  whom  tbe  net  i 
and  Gsfaing. 

Net-malung,  as  a  modem  !nd 
with  tbc  manufacture  of  the  ni 
Asberies,  bul  netting  is  also  lat| 
purposes,  aa  (or  catching  bird], 
fields,  lot  protecting  Iruit  in  gardens.  lot  scrcena  and  other 
[umitute  purposes,  for  ladies'  hair,  bags,  appliances  used  in 
various  games,  &c.  Since  tbe  early  pan  of  Ihe  i^lh  century 
numerous  macbines  have  been  invented  for  netting,  and  cevei^ 
of  these  have  allalned  commerdil  auccess.  Fishing  nets  were 
formerly  made  principally  from  hemp  fibre — technically  called 
"  Iwine  ";  but  since  the  adaptation  M  michinery  to  net-making 
cotton  has  been  Increasingly  used,  such  nets  being  tnoie  Seiible 
and  lighter,  and  more  easily  handled  and  stowed. 

Tlie  forms  of  fishing  nets  vary  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  intended  to  act.  This  is  eiiher  by  entangling  Ihe 
lish  in  their  complicated  lolds,  as  in  Ibe  trammel;  receiving 
them  into  pockets,  as  in  the  trawl;  suspending  them  by  the  body 
in  the  meshes,  as  in  the  macterd-net;  Imprisoning  them  within 
Iheir  labyrinth-Like  chambers,  at  in  the  slake-net;   or  drawing 

upper  margin,  along  which  the  corks  are  strung  upon  a  rope 
called  tbe  head-tope;   the  foot  is  Ihe  opposite  or  lower  margin, 

plummets  ate  made  fast.      The  meshes  are  the  squares  composing 
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led  Kingdom,  the  fint 
to  succeed  in  inventinE  an  efficient    machine 
and   in  establishing  tM  Indunry  of  nuehine 
James  Paterson  ol  MuiKlbui^.     Piii-«n    ^. 
served  in  the  army  through  ihePcninsi 
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. p^..,  ...^  ...jp  ol  the  ncxi  Ae«h  to  be  formed-  The  krwt  formrf 

by  threading  the  loops  it  now  tighlciied  up.  Ihe  latt  forrnrd  mok  a 
freed  from  the  linkeij  and  tii.uIerTed  to  the  hook),  and  the  [■«•■ 
ol  loDpiiig,  threading  and  knotting  thus  conlinun- 

AnotbffT  lomi  of  net-loom,  working  on  ■  prindfile  di^dnct  irat 
that  of  Patenon.  was  invented  and  patented  in  France  by  Oafcriphan 
Pecqueur  In  1840.  and  again  in  France  and  in  the  United  Klif 
dam  in  1849.    Thk  nacaine  was  improved  by  many  ubaeqaeat 
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„^ ^  by  Baadoutn  and  Jouannin,  patented  in  the 

UaltBd  IGogdom  ia  1861.    la  this  machine  aeparate  thipads  or 

cords  running  longitudinally  for 
each  division  of  the  mesh  are  ero> 
ployed  (fig.  4).  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  alternate  threads  a  and 
b  are  differently  disposed — the  a 
series  being  drawn  into  simple 
loops  over  and  through  which  the 
threads  of  the  6  series  nave  to  pass. 
On  the  machine  the  a  series  of 
threads  are  arranged  vertically, 
while  the  b  series  are  placed  hori- 
lontally  in  thin  lenticular  spools. 
Over  the  horiiontal  b  series  is  a 
ranee  of  hooks  equal  in  number 
witn  the  threads,  and  set  so  that 
they  seize  the  b  threads,  rtise 
them,  and  give  them  a  double, 
twist,  thus  forming  a  row  of  open 
loops.  The  loo^  are  then  de- 
pressed, and.  seizing  the  vertical  a 
threads,  draw  them  crotchet>Iike 


Fig.  4. 


fiSf^i 


through  the  b  loops  into  loops  suflficiently  long  and  open  to  pass 
right  over  the  spook  containing  the  b  threads  (fig.  s),  after  which 

it  only  remains  to  tighten  the  threads  and 
the  mesh  is  complete. 

Wire-nettini,  which  is  in  extensive  db- 
mand  for  nrden  use,  poultry  coops,  and 
numerous  like  purposes,  is  also  a  twisted 
structure  made  principally  by  machine 
power.  The  industry  was  mainly  founded 
by  Charles  Barnard  in  1844,  the  first  net-- 
tmg  being  made  by  hand  on  wooden  rollers. 
The  first  machine  appeared  in  18S5.  and. 
ance  that  tinne  many  devices,  generally  of  extremely  complex  con- 
struction, have  come  into  use.  The  wire  chiefly  used  is  common 
annealed  Bessemer  or  mild  steel  (see  B.  Smith,  Wtrg,  Its  lianf^aUure 
tMd  Uses,  New  York.  1891). 

HRHERLAIIDS.  The  geographical  features  of  the  countries 
formeriy  known  collectively  as  the  Netherlands  or  Low  Countries 
are  dealt  with  under  the  modem  English  names  of  Holland 
and  BELCitTH.  Here  we  are  concerned  only  with  their  earlier 
history,  which  is  put  for  convenience  under  this  heading  in  order 
to  separate  the  account  of  the  period  when  they  formed  practically 
a  un^  area  for  historical  purposes  from  that  of  the  time  when 
HoUand  and  Belgium  became  distinct  administrative  units. 

The  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  the  country  down  to  the  8th 
century  are  Caesar's  De  Bctto  GaUko,  iv.,  the  history  of  Vcllcius 
Paterculus,  ii.  105,  the  works  of  Tacitus,  the  Historia 
Pranccrum  (i.-iii.)  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  Fredegar's 
Chronica  (for  the  last  two  of  which  see  D.  Bouquet's 
RecueU  de  kistariens  des  GauUs  et  de  la  France,  X738- 
tSjS).  The  Netherlands  first  became  known  to  the  Romans 
through  the  campaigns  of  Julius  Caesar.  He  found  the  country 
peo{4ed  partly  by  tribes  of  Gallo-Celtic,  partly  by  tribes  of 
Germanic  stock,  the  river  Rhine  forming  roughly  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  races.  Several  of  the  tribes  along  the 
borderland,  however,  were  undoubtedly  of  mixed  blood.  The 
Callo-Celtic  tribes  bore  the  general  appellation  of  Belgae,  and 
among  these  the  Nervii,  inhabiting  the  district  between  the 
Scheldt  and  the  Sambre  were  at  the  date  of  Caesar's  invasion, 
S7  B.C.,  the  most  warlike  and  important.  To  the  north  of  the 
>fcuse,  and  more  especially  in  the  low-lying  ground  enclosed 
between  the  Waal  and  the  Rhine  {insula  Batavorum)  lived  the 
Batavi,  a  dan  of  th^  great  Germanic  tribe,  the  Chatti.  Beyond 
these  were  found  the  Frisians  (q.v.),  a  people  of  German  origin, 
who  gave  their  name  to  the  territory  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Ems.  Of  the  other  tribes  the  best  known  are  the  Caninefates, 
Cbaud,  Usipetes,  Sicambri,  Eburones,  Menapii,  Morini  and 
Adnatics. 

Jufius  Caesar,  after  a  severe  struggle  with  the  Nervii  and  their 
confederates,  was  successful  in  bringing  the  Belgic  tribes  into 
subjection  to  Rome.  Under  Augustus,  15  B.C.,  the 
conquered  territory  was  formed  into  an  imperial 
wuhihm  province,  GoUia  Belpca,  and  the  frontier  line,  the 
Ktmnm  Rbine,  was  strongly  held  by  a  series  of  fortified  camps. 
With  regard  to  the  region  north  of  the  Rhine  we  first  obtain 
infoanatkw  from  the  accounts  of  the  campaigns  of  Nero,  Claudius, 


Dnisus  and  Tlbenus.  The  Batavialia  were  first  brou^t  under 
Roman  rule  in  the  governorship  of  Dnisus,  kjd.  13.  They  were 
not  incorporated  in  the  empire,  but  were  ranked  as  allies,  ucii 
or  auxilia.  Their  Und  became  a  recruiting  ground  for  the  Rjoman 
armies,  and  a  base  for  expeditions  across  the  Rhine.  The 
Batavians  served  with  fidelity  and  distinction  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  from  the  days  of  Augustus  onwards  formed  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Praetorian  guard.  The  Frisians  struggled 
against  Roman  over-k>rdship  somewhat  longer,  and  it  was  not 
until  A.D.  47  that  they  finally  submitted  to  the  victorious  arms 
of  Domitius  Corbulo.  The  Frisian  auxiliaries  were  likewise 
regarded  as  excellent  troops. 

In  the  confusion  of  the  disputed  succession  to  the  imperial 
throne  after  the  death  of  Nero,  the  Batavians  (aj>.  69-70)  under 
the  influence  of  a  great  leader,  known  only  by  his 
Roman  name,  Claudius  Civilis,  rose  in  revolt.  Civilis  ^  ci^mt. 
had  seen  much  service  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  was 
a  man  of  statesmanlike  ability.  In  revenge  for  his  own 
imprisonment,  and  the  death  of  his  brother  by  order  of  Nero, 
he  took  advantage  of  the  disorder  in  the  empire  not  only 
to  stir  up  his  fellow-countrymen  to  take  up  arms  for  independ- 
ence, but  to  persuade  a  large  number  of  German  and  Belgic  tribes 
to  join  forces  with  them.  A  narrative  of  the  revolt  is  given 
in  detail  by  Tadtus.  At  first  success  attended  Civilis  and  the 
Romans  were  driven  out  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Belgic  province. 
Even  the  great  fortress  of  Castra  Vetera  (Xanten)  was  starved 
into  submission  and  the  garrison  massacred.  But  dissensions 
arose  between  the  German  and  Celtic  dements  of  Civilis's  follow- 
ing. The  Ronians,  under  an  able  general,  Cerealis,  took 
advantage  of  this,  and  Civilis,  beaten  in  fight,  retired  to  the 
island  of  the  Batavians.  But  both  sides  were  exhausted,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  Cerealis  and  Civilis  should  meet  on  a  broken 
bridge  over  the  Nabalia  (Yssel)  to  discuss  terms  of  peace.  At 
this  point  the  narrative  of  Tadtus  breaks  off,  but  it  would  appear 
that  easy  conditions  were  offered,  for  the  Batavians  returned  to 
their  position  of  sociif  and  were  henceforth  faithful  in  their  steady 
allegiance  to  Rome.  The  insvia  Batavorum,  lined  with  forts, 
became  for  a  long  period  the  bulwark  of  the  empire  against  the 
inroads  of  the  Germans  from  the  north. 

Of  this  period  scarcely  any  record  remains,  but  when  at  the 
end  of  the  3rd  century  the  Franks  {q.v.)  began  to  swarm  over  the 
Rhine  into  the  Roman  lands,  the  names  of  the  old 
tribes  had  disappeared.  The  peoples  within  the 
frontier  had  been  transformed  into  Romanized  pro- 
vincials; outside,  the  various  tribes  had  become  merged  in  the 
common  appellation  of  Frisians.  The  branch  of  the  Franks — 
who  were  a  confederacy,  not  a  people — which  gradually  over- 
spread Gallia  Belgica,  bore  the  name  of  the  Salian  Franks. 
Nominally  they  were  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  empire, 
in  reality  they  were  its  masters  and  defenders.  In  the  days  of 
their  great  king  Hlodwig  or  Clovis  (481-511)  they  were  in 
possession  of  the  whole  of  the  southern  and  central  Netherlands. 
The  strip  of  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  to  that  of  the 
Ems  remained,  however,  in  the  hands  of  the  free  Frisians  {q.v.), 
in  alliance  with  whom  against  the  Franks  were  the  Saxons  {q.v.)* 
who,  pressing  forward  from  the  east,  had  occupied  a  portion  of 
the  districts  known  later  as  Gelderland,  Ovcryssel  and  Drente. 
Saxon  was  at  this  period  the  common  title  of  all  the  north  German 
tribes;  there  was  but  little  difference  between  Frisians  and 
Saxons  dther  in  race  or  language,-  and  they  were  closely  united 
for  some  four  centuries  in  common  resistance  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Frankish  power. 

The  conversion  of  Govis  and  his  rude  followers  to  Christianity 
tended  gradually  to  dvilize  the  Franks,  and  to  facilitate  the 
fusion  which  soon  took  place  between  them  and  the 
Gallo-Roman  population.  It  tended  also  to  accentuate 
the  enmity  to  the  Franks  of  the  heathen  Frisians  and 
Saxons.  In  the  south  (of  the  Netherlands)  Chris^anity 
was  spread  by  the  labours  of  devoted  missionaries,  foremost 
amongst  whom  were  St  Amandus,  St  Bavon  and  St  Eligius, 
and  bishoprics  were  set  up  at  Cambrai,  Toumai,  Arras,  Thdrou- 
anne  and  Li6ge.    In  the  north  progress  was  much  slower,  and 
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though  s  church  was  erected  at  Utrecht  by  Dagobert  I.  about 
A.D.  630,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Frisians,  who  remained  obstin- 
ately heathen.  The  first  successful  attempt  to  convert  them 
was  made,  under  the  powerful  protection  of  Pippin  of  Heristal, 
by  Willebrord,  a  Northumbrian  monk,  who  became,  a.d.  695, 
the  first  bishop  of  Utrecht  (see  Utr£CHt).  His  labours  were 
continued  with  even  more  striking  results  by  another  English- 
man, Winfred,  better  known  as  St  Boniface,  the  Apostle  of  the 
Germans,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  Dokkum  in  a.d.  754  at 
the  hands  of  some  heathen  Frisians.  The  complete  conversion 
was,  however,  in  the  end  due  rather  to  the  arms  of  the  Caroh'ngian 
kings  than  to  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  missionaries.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  century,  Charlemagne,  himself  a  Netherlander 
by  descent  and  ancestral  possessions,  after  a  severe  struggle, 
thoroughly  subdued  the  Frisians  and  Saxons,  and  compelled  them 
to  embrace  Christianity. 

In  the  triple  partition  of  the  Carolingian  empire  at  Verdun  in 
843,  the  central  portion  was  assigned  to  the  emperor  Lothaire, 
separating  the  kingdoms  of  East  Francia  (the  later 
IfLn!^  Germany)  from  West  Franda  (the  later  France). 
Lomima,  •  1*bis  middle  kingdom  formed  a  long  strip  stretching 
across  Europe  from  the  North  Sea  to  Naples,  and 
embraced  the  whole  of  the  later  Netherlands  with  the  exception 
of  the  portion  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  which  river  was 
made  the  boundary  of  West  Francia.  On  the  death  of  the 
emperor,  his  son  Lothaire  II.  received  the  northern  part  of  his 
father's  domain,  known  as  Lotharii  or  Hlutharii  Regnum, 
corrupted  later  into  Lotharingia  or  Lorraine.  Lothaire  had  no 
heir,  and  in  870  by  the  treaty  of  Meerssen  his  territory  was 
divided  between  the  kings  of  East  and  West  Francia.  In  879 
East  Francia  acquired  the  whole;  from  9x2  to  924  it  formed 
part  of  West  Francia.  Finally  in  924  Lorraine  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Fowler  under  German  (East  Frankish) 
overlordship.  Henry's  son,  Otto  the  Great,  owing  to  the 
disordered  state  of  the  country,  phiced  it  in  953  in  the  hands 
of  his  able  brother,  Bruno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  for  pacification. 
Bruno,  who  kept  for  himself  the  title  of  archduke,  divided 
the  territory  into  the  two  duchies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Lorraine. 
Godfrey  of  Verdun  was  invested  by  him  with  the  government 
of  Lower  Lorraine  (Nieder-Uithringen).  The  history  of  the 
Netherlands  from  this  time  forward — ^with  the  exception  of 
Flanders,  which  continued  to  be  a  fief  of  the  French  kings — 
is  the  history  of  the  various  feudal  states  into  which  the  duchy 
of  Lower  Lorraine  was  gradually  broken  up. 

It  is  a  melancholy  history,  telling  of  the  invasion  of  the  North.- 
mcn,  and  of  the  dynastic  struggles  between  the  petty  feudal 
u^,^^  sovereigns  who  carved  out  counties  and  lordships 
9ttb0  for  themselves  during  the  dark  centuries  which 
frifrfai  followed  the  fall  of  the  Carolingian  empire.  It  was  a 
'*'***'  time  of  oppression  and  cruelty,  and  of  war  and  devasta- 
tion, during  which  the  country  remained  chiefly  swamp  and 
tangled  woodland,  with  little  communication  save  up  and  down 
the  rivers  and  along  the  old  Roman  roads.  Its  remoteness  from 
the  control  of  the  authority  of  the  German  and  French  kings, 
together  with  its  inaccessibility,  gave  special  facilities  in  Lower 
Lorraine  to  the  growth  of  a  number  of  practically  independent 
feudal  states  forming  a  group  or  system  apart.  Chief  among 
these  states  were  the  duchy  of  Brabant,  the  counties  of  Flanders, 
Hainault,  Holland,  Gelderland,  Limburg  and  Luxemburg, 
and  the  bishoprics  of  Utrecht  and  Li£ge.  For  their  separate 
local  histories  and  their  dynasties,  their  wars  and  political 
relations  with  one  another  and  with  neighbouring  countries, 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  separate  articles  Flanders, 
Holland,  Brabant,  Gelderland,  Ldcburc,  Luxeuburc, 
Utrecht,  Li£ge. 

During  the  9th  and  loth  centuries  the  Netherlands  suffered 
cruelly  from  the  attacks  of  the  Northmen,  who  ravaged  the 
shores  and  at  times  penetrated  far  inland.  In  834 
Utrecht  and  Dorestad  were  sacked,  and  a  few  years 
otth»  later  all  Holland  and  Friesland  was  in  their  hands. 
MutAatfl.  Yg^j,  j^fjgj.  ygj^j.  jjjg  yj^jjjj  went  on  under  a  succession  of 

leaders — Heriold,  Roruk,   Rolf,  Godfrey — and  far  and  wide 
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there  was  pillaging,  burning,  murder  and  slavery.  In  873  Rolf 
seized  Walcheren,  and  became  the  scourge  of  the  surrounding 
districts.  In  880  the  invaders  took  Nijmwegen,  erected  a 
permanent  camp  at  Elsloo  and  pushed  on  to  the  Rhine.  Li^ge, 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Cologne  and  Bonn  fell  into  their  hands.  The 
emperor,  Charles  the  Fat,  was  roused  to  collect  a  large  army, 
with  which  he  surrounded  the  main  body  of  the  Northmen  under 
their  leader  Godfrey  in  the  camp  at  Elsloo.  But  Charles  pre- 
ferred negotiation  and  bribery  to  fighting.  Godfr^  received 
a  large  sum  of  money,  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  Fries- 
land,  and  on  being  converted  to  Christianity  in  882,  received 
in  marriage  Cisela,  daughter  of  Lothaire  II.  Three  years  later, 
however,-  Godfrey  was  murdered,  and  although  the  raids  of  the 
Northmen  did  not  entirely  cease  for  upwards  of  another  oentuiy, 
no  further  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  permanent  dynasty 
in  the  land. 

At  the  close  of  the  nth  century  the  system  of  feudal  states 
had  been  firmly  established  in  the  Netherlands  under  stable 
dynasties  hereditary  or  episcopal,  and,  despite  the 
continual  wars  between  them,  dvilixation  had  begun  to 
develop,  orderly  government  to  be  carried  on,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  people  to  be  less  hopeless  and  miserable. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  voice  of  Peter  the  Hermit  roused  the 
whole  of  western  Europe  to  enthusiasm  by  his  preaching  of  the 
first  crusade.  Nowhere  was  the  call  responded  to  with  greater 
zeal  than  in  the  Netherlands,  and  nowhere  had  the  spirit  of 
adventure  and  the  stimulus  to  enterprise,  which  was  one  of  the 
chief  fruits  of  the  crusades,  more  permanent  effects  for  good.  The 
foremost  heroes  of  the  first  crusade  were  Netherlanders.  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  the  leader  of  the  expedition  and  the  firsi  king  oif 
Jerusalem,  was  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  and  the  names  of  his 
brothers  Baldwin  of  Edessa  and  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  and  of 
Count  Robert  II.  of  Flanders  are  only  less  famous,  llie  third 
crusade  numbered  among  its  chiefs  Floris  III.  of  Holland,  Philip  of 
Flanders,  Otto  I.  of  Gelderland  and  Henry  I.  of  Brabant.  The 
so-called  Latin  crusade  of  1203  placed  the  imperial  crown  of 
Constantinople  on  the  head  of  Baldwin  of  Flanders.  At  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Damietta  (1218)  it  was  the  contingent  of  N<»th- 
Netherlanders  (Hollanders  and  Frisians  under  Count  William  I. 
of  Holland)  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  and  speciaUy 
distinguished  themselves.  To  the  Netherlands,  as  to  the  rest  of 
western  Europe,  the  result  of  the  crusades  was  in  the  main 
advantageous.  They  broke  down  the  intense  narrowness  of  the 
life  of  those  feudal  times,  enlarged  men's  conceptions  and  intro- 
duced new  ideas  into  their  minds.  They  first  brought  the 
products  and  arts  of  the  Orient  into  western  Europe;  and  in  the 
Netherlands,  by  the  impulse  that  they  gave  to  commerce,  they 
were  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  the  rise  of  the  chartered  towns. 

Little  is  known  about  the  Netherland  towns  before  the  12th 
century.  The  earliest  charters  date  from  that  period.  No  pboe 
was  reckoned  to  be  a  town  unless  it  had  received  a 
charter  from  its  sovereign  or  its  local  lord.  The 
charters  were  of  the  nature  of  a  treaty  between  the 
city  and  its  feudal  lord,  and  they  differed  much  in 
character  according  to  the  importance  of  the  place 
and  the  pressure  it  was  able  to  put  upon  its  sovereign.  The 
extent  of  the  rights  which  the  charter  conceded  determined 
whether  the  town  was  a  free  town  {vrlje  stadt — villa  framuii 
or  a  commune  (gemeenU — comnutnia).  In  the  case  of  a  commune 
the  concessions  included  generally  Ihe  right  of  inheritance^ 
justice,  taxation,  use  of  wood,  water,  &c.  The  lord's  repre- 
sentative, entiUed  "  justidaiy  "  (sckout)  of  "  bailiff  "  ibaijuw), 
presided  over  the  administration  of  justice  and  took  the  command 
of  the  town  levies  in  war.  The  gemeenU — consisting  only  of  those 
bound  by  the  communal  oath  for  mutual  help  and  defence — 
elected  their  own  magistrates.  These  electors  were  often  a  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  body  of  inhabitants:  sometimes  a  few 
influential  families  alone  had  the  right,  and  it  became  hereditary. 
This  governing  oligarchy  was  known  as  "  the  patricians."  The 
magistrates  bore  the  name  of  scabini  (sckepeHen  or  icktmns), 
and  at  their  head  was  the  seigneurial  official — the  schoui  or 
baljuw.     These  sckepenen  appointed  in  their  turn  from  tha 
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dtizens  to  assist  them  a  body  of  swoni  coundllon  igeMtoeretuH 
or  juris),  whose  presidents,  styled  "  burgomasters/'  had  the 
sapervision  of  the  communal  finances.  Thus  grew  up  a  number 
of  municipalities— practically  self-governing  republics — semi- 
independent  feudatories  in  the  feudal  state. 

The  most  powerful  and  flourishing  of  all  were  those  of  Flanders 
— Ghent,  Bruges  and  Ypr^  In  the  x^th  century  these  towns 
had  become  the  seat  of  large  industrial  populations 
(varying  according  to  different  estimates  from  xoo,ooo 
to  200.000  inhabitants),  employed  upon  the  weaving 
of  doth  with  its  dependent  industries,  and  closely 
bound  up  by  trade  interests  with  England,  from  whence  they 
obtained  the  wool  for  their  looms.  Bruges,  at  that  time  connected 
with  the  sea  by  the  river  Zwijn  and  with  Sluis  as  its  port,  was 
the  central  mart  and  exchange  of  the  world's  commerce.  In 
these  Flemish  cities  the  early  oligarchic  form  of  municipal 
government  speedily  gave  way  to  a  democratic.  The  great  mass 
of  the  townsmen  organized  in  trade  gilds — weavers,  fullers,  dyers, 
smiths,  leather-workers,  brewers,  butchers,  bakers  and  others, 
of  which  by  far  the  most  powerful  was  that  of  the  weavers — 
as  soon  as  t  hey  became  conscious  of  their  strength  rebelled  against 
the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  patricians  and  succeeded  in  ousting 
them  from  power.  The  patricians  (hence  called  leiiaerls)  relied 
upon  the  support  of  the  French  crown,  but  the  fatal  battle  of 
Courtrai  (1302),  in  which  the  handicraftsmen  (clauwaerts)  laid 
k>w  the  chivalry  of  France,  secured  the  triumph  of  the  democracy. 
The  pow»  of  the  Flembh  cities  rose  to  its  height  during  the 
ascendancy  of  Jacques  van  Artevclde  (1285-1345),  the  famous 
dtixen-statesman  of  Ghent,  but  after  his  downfall  the  mutual 
jealousies  of  the  cities  undermined  their  strength,  and  with  the 
crushing  defeat  of  Roosebeke  (1382)  in  which  Philip  van  Artevelde 
perished,  the  political  greatness  of  the  municipalities  had  entered 
upon  its  decline. 

In  Brabant — Antwerp,  Louvain,  Brussels,  Malincs(Mechlin) — 
and  in  the  episcopal  territory  of  Lidge — Li^ge,  Huy,  Dinant — 
there  was  a  feebler  repetition  of  the  Flemish  conditions. 
Flourishing  communities  were  likewise  to  be  found  in 
Hainault,  Namur,  Cambrai  and  the  other  southern 
districts  of  the  Netherlands,  but  nowhere  else  the 
vigorous  independence  of  Ghent,  Bruges  and  Yprds, 
nor  the  splendour  of  their  civic  life.  In  the  north  also  the  13th 
century  was  rich  in  municipal  charters.  Dordrecht,  Leiden, 
Haarlem,  Delft,  Vlaardigen,  Rotterdam  in  Holland,  and  Middle- 
burg  and  Zierikzee  in  Zceland,  repeated  with  modifications  the 
characteristics  of  the  communes  of  Flanders  and  Brabant. 
But  the  growth  and  development  of  the  northern  communal 
movement,  though  strong  and  instinct  with  life,  was  slower  and 
\ess  tempestuous  than  the  Flemish.  In  the  bishopric  of  Utrecht, 
in  Gelderland  and  Friesland,  the  privileges  accorded  to  Utrecht, 
Groningcn,  Zutphen,  Stavoren,  Lecuwarden  followed  rather  on 
the  model  of  those  of  the  Rhenish  "  free  cities  "  than  of  the 
Franco-Flemish  commune.  In  the  northern  Netherlands  gener- 
ally up  to  the  end  of  the  14th  century  the  towns  had  no  great 
political  weight;  their  importance  depended  uj>on  their  river 
commerce  and  their  markets.  Thus  at  the  close  of  the  14th 
century,  despite  the  constant  wars  between  the  feudal  sovereigns 
who  held  sway  in  the  Netherlands,  the  vigorous  municipal  life 
had  fostered  industry  and  commerce,  and  had  caused  Flanders 
m  particular  to  become  the  richest  possession  in  the  world. 

It  was  precisely  at  this  time  that  Flanders,  and  gradually  the 
other  feudal  states  of  the  Netherlands,  by  marriage,  purchase, 
treachery  or  force,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
house  of  Burgundy.  The  foundation  of  the  Burgundian 
rule  in  the  Netherlands  was  laid  by  the  succession  of 
Philip  the  Bold  to  the  counties  of  Flanders  and  Artois 
in  1384  in  right  of  his  wife  Margaret  de  Mile.  In  1404  Antony, 
Philip's  second  son  (killed  at  Agincourt  141 5),  became  duke 
of  Brabant  by  bequest  of  his  great-aunt  Joan.  The  consolidation 
of  the  Burgundian  power  was  effected  by  Philip  the  Good, 
grandson  of  Philip  the  Bold,  in  his  long  and  successful  reign  of  48 
years,  1419-1467.  He  inherited  Flanders  and  Artois,  purchased 
the  county  of  Namur  (1427)  and  compelled  his  cousin  Jacqueline, 


the  heiress  of  Holland,  Zeeland,  Hainault  and  Friesland,  to 
surrender  her  possessions  to  him,  1428.  On  the  death  in  1430  of 
his  cousin  Philip,  duke  of  Brabant,  he  took  possession  of  Brabant 
and  Limburg;  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg  he  acquired  by  purchase, 
1443.  He  made  his  bastard  son  David  bishop  of  Utrecht,  and 
from  1456  onwards  that  see  continued  under  Burgundian 
influence.  Two  other  bastards  were  placed  on  the  episcopal 
throne  of  Li^ge,  an  illegitimate  brother  on  that  of  Cambrai. 
Philip  did  not  live  to  see  Gelderland  and  Li^  pass  definitively 
under  his  rule;  it  was  reserved  for  his  son,  Charles  the  Bold, 
to  crush  the  independence  of  Lidge  (1468)  and  to  incorporate 
Gelderland  in  his  dominions  (1473). 

This  extension  of  dominion  on  the  part  of  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy impb'ed  the  establishment  of  a  strong  monarchical 
authority.  They  had  united  under  theirswayanumber 
of  provinces  with  different  histories  and  institutions 
and  speaking  different  languages,  and  their  aim  was 
to  centralize  the  government.  The  nobility  and  clergy  were  on 
the  side  of  the  ducal  authority;  its  opponents  were  the  munici- 
palities, especially  those  of  Flanders.  Their  strength  had  been 
seriously  weakened  by  the  overthrow  of  Roosebeke,  but  Philip 
on  his  accession  found  them  once  more  advancing  rapidly  in 
power  and  prosperity.  He  was  quite  aware  that  the  industrial 
wealth  of  the  great  Flemish  communes  was  financially  the  main- 
stay of  his  power,  but  their  very  prosperity  made  them  the  chief 
obstacle  to  his  schemes  of  unifying  into  a  solid  dominion  the 
loose  aggregate  of  states  over  which  he  was  the  ruler.  On  this 
matter  Philip  would  brook  no  opposition.  Bruges  was  forced 
after  strenuous  resistance  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  its  most 
cherished  privileges  in  1438,  and  the  revolt  of  Ghent  was  quenched 
in  the  "  red  sea  "  (as  it  was  styled)  of  Gavre  in  1453.  The 
splendour  and  luxury  of  the  court  of  Philip  surpassed  that  of 
any  contemporary  sovereign.  A  permanent  memorial  of  it 
remains  in  the  famous  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  which  was 
instituted  by  the  duke  at  Bruges  in  1430  on  the  occasion  of  his 
marriage  with  Isabel  of  Portugal,  a  descendant  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
and  was  so  named  from  the  English  wool,  the  raw  material  used 
in  the  Flemish  looms,  for  which  Bruges  was  the  chief  mart. 
The  reign  of  Philip,  though  marred  by  many  acts  of  tyranny 
and  harshness,  was  politically  great.  Had  his  successor  been  as 
prudent  and  able,  he  might  have  made  a  unified  Netherlands 
the  nucleus  of  a  mighty  middle  kingdom,  interposing  between 
France  and  Germany,  apd  a  revival  of  that  of  the  Carolingian 
Lothaire. 

Before  the  accession  of  Charles,  the  only  son  of  Philip,  two 
steps  had  been  taken  of  great  importance  in  the  direction  of 
unification.  The  first  was  the  appointment  of  a  grand  --^ 
council  with  supreme  judicial  and  financial  functions,  ^^^  gjj^ 
whose  scat  was  finally  fixed  at  Malines  (Mechlin)  in 
1473;  the  other  the  summoning  of  deputies  of  all  the  provincial 
"  states  "  of  the  Netherlands  to  a  states-general  at  Brussels 
in  1465.  But  Charles,  rightly  surnamed  the  Bold  or  Head- 
strong, did  net  possess  the  qualities  of  a  builder  of  states.  Im- 
patient of  control  and  hasty  in  action,  he  was  no  match  for  his 
crafty  and  plotting  adversary,  Louis  XL  of  France.  His 
ambition,  however,  was  boundless,  and  he  set  himself  to  realize 
the  dream  of  his  father — a  Burgundian  kingdom  stretching  from 
the  North  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.  At  first  all  went  well  with 
him.  By  his  ruthless  suppression  of  re\'olts  at  Dinant  and  Li^ge 
he  made  his  authority  undisputed  throughout  the  Netherlands. 
His  campaigns  against  the  French  king  were  conducted  with 
success.  His  creation  of  a  formidable  standing  army,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  that  age  of  transition  from  feudal  conditions,  gave 
to  the  Burgundian  power  all  the  outward  semblance  of  stability 
and  permanence.  But  Charles,  though  a  brave  soldier  and  good 
military  organizer,  was  neither  a  capable  statesman  nor  a  skilful 
general.  He  squandered  the  resources  left  to  him  by  his  father, 
and  made  himself  hateful  to  all  classes  of  his  subjects  by  his 
exactions  and  tyranny.  When  at  the  very  height  of  power,  all 
his  schemes  of  aggrandisement  came  to  sudden  ruin  through  a 
succession  of  disastrous  defeats  at  the  hands  of  the  Swiss  at 
Grandson    (March    2,  .J476),    at    Morat    (Jtme    22,    1476) 
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and  at  Kancy  (Januaiy  5,~  1477).  At  Nancy  Qiarles  was 
himself  among  the  slain,  Ittving  his  only  dau^ter  Mary  of 
Borgundy,  then  in  her  twentieth  year,  sole  heiress  to  his 
possessions. 

The  catastrophe  of  Nancy  threatened  the  loosely-knit  Bur- 
gundian  dominion  with  dissolution.  Lotiis  XI.  daimed  the 
reversion  of  the  French  fiefs,  and  seized  Burgundy, 
Franche  Comt£  and  Artois.  But  the  Netherland 
mmiiUM^  provinces,  though  not  loving  the  Burgundian  dynasty, 
Tl^i^  had  no  desire  to  have  a  French  master.  Deputies 
representing  Flanders,  Brabant,  Hainault  and  Hollaud 
met  at  Ghent,  where  Mary  was  detained  almost  as  a 
prisoner,  and  compelled  her  (February  xo,  1477)  to  sign  the 
"  Great  Privilege."  This  charter  provided  that  no  war  could 
be  declared  nor  marria^  concluded  by  the  sovereign,  nor  taxes 
raised  without  the  assent  of  the  states,  that  natives  were  alone 
eligible  for  hi^  office,  and  that  the  national  language  should  be 
used  in  public  documents.  The  central  court  of  justice  at 
Malines  was  abolished,  but  the  Grand  Council  was  reorganized 
and  made  thoroughly  representative.  The  Great  Privilege  was 
supplemented  by  provincial  charters,  the  Flemish  Privilege 
granted  (February  10),  the  Great  Privilege  of  Holland  and 
Zeeland  (February  17),  the  Great  Privilege  of  Namur  and  the 
Joyeuse  Enirie  of  Brabant,  both  in  May,  thus  largely  curtailing 
the  sovereign's  power  of  interference  with  local  liberties.  On 
these  conditions  Mary  obtained  the  hearty  support  of  the  states 
against  France,  but  her  humiliations  were  not  yet  at  an  end; 
two  of  her  privy  coundllors,  accused  of  traitorous  intercourse 
with  the  enemy,  were,  despite  her  entreaties,  seized,  tried  and 
beheaded  (April  3).  Her  marriage  four  months  later  to 
Maximilian  of  Austria  was  the  beginning  of  the  long  domination 
of  the  house  of  Habsburg.  The  next  fifteen  years  were  for 
Manmilian  a  stormy  and  difficult  period.  The  duchess  Mary 
died  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  from  her  horse  (March  1482),  and 
Maximilian  became  regent  imamb<nirj)  for  his  son.  The  peace  of 
Arras  with  France  (March  1483)  freed  him  to  deal  with  the  dis- 
cords in  the  Netherland  provinces,  and  more  especially  with  the 
turbulent  opposition  in  the  Flemish  cities.  With  the  submission 
of  Ghent  (June  1485)  the  contest  was  deddcd  in  favour  of  the 
archduke,  who  in  1494,  on  his  election  as  emperor, 
was  able  to  hand  over  the  country  to  his  son  Philip 
in  a  comparatively  tranquil  and  secure  state.  Philip, 
sumamed  the  Fair,  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  his  accession 
was  welcomed  by  the  Netherlanders  with  whom  Maximilian  had 
never  been  popular.  Gelderland,  however,  which  had  revolted 
after  Nancy,  bad  Charles  of  Egmont  for  its  duke,  and  the  two 
bishoprics  of  Li^  and  Utrecht  were  no  longer  subject  to 
Burgundian  authority.  In  1496  Philip  married  Joanna  of 
Aragon,  who  in  1500  became  heiress  apparent  to  Castile  and 
Aragon.  That  same  year  she  gave  birth  at  Ghent  to  a  son, 
afterwards  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Philip's  reign  in  the  Nether- 
lands was  chiefly  noteworthy  for  his  efforts  for  the  revival  of 
trade  with  England.  On  the  death  of  Queen  Isabel,  Philip  and 
Joanna  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Castile  and  took  up  their 
residence  in  their  new  kingdom  (January  1506).  A  few  months 
later  Philip  unexpectedly  died  at  Burgos  (September  35th). 
His  Burgundian  lands  passed  without  opposition  to  his  son 
Charles,  then  six  years  of  age. 

The  claim  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  to  be  regent  during 
the  minority  of  his  grandson  was  recognized  by  the  states-general. 
„  Maximilian  nominated  his  daughter  Margaret,  widow 

•ijStrtM,  ^^  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  to  act  as  governor-general, 
and  she  filled  the  difficult  post  for  eight  years  with 
great  ability,  courage  and  tact;  and  when  Chaiies  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  assumed  the  government  he  found  the  Netherlands 
thriving  and  prosperous.  In  the  following  year,  by  the  death 
of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  his  maternal  grandfather,  and  the 
incapacity  of  his  mother  Joanna,  who  had  become  hopelessly 
insane,  he  succeeded  to  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  which 
carried  with  them  large  possessions  in  Italy  and  the  dominion 
of  the  New  World  of  America.  In  1519  Maximilian  died,  and 
the  following  year  his  grandson,  now  the  head  of  the  bouse 
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of  Austria,  was  elected  emperor.  Charies  V.  had  been  bom  and 
brought  up  in  the  Netherlands,  and  retained  a  strong  predilection 
for  his  native  country,  but  necessarily  he  had  to  pass 
the  larger  part  of  his  life,  at  that  great  crisis  of  the 
world's  lUstory,  in  other  lands.  During  his  frequent  absences 
he  entrusted  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  tried 
hands  of  his  aunt,  Margaret,  who  retained  his  confidence  until 
her  death  (November  1530),  and  secured  the  affection  of  all 
Netherlanders.  Margaret  was  assisted  by  a  permanent  council 
of  regency,  and  there  was  a  q>ecial  minister  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  finances,  sometimes  under  the  name  of 
superintendent  of  the  finances,  sometimes  under  the  title  of 
treasurer-general  and  controUer-generaL  The  duties  of  this 
minister  were  of  special  importance,  for  it  was  to  the  Netherlands 
that  Charles  looked  for  much  of  the  resources  wherewith  to 
carry  on  his  many  wars.  During  this  time  Charles  consolidated 
his  dominion  over  the  Netherlands.  In  1524  he  became  lord 
of  Friesland  by  purchase,  and  in  1528  he  acquired  the  tempor- 
alities of  Utrecht.  He  now  ruled  over  seventeen  provinces — 
i.e.  four  duchies,  Brabant,  Gelderland,  Limburg  and  Luxemburg; 
seven  counties,  Flanders,  Artois,  Hainault,  Holland,  Zeeland, 
Namur  and  Zutphen;  the  margraviate  of  Antwerp;  and 
five  lordships — Friesland,  Mechlin,  Utrecht,  Overyssd,  and 
Groningen  with  its  dependent  districts. 

After  the  death  of  Margaret,  Charles  ^>pointed  his  sister 
Mary,  the  widowed  queen  of  Hungary,  to  the  regency,  and  for 
twenty  years  she  retained  her  post,  until  the  abdication 
in  fact  of  Charles  V.  in  1555.   She  too  governed  ably, 
though  in  entire  subservience  to  her  nephew,  but  was 
not  in  such  intimate  touch  with  the  national  peculiarities  of 
the  Netherlanders  as  her  predecessor.     At  the  time  of  her 
accession  to  office  Charles  changed  the  form  of  administration 
by  the  treation  of  three  separate  councils,  those  of  State,  of 
Finance,  and  the  Privy  Council.    The  regent  was  president  of 
the  council  of  state,  of  which  the  knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
were  members.   The  policy  of  Charles  towards  the  Netherlands 
was  for  many  years  one  of  studied  moderation.    He  redressed 
many  grievances,    regulated   the   administration   of   justice, 
encouraged  commerce,  reformed  the  coinage,  but  as  time  went  on 
he  was  compelled  to  demand  larger  subsidies  and  to  take  severer 
measures  against  heretical  opinions.   Mary  was  forced  to  impose 
taxation  which  met  with  violent  resistance,  especiaUy  in  1539 
from  the  stiff-necked  town  of  Ghent.    The  emperor  himself 
was  obliged  to  intervene.    On  the  14th  of  February  1540  he 
entered  Ghent  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  and  visited  the 
city  with  severe  punishment.    All  its  charters  were  annulled, 
its  privileges  and  those  of  iu  gilds  swept  away,  and  a  heavy 
fine  imposed.  It  was  a  lesson  intended  to  teach  the  Netherlanders 
the  utter  futility  of  opposition  to  the  will  of  their  lord.    The 
struggle,  however,  with  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  not 
only  led  to  continual  demands  of  Charles  for  men  and  money 
from  his  Netherland  dominions,  but  to  his  determination  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  Protestant  opinions;  and  a  series  of 
edicts  was  passed,  the  most  severe  of  which  (that  of  1550)  was 
carried  out  with  extreme  rigour.    Its  preamble  stated  that  its 
object  was  "  to  exterminate  the  root  and  ground  of  this  pest.** 
By  its  enactments,  men  holding  heretical  opinions  werecondemned 
to  the  stake,  women  to  be  buried  alive.    Yet  despite  the  efforts 
of  the  government  the  Reformation  made  progress  in  the  land. 
In  1548  Charles  laid  before  the  states  a  scheme  for  makini^  the 
Netherlands  an  integral  part  of  the  empire  under  the  name  of 
the  Circle  of  Burgundy;  but  the  refusal  of  the  CSerman  Electors 
to  make  his  only  son  Philip  king  of  the  Romans  led  him  to 
abandon  the  project,  which  was  never  renewed.    Already  the 
emperor  was  beginning  to  feel  weary  of  the  heavy  burdens 
which  the  government  of  so  many  realms  had  imposed  upon  him, 
and  in  1549  he  presented  Philip  to  the  states  of  the  Netherlands, 
that  they  might  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  and  Plub'p 
swore  to  maintain  all  ancient  rights,  privileges  and  customs. 

The  abdication  of  Charles  V.  took  pUce  on  the  ssth  of  October 
1555  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace  at  Brussels,  and  Philip  II« 
entered  upon  his  long  and  eventful  reign.    His  external  policy 
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VIS  at  fint  auccetsfitl.  Chiefly  through  the  valour  of  Lamoral, 
count  <A  EgmoDt,  two  great  victories  were  won  over  the  French 
l^^l^  at  St  Quentin  (August  10,  1557)  and  at  GraveUnes 
^^  Qvly  i^,  X5S8)<  The  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Cateau- 
C&mbr£sis  (February  1559)  were  entirely  favourable  to  Philip, 
lotemal  difficulties,  however,  confrontMl  him.  His  proposal 
to  impose  a  tax  of  1%  on  real  property  and  of  2%  on  movable 
property  was  rejected  by  all  the  larger  provinces.  As  a  thorough 
Spaniard  who  did  not  even  understand  the  language  of  his 
Netherland  subjects  Philip  was  from  the  first  distrusted  and  his 
acts  regarded  with  suspicion.  He  himself  never  felt  at  home 
at  Bruuels,  and  in  August  1559  he  set  sail  for  Spain,  never  again 
to  revisit  the  Netherlands. 

He  appointed  as  regent,  Margaret,  duchess  of  Parma,  a  natural 
daughter  of  Charles  V.  by  a  Flemish  mother,  and  like  the  other 
women  of  the  House  a  strong  and  capable  ruler. 
She  was  nominally  assisted  by  the  members  of  the 
three  councils — the  Council  of  State,  the  Privy  Council 
and  the  Council  of  Finance,  but  in  reality  all  power  had  been 
placed  by  Philip  in  the  hands  of  three  confidential  councillors 
styled  the  ConsuUa — ^Barlaymont,  president  of  the  Council 
of  Finance,  Viglius,  president  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  Antony 
Perrenot,  bishop  of  Arras,  better  known  by  his  later  title  as 
Cardinal  Granvellc.  This  extremely  able  man,  a  Burgundian 
by  birth,  was  the  son  of  one  of  Charles  V.'s  most  trusted 
councillors,  and  it  was  largely  to  him  that  the  government 
of  the  Netherlands  was  confided.  Two  burning  questions  at 
the  outset  confronted  Margaret  and  Granvelle — the  question 
of  the  new  bishoprics  and  the  question  of  the  presence  in  the 
Netherlands  of  a  number  of  Spanish  troops.  The  proposal  to 
reorganize  the  bishoprics  of  the  Netherlands  was  not  a  new  one, 
but  was  the  carrying  out  of  a  long-planned  project  of  Charles  V. 
In  isss  there  were  but  three  dioceses  in  the  Netherlands — those 
of  Toumay,  Arras  and  Utrecht, — all  of  unwieldy  size  and  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  foreign  metropolitans.  It  was  proposed  now 
to  establish  a  more  numerous  hierarchy,  self-contained  within 
tbe  limits  of  Burgundian  rule,  with  three  archbishops  and  fifteen 
diocesans.  The  primatial  see  was  placed  at  Malines  (Mechlin), 
having  under  it  Antwerp,  Hertogenbosch,  Roermond,  Ghent, 
Bruges,  and  Ypres  constituting  the  Flemish  province;  the 
second  archbishopric  was  at  Cambray,  wl^h  Toumay,  Arras,  St 
Omer,  and  Namur, — the  Walloon  province;  the  third  at 
Utrecht,  with  Haarlem,  Middlcburg,  Leeuwardcn,  Groningen  and 
Deventcr, — the  northern  (Dutch)  province.  All  these  with  the 
exception  of  Cambray  and  St  Omer  were  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Netherlands.  The  scheme  aroused  almost  universal 
distrust  and  opposition.  It  was  believed  that  its  object  was 
the  introduction  of  the  dreaded  formof  the  Inquisition  established 
in  Spain,  and  in  any  case  more  systematic  and  stringent  measures 
for  the  stamping  out  of  heresy.  It  excited  also  the  animosity 
of  the  nobles  jealous  of  their  privileges,  and  of  the  monasteries, 
which  were  called  upon  to  furnish  the  revenues  for  the  new  sees. 
Granvelle  was  made  first  archbishop  of  Malines,  and  all  the 
odium  attaching  to  the  increase  of  the  episcopate  was  laid  at 
his  door,  though  he  was  in  reality  opposed  to  it.  The  continued 
presence  of  the  Spanish  troops  caused  also  great  dissatisfaction. 
The  Netherlanders  detested  the  Spaniards  and  everything 
Spanish,  and  this  foreign  mercenary  foree,  together  with  the 
new  bishops,  was  looked  upon  as  part  of  a  general  plan  for  the 
gradual  overthrow  of  their  rights  and  liberties.  So  loud  was  the 
outcry  that  Margaret  and  Granvelle  on  their  own  responsibility 
sent  away  the  Spanish  regiments  from  the  country  (January 
1 561).  The  most  serious  difficulty  with  which  Margaret  had  to 
deal  arose  from  the  attitude  of  the  great  nobles,  and  among  these 
especially  of  William  (the  "  Silent  ")  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange, 
Lamoral,  count  of  Egmont,  and  Philip  de  Montmorency,  count 
of  Hoom.  These  great  magnates,  all  of  them  Knights  of  the 
Fleece  and  men  of  peculiar  weight  and  authority  in  the  country, 
were  disgusted  to  find  that,  though  nominally  councillors  of 
sute,  their  advice  was  never  asked,  and  that  all  power  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Consulta.  They  began  to  be  alarmed 
by  the  severity  with  which  the  edicts  against  heresy  were  being 


carried  out,  and  by  the  rising  indignation  among  the  populace. 
Wilh'am,  Egmont,  and  Hoorn  therefore  placed  themselves  at 
the  head  of  a  league  of  nobles  against  Granvelle  (who  had 
become  cardinal  in  1561)  with  the  object  of  undermining  his 
influence  and  driving  him  from  power.  They  resigned  their 
positions  as  councillors  of  state,  and  expressed  their  grievances 
personally  to  Margaret  and  by  letter  to  the  king  in  Madrid, 
asking  for  the  dismissal  of  Granvelle.  The  duchess,  herself 
aggrieved  by  the  dictatorial  manners  of  the  cardinal,  likewise 
urged  upon  her  brother  the  necessity  of  the  retirement  of  the 
unpopular  minister.  At  last  Philip  unwillingly  gave  way,  and 
he  secretly  suggested  to  the  cardinal  that  he  should  ask  per* 
mission  from  the  regent  to  visit  his  mother  at  Bcsancon. 
Granvelle  left  Brusselson  the  13th  of  March  1564,  never  to  return. 
But  the  king  was  only  temporizing;  he  had  no  intention  of 
changing  his  policy.    He  did  but  bide  his  time. 

The  Council  of  Trent  had  recently  brought  its  long  labours 
to  a  close  (December  4,  1563),  and  Philip  resolved  to  enforce 
its  decrees  throughout  his  dominions.  He  issued  an 
order  to  that  effect  (August  18,  1564),  and  it  was  sent  l^L, 
to  the  duchess  of  Parma  for  publication.  The  nobles 
protested,  and  Egmont  was  deputed  to  go  to  Madrid 
and  try  to  obtain  from  the  king  a  mitigation  of  the  edicts  and 
redress  of  grievances.  Philip  was  inexorable.  The  activity  of 
the  Inquisition  was  redoubled,  and  persecution  raged  throughout 
the  Netherlands.  Everywhere  intense  indignation  was  aroused 
by  the  cruel  tortures  and  executions.  In  the  presence  of  the 
rising  storm  the  duchess  was  bewildered,  seeing  dearly  the  folly 
of  the  policy  she  was  obliged  to  carry  out  no  less  than  its  difficulty. 
Following  the  example  of  William  of  Orange,  Hoom,  Berghen 
and  other  governors,  the  magistrates  generally  declined  to  enforce 
the  edicts,  and  offered  to  resign  rather  than  be  the  instruments 
for  burning  and  maltreating  their  fellow-countrymen.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  lesser  nobility,  foremost  among  whom  were 
Louis  of  Nassau  (brother  of  William),  Philip  de  Marnix,  lord  of 
Sainte  Aldcgonde,  and  Henry,  count  of  Brederode,. 
began  to  organize  resistance,  and  in  1 566  a  confederacy 
was  formed,  all  the  members  of  which  signed  a  docu- 
ment called  "The  Compromise,"  by  which  they  bound  themselves 
to  help  and  protect  one  another  against  persecution,  and  to 
extirpate  the  Inquisition  from  the  land.  The  signatories  drew 
up  a  petition,  known  as  the  "  Request,"  which  was  presented  by 
the  confederates  to  the  regent  (April  s,  1566)  in  the  council 
chamber  at  Brussels.  As  they  approached,  Barlaymont  had 
been  heard  to  say  to  Margaret,  "  What,  Madam,  is 
your  Highness  afraid  of  these  beggars  (gueux)?** 
The  phrase  was  seized  upon  and  made  a  party  name, 
and  it  became  the  fashion  for  patriots  to  wear  beggar's  garb  and 
a  medal  round  the  neck,  bearing  Philip's  image  on  one  side  and 
a  wallet  on  the  other,  with  two  hands  crossed,  and  the  legend 
Fideles  au  roijusqu'd  la  besace. 

William  of  Orange,  Egmont,  and  Hoom  were  alarmed  at  the 
violent  passions  that  had  been  aroused,  and  held  aloof  at  first 
from  Brederode  and  his  companions.  At  their  instance,  and 
carrying  with  them  instractions  from  the  regent  and  the  council, 
the  marquis  of  Berghen  and  Hoom's  brother  (the  lord  of  Mon- 
tigny)  were  persuaded  to  go  to  Spain  and  lay  before  Philip  the 
serious  character  of  the  crisis.  Philip  received  them  courteously, 
but  took  care  that  neither  of  them  should  return  home.  Mean- 
while in  the  Netherlands  the  sectaries  had  been  making  rapid 
headway  in  spite  of  the  persecution.  Open-air  conventicles  were 
held  in  all  parts  of  the  provinces,  and  the  fierce  Calvinist 
preachers  raised  the  religious  excitement  of  their  hearers 
to  such  a  pitch  that  it  found  vent  in  a  furious  outburst 
of  iconoclasm.  During  the  month  of  August  bands  of 
fanatical  rioters  in  various  parts  of  the  country  made  havoc  in 
the  churches  and  religious  houses,  wrecking  the  altars,  smashing 
the  images  and  pictures,  and  carrying  off  the  sacred  vessels  and 
other  treasures  on  which  they  could  lay  their  hands.  These  acts 
of  wild  and  sacrilegious  destruction  reached  their  climax  at 
Antwerp  (August  x6  and  17),  where  a  small  body  of  rioters 
forced  their  way  into  the  cathedral  and  were  permitted  without 
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any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  mag^tracy  to  wreak  their 
will  upon  its  spendid  and  priceless  contents. 

The  effect  of  the  outbreak  was  in  every  way  disastrous.  The 
regent  was  alienated  from  the  popular  leaders,  and  was  no  longer 
disposed  to  help  William  of  Orange,  Egmont,  and  Hoorn  to  secure 
a  mitigation  of  religious  persecution;  and  the  heart  of  Philip 
was  hardened  in  its  resolve  to  exterminate  heresy  in  the  Nether- 
lands. He  dissembled  until  such  time  as  he  could  despatch  his 
greatest  general,  the  duke  of  Alva,  to  Brussels  at  the  head  of  a 
picked  force  to  crush  all  opposition. 

William  of  Orange  was  not  deceived  by  the  specious  temporiz- 
ing of  the  king.    He  foresaw  the  coming  storm,  and  he  did  his 

utmost  to  induce  Egmont,  Hoorn  and  other  prominent 

members  of  the  patriotic  party  to  unite  with  him  in 

taking  measures  for  meeting  the  approaching  danger. 
Egmont  and  Hoorn  refused  to  do  anything  that  might  be  con- 
strued into  disloyalty;  in  these  circumstances  William  felt  that 
the  time  had  come  to  provide  for  his  personal  safety.  He  with- 
drew < April  1567)  first  to  his  residence  at  Breda,  and  then  to  the 
ancestral  seat  of  his  family  at  Dillenburg  in  Nassau. 

Margaret  of  Parma  meanwhile,  with  the  aid  of  a  considerable 
body  of  German  mercenaries,  had  inflicted  exemplary  punish- 
Paal»h*  ^^^^  upon  (he  iconoclasts  and  Calvinist  sectaries. 
mtatoi  A  body  of  some  2000  men  drawn  principally  from 
ui0B9ct'  Antwerp  were  cut  to  pieces  at  Austruweel  (March  13, 
***•  1567).  and  their  leader  John  de  Marnix,  lord  of  Thou- 
seule,  slain.  Valenciennes,  the  chief  centre  of  disturbance  in 
the  south,  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Philip  de  Notrcarmes, 
governor  of  Hainault,  who  inflicted  a  savage  vengeance  (April 
1567).  The  regent  therefore  represented  to  her  brother  that  the 
disorders  were  entirely  put  down  and  that  the  time  had  come  to 
show  mercy.  But  Philip's  preparations  were  now  complete,  and 
Alva  set  out  from  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  some  xo,ooo 
veteran  troops,  Spaniards  and  Italians,  afterwards  increased  by 
a  body  of  Germans,  with  which,  after  marching  through  Bur- 
gundy, Lorraine  and  Luxemburg,  he  reached  the  Netherlands 
(August  8),  and  made  his  entry  into  Brussels  a  fortnight 
later. 

The  powers  conferred  on  Alva  were  those  of  military  dictator. 
The  title  of  regent  was  left  to  the  duchess  Margaret,  but  she 

speedily  sent  in  her  resignation,  which  was  accepted 
^j^^^j  (October  6).  Before  this  took  place  events  had  been 
otBho*    moving  fast.    On  the  glh  of  September  Egmont  and 

Hoorn  were  arrested  as  they  left  a  council  at  the  duke's 
residence  and  were  confined  in  the  castle  of  Ghent.  At  the  same 
time  Orange's  friend,  the  powerful  burgomaster  of  Antwerp, 
Anthony  van  Stralen,  was  seized.  The  next  step  of  Alva  was 
to  create  a  special  tribunal  which  was  officially  known  as  the 
"  Council  of  Troubles,"  but  was  popularly  branded  with  the  name 
of  the  "  Council  of  Blood,"  and  as  such  it  has  passed  down  to 
history.  As  a  tribunal  it  had  no  legal  status.  The  duke  himself 
was  president  and  all  sentences  were  submitted  to  him.  Two 
members  only,  Vargas  and  del  Rio,  both  Spaniards,  had  votes. 
A  swarm  of  commissioners  ransacked  the  provinces  in  search  of 
delinquents,  and  the  council  sat  daily  for  hours,  condemning  the 
accused,  almost  without  a  hearing,  in  batches  together.  The 
executioners  were  ceaselessly  at  work  with  stake,  sword  and 

gibbet.  .Crowds  of  fugitives  crossed  the  frontier  to 
Mc/mA  *^^  refuge  in  Germany  and  England.    The  prince  of 

Orange  was  publicly  declared  an  outlaw  and  his 
property  confiscated  (January  24,  1568).  A  few  weeks  later  his 
eldest  son,  Philip  William,  count  of  Buren,  a  student  at  the 
university  of  Louvain,  was  kidnapped  and  carried  off  to  Madrid. 
Willtam  had  meanwhile  succeeded  in  raising  a  force  in  Germany 
with  which  his  brother  Louis  invaded  Frie^and.  He  gained  a 
victory  at  Heiligcrlee  (May  23)  over  a  Spanish  force  under  Count 
Aremberg.  Aremberg  himself  was  killed,  as  was  Adolphus  of 
Nassau,  a  younger  brother  of  William  and  Louis.  But  Alva 
himself  took  the  field,  and  at  Jemmingen  (July  21)  completely 
annihilated  the  force  of  Louis,  who  himself  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life.  One  result  of  the  victory  of  Hciiigerlce 
was   the   determination   of   Alva   that   Egmont   and   Hoorn 


should    die    before    he    left.  Brussels    for    the  campaign  in 
Friesland.   They  were  pronounced  by  the  Council  of 
Blood  to  be  guilty  of  high  treason  (June  2,  1568). 
On  the  6th  of  June  they  were  beheaded  before  the 
Broodhuis  at  Brussels. 

A  few  months  after  the  disaster  of  Jemmingen,  Orange,  who 
had  now  become  a  Lutheran,  himself  led  a  large  army  into 
Brabant.  He  was  met  by  Alva  with  cautious  tactics. 
The  Spaniards  skilfully  avoided  a  battle,  and  in  ^'^' 
November  the  invaders  were  compelled  to  withdraw 
across  the  French  frontier  through  lack  of  resources, 
and  were  disbanded.  Alva  was  triumphant;  but  though 
Alva's  master  had  supplied  him  with  an  invincible  army,  he  was 
unable  to  furnish  him  with  the  funds  to  pay  for  it.  Money  had 
to  be  raised  by  taxation,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  states-general 
(March  20, 1569)  the  governor-general  proposed  (i)  an  immediate 
tax  of  1%  on  all  property,  (2)  a  tax  of  5%  on  all  transfers  of 
real  esUte,  (3)  a  tax  of  10%  on  the  sale  of  all  articles  of  commerce, 
the  last  two  taxes  to  be  granted  in  perpetuity.  Everywhere  the 
proposal  met  with  uncompromising  resistance.  After  m  pro- 
longed struggle,  Alva  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  subsidy  of 
2,000,000  fl.  for  two  years  only.  All  this  time  the  brutal  work  of 
the  Blood  Council  went  on,  as  did  the  exodus  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  industrious  and  well-to-do  citizens,  and  with 
each  year  the  detestation  felt  for  Alva  and  his  rule  steadily 
increased. 

All  this  time  William  and  Louis  were  indefatigably  making 
preparations  for  a  new  campaign,  and  striving  by  their  agents 
to  rouse  the  people  to  active  resistance.  The  first 
successes  were  however  to  be  not  on  bnd,  but  on  the  JjLjS^ 
sea.  In  1569  William  in  his  capacity  as  sovereign 
prince  of  Orange  issued,  letters-of-marque  to  a  number 
of  vessels  to  prey  upon  the  Spanish  commerce  in  the  narrow 
seas.  These  corsairs,  for  such  they  were,  were  known  by  the 
name  of  Sea-Beggars  (Cueux-de-Mer).  Under  the  command  of  the 
lord  of  Lumbrcs,  the  lord  of  Treslong,  and  William  de  la  Maick 
(lord  of  Lumey)  they  spread  terror  and  alarm  along  the  coast, 
seized  much  plunder,  and  in  revenge  for  Alva's  cruelty  com- 
mitted acts  of  terrible  barbarity  upon  the  priests  and  monks  and 
catholic  officials,  as  well  as  upon  the  crews  of  the  vessels  that  fell 
into  their  hands.  Their  difficulty  lay  in  the  lack  of  ports  in 
which  to  take  refuge.  At  last  by  a  sudden  assault  the 
Sea-Beggars  seized  the  town  of  Brill  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Maas  (April  x,  XS72).  Encouraged  by  this  success 
they  next  attacked  and  took  Flushing,  the  port  of 
Zeeland,  which  commanded  the  approach  to  Antwerp;  and  the 
inhabitants  were  compelled  to  take  the  oath  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  as  stadiholder  of  the  king.  They  next  mastered  Ddis- 
haven  and  Schiedam.  These  striking  successes  caused  a  wave  of 
revolt  to  spread  through  Holland,  Zeekind,  Gelderland, 
Utrecht  and  Friesland.  The  principal  towns  gave  in 
their  submission  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  acknow- 
ledged him  as  their  bwful  stadtholder.  Within  three 
months  of  the  capture  of  Brill,  Amsterdam  was  th^  only  town  in 
Holland  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 

This  revolt  of  the  northern  provinces  was  facilitated  by  the 
fact  that  Alva  bad  withdrawn  many  of  the  garrisons,  and  was 
moving  to  oppose  an  invasion  from  the  south.  Louis 
of  Nassau,  with  a  small  force  raised  in  France  with  the 
connivance  of  Charles  IX.,  made  a  sudden  dash  into 
Hainault  (May  X572)  and  captured  Valendennes  and 
Mons.  Here  he  was  shut  in  by  a  superior  force  of  Spaniards,  and 
made  preparations  to  defend  himself  until  relieved  by  the  army 
which  Orange  was  collecting  on  the  eastern  frontier.  Oa  the 
Qth  of  July  William  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  captured  Malincs, 
Termonde  and  Oudenarde,  and  was  advancing  southwards 
when  the  news  reached  him  of  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholoisew, 
which  deprived  him  of  the  promised  aid  of  Coligny  and  bis  army 
of  X 2,000  men.  He  made  an  attempt,  however,  to  relieve  Mods. 
but  his  camp  at  Harmignies  was  surprised  by  a  night  attack,  and 
William  himself  narrowly  escaped  capture.  The  next  mormas 
he  retreated,  and  six  days  later  Mons  surrendered. 
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Orange  however  did  not  despair,  and  resolved  to  throw 
in  his  lot  for  good  and  all  with  the  rebel  province  of  the  north. 
Q,  Already  at  his  summons  thp  states  of  Holland  had 

taUtap  °>ct  at  Dort  Guly  15)  under  the  presidency  of  Philip 
Mbtwah  de  Marnix,  lord  of  Sainte  Aldegonde,  and  they  had 
^^  ^  unanimously  recognized  William  as  their  lawful  stadt- 
holder  and  had  voted  a  large  grant  of  supplies.  The 
prince  now  took  up  his  permanent  residence  at  Delft,  and  a 
regular  government  was  established,  in  which  he  exercised 
almost  dictatorial  authority. 

Alva  was  now  free  to  deal  with  rebellion  in  the  north.  Malines, 
which  had  surrendered  to  William,  was  given  over  for  three 
days  to  the  mercy  of  a  brutal  soldiery.  Then  the  army  under 
Alva's  son,  Don  Frederick  of  Toledo,  marched  northwards, 
and  the  sack  of  Zutphen  and  the  inhuman  butchery  of  Naarden 
are  among  the  blackest  records  of  history.  But  the  very  horrors 
ci  Don  Frederick's  advance  roused  a  spirit  of  indomitable 
resistance  in  Holland. 

The  famous  defence  of  Haarlem,  lasting  through  the  winter 
of  1572  to  July  1573,  cost  the  besiegers  12,000  lives,  and  gave 
the  insurgent  provinces  time  to  breathe.  The  example 
of  Haarlem  was  followed  by  Alkmaar,  and  with  better 
success.  The  assault  of  the  Spaniards  was  repulsed, 
the  dykes  were  cut,  and  Don  Frederick,  fearing  for 
ha  communications,  beat  a  hasty  retreat  (August).  A  few 
weeks  later  (Oct.  11)  the  fleet  of  Alva  on  the  Zuyder  Zee  was 
completely  defeated  by  the  Sea-Beggars  and  its 
admiral  taken  prisoner.  Disgusted  by  these  reverses, 
in  bad  odour  with  the  king,  and  with  his  soldiers 
mutinsdng  for  lack  of  pay,  the  governor-general 
resigned.  On  the  i8th  of  December  1573  Alva,  who 
to  the  end  had  persisted  in  his  policy  of  pitiless  severity, 
kft  Brussels,  carrying  with  him  the  curses  of  the  people  over 
whom  he  had  tyrannized  for  six  terrible  years  of  misery  and 
oi^ession. 

Philip  sent  the  grand  commander,  Don  Luis  Requescns, 
a  governor-general  in  his  place,  and  after  some  futile  attempts 
n^i^^  at  negotiarion  the  war  went  on.  The  prince  of  Orange, 
who  had  now  formally  entered  the  Calvinist  communion, 
was  inexorable  in  laying  down  three  conditions  as 
indispensable:  (i)  Freedom  of  worship  and  liberty 
to  preach  the  gospel  according  to  the  Word  of  God;  (2)  the 
restoration  and  maintenance  of  all  the  ancient  charters,  privileges, 
and  liberties  of  the  land;  (3)  the  removal  of  all  Spaniards  and 
other  foreignos  from  all  posts  and  employments  civil  and  military. 
In  February  1574  the  Spaniards  by  the  fall  of  Middlcburg  lost 
(heir  last  hold  upon  Walcheren  and  Zceland.  This  triumph  was 
however  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  complete  defeat 
of  the  army,  led  by  Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  at  Mookcrhcide  near 
N'ijmwegen  (14th  March).  The  gallant  Louis  and  his  younger 
brother  Henry  both  lost  their  lives.  This  was  a  grievous  blow 
to  William,  but  his  courage  did  not  fail.  The  Spaniards  laid 
sKge  to  Leiden,  and  though  stricken  down  by  a  fever  at  Delft 
the  prince  spared  no  exertion  to  save  the  town.  The 
dykes  were  cut,  the  land  flooded,  but  again  and  again 
a  relieving  force  was  baulked  in  its  attempts  to  reach 
the  place,  which  for  more  than  four  months  bravely 
<k{ended  itself.  But  when  at  the  very  last  extremity  through 
famine,  a  tempestuous  flood  enabled  the  vessels  of  Orange 
to  reach  Leiden,  and  the  investing  force  was  driven  to  retreat 
(October  3,  1574).  This  was  the  turning-point  of  the  first  stage 
in  the  struggle  for  Dutch'  independence.  In  honour  of  this 
great  deliverance,  the  state  of  Holland  founded  the  university, 
which  was  speedily  to  make  the  name  of  Leiden  illustrious 
throughout  Europe. 

In  the  spring  of  1575  conferences  with  a  view  to  peace  were 
held  at  Breda,  and  on  their  failure  Orange,  in  the  face  of  Spanish 
successes  in  Zeeland,  was  forced  to  seek  foreign 
succour.  He  sought  at  first  in  vain.  The  sovereignty 
of  Holland  and  Zceland  was  oflered  to  the  queen  of 
England,  but  she,  though  promising  secret  support, 
declined.    The  situation  w;^,  however,  relieved  through  the 


sudden  death  of  Requesens  (March  1576).    The  stadtholder 
summoned  a  meeting  of  the  states  of  Holland  and  Zeeland  to 
Delft,  and  on  the  25th  of  April  an  act  of  federation 
between  the  two  provinces  was  execute<'.    By  thb  ^2i«<to« 
compact  the  prince  was  invested  with  all  the  pre-  bttw—a 
rogatives  belonging  to  the  sovereign.    He  was  made  MoUaad 
commander-in-chief  of  both  the  military  and  naval  ^^ 
forces  with  supreme  authority,  and  in  his  hands  was    " 
placed  the  final  appointment  to  all  political  and  judicial  posts 
and  to  vacant  city  magistracies.    He  was  required  to  maintain 
the  Protestant  reformed  religion  and  to  suppress  "  all  religion 
at  variance  with  the  gospel."    He  also  had  authority  to  confer 
the  protectorate  of  the  federated  provinces  upon  a  foreign 
prince. 

In  June  1570  the  long  siege  of  Zierikzee,  the  capital  of 
Schbuwen,  ended  in  its  surrender  to  the  Spanbh  general  Mon- 
dragon,   after   the  failure  of  a  gallant  attempt  by 
Admiral  Boisot  to  break  the  leaguer,  in  which  he  lost  JJ*  JJ*' 
his  life.    Things  looked  ill  for  the  patriots,  and  Zeeland  mmS^. 
would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror  had 
not  the  success  been  followed  by  a  great  mutiny  of  the  Spanish 
and  Walloon  troops,  to  whom  long  arrears  of  pay  were  due. 
They  chose  their  leader  {eUdo),  marched  into  Brabant,  and 
established  themselves  at  Alost,  where  they  were  joined  by 
other  bands  of  mutineers.   The  principal  fortresses  of  the  country 
were  in  the  hands  of  Spanish  garrisons,  who  refused  obedience 
to  the  council.    William  seized  his  opportunity,  and  with  a  body 
of  picked  troops  advanced  into  Flanders,  occupied  Ghent,  and 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  leader  of  the  states- 
general  at  Brussels,  for  a  union  of  all  the  provinces  on     !^^^ 
the  basis  of  exclusion  of  foreigners  and  non-interference      ^!^,*» 
with  religious  belief.    The  overtures  were  favourably 
received,  the  council  at  Brussels  was  forcibly  dissolved,  and  a 
congress  met  at  Ghent  on  the  19th  of  October  to  consider  what 
measures  must  be  taken  for  the  pacification  of  the  country. 
In  the  midst  of  their  deliberations  the  news  arrived  that  the 
mutineers  had  marched  from  Alost  on  Antwerp,  overpowered 
the  troops  of  Champagney,  and  sacked  the  town  with  terrible 
barbarities  (Nov.  3).    This  tragedy,  known  as  "  the  Spanish 
Fury,"  silenced  all  disputes  and  differences  among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  provinces.   A  treaty  establishing  a  firm  alliance 
between    the   provinces,    represented    by    the   states-general, 
assembled  at  Brussels  on  the  one  part,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
prince  of  Orange,    and  the  states  of  Holland  and 
2^eland,  was  agreed  upon  and  ratified  under  the  title  l^^jflg 
of  the  "  Pacification  of  Ghent."    It  was  received  with  qS^ 
great  enthusiasm.   The  provinces  agreed  first  to  eject 
the  foreigner,  then  to  meet  in  states-general  and  regulate   all 
matters  of  religion  and  defence.    It  was  stipulated  that  there 
was  to  be  toleration  for  both  Catholics  and  Protestants;  that  the 
Spanish  king  should  be  recognized  as  dejwe  sovereign,  and  the 
prince  of  Orange  as  governor  with  full  powers  in  Holland  and 
Zeeland. 

Meanwhile  Philip  had  appointed  hb  natural  brother,  Don 
John  of  Austria,  to  be  governor-general  in  the  place  of  Requesens. 
After  many  delays  he  reached  Luxemburg  on  the  4th  d^  j^, 
of  November  (the  date  of  the  Spanish  Fury  at  Ant-  o/AMtrim 
werp)  and  notified  his  arrival  to  the  council  of  state. 


His  letter  met  with  a  cold  reception.  On  the  advice  SjalSr^ 
of  the  prince  of  Orange  the  states-general  refused  to 
receive  him  as  governor-general  unless  he  accepted  the  "  Paci- 
fication of  Ghent."  Negotiations  were  entered  into,  but  a  dead- 
lock ensued.  At  this  crisis  the  hands  of  Orange  and  the  patriotic 
party  were  greatly  strengthened  by  a  new  compact  entitled 
**  The  Union  of  Brussels,"  which  was  extensively  ,,„  -  - 
signed,  especially  in  the  southern  Netherlands.  This  flnisiel." 
document  (Jan.  1577)  engaged  all  its  signatories  to 
help  in  ejecting  the  foreign  soldiery,  in  carrjdng  out  the 
"  Pacification,"  in  recognizing  Philip's  sovereignty,  and  at  the 
same  time  in  maintaining  the  charters  and  constitutions  which 
that  king  on  his  accession  had  sworn  to  observe.  The  popular 
support  given  to  the  Um'on  of  Brussels  forced  Don  John  to  yield. 
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He  promised  to  accept  the  "  Pacification  of  Ghent/'  and  finally 
an  agreement  was  drawn  up,  styled  the  "  Perpetual  Edict," 
which  was  signed  by  Don  John  (February  12th)  and 
ratified  by  Philip  a  few  weeks  later.  The  states^ 
"••  general  undertook  to  aa^t  Don  John  as  governor- 
general  and  to  uphold  the  Catholic-  rdlgion,  while 
Don  John,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  agreed  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  "  Pacification."  The  authority  conferred  upon 
Orange  as  stadtholder  by  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zedand 
was  thus  ratified,  but  that  astute  statesman  had  no  confidence 
that  Philip  intended  to  observe  the  treaty  any  longer  than  it 
suited  his  convenience.  He  therefore  refused,  with  the  approval 
of  the  representatives  of  these  provinces,  to  allow  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "  Perpetual  Edict "  in  Holland  and  Zedand.  As 
events  were  to  prove,  he  was  in  {)xt  right. 

Don  John  made  his  state  entry  into  Brussels  on  the  xst  of  May, 
but  only  to  find  that  he  had  no  real  authority.  "  The  prince  of 
Orange,"  he  informed  the  king,  "  has  bewitched  the 
minds  of  all  men.  They  keep  him  informed  of  every- 
thing, and  take  no  resolution  without  consulting 
him."  In  vain  the  fiery  young  soldier  strove  to  break  loose 
from  the  shackles  which  hampered  him.  He  was,  to  quote  the 
words  of  a  contemporary,  "like  an  apprentice  defying  his 
master."  Irritated  and  alarmed,  the  governor  suddenly  left 
Brussels  in  the  month  of  July  with  some  Walloon  troops  and 
went  to  Namur.  It  was  a  virtual  act  of  abdication.  The  eyes 
of  all  men  turned  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  Through  his  exertions 
the  Spanish  troops  had  not  only  been  expelled  from  Holland 
and  Zceland,  but  also  from  the  citadels  of  Antwerp  and  Ghent, 
which  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  patriots.  He  was  invited 
to  come  to  Brussels,  and  after  some  hesitation,  and  not  without 
having  first  obtained  the  approval  of  the  states  of  Holland  and 
Zeeland,  he  assented.  William  made  his  triumphal  entry  into 
the  capital  (September  23),  which  he  had  quitted  as  an  outlawed 
fugitive  ten  years  before.  In  a  brief  period  he  was  the  acdaimed 
leader  of  the  entire  Netherland  people. 

But  it  was  not  to  last.  The  jealousy  of  Catholic  against 
Protestant,  of  south  against  north,  was  too  deeply  rooted. 
Two  dbtinctive  nationalities,  Belgian  and  Dutch,  were 
/iZtuu.  cdready  in  course  of  formation,  and  not  even  the 
tactful  and  conciliatory  policy  of  the  most  consummate 
statesman  of  his  time  could  unite  those  whom  the  whole  trend 
of  events  was  year  by  year  putting  farther  asunder.  On  the  6th 
of  October,  at  the  secret  invitation  of  the  Catholic  nobles  headed 
by  the  duke  of  Aerschot,  the  archduke  Matthias,  brother  of  the 
emperor,  arrived  in  Bn^ssels  to  assume  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Netherlands.  He  was  but  twenty  years  of  age,  and  his  sudden 
intrusion  was  as  embarrassing  to  the  prince  of  Orange  as  to  Don 
John.  William,  however,  whose  position  had  been  strengthened 
by  his  nomination  to  the  post  of  ruwaard  of  Brabant,  determined 
to  welcome  Matthias  and  use  him  for  his  own  purposes.  Matthias 
was  to  be  the  nominal  ruler,  he  himself  with  the  title  of  lieutenant- 
general  to  hold  the  reins  of  power. 

But  Philip  had  now  become  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  he 
despatched  Alexander  Famese,  son  of  the  duchess  of  Parma,  to 
Th9  IM»  i^^°  ^  unde  Don  John  with  a  veteran  force  of  20,000 
miAm/om  troops.  Strengthened  by  this  powerful  reinforcement, 
mm4J9ka  Don  John  fdl  upon  the  patriot  army  at  Gemblours 
^■•'■*'*  near  Namur  on  the  31st  of  January  1578,  and  with 
scarcely  any  loss  completdy  routed  the  Netherlandcrs.  All  was 
now  terror  and  confusion.  The  "  malcontent "  Catholics  now 
turned  for  help  from  Matthias  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  who  had 
invaded  the  Netherlands  with  a  French  army  and  seized  Mons. 
At  the  same  time  John  Casimir,  brother  of  the  dector  palatine, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Calvinist  party  and  with  the  secret 
financial  aid  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  entered  the  country  at  the  bead 
of  a  body  of  German  mercenaries  from  the  east.  Never  did  the 
diplomatic  talents  of  the  prince  of  Orange  shine  brighter  than  at 
this  difficult  crisis.  The  duke  of  Anjou  at  his  earnest  instigation 
accepted  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  liberties  of  the  Nether- 
lands," and  promised,  if  the  provinces  would  raise  an  army  of 
10,000  foot  and  2000  horse,  to  come  to  thdr  assistance  with  a 


like  force.  At  the  same  time  negotiations  were  successfully 
carried  on  with  John  Casimir,  with  Elizabeth  and  with  Henry  ci 
Navarre,  and  their  hdp  secured  for  the  national  cause.  Mean- 
while Don  John  had  aroused  the  mistrust  of  his  brother,  who  met 

hisurgent  appeal  for  iunds  with  cold  silence.    Deeply   ^ .^  ^^ 

hurt  at  this  treatment  and  disappointed  at  his  failure,  j^^  j^^ 
the  governor-general  fell  ill  and  died  on  the  xst  of 
October.  Philip  immediatdy  a|:^)ointed  Alexandn  Famese  to 
the  vacant  post.  In  him  Orange  was  to  find  an  adversary 
who  was  not  only  a  great  general  but  a  statesman  of  insight 
and  ability  equal  to  his  own. 

Famese  at  once  set  to  work  with  subtle  skill  to  win  over  to 
the  royalist  cause  the  Catholic  nobles  of  the  south.  The  moment 
was  propitious,  and  his  efforts  met  with  success. 
Ghent  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  John  Casimir, 
and  under  his  armed  protection  a  fierce  and  intolerant 
Calvinism  reigned  supreme  in  that  important  dty. 
To  the  "  Malcontents  "  (as  the  Catholic  party  was  styled)  the 
domination  of  heretical  sectaries  appeared  less  tolerable  than  the 
evils  attendant  upon  alien  rule.  This  feding  was  wideq»cad 
throughout  the  Walloon  provinces,  and  found  expres- 
sion in  the  League  of  Arras  (5th  of  January  1579). 
By  this  instrument  the  deputies  of  Hainault,  Artois 
and  Douay  formed  themselves  into  a  league  for  the  defence  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  and,  subject  to  his  ol»ervance  of  the  political 
stipulations  of  the  Union  of  Brussels,  professed  loyal  all^^iance 
to  the  king.  The  Protestant  response  was  not  long  in  coming. 
The  Union  of  Utrecht  was  signed  on  the  29th  of  January  by  the 
representatives  of  Holland,  Zeeland,  Utrecht,  Odder-  m,^^  ^ 
land  and  Zutphen.  By  it  the  northern  provinces  utrw^L 
bound  themsdves  together  "  as  if  they  were  one 
province  "  to  maintain  their  rights  and  liberties  "  with  life-blood 
and  goods"  against  foreign  tyranny,  and  to  grant  com[rfete 
freedom  of  worship  and  of  religious  opinion  throughout  the 
confederacy.  This  famous  compact  was  the  work  of  John  of 
Nassau,  at  that  time  governor  of  Gelderland,  and  did  not  mt  first 
commend  itself  to  hb  brother.  William  was  still  strug^ng  to 
carry  out  that  larger  scheme  of  a  union  of  all  the  seventeen 
provinces,  which  at  the  time  of  the  "  Padfication  of  Ghent  ** 
had  seemed  a  possibility.  But  his  efforts  were  already  doomed 
to  certain  failure.  The  die  was  cast,  which  decreed  that  from 
1579  onwards  the  northern  and  southern  Netherlands  were  to 
pursue  separate  destinies.  For  their  later  history  see  Houlamd 
and  Belgiuil 

Bibliography. — General   history:   For  the  «iriy   authorities 
consult  Collections  de  ckroniqves  Bages  xH&dites^'  publ.  par  ordrc  do 

fouvemement  (89  vols.,  1836-1893) ;  and  CoUeetions  des  chromiqmeim. 
"rotahres  BdgeSt  publ.  par  rAcad6mie  dc  Bnixdlcs  (58  vols..  x86S- 
1870);  among  later  writers,  J.  P.  Arcnd,  Atfemeane  lesckiedeMU 
des  vaderlands  van  de  vroegsle  lijden  (4  vols.,  1 840-1885);  J.  Wage- 
naar,  Vaderlandsche  kistorie  (21  vols..  1 749-1 759)*  J|.  P.  Blok. 
A  History  of  the  People  oj  the  Netherlands  (trans,  from  the  Dutch  by 
O.  Bicrsudt  and  R.  Putnam),  vols.  i.  and  ii.  (1898-1900).  For  the 
Bumindian  period — A.  B.  de  Burante,  Histoire  des  dues  at  Bur^rgmt 
(13^-1477),  (13  vols.,  1824-1826);  L.  Vandcrkindcre,  Le  SAd* 
desArtaeUe  (1879):  J.  F.  Kirk.  History  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Dmke 


of  Burgundy  (3  vols..  1863-1868).    For  the  Habsburg  penod  to 

1555— Th.  Juste.  Charles  Quint  et  MargueriU  d*Autrich 

A.  Lc  Glay,  Maximilien  I.  et  Marguerite  dAutriche  (1839) ;  A.  Hcane. 


'AutricJu    (1858); 


Histoire  du  rigne  de  Charles  V,  en  Belgique  (10  vols.,  1858-1860). 

The  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands:  Contemporary  authorities: 
P.  C.  Gichard,  Correspondance  de  Philippe  II.  swr  us  afoirts  des 
Pa^s-Bas  (5  vols.,  1 848-1 879);  Correspondance  de  CmUamme  U 
tacttume  (6  vols.,  1847-1857);  G.  Groen  van  Prinstcter,  ilrcJbtMs 
ou  correspondanu  inidtte  de  la  maison  d'Orange,  i*  sfrric  (9vols.,  i8.&i~ 
1861) ;  Poullet  et  Piot,  Correspondance  du  cardinal  Graniille  <I2  vols^ 
1 879-1 899);  J.  M.  B.  C.  Kcrvyn  de  Lcttcnhove,  Relations  poliiiqwes 
des  Pays-Bos  el  de  VAngleterre  sous  le  rhgne  de  Philip^  II.  (5  vob.^ 
1882-1886);  Collection  de  mlmoires  sur  l histoire  de  Bdriate  em 
XVI',  XVII;  et  XVIII'  sitcUs  Uj  vols..  1858-1875)  (chiefly  dcaUng 
with  the  period  of  the  Revolt)  P.  Bor,  Oorspronck^  begin  endo  aatmamg 
der  Nederlandscher  oorlogen,  beroerten  ende  borgelikhe  oneemiekey^n 
(1595):  J*  Ghysius.  Oorsprong  en  voortgang  der  nederlamdseker 
beroerten  (1626);  Hugo  Grotius.  Annates  et  histoire  de  rebus  Mfccu 
(1657);  P.  C.  Hooit,  Nederlandscher  historien,  x^5K-t587  (1656); 
E.  V.  Reyd,  Voornaenste  gheschiedennissen  in  de  Nederlanden,  1566^ 
j6oi  (1626) ;  A.  Camero,  Historia  de  las  guerras  ctpiles  ^ue  ka  asido 
en  tos  estados  de  Ftandres  des  del  annf  1559  Aoifa  el  de  1609,  y  las 
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cMuudr  ia  nbdicn  dt  los  dkkat  ntadn  (1625);  B.  Mendoca, 
Commentaires  mtwunUes  des  punts  dt  Flandres  ei  Pays-Bos,  owe 
mr  MHtMatr*  descrifiUm  des  Pays-Bos  1567-1577  (1590*  F. 
Stnda,  De  hdlo  Bdpco  decades  dmae  (1640-1647) ;  L.  Guicaafdini, 
DescrittMu  di  tutti  *  Paesi  Bassi  (1588).    Later  woHcb:  R.  Fruin, 


Met  voorspel  van  den  lachHgjarig^  oorlog  (1866) ;  J.  M.  B.  C.  Kervyn 
dc  Lettenhovc,  Lts  Huguenots  et  les  Gueux  i50O-i<8s  (6  vols.,  1883- 
1885):    Th.  Juste,  UisUrin  de  la  rieolnttan  des  Pays-Bos  sous 


Pkiltppe  Il.t  '1555-1577  (4  vols.,  1855-1867):  W.  I.  Nuyeosj  Ce- 
stkieaenis  der  rfederlanduke  berverten  (a  vols*,  1889);  C  Marx, 
Siwiien  tetr  GesckiekU  des  niederlindischen  Aufslandes  (1903); 
W.  H.  Prcacott.  Hisiory  of  Ms  Reign  of  Philip  11. 1555-1568  (185$) : 
J.  L.  MotW,  Riu  of  the  Dutch  Republic  1555-1584  (3  vols.,  1856); 
Cxmbridge  Modem  Histetry,  vol.  i.,  c  xiii.  (1903),  and  voL  Ui.,  cc.  vi. 
and  vu.  (1904).  {Bibliographies,  voL  L  pp.  761-769,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
798-809).  (G.  E.) 

IBTHERSOLE,  OLGA  (1865-  >,  English  actress,  of  Spanish 
descent,  was  bom  in  London,  and  made  her  stage  d6but  at 
Brighton  in  1887.  From  x888  she  played  important  parts  in 
London,  at  first  under  John  Hare  at  the  Garrick,  and  in  1894 
took  the  Court  Theatre  on  her  own  account.  She  also  toured  in 
Australia  and  America,  playing  leading  parts  in  modem  plays, 
notaUy  Clyde  Fitch's  Sapho  (pxuduoed  in  London  in  1902), 
tihich  was  stron^y  objected  to  in  New  York.  Her  powerful 
emotional  acting,  however,  made  a  great  effect  in  some  other 
plays,  such  as  Carmen,  in  which  she  again  appeared  in  America 
in  1906. 

VSTHQflll,  the  name  given  to  the  Temple  assistants  in 
ancient  Jerusalem.  They  are  mentioned  at  the  return  from 
the  Exile  and  particularly  enumerated  in  Ezra  ii.  and  Neh.  vii. 
The  original  fomi  of  the  name  was  Ndknnim^  as  in  the  Kheiib 
(cooaonantal  reading)  of  Ezra  viii.  17  (cf.  Numbers  iii.  9),  and 
means  "  given  "  or  "  dedicated,"  ijt.  to  the  temple.  The  Talmud 
has  also  the  wngular  form — Nathin.  In  all,  6^2  Nethinim  came 
back  from  the  Exile  and  were  lodged  near  the  "  House  of  the 
Nethinim  "  at  Ophd,  towards  the  east  wall  of  Jerusalem  so  as  to 
be  near  the  Temple,  where  they  served  under  the  Levites  and  were 
free  of  ail  tolls,  from  which  they  must  have  been  supported. 
It  is  mentioned  that  they  had  been  ordered  by  David  and  the 
princes  to  serve  the  Levites  (Ezra  viiL  20). 

Notwithstanding  their  sacred  service,  the  Nethinim  were 
regarded  by  later  Jewish  tradition  as  especially  degraded,  being 
placed  in  tabtes  of  precedence  bdow  bastards  (Talm.  Jer,  Hor, 
vL  5,  Jeb,  viL  5)  and  in  the  llishna  {Jd>,  viiL  3)  it  is  stated 
that  the  prohibition  against  intermarriage  with  the  Moabites, 
Ammonites,  Egyptians  and  Edomites,  though  given  in  the  Bible, 
only  applied  for  a  certain  number  of  generations  and  did  not 
apply  at  aU  to  their  daughters,  but,  it  is  added,  "  Bastards  and 
Nethinim  are  prohibited  (to  marry  laradites),  and  this  prohibition 
b  perpetual  and  applies  both  to  males  and  females." 

To  explain  this  combination  of  sacred  service  and  exceptional 
degradation,  it  has  been  suggested  by  Joseph  Jacobs  that  the 
Nethinim  were,  the  descendants  of  the  Kedisholk,  «.«.  women 
dedicated  to  the  woiship  of  Astarte  and  attached  to  the  Temple 
before  the  Exile.  There  is  evidence  of  these  practices  from  the 
time  of  Solomon  (i  Kings  xi.  5)  down  to  Josiah  (2  Kings  xiii.  4-6), 
and  even  as  hue  as  Ezekid  (Ezek.  kxiii  36-48),  giving  rise  to 
the  cooQnand  d  Deuteronomy  xxiiL  17. 

An  examination  of  the  name  lists  ^ven  in  duplicate  in  Ezra 
iL  43-58,  Neh.  viL  46-59,  t<^ther  with  the  additional  names  in 
the  Greek  Eadras  (v.  29-35),  shows  that  the  Nethinim  were  in 
charge  of  the  rings  and  hooki  connected  with  the  temple  service; 
they  sheared  the  sheep  offered  for  sacrifice  in  the  temple  and 
pmued  the  libations.  Some  of  them  were  derived  from  the  wars 
with  the  Meunim;  others  from  the  campaign  with  Rezin  of 
Damascus.  One  of  the  names  given  in  i  Esdras  v.  34,  viol 
Zoi^  ed.  Fritzsche,  Zcvfiia,  ed.  Swete,  would  seem  to  throw 
light  on  the  puzzling  reading  vkpo  (A. v.  "  Sabeans,"  R.V. 
*'  Drunkards ")  of  Ezek.  jriii.  43,  and  if  so  would  directly 
cotmect  **»e  H^  of  the  Nethinim  with  the  degxaded  wbtahip  of 
Astaxte  in  the  Temple. 

A  large  majority^  of  the  names  of  the  parents  mentioned  seem 
to  be  feminine  in  form  or  meaning,  and  suggest  that  the  Nethinim 
could  not  trace  back  to  any  definite  paternity;  and  this  is  con- 
finned  fay  the  fact  that  the  lisu  are  followed  by  the  enumeration 


of  those  who  could  not  "show  their  father's  hoose"  (Ezra 
iL  60;  Neh.  vii.  63).  The  Greek  versions,  as  well  as  Jdeephus, 
refer  to  them  as  UpbiovXoi,  which  can  mean  one  thing  only. 

The  Talmudic  authorities  have  an  abstract  tom,  Neihinuik, 
indicating  the  sUtus  of  a  Natkin  {Tot.  Kidd.  v.  i)  ed.  Zucker- 
mandel,  p.  341),  and  oocicsponding  to  the  abstract  UatminUh, 
"  bastardy."  The  eidstence  of  this  degraded  class  up  to  the 
Exile  throws  considerable  light  lipon  the  phraseology  of  the 
prophets  in  referring  to  idolatry  as  adultery  and  the  scenes 
connected  with  it  as  prostitution.  Their  continued  existence 
as  a  pariah  dass  after  the  EzHe  would  be  a  perpetual  reminder 
of  the  dangers  and  degradation  of  the  most  popular  Syrian 
creed. 

These  unfortunate  creatures  Jiad  90  alternative  but  to  accept 
the  provisions  made  for  them  out  of  the  Temple  treasury,  but 
after  the  fall  of  the  Temple  they  would  naturally  disappear 
by  intermarriage  with  similar  degraded  classes  {Mishna  Kidd, 
viiL  3).  In  the  Code  of  Khammurabi  fifi  191,  193,  they  could 
be  adopted  by  outsiders. 

The  above  explanation  of  the  special  degradation  of  the 
Nethinim,  th<nigh  they  were  connected  with  the  Temple  service, 
seems  to  be  the  <»ily  way  of  explaining  the  Talmudic  reference 
to  their  tabooed  position,  and  is  an  interesting  example  of  the 
light  that  can  be  reflected  on  Biblical  research  by  the  Talmud. 

See  Joseph  Jacobs,  Indies  in  Biblical  Archaeology  (1894),  X04-122 ; 
W.  Bsiudiaun,CeschichtedesAUtestamentlichen  Prieslerthums,  143  w^. 
This  view,  however,  is  not  accepted  by  Cheyne,  Encyclofaedta 
BibUca,  S.V.  U*  JA.) 

rarrLBTi  a  village  In  the  Fareham  parliamentary  division  of 
Hampshire,  England,  3  m.  S.E.  of  Southampton  on  the  east 
shore  of  Southampton  Water,  and  on  a  branch  of  the  London 
8c  South  Westem  railway.  Here  a  Cistercian  abbey  was  founded 
in  1237  by  Henry  HI.,  and  its  ruins  are  extensive,  including  a 
great  part  of  the  cmdform  church,  abbot's  house,  chapter  house 
and  domestic  buildings.  The  style  b  Early  English  and 
Decorated,  and  many  beautiful  details  are  preserved.  The 
gatehouse  was  transformed  into  a  fort  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
Netley  Hospital  for  wounded  soldiers  (x  m.  S.E.  of  the  abbey), 
was  built  in  1856  after  the  Crimean  War.  It  is  a  vast  pile  giving 
accommodation  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  patients,  and  is  the 
principal  military  hospital  in  Great  Britain. 

nnCHElU  GA8PAR  (1639-1684),  (Serman  portrait  and 
genre  painter,  was  bom  at  Heidelberg  in  1639.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  two  years  of  age,  and  his  mother,  fleeing,  from 
the  dangers  of  a  dvU  war,  carried  him  to  Amheim,  where  he  was 
adopted  by  a  physician  named  Tullekens.  At  first  he  was 
destined  for  the  profession  of  his  patron,  but  owing  to  his  great 
aptitude  for  painting  he  was  placed  under  an  artist  named  de 
Koster,  and,  having  also  studied  under  Ter  Borch,  he  set  out  for 
Italy  to  complete  his  education  there.  Marrying,  however,  at 
Li^e,  he  settled  at  Bordeaux,  and  toiled  hard  to  earn  a  livelihood 
by  painting  those  small  cabinet  pictures  which  are  now  so  highly 
valued  on  account  of  their  exquisite  finish.  After  removing  to 
The  Hague,  he  turned  his  attention  to  portrait-painting,  and  in 
this  branch  of  his  art  was  more  successful.  He  was  patronized  by 
William  III.,  and  his  earnings  soon  enabled  him  to  gratify  his 
own  taste  by  depicting  musical  and  conversational  pieces.  It 
was  in  these  that  Netscher's  genius  was  fully  displayed.  The 
choice  of  these  subjects,  and  the  habit  of  introducing  female 
figures,  dressed  in  glossy  satins,  were  imitated  from  Ter  Borch; 
they  possess  easy  yet  delicate  pencilling^  brilliant  and  correct 
colouring,  and  pleasing  light  and  shade;  but  frequently  their 
refinement  passes  into  weakness.  The  painter  was  gaining  both 
fame  and  wealth  when  he  died  premattirdy  In  1684.  His  sons 
Constantyn  (1668-1723),  and  Theodorus  (x66i->x732),  were  also 
painters  after  their  father's  style,  but  inferior  in  merit. 

NBTTLB  (O.  Eng.  neUle,  cf.  Ger.  Nessel),  the  English  equivalent 
of  Lat.  Urttcoy  a  genua  of  plants  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
natural  order  Urticaceae.  It  contains  about  thirty  species  in. 
the  temperate  parts  of  both  east  and  west  hemispheres.  They 
are  herbs  covered  with  stinging  hairSi  and  with  unisexual  flowers 
on  the  same  or  on  different  plants.   The  male  flowers  consist  of  a 
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perianth  of  four  greenish  segments  enclosing  as  many  stamens, 
which  latter,  when  freed  from  the  restraint  exerdsed  upon  them 
by  the  perianth-segments  while  still  in  the  bud,  suddenly  uncoil 
themselves,  and  in  so  doing  liberate  the  pollen.  The  female 
perianth  is  similar,  but  encloses  only  a  single  seed-vessel  with  a 
solitary  seed.  The  stinging  hairs  consist  of  a  bulbous  reservoir 
filled  with  acrid  fluid,  prolonged  into  a  long  slender  tube,  the 
extremity  of  which  is  finely  pointed.  By  this  point  the  hair 
penetrates  the  skin  and  discharges  its  irritant  contents  beneath 
the  surface.  Nettle  tops,  or  the  very  young  shoots  of  the  nettle, 
may  be  used  sa  a  vegetable  like  spinach;  but  from  the  abundance 
of  oystals  {cystoiWu)  they  contain  they  are  apt  to  be  gritty, 
though  esteemed  for  their  antiscorbutic  properties,  which  they 
do  not  possess  in  any  exceptional  degree.  The  fibre  furnished 
by  the  stems  of  several  species  is  used  for  cordage  or  paper- 
making.  Three  spedcs  of  nettle  are  wild  in  the  British  Isles: 
Urtica  dioicCf  the  common  stinging  nettle,'  which  is  a  hairy 
perennial  with  staminate  and  pistLlate  flowers  in  distinct  plants; 
U.  wens,  which  is  annual  and,  except  for  the  stinging  hairs, 
glabrous,  and  has  staminate  and  pistillate  flowers  in  the  same 
panicle;  and  U.  pUulifera  (Roman  nettle),  an  annual  with  the 
pistillate  flowers  in  rounded  heads,  which  occurs  in  waste  places 
in  the  east  of  England,  chiefly  near  the  sea — the  more  virulent 
of  the  British  species.  From  their  general  presence  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  houses,  or  in  spots  where  house  refuse  is  deposited, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  nettles  are  not  really  natives,  a 
supposition  that  to  some  extent  reaves  countenance  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  3roung  shoots  are  very  sensitive  to  frost. 
In  any  case  they  follow  man  in  his  migrations,  and  by  their 
presence  usually  indicate  a  soil  rich  in  nitrogen.  The  trailing 
subterranean  root-stock  renders  the  oonmion  nettle  somewhat 
difficult  of  extirpation. 

NETTLERASH,  or  UxtiCASiA,  a  disorder  of  the  sicin  char- 
acterized by  an  eruption  resembling  the  effect  produced  by  the 
sting  of  a  nettle,  namely,  raised  red  or  red  and  white  patches 
occurring  in  parts  or  over  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  body 
and  attended  with  great  irritation.  It  may  be  acute  or  chronic. 
In  the  former  variety  the  attack  of  ten  comes  on  after  indulgence  in 
certain  articles  of  diet,  particularly  various  kinds  of  fruit,  shell- 
fish, cheese,  pastry,  &c.,  also  occasionally  from  the  use  of  certain 
drugs,  such  as  henbane,  copaiba,  cubebs,  turpentine,  &c.  There 
is  at  firstconsiderablefeverishnessandconstitutional  disturbance, 
together  with  sickness  and  faintness,  which  either  precede  or 
accompany  the  appearand  of  the  rash.  The  eruption  may  appear 
on  any  part  of  the  body,  but  is  most  common  on  the  face  and 
trunk.  The  attack  may  pass  o£F  in  a  few  hours,  or  may  last  for 
several  days,  the  eruption  continuing  to  come  out  in  successive 
patches.  The  chronic  variety  lasts  with  interruptions  for  a 
length  of  time  often  extending  to  months  or  years.  This  form 
of  the  disease  occurs  independently  of  errors  in  diet,  and  is  not 
attended  with  the  feverish  symptoms  characterizing  the  acute 
attack.  As  regards  treatment,  the  acute  variety  generally  yields 
quickly  to  a  purgative  and  the  use  of  some  antacid,  such  as  mag- 
nesia or  liquor  potassae.  The  local  irritation  is  allayed  by 
sponging  with  a  warm  alkaline  solution  (soda,  potash  or  ammonia) , 
or  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  a  lotion  of  ichthyol  has 
been  found  useful.  Chronic  cases  have  been  known  to  benefit 
from  the  administration  of  creosote  or  saloL  , 

NETTLESHIP,  HENR7  (1839-1893),  English  classical  scholar, 
was  bom  at  Kettering  on  the  5th  of  May  1839.  He  was  educated 
at  Lancing,  Durham  and  Charterhouse  schools,  and  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford.  In  x86x  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship 
at  Lincoln,  which  he  vacated  on  his  marriage  in  1870.  In 
x868  he  became  an  assistant  master  at  Harrow,  but  in  1873 
he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Corpus. 
In  1878  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Edwin  Palmer  in  the 
professorship  of  Latin,  which  post  he  held  till  his  death  at  Oxford 
on  the  loth  of  July  1893.  Nettleship  had  been  from  the  first 
attracted  to  the  study  of  Virgil,  and  a  good  deal  of  his  time 
was  devoted  to  his  favourite  poet.  After  Conington's  death 
in  1869,  he  saw  his  edition  of  Virgil  through  the  press,  and  revised 
and  corrected  subsequent  editions  of  the  work.   In  1875  he  had 


undertaken  to  compile  a  new  Latin  lexicon  for  the  Clarendon 
Press,  but  the  work  proved  more  than  he  could  accomplish, 
and  in  1887  he  published  some  of  the  results  of  twelve  years* 
labour  in  a  volume  entitled  Contributions  to  Latin  Lexicography, 
a  genuine  piece  of  original  work.  In  conjunction  with  J.  £. 
Sandys,  Nettleship  revised  and  edited  Seyffert's  Dictionary  of 
Classical  Antiquities,  and  he  contributed  to  a  volume  entitled 
Essays  on  the  Endowment  of  Research  an  article  on  "  The  Present 
Relations  between  Classical  Research  and  Classical  Education 
in  England,"  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  great  value  of  the 
professorial  lecture  in  Germany.  In  his  views  on  the  research 
question  he  was  a  follower  of  Mark  Pattison,  whose  essays  he 
edited  in  ^889  for  the  Clarendon  Press.  In  Lectures  and  Essays 
on  Subjects  connected  with  Latin  Literature  and  Scholarship, 
Nettle^p  revised  and  republished  some  of  his  previous  publica- 
tions. A  second  series  of  these,  published  in  1895,  and  edited 
by  P.  Haverfield,  contains  a  memoir  by  Mis  M.  Nettleship, 
with  full  bibliography. 

See  obituary  notices  in  The  Times  (nth  of  Tuly<  1893);  Classical 
Review  f October,  ¥.893);  Oxford  Magasine  (i8th  ot  October,  1893)* 

NBITLBSHIl^  RICHARD  LEWIS  (1846-1892),  English 
philosopher,  youngest  brother  of  Henry  Nettleship,  was  bom  <»> 
the  X7th  of  December  1846,  and  educated  at  Uppingham  and 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  held  a  scholarship.  He  won 
the  Hertford  scholarship,  the  Ireland,  the  Gaisford  Greek  verse 
prize,  a  Craven  scholarship  and  the  Arnold  prize,  but  took  only 
a  second  class  in  Litterae  Humaniores.  He  became  fellow  and 
tutor  of  his  college  and  'succeeded  to  the  work  of  T.  H.  Green, 
whose  writings  he  edited  with  a  memoir  (London,  1880).  He 
left  an  unfinished  work  on  Plato,  part  of  which  was  published 
after  his  death,  together  with  his  lectures  on  logic  and  some 
essjays.  His  thought  was  idealistic  and  Hegelian.  His  literary 
style  was  excellent;  but,  though  he  had  considerable  personal 
influence  on  his  generation  at  Oxford,  a  certain  nebulousness 
of  view  prevented  his  making  any  permanent  contribution  to 
philosophy.  He  was  fond  of  music  and  outdoor  sports,  and 
rowed  in  his  college  boat.  He  died  on  the  35th  of  August  1892, 
from  the  effects  of  exposure  on  Mont  Blanc,  and  was  buried  al 
Chamounix. 

NETTLE  TREEp  the  name  applied  to  certain  trees  of  the  genus 
Celtis,  belonging  to  the  family  or  natural  order  Ulmaceae. 
The  best-known  species  have  usually  obliquely  ovate,  or  lanceo- 
late leaves,  serrate  at  the  edge,  and  marked  by  three  prominent 
nerves.  The  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  usually  hermaphrodite, 
with  a  4-  or  5-parted  perianth,  as  many  stamens,  a  hairy  disk 
and  a  x  -celled  ovary  with  a  a-parted  style.  The  fruit  is  succulent 
like  a  little  drupe,  a  character  which  serves  to  separate  the  genus 
alike  from  the  nettles  and  the  elms,  to  both  of  which  it  is  allied. 
Celtis  australis  is  a  common  tree,  both  wild  and  planted,  through- 
out the  Mediterranean  r^on  extending  to  Afghanistan  and  the 
Himalayas;  it  is  also  cultivated  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  rapidly 
growing  tree,  from  30  to  40  ft.  high,  with  a  remarkably  sweet 
fruit,  recalling  a  small  black  cheny,  and  was  one  of  the  fdants 
to  which  the  term  "  lotus  "  was  applied  by  Dioscorides  and  the 
older  authors.  The  wood,  which  is  compact  and  hard  and  takes 
a  high  polish,  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  C.  occidtnielis, 
a  North  American  species,  is  the  hackbetry  (q.v.). 

NETTUNO,  a  fishing  village  of  the  province  of  Roin«,  Italy, 
2  m.  E.N.E.  of  Anzio  by  rail,  and  39  m.  S.S.E.  of  Rome,  36  ft. 
above  sea-leveL  Pop.  (1901)  3406  (town),  5072  (commune). 
It  has  a  picturesque  castle  built  by  Alexander  VI.  from  the 
designs  of  Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  elder  in  X496.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  a  Saracen  settlement.  The  picturesque  costume 
of  the  women  is  now  worn  only  at  festivals;  To  the  £.  on  the 
sandy  coast  on  the  way  to  Astura  is  a  military  camp  and  a  range 
for  the  trial  of  field  artillery. 

NETZE,  a  river  of  Germany,  having  a  small  portion  of  its 
upper  course  in  Poland.  It  is  a  right-bank  tributary  of  the 
Warthe,  and  rises  in  the  low-lying  lake  district,  through  which 
the  Russo-German  frontier  nms,  to  the  south  of  Inowra^aw. 
The  frontier  crosses  Lake  Goplo,  which  is  not  far  from  the  sooice 
of  the  Netae,  which  on  leaving  it  (in  Prussian  territory), Ikms 
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Dorth-west  to  the  Trlonger  lake,  and  continties  thereafter  in 
the  same  general  direction,  but  with  wide  fluctuations,  to  Nakel. 
Here  it  joins  the  Brombexg  canal,  which  gives  access  to  the  river 
Brahe  and  so  to  the  Vistula.  The  Netse  then  turns  west- 
south-west  and  waters  the  moorland  (much  of  which,  however, 
has  been  brought  imder  cultivation)  known  as  the  Netaebruch. 
It  joins  the  Warthe  at  Zantoch,  after  a  course  of  273  m.  It  is 
navigable  for  130  m.  up  to  the  Brombetg  canal  and  thereafter 
for  smaller  boats  for  40  m.  up  to  Pakosch  on  the  Tilonger  lake. 
Its  drainage  area  is  5400  sq.  m.  From  1772  to  2807  that  part 
of  Poland  which  was  given  to  Prussia  at  the  first  partition 
was  known  as  the  Netze  District,  as  it  extended  along  the 
Netze.  It  was  almost  all.  given  back  to  Russia  at  the  peace 
of  TUstt,  but  was  restored  to  Prussia  in  18x5  under  the  treaty 
of  Viaxna. 

NBU-BRAllDBlfBURO,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the*  grand 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  is  situated  on  a  small  lake  called 
the  ToUense  See,  58  m.  N.W.  of  Stettin  by  raiL  Pop.  (1905) 
XI  ^3.  It  is  still  partly  surrounded  with  walls,  and  possesses 
four  interesting  old  Gothic  gates,  dating  from  about  1300.  The 
prindpal  buildings  are  the  Marienkirche,  a  Gothic  building  of 
the  13th  century,  the  Johanniskirche,  the  town-hall  and  the 
grand  ducal  palace.  It  possesses  a  bronze  statue  of  Fritz  Renter 
(1893);  a  monument  to  Bismarck  (1895);  another  commemorat- 
ing the  war  of  1870-7 x  (x895);.a  small  museum  of  antiquities; 
and  an  art  collection.  On  the  other  side  of  the  lake  is  the  grand- 
ducal  palace.  Belvedere.  Iron-founding,  machine-making,  wool- 
spinning  and  the  making  of  paper,  tobacco  and  musical  instru- 
ments are  carried  on  here,  and  the  trade  in  wool  and  agricultural 
products  is  considerable.  The  horse  fair  is  also  important. 
Neu-Brandenburg  was  founded  in  1248,  and  has  belonged  to 
Mecklenburg  since  1292. 

See  BoD,  Chrcmkdn  Vorderstadt  Neubrandenburg  (1875). 

HEDBREISACH,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Germany  in  the 
imperial  province  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  situated  on  the  Rhine- 
Rhone  canal,  x  2  m.  E.  from  Colmar  by  the  railway  to  Freiburg- 
im-Breisgau.  Pop.  (1905 — including  a  garrison  of  2300  men) 
3520.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  hectagon,  and  together  with 
Fort  Mortier,  which  lies  on  an  arm  of  the  Rhine  opposite,  forms 
a  plaoe  of  great  strategic  strength.  It  contains  an  Evangelical 
(garrison)  church,  a  Roman  Catholic  church  and  a  non-com- 
missioned officers'  schooL.  There  are  electrical  works  in  the 
town. 

Neubreisach  was  founded  by  Louis  XIV.  in  X699  and  fortified 

by  Vauban,   the  Neubreisacher  canal  being  constructed   to 

transport  the  necessary  materials.    In  the  Franco-German  War, 

it  was  bombarded  by  the  Germans  from  the  2nd  to  the  loth  of 

November  1870,  when  it  capitulated. 

Sec  Wolff.  CesckichU  des  Bombardemenh  von  ScUeUstadl  und 
Sfubreisack  (Berlin,  1874);  and  von  Neumann,  Du  Eroberung  von 
S€hUUsladt  und  Neubreisach  im  Jahre  1870  (Berlin,  1876). 

MEUBUR6,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
is  pleasantly  ^tuatcd  on  the  Danube,  X2  m.  W.  of  Ingolstadt, 
on  the  railway  to  Neuoffingen.  Pop.  (X905)  8532.  It  is  a  place 
of  andent  origin,  but  is  chiefly  noteworthy  because  formerly 
for  two  centuries  it  was  the  capital  of  the  prindpality  of  Pfalz- 
Ncuburg.  Its  most  important  building  is  the  old  residence  of  its 
princes,  the  handsomest  part  of  which  is  in  the  Renaissance  style 
of  the  x6th  century.  The  town  also  contains  an  Evangelical 
and  seven  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  town  hall,  several 
schoob  and  convents,  a  theatre,  and  an  historical  museum  with 
a  valuable  library.  It  has  electrical  works  and  breweries,  while 
fruit  and  vegetables  are  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood,  a 
considerable  trade  in  these  products- being  carried  on  by  the 
Danube. 

Neuburg  was  originally  an  episcopal  see.  In  the  xoth  century 
it  pased  to  the  counts  of  Scheyem,  and  through  them  to  Bavaria, 
bdng  ceded  to  the  Rhenish  Palatinate  at  the  close  of  a  war  in  x  507. 
From  X557  to  1742  it  was  the  capital  of  a  small  principality 
ruled  by  a  cadef  branch  of  the  family  of  the  elector  palatine  of  the 
Rhine.  This  principality  of  Pfalz-Neuburg  had  an  area  of  about 
xooo  sq.  m.  and  about  xoo,ooo  inhabitants.    In   1742  it  was 


united  again  with  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  with  which  it  passed 

in  1777  to  Bavaria. 

See  Gremmel.  GesckickU  des  Heraogtums  Nfuburg  (Neuburg. 
1872);  and  Fakretdurch  ,dU  Stadt  Neuburg  und  deren  Umgcbumg 
(Neuburg,  1904). 

KBUCHAtEL  (Ger.  Neuettburg),  one  of  the  cantons  of  western 
Switzerland,  on  the  frontier  towards  France.  It  is  the  only 
Swiss  canton  that  is  situated  entirely  in  the  Jura,  of  which  it 
occupies  the  central  portion  (its  loftiest  simimit  is  the  Mont 
Radne,  4731  ft.  in  the  T€te  de  Rang  range).  The  canton  has 
a  total  area  of  3x1 '8  sq.nL^of  which  267*x  sq.  m.  are  redu)ned 
"  productive "  (foresU  occupying  88*6  sq.  m.  and  vineyards 
4-4  sq.  m.).  It  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  k>ngitudinal 
ridges  and  valleys  characteristic  of  the  Jura  range,  while  its 
drainage  is  very  unequally,  divided  between  the  T^tie  or  Zihl, 
and  the  Doubs,  which  forms  part  of  Uie  north-west  boimdary 
of  the  canton,  and  receives  only  the  streams  flowing  from  the  Le 
Lode  and  La  Chaux  de  Fonds  vall^.  Three  regions  make  up 
the  territory.  That  stretching  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  is 
called  Le  VigtubU  (from  its  vineyards)  and  extends  from  about 
X500  ft.  to  2300  ft.  above  the  sea-leveL  An  intermediate  region 
is  named  Les  ValUcs,  for  it  consists  of  the  two  prindpal  valleys 
of  the  canton(  the  Val  de  Ruz,  watered  by  the  Seyon,  uxd  the  Val 
de  Travers,  watered  by  the  Areuse)  which  lie  to  a  height  of  about 
2300  ft.  to  3000  ft.  above  the  sea-IeveL  The  highest  region  is 
known  as  Les  Montagues^  and  is  mainly  composed  of  the  long 
valley  in  which  stand  the  industrial  centres  of  La  Chaux  de 
Fonds  (9.V.),  and  Le  Lode  (9.9.)  to  which  must  be  kdded  those 
of  La  Sagne,  Les  Fonts  and  Les  Verridres,  the  elevation  of  these 
upland  valleys  varying  from  3000  ft.  to  3445  ft.  The  canton  is 
well  supplied  with  railways,  the  direct  line  ifrom  Bern  past 
Kerzers  (Chidtres),  Neuchfttel,  the  Val  de  Travers  and  Les 
Verridres  to  Pontarlier  for  Paris  passing  right  through  it,  while 
La  Chaux  de  Fonds  is  connected  by  a  line  past  Le  Lode  with 
Morteau  in  France.  Other  lines  join  the  capital,  Neuchfttel, 
to  La  Chaux  de  Fonds,  as  well  as  to  Yverdon  at  the  south-west 
extremity  of  the  lake,  and  to  St  Bhiise  at  its  north-east  end,  not 
very  far  from  Bienne. 

In  1900  the  population  numbered  126,279  souls  according  to 
the  federal  census  (a  cantonal  census  of  X906  makes  the  figure  at 
that  date  X34,ox4),  of  whom  xo4,55X  were  French-speaking, 
17,629  German-speaking  and  3664  Italian-speaking,  while  xo7,29x 
were  Protestants,  X7,73x  Romanists  or  Old  Catholics,  and  X020 
Jews.  There  are  three  "established  and  state-endowed" 
churches,  the  National  Evangelical  (in  X907  a  proposal  to 
disestablish  it  was  rejected  by  a  huge  majority),  the  Roman 
Catholic,  and  the  Old  Catholic  (this  sect  in  La  Chaux  de  Fonds 
only),  while  the  pastors  of  the  Free  Evangelical  church  and  of 
Che  Jews  (mostly  in  La  Chaux  de  Fonds)  are  so  far  recognized 
as  such  by  the  state  as  to  be  exempt  from  military  servitt 

Besides  the  capital,  Neuchitd  (^.v.),  the  chief  towns  are  La 
Chaux  de  Fonds  (the  most  populous  of  all),  Le  Lode  and 
Fleurier  (3746),  the  principal  village  in  the  Val  de  Travers. 

The  most  valuable  mineral  product  is  asphalt,  of  which  there  is 
a  large  and  rich  deposit  in  the  Val  de  Travers,  belonging  to  the 
state  but  worked  by  an  English  company.  The  wine  of  the 
Vignoble  region  (both  sparkling  and  still)  is  plentiful  and  has  a 
good  reputation,  the  red  wines  of  Neuch&tel,  Boudry  and  Cor- 
taillod  being  largely  exported,  though  the  petU  vin  Uanc  of 
NeuchAtcI  is  all  but  wholly  consumed  within  the  canton. 
Absinthe  is  largely  manufactured  in  the  Val  de  Travers,  but 
lace  is  no  longer  made  there  as  of  old.  The  well-known  manu- 
factory of  Suchard's  chocolate  is  at  Serri^res,  practically  a 
suburb  of  the  town  of  Neuch&td,  while  in  the  canton  there  are 
also  cement  factories  and  stone  quarries.  But  the  most  char- 
acteristic industry  is  that  of  watch-making  and  the  making  of  gold 
watch  cases,  which  is  chiefly  carried  on  (since  the  early  x8th 
century)  in  the  highland  valleys  of  La  Chaux  de  Fonds  and  of 
Le  Lode,  as  well  as  at  Fleurier  in  the  Val  de  Travers.  At 
Couvet,  also  in  the  Val  de  Travers,  there  is  a  large  factory  of 
screws  and  knitting  machines. 

The  canton  is  divided  into  6  administrative  districts,  which 
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compnH  G]  cBmmunei.  The  cinloiuil  cooiUtutioB  dttei  in 
ill  Duin  fcBluin  from  iBjS,  but  bu  been  modiEed  id  uvuil 
jmporUDl  rspecu.  Hie  Icjpiliture  or  Grand  ConuiJ  'conuiti 
of  mcmben  elected  (aince  ir^o^)  in  the  proportioD  of  ooe  ta  cvciy 
1  ?oo  (or  fraction  over  600)  of  the  popijaljon,  uid  holds  ofBce  for 
three  yearsi  while  unce  igcpA  the  prindplo  of  proportiojul  repre- 
HDluioB  lac]  minonly  reprcseatalion  obuin  in  these  electiona. 
Since  1906  (be  eiecutive  ol  s  memben  (anc*  iSSi)  or  Coimil 
<j'£tai  i>  elected  by  a  popular  vole.  The  3  Dietnbers  of  the  federaJ 
Cimstil  del  £ltUi  are  named  by  the  Grand  Conieil,  but  the  6 
membetfi  of  the  federal  CoHseii  National  are  chosen  hy  a  popular 
VDle.  Since  1879,  3000  ddieni  have  the  tight  of  "  facultative 
referendum  "  a>  to  all  Im  and  Important  decrees,  *bile  ^ce 
1S81  the  some  number  have  the  righi  of  initiative  aa  to  all 
Ic^sletivc  projects,  this  tight  as  u>  the  partial  reviiion  of  the 
cutonal  CDnitilution  dating  as  faj;  back  as  1848,  the  number  in 
the  case  of  a  Md  revision  having  been  raised  In  1906  toseoa 

We  hrsi  hear  of  the  nomin  caiUlliim,  ritalisrimam  iidem  in 
Ihe  will  (toil)  of  Rudolf  ID.,  the  last  king  of  Burgundy,  on 
wheee  death  (loji)  that  kingdom  reverted  to  the  empire.  About 
1034  the  emperor  Conrad  II.  gave  this  castle  lo  Ihe  loid  of 
Kvoal  neighbouring  fiels,  his  succesEon  establiihing  ihemselves 
permanently  there  in  the  11th  centuiy  and  then  taking  the  title 
ol  "  count."  In  118S  the  reigning  count  rcKgned  his  domains 
10  the  emperot  Rudolf,  who  give  them  to  the  lord  of  Chllon-sur- 
SaAne,  fay  whom  they  were  restored  to  the  count  of  Neuchltel  on 

of  Neuch&lcl,  for  In  1393  the  house  of  ChAion  succeeded  to  the 
principality  of  Omnge  by  virtue  of  a  marriage  i 
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ically  sU  of  the  present  canton,  with  the  1 
ol  the  lordship  of  VaJan^n  (Ihe  Val  de  Rui  and  Les  Montagues, 
this  last  te^oD  only  colonised  In  the  early  i^lh  century),  which 
was  held  by  a  cadet  line  of  the  house  till  bought  in  Ljgi.  In 
IJ95  the  first  house  ended  in  an  heiress,  who  bnughl  Neuchltcl 
lo  the  count  ol  Fieibutg  im  Dieilgau.  As  early  as  1290  the 
reigning  count  bad  made  an  aliisnce  with  Ihe  Swiss  Friboutg,  in 
tjoB  wilh  Bern,  and  about  1314  with  Soleure,  but  it  was  not  till 
1406  that  an  "  everlasting  alliincc  "  was  made  with  Bern  (later 
in  14QJ  with  Fribourg.  and  In  1301  with  Lucerne).  This  alliance 
resulted  in  bringing  the  county  into  Ihe  Swiss  confederation 
lour  centuries  later,  while  It  also  led  to  contingents  from  Neuchllel 
helping  Ihe  Conledcrates  from  the  battle  of  St  Jakob  (i444) 
onwardsright  down  into  theeailyiglhcenluiy.  In  1457,  through 

of  Badeo-Hochberg,  and  In  1504  similarly  lo  that  of  Orlianl- 
Longueville  (a  baslird  Unc  of  the  royal  houseof  France).  From 
1511  to  1520  'he  Swiss  occupied  It  as  the  count  was  fighting  for 
France  and  so  against  them.  In  1531  the  title  of  "  prince" 
was  taken,  while  hy  the  lieaty  of  Westphalia  (1648)  the  prind- 
palily  became  sovcirign  and  independent  of  theem[Bre.  In  isjo 
(the  very  year  Farel  inln>duccd  the  Reformalion  at  NeuchUell 
the  overlordship  enjoyed  by  the  hou>£  of  ChilDn.Orangc  passed, 
hy  virtue  of  a  marriage  contracted  in  1515,  to  that  of  Nassau- 
CH^nge,  the  direct  line  of  which  ended  in  1 701  la  the  person  of 
""'    '■       )1  England.    In  1707  the  Longuevilii  ■■ 
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a  great  struggle  arose  i 


ofWIllL 


1  III.,  an 


!  of  Chtlon, 
I  of  the  line  of  the  wunu  of 
Neuchllel.  Thus  the  act  of  12SS  delcnnmed  the  late  of  the 
principality,  partly  because  Frederic  I.  was  a  ProtesUnI,  while 
ihe  other  claimants  were  Romanists.  The  nominal  rule  of  the 
Prussian  king  (for  the  country  enjoyed  practical  Independence) 
lasted  till  1857,  wilh  1  brief  interval  from  iSo«  to  1S14,  when  the 
principality  was  held  hy  Kfarshal  Berthicr,  by  virtue  of  a  grant 
from  Napoleon.  In  1S14  Iti  admission  Into  the  Swiss  confedera- 
llon  was  proposed  and  wit  eSccted  In  t8is,  Ihe  new  canton 
being  (he  only  nan-iepublican  member,  just  as  the  hereditary 
rulers  of  Neuchltcl  wer«  ibc  test  to  mainlaio  their  position  in 
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regain  power  tn  1836  wai  defeated, 
alter  long  negotiations,  the  king  of  Prussia  ttnouDced  his  claims 
to  sovereignly,  though  leuining  the  right  (no  longer  exercised) 
to  bear  the  title  of  "prince  of  NeuchlleL"  Thus  in  1837 
Neuchllel  becune  ■  full  lepublican  neoibei  of  the  Swis  coo- 
lederatioB. 
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HEDCBITBL  ca[dta]  of  the  above  Sirin  anion,  atuated 

near  Ihe  nonh-easl  comer  of  the  lake  of  Neuchltd.  It  is  the 
meeting-point  of  several  Important  railway  lines,  from  Bem 
past  Keners  (27  m.).  from  Blenne  (ig  m.),  from  l»  Chaui  de 
Foods  (19  m.),from  Ponlarlier  (in  France),  by  Ibe  Val  de  Travels, 
(331  m,),and  Inm  Yverdon  (23  m.).  The  railway  stMioo  Ul'.i 
ft.)  at  Ihe  top  of  the  town  is  connected  by  an  electric  tramway 
with  the  shore  of  Ihe  lake  some  1 30  ft.  lower.  The  older  portion 
of  (he  town  isJjuill  on  Ibe  steep  slope  of  Ihe  Chaunwiu,  aod 
originally  Ihe  waters  of  the  teke  baihtd  the  foot  of  (he  hill  00 
which  it  stood.  But  the  gradual  growth  of  alluvial  deposits, 
and  more  recently  Ihe  arti&dal  embankment  of  Ihe  shore  of 
the  lake,  have  added  much  dry  ground,  and  on  Ibis  site  the 
finest  modem  building  have  beea  erected.  The  tClh-centiuy 
castle  and  Ihe  i3lb-c«ntury  collegiate  church  of  Notre  Dame 
(now  Pcolestani)  stand  close  together  and  were  founded  id  the 
iilh  century  when  the  counts  look  up  tbdr  permanent  rcsklenr« 
in  the  towo,  to  which  they  panted  a  charter  of  liberties  In  r2i4. 
Among  the  buildings  OB  the  quays  are  the  Music  ds  Besul 
Arts  (modem  Swiss  painting  and  also  various  historical  coUtc- 
lions,  Including  that  of  Dcsor  relating  10  the  T^ke  DwciliDgs), 
Ihe  Gymnase  or  CoUige  Latin  (In  which  is  also  the  museum  of 
natural  history  and  Ihe  town  library),  Ihe  university  (refouDded 
in  ig6fi  and  raised  from  the  rank  of  an  academy  lo  thai  of  a 
univeuity  in  1909),  Ihe  £cole  de  Commerce  and  Ihe  pou  office. 
The  town  owes  much  to  the  gilts  ol  dtiiens.  Thus  David  de 
Furry  (1709-1786)  founded  tbe  town  bo^tlal  and  built  ibc  towa 
boll,  while  James  de  Purry  bequeathed  to  the  toum  the  villa 
in  whitb  Ihe  ethnographical- museum  has  been  installed  (190a). 
In  iSii  J.  L.  de  Pourtalis  (1721-1B14)  fouoded  the  hospiul 
which  bears  hts  name,  while  in  1844  A.  de  Meuron  (17SQ-1851) 
constructed  the  lunatic  asylun  al  Prifargier,  a  few  mSa  from 
the  lowD.  Among  natives  of  Ihe  town  are  Ihe  (heologiaat  J.  F. 
Oslervald  (1663-1747)  snd  Frtdfric  (Jodel  {1812-1000),  the 
geologist  £.  Desor  (1811-1882),  the  local  historian  G.  A.  Matile 
(1807-1881)  and  the  polilidaos  A.  M.  IHaget  (ilar-iSjo)  and 
Numa  Droi  (1844-1809).  Neuchllel  (partly  because  very  load 
French  is  spoken  there)  attracts  many  foreign  sludcnis,  while  ibe 
town  is  1  hterary  centre.  In  1900  Neuchllel  numbered  10.843 
inhabitants  (in  1S30  only  7717  and  in  1870, 11,683),  13,177  beiog 
French-speaking  and  455]  f^rman-spcaking;  Ihwe  were  I7>»3J 
Prolcslanls.  34  50  Romanists  and  So  Jews.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

HECCHiTEL  LAKB  OP.  This  lake,  in  W.  Swiuertaad,  il 
with  the  neighbouring  lakesof  Blenne  and  Mont  (both  connected 
wilh  it  by  canals),  the  modern  representative  of  Ihe  large  body  of 
waler  which  at  one  time  seems  to  have  GHed  the  wb(^  at  iht 
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of  w&ter  which  is  wkoUy  within  Switzerland  (since  parts  of  those 
of  Geneva  and  Constance  belong  to  foreign  countries),  though  it 
does  not  belong  entirely  to  aity  one  Ci^ton — of  its  total  area 
of  92I  sq.  m.,  36I  sq.  m.  are  in  the  Canton  of  NeuchAtd  and 
rather  over  33  sq.  m.  in  that  of  Vaud,  while  Fribourg  claims 
20}  sq.  m.  and  Berne  2  aq.  m.  It  is  about  23}  m.  in  length, 
varies  from  3}  to  5  m.  in  width,  and  has  a  maximum  depth  of 
502  ft.,  while  its  surface  is  1427  ft.  above  sea-leveL  It  is  mainly 
formed  by  the  Thi&Ie  or  Zihl  river,  which  enters  it  at  its  south- 
western end  and  issues  from  it  at  its  north-eastern  extremity, 
but  it  also  receives,  near  its  north-west  end,  the  Areuae  (flowing 
through  the  Val  de  Travers)  and  the  Seyon  (which  traverses 
the  Val  de  Rus),  as  well  as,  near  its  north-east  tod,  the  Broye 
(that  JSows  through  a  canal  from  the  Lake  of  Morat) .  Successive 
drainages  have  brought  to  light  the  remains  of  many  lake  dwell- 
ings, of  which  there  is  a  good  collection  in  the  natural  history 
museum  at  NeuchAteL  The  scenery  of  the  lake,  though  pleasing, 
canDot  compare  with  that  of  the  other  Swiss  lakes,  despite  the 
fact  that  from  it  the  giants  of  both  the  Mont  Blanc  and  Bernese 
Obcrland  ranges  are  clearly  seen.  The  first  steamer  was  placed 
on  the  lake  in  1827.  On  the  south-eastern  shore  the  picturesque 
and  historical  little  town  of  Estavayer  is  the  chief  place.  At 
the  south-western  extremity  of  the  lake  is  Yverdon  (the  Ebura- 
danum  of  the  Romans  and  the  residence  of  the  educationalist 
Pestalozzi,  1806-1825).  Far  more  populated  is  the  north- 
itrestem  shore,  where,  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  we  find  Grandson 
(famous  for  the  battle  of  1476  wherein  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  was  defeated  by  the  Swiss),  Cortaillod  (producing 
excellent  sparkling  wine),  Serriires  (with  the  famous  manu- 
factories of  Suchard  chocolate)  and  Neuch&tel  itself.  On  the 
north  shore  is  Ia  T^ne,  famous  for  the  remarkable  relics  of  the 
Iron  Age  that  have  been  discovered  there.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

MEUEHAHR,  a  spa  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine 
province,  {Situated  at  the  foot  of  a  iMisalt  peak,  in  the  pleasant 
valley  of  the  Ahr,  xo  m.  N.W.  of  Remagen  on  the  Rhine  by  the 
raflway  to  Adenau.  Pop.  (1905)  3388.  It  is  well  laid  out, 
has  an  Evangelical  and  two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  red  wines  of  the  district. 
There  are  five  alkaline  springs  with  temperatures  from  69'  to 
102*  F.,  the  waters  of  which  are  specific  in  chronic  catarrh  of 
the  re^ratory  organs,  gout,  rheumatism  and  diabetes.  In  the 
immediate  vidnity  lies  the  ApoUinaris  spring. 

See  Schmitz,  Erfahrutmn  Hber  Bad  Neuenakr  (5th  ed.,  Ahrweiler, 
1887);  and  Schwcnke,  Ui4  KurmiUd  de*  Bodes  Neuenakr  (Halle, 
1900). 

HEUBHDORF,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  province  of 
Brandenburg,  2  m.  E.  from  Potsdam,  on  the  Nuthe,  with  a 
Nation  on  the  railway  from  Berlin  to  Potsdam.  Pop.  (1905) 
6877.  The  place  has  considerable  industries,  chief  among 
which  are  carpet-weaving,  jute-spinning  and  the  Manufacture  of 
railway  plant.  Within  its  area  lies  the  colony  of  Nowawes  laid 
oat  by  Frederick  the  Great  in  1754. 

HSUFCHAtBAU,  a  town  of  eastern  France,  in  the  department 
of  Vosges  at  the  confluence  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Mouzon,  49  m. 
W.N.W.  of  £pinal  by  raO.  Pop.  (1906)  3924.  The  churches  of 
St  Christopher  (x3th  and  15th  centuries)  and  St  Nicholas,  the 
latter  combining  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  styles  and  built 
above  a  Romanesque  crypt,  are  of  interest.  A  sub-prefecture, 
a  tribunal  of  first  instance  and  communal  colleges  are  among 
the  public  institutions.  NeufchAteau  carries  on  wool-spinning 
and  the  manufacture  of  embroidery,  nails  and  chains.  The 
town,  which  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Roman  Neomagus, 
belonged  in  the  middle  ages  to  the  dukes  of  Lorraine,  ruins 
of  whose  chAtean  are  still  to  be  seen.  In  1641  it  passed  to 
France.         

JUHIHAIABRSUEBEV,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  province 
of  Prassian  Saxony  on  the  Ohre,  situated  x8  m.  N.W.  from 
)£agdd>iirg  1^  the  railway  to  Obisifelde  and  at  the  junction  of  a 
line  to  Eialeben.  Pop.  (1905)  10,421.  It  has  an  Evangelical 
church,  an  old  equestrian  statue  of  Henry  the  Lion  and  a  gym- 
nasium, lliere  are  several  active  industries,  notably  the 
manufactoie  of  majolica  and  tora-cotta  wares,  machinery, 


Shoves,  beer,  malt,  cheese  and  sugar,  while  large  pig  markets  are 
held  here. 
See  Behrends,  Ckronik  der  Stadt  NeuhaldendAem  (new^ed.,  1903). 

HBUHOF.  THBODORE  STEPHEN.  Baron  von  (c.  1690-1756), 
German  adventurer  and  for  a  short  time  nominal  king  of  Corsica, 
was  a  son  of  a  Westphalian  nobleman  and  was  bom  at  Metz. 
Educated  at  the  court  of  France,  he  served  first  in  the  F^nch 
army  and  then  in  that  of  Sweden.  Baron  de  Goertx,  minister  to 
Charles  XII.,  realizing  Neuhofs  capacity  for  intrigue,  sent 
him  to  England  and  Spain  to  negotiate  with  Cardinal  Alberoni. 
Having  failed  in  this  mission  he  returned  to  Sweden  and  then 
went  to  Spain,  where  he  was  made  colonel  and  married  one  of 
the  queen's  ladies-in-waiting.  Deserting  his  wife  soon  afterwards 
he  repaired  to  France  and  became  mixed  up  in  Law's  financial 
affairs;  then  he  wandered  about  Portugal,  Holland  and  Italy, 
and  at  Genoa  he  i^ade  the  acquaintance  of  some  Corsican 
prisoners  and  exiles,  whom  he  persuaded  that  he  could  free  their 
country  from  Genoese  tyraimy  if  they  made  him  king  of  the 
island.  With  their  help  and  that  of  the  bey  of  Tunis  he  landed 
in  Corsica  in  March  1736,  where  the  islanders,  believing  his 
statement  that  he  had  the  support  of  several  of  the  great  powers, 
proclaimed  him  king.  He  assumed  the  style  of  Theodore  I., 
issued  edicts,  instituted  an  order  of  knighthood,  and  waged 
war  on  the  Genoese,  at  first  with  some  success.  But  he  was 
eventiu&Uy  defeated,  and  civil  broils  soon  broke  out  in  the 
island;  the  Genoese  having  put  a  price  on  his  head  and  published 
an  account  of  his  antecedents,  he  left  Corsica  in  November 
1736,  ostensibly  to  seek  foreign  assistance.  After  trying  in 
vain  to  induce  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  to  recognire  him, 
he  started  off  on  his  wanderings  once  more  until  he  was  arrested 
for  debt  in  AnosterdaixL  On  regaining  his  freedom  he  sent  his 
nephew  to  Corsica  with  a  supply  of  arms;  he  himself  returned 
to  the  island  in  1738, 1739  and  1743,  but  the  combined  Genoese 
and  French  forces  and  Uie  growing  strength  of  the  party  opposed 
to  him  again  drove  him  to  wandering  about  Europe.  Arrested 
for  debt  in  London  he  regained  his  freedom  by  mortgaging 
his  "  kingdom  "  of  Corsica,  and  subsisted  on  the  charity  of 
Horace  Walpole  and  some  other  friends  until  his  death  in 
London  on  the  izth  of  December  1756.  His  only  son,  Frederick 
{c.  1725-1797),  served  in  the  army  of  Frederick  the  Great 
and  afterwards  acted  as  agent  in  London  for  the  grand-duke  of 

Wttrttemberg. 

Frederick  wrote  an  account  of  his  father's  life,  Mlmoires  pour 
servir  d  fkisknre  de  la  Corses  and  also  an  English  translation,  t)oth 
published  in  London  in  1768.  In  1795  he  published  a  new  edition 
on  Descripiiou  ef  Corsica  with  an  accounl  of  its  union  to  the  cravm  of 
Great  Britain.  See  also  Fitzgerald,  King  Theodore  of  Corsica  (London, 
1890).  , 

MBUILLT-SUR-SBDIE,  a  town  of  northern  France,  in  the 
department  of  Seine,  3}  m.  N.W.  of  the  centre  of  Paris,  of  which 
it  is  a  suburb,  between  the  fortifications  and  the  Seine.  Pop. 
(1906)  39,222.  A  castle  at  Neuilly,  built  by  the  count  of  Argenson 
in  the  x8th  century,  ultimately  b^;:ame  the  property  and  favourite 
residence  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  (Louis  Philippe),  the  birthplace 
of  nearly  aU  his  children,  and  the  scene  of  the  offer  of  the  crown 
in  1830.  The  buildings  were  pillaged  and  burned  by  the  mob 
in  Z848.  The  park,  which  extended  from  the  fortifications  to  the 
river,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  park  of  ViUlers  (also  belonging 
to  the  princes  of  Orleans),  was  broken  up  into  building  lots,  and 
is  occupied  by  many  small  middle-class  houses  and  a  few  fine 
villas.  Within  the  line  of  the  fortifications,  but  on  Neuilly 
soO,  stands  the  chapel  of  St  Ferdinand,  on  the  spot  where  the 
duke  of  Orleans  died  in.  1842  from  the  results  of  a  carriage 
accident.  The  stained-glass  windows  were  made  at  Sevres  after 
designs  by  Ingres;  the  ducal  cenotaph,  designed  by  Ary  Scheffer, 
was  sculptured  by  de  Triquetl;  and  the  chapel  also  contains 
a  "Descent  from  the  Cross,"  by  the  last-named  artist,  and 
an.  angel  executed  in  Carrara  marble  by  the  princess  Marie 
d'Orieans,  sister  of  the  duke.  The  fine  bridge,  designed  in  the 
z8th  century  by  Perronet,  is  noteworthy  as  the  first  level  bridge 
constructed  in  France.  The  Galignanl  Institution,  founded  by 
the  brothers  Galignani  for  aged  booksellers,  printers  and  others, 
has  accommodation  for  too  residents.     The  manufactures 
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indttde    perfumery,    diooolate,  oolouxs,  varnish,  automobiks, 
carpets,  &c. 

NEUMANN,  FRANZ  ERNST  (X798-X895),  German  mineralogist, 
physidst  and  mathematician,  was  bom  at  Joachimstal  on  the 
xxth  of  September  X798.  In  1815  he  interrupted  his  studies  at 
Berlin  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  in  the  campaign  against  Napoleon, 
and  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Ligny.  Subsequently  he 
entered  Berlin  University  as  a  student  of  theology,  but  soon 
turned  to  scientific  subjects.  His  earlier  papers  were  mostly 
concerned  with  crystallography,  and  the  reputation  they  gained 
him  led  to  his  appointment  ak  Privatdozent  at  KOnigsberg, 
where  hi  x8a8  he  became  extraordinary,  and  in  X829  ordinary, 
professor  of  mineralogy  and  physics.  In  X831,  from  a  study 
of  the  specific  heats  of  compounds,  he  formulated  "  Neumann's 
law,"  which  expressed  in  modem  language  runs:  "  The  mole- 
cular heat  of  a  compound  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  atomic 
heats  of  its  constituents."  Devoting  himself  next  to  optics, 
he  produced  memoirs  which  entitle  him  to  a  hi^  place  among 
the  eaiiy  searchers  after  a  true  dynamical  theory  of  light.  In 
1833,  by  the  aid  of  a  particular  hypothesis  as  to  the  constitution 
of  the  ether,  he  reached  by  a  rigorous  dynamical  calculation 
results  agredng  with  those  obtained  by  A.  L.  Cauchy,  and 
succeeded  in  d^udng  Utws  of  double  refraction  closely  resembling 
those  of  A.  J.  Fresncl;  and  in  subsequent  years  he  attackfd 
the  problem  of  giving  mathematical  expression  to  the  conditions 
holding  for  a  surface  separating  two  crystalline  media,  and 
worked  out  from  theory  the  laws  of  double  refraction  in  strained 
crystalline  bodies.  He  also  made  important  contributions  to  the 
mathematical  theory  of  electrodynamics,  and  in  papers  published 
in  X845  and  1847  established  mathematically  the  laws  of  the 
induction  of  electric  currents.  His  last  publication,  which 
appeared  in  1878,  was  on  spherical  harmonics  {BeitrSge  iur 
TkeoriederKugdJundionen).  He  took  part  in  foundingthe  Blathe- 
matisch-Physikalisches  Seminar,  to  give  students  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  methods  of  original  research.  He  retired 
from  his  professorship  in  1876,  and  died  at  KOnigsbeig  on  the 
a^rd  of  May  1895.  His  son,  Cau.  Gottfsizo  Neuvamn  (b.  x83a), 
became  in  1858  Privatdozent,  and  in  X863  extraordinary 
professor  of  mathematics  at  HaUe.  He  was  then  app6inted 
to  the  ordinary  chair  of  mathematics  successively  at  Basel  (1863), 
Tubingen  (1865)'  and  Leipzig  (1868). 

NEUMANN,  KARL  FRIBDRICH  (X793-X870),  German 
orientalist,  was  bom,  under  the  name  of  Bamberger,  at 
Reichsmannsdorf,  near  Bamberg,  on  the  28th  of  December 
X793.  He  studied  philosophy  and  philology  at  Heidelberg, 
Munich  and  G^ttingen,  became  a  convert  to  Protestantism  and 
took  the  name  of  Neumann.  From  182a  to  1825  he  was  a  teacher 
at  Spires;  then  he  learned  Armenian  in  Venice  and  visited 
Paris  and  London.  In  1829  he  went  to  China,  where  he  studied 
the  language  and  amassed  a  large  library  of  valuable  books 
and  manuscripts.  These,  about  x  2,000  in  number,  he  presented 
to  the  royal  library  at  Munich.  Returning  to  Gennany  in  X83X 
Neumann  was  made  professor  of  Armenian  and  Chinoe  in  the 
university  of  Munich.  He  held  this  position*  until  x8s2,  when, 
owing  to  his  pronounced  revolutionary  opinions,  he  was  removed, 
from  his  chair.  Ten  years  later  he  settled  in  Berlin,  where  he 
died  on  the  X 7th  of  March  x87a 

Neumann's  leisure  time  after  his  enforced  rettrement  wasoocupicd 
in  historical  studies,  and  besides  hx^GtschiciUedestnglischen  Rtiehs 
in  Asien  (Leipzig.  1851),  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Ctschickte  der  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Amerika  (Bo-lin, 
1863-1866).  His  other  works  include  Versuch  einer  Ceuhichte  der 
armenuchen  LUeraUur  (Leiprig,  1836);  Die  Volker  des  sUdlicken 
Russland  (1846;  and  again  1855);  and  Geukkhte  des  eng^isck- 
chinesiseken  Krtegs  (1846,  and  again  1855).  He  also  issued  some 
translations  from  Chmese  and  Armenian :  Catechism  of  the  Shamans 
(1831);  Vahram's  Chronicle  of  the  Armenian  Kingdom  in  CUicia 
(1831)  and  History  of  the  Pirates  in  the  China  Sea  (1831).  The 
ioumal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Sodety.CLondon,  X871)  contains  a  full 
list  of  his  works. 

NEUMATR,  MELCHIOR  (1845-1890),  German  pa]aeontok>gbt, 
was  bom  at  Munich  on  the  24th  of  October  X845,  the  son  of 
Max  von  Neumayr,  a  Bavarian  Minister  of  State.  He  was 
educated  in  the  university  of  Munich,  and  completed  his  studies 


at  Heidelberg,  where  he  graduated  Ph.D.  After  some  experience 
in  field-geology  under  C.  W.  von  Gambd  he  joined  the  Austrian 
geologi^  purvey  in  x868.  Four  years  later  he  returned  to 
Heidelbetg,  but  in  1873  he  was  appointed  professor  of  palaeon* 
tology  in  Vienna,  and  occupied  this  post  until  his  death  on  the 
29th  of  January  X890.  His  more  detailed  researches  related 
to  the  Juranic  and  Cretaceous  Ammonites  and  to  the  Tertiary 
freshwater  moUusca;  and  in  these  studies  he  sought  to  trace 
the  descent  of  the  spedcs.  He  dealt  also  with  the  aoncs  of 
climate  during  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  periods,  and  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  the  equatorial  marine  fauna  differed 
from  that  of  the  two  temperate  zones,  and  the  latter  frx>m 
that  of  the  arctic  zone,  much  as  the  faunas  of  similar  zones  differ 
from  each  other  in  the  present  day;  see  his  "Uber  klimalische 
Zonen  w&hrend  der  Jura  und  Kreidezeit"  {Denksckr.  K.  Akad. 
Wiss,  Wien,  X883);  he  was  author  also  of  ErdgackickU  (2  vols., 
X887);  and  Die  StUmme  des  Tkierreickes  (vol.  i  only,  1889). 

Obituary  by  Dr  W.  T.  Blanfoid  in  QuarU  Joum.  Geei,  Soc. 
(1890).        

NBUMDNSTER,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  lies  on  both  banks  of  the  small  river 
Schwale,  in  the  basin  of  the  St5r,  40  m.  N.  of  Altona-Hamburg 
by  rail,  and  at  the  junction  of  lines  to  Kiel,  Vamdrap  (Denmark) 
and  TOnning.  Pop.  (1905)  31,347-  It  has  an  Evangelical  and 
a  Roman  Catholic  church  and  several  schools.  It  is,  after 
Altona,  the  most  important  industrial  town  in  the  province,  and 
contains  extensive  doth-factories,  besides  manufactories  of 
leather,  cotton,  wadding,  carpets,  paper,  machinery,  beer  and 
sweetmeats.  Its  trade  is  also  brisk.  The  name,  which  was 
originally  Wipendorp,  is  derived  from  an  Augustine  monastexy, 
founded  m  X130  by  Vicelin,  the  apostle  of  Holstein,  axxd  b 
mentioned  as  "  novum  monasterium  "  in  a  document  of  ZX56. 
Its  industrial  importance  began  in  the  x7th  century,  when  tlie 
doth-workers  of  Segeberg,  a  town  to  the  south-east,  migrated 
to  it.  It  became  a  town  in  x87a 

See  Khmis,  Geschichte  der  Stadt  NeumCnster  (1900) ;  and  Dittmann. 
Aus  dem  alten  NeumQnster  (1879). 

NBUNKIRCHBN,  or  OBER-NEXTionxcHEN,  a  town  of  Gennany, 
in  the  Prussian  Rhine  province,  on  the  Blies,  X2  m.  N.W.  ol 
Saarbrttcken  by  xaiL  Pop.  (1905)  32,358, '  consisting  alinost 
equally  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  It  contains  two 
Gothic  Evangelical  and  a  Romanesque  Roman  Catholic  church, 
several  schools,  and  a  monument  to  Freiherr  von  Stumm  (d.X9ox). 
a  former  owner  of  the  iron-works  here.  The  principal  industrial 
establishaient  is  a  huge  iron-foundry,  employing  upwards  of 
4800  hands,  and  producing  about  320,000  tons  of  pig-iron  per 
aimum;  and  there  are  also  boiler-works,  saw-mills,  soap  mann- 
factories  and  a  brewery.  Around  the  town  are  important 
coal  mines  from  which  about  2^  million  tons  of  coal  are  raised 
aimually.  The  castle  built  in  X570  was  destroyed  in  1797,  aiMl  xs 
now  a  ruin.  The  town  b  first  mentioned  in  X280,  and  t^**^"^ 
important  industrially  during  the  x8th  century. 

NEUQUEN.  an  inland  territory  of  Argentina  on  the  f^n#^n 
frontier,  between  the  Colorado  and  llmay  rivers,  with  the 
province  of  Mcndoza  on  the  N.  and  the  territory  of  Rio  Negxo 
on  the  E.  and  S.  Area,  4^,345  sq.  nu  Pop.  (x89s)  14,5x7; 
(X904,  estimate)  x8,022.  The  greater  part  of  the  territory  is 
mountainous,  with  fertile,  well-watered  valleys  and  valuable 
forests.  The  eastem  part,  however,  contains  large  barren 
plains,  showing  some  stunted  vegetation,  and  having  numexous 
salme  deposits.  Long  drouths  prevail  in  this  region  and  there 
is  no  inducement  for  settlement,  the  nomadic  Indians  ^visiting 
it  only  on  their  hunting  expeditions.  Guanaoos  and  Argentine 
hares  are  found  in  abundance  in  Neuquen,  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
the  South  American  ostrich.  The  Neuquen,  which  unites  with 
the  Limay  near  the  68th  meridian  to  form  the  Rio  Negro,  b  the 
principal  river  of  the  territory.  The  largest  of  a  gnmp  of  beanti- 
f  ttl  lakes  hi  the  higher  Andean  valleys  b  the  celebrated  Nahnel- 
Huapi  (Lion  Grass),  which  b  nearly  50  m.  long  from  E.  to  W. 
and  about  ao  m.  from  N.  to  S.  at  its  widest  part,  and  which  lies 
partly  hi  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  territory,  partly  in  Rio  NcgxvK 
and  parUy  hi  the  republic  of  Chile.   It  b  the  souroe  cf  the 
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limay  and  receives  the  overflow  firom  two  smaller  neighbouring 
lakes.  The  temperature  of  the  Andean  region  is  cold  even  in 
sunmer,  but  on  the  lower  plains  it  is  hot  in  summer,  and  only 
nndexately  cold  in  winter.  The  principal  industry  is  the  raising 
of  ^ock  for  the  Chilean  markets,  as  there  is  little  cultivation. 
Oreals,  forage  crops,  vegetables  and  fruits  of  the  cold  temperate 
xone  can  be  produced  ea^y,  but  distance  from  markets  and  lack 
of  transport  have  restricted  their  production  to  k>cal  needs. 
The  territory  is  reached  by  a  light-draft  liver  steamer  which 
ascends  the  Rio  Negro  to  Fort  Roca  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Limay  and  Neuqucn,  and  by  a  branch  of  the  Great  Southern 
railway  from  Bahia  Blanca  to  the  same  point.  The  population 
is  concentrated  in  a  few  small  towns  on  the  rivers  and  in  some 
adonics,  established  by  the  national  government  to  check 
Chilean  invasions,  in  the  fertile  districts  of  the  Andes.  A 
nujority  of  the  population,  however,  is  of  Chilean  origin.  The 
capital  is  Chos  Malal,  a  small  town  on  the  upper  Neuquen,  in 
the  mountainous  district  in  the  northern  part  of  the  territory. 

NEURALGIA  (Gr.  I'^V'or,  nerve,  and  SkyoSj  pain),  a  term 
denoting  strictly  the  existence  of  pain  in  some  portion  or  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  distribution  of  a  nerve  without  any  distinctly 
recognizable  structural  change  in  ^e  nerve  or  nerve  centres. 
This  strict  definition,  if  adhered  to,  however,  would  not  be 
applicable  to  a  large  number  of  cases  of  neuralgia;  for  in  not  a 
few  instances  the  pain  is  connected  with  some  source  of  irritation, 
1^  pressure  or  otherwise,  in  the  course  of  the  affected  nerve; 
and  hence  the  word  is  generally  used  to  indicate  pain  affecting 
a  particular  nerve  or  its  branches  from  any  cause.    There  are 
few  ailmenta  which  gjve  rise  to  greater  human  suffering.    The 
existence  of  neuralgia  usually  betokens  a  depressed  or  enfeebled 
state  of  health.   It  is  often  found  to  affect  the  hereditarily  rheu- 
matic or  ^uty.    In  weakened  conditions  of  the  system  from 
imptopa  or  insufficient  food,  or  as  a  result  of  any  drain  upon  the 
body,  or  in  anaemia  from  any  cause,  and  in  such  diseases  as 
sypfaflis  or  malaria,  neuralgia  is  a  frequent  concomitant.    Any 
stram  upon  the  nervous  system,  such  as  mental  overwork  or 
anriety,  is  a  potent  cause;  or  exposure  to  cold  and  damp, 
which  seems  to  excite  irritation  in  a  nerve  already  predisposed 
to  suffer.    But  irritation  may  be  produced  by  numerous  other 
causes  besides  this — such  as  a  decayed  tooth,  diseased  bone, 
local  inflammations  in  which  nerves  are  implicated,  by  some 
source  of  pressure  upon  a  nerve  trunk,  or  by  swelling  of  its  sheath 
io  its  passage-throu^  a  bony  canal  or  at  its  exit  upon  the  surface. 
The  pain  is  generally  localized,  but  may  come  to  extend  beyond 
the  immediate  area  of  its  first  occurrence.    It  is  usually  of 
paxo^smal  character,  and  not  unfrequently  periodic,  occurring 
at  a  certain  time  of  the  day  or  night.    It  varies  in  intensity, 
being  often  of  the  most  agonizing  character,  or  less  severe  and 
more  oi  a  tinging  kind.    Various  forms  of  perverted  nerve 
funaion  may  be  found  co-existing  with  or  following  neuralgia. 
Thus  there   may   be   hyperaesthesia,   anaesthesia,   paralysis, 
or  alterations  of  nutrition,  such  as  wasting  of  muscles,  whitening 
of  the  hair,  &c. 

The  forms  in  which  neuralgia  most  commonly  shows  itself 
are  facial  neuralgia  or  tic  douloureux,  migraine  (hemicrania  or 
brow  ague),  intera>stal  neural^  and  sdatica. 

Facial  neuralgia,  or  tic  dovhttreuxj  affects  the  great  nerve  of 
sensation  of  the  face  (fifth  nerve),  and  may  occur  in  one  or  more 
of  (he  three  divisions  in  which  the  nerve  is  distributed.  It  is 
usuaOy  confined  to  one  side.  When  the  first  or  upper  division 
of  the  nerve  is  involved  the  pain  is  mostly  felt  in  the  forehead 
and  side  of  the  head.  It  is  usually  of  an  intensely  sharp,  cutting 
or  burning  character,  either  constant  or  with  exacerbations, 
and  often  peruMlic,  returning  at  a  certain  hour  each  day  while 
the  attack  continues.  The  skin  over  the  affected  part  is  often 
red  and  swollen,  and,  even  after  the  attack  has  abated,  feels 
stiff  and  tender  to  the  touch.  In  this,  as  in  all  forms  of  neuralgia, 
there  are  certain  localities  where  the  pain  is  more  intense,  these 
"  painful  points,"  as  they  are  called,  being  for  the  most  part  in 
those  phces  where  the  branches  of  the  nerves  emerge  from  bony 
canals  or  pierce  the  fascia  to  ramify  in  the  skin.  Hence,  in  this 
fcvm,  the  greater  severity  of  the  pain  above  the  eyebrow  and 


along  the  side  of  the  nose.  There  is  also  pain  in  the  eyelid, 
redness  of  the  eye,  and  flow  of  tear*.  When  the  second  division 
of  the  nerve  is  affected  the  pain  is  chiefly  in  the  cheek  and  upper 
Jaw,  the  painful  points  being  immediately  bekm  the  lower  eyelid, 
over  the  cheek  bone,  and  about  the  upper  lip.  When  the  third 
division  of  the  nerve  suffers  the  pain  affects  the  lower  jaw, 
and  the  chief  painful  points  are  in  front  of  the  ear  and  about  the 
chin. 

Hemicrania,  miffraine,  brotiHigue  and  sick  headache  are  various 
terms  employed  to  describe  what  by  some  is  considered  to  be 
smother  form  of  neuralgia.  An  attack  may  come  on  suddenly, 
but,  in  genera],  begins  by  a  dull  aching  pain  in  the  brow  or 
temple,  which  steadily  increases  in  severity  and  extent,  but 
remains  usually  limited  to  one  side  of  the  head.  It  attains  at 
times  an  extreme  degree  of  violence,  and  is  apt  to  be  aggravated 
by  movement,  loud  noises  or  bright  light.  Accompanying  the 
pain  there  is  more  or  less  of  nausea,  and  when  the  attack  reaches 
its  height  vomiting  may  occur,  after  which  relief  comes,  especially 
if  sleep  supervene.  An  attack  of  this  kind  may  last  for  a  few 
hours  or  for  a  whole  day,  and  after  it  is  over  the  patient  feels 
comparatively  well  It  may  recur  periodically,  or,  as  is  more 
conunon,  at  irregular  intervals.  During  the  paroxysms,  or  even 
preceding  them,  certain  sensory  disturbances  may  be  experienced, 
more  especially  affections  of  vision,  such  as  ocular  spectra, 
hemiopia,  diplopia,  &c.  Gout,  eyestrain  and  intestinal  toxaemia 
have  been  put  forward  as  causes  of  migraine,  and  Sir  W.  Gowers 
regards  it  as  the  equivalent  of  a  true  epileptic  attack. 

Intercostal  netiralgia  is  pain  affecting  the  nerves  which  emerge 
from  the  Q)inal  cord  and  run  along  the  spaces  between  the  ribs  to 
the  front  of  the  body.  This  form  of  neuralgia  affects  the  left  side 
more  than  the  rig^t,  is  much  more  common  in  women  than  in 
men,  and  occurs  generally  in  enfeebled  states  of  health.  It  might 
be  mistaken  for  pleurisy  or  some  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
lungs;  but  the  absence  of  any  chest  symptoms,  its  occurrence 
independently  of  the  acts  of  respiration,  and  other  considerations 
well  establish  the  distinction.  The  specially  painful  points  are 
chiefly  at  the  conunencement  of  the  nerve  as  it  issues  from  the 
spinal  canal,  and  at  the  extremities  towards  the  front  of  the  body, 
where  it  breaks  up  into  filaments  which  ramify  in  the  skin.  This 
form  of  neuralgia  is  occasionally  the  precursor  of  an  attack  of 
shingles  {Herpes  zoster)  as  well  as  a  result  of  it. 

Sciatica  is  another  of  the  more  common  forms  of  neuralgia. 
It  affects  the  great  sciatic  nerve  which  emerges  from  the  pelvis 
and  runs  down  the  leg  to  the  foot.  It  is  in  most  instances 
traceable  to  exposure  to  cold  or  damp,  to  overuse  of  the  limbs 
in  walking,  &c.  Any  source  of  pressure  upon  the  nerve  within 
the  pelvis,  such  as  may  be  produced  by  a  tumour  or  even  by 
constipation  of  the  bowels,  may  excite  an  attack  of  sdatica. 
It  is  often  connected  with  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  constitution. 
In  general  the  nerve  of  one  side  only  is  affected.  The  pain  which 
is  felt  at  first  a  little  behind  the  hip-joint  steadily  increases  in 
severity  and  extends  along  the  course  of  the  nerve  and  its  branches 
in  many  instances  as  far  as  the  toes.  The  specially  painful 
points  are  about  the  knee  and  ankle  joints;  besides  which  a 
feeling  of  numbness  is  experienced  throughout  the  whole  limb. 
In  severe  cases  all  movement  of  the  limb  ag.gTavates  the  p&m, 
and  the  patient  is  obliged  to  remain  in  bed.  In  prolonged  attacks 
the  limb  may  waste  and  be  drawn  up  and  fixed  in  one  position. 
Attacks  of  sciatica  are  often  attended  with  great  suffering,  and 
are  apt  to  be  very  intractable  to  treatment. 

In  the  treatment  of  all  forms  of  neuralgia  it  is  of  first  im- 
portance to  ascotain  if  possible  whether  any  constitutional 
morbid  condition  is  associated  with  the  malady.  When  the 
attack  is  periodic  the  administration  of  a  large  dose  of  quinine 
two  or  three  hours  previous  to  the  usual  time  of  the  seizure 
will  often  mitigate,  and  may  even  prevent  the  paroxysm.  Many 
topical  applications  are  of  great  ^cacy.  Liniments  containing 
opium,  belladoima  or  aconite  rubbed  into  the  affected  part 
will  often  soothe  the  most  severe  local  pain.  And  antipjrrin, 
phenacetin,  aspirin  and  similar  analgetics  are  commonly  taken. 
The  plan  at  one  time  resorted  to  of  dividing  or  excising  a  portion 
of  the  affected  nerve  is  now  seldom  employed,  but  the  operation 
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of  nerve-stretcliing  in  some  fonns  of  ncuralf^,  notably  sciatica, 
is  sometimes  successful.  It  consists  in  cutting  down  upon  ana 
exposing  the  nerve,  an4  in  seizing  hold  and  drawing  upon  it 
so  as  to  stretch  it.  Such  an  operation  is  obviously  justifiable 
only  in  cases  where  other  less  severe  measures  have  failed  to 
give  relief.  The  employment  of  electricity,  in  long  continued 
and  intractable  forms  of  neuralgia,  proves  in  many  iristancea 
eminently  serviceable.  In  the  severest  forms  of  tic  dolouzeuz 
complete  relief  has  followed  the  eztiipation  of  the  Gasserian 
ganglion. (F.  W.  Mo.) 

MBURASTHENIA  (Gr.  9vip€9,  nerve,  and  ha^bma^  weakness), 
the  general  medical  term  for  a  condition  of  weakness  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  symptoms  may  present  themselves  as 
follows:  (i)  general  feeling  of  malaise,  combined  with  a  mixed 
state  of  excitement  and  depression;  (2)  headache,  sometimes 
with  the  addition  of  vertigo,  deafness  and  a  transitory  clouding 
of  consciousness  simulating  petit  mat  or  migraine;  (3)  disturbed 
and  restless,  unrefreshing  ^eep,  often  troubled  with  dreams; 
(4)  weakness  of  memory,  especially  for  recent  events;  (5) 
blurring  of  sight,  noises  or  ringing  in  the  ears;  (6)  variable 
disturbances  of  sensibility,  eqiecially  scattered  analgesia  (partial 
and  symmetrical)  affecting  the  backs  of  the  };ands  especially, 
and  in  women  the  breasts;  (7)  various  troubles  of  sjrmpathetic 
ori^,  notably  localized  coldness,  particularly  in  the  extremities, 
morbid  heats,  flushings  and  sweats;  (8)  various  phenomena  of 
nervous  depression  associated  with  functional  disturbances  of 
organs,  e.g.  muscular  weakness,  lack  of  tone,  and  sense  of  fatigue 
upon  effort,  dyspepsia  and  gastric  atony  with  dilatation  of  the 
stomach  and  gastralgia;  pseudo-anginal  attacks  and  palpitation 
of  the  heart;  loss  of  sexual  power  with  nocturnal  pollutions 
and  premature  ejaculations  leading  to  apprehension  of  oncoming 
impotence.  Objective  signs  met  with  in  organic  disease  are 
absent,  but  the  knee-jerks  are  usually  exaggerated. 

According  to  the  complexity  of  symptoms,  the  neurasthenia 
is  more  particularly  defined  as  cerebral,  spinal,  gastric  and 
sexuaL  The  cerebral  form  is  sometimes  termed  psychastkenia, 
and  is  liable  to  present  morbid  fears  cr  phobias,  e.g.  agoraphobia 
(fright  in  crowds),  monophobia  (fright  of  being  alone),  claustro- 
phobia (fright  of  being  in  a  confined  place),  anthropophobia 
(fright  of  society),  batophobia  (fright  of  things  falling),  sidero- 
dromophobia (fright  of  railway  travelling).  There  may  also  be 
mental  ruminations,  in  which  there  is  a  continuous  flow  of 
connected  ideas  from  which  there  is  no  breaking  away,  often 
most  insistent  at  night  and  leading  to  insomnia.  Sometimes 
there  is  arithmomania  (an  imperative  idea  to  count).  Such 
cases  often  exhibit  a  marked  emotionalism  and  readily  manifest 
joy  or  sorrow;  they  may  be  cynical,  pessimistic,  introspective 
and  self-centred,  only  able  to  talk  about  themselves  or  matters 
of  personal  interest,  yet  they  frequently  possess  great  intellectual 
ability,  and  althou^  there  may  be  mental  depression,  there  is 
an  absence  of  the  insane  ideas  characteristic  of  melancholia. 

Traumatic  neurasthenia  is  the  neurasthenia  following  shock 
from  injury;  it  is  sometimes  termed  "  railway  spine,"  "  railway 
brain,"  from  the  frequency  with  which  it  occurs  after  railway 
accidents,  especially  in  people  of  a  nervous  temperament.  The 
physical  injury  at  the  time  may  be  slight,  so  that  the  patient 
is  able  to  resume  work,  but  symptoms  develop  later  wliich  may 
simulate  serious  organic  disease.  As  in  all  forms  of  neurasthenia, 
the  subjective  symptoms  may  be  numerous  and  varied,  whereas 
the  objective  signs  are  but  few  and  slight.  Many  difficulties, 
therefore,  present  themselves  in  arriving  at  a  soimd  opinion 
as  to  the  future  in  such  cases.  It  is  desirable  not  only  to  study 
the  case  carefully,  but  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  previous 
history  of  an  individual  who  is  claiming  damages  on  account  of 
traumatic  neurasthenia.  (F.  W.  Mo.) 

NEURI,  an  ancient  tribe  placed  by  Herodotus  (iv.  X05)  to 
the  north-cast  of  Scythla.  He  says  of  it  that  it  is  not  Scythian, 
but  has  Scythian  customs.  Every  member  of  it,  being  a  wixard, 
becomes  a  wolf  once  a  year.  The  position  assigned  to  their 
district  appears  to  be  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Dniester 
and  Bug  (Bugh)  and  the  central  course  of  the  Dnieper  just  the 
region  which,  on  general  grounds,  place-names,  recorded  migra- 


tions and  modem  distribution,  appears  to  be  the  original  location 
of  the  Slavs  (9.V.).  The  wolf  story  again  recalls  the  tales  ol 
werewolves  so  common  among  Slavonic  peoples,  and  there  is 
much  probability  in  Schafarik's  conjecture  that  the  Neuri  are 
nothing  but  the  ancestors  of  the  Slavs.  (E.  H.  M.) 

NSURITU  (Gr.  v^l^por,  nerve),  a  term  applied  to  the  in- 
flammation of  one  or  more  bundled  of  nerve  fibres.  Two  varieties 
are  known,  the  localized  and  ther  multiple.  The  localized  form 
frequently  follows  on  exposure  to  cold  and  may  attack  a  sang^ 
nerve.  Facial  paralysis  (Bell's  palsy)  is  commonly  seen  following 
a  neuritis  of  the  facial  nerve.  Neuritis  may  follow  blows  and 
wounds  of  a  nerve,  injuries  involving  stretching  of  a  nerve  or 
long  continued  pressure  such  as  may  occur  in  a  dislocation  of 
the  elbow  joint,  or  the  nerve  may  diare  in  the  extension  of  a 
neighbouring  inflammation.  The  first  symptom  of  a  localized 
neuritis  is  pain  of  a  boring  character  along  the  course  of  a  nerve 
and  its  distribution,  the  part  being  sensitive  to  pressure.  There 
may  be  slight  redness  and  oedema  along  the  course  of  the  nerve, 
movement  becomes  painful  in  the  muscles  to  which  the  nerve 
is  .distributed,  numbness  may  follow  and  the  tactile  sense  be 
impaired,  finally  the  muscles  atrophy,  and  degeneiatlve  changes 
may  take  place  in  the  nerve  or  nerve  l^leath.  Slight  cases  follow- 
ing cold  or  injury  may  pass  off  in  a  few  days,  while  severe  cases 
such  as  those  following  the  pressure  of  an  unreduced  dislocatioD 
may  last  for  months. 

Multiple  neuritis  or  polyneuritis  is  a  disease  which  may  affect 
many  of  the  peripheral  nerves  symmetrically  and  at  the  same 
time.  For  the  pathological  changes  see  Nettropatholoct.  The 
difference  in  these  changes  is  due  mostly  to  the  difference  in  the 
aetiology  of  the  neuritis.  The  causes  may  be  divided  as  follows : 
(x)  The  toxins  of  acute  infective  diseases,  such  as  diphtheria, 
influenza,  typhoid  fever,  malaria,  scarlet  fever  and  ae[^caeaua. 
(a)  Acute  or  chronic  poisoning  by  lead,  arsenic,  mercury,  copper 
and  phosphorus.  (3)  General  disorders:  gout,  rheumatism, 
tubercle,  carcinoma.  (4)  The  local  action  of  leprosy  and  syphilis. 
(5)  Endemic  disease:  beri-beri    (6)  Alcohol,  the  most  common. 

Alcoholic  neuritis  occurs  as  a  result  of  conAant  steady  drinldiig, 
particularly  in  thooe  who  drink  beer  rather  than  spirit.  The  ^Iic« 
symptom  is  numbness  of  the  feet  and  later  of  the  hands,  then  painful 
cramps  in  the  legs  appear  and  there  b  pain  on  moving  the  limbs,  or 
the  patient  complains  of  deadness,  tingling  and  burning  in  the  hands 
and  feet,  and  superficial  tenderness  is  occasionally  present.  la 
other  varieties  of  the  disease  the  earliest  symptoms  are  weakness  of 
the  legs  and  extreme  fatigue,  leading  to  a  characteristic  *'  steppage 
gait,"  or  marked  inco-ordtnation  of  movement  may  occur  and  the 
gait  become  ataxic.  Trophic  changes  soon  appear,  in  some  cases 
early  and  rapid  muscular  wasting  occurs,  the  skin  becomes  diy  ami 
glossy,  the  nails  brittle  and  the  hair  thin.  In  time  actual  con- 
tractures takes  place,  the  hip  and  knee-joints  become  flexed  and  the 
foot  dropped  at  the  ankle.  In  cases  that  recover  tboe  may  be 
permanent  deformity.  Should  the  case  progress  the  patient  may 
become  bedridden  and  powerless,  and  degenerative  mental  changes 
nuiy  take  place,  loss  of  memory,  irritability  of  temper  and  emotiooal 
instability.  Various  complications  such  as  bronchitis,  fatty  changes 
in  the  heart,  albuminuria  and  a  liability  to  pulmonary  tubenmlc&is, 
tend  to  carry  off  the  victim  of  chronic  alcohraic  neuritis  -  Cases  sees 
early  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  who  can  be  placed  under 
supervision,  may  recover  under  treatment,  but  those  in  whom  the 
attacks  have  recurred  several  times  and  in  whom  there  is  much 
mental  impairment  rarely  make  a  complete  recovery.  The  treat- 
ment consists  in  putting  the  patient  to  bed,  with  the  administration 
of  str>'chnine  hyix>dermically,  and  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
position  of  the  bmbs  so  sw  to  avoid  the  development  of  contractum. 
cradles  being  used,  the  limbs  kept  in  the  correct  positions  by  sand- 
bags, and  gentle  massage  beingemployed  as  soon  as  possible.  Should 
contractures  have  already  formed  some  mechanical  device  adapted 
to  stretch  the  contracted  muscle  must  be  resorted  to.  Biers*  hyper^ 
aemic  suction  apparatus  b  very  useful  in  the  painless  stretching  of 
contracted  joints,  or  old-standing  adhenons  may  have  to  be  broken 
down  under  an  anaesthetic,  extension  apparatus  being  afterwanls 
worn.  In  the  later  treatment  the  galvanic  and  fara&ic  currents 
combined  with  massage  are  useful  in  helping  to  restore  the  wasted 
muscles,  and  hot-air  baths  and  warm  applications  are  appreciated. 

Arsenical  neuritis  mostly  affects  th«  lower  extremities,  as  con- 
trasted with  lead,  which  mainly  paralyses  the  fingers  and  wrists; 
recovery  is  even  slower  than  in  alcoholic  neuritis,  the  treatment 
being  on  the  same  lines,  with  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
In  the  neuritis  of  chronic  lead  poisoning  a  fine  tremor  of  the  hands  is 
an  eariy  symptom  and  sensory  symptoms  are  usually  absent;  the 
muscles  affected  are  the  extenson  of  the  wrists,  thumb  and  fingcn 
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and  varied,  but  laualiy  they  ai 
gioupi  of  (i)  organic  disease,  (ij  lunciio 
a  dudficalioa  depcDdi  upon  whether  or  i 
duiing  life  can  be  associated  with  rccog 
Dcrvous  system,  gross  or  micTOscoiqca],  a1 
this  is  (he  morbid  pl«09  itKll,  someli 
result  of  (be  process.  It  musl  be  renarltca,  nowever,  inai  many 
diseases  which  we  now  look  upon  a  functional  may  be  found 
due  to  recognizable  cban^ts  when  suitable  methods  ot  investiga- 
tion shall  have  bMn  discovered.    The  paroiysmal  oeuroses  and 

morbid  functional  conditions.  Our  knowledge  of  the  first  group 
is  naturally  much  more  advanced  than  of  the  laltUt  for,  ^vea 
certain  ^mptoms  during  life,  we  are  able,  u  a  rule,  to  predict 
Dot  only  the  nature  at  the  morbid  process,  but  its  paiticular 

The  hidolo^cal  elements  which  make  up  the  DcrvDus  system 
may  abo  be  lUvided  into  two  groups:  (i)  the  neivnu*  units  or 
nentOHS,  (i)  the  luppotting,  protecting  nnd  nulrient  tissues. 
Organic  diseases  may  start  primarily  in  the  nervous  units  or 

of  the  nervous  system.     But  the  nervous  units  may  be  affected 

and  nutrient  tissues  of  the  neivoia  system;  such  are  essentially 
dtKus  m'Uin  the  nervous  E>'5leiii.  and  include  diseases  of  the 
biood.veasels,  lympharics,  membranes  and  (be  special  nervous 
conn«tive  tissue,  neuroglia  {a  residue  of  (he  embryonal  structure 
from  Bhiih  the  nervous  system  was  developed).  Tumours  and 
new  growthi  must  also  be  incrludcd. 

The  Qudem  conception  of  the  "  neurone  "  as  an  independent 
rxmplex  ceQ  with  branching  processes,  in  pbysiolo^cal  rather 
than  anatomical  association  with  other  neurones,  has  modified 
our  ideas  of  the  morbid  processes  affecting  the  nc 
especially  as  regards  degenerations  of  systems,  ci 
coUecliom  ot  neuTDOes  subserving  spccbl  fund 
formerlr    believed,  and   generally  taught,  that   (he  primary 
systemic  degenenlioni  were  due  to  a  sclerosis;   thus  lOMin: 
alaiy  was  believed  to  be  Qused  by  an  overgrowth  of  the 
porting  giia  tissue  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  s[nna[  cord, 
which  caused  A  secondary  atrophy  of  the  nervous  (issue, 
now  know  that  this  ovei:grawth  of  ^  tissue  b  seoindaty  (< 
attophy  of  the  nervous  elements,  and  Ehe  only  (rue  prii 
overgrowth  of  glia  tissue  is  really  of  the   nature  of  the 
gnrwtfa  (Miosis).     But  even  [nthfscase  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
pcolifeiation  of  the  ^  (issue  elements  i 
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mote  rema(e  aoceston.     Moreover,  no  study  of  heredity  is  com- 

does  this  statement  apply  .to  functional  neuroses,  <-%.  epilepsy, 
migialiie,  hysteria  and  neurasthenlai  and  (o  psychoses,  e.g. 
delusional  insanity,  mania  and  melancholia,  nunjc-depresiive. 
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ipoken  of  OS  a  neumiiathic  or  poychi^tlac  lain.  Tlicfe  are, 
vsidea,  a  number  of  inherited  *»***■**,  wfakh,  althnigh  somewhat 
-are,  ore  of  imocat  inasmuch  as  tbey  affect  membcn  of  a  family, 
:he  iBjne  diseaae  frequently  commencing  la  eadi  iBdividual  at  about 
ihe  laine  age.  These  MTt  termed  family  dusasfr,  and  Include 
licnditary  ataxia  (Friedreich'a  diseaie),  myotonia  Cniofflicn'a 
JlKaie),  nereditoiy  (Eiundngdon'i)  choRa*  amaurotic  idhiey  and 
various  fDrnuctfidiofiathicmuicular  atrophy.  AkohoUsm,  tubercu- 
losia  and  syphilis  in  the  parents,  espedairy  If  one  or  both  come  from 
i  neiir^atnic  or  peyehopothic  olock,  frniuenFly  engender  idiocy, 
.mbecility,  epilepey  sod  senerat  panlysis  in  the  Dl»pring,by  the 
productioo  of  defectB  in  the  vitality  ol  the  germinal  pfaun,  causing 
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neurones,  may  act  as  t  fuiminaiing  agtnL     Jn 

■I  hyperacslhesia  the  slightest  Bcneial  or  distant 

Bees  to  produce  pain;  thus  coughing,  the  vibration 
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be  borne  in  mind  that  the  symptoms  ot  nervous  disease  are  due  as 
much  to  normal  physiological  functional  activitv  inpropaly  applied, 

caused  by  paralyiijof  oneof  the  muiclesc*  the(yeball,caus«s  less 
t  n:iub1e  to  the  patient  t  ban  the  double  viaon  occasoned  by  the  physio- 
logical atlivity  of  (he  two  retinae,  upon  the  coTTeapondin|(  punts 
oT srbich  the  images  an  prevented  by  ihe  panlysia  from  falliog. 
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B.  The  tiUinai  cauta  piDdudog  norUd  changd  n  the 
DCivuu  demenU  tn:  L  Abnotmal  conditions  of  iLe  blood  and 
lympb,  by  vhicb  ibe  oeunina  m  [xxioBed  ud  tbeir  meUbol  >m 
DMibidly  ifiKied.  U.  Eiceu  oi  d^Hcic>1cy  of  nomuil  itunula 
tlon,  or  exiiiena  of  ibnormil  iliinuUtioii.  UL  Injuiy  or 
dueua  of  auppottlng,  enclosing  or  vatculii  tissues. 

L  Abnermal  CimdilUnu  ff  Uu  BUad  awf  lymft  The  un 
mediate  eovironmenl  of  ill  tbe  ctllulu  elements  of  [he  body  is 
lymph,  ind  in  ihe  central  aervous  system  there  is  ■  special  form 
oflympb,  the  cerebco-spinal  fluid,  which  Is  Bccreled  by  the  chn  o  d 
pious  in  tlie  ventides  ol  the  brain.  The  neurones  bke  othei 
cenulu  elements,  *ie  bathed  in  the  lymph,  and  ei  net  from  t 
Ihe  mitedaU  necessaiy  for  their  growth  and  vital  ictivi  cs 
casting  out  the  waste  pioducts  inddcntal  to  the  b  o-chenucal 
changes  which  aie  contioually  taking  place.  The  lymph  there 
fore,  serves  aa  a  medium  of  eicbange  between  the  blood  and  the 
tissues,  consequently  Ihe  essential  causes  of  change  n  environ 
ment  ol  tbe  nervous  elements  (neurones)  are:  (i)  Deficiency  or 
absence  of  blood^upply  to  tbe  nervous  system  in  general  (as 
after  severe  haemorrhage),  or  (a  some  particular  portion,  owing 
to  local  vascular  disturbance  or  occlusion,  (i)  Alterations  in 
the  normal  condition  of  the  blood,  due  to  (a)  deficiency  or 
'n  essential  constituents,  (i)  eicess  of  certain 
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(l)  Owiiftly  of  BlDoi  5*  My.— Syncope  or  fai  nl  ini  occurs  when  the 
bk»d  supply  Hiddenly  faili  to  itach  the  higher  ccnlrei  of  Ihe  brain ; 
this  uiuaDy  ariu  (ram  suddeu  reBex  annl  of  the  heart's  aclioo. 

blood  tupi^y  by  embolic  plugiing  or  by  clollinf  of  Ihe  blood  in  a 
veMel  wilh  diidferd  walls,  the  portion  of  the  biaio  substance  thus 

,rea  deiEroyed,  underffo  lecondary 


l^)SaiUy  tf  Bleei  .Si^y.— (a)  Iiuii3ciriuy  of  «y(fli.  due  to 
poverty  of  the  ct^uring  nutterDrofihrnumbcroTlherTd  corpuKJcs, 

depmdon.  buitude  end  mental  Eati^e.  Impovcriihmcni  of  the 
blood  in  women  by  frequent  pregnancies  and  cxccwive  lactalion 
cauKfl  neuralgia,  nervous  exhaustion  and.  inlfaeneurvpath.  hyiteria, 
neuraitbeiUa,  melancholia  and  mania-  The  menial  depresdon.  and 
tbe  tendency  that  the  various  neurotea  and  paychoses  nave  tn  occur 
and  recur  at  the  time  of  Ihe  menstrual  and  climacteric  periods  in 
women,  suggests  Ihe  poiaibLlily  of  an  alteration  in  the  composition 
of  the  hhx^  either  in  the  nature  of  an  auto-intoncalion  or  "  sub- 
minimal  deficiency,"  as  the  probable  contritnitorv  factor  of  Ihe 
menial  disturbance.  It  may  he  remarked  that  eclampsia,  puerperal 
and  lactational  mania  are  relatively  common  forms  <d  insanity  in 
women;  althojEh  sometimes  of  aeplic  otigin,  they  more  frequenlly 
are  occasioned  by  some  morbid  meubolism  as  yet  linlc  undenlood. 
The  most  striking  eumplcs  we  have,  however,  of  the  Efieel  of 
absence  or  "  lub-minimal  deficiency  of  a  normal  constituent  of  ihe 
blood  upon  Ihe  development  and  functions  of  the  nervous  system 
are  afforded  by  erelinous  idiott.  whoare  bom  without  Ihyrddgl 
and  whose  brains  never  dcvelap  In  e — '  •-■ 

Ethe  absence  of  iodothyrin,  a  jnnduci 
thyrndgland.  Theproof of thisisL  ..... 
of  the  nervous  phenomena,  slowness  of  thought,  slowness  of  speech. 
Ac.,  after  a  preparaticm  of  tbe  gland  has  been  continuously  ad- 
ministered by  the  mouth.  Even  crelioous  Idiots  when  subjected  in 
early  life  to  thyroid  treatment  improve  condderably.  The  removal 
of  tbe  testicles  in  Ihe  male  may  produce  ■  profound  effect  upon  Ihe 
nervous  temperament:  for  pralubly  there  ia  an  intenul  lecretLOn 

of  this  glandin  t<- '-     - -' .-.•.- ,—i-  _..._..,.._ 

nme  lAnle  iofli 


and  by  tliose 

^vHKjfia,  OGO^oed 
internal  secretion  of 


aystem.    The  seminal  fiiiid  conlair 
phosphorus<anUinin^  lubilances, 

Steuard-a  lesticuUr  injection  treat 
plainm  based  upon  this  idea,  has 


hich.   lost  to  Iht  body  by 


a  mn  process  be  ncompiete  ' 
>    hebv      0  shoud  hcicsul 


which  are  headache  i 


r.Ks 


of    hpbofxl  --TUni  H 


J  n  o   he  body  f  urn  «   houl    n    be  food  and  dnnk 
smi  timllinf  ]nm  pcnerui  Fiaiilum  cf  Uu  0>(e 

n  of  diDHIion    ■    rumhrr  nj  poisonous  subsTan 

llhouBh  absorbed  in 


lied  by  tbe  living  epithelium,  and  possibly 

1  m  proh^rcd  muscular  spasms,  may  [cad 
..  ....^.-...t.H.n'^.vH.   b.-cesaDl  uric  acid  in  the  blood  laaasocialed 

tfith  high  arterial  prcaBurc.tfeposiEsof  lillialeain  the  uride,  beadacbe 
ind  nervous  irriubililyi  it  is  an  indication  of  imperfect  n 
ind  aultvintoxicalion,  as  shown  by  the  fad  that  marked 
Dent  occurs  by  suitable  diet  and  treatment.   Phoaphonirii 
lod  glycosuria,  tokens  of  deranged  metabolism,  ir-^"  *— 


with 


HdtingfroE 
ythialdei 


may  be  attended  by  stupor  and 
nclancbDiia.  signifying  "  black 


depreuion;  and  Ihe 

v/u-:,      .uJicatei  the  impOnanCb  ..iulji  Juib  um^  m^u  #iuuku  (D  IVE 

The  la^y  Taul  results  attending  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  Hver. 
namely,  tbe  profound  change*  in  tbe  urine,  the  jaundice  and  tbe 
nervous  phenomena  of  delinum.  motor  inication.  deluaiona.  stupor 
and  coma,  demonstrate  the  important  part  thia  organ  plavs  in  pre- 
serving Ihe  nnmul  quality  of  the  blood.    The  delirium  and  osu 

ii  another  insunceofauIo-inloncatioD.  The  coma  !s  very  powbly 
due  10  the  aturat  ion  of  the  lodiuoi  salts  of  Ihe  blood  by  aceto-acetic 

The  effect  ij  this  would  be  an  inieifcrence  with  the  elimination  of 
carlwnic  acid  in  ihe  prDcesara  of  tissue  and  pulmonary  rea^nration 
Again,  in  petniciDus  and  certain  grave  anaemias,  the  degenerative 
changes  in  the  sjunal  cord  found  in  some  cases  is  due,  6ct  ao  much 
to  the  defect  in  the  red  corpuscles,  as  to  some  neuro-Ioain.wliidi 
probably  arises  from  imperfect  rnetabolism  or  absorption  froo  tbe 
alimentary  canal.  In  this  question  of  auto-intoxicalKin.  rl  must  bt 
remarked  that  all  Ihe  tissues  of  the  body  are  mutually  interde- 

rsdent.  ]fonesuffers,al1sufler,  and  a  disease  cf  one  organ  or  tissue 
thereby  apt  lo  esuhliih  a  vicious  circle  which  i*  censuntly  en- 
larging; therefore  nervous  symptoms  ma  nifeslini  themselves  in  the 
couneof  a  dlaeaieadd  much  to  thegTavily  of  the  complaint, 
01)  Ptiuiu  pnimadiylnttakii llmt-iirfainimi.—Siomeolthrtt 

blood  and  the  praduction  of  fever.  In  the  course  of  the  acuie 
inlecliousdiseases,  typhoid,  typhus,  smatlpos,  scarlet  fever,  measles. 
Influciua.  also  tuberculosis  and  septicaemia,  delirium  is  a  frequent 
complication:  it  may  be  the  lesull  of  high  fever  or  prakwgfil  fever. 

entretne  stage  the  nerve  cells  undergo  as 
change.  Tnese  particular  poitons  have  n 
a  particular  part  of  the  nervtms  syiter 
duriag,  bin  alter,  Ihe  acute  illness  are  lis 
-'  ~  neuPOpathic  individuaL    Thus  '~- 


te  Bottrid  bio-chcnical 


production  of  tiro  progressve  degeneralio 

one  alfectini  especially  the  afferent  conducling  tracts  o<  tbe  s^ul 
cord,  namely,  locomotor  auxy.  and  Ihe  olher  aHecIing  csfieciaDy 
the  frontal  and  central  convolutions  pf  Ihe  cerebral  bemiipberes. 
namely,  general  paralysis  of  Ihe  insane.  A  siriking  lastaacc  d  the 
seleclive  action  of  the  syphilitic  pdson  is  sboim  in  the  tact  that  only 
in  persons  affected  irilh  acquhtd  or  Inherited  syphiE*  is  a  lymiiloIB 

knottn  as  ^vy1l->tobeRson  puni  found; """  '-■--• '  -■- 

pui^  reflei  contraction  to  light,  irhile 
persists-  Seeitiilhallhisisthemostcomii 


rd  syphin* 
his  is  the  a 
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bind  on  nperlHin.  Ihit  the  lypliititic  poboa  i>  Ibe  ciuK  ot  ihw 
amtkt  the  lUppDnlitf,  enckuing  And   ugjricnt  vticuUr  tiHun, 


bon  a  andikaian  ti 
nd  niidyiB  ol  the  I 
i«R  Innbia,*] 
vith  Ll«  poiion,  the  m 
BcipKliUytllataL  > 
tic  WHwd;  they  mut 
bill  Ibey  ebbonle  a  v 


iS^M 


Ibenlore  be  conlparativel 


al  the  paliaB  MkcU  the  nuKnr  DDcleii*  of  the  fifth  Dervei  but  it  ii 
BirlaMe  that  eiperiiiieal  hu  ihown  Ibat  (he  teanui  loiin.  If 
iHd  aHh  u  enulson  of  oenoai  matler  before  inj'e«i«i  into  an 
iiiii4  loK*  ha  tondtr.  Thi*  fact  indkatei  iu  affinity  Un  nenwM 
uter.  and  al»  a  power  of  abBxpCua  <i  the  poiiDa  bv  aiiRie  chenial 
tMtmet  in  tbe  nenwn  nmttcr.  AnMber  eanple  i*  ofretcd  by 
lAtkeiia.  A  neuro-tDiiIn  ii  prodacnl  by  the  local  action  of  the 
Kilfi.  for  they  €la  not  becocne  Ineiy  vninaLiied  in  the  blood  and 
■m.    Wheiber  Ibe  poiuiii  >  d.n«_pro-' -----  -'  -'--  ■— '"= 


piDduct  e(  the  bacilli.  i>  not  determined.  But  vhatcver  may  be  thi 
Hurce  of  the  tadn.  ita  cftecll  upon  Ihe  neuronH  are  consunt,  a 
'  '  ''  aufferiiua  of  the  paticnta — paraiyiisof  f  he  Bolt  palarr 
Kch  anti  rcguititadon  of  Buida  tnrou^  tlie  noie  whei 
smpted;  inability  to  read,  owinf  to  the  panlyai 

Lo  paralyiia;  abance  ol  tbe  knee 


It:  and  oflCD  ikin  anaeatl 


aStcIed  are  now  eiplainrd  by  ih 
of  the  bodv  by  lW  lo»ly  o 
Siccpinf  Siclcneu.  tbe  cause  of  * 
proved  to  be  tbe  TryFUMMDma  j 


a  n  pfofoundTy 

'  for  cm'iHX 
been  definitely 
:  (aee  Plate  il. 

he  Spinichaete 


The  difcorery  by  Schaudinn  of  the  pet 
l^llbila  («  PUle  Ii.  fig.  I)  in  the  primary 

thb  orjaniam  as  the  cauae  of  the  diaeaw, 

fict  thai  in  many  rcvpectt  it  ainiobteA  the     ^ , 

of  diviaiDa  and  other  cbaiacten»  tcod  to  prove  that  typhilti  a . 

Tbt  bacteria]  invadon  of  tiasuei  it  Bencnlly  cbancterlicd  by 
RurritHM  of  polymorpho-noclcar  Icucocyica,  but  prolofoal  Invauo 
ii  chuacteiiKd  by  a  formative  by  pciplaiia  of  the  find  tell  tiiaiifr 
ndoihelial.  epithelial  and  conjuncliKil.  and  there  iia  cloie  limilarH 

<i3arvu  undcTEOCa  itt  endocellular  devciopmcnl  in  the  rrd  bloo 


IbCHbodin 
^offered  witi 


ty  Bland 


thriMib  I  Bcrkfcldt  Eltcr;  aiHl  if  the  fillrable 'product  be  iniected 
inrc  an  aniniaL  tbe  ininal  thi»  inocubted  will  die  of  rablee  and 
oliibii  the  Negri  bodica.  There  arconly  two  concluiiona  lobe  drawn 
rronilhe«ob)ervaiionei  (i)If  itbeaprotozoildisaiclhcwranimi 

oe  period  of  ita  developmental  cyckmuB' i.__i.._ 

...r.. 1  .u J  .!„  ficrkfcldt  f 


fa  thim^  the 


Thtiirun 

foood  in  rhe  peripheral  ae 


(1)  Negri  bodic- 
,  „.«.-  cellular  doffcocrative  changes  canted  by  ai 
of  the  vimi  for  the  proloplnim  of  the  nerve  cell 
ever  it  may  be»  doc*  not  nitt  in  the  blood  and  othci 


i*:!" 


i'd^  lbal^?fi^^levim( 


iiof  rabieairat  madeby  microicopiceQini. 
impatheiic  ganglia,  panicularly  the  ganglia  i 

jmal  diicun,  namely,  ilecping  ikkneai,  di 


and  ay(|hi>iB.    Theie  chai^ea  verc  profifeiatlon  of  the  intemitlal 

ganglion  and  hyperplaiia  of  the  lympbatK  endothelial  celb  forming 
the  capiule  conlaioing  the  nerve  celU. 

Tbe  diagram  hen!  ^veii  (fig.  1}  after  VolpinoeipUIni  the  nppoaed 
developnunotl  cycle  of  the  prntoiaan  irbKh  b  preumed  to  be  the 
cauie of  labiea.  Tbeireakliiikin  thechainit  tbeaaumcd  iporoioit 

"■■  -    "       ■    ■  ■■    of  paiaing  ihroujh  a  Betkfeldl 

I  kad  to  the  compTclc  knDwledee 

lEei^i  now  a 'certain  amount  of 
evkleoce  lanhcaniing  which  lenda  to  ahov  thai  rabiei  li  due  to  a 
prrKocoonp  which  Calkina.  who  diacoyered  a  umilar  body  in  the 
epithelial  cella  of  variola,  ptacta  among  the  rhizopoda. 

Then  an  certain  cfanoac  trypanoaome  infeclioni  in  which  the 
nervmi  ■ynptom  fono  a  ioecia]  feature  of  the  diteaae,  rii  ■■■■ 
nouUy  iafimt  nttwa  (lee  Plate  II.  £g.  i)  and  •  ^HT^ 
diseaiealfeetingBor*ea,1ennednialdeeDilordourine.        ^Haaaa 

Tbe  chronic  trypanotftne  affectiona  reieml^  in  many    -^^ 
ropeclaayphiliiittieyaiecharacleriiedbylocalinfeetion,    ^„,,„,„ 
enlargement  of  the  nraml  lymphatic  glandi,  a  general    ^j^ 
polyadenitis  and  wcceaaive  emptiona.  accompanied  by    ____^ 
lever.      The  linue  changei  are   the  (ame  whether  vc  ZruZ* 
enmine  (he  primary  leat  of  infection,  papular  eruption* 
on  the  mucxHii  membrane  or  the  tkin.  or  the  lymphatic  glanda. 

:tcrind  by  a 


caie  of  ilcenlng  dclmcia  by  (he  pretence  ol  tr>'panatofn«  in  the 
cerebro-ipinal  fluid  (aee  Eg.  »,  Plate  11.).    The  umc  peiivaacular 

(^"Pl'a'io'^'a'.'sgi'anffi).*^     '    "    '*^'"         '='«"'™")"™ 
The  significance  of  palholo^al  changcn  In  the  ccrcbro-aplnal  fluid 
hai  recently  bccomeof  great  importance  in  the  diagnosisof  nervoui 
di»aict>  and  I  ibort  accounted  tbesuhject  in  this  article  o^^ij,^^^ 
nil!  therefore  not  be  out  of  place.    The  ccrebro-.pinal  ^fXr" 
fluid  li  clear  like  water;  It  hai  a  ipccilic  mviiy  of  ioo6  ILlJl^ 
and  rcscmblea  in  ita  compoution  the  blood  mcjirfr  i(»  T^t. 
corpUBCubr  and  albuminoui  conultiKnti.    [t  it  accreted  ^ZT 
by  the  cboioid  plexui,  and  If  any  cauae.  tuch  at  tumour  or  ^^ 
mcniniritit.  ihouhl  interfere  with  ill  eieape  from  the  ventridei  it 
givci  nsc  by  preuure  to  jifrnul  tyrfrotf^Jhiliii  and  cerebral  anaemia 
which  may  occaiion  epileptic  convulitona  and  various  degrees  of 

drowsy  stupor,  letharcy,  uncc — '-- — ' '  '     ufi^fc 

drawal  of  the  fluid  by  lumbar  p 


id  by  tapping  the  vealriclet 


Jt  dlteatei 


iiung  by  suitable  methods;  i 
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roay  aJso  invade  th?  c 


ajid  pcrhajn  tbc  u^citc  oroanitnu  may  be  i 
tiou;  but  if  not,  they  on  K  obtained  by  ci 


_._ jikHiHuycaiituiiiiutetl.- 

Otber  fomHd  ekincnta  wUcli  may  b>  found  an  laii*  cdh, 

pbafB  containing  Mood  pi(nnui  tbcaa  aSi  indicate  that  Bine 
naeoorrhage  hoi  occumd.  On*  ol  tbe  moat  impoctont  uea  of 
fumbar  puncture  hai  been  tlw  diicavery  of  tbn  canio  of  ileephv 
lickneia.  The  fluid  withdrawn  and  centrifuged  containa,  b  one 
would  eipect  from  tbe  tewna  in  the  biain  and  ipina]  cord,  lariEe 
numbcn  of  lymphocyte*  and  pbma  oedi  (eeePliEe  II.  fig.  lo).  but 

1 — ij—   .1. !._■.. : 1.,^  (7>j«nMBit«  HiaiKflw) 

ntid  caoae  ctf  the  Janie.    It 
'  nMoinalliuld  it  devoid  of 
...»>e  above  deacribed  aa  r"^ 
It.  there  it  alio  in  the  fiutd 


■e  lipoid  iitbiUtiHt  and  [tobuGn  ta  propottion  to  the  detree  ol 
jy   c^  th?   ncmol   urticluie;   they  ari>e  from    the    desniniic 

I  Blobulin  are  found  only  ia  the  blood  of  lyiiluhtic  individuals 
iKquenlly  k  miitL  tx  luppDied  that  in  fcDenl  paraLyiia  aad  tabs 
Iain  giDUH  and  syttoiu  of  Hunuia  undergo  decay  from  ei- 

pliyBLDlogia]  ■treu,  which  b  lun-fyphilitic  indiviiduali  * 
lead  (o  cmbfal  or  sanal  neui— ■— ■- 
='—-■-  '■-^c.e  ia  char. 
Lod  the  ligns 

d'mnluily^m^ai^ 

perivaacuiar  and  neningH)  lymplhaTica  an  fiUcd  with  iyinphocjta 
ind  ptaana  cella  (Plate  II.  tflB.  fij ;  mareovu-,  the  oeunvlia  uippon- 
ingcella  haveundcrgonea  rapid  formative  pndifcrtttDn  (Plate  II.  A^ 
-.and  St.   The  eflect  of -■-' '=-' --  '— -—  -■- ■ 


(ice  Plate  II.  fig.  I)  wl 

naa  been  Temarked  tha 

proleinitbiit  in  tbe  variouifonnBof  diacaae. 

taining  ccOa  in  the  ccnirifupd  depoait.  there  it  alio  in  the  fluid  an 
apprenablc  amount  cf  protani.  If  patbdogical  ceiebrfrapfnal  Butd 
he  added  to  an  equal  quantity  of  aatunted  aDiutioa  of  iodiuin 
sulphate  theie  will  be  ■  diitinct  turhiditjr  Indicating  the  pfescnco  of 
protdna  in  appredaUe  Quantity.  Thia  appreciable  quantity  of 
proteina  ia  capccially  li^incant  ui  the  caae  of  fluid  withdiawn  from 
casea  of  general  par?Tyiie  or  tabea,  for  it  goea  pari  pauv  in  amount 
with  a  reaction  which  ia  known  aa  the  Wancmiann  urt^iiineilie 
mtium  for  rr^alH\  a  leaction.  however,  which  ia  too  complicated 
ID  explain  hoe.  but  which  ia  of  the  grcateat  importance  for  the 
diagnona  of  general  pamlyua  and  tabca  donolii.  The  Grh]ing[  of  tbc 
Trypannew»gamKn%rt  in  tbe  cerebroapinal  fluid  in  tlccpin^  HckncBa 
led  to  the  belief  that  the  necifie  organiua  of  npliilia.  Spirochocte 
palBdum  night  be  lound  In  the  ceiebro-q^nal  fluid  in  lyphililic 
diieBaea  nf  the  nenmua  lyatcn,  but  allbaiKh  in  a  few  lutaacca 
Bueceaiful  InocidatkHi  ef  animali  witb  lyphiTu  by  injection  of  the 
cerchfo^pinal  dnid  hai  been  effected,  yet  the  or^niBD  has  only  once 
been  found  in  the  fluid  withdrawn  by  lumbar  punctuie.  It  ha>  long 
been  a  puaalc  wliy  only  certain  butividualt.  about  5%-S%  of  those 
infected  with  ayphllia,  ahouMiubiequentlynjfferviibdiKaBCaof  the 

rite*  cf  Kcuidary  and  tertiary  Ittiona  and  after  ihta  the  nervous 

probable  that  the  virui  attarkt  timei  when  in  a  low  lUlc  of  le- 
tiilance  la  a  random  mdanalic  manner.  It  ie  necnuiy  to  die- 
itnguith  between  Ihne  true  ayphililic  kaioni  which  are  the  result  of 
the  reaetjon  of  tiic  tissue*  to  the  living  virui  and  the  panuyphiiitic 
aHmiam.  wbich  own  a  diileimt  cause.  The  former  may  be  most 
succeufully  treated  with  mercury,  which  ha*  tlie  power  of  t' 

Btffi^_  prevent*  t 

cefl^  and  inibilitlc  ti 


o  of  ihe  tluues;  not  to 


'al  paralysis  0 


tJ.  thepaiaivi^licaScctionitabndoiiuiii 
the  uiKiDe.  which  art:  really  one  and  the  lame 


:    Weca 


phiUlic 


svphili^  buauie  ii  may  be  a  chance  wbclhcr  the  vit 
IhcTT  by  the  blood-vessdi  and  lymphatics,  and  if  canM 
suitable  nldiu  lo  clevelop.  But  Ihe  parasypbilitic  affeclii 
be  due  to  a  premature  primary  decay  of  the  neural  elem 
bio-chemical  change*  in  Ihe  tiody  induced  by  reaction  to 

vims.    There  are  a  good  manji  fact*  now  (onhcoming  

that  tbe  subjects  of  pansyphjlis  present  mild  symptom*  of  lyphiiis. 
and  upon  an  average  it  is  not  until  ten  yean  later  that  (bey  develop 
nervous  symptoms,  which  are  aggravaled  rather  than  benefited  t^ 
mercury.  Such  subjects  are  Immune  to  a  second  attack  of  ■^^^■l'*' 
and  (be  eaaminalion  of  the  blood  and  eerebF>Bninal  fluid 
Wuscrmann  taction  of  (be  deviatnn  of  the  Complement  rcvi 


._ ^, ., ch.  la  find  dnhoiis  of  the  Ilvit  with  ascitr 

condition  which  indkales  long  penislcnl  qfirit-drinking. 

iry  large  eiperieiK*  aa  palhologiu  to  the  asylum 


people  with  unstable  nervous  mJenu  ■  rebtivcEy  small  quar 
of  alcohol  may  act  a*  a  poison.  Thus  cpih^pl■cI.  imbeciksi  cnmii 
poleiuia]  lunalrca,  hysterics,  neunslhenici  and  tbe  lulijecis  of  I 
injury  are  liable  to  become  ami-xiciaL  and  dangcTDU*  to  themu 
and  other*  by  indulgence  in  


ic  incljriates  especially:  itiaiDudh 
1.  and  it  ia  remarkable  how  a  seviit 
inia.  will  bring  out  Mirium  tmaru 
ism  manifcu*  il*cU  in  a  varkiy  ^^ 
lys  according  to  Ihe  inborn  temperanient  of  the  individuaL  TIk 
:n-(ed  man  witb  an  inborn  sUUe  wdl-lialanccd  mental  Ofpniaaiiia 

ottviDuseffect  than  the  lowered  moral  sense  of  indulgcacc  ina  vkvHit 
hatnl.  However,  chronic  alcoholics  form  a  large  proportion  of  Ibcir 
convicted  for  crime*  of  violence,  homiddb  ssicKle  and  seiujl 
ofl'crKC*.  Alcohol  acta  capccially  upon  the  higher  ccntm  of  rbt 
brain,  and  a  drunken  man  may  exhilNt  "  tlie  alHIract  and  brief 
chronicle  of  inianity,  going  through  it*  *ueccbive  ptuac*  in  a  short 
period  of  lime  "  (hlaudiicy).    The  effect  or  ■'■ ■' 


n  of  tbc 


tippling 


and  place,  pcnonal  iUuuoni 

'ndienlinjEa  failure  of  rrccp^i*. If  .i,iu  <u  l,i^  ivi  ,'»(»!■  uq  mL-uK^f- 
ictures  in  the  higher  ccnira,  menial  confuuan,  delu^on*  of  rcrKn- 
on,  and  especially  a  morbid  jeafousy  with  auipciani  of  fiddiry  fd 
le  husband  by  Ihe  wife  «- ol  the  wife  by  the  husband.  Acm^a 
nount  of  improvement  may  occur  when  (otal  abstinence  tscnfr"^- 
hicb  slu>ws  the  poison  lias  damaged  but  not  destroyed  the  ik 

-.omenta.    There  is  also  a  form  of  ment-'  ■"-— "- 

especially  by  haliucinalions  of  bearins  an 

delusions  usually  of  a  pctaceuting  nature. 

^"'-"*  menial  disorrlcr.    Abstinence  and  proper 
BO  frequenlly  rebpi 


.Deside 

suffer  most'wheiT;  vitality 


nbs  {structure ,. .„  - 

ypa  nmlM.  and  even  Ihe  respiratory  muscle*,  may  be  affected  jp 
vcrecaie*.  The  patkni.  usuafly  of  the  fem^  sa.  beeomcs  bctp- 
IS  and  bedridden,  and  death  frequently  occur*  from  hr^rt  failuir 
haracterisiic  lealure*  of  Ibis  affection  arc  great  tendcrw  (9 
THure  of  the  muscles,  espedally  of  Ihe  eaive*.  abseiKV  of  irtfcics. 
variable  degree  c>f  skin  anaestliesia,  wasting  of  musics  and  sirrfs- 
Hiof thenorrrulelectricalreactionsiandfRqucntlypyTcsda.  Thin 
no  loss  of  control  over  ihe  bladder  and  bowels,  unlnatbav  is  ten 

mtAtral  ficlynfurilis.  although  ^quently  changes  occur  afv>  is  t*< 
inglioa  cefis.  from  which  the  aids  Q'liodcrs  of  the  now*  have  ibor 
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Fid.  s— Lrf'*"^"pher«o(»w( 


iul    imbwik,     Thm.  b  .  «fy  lim^lt 

cue    d   jpopltY:     <ht 

the  oll»r  bruni  shoum  in  the  finiRt. 
Tin  convolution!  are  .mall,  the  Mcondary 

h»v(   b™  >liceJ  oH   to 

nyri    ut    deficitnt    in     numbcis.     The 

(datk  patch)  in  the  riiht 

lylvitn  fiisun  turai  obliquely  upwudi 
uid  there  ij  no  obvioiB  deficiency  in  the 

cf  nlmra  ovulr.  whkh  hu 

tuperior  and  interioi  parietal  [obo. 

ni  plural  the  fibn*  pro- 

Fig.  0.— Right  bi 

The  left  hnnlipbere  ihoired  i 
rieht  but  mbermsnei 


Photognphi  of  the  brain  illuji 


III  pilhologilMl  canditloiu. 
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Fig.  1. — Trypanosoma  gam- 
biense  in  the  blood  from  a  case  of 
sleeping  sickness  in  a  Kuropean. 
The  undulatoty  membrane'  is 
clearly  seen;  the  head  of  the 
organism  wilh  its  micronudeus 
is  in  contact  with  a  red  blood 
coipuscle. 


Kig.  J. — A .  and  B.   The  spiro- 

chaete  pallidum,  A.  shows  tht, 
organbms  seen  in  a  section  of 
mucous  tubercle  stained  by 
Levaditi'a  silver  method;  the 
lowest  with  a  equal  spirals  and  a 
pointed  end  is  the  most  typical. 
B.  Spirochaetes  in  a  smear  prep- 
aration stained  by  Lashman, 


Pig.  3. — Section  of  the  brain 
of  a  £luropeaa  who  died  of  sleep- 
ing sickness,  showing  an  enor- 
mous increase  of  large  branch- 
ing neuroglia  cells  around  a 
small  vessel  of  the  cortex. 


Fig.  4.-'Very  marked  syph- 
ilitic arteritis,  showing  great 
diminution  of  the  lumen,  mainly 
caused  by  an  inflammatory 
thickening  of  the  inner  coat. 


Fig.  5. — Section  of  the  base  of 

the  brain  of  a  monkey  that  died 
of  e^iperimental  slecpmg  sick- 
ness caused  by  inoculation  of  the 
Trypanosoma  gambiense. 


Fig.  6. — LongitudinaJ  section 
of  a  perivascular  sheath  of  the 
cortex  of  a  monkey  that  died  of 
experimental  sleepbg  sickness. 
The  large  branching  neuroglia 
cells  are  seen  undergoing  pro- 
liferation. 


:■>' 


Fig.  7. — Longitudinal  section 
of  a  small  vessel  of  the  cortex 
from  a  case  of  well-marked  gen- 
eral   paralysis    of    the    insane. 


(■'iK-  8. — Transverse  section  of 
a  small  vessel  of  the  cortex  from 
a  case  of  sleeping  sickness,  show- 
ing the  perivascular  cell  infiltra- 
tion of  lymphocytes  and  plasma 
cells. 


Kig.  9. — Transverse  section  of 
a  small  vessel  of  the  cerebral  cor- 
tex from  a.  case  of  syphilitic  gum- 
matous meningitis,  showing  the 
same  perivascular  cell  infiltration 
of  lymphocytes  and  plasma  cells 
as  seen  in  figs.  7  and  S, 
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owini  lo  the  i 

*■"  the  lumet  of  biHirpniac 

FlO».I.J,4»nilj,— Spinalraolarttlli    Cirbon.      Setioui    ner™ 

mcDfKutialcabaLicpaly-vacuoUiIiaii.    Cuban   tnorwiide   pouo 


ind  ij^mptDiTu  of  dinemifutcd  iclerutu,  tbe  nt 

i:«nain  number  oi  P0IKHI9.  bnd«  tlcDhol,  whk: 
mi  ryiaaD  when  coniiniully  cnlciing  [he  body  s 


bafthiah  And  tobuco-     Bach  of  thrar  poiBona 
■yaiptanu  dcDotjiw  a  lelcctive  JnEluFnce  upon 

The  diieaK  pHtapa,  an  ifltctlOD  o(  the  tkil 
feiKDitive  duneca  m  the  br?in  iiid  fpioal  cord 
mcLiAzlioIr  ■rtS  •ulndal  impuln.  •onutimeei 
rarns.  «3>  Icng  considered  to  be  due  to  the 


rain  perti  of  the 


rd  br  the  erfot  funpu.  The  poiun  thui 
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sroKmiive  decenerulve  rbURi  is 
A  ire  maifeitR]  by  (t^nJiical  die- 
o4 thought, *"■""— -' j--<--  - 


even  epileptilonn  leiiuR*  \\    -■'  .V, 

■nd   ataay.   and.    tiilly.  ■      il_  i  "^ ''/ 

Uupordcepenincbitoainia.  ^Sl^isV-ii       V 

SeuaaiedueiK.duetoeat-  -'N>-V"V'  /' 

{na  H*nt,Ml  ■»«<   ««^   A.I.  V  \     ffl/O^*^    ' 


rifected  with  AuiUa 


lutiuUy  teciproal  ai 
intetdepeiidenl ; 
gndiuUy  lote  il 
auHer,  ud  in  lime  ilrophy  may  occur.  Consdoiuly  ud 
uneonacioiilly,  ■  conlinuoiu  stream  of  iinpuliet  ii  pouiinj  int» 
the  nervoua  lyilem  from  without  by  the  lentoty  chamieli, 
which  are  the  avenue*  of  experience  and  inlFlligencc;  and  oui 
-    '  piychical  life  depend*  upon  II  '       ' 


ulL    Them 

L  without.    C 
ate  liable  to 


hcfonnDfiyilemt 
■ona,  each  with  special  fnacli 
r  harmonious  whole,  dEvckipi  in 
of  the  awakening  influence  nf  I 


:  causes  atmphy  of  the 
ver  ibe  sensaijan  and 
lb  in  the  grey  and  whiU 
3  atrophy  of  the  psycbo- 


'  il  t^ida  la  develop  and  etrengthea  body 
mem  and  the  higher  eonlroJling  f  unetiDiu  . 
not  uaed  will  gradinily  disappear,  and 
-ultlo  evoke.  This  fact  it  of  unpoflance 
j  pa>;choae«,  e.g.-  hysterical  paralvaia, 
inianity,  because  the  longer  mental  or 


Thus  audltoiy  h 
symptom  ht  the 


inenlly   iiulalled.     The  o 


•  very  important  and   frequen 

nee  wilh  indiscinct  ncdses:  these  ai» 

.  illowed  by  "  vofees."  wUch  eventually  txcone  so  dUtlaet  and  leal 
that  the  (Rater  put  e(  the  palieac'f  piychical  eidstenct  It  eoB- 
eentpated  upon,  uid  dettnniiKd  by,  this  almonnal  stimulus  frtna 


varioui  fonnt  (0)  oTptychoeett  f. 
insanity!  (h)  of  neutosea.  e.f.  eh 
rpiiep^;  {c)  or  organk  brain  di 
general  paralyiit. 


4tmi  of 'the  |>ottit  and  te 


re  Kt  up  by  iniutioii  of  the 
ling  and  indigeilible  food  are 


"\^i™ 


q   of   byiteria,   hyueTD-uOepay. 

..-_   .|^  ituck*  In  that  aiimKi  iic 

LniAl  period  or  aicnomuie^  Thr  in-i 
uce  tpaimadie  lie  am  irigemiiut  aeu 
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WtM  la  the  ai  nay  oa 

rcfractiaii  In  the  eya  nu, .- ^ ^,  ^,,^ 

own  (end  u  uciu  epiieptic  Gti  in  i  penon  tuffetina  imm  epilepsy. 
NumcnHit  ather  example*  <4    pcnpbenl  diiiuibaim   coula  be 

vidiub.    IrtiutiOB  of  the  cerminAli  of  the  va^ui  in  Hlmoel  any  urt 
of  lu  widoprcad  viieenl_  dUlribuiKia  nuy  lad  to  ramiiinc.    The 

(Ueo(  the leflanp.Bciplaintdtq'llwbct that Ihccardiacbianchn 


cf  the  qimpathecic  I 


K!"" 


i^erred  to  the  corropoDdinc  itin  ana  mpplied  by  tbii , 

ii  one  ekanople  at  a  great  number  of  nftrnd  paat. 

IIL    Injury  cr  disiaii  >/  eiuleiiii[  ar  luppartiig  ilnulurei 
may  kad  lo  paralytic  or  irriialive  lesioni  oT  the  nirvous  tyitem, 

■pine  may  damage  or  destroy  the  nervout  itructurej  by  shock 
01  direct  injury.  Conciu^on  of  the  brain  or  aptnal  cord  may 
occur,  a*  a  result  ol  injuty,  without  any  reeogniiable  aertous 
damage  ol  the  encloung  ilnictutei  or  even  the  central  nervoui 
lyitem.  Shodi,  due  to  concussion,  can  only  be  explained  by  a 
inoleculaf  or  bio-chemical  change  in  the  nervoui  struct  urts. 
Direct  injury  or  a  fall  fracturing  the  ikuD,  driving  Ihe  lt»g'- 


lo  the  I 


producing  simple  non-i 


/mptomi  as  iccoid  with  i 
irritated  or  destroyed.  Should,  howevet,  tbi 
structure  become  infected  with  micro-orKJ 
ipieads  and  becomes  genetalitcd  likewise  i 

account  of  It)  frequency  and  iDtidlous  onx 
porlant.  It  ii  very  liable,  when  neglected, 
septic  meningitis,  incephali'  *  ' 


:  adjic 


abscess 


may  be  in  other  pans  of  (he  brain,  (,(.  the  cerebellum  and  fionlal 
lobe  (Plate  L  fig.  i).  The  peripheral  nerves  may  be  destroyed 
or  irritated  by  direct  injury,  disease  or  new  growth  is  adjacent 
tissues,  or  they  may  be  involved  in  the  callus  Ihtown  out  round 

Diseases  ol  the  blood-vessels  an  among  the  moat  frequent 
causes  of  organic  brain  disease.  Arteries  ot  veins— mote  tte. 
quenily  the  former— may  become  blocked  ot  niptuied  from 
various  causes.  The  immediate  effect  is  a  dbtuibance  oi  loss  of 
consciousness,  and  the  individual  may  be  "  sinjck  down  "  (see 
/LTOncxi)  and  never  regain  consciousness  [see  Cou«).    Should 

be  result.     Paralysis  of  some 

depend  upon  the  seat  of  the 
injury. 

The  cerebral  arteries  may  be  occluded  by  embolism:  a panion  of 
aclot  or  vegetation  from  a  diseased  valve  of  the  leir  side  of  the  heart 
may  be  detached,  and  escape  into  the  circulation;  and  this  ii  carried 
Lnia  one  of  the  arteries  of  the  biain.  usually  the  middle  cenbral,  more 
often  ol  the  left  side  than  the  right.  The  ana  ol  brain  iibuc  supplied 
by  that  artery  Is  deprived  <ri  blood,  and  uodersoei  aoftemng  in 
cwueqveoce,  resulting  in  paralyiis  ol  the  oppouu  half  of  the  body 
(bemiptegla)  aiioeiaied  with  aphasia  when  the  pualyiig  aflecta  the 
right  lide  hi  a  right-banded  penoa  (Plate  I.  %t.  s  and  9).  When 
Iheembdui  is  inlceilve.  u  It  Frequently  is  in  ukeniive  endocarditis, 
its  lodtment  in  an  artery  <4  the  brain,  not  only  blocla  the  vessel  but 
'cads  to  an  jnfecUvt  inflammaiioa  and  softeninc  ol  il*  coats,  with 


3,  especially  hemiplegia. 


the  torn 


10  of  an  an 


Into  the  subauoce  ol  the  bialn  and  pcbduce  apopleny.  In  fact  1 
najority  ol  caaea  of  apopleicy  from  cerebral  haemorrhate  recurrii 
In  young  people  are  due  to  this  cause.   Softening  may  alu  arise  fm 


and  very  old.    But  Ihickening,  rot 

dilion  ci  Ihe  cerebral  arteries  Irom _.._  . .._. 

with  a  weakaclini  heart  is  especially  liablE  to  give  rise  ic 
aodiolleniD^,ai>aihiiisa  very  common  rauK  of  apoplei 
and  demcnlia  in  people  who  have  passed  middle  lilj 

will  (he  la 


lil^.     Cem 


'  minLie  miliary  aneurisms  upon  the  cerebial 
ipture  and  uuie  apoptexy.  Haemorrhage  into 
cause  LI  npecially  Uable  to  occur  in  certain 
in  particular,  supplying  the  basal  ganftia, 
I  way,  Ihe  effused  Mood  learina  through  the 
ibhich,  proceeding  Irom  Ihe  cerebral  cartes  in 
became  aggregated  togelber  10  form  Ihe  neck 
1  grey  mailer — the  opik;  thalai -*  ■■- 


. — .lemiplegia 

of  IhcanerieaortGei 
underforty,  is  gen 


ctntial 


oppoHie  side  of  Ihe  body.     L)i 

syphilis,  the  virui  of  which  prod 

the  veSKl.  especially  the  inner  (sec  Plate  II.  Ags.  4, 
Ihickening  and  nairoiring  (<  the  lumen  wiih  loss  of  elasiKiiy  a  ir 
arteries  ol  the  biain  generally,  may  suddenly  or  gradually  set  d 
conditions  of  cerebnl  anaemia  and  give  rise  to  scmi^omaiaie  an 
comaiDse  or  even  apoplectic  suies.  Occlusion  by  Ihe  inflammatn 
prolileiation  or  b^  the  sudden  dotting  ol  Wood  in  the  diseased  vesa 
may  occur,  the  immediate  effect  of  which  aay_  be  an  epileptic  ( 


may  spread  in  a  definite  march  to  ine  wnoie  rngtor  area,  as  in 
Jacluonian  epilepay.  Destrvctive  lesions  will  eanie  jvualysib  The 
ceniii  loi "  tasie  and  smell "  Is  inresenled  at  Ihe  tip  of  (be  oncinate 
coDvoluiion.  The  centra  for  "  hall-vision  "  is  only  in  small  pan 
represented,  for  the  larger  part  istin  the  meijal  surface.  "  Hcarii^  " 
is  represented  occupying  the  paslerk>r  half  of  Ibc  fint  tempoial 
convolution,  but  only  a  email  part  ol  the  cennt  is  sen,  lor  ibe  greater 

Ktt  lies  above  within  the  fissure  ol  SylviuL  Included  in  thu  area, 
t  in  the  lef)  hemiiphete  only,  la  the  centre  for  "  auditory  wenl 
iDemoty":  destruction  of  this  causes  insbilily  to  uodenund  the 
meaning  of  words  uttered,  although  the  patient  is  able  10  read  alood. 
Behind  this,  in  the  angidar  gyrus,  b  Ihe  centre  lor  "  vinial  *iiid 
memory  ":  destruction  ol  this  causes  loss  of  power  of  undosiandioc 
of  written  or  printed  words— thereloiT  InabQity  10  read.  InfivDld 
thenxiiorareaisBrDCa'acoovtdiiIion,lhe(ntreaf  "  motsripe«h  "1 
destruction  of  Ibis  produces  motor  aphasia,  or  inability  10  artinbte 
words  Abovetbiauacenlmwhicblscoflnsctedwilhwrittniifnch. 
These  tour  centre*  concerned  with  verbal  and  written  language  are 
connected  by  commissural  fibres,  and  datruetion  of  these  conneaiDns 
leadi  to  various  delects  in  verbal  and  STrillen  larvuage.  It  will  be 
undersiDod  from  this  diagram  that  diseaiei  of  the  kfilemh^ilke-  '- 
nghi.handed  persons  arc  associated  with  tesulis  ol  man  sinific 
than  Hmilar  alectiooa  of  the  right  be-'--* 


tke  omliB  tfeouti  ud  tfiiat  la  u  lu 
aeurn^  time  u  the  f  ipnuc  a(  the  true 

■yitcsi*  Buy  be  primuy  or  KcondmTy: 

pKtucack  dcfwu  trvcn  tumoun  ongiiiat 
■^  be  rii|k  «  ■oKiIilc,  Uh  ipkhI  lyiniit 
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ue  of  iha  «ip|»ctlii( 
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DpM  (he  HI  o(  ihe  tunmir  awl  nbethet  It  deitnyi  or  oily  infatet 
the  idiaicnt  nervwB  tiaue.  Timoiin  •itiulei]  oithlii  the  ctinUI 
CAvity  oitue  fenecal  »yiB|H«n*»  nemdy,  onic  neuritUi  leveie  had- 
•^he  uhI  vonitiiiEi  Iboc  •ynptom,  which  in  eaiuHl  by  iDCTEucd 

thniflfa  ■mill,  thu  in  lu|e  itaw-fi««iR(  lanmm. 


KHlly  dinii 

_, ,  .Ik  ndwIGb 

TV  five  layen  o[  oUi  emirtcd  in 

^tbobarial  omditioM  h  will  Ee  eb-. 

kmidil-ilwped  celU  iw  hmgir  htn  iheii  tfiai 

nkally  ■pwuih.  The  proceii  an  bnhea  o>, 

.,m»../..^  in  ilnpe  iiul  dlmlnlilRi]  in  BiuDbtn.  aad  the 

an  o(  dementia  in  a  «a«<d  bialn  li  pcapnnloaal  to  th*  atnchy 
ilwrunim  of  the  (inll  ind  iHdiun-riBd  pyiainidi  of  the  whele 
orebrtl  conex,  and  tbr  diHppcawice'of  the  foperfidal  layen  ti 
ftbrci-    This  it  iperially  manucsted  In  paralytic  dementia  and  the 
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■Mn-nlltd 


E  fil.     If  Ihe  growth  if 
•pedal  locAliiin^ 

[loiip  <^  miHciH; 


Sonc  (tiiDourB  ue  highly  vucular  Kttd 

Hiddealy  ruplun  and  t:auK  an  apof. 

■ituaiM  in  a  portion  of  the  comx  having 
luD«ion,  t.t.  Ihe  molor  area  (wfe.fig.  7).  it  mi 
lonn  OMivuljioDi.  Harling  la  a  limb  or  dcnci 

but  the  irriation  uiually  ipreadi  Eo  the  irhote  L 

■de,  and  even  extendj  (0  tlie  oppotke  hemisphere,  by  aa  overflov 
of  the  divharge  thniuj^  the  corpua  calLoHjin.  In  nicn  caae  there  u 
loia  rrf  c«iidouiDeiL  if,  however,  the  iLiiiwut  deilrnya  the  cerebral 
urtcx  of  >  particular  reraon,  k  may  ^ve  rite  to  a  paralytic  letion, 
r-t-  parilywot  the  mrm  {tidt  Plate  1.,  fig.  4J. 

Oigaoic  diieaies  of  (he  blood-vcsuls,  or  oi  lupponing  and 
ccdiuing  liasuea.  produce  tHondiry  degenetaiioDi  ai  Ibe  neivoui 
ayslim.  The  jyoiptooit,  like  the  Iciioii,  ate  obvious,  c 
obtru3tve»  Frequetitly  ati&ioif  suddenly,  tfaey  may  in  a 
abort  liine  (ertninjite  fatally,  or  tend  towards  partial 
or-complete  recovery.  Various  foims  of  motor  and 
"  irbance  of  function  may  uite, 
ot  diilurbiDce  of  patticulu 
scrvouf  system ;  and  dtieaera- 


ol  sinictum  connected  »i'th  the  higher  lunctiotu  of  ihe  mind, 
namely^  the  association  neurones  in  the  superficial  layers  t^  the 
cerebral  cortea  (fig.  it).  Conditioni  of  dementia,  primary  or 
secondary,  ate  aseociated  with  progrtufve  decay  and  atrophy  of 
the  iupcr£cial  liyen  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  conei,aitd  naked- 
eye  evidence  thereof  is  aSorded  by  partial  or  general  wasting 
of  the  cerebral  faemiipheRS,  accompanied  whb  tbickeoing  oi 
the  pis-iiicbnoid  membnne,  atrophy  of  Ibe  convolutioiu,  and 
vitb  deepening  and  widening  of  Ihe  intetvening  >uld(Pl«teI., 
fig-7)- 


In  iu  Boddca  oaiet  and  Bon-praneuivt  character:  il  Fic.  ■].— Cell  from  a  case  arhyper'pyrRia— di&ppearanre  of  the  DnaK 

leaemblei  H  in  producing  paralyib  of  jnuidei  without  [utlem.  (ubaunce  uniformly  atained:  aWnee  nl  Ibe  chromatic  demeni*  do 

(eniory  di«urbance.    (3)  Ciiural  ^nJyn'i  t/llu  inunt  tbtdendrona,  due  to  a  pcecipiiatioa  of  cell-|tobulin  by  the  heat, 

n  a  dtgcrKratiofl  which  becini  in  Ibe  aiaodation  lyuem  Fii^  14. — Cell  in  an  advanced  Kage  ol  coanilation  necmni.  cwnplele  abmHT 

-' of  the  cerebri  conti,  but  which  nav  be,  of  ouuic  oattern;  diffuse  fine  duH-like  italn;  breaking  off  ol  the  procenei: 

itly  il,  aaocialed  with  dtgcneration  ot  tbc  (11  cauied  by  toflening  of  Ihe  braio  from  vaaeular  obMraclion. 


and  frequent,    ..  _ 

Ncutoies  and  piychoaa  have  sot   hitherto  been  aiageof  i&iruci 

latiitactorily    eipblncd    by    definile    morphological  ''^*"?"  S" 

change.inlheb.ain(PlatcI„fig.  .).    Weknowliltle  ju,  fi ',S«,^| 

or  nothing  accurately  about  the  morbid   hutology  pn^tdy  recove 
of  insanity,  except  ai    regards   the   morpholo^cal 

conditions  of  amentia,  namely,  idiocy  and  imbecilily,  are 
associated  with  intit  of  development  of  Ihe  brain,  a*  a  whole 
or  in  part,  the  naked-eye  evidence  of  which  may  be  afforded 
bv  small  liie  and  simplicity  of  convolutiani  of  the  brain  1*  ■ 
in  part  <PlsIe  I.,  figs.  3. 8  and  10) ;  uid  the  niicrDKO[dcil 
x  imperfect  devriopment, 


id  (bowing  ■  ;4i(gocyte  attacbed  10  the  cell  and  drvouriRg 

th  ciKHinouilv  twolltn  nudeui,  (he  reiull  of  hydniion 
fluid  after  ligature  al  cerebral  veiMis-    Suck  a  cell  Kill 

his  fluid.  Before  general  pAralyni  wat  Itcogldfed  ■«  ■ 
K  of  the  caaei  which  died  suddenly  in  a  fit  wet*  doubtkH 
— 1  apopteiy.  This  wasting  so  cluruterixic  al  ctneral 
ipecially  due  to  atrophy  of  the  «ll>  and  tbm  ol  the 


mjcroicDpicjiHy,  after  tav 
employed,  show  rreal  pov 
delicale  myeNnaled  fibres. 
Ivlcr-tadial  corresponding  11 


implete  lav.  of  three   ■ 
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frontal  and . ....  __ 

BstaM  nkrcMcwrfcal  chuife  im  pfoymive  paralytic 
la  accempanied  UHnlly  vy  mnliyal  and  vascurar 
diyof  dkeDerveaUiiandEmiltfentUflof  Ihencurofllia 


hi  Ehat  titia'cojidition  til 


iff.  11);  c^niUy  chaiacKrialic  k  tl 
nib  lymphscyta  and  plaama  a"-  ' — 
iadsd  Ihouchl  tt-  -•-' ■"■'— 


•yphilk  (Plate'Il.,  fin.  I 
bouHuod  ol  ccrcbnltui 
nctpbaliliL    PcKaiblv 


■If).    ItnniMiniooco 
m  but  it  k  DM  fouod  in 

uet  audi  aa  epOepajr  and  delii^ 

Baked  tyf  or  taaoKopkat  ati 

fcmbniing  For  tha  aynptoua  havtf  be«a  certainty  de 

IqcondiiionDr  acute  naida  tbeie  it  mually  connd* 
ntcv^emmi.    We  ahauld,  however,  probaUy  be  nu-.  . 
AjKnunf  that  inaolty  (encdany  tluae  forrna  iq  vhtct 
aditicT  anoitia  or  dementia}  b  due  10  ilteratioiia  iii  tb 


J.  rCoraia]  01 

ondeof  RamriB. 
3,  [l^ieaefated  nerve,  ten  daya 

venerated  myelin  atalned     ; 

3.  Crnml  eod  ofctit  nerve,  Bhcpv- 
iat  at  the  top  an  aJOKyllndFT 
buddiag  out.  pniliienird 
neunleinma]  cdlf,  and  itiU 
nine  cj^menled  myelin  In     j 

<.  Pmpbenl  em  end  cf  lame, 
iboviiv  proUlaated  neuri- 
[cBnaar  cdl«  ttHl  aoae  da- 


Uvea, 
iplete  abtorptloB  of  de- 


pen'phenJ  eiid  to  (orr 


idtaisk  and  Miinului 


nAer  ihaa  tbe  qnuitity  <f  Uood  bi  tbe  brain.    Tlie  pi 
■nik  i«  ^olanHX,  wUcb  Jn  SoK  ol  the  a 

erjihiapl  by  Uv  ^ect  ol'tonndc  e 
cenbnl  neuronea  with  an  liUnni  hw  tp 
adiirity.  The  hktolacical  cfaaiiBes  f  Di     ' 

eiqrfain  the  ■yiiiptoma.  and  we  nrnt  1 

the  body  Ktinc  apoa  an  inoattly  unanble  bi 
(nticnia  al  tbe  diaonkrtd  mliid  In  thk  dir—— 


a  (the  . 


a  by  Prole 
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in  DrenaalifH  c/  He  Seurem. — 
alrated  that  a  ticrve  fibre  underwent 
Atlon  when  separated  ftom  Ita  cell 
"  Wallerian  degcEHalion."  Embryo- 
Eor  Kia  showed  that  the  aus-cylindcr 
luciL-ig  pottioD  ol  the  nerve  fibre) 
rve  tell.     The  cell,  Ihetelott,  ii  the 


itgrowlh  o[  the  ni 
trophic  and  genetic  centre 

and  death  of  the  nerve  cetu  lu^y  occur  Irom  toxic  conoilionsol 
tbe  blood;  from  high  (ever  (inj°-iio*  F,l;  tatst  of  the  blood 
■upply,  ai  in  tbromboiU  and  emboltim;  01  actual  destruction 
by  injury,  haemorrhage  or  inflammiHiQn.  These  morbid  pro- 
COKi  produce,  aa  a  nile,  bio-chemical  si  well  a>  morphological 
:hangea  in  the  nerve  cell  and  il>  processes.    Space  will  not  allow 


cription,  but  wnie  of  these  chcagc 
1,  with  eiplanatoiy  leit.  When  ■  i 
bre  undergoea  secondary  degenentt 
f  the  whole  neurw      ' 


'ecdldi 


te  p^c      RcsloratHn 


or  partial  iBtoration  ol  fun 

lionis  due  lo  other  sir 

clurcstakmg 

«ii(lwfimction  and  thomorc  apecialucd  Ibat  lunc 

»>nuitlielc^ 

take  plu^    11  howev«, 

V 

*    perlpb«>I    msve    » 

*     %V" 

'^        % 

\A, 

ram  thai  cells  of  ongin 
All  that  portion  of  tbe 

-j^ee 

^ 

*    ^  1 

--'Ar 

neaion    with    tbe    cerv 

-^W 

cetls  of  ongm  praci  c»lly 

^'^. 

)etiphenl    portion    un 

detgoeadeSRiention  but 

/ 

frotn  the  ccntnl  end  oi 

/          *         i 

■he  nerve  new  aaucybn 

si     ■-'  « 

i     » 

den  >g>k  g»w  out  u»l 

,  JBW-^    —Jk 

*  new  nerve  b  formed 

^^v.  rv^ 

>  "^  *  1 

function,  whlcb  n 
haMened  by  suturi 
Olds  of  the  cut 


^-Dia^ram     drai 


is,Isihaii 


o  play  »i 


from 

,. e  oP'the  »uiDnBl™Sb- 

the  large  branched  cells  of  ttiten. 

matter  of  the  cmtril  ner- 
to  the  fact  that  tbe  nerve 
cerebro-apinal  axia  poaaeaa 
hich,  by  tbe  U^t  of  recent 

-   It  part  in 


tion;  in  the  wriier'a  opinion,  the  neurilemmal  iheath  of  the  old 
fibn  forma  a  new  proloplaamic  bisit,  into  which  tbe  aiia- 
cylinder  from  above  growi,  [he  passage  of  itimulua  determining 
its  function.  Fig.  i;.  Noa.  i-g,  with  eiplannloiy  text,  ihows 
the  changes  which  occur  in  degencralioa  and  regeneration  of  1 
peripheral  nerve  after  section,  with  lost  of  fu-iction;  and  lub- 
aequent  iffllon,  with  tcatorotion  oi  function.  The  writer,  in 
conjunction  with  Pmfessor  Halliburlon,  has  ahown  that  the 
characteristic  tnlcmscopiciU  cbangcs  in  the  myelin  sheath  which 
occur  in  the  process  of  degeneiation  are  due  to  a  aplitting  up 
ol  the  complex  pfao^b^relted  (ubatanca  "  protagon "  m(o 
glycero-pbosphoric  acid,  choline  and  olric  acid  by  a  process  of 
hydration.  The  Mirchi  reaction,  which  baa  been  found  lo  useful 
for  demonstrating  degeneration  of  the  central  and  peripheral 
nervoua  systems,  b  dependent  upon  the  fact  that  tbe  myelin 
sheath,  attei  hardening  In  a  sohition  of  bichromate  of  potash,  does 
not  tumbbck  when  acted  upon  by  osmic  add,  whereas  the  simpler 
non-pbnv'ioietted  fatty  pivduct  of  degeneration  a  stained  black. 
Wben  the  Hudd  reaction  of  degeneration  is  fully  developed. 
It  baa  bea  iwcrtaincd  that  the  nerve  yields  no  phoqdionis. 
Tlie  degeneration  teiulling  from  section  of  a  nerve  a  ttnned 
Hcmdarj,  to  distinguish  it  from  another,  frimary,  duo  to  daw 
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and  pTO(rewivt  6ea.y  of  the  whok  neunnc,  bcginnint  luu 
>l  the  tcnniiiBt  twigi  iiid  piocccding  bick  lowsidi  Ihc  ccU  b 

involve  lyjiiDU  of  neufono,  correlated  by  funciion  fithei  i 
bj*  uulomiol  utiution.    EiL&mpl«  tre  Afforded  by  locomi 


o(  [he  . 


4nd  diuppear, 
growth  c^  dens 


ind  their  pUce  b  £lLed  up  by  ui  overgrowth 
g  neuroglia  tiwie  (figi.  lo  and  18).  Thii  ovit- 
t[Hue  ii  Icnned  ideroiiii  and  wu  erroneously 
the  cauie,  initeuj  of  the  eSect,  of  the  atn^hy 


LecluEU  OR  the   Dcgeivralion  of  Ihc   N 
pubtiihed  in  Ihc  Lancil  ([900]^  and  the 

Cuirei'i  Haidxilt  of  At  Nrrvm  SyiUm 
Pallutntii.  FDrd-RDbenimi'i  PaOuUty 
MMf.  ATtk<MI  0/  NOBtiloa.  voU.  1.  a,  3 
HEDSOPTBRA  (Gr.  »i)w,  a  nervi 
a  term  used  in  zoologicaJ  dasiification 
Hcxapoda  (j.>.).    No  onlina] 


iDiK.  by  _F.  W.  Motl. 

cm  a/  Utditini.  Mk 
ton  Monakow'i  GAim 
Unul  Diiiaui  and 
id  4.        (F.  W.  Mo.) 

ran  order  ' 


11  bu  htdKl 

,     _  _   _  il  by  different  »uihof».    Ai 

£nt  uied  by  Linnaeui  [173s)  it  included  all  inaecti  with  mandi- 
buUle  jiwi  and  two  pain  o(  Det-veined  wingi — dragon-fiiei, 
May-Hid,  itone-Sica,  lucwing-flie)  and  caddii-fliei— and  it  has 
been  employed  in  the  time  wide  lenie  by  D.  Sharp  {Camtridtt 
Hal.  Hill.  vol.  v.,  iSqs).     But  detailed  study  of  tbese  various 


oftli« 

-Ihe  stone-flies,  for  eiample — have  the  young  insect  much  Lke 
he  adult,  gronring  il»  vringt  visibly  outside  the  thoracic  segments, 
nd  aclive  at  all  atagea  of  its  hfe.  The  dragon-flics  and  May-ffia 
re  also  active  throughout  their  lives  and  possess  external  wing- 
udiments,  though  the  young  insects  differ  ralber  strikingly 
•om  their  parents.  ^  All  such  families — falling  into  the  group 
;H>ptciygota  as  defined  in  the  dassincalion  oi  Ihe  Heiapoda— 
rcre  separated  from  Ihe  Neuroptcn  by  W.  E.  Erichson  [iSjg) 
nd  united  wilh  the  Orthopteta,  with  which  order  some  ento- 
lolo^sts  llill  auociale  them  under  the  name  of  "  Pseudo- 
europlera."  The  other  groups  ol  the  old  Linnean  order  (such 
s  lacewint-ffies  and  caddis-Ues) — which  are  hatched  as  larvae 
larkedly  unlike  ihe  parent,  develop  wing-rudiments  bidden 
'       '      '  iw  the  wing)  eileraally 


norphosis  and  I 


More 


ig  thus  thiough  * 

the  sub-das*  Endoptcrygoia- 

•■  ■    ■      ■         leniuch 

LOf  tl 


enlly  ll 


[h  thus 


and  ite  last  Ibrae 

with  practical  diffi- 


Linnean  Neuroptcra  has  been  carried  sLill  further  by 
lion  of  tile  caddis-flies  and  scorpion-Hies  as  disl 
(TriehopteraandMecapten  respectively),  and  by  ihe  withdnwal 
ol  the '■  I^udo-neuroptera  " 
typical  lamiLcs  they  have  little  in  common—and  Iheii  divliion 
into  a  number  ol  small  orders.  Altogelliet,  eight  orders  are 
rccogniird  in  the  classification  adopted  here,  the  finl  five  ol 
these  belonging  to  the  suh-di     "     .  .  -1     .    .  .. 

to  the  EndopIetygoU  (see  Hexapoda). 
The  multiplicaliDO  of  orden  Is  alter 
culties.  and  the  distinctions  between  tl 
Linnean  Neuroptera  are  without  doubt 
between  the  Coleoptera  (beetles)  and  the  Dipt  en  (two-winged 
Oies)  for  example.  But  l(  classification  is  to  express  telationship, 
it  i)  impossible  lo  associate  in  the  ssme  order  iimiliei  whose 

och  other.  And  no  ttudent  can  doubt  that  Ihe  itone-flia 
akin  to  Orthopteia  and  the  (addit-ffia  lo  the  Lepidopi 
while  dragon-Bies  and  May-flia  itand  In  an  iialated  posj 
with  regara  to  all  other  insects.  In  the  piesenl  anicle. 
Ibe  sake  ol  convenience,  tU  the  insects  which  have  been  legarded 


by  Linnaeus  and  others  at "  Neuraplen  "  are  included,  but  Ihey 
are  distributed  into  the  order*  agreed  upon  by  Ihe  majority 
oi  modem  obtervera,  and  short  chmcters  of  these  orden  and 
theii  principal  famiUa  are  given.  For  further  details  the  toidei 
should  cCHisuli  the  special  aiiides  on  tht*e  gmups,  to  which 
uou-refciesces  will  be  found. 

Sub-class  ExomtTOora 
Order  i>lK9rittra. 
Thb  Older  was  Founded  (i«6g)  by  F.  Bnuer— (he  name  havint 
been  long  previously  suggested  lay  H.  Burmeiater  (1H3JI — 10  include 
the  (ingle  fanuly  of  the^Idaa  or  stone-ate*.  Tliey  nsemUe  the 
Onhoplcia  mon  searly  than  do  any  other  group  of  the  Llanean 
Neunwtcn,  having  the  anal  area  of  the  hind-vln|B  folding  fanwiie 
beneatn  Ibe  ooetal  area  and  the  whole  hiod-wing  cownd  by  the  fore- 
wing  when  the  inect  is  at  rest,  though  the  locewhif  is  Dot  firmer  ia 
tenuiTthan  Ihe  biod-wing.  as  is  the  case  in  the  OrUiapnn.  Id  Ihe 
opinion  of  I-  H.  Comstoclc  and  I.  C.  Needham  the  wing-Beuniion 
in  this  order  is  the  most  primitive  to  be  found  in  thelleiiBpoda. 
The  tenth  abdominal  aegnienl  carries  a  pair  of  jointed  end  which  an 
oflen  elongate,  and  the  feelers  aru  always  lung,  while  the  jaws  are 
usually  feeble  and  membnnmu,  thauah  the  typical  wrta  of  a 

-     '  '        lid  nilpa.  and  second  niiiiUae  (Ubium)  whose  * 
IB  lonn  a  ligula.    Both  head  and  trunk  are  ao 


ffatleiKd  diHao-vcntnLly,  givtnt  the  insects  a  vcsy  lUitinci  ami 
characteristic  aspect.  The  sloae-liea  further  reaeuble  the  On  bopten 
in  tbdr  numenus  MalpUdaadcmory  tubes,  which  vary  Id  number 
from  twenty  to  alxtv.  The  reproductive  organs,  both  ovaries  and 
testes,  become  fused  together  hi  the  middle  of  the  body.  A  re- 
marifsble  point  in  Ihe  Plecopten  is  the  pmence  in  some  forms 
(PUrimanyt)  of  iniall  branchCng  gilli  on  the  three  thondc  and  the 
froni  abdwninal  segments.  Tbeie  organ!  appear,  however,  from  the 

Lift-kiilory  disd  HiMU. — The  nympha  of  thv  Periidae  an  clovlv 
like  Iheir-pAnntsand  breathe  diHolvol  air  by  mearw  of  CiadKnl  gii^ 

ed  upon  weaker  aquatic  creaturca.  sudi  as  the  larvae  of  May- 


out  Life.  The  hind-wings  haw  no  folding  aoal  aiim  and  the 
[  both  pairs,  when  piEsenl.  Bie  dnaely  alike  (see  1e.  1)  vbeK 
H  leopten  (-aiiual  wiogid)  lately  applied  to  ibs  p«ip  b; 


G.EMfccMM.    TIb  dmoith  ibdomlul  ■ 
diitiiict  fcsm  the  louh.    ThcR  ire  only  ui 
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wMdi  cirria  rhe    which  have  iHdii 
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lobet  of  ihe  ■ 

enlTndy  wlngkit  Ij 


of  K.  W.  VtrtiofB. .: 


naplU  eight.    TIk  Terr 


uriopcdmemberi  ol  tiiha kl   Thidr cnnc 
■  ^cdal  «nick  oa  Trmuies. 

Older  Ctminlia. 
u  included  in  Ihii  Didrc  diflec  (roi 


dentia  ifKluOn]  trte  Older  which  Em 
Itoptm  Im  Mbove).  A>  II  prn 
include  lav  diRiBCI  Hib-nTdrn. 

Ci>pw«i«/*a.— Thi«    •ub-oidiiul 
Eiide<leGiUitK"boak-licE."    Thr 


("hT"  p4ch,''  fill's,  (1  ind  lhe™er  lo'te"i.'c^™'.iid  nCt.  The 
labial  (lecaiiil  mixlllaiy)  )ialnt  aie  nduml  In  amall.  rounded 
praminencei  eatenal  Id  the  nill  imantt  pninuiiFmi  that  tcpretent 
the  lobo  [fig.  i,  l).  The  Eeelen  of  thcK  inaixu  are  Flongllc  ud 
thmd-like.  CDiwBini  ol  (runi  a  doien  tu  Dearly  thirty  Ktmenu. 
The  prothoru  it  vervamalL 

The  boah-licB  are  lamiliar  wingleB  imecti.  iilten  laund  in  hDuie* 
running  abaut  anung  old  pawn  and  neglected  biological  colicctioM. 

moai  of  them  winged — living  oui  of  doora  on  the  bark  of  trcei  and 

1, ...-  ^n  „^  p«mdae  the  wingi  an  in  ■ 

lly  winged  ipecira  rarely  i(  ever  Dy,    H,  A. 

ie  genen  poMpaa  wing-Uke  outgrowtht  on 
iAfiu^>u>ule  to  thoae  aren  in  certJliq  il)iectt  of  Che 

Iracedbackbej^ood  thcOUgo(«ne,  in  the  amber  olwluch  period  tb^ 

"«X^(fl^^i'ttm™  fii«  applied  by  C.  L.  NitHch  (iBiB) 
to  Ihe  degraded  winglraa  paraaite*  (6g.  4)  commoniy  known  ai  bird- 

LOUSE)  by  their  jawi  adapted  for  biting  foot  lor  pieicinx  or  tuckinfi). 
By  ihcir  aJructiirF  they  ate  evidently  allied  to  the -Copeognatho. 
They  aie  ahiindanlly  diKinct,  howvtr.  through  Ihe  thofl  leelen 
with  only  three  to  bve  leginenlB  and  Che  conapicuoui  pruthonL 
The  head  Is  relatively  ven  large,  but  t*-- 


ct  Ihe  gnat  lu 

the  Utter  and  ■  ^^t^.:     . 

Itiiely  meeodermal  genital  di 
^  «.  «.Jynt  after  ihe  acquiulion  of  fui 
other  hand,  the  reduced  feelen.  Ihe  numetoui  M 
{40),  Ihe  large  cDtnpIeK  eyea._the  veatigial  conditi 

and  Ihelr  compiea 
nemiiei  an  all  ap 


■pared  wiih  Ihe  hind-vi 


■cd"!™"  0?" 


■ronderfully 


Order  ObiBlo. 
The  diBtinetneai  of  the  dragon^fliea  from  other  tniecti  inclitded  in 
Unnaeua'H  Neurnptera  wu  ionf  ago  reeognized  by  J.  C.  Fabriciut» 
who  propmed  lor  them  the  ordinal  name  of  CUonau  (lyJS). 
They  mtmble  Ihe  May-Bin  in  iheif  "  hemioieiaboloui  liEe- 
hinoryi  the  young  inaecli  are  miilndly  unlike  ihrir  lurenu.  in- 
•--^■-'—  fmf,  water  and  breothing  diiaolved  air.  eiiher  thnugh 
by  a  branchinc  avHeni  ol 


labiting  fmh  water  and  bi 

iradKal  gillt  at  the  tip  ol  lb* 

lir-tubaon  Ibe  walb oClhe nctiim .-, 

idmiiied.   The  winged  Inaectt  RHmble  the  Mav-Ajea  b  their  1 
ee1enandInthe1iiirenumber(SO[a6ci)oflhdrr 

ir'noured  bodiei.  their  powerful  jawi  adapted 

nngt.    All  the  wings  are  ol  firm,  glaMy  leiture,  and  very  c 


ibti. 
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of  the  male  IS  a  character  found  in  no  other  order  of  the  Heapoda. 
See  special  Dsagom-flt. 

Sutxlass  Endoptbstgota 

Order  Nnroptera. 

The  insects  retained  in  the  order  Neuroptera  as  restricted  by 
modem  systematists  an:  distinguished  from  the  preceding  orders  by 
the  presence  of  a  resting  pupal  stage  in  the  life*history,  so  that  a 
"  complete  metamorphosis  *'  is  undergone.   Structurally  the  Neuro- 

C:era  are  dutinguished  by  dongate  feelers,  a  large,  free  prothorax,  a 
bium  with  the  inner  lobes  of  the  second  maxillae  fused  togethcr^to 
form  a  median  ligula,  membranous^  net-vaned  wings  without  hairy 
covering,  those  ot  the  two  pairs  being  usually  alike,  the  absence  of 
abdominal  cerd,  and  the  presence  of  six  or  eight  Malpighian  tubes. 
The  larvae  are  active  and  well-armoured,  upon  the  whole  of  the 
*'  campodeiform  "  type,  but  destitute  of  cerci;  th^  are  predaceous 
in  habit,  usually  with  slender,  sickle^haped  manaibles,  wherewith 
they  merce  various  insects  so  as  to  suck  their  juices.  The  order 
contains  nine  families,  most  of  which  are  wide  in  their  geographical 
distribution.  Fossil  Neuroptera  occur  in  the  Lias  and  even  m  the 
Trias  if  the  rdationships  of  certain  larvae  have  been  correctly 
surmised. 

The  Sialidae  or  alder-flies  (qjB.)  differ  from  other  Neuroptera  in  the 
jaws  of  the  larva — which  b  aquatic,  breathing  by  paired,  jointed 
abdominal  ^ills^-resembling  those  cm  the  imago,  and  being  adapted 
for  the  mastication  of  solid  lood.  Some  American  genera  (Corvdalis) 
which  belong  to  this  family  are  gigantic  amons  insects  ana  their 
males  possess  enormous  mandibles.  The  Raphiaiidae  or  snake-flies 
iq.9,)  are  remarkable  for  the  long,  narrow,  tapering  prothorax  which 
gives  the  appearance  of  a  constricted  neck,  whde  the  female  has  a  long 
ovipositor.  Both  these  families  are  very  sparingly  represented  in 
our  fauna. 

The  Myrnukonidae  are  laige  insects  with  short  dubbed  feelers  on 
their  prominent  heads,  and  two  pairs  of  doacly  similar  net-veined 
wings,  with  regular  oblong  areolets  at  the  tips.  Their  predaccoiis, 
suctorial  larvae  are  the  well-known  ant-lions  \q.v.).  No  members  of 
this  family  inhabit  our  islands,  thow^h  a  few  species  occur  in  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  the  continent.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
allied  Asealaphidae,  which  are  distinguished  from  the  Myrmdtonidae 
by  their  elongate  feders — as  long  as  the  body — and  by  the  irregular 
apical  areolets  of  the  wings.  The  curious  Nemo^eridae  have  slender 
feelers  and  very  long  strap-shaped  hind-win^  TY\g,  ManHspidae 
are  remarkable  among  the  Neuroptera  for  their  elongate  prothorax. 
raptorial  fore-legs  ami  hypermetamorphic  life-history,  the  young 
campodeiform  larva  becoming  transformed  into  a  fat  erudform  grub 

Eirasitic  on  young  spiders  or  wasp-larvae  (see  Mantis-ply).  The 
st-named  two  families  are  confined  to  warm  regions  of  the  earth. 
The  lacewing[-flies  (9.V.),  however,  of  which  there  are  two  families, 
the  Hemerobiidae  and  Chrysopidae^  whose  larvae  feed  on  Aphids, 
sucking  their  juices,  are  represented  in  our  fauna.  So  are  the  tiny 
ConiopierygidtUt  which  are  covered  with  a  white  powdery  secretion, 
and  have  very  small  hind-wings^  Their  larvae  resemble  those  of  the 
lacewings,  attacking  scale-inaocts  and  sucking  their  juices. 

Order  Mecapiera, 
This  small  order  was  founded  (1869)  by  F.  Brauer — under  the 
name  of  Panorpata — for  the  small  family  of  the  Panorpidae  or 
scorpion-flies  (^.v.).  The  name  Mecaptera  is  due  to  Packard.  They 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  Neuroptera  by  the  elongation  of  the 
head  into  a  beak,  the  small  prothorax,  the  narrow,  elongate  wings 
with  predominantly^  longitudinal  neuration,  the  presence  of  abdominal 
cerd  and  the  eruciform  larva.  They  are  generally  but  sparingly 
distributed  over  the  earth's  surface  and  can  be  traced  back  in  time 
to  the  early  Jurassic  epoch. 

Order  TrickopUra, 

The  caddis-flics  {q.v.)  constitute  thu  order,  the  name  of  which 
(suggested  by  H.  Burmdster)  indicates  the  hairy  covering  of  the 
wings.  They  are  abundantly  distinct  from  the  Neuroptera  and 
Mecaptera,  through  the  absence  of  mandibles  in  the  imago,  the 
maxillae — both  pairs  of  which  possess  the  typical  inner  and  outer 
lobes  and  jointed  palps — forming  a  suctorial  apparatus.  The  feelers 
are  long,  slender  and  many-jointed.  While  the  fore-wings  are 
elongate  and  narrow,  the  hind-win^  are  broad,  with  a  folding  anal 
area.  At  the  base  of  each  wing  projects  a  dorsal  lobe — the  iugum — 
and  the  neuration  is  predominantly  longitudinal,  resemDling  so 
closely  that  of  the  lower  Lepidoptera  (9.9.)  that  a  nearer  relationship 
of  the  Trichoptera  to  that  order  than  to  any  group  of  the  old  Linnean 
Neuroptera  b  certain.  Fossil  Trichoptera  occur  in  rocks  of  Liassic 
age. 

Frequently  the  whole  of  the  Trichoptera  are  included  in  a  single 
family,  but  most  special  students  of  the  order  recognize  seven  families. 
In  all  Trichoptera  the  maxillary  palps  of  the  female  are  five- 
segmented.  The  family  Pkryganeidae  have  males  with  four- 
segmented  hairy  palps;  the  larvae  inhabit  stagnant  water  and  make 
cases  of  vegetable  fragments.  In  the  Limnephilida*  the  maxillary 
palp  is  three-segmented  in  the  male,  the  larvae  aiie  variable  in  habit, 
many  forming  cases  of  snail-shells.  The  males  of  the  Sericostomalidae 
have  two  or  three  segmented  palps;  their  larvae  inhabit  running 
water  and  make  cases  of  grains  of  sand,  or  of  small  stones.    In  the 


LettoeerUat,  Hydropsyckidae,  Rkyaeopkilidae  and  Hydropiilidae  the 
palps  of  the  males  have  five  segments  like  those  of  tne  females. 
The  stone-built  cases  of  the  carnivorous  Hydropsychid  larvae  are 
familbr  objects  in  the  water  of  swift  streams. 

Bibliography. — For  a  general  account  of  the  various  orders 
mentioned  in  the  present  article  see  D.  Sharp,  CambridgB  Nahtral 
History,  v.  (London,  1895);  L.  C.  Miall,  Nat,  Hist.  Aquatic  Insects 
;    J.  G.  TSr«    ■■  -  -     -  «        -     - 


systems  (Leipzig,  1877).  Noteworthy  writings  on  tlie  ^ledal  orders 
are:  Plbcoptera:  F.  J.  Ptctet,  Histoire  ndtwdU  des  insecUs 
Neuro^hnS'Ptrlides  (Geneve,  1871-1873);  A.  Imhof,  Beitrdtm  tur 
AniUcmie  van  Peria  maxima  (Aarau,  1881);  K.J.  Morton,  Trans. 
EnL  Soc,  hand,  (i 894-1896).    Isoptbka:  For  Embiidae  see  H.  A. 


Copeognatha  see  G.  Enderldn,  iliiii.  Hist.  NaL  itus.  NaL  Hungar,  L 


xlii.  (1885).  For  Epubmbroptbra  and  Odonata,  see  May-Fly  and 
Dragon-Fly.  Nburoptbra  (sens,  str.):  H.  A.  Hagen,  Proc, 
Boston,  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  xv.  (1873) ;  F.  Brauer,  Verh.  ZooL  boL  Ceseils. 
Wien,  xix.  (1869) ;  R.  McLachlan,  "  British  Neuroptera  Planipenoia" 
in  Trans.  Entom.  Soc.  (1868).  Mbcaptbra:  F.  Brauer  {toe.  eit.). 
Trichoptbra  :  R.  McLachlan,  Trichoptera  of  Ike  Europeass  Fauna 
(London,  1874-1880),  and  "  British  Trichoptera  *'  in  Trans.  Entom. 
Soc.  (1865  and  1882);  R.  Lucas,  Arch.  f.  Natnrg.  lix.  (1893);  G. 
Ulmer,  ifMaiuU.  naturhist,  Verein  Hambnrgf  xviiL  (1903);  A. 
Thienemann,  Zotdog.  Jakrb.  System,  xxii.  (1905).  (C  fi.  C.) 

NEUSALZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Silesia,  on  the  Oder,  ao  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Glogau.  Pop.  (1905) 
13,002.  It  has  three  Evangdicol  chnrcfacs,  one  of  whidi  belongs 
to  the  Hermhut  brotherhood,  a  Roman  Catholic  church  and  an 
orphanage.  Its  largest  industry  is,  perhaps,  the  manufacture 
of  thread;  there  are  also  in  the  town  ironworks,  breweries, 
shipbuilding  yards  and  dectiical  works.  Neusak  beome  a  town 

in  1743. 
See  Broniach,  Ceschichte  von  Neusals  an  der  Oder  (Neusalz,  1893). 

NBUSS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  province, 
lies  4  m.  to  the  W.  of  Dttssddorf  and  li  m.  from  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Eift  canal. 
It  lies  at  the  jimction  of  lines  to  Cologne,  Viersen,  Zevenaar 
(Holland),  Diluddorf,  DOren  and  Rbeydt.  Pop.  (1905)  30,494, 
of  whom  95%  were  Catholics.  The  chief  building  in  the  town 
is  the  church  of  St  Quirinus,  a  remarkably  fine  exami^  of  the 
transition  from  the  Round  to  the  Pointed  style;  and  there  are 
six  other  Roman  Catholic  churches,  two  Protestant  churches 
and  a  gymnasium,  which  contains  a  collection  of  Roman 
antiquities.  The  town  hall  was  built  in  the  i7tb  and  altered 
in  the  xSth  century.  The  old  fortifications  are  now  laid  out  as  a 
promenade  endrclinjg  the  town.  Neuss  produces  oil  and  meal, 
and  also  manufactures  woollen  stuffs,  chemicals  and  paper, 
bricks  and  iron-ware.  Its  markets  for  cercab  are  among  the 
most  important  in  Prus^a,  and  it  »  also  the  centre  of  a  tmsk 
trade  in  cattle,  coab,  building  materiab  and  the  products  of  its 
various  manufactories. 

Neuss,  the  Novaestum  of  the  Romans,  frequently  mentioned 

by  Tadtus,  formerly  lay  dose  to  the  Rhine,  and  was  the  natural 

centre  of  the  dbtrict  of  which  Dilsseldorf  has  become  the  chid 

town.    Drusus,  brother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  threw  a  bridge 

across  the  Rhine  here,  and  hb  name  is  preserved  in  the  Drusustor, 

the  lower  half  of  which  b  of  Roman  masonry.    In  1474-1475 

Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy  besieged  the  town  in  yain  for 

eleven  months,  during  which  he  lost  xo,ooo  men;  but  it  was 

taken  and  sacked  by  Alexander  Farnese  in  1586.    Since  I887 

extensive  excavations  have  been  made  of  the  foundations  of  a 

huge  Roman  camp,  and  many  valuable  Roman  treasures  have 

been  unearthed. 

See  C.  TQcking,  Ceschichte  der  Stadt  Neuss  Cpasseldorf.  1891): 
F.  Schmitz,  Der  Neusser  Krieg,  2474-1475  (Bonn,  1896);  W. 
Eflmann,  Die  St  Quirinus  Kircke  tu  Neuss  fDOssddorf,  1890);  and 
Band  xx.  of  the  Ckroniken  der  deutsehen  Stiate. 

NEUSTADT  (Polish,  Pnidnik),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Silesia,  on  the  river  Pnidnik,  60  m.  by  rail 
S.E.  of  Breslau.  It  has  four  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  one 
Evangelical.    Pop.  (1905)  20,187,  the  greater  part  of  whom  aie 
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Romaa  CatlMUct.  Tlie  chief  industries  aze  tanniog,  dyeing 
and  the  mannfartme  of  damask,  linen,  woollen  stufii,  Ittther 
and  beer. 

Ia  i745f  X760  and  1779  engagements  between  the  Austrians 
and  Pnia^ans  took  place  near  Neustadt,  which  on  the  last 
occasion  was  bombarded  and  set  on  fire. 

See  Wdtid.  CeukickU  dtr  Sladt  Neustadt  (NeusUdt,  1870). 

■BUSTAOT-AK-DBR-HAAROT,  a  town  of  Gennany,  in  the 
Bavarian  Palatinate,  picturesqudy  situated  under  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Haardt  Mountains  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley 
of  the  Speyerbach,  14  m.  W.  of  Spires,  and  at  the  junction  of 
railway  lines  to  Worms,  Weissenbuig  and  Monsheim.  Pop. 
(1905)  z8,57S.  It  has  four  churches,  two  Evangelical  and  two 
Roman  Cathdic  The  Protestant  abbey  church,  a  fine  Gothic 
edifice  dating  from  the  X4th  century,  contains  the  tombs  of  several 
of  the  counts  palatine  of  the  Rhine.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Ludwigdurche  is  a  modem  Gothic  structure.  The  chief  indus- 
tries of  the  town  are  cloth;  paper,  furniture,  soap,  starch  and 
hats.  It  has  also  breweries  and  distilleries.  A  brisk  trade  is 
carried  on  in  wood,  grain,  fruit  and  wine,  all  of  which  are 
extensiveiy  produced  in  the  vicinity.  Neustadt,  which  became  a 
town  in  1275,  is  one  of  the  centres  of  the  Rhenish  "  grape<ure," 
and  thus  attracts  nimierous  visitors. 

HBD-STBTTIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Pomerania,  on  the  small  Strdtzig  lake,  90  m.  by  rail 
N.E.  of  Stettin,  at  the  junction  of  railways  to  Belgsrd,  Posen 
and  Stolpmfinde.  P<^.  (1905)  10,785.  Its  industries  are  iron- 
founding,  djreing,  brewing  and  the  manufacture  of  machinery, 
soap  and  matrhw,  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle, 
grain  and  other  agricultural  produce,  and  in  timber  and  spirits. 
Neu-Stettin  was  founded  in  13 13  by  Wratislaus,  duke  of 
Pomcnuiia,  on  the  modd  of  Stettin. 

See  Wikke,  Ckronik  der  Stadt  Neu-SteUiu  (Neu-Stettin.  1862): 
and  F.  W.  Kansid,  Besckreibung  der  waterlOndischen  AUirUtQmer  t» 
A«»-5teMM  (Danzig,  1881). 

HBU-VTRBUTZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Mecklcnbuzg-Strelitz,  sitiuted  between  two  small  lakes, 
the  Serker  See  and  the  Glambecker  See,  60  m.  N.  of  Berlin,  on 
the  railway  to  Strabund,at  the  junction  of  lines  to  WamemQnde 
and  Buschbof.  Pop.  (1905)  11,656.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
star,  the  ei^t  rays  oonveipng  on  a  market-place  adorned  with 
a  stAtue  of  the  grand-duke  (}eorge  (d.  i860).  The  ducal  residence 
is  a  handsome  edifice  in  a  paeudo-dassical  style,  with  a  library 
of  75/xx>  volumes,  and  collections  of  coins  and  antiquities. 
Other  btdldings  arc  the  churches  (two  Evangelical  and  one 
Roman  Catholic),  the  Carolinum  (a  large  hospital),  the  town  hall, 
the  barracks,  the  gymnasium  and  the  theatre.  Its  manufactures 
are  iion-ware,  Aiachinery,  pottery,  beer  and  mineral  waters. 
Its  trade,  chiefly  in  com,  meal  and  timber,  is  facilitated  by  the 
Zierkcr  See  and  by  a  canal  connecting  the  town  with  the  Havd 
andtheEUe. 

About  li  m.  to  the  south  lies  Alt-Strditz,  the  former  capital 
iA  the  duchy,  a  small  town  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  employed 
in  the  ntanufacture  of  tobacco,  leather  and  wax  candles.  Neu- 
Stiditz  was  not  founded  till  z  726.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  chAteau 
of  Hoben-Zieritz,  where  (^ueen  Louise  of  Prussia  died  in  1810. 

MBOSTRIA,  the  old  name  given  to  the  western  kingdom  of 
the  Franks,  as  opposed  to  the  eastern  kingdom,  Austrasia 
(9.V.).  The  most  andent  form  of  the  word  is  Niusler^  from  wsm/, 
whidi  would  make  the  word  signify  the  "  most  recent "  con- 
qncsts  of  the  Franks.  The  word  Neustria  does  not  appear  as 
cariy  as  the  Historia  Francomm  of  Gr^ory  of  Tours,  but  b 
foimd  for  the  fiist  time  in  Fredegarius.  The  kingdom  of  Chilperic 
was  retrospectivdy  given  this  name,  and  in  contemporary  usage 
it  was  9ven  to  the  kmgdom  of  Cbvis  II.,  as  opposed  to  that  of 
Sigebert  m.,  the  two  sons  of  Dagobert;  and  after  that,  the 
princes  rdgning  in  the  West  were  called  kings  of  Neustria,  and 
those  rdgning  in  the  East,  kings  of  Austrasia.  Under  the  new 
CkiolingSan  dynasty,  Pippin  and  Charlemagne  restored  the  unity 
of  the  Ftankish  realm,  and  then  the  word  Neustria  was  restricted 
to  the  distzict  between  the  Loire  and  the  Sdne,  together  with 
part  of  the  diocew  of  Rouen  north  of  the  Sdzie;  while  Austrasia 


comprised  only  the  Prankish  dominions  beyond  the  Rhine, 
perhaps  with  the  addition  of  the  three  cities  of  Mainz,  Worms 
and  Spires  on  the  Idt  bank.  The  districU  between  Neustria 
and  Austrasia  were  called  if atfia  Francio  or  simply  Francia. 
In  843  Brittany  took  from  Neustria  the  countships  of  Rennes 
and  Nantes;  and  gradually  the  term  Neustria  came  to  be 
restricted  to  the  district  which  was  later  called  Normandy. 
Dudo  of  Saint  (^entin,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1000, 
gives  the  name  Neustria  to  the  lands  ceded  to  RoUo  and  hb 
foUowers  during  th^  10th  century.  In  the  year  Z663,  the  P^re 
de  Moustier  gave  to  his  work  on  the  churches  and  abbeys  of 
Normazidy  the  title  of  Neustria  ^. 

At  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  Lombardy  was  divided  into  five 
provinces:  Neustria,  Austrasia,  Aemilia,  Littoraria  maris  and 
Tusda.  Austrasia  was  the  name  given  to  eastem  Lombardy, 
and  Neustria  that  given  to  westem  Lombardy,  the  part  last 
occupied 'by  the  Lombards. 

See  F.  Bourqudet,  "  Sens  des  mots  Fiance  et  Neuttrie  tout  1e 
r^me  m^vingicn,'*  in  the  BiUwUk^me  de  Vlcele  des  ckartes, 
xxvL  566-574:  Longnon,  Atlas  ktstorigne  de  la  Pramu,  both  atlas 
and  tett.  (C.  Pf.) 

NEOimCHBIM  (Czech  No9$  JUin),  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
Moravia,  75  m.  N.E.  of  Briinn  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  zz,89z, 
chiefly  GermazL  It  is  situated  on  a  spur  of  the  Carpathians,  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Titsch,  an  affluent  of  the  Oder.  It  is  the  chief 
place  in  the  Kuhlilndchen,  a  fertile  valley  peopled  by  German 
settlers,  who  rear  cattle  and  cultivate  flax.  At  Neufitschein 
manufactures  of  woollen  doth,  flannd,  hats,  carriages  and 
tobacco  are  carried  on;  and  it  b  also  the  centre  of  a  brid^  trade. 
The  town  was  founded  in  13ZZ.  Neutitschein  was  in  Z790  the 
headquarters  of  the  Austrian  fidd-marshal  Loudon,  who  died 
here  in  the  same  year  and  b  buried  in  the  parish  church. 

NEUTRAUTY,  the  sUte  pr  condition  of  bdng  neutral  (Lat. 
neuter f  ndther  of  two),  of  not  bdng  on  or  inclined  to  one  side  or 
another,  particularly,  in  international  law,  the  condition  of  a 
state  which  abstains  from  taking  part  in  a  dispute  between  other 
states.  Neutrality  b  the  most  progresdve  branch  of  modem 
International  Law.  It  b  abo  that  branch  of  International 
Law  in  which  the  practice  of  self-restraint  takes  the  place 
of  the  direct  sanctions  of  domestic  law  most  effectively.  The 
rapid  changes  it  b  undergoing  are  in  fact  bringing  the  state- 
system  of  the  modem  world  nearer  to  the  realization  of  the  dream 
of  many  great  writers  and  thinkers,  of  a  community  of  nations 
just  as  much  governed  by  l^al  methods  as  any  community  of 
dvilized  men.  While  the  right  of  war  was  simply  the  right  of 
the  stronger,  there  was  no  room  for  neutral  rights,  for,  without 
going  back  to  the  time  of  the  andents,  the  so-called  rights  of  war 
and  conquest  are  nothing  but  survivab  of  the  right  of  brute 
strength.  No  nation  or  community  down  to  comparativdy  recent 
times  was  treated  as  having  a  right  to  what  it  could  not  keep. 
It  b  the  growth  of  a  law  of  neutrality,  through  the  modem 
posdbility  of  concerted  action  among  neutral  states,  which  b 
bringing  about  improvement,  and,  though  the  signs  of  our  times 
are  not  dways  reassuring,  we  have  taken  a  long  stride  forward 
dnceMolloy,in  hb  De  Jure  maritimo  el  navati  (z68o),  wrote: 
"  As  a  tieuter  ndther  purchases  friends  nor  frees  himself  from 
enemies,  so  commonly  he  proves  a  prey  to  the  victor;  hence  it 
b  held  more  advantage  to  hazard  in  a  conquest  with  a  companion 
than  to  remain  in  a  state  wherein  he  b  in  all  probability  of  being 
ruined  by  the  one  or  the  other." 

It  was  the  great  commercial  communities,  the  Hansa  in  the 
north  and  Venice  and  the  Mediterranean  maritime  republics  in 
the  south,  which  were  first  able  to  insbt  on  some  sort  of  regulation 
of  the  usages  of  war  for  thdr  own  protection.  With  the  growth  of 
intercourse  among  nations  a  further  advance  was  made,  by  treaty 
stipubtions  entered  into  in  time  of  peace,  to  provide  rules  for 
thdr  guidance  In  the  event  of  war,  but  it  b  only  in  our  own 
time  that  the  idea  ci  a  substantive  neutral  ri^t  has  obtained 
recognition.  To  our  own  timebdongs  the  final  acceptance  of  the 
prindple  that  the  neutral  flag  protects  an  enemy's  goods  except 
contraband,  the  conception  of  tieutrdization  of  territory,  the 
abolition  of  fictitious  Mockades,  the  practice  of  declarations,  of 
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neutrality,  the  detachment  from  the  high  sea  and  neutralization 
of  the  zone  called  territorial  waters,  and  the  Areopagus  of  nations 
called  the  European  Concert,  in  which  the  right  of  neutrals  is 
asserted  as  a  brake  upon  the  operation  of  the  still  venerated 
right  of  conquest.  The  rights  of  neutrals  have  received  their 
most  recent  affirmation  in  several  of  the  decisions  of  the  Hague 
Peace  Conferences. 

International  trade  and  intercourse  have  become  so  intricate 
that  war  can  410  longer  be  waged  without  causing  the  most  serious 
loss  to  neutral  nations,  which,  moreover,  suffer  from  it  without 
any  of  the  possible  contingent  benefits  it  may  procure  for  the 
immediate  parties.  So  much  is  it  so,  that  most  great  powers  have 
found  it  necessary  for  their  self-protection  to  enter  into  defensive 
alliances  with  others,  the  direct  object  of  which  is  the  preservation 
of  European  peace  by  the  threat  of  making  war  so  gigantic  a 
venture  that  no  state  will  again  embark  on  it  "  with  a  light 
heart."  The  next  step  will  probably  be  alliances  between 
states  which,  by  their  nature  or  by  their  having  nached  the 
limit  of  thdr  expansion,  have  nothing  further  to  gain  by  war 
with  each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  perpetual  peace  as 
between  themselves. 

Different  attempts  have  been  made  to  define  neutrality, 
but  the  word  defines  itself,  so  far  as  a  sucdnct  definition  serves 
any  purpose.  The  subject  covers  too  wide  and  varied 
an  area  of  matter  to  be  condensed  into  a  short  state- 
ment of  any  kind.  Neutrality  entails  rights  and  duties 
on  both  the  belligerent  and  the  neutral  sides.  Theoretically, 
neutrality,  to  be  complete,  would  require  the  neutral  to  abstain 
from  everything  which  could  even  remotely  be  of  assistance 
to  either  belligerent.  To  this  obligation  would  theoretically 
correspond  that  the  belligerent  should  cany  on  the  war  without 
doing  anything  which  could  even  remotely  disturb  or  interfere 
with  the  neutral  state  or  the  free  activity  of  its  citizens.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  is  found  to  be  practicable.  It  is  not  even 
easy  for  the  bdUgerent  to  observe  absolutely  the  duty  of  doing 
no  direct  injury  to  neutral  territoiy.  A  batUe  may  be  fought  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  neutral  frontier,  and  shells  may  explode  in 
any  neutral  town  within  the  firing  range  of  modem  artillery. 
The  present  respect  paid  by  belligerents  to  territorial  waters 
is  a  palliative  in  the  case  of  a  seaboard  frontier;  but  even  the 
three-mile  limit  acknowledged  by  most  countries  would  permit 
belligerent  vessels  with  present  range  of  artillery  to  fire  land- 
wards far  into  neutral  territory.  Compensation— it  is  true,  would 
be  due  for  any  damage  done,  but  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
acts  of  war  can  produce  direct  consequences  on  neutral  territory 
which  have  the  character  of  carrying  war  into  a  neutral  state. 
The  neutral  state,  moreover,  is  obliged  to  incur  heavy  ex- 
penditure to  protect  its  frontier  from  being  traversed  by  either 
belligerent,  and  thus  avoid  itself  being  exposed  to  claims  fdt 
compensation  for  an  act  which  it  would  otherwise  be  powerless 
to  prevenL  In  the  case  of  a  maritime  war,  the  neutral  state 
is  also  bound  to  exercise  strict  supervision  to  prevent  its  ports 
from  being  used  by  either  belligerent  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
its  military  strength.  In  short ,  war  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
heavy  expense  and  inconvenience  to  neighbouring  neutral  states. 
The  inconvenience  to  the  intercourse  of  neutral  citizens  is  still 
greater.  Their  ships  are  liable  to  be  taken  out  of  their  course, 
and  their  cargoes  to  be  discharged  to  the  bottom  of  the  hold  in 
search  of  articles  which  are  contraband  according  to  circum- 
stances over  which  they  have  no  control,  and  they  may  be 
confiscated  without  recourse  by  judges  appointed  by  one  of  the 
interested  parties.  Even  their  whole  trade  with  specific  ports 
of  the  one  belligerent  may  be  stopped  by  the  ships  of  the  other 
belligerent  without  indemnity.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  deal 
of  vital  assistance  can  be  given  by  neutral  dtizens  to  the  one 
or  the  other  belligerent  in  money,  or  by  supplies  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, food  and  other  commodities,  which  it  is  not  at  present  the 
duty  of  neutral  states  to  interfere  with. 

lite  respective  rights  and  duties  of  belligerent  neutrals  in 
cuiTcnt  practice  may  be  subdivided  as  follows: — 

I.  Belligerent  duty  to  respect  neutral  territory  and  neu^ 
territorial  waters. 


a.  Neutral  right  of  official  representation  and  mediatkm; 
of  intercourse  of  neutral  citizens  with  dtizensof  eitherbeUigerent; 
of  convoy,  &c. 

3.  Belligerent  right  of  blockade,  angary,  visit  and  search, 
capture  and  confiscation  of  contraband  of  war. 

4.  Neutral  duties:  (tUfsolmie)  of  abstention  from  any  direct 
corporate  assistance  to  dther  beUigerent,  of  enforcement  of 
respect  by  both  belligerents  for  neutral  territory;  (relative) 
of  prevention  of  any  recruiting  for  dther  bdligerent,  or  arming 
or  equipping  of  vessels  for  their  service;  and  {conimgeiii)  of 
allowing  commerdal  access  to  the  one  or  other  beUigerent  without 
distinction,  and  of  granting  impartiaUy  to  one  or  the  other 
belligerent  any  rights,  advantages  or  privileges,  which,  according 
to  the  usages  recognized  among  nations,  are  not  considered  as  an 
intervention  in  the  struggle. 

This  subdivision,  we  believe,  covers  the  whole  ground  of 
neutrality.    We  shall  follow  it  in  this  artide. 

Bdligerent  Duty. — It  is  now  universally  recognised  among 
European  states  that  a  belligerent  army  must  make  no  use 
of  its  strength  in  the  fidd  to  carry  its  operations  into 
neutral  territory  or  into  neutral  waters.  BeUigerent 
forces  entering  neutral  territory  are  by  the  practice 
of  nations  bound  to  surrender  thdr  arms  to  the  neutral 
state,  and  remain  hors  de  combat  tiU  the  dose  of  the  war.  (Com- 
pare arts.  II  and  13  of  the  Hague  Conventk>n  relating  to  the 
*'  Rights  and  Duties  of  Neutral  Powers  and  persons  in  case  oi 
war  on  land  "  x8th  of  October  1907.) 

Through  territorial  waters  bdlijpierent  vessds  are  allowed  to 
pass  freely  as  in  time  of  peace.  Nor  does  the  usage  of  nations 
forbid  a  bdligerent  vessel  from  entering  a  neutral  port. 
Motives  of  humanity  have  sanctioned  thb  distinction 
between  territorial  and  maritime  warfare.  The  Ad- to' 
miralty  Instructions  (2893)  set  out  the  ri^ts  of  bd- 
Ugerents  as  Great  Britain  views  them  as  foUows: 
"  Subject  to  any  Umit  which  the  neutral  authorities 
may  place  upon  the  number  of  beUigerent  cruisers  to  be  admitted 
into  any  one  of  thdr  ports  at  the  same  time,  the  captain,  by 
the  comity  of  nations,  may  enter  a  neutral  port  with  his  ship  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  shdter  from  the  enemy  or  from  the  weather, 
or  of  obtaining  provisions  or  repairs  that  may  be  pressingly 
necessary  (I.  section  59a).  He  is  bound  to  submit  to  any  regula- 
tions which  the  local  authorities  may  make  respecting  the  place 
of  anchorage,  the  Umitation  of  the  length  of  stay  in  the  port,  the 
interval  to  elapse  after  a  hostile  cruiser  has  Idt  the  port  before 
his  ship  may  leave  in  pursuit,  &c.  (I.  section  593).  He  must 
abstain  from  any  acts  of  hostiUty  towards  the  subjects,  cruisers, 
vessds  or  other  property  of  the  enemy  which  he  may  find  in 
the  neutral  port  (section  594).  He  must  alto  abstain  from 
increasing  the  number  of  his  guns,  from  procuring  military  stores, 
and  from  augmenting  his  crew  even  by  the  enrdmcnt  of  British 
subjects"  (section  595). 

Nor  may  the  commander  of  a  British  warship  take  a  capture 
into  a  neutral  port  against  the  wiU  of  the  local  authorities 
(HoUand,  Manual  0/  Naval  Priu  Lam^  1888,  section  399).  This 
subject  was  one  of  those  dealt  with  at  the  Hague  Conference  of 
1907.  (See  art.  18  of  the  "  Convention  rdating  to  the  rights  and 
duties  of  neutral  powers  in  naval  war.") 

Neutral  J?i;Ab.— Neutral  powers  have  the  right  to  remain, 
as  far  as  possible,  unaffected  by  the  war  operations,  and,  therefore, 
continue  their  diplomatic  relations  with  the  beUigerent 
sutes.  The  immunities  and  exterritoriality  of  their 
diplomatic  agents  attach  to  them  as  in  time  of  peace, 
subject  only  to  necessity  of  war,  which  may  entitle  a  bdUgerent  to 
plan  restrictions  on  this  intercourse.  Thus,  during  the  Franco* 
German  War,  on  the  surrounding  of  Paris,  foreign  diplomatists 
in  the  besieged  dty  were  refused  by  the  German  authorities  aO 
possibiUty  of  corresponding  with  their  governments,  except  by 
letters  left  open  for  thdr  inspection.  Neutral  legations  may  also 
undertake  the  representation  of  private  interests  of  subjects  ol  thr 
one  belligerent  on  the  territory  of  the  other.  Thus  in  the  Fr«B0D> 
German  War  of  1871  the  (krmansin  France  were  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  United  Sutes  legation,  and  the  Preach  id 
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Gennany  under  that  oC  tlie  Britlih  legatioa;  In  the  war  of  1898 
between  the  United  Statet  and  Spain,  American  interests  in 
Spain  were  committed  to  the  care  of  the  British  legation,  and 
those  of  Spaniards  in  the  United  States  to  that  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  legation.  By  legations  are  understood  both  diplo- 
matic and  consular  authorities.  The  protection  granted  is  in 
the  nature  of  mere  mediatran.  It  confers  no  rights  on  the  belli- 
gerent subjects  in  question,  nor  does  it  give  the  neutral  legation 
any  right  to  protect  a  belligerent  subject  or  his  property  against 
any  ordinary  rights  of  war. 

Good  offices,  properly  speaking,  are  a  mOd  form  of  mediation 
or  tentative  mediation,  ».e.  mediation  before  it  has  been  accepted 
by  the  parties.  Article  3  of  the  Hague  Convention 
for  the  pacific  settlement  ot  international  disputes 
M^  of  October  18, 1907,  however,  provides  that  "  poweis, 
jjjjjjjj' strangers  to  the  dispute,  have  tke  rigki  to  offer 
'  good  offices  or  mediation,  even  during  the  course  of 
hostilities,"  and  that  "  the  exercise  of  this  right  can  never  be 
re^tfded  by  one  or  other  of  the  parties  in  conflict  as  an  un- 
friendly act."  The  Hague  Convention  puts  an  end  to  the  doubt 
wbeth^  a  neutral  power  can  mediate  without  involving  itself 
in  some  way  with  the  one  or  the  other  side  in  the  dispute.  Media- 
tion had  already  been  provided  for  in  several  existing  treaties, 
such  aa  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (30th  March  1856),  which  provides 
that  "  if  any  dissension  should  arise  between  the  Sublime  Porte 
and  one  or  more  of  the  other  signatoiy  powers  and  threaten  the 
maintenance  of  thdr  good  relations,  the  Sublime  Porte  and  each 
of  these  powers  before  resorting  to  force  shall  give  an  opportunity 
to  the  other  contracting  parties  in  order  to  prevent  such  extreme 
measures  "  (artide  8);  the  Treaty  of  Yedo  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  (29th  July  1858)  stipulating  that  in  the  case  of 
difference  between  Japan  or  any  other  sute,  "  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  at  the  request  of  the  Japanese  government, 
will  act  as  a  friendly  mediator  in  such  matters  of  difference  as 
may  arise  between  the  government  of  Japan  and  any  other 
European  power"  (article  2);  and  the  General  Act  of  Berlin 
relating  to  West  Africa  (1885),  which  provides  that  "in  the 
case  of  a  serious  dissension  having  arisen  on  the  subject  of,  or 
within  the  territories"  in  question,  between  the  signatory 
powers,  they  undertake,  before  taking  up  arms,  to  have 
recourse  to  the  mediation  of  one  or  more  of  the  friendly  powers 
(article  xs). 

In  the  Vcnenida-Guiana  boundary  question,  the  mediation 
of  the  United  Sutcs  government  was  declined  by  Great  Britain, 
but  its  good  offices  were  accepted.  In  the  difficulty  which  arose 
between  Germany  and  Spain  in  connexion  with  the  hoisting  of 
the  German  flag  on  <Hie  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  Spain  did  not 
consider  arbitration  consistent  with  the  sovereign  power  she 
claimed  to  exerdse  over  the  island  in  question,  but  she  accepted 
the  mediation  of  the  pope,  and  the  matter  was  settled  by  pro- 
tocols, signed  at  Rome  (17th  December  188s).  These  incidents 
show  the  uses  of  variety  and  gradation  in  the  methods  of 
diplomacy. 

Neutral  subjects  have  the  right  to  carry  on  trade  and  inter- 
course with  belligerent  subjects  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  interfere 
with  the  operations  or  necessities  of  war,  and  it  is  no 
violation  of  the  neutral  character  that  this  trade  or 
'  •■  intercourse  Is  of  benefit  to  either  side.  This  is  subject 
always  to  the  belligerent  right  to  capture  and  confiscate 
contraband  of  war  (see  below) .  On  the  other  hand ,  the 
property  of  subjects  and  citizens  of  neutral  states  follows  the 
fortune  of  the  belllgeient  state  within  whose  territorial  juris- 
dictioa  it  is  situated.  It  is  liable  to  the  same  charges  as  that  of 
native  subjects  and  citizens,  and  in  case  of  military  contributions 
neutral  subjects  on  belligerent  soil  can  claim  no  protection  or 
exemption  (see  bdow.  Angary).  They  have  also  the  same  rights 
to  all  indemnities  for  loss  as  are  granted  to  native  subjects  and 


The  position  of  neutral  public  ships  and  the  relative  assimila- 
tion to  them  of  mail  steamers  has  been  the  subject  of  some 
oontroversy.    A  public  ship  is  a  ship  having  an  official  character 
It  includes  not  only  warships,  but  also  any  ships  affected  to 


any  specific  and  exdusim  government  purpose.  PobBc  ships  in 
this  sense  are  invested  with  an  extra-territorial  character,  and 
the  state  to  which  they  belong  is  directly  responsible 
for  their  acts.  They  are  therefore  not  liable  to  visit  and  ^^ 
search  for  contraband  of  war,  and  are  exempt  from  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  even  in  belligerent  waters.  As  regards  *^ 
vessels  which  are  engaged  partly  in  private  traffic  and  "'' 
partly  on  public  service,  such  as  mail  steamers  and 
government  packets,  the  position  Is  necessarily  different.  Under 
the  Japanese  Prise  Law,  adopted  in  view  of  the  Chino-Japanese 
campaign,  any  vessel  carrying  contraband  of  war,  whose  destina- 
tion is  hostile,  may  be  detained,  without  exception  being  made 
for  mail  steamers.  The  United  States  proclamation  of  April 
1898  in  connexion  with  the  Spanish  War  stated  that  mail  steamers 
would  only  be  stopped  in  case  of  grave  suspicion  of  their  carrying 
contraband  or  of  their  violating  a  bkKkade. 

On  the  arrest  of  the  German  mail  steamers  "  Bundesrath  "  and 
"  General "  during  the  South  African  War,  the  German  govern- 
ment represented  to  the  British  government  that  "it  was  highly 
desirable  "  that  steamers  flying  the  German  mail-flag  should  not 
be  stopped,  and  the  British  government  thereupon  issued  orders 
not  to  stop  them  on  suspicion  only  {Parliamtntary  Papers, 
Africa,  No.  X,  X900).  This  was  a  precedent  of  the  greatest 
importance.  It  would  have  practically  assimilated  mail  steamers 
to  public  ships.  Yet  the  mere  circumstance  of  carrying  the  mails 
does  not  manifestly  per  se  change  the  character  of  the  ship. 
Both  this  subject  and  the  position  of  packets  under  state  owner- 
ship, which  may  carry  on  trade  and  may  consequently  transport 
contraband,  require  deliberate  adjustment  by  treaty.  The 
convention  between  Great  Britain  and  France  respecting  postal 
communications  (30th  August  1890)  provides  that  "  in  the  case 
of  war  between  the  two  nations  the  packets  of  the  two  adminis- 
trations shall  continue  their  navigation,  without  impediment  or 
molestation  until  a  notification  is  made  on  the  part  of  either 
of  the  two  governments  of  the  discontinuance  of  postal  com- 
munications, in  which  case  they  shall  be  permitted  to  return 
freely  to  their  respective  ports  "  (article  9).  The  position  of 
either  as  neutral  is  not  dealt  with.  The  tendency  seems  to  be 
towards  exemption,  but  in  this  case  there  should  be  official 
certification  that  the  ships  in  question  carry  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  contraband. 

Meanwhile  the  Hague  Conference  of  X907  has  adopted  rules 
under  which  postal  correspondence  of  neutrals  or  belligerents 
is  inviolable,  whether  it  be  official  or  private,  or  the 
carrying  vessel  be  neutral  or  an  enemy  vessel,  but  in 
so  far  as  mail  ships  are  concerned  they  are  not  otherwise  exempt 
from  the  application  of  the  rules  of  war  affecting  merchant  ships 
generally  (see  Convention  on  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  capture  in  maritime  war,  October,  1907).  Connected 
with  the  position  of  public  ships  is  the  question  of  the  right  of 
convoy.  Neutral  merchant  ships  travelling  under  the  escort  of 
a  warship  or  wardiips  of  their  own  flag  are  held  by  some 
authorities  to  be  exempt  from  visit  and  search.  The  Japanese 
Prise  Law,  which  is  largely  based  on  English  practice,  following 
on  this  point  the  recommendations  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Law  (see  Riglement  des  prises  maritimeSt  Annuairo  x888, 
p.  23i),  provides  that "  when  the  commander  of  a  neutral  convoy 
declares  that  there  is  no  contraband  of  war  on  board  the  vesseb 
under  convoy,  and  that  all  the  papers  are  in  order  in  these  vessels, 
the  vessels  shall  not  be  visited  "  (article  23).^  The  United  Sutes, 

*  At  the  outset  of  the  Chino-Japanese  War.  Vice-Admiral  Sir  E.  R. 
Fremantle  sent  a  note  to  the  Japanese  admiral  requesting  htm  to 
"  give  orders  to  the  ships  under  his  command  not  to  board,  visit  or 
interfere  in  any  way  with  British  merchant  vessels,  observing  that  the 
British  admiral  had  directed  all  British  ships  under  his  orders  to 
afford  protection  to  such  merchant  vessels,  and  not  to  SUow  them  to 
be  molested  in  any  way."  Profeaaor  Takahashi,  in  his  Intemaiumal 
Law  of  Ike  Chino-Japanese  War,  relates  that  the  Jsmanese  admiral 
replied  that  "as  the  matters  demanded  by  the  British  admiral 
belonged  to  the  sphere  of  international  diplonucv,  and  consequently 
were  outude  his  oflicial  rcsponsibiHty.  they  should  be  communicated 
directly  to  the  Japanese  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs.'*  "  The  idea 
of  the  British  admiral,"  observes  Professor  Takahashi, "  seemed  to  be 
not  only  to  claim  a  r^t  of  convoy,  which  has  never  been  recognised. 
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in  treaties  with  MencoCsth  April  xSji),  Venezuela  (Mth  Januaxy 
1836),  Peru  (6th  Sept.  1870),  Salvador  (6th  December  1870)  and 
It^y  (26th  Febniary  z  87  x) ,  have  agreed  to  accept  the  commander's 
declaration  as  provided  in  the  Japanese  Prise  Law.  Wharton 
quotes  in  his  IntenuUional  Law  Digea  a  passage  from  a  despatch 
of  Mr  Secretary  Forsyth  (x8th  May  1837)  in  which  he  states  that 
*'  it  is  an  ordinary  duty  of  the  naval  force  of  a  neutral  during 
either  dvil  or  foreign  wars  to  convoy  merchant  vessels  of  the 
nation  to  which  it  belongs  to  the  ports  of  the  twillgerents.  This, 
however,  should  not  be  done  in  contravention  of  belligerent 
rights  as  defined  by  the  law  of  nations  or  by  treaty."  The 
Spanish  Naval  Instructions  (34th  April  1898)  in  the  war  with 
the  United  States  granted  unconditional  exemption  to  convoyed 
neutral  ships  (article  xx).  The  subject  has  now  been  dealt  with 
by  the  Declaration  of  London  (X908-X909),  which  requires  the 
commander  of  a  convoy  to  give  a  statement  in  wriUng  as  to  the 
character  of  the  vessels  and  cargoes  (see  Convoy).  A  neutral 
merchant  ship,  travelling  under  enemy t  convoy,  places  itself, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  belligerent  force,  beyond  the  application 
of  the  belligerent  right  of  visit  and  search,  and  thus  commits  a 
breach  of  neutrality. 

.  BeOigerent  RighU. — Since  the  declaration  of  Paris  providing 
that  blockades  in  order  to  be  binding  must  be  effective,  that  is 
to  say,  must  be  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really 
to  prevent  access  to  the  enemy's  coast,  the  tendency 
has  been  to  give  a  precise  form  to  all  the  obligations  of  the 
blockading  belligerent.  Thus  it  b  now  generally  agreed  that 
notification  to  the  neutral  should  be  sufficiently  detailed  to 
enable  neutral  vessels  to  estimate,  with  practical  accuracy,  the 
extent  of  their  risks.  French  writers  consider  a  general  notifica- 
tion, though  desirable,  as  insufficient,  and  hold  an  individual 
iMtification  to  each  neutral  ship  which  presents  itself  at  the  line 
of  blockade  as  requisite.  This  theory  was  applied  by  France  in 
the  Franco-German  War,  and  earlier  by  the  Northern  States  in 
the  American  Civil  War.  The  new  Japanese  Price  Law  (1894) 
does  not  attempt  to  prescribe  any  such  notification  to  each  ship, 
but  sets  out  that  notice  of  blockade  to  each  ship  is  either  actual 
or  constructive.  "Actual"  it  describes  as  being  when  the 
master  is  shown  to  have  had  knowledge  of  the  blockade,  in 
whatever  way  he  may  have  acquired  such  knowledge,  whether 
by  direct  warning  from  a  Japanese  warship  or  from  any  other 
source;  "  constructive,"  when  a  notification  of  its  existence  has 
been  made  to  the  proper  authorities  of  the  state  to  which  the 
vessel  belongs,  and  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  such  authorities 
to  communicate  the  notification  to  the  subjects  of  that  nation, 
whether  or  not  they  have  in  fact  communicated  it.  No  blockade, 
however,  was  attempted  by  the  Japanese  govenmicnt,  and  the 
application  of  the  rules  was  not  put  to  the  test. 

In  the  war  with  Spain  the  United  States  proclamation  of  the 
investment  of  Cuba  stated  that  an  efficient  force  would  be 
posted,  so  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  and  exit  of  vessels  from 
the  blockaded  ports,  and  that  any  neutral  vessel  approaching 
or  attempting  to  leave  any  of  them,  "  without  notice  or  know- 
ledge" of  the  establishment  of  the  blockade,  would  be  duly 
warned  by  the  commander  of  the  blockading  forces,  who  would 
endone  on  her  register  the  fact  and  date  of  such  warning,  and 
where  such  endorsement  was  made.  The  words  "  without  notice 
or  knowledge"  were  explained  fully  in  the  instructions  to 
blockading  vessels  (20th  June  X898).  "  Neutral  vessels,"  said 
these  instructions,  "  are  entitled  to  notification  of  a  blockade 
before  they  can  be  made  prise  for  its  attempted  violation.'* 
**  The  character  of  this  notification  is  not  material.  It  may 
be  actual,  as  by  a  vessel  of  the  blockading  force,  or  con- 
structive, as  by  a  proclamation  of  the  government  maintaining 
the  blockade,  or  by  common  notoriety.  If  a  neutral  vessel 
can  be  shown  to  have  notice  of  the  blockade  in  any  way, 

by  British  prize  courts,  but  also  to  exteod  it  over  all  waters  of  the 
Far  East,  where  British  warships  were  not  actuallv  engagins  in 
convoy.  Soon  afterwards  the  matter  was  settled  without  any  diffi- 
culty. On  I  ith  August  the  under-Secretary  of  the  Japanese  Foreign 
Office  received  a  letter  from  the  British  Minister  m  T6kv6  stating 
that  there  must  be  some  misunderstanding,  and  that  the  British 
fovcmmeot  would  never  try  to  interfere  with  belligerent  right." 


she  is  good  prise  ■nd  should  be  sent  in  for  adjudication; 
but  should  the  formal  notice  not  have  been  given,  the  rule 
of  constructive  knowledge  arising  from  notoriety  should  be 
construed  in  a  manner  liberal  to  the  neutziL"  Thus  the  United 
States  government  abandoned  the  system  of  individual  notifica- 
tion inserted  in  the  proclamation  of  x^th  April  x86x,  which  wu 
only  found  practicable  in  the  case  of  vessels  which  had  piesuxnahly 
sailed  without  knowledge.  In  such  cases  it  was  provided  by 
the  more  recent  instructions  that  they  should  be  boarded  by 
an  officer,  who  should  enter  the  notice  in  the  ship's  log,  sudb 
entry  to  include  the  name  of  the  blockading  vessel  giving  notice, 
the  extent  of  the  blockade,  and  the  date  and  place,  verified 
by  his  official  signature.  The  vessel  was  then  to  he  set  free, 
with  a  warning  that,  should  she  again  attempt  to  enter  the  same 
or  any  other  blockaded  port,  she  would  be  good  prize.  The 
Declaration  of  London  (X908-X909)  exhaustive^  treats  of  this 
subject  and  has  regulated  it  with  a  leaning  towards  continental 
views  (see  Blockade). 

Angaryt  01  Droit  d*AngaHe,  is  a  contingent  belligerent  right, 
arising  out  of  necessity  of  war,  to  dispose  over,  use  and  destroy, 
if  need  be,  property  belonging  to  neutral  sutes.> 
During  the  Franco-German  War  imminent  necessity 
was  pleaded  by  the  German  government,  as  the  justification 
of  using  force  to  seize  and  sink  six  British  ooal-ships  in  the  Seine 
to  prevent  French  gun-boats  from  running  up  the  river  and 
interfering  with  the  tactics  of  the  German  army  operating  00 
its  banks.  The  captains  of  the  vessds  refused  to  enter  into  any 
agreement  with  the  commanding  German  general,  and  the  vessels 
were  then  sunk  by  t)eing  fired  upon.  The  British  government 
raised  no  objection  to  the  exercise  of  the  ris^t,  and  confined  itself 
to  demanding  compensation  for  the  owners,  which  the  German 
government  declared  itself  ready  to  pay.  Count  Bismarck 
evidently  felt  the  use  which  might  be  made  against  Germany, 
as  a  neutral  power,  of  such  an  extreme  measure,  and  took  care 
in  the  correspondence  with  the  British  government  to  emphasize 
the  pressing  character  of  the  danger,  which  could  not  be  other- 
wise parried. 

A  case  given  in  the  text-books  as  another  one  of  angary 
during  the  same  war  was  the  temporary  seizure  and  conversion 
to  war  purposes  of  Swiss  and  Austrian  rolling-stock  in  Alsace, 
without  any  apparent  military  necessity.  Ordinaxy  private 
neutral  property  on  belligerent  soil,  it  must  be  remembered, 
follows  the  fate  of  V^vate  property  generally.  The  only 
distinction  between  the  right  of  angary  and  the  ri^t  of 
assimilating  private  ncutnl  property  to  private  property 
generally  on  belligerent  soil  which  seems  based  on  reason  is 
that,  whereas  private  property  of  neutrals  generally  which  has 
remained  on  belligerent  soil  is  sedentary,  or,  so  to  speak,  domi- 
ciled there,  neutnl  vessels  are  mere  visitors  with  a  distinct 
external  domicile.  The  writer  thinks  the  assimilation  of  neutral 
railway  carriages  to  neutral  vessels  in  this  re^)ect  not  unreason- 
able.' 

A  neutral  state  in  its  corporate  capacity,  we  have  seen,  most 
abstain  from  acts  which  can  be  of  assistance  to  either  bdligerent, 
and  it  is  bound  to  exercise  reasonable  diligence  to 
prevent  its  territory  being  used  as  a  base  for  twHigerent 
operations.  The  duties  of  a  neutral  state  as  a  state 
go  no  further.  Commercial  acts  of  its  citizens,  even  the  export 
of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  a  beUigcrent  country,  do  not. 
ill  the  present  state  of  international  usage,  so  long  as  both 
belligerents  are  free  to  profit  by  such  acts  alike,  involve  liability 
on  the  part  of  the  neutral  state.  But  relief  from  the  obligatioa 
of  repressing  breaches  of  neutrality  by  contraband  traffic  of 
subjects  has  its  counterpart  in  the  right  granted  to  belligerent 
warships  of  visit  and  search  of  neutral  merchant  vessels,  and 
in  the  possible  condemnation,  according  to  drcumstanccs,  ol 
the  ship  and  confiscation  of  goods  held  to  be  contraband. 

'  Angaria  (from  trr^fiot,  a  messenser),  a  post  station.  The  Frendi 
word  hanfor  or  shed  is  probably  of  the  same  origin. 

*  Treaties  between  the  Zollverctn  and  Spain  (joch  March  1868)  and 
between  Germany  and  Portugal  (2nd  March  187a)  contain  special 
proviaons  for  the  fixing  of  indemnities  in  case  of  any  forced  otilisap 
tion  by  either  ante  of  private  property  of  the  citiaeas  of  the  other. 
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Contraband  is  of  two  )un6ar~absahU  oontraband,  such  as 
anas  of  all  kinds,  madunexy  for  manofactunng  arms,  ammuni- 
tiooi  and  any  materials  which  are  of  direct  i4>pUcation  in  naval 
or  military  armaments;  and  condUional  contraband,  consisting 
of  articles  which  are  fit  for,  but  iu>t  necessarily  of  direct,  applica- 
tran  to  hostile  uses.  The  British  Admiralty  Manual  of  Prxu 
Lam  (x888),  following  this  distinction,  enumerates  as  absduUiy 
contraband',  arms  of  all  kinds  and  machinery  for  manufacturing 
arms;  ammunition  and  materids  for  ammunition,  including 
lead,  sulphate  of  potash,  muriate  of  potash,  chlorate  of  potash 
and  nitrate  of  soda;  gimpowder  and  its  materials,  stdtpetre 
and  brimstone;  also  guncotton;  military  equipments  and 
clothing;  military  stores,  naval  stores,  such  as  masts,  spars, 
rudders,  and  ship-timber,  hemp  and  cordage,  sailcloth,  pitch 
and  tar,  copper  fit  for  sheathing  vessels,  marine  engines  and 
the  component  parts  thereof,  including  screw  propellers,  paddle 
wheels,  cylindov,  cranks,  shafts,  boilers,  tubes  for  boilers, 
boiler  plates  and  fire-ban,  marine-cement  and  the  material 
used  in  the  manufacture  thereof,  blue  lias  and  Portland  cements, 
iron  in  any  of  the  following  forms — anchors,  rivet  iron,  angle 
iron,  round  bars  of  iron  of  from  |  to  |  of  an  mch  diameter,  rivets, 
strips  kA  iron,  sheets,  plate  iron  exceeding  |  of  an  inch,  and 
Low  Moor  and  Bowling  plates; — and  as  conditumaUy  contraband: 
provisions  and  liquors  fit  for  the  consumption  of  army  or 
navy,  money,  telegraphic  materiab,  such  as  wire,  porous  cups, 
platina,  sulphuric  add,  materials  for  the  construction  of  a 
railway,  such  as  iron  bars,  sleepers  and  so  forth,  coal,  hay, 
horses,  rosin,  tallow,  timber.' 

The  clas^ng  of  coal  as  conditional  contraband  has  given 
rise  to  much  controversy.  Great  Britain  has  consistently  bdd 
it  to  be  so.  During  the  war  of  1870  the  French  and 
GenxAn  warships  were  only  allowed  to  take  at  English 
ports  enough  to  return  to  a  French  or  German  port  respectively. 
In  18S5,  during  the  Franco-Chinese  campaign,  after  protest 
by  the  Chinese  government,  Great  Britain  applied  the  same 
rule  at  Hong-Kong  and  Singapore.  During  the  Spanish-American 
War  neither  belligerent  seems  to  have  treated  coal  as  contraband. 
In  the  case  of  the  coal-ships  which  were  prevented  from  landing 
their  cargoes  at  Cuba,  the  prevention  seems  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  blockade  only.  At  the  West  African  conference 
of  18S4  Russia  declared  that  she  would  "  categorically  refuse 
ber  consent  to  any  artides  in  any  treaty,  convention  or  instru- 
ment whatever  which  would  imply"  the  recognition  of  coal 
as  contraband  of  war  {Parliamentary  Papers^  Africa,  No.  4, 
1885).  Coal,  however,  is  so  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  war 
that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  classing  it  as  conditional  contra- 
band, so  long  as  such  contraband  is  recognized.  The  alternative, 
of  roune,  would  be  to  allow  both  belligerents  fredy  to  supply 
themselves  at  neutral  ports,  and  neutral  vessels  fredy  to  supply 
belligerent  coaling  stations. 

During  the  Franco-Chinese  campaign  of  1885  and  the  South 
African  War  there  was  controversy  as  to  the  legality  of  treating 
food-stuffs  as  conditional  contraband.  During  the 
former  the  subject-matter  was  rice,  and  the  drcum- 
stances  were  exceptional.  The  hostilities  being  at 
the  outset  reprisals,  and  not  actual  war,  France  at  first  exercised 
DO  right  of  search  over  British  merchant  ships.  Great  Britain, 
on  her  side,  for  the  same  reason  did  not  object  to  French  war 
vessels  cooling,  victualling  and  repairing  at  British  ports. 
Oa.  China  protesting  against  this  indulgence  to  France,  Great 

*  The  Japanese  Prise  Law  (21st  Aug^ist  1894)  makes  the  following 
dilirinrtioa:  (i)  Arms  of  all  kinds,  brimstone^  dynamite,  nitrate  of 
potsflh.  and  all  goods  fit  for  the  ourpose  of  war  exclusively  the 
above-meatioaea  goods  are  oontmoand  when  they  are  on  board  a 
veasd  which  dther  has  a  hostik  destination  or  calls  at  any  port  of  the 
enemy,  (s)  ProvisioiM  and  liquors,  money,  telegraphic  matenals. 
such  as  wire,  platinum,  sulphuric  add  and  rinc.  porous  cups,  matenals 
for  the  constructbn  of  a  railway,  as  iron  bars,  sleepers,  &c.,  coal, 
timber  and  so  forth:  the  above-mentioned  goods  are  contraband 
goods  when  the  destination  of  the  vessel  is  dther  the  enemy's  fleet  at 
sea  or  a  hostile  port,  used  exdusively  or  mainly  for  naval  or  military 
equipment  When  it  b  cleariy  known  that,  though  goods  detailed  in 
the  above  sections  I  and  2  are  found  on  board  a  vessel,  thev  are 
oerely  for  her  own  use,  they  cannot  be  deemed  contraband  goods. 


Britain,  as  above  stated,  put  in  force  her  practice  of  treating 
a>al  as  contraband,  and  thereupon  France  exercised  her  corre- 
sponding belligerent  right  of  searching  British  vessels.  The 
dosing  of  British  coaling  stations  to  French  warships  was  a 
seriotis  inconvenience  to  France,  and  she  proclaimed  '*  that  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  war  was  being  carried  on  "  the 
cargoes  of  rice  which  were  being  shipped  to  the  northern  Chinese 
ports  were  contraband.  By  depriving  the  Chinese  government 
of  part  of  the  annual  tribute  sent  from  the  southern  provinces 
in  the  form  of  rice  she  hoped  to  bring  pressure  on  the  Peking 
government.  This  was  a  numifest  stretching  of  the  sense 
of  conditional  contraband.  Besides,  no  distinction  was  made 
as  to  destination.  The  British  government  protested,  but  no 
cases  were  brought  into  the  French  prize  courts,  and  the 
legality  of  the  measure  has  never  been  judicially  examined. 

The  controversy  during  the  South  African  War  was  confined 
to  theory  In  practice  no  stoppage  of  food-stuffs  seems  to  have 
lakcD  place,  though  the  fact  that  the  whole  able-bodied  popula- 
tion of  the  enemy  states  formed  the  fighting  force  opposed  to 
Great  Bntain  made  it  clear  that  the  free  import  of  food  supplies 
from  abroad  helped  the  farmer-soldiers  to  cany  on  warfare 
without  the  immediate  care  of  raising  food  crops. 

The  two  cases  dted  show  the  great  difficulty  of  fixings  the 
character  of  conditional  contraband  in  a  way  to  prevent  arbitrary 
seizures.  Dunng  the  Rtisso- Japanese  War  (1904-1905)  there  was 
a  warm  controversy  between  the  British  and  Russian  govern- 
ments on  the  scope  of  the  belligerent  right  to  declare 
certain  artides  contraband.  The  Conf erentt  of  London  ( 1 908-9) , 
by  enumerating  the  artides  which  are  absolute  contraband, 
limiting  those  which  may  be  declared  contraband,  and  fixing 
certain  artides  which  can  in  no  case  be  declared  contraband, 
has  endeavoured  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  arise  in  practice 
(see  Contsabahd). 

Trade  between  neutrals  has  a  prima  fade  right  to  go  on,  in 
spite  of  war,  without  molestation.  But  if  the  ultimate  destina- 
tion of  goods,  though  shipped  first  to  a  neutral  port, 
ii  enemy's  territory,  then,  according  to  the  "  doctrine 
of  continuous  voyages,"  the  goods  may  be  treated  as  if 
they  had  been  shipped  to  the  enemy's  territory  direct. 
This  doctrine,  though  Anglo-Saxon  in  its  origin  and  devdop- 
ment,  has  been  put  in  force  by  an  Italian  court  in  the  case  of  the 
Dodwijkt  a  Dutch  vessd  which  was  adjudged  good  prize  on  the 
ground  that,  although  bound  for  Jibouti,  a  French  colonial  port, 
it  was  laden  with  a  provision  of  arms  of  a  modd  which  had 
gone  out  of  use,  and  which  could  only  be  intended  for  use  by 
the  Abyssinians,  with  whom  Italy  was  at  war.  The  subject  Yaa 
been  fully  discussed  by  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  by 
whom  the  following  rule  has  been  adopted:  "  Destination  to 
the  enemy  is  presumed  where  the  shipment  is  to  one  of  the 
enemy's  ports,  or  to  a  neutral  port,  if  it  is  tmquestioiuibly  proved 
by  the  facts  that  the  neutral  port  was  only  a  stage  (itape)  towards 
the  enemy  as  the  final  destination  of  a  single  commercial 
operation."* 

The  question  of  the  legality  of  the  docMne  was  raised  by 

Chancellor  von  BUlow  during  the  South  African  War  in  connexion 

with  the  stopping  of  German  ships  bound  for  Ddagoa  Bay,  a 

neutral  port.    He  contended   that  such   vessels  were  quite, 

*The  only  person  in  that  eminent  assemblage  who  raited  an 
objection  to  the  prindple  of  the  doctrine  was  the  distinguished  French 
wnter  on  maritime  law,  M.  Desjardins,  who  declined  to  acknowledge 
that  any  theory  of  continuous  voyagu  was,  or  could  be,  consistently 
with  the  existinji  law  of  neutrality,  juridically  known  to  International 
Law.  He  adimtted,  at  the  same  tmie,  that  penalties  of  contraband 
would  be  incurred  if  the  shipping  to  a  neutral  port  were  effected 
merely  in  order  "  to  deodve  the  belligerent  as  to  the  real  destination 
of  the  cargo.'*  This  was  the  French  ruling  in  the  Frau  Houwina  case 
(26th  May  18^).  He  proposed  to  restrict  the  operation  of  the 
doctrine  to  this  condition,  out  was  opposed  by  three  Italian  pro- 
fessors of  international  law,  Professors  Fustnato,  Catellani  and 
Bussati,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  exclude,  as  it  obviously  wou -d 
do.  the  contingency  of  goods  flipped  to  a  neutral  port,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  defrauding  the  belligerent,  but  for  that  of  being  ultimately 
delivered  to  a  belligerent  not  in  possession  of  a  seaport.  The  artide 
as  quoted  in  the  text  was  also  supported  by  the  greatest  German 
authority  on  International  Maritune  Law,  Director  Pereb  of  the 
German  admiralty. 
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at  an  times,  outside  bdUgerent  jurisdiction,  and  that  only  the 
authorities  of  the  neutral  port  were  entitled  to  stop  contraband 
on  its  way  to  a  belligerent  force.  He  did  not,  however,  press  the 
point,  and  only  reserved  the  right  of  raising  it  at  a  future  date.' 
It  was  fully  discussed  at  the  London  Conference  of  190^x909. 
In  order  to  effect  a  compromise  between  conflicting  theories 
and  practice,  a  distinction  was  made  in  the  declaration  between 
absolute  and  conditional  contraband,  the  doctrine  of  continuous 
voyages  not  being  applicable  to  conditional  contraband  when 
documented  to  be  discharged  at  a  neutral  port,  except  where  the 
enemy  country  has  no  seaboard  (Declaration  of  London,  arts. 
30  to  36) 

UHiuuiral  Semce.— Under  this  heading  the  London  Conference 
of  1908-1Q09,  concerning  the  laws  of  naval  war,  dealt  with 
analogues  of  contraband,  and  neutral  vessels  assisting  or  in  the 
service  of  the  enemy.   The  articles  adopted  are  as  follows:— 

A  neutral  veatel  will  be  condemned  and  will,  in  a  general  way. 
receive  Che  lame  treatment  as  a  neutral  veaeel  liable  to  condemnation 
for  carriaee  of  contraband :  (i )  If  the  is  on  a  voyage  specially  under- 
uken  wi(h  a  view  to  the  transport  of  individual  paseengers  who  are 
embodied  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy,  or  with  a  view  to  the 
transmission  of  intelligence  in  the  interest  of  the  enemy.  (2)  If.  to 
the  knowledge  of  either  the  owner,  the  charterer,  or  the  master,  she 
IS  transporting  a  military  detachment  of  the  enemy,  or  one  or  more 
persons  who,  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  directly  assist  the  operations 
of  the  enemy. 

In  the  cases  specified  under  the  above  beads,  goods  belonging  to 
the  owner  of  the  vessel  are  likewise  liable  to  condemnation. 

The  provisions  of  the  present  artkle  do  not  apply  if  the  vessel  is 
encountered  at  sea  while  unaware  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  or  if 
the  master,  after  becoming  aware  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  has 
had  no  opportunity  of  disembarking  the  passengers.  The  vessel  is 
deemed  to  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  if  she  left  an 
enemy  port  subsequently  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  or  a  neutral 
port  subsequently  to  the  notification  oi  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
to  the  power  to  which  such  fmrt  bcbnss.  provided  that  such  notifica- 
tion was  made  in  sufficient  time.       (Art.  43.)  * 

A  neutral  vessel  will  be  condemned  and.  m  a  general  way.  receive 
the  same  treatment  as  would  be  applicable  to  her  if  she  were  an  enemy 
merchant  vessel:  (i)  If  she  takes  a  direct  part  in  the  hostilities; 
(2)  If  she  is  under  the  orders  or  control  of  an  agent  placed  on  board 
by  the  enemy  government ;  (3)  If  she  is  in  the  exclusive  employment 
of  the  enemy  government ;  u)  If  she  is  exclusively  engaged  at  the 
time  either  in  the  transport  <m  enemy  troops  or  in  the  transmission  of 
intelligence  in  the  interest  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  caSes  covered  by  the  present  article,  goods  bekmsidg  to  the 
owner  of  the  vessel  are  hkewise  liable  to  condonnation.  (Art.  46.) 

Any  individual  embodied  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy  who  is 
founa  on  board  a  neutral  merchant  vessel  may  be  made  a  prisoner 
of  war,  even  though  there  be  no  ground  for  the  capture  of  the 
(Art.  47-) 


The  procedure  empbyed  to  ascertain  whether  a  neutral 
vessel  carries  contraband  or  not  is  called  Visit  and  Search  (see 
v^Mmmd  ^^^^^>  *■  belligerent  right  universally  recognized 
„^J!^    And  justified  by  the  considerations  that  merchant 

ships  of  the  enemy  might  evade  capture  by  hoisting 
a  neutral  flag,  if  the  belligerent  had  not  the  right  of  ascertaining 
the  real  character  of  the  ship,  and  that  private  neutral  vessels 
might  carry  contraband  goods  and  generally  help  the  enemy, 
if  the  belligerent  had  not  the  right  of  examining  their  cargo. 
All  neutral  private  vessels  in  time  of  war  are  liable  to  visit  by 
belligerent  warships  on  the  high  seas  and  in  the  territorial  waters 
of  the  belligerents,  but  not  in  the  territorial  waters  of  neutral 
states.  Neutral  public  ships  are  not  liable  to  visit  (see  above  as 
to  neutral  public  ships,  mail  ships,  and  convoy).  Visit  and 
search  must  be  effected  at  every  stage  with  "  as  much  considera- 
tion as  possible  "  (Herr  von  Billow,  in  Reichstag,  xgth  January 
xgoo).  The  visiting  officer  first  examines  the  ship's  papers. 
If  satisfied  that  the  vessel  is  not  liable  to  detention,  he  immedi- 
ately quits  her.  If  not  so  satisfied^  he  proceeds  to  search  her. 
If  in  the  course  of  the  search  be  is  satisfied  that  the  vessel  is 
not  liable  to  detention,  the  search  is  immediately  discontinued. 
The  visiting  officer  has  the  right  to  inq>ect  any  lockers,  stores  or 
boxes,  and  in  case  of  refusal  to  open  them  he  is  justified  in  using 
such  coercive  measure  as  the  case  warrants.  If  after  the  visit 
and  search  the  commander  has  reason  to  entertain  suspicion 
he  gives  the  master  an  opportunity  of  explanation,  and  if  the 

>  Pari,  Papers,  Africa,  Na  i  (1900).  pp.  14.  25. 
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explanation  is  ussatisfactoiy  he  detains  the  vessel.  If  the 
seixure  turns  out  after  all  not  to  have  been  justified,  the  ship  and 
cargo  are  immediately  released  and  compensation  is  due  for  the 
loss  through  the  detention.  In  the  case  of  the  stoppage  and 
search  of  (German  vessels  during  the  South  African  War,  the 
German  government  proposed  the  appointment  of  arbitrators 
to  dedde  upon  the  claims  for  compensation  but  this  wu  an 
innovation  to  which  the  British  government  did  not  assent. 

Resistance  to  search  entails  consequences  which  Art.  63 
of  the  Declaration  of  London  (X908-X909)  has  expressed  aa 
follows. — 

Forcible  restsunce  to  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  right  of 
stoppage,  search  and  capture  involves  in  all  cases  the  condemnation 
of  the  vessel  The  cargo  is  liable  to  the  same  treatment  as  the  cargo 
ot  an  enemy  vessel  Goods  bebnging  to  the  master  or  owner  of  tne 
vessel  are  treated  as  enemy  goods. 

The  consequence  of  carrying  contraband  are  capture,  triel 
by  a  beUigerent  prize  court,  and  possible  confiscaUon  of  the 
ship  and  cargo,  or  of  the  cargo  alone  or  of  a  part  of 
the  cargo,  according  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  All  are 
agreed  as  to  articles  which  are  absolute  contraband 
being  liable  to  capture.  As  regards  conditional  con- 
traband, British  law,*  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  concerns 
and  victualling  stores,"  is  less  severe,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
being  entitled  to  purchase  such  stores  without  condemnatbn 
in  a  prize  court.  In  practice  such  purchases  are  made  at  the 
nuirket  value  of  the  goods,  with  an.  additional  xo%  for  loss 
of  profit.  This  proceeding  is  known  in  International  Law  as 
the  right  of  pre-emption.  It  is  not,  however,  as  yet  officially 
recognized  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  though  the  need  of 
some  palliative  for  confiscation,  in  certain  cases,  is  fdt,  and 
some  continental  jurists,  moved  by  the  same  de^re  to  Hi«tt«gniA 
unmbtakable  from  so  to  speak  constructive  contraband,  and 
protect  trade  against  the  vexatbn  of  uncertainty,  have  tried 
to  argue  conditional  contraband  away  altogether. 

The  tendency,  however,  among  the  majority  of  continental 
authorities  is  seen  in  the  rule  drawn  up  in  1895,  after  several 
years  of  discussion,  by  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  a 
body  composed  exclusively  of  international  jurists  of  acknow- 
ledged standing.  The  majority  which  adopted  it  represents 
authoritative  opinion  in  Germany,  Denmark,  Italy,  Holland  and 
France,  showing  that  the  old  antagonism  between  the  British 
and  continental  views  on  conditional  contraband  has  ceased 
to  exist.  To  prevent  confusion  the  Institute  declares  con- 
ditional contraband  aboUshed,  and  then  adds  that  '*iicvertbe> 
less,  the  belligerent  has,  at  his  option  and  on  condition  of  paying 
an  equitabb  indemnity,  a  rigfit  of  sequestration  or  pre-omption 
as  to  articles  {objds)  which,  on  their  way  to  a  port  of  the  enemy, 
may  serve  equally  for  use  in  war  or  in  peace.**  The  l^roposcd 
rule  goes  beyond  the  directions  of  the  British  Prize  Act,  and  it 
could  only  come  into  operation  under  a  verbal  aJteratbn  of  the 
Declaration  of  Paris,  under  which  "  contraband "  alone  b 
excepted  from  the  protection  of  the  neutral  flag,  a  fact  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Institute.  British 
prize  law  is  at  present  governed  by  the  Prize  Act  of  1864. 
This  act  roust  be  overhauled  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  new  international  Uw  of  the  subject;  the  creation  of  an 
International  Court  of  Appeal  and  the  new  rules  adopted  by  the 
conferences  of  the  Hague  and  London  will  make  many  changa 
necessary. 

Absolute  Duties  of  Neutrals. — ^The  very  sense  of  neutrality 
obviously  implies  abstention  from  direct  corporate  assistance. 
The  duty  of  neutral  states  to  enforce  respect  for  thdr 
territory  has  become  a  very  serious  one.  A  belligerent 
cannot  be  albwed  to  cross  the  neutral  frontier  or  carry 
on  war  operations  in  neutral  waten,  without  the  same 
right  being  granted  to  the  other  bdligerent.  Punuit  of 
one  force  by  the  other  would  amount  to  waging  war  on  the 
neutral  territory  It  is  agreed  among  natbns  that  the 
avoidance  of  such  a  contingency  is  in  the  interest  of  them  sfl. 
During  the  Franco-German  War  both  France  and  Germany, 
*  The  Naval  Prize  Act  1864.  sect.  ^ 
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as  beDigerents,  tnd  Belgium  and  England,  as  neutrals,  rigorously 
observed  their  duties  and  enforced  their  rights,  and  no  difficulty 
occurred  It  is,  nevertheless,  conceivable  that,  under  pressure 
of  military  necessity,  or  on  account  of  an  overwhelming  interest, 
a  powerful  belligerent  state  would  cross  the  territory  of  a  weak 
neutral  state  and  leave  the  consequences  to  diplomacy.  The 
South  African  War  was  exceptional,  in  that  the  Portuguese 
govenunent  exposed  itself  to  no  international  difficulty  through 
allowing  a  belUgerent,  whose  final  victory  was  certain,  and  of 
necessity  entailed  total  suppression  of  the  conquered  beUigerent, 
to  cross  its  colonial  territory.  At  the  same  time  it  is  an  unfor- 
tiuiate  precedent  of  taking  advantage  of  the  practical  power- 
Irssness  of  neighbouring  neutral  states  to  conunit  a  violation 
of  the  law  of  nations,  respect  for  which  it  is  a  primary  duty  of 
every  self-respecting  state  to  encourage.* 

If,  by  inadvertence  or  otherwise,  beUigerent  soldiers  pass 
the  frontier,  they  have  to  be  turned  back.  If  they  claim  the 
jfgg^gg^  droit  d^asikt  they  are  arrested,  disarmed,  and  kept  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to 
take  any  further  part  in  the  hostilities.  In  the  case  of  territorial 
waters,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  neutral  state  is  not 
in  the  same  position  as  on  land,  all  ships  without  distinction 
having  a  right  of  iniMcent  passage  through  them.  BeUigerent 
ships  also  have  the  right  to  enter  neutral  ports,  but  the  neutral 
authority  is  bound  to  take  precautions  to  prevent  any  favour 
shown  to  the  one  party  or  the  other.* 


*The  right  of  way  claimed  and  acceded  to  under  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  Treaty  ol  i  ith  June  1891  was  a  mere  right  of  transit  for 
merchandise,  and  could  not  in  any  way  be  construed  as  diminishing 
Che  neutral  obligation  to  a  beUigerent  who  was  ho  party  to  the  trnty. 

*  The  rules  laid  down  on  this  subject  by  the  British  authorities 
duriog  the  Spanish-American  War  were  as  ioliows: — * 

jRuJe  I. — Durinc  the  continuance  of  the  prevent  state  of  war  aU 
■hips  of  war  of  cstner  beUigerent  are  prohibited  from  making  use  of 
any  port  or  roadstead  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Isle  of  Man  or  the 
Oiannd  Islands,  or  of  any  of  Her  Majesty's  colonies  or  foreign 
poseeaoions  or  dependencies,  or  of  any  waters  subject  to  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  British  crown,  as  a  station  or  place  of  resort  for 
any  warUke  purpose,  or  for  the  purpoae  of  obtaining  any  facUities  for 
wariike  equipment;  and  no  dup  of  war  of  either  beUigerent  shall 
hereafter  be  permitted  to  leave  such  port,  roadstead  or  waters  from 
which  any  venel  of  the  other  belligerent  (whether  the  same  shall  be 
a  ship  of  war  or  a  merchant  ship)  shall  have  previously  departed  untU 
after  the  expiration  of  at  least  twenty-four  hours  from  the  departure 
cf  such  last-mentioned  vessel  beyond  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
Her  Majesty. 

Rule  2. — If  there  is  now  in  any  such  port,  roadstead  or  waters 
feubject  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  Britbh  crown  any  ship 
of  war  of  either  bdligetent.  such  ship  shaU  leave  such  port,  roacbteac]. 
or  waters  within  such  time,  not  Icssf  han  twenty-four  hours,  as  shall 
be  reasonable,  having  regard  to  aU  the  circumstances  and  the  con- 
dition  of  such  ship  as  to  repairs,  provisions  or  things  necessary  for  the 
suttst^eoce  o(  her  crew,  and  if  after  the  date  hereof  any  ship  of  war 
of  either  beUigerent  shall  enter  any  such  port,  roadstod  or  waters 
subject  to  the  territorial  jurisdkrtion  of  the  British  crown,  such  ship 
shan  depart  and  put  to  sea  within  twenty-four  hoursafter  her  entrance 
into  any  such  port,  roadstead  or  waters,  except  in  case  of  stress  of 
weather,  or  of  her  requiring  provisions  or  things  necessary  for  the 
subsistence  of  her  crew,  or  repairs;  in  either  of  such  cases  the 
authorities  of  the  port,  or  the  nearest  port  (as  the  case  may^  be),  shall 
require  her  to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  expiration  of 
such  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  without  permitting  her  to  take  In 
any  supplies  beyond  what  may  be  necessary  for  her  immediate  use ; 
and  no  such  vessd  which  may  have  been  aUowcd  to  remain  within 
British  waters  for  the  purpoae  of  repair  shall  continue  in  any  such 
port,  roadstead  or  waters  for  a  longer  period  than  twenty-four  hours 
after  her  necessary  repairs  shall  nave  been  completed.  Provided, 
nevertheless,  that  in  aU  cases  in  which  there  sbaU  be  any  vesseb 
(whether  ships  of  war  or  merchant  ships)  of  both  the  said  beUigerent 
parties  in  the.  same  port,  roadstead  or  waters  within  the  temtorial 
jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty,  there  sbaU  be  an  interval  of  not  leaa  than 
twenty-four  hours  between  the  departure  therefrom  of  any  such 
vessd  (whether  a  ship  of  war  or  merchant  ship)  of  the  one  belligerent 
and  the  subsequent  departure  therefrom  of  any  ship  of  war  of  the 
other  beUigerent.  and  the  time  hereby  limited  for  the  departure  of 
iodi  ships  of  war  respectively  shaU  always,  in  case  of  necessity,  be 
extended  so  far  as  may  be  requisite  for  giving  effect  to  this  proviso, 
but  no  further  or  otherwise. 

Rule  j.-'No  ship  of  war  of  either  beUigerent  shaU  hereafter  be  per- 
mitted, while  in  any  such  port,  roadstead  or  waters  subiect  to  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty,  to  take  in  any  supplies,  emepi 
l/KQvmutm  and  such  other  things  as  mav  be  requisite  for  the  sub- 


RelcttH  DuiUs  of  Neuirals. — ^Rehtlve  duties  embrace  those 
duties  which  dtixens  are  bound  to  observe  and  for  which  states 
innir  a  relative  responsibUity.  It  was  the  non-observ- 
ance of  these  relative  duties  that  led  to  difficulties 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  at  the 
close  of  the  American  Civil  War  and  which  brought 
the  two  countries  themselves  to  the  verge  of  conflict.  The 
Treaty  of  Washington  (8th  May  187 1)  referring  these  dlfficultlea 
to  arbitration  defined  the  scope  of  the  duties  in  question  for 
aU  future  purposes  between  the  two  peoples  (see  below,  "  Pro- 
clamations of  NeutraUty  ")•  Under  this  treaty  the  parties  bind 
themselves  to  use  **  due  diligence,"  where  they  have  "  reasonable 
ground  "  to  beUeve  that  any  acts  have  a  belUgerent  character, 
in  "  preventing  "  them.   They  are  botmd  to  prevent — 

(x)  Fitting  out,  arming,  or  equipping  any  vessel; 

(3)  The  departure  from  their  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel,  having 
been  spedaUy  adapted  in  whole  or  in  part  within  such  jurisdiction 
to  warlike  uses; 

(3)  The  making  use  by  a  beUigerent  of  their  ports  or  waters 
as  a  base  of  naval  operations  against  thd  other; 

(4)  The  making  use  thereof  for  the  purpose  of  the  renewal 
or  augmenting  of  mlUtary  suppUcs  or  arms; 

(s)  The  making  use  thereof  for  the  recruitment  of  men. 

The  contracting  states  undertook  to  bring  the  rules  they 
adopted  on  this  subject  to  the  knowledge  of  other  maritime 
powers,  and  to  invite  them  to  adopt  them  also,  but  nothing 
was  ever  done  to  get  them  sccepted  among  other  states.  Pro- 
vision had  already  been  made  to  enable  the  government  to 
carry  them  out  in  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act(  9th  August  2870). 
This  act,  which  repealed  the  previous  one  of  18x9  on  the 
same  subject,  is  minute  in  Its  provisions  to  prevent  enlisting 
or  recruiting  men,  or  the  building  or  the  equipping  of  vessels, 
for  the  mUitaxy  service  "  of  a  foreign  state  at  war  with  a  friendly 
state."  Other  states,  except  the  United  States  (which 
adopted  a  simUar  act),  have  not  foUowed  the  example  of  Great 
Britain,  but  leave  it  to  their  govemmenU  to  deal  with  the  cases, 
when  they  may  arise,  as  matters  of  pubUc  safety.* 

There  was  evident  relucunoe  among  foreign  states  to  commit 
themselves  to  the  obligation  of  exercising  "  due  diligence.**  It  is 
clear  that  the  duty  of  a  state  to  forbear  from  committing  any  act 
which  may  be  of  assistance  to  either  bdligerent  can  never  be  formu- 
lated as  an  absolute  one  in  regard  to  the  acts  of  private  persons, 
merely  within  the  neutral  jurisdiction.  In  recent  times  it  has 
certainly  become  possible  for  states  to  exercise  a  more  effective 
control  than  formeriy  over  these  acts;  but  at  the  present  moment, 
though  a  much  greater  latitude  is  left  to  neutral  subjects  and  citizens 
than  IS  consistent  with  the  Uca  of  strict  neutrality,  there  is  no  move- 
ment to  alter  the  usages  to  the  disadvantage  oi  neutral  interests. 
That  the  (Geneva  Arbitral  Tribunal  found  in  favour  of  the  United 
States  in  the  "  Alabama  **  case  in  no  way  implied  that  International 
Law  had  u  ndcrgone  any  change.  The  tribunal  was  bound  by  the  ante> 
cedent  fixation  of  the  Washington  rules,  and  laid  down  no  new  prin- 
ciple. On  the  other  hand,  the  magnitude  of  the  (Geneva  award  was  not 
likely  to  promote  change  in  the  direction  of  increasing  neutral  duties, 
except  aspart  of  a  general  regulation  of  neutral  and  belligerent  rights. 
The  whole  subject  was  laid  before  the  Hague  Conference  of^  1907, 
which  adopted  the  main  principles  of  the  rules  enunciated  In  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  (ace  Art.  8  of  the  Convention  relating  to  the 
rights  and  duties  m  neutral  states  in  maritime  war). 

sistence  of  her  crew,  and  except  so  much  <5oal  only  as  may  be  sufficient 
to  carry  such  vessel  to  the  nearest  port  of  her  own  country  or  to  some 
nearer  destination;  and  no  coal  shall  again  be  supplied  to  any  such 
ship  of  war  in  the  same  or  any  other  port,  roadstead  or  waters 
subject  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty,  without  special 
permisHon,  untU  after  the  expiration  of  three  months  from  the  time 
when  such  coal  may  have  been  last  suppUed  to  her  within  British 
waters  as  aforesaid. 

Rule  4.— Armed  ships  of  either  beUigerent  are  interdicted  from 
carrying  prizes  made  by  them  into  the  ports,  harbours,  roadsteads  or 
watere  otthe  United  Kingdom,  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Channel  Islands, 
or  any  df  Her  Majesty's  colonies  or  possessions  abroad. 

*  The  French  Penal  Code,  however,  conuins  the  following  clauses 
covering  the  government's  powers  in  this  respect . — 

Abt  84.-AVhoever  shall  by  hostile  acta,  not  approved  by  the 
(Government,  ejcpose  the  Sute  to  a  declaration  of  war.  shaU  be 
punished  by  banishment,  and  should  war  folk>w,  by  deportatioiL 

Abt  85.— Whoever  shall,  by  acts  not  approved  by  the  (kjvemment. 
expose  Frenchmen  to  the  nsk  of  repn»ls,  shall  be  punished  by 
I  banishment 
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To  some,  extent  the  difficulty  of  determiniiig  the  extent  of 
relative  neutral  duty  is  overcome  by  the  issue  of  proclamations 
of  neutrality;  but  neutrality  and  its  rights  and  duties 
are  in  no  respect  dependent  on  their  being  proclaimed 
^[^J^  by  the  neutral  power.  Germany  issues  no  proclama- 
tion; at  least  the  German  empire  has  issued  none  in 
connexion  with  the  different  wars  which  have  taken  place  since 
1870.  The  Austro-Hungarian  government  during  the  same 
period  only  in  the  case  of  the  war  of  1870  itself,  and  in  1877,  issued 
proclamations,  and  these  probably  had  objects  outside  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  prodamationa  of  neutrality,  and  its  usual 
practice  is  iht  same  as  that  of  Germany.  France  usually  issues 
a  short  general  proclamation,  and  Great  Britain  a  more  detailed 
one,  which  must  be  as  old  as  the  "  ancient  custom  "  of  its  being 
publicly  read  from  the  steps  of  the  Royal  Exchange  by  the 
sergeant-at-arms  and  common  crier  of  the  City  of  London.* 
The  British  proclamation  practically  recites  the  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act  1870  (an  act  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects  during  the  existence  of  hostilities  between  foreign  states 
with  which  His  Majesty  is  at  peace),  admonishes  all  persons 
entitled  to  British  protection  to  observe  and  respect  the  exercise 
of  those  belligerent  rights  which  "  We  and  Our  Royal  Predecessors 
have  always  claimed  to  exercise,"  and  warns  them  that  any  such 
persons  *'  breaking,  or  endeavouring  to  break,  any  blockade 
lawfully  and  actually  established  "  by  either  belligerent,  "  or 
carrying  officers,  soldiers,  despatches,  arms,  ammunition,  military 
stores,  or  materials,  or  article  or  articles,  considered  and  deemed 
to  be  contraband  of  war,  according  to  the  law  or  modem  usages 
of  nations,  for  the  use  or  service  "  of  either  belligerent, "  rightfully 
incur,  and  are  justly  liable  to,  hostile  capture  and  to  the  penalties 
denounced  by  the  law  of  nations  in  that  behalf."  During  the 
South  African  War  no  proclamation  of  neutrality  was  issued  by 
any  country. 

Proclamations  of  neutrality  may  be  made  to  serve  the  twofold 
purpose  of  waminff  the  belligerent  of  the  length  to  which  the  neutral 
government  considers  neutral  duty  to  extend,  and  neutral  subiccts 
of  the  exceptional  measures  to  which  a  foreign  war  exposes  tnem. 
They  may  also  be  used  to  give  effect  to  any  modification  of  neutral 
right  or  duty  which  the  neutral  state  may  consider  warranted  by 
special  or  altered  drcumstancea. 

No  purely  mercantile  transactions  are  considered  a  violation 
of  neutrality.  Six  years  before  the  American  Civil  War,  President 
g^  ^  Pierce,  in  his  message  to  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress, 
armmamt  first  session,  made  the  following  statement: — "The 
mmaumh  laws  of  the  United  States  do  not  forbid  their  dtixens 
'^^f^  to  sell  to  either  of  the  belligerent  powers  articles  of 
contraband  of  war,  or  to  take  mtwitions  of  war  or 
soldiers  on  board  their  private  ships  for  transportation;  and 
although  in  so  doing  the  individual  exposes  his  person  or  property 
to  some  of  the  hazards  of  war,  his  acts  do  not  involve  a  breach 
of  the  national  neutrality,  nor  of  themselves  implicate  the 
government."  This  statement  of  international  practice  has  been 
confirmed  by  art.  7  of  the  Hague  Convention  of  October  18, 
X907,  on  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Neutral  States  and  Persons 
on  Land  (see  below). 

During  the  Franco-German  War  there  was  correspondence 
between  the  Prussian  diplomatic  representatives  in  London  and 
at  Washington  and  the  British  and  United  States  foreign 
secretaries  concerning  shipments  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the 
French  armies,  in  which  the  Prussian  government  contended 
that  it  was  incompatible  with  strict  neutndity  that  French 
agents  should  be  permitted  to  buy  up  in  the  neutral  country, 
under  the  eyes  and  with  the  cognizance  of  the  neutral  govern- 
ment, "many  thousands  of  breech-loaders,  revolvers,  and 
pistols,  with  the  requisite  ammunition,  in  order  to  arm  there- 
with Uie  French  people,  and  make  the  formation  of  fresh 
army  corps  possible  after  the  regular  armies  of  France  had 
been  defeated  and  surrounded."  Nothing,  however,  was  done 
to  prevent  the  departure  of  these  supplies.  Both  the  British 
and  United  States  governments  daimed  entire  liberty  for 
the  traffic  in  question. 

<  The  Times,  28th  April  1898. 


In  the  case  of  loans  publicly  issued  or  raised  on  neutral  territory 
the  position  is  a  little  different,  inasmuch  as  the  neutral  state 
is  necessarily  cognizant  of  the  fact.  No  restriction,  ggg^gg^ 
however,  is  imposed  by  international  usage,  and  imama^a 
provided  the  same  rights  are  granted  to  both  belli- 
gerents, either  or  both  can  raise  money  ad  libUum  in 
neutral  countries.  Thus  neutral  states  did  not  prevent  the  issue 
on  their  territory  of  the  Rusdan  war  loan  of  1876-1877.  Nor  in 
the  war  of  1894  between  China  and  Japan  was  any  oi^x>sitiott 
made  by  Japan  to  the  raising  of  the  Chinese  loan  in  London. 
Art.  18  of  the  Hague  Convention  on  the  Rights  and  Duties  of 
Neutral  States  and  Persons  on  Land  (see  below)  confirms  the 
existing  practice. 

Neutrality  Reforms. — At  the  Hague  Peace  Conference  1899 
a  suggestion  was  agreed  to,  without  discussion,  that  a  further 
state  conference  should  be  held  for  the  purpose- 
of  dealing  specially  with  neutrality.  At  the  Con- 
ference of  X907  this  was  done,  with  the  result  that 
two  fairly  exhaustive  conventions  were  "^^Pt^- .«#  jMf . 
The  general  provisions  relating  to   neutrality  are 

as  follow: — 

Art.  I. — Neutral  territory  is  inviolable. 

Art.  2. — Belligerents  are  forbidden  to  send  troops  or  convcws 
either  of  munitions  of  war  or  of  provisions  through  the  territory  01  a 
neutral  state. 

Art.  3. — Belligerents  are  also  forbidden: — 

(a)  To  instal,  on  the  territory  of  a  neutral  state,  a  radio-telegraphic 
station  or  any  apparatus  intended  to  serve  as  a  means  of  communica- 
tion with  the  belligerent  forces  on  land  or  sea; 

Jb)  To  make  use  of  any  installation  of  like  nature,  erected  by  them 
ore  the  war,  on  the  territory  of  the  neutral  state,  for  an  ex- 
clusively military  purpose,  and  which  has  not  been  opened  to  the 
service  of  public  correspondence. 

Art.  4. — Bodies  of  combatants  shall  not  be  formed  or  recniiting 
othixi  opened  on  territory  of  a  neutral  power  for  the  benefit  of  tm 
belUgetents. 

Art.  5. — ^A  neutral  state  shall  not  allow  on  its  territory  any  of  tho 
acts  mentioned  in  arts.  2  to  ^.  It  is  only  bound  to  repress  acts 
contrary  to  neutrality  in  case  tncy  have  been  committed  on  its  own 
territory. 

Art.  6. — ^A  neutral  state  is  not  responable  where  individuab 
separately  pass  the  frontier  to  place  themselves  at  the  disposal  of 
either  benigercnt. 

Art.  7. — ^A  neutral  state  is  not  bound  to  prevent  eacportation  or 
transit  for  the  account  of  either  belltcerent,  of  arms,  munitions  of 
war,  and,  in  general,  of  anything  which  may  be  useful  for  an  army 
or  a  fleet. 

Art.  8. — A  neutral  state  is  not  bound  to  i»ohibit  or  restrict  the 
use,  for  bdligerents,  of  telegraphic  or  telephonic  cables,  or  of  wireless 
telegraphy  apparatus,  which  are  its  property  or  that  of  compamcs 
or  private  individuals. 

Art.  9. — ^Any  prohibitive  or  restrictive  measures  adopted  by  a 
neutral  state  reuttve  to  the  matten  mentioned  in  arts.  7  and  8  shall 
be  applied  uniformly  by  it  to  both  belligerents.  The  neutral  state 
shall  see  that  this  obligation  is  observed  by  companies  or  private 
individuab  owning  tek^raphic  or  telephonic  cables  or  wircfess  tele- 
graphic apparatus. 

Art.  10. — The  act  by  a  neutral  state  of  resisting  any  violation  of 
its  neutrality,  even  by  lorce  of  arms,  cannot  be  reg^udcd  as  an  act  of 
hostility. 

Art.  ii.^A  neutral  state  receiving,  on  its  territory,  troops 
belonging  to  the  belligerent  armies,  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  keep 
them  dtsunt  from  the  area  of  hostilities. 

It  may  keep  them  in  camps,  and  even  shut  them  up  in  fortified 
places,  or  in  places  suitable  for  this  purpose.  It  shall  dciJde  whether 
officera  may  be  left  at  liberty  or  parole  not-  to  leave  the  neutral 
territory  without  authorization. 

Art.  12. — ^When  there  is  no  ncdal  convention  a  neotnl  state 
shall  supply  Internal  prisoners  with  food,  clothing,  and  the  aid  which 
humanity  calls  for.  When  peace  u  established,  the  cost  of  kcc|Mng 
the  prisonere  shall  be  reimbursed. 

Art.  13. — A  neutral  state  reodviiffi  escaped  prisottcra  of  war  sfaafl 
leave  them  at  liberty.  If  it  allows  them  to  stay  on  its  territory,  it 
may  appoint  a  place  of  residence  for  them.  The  same  rule  i9>appfi- 
cable  to  priaonera  of  war  brought  by  troops  taking  refuge  on  neutral 
territory. 

Art.  14. — ^A  neutral  state  may  authorize  the  passage  on  its 
territory  of  wounded  or  sick  belonging  to  the  belligerent  amues,  00 
condition  that  the  trains  which  carry  them  shall  transport  none  of 
the  fighting  force  and  no  materiab  of  war.  In  such  a  case,  the 
neutral  state  is  bound  to  uke  the  necessary  steps  to  ensure  safety 
and  controL 

The  wounded  or  nek  brou^t  in  these  drcumstanoes  into  neutral 
territory  by  one  of  the  belligerents,  and  betongjng  to  the  enemy, 
ahall  be  detained  by  the  neutral  state  in  such  a  way  that  they  cannot 
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Main  take  part  in  the  hoitflitiet.  This  oeutn!  state  ihall  diacharae 
tfite  same  dutiea  if  it  be  entrusted  with  the  wounded  or  sick  of  the 
other  army. 

Akt.  15. — ^The  Geneva  Convention  applies  to  sack  and  wounded 
interned  on  neutral  territory  (iceGBNKVA  Comvbktion). 

Art.  16. — ^Thc  natives  of  a  state  not  taking  part  in  the  hostilities 
are  considered  as  neutrals. 

Art.  17. — A  neutral  person  cannot  take  advantage  of  Us  neu- 
trality:— 

(a)  If  he  commits  hostile  acts  against  a  belligerent; 

ib)  If  he  commits  acts  in  favour  oia  belligerent,  for  instance,  if  he 
voluntarily  takes  service  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  of  one  of  the 
parties. 

In  such  a  case  the  neutral  shall  not  be  treated  with  more  severity 
by  the  belligerent  against  whom  he  has  acted  in  contravention  of 
his  neutrality  than  a  native  of  the  other  belligerent  state  would  be 
for  the  same  act. 

Akt.  18. — ^The  following  shall  not  be  considered  as  acts  committed 
in  favour  of  one  of  the  belligerents,  in  the  sense  of  Art.  17  (b): — 

(a)  Supplies  or  loans  made  to  one  of  the  belligerents  provided  the 
purveyor  or  the  lender  inhatnts  neither  the  territory  of  the  other 
party  nor  territory  occu(>ied  by  it,  and  provided  the  supplies  do  not 
come  from  these  territones; 

{b)  Services  rendered  in  matters  of  police  or  civil  administration. 

Art.  to. — Railway  property  coming  from  the  territory  of  neutral 
states,  whether  it  belongs  to  these  states  or  to  companies  or  to 
private  neraons,  and  recognizable  as  such,  cannot  be  requisitioned  or 
utilized  Dy  a  belligerent,  except  in  such  cases  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  dictated  by  absolute  necessity.  Such  property  shall  be  returned 
to  its  country  of  origin  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  neutral  state  can  even,  in  case  of  necesuty,  keep  and  utilise  to 
that  extent  property  coiAing  from  the  territory  of  a  belligerent  state. 

An  indemnity  shall  be  paid,  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the 
property  utilized  and  the  duration  of  utilization. 

The  clauses  of  the  Convention  relating  exdu^vety  to  neutrality 

in  naval  war,  which  are  still  fuller,  are: — . 

Art.  I. — Belligerentsare bound  to  resfxct  the  sovereign 
rights  of  neutral  powers  and  to  abstain,  either  on  the  terri< 


nor^m  tory  or  in  neutrau  waters,  from  all  acts  which  might  con- 
stitute  in  the  part  of  the  powers  permitting  them  a  non- 
observant  of  their  neutrality. 
Art.  2. — AH  acts  of  hostility,  including  capture  and  the 
esffrrisr  of  the  right  of  visit  and  search,  by.  belligerent  ships  of  war 
io  the  territorial  waters  of  a  neutral  power,  constitute  a  breach 
of  neutralitv  and  are  strictly  forbidden. 

Art.  3. — -when  a  vessel  has  been  captured  in  theteiritorial  waters 
of  a  neutral  power,  thb  power  shaU,  if  the  prize  is  still  within  its 
jurisdiction,  use  all  means  in  its  power  to  effect  the  release  of 
the  prize  and  its  ofhcers  and  crew,  and  that  the  crew  placed  on 
board  by  the  captor  shall  be  interned.  If  the  prize  is  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  ol  the  neutral  power,  the  capturing  government  shall,  on 
the  request  of  the  former,  release  the  pnze  with  its  oflkers  and  crew. 

Art.  4. — No  prize  court  can  be  constituted  by  a  belligerent  on 
neutral  territory  or  on  a  vessel  in  neutral  waters. 

Art.  5. — Belligerents  are  forbidden  to  make  neutral  ports  and 
waters  the  base  of  naval  operations  against  their  adversaries, 
etnecially  by  installing  radio-telegraphic  stations  or  any  apparatus 
wtach  may  serve  as  means  of  communication  with  belligerent  forces 
00  sea  or  on  land. 

Art.  6. — The  supply,  under  any  ground  whatever,  «ther  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  a  neutral  power  to  a  belligerent  power,  of  ships  of 
war.  or  of  munitions  or  of  material  of  war  ojf  any  kind,  is  forbidden. 

Art.  7. — A  neutral  power  is  not  bound  to  prevent  the  exportation 
or  transit,  for  the  account  of  either  belligerent,  of  arms,  munitions  of 
war,  or,  in  general,  of  anything  which  may  be  useful  to  an  army  or  a 

fleet. 

Art.  8. — ^A  neutral  government  is  bound  to  use  the  means  at  its 
di^pftsg'  to  prevent,  within  its  jurisdiction,  the  equipping  or  arming 
of  any  vessel,  which  it  has  any  reasonable  suspicion  otbetng  destined 
to  act  as  a  cruiser  or  to  join  in  hostile  operations  against  a  power  with 
wfafch  it  is  at  peace. 

It  b  also  bodnd  to  exercise  the  same  surveillance  to  prevent  the 
departure  out  of  its  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  intending  to  act  as  a 
cruiser  or  take  part  in  hostile  operationsj  and  which,  within  the  said 
jurisdiction,  may  have  been  adapted  either  wholly  or  in  part  for 
wariike  purposes. 

Art.  9. — A  neutralpower  must  apply  equally  to  the  two  beUigerents 
the  restrictions,  conditions  and  interdictions  specified  by  it  relating 
to  admission  to  its  ports,  roadsteads,  or  territorial  waters,  with  respect 
to  ships  of  war  or  their  prizes. 

A  neutral  power  may,  however,  forbid  access  to  its  ports  and  road- 
steads, to  any  bellittrent  vessel  which  may  have  neglected  to  comply 
with  the  orders  ano  directions  issued  by  it  or  may  have  committed  a 
breach  of  neutrality. 

Art.  la — The  neutrality  of  a  power  is  not  compronused  by  the 
simple  passauie  thrcmgh  its  territorial  waters  of  belligerent  ships  of 
war  andof  their  prizes.  

Art.  11. — ^A  neutral  power  may  aUow  ships  of  war  of  belligerents 
to  make  use  of  its  licensed  iMlots. 


Art.  I2.^!n  default  of  other  special  provisicms  in  the  laws  of  a 
neutral  posrer,  ships  of  war  of  belligerents  are  forbidden  to  remain 
in  the  ports  or  roadsteads  or  in  tte  territorial  waters  of  the  said 
power  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  except  in  the  cases  provided 
for  by  the  present  Conventkm. 

Art.  13. — If  a  power  which  has  received  notice  of  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  learns  that  a  ship  of  war  of  a  bcll^erent  is  in  one 
of  its  ports  and  roadsteads  or  in  its  territorial  waters,  it  diall  notify 
the  said  ship  that  it  must  leave  within  twenty-four  hours  or  within 
the  time  prescribed  by  the  local  law. 

Art.  14. — ^A  belligerent  ship  of  war  may  not  prolong  its  stay  in  a 
neutral  port  beyond  the  legal  period,  except  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pairing  damage  or  bV  reason  of  the  state  of  the  sea.  It  must  leave  as 
soon  as  the  cause  01  the  delay  has  ceased. 

The  rule&relating  to  the  limitation  of  stay  in  ports,  roadsteads,  and 
neutral  waters  do  not  apply  to  ships  of  war  exclusively  employed  on 
religious,  scientific  or  philanthropic  missions. 

Art.  is, — Indcfaultof  other  special  provinons  in  the  laws  of  the 
neutral  power,  Hie  maximum  number  of  ships  of  war  of  a  belligerent 
which  may  be  at  the  same  time  in  one  of  its  ports  or  roadsteads  diall 
be  three. 

Art.  16. — ^When  ships  of  war  of  two  belligerents  are  at  the  same 
time  in  a  neutral  port  or  roadstead,  twenty-lour  hours  at  least  must 
elapse  between  the  departure  of  the  ship  of  either  belligerent  before 
that  of  the  other. 

The  order  of  departure  shall  be  regulated  by  the  order  of  arrival, 
unless  the  vcssd  arriving  first  is  entitled  to  a  prolongation  of  the 
legal  period  of  its  stay. 

.  A  belligerent  ship  of  war  may  not  leave  a  neutral  port  or  road- 
stead until  at  least  twenty-four  hours  after  the  departure  of  a 
merchant  vessel  carrying  the  flag  of  its  adversary. 

Art.  17. — In  neutral  ports  and  roadsteads,  belligerent  ships  of 
war  may  only  repair  damage  to  the  extent  indispensable  for  their 
seaworthiness,  and  may  not,  in  any  way,  increase  their  military 
strength.  The  neutral  authority  will  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
repairs  to  be  executed,  which  shall  be  carried  out  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Art.  18. — Belligerent  ships  of  war  may  not  make  use  of  neutral 
ports,  roadsteads  and  territorial  waters  for  the  purpose  of  renewing 
or  increasing  their  military  equipment  or  armarient  or  for  com- 
pleting their  crews. 

Art.  10. — Belligerent  ships  may  not  revictual  in  neutral  ports  or 
roadsteads,  except  to  complete  tneir  normal  supplies  as  in  time^of 
peace.  These  ships  may  also  only  take  on  board  the  fuel  necessary 
for  the  purpose  01  reaching  the  nearest  port  of  their  own  country. 
They  may  also  talce  in  fuel  sufficient  to  fiU  up  their  bunkers  properly 
so  called  if  they  are  in  a  neutral  country  whkrh  has  adopted  this 
method  of  fixing  the  amount  of  fuel  to  be  supplied. 

If,  according  to  the  law  of  the  neutral  power,  ships  may  only 
receive  coal  twenty-four  hours  after  their  arrival,  the  legal  period  « 
their  stay  is  prolonged  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Art.  20. — Belligerent shipsof  war  which  have  taken  in  fuel  in  the 
port  of  a  neutral  power  cannot  renew  their  supply  in  a  port  of  the 
same  power  within  three  months. 

Art.  21. — A  prize  may  not  be  brought  into  a  neutral  port  except 
by  reason  of  its  unseaworthiness,  or  of  the  stress  of  weather  or  of 
insufficiency  of  fuel  or  provisions.  It  must  leave  again  as  soon  as  the 
cause  of  its  entry  has  ceased.  If  it  does  not  do  so,  the  neutral  power 
shall  give  it  notice  to  leave  immediately,  and  in  the  event  of  its  not 
complying  therewith,  the  neutral  power  shall  use  the  means  at  its 
disposal  to  release  it  with  its  officera  and  crew  and  intern,  the  crew 
placed  on  board  by  the  captor. 

Art.  23. — ^The  neutral  power  shall  also  release  any  prize  which  has 
been  brought  in  not  in  accordance  irith  the  conditions  laid  down  in 
Art.  21. 

Art.  33.^A  neutral  power  may  allow  access  to  its  ports  and  road- 
steads to  prizes,  whether  escorted  or  not,  when  they  have  been 
brought  there  to  be  left  in  sec^uestration  pending  the  decision  of  a 
prize  court.   It  may  have  the  pnze  conducted  to  any  other  of  itsports. 

If'  the  mize  is  escorted  by  a  ship  of  war,  the  officers  and  men 
placed  on  board  by  the  captor  are  allowed  to  go  on  board  the  escorting 
ship. 

If  the  prize  is  navigating  alone,  the  perumnd  placed  on  board  is  set 
at  liberty. 

Art.  24. — If,  in  sfHte  of  notice  from  the  neutral  authority,  a 
belligerent  ship  of  war  does  not  leave  a  port  in  which  it  has  no  right 
to  rem^n,  the  neutral  power  has  the  right  to  take  such  steps  as  it 
may  think  proper  to  render  the  ship  incapable  of  going  to  sea  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  the  commander  of  the  diip  must 
facilitate  the  taking  of  such  steps.  When  a  belligerent  ship  is  detained 
by  a  neutral  power,  the  officers  and  crew  are  also  detained. 

The  officere  and  crew  thus  detained  may  be  left  on  board  the  ship 
or  lodged  on  board  another  vessel  or  on  shore,  and  they  may  be 
subjected  to  such  restrictive  measures  as  may  be  considered  necessaiv 
to  be  imposed  on  them.  In  any  event,  sufficient  men  must  be  left 
on  board  the  ship  to  keep  it  In  onier. 

The  officers  may  be  released  on  giving  their  parole  not  to  leave  the 
neutral  territory  without  permission. 

Art.  35. — ^A  neutral  power  is  bound  to  exercise  the  surveillance 
of  which  the  means  in  its  power  admit,  to  prevent  within  its 
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ports  or  roadsteads  and  in  its  waters  any  violation  of  the  preceding 
provisions. 

Art.  26. — The  exercise  by  a  neutral  power  of  the  rights  defined  by 
the  present  Convention  can  never  be  considered  as  an  unfriendly  act 
by  either  bellu»rent  who  has  accepted  the  articles  rdating  thereto. 

Art.  27. — ^The  contracting  powers  will  communicate  to  each  other, 
as  soon  as  feasible,  all  the  laws,  ordinances  and  other  provisions 
which  within  their  jurisdiction  govern  belligerent  ships  of  war  in 
their  ports  and  waters,  by  means  of  a  notification  addressed  to  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands  and  immediately  transmitted  by 
the  latter  to  the  other  contracting  powers. 

Art.  38. — ^The  provisions  of  the  present  Convention  are  only 
applicable  as  between  contracting  powers,  and  only  if  the  belligerents 
are  all  parties  thereto. 

Other  reforms  may' be  expected  from  the  Conference  of  19x5. 
Germany  in  the  course  of  t)ie  South  African  War  and  Great 
Britain  in  that  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  showed  great  irrita- 
tion at  the  stoppage  of  certain  of  their  merchant  vesseb,  and 
Great  Britain  in  the  one  case  had  to  consent  to  and  in  the  other 
to  demand  a  modification  of  belligerent  right  under  International 
Law — a  modification  which,  be  it  said,  is  a  perfectly  justifiable 
one,  via.  that  the  right  of  search  fbr  contraband  of  war  be 
restricted  to  a  specified  area.  It  is  probable  that,  in  future 
wars,  powerful  neutral  states  will  show,  in  similar  cases,  quite  as 
much  irritation  as  did  Germany  and  Great  Britain.     (T.  Ba.) 

NEUVILLB,  AlPHONSB  MARIS  DE  (X836-X885),  French 
painter,  was  bora,  the  son  of  wealthy  parents,  at  Saint-Omer, 
France,  on  the  jxst  of  May  X836.  From  school  he  went  to. 
college,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  backelitr  is  UUres.  In  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  his  family  he  entered  the  naval  school  at 
Lorient,  and  it  was  here,  in  1856,  that  his  artistic  instincts  first 
declared  themselves.  After  being  discouraged  by  several 
painters  of  repute,  he  was  admitted  to  work  in  Picot's  studio. 
He  did  not  remain  there  long,  and  be  was  painting  by  himself 
when  he  produced  his  first  picture,  "  The  Fifth  Battalion  of 
Chasseurs  at  the  Gervais  Battery  (Malakoff)."  In  x86o  de 
Neuville  painted  an  "  Episode  of  the  taking  of  Naples  by  Gari> 
baldi "  for  the  Artists'  Club  in  the  Rue  de  Provence,  and  sent  to 
the  Salon  in  x86x  **  The  Light  Horse  Guards  in  the  Trenches 
of  the  Mamelon  Vert."  He  also  illustrated  l^e  Tour  du  monde 
and  Guizot's  History  of  Franu.  At  the  same  time  he  painted 
a  ntmiber  of  remarkable  pictures:  "  The  Attack  in  the  Streets 
of  Magenta  by  Zouaves  and  the  Light  Horse"  (X864),  "A 
Zouave  Sentinel "  (2865),  '*  The  Battle  of  San  Lorenzo  "  (1867), 
and  "  Dismounted  Cavalry  crossing  the  Tchemaia "  (1869). 
In  these  be  showed  peculiar  insight  into  military  life,  but  his  full 
power  was  not  reached  till  after  the  war  of  1870;  He  then  aimed 
at  depicting  in  his  works  the  episodes  of  that  war,  and  began  by 
representing  the  "  Bivouac  before  Le  Bourget "  (1872).  His 
fame  q)read  rapidly,  and  was  increased  by  "  The  Last  Cartridges  " 
(1873),  in  which  it  is  easy  to  discern  the  vast  difference  between 
the  conventional  treatment  of  military  subjects,  as  practised  by 
Horace  Vemet,  and  that  of  a  man  who  had  lived  through  the 
life  be  painted.  In  1874  the  "  Fight  on  a  Railroad  "  was  not 
less  successful,  and  was  followed  by  the  "  Attack  on  a  House  at 
ViUeisezel"  (1875)  and  the  "Railway  Bridge  at  Styring" 
(1877).  In  1878  the  painter  exhibited  (not  at  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion)  "  Le  Bourget,"  the  "  Surprise  at  Daybreak,"  "  The  Inter- 
cepted Despatch-bearer/'  and  %  considerable  number  of  drawings. 
He  also  eidiibited  in  London  some  episodes  of  the  Zulu  War. 
In  x88x  he  was  made  an  o£5cer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  for 
"  The  Cemetery  of  Saint-Privat "  and  "  The  Despatch-bearer." 
During  these  years  de  Neuville  was  at  work  with  Detaille  on  an 
important  though  less  artistic  work,  "  The  Panorama  of  Ren- 
ville." De  Neuville  died  in  Paris  on  the  x8th  of  May  1885. 
At  the  sale  of  his  works  the  state  purchased  for  the  Luxembourg 
the  "  Bourget "  and  the  "  Attack  on  a  Barricaded  House,"  with 
a  water-colour  "  The  Pariey,"  and  a  drawing  of  a  **  Turco  in 
Fighting  Trim." 

See  Montxosier,£esP«ui<fwmtUfai>«f  (Paris,  i88i),"I>e  Neuville.'* 
in  Goseds  des  hcaux  arts  (Paris,  1885). 

NEUWEILER,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Imperia]  province 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  situated  under  the  Vosges  Mountains,  6  m. 
N.  from  Zabera  by  the  railway  to  Rastatt.    Pop.  (X905)  1906. 


It  is  an  interesting  medieval  town,  still  surrounded  by  waDs. 
The  Romanesque  Evangelical  church  dates  from  tit  xsth 
century;  there  are  also  a  Romanesque  Roman  Catholic  church, 
which  was  restored  in  1852,  a  synagogue,  and  an  old  town-hall. 
The  town  has  a  considerable  trade  in  hops  and  wine.  Above 
it  rise  the  ruins  of  the  fortress  of  Herrenstein,  and  of  the  castk 
of'Hiineburg. 
S^r\achxx,CtsckkkUderAblei%ndStadlNeKiaeUer{Zabem,  i8?6). 

NEUWIED,  a  town  of  (}crmany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine 
province,  the  capital  of  the  mediatized  countship  of  Wied,  it 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  8  m.  below  Coblenz,  on 
the  railway  from  Frankfort  on-Main  to  Cok>gne.  Pop.  (1905) 
18,177.  The  prindpal  edifice  is  the  ch&teau  of  the  princes  of 
Wied.  This  is  situated  in  a  fine  park,  and  contains  a  collection 
of  Roman  antiquities.  The  town  has  an  Evangelical  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  church.  lu  chief  products  are  starch,  sugar, 
tobacco,  cigars,  chicory,  buttons  and  enamelled  ^oods.  There 
are  large  rolling-mills,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  several  large  iron- 
foundries.    The  schools  of  Neuwied-enjoy  a  high  repuUtion. 

Neuwied  was  founded  by  Count  Frederick  of  Wied  in  1662, 
on  the  site  of  the  village  of  Langendorf,  which  was  destroyed 
during  the  Thirty  Years''  War,  and  it  rapidly  increased  owing 
to  the  toleration  accorded  to  all  religious  sects.  Among  those 
who  sought  refuge  here  was  a  colony  of  Moravian  Brethren; 
they  still  occupy  a  separate  quarter  of  the  town,  where  they  carry 
on  manufactures  of  porcelain  stoves  and  deerskin  gloves.  Near 
Neuwied  one  of  the  largest  Roman  ca^a  on  the  Rhine  has  been 
excavated.  In  April  X797  the  French,  under  General  Hoche, 
defeated  the  Austrians  near  Neuwied,  this  being  their  first  decisive 
success  in  the  revolutionary  wars.  Legenhaus,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, is  one  of  the  residences  of  the  princes  of  Weid. 

See  Wirtgen  and  Blenke,  Neuwied  und  seine  Umg^ug  (Neuwied, 
1901). 

NEVA,  a  river  of  Russia,  which  carries  off  into  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  the  waters  of  Lakes  Ladoga,  Onega,  Umen  and  many 
smaller  basins.  It  issues  from  the  south-west  corner  of  Lake 
Ladoga  in  two  channels,  which  are  obstructed  by  sandstone  reefs, 
so  that  the  better  of  the  two  has  a  depth  of  only  7  to  x6  ft.  A 
little  farther  down  it  becomes  completely  navigable,  and  attains 
a  breadth  of  4200  ft.;  but  between  the  village  of  Ostrovki  and 
that  of  Ust  Tosna  it  passes  over  a  limestone  bed,  which  produces 
a  series  of  rapids,  and  reduces  the  width  of  the  river  from  J050 
to  840  and  that  of  the  navigable  passage  from  350  to  175  ft. 
Nine  or  ten  miles  before  reaching  iu  outfall  the  river  enters  St 
Petersburg,  and  5  or  6  m.  lower  down  breaks  up  into  the  Great 
Neva  (850  to  1700  ft.  wide),  the  Little  Neva  (945  to  1365),  and 
the  Great  Nevka  (280  to  1205),  this  last,  2  m.  farther  on,  sending 
off  the  Little  Nevka  (370  to  1x30  ft).  Its  total  length  is  only 
40  m.  In  front  of  the  delta  are  sandbanks  and  xocks  which  pie- 
vent  the  passage  of  vessels  except  by  a  canal,  x8  m.  long,  1 24 
to  226  ft.  wide,  and  admitting  vessels  with  a  draught  of  x8|  ft., 
from  Kronstadt  to  St  Petersburg.  Most  of  its  alluvial  burden 
being  deposited  in  the  bkes,  the  Neva  takes  a  long  time  to  alter 
its  channels  or  extend  its  delta.  The  ordinary  rise  and  fall  of 
the  river  is  comparatively  slight,  but  when  the  west  wind  blows 
steadily  for  a  long  time,  or  when  Lake  Ladoga  sends  down  its 
vast  accumulations  of  block-ice,  inundations  of  a  dangenNis 
kind  occur,  as  in  X777,  X824,  X879  and  X903. 

According  to  observations  extending  from  1706  to  X899,  the  mean 
day  of  the  freezing  of  the  Neva  is  November  25th,  the  earlirst 
October  28th,  the  latest  January  9th,  and  the  next  latest  December 
26th.  The  mean  day  oiopeningis  April  21st,  the  eariicst  March 
i8th,  and  the  latest  May  12th.  The  moan  number  of  days  open  is 
218,  the  least  172,  the  greatest  279, 

NEVADA  (a  Spanish  word  meaning  '*  snow-dad  "  or  "  snowy 
land,"  originally  applied. to  a  snow-capped  mountain  range  on 
the  Pacific  slope),  one  of  the  far  western  states  of  the  American 
Union,  lying  between  35*  and  42*  N.  and  1x4*  x'  34'  and  120* 
x'  34'  W.  (sf  and  43**  W.  of  Washington).  It  b  bounded  N. 
by  Oregon  and  Idaho,  £.  by  Utah  and  Arixona,  the  Cotonbdo 
sQver  separating  it  in  part  from  the  latter  state,  and  S.  and  W. 
by  California.  Nevada  raiiks  sixth  in  size  among  the  states  el 
the  Union.    Of  its  total  area  of  1x0,690  sq,  m.,  869  sq.  m.  are 
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water  surface.  Its  extieme  length,  N.  and  S.,  is  484  m.,  and  Its 
extreme  wfdtb,  E.  and  W.,  b  33 z  m.    (For  map,  see  CAuroRNZA.) 

Pkysicgrapky.—Wilh  the  exception  of  its  N.E.  and  S.E. 
comers,  the  state  lies  wholly  within  the  Great  Basin,  the  floor 
of  which  is  really  a  vast  table-land  between  4000  and  5000  ft. 
above  the  sea.  This  plateau,  however,  is  not  a  plain,  but  con- 
tains many  buttes  and  mesas  and  isolated  mountain  ranges 
rbing  from  1000  to  8000  ft.  above  its  surface.  In  the  N.E.  an 
unnamed  range  of  highlands,  with  an  E.  and  W.  trend,  forms 
the  water-parting  between  the  streams  tributary  to  the  Hum- 
boldt river  in  Nevada  and  those  that  flow  into  the  Snake  river 
through  Idaho  and  Oregon  and  thence  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
This  range  is  very  broken  and  ill-defined,  with  peaks  often  reaching 
altitudes  of  from  9000  to  12,000  ft.,  and  with  numerous  spxas 
diverging  N.  and  S.  from  the  main  divide.  Between  this  ridge 
and  the  valley  of  the  Colorado  river  lies  all  that  portion  of  the 
Great  Basin  included  within  the  state.  The  surface  of  this 
table-land  is  very  nigged,  and  frequently  broken  by  mountain 
ranges  running  N.  and  S.  and  from  5  to  ao  m.  wide  at  their 
bases.  Intersecting  the  mountains  are  numerous  ravines  and 
passes.  Between  the  ranges  lie  valleys  of  about  the  same  width 
as  the  bases  of  the  mountains.  Theses  valleys  are  generally  level- 
floored,  but  at  their  borders  gradually  slope  upward,  and  are 
filled,  often  to  a  depth  of  several  thousand  feet,  with  the  detritus 
of  gravel,  sand  and  silt  from  the  neighbouring  hills.  This  is  a 
regioii  of  innumerable  faulted  crust  blocks,  the  elevated  ones 
creating  the  N.  and  S.  mountain  ranges,  and  the  depressed  ones 
the  valleys  that  lie  between.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
mountain  slopes  are  generally  more  abrupt  on  one  side  than  on 
the  other.  Several  valleys  often  unite  into  a  large  elevated 
plain,  broken  only  by  scat  tered  buttes  and  spurs.  The  combined 
areas  of  the  valleys  and  the  area  occupied  by  the  mountains  are 
about  equaL 

The  mean  elevation  of  the  state  is  5500  ft.  There  are  5400 
sq.  m.  between  aooo  and  3000  ft.  above  the  sea;  11,100  sq.  m. 
between  3000  and  4000  ft.;  23,700  sq.  m.  between  4000  and- 
sooo.  ft.;  29,800  sq.  m.  between  5000  and  6000  ft.;  30,100  sq.  m. 
between  6000  and  7000  ft.;  7800  sq.  m.  between  7000  and 
8000  ft.;  and  3800  sq.  m.  between  8000  and  9000  ft.  The  highest 
point  within  the  state  is  Wheeler  Peak,  near  the  centre  of  the 
eastern  boundary,  with  an  elevation  of  13,058  ft.;  the  lowest 
points  are  along  the  Colorado  river,  where  the  altitudes  range 
from  700  to  800  ft.  With  the  exception  of  this  dip  in  the  S.E. 
comer,  the  entire  state  lies  above  the  aooo  ft.  line. 

'The  Siena  Nevada  rangej  which  forms  the  western  rim  of  tne 
Basin,  sends  into  the  state  a  single  lofty  spur,  the  Washoc'Mountatns. 
At  the  foot  of  this  range  there  is,  relatively  tpealanf,  a  depression, 
with  an  altitude  of  about  3850  ft.  above  the  sea,  which  receives  the 
drains^  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Siena  and  what  little  drainage 
there  is  in  the  northern  half  of  Nevada.  From  this  depression  east- 
ward the  general  level  of  the  plateau  gradually  rises  to  an  elevation 
of  6000  ft.  near  the  eastern  borders  of  the  state.  The  mountains  also 
increase  in  height  and  importance  as  far  as  the  East  Humboldt 
range,  a  kfty  mass  about  60  m.  W.  of  the  Utah  boundary.  This 
fange  is  the  water-parting  for  neariy  all  the  westward-flowing 
streams  of  the  state,  and  is  by  far  the  steepest  and  most  rugged 
within  Nevada,  a  number  of  its  peaks  attaining  a  height  of  1 1 ,000 
or  12.000  ft.  On  its  esstem  slope  the  waters  soon  disappear  within 
the  bed  of  narrow  canyons,  but  break  out  again  at  the  foot  in  ice- 
cold  springs  that  form  the  source  of  the  Ruby  and  Franklin  lakes; 
on  its  western  side  the  descent  is  more  gentle,  and  the  waters  form 
the  South  Fork  of  the  Humboldt  rivei^  Somewhat  S.  of  the  centre 
tk  the  state  lie  the  Toyabe  Mountains,  with  several  peaks  from 
10,000  to  12JOOO  ft.  in  height.  The  waters  on  the  eastern  slopes 
flow  into  the  Smoky  Vall^;  those  on  the  other  side  assist  the 
neighbouring  Shoshone  Mountains  in  feeding  the  Reese  river, 
which  flows  N.  toward  the  Humboldt,  but  seldom  has  sufficient 
volume  to  enable  it  to  reach  that  stream.  About  100  m.  E.  of  the 
California  boundary  lies  a  third  important  range,  the  Humboldt 
Mountains,  sdmee  highest  point  (Star  Peak)  is  9925  ft.  above  the 
sea.  Owing  to  their  great  height  these  three  ranges  receive  heavier 
rainfall  than  the  surrounding  country  and  are  feeoers  to  the  northern 
vaOeys,  which  constitute  the  chief  agricultural  region  of  the  state. 
Many  of  the  block  mountains  of  the  Great  Basin  are  of  complicated 
internal  structure,  showing  rocks  of  all  ages — slate,  limestone, 
qoartzites,  granite,  nralti-coloured  volcanic  rocks,  and  large  areas 
of  lava  overflow. 

From  the  valley  of  the  Humboldt  river  southward  the  piateau 
gradually  rises  until  the  divide  between  this  stream  and  the  Colorado 


river,, in  the  vicinity  of  the  White  Pine  Mountains,  is  reached. 
From  this  point  there  is  a  fall,  whkh  is  grsdual  as  far  S.  as  the  38th 
parallel,  and  then  more  abrupt.  Thus  at  Pioche  the  altitude  is 
6100  ft.,  at  Hiko  3881  ft.,  at  St  Thomas  1600  ft.,  and  at  the  Eldorado 
Canyon  828  ft.  The  region  of  the  Colorado  river  b  largely  doert, 
with  occasional  buttes  and  sputk 

Rivers  and  Lakes.— Then  are  three  drainage  systems  within  the 
sute.  North  of  the  Humboldt  Valley  an  area  of  about  5000  sq.  m. 
is  drained  by  the  Owyhee,  the  Little  Owyhee,  the  Salmon  and 
Bnineau  rivers,  whose  waters  eventually  reach  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Bdow  this  region  flow  the  streams  of  the  Great  Basin,  none  of 
which  reach  the  sea,  but  either  terminate  in  lakes  having  no  outlet 
or  else  vanish  in  sfoughs  or  "  sinks."  Small  streams  often  sink 
from  sight  m  their  beds  of  gravel,  and  after  flowing  some  distance 
underi;round,  reappear  farther  01..  Of  the  basin  streams  the  Hum- 
bokit  IS  the  most  imporUnt.  Rising  in  the  N.E.,  it  flows  in  a 
tortuous  channel  in  a  general  S.W.  direction  for  300  m.  and  drains 
7000  or  8000  sq.  m.  This  stream  empties  into  the  Humboldt  lake, 
the  overflow  from  whkh  goes  into  the  so-called  Carson  Sink.  At 
no  part  of  its  course  is  it  a  large  river,  and  near  its  mouth  its  waters 
are  sub-alkaline.  The  Truckee  river  flows  with  more  vigour,  having 
its  source  in  Lake  Tahoe,  in  California,  at  an  altitude  of  6225  ft., 
and  entering  the  Carson  river  through  an  irrigation  canal  com- 
pleted in  1905;  before  this  date  it  flowed  into  Pyramid  Lake  and 
Lake  Winnemucca  in  the  depression  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
A  short  distance  to  the  S.  two  other  streams,  the  Carson  and  the 
Walker  rivers,  receive  their  waters  from  the  eastern  sk>pe  of  this 
ranse  and  empty  into  lakes  beaqng  their  names.  Of  this  group 
of  lakes  in  the  western  depression.  Pyramid  Lake  is  the  laraest,. 
being  33-  ro.  k>ng  and  14  nv  wide.  Fed  by  the  same  stream  is  its 
western  neighbour.  Lake  Winnemucca,  a  much  smaller  body.  The 
waters  of  these  two  lakes  are  only  moderately  saline  and  may  be 
used  for  live-stock  but  not  for  human  beings.  Next  in  importance 
b  Walker  lake,  3in.  k>ng  and  6  or  7  m.  wkle,  whose  waters  are 
strongly  saline.  On  the  western  boundary,  and  partly  included 
within  the  limits  of  Nevada,  b  Lake  Tahoe,  20  m.  long  and  10  m. 
wide,  which  b  1645  ft.  deep  at  its  centre  ami  whose  waters  have 
never  been  known  to  freese,  notwithstanding  the  lake's  ebvation. 
The  topography  and  the  climate  of  Nevada  have  led  to  the  formation 
of  two  kinds  of  lakes,  the  ephemeral  and  the  perenniaL  The  perennial 
lakes,  such  as  those  just  described,  hold  their  waters  for  years  and 
perhaps  centuries;  but  the  ephemeral  lakes  usually  evaporate  in 
the  coune  of  the  summer.  The  latter  class  b  formed  by  waters 
that  fall  on  the  barren  mountain-sides  and  rush  down  in  torrents, 
forming  in  the  valleys  shaUow  bodies  of  water  yeltow  with  the  mud 
held  in  suspension.  The  largest  of  these  occurs  in  the  Black  Rock 
Desert,  in  the  N.W.,  and  at  times  b  from  450  to  500  m.  in  length 
and  only  a  few  inches  deep.  Such  bodies  often  become  nothing  but 
vast  sheets  of  rt9uid  mud.  and  are  called  "  mud  lakes,"  a  term  most 
frequently  applied  to  the  sbughs  fed  by  Quinn's  river.  When  the 
waters  evaporate  in  the  summer  they  leave  a  clay  bed  of  remarkable 
hardness,  whkh  b  sometimes  encrusted  with  saline  matter  of  a 
snowy  whiteness  and  daszles  the  eyes  of  the  traveller.  When  such 
b  the  case  the  beds  are  called  "  alkali  flats."  During  the  glacbl 
period  many  of  the  Nevada  lakes  atuined  a  great  size,  several  of 
them  uniting  to  form  the  ancient  "  Laln»  Lahontan,"  in  north- 
western Nevada.  As  these  lakes  shrank  after  the  return  of  an  arid 
climate,  they  left  elevated  beaches  and  deposito  of  various  minerab. 
whkh  mark  their  former  extent.  Both  not  and  cold  springs  are 
numerous,  with  temperatures  ranging  from  50"  to  204"  F. 

In  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  state  b  the  third  drainage  system. 
Here  the  Virgin  river  enters  the  state  after  crossing  the  ISTW.  corner 
of  Arizona  and  flows  S.W.  for  60  m.  until  it  joins  the  Colorado 
river.  The  btter  stream  flows  for  150  m.  along  the  S.E.  boundary 
towards  the  Gulf  of  California. 

Fauna  and  Flora,— Oi  native  animals  the  varieties  are  few  and 
the  numbers  of  individuals  small.  In  the  arid  valleys  coyotes 
(prairie  wolves),  rabbits  and  badgers  are  found.  Large  animals, 
such  as  the  bUck  and  the  frizzly  bear,  and  deer  are  found  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  Mountains,  and  antelope,  deer  and  elk  visit  the 
northernmost  valleys  in  the  winter.  At  rare  intervab  antelope  appear 
in  the  southern  deserts.  Here  also  are  found  the  sage  thraiuier. 
Le  Conte's  thrasher,  the  Texas  nighthawk.  Baird's  woodpecker,  and 
the  mourning  dove.  Certain  species  of  grouse  are  common  high  in 
the  timbered  mountains.  Several  varieties  of  water-fowl,  especially 
curlews,  pelicans,  gulls,  ducks,  terns,  geese' and  snipe,  are  found 
in  the  vicinit)r  of  the  lakes.  The  Truckee  river  and  the  western 
lakes  abound  in  trout  and  black  bass.  Of  the  reptiles  the  leopard 
lizard  and  gridiron-tailed  lizard,  the  "  chuck-walla  "  {Sauromalus 
ater);  the  rattle-snake,  and  the  homed  toad  are  the  most  numerous. 
The  *'  black  mouse  "  or  Carson  field  mouse  (Microtus  montanus) 
is  found  throughout  Nevada,  as  well  as  in  Utah,  north-eastern 
Califomb,  and  eastern  Oregon;  it  multiplies  rapidly  under  favour- 
able conditions,  and  at  times  causes  serious  injury  to  crops. 

The  flora  of  Nevada,  although  scanty,  varies  greatly  according 
to  its  kKation.  With  the  exception  of  the  alkali  flats,  no  portion 
of  the  desert  b  devoid  of  v^tation,  even  in  the  driest  seasons. 
In  the  Washoe  Mountains,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Skrra  Nevada  range, 
there  b  a  heavy  growth  of  conifers,  extending  down  to  the  very 
valleys;    but  in  many  places  these  mountains  have  been  almost 
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defoRAed  to  pmride  tiEnben  for  Uu  nloA.  '  In  wry  linu1«l  apma 
oa  odwr  mouAUiu  thert  msr  KAEIfrrd  lrF» — the  piJton  (ni 
pine)  And  the  juniper  At  an  aliitiule  bptwrcn  5000  mad  7000  |i 

ever  15  ft.;  and  the  Hunted  mounuin  mahogany  on  the  piirKipi 
raninil  ui  ^ilude  cdfAoo  lu   Seveiat  vanetiet  ol  j»i^r  v 

the  Humboldt  Mounlaki  o'ltcB  atuin  ■  helfht  ol  60  [I.  But  iict^ 
for  tbeie  [nfrvqueot  wooded  itrips.  ttie  ouunuini  are  eii'en  11101 
bare  than  the  vnlkyi,  bccaute  their  Khrub«  are  dwarfed  from  ei 


the  Eieyuh  or  dull  olive  cokmr  charactenatic  of  the  C^rcat  Baim- 
Td  the  touihwavdi  ai  the  vallcyt  become  iocreaaiai^y  nndy  and 
aaline.  even  the  n^'bni&h  diaapfvart.  and  little  vegetatfoa  benMet 


alw  July  1^  ird  thiffly  m  1909,  cootiinirn  798J76  n.  m, 

CKiMil,— Ai  the  lolly  range  of  mounlaini  on  Ihe  W.  deprivei 
wiodt  from  the  Pacific  of  noriy  ill  their  moifltuTt  before  they  r 


Except  ai  gm 
of  droudit  ai 


■-  frc^ieti.  which  in 


-h*  mean  annual  lecnperature 

)•  F..  bul  variea  riirm  «•  In  tbeS.W.  to  *S*  in  the 

N.  The  daily  and  anoual  variatioD  i>  very  graa.  and  Ib  inienefied 
toward  the  £..  where  the  allitudea  an  greater.  At  EUco.  Elko 
county,  in  the  N.E..  the  mean  lempeniure  for  the  year  U46'  F.; 
(or  the  winief  (Decembtf,  Januan  and  February)  11  ia  »6',  with 
otreniea  reported  of  73*  arid  -ii':  ihe  mean  tempnaiure  (or  the 
•ummer  dj-M"!/  ■''|A''^«' "  *''■  "!''  'i^^  "^  "*'  '"^ 

7J',  with  enreroo  of  loj*  and  ja*.  At  the  head  of  the  Humboldl 
river  Iroiu  are  of  almoet  nightly  occurrence,  and  in  the  Camn 
Valky  damaging  froHa  often  occur  in  June.  In  (he  atrenv  S.  the 
l«tk.-m..l  hf.-.  rrm  .1™«.  ri.^r  c.  and  W.;  bul  farther  northward 
1-  The  annual  range  of  tempera- 
'-A  being 


they  take  a  N.W.  ai 


'  hunddlty  pr 


raiie  cloudi  of  diiit'    £arly-»wn  grain 

land  and  gnvvl.    In  the  ummer  and  aut 

^grickUKr*. — Becanae  M  l^■~  — ' — 

Nevada  !a  dependent  on  irrig 


inter  and  sprinc  and 
ten  injured  by  nying 
hewiBdaareligh 


ifliSLl! 


1'4'7^  in  the  decade.     In  1901 


the  total  irrigated  j .,  —  ^, _,-_-,  _ — ^  ,.  -^ 

three  yean.    In  190a  Congreia  provided  for  the  beginning 
tenrive  Irrigation  worki  in  the  arid  WeM,  and  Nevada  (wht 

firal  Rate  to  pToBl  from  Ihim  undertaking.  The  turvey  for  the 
Trvckee-Carwm  ayatem  wu  begun  in  1903.  with  the  object  of 
utiliiing  Ihe  witen  flowing  to  waBe  in  wntim  Nevada  tor  the 
irrigatioo  and  reclamation  of  the  adjacent  arid  reglonf  in  Chuirhill. 
Lyon  and  Storey  CDUniiea.  A  canal  31  m.  long,  dLvertiog  the  waien 
of  the  Tnickee  river  into  the  Caraon  river,  waa  completed  in  1905 


require  nine  yea™  for  their  completion,  al  a  toul  coB  ol  19,000^ 
although  the  fiiS  loiwioo  actca  could  be  reclaimed  at  a  con 
tJ.Too/no.  The  worka  were  to  be  ofwratcd  by  the  lovrmment 
ten  yearn,  and  the  coat  aaaeated  againit  the  holden  of  (he  la 
At  tbc  coDclu^oa  of  thli  period  (he  ryatem  waa  to  paaa  into  the  COB 
of  the  landholderaj  with  no  further  charge  by  the  government. 
The  aoil  when  recUlmed  it  wdl  adapted  for  forage  crop^  cerr 
v^ubleaaoddeciduouafniita.    Nevada  ia  a  great  rancbing 

of  itt  farm  acreage  wa»  devoted  (o  hay  and  forage  cropa.  btin 
more  than  doubled  in  the  decade.  Fifty-one  per  cent.  0)  the  Iir. 
proved  land)  in  1)99  wen  devoted  (0  (he  culdvation  of  Iheae  crept. 
with  (be  growing  ct  graiaea  aa  (he  chief  agricultural  product, 
fanning  in  Nevada  ia  neceaiarily  eneniive  rather  than  inientive. 
In  IBM  the  average  liie  of  the  btmi  wai  1 174  icrei.'  The  value 
of  (he  diSetent  klnda of  agricultural  pmducti  for  1 899  wu  aa  folktwv: 
"—  itoc|E,'t4,lTU73;  hav  and  giain,  ti.SJS.9l*;  dairy  produce, 

vegetabka,  liii.tooi  fruiti.  110,900.     It  thua  appean 

...   ---.]£  ^uKry  ia  ona  oT  the  nuKt  innvtanl  ui  rbp 
product  in  189^  exceeded  it' 


bn°'* 


that  the'Uv^iti. 

atate;  the  value , 

and  Mver,  which  had  then  re .._  ...„^^.  t~....  ^^  ^.^,  »... 

million  dollara.1  About  £4%  of  the  value  of  the  live  Hock  wai 
repreaenled  by  neat  cattlei  19S  by  ihrep;  10%  by  honn.  aad 
the  remainder  by  nulea.  twine,  aiKa.  burroi  and  goaii. 

In  a^te  of  the  predominathig  Intereat  in  ■tock-raitipg,  inleniin 
cultivation  of  the  aoU  ia  practkaUe  where  the  water  auppty  it 
aunicaeat.  Nevada,  for  eKamjidc.  ranked.third  in  1900  In  the  anxiunt 
of  whea(iirodBced  to  (he acre  (1S-7  buihela).'  bul  in  tbe  total  anmni 
produced  <l,auAO0  biubela)  n"'""'  --■'■■- 

niihedonlyo-iajKof  t' 

(he  amount  of  barley  pL. ..^  . 

and  In  the  average  farm  price  perbin 

(he  barley-producing  itarea  of  the  CO ,.  — . . 

produced  (304.000  buifaela)  hdd  only  (he  twrnt) 
in  the  Bme  year  the  average  yield  of  pouion  { 

entire  country  waa  106.S  buifaela  per  acre— bul 
Nevada  (540.000  buaheli)  wat  tmaller  than  In  an' 
ol  the  Union.  ciceH  New  Meil 


only  thirty-eighth,  and  Inr- 

ip  of  (he  United  SuK*.    In  1909  in 

'  -  -nubela)  Nevada  ranked  third. 

ihel  (to-75}.  ranked  fital  among 


■  alC^bt 


imngly  alkaline 
[^tamSd  Lahr. 


_ Jng  from  rich 

in  porta  of  Lyon  and  timeralda  countiei 
Rate  ia  the  Hun^c^t  Valley  and  the  re 

A  ainguUr  rnenace  to  aericultnre  in  Nevada  Wat  the  plague  it 
I9o7-]9oa  of  Caraon  field  mice.  Theae  firat  appeared  in  Ijrg* 
numbera  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Humboldl  Valley  in  the  aumroer  a 

acre.  The  alfalfa  crop  tgfTrred  particularly,  the  total  loai  brinj 
about  1300,000.  After  unaucceasful  attempta  to  rid  ihemvlvr 
ol  the  mice,  the  larmen  appealed  to  the  United  Siatea  Biolagica 
Survey,  and  aKalfa  hay  pouoned  with  atrychnia  aulphate  waa  uwt 
tucceirfully  In  (he  Humboldt  Valley  in  January  190B  and  in  tta 
Carain  Valle*.  whaee  ■  alnilat  plague  (hreatenrd.  b  April  looB.' 

if iwnl].— To  Itt  mineial  wealth  Nevada  owea  Its  eai«ef^< : 
eUIeibutfortherkhnettofittvelnaofgoldaK'   " 


■The  public  lands  are  open  to  entry  Tree  of  charge.  biH  the 
government  withholda  the  title  until  all  Ihe  paymenia  fee  «atcz 
have  been  made.    The  yearl)'  paymenta  amount  to  g>.6D  per  acre 


re  thia  figure  with  Ih. 


r  the  neighhouri 


le  laze  of  (he  farmi 

_.  Eavourable  10  the 

I  iS97  the  vaileyi  of  nonbcrn 

|e.  ttiat  the  l^ialalu 


in  with  wild  horaea.  tt 


&.» 


le  yield  reponed  by  the  United  Stalea  Drpanmi 


there  waa  no  crop  reported  of  Indian  com  or  of  rye 

•S«  Suoley  E.  finer.  TU  Nmdn  Mouii  Flat 

Waahington,  1909J,  Famcra'  Bulletin  35>.  U.S. 


Nmik.  aiiil  thncc  <■■<  tbt  Colonib  river  Into 

Uk  ridKtl  mincn]  belu  ia  tit  mrid.  Gold  i 
Cvnron  otar  Daytofi»  Nevada,  aa  eariy  aa  July  i 
dwovny  of  tbe  (amoui  Conutack  Lode  [n  Wi 
to  tbe  buUding  of  Virgil^  City,  a  pruapemu  r 
aide  ctf  a  mountain  wIkr  hiuiaa  heuiga  uader  a 

would  pot  have  Lived,  and  eventually  hnuftht 

eiluence.  The  minei  (4  Ihit  ok  diwlet  had  pndond.  .. 
|3;t,i48.3S8,  al  which  Ila8.1454*5  «•  Injeld,  fa(i4,( 
•aver,  and  the  lemaiKler  u  ODcla^fied  talAiH.    Fo 


NEVADA 

Arixona,  ia  one  of     aad  Storey  ooc 
'      -■■'-■■     of  iilviT  Nye 


if  tbe  Soolbeni  Padfic  laany. 
1864,  but  it  wu  five  yeiti  beto 

Sv  isa2  tbey  had  produced  fda.nuaoo  l. 

Wth  the  vorldng  out  of  the  depoiila  in  the  Conut'- 1 
■liww  jadnairy  drcUncrl,  and  between  1877  and 
penod  of  pi^t  dcpreuion.  is  which  Nevada  fell  I 

_. — .i_  --•■■er-produclng  nalea  and  Temto 

--''  ''■poaita  rf  kU  and  ailver  * 
.  .  .inmit  cTlheSan  Anton 
D  Nevada'a  mlninf  LndoKfy. 
ToHah  anof  Into  eiiKence  aa  aoon  aa  the  rush 
9  lUa  RMkn  Eecan,  and  in  ign  ft  conuined  ji 
'-  ■ * >-  of  gold  and  >:■ 


Dtnnct  in  1904  aoiaiiBtcd  to  $3441.91^  Thia  (Gaeovi 
(oOowcd  ta  not  by  that  of  the  BnOfnt  Katrict,  in  Nye 
to  Bk  &&■  of  Cald6eld.  aad  wilhiB  nlaety  daya  after  Ita  b 
vlihva  of  Bdllftnf ,  although  too  m.  froia  a  nifwayi  had  an  cicnnG' 
^[hliDt  plant,  an  lee  plut  and  a  hotel.  !■  tgos  gold  waa  dia- 
CDvend  IB  Nye  eooMy,  30  m.  N.E.  nt  Toiupah,  in  what  became 
tnowa  aa  the  Hanhallan  Diatrict.  and  by  March  1906  the  village 
of  Haahatlaa  waa  a  mDe  la  lewth  and  contained  3000  iohablcanla. 

Afttf  1902  the  pnduetioB  of  gold  and  ailver  atcadOy  increaaed. 
beinc  »«.98o,7M  in  that  ycv,  $9.iH-^  ■»  1905.  •«'  »l6.n«.6j3 
in  1007.  By  far  the  gnater  poriioa  of  that  neUla  ante  from  tbe 
eoutbRn  pan  of  IfaE  alale.  fa  production  of  EoM  in  1907  Eameralda 
county  nnkrd  Brat  with  t».i3iAlT  (neat^  70^  id  Ibe  total): 
Nye  cnnMv'i  ompnt  waa  I1.M7.40B,  Lincoln  county'a  >9J9,T7i. 

'  Apart  fmcn  thni  cammercial  naea.  the  Sutro  Tunnd  and  the 
ahaftt  ctf  the  Comatoclr  Lode  have  been  empioytd  for  idcntific 
inVntigatioitf,  with  the  object  c4  daaaifying  ignroua  nxla,  deter- 

.   .._...  .___j ., ,  aoiltbediaractrTof  efcetiical 
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y'l  a  little  man  than  1150.000.  Ia  the  production 
lumy  ranked  6<s  in  1007  (*),6t7.973.  e'  "  ' '  ' 
-omTonopah).  Chuii:liilJ  couniy  accana  (f 


Frt^ai^ii!  WomleraBd"siai«'lHr"«nd  I'i^munly^l'i 

Copper.  IrwL  and  sine  are  proiduced  in  aouU  guaDEitiea.  being  fol 
in  biuET  veina  ^Ih  — '■"  — '  -' —     '- -"- '  ■■'■- 


»  1907  waa  6J71J4I  ; 
raa  3,168,783  Di  (vili 


(vaiued  at  ijjij 
d  at  (ii7,9»S). 
I  great  vanely,    S 
ttant  In  Waaboe 


ndKSick 


1  up  to  1906,  w 
'  bUa..  dl  gra 


1.  White  Km  cm 
tutput  la  very  an 


■mployjd  3J'9%  of  the  labour  enga^grd  in  Mnuiaqlutiig.  anTthe 
nlueiJthtirprodiicUwaa ja'8%otlhetatalforlheatMg.  ManU' 
laciurea  baaed  on  the  producla  of  mine*  and  qiurriea  (chemkab, 
[laaa,  day,  itone  and  metal  worlia}  connilutcd  aboui  onc-BTib  of 
:be  whole  product.    Car  conaDurtion  and  general  abop  arorlr  tl 


capital  in  1900  wai  ll,JSI  joa  and'jn  190J  (l.S9I,9 
ol  1)1-1  %.    Tbe  value  of  their  pAxIucti  in  1900  i 
and  in  1903,  (3,096,374,  an  iooeaaj  of  I43.S'.. 
Trimi»rlalwii.— In    lu   Indualrial    dcveropi 
afwaya  been  hampered  by  lack  of  traiuportatu 
arr  no  navigaUe  waterwayt.  and  the  tajlwa] 


a.ts 


fadlitio.    There 

raUwayJi  ','?L 

producta  <£ 

laucrcauuiaiienipt  waa  made, 

ecamri.for  tbiapurpiiae.'   The 

739  BLitn  1890,933  m.;  in  ifeloUowinc 

■  at  a  MandatilL    Since  190a,  however, 

devet«»nent,  and  the  toul  mDeage  oa 

.,..„  wsa  l,f«'<)i  ""     Th.  «..•  :-  1 


njinia  by  linca  which  lervn  the  rich  mining  diatricta  to  the  aoutb;  at 
CobiT!  ^  the  Nevada  Northern  lion  Ely  in  White  Pine  county  in 
Ibe  Robmaon  cupper  mining  dutrict;  at  PaUtade  by  tbe  Eureka  & 
Paliaadr,  ■  narrow-rauge  nllway,  conMcting  with  (he  lead  and 
ailvei  miiica  of  the  Eureka  Duliict:  at  Battle  Mountain  by  the 
la  Ccntial,  alao  of  narrow  gauge,  fmni  Austin;  at  Haaen  by 
—■ '"  '  "-'■'—■-  (contralled  By  tbe  Sonihen  PadSc)  which 
■-  r'nqnecting  in  the*  -t-»»*  —s*!.  ^-i—  «-— 
m.  and  at  hi 


e  Nevada  ft  CaliTani 


ol  tbe  Sautbcm  PadEc  lyitem,  and  at  Mina,  Nevada,  with  the 

Tonapah  ft  Qridfield,  which  mm  to  ToBopih  and  thence  to  GcMGEld, 

■>-ua  giving  thcic  mining  legiona  aocaa  to  tbe  Southeni  E^dbc'a 

inacaminenul  KTvice-.andat  Reno,  cloie  to  the  weatem  boundary, 

the  Virjima  ft  Trackee,  connecting  with  Canon  City,  Minden, 

the  CanonValley,  and  Virginia  City,  in  the  CooatoEIc  Diatrict, 

_d  by  the  nevadaK^aUfomia-Ortgon,  prraeded  to  run  through 

□Drth-eaatcm  Callfomla  Into  Oregon,  in  1910,  in  opmtion  to  Ahuraa, 

CaliEonda.  The  Wettem  Padfic  railway,  conplcled  in  1910,  exlend- 


ing  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  SaaFranciico.  and  running  entirely 
■It  ii  intereating  to  note  that  in  1S73  the  Nevada  legiilalure 
ouRd  an  act  foruddma  camela  or  dramedtriea  In  run  a(  large. 


KTt   

formally  repealed. 


1698,  when  it  waa 
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mild  wllb  Ihe  Ssutbera  Pidlic  tat 
ihotRcno!   The  Sin  Ftdro. 


lenul  IraRic.  opened  in  Mjiy  19dSh  h^  — 
dtvclopment  of  the  uuthem  pirt  of  Ihc 


iMctcd  wilh  the 


BulMroc  Diuikt  bv  ibe  Lai  Vr(u  &  ToiwibIi.  *likh  rung  [lom 
Goldficld  throuih  Bcnlly  and  Rhyolile,  asd  mnti  (be  San  Pedro, 
La>  Aii(Fkt  A^II  Lake  at  fjiVegai.    The  CoMKeld  and  Bull- 

n^V,  the  Nevada  Shotl  Lioe  (BulllnC'Coldfield  and  Tonopah 
H  Tidewater  railway.)  whieh  nHinena  with  the  Atchiion,  Topcka 
A  Sinu  Ft  at  Ludlow  in  Califamia. 

pD^tJoIwn,— Nevada  i>  tbe  tooM  >pan«1y  Mtllfd  Mate  of 
the  Union.  lu  popuhtioD  in  i36e  was  6Ss7;  in  iSto,  4>4qi; 
in  tftBo,  til,  1661  b  1890.  4S,7ai:  in  1900,  4iJ]S:  and  in  igio, 
St.Bjs(o-rpftiq.m,).  In  1000  10,093 wereloicign-borntDioslly 
Engliih,  Irish,  G*nnanj,  I taliani  and  Chinese  in  aJmosI  equal  pio- 
poniuu) ;  and  there  were  3j,4oj  while  penons,  5]  16  Indians,  ij  J] 
Chineiei  )i8  Japanese  and  1J4  negroa.  There  were  ihen  only 
three  (owns  of  importancj;  Reno,  Virginia.  Qty  and  Car»n 
aiy,  the  opiial. 

The  Indian  populalion  consist*  of  Faiufei  Sboshoid  and  Ibe 
remnants  of  a  few  other  tribes  of  Shoibonean  stock.  On  (he 
Duck  Valley  reservation  (4S8  iq.  m.),  established  in  1S7T,  in  Elko 
county,  between  the  forks  of  the  Owyhee  river  and  lying  partly 
in  Nevada  and  partlj'  in  Idaho,  and  under  the  western  ^rshoni 
(boarding)  Kbool  (ss  pupils  in  190B),  there  were  >Si  Paiute, 
138  Shoihani  ud  1  Hopi  in  iqoS;  on  the  Pyranud  L«ke  nser- 
vation  (jaj  sq.  m.),  olablished  in  iSn,  in  Washoe  county,  on 
(he  borders  of  the  lake  from  which  it  is  named,  4B6  Paiute; 
on  the  Walker  river  reservation  (fg-jr  iq.  m.),  established  in 
1814  (partly  opened  to  selllcment  in  1906)  along  Walker  rivet 
and  Walker  Lake,  466  Paiute;  on  the  Moapa  river  reserve 
<I5'6  aq.  m.),  in  the  aoutb.eastem  part  of  the  state,  11; 
?uule. 

la  1906,  of  the  14,944  members  of  rtligiDUS  denomlnitlons 
9,970  were  Roman  Catholics,  1,110  Protestant  Episcopaliins, 
t,ies  Latter.Day  Saints  (Uormons),  fiiS  Mclbodists  and  jio 
Presbyterians. 

Aiminiibatim, — Nevada  is  luvenud  tinder  tbe  original 
constitution  of  1864,  vritb  tbe  amendments  adopted  in  i83o, 
1SS9,  19114  and  1906.  The  consiituiion  as  adopted  limited  the 
suflrage  to  adult  white  males,  but  this  provision  was  annulled 
by  the  fifleenlb  amendment  to  tbe  Federal  constitution;  and 
ia  1880  amendments  to  the  slate  constitution  were  adopted 
IttiUng  out  the  word  "white"  from  the  suSiage  clause  and 
addiaE  a  new  aiticle  granting  rights  ol  suSrige  and  aSce  holding 
without  regard  to  tace,  colour  or  previous  conation  of  servitude. 
A  residence  in  the  state  of  sii  months  and  in  the  district  or  county 
of  thirty  days  preceding 


IS  guilty  of  tr 


irfel 

I  dvi]  rights,  idiots 


.nyin 
lusui" 


a  the  R 


Ist  of  the  Civil  War,  gives  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  tbe  service  of  the  United  Stales  tbe  tight  to  vote; 
(beir  votes  to  be  applied  to  the  township  and  county  in  which 
they  were  bona  fide  residents  at  tlie  time  of  enlistment.^  The 
IcgUtature  bu  the  tight  to  moke  the  payment  of  the  poll 
(ai  a  rtquiiement  for  voting,  but  no  such  provision  is  in 
force.'  A  law  passed  in  1887,  requiting  all  voters  to  take  an  oalb 
against  polygamy,  with  the  object  of  disfranchising  Mormons, 
was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

A  governor,  tieutenant.govenior,  secretary  of  state,  attomey- 
geiKral,  cdntroUcTi  treasurer,  superintendent  of  public  instruC' 

i»s; — ■' — '-  -  "~  "  '-  -"  i^ 


In  1B97  a  law  wai  pamed  cnakidB  the  right  of 
the  iiayineni  of  poll  taaes  for  the  precedin 
Ihe  l^rowing  year  Ibe  Stale  Supreme  Coun 
onKitutioDal    became  the  (lEle  was  not  1 


un.    Their  functioits  ati 


ie  pardoning  board-    The 
1  oKce.    The  legislative  1 


X  chosen  biennially.  Tbe  co 
[  senator*  shall  be  not  less  I 
ilf  the  number  of  members  0 
lemberahip  of  tuth  houses  shj 


ir  years,  about  half  of 
equina  that  the  number 


Justices,  chosen  for  six 
cbotcD  for  four  years. 
The  sute  Is  divided  inM 


nenbya 


lite  in  cither  house,  lie  legislaiive 
an  limited  to  fifty  days;  special 
oly  days.  The  judicial  depaitmeot 
with  a  chief  justice  and  two  associate 
ji,  and  district  courts,  with  judges 

soneti,  and  is  divided 


thnugbout  I 


Hinit 


.    For  each  township  ih 
Illy  by  ill  voters.     The 

ing  Ifiooo;    but  no  ewmpl 
I  the  payment  of  purrhase-i 

have  consented.  The  eie 
nusoana,  wife,  or  other  bead  of  the 
duly  acknowledged  and  recwded 
eonveyanccs;  and  tbe  homestead  ca 
by  a  huiband  only  with  the  wiTe'i  c 


enu.  or  lor  legal  laj 


£? 


n  allte(ed  by  the  death 
benefit  of  (he  lurvivinc 

ion  d  fekny,  batatual 

ition    of    R^ts"    (hat 
I  theiewitfa  or  ptifos'm 


,  although  the  kgislatuEG  lui  the  power  to 

unanimous  agreement.    AmeDdflteus  to  the 

pasted  by  a  majority  <£  each  luute  of  the 

■eculive  aestlooB  and  sabmitted  to  a  vote  «i 

[I  regular  electioiL    Under  this  proviijon  aq 

-  -idopted  until  nearly  four  years  alter  it  ■■ 

i-"<~-  e(  1904  an  aneiHlnenl  was  »ihi|Hnl 

10%  of  the  voters  d  the  stale.  ■■ 

pneceding  dection.  eaprei*  a  wi^ 

-  .    (he  le^iiatuR  shall  tK  lubniirtcd 

Itciotve  shall  be  voted  en  al  (he  nan 

:  tuie  or  counly  ofGcen.  and  if  •  majority  at  tbe 

the  measure  it  sEsll  sund;  otherwiie,  it  ihall  becooe 

fourth  American  state  Ioatk|it  th« 

■  penitendary  at  Carsee  der 
kaf.  dumb  and  btind  w  cared 
iililu(iaa  lor  these  defectives. 
Elko  in  1874  and  rewtvd  tts 


void.     Nnmda 

/luWiifiaiu.— The  sute  malnulns 
■  od  an  insane  aiylum  at  Reno.  Thei 
for  at  its  espenic  in  the  Calilomia  ■ 
Tbe  State  iToivendty,  establidied  at 

Reno  in  1887,  is  lupporled  by  the  It. 

two  townships  (Ts  iq.  m.)  of  public  land  and  at. _  _ 

under  the  Momll  Act  of  1S62.  of  90,000  ooes  for  (be  support  o 
college  lor  sEiicultiue  and  mechanic  arts.  An  agricvHnru  eipen- 
ment  stadon  and  a  DDtnal  school  are  condaetcd  in  omneiDne  with 
the  university.  Tbe  contiol  ol  (his  Inililutiaa  is  vested  in  a  boainl 
□I  iTgeB(s.  chosen  by  popular  vote.  At  Vininia  City  is  a  ■rboal  trf 
mines,  established  by  the  (tale  in  190}.  The  FedenI  goverwneta 
nuinlaini  three  Ixordlng  ichooli  lor  Indians  in  the  stale. 

The  public  schools  are  sgppofled  by  the  iocooe  from  a  Fedcnl 
grant  ol  a.ooo.ooo  acres  of  pjblic  land  (fiven  in  lieu  of  ttie  taasiAl 
iLxteenth  and  ihirly-siicih  secEioni)  suppleobented  by  state   «Bd 

al  a  rate  of  not  over  (WD  mills  on  the  dollar,  may  be  leviesi  Itjr 
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tntenut  apportioned  anoBS  the  oonatiea  aooordinc  to  their  Khool 
population.  The  administration  of  the  tchool  lyitem  is  in  tiie 
nands  of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Fmanu. — The  bonded  debt  of  the  state  on  the  31st  of  December 
IQ08  amounted  to  l5SO,ooo,  of  which  the  state  Mid  an  irredeem- 
able  bond  for  I380.000;  the  actual  redeemable  bonded  debt  of 
$170,000  was  due  to  the  investment  of  the  school  and  university 
funds  in  the  bonds  of  the  state.  The  actual  borrowing  capacity  of 
the  state  is  limited  by  its  constitution  to  1300,000,  except  for  the 
extraordinary  puraose  of  repelling  invasion  or  suppressing  insur- 
rection. Practically  all  the  revenue  is  derived  frcMn  the  taxation 
of  real  and  personal  property.  Mines  and  mining  claims  are  exempt 
from  taxation,  but  a  quarterly  tax  is  levied  on  the  net  proceeds  of 
mines,  and  is  not  to  be  paid  a  second  time  so  long  as  the  products 
lemain  in  the  hands  of  the  original  producer.  The  rate  of  taxation 
for  state  purposes  is  fixed  by  the  legislature,  and  for  county  pur- 
poses by  the  board  of  county  commissioners.  A  poll  tax  la  required 
of  an  males  between  the  ages  of  31  and  60  years,  one  half  of  which 
goes  to  the  county  in  which  it  is  collected  and  the  rest  to  the  state. 
At  the  close  of  1908  the  state  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to 
fiXXH/Hi,  and  expenditures  to  $875,941. 

History.— Tht  fixst  recorded  petBOD  of  Europeail  descent  to 
eoter  the  limits  of  Nevada  was  Frandsco  Garcis  (X73&-Z78X), 
of  the  Order  of  St  Frands,  who  set  out  from  Sonora  in  X775  and 
passed  through  what  is  now  the  extreme  southern  comer  of  the 
state  on  his  way  to  California.  Half  a  century  later  a  party  of 
trappers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  entered  Nevada  and  plied 
their  trade  along  the  Humboldt  river.  American  trappers  came 
about  the  lame  time.  Immigrants  to  California  followed  the 
trappers,  and  many  crossed  Nevada  in  the  early  'forties  of  the 
xgth  century.  During  x  843-1845  John  C.  Fr6mont  made  a 
series  of  explorations  in  this  region.  By  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  negotiated  in  1848,  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Mexico, 
Nevada  beomie  United  States  territory.  It  was  then  a  part  of 
California  known  as  the  Washoe  Country,  and  remained  so  until 
the  9th  of  September  X850,  ^hcn  most  of  the  present  state  was 
indoded  in  the  newly  organized  Territory  oi  Utah.  In  the 
meantime  the  discovery  of  gdd  in  California  had  swelled  the 
stream  of  westward  migration  across  the  Washoe  Country, 
and  bad  resulted  in  the  settlement  of  traders,  mostly  Mormons, 
along  the  routes  to  the  gold  fields.  The  fiist  settlement  in  what 
is  now  the  state  of  Nevada  was  planted  in  the  valley  of  the 
Caison  river  in  X849.  The  earliest  recorded  public  meeting  was 
hdd  at  Mormon  Station  (now  Genoa)  on  the  xath  of  November 
1851.  The  object  of  this  gathering  was  to  frame  a  government 
for  the  settlers,  as  the  scat  of  the  Territorial  govenmient  of  Utah 
was  too  remote  to  afford  protection  for  life  and  property.  Con- 
gress was  petitioned  to  organize  a  separate  Territory.  An  inde- 
pendent local  govenmient  was  formed  a  week  later,  and  this 
lasted  for  several  months,  until  the  Utah  authorities  intervened. 
In  x8s4  the  Utah  legislature  created  the  county  of  Carson, 
which  induded  all  the  settlements  in  western  Utah;  .but  the 
inhabitants  sought  to  rid  themsdves  of  all  connexion  with  the 
people  of  the  Salt  Lake  region,  and  petitioned  Congress  to  annex 
them  to  California.  In  1858  Carson  Qty  was  laid  out,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  people  of  Carson  county  held  a  mass  meeting 
and  chose  delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention,  whidi  met  at 
Genoa  on  the  x8th  of  July  1859,  and  in  ten  days  drafted  a  con- 
stitution. The  instrument  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people 
and  was  adopted,  and  a  full  set  of  state  officers  was  chosen. 
This  attempt  to  create  a  new  state  proved  abortive,  however, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Washoe  Country 
became  generally  known  that  Congress  took  any  action.  On 
the  2nd  of  March  x86x  the  Territory  of  Utah  was  divided  at 
J9*  W.  (of  Washington)  and  the  western  portion  was  called 
Nevada.  As  then  constituted,  the  northern  boundary  of  Nevada 
was  the  43nd  paralld,  its  southern  the  37th,  and  its  western 
boondary  was  made  to  conform  to  the  eastern  limits  of  the  state 
of  California.  James  W.  Nye  (1 814-1876)  of  New  York  was 
appointed  Territorial  governor.  In  December  1862  the  Territorial 
l^olature  passed  an  act  "to  frame  a  constitution  and  state 
government  for  the  state  of  Washoe."  This  was  submitted  to  the 
people  and  adopted  at  the  polls.  Ddegates  to  a  constitutional 
convention  accordingly  drafted  a  frame  of  govenmient,  which 
on  the  19th  of  January  X864  was  submitted  to  a  popular  vote 
and  overwhelmingly  defeated.    The  instrument  contained  a 


very  unpopular  dause  taxing  aU  mining  property,  unproduc- 
tive as  wdl  as  productive.  Moreover,  as  state  officers  were 
to  be  chosen  at  the  same  time  that  the  constitution  was 
voted  on,  disappointed  candidates  for  party  nominations 
fought  against  ratification.  As  a  r^ult,  the  constitution  was 
rejected  while  officers  to  act  under  it  were  at  the  same  time 
duly  elected. 

Early  in  X864,  when  it  became  evident  that  two  more  Republican 
votes  might  be  needed  in  the  United  States  Senate  for  reconstruc- 
tion purposes,  party  leaders  at  Washington  urged  the  people  of 
Nev^  to  adopt  a  constitution  and  enter  the  Union  as  a  patriotic 
duty,  and  on  the  axst  of  March  X864  Congxeas  passed  an  act  to 
enable  the  people  of  the  Territory  to  form  a  state  government. 
The  third  constitutional  convention  in  its  history  now  met  at 
Carson  City  and  drew  up  a  constitution  which  was  duly  ratified. 
On  the  3xst  of  October  President  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  Nevada  a  state.  By  the  Enabling  Act  Congress  had 
extended  the  eastern  boundary  to  the  38th  meridian  (W.  of 
Washington),  and  in  1866  still  farther  extended  it  to  the  37th 
and  fixed  the  southern  boundary  as  it  exists  at  presenL  The 
additions  eastward  were  made  from  Utah  and  those  to  the  south 
from  Arizona. 

Being  "battle-bom,*'  Nevada  was  loyal  to  the  Union 
throughout  the  Civil  War,  and  in  spite  of  its  scanty  populatk>n 
furnished  a  company  of  troops  in  x86i,  which  were  joined 
to  a  California  repmcnt.  In  1863  the  Territory  raised  six  com- 
panies of  infantry  and  six  of  cavalry  (about  xooo  men),  which 
saw  no  actual  service  against  the  Confederates  but  were 
useful  in  subduing  hostile  Indians. 

The  history  of  the  state  since  its  organization  has  been  largely 
a  history  of  its  mines.  The  period  from  x86o  to  X864  was  one 
of  rapid  devdopment  accompanied  by  the  wildest  speculation. 
This  was  followed  by  a  reaction  and  a  general  collapse  of  inflated 
values  until  1873,  when  the  discovery  of  the  Great  Bonanza 
mine  brought  about  a  revival  of  industry  and  of  speculation. 
A  second  period  of  decline  followed  the  working  out  of  this 
mine  and  lasted  until  X900,  when  the  discovery  of  a  new  mineral 
belt  in  southern  Nevada  brought  renewed  prosperity.  Until 
X870  the  state  was  regularly  Republican,  but  in  this  year  the 
Democrats  gained  most  of  Uie  offices,  induding  the  seat  in  the 
national  House  oi  Representatives.  The  Republicans,  however, 
secured  the  dectoral  votes  of  Nevada  in  1873  and  in  X876,  and 
in  X878  were  again  in  full  control,  only  to  suffer  defeat  in  x88o. 
Not  until  the  silver  currency  question  became  a  political  issue 
did  Nevada  take  a  prominent  part  in  national  politics.  In 
1885  the  Nevada  Silver  Association  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  advocating  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  alver.  Both 
parties  in  the  state  in  1888  declared  in  favour  of  free  coinage, 
and  in  1892  instructed  their  delegates  to  the  national  conven- 
tions to  oppose  any  candidate  who  did  not  favour  this  poli^. 
As  a  means  of  asserting  thdr  views  effectivdy,  the  dtizens, 
irrespective  of  party,  organized  local  silver  dubs,  and  these 
eventually  led  to  the  formation  of  the  SUvcr  party  of  Nevada, 
which  drafted  a  "  platform  "  and  nominated  a  state  ticket 
and  presidential  electors  who  were  instructed  to  support  the 
Populist  national  tickeL  The  Republicans  in  the  state  divided, 
and  the  majority  of  them  went  over  to  the  Silver  party.  At 
the  national  dectlon  in  this  year  the  Silver  ticket  received  in 
Nevada  73d4  votes;  the  Republican  s8xx;  the  Democrat 
7x4;  and  the  Prohibitionist  86.  In  the  state  dection  of  1894 
the  Silver  party  was  again  victorious,  and  not  a  Democrat 
was  returned  to  the  legislature.  In  the  dection  of  1896  all  the 
parties  in  the  state  dedared  in  favour  of  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  x6  to  x.  The  Democratic  and 
Silver  parties  united,  with  the  result  that  the  state's  electoral 
vote  went  to  Bryan  and  Sewall,  the  Democratic  nominees, 
while  the  Silver  party  retained  most  of  the  state  offices.  In  the 
presidential  dection  of  1900  the  Nevada  RepubUcans  pursued 
a  non-committal  policy  with  regard  to  the  silver  question, 
declaring  in  favour  of  "the  largest  use  of  sflver  as  a  money 
metal  in  all  matters  compatible  with  the  best  interests  of  our 
government."    The  Democratic  and  the  Silver  parties  again 
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y  "id  the  county-toit  ot 
Mluouri,  U.S.A.,  in  Ihe  »utli-«aIUD  part  of  ihe  mu.  ibout 
90  m.  S.  by  E.  ol  Kaous  City.  Pop.  (1900)  !46i,  of  whom  135 
were  toreign-bom  and  16S  Deetoct^  (igiol  7176.  It  ii 
Kived  by  the  Miuouii  Pacific  ind  tht  Misiouri,  Kuius  &  Teiai 
railway  syilcma.  The  principal  public  buildings  ue  the  county 
court  house,  the  federal  building  and  the  high  school,  Nevada 
is  the  seat  of  Cottey  College  lor  girls  (Methodist-Episcopal, 
South,  1884)  and  of  a  stale  hospital  locthe  insane.and  there  is 
*  sute  camp  ground  foe  the  Naliooal  Cuud  oF  Missouri.  There 
■re  three  packs,  one  of  which.  Lake  Puk,  isa  pleasure  and  health 
rcaon.,  with  a  lake  and  chalybeate  and  sulphur  springs.  The 
imelting  of  lead  and  line  and  the  manufaclure  of  paper,  lumber, 
ibcet  metal  and  bricks  arc  among  the  city's  Industries.  Nevada 
il  a  trading  centre  for  Ihe  sucniundiDg  couolry,  and  a  fine  farming 
and  stock-raising  region,  la  which  Indian  com,  oats,  wheat, 
clover,  timnlhy  and  btue-gnu  are  grown;  coal  is  mined  in 
Ihe  vidnily.  The  city's  water-supply  la  drawn  from  artesian 
wrib.  Nevada  ("  Nevada  City  "  untn  1869)  was  platted  in 
iSss,  was  burned  down  in  ii6i  during  the  occupancy  by  the 
■tate  militia  in  war  time,  was  Incorporated  as  a  town  in  1869. 
was  entered  by  the  first  railway  in  1870,  and  was  chartered  as 
a  dty  in  1880. 

HEVADA  CnT.  a  township  and  the  cdtinty-aeat  ol  Nevada 
awnty,  California,  U.S.A.,  about  ijo  m.  N.E.  of  Saa  Frutdsco. 
Pop.  liSqo)  3514;  (1000)  jijo  (7«»  foreign- bora);  (1910)  9689. 
It  Ii  the  terminus  of  the  Nevada  County  Natrow  Gauge  railway, 
widch  connects  with  the  Southern  Pacific  tailway  at  Colfai, 
)j  m.  S.  An  electric  line  extends  lo  Grass  Valley  (pop.  in  190a, 
47ig),  4  ra.  S.W.  Situated  in  a  hilly  and  picturesque  region, 
sjSo  ft.  above  the  sea,  Nevada  City  is  frequented  as  a  health 
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__      ..r   temperature,    about   66°).     Gold- 

quartx-nining  are  ita  prindpai  Industriei,  and  in  1907  Nevada 
county's  output  of  gold  (ta4.S9°'7^  »*->  worth  (1,161,083)  *" 
second  only  lo  that  of  Butte  county  (iJ4,8i]-39  ox.,  worth 
$1,786,840)  in  Califotnia;  tbe  county  is  the  leading  producer 

'Died  the  lift  o*  Septemhef,  1890.  "od  Frank  Bell  beeaine 
governor  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  lieutemnt-gawmor. 

'  Died  the  IMh  0/  April  1B9J.  and  R.  Sadlei  Umne  governor  by 
vinue  ef  hb  office  as  lievleDaiit.caveniar, 


from  tiuarti  mlnca.    Amang  the  maaidactuni  of  the  lownahip 

•re  carriages  and  product!  of  planing  mitb,  foundries  and 
machine  shops;  and  grapes  and  Iruiu  are  raised  in  the  lumund- 
ing  country.  Cold  was  first  discovered  within  what  is  now 
Nevada  City,  on  Deer  Creek,  in  the  summer  of  iS^g,  by  Janes 
W.  Marxliall,  who,  in  January  of  the  same  year,  had  found  the 
metal  near  what  Is  now  Coloma,  Eldorarlo  county.  The  fitat 
settlement  was  made  here  in  1849;  rich  deposita  of  gold  were 
soon  aftcrwarrlx  found  on  rn  near  the  auriace,  and  the  settlement 
had  the  characterisllc  growth  of  a  western  raining  town;  ita 
output  of  gold  reached  ita  maximum  in  1850-1851.  Nevaria 
City  was  £nt  incorporated  in  1851  under  a  special  act  rrf  the 
legislature  (repealed  in  185a);  it  wax  rciiici>rporated  in  1856 
and  aj^n  in  1878. 

MBVt,  or  Fiui,  the  name  given  to  the  partly  consolidated 
masses  of  snow  and  Ice  which  form  in  the  hollows  on  .the  aides 
ol  mouatains  below  the  belt  of  freshly  fallen  snow  and  just  above 
tbe  compact  glader-Ice.  TliG  otvi,  which  generally  consist! 
of  broad  sheets  of  great  beauty,  is  formed  from  the  freshly 
fallen  snow  during  a  seriea  of  alternate  thaws  and  froslx.  TIksc 
processes  are  accompanied  by  a  gradual  descent  down  tbe 
mountain  dde,  during  which  tbe  aivi  lufien  consolidation, 
untn  it  beconua  compact  gbder-Ice.  The  atvt  a  thus  the 
feeiiing  ground  of  Ihe  glacier  (4.*.).  The  word  rM  (Lat,  nix, 
■fiu,  snow]  is  adopted  from  the  FrcDch  dialect  of  the  French 
Alps;  JS™  is  German,  meaning  "  last  year's  (snow)." 

MEVERI.  a  town  of  central  France,  capital  of  tbe  department 
of  Nlivre,  159  m.  S.S.E,  of  Paris  by  the  Paris-Lyons-Uidiier- 
ranfe  railway  to  NImes.  Fop.  (1906)  l],s6t.  Nevera  is  liluated 
on  the  ihipe  of  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire  at  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Niivre.  Narrow  winding  streeu  lead  Irom  tbe 
quay  through  the  town  where  there  are  numerous  old  bouses 
of  the  i4lh  to  the  17th  centuries.  Amoiig  the  ecclesiastic] 
buddings  the  most  important  is  the  cathedral  of  5t  Cyr,  which 
is  a  comLuiution  of  two  buildlnp,  and  possesses  two  apsr^ 
The  apse  and  transept  at  the  west  end  are  the  lemaioa  of  a 
Romanesque  church,  while  the  nave  and  eastern  apse  are  in 
the  Gothic  style  and  belong  to  the  14!])  centiuy.  Then  a  no 
transept  at  the  eastera  end.  The  lateral  portal  on  the  south 
side  belongs  to  the  late  i  ;th  century ;  the  massive  and  elaboralciy 
decorated  tower  which  rises  beside  it  to  the  early  lAth  cenluiy- 
The  church  of  St  £tierme  is  a  specimen  of  the  RomaneH|uo 
style  of  Auvergne  of  which  the  disposition  of  ti  ^  '  ^' 

three  radiating  chapels  is  characteristic  It  t 
at  the  doee  of  the  nth  century,  and  belonged  to  a  priory 
aSlialed  to  Cluny,  The  ducal  palace  at  Nevers  (now  occupied 
by  the  courts  of  justice  and  an  important  ceramic  museum)  was 
built  in  the  15th  and  i61h  centuries  and  is  one  of  tbe  ptindpal 
feudal  edifices  In  central  France.  The  facade  is  flanked  a1  each 
end  by  a  turret  and  a  round  tower.  A  middle  tower  containing 
tbe  great  staircase  has  Its  windows  adorned  by  sculptures 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  house  of  Cloves  by  (he  members 
of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  palace  was  built.  In  front  of 
the  palace  lies  a  wide  open  space  with  a  fine  view  over  Ihe  valley 
ol  Ihe  Loire.  The  Porte  du  Croui,  a  square  tower,  with  corner 
turreta,  dating  from  Ihe  end  of  the  i4tb  centuiy,  u  amoog 
the  remnants  of  the  old  forliGcatlons;  it  now  contains  a  coUecIisn 
of  sculptures  and  Roman  anllqulties.  A  triumphal  arch  of  tbe 
iSlh  century,  commemorating  the  victory  of  Fontenoy  and  tbe 
h6te]  de  ville,  a  modem  building  which  contains  the  library, 
are  of  some  Interest.  Tlie  Loire  is  crossed  by  a  tnodem  atooe 
bridge,  and  by  an  iron  railway  bridge.  Neveia  b  the  seal  of  a 
bishopric,  of  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce  and  of  a 
court  of  axsiies  and  has  a  chamlwr  of  commerce  and  a  brincfa 
of  Ihe  Bank  of  France.  Its  educational  institutions  indiide 
a  Jyf&,  a  training  college  for  female  teachers,  ecdesiaitiral 
semlnariei  and  a  acbool  of  an.  The  town  manufactures  porteliio. 
agricultural  implements,  chemical  manures,  glue,  baden  and 
Iron  goods,  boots  and  sboci  and  fur  garments,  and  has  diilUlnica. 
taimeria  and  dye-worta.  Its  trade  b  in  iron  and  steel,  wood, 
wine,  grain,  live-stock.  &c.  Hydraulic  lime,  kaolin  and  day 
for  the  manufacture  o(  (aientt  are  worked  is  the  viciniiy. 
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Ntmtiwmm,  the  early  name  of  Neven  was  in  later  times 
altered  to  Ntbirmtm,  The  quantities  of  medals  and  other 
Roman  amtiquittes  found  on  the  site  indicate  the  importance 
of  the  place  at  the  time  when  Caesar  chose  it  as  a  military  dep6t 
for  corn,  money  and  hostages.  In  52  B.C.  it  was  the  first  place 
seized  hy  the  revolting  Aedui.  It  became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric 
at  the  end  of  the  sth  century.  The  countship  (see  below)  dates 
at  least  from  the  beginning  of  the  zoth  century.  The  citizens 
of  Nevers  obtained  charters  in  Z194  and  in  1331.  For  a  short 
time  in  the  14th  century  the  town  was  the  seat  of  a  university, 
transferred  from  Orleans,  to  which  it  was  restored. 

Counts  and  Dukes  of  Nevers.  Having  formed  part  of 
the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  the  coimty  of  Nevers  (Nlvemais)  was 
given  by  Duke  Henry  I.  in  987  to  his  stepson,  Otto  William, 
afterwards  count  of  M&con,  who  five  yean  later  handed  it  over 
to  his  son-in-law  Landri.  The  first  house  of  the  hereditary 
counts  of  Nevcra  originated  in  this  Landri,  and  was  brought  to  an 
end  in  X192  by  the  death  of  Agnes,  countess  of  Nevers,  wife 
of  Pierre  de  Courtenay  (d.  1217).  The  county  subsequently 
posed  by  successive  marriages  into  the  houses  of  Don^, 
Ch&tiOon  and  Bourbon.  Mahaut  de  Bourbon  brought  the 
county  of  Nevers,  together  with  those  of  Auzerre  and  Tonnerre, 
to  her  husband  Odo  (Eudes),  son  of  Hugh  IV.,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
in  1248.  Her  eldest  daughter,  Yoland,  received  the  county  of 
Nevers  as  her  dowry  when  in  1265  she  married  Jean  Tristan, 
son  of  King  Louis  IX.  She  became  a  widow  in  1270^  and  in 
127Z  married  Robert  de  Dampicrrc,  who  became  count  of 
Flanders.  Her  descendant  by  her  second  marriage.  Marguerite, 
daug;htcr  and  heiress  of  Louis  II.  de  Male,  count  of  Flanders, 
married  successively  two  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Philip  I.  de  Rouvre 
and  Philip  II.  the  Bold.  Philip  (d.  14x5),  the  third  son  of  Philip 
the  Bold,  received  the  counties  of  Nevers  and  of  Rethel  and  the 
barony  of  Donzy;  his  last  male  descendant,  John,  died  in  Z491. 
The  house  of  Cleves  then  inherited  the  Nivemais,  which  was 
erected  into  a  duchy  by  King  Francis  I.  for  Francis  of  Cleves  in 
1539.  In  1565  Louis  de  Gonzaga  (d.  1595),  son  of  Frederick  II., 
duke  of  Mantua,  married  Henrietta  of  Cleves,  duchess  of 
Neven,  and  one  of  his  descendants,  Charles  (d.  1665),  sold  the 
Niveraais  to  Cardinal  Mazarin  in  1659.  The  cardinal  devised 
it*  to  his  nephew  Philippe  Jules  Mandni,  whose  descendants 
possessed  it  until  the  French  Revolution.  The  last  duke  of 
Nivemais,  Louis  Jules  Barbon  Mandni  Mazarini,  died  in  1798. 

MEVILLB,  or  Nevill,  the  family  name  of  a  famous  English 
noble  house,  descended  from  Dolfin  son  of  Uchtred,  who  had 
a  grant  from  the  prior  of  Durham  in  1131  of  "  Staindropshire," 
CO.  Durham,  a  territory  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  his 
defendants  for  over  four  centuries,  and  in  which  stood  Raby 
castle,  their  chief  seat.  His  grandson,  Robert,  son  of  Meldred, 
married  the  heiress  of  Geoffrey  de  Neville  (d.  .1x92-1193),  who 
inherited  from  her  mother  the  Bulmer  lordship  of  Brancepeth 
near  Durham.  Henceforth  Brancepeth  castle  became  the 
other  seat  of  the  house,  of  which  the  bull's  head  crest  com- 
memocates  the  Bulmen;  but  it  adopted  the  Norman  surname 
of  Nevflle  {NatriUe).  Robert's  grandson,  another  Robert, 
(d.  1282)  held  high  position  in  Northumbria,  and  sided  with 
Henry  III.  in  the  Barons'  War,  as  did  his  younger  brother  Geoffrey 
(d.  X285),  ancestor  of  the  NeviUs  of  Hornby.  This  Robert's 
son  Kobert  (d.  X271)  extended  the  great  possessions  of  the 
family  into  Yorkshire  by  his  mafriage  with  the  heiress  of  Middle- 
bam,  of  which  the  powerful  Norman  castle  still  stands.  The 
summons  of  their  son  Ranulf  (d.  X331)  to  parliament  as  a  baron 
(1294)  did  but  recognize  the  position  of  the  Nevills  as  mighty 
in  the  north  country.  Ralph  (d.  1367)  the  second  baron — whose 
elder  br^Jier  "  the  Peacock  of  the  North  "  was  slain  by  the 
Doug^  in  X3x8-^was  employed  by  Edward  III.  as  a  commander 
against  the  Scots  and  had  a  leading  part  in  the  victory  of  Nevill's 
Cross  (1346),  where  David  Bruce  was  captured,  and  by  which 
Durfaam  was  saved.  His  active  career  as  head  of  his  house 
(x35i~x367)  did  much  to  advance  its  fortunes  and  to  make  the 
nawi^  of  Nevill  a  power  on  the  Scottish  march.  Of  his  younger 
sons,  Alexander  became  archbishop  of  York  (1374-13^^)  ^"^ 
was  a  pramincnt  supporter  of  Richard  II.,  attending  him  closely 


and  encouraging  his  absolutist  policy;  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  one  of  those  "  appealed  of  treason  "  by  the  opposition  in 
X388  and  being  found  guilty  was  outlawed,  and  died  abroad 
in  1392.  His  younger  brother  William^  a  naval  commander, 
took  the  opposite  side,  was  a  leading  Lollard  and  a  friend  of 
Widif,  and  in  X388-X389  acted  with  the  lords  appellant. 

John,  the  3rd  baroq  (d.  1388),  a  warden  of  the  Scottish  marches 
and  lieutenant  of  Aquitaine,  a  follower  of  John  of  Gaunt 
and  a  famous  soldier  in  the  French  wan  of  Edward  III.,  con- 
tinued the  policy  of  strengthening  the  family's  position  by 
marriage;  his  sisten  and  daughten  became  the  wives  of  great 
northern  lords;  his  first  wife  was  a  Percy,  and  his  second 
Lord  Latimer's  heiress;  and  his  younger  son,  Thomas,  became 
Lord  Fumival  in  right  of  his  wife,  while  his  son  by  his  second 
wife  became  Lord  Latimer.  His  eldest  son  Ralph  (1364-14  3  5). 
ist  earl  of  Westmorland  (see  Westmorland,  eakls  of),  carried 
the  policy  further,  marrying  for  his  second  wife  a  daughter 
of  John  of  Gaunt  and  securing  heiresses  for  five  of  his  sons, 
four  of  the  younger  ones  becoming  pern,  while  a  fifth,  Robert, 
was  made  bishop  of  Durham  (1438-1457).  Among  his  daughten 
were  the  duchesses  of  Norfolk,  Buckingham  and  York  (mother 
of  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.)  and  an  abbess  of  Barking. 
The  Nevills  were  thus  closely  connected  with  the  houses  of 
Lancaster  and  York,  and  had  themselves  become  the  most  im- 
portant family  in  the  mlm.  Of  the  earl's  sons  by  his  second 
marriage,  Richard,  earl  of  Salisbury  (and  three  of  his  sons)  and 
William,  eari  of  Kent,  are  the  subjects  of  separate  notices. 

The  greatness  of  the  Nevills  centred  in  the  "kingmaker" 
(Richard's  son)  and  the  heads  of  his  house,  after  the  ist  earl, 
were  of  small  account  in  history,  till  Charles,  the  6th  earl,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  wife,  Surrey's  daughter,  joined  Northumber- 
land in  the  fatal  northern  rising  of  1569  to  the  ruin  of  hb  house. 
His  estates,  with  the  noble  casUesof  Brancepeth  and  Raby,  were 
forfeited;  Middleham,  with  the  Yorkshire  lands,  had  been 
settled  by  the  ist  earl  on  the  hein  of  his  second  marriage. 

Although  the  senior  line  became  extinct  on  the  earl's  death 
abroad  (1601),  there  were  male  descendants  of  the  xst.  carl 
temaining,  sprung  from  George  and  Edward,  sons  of  his  second 
marriage.  George,  who  was  Lord  Latimer,  was  father  of  Sir 
Henry, ,  slain  at  Edgcote  fight,  and  grandfather  of  Richard, 
2nd  lord  (1469-1530),  a  soldier  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
north,  especially  at  Flodden  Field.  His  grandson  (d.  1577) 
was  the  last  lord,  but  there  were  male  descendants  of  his  younger 
sons,  one  of  whom,  Edmund,  claimed  the  barony,  and  after 
x6oi  the  earldom  of  Westmorland,  but  vainly,  owing  to  its 
attainder.  In  this  line  may  still  exist  a  male  heir  of  this  mighty 
house. 

The  hein  male  of  Edward,  Lord  "  Bcrgavenny  "  (now  "  Aber- 
gavenny "  CO.  Monmouth),  who  died  in  X476,  have  retained 
their  place  in  the  peerage  under  that  style  to  the  present  day 
by  a  special  and  anomalous  devolution.  His  wife,  the  only  child 
of  Richard  (Beauchamp),  earl  of  Worcester  (d.  1429),  brought 
him  the  great  estates  which  had  come  to  her  line  with  Fitz  Alan 
and  Despencer  heiresses,  and  in  X450  he  was  summoned  as 
Lord  Bcrgavenny,  though  not  seized  of  that  castle.  Their 
grandson,  George  (c.  147  i-i  S3 s)  the  3rd  lord,  was  in  favour  with 
Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.,  and  recovered  from  the  latter  in 
X5X2  the  castle  and  lands  of  Abergavenny.  He  was  prominent 
in  the  French  campaigns  of  x  5 13-14  and  1523.  On  the  death 
of  his  son,  Henry,  the  4th  lord,  in  1587,  a  long-famous  contest 
ensued  between  his  daughter,  Lady  Fane,  and  his  heir-male, 
Edward  Nevill,  which  was  eventually  ended  by  James  I.,  in 
1604,  assigning  the  barony  of  Abergavenny  to  Edward's  son 
and  that  of  Despencer  to  Lady  Fane.  The  former;  subsequently 
descended  (on  uncertain  grounds)  to  the  heirs-male  with  the 
old  Beauchamp  estates  under  special  entails.  In  X784  the  then 
Lord  Abergavenny  received  an  earldom,  and  the  next  lord 
erected  at  Eridge,  Sussex,  the  present  seat  of  the  family,  on 
which  the  marquisate  of  Abergavenny  and  earidom  of  Lewes  were 
conferred  in  1876.  Its  Sussex  estates  are  mainly  derived  through 
the  Beauchamps,  from  the  Fits  Alans,  hein  of  the  Warennes. 

The  Nevills  of  Billingbear,  Berks,  were  a  junior  h'ne,  of  whom 
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was  Sir  Henry  Nevfll  (d.  26x5),  courtier  and  diplomatist,  who 
became  a  leading  figure  in  parliament  under  James  L  His 
grandson,  another  Sir  Henry  (d.  1694),  was  an  author  of  some  note 
and  a  Republican  opponent  of  Cromwell,  by  whom  he  was 
banished  from  London  in  1654.  The  family  became  extinct  in 
1740,  and  in  1762  Richard  Aldworth  (17x7-1793),  on  inheriting 
Billingbear,  took  the  name  of  NevilL  From  him  descend  the 
Lords  Braybrooke. 

Neuville  is  a  common  French  name,  and  it  is  not  clear  whether 
all  the  Nevills  who  occur  in  the  1 3th  and  13th  centuries  were  of 
the  same  stock  as  the  lords  of  Raby.  The  baronial  line  of  Nevill 
of "  Essex  "  was  founded  by  the  marriage,  temp.  Richard  I.,  of  a 
Hugh  de  Nevill  to  the  heiress  of  Henry  de  Comhiil,  a  wealthy 
Londoner.  He  went  on  crusade  with  Richard  I.  and  was  after- 
wards an  active  supporter  of  John,  who  names  him  in  the  Great 
Charter  (1215).  His  descendant,  Hugh  de  Nevill,  was  summoned 
as  a  baron  in  131 1,  as  was  hb  son  John,  who  served  in  the  French 
and  Flemish  campaigns,  and  died,  the  last  of  his  line,  in  X358. 

See  Rowland's  Historical  and  Genealotjical  Account  oftht  Family  oj 
NeHU  (18A0):  Drummond's  Nobie  British  Families  (1846);  Swallow^s 
De  Nova  Villa  (1885);  and  Barron's  sketch  in  The  Ancestor,  No.  6 
■       -    rdale's 


monograph  (1891).  G*  H.  R.) 

NEVIUi^  GBORGE  {c,  X43  2-1476),  archbishop  of  York  and 
chancellor  of  England,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Richard  Neville, 
earl  of  Salisbury,  and  brother  of  Richard  Neville,  earl  of  Warwick, 
known  as  the  "  Kingmaker."  He  was  educated  at  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  and  was  from  his  childhood  destined  for  the 
clerical  profession,  in  which  through  the  great  influence  of  his 
family  he  obtained  rapid  advancement,  becoming  bishop  of 
Exeter  in  1458.  From  this  time  forward  Neville  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  troubled  politics  of  the  period.  He  was  present  with 
his  brother  Warwick  at  the  battle  of  Northampton  in  July  X460, 
immediately  after  which  the  great  seal  was  committed  to  his 
keeping.  He  took  part  in  the  proclamation  of  Edward  of  York 
as  king,  who  confirmed  his  appointment  as  chancellor.  In  X463 
he  was  employed  on  a  diplomatic  mission  in  France;  and  in 
1464,  after  taking  part  in  negotiation  with  the  Scots,  Neville 
became  archbishop  of  York.  During  the  next  few  years  he  as 
well  as  his  brothers  fell  into  disfavour  with  Edward  IV.;  and  in 
1469,  after  a  successful  rising  in  Yorkshire  secretly  fermented  by 
Warwick,  the  king  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  archbishop,  by 
whom,  after  a  short  imprisonment,  he  was  permitted  to  escape. 
When  Warwick  was  in  turn  defeated  by  the  king's  forces  at 
Stamford  in  1470,  Archbishop  Neville  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Edward,  but  during  the  short  Lancastrian  restoration  which 
compelled  Edward  to  cross  to  Holland,  Neville  acted  as  chan- 
cellor to  Henry  VI.;  and  when  the  tide  once  more  turned  he  again 
trimmed  his  sails  to  the  favouring  breeze,  making  his  peace  with 
Edward,  now  again  triumphant,  by  surrendering  Henry  into 
his  hands.  The  archbishop  for  a  short  time  shared  Henry's 
captivity  in  the  Tower.  Having  been  pardoned  in  April  X47 1 ,  he 
was  re-arrested  a  year  later  on  a  charge  of  treason  and  secretly 
conveyed  to  France,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner  till  X475, 
when  he  returned  to  England;  he  died  in  the  following  year, 
on  the  8th  of  June  1476.  Archbishop  Neville  was  a  respectable 
scholar;  and  he  was  a  considerable  benefactor  of  the  university 
of  Oxford  and  especially  of  Balliol  College. 

See  Thomas  Rymer.  Foedera,  fte.  (London,  1704):  John  Wark- 
worth,  Chronicle  oftkejira  Thirteen  Years  of  the  Reign  ofEdteard  IV., 
ed.  T.  O.  Halliwell  (Camden  See.,  London,  1839):  Paston  Letters, 
ed.  J.  Gairdner  (London,  1 872-1 875):  The  Historical  Collections  of 
a  Citiun  of  London  in  the  tsth  century,  ed.  J.  Gairdner  (Camden  Soc., 
London,  1876);  Sir  James  H.  Ramsay,  Lancaster  and  York  ijgg- 
1485  (Oxford,  1892). 

NEVILLE,  RALPH  (d.  X244),  bishop  of  Chichester  and  chan- 
cellor of  England,  was  a  member  of  the  great  Neville  family, 
but  of  illegitimate  birth.  In  12 14  he  became  dean  of  Lichfield, 
and  obtained  several  rich  livings;  and  in  x  2  24  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Chichester.  In  2226  he  was  appointed  chancellor 
by  the  coundl  governing  during  the  minority  of  Henry  III.;  and 
when  the  king  in  2236  demanded  the  return  of  the  great  seal, 


Neville  refused  to  surrender  it,  on  the  gxoond  that  only  the 
authority  that  had  appointed  him  to  the  office  had  power  to 
deprive  nim  of  it.  In  223X  he  was  chosen  archbishop  by  the 
monks  of  Canterbury,  but  the  election  was  not  ratified  by  the 
pope.    He  died  in  224^. 

Neville's  residence  in  London  was  a  palace  in  the  street  opposite 
the  Temple,  which  from  this  association  obtained  the  name  of 
Chancery  Lane,  by  which  it  is  still  known;  while  the  palace  itself, 
after  pas«ng  into  the  hands  of  Henry  de  Lacy,  cari  of  Lincoln,  was 
called  Lincoln's  Inn  after  that  nobleman  when  it  became  the  abode 
of  students  of  law.  Neville  beoueathed  this  property  to  the  see  of 
'Chichester,  arxl  the  memory  01  his  connexion  with  the  locality  is 
further  preserved  in  the  name  of  a  passage  leading  from  Chancery 
Lane  to  Lincoln's  Inn  which  still  Dears  the  name  of  Chichester 
Rents. 

MEVIN,  JOHN  WILLIAMSON  (1803-1886),  American  tbeo- 
logian  and  educationalist,  was  born  on  Herxon's  Branch,  near 
Shippensburg,  Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  aoth  of 
February  1803.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Hugh  Williamson  of 
North  Carolina,  and  was  of  Scotch  blood  and  Presbyterian 
training.  He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  2822;  studied 
theology  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  2823-2828, 
being  in  2826-2828  in  charge  of  the  classes  of  Charles  Hodge; 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Carlisle  Presbytery  in  2828;  and 
in  2830-2840  was  professor  of  Biblical  literature  in  the  newly 
founded  Western  Theological  Seminary  of  Allegheny,  Penn- 
sylvania. But  under  the  influence  of  Neander  he  was  gradually 
breaking  away  from  "Puritanic  Presbyterianism,'*'  and  in 
2840,  having  resigned  his  chair  in  Allegheny,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology  in  the  (German  Reformed)  Theological 
Senunary  at  Mercersbuig, '  Pa.,  and  thus  passed  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church  into  the  German  Reformed.  He  soon 
became  prominent;  first  by  his  contributions  to  its  organ  the 
Messenger;  then  by  The  Anxious  Bench — A  Tract  for  the  Tima 
(1843),  attacking  the  vicious  excesses  of  revivalistic  xnethods; 
and  by  his  defence  of  the  inauguration  address,  The  FrimcipU 
of  Protestantism,  delivered  by  his  colleague  Philip  Schafi*, 
which  aroused  a  storm  of  protest  by  its  suggestion  thai  Pauline 
Protestantism  was  not  the  last  word  in  the  development  of  the 
church  but  that  a  Johaxmean  Christianity  was  to  be  its  out- 
growth, and  by  its  recognition  of  Petrine  Romanism  as  a  stage 
in  ecclesiastical  development.  To  Dr  Schaff's  222  theses  of 
The  Principle  of  Protestantism  Nevin  added  his  own  theoiy  ol 
the  mystical  union  between  Christ  and  believers,  and  both 
SchaS  and  Nevin  were  accused  of  a  "  Romanizing  tendency." 
Nevin  characterized  his  critics  as  pseudo-Protestants,  urged 
(with  Dr  Charles  Hodge,  and  against  the  Presbyterian  Genoal 
Assembly)  the  validity  of  Roman  Catholic  baptism,  and  defended 
the  doctrine  of  the  "  spiritual  real  presence  "  of  Christ  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  notably  in  The  Mystical  Presence:  a  Vindication 
of  the  Reformed  or  Calvanistic  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Emcharist 
(X846);  to  this  the  reply  from  the  point  of  view  of  rationalistic 
Puritanism  was  made  by  Charles  Hodge  in  the  Princeton  Retiew 
of  X848.  In  2849  the  Mercersburg  Review  was  founded  as  the 
organ  of  Nevin  and  the  "  Mercersburg  Theology  ";  and  to  it 
he  contributed  from  2849  to  X883.  In  x8sx  he  resigned  from  the 
Mercersburg  Seminary  in  order  that  its  running  expenses  might 
be  lightened;  and  from  x84t  to  x^53  he  was  president  of  Marshall 
College  at  Mercersburg.  With  Dr  SchafT  and  others  he  was  on 
the  committee  which  prepared  the  liturgy  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church,  which  appeared*in  provisional  form  in  2857  and 
as  An  Order  of  Worship  in  1866.  In  1861-1866  he  was  instructor 
of  history  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  (in  which  Marshall 
College  had  been  merged),  of  which  he  was  president  in  i866>iS76. 
He  died  at  Lancaster,  Penn.,  on  the  6th  of  June  x886. 

See  Theodore  Appel.  The  Life  and  Worh  of  John  WiUiamson  Smm 
(Philadelphia,  1889),  conuining  Nevin's  more  imporunt  artkks. 

NEVIS,  an  island  in  the  BritUh  West  Indies,  forming  with  St 
Kitts  one  of  the  five  presidencies  in  the  colony  of  the  Lecv&rd 
Ishmds.  Pop.  (190X)  X  2,774.  It  lies  in  x  7*^  24'  N.  and  62"  33'  W., 
and  is  separated  from  St  Kitts  by  a  shallow  channel  t  m.  wide 
at  its  narrowest  point.  In  form  it  is  almost  round,  and  from  the 
sea  hal  the  appearance  of  a  perfect  cone,  rising  gradually  to 
the  height  of  3200  ft.   Its  total  area  u  50  sq.  m.    Although  tlie 
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island  is  subject  to  levefe  storms,  tbe  dimate  is  healthy,  the 
avenge  temperature  being  83"  F.  Sugar,  rum  and  moIasMS  are 
exportnl,  and  com,  yams,  coffee  and  fruit  are  grown.  There  are 
medicinal  springs  and  large  deposits  of  sulphur.  The  chief  town« 
Charlestown,  lies  on  a  wide  bay  on  the  S.W.  The  legislative 
council  of  St  Kitts-Nevis  meets  at  Basseterre,  the  capital  of  St 
Kitts.  Nevis  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498  and  first 
cc^nized  in  1628  by  the  English  from  St  Kitts.  During  the  period 
of  the  slave  trade  it  was  a  .leading  mart  for  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies. 

NBVTAIISK,  Nevyansxiy  or  Nzyvxnsxxy  Zavod,  a  town  of 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Perm,  57  m,  by  rail  N.N.W.  of 
Ekaterinburg,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Ural  mountians,  in  the 
populous  mountain  valley  of  the  Neyva,  in  a  district  very  rich 
in  iron,  and  auriferous  sands.  Pop.  (1881)  13,980;  (1897)  about 
16,000,  all  Great-Russians  and  mostly  Nonconformists,  who  are 
employed,  partly  at  the  Iron-works,  partly  in  various  small 
industries,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  widely  sold  in 
Siberia,  iron  wares  and  boots,  and  partly  in  agriculture.  The 
iron-works  at  Nevyansk  are  the  oldest  in  the  Urals,  having  been 
founded  in  1699.  In  1702  Peter  the  Great  presented  them  to 
Demtdov,  with  3,900,000  acres  of  land.  Several  other  iron- 
works are  situated  within  a  short  distance,  the  chief  being 
Verkhne-Neyvinsk,  x8  m.  S.;  Neyvo-Rudyansk,  8  m.  S.; 
Petrokamensk,  32  m.  N.E.;  Neyvo-Shaitansk,  20  m.  lower  down 
the  Neyva;  and  Neyvo-Alapayevsk,  64  m.  N.E.  of  Nevyansk. 

HBW  ABBET,  a  parish  and  village  of  Kirkcudbrightshire, 
Scotland.  Pop.  of  parish  (1901)  957.  The  hill  of  Criffel  and 
Loch  Kinder  are  situated  within  the  parish  boundaries.  The 
lake  contains  two  islets,  of  which  one  was  a  crannog  and  the  other 
the  site  of  an  ancient  kirk.  The  village,  which  Ucs  6|  m.  S.  of 
Maxwelltown,  is  famous  for  the  ruin  of  Sweetheart  Abbey,  a 
Cisterdan  house  Built  in  1275  by  Devorguila  in  memory  of  her 
husband  John  dc  Baliol,  who  had  died  at  Barnard  Castle  in  1269. 
His  heart,  embalmed  and  enshrined  in  a  coffin  of  ebony  and 
silver,  which  she  always  kept  beside  her,  was,  at  her  death  in 
X  290,  buried  with  her  in  the  prediicts  of  the  abbey,  which  thus 
acquired  its  name  {Abbacia  Dulcis  Cordis^  or  Douxquer).  The 
building  afterwards  became  known  as  the  New  Abbey,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  older  foundation  at  Dundrennan,  which  had 
been  erected  in  1 142  by  Fergus  of  Galloway.  The  remains  of  the 
abbey  chiefly  consist  of  the  shell  of  the  beautiful  Cruciform 
churdi,  with  a  central  saddleback  tower  rising  from  the  transepts 
to  a  height  of  over  90  ft.,  and  a  graceful  rose  window  at  the 
west  end  of  the  nave.  Most  of  the  work  is  Early  English  with 
Decorated  additions.  The  abbot's  tower,  a  stately  relic,  stands 
about  I  m.  N.E.  of  the  abbey. 

MEW  ALBAHT,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Floyd  county, 
Indiana,  U.S.A.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  head  of 
low  water  navigation,  nearly  opposite  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  three  railway  bridges,  and  156  m. 
below  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Pop.  (1890)  21,059;  (1900)  20,628,  of 
whom  1363  were  forcign-bom  and  1905  negroes;  (1910)  20,629. 
It  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  South-western,  the 
Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville,  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  k.  St  Louis  and  the  Southern  railways,  by  electric 
railways  to  Loubville,  Indianapolis,  &c.,  and  by  steamboats 
on  the  Ohio;  it  \&  connected  by  a  belt  line  with  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Illinois  Central  and  other 
railways.  The  city  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plateau  above  the 
river,  in  an  amphitheatre  of  wooded  hills.  It  has  a  good  public 
library,  a  well  organized  public  school  system  and  several  private 
schools  and  academies.  Within  the  city  limits  is  a  national 
cemetery.  The  manufactures  include  leather,  iron,  foundry 
and  machine  shop  products,  furnituve  and  veneer,  lumber, 
cotton  goods  and  hosiery,  distilled  Uquors  and  stoves.  The  value 
of  the  factory  products  in  1905  was  $4,110,709,  13%  more  than 
in  X900.  Originally  settled  about  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century.  New  Albany  was  pbtted  in  1813  and  was  chartered 
as  a  city  in  1839.  The  dty  owed  much  of  its  early  industrial 
importance  to  the  plate-^ss  works  successfully  established 
here  by  Washington  Charln  dc  Pauw  (x82»-x887),  who  endowed 


the  De  Pauw  College  for  Young  Women  (opened  as  the  Indiana 
Asbury  Female  College  in  1852).  The  glass  works  left  the  city 
because  of  the  superior  and  cheaper  fuel  supplied  by  natural 
gas  in  central  Indiana.  The  De  Pauw  College  for  Young  Women 
was  rektively  unimportant  after  the  endowment  of  Indiana 
Asbury  University  (now  Dc  Pauw  University)  by  W.  C.  de 
Pauw  in  1883,  but  it  continued  to  give  instruction  unto  1903. 

NBW  AMSTBRDAH,  a  town  of  British  Guiana,  situated  in 
6*  ao'  N.  and  S9*^  15'  W.  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Berbice  river, 
about  4  m.  from  the  mouth.  Formerly  the  capital  of  the  colony 
of  Berbice,  it  b  now  the  capital  of  the  county  of  that  name. 
It  b  a  picturesque  little  town  compmed  almost  entirely  of  wooden 
houses,  having  a  popubtion  estimated  in  1904  at  7459.  The 
Colony  House,  standing  in  handsome  grounds  beside  the  small 
but  pretty  botanical  gardens,  was  formerly  the  lesidence  of  the 
governor  and  the  seat  of  the  legislature,  and  now  contains  the 
treasury  and  supreme  courts.  The  town  b  lighted  by  municipally 
owned  electric  works,  and  contains  various  government  in- 
stitutions, a  town  hall  and  market.  The  local  government  b 
vested  in  a  mayor  and  town  council,  the  revenue  (a  little  over 
£xa,ooo  annual^)  being  mainly  raised  by  a  direct  rate  on  house 
property.  The  expenditure  b  prindinlly  on  streets,  street 
lighting,  fire  brigade,  water  supply  and  drainage.  New  Amster- 
dam b  connected  by  ferry  and  rail  with  Georgetown,  to  which 
there  b  also  a  bi-weekly  steamer  service. 

NEWARK,  DAVID  LBSUB.  Loan  (1601-X682),  Scottbh 
general,  was  bom  in  x6oi,  the  fifth  son  of  Sir  Patrick  Leslie  of 
Pitcairly,  Fifeshire,  commendator  of  Lindores,  and  Lady  Jean 
Stuart,  daughter  of  the  xst  eari  of  Orkney.  In  hb  early  life  he 
served  in  the  army  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  where  he  rose  to  the 
rank  of  cok>nel  of  cavalry.  In  1640  he  returned  to  hb  natiye 
country  to  take  part  in  the  impending  war  for  the  Covenant. 
In  1643,  when  a  Scottish  army  was  formed  to  intervene  in  the 
Englbh  Civfl  War  (see  Gkeat  Rebeluon)  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Alexander  Leslie,  earl  of  Leven,  the  foremost  living 
Scottbh  soldier,  Leslie  was  selected  as  Leven's  major-general. 
This  army  engaged  the  Royalbts  under  Prince  Rupert  at  Marston 
Moor,  and  Leslie  bore  a  particubrly  distinguished  part  in  the 
battle.  He  was  then  sent  into  the  north-western  counties,  and 
besieged  and  took  Carlisle.  When,  after  the  battle  of  Kilsyth, 
Scotland  was  at  the  mercy  of  Montrose  and  his  army,  Leslie 
was  recalled  from  Engbnd  in  1645,  and  made  lieutenant-general 
of  horse.  In  September  he  surprised  and  routed  Montrose  at 
Philiphaugh  near  Selkirk,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  committee 
of  estates  with  a  present  of  50,000  mcrks  and  a  gold  chain; 
but  hb  victory  was  marred  by  the  butchery  of  the  captured  Irish 
— men,  women  and  children — to  whom  quarter  had  been  given. 
He  was  then  declared  lieutenant-general  of  the  forces,  and,  in 
addition  to  hb  pay  as  colonel,  had  a  pension  settled  on  him. 
Leslie  returned  to  Engbnd  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Newark.  On  hb  return  to  Scotland  he  reduced  several  of  the 
HighUnd  cbns  that  supported  the  cause  of  the  king.  In  1648 
he  refused  to  take  part  in  the  English  expedition  of  the  "  en- 
gagers," the  enterprise  not  having  the  sanction  of  the  Kirk. 
In  1649  he  purchased  the  lands  of  Abcrcrombic  and  St  Monance, 
Fifeshire.  In  1650  he  was  sent  against  Montrose,  who  wa!» 
defeated  and  captured  by  Major  Strachan,  Leslie's  advanced 
guard  commander;  and  bter  in  the  year,  all  parties  having  for 
the  moment  combined  to  support  Charles  II.,  L^lie  was  appoint  (d 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  new  army  levied  for  the  purport-  on 
behalf  of  Charles  II.  The  result,  though  disastrous,  abundani  ly 
demonstrated  Leslie's  capacity  as  a  soldier,  and  it  mighi  U 
claimed  for  him  that  Cromwell  and  the  Engli&h  regulars  pnA*  •! 
no  match  for  him  until  hb  movements  were  luwtU  n*\  wiili  ui.<l 
his  anAy  reduced  to  indiscipline  by  the  r(p^(!>LlI{Jnvt^  t,i  iIm- 
Kirk  party  that  accompanied  his  hcadquartn^.  Atdi  l>uiil;jr 
Leslie  fought  a  stubborn  defensive  cQ.xt\\tu\^'i\  uj;  (u  ilu-  ^  luhz^ir.,: 
of  the  Forth  by  CromWell,  and  then  a4«<>j<.pji.u«1  1  huflr-  lo 
Worcester,  where  he  was  lieutenant  lii mi. i I  un>Wt  ilir  (m 
who  commanded  in  person.  On  the  d(.ti.ai  ^r  ihi  ruynt  v^r 
Leslie,  intercepted  In  his  retreat  tluou^:ii  Vwii..tiiit.  w.r  r-- 
mitted  to  the  Tower,  where  he  nMk^uu.4  iili  iIm   Kremr- 
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in  1660.  He  was  fined  £4000  by  Cromwell's  "  Act  of  Grace  "  tn 
1654.  In  i66t  be  was  created  Lord  Newark,  and  received  a 
pension  of  £500  per  annum.  He  died  in  x68a.  Tlie  title  became 
extinct  in  179a 

NEWARK  (Newakx-upon-Trent),  a  market  town  and 
municipal  borough  in  the  Newark  parliamentary  division  of 
Nottinghamshire,  England.  Pop.  (1901 )  14,992.  It  lies  in  a 
flat,  fertile  lowland  near  the  junction  of  the  river  Devon  with 
the  Trent,  but  actually  on  the  Devon.  By  means  of  a  canal 
x|  m.  in  length  it  is  connected  with  the  Trent  navigation.  It  is 
X20  m.  N.N.W.  from  London  by  the  Great  Northern  railway, 
and  is  on  the  Melton  Mowbray  joint  branch  of  that  company 
and  the  London.  &  North- Western,  and  on  the  Nottingham  & 
Lincoln  branch  of  the  Midland  railway.  The  church  of  St  Mary 
Magdalene,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  parish  churches  of 
England,  is  specially  notable  for  the  beauty  of  the  tower  and  of 
the  octagonal  spire  (223  ft.  high)  by  which  it  is  sumxmnted. 
The  central  piers  of  the  old  church,  dating  from  the  nth  or  12th 
century,  remain,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  is  a  fine  example 
of  Early  English  when  at  its  best.  The  upper  parts  of  the  tower 
and  spire  are  Decorated,  completed  about  1350;  the  nave  dates 
from  between  1384  and  1393,  and  the  chancel  from  1489.  The 
sanctuary  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  north  by  two  chantry 
chapels,  the  former  of  which  has  on  one  of  its  panels  a  remarkable 
painting  from  the  "  Dance  of  Death."  There  are  a  few  old  monu- 
ments, and  an  exceedingly  fine  brass  of  the  X4th  century.  The 
castle,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Egbert,  king  of  the 
West  Saxons,  was  partly  rebuilt  and  greatly  extended  by 
Alexander,  consecrated  bishop  of  Lincoln  in  xia3,  who  estab- 
lished at  it  a  mint.  It  rises  picturesquely  from  the  river,  and 
from  its  position  and  great  strength  was  for  a  long  time  known  as 
the  "  key  of  the  North."  Of  the  original  Norman  stronghold 
the  most  important  remains  are  the  gate-house,  a  crypt  and  the 
lofty  rectangular  tower  at  the  south-west  angle.  The  building 
seems  to  have  been  reconstructed  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th 
century.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  was  used  as  a  state 
prison.  During  the  Great  Rebellion  it  was  garrisoned  for  Charles 
I.,  and  endured  three  sieges.  Its  dismantling  was  begun  in  1646, 
immediately  after  the  surrender  of  the  king.  There  is  a  very 
beautiful  and  interesting  cross  (the  "  Beaumond  "  cross)  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  15th  century  in  good  preservation  in  the  town. 
A  grammar  and  song  school  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIL,  and  endowed  by  Archdeacon  Magnus,  and  there  arc  other 
considerable  charities.  The  other  principal  public  buildings  are 
the  town-hall  in  the  Grecian  style  (erected  in  1774),  the  com 
exchange  (1848),  the  Stock  library  and  Middleton  newsroom 
(1828),  the  mechanics'  institution  (1836),  a  free  library  and  a  fine 
hospital  (1881).  There  is  a  large  trade  in  malt,  coal,  com  and 
cattle.  There  are  iron  and  brass  foundries,  boiler-works,  agri- 
cultural implement  manufactories  and  breweries.  Gypsum  and 
limestone  are  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  plaster  of 
Paris  is  extensively  manufactured.  The  town  is  governed  by 
a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  x8  councillors.    Area  X931  acres. 

Newark  {Ncwerca,  Nouwerk)  owed  its  origin,  possibly  in  Roman 
times,  to  its  position  on  the  great  road  called  the  Fosse  Way, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Trent.  In  a  document  which  purports  to 
be  a  charter  of  664  Newark  is  mentioned  as  having  been  granted 
to  the  abbey  of  Peterborough  by  Wulfhere.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  it  belonged  to  Godiva,  who  granted  it  to 
the  monastery  of  Stow,  and  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishops  of  Lincoln  until  the  reign  of  Ekiward  VI.  The  castle 
was  erected  by  Bishop  Alexander  in  11 23,  and  the  bridge  about 
the  same  time.  Under  Stephen  a  mint  was  established.  There 
were  burgesses  in  Newark  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  there  is  evidence  that  it  had  long 
been  a  borough  by  prescription.  It  was  incorporated  under  an 
alderman  and  twelve  assistants  in  1549,  and  the  charter  was 
confirmed  and  extended  by  Elizabeth.  Charles  I.,  owing  to  the 
increasing  commercial  prosperity  of  the  town,  reincorporated 
it  under  a  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  this  charter,  except  for  a 
temporary  surrender  under  James  II.,  has  continued  the  govern* 
ing  charter  of  the  corporation.    Newark  returned  two  repre- 


sentatives to  parliament  from  X673  until  1885.  A  weekly  market 
on  Wednesdays,  and  a  fair  on  the  eve,  day  and  morrow  of  the 
Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross,  granted  to  the  bish<^  of  Lincoln 
by  John,  are  still  held;  another  fair  at  St  Mary  Mag^«lfT>^  and 
the  four  preceding  days  was  granted  by  Henry  UL,  and  is 
probably  represented  by  the  fair  now  held  on  the  X4th  of  May. 
A  market  for  corn  and  cattle  is  still  held  on  Wednesdays,  and 
another  on  Tuesdays  for  fat  stock  has  been  added. 

NEWARK,  the  largest  city  of  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  a  port  of 
entry,  and 'the  county-seat  of  Essex  county,  on  the  Passaic 
river  and  Newark  Bay,  about  8  m.  W.  of  New  York  City.  Pop. 
(1890)  181,830;  (X900)  246,070,  of  whom  71,363  were  foreign- 
bom,  and  6694  were  negroes;  (2910  census),  347,469.  Of 
the  total  foreign-bom  population  in  1900  (48,329  of  whom  hod 
been  fn  the  United  States  at  least  ten  years),  25,139  were  from 
Germany,  x 2,792  from  Ireland,  8537  from  Italy,  5^74  from 
£n^and,  5511  from  Russia  and  4074  from  Austria.  Of  the 
total  population,  i43>3o6  were  of  foreign  parentage  on  both  sides, 
56,404  German,  30,261  Irish,  13,068  Italian,  8951  English  and 
8531  Russian.  Newark  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania,  the 
Lehigh  VaO<fy,  the  Erie,  the  Delaware,.  Lackawanna  &  Western 
and  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  railways,  and  by  steamboats 
engaged  in  coastwise  and  river  commerce.  By  electric  lines  it 
is  connected  with  most  .of  the  cities  and  towns  within  a  radios 
of  20  m.,  including  Jersey  City,  Patcrson  and  the  residential 
suburbs,  among  which  are  the  Oranges,  Montdair,  Bloomficid, 
Glen  Ridge,  Belleville  and  Nutley.  It  has  a  frontage  on  the 
river  and  bay*  of  xo}  m.,  and  a  total  area  of  23-4  sq.  m. 
The  site  is  generally  level,  but  the  ground  rises  toward  the 
western  part.  Broad  Street,  120  ft.,  and  Market  Street,  90  ft. 
wide,  the  prindpal  thoroughfares,  intersect.  The  most  pTominent 
public  buildings  are  the  City  Hall,  completed  in  1906;  County 
Court-House,  designed  by  Cass  Gilbert  (b.  1859),  with  sculpture 
by  Andrew  O'Connor  and  decorations  by  Howard  Pyle,  \vill  H. 
Low,  Kcnyon  Qox,  H.  O.  Walker,  C.  Y.  Tumer,  F.  D.  Millet, 
George  W.  Maynard  and  Edwin  H.  Blashfield;  United  States 
Govemmcnt  Building;  PubUc  Library,  finished  in  i9or,  and 
City  Hospital.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  and  the 
city  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  and  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
bish(^.  The  Pmdcntial  Life  Insurance  Company  and  the 
Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company  have  fine  office  buildings. 
Many  of  the  older  buildings  are  of  a  brown  sandstone,  quarried 
in  or  near  the  city.  In  Military  Park  is  a  monument  to  Major- 
General  Philip  Keamy  (18x5-1862),  and  in  Washington  Park 
b  a  monument  to  Seth  Boyden  (i 785-1870),  a  Newark  inventor 
of  malleable  iron,  of  nuichinery  for  making  nails,  and  of  improve- 
ments in  the  steam-locomotive.  Newark  has  also  a  monument 
to  Frederick  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  (x 8x7-1885),  secretary  of 
state  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Chester  A.  Arthur,  and  to 
Abraham  Coles  (X813-189X),  a  poet  and  physician,  both  of  whom 
lived  here.  On  the  baniu  of  the  Passaic  b  a  house  having  as  a 
part  of  its  walls  the  old  walls  of  Cockloft  Hall,  in  which  Washing- 
ton Irving  frequently  sojoumed,  and  of  which  he  gave  a  diarmicg 
description  in  Salmagundi.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  remains  of 
Peterborough,  the  home  of  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler  (x7ro-x762). 
who  served  against  the  French  in  1746-48  and  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War.  At  the  comer  of  Broad  and  William  streets 
stood  untfl  r835  the  parsonage  in  which  Aaron  Burr  was  bora. 

In  19x0  Newark  had  658  acres  in  public  parks,  of  which  637 
acres  were  under  the  administration  of  the  Essex  County  Plrk 
Commission.  To  Washington,  Military  and  Lincoln  parks,  the 
older  ones  near  the  heart  of  the  dty,  there  have  been  added 
Branch  Brook  (277  acres),  Weequahic  (265-8  acres).  West  Side 
(23  acres),  and  East  Side  (x  2-5  acres)  parks.  The  principal  ceme- 
teries are  Mount  Pleasant,  overlooking  the  Passaic  in  the  iwrtbem 
part  of  the  city,  and  Fairmount  in  the  western  part;  about  xSo« 
the  remains  of  the  early  settlers  were  removed  from  the  (Md 

*  The  river  channel  before  improvement  had  a  navigable  depth 
of  7  ft.  at  mean  low  water;  the  depth  was  increased  to  about  10 ft. 
by  the  Federal  government  before  1902 ;  in  1907  further  impctyve- 
ment  was  authorized  by  Congress,  the  channel  to  be  made  300  ft. 
wide  and  16  ft.  deep. 
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Burying  Gromtd  to  Fainnount  Cemetery  and  placed  in  a  lai^e 
vsult  marked  by  a  monument. 

As  parts  of  its  public  school  system  the  dty  maintains  twelve 
sammer  or  vacation  schools,  evening  schools,  a  normal  and 
training  school  for  the  education  of  teachers,  a  school  of  drawing, 
and  a  technical  school,  the  last  for  evening  classes.  The  Newark 
Academy,  founded  in  1793,  is  the  leading  private  school;  and 
there  are  various  Roman  Catholic  academies.  In  the  toiniship 
of  Verona  (pop.  in  1905,  2576),  about  7  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Newark, 
is  the  City  Home  for  bo^  in  which  farming,  printing  and  other 
tndcs  are  taught.  The  Public  Library  (opened  in  1889)  con- 
tained about  x<k>,ooo  volumes  in  19x0,  and  the  library  of  the 
New  Jersey  Historical  Sodety  about  26^000  book^  about 
37/xx>  pamphlets  and  many  manuscripts;  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  has  a  law  library  of  about  30,000  volumes; 
and  the  Essex  County  Lawyers'  Club  has  one  of  5000  volumes 
or  more.  Among  the  charitable  institutions  are  the  City  Hospital, 
Saint  Michael's  Hos^ntal,  Saint  Barnabas  Hoq>ital,  Saint  James 
Hospital,  the  German  Ho^ital,  a  Babies'  Hospital,  an  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary,  a  City  Dispensary,  the  Newark  Orphan  Asylum, 
a  Home  for  Crippled  Children,  a  Home  for  Aged  Women  and 
three  day  nurseries.  The  municipality  owns  and  operates  the 
water-works,  and  the  water  is  brous^t  from  reservoirs  in  the 
Pequanac  Valley  90-30  m.  N.W.  of  the  city. 

The  dty  charter  (1857)  provides  for  government  by  a  mayor, 
elected  biennially,  and  a  unicameral  council,  elected  by  popular 
vote.  By  popular  vote,  also,  the  board  of  street  and  water 
commissioners  is  chosen.  The  council  chooses  the  dty  derk, 
treasurer  and  tax  recover,  and  the  mayor  appoints  the  dty 
attorney,  police  justices,  the  board  of  education,  the  trustees  of 
the  public  library,  and  the  excise  and  assessment  commissioners, 
and,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  his  choice  by  the  council,  the 
comptroller,  auditor  and  the  tax,  police,  health  and  fire  com- 
missioners. 

Newark  has  long  been  one  of  the  leading  manufacturing  dtics 
of  the  country.    The  manufacture  of  shoes  and  other  leather 
products,  particularly  patent  leather,  became  an  important  in- 
dustry early  in  the  X9th  century;  in  X770  there  was  one  tannery 
here;  in  1792  there  were  three;  a  large  one,  still  in  operation, 
W2S  built  in  X837;  in  1837  there  were  155  cuniers  and  patent 
leather  makers  in  the  dty,  which  then  had  an  aimual  product 
of  leather  valued  at  $899,300;  in  X90S  the  value  of  the  leather, 
tanned,  curried  and  finished  was  $13,577,7x9.   The  manufacture 
of  felt  hats  (product,  X905,  $4,586,040,  Newark  ranking  third 
in  this  industry  among  the  dties  of  the  United  States),  carriages, 
chairs  and  jewdry  (an  industry  established  about  1830;  product, 
X905,  $9,358,095),  devdoped  rapidly  early  in  the  19th  century, 
and  there  are  extensive  manufactories  of  malt  liquors  (product, 
1905,  $ro,9i7,oo3),  and  of  clothing  (product,  1905,  $3t937iX38)i 
foundries  and  machine   shops   (piwiua,    X905,   $6,354,153), 
and  large  establhhments  for  smelting  and  refining  lead  and 
copper,  the  product  of  the  lead  smelters  and  refining  establish- 
menta  being  in  X905  the  most  valuable  in  the  dty. '  Among  the 
ether  important  manufactures  in  1905  were:  chemicals,  valued 
at   $3,964,736;  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  $3,933,877; 
varnish,    $2,893,305;    stamped    ware,    $3,689,766;    enamelled 
goods,  $2,361,350;  boots  and  shoes,  $3,383,051;  reduction  of 
gold  and  silver,  not  from  ore,  $2,36x,35o;  corsets,  $3,081,761;' 
paints,  $1,8x3,463;  silverware  and  silver-smithing,  $1,780,906; 
tobacco,     dgais     and     cigarettes,     $x, 743,863;     hardware, 
$1,616,755;    buttons,    $x,38x,538,    and    saddlery    hardware, 
$1,1511789.   In  X905  an  art  pottery  was  established  for  making 
"  crystal  patina  "  and  **  robin's  egg  blue  "  wares,  in  imitation, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  old  oriental  pottery,  and  Clifton  India 
ware,  in  imitation  of  pottery  made  by  the  American  Indians. 
The  total  vahie  of  Newark's  factory  products  increased  from 
$1x3,728,045  in  1900  to  $150,055,337  in  1905,  or  33*x%.    In 
X905  the  value  of  the  dty's  factory  product  was  almost  one- 
fifth  of  that  for  the  whole  state,  and  Newark  ranked  tenth  among 
the  Boanufacturing  dties  of  the  entire  country.  In  the  same  year 
Newark  manufactured  more  than  one-half  (by  value)  of  all  the 
jew<iry,  leather  and  malt  liquors  produced  in  the  state. 


Insurance  is  another  important  bnsineis,  for  here  are  the 
headquarters  of  the  Prudential,  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  and  the 
American  Fire,  the  Firemen's  and  the  Newark  Fire  Insurance 
companies.  The  dty's  foreign  trade  is  light  (the  value  of  its 
imports  was  $859,443  in  X907;  of  its  exporU  $664,535),  but  iU 
river  traffic  is  heavy,  amounting  to  about  3,000,000  tons  annually, 
and  being  chiefly  in  general  merchandise  (induding  food-stuffs, 
machinery  and  manufactured  products),  ores  and  metals, 
chcmicab  and  colours,  stone  and  sand  and  brick. 

Newark  was  settled  in  x666  by  about  thirty  Puritans  from 
Milford,  Connecticut,  who  were  followed  in  the  next  year  by 
about  the  same  number  of  thehr  sect  from  Branford  and  Guilford. 
Because  of  the  union  of  the  towns  of  the  New  Haven  Jurisdiction 
with  Connecticut,  in  1664,  and  the  consequent  admission  of  others 
than  church  members  to  dvil  rights,  these  Puritans  resolved 
to  remove  and  foUnd  a  new  town,  in  which,  as  originally  in  the 
New  Haven  towns,  only  church  members  should  haxe  a  voice  in 
the  government.  They  bought  practically  all  of  what  b  nor. 
Essex  county  from  the  Indians  for  "  fifty  double  hands  of  powder, 
one  hundred  bars  of  lead,  twenty  axes,  twenty  coats,  ten  guns, 
twenty  pistols,  ten  kettles,  ten  swords,  four  Uankets,  four  barrels 
of  beer,  ten  pairs  of  breeches,  fifty  knives,  twenty  horses,  dghteen 
hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  of  wampum,  six  ankers  of  liquor  (or 
something  equivalent),  and  three  troopers'  coats."  Thdr  first 
church  was  in  Broad  Street,  nearly  opposite  the  present  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  with  cupda  and  flankers  from  which 
"  watchers "  and  "  wards "  might  discover  the  approach  of 
hostile  Indians,  and  as  an  honour  to  thdr  pastor.  Rev.  Abraham 
Pierson  (X608-X678),  who  came  from  Newark-on-Trent,  they  gave 
the  town  its  present  name,  having  called  it  Milford  up<«  thdr 
first  settlement.  The  town  was  governed  largely  after  the 
Mosaic  law  and  continued  essentially  Puritan  for  fifty  years  or 
more;  about  X730  Presbyterianism  superseded  Congregational- 
ism, and  in  1734  Colonel  Josiah  Ogden,  having  caused  a  schism 
in  the  preceding  year,  by  sa>nng  his  wheat  one  dry  Sunday  in  a 
wet  season,  founded  with  several  followers  the  first  Episcopal  or 
Church  of  England  Society  in  Newark— Trinity  Church.  Partly 
because  of  its  Puritanic  genesis  and  partly  because  of  its  in- 
dependent manufacturing  interests,  Newark  has  kept,  in  ^ite 
of  its  nearness  to  New  York  City,  a  distinct  character  of  its  own. 
The  College  of  New  Jersey,  now  Princeton  University,  was 
situated  here  from  X747  to  X756,  for  all  but  the  first  few  months 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  who  published  in 
X753  the  well-known  Newark  Grammar,  long  used  in  Princeton 
and  origiiudly  prepared  for  Burr's  very  successful  boys'  school 
in  Newark.  The  city  recdved  large  additions  to  its  foreign-bom 
population  immediately  after  the  revolution  of  X848,  when  many 
Germans  settled  here — a  German  daily  newspaper  was  estab- 
lished in  1857.  Newark  was  incorporated  as  a  township  in  r693, 
was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  X836  and  recdved  another  charter 
in  X857;  from  it  the  township  of  Grange  was  formed  in  x8o6  and 
the  township  of  Bloomfield  in  x8x3. 

See  H.  L.  Thowless,  Hisi^rkal  Skekh  0/  the  City  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey  (Newark.  1903):  F.  j.  Urquhart,  Newark,  the  Story  of  its 
Early  Days  (Newark,  1904):  and  J.  Atkinson,  Tke  History  oj 
Newark,  New  Jersey  (Newark,  1878). 

NEWARK,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Licking  county,  Ohb, 
U.S.A.,  at  the  confluence  of  three  forks  of  the  Licking  river, 
on  the  Ohio  Canal,  and  33  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Columbus.  Pop. 
(X890)  14,370;  (X900)  i8,X57,  of  whom  1343  were  fordgn-bom 
and  300  were  negroes;  (x9xo  census)  35,404.  Newark  is 
served  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St  Louis  railways,  and  by  inter-urban  dectric  lines. 
It  lies  on  a  levd  plain,  but  is  surrounded  by  hills.  Along  two 
of  the  forks  of  the  Licking  are  some  of  the  most  extensive 
earthworks  of  the  "  mound  builders ";  they  occupy  about 
3  sq.  m.,  and  have  a  great  variety  of  forms:  panJld  walls, 
drdes,  semidrcles,  a  paralldogram,  an  octagon,  &c.  About 
xo  m.  S.W.  and  connected  with  Newark  by  electric  line  is  Buckeye 
Lake,  an  artifidal  body  of  water  about  8  m.  long  and  x  m.  wide, 
frequented  as  a  summer  resort.  Among  the  dty's  attractive 
features  are  Idlewilde  Park  and  a  beautiful  auditorium,  built 
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as  a  memorial  to  the  sddiexs  and  Btflon  of  the  Civil  War.  Newark 
is  the  trade  centre  of  an  agricultural  region,  which  also  abounds 
in  natural  gas  and  coal;  natural  gas  is  piped  as  far  as  Cincinnati. 
The  dty  has  electric  car  and  steam  car  ^ops  and  various  manu- 
factures, including  stoves  and  furnaces  (the  most  important), 
bottles,  table  glass-ware,  cigars,  rope  halters,  machine  furniture 
and  bent  wood.  The  total  factory  product  in  1905  was  valued 
at  $5,613,587,  an  increase  of  94-9%  over  that  in  x9oa  Newark 
was  laid  out  about  x8oi  and  was  incorporated  in  1813. 

For  an  account  of  the  earthworks  see  Gerard  Fowke,  Archaeological 
History  of  Ohio  (Columbus,  1903). 

NEW  BEDFORD,  a  dty  and  port  of  entry,  and  one  of  the 
county-seats  of  Bristol  county,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  56  m. 
S.  of  Boston,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Acushnet  river,  and  at  the  head 
of  New  Bedford  Harbor,  an  arm  of  Buzzard's  Bay.  Pop.  (1890) 
40,733;  (1900)  63443,  of  whom  35,539  were  foreign-bom, 
including  8559  French  Canadians,  5389  English,  4803  Portuguese 
and  3030  Irish;  (1910  census)  96,653.  New  Bedford  is  the 
terminus  of  two  divisions  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  railroad,  and  is  connected  with  Taunton  (the  other 
county-seat),  Fall  River,  Brockton  and  other  dtics  by  interurban 
electric  railways.  Passenger  steamboat  lines  connect  with 
Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantucket  and  Buzzard's  Bay  points;  a 
freight  line  and,  in  summer,  daily  passenger  service  to  New  York 
are  maintained;  the  Insular  Navigation  Co.  (Empreza  Insulana 
de  Navegag&o)  runs  passenger  and  frdght  steamers  from  New 
Bedford  to  Lisbon,  and  to  the  Azores;  and  there  is  a  regular 
sailing  packet  service  between  New  Bedford  and  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands.  TVo  bridges  connect  New  Bedford  with  the  township 
of  Fairhaven,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  harbour;  one,  a  steel  bridge, 
is  almost  x  m.  in  length  and  cost  $1,500,000.  New  Bedford  is 
attractively  situated,  and,  commerdally,  occupies  a  particularly 
favourable  position.  It  covers  about  30  sq.  m.,  and  extends  along 
the  W.  side  of  the  river  and  harbour  for  several  miles.  Unusual 
dockage  facilities  are  thus  provided.  The  harbour  was  improved 
by  the  Federal  government,  between  1840  and  1906,  the  channel 
from  Buzzard's  Bay  through  the  harbour  being  x8  ft.  deep  and 
300  ft.  wide;  under  a  project  of  X907  it  was  contemplated  to 
increase  the  depth  of  the  channel  to  35  ft.  and  the  width  to 
300  ft.  There  is  a  broad  driveway  along  the  shore  of  the  harbour 
to  Clark's  Point  at  the  entrance,  where  during  the  Civil  War  the 
United  States  government  erected  a  stone  fort.  Fort  Rodman, 
in  which  a  garrison  of  artillery  is  still  maintained;  New  Bedford 
was  one  of  the  36  places  reported  by  the  U.S.  Chief  of  Engineers 
in  X909  as  having  "  permanent  seacoast  defences."  Among  the 
prindpal  biiildingi  and  institutions  are  the  post  office  and 
custom  house,  the  dty  hall,  the  county  court  house,  the 
registry  of  deeds  building,  the  masonic  building,  the  merchants' 
national  bank,  the  institution  for  savings,  St  Joseph's  and  St 
Luke's  hospitals,  the  Swain  free  school,  St  Mary's  (Roman 
Catholic)  school,  the  Friends'  academy,  a  state  textile  school, 
a  state  armory  and  St  Mary's  home.  The  public  library, 
established  as  a  private  society  library  in  x8o3,  taken  over  by  ue 
dty  in  1853,  and  housed  in  the  refitted  old  dty  hall  building,  was 
one  of  the  first  free  public  libraries  in  the  United  States;  it 
contains  about  xoo,ooo  volumes,  and  has  notable  collections 
relating  to  the  whaling  industiy  and  to  the  (Quakers.  The 
Sailors'  Bethel,  built  in  X83X,  and  containing  memorial  tablets 
reminiscent  of  the  whaling  days,  is  of  interest.  The  Old  Dart- 
mouth Historical  Sodety  was  organized  in  1903.  A  fine  park 
system,  aggregating  355  acres,  indudes  the  Common,  and  Brook- 
lawn,  Buttonwood,  Hazdwood,  Grove  and  Triangle  Parks. 
The  dty  owns  and  operates  a  fine  water-supply  system. 

When  whale-oil  was  a  widely  used  iDuminant,  New  Bedford 
was  long  the  prindpal  port  dl  the  world's  whaling  industry; 
and  in  point  of  tonnage  owned  it  is  perhaps  still  so,  as  many  New 
Bedford  vessels  now  sail  from  San  Frandsco.  As  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  x8th  century,  vessels  sailed  on  whaling  voyages 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Acushnet  river,  but  it  was  not  until  1765, 
when  Joseph  Rotch,  a  Nantucket  merchant,  bought  a  tract  of 
land  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river  and  constructed  wharves 
and  warehouses,  that  the  industry  became  established  here.   At 


first  the  whales  were  obtained  prindpally  off  the  Vixi^pnia  and 
Carolina  coasts,  but  by  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independence, 
the  New  Bedford  whalers  sought  their  prey  as  far  as  West  Ixxlian 
and  even  South  American  waters.  The  War  of  Independence 
temporarily  ruined  the  industry,  but  it  was  soon  re-established, 
and  the  field  of  operations  was  much  extended,  after  1791  many 
ships  regularly  rounding  Cape  Horn  into  the  Pacific  Onan.  By 
1804  there  were  59  whaling  vessels  registered  from  New  Bedford. 
The  unsettled  commercial  conditions  of  the  early  years  of  the  X9th 
century  and  the  Embargo  combined  to  ruin  the  business  once 
more,  but  the  dose  of  the  War  of  x8i  3  ushered  in  the  greatest  ers 
of  prosperity  for  the  industry.  By  1845  only  New  York,Bost<» 
and  New  Ch-leans  of  American  ports  exceeded  New  Bedford  in 
tonnage.  The  production  was  greatest  in  that  year,  New  Bedfwd 
whalers  importing  158,000  bbls.  of  sperm  oil,  373,000  bUs.  of 
whale  oil  and  3,000,000  tb  of  whalebone.  The  begixming  of 
Arctic  whaling  in  X848  marked  a  new  step  in  the  industry,  and 
the  tonnage  was  much  increased.  The  highest  point  in  capital, 
tonnage  and  vessds  was  reached  in  1857,  when  New  Bedford 
possessed  339  registered  whaling  ships,  representixig  an  invest- 
ment of  $x  3,000,000  and  employing  afloat  and  ashore  xo,ooo 
hands.  From  a  succession  of  causes,  of  which  the  tntrodactjon  of 
petroleum  into  general  use  as  an  illuminant  was  the  chief,  the 
industry  began  to  decline  from  this  time.  The  Civil  War  was  a 
great  blow  to  the  whalers;  35  vessels  were  sunk  by  Confederate 
cruisets,  entailing  a  loss  of  $1,650,000,  and  many  xnore  were 
bought  by  the  government  to  be  sunk  at  the  entrances  of  southern 
harbours,  or  to  be  used  as  colliers  or  store  ships.'  In  X87X  and 
X876  many  vessels  were  lost  in  the  Arctic  ice,  involving  losses 
of  several  millions.  Still  the  industry  survives  on  a  compara- 
tively small  scale;  in  January  X909  there  were  13  steamers  and 
barks,  x  brig  and  4  schoonen,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  ci  47x0^ 
employed,  chiefly  in  sperm  whaling,  and  the  oil  and  whalebone 
product  of  X908  was  valued  at  about  $35o,ooa 

The  prosperity  that  New  Bedford  lost  with  the  decline  ct  the 
whaling  industry  has  been  more  than  made  up  by  the  growth  <rf 
the  cotton  filming  industry.  In  1905  New  Bedfond  ranked 
second  among  the  dties  of  the  United  States  in  the  manuf actore 
of  cotton  goods  (induding  cotton  small  wares),  produdxig  5% 
of  the  total  for  the  country;  the  qiedality  of  the  miOs  is  the 
finer  cotton  goods.  The  £rst  cotton  mill,  a  five^oi^  stone 
structure,  was  built  by  Joseph  Grinnell  (1789-X885)  axMl  his 
assodates  in  1847,  and  began  operations  in  the  following  year 
with  15,000  spindks  and  300  looms.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  Wamsutta  Mills,  in  X907  comprising  8  buildings,  238,000 
spindles  and  4300  looms.  In  X909  the  dty  had  some  50  miOs, 
with  a  total  of  over  3,137,000  spindles.  The  value  c^  cotton 
goods  manufactured  in  X905  was  $33,4xx,936,  or  76-1%  of 
all  manufactured  products  of  New  Bedford  (in  1890  the  product 
was  $8,185,386;  in  X900  $16,748,783).  Among  the  dtjr'a  other 
manufactures  are  tools,  cordage  and  twine,  boots  aiul  shoes, 
glass,  oils,  lubricants  (notably  black*fish  oil,  a  lubricant  for 
watches  and  docks,  of  which  almost  the  entire  supply  b  mann* 
factured  here),  mechanical  toys,  beer,  ale,  wodlen  and  silk 
goods,  and  paints.  The  total  value  of  all  factory  products  was 
$33,397>49z  in  XQOO  and  $39*469*349  in  1905.  There  is  an 
extensive  commerce  in  coal,  raw  cotton,  lumber  and  fish;  the 
direct  fordgn  trade  is  comparatively  smaU — in  X909  the  Imparts 
were  valued  at  $543,9951  and  the  exports  at  $34*473* 

The  site  of  New  Bedford  was  visited  in  x6o3  by  the  EagBsh 
navigator,  Bartholomew  Ciosnold,  who  traded  with  the  IikdiaiB 
at  the  mouth  oi  the  Acushnet  or  Acoosnet.  It  was  originaUy  part 
of  the  town  of  Dartmouth,  which  was  occupied  by  settlers  from 
Plymouth,  who  in  1652  purchased  the  land  from  Massasott, 
Sachem  ol  the  Narragansets,  and  his  son  Waznsutu  (called 
Alexander  by  the  whites).  About  1665  there  was  a  oonsidierafale 
influx  of  (Quakers,  and  membexs  of  this  sect  have  always  f  onned 

>From  New  Bedford  In  November  and  December  1861  mSkad 
the  "  Stone  Fleet."  a  flotilla  of  45  whaling  veneb  collected  by  tht 
Federal  government  and  loaded  with  stone,  most  of  whidi 
sunk  off  Charleston  and  other  haibours  on  thie  South  Atlantic 
for  the  purpose  of  ttopiMng  blockade  running. 
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an  important  and  influential  dement  in  tlie  population.  There 
were  few  settlers  on  the  site  of  New  Bedford  until  the  middle  of 
the  x8th  century,  and  there  was  no  village,  properly  q>eaking, 
uatH  176a  The  town  was  first  called  Bedford  after  Joseph 
Russell,  one  6f  the  founders,  whose  family  name  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  dukes  of  Bedford;  and  it  was  later  called  New 
Bedford  to  distinguish  it  from  Bedford  in  Middlesex  county. 
During  the  War  of  Independence  the  harbour  became  a  rendez- 
vous for  American  privateers;  this  led  to  an  attack,  on  the  5th 
of  September  1778,  by  a  fleet  and  armed  force  under  Earl  Grey, 
which  burned  seventy  ships  and  almost  destroyed  the  town. 
In  1787  New  Bedford  was  set  off  from  Dartmouth  and  separately 
incorporated  as  a  to?mship;  in  z8i3  the  township  of  Fairhaven 
was  separated  from  it.  New  Bedford  was  chartered  as  a  city 
in  1847.  Its  first  newspaper,  the  Marine  Journal,  was  established 
in  X793.  The  Mercury ,  founded  in  1807,  now  one  of  the  oldest 
newq>apers  in  continuous  publication  in  the  country,  was  for 
some  time  edited  by  William  Ellery  Channing  (1818-1901). 
There  i|ie  Portuguese  and  French  weekly  newspapers. 

See  Daniel  Ricketson,  History  of  New  Bedford  (New  Bedford, 
l8$8);  Z.  W.  iPcaise  and  G.  W.  Hough,  New  Bedford  (New  Bedford, 
1889);  D.  H.  Hurd,  History  of  Bristol  County  (Philadelphia.  1883); 
L.  B.  EOb,  History  of  New  Bedford  and  Us  Vicinity  1602-1892 
(Syracuse.  N.Y..  1893):  W.  S.  Tower,  A  History  of  ike  American 
WhaU  Fishery  (Philadelphia,  1907};  and  The  Old  Dartmouth 
Historical  SkOches  (1903  seq.),  pubhshed  by  the  Old  Dartmouth 
Historical  Society. 

MSWBEBlf,  a  city,  port  of  entry  and  the  county-seat  of 

Craven  county.  North  Carolina,  U.S.A.,  near  the  head  of  the 

estuary  of  the  Neuse  river  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Trent  river, 

about  90  m.  N.E.  of  Wilmington.    Pq;>.  (1890)  7843;  (1900) 

9090,   of   whom    5878   were    negroes;    (1910   census)    9961. 

Newbem  is  served  by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  the  Norfolk 

&  Southern  railways.    The  Federal  government  has  improved 

both  the  Neuse  and  the  Trent  rivers  for  navigation;  the  Ncusc 

has  a  channd  of  8  ft.  at  low  water  to  Newbem  and  one  of  4  ft. 

from  Newbem  to  Kinston,  and  the  Trent  a  channel  of  3  ft. 

from  Newbem  to  Trenton.    The  Trent  and  the  Neuse  are  both 

spanned  here  by  railway  and  county  bridges.    The  "  Waterway 

between  Newbem  and  Beaufort,"  projected  in  1884,  had  in 

1908  a  controlling  depth  at  mean  low  water  of  only  2  to  3}  ft.; 

it  was  decided  to  abandon  this  waterway  on  the  completion  of 

sn  inland  waterway  about  18  m.  long  with  a  channd  zo  ft. 

deep  at  low  water  and  90-350  ft.  wide,  projected  in  1907,  which 

would  g^  Newbem  an  outlet  to  the  ocean  at  Beaufort.    The 

remains  of  Tryon  Palace,  the  residence  of  the  royal  governor 

and  the  meeting-place  of  the  legislature,  which  was  built  by 

William  Tiyon  {q.v.)  in  1765-1770,  and  was  said  to  be  the  finest 

building  of  its  time  in  the  colonies,  are  of  historic  interest,  and 

among  the  principal  buildings  are  the  United  States  govem- 

mcnt  building,  the  county  court  house,  the  county  jail  and 

the  county  home.   At  Newbem  is  one  of  the  national  cemeteries 

of  the  Federal  government,  containing  many  fine  monuments. 

The  most  important  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  lumber 

(cspedaBy  pine)  and  tracking.    The  total  value  of  factory 

products  in  1905  was  $i,343i384*    In  1907  about  1000  men, 

mostly  negroes,  were  employed  in  the  saw-mills,  whose  annual 

pfodnct  averages  about  1 70,000,000  ft.  Among  the  manufactures 

are  fertilisers,  cotton  seed  oil  and  carriages;  repair  shops  of 

the  Norfolk  &  Southern  railway  are  here;  the  fisheries  are  of 

considerable  importance;  and  the  dty  ships  quantities  of  fish, 

cotton  uaA  market-garden  produce — ^much  of  the  last  being 

fmced  wider  xanvas  with  steam  heat.    It  is  the  port  of  entry 

of  the  Rimlico  customs  district;  in  1908  its  imports  were 

valaed  at  $71,421.   Newbem  was  settled  in  17x0  by  a  company 

of  Swiss  and  Germans  under  the  leadership  of  Baron  Emanuel 

(fe  Graffenried  (d.  1735)  '^'^  ^u  named  for  Bern,  Switzerland. 

It  was  incOTporated  as  a  dty  in  1733,  but  its  present  charter 

dates  foom  1899  with  amendments  adopted  in  1907.   For  several 

years  it  was  the  capital  of  the  province  and  for  a  long  time  was 

the  chief  seaport  of  the  state.    Although  strongly  fortified 

early  in  the  QvH  War,  Newbem  was  captured  by  a  Union  force 

nnder  Gcncnl  A.  E.  Bumside  on  the  X4th  of  March  i86a  after 


an  engagement  near  the  dly  in  which  the  loss  to  the  Confederates, 
who  were  under  the  command  of  General  Lawrence  O'Brien 
Branch,  was  about  578  in  killed,  wounded,  captured  and  missing, 
and  the  loss  of  the  Union  force  was  90  killed  and  380  wounded. 
Unsuccessful  attempts  to  recapture  the  dty  were  made  by  the 
Confederates  on  the  X4th  of  March  1863,  and  on  the  ist  of 
February  and  the  5th  of  May  1864. 

NEWBERRY.  JOHN  STRONG  (1839-1893),  American  geofegist, 
was  bom  at  Windsor,  Connecticut,  on  the  33nd  of  December 
1833,  and  recdved  a  medical  education  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
taking  the  degree  of  M  J),  in  1848.  He  completed  his  medical 
studies  in  Paris.  His  attention  was  early  attracted  to  geology 
by  collecting  coal-measure  plants  from  mines  that  had  been 
opened  by  his  father,  and  an  acquaintance  with  Professor  James 
Hall  established  his  interest  in  the  sdence.  Hence  wMe  in 
Paris  he  studied  botany  under  A.  T.  Brongniart.  In  1851  he 
settled  in  practice  at  Cleveland,  but  in  1855  he  was  appointed 
surgc<Mi  and  geologist  to  an  exploring  party  in  northem  California 
and  Oregon,  and  in  1857  his  reports  on  the  geobgy,  botany 
and  zoology  were  published.  Between  then  and  1861  he  was 
employed  on  similar  work  in  the  region  of  the  Colorado  river 
under  lieutenant  J.  C.  Ives,  and  his  researches  were  extended  over 
a  large  area  of  previously  unknown  country  in  Utah,  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  the  further  results  being  published  in  1876. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  did  important  work  as  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Sanitary  Commission,  his  organizing  capadty  bdng 
specially  marked  during  the  operations  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
In  1866  he  was  appointed  professor  of  geologyand  palaeontology 
at  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines,  New  York,  where  he  commenced 
the  formation  of  a  magnificent  collection  of  specimens;  in  1869 
he  was  made  state  geologist  of  Ohio  and  director  of  the  (second) 
Geological  Survey  there,  and  in  1884  palaeontologist  to  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey.  Four  volumes  on  the  geology  of  Ohio  were 
publijJ^ed  while  he  was  director  of  the  survey,  Us  own  reports 
bdng  confined  to  the  surface  geology  and  to  the  coal-mea&ures 
and  thdr' fossil  plants.  He  devoted  much  labour  to  the  study 
of  Triassic,  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  plants,  and  in  particular  to 
those  of  the  Laramie  stage.  He  also  carried  on  researches  among 
the  Palaeozoic  and  Triassic  fishes  of  North  America.  Among  his 
other  publications  may  be  mentioned  The  Origin  and  Classifica^ 
lion  of  Ore  Deposits  (1880).  His  work  throughout  was  char- 
acterized by  great  care  and  consdentious  study,  and  it  was 
recognized  by  his  inclusion  in  most  of  the  leamed  sodeties  of 
America  and  the  Old  World.  He  recdved  the  Murchison 
medal  of  the  Geological  Sodety  of  London  in  1888,  and  was 
president  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Sdence  (1867),  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sdences  (1867- 
1891),  and  of  the  International  Congress  of  Geologists  (1891). 
He  died  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  the  7th  of  December  1893. 

Memoir  (with  portrait)  by  J.  J.  Stevenson,  American  Geologist 
(July  1893). 

NEWBOLT,  HENRY  JOHN  (1863-  ),  English  author,  was 
bom  on  the  6th  of  June  1863,  the  son  of  H.  F.  Newbolt,  vicar 
of  St  Mary's,  Bibton.  He  was  educated  at  Clifton  College, 
where  he  was  head  of  the  school  in  1881  and  edited  the  school 
magazine,  and  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1887  and  practised  until 
1899.  His  first  book  was  a  story.  Taken  from  the  Enemy  (1893), 
and  in  1895  he  published  a  tragedy,  Mordred;  but  it  was  the 
publication  of  his  ballads,  Admirds  All  (1897),  that  created 
his  literary  reputation.  These  were  followed  by  other  volumes 
of  stirring  verse.  The  Island  Race  (1898),  The  Sailing  of  the 
Jjmg-ships  (1903),  Songs  of  the  Sea  (1904).  From  1900  to  1905 
he  was  the  editor  of  the  Monthly  Review,  Among  his  later 
books  his  novels  The  Old  Country  (1906)  and  The  New  June 
(1909)  attracted  considerable  attention. 

NEW  BRIGHTONf  formerly  a  village  (coextensive  with  the 
town  of  Castleton)  of  Richmond  coimty.  New  York,  U.S.A., 
but  since  the  ist  of  January  1898  the  first  ward  of  the  borough 
of  Richmond,  New  York  City.  It  is  at  the  north-eastem  end 
of  Staten  Island,  about  6  m.  S.W.  of  the  borough  of  Manhattan, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  ferry.   Pop.  (1890)  16^433;  (1900) 
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ax,44X,  of  whom  6575  were  foreign-bom  and  259  negroes;  (190$ 
state  census)  23,659.  At  New  Brighton  is  the  Sailors'  Snug 
Harbor,  founded  under  the  will  of  Robert  Richard  -Randall 
(c.  1740-1801),  who  in  1772  became  a  member  of  the  Marine 
Society  of  New  York  (an  organization  for  the  relief  of  indigent 
masters  of  vessels  and  their  families),  and  in  1790  bought  from 
Baron  Poelnitz  the  "  Minto  farm,"  about  71  acres  of  land  in 
what  is  now  the  Fifteenth  Ward  of  the  Borough  of  Blanhattan. 
This  tract,  with  four  loU  in  what  is  now  the  First  Ward  of 
Manhattan,  and  cash  and  stocks  to  the  value  of  about  $10,000 
Randall  (who  himself  seems  t6  have  followed  the  sea  for  a  time, 
and  was  called  "  Captain  ")  bequeathed  to  a  board  of  trustees, 
directing  that  the  income  should  be  used  "  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  and  supporting  aged,  decrepit  and  worn-out  uulors," 
who  had  served  at  least  five  years  under  the  American  flag, 
and  that  the  institution  established  for  this  purpose  should  be 
called  "  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor."  The  will  was  bitterly  con- 
tested by  relatives,  but  finally  was  fully  upheld  in  2830  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor  was 
incorporated  in  x8o6,  and  its  diarter  was  amended  in  2828 
to  permit  the  building  of  the  institution  on  Staten  Island  rather 
than  on  the  Randall  estate,  which  had  already  greatly  increased 
in  value.  In  2833  the  institution,  with  lands  covering  2  60  acres, 
was  opened  in  New  Brighton  with  about  50  inmates.  Randall's 
body  was  removed  to  the  grounds  in  2834,  and  buried  under  a 
marble  monument,  and  in  2884  a  life-sise  bronze  statue  of  him, 
by  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens,  was  placed  in  front  of  the  main 
building.  In  2909  the  institution  comprised  the  main  building, 
a  hoq>ital,  a  chapd,  a  parsonage,  residences  for  the  officials, 
and  several  other  buildings.  The  inmates  (about  xooo  in  2909) 
employ  themselves  at  simple  trades,  or  at  work  about  the  grounds; 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  strictly  prohibited,  but  the  men 
are  furnished  with  plenty  of  tobacco,  and  are  well  cared  for. 
The  present  immense  value  of  the  land  bequeathed  by  Randall 
makes  Snug  Harbor  one  of  the  most  liberally  endowed  charitable 
institutions  in  New  York  City.  At  New  Brighton  tfre  also  a 
Home  for  Destitute  Children  of  Seamen,  founded  in  2846  at 
Stapleton,  Staten  Island,  removed  to  a  new  building  on  the  Snug 
Harbor  property  in  2852,  and  maintained  by  contributions  and 
gifts;  and  the  Samuel  R.  Smith  Infirmary,  founded  in  2862 
by  the  Medical  Society  of  Richmond  county,  aud  named  in 
honour  of  a  Staten  Island  physician.  At  New  Brighton  there 
are  dry  docks,  paper  and  plaster  mills,  and  silk^yeing  and 
printing  works.  The  village  as  incorporated  in  x866  included 
the  northern  half  of  the  township  of  Castleton,  and  as  reincor- 
porated in  2872  included  all  of  that  township. 

NEW  BRIGHTON,  a  borough  of  Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.,  on  Beaver  river,  2  m.  from  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio 
and  28  m.  N.W.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  (1890)  5626,  (2900)  6820 
(487  foreign-bom  and  279  negroes);  (2920)  8329.  It  is  served 
by  the  Pennsylvania  railway,  and  is  connected  by  bridge  with 
Beaver  Falls.  The  borough  has  a  public  art  gallery,  a  public 
park  and  a  general  hospital.  Coal  and  fireclay  alxHind  in  the 
vidnity,  the  Beaver  river  furnishes  good  water  power,  and  the 
borough  has  various  manufactures.  New  Brighton  was  laid  out 
as  a  town  in  28x5  and  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  2838. 

NEW  BRITAIN,  a  dty  of  Hartford  county,  Connecticut,  U.S.A., 
near  the  centre  of  the  state,  about  9  m.  S.W.  of  the  dty  of 
Hartford;  land  area  23-09  sq.  m.  in  2906.  Pop.  (2890)  of 
the  township,  induding  the  dty,  19,007;  of  the  dty,  26,529; 
(2900)  of  the  township,  induding  the  dty,  28,202;  of  the  dty, 
35>998,  of  whom  9293  were  fordgn-bom,  induding  2869  Irish 
and  281 X  Swedes,  who  have  a  weekly  published  here;  (19x0 
census)  43,926.  It  is  served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  nUlway,  and  by  seveial  inter-urban  dectric  railways. 
The  dty  is  the  seat  of  a  state  normal  school,  and  has  a  free 
public  library,  formerly  the  New  Britain  Institute,  and  a  public 
park  of  about  xoo  acres.  New  Britain  is  an  important  manu- 
facturing centre;  its  prindpal  products  are  hardware,  cutlery 
and  edge  tools,  hosiery,  and  foundry  and  machine  shop  products. 
In  2905  the  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  was  $29,979,722 
(an  increase  of  45*2%  since  2900)  and  the  value  of  the  factory 


products  was  $24,959,543  (an  increase  of  34*8%).  More  than 
one-half  of  the  product-value  was  in  hardware  ($7,537,625). 

New  Britain,  which  was  settled  in  2687,  was  originally  a  part 
of  the  township  of  Fanxuxigton.  On  account  of  ecdoiastical 
difficulties  the  "  New  Britain  Sodety  " — a  parish — was  organized 
in  2754.  New  Britain  became  a  part  of  Berlin  when  that  town- 
ship was  established  in  2785.  In  2850  the  towxiship  of  New 
Britain  was  incorporated,  and  in  X87X  the  dty  was  chartered. 
By  act  of  the  state  legislature  in  2905  the  township  of  New 
Britain  and  the  dty  of  New  Britain  were  consolidated;  the  first 
election  under  the  new  charter  was  in  April  X906.  The  dty  was 
one  of  the  fixst  in  the  country  to  build  a  muxiidpal  subway  for 
electric  light,  telephone  and  telegraph  wires. 

See  D.  N.  Cua^'%  Hislory  of  Nem  Britain  (New  Briutn,  1889). 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  a  province  of  the  Doxninion  of  Cansuda, 
lying  between  45*  2'  and  48*  3'  N.  and  63*  46' and  69*3'  W. 
Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  230  2n.,  its  greatest  breadth  190  m., 
and  it  has  a  seaboard  of  about  550  m. 

Physical  Peatwres. — ^The  surface  is  generally  undulatixig,  but 
in  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  province  are  many  ranges  of 
hills  from  2000  to  2000  ft.  in  height,  rising  in  Bald  Mountain  to 
2400  ft.  These  elevations  are  an  extension  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountai2a  and  traverse  the  province  from  the  state  oi  Maine. 
This  whole  section  of  the  province  is  densdy  wooded.  The 
southern  region  embraces  the  district  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
Its  coast  is  rocky  and  bold  and  interrapted  by  ravines.  Inland 
the  numerous  rivers,  flowing  through  the  soft  sandstone  and 
conglomerate  rocks,  have  cut  broad  valleys,  the  soil  of  which  is 
extremdy  rich  and  fertile.  Along  the  shores  on  the  east  coast, 
and  for  some  miles  inland,  the  country  is  flat  and  composed  of 
mosses  and  marshes,  but  beyond  that  distance  it  rises  into  gently 
sloping  hills,  which  extend  as  far  as  St  John. 

New  Branswick  is  a  network  of  rivers,  bays  and  lakes,  sevenl 
of  which  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  large  tonnage.  The  prindpal 
rivers  are  the  St  John,  Miramichi,  Restigouche,  Saint  Croix, 
Petitcodiac,  Richibucto  and  Nipisiguit.  The  St  John,  which  is 
famous  for  its  scenery,  rises  in  the  state  of  Maine  and  is  over 
450  m.  in  length.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  moderate  toxmage 
from  St  John  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  Fredericton,  a  distance  of 
about  88  *m.,  but  steamers  of  light  draught  ply  as  far  as  Wood- 
stock, 65  m.  farther,  and  durixig  the  rainy  season  boats  go  as 
far  as  Grand  Falls,  a  cataract  70  or  80  ft.  high,  225  m.  from  the 
sea.  Among  the  many  lakes  which  it  drains  is  Grand  Lake,  20  m. 
long,  and  varying  from  3  to  9  m.  in  breadth.  The  Miramichi 
flows  N.E.  into  a  bay  of  the  same  name.  It  is  225  m.  long,  7  m. 
wide  at  its  mouth,  and  navigable  as  far  as  Nelson  (46  m.).  la 
the  spring  and  autumn  small  steamers  and  barges  go  much 
farther  up.  With  its  branches  it  drains  a  fourth  of  the  province. 
A  large  lumber  trade  is  done  in  this  district,  and  many  saw-mills 
are  driven  by  the  river.  The  Restigouche  forxns  the  xiorth-cast 
boundary  of  the  province,  is  xoo  m.  in  length  and  flows  into  the 
Bay  of  Chaleur.  It  is  composed  of  five  main  branches,  its  name 
signifying  in  Indian  "  the  river  which  divides  like  the  hand." 
Large  v^sels  may  safely  navigate  it  x8  m.  from  the  bay.  With 
its  tributaries  it  drains  over  4000  sq.  m.  of  fertile  and  wdl- 
wooded  country.  The  St  Croix  separates  New  Brunswick  from 
the  state  of  Maine  at  its  south-west  angle.  Its  source  is  a  diain 
of  lakes  called  the  Chiputneticook.  The  Petitcodiac  is  navigable 
for  25  m.  for  ships,  and  schooners  of  80  tons  burden  may  proceed 
to  the  head  of  the  tide,  X2  m.  farther;  it  empties  into  Shepody 
Bay.  The  Richibucto  discharges  into  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence. 
The  Nipisiguit  and  Totuque  (a  tributary  of  the  St  John)  in  the  N. 
are  in  much  repute  axnong  anglers. 

The  coast-line  of  New  Bmnswick  is  indented  with  ntxmcroos 
fine  bays  and  harbours.  The  Bay  of  Fundy  is  an  arm  of  the  sea 
separating  New  Brunswick  from  Nova  Scotia  and  terminatins 
in  two  smaller  bays,  Chignecto  Bay  and  the  Basin  of  lAixiav 
Its  length  up  to  Chignecto  Bay  is  X40  ixl  and  its  extreme  breadth 
45  m.  It  is  noted  for  its  hi^  tides,  which  rise  about  30  ft.  at 
St  John  and  over  50  ft.  at  the  head  of  Chignecto  Bay.  At  Bay 
Verte,  X4  m.  distant,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Chignecto,  the  tide  rises  little  more  than  4  or  5  ft.    The  Bay  of 
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■od  iiuUby  tbe  ptovindal fo wrmuem  db  e*jy  Istiu  toboru  fide 

PeniU. — 111  irat  focau,  thrDU|h  whicb  flow  qunwrout  riven 
with  cscdlcDl  barboun  *t  cr  uht  Lbor  niouthM,  liavc  bnc  made 
Kvw  Brunswick  a  ceDCrr  o(  JiuabcriDA.    Thb  induatry  baa  affected 


tree  ia  tbe  black  qirutx  lAbia  Kigra),  trom  which  i«  oude  a  yea 
increaiine  quantity  ol  vood-puip  E«  [apFT'EnAkJiig.  Tbc  bemli 
{Aha  usodfiuij).  the  cedar,  birch,  beech,  oak.  aah  and  nu 
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the  provincial  ^ ovcrnmenl  ael  aiidc  a  laile  aroa  o(  the  hi^hlandi  ■ 
the  iouma  ol  the  Tobique.  Nipiaiquit  and  Mimnichi  nvBi  Eor 

Wish  and  J'iikrnci.— The  minml  wnllta  nl  the  phnrince  I 

iuanied  near  St  John  and  in  Albert  county. 
The  filberis.  do  the  othtf  hand,  aie  eatendvc,  though  ks  ■ 
...  J. .  u E—.;.      TTij,  induHry  cenliea  in  the  counlit 


VaaitfiulMm. — The  chief  nunufaetun*^  apart  froni  the  ihippini 
of  5f  John,  are  connected  with  lumbaini  and  with  UKriculturc 
The  making  of  paper  pulp  and  of  lumiture  ia  gmwing  iteadily  ii 
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:k  play  an  important  part  in  the  m 


main  railway  tyilem  ha*  lince  tBTC  been  that  of  the  Intercolonial. 
trvned  and  occmtcd  by  the  teder^  eovempketit,  by  which  the 
province  it  linked  to  Nova  Scotia  on  theE.  and  to  the  lett  of  Canada 
on  the  W.  The  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Giand  Trunk  Pacific  alio 
run  Ibrou(h  the  province,  and  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the 
MaineCentnlithaicommunicationwiththelJniledSutea.  Vaiioui 
lioea  of  •teamen  run,  chiefly  from  St  John,  to  AmeiicaD  and 

ITtsfvry.— Until  1784  New  Brum  wick  fonned  pan,  Snt  of  the 
FrcDcb  province  ol  Acadia,  latet  of  the  Brilisb  province  of  Nova 
Scotia.  The  GrtI  lettletneat  within  lu  borden  was  made  In 
1604  by  Pierre  de  Guut,  tieut  de  Hants,  with  whom  wai  Siniuel 
de  CbampUin.  Theii  rolony  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Cmii  river 
wu  •son  abandoned,  but  throughout  the  French  tfgime  the 
dijlrict  WM  frequented  by  bandi  of  fur-iradcn.  In  Jj6i  the 
fint  Engliih  Httlement  wu  made  at  Maugervillc  on  the  St  John 
river,  and  In  1764  a  body  of  Scoltith  fumers  and  labouren 
look  up  land  along  the  Mirunichi.  On  the  iSIh  of  Hay  17E3 
a  band  of  Ainericu  layalitti  Killed  at  the  mouth  of  the  St 
John.  ThouMndi  mote  followed,  and  in  1784  New  Brunswick 
wBI  dedued  a  Hparate  province.  At  Grtt  governed  by  a  rcpre- 
teatitivE  Buembly  and  an  Irroponaible  council,  it  obtained 
retponaible  government  In  1347-1848.  after  1  constilulional 
Mtuggle  In  which  no  little  ability  wai  ibowD.  In  1867  It  entered 
without  reluctance  but  without  enthuuaim  into  the  Canadian 
Fedetation.  Iti  ecotiomlc  and  educational  hiilnry,  bolh  more 
inponaiit  than  iu  political,  bave  been  Indicated  in  earlier  parti 
ol  thii  article.    (For  the  boundary  dlipute,  ice  Haime.) 

BlBLiosMrnr.— Sir  J.  W,  Dawion,  ^cadiaii  Gtnlcff  (edition  of 

vIlHE.'  Numemui  nudin  have  been  published,  chiefly  by  the 
Geoti^gkzal  Sumy  of  Canada,  by  L.  W.  BalWy,  R.  W.  Ella,  A.  P. 
Low,  and  C.  F.  Matthew.    Valuable  papen  on  variout  provincial 
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cirly  volume  of  Mitloiul  papers;  Aadlnuil,  a  autaaine 

in^Joh<i.>KouMah»b,'CDniulted.   The arlicH acmnt 

LrH.nHfirt   ',t  aivi-n   bv  Nicholaa  Deny*.  Dturipliou  wt9- 

1671:  lepubliihed  by  W.  F  Caaoof 

ni'uKj'"'""'"  •^'■'^''^  H'llM'aJ'raey  ^'^£^^ 
HEW  BRUmWICK.  t  city  and  the  county-aeat  of  Hiddlesei 
county,  Now  Jcney,  U.S.A.,  on  the  RariUo  river,  at  the  lenninui 
of  the  Delaware  &  Raritan  canal,  about  ,3  a.  S.W.  of  Newark. 
Fop.  (i£^)  l8,6aj,  (tpao),  30,006,  of  whom  jjifi  were  foreign- 
bom  and  7SS  were  negroes;  {igto  cttiliu}  ijjSS.  It  la 
aervtd  by  the  Fenniylvania  and  the  Raritan  River  railwaj-a, 
and  by  daily  iteimboau  to  New  York.  There  is  a  fine  stone 
bridge  acroH  the  Raritan.  In  the  dty  are  the  Weill  Memorial 
Hospital,  St  Peter's  Genera]  Hospital,  a  Camegle  libiaiy,  a 
Federal  building  and  a  Soldiers'  Monument.  New  Btuntwick 
Is  the  ie*t  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America,  the  oldest  Ibeolo^cal  school  ip  the  United  States. 
founded  in  17B4  in  New  Vork  City,  situated  at  Fbtbusta.  Long 
Island,  in  i7«6-iSio,  and  removed  to  New  Brunsnick  in  1B10. 
and  of  Rulgcn  College  (originally  Dutch  Reformed,  now  non- 
BCftarian).  which  was  founded  In  1766  ai  Queen's  College,  wu 
recharter«d  in  T770  as  a  crJlege  for  "  tbc  education  of  yovth  in 
the  learned  languages,  liberal  and  usefid  arts  and  sciences  and 
especially  in  tlivinity,"  was  first  npened  lor  instmclion  in  1770, 
was  dosed  during  1795-1807  and  iSi^jSjs,  and  was  renanicd 
in  tS);  in  honour  of  Colonel  Henry  Rutgen  (1745-iSjo),  of 
New  York  City,  t  liberal  bcaefaclor.  The  college  embraces  two 
scbools:  the  daJsslcil  sdiool  and  the  sdeailfic  school,  which  in 
1S64,  in  punuance  of  the  Uorrill  Act  of  t86i,  was  cooatiluied 
by  the  lUte  legislature  as  the  state  college  for  the  benefit  ol 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  ana;  a  preparatory  school  is  also 
conlTolled  by  ill  trustees.  An  agriciiltural  experiment  italton 
is  maintained  in  conneilon  with  the  college.  Id  190^-1904 
there  were  jo6  students.  In  1908  the  library  of  Rutgers  College 
itsined  57,000  volumes,  and  that  of  the  TbcologlcaJ  Semiitary 


48,000  vfdurr 
the  total  value 
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A  setllcment  was  made  here  b  t68t,  and 
was  known  as  Prigmort't  Swamp;  later,  al 
established  a  ferry  across  the  river,  It  was  called  Inian's  Ferry; 
the  present  natne  was  adopted  in  honour  of  the  hmise  of  Bruns- 
wick. New  Brunswick  received  a  dty  charter  from  the  royal 
goveniot  lo  1 730,  and  was  chanered  as  a  dty  by  the  alate  lecia- 
UtuEt  In  1784.  During  the  War  of  Indepcntience,  GciKtal 
Washington  and  his  army  entered  New  Brunswick  on  the  igth 
of  November  1776,  but  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy  evacuated 
it,  and  frnm  the  jrd  of  December  1776  to  the  ijth  of  April  1777 
it  was  occupied  by  the  British  under  Lord  Howe.  Cornelius 
Vindcrlull  was  for  seven!  years  the  proprietor  of  the  Bellooa 
Hotd  of  New  Brunswick,  now  a  teoemtni.  house. 

NEWBUBOH,  or  Niwidbo,  a  dty  of  Orange' counlj.  New 
York,  U.S.A.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  about  S7  a. 
N.  of  New  York  City.  Pop.  (1890)  ij,o»7,  (1900}  sa.MJ.  of 
whom  4346  were  foreign-bom  and  Jj8  negroes:  (igio,  census) 
97,805.  It  ia  served  by  the  Erie,  tbc  West  Short,  attd— by 
ferries  acroea  tbe  Hudson— the  Central  New  En^and  aitd 
the  New  York  CenlnJ  Ic  Hudson  River  railways.  Acr»  New- 
burgh  Bay,  41  the  etpanslon  of  the  Hudson  at  this  point  is 
caUed,  Is  the  vUllge  of  Hshkill,  and  an  electric  line  connecll 
wiih  the  village  ol  Walden  (pop.  in  tqio,  4004),  about  11  m. 
N.W.,  which  has  various  manulictures.  the  most  Imponant  being 
pocket-knives.  Tbe  dly  occupies  a  comminding  positioo  on 
terraces  riung  abruptly  from  the  river,  and  on  the  flat  pUinn 
above,  whence  a  view  may  be  obltuned  of  theCatskill  Mountain* 
lo  the  N.W.,  of  the  HigbUnda  of  the  Hudson  to  the  S.  and  of 
the  Hudson  river  tor  many  miles  in  both  directiont.  Orange 
Lake,  between  Newburgh  uid  Waklen,  i>  kaown  lor  it>  ka 
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yichting  and  skating  races.  Washington  Park  is  in  the  central 
part  of  the  dty.  Downing  Park,  named  in  honour  of  the  horti- 
culturist and  landscape  gardener  Andrew  Jackson  Down&g, 
(18x5-1852),  a  native  of  Newburgh,  lies  on  a  high  plateau 
overlooking  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country.  Among 
Newbuxgh's  institutions  are  a  public  library,  St  Luke's  Hospital, 
a  Children's  Home,  Mount  St  Mary's  Academy  (Roman  Catholic) 
and  a  business  college.  In  Coldcn  Square  there  is  a  statue  of 
Governor  George  Clinton.  Cotton,  woollen  and  silk  goods, 
laces,  paper,  plaster,  plush,  felt  and  felt  hats,  carpets,  engines 
and  boilers,  and  mill  and  farm  jnachinery  are  manufactured,  and 
there  are  ship  and  brick  yards.  In  1905  factory  products  were 
valued  at  $7,142,327,  an  increase  of  33-3%  over  their  value  for 
1900.  Newburgh  was  first  settled  in  x  709  by  a  colony  of  Germans 
from  the  Rhenish  Palatinate  under  their  minister,  Joshua 
Kockethal  (d.  17x9),  and  was  known  as  "the  Palatine  Parish  of 
(^uassoic"  Towvd  the  middle  of  the  century  many  of  the 
Germaiss  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  and  Scottish  and  English 
settlers  took  up  their  abandoned  lands.  In  X753  the  place  was 
reoan^d  Newburgh,  after  the  town  of  that  name  in  Scotland, 
whence  many  of  the  new  settlers  had  come.  From  the  spring  of 
1782  until  August  1783  Washington  made  his  headquarters  here, 
occupying  the  Hasfaoouck  House  (built  by  Jonathan  Hasbrouck 
between  1750  and  1770),  which  is  still  standing  in  Washington 
Park,  and  was  bought  by  the  state  in  X849.  It  long  contained 
a  collection  of  historical  relics,  for  which  the  state  has  erected  a 
brick  building  in  Washington  Park.  It  was  here  on  the  37th  of 
May  X783  that  he  wrote  his  famous  letter  of  rebuke  to  Colonel 
Lewb  Nicola  (1717-c.  1807),  who  had  written  to  him  on  behalf 
of  a  coterie  of  army  officers,  it  is  said,  suggesting  that  he  assume 
the  title  of  king.  Here,  also,  Washington  made  his  reply  to  the 
uxsJkd  "  Newburgh  Addresses,"  written  by  John  Armstrong, 
and  calling  for  action  on  the  part  of  the  army  to  force  Congress 
to  redress  its  grievances.  Here  the  arrangements  were  completed 
for  the  dubandment  of  the  Continental  Army,  and  the  centenary 
of  the  dxsbandment  was  celebrated  here  on  the  x8th  of  October 
1883.  In  commemoration  of  the  disbandment  also  a  monu- 
ment, known  as  the  "  Tower  of  Victory  "  (53  ft.  high,  with 
a  life-sized  statue  of  Washington),  was  erected  in  Washing- 
ton Park  by  Federal  and  state  authorities.  Newburgh  was 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  x8oo  and  chartered  as  a  dty  in 
1865.  The  U.S.  Geographic  Board  spells  the  name  Newburg, 
but  the  spelling  Newburgh  is  adopted  locally  and  by  the 
U.S.  Post  Office. 

See  E.  M.  Ruttenber,  History  of  the  Town  of  Newburth  (Mewburgh, 
1859)  aixl  History  of  Orangt  County  (Newburgh,  1873). 

HBWBUROH,  a  royal  and  police  burgh  of  Fifeshire,  Scotland. 
Pop.  (x90x)  1904-  It  is  situated  on  the  Firth  of  Tay,  7  m.  N.W. 
of  Ladybaiik  Junction  by  the  North  British  Railway.  Its 
industries  chiefly  consist  of  the  making  of  linen  and  floorcloth, 
malting  and  quarrying,  and  there  are  fisheries,  espedoUy-  of 
salmon.  The  harbour  is  used  for  the  transhipment  of  the  cargoes 
of  Perth-bound  vessels  of  over  300  tons.  On  high  groimd,  about 
I  m.  S.W.,  stand  the  remains  (only  the  pedestal)  of  Macduff's 
Cross,  which  marks  the  spot  where  the  clan  Macduff — ^in  return 
for  the  chief's  services  against  Macbeth — was  granted  rights 
of  sanctuary  and  composition  for  murder  done  in  hot  blood. 
Denmyln  castle,  about  1}  m.  S.E.  of  Newburgh,  was  the  home 
for  more  than  350  years  of  the  Balfour  family,  of  which  the  two 
brothers.  Sir  James  (1600-1657),  the  annalist  and  Lyon  King, 
and  Sir  Andrew  (1630-1694),  founder  of  the  Botanic  Garden  in 
Edinburgh,  were  the  most  distinguished  members.  Lindores 
abbey,  the  gem  of  the  district,  is  situated  on  the  Tay,  dose  to 
Newburgh,  and  1}  m.  N.  of  the  village  of  Lindores.  Of  the 
Benedictine  abbey,  founded  in  X17S  by  David,  earl  of  Hunting- 
don, brother  of  William  the  Lion,  there  only  remain  the  groined 
arch  of  the  prindpal  entrance,  a  portion  of  the  west  tower  and 
other  Early  English  fragments,  but  the  ground  plan  of  the  whole 
structure  can  still  be  traced.  The  monks  were  noted  agriculturists 
and  their  orchards  famous.  At  Blackeamside,  a  forest  of  alders, 
to  the  east  of  the  village,  Wallace  defeated  the  earl  of  Pembroke 
in  1398. 


KBWBURM,  an  urban  district  in  the  Tyneside  parliamentary 
division  of  Northumberland,  England,  on  the  Tyne,  5I  m.  W. 
of  Nevrcastle  by  a  branch  of  the  North  Eastern  railway.  Pop. 
(190X)  X  3,500.  It  has  collieries,  and  iron,  sled,  engineering, 
tool  and  fire-day  works,  and  there  is  a  large  industrial  population. 
Newbum  is  of  considoable  antiquity.  Roman  remains  have  been 
discovered  in  proximity  to  Hadrian's  Wall.  A  church  here  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  X073  in  the  course  of  a  dispute  between  two 
claimants  of  the  earldom  of  Northumberland.  Here  in  1640  the 
Scottish  Covenanters  planted  guns  to  protect  them  while  fording 
the  river,' after  which  they  defeated  the  English  on  the  Durham 
side  at  Stellaheugh,  and  subsequently  occupied  Newcastle.  The 
name  of  Scotswood,  one  of  the  manufacturing  villages  between 
Newbum  and  the  dty,  commemorates  one  of  their  positions. 
The  district  has  many  assodations  with  the  famous  engineer 
George  Stephenson,  bom  at  Wylam,  3  m.  W. 

NEWBURY,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  the 
Newbury  parliamentary  division  of  Berkshire,  England,  53  m. 
W.  by  S.  of  Reading  by  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901) 
xi,o6x.  It  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  narrow  well- wooded 
valley  of  the  Kennet,  which  is  followed  by  the  Kennet  and  Avon 
canal.  The  town  has  north  and  south  communications  by  the 
Didcot,  Newbury  &  Southampton  railway  (worked  by  the 
Great  Westem  company),  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Lambourn 
Valley  light  railway.  The  church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  a  large 
Perpendicular  building  of  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  built  mainly  at  the  charge  of  John 
Winchcombe  or  Smalwoode  (Jack  of  Newbury),  an  eminent 
clothier,  who,  according  to  the  brass  to  his  memory,  died  in 
February  15x9.  A  few  picturesque  old  biiildings  remain  in  the 
town,  induding  part  of  Winchcombe's  house  and  the  Jacobean 
doth  hall,  now  a  pubUc  museum.  The  almshotises  called  King 
John's  Court  are  supported  by  a  foundation  known  as  St 
Bartholomew's  Hospitd,  to  which  in  x 3x5  King  John  granted 
by  charter  (renewed  in  1596  to  the  corporation)  the  profits 
of  a  fair  on  St  Bartholomew's  day  (34th  .of  August).  Shaw 
House,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  to  the  north-east,  is  an 
Elizabethan  mansion  of  brick,  dating  from  1581;  to  the  north 
is  Donnington  castle,  retaining  a  Perx)endicular  gateway  and 
other  fragments.  The  suburb  of  Speenhamland  was  formerly 
an  important  posting  station  on  the  Bath  road.  At  Sandleford 
Priory,  to  the  south  of  Newbury,  the  site  and  part  of  the  buildings 
of  an  Augustinian  priory  (c.  isoo)  were  utilized  in  the  erection 
of  a  mansion,  in  X78X,  for  Mrs  Elizabeth  Montague.  The  house- 
holders of  Newbury  have  the  right  to  elect  boys  and  girls  to  the 
educational  foundation  of  Christ's  Hospital.  The  doth  industry 
is  long  extinct  in  Newbury,  but  large  wool  fairs  are  held  annually; 
there  is  considerable  agricultural  trade,  and  there  are  breweries 
and  flour  mills.  A  racecourse  was  opened  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  in  1905,  and  six  meetings  are  held  annually.  The 
borough  is  under  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  x8  coundliors. 
Area,  1838  acres. 

Newbury  (Neubiri,  Neubiry)  possibly  owes  its  origin  to  the 
village  of  Speen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Kennet,  which  probably 
marks  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  Spinae.  The  name  Newbury 
(new  town  or  borough)  is  first  mentioned  by  Oderictis  Vi talis; 
it  is  probable,  however,  that  the  manor  of  Uluritone,  entered  in 
Domesday  as  hdd  by  Eraulph  de  Hesdain  and  containing  fifty- 
one  houses,  covered  a  large  part  of  the  site  of  the  town.  The 
manor  was  subsequently  hdd  by  the  Marshalls,  and. later  by 
the  Mortimers,  through  whom  it  passed  to  the  house  of  York 
and  the  crown.  It  formed  part  of  the  dowry  of  several  queens- 
consort,  and  was  hdd  by  Elizabeth  before  her  accession.  In 
1627  it  was  granted  by  Charles  I.  at  a  fee-farm  to  the  corporation. 
Newbury  was  a  borough  by  prescription;  in  X187  its  inhabitants 
are  called  "  burgesses  "  and  a  document  of  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
speaks  of  it  as  "  burgus."  It  was  incorporated  by  a  charter 
of  Elizabeth  (1596)  which  was  confirmed  by  Charles  I.  and 
Charles  11.;  a  doubtfully  vah'd  charter  of  James  II.  (1685). 
Newbury  sent  two  representatives  to  the  pariiament  of  x3oa 
and  delegates  to  a  council  held  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

Newbury  early  became  a  centre  of  the  woollen  industry,' 
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but  at  ihb  beginning  of  the  17th  century  this  was  declining. 
John  Kendrick  (d.  1624)  left  a  sum  of  money  to  benefit  the 
clothing  trade  and  to  "  set  the  poor  on  work,"  but  the  result 
was  not  what  was  expected.  Elias  Ashmole  (d.  1629)  says: 
"  Newbury  had  lost  most  of  its  clothing  trade,  which  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  Kennet  hither,  now  begun,  will  probably 
recover";  the  trade,  however^  was  already  irrevocably  lost. 
The  Weavers'  Company,  which  still  exists,  was  incorporated 
in  1 601.  In  the  x8th  century  a  considerable  trade  was  done 
in  corn  and  malt.  Newbury  castle,  of  which  traces  remained 
until  the  17th  century,  is  said  to  have  been  besieged  by  Stephen 
in  1 153.  Newbury  was  the  scene  of  two  battles  during  the  Civil 
War,  in  the  first  of  which  (1643)  Lord  Falkland  was  killed.  An 
important  woollen  market,  established  in  1862,  is  held  annually 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  July. 

See  W.  Money.  History  of  Newbury  (1887):  Victoria  County 
History,  Berks, 

NEWBURYPORT,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  and  one  of  the 
county-seats  of  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  on  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Merrimac  river,  about  3  m.  above  its  mouth,  and 
about  38  m.  N.N.E.  of  Boston.  Pop.  (1890)  13,947;  (1900) 
14,478,  of  whom  2863  were  foreign-born;  (1910  census) 
14,949.  Area,  about  12-85  SQ-  >n*  '^^^  ci^X  ^  served  by  two 
divisions  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  railroad,  and  by  coast  and 
river  freight  steamers.  There  are  many  houses  dating  back 
to  the  X7th  century;  of  these  the  stone  "garrison"  house 
(in  Newbury),  with  walls  4  ft.  thick  and  built  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  is  an  interesting  example.  Other  private  houses 
worthy  of  mention  are  the  former  homes  of  "  Lord  "  Timothy 
Dexter  and  Caleb  Cushing,  the  birthplace  of  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  and  (3)  m.  from  Newburyport  in  the  township  of 
West  Newbury)  Indian  Hill  Farm,  the  birthplace  of  the 
journalist  Ben  Perley  Poore  (1820-1887),  author  of  Perley's 
Reminiscences  of  Sixty  Years  in  the  National  Metropolis  (x8A6). 
Among  the  public  buildings  and  institutions  are  the  Marine 
Museum,  the  Public  Library  (founded  in  1854  by  Josiah  Little 
and  containing  about  45,000  volumes),  the  old  Tracy  mansion 
(built  in  177X  or  X772),  which  forms  part  of  the  Public  Library 
building,  the  Anna  Jacques  and  Homoeopathic  hospitals,  homes 
for  aged  wnnien  and  men,  a  Home  for  Destitute  Children,  Old 
South  Church,  in  which  b  the  tomb  of  George  Whitefield,  and 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associatipn  building,  which  is  a 
memorial  to  George  Henry  Corliss  (1817-X888),  the  inventor, 
erected  by  his  widow,  a  native  of  Newburyport.  The  General 
Charity  Society  is  a  benevolent  association.  The  city  has  a 
good  public  school  system.  The  Female  High  School  was  opened 
in  1843  and  is  said  to  be  the  first  high  school  for  girls  to  be 
established  in  the  United  States.  The  Putnam  Free  School, 
now  part  of  the  public  school  system,  was  endowed  eariy  in  the 
X9th  century  by  Oliver  Putnam  of  Newburyport  and  afterwards 
of  Hampstead,  New  Hampshire.  Three  paries,  Washington, 
Cushing  and  Atkinson,  are  maintained  by  the  city;  and  there 
are  a  statue  of  George  Washington  (1879),  by  J.Q.  A.  Ward,  one 
of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  by  D.  C.  French,  and  a  memorial  to 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Civil  War — a  bronze  statue,  "  The 
Volunteer  " — ^by  Mrs  Theo  (Ruggles)  Kitson.  A  curious  chain 
suspension  bridge  across  the  Merrimac,  connecting  Newburyport 
with  Amesbury,  was  built  in  1827,  replacing  a  similar  bridge 
built  in  18x0,  which  was  one  of  the  first  suspension  bridges 
in  America. 

Newburyport  in  the  early  part  of  the  x8th  century 
was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  commercial  centres  in  New 
England.  At  that  time  fishing,  whaling  and  shipbuilding  were 
its  principal  industries,  the  clipper  ships  built  here  being  among 
the  fastest  and  best  known  on  the  seas.  After  the  Civil  War 
manufacturing  became  -Newburyport's  chief  interest.  In  1905 
its  factory  product  was  valued  at  $6,809,979,  an  increase  of 
33-5%  since  1900;  •57'6%  was  in  boots  and  shoes,  and  the 
manufactures  of  combs  and  silverware,  silversmithing  products, 
cotton  goods  and  electrical  supplies  are  also  important. 

Newbury,  including  the  site  of  the  present  Newburyport, 
was  settled  in  X63S  by  a  company  under  the  leadership  of  the 


Rev.  Thomas  Parker  (iS95~x677>,  who  had  taught  in  Newbur>', 
England,  in  his  youth.  In  1639  a  portion  of  the  territory  was 
set  off  to  form  the  town  of  Rowley,  and  in  1764  about  647  acres 
were  set  o£f  and  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Newburyport. 
In  X  819  the  town  of  Parsons  (now  West  Newbury)  was  formed 
from  Newbury.  Newburyport,  with  its  area  considerably  en- 
larged, became  a  city  in  185 1.  During  the  War  of  Indepexideoce 
and  the  War  of  x8i2  it  sent  out  many  privateers.  In  181  x  a 
fire  destroyed  250  buildings,  including  the  greater  part  of  the 
business  portion  of  the  town. 

See  Caleb  Cushing,  History  and  Present  State  of  the  Town  of  Ne 
bury^t  "•     •  -  ..    -    . 

Newhurj 

E. 

History  of  Essex  County  (Philadelphia,  1888);  J.  f.  Currier,  History 

of  Newbury  from  the  First  Settlement  of  the  Town  to  the  Beiinning  ^ 

the  Twentieth  Century  (Boston,  1903),  History  of  Newburyport,  1764^ 

lOOS   (Newburyport,    1906),   and   Ould   Newbury,  Historical  and 

Biographical  SkeUhos  (Boston,  1898). 

NEW  CALEDONIA  (Fr.  Notndlc-CaUdonie),  an  island  in  the 
western  Pacific  Ocean,  belonging  to  France.  (For  map,  see 
pAcmc  Ocean.)  It  is  about  350  m.  loifg,  and  has  an  extreme 
breadth  of  35  m.  and  an  area  including  adjacent  islets  of  6450 
sq.  m.;  is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Melanesia^ 
between  29**  5'  and  22"  x6'  S.,  and  between  164**  and  X67*  30'  £., 
and,  like  all  the  chief  islands  of  that  chain  and  the  chain  itself, 
lies  north-west  and  south-east.  An  almost  unbroken  barrier 
reef  skirts  the  west  shore  at  about  5  m.  distance,  enclosing  a 
navigable  channel;  on  the  east,  which  is  more  abrupt  and 
precipitous,  it  is  much  interrupted.  To  the  north  the  reefs 
continue,  marking  the  former  extension  of  the  land,  for  about 
x6om.,  ending  with  the  Huon  Islands.  The  Ide  of  Pines,  so 
called  from  its  araucarias  (its  native  name  is  Kunie),  geologically 
a  continuation  of  New  Caledonia,  lies  30  m.  from  its  south- 
east extremity.  It  formerly  abounded  in  sandalwood,  and 
consists  of  a  central  plateau  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  cultivation. 
At  the  two  extremities  of  New  Caledonia,  parallel  longitudinal 
ranges  of  mountains  enclose  valleys;  for  the  rest  the  island 
consists  essentially  of  confused  masses  and  ranges  of  mountains, 
rising  to  an  extreme  elevation  of  5387  ft.,  the  plains  being 
chiefly  the  deltas  of  rivers.  The  landscape  is  rich  and  beautiful, 
varied  with  grand  rock  scenery,  the  coast-line  beii^  broken 
by  numerous  small  bays,  into  which  flow  streams  rarely  navigable 
even  for  short  distances,  but  often  skilfully  utilized  by  the 
natives  for  irrigation;  and  sometimes  flowing  in  subterranean 
channels.  The  larger  rivers  in  the  wet  season  form  impassable 
morasses,  especially  in  the  S.E.,  where  the  mountains  rise  in 
isolated  masses  from  flat  plains. 

Ceoloty.* — Speaking  generally.  New  Caledonia  may  be  described 
as  a  band  of  Palaeoiotc  and  probably  Lower  Palaeozoic  rocks, 
associated  doubtless  with  some  Archcan  beds;  this  band  runs 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
island.  The  second  element  in  the  composition  of  the  islaiul  consists 
of  Mcsozoic  beds,  which  occur  in  a  broken  band  along  most  61  the 
south-western  coast.  Most  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  the  band  of 
the  old  rocks,  which  include  mica,  glaucophane  and  sericite-schtsrs 
and  slates;  there  are  small  intrusions  of  granite,  and  numerous 
dikes  and  masses  of  basic  eruptive  rocks.  The  slates  are  inter- 
bedded  with  limestones  containing  fossil  brachiopod?,  m-hich  have 
led  to  their  determination  as  Silunan  or  Devonian:  but  L.  Pelccan 
classes  all  these  limestones  as  Triassic  Triassic  beds  of  the  Psdfic 
coastal  type  occur  in  a  band  alone  the  south-western  coast.  They 
are  covered  by  marine  Jurassic  bcos  and  they  in  turn  by  Cretaceous 
coal-bearing,  terrestrial  deposits,  resembling  those  of  New  Zealand. 
According  to  E.  Glasser,  the  basic  isneous  rocks  which  are  associated 
with  the  mineral  deposits  of  New  Cakdonia  were  intrusive  in  Cainotoic 
times,  at  the  severing  of  the  connexion  between  New  Caledonia  and 
New  Zealand.  New  Caledonia  is  part  of  the  Australasian  Festoon. 
and  in  its  general  characters  resembles  the  geology  of  New  Zealand. 
The  main  mineral  deposits  arc  the  nickel  ores,  occurring  as  \tit»  of 
garnicrite,  associated  with  peridotite  dikes,  in  the  ancient  rocka 
of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  island. 

*  The  basis  of  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  New  Caledonia  was  laid 
by  Gamier,  Ann.  des  Mines,  ser.  0,  vol.  xii.  (1867).  Later  account* 
are  by  E.  Glasser. "  Les  Richesses  min£rales  de  la  Nouvdle  CalMooie.** 
Ann,  des  Mines,  ser.  to,  vol.  iv.  mem.  pp.  299-392.  pi.  id.,  and  vol.  w. 
mem.  pp.  29-54.  503-701.  pi.  ti.  and  xit.  (1904):  and  by  L.  Pdctaa, 
Les  Rickessts  minerales  des  colonies  fran^aises  (Paris.  190a). 


NEW  CALEDONIA 


Oimate,  Ftora,  Fauna.— The  hottest  and  wettest  months  are 
from  December  to  March,  but  there  b  usually  a  fresh  trade-wind 
blowing  and  the  climate  is  healthy.  There  is  much  less  moisture. 
and  the  flora  is  of  a  less  tropical  character  than  farther  north ;  it  has 
some  Polynestan  and  New  Zealand  affinities,  and  on  the  west  coast 
a  partially  Australian  character;  on  the  higher  hills  it  b  stunted: 
on  tbe  lower,  however,  there  are  fine  grass  lands,  and  a  scattered 
ifloro). 
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growth  of  niaulis  (if</a/mai  viridifloro),  useful  for  its  timber,  bark 
and  cajeput  oil.  There  b  a  great  variety  of  fine  timber  trees.  The 
bread-fruit,  sago,  banana,  vanilla,  ginger,  arrowroot  and  curcuma 
grow  wild.    The  cocoa  mit,  maise,  sugar-cane,  coffee,  cotton,  rice 


and  tobacco  (which  last  does  not  suffer  like  other  crops  from  the 
locusu)  do  well.  The  orange,  indigo,  lucerne  and  European  vege- 
tables are  grown.  Mammab  are  very  fen:  they  include  the  rat  and 
Pleropus  and  other  bats.  The  commonest  birds  are  pigeons  (the 
large  notou  and  other  varieties),  doves,  parrots,  kingfbhers  and  ducks. 
The  kagu  {RJnnochetus  jubatus),  a  peculiar  "  wingless  "  biid,  is  found 
here  only.  Turtle  abound  on  the  coast,  and  fish,  of  which  some  kinds, 
as  the  tetrodons  (globe-fish),  are  poisonous,  especially  at  certain 
seasons.  Land  and  marine  molluscs  are  numerous,  and  include 
various  edible  kinds. 

Pppulaiian.— At  the  census  of  190X  the  population  of  New 
CaJedonia  numbered  sx,4iS»  consbling  of  12,253  free  Europeans 
(colonists,  soIdiexB,  officials),  29,106  natives,  10,056  convicts. 
In  1898,  however,  the  inlioductidn  of  convicts  into  the  island 
€eased.  The  centres  of  population  are  Noumea  (Numea),  the 
capital,  on  a  fine  harbour  of  the  west  coast  near  the  souUiem 
extremity  of  the  island,  with  7000  inhabitants;  Bourail,  an 
agricultural  penitentiary  (x8oo);  La  Foa,  in  the  centre  of  the 
coffee  plantations;  Moindu,  St  Louis  and  St  Vincent. 

The  natives,  whom  the  French  call  Kanakas  {Canaques^  a 
word  meaning  "  man,"  applied  indiscriminately  to  many  Padfic 
peoples),  live  on  reservations.  They  are  Melanesians  of  mixed 
blood,  of  two  fairly  distinct  types,  one  sub-Papuan  and.  the 
other  Polynesian.  Of  the  first  the  physical  characteristics 
are  a  small,  thin-limbed  body,  hair  black,  short  and  woolly, 
projecting  jaws,  founded,  narrow,  retreating  forehead,  long 
and  narrow  head,  enormous  eyebrow  ridges,  flat  nose  and  dark 
sJun.  The  second  type  is  chanu:terized  by  a  Ughter  skin,  some- 
times  of  a  reddbh-yellow,  longer,  less  woolly  hair,  body  taller 
with  better-proportioned  lim^,  and  head  broader.  Thb  is 
the  prevaLling  type  in  the  east  and  south  of  the  island.  There 
is  nowhere  a  real  defining  line  between  the  two  (many  New 
Caledonians  having  black  skins  and  woolly  hair  with  Polynesian 
superiority  of  limb),  but  the  Polynesian  type  b  generally  found 
among  the  chiefs  and  their  kindred. 


Both  sexes  amon^  the  natives  pierce  the  lobes  of  the  ear  for  oma- 
ineota.  Tattooing  is  almost  entirel]^  confined  to  the  women.  Both 
sexes  go  naked,  or  with  the  scantiest  loin<cloth.  Their  huts  are 
usually  beehive-shaped,  with  a  single  apartment,  low  narrow  door, 
and  oo  chimney.  There  are  various  degrees  of  hereditary  chiefships. 
and  a  supreme  chief  recognized  bv  aU.  As  in  some  other  Paafic 
islands,  iroen  a  son  is  bom  the  chiefship  passes  to  him,  but  the  father 
coatiaues  to  govern  as  regent.  All  property  descends  to  the  eldest 
son  by  birth  or  adoption,  though  custom  demands  that  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  should  have  a  share.  The  people  have  to 
work  on  the  chief's  plantations  and  fisheries,  and  also  work  in  parties 
for  each  other,  breaking  up  new  land,  &c.  This  often  ends  in 
feasdi^  and  in  dances  Qilu  ^tiX  which  include  allegorical  repre- 
sentations' of  events  or  ideas.  The  supreme  chief's  authority  is 
Smited  by  the  advice  of  a  council  of  elocrs,  whom  he  b  obliged  to 
sommon  m  certain  emergencies.  The  standard  of  morality  b  low; 
women  are  practically  slaves,  and  infanticide  was  formerly  common. 

The  Kanakas  are  excellent  agriculturists,  being  accounted  superior 
in  tfcis  matter  to  every  other  race  of  the  Pacific  About  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century  the  indigenous  population  was  60,000.  Returns 
for  1904  showed  tfiat  thb  had  fallen  to  rather  less  than  half. 

The  languages  of  the  different  tribes  are  mutually  unintelligible. 
They  express  abstract  ideas  imperfectly.  Thus  there  are  several 
wnds  for  eating,  each  applied  to  a  particular  article  of  food.  Their 
reckoning  shows  the  same  peculiarity.  The  numbers  go  up  to  five, 
and  for  Irving  objects  the  word  bira  is  added,  for  inanimate  yam, 
for  large  objects  tkib.^  There  are  other  terms  for  bundles  of  sugar- 
canes,  rows  (planted)  of  yams,  &c. ;  and  sometimes  things  are  counted 
by  threes.  Ten  b  two  fives,  15  three  fives,  30  b  a  "  man  "  (ten 
fingers  and  ten  toes),  100  b  "  five  men,**  and  so  on. 

AdwdttUtraUen  and  Industries. — ^The  colony  is  admimstered 
by  a  fovemor,  who  exercises  military  power  through  a  marine 
iiifantiy  colond,  and  civU  power  with  the  assbtance  of  a  privy 

>  A  aiffltlar  usage  exists  in  Malay;  see  paper  by  Yule  in  Jour. 
Autknp.  Inst.  ix.  aga 


council,  a  director  of  the  mtetior,  a  Judicial  head,  and  a  director 
of  the  penitentiary  adminbtration.  There  b  also  an  elective 
general  council.  Noum^  b  the  seat  of  a  superior  tribunal, 
a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  a  tribunal  of  commerce.  The 
bland  and  its  dependencies  are  divided  into  five  arrondissements. 
Noumea  alone  has  (since  1879)  a  mimicipaiity,  other  localities 
being  adminbtered  by  commissions.  There  are  about  z6oo 
sq.  m.  of  cultivable  lands  in  the  alluvial  valleys,  where  coffee, ' 
maize,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  the  vine,  vegetables,  potatoes, 
and  some  of  the  cereals  are  grown  with  success.  Coffee  was 
introduced  about  1870,  and  has  prospered  well.  Cheap  agri- 
cultural labour  b  supplied  by  the  convicts,  by  the  liberated 
convicts,  the  Kanakas,  and  (to  some  extent)  kbourers  from 
the  New  Hebrides.  The  soil  b  m  three  domains:  that  of  the 
state,  for  the  working  of  which  concessions  may  be  granted; 
that  of  the  penitentiaxy  adminbtration;  and  that  of  the  native 
reserve.  Many  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  have  been  imported,  and 
the  meat-preserving  industry  b  prosecuted.  Gold  b  found  in 
the  valley  of  the  Diahot,  as  well  as  lead  and  copper  at  Balade. 
Iron  b  found  everywhere.  The  yearly  output  of  nickel  and 
chrome  b  considerable,  and  these  minerab,  with  cobalt,  constitute 
the  characteristic  wealth  of  the  bland.  Coal  has  been  worked 
near  Noumda,  and  kaolin  b  found  in  places.  Gypsum  and 
marble  also  deserve  mention.  The  chief  industrial  establish- 
ments are  smelting  furnaces  for  cobalt,  meat-preserving  works 
at  Ouaco,  sugar-works  and  dbtiUeries  at  Noumea  and  La  Foa, 
tobacco,  oil  and  soap  factories  at  Noimiia.  The  commerce  in 
x888  amounted  to  £480,000,  of  which  £200,000  represented 
the  trade  with  France.  In  X900  the  total  had  risen  to  £820,000, 
of  which  £480,000  was  for  imports  and  £340,000  for  exports, 
the  share  of  France  in  that  year  having  been  45%  of  imports 
and  47%  of  exports.  The  bland  imports  wines,  spirits,  tissues, 
clothing  and  ironmongery;  and  exports  ores,  nickel,  cobalt  and 
chrome  (which  represent  over  three-quarters  of  the  total  exports 
in  value),  preserved  meats  and  hides,  coffee,  copra  and  other 
colonial  produce.  There  are  about  150  m.  of  carriage  roads, 
and  in  the  mountainous  regions  there  are  many  footpaths. 
A  railway  running  north-westward  from  Noumea  to  Dumb^a, 
&c.,  b  designed  to  connect  the  capital  with  Bourail.  The 
blands  annexed  to  the  colony  of  New  Caledonia  are  the  Isle 
of  Pines,  used  as  a  place  of  detention  for  habitual  criminab; 
the  Lo^ty  Islands  (9.V.),  E.  of  New  Caledonia;  the  Huon 
Islands,  a  practically  barren  group;  the  Wallb  Archipelago 
(q.v.) ;  and  Futuna  and  Alofa,  S.  of  the  Wallb  group. 

History. — ^New  Caledonia  was  discovered  by  Captain  Cook 
in  X774.  He  touched  at  the  haven  of  Balade  (the  original  name 
of  the  bland)  near  the  north-western  extremity,  as  did  d'Entre- 
casteaux  in  X793,  who  closely  explored  the  coast  and  surrounding 
seas.  They  subsequently  became  known  to  sealers  and  traders 
in  sandalwood,  who,  however,  established  no  friendly  relations 
with  the  natives.  In  1843  French  missionaries  arrived  at  the 
bland,  and  it  was  claimed  for  France,  but  on  British  representa- 
tions the  daim  was  renoimccd.  In  X85X  a  landing  p£uty  from 
a  French  vessel  lying  at  Balade  was  attacked  by  the  natives, 
and  massacred  with  the  exception  of  a  single  member.  France 
was  now  determined  on  the  annexation,  and  the  flag  was  raised 
at  the  same  spot  in  1853,  but  simultaneously  the  commander 
of  a  British  vessel  was  in  negotiation  with  the  native  chief  of 
the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  the  Britbh  flag  was  hobted  there.  The 
chief,  however,  subsequently  sided  with  the  French,  and  the 
British  claim  was  finally  withdrawn.  The  capital,  Noumea, 
was  fotmded  in  1854  (it  was  then  called  Port  de  France);  in 
x86o  New  Caledonia  became  a  colony  dbtinct  from  the  French 
possessions  in  the  Pacific  at  laige^  in  1864  the  first  penal  settle- 
ment was  made  on  Nou  Island,  off  Noumea.  In  1878  there  was 
a  serious  native  insurrection,  and  another  in  i88x  was  only  put 
down  after  much  bloodshed. 

See  H.  Riviere,  Souvenirs  de  la  NomdU'CaUdonk:  Tinsurrtctum 
canaque  (Parb,  1881);  Gallct.  La  Nouodle-CalHonie  (Noumea, 
1884] ;  Cordeil,  Origines  et  protres  de  la  NouveUe'CaUdonie  (Noumfa, 
1885);  C.  Lemire,  La  Colonisation  .  .  ,  en  Nouadle-CaUdonie 
(Paris.  1878):  Ihid.  (Nourote,  1803);  Vojom  ^  pied  en  Noueelle- 
CaiUonie  (PSrb,  1884);  M.  A.  Legrand,  An  pays  des  Canaques 
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(Paris,  1803):  Monoelon,  Ia  Bapie  «t  la  eotonisatum  pinaU  6  la 
NotadU-aUdomu  (Paris.  1886):  A.  Bernard.  LArcUpd  d»  la 
NouveUe-CalidoHie  (Pixis,  1895):  NotudU-CaUdonit,  se*  richesus, 
%<m  aaenir  (Paris  Exhibition.  j[90o);  G.  Griffith,  In  an  unknown 
Prison  Land  (London.  1901);  Carol.  La  NouveUe-Calidanii  miniire 
et  aericcU  (Paris,  1900) ;  Vallet,  La  CoUmisaHonfraniaise  en  NoitodU- 
CaUdomt  (Paris,  1905). 

MBWCASTLB,  DUKES  OF.  Within  the  space  of  a  century 
there  were  no  less  than  four  successive  creations  of  dukes  of 
Newcastle  in  the  British  peera^.  William  Cavendish  (see 
below),  nephew  of  the  zst  earl  of  Devonshire,  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  duke  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1665.  His  son  and 
successor  Henry  (1630-1691)  died  leaving  daughters  only,  and 
one  of  these  married  John  Hollos  (1662-171  x),  earl  of  Clare,  who 
was  created  duke  in  1694.  This  duke  died  also  without  male 
issue,  leaving  his  estates  to  his  sister's  son,  Thomas  Pclhani 
(see  below),  who,  with  other  dignities;  had  the  title  of  duke  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  conferred  on  him  in  17x5,  and  a  second 
and  similar  ducal  title  (that  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme)  in  1756. 
The  first  dukedom  became  extinct  at  his  death,  but  the  second 
title  was  granted  him  with  remainder  to  Henry  Fieimes  Clinton, 
earl  of  Lincoln,  at  once  his  nephew  and  nephew-in-law.  From 
his  heir,  who  ranks  as  the  and  duke,  Henry  Fiennes  Clinton 
(1720-X794),  the  dukedom  passed  through  father  and  son  from 
Thomas  Pclham  Clinton  (d.  1795),  Henry  Pelham  Fiennes  Pdham 
Clinton  (1785-1851),  Henry  Pelham  Fiennes  Pelham  Clinton 
(1811-1864),  Henry  Pclham  Alexander  (1834-1879),  to  the 
7th  duke,  Henry  Pelham  Archibald  Douglas  Pelham  Clinton 
(b.  1864).  The  three  principal  dukes  are  more  fully  noticed 
below. 

X.  William  Cavendish,  duke  of  Newcastle  (1592-1676), 
eldest  surviving  son  of  Sir  Charles  Cavendish  and  of  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Cuthbert,  Lord  Ogle,  and  grandson  of  3ir  William 
Cavendidi  and  "  Bess  of  Hardwick,"  was  bom  in  1592  and 
educated  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  creation  of  Prince  Henry  as  prince  of  Wales  in  x6xo  he  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  subsequently  travelled  with  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  then  ambassador  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  on 
his  return  married  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William 
Basset  of  Blore,  Staffordshire,  and  widow  of  Henry  Howard, 
3rd  son  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk.  His  fortune  was  immense,  and  he 
several  times  entertained  James  I.  and  Charles  L  with  great 
magnificence  at  Welbcck  and  Bolsover.  On  the  3rd  of  November 
1620  he  was  created  Viscount  Mansfidd,  on  the  7th  of  March 
1628  earl  of  Newcastle,  and  in  1629  the  barony  of  Ogle  was 
restored  to  his  mother,  this  title,  together  with  an  estate  of 
£3000  per  annum,  descending  to  him.  In  1638  he  was  made 
governor  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  in  1639  a  privy  councillor. 
When  the  Scottish  war  broke  out  he  assisted  the  king  with  a 
loan  of  £10,000  and  a  troop  of  volunteer  horse,  consisting  of 
X20  km'ghts  and  gentlemen.  In  1641  he  was  implicated  in  the 
Army  Plot,  and  in  consequence  withdrew  for  a  time  from  the- 
court.  He  was  sent  by  Charles  on  the  zith  of  January  1642 
to  seize  Hull,  but  was  refused  admittance.  When  the  king 
declared  open  war,  Newcastle  was  given  the  command  of  the 
four  northern  counties,  and  had  the  power  conferred  on  him 
of  making  knights.  He  maintained  troops  at  his  own  expense, 
and  having  occupied  Newcastle  kept  open  commtmications  with 
the  queen,  and  despatched  to  the  Ung  his  foreign  supplies. 
In  November  1642  he  advanced  into  Yorkshire,  raised  the  siege 
of  York,  and  compelled  Fairfax  to  retire  after  attacking  him  at 
Tadcaster.  Subsequently  his  plans  were  checked  by  the  latter's 
recapture  of  Leeds  in  January  1643,  and  he  retired  to  York. 
He  escorted  the  queen,  who  returned  from  abroad  in  February, 
to  York,  and  subsequently  captured  Wakefield,  Rotherham  and 
Sheffield,  though  failing  at  Leeds,  but  his  successes  were  once 
more  ravished  from  him  by  Fairfax.  In  June  he  advanced  again, 
defeated  the  Fairfaxes  to  Adwalton  Moor  on  the  30th  of  June, 
and  obtained  possession  of  all  Yorkshire  except  Hull  and  Wressel 
Castle.  He  might  now  have  joined  the  king  against  Essex,  but 
icontinued  his  campaign  in  the  north,  advancing  into  Lincolnshire 
to  attack  the  eastern  association,  and  taking  Gainsborough  and 
LincoliL   Thence  be  returned  to  txsiege  Hull,  and  in  his  absence 


the  force  which  he  had  lefl  in  Lincolnshire  was  defeated  at 
Winceby  by  Cromwell  on  the  xxth  of  October  1643,  which  caused 
the  loss  of  the  whole  county.  On  the  27th  of  October  1643 
he  was  created  a  marquis.  Next  year  his  position  was  further 
threatened  by  the  advance  of  the  Scots.  Against  prevailing 
numbers  he  could  do  little  but  harass  and  cut  off  supplies.  He 
retreated  to  York,  where  the  three  armies  of  the  Scots,  Fairfax 
and  Manchester  surrounded  him.  On  the  xst  of  July  Rupert 
raised  the  siege,  but  on  the  next  day  threw  away  his  success  by 
engaging  the  three  armies  in  battle,  contrary  to  Newcastle's 
desire,  at  Marston  Moor.  After  this  disaster,  notwithstanding 
the  entreaties  of  the  king  and  the  remonstrances  of  Rupert, 
Newcastle  immediately  announced  his  intention  ol  abandoning 
the  cause  and  of  quitting  England.  He  sailed  from  Scarbonnigfa 
accompanied  by  a  considerable  following,  including  his  two  sons 
and  his  brother,  resided  at  Hamburg  from  July  x(i44  to  February 
1645,  &nd  removed  in  April  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  for  three 
years.  There  he  married  as  his  second  wife  Margaret  (see  below) , 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucas  of  St  John's,  Colchester.  He  left 
in  1648  for  Rotterdam  with  the  intention  of  joining  the  prince 
of  Wales  in  command  of  the  revolted  navy,  and  finally  took  up 
his  abode  at  Antwerp,  where  he  remained  till  the  Restoration. 
In  April  1650  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  Charles  II.'s  privy 
council,  and  in  opposition  to  Hyde  advocated  the  agreement  with 
the  Scots.  In  Antwerp  he  established  his  famous  riding-school, 
exercised  "  the  art  of  manage,"  and  published  his  first  work  on 
horsemanship,  Mitkode  et  invention  novffttte  de  dresser  tes  eketanx 
(1658,  2nd  ed.,  1747;  translated  as  A  General  System  of  Horse- 
manship, 1743). 

At  the  Restoration  Newcastle  returned  to  England,  and 
succeeded  in  regaining  the  greater  part  of  his  estates,  though 
burdened  with  debts,  his  wife  estinuUing  his  total  losses  in  the 
war  at  the  enormous  sum  of  £941,303.  He  was  reinstated  in  the 
offices  he  had  filled  under  Charles  I.;  was  invested  in  i66x  with 
the  Garter  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  in  1650,  and  was 
advanced  to  a  dukedom  on  the  x6th  of  March  1665.  He  retired, 
however,  from  public  life  and  occupied  himself  with  his  estate  and 
with  his  favourite  pursuit  of  training  horses.  He  established  a 
racecourse  near  Welbeck,  and  published  another  work  on  horse- 
manship, A  New  Method  and  Extraordinary  Invention  to  Dress 
Horses  and  Worh  them  according  to  Nature  .  .  .  (1667).  He 
wrote  also  several  comedies,  The  Country  Captain  and  TkeVarietie 
(1649),  The  Humorous  Lovers  And  The  Triumphant  Widow  (1677). 
With  Dryden's  assistance  he  translated  Moliire's  U£tourdi  as 
Sir  Martin  Mar-AU  (1688).  He  contributed  scenes  to  his  wife*s 
plays,  and  poems  of  his  composition  are  to  be  found  among  her 
works;  and  he  was  the  patron  of  Jonson,  Shirley,  Davenant, 
Drydcn,  Shadwell  and  Flecknoe,  and  of  Hobbes,  Gasocndi  and 
Descartes.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  December  1676,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  By  his  first  wife  be  had  ten 
children,  of  whom  one  son,  Henry,  survived  him  and  became 
and  duke  of  Newcastle,  dying  in  1691  without  male  issue;  the 
title  then  became  extinct  and  the  estates  passed  to  his  third 
dau^ter  Margaret,  wife  of  John  Holies,  cail  of  Clare,  created 
duke  of  Newcastle  in  1694. 

As  a  commander  in  the  field  Clarendon  spoke  oontempttKHisly 
of  Newcastle  as  "  a  very  lamentable  man,  and  as  fit  to  be  a 
general  as  a  bishop."'  It  can  hardly  be  denied,  however,  that 
his  achievements  in  the  north  were  of  great  mOitary  value  to 
the  king's  cause.  For  politics  he  had  no  taste,  and  adhered  to 
the  king's  cause  merely  from  motives  of  personal  loyalty,  from 
hatred  of  "  whatsoever  was  like  to  disturb  the  public  peace," 
and  because  the  monarchy  "  was  the  foundation  and  support  of 
his  own  greatness."  Even  Clarendon  concedes  that  be  was 
"  a  very  fine  gentleman,"  which  is  perhaps  the  best  summary 
of  his  character. 

His  second  wife,  Mari^ret,  duchess  of  Newcastle  {c  idss- 
1673),  had  been  maid  of  honour  to  Henrietta  Maria,  and  after 
she  married  the  duke  in  1645  they  continued  to  cherish  a  mutual 
admiration  of  a  very  exaggerated  character,  each  leganling  the 
otber  as  endowed  with  transcendent  merits  both  of 
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And  mind.  The  ducheu  cultivated  Uteniy  compoiiu'on  with 
ezubennt  fervour,  and  kept  a  bevy  of  maids  of  honour  obliged 
to  be  ready  at  all  hours  "  to  register  her  Grace's  conceptions." 
Walpolc  speakB  of  her  as  a  "  fertile  pedant "  with  an  "  unbounded 
passion  for  scribbling";  and,  although  giving  evidence  of 
learning,  ingenuity  and  imagination,  her  writings  are  fatally 
marred  by  a  defiaency  in  judgment  and  self-restraint.  She  is 
best  known  by  the  Life  she  wrote  of  her  husband,  originally 
printed  by  A.  Maxwell  at  London  in  1667.  She  also  published 
Pkilosopkical  Fancies  (1653);  Poems  and  Fancies  (1653);  The 
World's  Olio  (1655) ;  Natwrt^s  Ficiurs  drawn  by  Fancie's  Pencil  to 
tie  Life,  which  includes  an  autobiography  (1656);  Pkilosopkical 
and  Physical  Opinions  (1655);  Orations  (1663);  Plays  (1662); 
Sociable  Letters  (1664);  Observations  upon  Experimental  Philo- 
sophy (1666);  Letters  and  Poems  (1676). 

The  Life  of  WiUiam  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  by  Margaret, 
duchess  of  Newcastle,  has  been  edited  by  C.  H.  Firth  (1886) ;  it  was 
critidced  by  P^pys  as  "  the  ridiculous  history  of  my  Lord  Newcastle 
writ  by  his  m(e,  which  shows  her  to  be  a  mad,  conceited,  ridiculous 
woman,  and  be  an  ass  to  suffer  her  to  write  what  she  writes  to  him 
and  of  him,"  but  on  the  other  hand  eulogised  by  Charles  Lamb 
as  a  work  for  which  "  no  casket  is  rich  enough,  no  case  sufficiently 
durabk:  to  honour  and  keep  soft  such  a  jewel.  See  also  La  Duchesse 
€t  te  Due  de  Newcastle,  by  Emile  Mont^t  (1895).  The  diKhess's 
Stka  Poems  were  edited  by  Brydses  in  1813,  and  her  Autobiography 
in  1814.  The  latter,  edited  by  Lower,  was  published  along  with 
hacLifcf  Ike  Duke  of  NewasstU  In  1879. 

2.  Thomas  Pelham  Holles,  duke  of  Newcastle  (1693-1768), 
whose  official  life  extended  throughout  the  Whig  supremacy 
of  the  x8th  century,  was  the  elder  son  of  Thomas,  firat  Lord 
Pelham,  by  his  second  wife  Lady  Grace  Holies,  younger  sister 
of  John  HoUes,  duke  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  who  died  in  171  z, 
and  left  the  whole  of  his  vast  estates  to  him.  In  1712  he  also 
succeeded  his  father  in  his  peerage  and  estates,  and  in  1714, 
when  he  came  of  age,  was  one  of  the  greatest  landowners  in  the 
kingdom.  He  vigorously  sustained  the  Whig  party  at  Queen 
Anne's  death,  and  had  much  influence  in  making  the  Londoners 
accept  King  George.  His  services  were  too  great  to  be  neglected, 
and  in  17x4  he  was  created  earl  of  Clare,  and  in  17x5  duke  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  He  also  became  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
counties  of  Middlesex  and  Nottingham  and  a  knight  of  the  Garter 
in  1 7 18,  in  which  year  he  increased  his  Whig  connexion  by  marry- 
ing Lady  Henrietta  Godolphin,  granddaughter  of  the  great  duke 
of  Mariborough.  In  1717  he  first  held  political  ofHce  as  lord 
chamberlain  of  the  household,  and  in  1724  was  chosen  by  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  to  be  secretary  of  state  in  place  of  Lord  Carteret. 
This  office  he  held  continuously  for  tliirty  years  (1724-1754), 
and  only  changed  it  for  the  premiership  on  his  brother's  death. 
His  kmg  tenure  of  office  has  been  attributed  to  his  great  Whig 
connexions  and  his  wealth,  but  some  praise  must  be  given  to 
his  mexhaustible  activity  and  great  powers  of  debate.  He  was  a 
peculiarly  muddle-headed  man,  and  unhappy  if  he  had  not  more 
to  do  than  he  rould  possibly  manage,  but  at  the  iiame  time  he 
was  a  consummate  master  of  parliamentary  tactics,  and  knew 
how  to  manage  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  alike.  Lord 
Hcrvcy  (Memoirs)  compares  him  with  Walpole  in  1735,  and 
lays:  "  We  have  one  minister  that  does  everything  with  the 
same  seeming  ease  and  tranquillity  as  if  he  were  doing  nothing; 
we  have  another  that  does  nothing  in  the  same  hurry  and  agita- 
tion as  if  he  did  everything."  He  continued  in  office  on  Walpole's 
fall  in  174a,  and  became  more  powerful  on  his  younger  brother 
Henry  becoming  prime  minister  in  X743.  On  Henry  Pclbam's 
death  in  March  1754,  Newcastle  succeeded  him  as  premier;  but 
people  who  had  been  accustomed  to  him  as  secretary  of  state 
would  not  stand  him  as  premier,  and  in  November  1756  he  gave 
place  to  the  duke  of  Devonshire.  For  his  long  services  he  was 
created  duke  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  with  remainder  to 
Henry  Fiennes  Clinton,  9th  earl  of  Lincoln,  who  had  married  his 
niece  Catherine  Pelham.  In  July  1757  he  again  became  prime 
minister — for  Pitt,  though  a  great  statesman,  was  a  bad  party 
leader — on  the  understanding,  according  to  Horace  Walpole, 
that  '*  Mr  ntt  does  everything,  the  duke  gives  everything.'* 
Under  this  ministry  England  became  famous  abroad,  but  it 
grsdiully  fell  before  the  young  king's  affection  for  Lord  Bute, 


who,  after  supplanting  Pitt,  became  prime  minisUr  in   the 

room  of  Newcastle  in  May  1762.    The  duke  went  into  strong 

opposition,  and  lost  his  two  lord-lieutenandes  for  opposing  the 

peace  of  X763.    In  1765  he  became  lord  privy  seal  for  a  few 

months,  but  his  health  was  fast  giving  way,  and  he  died  Jn 

November  1768.   The  duke  was  certainly  not  a  great  man,  but 

he  was  industriotis  and  energetic,  and  to  his  credit  be  it  said 

that  the  statesman  who  almost  monopolized  the  patronage  of 

office  for  half  a  century  twice  refused  a  pension,  and  finally  left 

office  £300,000  poorer  than  he  entered  it. 

See  Memoirs  ef  Ike  Administration  of  Ike  Rigkt  Hon.  H.  Pdkam, 
by  W.  Coxe  (1829). 

3.  Henry  Pelbam  Fiennes  Pelham  Cunton,  sth  duke  of 

Newcastle  (181X-X864),  the  eldest  son  of  Henry,  the  4th  duke, 

was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Cnrist  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 

graduated  in  1832.    He  was  member  of  parliament  for  South 

Nottinghamshire  from  1832  to  1846,  when  he  became  member 

for  the  Falkirk  Burghs,  retaining  this  seat  until  he  became  duke 

of  Newcastle  in  January  1851.    As  earl  of  Lincoln  he  was  first 

commissioner  of  woods  and  forests  from  1841  to  February  1846, 

when  he  was  appointed  chief  secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant 

of  Ireland,  but  the  ministry  fell  in  June  of  the  same  year.    In 

1852  Newcastle  became  secretary  for  war  and  the  colonies  under 

the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  when,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean 

War,  a  separate  war  department  was  constituted,  he  was  placed 

in  charge  of  it.    As  secretary  for  war  he  was  regarded  as  being 

largely  responsible  for  the  terrible  hardships  which  befell  the 

British  troops  in  the  Crimea  in  the  winter  of  1854,  and  as  the 

result  of  a  vote  of  censure  he  left  office  with  his  colleagues  in 

January  1855.    He  was  secretary  for  the  colonies  from  1859  to 

1864,  and  died  on  the  i8th  of  October  1864,  being  succeeded  as 

6th  duke  by  his  eldest  son,  Henry  Pelham  Alexander. 

See  J.  Martineau,  Tke  Life  of  Henry  Pelkam,  stk  Duke  of  Newcastle 
(1908). 

NEWCASTLB,  a  seaport  of  Northumberland  county.  New 
South  Wales,  Australia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hunter  river, 
102  m.  by  rail  and  62  m.  by  sea  N.  by  E.  of  Sydney,  in  32*  55'  S., 
151*'  49'  £.  Newcastle  is  the  second  city  in  New  South  Wales, 
the  fourth  port  of  Australia,  and  the  seat  of  an  Anglican  bishop. 
The  dty  rises  steeply  from  the  sea,  and  possesses  numerous 
fine  buildings,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  railway 
station,  post  office,  custom-house,  the  cathedral  of  Christ  Church, 
the  school  of  art  with  its  large  library,  and  the  Victoria  TheatreJ 
There  are  also  two  state-subsidized  hospitals,  a  college,  a  school 
of  mines,  a  technological  museum,  several  large  and  handsome 
churches,  and  numerous  subsidized  charitable  institutions. 
Communication  between  the  different  parts  is  maintained  by 
tramways,  and  steam  ferry-boats  ply  between  the  city  and  its 
suburbs  on  the  shores  of  the  harbour.  The  industries  include 
brewing,  shipbuilding,  copper  and  iron-founding,  carriage- 
building  and  fellmongery;  there  are  boot  factories,  engineering 
works,  biscuit  factories  and  smelting  works  at  Cockle  Creek. 
There  is  also  a  large  trade  in  frozen  meat.  There  are  numerous 
coal  mines  in  the  vicinity,  yielding  coal  of  the  finest  quality. 
Newcastle  has  a  fine  harbour,  with  an  area  of  540  acres,  protected 
by  two  breakwaters;  the  breadth  of  the  channel  at  its  entrance, 
isi2ooft.,andthedepthatthebaris2s}ft.  Vessels  of  the  largest 
tonnage  can  enter  and  lie  alongside  of  the  wharves,  which  are 
5  m.  in  extent,  equipped  with  travelling  cranes,  hydraulic  and 
steam  cranes,  lighted  by  electric  light  and  connected  with  the 
Great  Northern  railway  by  a  branch  line.  There  is  a  floating 
dock  to  lift  2000  tons,  and  at  Stockton  there  is  a  patent  slip  to 
take  large  vessels  for  repair.  The  facilities  for  the  shipment  of 
coal  are  excellent,  and  Newcastle  is  the  chief  coaling  port  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  The  harbour  is  protected  by  two  forts. 
Fort  Scratchley,  the  strongest  in  Australia,  and  Shepherd's  Hill 
Fort.  The  city  exports  coal,  wool,  coke,  horses,  cattle,  frozen 
meat,  silver,  lead,  copper,  tallow,  hides  and  country  produce. 
Newcastle  returns  three  members  to  the  legislative  council  and 
six  members  to  the  legislative  assembly.  Most  of  the  suburbs 
are  separate  municipalities,  namely.  Stockton,  Carrington, 
Wickham,  Hamilton,  Merewether,  Adamstown,  Waratah,  New 
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LambtOD,  Lambton,  Wallsend  and  Plattaburg.  The  populatioa 
of  the  municipality  of  Newcastle  is  14,250;  of  the  town  and 
suburba  about  70,000. 

The  mouth  of  the  Hunter  river  (named  after  Governor  John 
Hunter),  now  known  as  Newcastle  Harbour,  was  discovered 
in  1797  by  Lieutenant  John  Shortland,  who  accompanied  Hunter 
to  New  South  Wales.  For  many  years  after  its  discovery  it  was 
used  as  a  convict  station.  It  became  a  free  settlement  in  1821, 
and  in  1859  was  erected  into  a  municipality.  The  centenary  of 
the  landing  of  Shortland  was  celebrated  in  1897,  when  a  monu- 
ment commemorating  the  event  was  erected. 

NEW  CASTLB,  a  city  of  New  Castle  coimty,  Delaware,  U.S.A., 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  at  the  head  of  Delaware  Bay, 
on  a  high  point  of  land  extending  into  the  Delaware  river,  6  m. 
south  of  Wilmington.  Pop.  (1890)  4010;  (1900)  3380  (315  foreign- 
bom);  (19x0)  335Z.  It  is  served  by  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
&  Washington  (Pennsylvania  System),  and  (vid  Wilmington)  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  railways,  and  by  steamship  lines  connecting  with 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  river  ports.  The  "old"  county 
court  house,  possibly  built  by  the  Swedes,  is  in  New  Castle;  and 
there  are  a  public  library,  Uie  Immanuel  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  (partly  built  in  1689),  and  several  residences  of  Dutch 
and  colonial  types.  The  city  has  a  good  harbour  and  an  excel- 
lent river  front  for  manufacturing  sites  and  for  shipping;  it  is 
included  in  the  ciutoms  district  dt  Wilmington.  Its  industrial 
establishments  include  shipyards,  rolling  miUls  and  steel  works, 
flour-mills,  and  manufactories  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods. 
The  shad  fisheries  are  of  some  importance.  In  1651  Governor 
Peter  Stuyvesant  of  New  Netherland  established  near  the  place 
Fort  Casimir,  as  the  first  determined  move  in  his  aggressive  policy 
against  the  Swedes,  who  had  settled  in  this  vicinity  about  1640. 
The  Swedes  captured  the  fort  in  1654,  but  this  precipitated 
the  crisis  in  which  New  Sweden  (Delaware)  was  lost  to  the 
Dutch  in  1655.  Fort  Casimir  (renamed  Fort  Amstd)  was  made 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  local  Dutch  possessions,  and  in 
1657  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  City  of  Amsterdam, 
under  which  it  remained,  though  pro^>cring  little — disease, 
famine  and  fears  of  English  attack  causing  most  of  the  inhabit- 
ants to  leave  in  1658  and  1659 — irntil  just  before  the  English 
seized  the  settlements  in  Delaware  in  1664.  Under  the  English 
the  name  was  changed  to  New  Castle,  and  trade  and  commerce 
prospered;  and  an  arc  with  a  radius  of  la  m.,  having  the  New 
Castle  court  house  as  a  centre,  became  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  "  counties  on  the  Delaware."  New  Castle  was  frequently 
the  meeting  pUce  of  the  colonial  legislature,  and  after  the 
legislative  separation  of  Delaware  from  Pennsylvania  in  1704 
it  was  the  seat  of  administration  of  the  colony  until  1777.  It 
was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1875. 

MBWCASTLB,  a  seaside  resort  of  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  finely 
situated  on  the  western  shore  of  Dundrum  Bay,  at  the  foot  of 
Slieve  Donard,  the  highest  eminence  of  the  Moume  Mountains. 
Pop.  (1901)  1553.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Belfast  and  County 
Down  railway,  being  36  m.  S.  of  Belfast;  and  is  also  served  by 
a  branch  of  the  Great  Northern  railway.  A  fort  guarded  the 
passage  of  the  river  Shimna  here  in  early  times,  but  the  town  is 
entirely  modem.  The  sandy  shore  affords  good  bathing,  there  is 
a  small  spa,  and  the  scenery  of  the  Mouraes  is  fine.  The  demesnes 
of  Donard  Lodge  and  Bryansford  are  of  great  beauty.  The  golf 
links  of  the  County  Down  Club  here  are  well  known. 
'  NEWCASTLE,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Lawrence  county, 
Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Shenango  river,  at  the  mouth  of 
Neshannock  Creek,  about  50  m.  N.N.W.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop. 
(1890)  iT,6oo;  (1900)  28,339,  5334  being  foreign-bom  and  463 
negroes ;  (i  9 10)  36,280.  It  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Erie, 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  and 
the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  railways.  Cascade  Park,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  is  a  pleasure  resort.  The  surrounding  country, 
with  which  the  city  has  an  extensive  trade,  is  well  adapted  to 
agriculture,  and  abounds  in  bituminous  coal,  iron  ore,  limestone, 
sandstone  and  fire-clay.  In  1905  the  city  ranked  fifth  among 
the  cities  of  the  state  in  the  ^ue  of  its  factory  product,  and 
of  its  products  (valued  at  $29,433,635,  an  increase  of  47*1% 


since  1900)  iron  and  steel,  and  tin  and  teme-plates  were  the  most 
important.  Newcastle  was  founded  in  1802,  became  a  borough 
in  1869,  and  was  first  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1875,  its  charter  being 
revised  in  1887. 

NEWCASTLB-UNDER-LTHp,  a  market  town  and  municipal 
and  pariiamentary  borough  of  Staffordshire,  Eni^nd,  2  m.  W. 
of  Stoke-upon-Trent  by  the  North  Staffordshire  railway.  Pop. 
(1901)  19,9x4.  The  parish  church  of  St  Giles  was  rebuilt  in 
1873-1876  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower, 
which  dates  from  the  12th  century.  The  free  grammar  school, 
originally  founded  in  1602,  possesses  large  endowments,  increased 
by  the  amalgamation  of  various  subsequent  bequests  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  now  consists  of  high  and  middle  schools 
for  boys  and  Orme's  schod  for  giris.  There  is  also  a  school  of 
art  induded  with  a  free  library  in  handsome  municipal  buBdings. 
The  manufacture  of  hats  was  once  the  staple  trade,  but  it  has 
declined.  There  are  cotton  and  paper  mills;  and  tanning, 
brewing,  malting  and  the  manufacture  of  army  dothing  are 
carried  on.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  large  collieries,  as  at 
Silverdale  and  elsewhere.  Partly  induded  in  the  parliamentary 
borough  is  the  populous  parish  of  Wobtanton,  of  which  the 
fine  church,  well  placed  on  high  ground,  has  good  details  of  the 
X3th  century,  with  a  massive  tower  and  spire.  The  mining  town 
of  Audley  lies  4.  m.  N.W.,  with  a  fine  early  Decorated  chtirch. 
Newcastlc-under-Lyme  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and 
x8  councillors.    Area,  671  acres. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme  (Neofchastdl-sur-Lyme,  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme)  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  but  it  must  early 
have  become  a  place  of  importance,  for  a  charter,  known  only 
through  a  reference  in  a  charter  to  Preston,  was  given  to  the 
town  by  Henry  II.  The  town  owes  its  name  to  a  castle  built 
here  in  the  X2th  century  to  supersede  an  older  fortress  at  Chester- 
ton about  2  m.  to  the  north,  of  which  the  ruins  were  to  be  sees 
in  the  x6th  century,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  was  situated  under  the 
forest  of  Lyme.  Henry  lU.  (1235)  constituted  it  a  free  borough, 
granting  a  gild  merchant  and  other  privileges;  in  1251  he  leased 
it  at  fee-farm  to  the  burgesses;  the  governing  charter  in  1835 
was  that  of  1590  enUrged  by  that  of  1664,  under  which  the  title 
of  the  corporation  was  the  "mayor,  bailiffs  and  burgesses  of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme."  Newcastle,  which  was  originally  held 
by  the  crown,  was  granted  (1265)  to  Simon  de  Montfort,  and 
subsequently  to  Edmund  Crouchback,  through  whom  it  passed 
to  Henry  IV.  In  Leland's  time  the  castle  had  disappeared 
"  save  one  great  Toure  ";  in  the  X7th  and  i8th  centuries  the 
town  was  flourishing  and  had  a  manufacture  of  hats.  The 
market  was  originally  held  on  Sunday;  in  the  reign  of  John  it 
was  changed  to  Saturday;  by  the  charter  of  Elisabeth  it  was 
fixed  on  Monday.  Markets  are  now  held  on  Monday,  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday.  Grants  of  fairs  were  given  by  Edward  L, 
Edward  III.  and  Henry  VI.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Municipal  Reform  Aa  the  farce  of  electing  a  mock  mayor  was 
gone  through  annually  after  the  election  of  the  real  mayor. 
Newcastle  sent  two  members  to  p^irliament  from  1355  to  1885, 
when  it  lost  one  representative. 

See  Victoria  County  History,  Stafford;  T.  Ingamclts.  Historical 
Records  and  Dirociory  of  Newcastk'tmder'Lyme, 

NEWCASTLB-UPON-TTNE,  a  city  and  county  of  a  dty, 
municipal,  county  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  port  of 
Northumberland,  England,  272  m.  N.  by  W.  of  London,  on 
the  North-Eastera  railway.  Pop.  (1891)  186,300;  (1901) 
2x5,328.  It  stands  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  TVne,  which  is  here 
high  and  steeply  inclined  above  the  river.  The  mouth  of  the 
river  into  the  North  Sea  is  8  m.  below  Newcastle  and  its  banks 
are  lined  with  docks  and  industrial  towns,  while  its  narrow  waicis 
are  crowded  with  traffic. 

Though  Newcastle  owes  its  origin  to  a  Roman  station  at  a 
bridge  over  the  river,  its  modem  growth  has  largdy  destroyed 
traces  of  antiquity.  Of  the  old  walls  which,  according  to  Leknd, 
"  for  strength  and  magnificence  far  surpassed  all  the  waUs  of  the 
dties  of  England  and  of  most  of  the  towns  of  Europe,"  and  the 
drcuit  of  which  was  s  m.  239  yds.,  there  are  slight  remaiio* 
although  the  fortifications  were  allowed  to  go  into  disrepair 
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a/ter  the  nnion  of  Scotland  and  England.  The  castle,  from 
which  the  town  takes  its  name,  stood  on  a  slight  elevation  rising 
abruptly  from  the  river,  and  was  erected  by  Henry  II.  between 
1 173  and  1 177  on  the  site  of  an  older  structure  built  in  1080  by 
Robert,  eldest  son  of  the  Conqueror.  It  was  originally  the 
strongest  fortress  in  the  north  of  England,  and  its  keep  is  now 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Norman  stronghold  remaining 
in  the  country.  While  it  was  still  incomplete,  William  the  Lion 
was  led  within  its  walls  after  his  capture  at  Alnwick;  and 
within  its  great  hall  Baliol,  on  the  36th  of  December  1393,  did 
homage  for  the  crown  of  Sa>thLnd  to  Edward  I.  The  area  of  the 
castle  within  its  outer  walls  and  fosse  was  3  acres.  Fragments  of 
these  walls,  with  the  principal  entrance  or  Black  Gate  (portions 
of  which  arc,  however,  of  later  construction)  and  the  Watergate 
or  southern  postern  remain,  but  the  inner  wall  surrounding  the 
keep  has  been  entirely  removed.  The  massive  keep,  with  walls 
14  ft.  thick,  is  in  a  state  of  good  preservation,  as  is  also  the 
chapel,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  late  Norman  style.  The  castle 
was  purchased  by  the  corporation  in  1809,  and  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries,  which  uses  a 
portion  of  it  as  an  antiquarian  museum.  Near  the  castle  is  St 
Nicholas  church,  forming  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese  of  New- 
castle, instituted  in  1883.  The  diocese  covers  praaically  the 
wholeof  Northumberland,  with  a  very  small  portion  of  Cumber- 
land. The  church,  which  is  principally  Decorated,  consists  of 
nave,  aisles,  chancel  and  transepts,  the  total  length  of  the  interior 
from  east  to  west  being  245  ft.,  and  the  width  at  the  transepts 
X28  ft.  The  principal  feature  of  the  church  is  the  lantern  tower, 
a  later  addition  and  a  very  fine  specimen  of  early  Perpendicular. 
Among  other  interesting  old  churches  is  St  Andrew's  church, 
erected  in  the  x  i  th  century,  and  retaining  Norman  characteristics, 
with  a  low  square  tower  and  a  peal  of  six  bells.  During  the 
siege  by  the  Parliamentary  army  in  1644  it  was  greatly  damaged. 
St  John's  church  is  a  building  of  the  14th  century  with  an  ancient 
front.  Of  the  nine  conventual  buildings  at  one  time  existing 
in  Newcastle  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  a  few  fragments 
of  the  monastery  of  the  Black  Friars  remain,  and  the  chapel  of 
the  hospital  of  St  Mary  at  Jesmond  forms  a  picturesque  ruin. 
There  arc  a  number  of  quaint  Elizabethan  houses  in  the 
steep  street  called  the  Side,  and  in  the  Sandhill  at  its  foot. 

Some  of  the  modem  streets  of  Newcastle  are  spacious  and 
handsome.  The  most  noteworthy  are  Grey  Street,  in  which 
a  complete  scheme  of  Grecian  architecture  is  followed,  and 
Grainger  Street.  This  thoroughfare  is  named  after  Richard 
Grainger  (1798-1861),  a  wealthy  local  architect  who  devoted 
himself  to  the  beautifying  of  his  city  with  remarkable  energy. 
Of  numerous  modem  churches  may  be  noted  that  of  St  George, 
Jesmond,  a  landmark  for  a  great  dbtance  and  finely  decorated 
within,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  the  diocese  of  Hex- 
ham and  Newcastle.  The  most  important  public  buildings  are 
the  corporation  buildings,  including  a  large  public  hall,  and  a  corn 
exchange;  the  guildhall,  originally  a  hospital  called  the  Maison 
de  Dieu,  and  afterwards  used  as  *'  the  stately  court  of  merchant 
adventurers,"  re-erected  in  1658;  the  moot-hall  (1810)  for  the 
meetings  of  assizes  and  sessions  and  the  transaction  of  county 
buatness;  the  exchange  (i860);  the  central  newsroom  and  art 
gaUexy  (1858);  the  Wood  memorial  hall  (1870),  used  for  the 
meetings  of  the  North  of  En^and  Institute  of  Engineers;  and 
the  custom-house.  The  Grey  monument  in  Grey  Street,  an  Ionic 
column  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Earl  Grey,  was  erected  in  1836 
to  commemorate  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill;  the  Stephenson 
moDumcnt  near  the  railway  station  was  erected  in  1863;  a 
marble  statue  of  Queen  Victoria  in  front  of  the  Royal  Victoria 
Jsi&TtaaTy  was  unveiled  in  1906,  and  a  bronze  statue  of  the  queen 
in  1903  in  the  cathedral  square. 

Among  educational  establishments  the  chief  are  the  colleges 
of  medidne  and  of  physical  science  of  the  university  of  Durham; 
the  first  granting  degrees  in  medicine  and  surgery;  the  second, 
-with  whidi  the  school  of  art  is  incorporated,  dq^ees  in  science 
and  literature.  The  college  of  science,  or  Armstrong  College 
as  it  is  called  in  commemoration  of  the  first  Lord  Armstrong, 
was  founded  in  1871;  the  north-east  wing  was  opened  in  x888; 


further  parts  of  the  building  in  1894,  and  the  west  wing  by  King 
Edward  in  X906.  The  royal  free  grammar  school,  founded  in 
X53S,  occupies  modem  buildings  in  Jesmond.  There  should  be 
mentioned  also  Allan's  endowed  schools,  founded  in  1705,  and 
reorganized  by  the  charity  commissioners  in  1877;  and  Ruther- 
ford College  and  the  Commercial  Institute,  providing  technical 
and  commercial  education.  The  Laing  Art  Gallery  was  erected 
and  presented  to  the  city  by  Alexander  Laing,  and  opened  in 
1904.  Among  clubs  and  similar  institutions  are  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society,  founded  in  1793,  ^^^  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, founded  in  1813,  with  a  musi'um  in  the  castle;  the 
Natural  History  Society  and  museum;  the  Tyneside  Geographical 
Society;  the  Tyneside  Naturalists'  Club,  established  in  1846; 
the  Mechanics'  Institution,  1834;  the  North  of  England  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers,  1853;  the  Fine  Arts  Society;  the  Farmers* 
Club;  the  Northern  Counties'  Club;  the  Union  Club;  and  the 
University  Club.  Several  clubs  for  working  men  form  a  note- 
worthy social  feature.  There  is  a  public  library  and  newsroom. 
The  Royal  Victoria  Infirmary  on  the  Castle  Leazes  is  a  memorial 
of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  was  opened  in 
X906.  The  benevolent  institutions  also  include  the  dispensary 
(1777)1  fever  house  (1803),  lying-in  hospital  (1760),  eye  iiifirmary 
(1833),  children's  hospital.  Trinity  almshouses  (1493),  hospitid 
of  the  Holy  Jesus  (1683),  hospital  (x7ox)  for  keelmen,  <.e. 
coal-bargemen;  and  institutions  for  the  blind,  dumb  and 
orphans. 

Newcastle  is  wen  supplied  with  public  parks  and  recreation 
groimds.  To  the  N.  of  the  city  is  the  Castle  Leazes  ornamental 
park  of  35  acres,  and  beyond  this  the  Town  Moor  and  racecourse, 
an  extensive  common,  the  survival  of  the  pasture  land  of  the 
township.  Eastward  from  Town  Moor  is  Brandling  Park,  and 
westward  Nun's  Moor.  The  picturesque  grounds  of  Armstrong 
Park  N.E.  of  the  city  extend  to  about  50  acres,  the  larger  half 
of  which  was  presented  by  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  who  also 
presented  the  beautifully  wooded  grounds  of  Jesmond  Dene. 
Elswick  Park  in  the  south-west  of  the  dty,  extending  to  8f 
acres,  indudes  Elswick  HaU.  There  are  several  others.  Jesmond, 
N.E.  of  the  dty,  is  the  chief  residential  suburb.  It  takes  name 
from  "  Jesus  Mount,"  and  was  formerly  a  place  of  pilgrimage, 
possessing  a  hospital  dedicated  to  St  Mary  the  Virgin. 

Both  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  banks  of  the  river 
arc  lined  with  manufacturing  towns  or  suburbs.  Of  these  the' 
most  important  is  Gateshead  iq.v.)  immediately  opposite  New- 
castle; while  those  adjacent  to  Newcastle  on  the  same  bank 
are  Benwell  and  Fenham  (pop.  in  1901,  18,316)  on  the  west, 
and  Walker  (13,336)  on  the  east.  The  last-named  two  (formerly 
urban  districts),  together  with  part  of  Kenton,  were  incorporated 
with  Newcastle  in  1904.  Newcastle  is  connected  with  the  south 
bank  of  the  Tyne  by  four  bridges — two  high-level  bridges,  an 
hydraulic  swing  bridge  and  a  suspension  bridge.  The  old  high- 
levd  bridge  carries  the  North-Eastem  railway,  with  a  road  and 
footway  beneath  it.  It  was  opened  by  Queen  Victoria  in  X849. 
The  new  high-levd  bridge,  carrying  the  railway  only,  was  opened 
by  King  Edward  VIL  in  X906;  it  consists  of  four  sted  spans 
on  granite  piers.  The  hydraulic  swing  bridge,  on  the  low  levd, 
was  built  to  repkce  a  stone  structure  erected  in  X78X  on  the 
site  of  a  bridge- dating  from  1350,  and  destroyed  by  a  flood  in 
1 7 7  X.  The  Roman  bridge,  the  Pons  Aelii,  is  said  to  have  spanned 
the  river  at  the  same  poinL  The  hydraulic  bridge  (1876) 
consbts  of  one  large  centre  pier,  two  midstream  piers  and  two 
abutments;  and  its  foundations  are  iron  cylinders  resting  on 
the  solid  rock,  60  fL  below  the  bed  of  the  river.  Two  spans, 
which  open  simultaneously  by  machines  impelled  by  steam, 
allow  X03  fL  of  waterway  for  vessels  going  up  and  down  the  river. 
About  half  a  mile  farther  up  the  stream  is  the  Redheugh  bridge 
(187 1).  The  central  station  of  the  North-Eastera  railway  is 
an  extensive  and  handsome  structure  built  on  a  sharp  curve. 
An  underground  line  connects  it  with  the  BIyth  and  Tyne 
station.  The  suburban  line  of  the  North-Eastem  company 
from  the  central  station  to  Jesmond,  Gosforth  and  Benton 
was  the  first  standard  line  to  carry  passengers  by  electric  tractior 
(X904). 
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Newcastle  owes  its  prosperity  to  its  convenient  situation  on 
a  tidal  river,  and  to  the  immense  stores  of  coal  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, which,  besides  being  largely  exported,  stimulate  a  great 
variety  of  industries  which  are  dependent  on  their  use.  It  began 
to  export  coal  about  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  but  the  trade 
received  a  severe  check  by  the  act  of  Edward  I.  which  made 
the  burning  of  coal  in  Lpndon  a  Capital  offence.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  licence  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  "  to  dig  coals 
and  stones  in  the  common  soil  of  the  town  without  the  walls 
thereof  in  the  place  called  the  Castle  Field  and  the  Forth."  The 
quay  in  front  of  the  town,  extending  from  the  hydraulic  bridge  to 
the  Ousebum,  forms  a  fine  thoroughfare  of  about  a  mile  in  length; 
and  by  means  of  dredging  a  depth  of  water  has  been  obtained 
at  the  shore  permitting  vessels  of  large  tonnage  to  approach, 
although  the  berths  of  the  ocean  steamers  are  a  little  farther 
down  the  river.  The  quay  is  supplied  with  the  most  improved 
mechanical  appliances,  and  has  direct  communication  with  the 
North-Eastern  railway.  There  is  a  large  grain  warehouse  at 
the  E.  end  of  the  quay.  Exports  include  coal,  chemicals,  pig- 
iron,  iron-work,  steel,  iron  bars,  plates  and  castings,  machinery, 
fire-day  goods  and  copper.  The  chief  imports  are  fruits,  wheat, 
maize,  oats,  barley,  iron  and  steel,  petroleum,  sulphur  ore, 
timber  and  wood  hoops,  iron  ore  and  potatoes.  Steamers 
carrying  passengers  serve  the  principal  English  ports,  Cardiff, 
Leith,  &c.;  also  Baltic  ports  and  New  York;  while  Newcastle 
is  one  of  the  chief  ports  for  the  extensive  Norwegian  tourist 
traffic,  the  ships  of  the  combined  Bergenske  and  Nordenf  jeldske 
companies  regularly  serving  Stavanger,  Bergen,  Trondhjem 
and  intermediate  ports.  To  the  industries  of  Newcastle  indicated 
by  the  exports  may  be  added  glass,  lead  and  shot,  brick  and  tile, 
earthenware,  tool,  rope  and  ships'-fitting  manufactures,  and  most 
important  of  all,  shipbuilding.  The  celebrated  Elsvrick  works, 
founded  by  Messrs  Armstrong  in  1847,  and  amalgamated  with 
those  of  Mitchell  &  Co.,  are  among  the  most  important  in 
the  world.  The  construction  of  ships  of  all  sorts,  including 
the  largest  ironclads  with  aU  their  armour  and  guns,  is  carried 
on.  Elswick  is  the  name  of  the  western  part  of  the  borough 
of  Newcastle.  The  borough  returns  two  members  to  parliament. 
It  is  the  largest  imdivided  parliamentary  constituency  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  city  is  governed  by  a  lord  mayor  (the 
title  was  conferred  in  1906),  zg  aldermen  and  57  cotmdllors. 
Area,  8453  acres. 

History. — Newcastle  owes  its  origin  to  its  position  on  the  great 
Roman  wall  and  on  the  estuary  of  the  river  Tync.  Its  Roman 
occupation  is  proved  by  existing  remains,  most  important 
among  which  are  the  foundations  of  a  bridge,  attributed  to  the 
emperor  Hadrian.  Before  the  Conquest  h'ttle  is  known  of  the 
town  except  that  it  was  called  Monkchester,  and  that  it  was 
destroyed  in  the  9th  century  by  the  Danes.  After  the  defeat 
of  Edgar  i£theling  and  Earl  Waltheof  on  Gateshead  Fell,  it 
was  again  destroyed  by  William  the  Conqueror,  but  Robert  of 
Normandy  is  said  to  have  raised  a  castle  there  in  zo8o  on  his 
return  from  an  expedition  against  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland, 
and  from  that  time  the  town  was  called  Newcastle.  Shortly 
afterwards  it  was  fortified  by  Robert  de  Mowbray  in  his  rebellion 
against  William  Rufus,  but  it  was  taken  by  the  king  in  1095. 
In  the  reign  of  Stephen  it  was  seized  by  David,  king  of  Scotland, 
and  after  its  restoration  to  the  English  in  11 57  Henry  II.  rebuilt 
the  castle  and  established  a  mint.  The  walls  surrounding  the 
town  are  attributed  to  Edward  I.  During  the  X4th  century 
Newcastle  was  three  times  defended  successfully  against  the 
Scots,  but  in  1640  it  was  occupied  for  a  year  by  the  Scottish 
Covenanters  under  Leslie.  It  was  then  garrisoned  by  royalists, 
but  again  surrendered  to  the  Scots  in  1644  after  a  siege  of  about 
six  weeks,  and  Charles  I.  was  taken  there  in  1646  when  he  had 
yielded  himself  to  the  Scottish  army.  The  burgesses  are  said 
to  have  held  the  borough  at  a  fee-farm  rent  under  a  grant  from 
William  Rufus.  The  title  of  mayor  was  conferred  by  Henry  HI., 
while  Henry  IV.  in  Z400  made  the  town  a  county  of  itself  with 
a  sheriff,  and  granted  the  burgesses  power  to  elect  6  aldermen. 
Queen  Elizabeth  incorporated  the  town  in  1589  under  the  title 
of  mayor  and  burgesses,  and  Philip  and  Mary  in  1556  granted  4 


additional  aldermen,  while  the  charter  of  James  I.  in  1604 
appointed  34  common  councilmen.  Newcastle  has  been  repre- 
sented in  parliament  by  two  members  since  1295.  The  coal 
trade,  to  which  the  town  owes  its  prosperity,  began  in  the  13th 
century,  but,  partly  owing  to  the  act  of  parliament  passed  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  forbidding  the  use  of  coal  in  London, 
did  not  become  important  until  the  17th  century.  Glassmaking 
was  a  considerable  trade  in  the  i7ih  century,  and  in  1823  George 
Stephenson  established  iron  works  at  Newcastle,  where  the  first 
engines  used  on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington,  and  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  lines  were  made. 

See  Vktoria  County  History,  Northumberland;  Jeltn  Brand,  The 
History  and  Anti^ities  of  the  Town  and  County  of  the  Tavn  af  New- 
castU'Upon-Tyne  (1789);  Ckirograpkiat  or  a  Survey  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  (1818). 

MBWCOMB,  SIMON  (1835-1909).  American  astronomer,  was 
bom  in  Wallace,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  12th  of  March  1835.  He 
became  a  resident  of  the  United  States  in  1S53,  and  graduated 
at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University  in  1858, 
having  paid  special  attention  to  mathematics  and  astronomy. 
He  assbted  in  the  preparation  of  the  American  Nautical  Almanac 
for  1857.  In  x86i  he  became  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
United  States  navy,  and  was  put  in  charge  of  the  great  36-ii). 
equatorial  erected  at  Washington  Observatory  in  1873.  In  1877 
he  was  appointed  director  of  the  American  Nautical  Almanac 
office,  a  post  which  he  held  until  March  1897.  In  1884  he 
became  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  continuing,  however,  to  reside  at  Washing- 
tion.  He  was  also  editor  of  the  A  merican  Journal  of  Maikcmatia 
for  many  years.  In  view  of  the  wide  extent  and  importance 
of  his  kbours,  the  variety  of  subjects  of  which  he  treats,  and 
the  unity  of  purpose  which  guided  him  throughout,  Simon 
Newcomb  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
astronomers  of  his  time.  A  study  of  his  works  reveals  an  tinusual 
combination  of  skill  and  originality  in  the  mathematical  treat- 
ment of  many  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  astronomy, 
an  unfailing  patience  and  sagacity  in  dealing  with  immense 
masses  of  numerical  results,  and  a  talent  for  observation  of  the 
highest  order.  On  assuming  the  directorship  of  the  NauAoA 
Almanac  he  became  very  strongly  impressed  with  the  divcfsity 
existing  in  the  values  of  the  elements  and  constants  of  astronomy 
adopted  by  different  astronomers,  and  the  injurious  effect  which 
it  exercised  on  the  precision  and  symmetry  of  much  astronomical 
work.  Accordingly  he  resolved  to  "  devote  all  the  force  which 
he  could  spare  to  the  work  of  deriving  improved  values  of  the 
fundamental  elements  and  embodying  them  in  new  tables  of 
the  celestial  motions."  The  formation  of  the  tables  of  a  planet 
has  been  described  by  Cayley  as  "  the  culminating  achievement 
of  astronomy,"  but  the  gigantic  task  which  Newcomb  laid  out 
for  himself,  and  which  he  carried  on  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
was  the  building  up,  on  an  absolutely  homogeneous  baao,  of  the 
theory  and  tables  of  the  whole  pUnetary  system.  Tlie  results 
of  these  investigations  have,  for  the  most  part,  appeared  in  the 
Astronomical  Papers  of  the  American  Epkemeris,  and  have  been 
more  or  less  completely  adopted  for  use  in  the  nautical  alman&cs 
of  all  countries.  A  valuable  summary  of  a  considerable  part  of 
this  work,  contaming  an  account  of  the  methods  adopted,  the 
materials  employed,  and  the  resulting  values  of  the  various 
quantities  involved,  was  published  in  1895,  as  a  supplement 
to  the  American  Epkemeris  for  1897,  entitled  The  EUmenU 
of  the  Pour  Inner  Planets  and  the  Fundamental  Constants  of 
Astronomy.  In  z866  Newcomb  had  published^  an  important 
memoir  on  the  orbit  of  Neptune,  which  was  followed  in  1873  by 
a  similar  investigation  of  the  orbit  of  Uranus.*  About  twenty- 
five  years  later  the  tables  of  these  planets  were  revised  by  hira 
in  view  of  all  the  observations  which  had  accumulated  in  the 
meanwhile  at  Washington,  G.eenwich,  Paris  and  Cambridge. 
In  the  meantime  the  theory  of  Jtipiter  and  Saturn  had  been 
thoroughly  worked  out  by  G.  W.  Hill,  Newcomb's  distini^uishcd 
collaborator  in  the  Na$Uieai\  Almanac  office,  and  thus  was 

*  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  JCmrwfirfff,  voL  ly. 
'  Ibid.  vol.  xis. 
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completed  ooe  impoitant  lection  of  the  work  projected  by 
Newcomb  in  1877. 

Among  NewcomVs  most  notable  achievements  are  his  re- 
searches in  connexion  with  the  theory  t)i  the  moon's  motion. 
His  first  vtoA  on  this  abstruse  subject,  entitled  Thiorie  ies 
perlvbations  de  la  lune^  qui  s<nU  dues  d  Paction  des  planiUSf^ 
is  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  its  conception,  and  constitutes 
an  important  addition  to  celestial  dynamics.  For  some  years 
after  the  publication  of  Hansen's  tables  of  the  moon  in  1857  it 
was  gfeneially  believed  that  the  theory  of  that  body  was  at  last 
complete,  and  that  its  motion  could  be  predicted  as  accurately 
as  that  of  the  other  heavenly  bodies.  Newcomb  showed  that 
this  belief  was  unfounded,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  moon 
was  falling  rapidly  behind  the  tabular  positions.  With  the  view 
of  examining  this  question,  he  undertook  the  reduction  of  every 
observation  made  before  1750  which  appeared  to  be  worthy 
of  confidence.  In  an  ebborate  memoir*  he  showed  that  the 
ancient  solar  eclipses  described  by  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
and  others,  which  seemed  to  require  an  increased  value  of  the 
secular  acceleration  of  the  moon's  mean  nation  to  bring  them 
into  line  with  modem  results,  might  safely  be  neglected,  the 
ambiguity  of  the  accounts  in  cadi  case  rendering  uncertain 
either  the  totality  of  the  edipse  or  the  place  from  which  it  was 
visible.  In  his  investigation  he  employed  the  eclipses  of  the 
moon  recorded  in  the  Almagest,  the  Arabian  eclipses  between 
A.D.  800  and  1004,  extracted  from  Caussin's  translation  of  Ibn 
Junis,  the  eclipses  and  occultations  of  Bullialdus,  Gaasendi, 
and  Hcvelius,  of  the  French  astronomers  at  Paris  and  St  Peters- 
burg, and  of  Flamsteed  at  Greenwich,  and  deduced  a  secular 
acceleration  of  8*8',  agreeing  well  with  the  theoretical  value. 

On  taking  charge  of  the  36-in.  equatorial  at  the  Um'ted  States 
Naval  Observatory,  Newcomb  devoted  it  almost  exclusively 
for  the  first  two  years  to  observations  of  the  satellites  of  Uranus 
and  Neptune,  being  of  opinion  that  it  was  better  to  do  one  thing 
well  than  many  things  indifferently.  The  results  of  these  skil- 
fully conducted  observations  were  published  in  a  memoir  on 
The  Uranian  and  Neptunian  Systems.*  From  this  research  it 
appears  that  the  orbits  of  all  four  satellites  of  Uranus  are  sensibly 
drcular,  and  although  no  special  search  was  made,  he  concludes 
that  none  of  Sir  William  Herschd's  supposed  outer  satellites 
can  have  any  real  existence.  From  the  motion  of  the  satellites 
he  finds  that  the  mass  of  Uranus  is  TTiinrth  of  that  of  the  sun, 
while  for  the  planet  Neptune  he  finds  a  mass  equal  to  Triii^h 
of  the  sun,  agreeing  with  the  value  previously  found  by  him 
from  the  perturbations  of  Uranus  within  fSfth  of  its  amount. 
As  eariy  as  i860  Newcomb  communicated  an  important  memoir 
to  the  American  Academy,^  On  the  Secular  Variations  and 
Mniual  Relation  of  the  Orbits  of  the  Asteroids,  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed the  two  prindpal  hypotheses  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  these  bodies— one,  that  they  are  the  shattered  fragments  of 
a  sin^  planet  (Gibers'  hypothesis),  the  other,  that  they  have 
been  formed  by  the  breaking  up  of  a  revolving  ring  of  nebulous 
matter. 

In  the  Astronomical  Papers  of  the  American  Ephemeris  will 
be  found  a  large  number  of  contributions  from  Ncwcomb's 
pen  on  some  fundamental  and  most  important  questions  of 
astronomy.  Among  these  are  papers  on  The  Recurrence  of 
Solar  EdipseSt  A  Transformation  of  Hansen*s  Lunar  Theory, 
De^dopment  of  the  Perturbative  Function  and  its  Derivatives. 
His  memoir  On  the  Motion  of  Hyperion,  a  New  Casein  Celestial 
Muhanics,  \s  in  some  respects  one  of  bis  most  original  researches. 
He  disctissed  the  transits  of  Venus  of  1761  and  1769,  and  those 
oC  Mercury  from  1677  to  i88t.  At  the  international  conference, 
which  met  at  Paris  in  1896  for  the  purpose  of  elaborating  a 
a>mtfioa  system  of  constants  and  fundamental  stars  to  be 
employed  in  the  various  national  ephemerides,  Newcomb  took 
a  leadhig  part,  and  at  iu  suggestion  undertook  the  task  of  deter- 
mining a  definite  value  of  the  constant  of  precession,  and  of 

*  LiomoHU,  t.  xvi.  (1871).  pp.  t-45. 

*  Washington  Obiervations,  1875,  Appendix  II. 
» Ibid^,  1873,  Appendix  I. 

*  Memoirs  Amer.  Acad,  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  v.  134-153. 


compiling  a  new  catalogue  of  standard  stars.  The  results  of 
these  investigations  were  published  in  1899,*  and  have  been 
in  use  since  the  beginning  of  1901.  In  the  intervals  of  these 
immense  labours,  on  which  his  reputation  as  an  astronomer 
rests,  he  found  leisure  for  works  of  a  lighter  character,  e,g.  his 
Popular  Astronomy  (1878)  which  has  been  translated  into  Geirnan, 
Russian,  Norwegian,  Czech,  Dutch  and  Japanese,  his  Astronomy 
for  Schoids  and  CoUeges  (x88o),  written  in '  conjunction  with 
Professor  E.  €.  Holden,  and  Astronomy  for  Everybody  (1903). 
After  his  retirement  from  official  life  he  published  an  excellent 
popular  treatise  on  The  Stars  (1901).  A  more  recondite  work 
is  his  Compendium  of  Spherical  Astronomy  (1906).  He  also 
wrote  on  questions  of  finance  and  economics. 

He  recdved  the  honorary  degrees  of  D.C.L.  Oxford,  and  Sc.  D. 
Cambridge  and  Dublin.  In  1872  he  was  dected  an  associate 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Sodety,  recdving  its  gold  medal 
in  1874.  In  1877  he  was  dected  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal 
Sodety,  which  in  1890  awarded  him  the  Copley  medal.  He 
also  received  the  first  Bruce  medal  of  the  Astronomical  Sodety 
of  the  Pacific,  awarded  by  the  directors  of  the  Berlin,  Greenwich, 
Harvard,  Lick,  Paris  and  Yerkes  observatories.  Except 
Benjamin  Franklin  he  was  the  only  American  to  become  an 
Associate  of  the  French  Institute.  He  died  at  Washington 
on  the  xxth  of  July  1909,  and  was  given  a  military  funeral, 
having  been  made  a  rear-admiral  by  Act  of  Congress  in  1906. 

An  autobiomphy,  Reminiscet$ces  of  an  Astronomer,  appeared  in 
190^;  and  a  bibuography  of  his  writing  is  given  by  Mr  Archibald 
in  tne  Trans.  Rof.  Soe,  Canada,  XI.  iii.  79.  See  auo  the  obituary 
aotioe  by  H.  H.  Turner  in  the  Man.  NoL  RSi.S.  (Feb.  1910).  p.  305. 


MATTHEW  {c,  16x0-1669),  English  non- 
conformist divine,  was  bom  about  x6xo  and  educated  at  St 
John's  CoUege,  Cambridge  (M.A.  1633).  In  1636  he  became 
lecturer  at  Dedham  in  Essex,  and  was  the  leader  of  the  church 
reform  party  in  that  county.  He  assisted  the  elder  Calamy  in 
writing  Smectymnuus  (1641),  and  preached  bdore  parliament  in 
1643.  He  was  a  man  of  many,  gifts,  excelling  alike  in  preaching, 
in  debate  and  in  friendship,  and  declined  many  offers  of  more 
remunerative  service.  He  protested  against  the  extreme  demo- 
cratic proposals  called  "  The  Agreement  of  the  People  "  (1647), 
and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  at  the  Savoy  Synod  of  1658. 
,0n  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1663,  Newcomen  lost 
his  living,  but  was  soon  invited  to  the  pastorate  ^t  Leiden, 
where  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  not  only  by  his  own  people 
but  by  the  university  professors.  He  died  of  the  plague  in  1669. 

NEWCOMEN,  THOMAS  (X663-X729),  En^sh  engineer,  one  of 
the  inventors  of  the  steam-engine,  was  bom  at  Dartmouth  in 
1663.  While  employed  as  an  ironmonger  in  his  native  town,  he 
corresponded  with  Robert  Hooke  about  the  previous  investiga- 
tions of  Denis  Papin  and  the  marquis  of  Worcester  as  to  the 
applicability  of  steam-power  for  the  purpose  of  driving  nmchinery, 
and  in  conjunction  with  John  Calley  (or  Cawley),  said  to  have 
been  a  grazier  or  glazier  in  Dartmouth,  and  Captain  Thomas 
Savery  (1650  ?-x7X5),  a  military  engineer,  he  constructed  in  1705 
a  "  fire-engine,"  now  known  as  the  "  atmospheric  steam-engine." 
He  died  in  1729,  probably  in  London.    (See  Steam-Encxne.) 

NEWDIGATE,  SIR  ROGER  (1719-1806),  English  antiquary, 
was  born  on  the  30th  of  May  X719.  He  was  the  sth  baronet 
of  Harefidd  (in  Middlesex)  and  Arbury  (in  Warwickshire),  and 
grandson  of  Sir  Richard  Newdigatc,  an  English  chief  justice 
during  the  time  of  Richard  Cromwell's  protectorate.  He  was 
educated  at  University  College,  Oxford.  From  1741  to  1747 
he  was  M.P.  for  Middlesex,  and  from  1750  to  1780  M.P.  for  the 
university  of  Oxford.  In  1753  he  spoke  in  parliament  on  behalf 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Plantation  Act,  and  during  the  debates  on 
the  land  tax  in  1767  he  opposed  the  duke  of  Grafton's  administra- 
tion and  the  proposed  grant  to  the  royal  princes.  Being  the 
owner  of  extensive  collieries  near  Bedworth  in  Wanvickshire. 
he  actively  promoted  the  Coventry,  Oxford  and  Grand  Junction 
canal,  cutting  also  a  canal  from  his  collieries  to  Coventry,  and 
interesting  himself  in  the  constmction  of  the  turnpike  road  from 
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Coventry  to  Leicester.  But  it  is  as  an  antiquary  and  the  founder 
of  a  prize  at  the  Oxford  university  that  he  is  chiefly  remembered. 
His  interest  in  old  architecture  dated  from  a  tour  in  France  and 
Italy  which  was  undertaken  while  he  was  a  young  man.  He 
filled  two  folio  volumes  with  sketches  of  ancient  buildings.  His 
collection  of  antiquities  included  marbles,  casts  of  statues  and 
vases.  Two  marble  candelabra  found  in  Hadrian's  villa  at  Rome 
he  purchased  for  £1800  and  presented  them  to  the  Radcliffe 
Library  at  Oxford.  Among  his  other  generosities  tq  the  university 
were  a  chimney  piece,  for  the  hall  of  University  College,  and  the 
sum  of  £2000  for  the  removal  by  Flaxman  of  the  Arundel  collec- 
tion of  marbles  to  the  Radcliffe  Library.  The  "  Newdigate  " 
prize  of  twenty-one  guineas  for  English  verse,  which  is  open  for 
competition  eitch  year  to  the  undergraduates  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, was  foimded  by  him  ajid  was  first  awarded  in  the  year 
of  his  death.  He  died  at  Arbury  on  the  ajrd  of  November  z8o6. 
His  portrait  was  painted  by  Kirkby  for  University  College, 
Oxford,  and  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  he  also  sat  to  Romney. 

liawiiL  (O.  Fr.  nwd  or  noel,  modem  noyaUf  properly  a 
kernel,  from  Lat.  mtx,  nut;  other  foreign  equivalents  are  Ital. 
alhero,  Ger.  Spindd),  the  term  given  in  architecture  to  the  central 
shaft  of  a  semicircular  or  winding  staircase,  which  is  built  up  or 
consists  of  the  narrow  ends  of  the  steps  standing  one  over  the 
other.  When  in  stone,  both  newel  and  steps  are  cut  out  of  the 
same  block;  when  in  wood,  the  newel  becomes  a  vertical  post 
into  whidi  the  steps  are  housed.  The  term  is  also  given  to  the 
vertical  post  at  the  foot  or  the  angles  of  a  square  staircase,  into 
which  the  carriage  or  beam  carrying  the  steps  is  tenoned. 

NEW  ENGLAND*  a  general  name  for  the  north-east  section  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  embracing  the  states  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut.  It  has  an  area  of  66,424  sq.  m.  (4448  sq.  m.  being 
water) ;  and  in  igxo  its  population  was  6,552,681,  more  than  one- 
half  of  which  was  in  Massachusetts,  although  that  state  contains 
less  than  one-eighth  of  the  total  area.  The  region  is  traversed 
by  the  broken  mountain  ranges  which  form  the  N.£.  continuation 
of  the  Appalachian  system;  the  soil  is  rather  sterile,  except  in 
the  river  valleys;  and  the  climate  of  the  long  winters  is  often 
severe.  But  the  picturesque  scenery  and  delightful  summer 
climate  have  made  New  England  a  favourite  resort.  When  the 
commerce  of  New  England  was  interrupted  as  a  consequence 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  abundance  of  water  power  afforded 
by  the  rivers  encouraged  manufacturing,  and  the  region  rapidly 
acquired  prominence  in  this  industry,  especially  in  the  manu- 
facture of  textiles,  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  of  paper  and  wood 
pulp;  in  1905  the  value  of  the  textile  products  of  New  England 
(excluding  flax,  hemp  and  jute)  alone  was  $522,821,440  (more 
than  45%  of  that  of  the  entire  country),  the  value  of  boots  and 
shoes  was  $181,023,946  (more  than  55%  of  the  total  for  the 
entire  country),  the  value  of  paper  and  wood  pulp  was  $49>8i3»i33 
(more  than  one-quarter  of  that  of  the  entire  country),  and  the 
value  of  all  factory  products  amounted  to  $2,025,998,437  (nearly 
one-seventh  of  the  total  for  the  entire  country). 

Northmen  very  probably  visited  this  region  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nth  century.  (See  Vinland),  To  Europeans  who  visited 
it  in  the  x6th  century  it  was  included  in  "  Norumbega,"  and  some 
of  the  early  explorers  searched  here  for  the  mythical  city  of  that 
name.  Title  to  the  territory  was  claimed  by  the  Engli^  on  the 
basis  of  its  alleged  exploration  by  the  Cabots  in  1498,  and  by  the 
French  on  the  basis  of  its  exploration  by  Giovanni  da  Verrazano 
in  1524.  It  was  made  favourably  known  to  the  English  by  the 
explorations  of  Bartholomew  Gosnold  in  1602,  of  Martin  Pring  in 
1603  and  of  George  Weymouth  in  1605,  and  was  at  this  time 
called  North  Virginia.  In  1606  King  James  I.  granted  it  to  the 
Plymouth  Company  with  a  view  to  encouraging  settlement, 
and  in  the  next  year  a  colony  was  planted  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sagadahoc  (now  Kennebec)  river,  but  this  was  abandoned  in 
1608;  the  efforts  of  the  French  to  establish  settlements  along 
the  Maine  coast  were  Ukewise  unsuccessful.  In  26X4-X616 
Captain  John  Smith  traversed  the  coast  as  far  east  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Penobscot  river  and  as  far  south  as  Cape  Cod,  gathered 
much  information  from  the  Indians,  wrote  an  attractive  descrip- 


tion of  the  country,  prepared  a  map  of  it,  suggested  its  present 
name,  New  England,  and  made  another  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
found  a  settlement.  A  new  charter  of  X620  conveyed  to  the  New 
England  Council,  the  successor  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  all 
the  territory  in  North  America  between  latitudes  40*  and  48**  N. 
under  the.  name  of  New  England,  and  in  the  same  year  a 
perxxianent  settlement  was  established  at  Plymouth  by  a  band 
of  Separatists,  who,  although  they  had  expected  to  settle  in 
Virginia,  were  prevailed  upon  by  the  captain  of  their  vessel  to 
land  in  New  England.  During  its  existence  of  fifteen  years  the 
New  England  Council  made  numerous  grants  of  territory,  and 
from  three  of  these  grew  three  of  the  present  states :  Massa- 
chusetts, from  a  grant  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  in 
X628;  Maine,  from  the  grant  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  John 
Mason  (the  two  most  influential  members  of  the  council)  in  1623. 
and  New  Hampshire,  from  the  grant  to  John  Mason  in  1629. 
The  Council  attempted  to  establish  a  general  govenunent  over 
its  entire  domain,  but  the  scheme  of  some  of  its  members  for 
supporting  such  a  government  with  contributions  from  each 
member  in  return  for  an  allotment  of  land  was  a  failure,  and 
although  Robert  Gorges,  the  second  son  of  Sir  FerdinaiKlo 
Gorges,  was  sent  over  as  governor-general  in  1623,  be  accom- 
plished nothing  and  returned  in  the  next  year  in  disgust.  In 
X635,  when  the  Dutch  were  hemming  in  its  domain  on  the  west 
and  the  French  on  the  north,  the  Council  nutde  a  final  allotment 
of  its  remaining  territory  among  its  members  and  suirendered 
its  charter.  Coxmecticut  was  founded  in  the  same  year  by  emi- 
grants from  Massachusetts  without  any  other  authority  than 
that  given  by  the  mother  colony.  A  separate  a>lony  was  founded 
at  New  Haven  in  1638  by  emigrants  from  England  who  had 
stayed  for  a  time  in  Boston  and  other  Maasadiusetts  towns, 
but  this  was  annexed  to  Connecticut  in  1664  under  the  Con- 
necticut charter  of  1662.  Rhode  Island  was  founded  in  1636  by 
exiles  from  Massachusetts  who  had  no  authority  whatever 
from  a  superior  government.  Plymouth  was  a  separate  colony 
until  its  union  with  Massachusetts  imder  the  charter  of  1691. 
New  Hampshire  was  a  part  of  Massachusetts  from  X64X-1643  to 
X679.  Maine,  having  passed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  X652,  did  not  regain  its  independence  until  iSso. 
Vermont  was  settled  largely  by  emigrants  from  New  Hampshire, 
but  New  York  claimed  the  territory  and  the  dispute  was  not 
settled  until  the  new  state  was  erected  in  1791. 

Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut  and  New  Haven 
constituted  in  their  early  years  a  group  of  neighbouring  colonies, 
substantially  independent  of  the  molhercouniry,  and  possessing 
a  unity  of  purpose  and  similar  institutions  but  in  need  of  mutual 
protection  from  the  Indians,  the  Dutch  and  the  French,  aiui 
also  needing  an  arbiter  to  whom  they  might  refer  their  own 
disputes,  especially  those  relating  to  boundaries  and  trade. 
To  meet  these  needs  they  organized,  under  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion signed  in  1643,  the  first  form  of  colonial  union  in  America; 
they  called  it  The  United  Colonies  of  New  England,  but  it  is 
more  commonly  known  as  the  New  England  Confederacy.  The 
confederate  authority  was  vested  in  a  board  of  eight  com- 
missioners, two  from  each  colony  chosen  annually  by  its  General 
Court. 

This  board  was  to  meet  annually  in  September,  two  years  of  every 
five  at  Boston,  one  year  of  every  five  at  Hanford.  one  at  Ne* 
Haven,  and  one  at  Plymouth:  special  meetings  also  might  be  calkd 
by  three  magistrates  cm  any  of  the  four  colonies.  The  commissioners 
chose  their'president  at  each  meeting,  but  this  officer  had  only  the 
powers  of  a  moderator.  An  agreement  of  six  commiaaonera  was 
necessary  to  pass  any  measure,  but  if  there  was  an  agreemeat  of 
less  than  six  the  measure  might  be  referred  to  the  Genieral  Coons 
and  become  a  law  of  the  Confederacy  if  all  of  those  courts  approved. 
The  most  important  powers  of  the  Confederacy  were  tboK  rebtisc 
to  defence,  and  in  case  of  an  invasion  its  entire  force,  coosiatiof  a 
100  men  from  Massachusetts  and  45  men  from  each  of  the  other 
colonies  (or  some  other  proportion  which  the  commisaoBers  might 
name),  was  to  march  out  if  so  requested  by  three  magistrates  of  any 
of  the  contracting  colonies.  The  expenses  of  every  defensive  war 
which  the  commissioners  declared  to  be  just  were  to  be  defrayed  by 
the  several  colonies  in  proportion  to  thar  number  of  men  and  bovs 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty.  Other  matters  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners  were  such  as  related  to  disputes 
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rt  regularly  until  1AS4 — unually  unlO 
Kcv  Havm  Mboiitted  lo  C<nui«licul  in  1664,  and  thcnnially 
from  1664  to  1M4,  vhea  MusacbuKtU  lott  iU  finC  charter. 
Upon  tbe  dawnlall  ef  the  Puritan  Commoaimltb  ia  tbe  mother 
(sunliT  (iMo)  DumerQul  grievincd  wen  ptaented  to  King 
Chiilca  II.  againit  tbe  Puritan  gavenunenti  ol  New  Englaod, 
anuiDff  them  Mjuaachusettt'  eituuioo  of  iU  jurisdiction  over 
the  towns  al  Maine  tJid  New  Hainpibiie,  the  pcncculion  of  the 
Qiuken.  and  the  denial  o(  the  right  oi  appeal  to  the  crown, 
ind  in  1664  a  myal  commlision,  CDmisIing  ot  Rjchird  Nicolli, 
Saotud  Maverick,  Robert  Carr  and  George  Cartwright,  wai 
leQt  over  to  settle  disputes  and  secure  some  measure  of  imperial 
control,  but  Masuchusctts,  tbe  chief  offender,  luccaaluliy 
bafBed  all  attempU  at  kterference,  and  the  minion  was  alraoit 
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LatiOD  of  the  navigation  law3  by  the  colonies  continued, 

In  iM  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  PUoUtions  sent  over  Edward 
Rudolph  to  investigate  and  gather  inJormation  which  would 
•how  the  justice  and  eipediency  of  imposing  imperial  control, 
and  two  years  later  Randolph  was  appointed  Collector  and 
Snrvcyot  ot  Customs  in  New  England.  Randolph  sent  back 
many  cbargo,  espedally  against  Maisachusettt,  with  tbe  cSecI 
that,  in  1684,  tbe  charter  of  that  colony  was  annulled  by  a 
decree  in  Chancery  on  a  writ  of  qua  latrranio.  This  done,  the 
home  govcmment  set  to  work  to  organize  the  royal  domain  which 
should  be  known  as  New  England,  or  the  Dominion  of  New 
England,  and  iu  plan  (or  this  provided  (or  the  annulment  of 
the  clurten  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  and  the  inclusion 
in  the  Dominion  of  these  colonics,  and  New  Hampshire,  Maine, 
New  York  and  the  Jerseyi.  thereby  restoring  to  New  England 
all  the  territoiy,  with  the  exception  of  Pennsylvania,  that  was 
included  in  the  grant  to  the  New  England  Council  in  i6».    A 

with  Jos^  Dudley  as  president,  and  in  December  of  the  same 
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successfully  bafBed 


ritory  agieed  not  to  resist  the  royal  purpose,  and  on 
the  last  day  of  October  16S7  it  passed  under  the  general  govern- 
meol  of  New  England.  Finally,  a  new  commission  to  Andros, 
isuied  ia  April  1688.  eitended  his  jurisdiction  over  New  Yolk 
and  the  Jeraeys,  and  the  whole  re^n  over  which  he  was  made 
guvemor  by  this  instrument  was  named  "  Our  Territory  and 
Dominion  of  New  England  in  America."  But  the  English 
Revolution  of  168S  insi^ied  a  revolt  in  New  England  by  which 
Andros  was  deposed  in  April  iGSg.  Under  William  and  Mary 
DO  attempt  was  nude  to  preserve  the  Dominion  af  New  England, 
but  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  were  permitted  to  resume 
government  under  their  old  charters,  Massachusetts  received 
a  new  one,  and  New  Hampshire  again  became  a  separate  royal 
pravioce. 

New  En^and  Is  prominent  tn  American  colonial  history  u 
the  "Laod  of  the  Puritans"  and  tbe  home  of  the  corporate 
CDlooy,  Tbe  chief  motive  of  Its  founders  tn  coming  to  the 
New  World  was  tbe  esublishitient  of  a  new  Christian  common- 
wealth, but  subordinate  to  this  there  wa*  from  the  first  an 

dominant,  "blue  laws  "  were  a  prominent  feature  o(  the  adminis- 
tnlion,  tnt  by  1  alow  transition  the  eCDoomlc  motive  became 
the  dominant  one,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  transition  and 
of  the  cotponte  form  of  (oveniment,  European  institutions 


were  transformed  Into  Amerjcaa  institutions  and  new  political 
ideas  were  generated  mote  rapidly  In  New  England  than  in  either 
the  Middle  or  the  Soutbem  colonies.  Owing  10  its  geographical 
position,  nearer  to  Canada  than  any  other  group  of  colonin. 
New  Englaod  had  to  stand  tbe  brunt  ol  the  £ghting  during  the 
wars  between  the  English  and  the  Frencb  (aided  by  their  Indian 
allies)  in  Amejic*.  termliiatmg  with  the  conquest  ol  Canada 
by  the  Enghsh  in  i;i9~i76o,  and  a  sense  o(  common  danger 
helped  to  create  a  certain  solidarity,  which  made  easier  the  union 
o(  the  colonies  for  cominon  action  against  tlie  mother  country 
at  the  time  of  the  War  of  American  Independence.  After  that 
war.  New  England  was  long  the  moat  essentially  conunerdal 
idustrial  group  of  sutes,  and  was  a  stronghold  of 
ilism;  and  In  the  period  immediately  before  and  during 
the  War  of  igis,  when  its  CDtnmerdal  Interests  suffered  terribly. 
first  from  the  ratrictlve  meaauies  of  the  general  govenuDent 
and  iheh  from  warfare.  New  England  was  a  centre  of  that 
opposition  CO  the  policy  of  the  National  Administration  (thea 
Democratic),  which  culminated  in  the  famous  Hartford  Codvcd- 
liooof  iSi4-tSis  (mc  Hunou). 

•uthoi  iliiric  rivtni  imona  juod  icnnal  woikiare  J.  0,  Palfrey, 
Huun  '  .'..TT  Aiini  (5  vela,  B«ton.  iRsB-ilso];  J.  A  Oovt. 
ThtP..-.  >.  r^nu^  vols..  New  ruk,  iAoItTb.  James,  nr 
(7o/»>  ..  n  n/  Nim  eiffand  (Phlladelpbu,  iv>*):  H.  L  O«iod. 
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NEW  FORKT,  OIK  of  the  few  woodlud  roghms  left  In  EngUnd 
covering  about  gj.ooa  acre*  in  the  south-west  of  Hampshire, 
between  tbe  Solent.  Southampton  Water  and  the  river  Avon. 
About  two.thirds  of  it  is  crown  property,  and  is  preserved  more 
or  less  in  its  natural  condition  as  open  woodland  interspersed 
with  bogs  and  heaths.  Tbe  trees  principally  represented  are 
oak  and  beech,  with  some  newer  planutfons  of  Scotch  fir.  The 
trees  were  formerly  fdlcd  lor  building  the  ships  of  the  navy  and 
for  (ceding  the  iron  furnaces  of  Sussex  and  Hampshire.  Figl 
and  a  hardy  breed  of  ponies  Gnd  a  good  living  in  the  forest; 
and  in  spite  of  an  act  in  1851  providing  for  their  eitenninalioa 
or  removal,  a  few  red  deer  still  survive.  Fous,  squirrels,  otters, 
snakes  (smooth  snake,  grass  snake  and  adder),  bii1tei£ies  (some 
of  them  peculiar  to  the  district),  and  an  occa^onal  badger  range 

afforestation  carried  through  b  this  region  by  WIlHam  the 
Conqueror  in  1070;  and  the  deaths  of  two  of  bis  sons  within 
it!  conGoes — lUchard  killed  by  a  stag,  and  William  Rufus  by  an 
arrow — were  regarded  in  their  generation  as  a  judgment  of  Heaven 
for  tbe  cruelty  and  Injustice  perpetrated  by  their  father  when 
appropriating  the  foiat.  Rufus'a  stone,  near  Lyndhurst, 
marks  the  supposed  spot  where  that  monarch  fell.  About  one- 
fourth  a(  the  area  Es  under  cultivation  by  private  owners  and 
tenants.  The  principal  vilUge  within  the  forest  is  Lyndhunt 
(pop.  116;  In  igoi);  its  church  contains  a  fresco  by  Lord 
Leighion,  and  here  is  held  the  verdeiers'  court,  which  since 
1 887  has  had  charge  of  the  crown  portion  ol  the  foreiL  On  the 
western  outskirts  lies  the  town  of  Ringwood  (f.i.].  Brockenfaunt 
and  Geaulieu  are  the  villages  next  in  importance.  Beaulicu, 
at  the  bead  of  the  picturesque  estuary  of  the  Beaulieu  rivet, 
which  debouches  uito  the  Solent,  is  famous  for  the  ruins,  ol 
Beaulieu  Abbey,  founded  by  King  John  for  Cistercians.  The 
gatehouse  is  restored  al  a  residence,  and  the  Eariy  English 
lefectoiy  as  ■  church.  There  are  considerable  remains  of  the 
claistett,  chapter  house  and  domestic  buildings.  Tbe  New 
Foresl  gives  name  to  a  parliamentary  division  of  the  county. 

The  New  Forest  i*  one  of  the  five  forests  mentioned  In 
Domesday.    It  wa*  a  hunting-ground  of  the  West  Saxon  kings. 


■A  by  the  Conquei 
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bong  undei  Ihc  forejt  hwi,  wu  »He««!  by  Ibe  (oral  e 
0fMlgiuCuuiiidbylheFaratChutK(iii7),vhlchmiIigatfd 
tllcil  IcvcriLy.    The  chief  officer  o[  Ihis,  u  of  olher  fgists,  wu 
the  Jiutke  in  eyre  who  held  the  jiutke  seat,  the  higbesl  forest 
court  and  the  only  court  of  recoid  capable  of  enteriiig  and 
executing  judgxDenta  on  offcnden;  the  kurer  courti  were  the 
Swiiamole  and  Wodenute,  the  fanner  oi  which  ii  (till  held, 
in  ■  modified  lomi,  in  the  Verdenn'  Hall  of  the  Klng^  Houm 
•t  LyadhufM.     The  dicuit  of  the  justice*  in  ejre,  or    " 
depuUei,  continued  down  to  i6]s;  llj^  were  yirtually  ended  by 
the  Act  for  the  Lindtation  of  Forsu  (1640),  though  Chitlci  I~ 
■tten^Med  to  revive  them,  and  they  wert  nat  legally  aboliih 
nnta  1S17.    Tbe  lower  officen  ol  the  forat,  who  held  meic 
local  appolntmeiitt,  were  the  verderen,  the  reguden  (one 
whole  duttei  vai  that  of  )cdng  to  the  eipedilalloa  of  "  gre 
dogl "),  the  foiotera,  the  woodwards  and  the  agitters.    The 
was  abo  a  lord  wiideo,  who  was  usually  a  nobleman  and  perfonn 
DO  Judicial  lunclinna.    Tbe  Deer  Removal  Act  (iSji]  resulted 
in  the  almoit  total  eitioctioil  of  the  foreat  deec.    Under  the  act 
of  1877  the  forEat  is  administered  rather  as  a  national  park 
than  tor  the  growing  ol  limber  du  commerdal  principles. 

See  }.  R.  WliF.  T^  f)tm  Feral  Uih  cd..  1SS3).  with  over  sn 
eoffiavinn  by  W.  J.  Linton  and  a  doHn  etchiDn  by  H.  Suuine 
and  R.  D.  Bbckmore,  CraJack  Kntta  (iB6e). 

nWPOnHDLUD,  a  large  island,  forming  a  British  colon; 
and  occupyirtg  an  important  and  commanding  position  ofi  II 

to  that  occupied  by  Great  Britain  towards  Europe.  It  slrctchi 
directly  acnu  the  entnncc  ol  tbe  Gull  ol  St  Lawrence,  to  whic 
aeceia  is  aflorded  at  both  the  northern  and  tlie  souther 
cilremities  of  the  island.  In  the  soutb-weat  its  distance  froi 
Cape  Breton  is  lesa  than  60  m.,  while  only  J640  m.  separate  il 
matt  eaitetly  point  from  tbe  coast  of  Ireland.  It  it  tituated 
between  46*  36'  50'  and  S'*  30'  N.,  and  between  s»*  3/  and 
S9°  >4'  50*  W.  Tbe  total  am  of  the  island  is  about  40,100  tq.  m. 
or  one-^xth  larger  than  Ireland:  itt  '^Ttr'Tn^im  length  frorn  Cape 
Ray  to  Cape  Normaa  is  317  m.,  itt  maiiinuni  breadth  from 
Cape  Spear  to  Cape  Anguille,  316  ra.  In  shape  it  is  roughly 
triangular,  three  extensive  peninsulas,  which  project  from  the 
Donh  [Petit  Nord)  and  south-east  (Avalon),  asusiing  the  con- 
formation, although  the  latter,  the  moat  populous  region  of  Ibc 
itlandi  It  jwned  by  a  very  alcnder  isthmus,  at  one  place  ordy 
J  m.  wide.  A  further  division  of  the  Avalon  peninsula  u  wrought 
by  the  two  luya  of  Si  Maiy'i  and  ConccptioD.  St  John's,  the 
cajHial.  ia  situated  on  the  eaiiera  aide  d  Anbn. 

Fkynal  Featura.— Viewed  from  the  ocean  tbe  coasts  ol 
Newfoundland  appear  bleak,  rocky  and  barren.  The  brown  wall 
of  rock.  K)o  to  300  ft,  in  hcij^t,  is,  however,  broken  at  frequent 
intervals'  by  deep  fjords  and  large  bays  nmning  In  some  instances 
Soto  $0  m.  inland,  and  throwing  out  smaller  arms  In  all  directions. 
For  this  reason  the  dicumfereoce  of  the  island,  wbich,  measured 
from  headland  to  headland,  is  about  1000  m.,  is  actually  doubled. 
The  fjords  resemble  ibose  of  Norway;  islands  an  numerous, 
aome  of  them  clad  with  vegetation;  and  jHcturetque  scenery  is 
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of  the  intermediaiy  •ystetn  have  been  ground  down  to  the  Laurentian 
pKua,  and,  subaequently,  the  submarine  valley  thus  formed  has 
been  filled  up  with  a  new  set  of  sediments,  the  remains  of  which 
are  still  to  be  found  skirting  the  shores  of  the  bay  and  forming  the 
islands  in  it. 

Rocks  of  the  Silurian  age  are  roost  extenuve  on  the  peninsub 
of  Cape  St  Mary,  and  around  the  head  <^  Trinity  Bay.  These  belong 
to  the  Primordial  Silurian  group.  The  Lower  Silurian  rocks  have  a 
large  devdoproent,  and  in  them  the  metallic  ores  occur  which  seem 
destined  to  render  the  island  a  ^reat  mining  centre.  The  Lauxon 
division  of  the  Quebec  group,  which  b  the  true  metalliferous  sone  of 
North  America,  has  an  immense  spread  in  the  island.  It  consists 
of  serpentine  rocks  associated  with  dolomites,  diorites,  &c.,  and  is 
well  known  throughout  North  America  to  be  usually  more  or  less 
metalliferous.  The  Newfoundland  rocks 'are  no  exception,  but  give 
evidence  of  being  rich  in  metallic  ores.  The  Middle  Silurian  division 
of  rocks  is  also  widely  spread';  and  the  most  fertile  belts  of  land 
and  the  most  valuable  forests  are  neariy  all  ntuated  on  the  country 
occupied  by  thia  formation.  The  great  valley  of  the  Exploits  and 
Victofta  rivers,  the  valley  of  the  Gander  and  several  smaller  tracts 
belong  to  it. 

The  Carboniferous  series  occupies  a  large  area  on  the  western 
side  of  the  islaad,  in  the  neighbouniood  of  Bay  St  George  and  Grand 


Lake.  There  is  also  a  wider  spread  of  the  same  series  along  the 
valley  of  the  Humber  and  round  the  shores  of  Deer  Lake  and  the 
eastern  half  of  Grand  Lake,  and  as  far  as  Sandy  Lake.  "  Coal." 
says  Mr  J.  P.  Howley,  F.R.G.S.,  head  of  the  survey,  "  is  known  to 
exist  at  several  pla^  in  this  series;  and  seams,  apparently  of 
workable  thickness,  Juddng  from  their  out-crops,  occur  on  the 
Middle  Barachois  and  Robinson's  Brook,  in  St  George's  Bay." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Carboniferous  scries  is  confined  to 
the  western  side,  while  the  middle,  eastern  and  southern  portions 
are  occupied  by  Silurian,  Huronian  and  Laurentian  formations. 
From  the  extent  to  i^ch  the  Lauzon  diviuon  of  the  Quebec  i^roup, 
the  true  metalliferous  aone  of  North  America,  prevails  m  the  island, 
its  yet  undeveloped  mineral  wealth  must  be  very  great. 

Climate. — ^The  climate  is  more  temperate  than  that  of  most  portions 
of  the  neighbouring  continent.  It  is  but  rarely,  and  then  only  for 
a  few  hours,  that  the  thermometer  sinks  below  »ro  in  winter, 
while  the  summer  ranse  rarely  exceeds  80*  F.,  and  for  the  most  part 
does  not  rise  above  70  .  The  Arctic  current  exerts  a  chilling  influence 
along  the  eastern  coast,  but  as  a  compensation  it  brings  with  it  the 
enormous  wealth  of  commerdal  fishes  and  seals  which  has  rendered 
the  fisheries  the  most  productive  in  the  world.  The  Gulf  Stream, 
while  it  creates  fogs,  modifies  the  cold.  The  salubrity  of  the  climate 
»  evidenced  by  the  robust  healthy  appearance  of  the  inbabituita. 
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Open  fiicplaoet  are  sufficient  to  warm  the  houses,  and  free  exercise 
in  the  open  air  b  attainable  at  all  seasons.  The  average  mean 
temperature  at  St  John's  is  41-3*  F.,  the  maximum  being  83*  and 
the  minimum  7*;  the  average  height  of  the  barometer  is  39-^7  in. 
The  average  rainfall  is  sS'^o  in.  Winter  sets  in.  as  a  rule,  m  the 
beginning  of  December  and  lasts  until  the  middle  of  April.  Generally 
the  snow  lies  during  this  period,  and  the  frost  rarely  penetrates  the 

Eound  to  a  greater  depth  than  a  few  inches.  Spnng  b  sometimes 
te  in  arriving,  but  once  vegetation  sets  in  it  advances  with  mar- 
vellous rapidity.  The  autumn  b  usually  very  fine,  and  is  often  pro- 
longed till  November.  There  b  nothing  in  the  climate  to  interfere 
with  agriculture.  Tornadoes  are  unknown,  and  thunderstorms  are 
very  rare.  Fogs,  of  which  so  much  b  aaid  in  connexion  with  the 
country,  are  confined  to  the  shores  and  bays  of  the  south-eastern 
and  southern  coasts. 

Fauna. — ^Among  the  well-known  wild  animab  indigenous  to  the 
country  the  cariw>u  or  reindeer  hold  a  conspicuous  place.  They 
migrate  regularly  between  the  south-eastern  and  north-western 
portions  of  the  island.  The  winter  months  are  passed  in  the  south, 
whoe"  browse  "bf^ntiful,  and  the  snow  b  not  too  deep  to  prevent 
them  from  reaching  the  lichens  on  the  lower  grounds.  In  March 
they  begin  their  spring  migration  to  the  barrens  and  mountains  of 
the  north-west.  In  May  or  June  they  bring  forth  their  young. 
As  soon  as  the  frosts  of  October  begin  to  nip  the  vegetation  they 
turn  south.  September  and  October  are  the  best  months  for  stalk- 
ing. In  addition  to  the  caribou,  the  wolf  and  black  bear  are  found 
in  the  interior;  the  fox  (black,  silver,  grey  and  red),  beaver,  otter, 
arctic  hare,  North-American  hare,  weasel,  bat,  rat.  mouse  and 
musquash  or  musk-rat  are  numerous.  The  famous  Newfoundland 
dog  IS  still  to  be  met  with,  but  good  specimens  are  rare,  and  he 
appears  to  thrive  better  elsewhere.  The  common  dogs  are  a  degene- 
rate mongrel  race.  It  b  estimated  that  there  are  three  hundred 
species  d  birds  in  the  island,  most  of  them  being  migratory.  Among 
tnem  may  be  enumerated  the  eagle,  hawk,  owl,  woodpecker,  swallow, 
kingfisher,  six  spedcs  of  fly-catchers  and  the  same  number  of  thrushes, 
warblera  axul  swallows  in  great  variety,  finches,  ravens,  jays.    The 

Etarmigan  or  willowerouse  b  very  abundant,  and  b  the  finest  game- 
ird  in  the  island.  The  rockptarmigan  b  found  in  the  highest  and 
barest  mountain  ridges.  The  American  golden  plover,  various 
species  of  sandpipen  and  curlcw%  the  brent  fsooat,  ducks,  petrels, 
gulb  and  the  gnat  northern  diver  are  met  with  everywhere.  The 
great  auk,  now  extinct,  was  once  found  in  myriads  around  the 
island.  The  little  auk,  guillemot  and  the  raxor-billed.  auk  are 
abundant.  No  venomous  reptiles  occur.  Frogs  have  been  intro- 
duced and  thrive  well.  Of  molluscous  animals  the  common  squid, 
a  cephalopod  about  6  or  7  in.  in  length,  visits  the  coasts  in  immense 
shoals  in  August  and  September,  and  supplies  a  valuable  bait.  A 
gigantic  speaes  of  cephalopod  was  discovered  in  187^,  which  excited 
much  interest  among  naturalists:  the  body  varies  from  7  to  15  ft. 
in  length,  with  a  arcumference  of  5  or  6  ft.;  from  the  head  ten 
arms  radiate,  the  two  longest  Ctentadcs)  being  from  34  to  40  ft. 
in  length,  and  covered  with  suckers  at  tneir  extremities;  the  other 
eight  arms  vary  from  6  to  1 1  ft.,  and  on  one  side  are  entirely  covered 
with  suclvni.  Professor  Verrill,  of  Yale  College,  distinguished  two 
spedcs — one  he  named  Arckiteutkis  Hantyi,  after  the  discoverer, 
and  the  other  Arckiteutkis  monackus. 

Flora. — The  pine^  spruce,  birch,  juniper  and  larch  of  the  forests 
of  the  interior  tumish  amfje  materials  for  a  large  timber  trade  as 
well  as  for  shipbuilding  purposes.    The  white  4>ine  grows  to  the 


Daily  Mail)  at  its  head,  acquired  large  tracts  for  thb  purpose,  and 
operations  were  begun  in  1910.  The  mountain  ash,  balsam  poplar 
and  aspen  thrive  well.  Evergreens  are  in  sreat  variety.  The  twry- 
bearing  plants  cover  brge  areas  of  the  island.  The  maidenhair  or 
capillaire  yields  a  sacchariBe  matter  which  b  lusciously  sweet. 
Flowering  plants  and  ferns  are  in  vast  varieties,  and  wild  grasses  and 
clover  grow  luxuriantly.  Garden  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  and  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  gooseberries,  cuirants,  &&.  thrive  welL 

PopulalioH, — By  the  earliest  computation  made  in  1654  the 
number  of  pennanent  inhabitants  in  the  island  was  175a 
Twenty-six  yeaxs  later  the  resident  population  was  stated  to 
be  3380;  in  X763,  7000;  in  1804,  30,00a  In  1833  the  population 
bad  risen  to  60,000;  in  1836  to  75,094;  in  1857,  134,388;  and 
in  1874,  161,374.  By  the  census  of  1901  the  total  population  of 
Newfoundland  was  317,037,  that  of  Labrador  being  3947.  The 
capital,  St  John's,  whidi  contained  a  population  of  x  5,000  in  1835, 
had  in  1901  39,594  souls.  The  rate  of  increase  for  the  island 
for  the  ten  years  ending  in  xoox  was  9*37%  as  compared  with 
the  rate  of  increase  X874-X884,  which  was  33*30%.  Certain 
districts  such  as  Carbonear,  Harbour  Grace  and  Ferryland,  as 
«rcll  as  Labrador,  showed  a  steady  decline,  the  largest  increase 
being  in  St  George's  district  and  on  the  west  coast,  where  it  is 
not  less  than  40%. 


Of  the  various  rdisjous  denominations  the  strength  in  1901 
was  as  follows:  Roman  Catholics,  75,989;  Chuch  of  England, 
73fOo8f  Methodbu,  6x,388;  Presbyterians,  1168;  Congrega- 
tionalbts,  954;  Salvationbts,  6594;  Moravians,  Baptists  and 
othen,  1554.  The  system  of  public  education  b  denominational, 
each  religious  body  receiving  grants  from  the  revenue  according 
to  numerical  strength.  The  total  sum  allotted  to  education  in 
X904-X905  was  $196,193.  The  aggregate  number  of  pupib 
under  fifteen  attending  t^ie  783  elementary  schook  and  academics 
in  the  island  was  35,304.  It  b  estimated  that  35 %  of  the  pc^Mila- 
tion,  chiefly  the  older  folk,  arc  illiterate. 

Fiskeries.'-'Thtse  constitute  the  great  staple  industry  of  the 
bland.    On  the  export  of  its  products  the  trade  of  the  colony 
still  mainly  depends.    The  most  important  fish  in  these  waters, 
commercially,  b  the  cod,  which  b  here  more  abundant  than 
anywha«  ebe  in  the  world.    Although  subject  to  oonsiderable 
fluctuation  the  average  annual  export  df  dried  cod-fish  over  a 
term  of  yeaxs  b  about  x, 300,000  quintals.    The  value  of  the 
export  varies  between  five  and  six  million  dcdlars,  according  to 
the  market  price  of  the  dried  fish.    The  cod  axe  taken  on  the 
shores  of  the  isUnd,  along  the  Labrador  coast  and  on  *'  the 
Banks."    These  Banks,  which  have  played  such  an  important 
part  in  the  hbtory  of  the  colony,  and  are  the  chief  source  of 
its  wealth,  stretch  for  about  300  m.  in  a  south-east  direction 
towards  the  centre  of  the  Noxth  Atlantic,  and  probably  at  one 
time  formed  a  part  of  the  North  American  continent.  The  depths 
range  from  x  5  to  80  or  90  fathoms.   The  deposits  consbt  of  sand 
and  gravel  composed  of  andent  xocks,  and  fragments  of  quaiu, 
mica,  hornblende,  febpars  and  magnetite;  along  with  these  are 
many  calcareous  fragments  of  echinoderms,  pdyxoa  and  many 
foramlnifera.    In  the  deeper  parts  there  b  sometimes  a  fine 
mud  containing  the  above-mentioned  mincrab  and  calcareous 
fragments,  and  in  addition  numerous  fnistules  of  diatoms.   The 
Banks  are  swept  by  the  cold  Labrador  current,  and  icebergs  are 
frequently  stranded  upon  them.    The  Gulf  Stream  passes  over 
their  southern  portions.    These  two  currents  bear  i^ng  many 
species  of  pelagic  algae  and  animab,  which  supply  abundant  food 
to  the  myriads  of  echinoderms,  molluscs,  annelids,  ooeknterates 
and  other  invertebrates  which  live  at  all  depths  on  the  Banks. 
These  invertebrates  in  turn  supply  food  to  the  cod  and  other 
fishes  which  are  sought  for  by  the  fishermen.   Sea  bixxb  frequent 
the  Banks  in  great  numbers;  and,  as  diving  birds  are  iMt  met 
with  at  any  great  dbtance  fix>m  Uieih,  the  presence  of  these  in 
the  sea  gives  seamen  an  indication  of  the  shallower  water. 

The  total  annual  catch  of  cod  in  NewfoundUnd  watere  has  been 
estimated  at  about  3,500.000  quintab  (a  quinul  bdngone-twenticth 
of  a  ton),  with  a  value  of  about  1 1.400,000  sterling.  The  cod  fishery 
forms  four-fifths  of  the  entire  industiy,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in 
the  herring  and  lobster  catch.  No  increase  in  the  quantities  uken 
is  to  be  noted,  but  the  market  value  of  dried  cod  bsh  is  generally 
enhanced.  In  1885  an  export  of  1,384,710  quintals  was  only  worib 
jM,o6i.6oa  In  1905  1,196,814  quintab  were  valued  at  $6,108,614. 
To  this  may  be  added  the  value  of  the  fish  consumed  by  the  peopfe 
of  the  colony,  estimated  at  $450,000.  According  to  the  census  of 
1901  there  were  4it3^i  males  and  2x443  femsws  engaged  in  the 
catching  and  curing  of  fish. 

The  figures  have  greatly  varied  in  past  yean:  as  for  instance  in 
1857,  31^  of  the  total  popuUtion  were  engaged  in  catchiiw  and 
cunnff  fish:  in  x86o,  35-4%,  in  1884,  yy6%.  and  in  1901,  38*4%. 
Small  voyages  and  low  pnces  have  tended  to  limit  fishery  opentiom: 
and  the  opening  up  of  other  industries  has  diverted  labiour  frocn  the 
fisheries.  The  total  number  of  veaaeb  engaged  b  about  1550.  with 
a  tonnage  of  S^yx>i  over  11,000  fishing  rooms  are  in  actual  use. 
The  use  of  traps  has  followed  the  decrease  in  number  of  neu  and 
seines,  bat  the  continued  increase  of  fishing  rooms  shows  that  there 
b  no  falling  off  in  the  Newfoundland  coo  fishery,  which  has  now 
been  prosecuted  for  fully  four  centuries.  Notwithstanding  the 
enormous  drafu  every  year,  to  all  appearanoe'theood  areasabundant 
as  evtr.  They  begin  to  appear  on  the  coasu  of  the  island  about  the 
first  of  June,  at  which  time  they  move  from  the  deep  watere  of  the 
coast  to  the  shallower  and  warmer  watere  near  the  shore,  for  spawn- 
ing purposes.  Their  approach  is  heralded  by  the  caplin.  a  beautiful 
little  fish  about  7  in.  m  length,  vast  shoab  of  which  arrive,  filing 
every  bay  and  harbour.  The  cod  follow  in  thdr  wake,  feasting 
peedily  upon  the  caplin,  which  supply  the  best  bait.  In  six  weeks 
the  capUn  dbappear,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  the  squid  about 
the  1st  of  August.  These  also  supply  a  valuable  bait,  and  are 
foUowed  by  the  herring,  which  continue  till  the  middle  or  cod  of 
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tiooo.     In  1904-1905  «l.tM 


■  udlheUDiledSato. 
pHIun.  ,  The  [DdmRT 
10  the  value  rfJjTOJfil 

ren  firR  need  in  tSiy 
1  of  ihem  carrylni  Emm 


tioj.jn      In   'Dmd  ) 
K^ing  voyage  ur 


bce  41^00  Kill  VCR  bnittht  in  by  a  aiiiflle 
ne.     iKe  weifllt  belnf  874  IDBI  and  Ihe  vahie 


X  lulled 


iich  at  Much,  and  no  leil  ic 

,„.  c(  March.    Tlie  young  le^  ut  bora  an  luc  icc 
IJth  and  15th  oEFebiuaiy,  and  matuR  K  rapidly  that 

tcenl  oriain  ia  (be  lobaur  Gibery.  their  pecking  for 

_. I  beiun  in  1973.    By  i3S8  tbe  value  of  Ihe  bbtter 

cm  had  ruen  lu  tiBi.on,    In  1904-190$,  while  the  catch  hid 
fvhat  diminished  aa  campared  with  1B9],  tbe  value  had  bi- 
lled ID  I;  11.661. 
,  vigofYHii  ctfoct  baa  been  nude  to  evtobllah  tbe  hcmn^  mhcry 


rina.   1 

to  the  French 

■land  baa  an 


before  the 


"ihTvalue  o?U '3 

•'  isTPW*-    The  pniidmi  enil!  5  ihe  herrin'r  SiBery  are  tonune 

Bay,  FUxnlla.  B^  St  Gonjc  and  Bay  oT  labnda.  and  the  whole 

coaat  of  Labrador,  which  funuahra  the  fineat  land  a!  henin^.    Beaidea 

t^  herrinjE  ocported.  at  Irait  f  iy),i 

and  Amencant  ai  bait. 

The  eaport  of  pfwrvvl  Hlmoii 
abundant  aupply,  doci  rKPt  form  a  I 

seta  in  Uk  covea  and  baya  and  at  the  moutha  af  rivcra.  Tbe  aeaaoB 
lor  taldna  it  ia  brief,  lii  or  seven  wecka.  bejbinbia  at  the  end  of  May. 
The  pfoper  pnaervatian  of  the  Hinion  watera  haa  occn  for  geiientiona 
neilectcd,  and  reckleaa  pncticea  bade  fair  wholly  to  exteimiiule  Ihe 
i^.  fa  iSAS,  bawrver,  a  fiiberlea  conuniiaioB  waa  appointed,  and 
river  warden  were  chanred  with  the  atrinccnt  enTorcefnent  of  Ihe 


:aBay.  C 

and  En^ta  baym,  and  on  tbe  vcat  Ottat. 

Mac&rcl  fonnerlv  frequented  the  Newfoandland  csaata.  but 
diaappcved  about  toe  middle  of  tbe  19th  century;  and  few  halibut 
or  haddock  are  cauBhL  Sea  trout  and  brook  trout,  however,  abound, 
and  latterly  Loch  Lcvea  and  CaUfomian  rainbow  trout  have  been 
iatrodiKed  with  aucceaa. 
Ttw  mnaf  Hdraordinary  incnaae  concemt  tbe  wbaliiw  Induetry- 
'  auccuiful  whale  fiahery  waa  carriea  on,  but  it 
_j  ..J  1. 1.. 1..  1 reyivo].    The 


n  Hd£niy  a 


in  addillE  tloo,CDO  to 


"and  »J4.8l3  leapectivefy ; 
and  utiliaea  tbe  by-pniducta. 


aught. 


„ .„,.. i>e  of  the  Newfoundland  £iberiea 

for  1906-1907  waa  Dcariy  £1,000,000  aterlicg,  including  the  fiah 
coDnimed  u  the  colony. 

Apio'lti'n. — Until  reccit  yeaia  little  atlenllan  haa  been  paid 
to  acrienltun,  the  belief  bring  current  that  the  interior  of  the  laland 
waa  a  deaert.  Tbo  rrporta  of  the  geologlal  aurvey  diapelled  tbia 
Hctioa,  h  beiOC  cooduBlvcly  ahown  that  out  of  tbe  iS.OOO  aa.  nL 
of  drf  lwidonroae4uitfa  VTtiDow^.  m.  la  available  unde^ 

^  la  v^y  fertile,  and 


hi  Am  Codniy  vaUey,  • 


JB  tb*  Bay  St  Gaon  dinri 

valley.  EniUta  oall^  and , 

OHild  inrfc  ts  advanniB.    In  1B74  only  jt^ 


pocacoe*.  analpa  and  abbagea.    Intha  Dumber*  of  live  Oodc  there 

ail  iiH  rirrrlnllTaikittail  lor  a  abeep<raiing  country. 
^iikS^it!aai  am^i^SSTt^  dal^waa  Newfound 
land  Itnovn  to  oocuala  nlneral  depoMla  of  treat  valu^  Tbe  firvt 
dlicDvny  of  onpercn  tnok  place  at  A  Aall  fiahing  hainiet  called 
Tut  Cove  In  1S57.  Seven  ytait  later  the  mine  waa  opened,  and 
during  Ibe  foBnwlBf  fifteen  yeara  Tilt  Cove  mine  yidded  about 

E,ooi>  lona  of  espper  ore  valued  at  (i.S7ii!54i  beiidea  nidid  worth 
>,740.  In  187*  another  nine  at  Beit'a  Cove  waa  open^  There 
are  three  principal  mlnca,  all  In  Notre  Dame  Bay.  the  copter  eiporta 
In  loDS  being  BI49I  tona.  with  a  value  of  (441.400.  iV  copper- 
.    ._'__j : ij.i..  ji_jv.._i_    AttordinglothrgeiA^pcal 


....... Iiiff  ncka  have  a  development  of  over 

■ghout  the  iuand.  [toa-miiiing,  however,  haa  fat 
mining,  the  chief  c«tre  being  at  Bell  liland  in 
Eicmatitc  iron  haa  been  found  at  Eapkuta  river. 


The  iron  eaportrci  in  I90J  amounted  to  iiSJSO  tooa  with  a  value 
•>'  tfi3S4!)o.  In  1(95  the  value  of  iron  eiporta  waa  nil.  Of  inM 
pjmtea  ££.970  tona  were  eaportcd  in  1905  valued  at  ^io.«i4. 
Simikriy  in  1B94  no  alate  waa  exported.  It  haa  aince  been  woritrd 
atTrinity  Bay,  fioniviita  Bay  and  Bay  of  Idandi,  the  latter  dtpoait 
being  drelared  equal  to  the  beet  Camarvon  tUtc.  In  1005  14,750 
XD"-  "^"""f?  "h'pfs''^     Tls'^  t\i"lcnn^  j^  coal  in  the  ialand  haa  been 


t.  of  marble.    tV-  >.iI..' 
ypuim.jjijphile.liilui^j.. 


St  Ceorte't  aod  the  Qxlroy 
in  ccaa-lielda. 

tiea.  aa  alio  antimony,  ailver 

d.  and  mica  oF  sood  lue  haa 

<  ca  in  Ihe  Long  Range  Maun> 

...  th  of  the  number  are  large 

!'  ^  ■ai™g'T^!^'NewfDuod- 
.  r  190s  waa  J040;wiih  a  net 

iiahie  growth  in  trade.    The 


fdjoR  iTtc  nportB  ucccJui  ibe  import!  by  ^7,17 
of  trade  in  favour  of  the  colony  of  over  on 


a     <v>    f90   employing  '-'* 


stjohn'ai 


wood-pulp 

Mjobr  tbereiie  boot  and 

and  line  valued  at  fjooAioo 

Britiih  colony,   directly 


annuaijy. 

Cntrnmenl. — Newfoundland   It   ■ 
dependent  on  Ibe  crown.     Rcprcac; 
conatiiuiionwetegratitedtoiiiii  1J3J,  and" ; 
mcnt  "  in  1855.     Two  legiilaiive  chambet*  w««  ■ppcMnlcti'— the 
houH  of  aaaembly,  to  be  elected,  and  the  legitlative  cousdl,  to  bg 

haa  worked  aatlafactorily.  It  coniuta  of  a  govenior  who  ta 
appointed  by  the  ciowd,  and  wboie  term  of  office  it  uaually  about 
ail  yeara;  an  eieculive  council  choien  by  the  parly  commanding 
a  majotily  in  the  houje  of  aasembly,  and  consiiting  of  aeven 
[nembcni;a1egialativecauncil  or  upper  house,  of  filtecn  memben 
nominated  by  the  governor  in  council  and  boltling  office  for  life; 

of  tbe  people  on  a  houaebold  sufiragc  buia.  Tbcre  are  aeventeen 
electoral  tlialricti  ■ending  thirty-aij  mcmbcn  to  the  bouae  of 
anembly,  all  of  whom  are  paid.  Tbe  aesslonal  allowancea  langa 
from  ti94  to  (191.  The  lupreme  couit,  iniiituted  In  1S16,  tl 
compoaed  of  a  cZuef  juatlcc  and  two  aaaiatant  Judgea.  They 
ore  appobted  by  Ibe  crown,  and  bold  their  office  for  lift.  Th* 
juiudictloD  of  Newfoundland  eitcnda  over  tbe  whole  of  the 
Atlantic  coaat  ol  Labrador 

ftaancr — Dutlea  levied  on  Import!  form  tbe  badt  of  tbe  revcBue. 

Tt  c     nIT  be  na  intended  for  the  coat  of  government  and  not  for 

m  pru  D    on  the  dutlea  are  not  aa  a  rale  diOaentlal,  being 

T^e  customa  moDa  grew  from  tS40.9}S  In   1M5   to 

9.    Tbe  pubbc  MX  Incieaacd  Inn  f.'As)T 

i,3H  in  IWJ,  anlul  which  there  waa  ■  doldng 

The  debt  oI  St   tohn'a  munldfal  eouBcd. 

ich  full  Inceteat  la  pala  to  tha  government,  muat 

jTDaa  pubbc  debt.    Ia  Decemhtf  1905  a  new  lean 

^j  Aoaled  in  England.     Baaed  on  Ibe  value  of  the 

eiporta  the  earruna  capacity  of  the  population  increaied  from 

fl9  per  head    n     BS)  to  $^7  pet  head  in   190J.     The  poalal  and 

leleETapb  revenue  amounted  In  1905  to  fiij.ooo.  having  more  than 

doubkd  in  a  decade.     The  down  landi  revenue,  which  In  189; 

waa  tsaao.  itoDd  in  1903  at  t4I  JJ7.    With  the  United  Kingdom. 

trade,  which  In  t«U  waa  18  %  aTthe  wboh,  alcadily  diminUhed  in 

volume,  untH  it  waa  in  1903  eoly  aj.%  of  tha  whole.    Tnde  with 
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America  in  this  period  showed  an  increase  of  128*5  %  And  that  with 
Canada  76-1  %. 

Roads  and  Railrvays, — Railwrays  play  a  unique  part  in  the 
modern  history  of  the  island.    Not  until  1835  was  the  first 

road  made;  it  was  9  m.  in  length,  from  St  John's 
^'  to  Portugal  Cove.    When  representative  government 

cMKraet     ^^^  established  in  1852  an  annual  grant  was  voted 

for  roads  and  bridges,  and  of  late  years  not  less  than 
$100,000  per  annum  has  been  expended  on  this  head.  There  are 
now  over  xooo  m.  of  postal  roads,  and  over  2000  of  district 
roads.  In  x88o  after  much  agitation  the  legislature  finally 
agreed  to  raise  a  loan  of  £1,000,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
railway  from  St  John's  to  Hall's  Bay,  with  branches  to  Brigus 
and  Harbour  Grace,  the  distance  being  estimated  at  340  m. 
In  November  1884  the  line  was  completed  for  traffic  as  far  as 
Harbour  Grace.  In  the  following  year  the  construction  of  a 
line,  37  m.  in  length,  from  Whitboume  to  Phicentia,  the  old 
French  capital,  was  begim  and  finished  in  1888.  Shortly  after- 
wards it  was  decided  to  resume  the  line  northwards  from  St 
John's  to  Hall's  Bay  (which,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  con- 
tractors, had  been  discontinued)  with  a  view  ultimately  to  a 
transinsular  railway.  The  tender  of  a  well-known  contractor, 
Mr  R.G.  Reid  of  Montreal,  was  accepted,  and  the  work  was  begun 
in  October  2890.  But  before  the  contractor  had  proceeded  far 
with  the  Hall's  Bay  line  a  new  survey  was  made  and  another 
route  determined  for  the  proposed  transinsular  railway,  west- 
wards from  the  valley  of  the  Exploits,  which  was  rqgarded 
as  much  more  favourable  than  the  one  originally  contemplated. 
It  traversed  the  Exploits  and  Humber  valleys,  passing  through 
the  most  fertile  territory  in  the  island,  to  the  Bay  of  Islands 
on  the  west  coast;  hence  it  skirted  Bay  St  George  and  the 
Codroy  valley  and  terminated  at  Port-aux-Basques,  acommodious 
harbour  95  m.  distant  from  Sydney,  Cape  Breton.  The  new 
route  was  chosen,  and  a  contract  signed  on  the  x6th  of  May 
1893,  whereby  the  contractor  was  to  be  paid  $15,600  per  mile 
in  Newfoundland  bonds,  the  whole  line  to  be  completed  in  three 
years.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  working 
of  the  line,  it  was  agreed  between  the  colonial  government  and 
Mr  Reid  that  the  latter  should  maintain  and  work  it,  as  well  as 
construct  a  system  of  telegraphs,  for  «  period  of  ten  years  from 
the  ist  of  September  1893  at  .his  own  expense,  in  consideration 
of  a  "  grant  in  fee  simple  to  the  contractor  of  5000  acres  of  land 
for  each  one  mile  of  mail  line  or  branch  railway  to  be  operated." 
Should  the  line,  therefore,  be  500  m.  in  length  the  land  grant 
would  be  2,500,000  acres,  to  be  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
railway  in  alternate  sections  of  x  or  a  m.  in  length  with 
the  railway,  and  8  m.  In  depth,  the  cok>ny  also  retaining  an 
equal  amount  of  land  with  the  contractor  along  the  route.  Much 
hostile  criticism  was  subsequently  directed  towards  this  arrange- 
ment. In  1898  a  new  proposal  was  made  by  Mr  Reid,  under 
the  terms  of  which  he  undertook  to  work  all  the  railways  in  the 
island  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  free  of  cost  to  the  government, 
provided  that,  at  the  termination  of  the  said  period,  the  railways 
should  become  his  own  property.  He  was  also  to  receive  a  further 
concession  of  land  to  the  extent  of  3,500,000  acres  on  terms 
similar  to  those  contained  in  the  former  contract.  Mr  Rdd 
agreed  to  build  and  run  seven  steamers,  one  in  each  of  the 
large  bays,  and  one  to  ply  in  Labrador  in  summer,  to  provide 
an  electric  street  railway  for  St  John's,  and  also  to  pave  a  certain 
portion  of  the  capital  The  colony  was  to  part  with  the  telegraph 
system  to  the  contractor,  who  was  to  acquire  at  a  fixed  price 
the  govenuient  dry-dock  at  St  John's.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
complete  the  bargain,  $x  ,000,000  in  cash  was  to  be  paid  by  the 
contractor  to  the  government  within  a  year  after  the  signing 
of  the  contract.  This  remarkable  covenant,  which  was  afterwards 
characterized  by  Mr  Chamberlain,  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies,  as  a  transaction  "  without  parallel  in  the  history  of 
any  country,"  was  nevertheless  ratified  by  the  legislature,  and 
submitted  to  the  governor.  Sir  Herbert  Murray,  for  his  approval. 
The  governor  dedlned  to  append  his  signature  to  the  instrument, 
but  upon  its  being  referred  to  the  imperial  secretary  of  state, 
it  was  decided  that  the  arrangement  was  one  relating  exclusively 


to  the  colony,  and  this  being  the  case,  that  It  would  be  " 
unwarrantable  interference  with  the  rights  of  a  sdf-govenung 
colony"  to  disallow  the  measure.  The  Reid  contract  was 
therefore  signed  by  Sir  Herbert  Murray  before  relinquishing 
his  post  early  in  X898.  Meanwhile  considerable  feeling  had 
been  manifested  in  the  colony;  numerous  public  meetings  in 
support  of  the  governor's  action  were  held;  and  several 
petitions  were  despatched  to  England;  but  it  was  not  uxitil 
the  spring  of  1900  that  Sir  James  Winter  and  his  colleagues 
were  forced  to  resign  on  acdount  of  the  opposition  which  had 
been  engendered.  The  general  election  brought  a  Liberal,  Mr 
(afterwards  Sir)  Robert  Bond,  into  power;  and  he  had  hardly 
assumed  office  when  the  contractor  approached  the  ministry 
with  further  proposals  to  convert  his  property  into  a  limited 
liability  company  with  a  capital  of  £5,000,000  sterling,  for  which 
proceeding  the  consent  of  the  legislature  was  necessary,  under 
the  terms  of  X898.  Mr  Bond  refused  unless  a  modlfiattion  of 
the  contract  was  agreed  to.  The  modifications  demanded 
were — that  the  telegraphs  should  revert  at  once  to  the  govern- 
ment; that  the  land  grants,  which  included  a  large  amount 
of  private  property,  ^ould  be  readjusted  so  as  to  conserve 
the  rights  of  those  whose  holdings  had  been  confiscated;  also, 
that  it  should  be  optional  for  the  colony  to  take  over  the  railways 
at  the  end  of  fifty  years  by  paying  back  the  sum  of  $1,000,000 
with  interest,  the  amount  paid  by  Mr  Reid  to  the  colony;  and 
a  sum  to  be  arrived  at  by  arbitration  for  all  improvements 
that  may  have  been  made  on  the  property  within  the  fifty 
years.  After  considerable  dispute  these  terms  were  substantially 
agreed  to,  and  the  conversion  into  a  company  took  place. 

History. — Newfoundland,    commonly    termed    the    "aenioT 
colony  "  of  Great  Britain,  antedates  in  discovery  (though  not 
in  continuous  settlement)  any  other  British  over-sea 
dominion.    John  Cabot,  sailing  from  Bristol  in  1497,   ^^"'"'* 
appears  to  have  made  landfall  at   Bonavista  and  cUtmed 
the  whole  country  for  Henry  VII.    Three  years  later  Caspar 
Corte-Real,  ranging  the  North  American  coasts,  discovered 
and  named  O)nception  Bay  and  P<^ugal  (^ve,  and  was  appointed 
Portuguese  governor  of  Terra  Nova.    The  long  series  of  annual 
trans-Atlantic  expeditions  followed  upon  the  voyages  of  Cabot 
and  Corte-Real,  and  thdr  reports  in  England,  Portugal  and 
France  concerning  the  multitude  of  fish  in  Newfoundland.     For 
a  long  time  it  was  supposed  that  the  English  fishermen  did  not 
avail  themselves  to  any  extent  of  these  advantages  until  the 
middle  of  the  i6th  century,  but  this  is  now  shown  to  be  erroneous. 
Mr  Prowse  states  that  the  trade  during  the  first  half  of  the  century 
was  both  "  extensive  and  lucrative."    In  1527  the  little  Devon- 
shire fishing  ships  were  unable  to  carry  home  their  large  catch, 
so  "sack  ships"   (large  merchant   vessels)   were  employed 
to  carry  the  salt  cod  to  Spain  and  Portugal.    An  act  of  1541 
classes  the  Newfoundland  trade  with  the  Irish,  Shetland  axid 
Iceland  fisheries.    Hakluyt,  writing  in  1578,  mentions  that  the 
number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  ibhery  was  400,  of  which 
only  oneK|iuirter  were  En^ish,  the  rest  being  French  and  Spanish 
Basque.    But  in  the  same  year,  according  to  Anthony  ParUiuist, 
"  the  En^Ush  are  conunonly  lords  of  the  harbours  where  they 
fish  aiid  use  all  help  in  fishing  if  need  require."    Shcwtly  thero- 
af  ter  England  awoke  to  the  Importance  of  (Jabot's  great  discovery, 
and  an  attempt  was  nuuie  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  shofes  of 
the  island.    Sir  Humphry  Gilbert,  provided  with 
letters  patent  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  landed  in  St 
John's  in  August  X583,  and  formally  took  possessioa 
of  the  country  in  the  queen's  name.    The  first  attempt 
at  colonizing  was  frustrated  by  the  loss  of  Gilbert  sooq  after- 
wards at  sea.    In  x6io  James  L  granted  a  patent  to  John  Guy, 
an  enterprising  Bristol  merchant,  for  a  "  plantation  "  in  New- 
foundland; but  no  marked  success  attended  his  efforts  to  found 
settlements.    In  1615  Captain  Richard  Whitboume  of  Emiouth 
in  Devonshire  was  despatched  to  Newfoundland  by  the  British 
admiralty  to  establish  order  and  correct  abuses  which   had 
grown  up  among  the  fishermen.    On  his  return  in  X633  he  wrote 
a  "  Discourse  and  Discovery  of  Newfoundland  Trade  "  which 
King  James,  by,  an  order  in  council,  caused  to  be  distributed 
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Amoog  the  parishes  of  the  kingdom  "  for  the  encouragement  of 
adventures  unto  plantation  there."  A  year  after  the  departure 
of  Whitboume,  Sir  George  Calvert,  afterwards  the  first  Lord 
Baltimore,  obtained  a  patent  conveying  to  him  the  lordship 
of  the  whole  southern  peninsuU  of  Newfoundhmd,  and  the 
right  of  fishing  in  the  surrounding  waters.  He  planted  a  colony 
at  Ferryhmd,  40  m.  north  of  Cape  Race,  where  he  built  a  hand- 
some mansion  and  resided  with  his  family  for  many  years. 
The  French  so  harassed  his  settlement  by  incessant  attacks 
that  he  at  length  abandoned  it. 

In  1650,  or  about  a  century  and  a  half  after  its  discovery, 
Newfoundland  contained  only  350  families,  or  leas  than  2000 
individuals,  distributed  in  fifteen  small  settlements, 
chiefly  along  the  eastern  shore.  These  constituted 
the  resident  population;  but  in  addition  there  was  a 
floating  population  of  several  thousands  who  frequented  the 
shores  daring  the  summer  for  the  sake  of  the  fisheries,  which 
had  now  attained  very  large  dimensions.  So  eariy  as.x6a6, 150 
vesels  were  annually  despatched  from  Devonshire  alone;  and 
the  shipowners  and  traders  residing  in  the  west  of  England 
sent  out  their  ships  and  fishing  crews  early  in  summer  to  prose- 
cute these  lucrative  fisheries.  The  fish  caught  were  salted  and 
dried  on  the  shore;  and  on  the  approach  of  winter  the  fishermen 
re-embarked  for  England,  carrying  with  them  the  products  of 
their  labour.  Hence  it  became  the  interest  of  these  traders  and 
shipowners  to  discourage  the  settlement  of  the  country,  in  order 
to  retain  the  exclusive  use  of  the  harbours  and  fishing  coves  for 
their  servants,  and  also  a  monopoly  of  the  fisheries.  They  were 
able  to  enlist  the  British  government  of  the  day  in  their  project, 
and  rtringent  laws  were  passed  prohibiting  settlement  within 
6  m.  of  the  shore,  forbidding  fishermen  to  remain  behind  at  the 
dose  of  the  fishing  season,  and  rendering  it  illegal  to  build  or 
repair  a  house  without  a  special  licence.  The  object  of  this 
short-sighted  policy,  which  was  persisted  in  for  more  than  a 
century,  was  to  preserve  the  island  as  a  fishing  station  and  the 
fisheries  as  ntirseries  for  British  seamen. 

There  was,  however,  another  element  which  retarded  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  The  French  had  early  realized  the 
immense  value  of  the  fisheries,  and  strove  long  and 
iSSSkL  desperately  to  obtain  possession  of  the  island.  Their 
constant  attacks  and  encroachments  harassed  the  few 
settlers,  and  rendered  life  and  property  insecure  during  the  long 
wars  between  England  and  France.  When  at  length,  in  17x3, 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  ended  hostilities,  it  did  not  deliver  New> 
found  land  from  the  grasp  of  France,  as  it  yielded  to  her  the 
right  of  catching  and  drying  fish  on  the  western  and  northern 
ndes  of  the  island.  Though  no  territorial  rights  were  conferred 
on  the  French, >nd  the  sovereignty  was  secured  to  England,  the 
practical  effect  was  to  exclude  the  inhabitants  from  the  fairest 
half  of  the  island. ' 

In  spite  of  the  restrictive  regulations,  the  number  of  the 
resident  population  continued  to  increase.  The  sturdy  settlers 
dung  to  the  soil,  and  combated  the  "  adventurers  " 
as  the  merchants  were  called,  and  after  a  lengthened 
conflict  obtained  freedom  of  settlement  and  relief  from 
oppression.  But  the  contest  was  severe  and  prolonged.  The 
merchant-adventurers  strenuously  opposed  the  appointment  of 
a  governor;  but  at  length,  in  1728,  the  British  government 
appointed  Captain  Henry  Osborne  first  governor  of  Newfound- 
hind,  with  a  commission  to  establish  a  form  of  dvil  government. 
This  constituted  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  colony.  In 
1763  the  fixed  inhabitants  had  increased  to  8000,  while  5000 
more  were  summer  residents  who  returned  home  each  winter. 
In  1763  the  coast  of  Labrador,  from  Hudson's  Strait  to  the  river 
St  John  opposite  the  west  end  of  the  island  of  AnticosU,  was 
attached  to  the  governorship  of  Newfoundland.  The  population 
b  1785  had  increased  to  xo,ooo.  During  the  wars  between 
England  and  France  which  followed  the  French  Revolution, 
Newfoundlaiid  attained  great  prosperity,  as  all  competitors  in 
the  fisheries  were  swept  fitom  the  seas,  and  the  markets  of 
Europe  were  exdusively  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants  of  the 
covatiy. .  The  vtiue  of  fish  trebled,  wages  rose  to  a  high  figure. 
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and  in  1814  no  less  than  7000  emigrants  arrived.  The  population 
now  numbered  80,000.  In  1832  representative  government  was 
granted  to  the  colony,  and  provision  was  made  for  education. 
In  1846  a  terrible  fire  destroyed  three-fourths  of  St  John's  and 
with  it  an  enormous  amount  of  property;  but  the  dty  rose  from 
its  ashes  improved  and  beautified.  In  1855  the  ^stem  of 
responsible  government  was  inaugurated.  In  1858  the  first 
Atlantic  cable  was  landed  at  Bull  Arm,  Trinity  Bay. 

Unproductive  fisheries,  causing  a  widespread  destitution 
among  the  working  classes,  marked  the  first  eight  years  of  the 
decade  between  x86o  and  1870.  A  system  of  able- 
bodied  pauper  relief  was  initiated  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case  but  was  attended  with  the  usual 
demoralizing  results.  The  necessity  of  extending  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  growing  population 
was  fdt  more  and  more  as  the  pressure  arising  from  the  failure 
of  the  fisheries  showed  their  precarious  nature  more  sensibly. 
In  X864  copper  ore  was  discovered  in  the  north,  and  mining 
operations  were  successfully  initiated.  In  1869  a  series  of 
successful  fisheries  began  which  enabled  the  government  to 
terminate  the  injurious  system  of  able-bodied  pauper  relief. 
In  187 1  the  revenue  rose  to  $83x,x6o.  In  1873  direct  steam 
communication  with  England  and  America  was  established. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  of  17x3  a  right  was  reserved  to 
French  subjects  to  catch  fish  and  to  dry  them  on  that  part  of 
Newfoundland  which  stretches  from  Cape  Bonavista 
to  the  northern  part  of  the  island  and  from  thence 
coming  down  by  the  western  side  reaches  as  far  as 
Pt.  Riche.  By  the  treaty  of  Versailles  of  1783  France  renounced 
the  fishery  from  Bonavista  to  Cape  St  John  on  the  east  coast, 
recdving  in  return  extended  rights  upon  the  west  coast  as  far  as 
Cape  Ray.  Ndther  treaty  purported  to  grant  exdusive  right, 
but  there  was  annexed  to  the  treaty  of  Versailles  a  declaration 
to  the  effect  that  "  His  Britaimic  Majesty  will  take  the  most 
tx)sitive  measures  for  preventing  his  subjects  from  interrupting 
in  any  manner  by  their  competition  the  fishery  of  the  French 
during  the  temporary  exercise  of  it  which  is  granted  to  them 
upon  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  and  he  will 
for  this  purpose  cause  the  fixed  settlements  which  shall  be 
formed  there  to  be  removed."  Upon  this  declaration  the  French 
founded  a  claim  to  exdusive  fishing  rights  within  the  limits 
named.  A  convention  was  entered  into  with  a  view  to  defining 
•these  rights  in  1854,  but  it  remained  inoperative,  the  consent  of 
the  Newfoundland  legislature,  to  which  it  was  made  subject, 
having  been  refused.  Meanwhile  the  French  government  granted 
a  bounty  to  the  French  fishermen  which  enabled  them  to  under- 
sell the  colonists. 

In  X884  a  convention  which  had  been  arranged  between  the 
British  and  French  governments  was  submitted  to  the  colonial 
administration  by  its  promoters  Sir  Clare  Ford  and 
Mr  E.  B.  PenneU,  C.M.G.,  but  without  commanding 
the  support  of  the  Newfoundland  government.  In  the 
year  following,  on  a  change  of  ministry  in  the  colony,  the  Ford- 
Pennell  convention  was  again  offered  to  the  Newfoundland 
legislature  in  a  slightly  amended  form,  but  the  joint  committee 
of  the  colonial  house  of  assembly  and  the  council  absolutdy 
refused  to  ratify  the  arrangement  tmless  the  French  government 
would  consent  either  to  annul  or  to  amend  the  system  of  bounties 
paid  upon  French-caught  fish  in  Newfoundland  waters.  At  the 
same  tinie,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  these  bounties,  which 
pressed  very  hardly  upon  the  British  competition,  a  Bait  Act 
was  framed  and  carried  in  x886,  empowering  the  executive  to 
prohibit  the  capture  in  Newfoimdland  waters  for  exportation  or 
sale  of  bait  fishes,  except  under  spedal  licence  to  be  issued  by 
the  colonial  government.  The  consequence  of  this  measure, 
were  its  provisions  properly  enforced,  would  be  to  place  an 
embargo  upon  the  local  supply  of  bait  requisite  to  the  French 
fishermen — the  so-called  "  metropolitan  fleet  " — on  the  Grand 
Banks.  Upon  bdng  apprised  of  this  enactment,  the  French 
government  immediately  demanded  that  Great  Britain  should 
deny  its  sanction  to  this  Newfoundland  Bait  Act,  and  pressed 
their  objections  with  such  persistence  as  to  induce  Lord  Salisbury 
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to  disal^w  the  measure.  Neverthdess,  the  de^Mitdi  of  the 
govemorf  Sir  William  des  Voeux,  to  the  colonial  secretary. 
Sir  H.  Holland,  was  so  entirely  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the 
bill  that  the  Newfoundland  authorities  became  imbued  with  a 
fixed  determination  to  urge  forward  the  measure  for  imperial 
acceptance.  In  1887,  therefore,  a  delegation,  consisting  of  Sir 
Robert  Thorbum,  the  premier,  and  Sir  Ambrose  Shea,  visited 
England  at  a  moment  most  propitious  for  obtaining  the  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  the  imperial  government  and  the  press 
and  people  of  the  mother  country,  it  being  the  jubilee  year  of 
Queen  Victoria's  accession  to  the  throne.  A  conference  of 
colonial  premiers  was  one  of  the  notable  events  distinguishing 
that  happy  period,  and  the  subject  was  argued  before  the 
conference  at  considerable  length.  The  claim  set  up  by  the 
senior  colony  "  to  control  and  legislate  for  her  own  fisheries  " 
met  with  general  approval,  the  single  dissentient  being  the 
representative  of  Canada,  who  feared  that  Canadian  fishermen 
would  suffer  under  the  bilL  When  an  assurance  was  tendered 
that  Canada's  fishermen  would  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing 
with  those  of  Newfoundland,  the  British  government  somewhat 
reluctantly  sanctioned  the  Bait  Act.  The  stipulation  was  made, 
however,  that  it  should  not  be  enforced  until  the  spring  following 
(1888).  In  the  meantime  the  chagrin  of  the  French  Foreign  Office 
at  the  failure  of  the  Ford-Pennell  negotiations,  and  the  hostile 
attitude  taken  up  by  the  Newfoundlanders  in  what  they  deemed 
to  be  the  conservation  of  their  interests,  induced  M.  de  Freydnet 
to  devise  retaliatory  measures.  Instructions  were  issued  "  to 
seize  and  confiscate  all  instruments  of  fishing  bebniplng  to 
foreigners  resident  or  otherwise,  who  shall  fish  on  that  part  of 
the  coast  which  is  reserved  to  our  use."  Lord  Rosebery,  then 
foreign  secretary,  protested  to  the  French  ambassador  against 
the  qnrit  of  these  instructions,  which  he  insisted  were  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  treaty,  inasmuch  as  they  ignored  the 
concurrent  as  well  as  those  sovereign  rights  of  Great  Britain 
which  France  solemnly  undertook  by  the  treaties  never  to 
question  or  dispute.  Nor  were  other  opportunities  soon  iiranting 
to  the  French  to  retort  severely  upon  the  Newfoundland 
authorities  for  their  passage  of  the  Bait  Act,  as  well  as  to  repur 
in  large  measure  the  injury  which  that  act  promised  to  infiict 
upon  the  French  industry.  About  1874  a  Nova  Scotian  named 
Rumkey  had  established  the  first  factory  for  the  canning  of 
lobsters  on  the  west  coast.  This  concern  proved  profitable,  and 
others  sprang  up,  until,  at  the  dose  of  the  season  of  1887,  Captain 
Campbdl,  R.N.,  reported  that  twenty-six  factories  were  at  work, 
employing  about  xzoo  hands.  It  was  at  that  time  understood 
that  this  was  an  Industry  which,  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
process  and  the  permanent  shore  structure  it  involved,  the 
French  were  disqualified  from  pursuing.  So  dearly  was  this 
recognized  that  in  1886,  when  Commander  Browne  of  H.M.S. 
"  Mallard  "  reported  the  existence  of  a  French  lobster  factory  at 
Port-aux-Choix,  a  substantiaUy-built  structure,  roofed  with 
corrugated  iron,  the  French  authorities  conceded  that  the 
establishment  was  in  violation  of  the  treaties,  and  issued  orders 
for  its  removal.  But  this  conciliatory  policy  was  of  brief  dura- 
tion. The  year  of  the  Bait  Act's  first  successful  application  was 
marked  by  the  stoppage,  by  order  of  the  French  government, 
of  Messrs  Murphy  and  Andrew's  lobster  factory,  and  by  their 
contention  that  the  lobster-canning  industry  formed  a  part 
of  the  privileges  conceded  under  the  treaties  to  the  French, 
whose  partidpation  by  the  British  fishermen  would  be  forcibly 
resisted. 

An  exchange  of  notes  took  place  between  Lord  Salisbury 
and  M.  Waddington,  the  French  ambassador,  in  which  the  latter 
expressed  an  opinion  which  evoked  a  spirited  protest  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Foreign  Office.  "France,"  it  was  then 
declared,  "  preserved  the  exdusive  rig^t  of  fishing  she  always 
possessed.  This  right  of  France  to  the  coast  of  Newfoundland 
reserved  to  her  fishermen  is  only  a  part  of  her  andent  soverdgnty 
over  the  island  which  she  retained  in  ceding  the  soil  to  England, 
and  which  she  has  never  weakened  or  alienated."  This  daim 
of  the  French  to  an  exdusive  fishery  was  held  to  be  wholly 
untenable,  and  their  classification  of  the  lobster  catching  and 


canning  industry  as  amongst  the  "  fishing  "  privileges  granted 
them  by  the  treaty  was  denounced  as  contrary  to  both  letter 
and  spirit  of  that  instrument.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  French 
agents  on  the  treaty  shore  clamoured  for  the  removal  of  several 
of  the  British  factories,  which  (it  was  declared)  interfered  with 
the  exdusive  fishing  rights  of  the  French.  The  French  govern- 
ment also  voted  (x888)  a  q)ecial  bounty  for  the  establishment 
of  lobster  factories  by  their  subjects  on  the  treaty  coast.  Pending 
a  settlement,  the  British  foreign  office  deemed  it  expedient, 
in  order  not  to  give  offence  to  France,  to  invest  the  Fnendi 
daims  with  a  semblance  of  right  by  issuing  instructions  to  British 
naval  officers  on  the  North  American  station  to  continue  to 
interpret  and  enforce  the  treaties  with  r^ard  to  the  Newfound- 
land lobster-canning  industry  on  the  same  terms  as  they  had 
done  hitherto  with  r^ard  to  the  cod-fishery.  Acting  under  a 
statute  pamod  in  the  reign  of  George  HI.,  empowering  British 
naval  officers  to  interpret  and  enforce  the  treaties.  Sir  Baldwin 
Walker  and  others  proceeded  to  destroy  or  remove  a  number 
of  British  factories  at  the  request  of  the  French  agents.  In 
1890  the  unexpected  discovery  was  made  that  the  act  empower- 
ing British  naval  officers  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  treaties 
with  France  had  expired  in  1832  and  had  never  been  renewed. 
Consequently  all  the  proceedings  of  which  the  cdonists  had 
been  the  victims  were  ill^aL  One  of  them,  Mr  James  Baird» 
immediatdy  took  proceedings  against  Sir  Baldwin  Walker 
in  the  supreme  court,  which  decked  in  his  favour,  mokting 
the  admiral  in  £1000. 

On  an  appeal  to  the  privy  councO  the  dedaon  was  upheld. 
But  before  this  inddent  had  taken  place,  the  controvetsy 
between  London  and  Paris  culminated  in  the  modus 
vivaidi  of  1890,  by  which  the  lobster  factories,  both 
British  and  French,  which  were  in  existence  on  the 
xst  of  July  1889,  were  to  continue  for  the  present. 
Instantly  the  colony  took  alarm,  and  a  deputation  oonsiating 
of  the  island's  leading  men  was  sent  to  England  to  protest  against 
both  the  prindple  and  practice  of  such  an  arrangement.  On 
their  return  they  learnt  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  imperial 
government  to  re-enact  verbatim  d  lUeraUm  the  act  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  treaties  which  had  expired  fifty-nine  yean 
previously.  To  prevent  such  an  occurrence,  delegates  from 
both  parties  in  Newfoundland  visited  London  in  April  xSgr, 
and,  appearing  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  promised  that 
if  the  measure  which  was  then  on  the  eve  of  being  intiodufced 
into  that  body  were  withdrawn,  a  temporary  measure  would 
be  passed  by  the  Newfoundland  legislature  which  would  answer 
the  same  purpose  of  enabling  Great  Britain  to  carry  oat  her 
treaty  obligations  with  France.  The  hope  then  gEntnSty 
entertained  was  that  the  whole  question  of  French  rights  in  the 
colony  would  soon  be  the  subject  of  definite  negotiations  looking 
to  their  total  extinguishment.  That  hope  was,  however,  not 
speedily  realized.  For  a  number  of  3rears  the  Modus  Vivendi 
Act  was  annually  passed  by  the  leg^ture,  each  year  under 
protest,  the  conviction  gaining  strength  in  the  colony  that 'the 
imperial  govenunent  was  averse  from  renewing  negotiations 
with  France. 

In  X898  the  secretary  of  state,  Mr  Chamberlain,  yidding  to 
the  urgent  request  of  the  senior  colony,  despatched  a  oommissioo 
consisting  of  Sir  J.  Bramston  and  Sir  James  Erskine,  with  Ltnd 
Wcstmeath  as  secretary,  on  a  tour  of  investigation  along  the 
treaty  shore;  and  the  report  which  the  royal  comxnissionen 
made  (though  not  published)  touched  all  points  of  the  unhappy 
dispute.  Again,  in  xqox,  on  a  suggestion  put  forward  by  the 
colony,  Mr  Chamberlain  sununoned  Sir  Robert  Bond,  the 
Newfoundhmd  premier,  and  a  colleague.  Sir  E.  P.  Morris,  to 
London,  for  a  new  conference  on  the  French  shore  question, 
in  which  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  foreign  secretary,  partidpated 
Nothing  coming  of  this,  the  Modus  Vivendi  Act  continued  to 
be  passed  annually.  In  xqox  a  fresh  attempt  was  made  to  effect 
a  settlement,  but  the  negotiations  were  again  unsuccessful,  as 
the  colony  dedined  to  make  concessions  in  regard  to  the  sale 
of  bait  unless  the  French  system  of  bounties  on  the  sale  of  fish 
by  their  dtizens  were  abandoned  or  at  least  modified  in  important 
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puticoIasB.  Lftter  in  tbe  lame  yetr  negotiations  were  hegtin 
between  the  British  and  French  governments  for  a  general 
treaty,  in  which  all  outstanding  matters  of  dispute  between 
the  two  countries  should  be  for  ever  settled.  As  regards  New- 
foundland, the  discussion  of  the  French  fishery  question  on  the 
basis  of  arrangement  in  the  matter  of  bait  and  bounties  having 
proved  unavailing,  it  was  proposed  not  to  persist  further  in  it, 
but  to  put  before  the  French  government  an  arrangement  which 
would  terminate  the  rights  of  French  fishermen  to  land  and  dry 
their  fish  on  the  shores  of  the  island,  but  leave  a  concurrent 
right  of  fishery,  the  regxilation  and  policing  of  which  would  be 
in  the  manner  provided  in  the  North  Sea  Fishery  Convention 
of  1881  and  the  convention  of  18S7. 

On  the  8th  of  April  1904  the  Laiisdowne-Cambon  Convention 
was  signed,  which  effected  a  final  settlement  of  the  French  shore 

^^  question.  For  the  total  abandonment  of  the  French 
^1^^^  rights  compensation  was  clearly  not  only  due  to  the 
ISM.  individuals  actually  engaged  in  the  fishing  industry, 

but  to  the  French  nation  at  large.  Territorial  conces- 
sions were  therefore  made  consisting  of  a  modification  of  the 
Ang^French  boundary  line  in  the  Niger  and  Lake  Chad  district, 
and  a  re-arrangement  of  the  Gambia-Senegambia  frontier,  giving 
Yarbatenda  to  Senegambia.  The  Los  Islands  opposite  Konakry 
Island  were  likewise  ceded  to  France.  Provision  was  made  for 
the  reciprocal  recognition,  on  the  convention  coming  into  force, 
of  a  British  consul  at  St  Pierre  and  a  French  consul  at  St  John's. 
Claims  for  indemnity  were  duly  submitted  to  an  arbitral  tribunal, 
composed  of  an  officer  of  each  nation;  and  at  length  what  is 
known  as  the  Lyttelton  Award,  was  nuule  as  follows: — 

Genera!  award  for  French  rights  $255f750 

Low  of  occupation 326,813 

Effects  left  by  the  French  on  treaty  coast.  28,930 

So  far  as  concerned  the  French,  an  end  was  thus  put  to  a 
ntuation  on  the  treaty  shore,  which  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years  had  given  rise  to  difficulties  and  anxieties. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  a  year  elapsed  from  the  signing  of  the 
convention,  when  another  international  disagreement  connected 
with  the  fisheries  assumed  grave  importance.  There 
had  long  been  intense  dissatisfaction  in  the  colony 
over  the  attitude  of  the  American  government  and 
American  fishermen  towards  the  colony.  The  action 
of  the  American  Senate  in  rejecting  the  Bond-Hay  treaty  negoti- 
ated in  2902  stirred  the  coloniid  government  to  retaliatory 
measures.  By  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  x8i8  American  fishermen 
enjoyed  the  foUo%ring  rights:  (i)  to  take  fish  of  every  kind 
on  that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland  which 
extends  from  Cape  Ray  to  Ramea  Islands;  (2)  to  take  fish  of 
every  kind  on  the  western  and  northern  coasts  of  Newfoundland 
from  the  said  Cape  Ray  to  the  Quirpon  Islands;  and  (3)  to  take 
fish  of  every  kind  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbours  and  creeks 
from  Mount  Joly  to  the  southern  coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  through 
the  straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  thence  northward  indefinitely  along 
the  coast.  Subject  to  these  limitations  American  fishermen 
have  a  right  in  common  with  British  fishermen  to  prosecute 
their  industry  within  those  areas. 

Tbe  foregoing  embraces  the  whole  of  their  fishing  privileges. 
Every  other  right  that  they  ever  possessed  they  renounced  under 
the  treaty  in  the  following  language:  '*  The  United  States  hereby 
renounce  for  ever  any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed 
by  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry  or  cure  fish  on  or 
within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks 
or  harbours  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America 
not  included  in  the  above  limits."  This  renunciation 
contained  but  one  qualification:  '*  that  American  fishermen 
shall  be  permitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbours  for  the 
purpose  of  shelter  and  of  repairing  damages  therein,  of  purchas- 
ing wood,  and  of  obtaining  water  and  for  no  other  purpose 
whatever." 

Under  the  Newfoundland  Foreign  Fbhing  Vessels  Act  of  1893 
the  governor  in. council  was  authorized  to  issue  licences  to 
Idfeign  fishing  vessels,  enabling  them  to  enter  any  port  on  the 


coasu  of  the  isUnd  to  purchase  bait,  ice,  supplies  and  outfits 
for  the  fishery,  and  to  ship  crews.    In  X905  this  act  ^ 

was  repealed  and  another  passed  by  the  colonial  legisla-      '*** 


ture  imposing  certain  restrictions  on  American  vessels, 
and  a  further  more  stringent  act  in  1906,  preventing 
Newfoundlanders  from  joining  American  vessels.  These  acts 
were  resented  by  the  American  government,  which,  through 
Mr  Secretary  Root,  called  upon  the  British  government  to 
disallow  such  interferences  on  the  part  of  the  Newfoundland 
legislature.  Lord  Elgin's  reply  was  to  suggest  a  wtodus  vhendi 
pending  further  discussion  of  the  questions  at  issue.  In  spite  of 
the  colony's  energetic  protest,  a  modus  vhetidi  was  agreed  to  in 
October  1906,  whereby  the  Foreign  Fishing  Vesseb  Act  of  1906 
was  held  in  abeyance,  and  the  act  of  1905  was  held  not  to  apply 
to  American  fishing  vessels,  and  light  dues  were  waived,  while 
on  the  other  hand  American  vessels  were  to  report  at  the  custom 
house  on  entry  for  clearance,  and  their  fishermen  were  to  comply 
with  colonial  fishery  regulations.  As  regards  Sunday  fishing  by 
the  Americans,  which  was  an  important  colonial  grievance,  the 
American  government  consented  to  waive  it,  if  the  use  of  purse 
seines  by  American  fishermen  were  allowed.  Lord  Elgin's  action 
was  considered  to  be  an  interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  colony  and  great  public  indignation  was  aroused.  Retaliatory 
measures  were  resolved  upon,  Newfoundland  fishermen  being 
declared  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment  for  selling  bait  to  the 
"Americans  or  for  joining  American  vessels.  The  legi^ture  voted 
an  address  to  the  imperial  government,  protesting  against  the 
modus  vhendi,  and  this  was  carried  to  England  in  1907  by 
Sir  Robert  Bond,  the  premier  of  the  colony,  but  without  avail. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Hague  tribunal  for  arbitration, 
and  pending  this  the  modus  meiHfi  (agreed  to  in  1908)  continued 
in  force.  The  tribunal  gave  its  award  in  September  19x0,  the 
two  main  points  at  issue  being  decided  as  follows:  (a)  Great 
Britain  had  the  right  to  make  regulations  as  to  the  fisheries 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  of  x8x8.  (b)  The  "  three-mile  limit "  in 
bays  (subject  to  special  judgment  in  individual  cases)  was  to 
be  taken  from  a  Ihie  across  the  bay  at  the  point,  nearest  the 
entrance,  where  a  width  of  ten  miles  is  not  exceeded.  Among 
other  provisions  it  was  decided  that  American  vessels  might 
employ  foreign  hands  (but  these  received  no  benefit  under  the 
treaty);  also  that  they  might  be  required  to  report  to  customs 
houses  if  facilities  to  do  so  existed. 

Commerce  received  a  shock,  but  derived  a  salutary  lesson  from 
bank  failures  which  occurred  in  December  189A.  The  Union  and 
Commercial  banks  suspended  payment,  followco  by  the  suspension 
of  the  savines  bank,  a  government  institution.  Thb  at  once  u>wered 
the  credit  01  the  colony  abroad,  and  caused  the  utmost  misfortune 
amongst  all  classes.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  a  principal  cause 
of  the  disaster  was  the  vicious  and  dangerous  system  of  credit  which 
had  been  followed  by  the  merchants  in  their  dealings  with  the 
"  planters  "  and  commission  merchants.  The  insolvent  institutions 
were  speedily  replaced  by  branches  of  three  prominent  Canadian 
banks,  and  a  loan  of  Si, 000,000  procured  in  London  by  Mr  Bond 
spon  after  the  debacle  served  to  tide  the  senior  colony  over  its 
financial  difficulties.   A  new  era  of  prosperity  has  since  set  in. 

In  politics,  apart  from  the  matters  already  alluded  to,  there 
occurred  in  1893  the  filing  of  petitions  under  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  to  unseat  Sir  William  Whitcway  and  his  colleagues,  who  had 
been  successful  at  the  general  election  of  that  year.  The  charges 
created  no  little  interest  in  England,  and  the  new  government 
was  subjected  to  much  unfair  criticism,  arising  largely  from  a  mi»> 
apprehension  of  the  political  and  administrative  conditions  in 
the  colony.  They  were  examined  in  detail  by  the  supreme  court, 
which  finally  pronounced  them  unsustaincd,  and  the  Whiteway 
government  resumed  office  after  a  brief  period  of  abdication.  On 
the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  Newfoundland  has  passed  the  critical 
stage  in  her  history.  Between  1863  and  1900  it  has  been  estimated 
that  $12,000,000  worth  of  copper  one  has  hcen  exported,  and  since 
1898,  when  a  discovery  of  iron  ore  made  at  Bell  Island,  Conception 
Bay,  led  to  important  results,  the  belief  in  the  island's  mineral  resour- 
ces, long  entertained  by  geologists,  received  practical  corroboration. 

In  1900  the  British  admiralty,  acting  upon  the  repeated  suggestions 
of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  others-interested  in  the  manning  of  the 
navy,  decided  to  initiate  a  branch  of  the  imperial  naval  reserve  in 
the  colony.  In  1901  a  difficulty  arose  as  to  paying  the  men. 
owing  to  the  lack  01  any  provision  for  that  purpose  m  the  Imperial 
Reserves  Act  under  which  they  were  enlisted.  The  colony  was  asked 
to  bear  tbe  cost;  its  refusal  was  followed.  (1909)  by  the  enactment  of 
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Special  lesialatioo  rendering  the  enrolment  and  maintenance  of  the 
-^.  reserves  in  Newfoundland  a  special  imperial  undertaking. 

VLrl^-  Several  efforts  had  been  ana  continued  to  be  made  to 
induce  Newfoundland  to  confederate  with  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  but  the  project  never  met  with  any  degree  of 
favour  with  the  electorate.  Much  of  the  disavour 
with  which  confederation  was  regarded  in  the  colonv  was  said  to 
be  due  to  Sir  John  Macdonald's  opposition  on  behalf  .of  Canada 
to  the  Bond-olaine  commercial  treaty,  which  was  negotiated 
between  an  emissary  from  the  government  of  Newfoundland  and 
Mr  Blaine,  then  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  1890,  but  was  subsequently  disalbwed  at  his  request  by  the 
impenal  government.  It  is,  nowevcr,  probable  that  the  treaty 
would  never  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  American  Senate. 
After  the  insolvency  of -the  colony  in  1 894-1895,'  a  del^ation  was 
sent  to  Ottawa  to  ascertain  if  it  were  possible  to  arrange  terms  of 
confederation;  but  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell's  government  objected 
to  the  assumption  by  the  Dominion  of  the  entire  amount  of  New- 
foundland's debt  ($16,000,000),  and  the  negotiations  were  abandoned. 
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Millais,  Newfoundland  and  tts  Untrodden  Ways  (Ldodon,  1908): 
Colonial  and  Foreign  Offiu  Reports.  (B.  W.*) 

NBW  QLARUS.  a  town  and  a  village  of  Green  county,  Wis- 
consin, U.S.A.,  about  22  m.  S.W.  of  Madison,  on  the  Little  S\igar 
river,  a  brandi  of  the  Rock  river.  Pop.  of  the  town  (1890) 
X180;  (1900)  1245;  (1905)  685;  (19x0)  627;  of  the  village, 
which  was  separated  from  the  town  in  1901  (1905)  665;  (1910)' 
708.  New  Glanis  is  served  by  a  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &.  St  Paul  railway.  It  has  agricultural  and  dairying 
industries,  but  little  or  no  manufacturing  interests.  It  had  its 
origin  in  a  colonizing  experiment  made  by  the  canton  of  Glarus, 
Switzerland  in  1845.  Agents  sent  by  the  canton  chose  the  site 
of  New  Glarus  lazgely  because  the  rocky  slopes  of  the  valley 
suggested  their  Alpine  home.  The  advance  party  then  set  about 
constructing  houses  and  sent  for  the  colonists;  and  some  two 
hundred  men,  women  and  children  started  from  Glarus  in  April 
1845  under  two  leaders  chosen  by  popidar  vote;  misreading 
their  directions  the  party  got  by  mistake  to  St  Louis,  whence 
they  proceeded  up  the  Mississippi  to  Galena  and  thence  overland 
to  their  new  home.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  they  were  an 
independent  people.  They  expected  to  be  and  were  self- 
sustaining,  and  for  a  generation  or  more  retained  their  exclusive- 
ness  to  a  remarkable  degree.  •  They  brought  with  them  a  "  form 
of  government "  drawn  up  by  the  Cantonal  Council  of  Glarus  and 
providing  in  great  detail  for  a  system  of  schools,  for  what  was 
practically  a  state  church  (Reformed  Lutheran)  supported  by 
tithes,  for  a  system  of  poor  relief,  for  a  system  of  courts,  and  for 
a  set  of  town  officers  elected  on  a  limited  property  franchise. 
This  "  form  "  was  to  be  amended  and  new  laws  were  to  be  added, 
as  circumstances  should  require,  in  a  town-meeting  in  which 
the  essential  features  of  the  referendum  were  observed.  The 
original  plan  provided  also  for  an  equitable  distribution  of  land 
so  as  to  give  to  each  head  of  a  family  pasture,  timber  and  farm 
lands.  With  such  adjustments  as  were  found  necessary  for  co- 
ordination with  the  town  and  county  governments  of  Wisconsin, 
it  remains  practically  the  same  to  this  day.  The  village  and 
town  still  have  an  Old  World  aspect,  and  the  architecture, 
customs,  style  of  dress  and  language  of  the  pioneers  stiU  persist 
to  a  great  degree.  A  famous  organization  is  the  New  Glarus 
Williaun  Tell  Club  of  sharpshooters.  The  village  owns  its  water- 
works  and  its  electric  lighting  plant. 

NBW  GLASGOW,  a  manufacturing  and  mining  town  of  Pictou 
county,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  on  the  East  river,  near  its  entrance 
into  Pictou  Harbour,  and  the  Intercolonial  railway,  104  m.  N.E. 
of  Halifax.  Pop.  (1901)  4447*  Extensive  coal  mines  are  in 
the  vicinity,  and  there  are  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  mill 
machinery,  door  and  sash  factories,  &c.,  as  well  as  several  ship- 
building yards. 


NBW  GRANADA  (Span.  Nuepa  Granada),  the  title  under 
Spanish  colonial  administration  of  that  part  of  South  America 
now  known  as  the  republic  of  Colombia,  which  at  one  time  was 
extended  to  include  Venezuela  and  Ecuador.  It  also  was  for 
a  time  the  title  of  the  united  territories  of  Panama  and  Colombia 
under  republican  auspices.  The  Bogoti  plateau,  then  inhabited 
by  a  partly  civilized  Indian  nation  known  to  the  Spaniards  as 
Chibchas,  or  Muyscas  (the  second  name  seems  to  have  been 
applied  to  them  through  a  misunderstanding,  the  word  meaning 
"  men  ")i  was  invaded  from  the  Caribbean  coast  and  conquered 
in  1537  by  Gonzalo  Jimenez  de  Quesada,  who,  in  honour  of  his 
native  province,  called  it  the  *' Nuevo  Reino  de  Granada." 
The  title  at  first  applied  only  to  the  plateau  regions  of  C<^mbia, 
as  the  coast  provinces  had  been  previously  occupied  and  named. 
In  1550  an  audiencia  real  under  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  was 
established  at  Santa  F£  (BogotH),  but  in  1564  this  isolated  group 
of  Spanish  settlements  was  transformed  into  a  presidency.  In 
X 7 18,.  owing  to  the  unmanageable  size  of  the  viceroy^dty  of 
Peru,  it  was  divided  and  a  new  viceroyalty  was  created  from 
the  various  provinces  lying  in  the  north-western  ang^  of  the 
continent,  extending  from  Tumbez  northward  to  the  northern 
limits  of  Panama,  and  eastward  to  the  Orinoco,  to  which 
the  name  of  Nueva  Granada  was  given.  The  first  viceroy  was 
Pedroza  y  Guerrero,  but  his  successor,  Jorge  Villalonga,  resumed 
the  title  of  president,  and  it  was  not  untU'  1759  that  the  tide 
of  vicerc^  was  definitely  established.  The  new  viceroyalty 
included  the  provinces  of  Tierra  Firms  (now  the  republic  of 
Panama);  Maracaibo,  Caracas,  Cumana  aind  Guyana  (now 
included  in  Venezuela);  Cartagena,  Santa  Maru,  Rio  Hacba, 
Antioquia,  Pamplona,  Socorro,  Tunja,  Santa  F6,  Ndva,  Mari- 
quita,  Popayan  and  Pasto  (now  included  in  Colombia);  and 
Quito,  Cuenca  and  Guayaquil  (now  included  in  Ecuador).  In 
1777  the  provinces  of  Maracaibo,  Caracas,  Cumana  and  Guyana 
were  detached  from  the  viceroyalty  to  form  the  a^taincy- 
general  of  Caracas;  otherwise  it  remained  as  above  until  the 
termination  of  Spanish  rule  in  South  America. 

For  the  republic  of  Colombia  (1819-1830).  the  republic  of  New 
Granada  (i8ti-i860.  the  United  Sutes  of  Colombia  (1861-1886}. 
and  the  republic  of  Cobmbia  (1886  to  date),  see  Colombia. 

NEW  GUINEA,  the  largest  island  (excluding  Australia)  in  the 
world,  lying  betweoi  the  equator  and  12^  S.  and  130^  50'  and 
151"  30^  £.,  separated  from  Australia  by  Torres  Strait  and 
having  the  Arafura  Sea  on  the  south-west.  It  is  divided  politic- 
ally between  Britain  (south-east),  Germany  (north-east)  and 
Holland  (west),  the  Dutch  territory  occupying  about  48-6%  of 
the  whole  area,  the  German  28*3%  and  the  British  Territory 
of  Papua  33*  x%.  The  total  area  is  estimated  to  be  312,329 
sq.  m. 

New  Guinea  was  probably  in  Miocene  times,  if  not  later,  united 
to  the  northern  part  of  Queensland.  The  deeply  indented  sbcwe 
of  the  Gulf  of  Papua  forms  the  boundary  of  the  subsided  area 
between  the  two  countries,  and  from  it  the  land  stretches  out 
for  200  to  300  m.  north  and  west  on  both  sides  of  the  Fly  river 
in  vast  plains,  little  elevated  above  sea-level.  From  Cape  Bum 
Tfirestwards  precipitous  limestone  cliffs,  several  hiihdred  feet  high, 
face  the  sea  and  rise  into  forest-dad  mountains  behind.  The 
northern  extremity  of  New  Guinea  is  all  but  severed  from  the 
mainland  by  the  deep  MacCluer  Inlet,  running  eastwards  towards 
Gedvink  Bay  which  deeply  indents  the  northern  coast.  South- 
wards from  Geelvink  Bay  the  north-east  coast  is  more  regular 
than  the  south-western.  Of!  its  coast-line,  on  the  parallel  of 
6*  S.,  lies  the  vast  Bismarck  Archipelago,  of  which  New  Pcunciania 
(Neu  Pommern)  is  the  most  important  member;  and,  on  tbe 
parallel  of  10*^,  the  d*Entrecasteaux  Islands,  with  tbe  Maishall 
Bennett  group  to  their  north-east;  while  stretching  out  from  the 
south-east  promontory  of  the  mainland  is  the  Louisiade  Archi- 
pelago. The  Great  Barrier  Reef  of  Australia  can  be  traced  more 
or  less  continuously  round  the  Gulf  of  Papua  and  along  the 
south-east  coast  to  the  extremity  of  the  Louisiadcs.  In  a  gemval 
way  it  may  be  said  that  on  the  west  coast  of  New  Guinea,  from 
Cape  Buru  to  the  Louisiadcs,  the  sea  is  shallow,  while  on  its 
steeper  eastern  side  the  water  close  in-shore  is  often  too  deep 
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for  safe  anchorage.  Tbe  islands  on  the  southern  margin  of  the 
T<fOiii<iade  Archipelago  are  raised  coral  reefs,  but  the  majority  are 
mocmtaiiious,  rarely,  however,  exceeding  3000  ft.;  all  of  them 
are  richly  forested,  but  of  little  agricultural  value.  The  volcanic 
d'Entrecasteauz  Islands  are  mo^y  larger,  more  elevated  (the 
hi^iest  being  8000  ft.),  and  stand  in  deeper  water  thab  the 
Looiaiade  g^cnp.  To  the  east  of  Kiriwina  (Trobriand)  lies  a 
small  group  of  uniquely  formed  islets,  each  of  which  is  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  a  steep  forest-dad  marginal  rampart  of 
coral  300  to  400  ft.  high,  concealing  a  depressed  inhabited 
central  plateau. 

Starting  in  the  southern  extremity  of  New  Guinea  from  an 
abrupt  face  some  3000  ft.  high,  and  traversing  its  centre  nearly 
parallel  to  both  coasts,  run  high  ranges  of  mountains,  which,  if 
not  continuous,  merge  into  each  other  in  the  same  general  direc- 
tioa.  The  Owen  Stanley  range-its  highest  summit,  named 
by  Huxley  in  1850  Mount  Owen  Stanley,  13,120  ft. — the  Albert 
Victor  Mountains,  the  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  range,  and  the  Bis- 
marck Mountains  form  a  backbone  united  probably  with  the 
Sneeuw  (Snowy)  Mts.,  where  perpetual  snow  was  found  by  Dr. 
Lorentz  in  1909  at  14,635  ft.,  and  the  height  of  Mt.  Wilhelmina 
was  fixed  at  15,580  ft.  This  height  may  be  exceeded  by  Mt. 
Carstenas.  Other  ranges,  mostly  of  lower  altitude,'  run  parallel 
mainly  to  the  east  and  west  coasts.  The  most  important  and 
best-known  riven  are  the  Ambemo,  in  the  north,  discharging  by 
a  wide  delta  at  Pdnt  d'Urville;  the  Kaiserin  Augusta,  which, 
rising  in  the  Charles  Louis  range,  and  entering  the  Pacific  near 
Cape  deOa  Torre,  is  luivigable  1:^  ocean  steamen  for  180  m.; 
the  Ottilien,  a  river  of  great  length,  which  discharges  into  the 
sea  a  short  distance  south  of  the  last  named;  and  the  Mambare, 
navigable  by  steam-launch  for  50  m.  which  drains  the  eastern 
aspect  of  Wasigororo  fountains  and  enten  the  sea. near  the 
Angk>-German  boundary.  Below  8"  S.  the  narrowness  of  the 
country  predudes  the  existence  of  any  very  important  rivers  on 
cither  coast.  The  Purari,  however,  whose  delta  is  ao  m.  long 
by  30  bnoad,  is  navigable  for  120  m.  by  steam-launch,  while  the 
Fly  has  been  traversed  by  the  same  means  for  500  and  by  a 
whale-boat  for  over  600  m.  The  latter  drains  an  enormous  tract 
of  countiy,  which  is  so  little  elevated  above  the  sea-levd  that  it 
can  never  be  of  any  agricultural  or  commerdal  value.  West  of 
141*  £.  the  geographical  features  of  the  coast,  except  in  .the 
region  of  MacCluer  Inlet  and  Geclvink  Bay,  are  very'  little 
known,  and  those  of  the  interior  even  less. 


Geetcgy.—TWe  gedogv  of  British  New  Guinea  it  best  known  from 
the  report  of  A.  Gibb  Maitland  {Ann.  Sep.,  British  New  Guinea, 
1891-1892:  Pari.  Papirs,  Queensland,  1893,  C.A.  1.  53-85, 
with  3  maps  and  3  plates;  bibliomphy,  p.  85),  which  shows  that 
the  axis  of  the  territory  is  a  high  rkngje,  composed  of  slates  and 
schists  of  undetermined  age,  with-  intrusive  plutonic  rocks.  In  the 
district  around  Port  Oaipn/,  on  the  loutn  coast  of  the  eastern 
peninsula,  are  the  Boioro  limestones,  also  of  unknown  age;  they  are 
lead-coloured,  brecciatcd  limestones  with  intcrbedded  doleritea. 
Some  Cretaceous  or  Upper  Jurassic  rocks  occur  in  the  basin  of  the 
Fly  river.  The  Port  Moresby  beds  are  Cainoaoic.  They  are  highly 
inclined,  and  occupy  a  large  range  of  country  along  the  south  coast, 
and  include  the  Macgiltivray  Ran|^,  to  the  north-east  of  Beagle  Bay. 
They  are  marine  and  probably  Miocene ;  and  ran^  up  to  the  height 
of  800  ft.  above  the  sea,  approximately  the  same  limit  as  in  Victoria. 
The  Kevori  grits,  and  the  raised  coral  reefs  are  upper  Cainosoic, 
and  perhaps  Pleistocene;  but  the  reefs  occur  inlano  up  to  a  height 
of  2000  ft.  and  their  range  back  in  time  has  not  been  fixed.  The 
volcanic  series  include  the  rhvolite  of  Nell  Island,  some  obsidian, 
and  the  sheets  of  basalts  whicn  form  the  Cloudy  Mountains,  Mount 
Dayman  and  Mount  Trafalgar  (an  active  volcano),  and  also  cover 
wide  areas  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Owen  Stanley  Range. 
Most  of  western  British  New  Guinea  consists  of  recent  superficial 
deposits,  in  the  basin  of  the  Fly  river.  The  Louisiade  and  the 
d'Entrecasteaux  Islands  consist  of  the  same  slates  and  schists  as 
form  the  main  axis  of  the  eastern  peninsula,  and  they  are-auriferous. 
The  geology  of  the  rest  of  New  Guinea  is  imperfectly  known.  It 
appears  to  consist  in  the  main  of  a  continuation  of  an  axis  of  old 
schists  and  slates,  with  granite  intrusions,  and  flanked  by  coastal 
plains  with  Cretaceous  or  Jurassic,  and  Miocene  beds,  with  Pleisto- 
cene sands  and  reefs  and  volcanic  rocks.  In  the  north-west  coal 
deposits  occur.  Fergusson  Island  deariy  shows  remains  of  extinct 
craters,  and  poMessies  numerous  hot  sprinKs,  saline  lakes  and 
solfataras  depositing  sulphur  and  alum.  In  Murua  (Woodlark  I.) 
are  quarries  of  the  banded  quartrite  from  which  the  bat  stone  adzes 
found  throughout  south-east  New  Guinea  are  made.  |n  Rossel 
Island  (Roua  or  Arova)  occur  dTstalline  schistose  and.  volcanic 
rocks,  and  in  Misiroa  (St  Aignan)  fimestones  and  lavas  in  addition. 
Nearly  all  the  rivers  in  New  Guinea  yield  "  colours  ".  of  gold,  but 
only  in  the  Louisiade  Archipelago  has  enough  been  discovered  to 
constitute  the  district  a  jEoldfield.  No  auriierous  reefs  have  been 
found.  Black  magnetic  uon  sand  coven  the  shore  in  Milne  Bay. 
Coal  has  been  observed  in  the  Purari  sandstones.  In  the  Gira  river 
the  valuable  alloy  oemiridium  has  been  discovered.  Earthouakes 
are  rare  on  the  mainland,  hut  not  infrequent  in  Bismarck  and 
d'Entrecasteaux  arehipelagos. 

C/tino/r.— Since  the  mountains  as  a  rule  traverse  the  island  parallel 
to  its  coasts,  the  eastern  shores  have  far  less  rain  than  the  western. 
The  amount  which  falls,  chiefly  at  night,  varies  from  30  in.  on  some 
parts  of  the  coast  to  130  at.others,  and  to  a  far  greater  but  unknown 
amount  in  the  mountains.  Throughout  the  dry  or  cool  season  the 
wind  blows  steadily  and  almost  uninterruptedly  (except  for  an  hour 
or  so  forenoon  and  afternoon)  from  the  south-east.   The  temperature 
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has  an  extreme  range  of  from  72*  to  9$*  F..  with  a  mean  of  about 
80*.  At  an  elevation  of  3000  ft.  the  climate  b  pleasantly  cool ;  at 
13,000  ft.  ice  forms  in  the  night,  biit  disappears  with  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  No  snow  is  known  certainly  to  fall,  tnough  it  is  alleged  to  have 
been  seen  from  the  sea'  lying  on  the  summits  of  the  Clurles  Louis 
range.  Fever  is  very  prevalent  on  the  coasts,  and  even  in  the 
interior  at  2000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Though  generally  of  a  mild 
character,  it  is  persistently  recurrent,  and  slowly  saps  and  wears  out 
the  constitution ;  too  often  it  is  virulent  and  rapidly  fatal. 

Pauna. — New  Guinea  shares  in  the  poverty  in  mammals  of  the 
Australian  sub-region.  Monotremes  (a  »ecies)  and  marsupials 
(4  familin  and  44  species)  predominate,  out  are  not  abunoant. 
Among  the  latter  two  genera,  Dislaechunu  and  Dorcopns^  are 
peculiar.  A  pig  {.Sus  fapuensis),  a  dingo,  several  species  of  mice 
(of  which  Chtruromys  is  a  peculiar  genus),  a  few  squirrels,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  Ckiroptera  (bats)  inhabit  the  country. 
The  island  is  specially  remarlcable  for  tne  number  and  beauty 
of  its  birds.  The  most  recent  lists  record  over  500  species  as  found 
in  the  Papuan  area,  and  of  these  between  ^  and  60  genera  are 
peculiar  to  it.  The  birds  of  paradise,  which  are  confined  to  the 
sub-region,  give  special  celebnty  to  its  fauna.  Between  70  and 
80  species  Mve  alreadv  been  described,  many  of  them  the  most 
gorgeously  adorned,  and  others,  such  as  the  Ptendophora  albertisi,  the 
most  wonderful  of  feathered  creatures.  They  are  absent  from  the 
Louisiades,  but  species  occur  in  the  d'Entrecastcaux  Islands  which 
have  not  been  seen  on  the  mainland  oppoMte.  The  coologv  of  the 
Bismarck  Archipelago  is  little  known.  TKe  species  of  birds  so  far 
described  .from  it  number  178  (referable  to  38  families),  of  which 
74  are  peculiar  to  it,  thougn  closely  allied  to  Papuan  forms.  It 
contains,  however,  no  Paradutida*.  The  AmpkUna,  to  which  the 
sea  is  a  barrier,  arc  almost  exclu»vely  of  Australian  affinities. 
Turtles  and  tprtoises  are  plentiful  on  the  coast.  Ctraiochdys  insculpta 
of  the  Fly  river,  a  chclonian  peculiar  to  New  Guinea,  is  remarkaole 
in  having  its  nearest  affinities  (as  have  the  Papuan  tortoises)  with 
South  American  species.  Of  the  lizards,  3  of  the  6  species  of  Varani- 
dae,  16  of  the  30  Scincidae,  8  Geckonidat,  and  8  out  ofthe  1 1  Agamidae 
are  peculiar.  Salamanders,  toads  and  frogs  are  numerous,  and 
crocodiles  abound.  Only  4  genera  and  5  species  of  snakes  are 
peculiar  to  New  Guinea*  many  of  them  poisonous.  Butterflies, 
moths  and  bees  are  very  abundant,  the  former  being  remarkable 
fw  their  aiae  and  splendid  coloration;  but  these  groups,  have  not 
been  investigated  exhaustively  enough  to  afford  a  correct  idea  of 
their  number  or  their  true  affinities.  Although  the  list  of  CoUoptera 
already  known  is  long,  it  represents  only  a  fraction  of  the  species 
remaining  to  be  discovered.  The  land  molluscs  show  relationship 
with  the  Indian  and  the  Malayan  sub-regions;  but  many  forms 
have  here  their  centre,  and  have  spread  hence  into  Australia  and  the 
Pacific  islands. 

Phra. — Moat  of  the  foreshores  of  New  Guinea  are  eucalyptus- 
dotted  grass  lands;  in  the  interior  dense  forests  prevail  to  a  height 
of  many  thousand  feet.  Vast  tracts  of  the  country  have  been,  how- 
ever, deforested  by  fire,  and  these  are  covered  by  the  tall  ineradicable 
grass,  Imperata  arundinacta.  So  far  the  highest  altitudes  yet 
botanically  investieatcd  are  those  of  the  Owen  Stanley  range  and 
the  mountains  in  Kaiser  Wilhelms  Land,  but  of-  the  flora  of  the 
highest  range  of  all — the  Charles  Louis  mount^iins — nothing  is  known. 
The  vascular  plants  already  described  number  about  1500  species. 
In  the  low  and  sub-mountainous  lands  the  flora  is  a  mixture  of 
Malayan,  Australian  and  Polynesian  forms.  There  are,  according 
to  MQller,  twice  as  many  palms  known  from  New  Guinea  as  from 
Australia.  The  alpine  flora,  beginning  at  6000  ft.,  is  specially 
characterized  by  its  rhododenorons,  pines  (AraucaHa  and  Liboudnu)^ 
and  palms,  by  numerous  superb  species  of  AgapeUs  (Erieaeeae),  and 
on  tne  summits  by  an  extraordinary  association  of  species  cnarac- 
teristically  European  (Rubus,  RanunaduSf  Leontodon,  AsMium), 
Himalayan,  New  Zealandian  iVeronica),  Anurctic  ana  South 
American  {Drymus,  Liboctdrus).  Gocd  pasture  grasses  are  numerous, 
but  pasture  lands  are  limited.  The  usual  tropical  food-plants  are 
cultivated.  Tobacco  has  been  found  ^wing  in  the  interior,  and 
may  be  indigenous,  as  is  in  some  distncts  the  Kava  pepper  (Piper 
meikvsticum).  At  Dorey  a  cotton  plant  ((?.  vUifolium)  grows  wild, 
and  IS  also  cultivated. . 

Natives. — ^So  large  an'  area  of  New  Guinea  remains  unexplored 
that  it  is  Impoasibw,  except  approximately,  to  state  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants,  but  iwobably  600,000  is  under  rather  than  over  the 
mark.  The  people  are  broken  up  into  numerous  isolated  tribes 
differing  greatly  in  feature,  colour  and  language.  Ethnically  they 
belong  as  a  whole  to  the  Melanesian  division  of  the  Indo>nci£c 
races.  The  predominant  tribe  are  the  Papuans  (gJt.),  who  are 
found  here  in  their  greatest  racial  purity  and  occupy  practically 
the  whole  island  except  its  eastern  extremity.  The  New  Guinea 
native  is  usually  of  a  negroid  type  with  fine  physique,  but  in  the 
Arfak  mountains  in  the  north-west,  and  at  points  on  the  west  and 
north  coasts  and  adjacent  islands,  the  very  degraded  and  stunted 
Karons  are  found,  with  hardly  the  elements  of  social  organization 
(possibly  the  aboriginal  race  unmixed  with  fordgn  elements),  and 
resembhng  the  Aetas  or  Negritos  of  the  Philipmnes.  and  other 
kindred  tnbes  in  the  Malay  Archipelago.  On  the  oanks  of  the  Fly 
river  d'Albertis  observed  at  least  two  widely  differing  t^pes,  those 
00  its  upper  course  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  tnbcs  of  the 


eastern  coast.  Here,  wedged  in  among  the  ruder  Papuans,  wlio 
reappear  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  a  very  different-looking 
people  are  found,  whom  competent  observers,  arguing  from  appear* 
ance,  language  and  customs,  assert  to  be  a  branch  of  the  fair  Poly- 
nesian race.  But  they  are  obviously  of  mixed  blood.  On  the  west 
coasts  there  is  a  semi-civilization^  clue  to  intercourse  with  Malays 
and  Bugis,  who  have  settled  at  various  points,  and  carry  00  tne 
trade  with  the  neighbouring  islands,  in  some  of  which,  while  the 
coast  population  is  Malay  or  mixed,  that  of  the  interior  u  identical 
with  tne  people  of  the  mainland  of  New  Guinea.  On  the  west  coasts 
Mahommedan  teaching  has  also  some  civilizing  effect.  Many  of 
the  tribes  at  the  west  end  of  New  Guinea  are,  at  aU  events  in  war 
time,  head-hunters,  and  in  the  mountains  cannibals.  Cannibalism, 
in  fact,  is  practised  here  and  there  throughout  New  Guinea.  Tbe 
frequent  hostility  and  mistrust  of  stransers  are  partly  due  to  slave^ 
hunting  raids  and  ill-treatment  by  traders,  but  the  different  tribes 
vary  much  in  character.  Thus  in  the  mountains  of  the  north-west 
the  Karons  live  by  plunder,  or  by  disposal  of  slaves  or  bird  skins: 
while  their  neighbours  the  Kebars  are  a  peaceful  agricultural  people. 
The  mountain  tribes  are  usually  despised  by  their  coast  neagnbocrs. 
but  in  the  south  of  west  New  Guinea  the  coast  people  live  in  per- 
petual terror  of  their  inland  neighbours. 

At  Humboldt  Bay  the  people  are  ready  to  trade,  as  are  the  tribes 
at  Astrolabe  Bay;  here  the  Russian  Miklucho  Maday  lived  for 
some  time,  and  was  favourably  impressed  by  the  natives.  Still 
farther  east,  the  plateaus  of  the  Finisterre  ranges  are  highly  culti- 
vated and  artificially  irrigated  by  a  comparatively  fair  people. 
Many  tribes  in  the  south-west  seem  to  be  migratory.  At  Piiitcess 
Marianne  Straits  tribes  much  wiMer  than  those  farther  west,  naked 
and  painted,  swarm  like  monkeys  in  the  trees,  the  stems  of  which  are 
submerged  at  high  tide.  But  the  Torres  Straits  islanders  are  em- 
ployed by  Europeans  in  the  pearl  shell  fishery,  and  are  good  labourers; 
ana  in  some  01  the  Kei  and  Aru  Islands  the  Papuan  inhabitants 
form  orderly  Christian  communities.  The  people  of  the  south-east 
peninsula  are  |;encrally  far  from  ferocious.  Englishmen,  wandering 
inland  and  losing  their  way,  have  been  found  and  brought  back  by 
them.  Their  manners  are  more  courteous,  their  women  better 
treated,  than  is  usual  with  F^uans,  but  •they  show  perhaps  less 
ingenuity  and  artistic  taste.  Their  children,  in  the  mission  acboob, 
show  much  intelligence. 

Exploration  and'  Annexation, — ^Though  probably  sighted  hj 
Antonio  d'Abreu,  1511,  New  Guinea  was  apparently  first  visited 
either  by  the  Portuguese  Don  Jorge  de  Meneses,  driven  on  his 
way  from  Goa  to  Temate  in  1 536  to  take  shelter  at "  Isla  Versija  '* 
(which  has  been  identified  with  Warsia,  a  place  on  tbe  N.W. 
coast,  but  may  possibly  be  the  island  of  Waigeu),  or  by  the 
Spaniard  Alvaro  de  Saiavedra  two  years  later.  Tlie  nune  of 
"  New  Guinea  "  was  probably  given  by  Ortiz  de  Retes,  or  Hoda, 
who  in  1546  first  laid  down  several  points  along  the  north  coast. 
In  the  same  and  the  two  following  centuries,  though  the  coasts 
were  visited  by  many  illustrioxis  navigators,  as  Wiilem  Schouten 
and  Jacob  Lemaire,  Abel  Tasman,  William  Dampier,  L.  V.  de 
Torres,  L.  A.  de  Bougainville  and  James  Cook,  little  additional 
knowledge  was  gained.  Thu  was  due  first  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  navigation,  next  to  the  exdusiveness  of  the  Dutch,  who, 
holding  the  Spice  Islands,  prevented  all  access  to  places  east  of 
them,  and  lastly  to  the  stream  of  enterprise  being  latterly 
diverted  to  the  more  temperate  regions  farther  south.  The 
Dutch  barrier  was  broken  down  by  Uie  arrival  of  Dampier  and 
other  "  interlopers  "  from  the  east,  and  of  emissaries  from  the 
(English)  East  India  Company  in  search  of  sptce-beaxing  landa. 
The  voyage  of  Thomas  Forrest  (1774)  in  the  "  Tartar  gaUey  **  of 
xo  tons,  and  his  account  of  New  Guinea  (Koya^  to  New  Ctnmea 
and  the  Moluccas^  London,  1780),  are  still  full  of  interest.  New 
Guinea  was  actually  annexed  in  1793  by  two  commanders  in  the 
East  India  Company's  service,  and  the  island  of  Manasvazi  in 
Gcelvink  Bay  was  held  for  some  months  by  their  troops.  After 
the  peace  of  18x5  Dutch  surveying  eiq>ediiions  to  the  west  coasts 
became  numerous,  and  in  Uter  times  scientific  explorers  penetrated 
many  of  the  unknown  parts  of  Dutch  New  Guixiea,  such  as 
A.  R.  Wallace  <x856-x863),  Odoaido  Beccari  (X871,  187s  •'A 
1876),  and  Maria  d'Albertis(x87i>x878).  '  Important  expeditions 
were  those  of  P.  van  dcr  Crab,  J.  £.  Teysmann,  J.  G.  Coorengel. 
A.  J.  Langeveldt  van  Hemert  and  P.  Swaan,  undertaken  for  the 
Nctherhmds  Indian  government  X871-1873,  1875-1876  (reports 
published  at  The  Hague  in  1879) ;  and  of  C.  B.  H.  von  Rosenberg 
in  the  Geelvink  Bay  districts  in  X869-X870  (report  publhhed  at 
The  Hague  m  X875).  Subsequently  to  the  visits  of. J.  A. 
d'Entrecasteauz  (X793)  and  Dumont  d'UnriUe  (1827^x840),  the 
casteni  coasts  were  surveyed  by  Captains  F.P.  Blackwood  (1835), 


Oko  Suolejr  (iM),  Chula  B.  Vule  (1864),  and  other  Biitldi 
o&si,  uidiidiiitg  J.  Moroby  (1S74).  Amonj  oilier  expJoren 
PD  lias  period  Ibc  foUowuig  cuy  b(  mcBliODed;  Nicbolu  von 
UiUucbo  Mictiy  in  1870,  1B7T  and  1879^1881,  In  tbe  AUnlabe 
Biy  district,  ftc-;  the  miasionary,  Rev.  S.  Mactazlane  (1B75, 
Fly  river,  be);  about  187^1880  Ibe  noitli-eut  coaiti  and 
adjacent  iilanda  were  ciplomi  by  tbe  Rev.  G.  Bnwn  and  by 
" "       ■"        "  ■  I  1881  Di  Otto  f  Iniib,     ■ 
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valuable  eapLoratiDoa  in  tbe  neigbbouibood  of  Port  Manaby  and 

Tbe  Birveys  and  lepoitl  of  Captain  Moresby  In  1S74  btDU^L 
bome  lo  Queensland  (and  Australia  generally)  tbe    danger! 

Strait  and  (be  entrance  to  tbe  q>)eadid  watenray  biside  Ibe 
Barrier  Reef  to  fall  into  tbe  posessjon  of  a  foreign  power.  By 
autborily,  therefore,  of  Queensland,  tbe  mainland  ol  New  Guinea, 
Of^KHite  her  ihorea  east  of  the  t4iBl  meridian,  was  anneied  la 
tbal  colony  in  tSSj.  But  Ihii  action  was  disallowed  by  tbe 
British govemmenl  aiYute'sand  Moresby'ibad  been.  FioiUy, 
bswever,  in  18S4  a  British  proleclorale  was  aulboriutively 
[niKlaimed  by  Commodore  Enkine  over  tbe  region  "  lying 
between  Ibe  r4ist  meridian  eastward  as  fat  ai  East  Cape,  with 
Ifae  adjacent  islands  ai  far  as  Kosman  Island."  German  New 
Guinea  was  anneied  on  tbe  ifitb  of  Novembtt  1884,  wbcn  the 
Cerman  flag  was  tailed  b  Fiicdiich  WilhelmsbafeD  and  a 
trading  company  was  established  on  the  north-east  coast,  and  In 
i88j  tbe  two  countries  agreed  to  fi(  their  boundaries  through 
tbe  then  neutral  areas  of  the  country.  The  result  of  this  was  tbe 
assignation  to  Crest  Britain  of  the  portion  now  known  u  the 
Tetiiloty  of  Papua  (British  New  Guinea),  lying  between  tbe 
eitremelimitaofs*aiidtJ"S.aadi4i*andrjs°E.  ToGermany 
■ere  assigned  all  the  territory  and  islands  10  the  north  of  Ibe 
British  boundaty  under  the  name  of  Kaiser  Wilbebns  Land, 
while  all  to  tbe  west  of  the  141st  meridian  remained  under  its 
old  flag  as  Dutch  New  Guinea. 
Sinn  this  penod  oploren  and  taveftigaton  have  been  almovt 

M^iD^oD  ihccDUt  7l  I'he^uu'orPapua  (lS93^and  of  oOm 
of  Ibe  GermiD  New  Guinea  Companv  in  the  ihip  '"'Ynbd  "  on  the 
eoaiti  aiid  amDug  the  Hlaada  of  tbe  German  territorvj  the  ei- 
pedition  which  citwd  the  ioalh^aatcn  peninsula  fmra  Huon  Gulf 
nf  whirh  both  the  leaden.  O.  Ehlcn  and  M.  Piering.  IM  their  lives 
(laqj),  the  impurunl  German  eipedillan  uhIh  C  Laulerbach 
(1896).  and  the  varioui  eiplotBtSou  carried  ouE  by  or  at  tbe  inttiga' 
rMD  of  Sir  Williun  MaeGrnor,  Ineludidg  a  efosn'nf  of  the  iiluid 
from  (he  iDouth  of  the  Maidbare  river  to  that  of  the  Vanapa,  and  a 
KcoDd  cTTMHng  in  the  nvcne  <Urectian  (1897).  Elhuogiaphkal 
mcaiehes  have  been  pmcculed  by  MEHnC.G.SellEmann  and  W. 
Menh  Sining.  and  othen.  TKe  ceporli  of  traveller!  and  of  various 
miewonaiy  ■DcietLci  have  thrown  a  great  drfll  of  lighi  on  the  natural 
history  el  the  iilaisd,  00  iti  leaaunes.  and  the  iilaoderL 

BunsH  New  Guinu 
The  British  Territory  of  Papua  has  an  area  of  about  90,540 
VI-  m.  and  a  population  otimattd  at  400,000,  of  whom  about  600 
are  Europeans.  The  Protectorate,  as  declared  in  1B84,  with  id 
seat  of  government  at  Port  Moresby,  was  subsidized  by  (he  three 
Australian  colonies  of  (jueensland.  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria,  ud  lasted,  under  the  administration  of  two  successive 
(pecial  commissioneri  (Major-General  Sir  Peter  Scratchley  and 
the  Hon.  John  Dou^),  till  (be  4th  of  September  1888,  when  it 
wu  proclaimed  by  tbe  first  Administrator-^terwards  Lieil- 
lenanl-Govcmor^Sir  William  MacGregor,  a  possession  of  Queen 

tion  with  Queen^nd;  but  in  iQor  the  federal  government  took 
control  of  the  territory  and  in  rgoti  a  proclamation  by  the 
gDverqot-.geBeral  of  the  commonwealth  gave  it  (he  name  of  (he 
Territory  of  Papua.  Tbe  lieutenant -govetiKB-  is  aided  by  an 
eiecutive  and  a  legislative  council,  and  advised  by  a  native 
ttgulation  board.  JusIiceisadministeredbypeLty  sessions  in  (be 
•LI  magisterial  districts  into  which  the  possession  is  divided,  with  a 
central  court  al  Port  Moresby  (which,  however,  dla  elsewhere  as 
lecesMry)  bavfngthejurisdictionof  a  supreme  court,  from  which 
,    .  -  -,ea  an  tppcil  Uci  to  (he  supreme  court  of  QueensUnd. 


itaiaed  by  an  armed  constabulary  force,  omler  ■ 
XI,  of  aboat  iBo,  atmoit  all  nativca  from  different 
districts,  whose  merabcn  axe  found  to  be  very  effideni  and 
rorthy.    The  expenditure  is  about  £38,000  annually,  and 
:venue,  mainly  detivcd  from  customs  du(ica,  is  rapidly 
siiig.     Only  isiio  in  1895,  it  was  £11,68}  in  1899  and 


a  and  IVaU.— The  loatiqg  o 
I,   decorated  gourds,  and   r~ 


ements,   sod   the 


the  subject  oThaner  between  dif oi 
regtoos,  J^unncan  industriea  Include  gold  minlog.  In  which  ■ 
miners.  besMes  natives,  are  engaged  (chfely  in  dieLoiiUBde  Arc 
pebg^,and  the  Uche  d>  aer  and  par|.^dl  S£eiks,<«kh  ■< 
lormeny  bur  pnductive  than  at  pwsenL  '*'»—  ^  »-.>^ 
largely  prepared,  as  cac»nut  palms  are  very 
evtenfively  planted  every  year.  *  — .-ii  -— ~- 
■ — ^llectcd.  The  rubber  induKry  i 

tKT.    Red  oidar  (Q^S^)  aboueds  iTtbe 
[uilily  as  poor  and  nmmerrially  vsJuelefs; 


nd  pramtiing."    Spncsof  ^aJafwifni,  the  gestui  fl-_. 
Indua  Arehipdago.  (be_bee(  gutta.peieha  is  obtained. 


tqSirW.MuGiqor. 


■go,  cotton,  prabsbly  alv  indigenous  and  of 
y,  will  eventually  be  valuable  " iMacGregor). 

revalued  at  ,E7ij86in  1SW--1900  [an  irKrcue 
t  y«r),  and  exports  (including  the  gold  mivs) 
190S  the  figures  were  [fij'.i&i  for  importa  and 
nd  m  190&  ini/Tl  ana  180,190  respectively. 

CuuiAH  New  Cciku 
Tbe  Cjerman  protectorate  of  New  Guinea,  so  called  aftet  the 
island  which  contributes  the  greatest  area,  comprehends,  hesida 
Kaiser  Wilheltns  Land,  tlie  islands  which  are  now  commonly 
called  the  Bismarck  Archipelago — viz.  New  Pomerania,  New 
Mecklenburg,  with  New  Hanover  and  the  Admiralty  Islands 
and  (he  Solonwn  Islands  {Bougainville  and  Buka).  There  are 
beside*  nearly  100  smaller  islands  and  islets  scattered  among 
their  greater  neighbours.  In  1884  New  Guinea  was  absolutely 
wild,  Dot  a  single  white  man  living  on  what  is  now  the  German 
part.  On  the  islands  New  Pomerania  and  Mioko  only  (wo 
trading  Gnna  had  their  establishments;  and  on  New  Lauenburg 
tbe  Weileyans  had  a  mission  station.  After  the  anneiatian 
commerdal  enterprise  set  in  at  once,  hand  in  hand  with  political 
arlmlnlstration.  Now  on  (he  mainland  and  in  (he  islands 
plantations  have  been  established  and  tobacco  and  cotton  have 
been  successfully  grown. 
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presides  a 
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has  been  formed.     In  CKi  district  (h 
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Dutch  New  Cainc*  comptiia  *ll  tlu  mitnii  pottion  of  Ibe 
ifUnd.     The  baunduy  os  th«  tut,  Kpuitisg  it  from  Britith 

SluIiDg  from  the  uuth  a>u[,  it  lollows  141°  1'  (S'  E.  up  to  the 
J  until  141°  t'  i>  reached,  when  it 


loitb 


e  foil 


Horyiii5i,j«fliq,ni 


It  of  the  re 


ryofTen 


New  Cuinu,  however,  hu  betlei  nitunl  ulvuugt*  thin  rither 
the  Brilisfa  or  German  pouessioni  in  the  iiUnd,  ud  ihould 
evcDIuiUly  prove  of  real  value  to  the  Xeiherlinds.  Tbe  claim* 
to  Mperioiity  over  New  Guinea  on  the  part  ol  the  rulers  of  •omc 
of  th«  amaU  neighbouiing  iilandA  date  al  least  from  the  ipiead 
of  Iltam  to  the  Moluccaa  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  ccnluiy, 
and  were  m^nt^ned  by  the  Malay  rulen  both  of  Bachian  and 
of  Cebeh  and  afterwards  by  the  sultan  of  Tidore.  When  the 
Dutch  first  came  to  these  seas  it  was  their  policy  loally  themselves 
with  certain  chiefs^  and  support  their  claims  over  various  islands, 
so  as  Co  eittend  their  own  commercial  monopoly;  and  Chey 
therefore  lupporled  the  claims  (idmiltcd  by  Great  Britain  in 
1S14)  of  the  sultan  of  Tidore  over  both  the  Raja  Ampat  (i.i. 
the  four  Papuan  kingshipt,  Wii«eu,  Salawatii,  MiK>l  and 
Waigamma  on  Misol  Island)  and  certain  isUndi  01  points  on  tlu 
Dorth-wesI  coast  of  New  Guinea.  Nominally  the  sultan  of 
Tidore  is  ttiU  the  suierain  of  western  New  Guinea,  but  his 

adjaccDl  islands,  and  practically  Dutch  New  Guinea  used  to  be 
admipiiteted  partly  from  Temate  and  partly  from  Timor,  upon 

in  New  Guinea  largely  I       ■      '    -  '  .-       , 


uoisb  rebeUioua 


>i  the  sultan,  who  is  their  vassaL     In 


however,  a  more  serious  eSt 
of  government  in  Ibe  southeru  province  of  Dutch  New  Guinea, 
at  Herawkay,  wbete  a  usall  Dutch- Indiaa  ganisoo  was  stationed 
with  the  profeued  ofajett  of  preveotiog  iiidi  by  bands  ol  savaga 
into  the  British  lertilDty  near  by.  Such  laiib  had  beeu  rather 
frequent,  the  invaders  attacking  the  tiatives  who  live  und^ 
British  protection,  burning  their  huts,  murdering  the  men, 
carrying  off  the  women  and  children  as  slaves,  and  returning 

Resident  at  Merawkay,  ~      ' 


e  also  been  1 


-n  Dutch  New  Guii 


New  Cuii 

Temate,  and  at  Fakf  ak,  li 

erected  into  a  province,  ah 

Dutch  New  Guinea  formed  a  goven 


nokvary  in 


tant  Resi 


n  farmed 

stem  Dutch  New  Guinea,  likewise 
ider  Temate.  By  1901,  thetifore, 
it,  with  its  headQuarlera 
at  I  eioate,  oiviaea  mio  toe  inree  provmces  named.  At  regular 
interval)  Ibe  iteamen  of  the  Dutch  Royal  Steam  Packet  Compaiiy 
call  at  Doiey  and  other  points,  while  adminislraiive  posts  have 
been  etiabllshcd  elsewhere  m  lien  o(  otheis  previously  attempted 
but  abandoned. 
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budget.     Fiiully,  the  majotily  ol  the  states-general,  backed  b 


nl.  decided  that  New  Guinea  w 
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li.ji  K.I  ;i>i  Colony,"  in  Blaikkiooi'j  VaHnH  (July  ■*?>)>  J-  I'- 
ll ,iii|.~c)ii,  Briiisk  Niw  Cuaua  (London,  iSu);  L.  Kicnbich. 
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raluia '  lljindan,  t»x>) :  1'..  Tappenbo 
n,  lOOl);  1.  Schmcli!,  Bnlriit  1 
■o    (Lridfn,    190il,    K11 
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Salmon  Falls  rj' 
N.W.  by  Vermo 


New  Hampshire's  W.  boundary},  i 
Thes 


a  North  Atlantic  Mate  of  Ibe  United 
England  group,  and  ooe  ol  the  Original 

latitude*  41°  40*  and  41*  if  >3' N.,  and 
3j'  and  ji'  ]j'  W.  It  is  bounded  N. 
nee  of  Quebec;  E.  by  Maine,  by  Ibe 
ch  separata  It  in  pan  from  Uaine,  and 
S.E.  and  S.  by  MauacbusetU;  W.  and 
I  whichit  is  separated  by  the  Connecticut 
"     W.  bank  of  the  Connecticut  b 


Hampshire,  which  Iain  the  New  England  phyiiogrspliic  provir 
the  appearance  ol  a  vast  and  beautiful  pack;  and  tbe  sute  is  a 
favourite  aummer  resort.  In  the  N.  central  portion,  tbe  White 
Mountains,  a  continuation  of  the  Appalachian  system,  rise  very 
abruptly  in  several  short  ranges  and  Id  out  lying  mountain  masses 

thehdghtsof  several  ofwhicbarenowheie  eiceeded  in  1  be  eaUern 

part  of  the  United  Slates  except  in  the  Black  and  the  Unaka 

tains  of  North  Carolina;  seventy.four  rise  mote    than 

ft.  above  the  sea,  twelve  more  than  5000  ft.,  and  the 

hi^eal.  Mount  Washington,  attains  an  elevation  of  tigj  ft. 

The  principal  ranges,  the  Presidentia].  the  Fiaacobia  and  the 

irter-MoriaEr  have  a   niinh«a>iecn  and  ■Duih.wexeni   trend. 

le  Presidential,  in  the  nonh-eulem  pact  ol  the  region,  ia  irpBratnl 


lain  Notch, 


a  pasnge,  and  f nm  the  Caner.Moriah,  parwUel  lo 

-  .- .,   the  C^.EIlii  and  Peabody  rivn.  [he  rormer 

nored  lor  lit  beaulilul  [alls.  On  the  Prendeaiial  iaa(e,  which  i* 
about  10  Ri.  in  length,  an  Mount  Washincton  and  nine  other  peaka 
eii:reding  5000  [t.  in  height:  Mount  Adanu.  slos  It.;  Mount 
Jeflenan.  371$  [i.;  Mount  Sam  Adams,  (5S5  ft.-.  Mouai  Clav. 
J354  <t.;  Boot  Spill,  (Uo  It.:  Mount  Monroe,  ugo  ft.:  J.  O- 
AiS^ms  Peak.  aSt  fl-i  Mount  Madison.  uSo  ft.;  and  MawU 
Franklin,  yoBft-  On  the  Francoma,  a  nuch  shorter  rao^r,  air 
Mount  La Ayette,  5s«g  (t.:  Mount  Uncoln,  joolft.;  and  lour  ocben 
eictfding  aooa  It,  The  hlgheK  peak  oa  Ihc  Caner-Meriah  range 
li  Csnii  [tone,  4K0  It,,  but  leven  slhen  eiceRl  4000  It.  Laities 
of  the  isolated  mooncains  is  MocHiladltt  ooted  lor  its  Biagwificeni 
view-point  4810  It,  abore  the  ica.  Sepaniiu  FiaDcoiiia  a--d 
Pemigewaaet  ranges  to  Ibe  nnuDiic  Fiancoiua  nolcb,  ove ' 
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'  cKlIi  of  Pnfik  Moil 


1  i>  ■  mwrkibfe 
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b  dotted  by  m  ialand..  mo»ly  vcn 
ntbci  Icvd  ftKWE.  back  o(  whicli  bill 
Abooc  the  IDOrr  pramincnt  ot  mar 
Ibar  beauty  are  Squam,  New  Fql 
vilUa  a  fwyua  of  a  [cw  niila  Iroi 
lanbet  S.:  and  Diamond  PomU.  Ur 


inntp«ui«c;  ^aasbe£ 
^  and  CnnncctKUI  lakn, 
e  wnite  noumaink  inc  nvcn  with  their  nbmenHii  lalla 
laltea  vrith  their  hi^  ahitiidei  fumifh  a  vut  amount  dJ 
)wer  for  nunufactunnSi  the  Mcrriinac.  in  particuUr,  into 
any  al  the  la((er  lake*,  inclodins  Winnetctaukee.  find  an 
.n«  na         DOHT.  IH     mna  wo    ^^ 


ill  of  the  higher  ni-_ 

imkee  foreat  of  which  the  pr. 


ficra.—Eiavt  oa  ibe  a 

pine,  luear  oi'plep  white  ipnice  ar,  , .. 

ol  the  N,  The  primeval  fareiti  have' nearly  diuppeared,  but 
much  of  the  N.  third  of  the  Hate  and  many  abandowf  iarmi  in  the 
&  have  become  reforeated  with  much  the  lame  tnea,  except  ilut 
on  the  iDwei  lewU  in  the  N.  yellow  birch.  Hiiar  maple  and  beech 
have  to  a  convdcraUe  evtcnt  aupplantcd  apruce.  wnite  pine  and 
hemlock,  and  that  whenvcr  foreil  llrea  have  occurred  there  ii  much 
bird  cherry,  yellsw  bitch  and  aipen.    The  buuemul,  hickory  and 


'i-'™;"*  " 


'  S.    Ajuone  indtfenoui 
le  haa  tbe  bird  cherry. 


black  cbcTTy,  bluebenyi  cranberry,  raspberry,  blackberry,  ^tw 
berry.  itrawberTy.  grape  and  buck  currant;  and  contpvua 
— ^ — 1  variety  of  thrvbA  arni  flowerinf  planii  i 


pouta,  eeU.  auefarra,  dace,  aun 
l>Jew  Himpihiie  ate  many  101 
launil  area;  in  the  N.  pan  ma 
[•uiul  ina.     Tbe  llermil   Ihi 


le  Allethany 


equal  diKancea  from  tl 
regiona.    The  mean  a 

tott'£r'N,_t0  4T*  F. 


usually  long  and  aAvfe.  and  the  lummerl 

temperature  tangea  from  about  43'  F, 
u  in  the  While  Mouniain  legion  and 
>w  iltitudei  in  tbe  5.E.     The  greateit 

it  aonetimea  Kk*  to  IM*  F.  oc  above,  in  ummer.  and  falliio-jB'F. 
er  below  in  winteri  higber  up  on  tbe  mountain!  it  ii  never  lo 

The  hlgheat  recorded  winlei  nnn  ii  is*  F..  ai  Naihua  in  tbe  lower 
valley  of  the  Herrimae,  and  at  Durham  aear  the  aea-coaat;  the 
.loveat  recorded  winter  nean_ia  ti*  F-.  at  Bethlehem  1470  ft-  above 
the  lea  in  the  While  Mountain  ngion:  the  lugheal  recorded  auniner 
mean  ii  64*  F.  at  N'aahua,  and  tlic  lowcat  recorded  auoinef  Dxaa  ii 
64*  F.  at  Bethlehem.  The  ineaD  anaual  predpiution  fee  the  enlin 
■tale  if  about  4D  in.;  it  ii  43  in.  at  Naahin,  4S'3  in.  at  Durham. 
and  perhaps  atill  men  on  Ihe  E.  alopea  6f  the  BKunlain  rangei.  bilt 
it  ia  only  37-7  in.  at  Belhleben  in  the  N.W.  pan  of  the  mountain 
ncioa  wid  ODly  3515  in.  at  Strntford  in  the  upper  valley  of  Ihe 
Connecticut.  The  diatiibution  ii  qwu  even  Ihroufhout  Ilie  yisr, 
but  aunner  and  aatuma  are  alighlly  more  wet  than  wlnHt  and 
aprlng.    Among,  the  mountaina  and  in  the  N.  part  of  the  stale  the 

little  more  than  one^iaif  that  amount.  The  preHdlini  wbida  an 
generally  N.W..  but  in  the  vidaity  of  tbe  lea  Ibey  are  S.E.  during 

ApicuUiiri. — Fertile  loil  in  New  Hampihin  ii  ctmfined 
largely  lo  tbe  bottam.|aDdi  of  the  Menimac  and  ComiKiicut 
rivert,  where  00  depo«iU  of  (ladal  drift,  which  are  generally 
quite  deep  in  ihe  aouthera  half  ol  the  ilale,  there  ii  auuiderable 
alluvium.  In  the  •outh.eaUem  aecLion  ia  alu  a  modetaiel/ 
pioduciive  soil  derived  largely  [torn  the  disintegration  of  lUte. 
Eteewberc  aoulh  of  the  inounlaina  the  aurface  soil  ii  mostly 
iard  fan  or  Jill,  thii  bdcg  deepest  on  the  diumlini.  In  the 
mouDtaio  region  the  nil  is  mostly  a  landy  loam  composed  of 
diiinlegrated  granitic  gneiss  and  organic  rnattei;  on  the  lower 
and  more  gentle  ak>pe9  as  well  as  in  the  valleys  this  ia  generally 
deep  enough  for  a  luxuriant  vegetable  growth  but  on  [he  upper 
and  more  precipitous  slopes  it  is  thin,  or  the  rocks  are  entirely  bare. 

Farms  in  the  more  sterile  parts  of  New  Harapshite  were 
abandoned  when  the  depleted  loil  and  tbe  old  methods  of 
agriculture  made  it  impossible  for  owners  or  Icnanti  10  compete 


n  fan 


.    This 


kd  iE 


iS^  10  Ihe 


adoption  by  the  itate  Board  of  Agricullur 
promoted  the  development  of  the  state,  e!^iecially  tbe  central 
.and  northern  parts,  as  a  lummer  resort.  Abandoned  farms 
were  advertised  as  suitable  for  country  borne?,  and  within 
fifteen  years  about  two  thousand  were  bought;  and  the  carriage 
roads  were  improved,  game  preserved  and  tbe  interestjofviiiton 
studied.  Agriculture  on  Ihe  lirmt  tliU  operated  waa  now 
greatly  modified,  and  the  pioduclion  of  vegetables,  fruits,  dairy 
producli,  poultry  and  eggs  was  largely  aubslituted  for  Ihe 
production  ot  ceiillt.  The  total  acreage  ot  all  land  induded  in 
,609.784  at 


io%  t. 


■6%  of  t\ 


«  of  the 

iring-tbe 


state,  but  the  improved  portion  ' 

decade  from  1,717^87  acres  tS  1,076,879  acres,  or  Irom  4g'9'% 
to  ig'B%;  in  no  other  state  east  of  the  Mississippi, river  waa 
so  imall  a  proportion  of  the  farm  land  improved  at  the  close  of 
Ihe  decade,  although  in  Florida  it  was  only  a  trifle  larger.  Tbe 
lolal  number  of  farms  increased  froni  ?Q.i5i  in  1S90  10  39,3?4 
in  190D.  and  Ihe  average  liie  increased  (rem  ir9  acres  to  1131 
acm,  but  as  a  result  of  tbe  more  intensive  form  of  agriculture, 
farms  containing  leu  Iban  jo  acrta  increased  tiom  S18S  in  rSgo 
to  B764  in  1900,  and  those  auitaining  so  acm  or  more  decreased 
during  Ihb  decade  from  10.963  to  10,560.  Of  the  total  number 
of  tanm  in  1900,  j6j44.  or  89'B%,  were  operated  by  ownen  or 
part  owneia,  r639  by  cash  tenants  and  546  by  share  tenants. 
Hay   is   Ihe  prirKipal  crop;   in    r909   the  acreage  waa  640.000 

drcreawl  from  M.J»  acrei'in  1S!9  to  61,495  *^  '",  ',**?•■  '"''  " 
41,333  acm  in  1899;  during  tbe  latter  decade  that  of  Indian  corn 
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an  *i-1*6  ten*  U>  15.694  acm  (301000  icm  in  1909). 

D9J,  thit  of  wheat  dccrtucd  from  nu;  ■cr»  to  J71 
irporlai  in  iQcq),  that  oi  barley  decreased  (rom  4934 
B«iB(»x»icRiin  1909),  thit  of  buckwheat  doreiKd 


p9"  jS  °™ 
In  J900  (74-000 

n^mbir'onlori 


0  Bcrca  (nou  itponed  in  t^f 

umber  of  Hvolock  durini  then 
led  rrom  sB.s8s  in  Iteo  to  56.970 
>.  [ran  iII.Bijia  ISSoto  105.701 

in  1900  (93J»o  in  1910);  but  the 

5>.4^  in  LB90  to  77.753  in  1900 

„,, ,. ... aaairycoyn  riDin90.5&4  in  1B90 

en  product  of  1S99  wat  11,824.399.  which  mi  inort  ihan  twice 
that  of  the  ctiealB  atkd  nearly  one-ibinl  of  thai  of  the  hay  and 
fnra^  The  potato  crop  of  the  nnie  year  wafl  powa  on  19433 
(cm  and  amounted  id  1410,668'  buiheU  vallKll  >l  ft. 09049s:  in 
1909  the  acreafe  waa  11,00a,  ani]  the  crop  mi  1,710,000  bu^li, 
valued  at  11,747,000.  The  aeieage  of  other  vticublea  in  1S99  wai 
16,790  and  the  value  o(  Ihe  marLet  garden  produce,  including  unall 
■  Irom  (187.049  in  iSao  10  (394.183 


1899  or  1108%.     Although  tl 
■ing  Ihe  decade  from  '.744.779  lo  a, 

re  wai  a '111.111"  de^i^  The^ 
f8,797  bmheU  o(  applet  I9J4I  bl 
leaclio.  4941  buahels  of  ptunu,  11S5 1 
1,  568,640  qti.  ot  ftiawberriB 


of  grapet,  568,640  qti.  of  ttiawbcmeit  t^^oo  ot^  Q 

■no  105,190  qta.  ot  E^vUxTfict  ud  devbemeb  The  -_-,j  . 

Merrinuc  11  ttie  leading  Hctioa  for  the  [xtidiiction  of  hay,  imall 
fruiu  and  dairy  products.  In  the  bottom  luidi  of  the  Merrimae 
and  of  the  Conoecticut.  touth  o(  (be  White  Mountaint.  ■  large  pari 
of  the  Indian  com  lad  mfetafalca  la  frorn.  Pocatoea,  however, 
uejgrovn  in  large  quaititieinofth  ud  veat  of  the  White  Moiintaina; 
aodtlu  diitrin  kada  in  the  nninbec  ol  cattle  and  ibeep,  and  in  the 
firoduction  o(  ^  the  cenab  euept  Infian  conu  Applet  pcan  and 
frapea  are  mccaifully  gnnni  tfanHighoiR  the  central  aiH  aoutbern 
aectiona,  but  peacbea  and  cberriea  chiefly  iouth  of  Lahc  WiDoc- 
pesaukee.  HiDaboro  and  Rockisf  ham  countiea.  in  the  louth-caK, 
lead  in  the  production  of  pontlry  and  e«n. 

foKJU.— The  While  Miiniaiii  '  "  --.-.- 

oonh  of  it,  embracing  in  all  near! 


le  of  tbe  aecDDd  growth  in 
"  "'"  '^aemoa  hardwood 

ale  i>  found  chiefly  on  ihe  mon 

limber  pi^ucli  increaiid  Irom  (1,09a,. 
1  i8;o.  and  to  (9,118,310  in  1900  and 
|]    in    1905^n«    1890   large  ouarli 


Id  at  only 
in  1905  1 


iporUnce.     The  lalte  ol  I>i>S  co 
(48,987.  which  wai  a  decrraie  1 


of  which  (3>.5;S  wai  the  value  of  lobflera  and  (8166 
of  freah  cod— tneonl 

•oft  dana  (|J770),  : 

UiijKi),  and  haddock  ((;a48). 


—the  only  other  in 


dina  (IjTto),  Inih  mc^TT^^iral™ 
..JO),  and  haddocl-  '•■—"■ 
JfiwsJi.— The  o 

MUionl,  Hill" 


Hampahire,  wbi, 

•iff  S'"  L.i^_WiM^i|iutae" 

Rocbngbar 


t»  freah  and  aalted 


and  Madiaon.  In  toot  there  were  8  quartiei  at  Concord,  all  en 
RatlleinalLe  Hill,  and  all  wilhin  1  m.  of  iheHaie  houiein  Concont. 
The  Concord  granite  ii  a  nxdlum  bluiih-giey  caloured  mumviie- 
biolite jranite.  with  mica  plain  ao  abundant  at  to  elTicI  the  dun- 

walli  of  IheUbnry  ot  Congrcu'it  Washington.  D.C,  are  nude  li 
Ihia  none — to  a  Ka  detree  for  monutnenli,  for  which  ibe  output 
of  one  QuorTy  n  utcd  evcluaively,  and  for  paving  hlocka.  The  duI- 
put  of  the  Milford  qiiuTien  whicb  niraberad  in  noS  fifteen — twelve 
south  and  eouth-wat  and  thiee  ooith-weM  of  Milford— couiiu  of 
fine  and  mostly  even-grained,  quarti  nonionitea  (ij.  Hanitea  with 
an  UTiutnaliy  large  proportion  of  BodaJiine  fddtpar),  ol  varioua  grey 
■hades,  sometimes  tinged  with  blue,  pink  or  buff,  and  always 
marked  with  black  mica;  the  finer  varietiei  take  a  hjgh  polish  and 
are  used  fcf  raonunents,  and  the  coarser  cradei  are  uied  for  con- 
struaion,  espedally  of  railway  bridfes,  and  for  paving  and  curbing. 
Tbe  output  of  the  Auburn  quarry,  7  m.  E-cf  Manohoter,  iiadeep 
pink  quani  momonite,  marked  with  fine  black  dots,  which  has  a 

^aca  nver,  aoutJMsl  and  SDUIh-WHt  nf  North  Ginwajr;  their 
blende,  but  varying  in  colour,  pjnkiah  I"  rt6  ")  and  dark-ytjlow 
greeniih-giey   ('V™'  "'    ""™"  Wng'  found   mnarkaUy   nrar 

[he  'Might  Sunapee,"  a  fight  bluiih-^y  "-■-'■ -'-     '--- 

New  jKn"    ■■'  *        r    f     ■'  " 


in  1887  10  (1,147,0 

■latea  in  output  c4 
((867,038)  was  eici 


"dark    Sunapee,"    a    dark 

than  the  "light  Sunaptt" 
niir*  wnc  ukq  iot  building  aa  early  aa  1613. 
quarried  iu  the  state  increaied  frooi  (195,000 
J  in  1901,  when  building  nnne  was  valued  at 

"'  N™*  h"  ^S^"'   krf  ('""h* 
SSitc^ih'fi^^^'"""        ■'^" 


four  in  Rockinghai 
Coot  and  Caii^  cc 
the  manufacIUR  a 
Grafton  county,  in 


,,. ue  of  granite 

I  1908  the  value  of  granite 
(d  by  that  ol  each  of  seven  other  autet  but 
Jf  of  the  total  value  of  all  minent  products 
al  the  only  other  larje  items  wcrr  day  and 
:  (371,6401,  and  mineral  watera  ((159.510: 


1,  first  mined  al  Gialion, 

smer  of  ChesEire  csun^n 
Hampshire  was  Ibe  lajfCA 

ivri  its  value  (t-pij)  was  leia  than  cbal  ti  Ibe  anca 

Soiith  Dakota,  Alabama.  North  Carolina  or  Colorado. 


■e  United  Slate 


iBij  by  Isaac  Rke  at  Pike  Station.  Graftoa 


Sis, 


rinr  Compar 


r  New  Hampshire  was  the 

, ,. -.  _, he  United  Sialea,  and  ihe 

olal  value  of  whetilonea  made  in  1907  GncludiDC  thc  value  si 
indoua  slonta')  was  (59,870. 

ifoiw/aaitfM.— The  heavy  precipitation  00  the  elevued 
enlral  and  nortbem  paiU,  and  the  hundredi  of  lakes  and  pooda 
rhich  serve  aa  reservoir*,  give  (o  the  lower  southern  pan  of  lh« 
late'on  the  Menimic  and  other  riven  such  an  abundant  and 
onslanl  walct-power  (hat  aouthem  New  Hampifaire  haa  become 


become  the  leading  induilry  of  Ihi 
decades  of  Ihe  19th  century  Ibc  m 
in  agricullunl  punuits  decreased 


'  famii  and  mode  new  ho 
d  brger  relunu  for  laboul 
consisting   largely  of    Ftei 

'le  demand  lor  labour  in 


4$,]3i  10  3B.7S3;  and 
id  mechanical  punuits 
rmen  abandoned  their 
the  Wot,  where  soQ 


ic  ayitenalkaftr  !■  "ew  HsaipsHia. 
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ia  X90S  mofe  than  one-half  the  total  value.  Cotton  ffooda,  the 
manufacture  of  which  was  introduced  in  1804,  increaara  in  value 
only  slightly  during  the  last  decade  of  the  19th  centuiy,  from 
la  I. 958,003  to  123,998,349,  but  from  1900  to  1905  their  value 
increued  a8'4%,  or  to  139,510.770;  except  in  looo  uie  manufacture 
of  cotton  goods  had  long  ranked  first,  measured  by  the  value  of  the 
product,  among  the  state's  manufacturing  industries.  Factory- 
made  boots  and  shoes  increased  in  value  from  111,986,003  in  1800 
to  $33405.558  in  1900,  or  95-3%,  the  industry  ranking  first  m 
1900;  but  in  1905  there  was  a  decrease  to  123435,700,  the  industry 
then  ranking  second ;  in  lOOO  the  valuoof  boots  and  shoes  was  ai  '8  % 
and  in  1905  it  was  i8-i  %  of  the  total  value  of  all  factory  products, 
and  in  no  other  state  was  the  degne  of  specialization  in  this  in- 
dustry so  great  as  in  New  Hampshire.  Woollen  goods,  third  in  rank, 
decreased  in  value  from  110,963,350  in  1890  to  110,381,056  in  1900, 
but  the  factory  product  increased  in  value  from  17,634,063  in  1900 
to  $11.0x3,982,  m  .1905,  or  44*5%.  Paper  and  wood  pulp,  for  the 
manufacture  of  which  the  spruce  forests  of  the  state  are  so  largely 
used,  increased  in  value  from  $1,383,033  in  1890  to  $7,344,733  in 
1900,  or  465* X  %,  and  to  $8,930,391  in  1905;  and  this  industry  rose 
from  ninth  in  rank  in  1890  to  fifth  in  1900  and  to  fourth  in  1905. 
The  manufacture  of  lumber  and  timber  products,  one  of  the  oldest 
industries  of  the  state,  ranked  fifth  in  1905;  these  products  had 
increased  in  value  from  $5,641445  in  X890  to  $9,3x8,310  in  X900, 
CH"  63-4%,  but  decreased  to  $7>5X943X  in  1905,  the  decrease  being 
in  kuge  measure  due  to  the  great  demand  for  spruce  at  the  paper 
and  pulp  mills.  Foundry  and  machine  shop  pnxlucts,  hosiery  and 
kxiit  goods,  wooden  boxes^  flour  and  grist  mill  products,  and  malt 
liquots  are  other  important  manufactures;  the  value  of  wooden 
bojws  increased  from  $979,758  in  1900  to  $3,565,613  in  1905,  or 
161-9%,  and  the  value  01  hosiery  and  knit  goods  increased  during 
the  same  period  from  $3,592,829  to  $3,974,290,  or  53*3  %•  As 
compared  with  other  states  of  the  Union,  New  Hampshire  m  1905 
ranked  fifth  in  the  manufacture  of  factory-made  boots  and  shoes, 
and  in  woollen  goods,  sixth  in  cotton  goods,  and  seventh  in  paper 
and  wood  pulp,  in  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  and  in  the  dyeing  and 
finishing  of  textiles.  In  IQ05  the  value  of  the  products  in  the  eight 
cities  oTManchester,  Nasnua,  Concord,  Dover,  Rochester,  Laconia, 
Keene,  and  Portsmouth,  all  of  which  are  south  of  Lake  Winne- 
peaaukee,  was  50*5  %  of  that  for  the  entire  state.  Nearly  one-half 
the  cotton  goocu  were  manufactured  in  Manchester.  Boots  and 
shoes  were  manufactured  chiefly  in  cities  near  the  southern  border. 
Dover  fed  in  the  manufacture  of  woollens;  Laconia  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hoaery  and  knit  coods:  and  Berlin,  the  chief  manu- 
facturing centre  north  of  the  White  Mountains,  in  the  manufacture 
of  jpAper  and  wood  oulp. 

TransporMum.—Wtth  the  exception  of  a  Grand  Trunk  line  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  the  several  steam  railways  arey>wncd 
or  feased  oy  the  Boston  ft  Maine.  Up  the  steep  slope  of  Mount 
Washington  runs  a  cog  railway.  The  first  steps  in  railway  build- 
ing were  taken  in  1 835,  when  the  Boston  &  Maine,  the  Concord, 
and  the  Nashua  &  Lowell  railways  were  incorporated.  The  Boston 
&  Maine  was  opened  from  Boston,  Mass.,  to  Dover,  N.H.,  in  1842. 
In  X850  there  were  in  operation  467  m. ;  this  mileage  had  mcreased 
to  X015  in  1880  and  to  il67«X4  on  the  xst  of  January  1909. 
Portnnouth,  the  only  port  of  entry,  has  a  very  small  foreign  trade, 
but  there  is  a'  considerable  trafllic  in  coal  and  building  materials 
here  and  on  the  Cocheco,  which  is  navigable  to  Dover. 

FopidalioH,— The  population  of  the  state  was  X4X,885  in 
1790;  183,858  in  x8oo;  2x4460  in  x8xo;  S44,x6t  In  X820; 
369,338  in  1830;  284,574  in  1840;  3i7>97<^  in  1850;  326,073  in 
i860;  3x8,300  in  X870;  346,99X  in  x88o;  376,530  in  X890; 
4x1,588  in  X900;  and  430,572  in  xgio;  the  per  cent  of  increase 
was  9*3  from  X890  to  X900  and  4*6  from  X900  to  19x0.  Of  the 
to^  in  1900^  88,107  were  foreign-born;  58,967,  or  66*9%,  were 
natives  of  Canada  (44^420  French  and  X4,547  English),  X3,S47 
of  Ireland,  5x00  of  Eng^d,  30x9  of  Scotfaind,  2006  of  Germany, 
and  2033  o£  Sweden.  Of  the  .33348X  native-bom,  80,435,  or 
94*8%,  were  natives  of  other  states  than  New  Hampshire; 
56,310  of  these  were  natives  of  other  New  En^nd  states, 
however,  and  7502  were  natives  of  New  York.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  X24,56x  xiatives  of  New  Hampshire  numbered 
among  the  inhabitants  of  other  states,  principally  Massachusetts, 
Vermont,  Maine,  New  York,  Illinois,  California,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  to  induce 
these  to  return  fo^  a  holiday  season  to  their  native  state  the 
"  Old  Home  Week  "  festival,  now  held  throughout  New  England, 
was  planned  in  X899  ^  Fraiik  West  Rollins  (b.  x86o),  who  was 
then  governor  of  New  Hampshire.  Tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  X906  had  more  members  than  any  other  religious  denomination 
(1x9,863  out  of  190,298  communicants  of  all  denominations); 
xa  the  same  year  there  were  x  9,070  Congregationalists,  x  5,974 


Baptists,  12,529  Methodist  Episcopalians  (North)  and  4892 
Protestant  Episcopaliaxis.  Of  the  total  population  in  X890  the 
rural  constituted  67-4%  and  the  tirban  37-6%,  but  in  X900  the 
rural  constituted  only  53*3%  of  the  total  and  the  urban  46*7%. 
The  eleven  dtics  having  a  'population  in  X900  of  5000  or 
more  were:  Manchester  (56,987);  Nashua  (23,898);  Concord 
(19,632) ;  Dover  (x3,207) ;  Portsmouth  (10,637) ;  Keene 
(9x65);  Berlin  (8886);  Rochester  (8466);  Laconia  (8042); 
Somersworth  (7023),  and  Franklin  (5846). 

AdministratioH. — ^New  Hami»hire  was  the  first  of  the  original 
thirteen  states  to  establish  a  government  wholly  independent 
of  Great  Britain.  This  was  designed  to  be  only  temporary,^ 
but  was  in  operation  from  the  5th  of  January  1776  to  the  2nd 
of  June  X784.  The  constitution  which  then  went  into  effect 
provided  for  a  General  Court  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Representatives  and  made  the  Council  a  body  advisory  to  the 
state  president;  the  X784  instrument  was  much  amended  in 
X793,  when  the  title  of  president  was  changed  to  governor,  but 
with  the  amendments  adopted  in  that  year  it  is  in  large  meastire 
the  constitution  of  to-day.  For  sixty  years  there  was  no  change 
whatever,  and  only  three  amendments,  those  of  x  85  3  (removing 
the  property  qualifications  of  representatives,  senators  and  the 
governor),  were  adopted  until  X877,  when  twelve  amendments 
were  adopted, — the  most  important  being  those  providing  for 
biennial  (instead  of  annual)  state  elections  in  November  (instead 
of  March),  and  those  doing  away  with  the  previous  requirement 
that  representatives,  senators  and  the  governor  "  be  of  the 
Protestant  religion."  Five  amendments  were  ratified  in  X889 
and  four  in  X902.  New  Hampshire  is  the  only  state  in  the 
Union  in  which  amendments  to  the  constitution  may  be  proposed 
only  by  a  constitutional  convention,  and  once  in  seven  years  at 
tlie  general  election  a  popular  vote  is  taken  on  the  necessity  of 
a  revision  of  the  constitution.  A  radical  revision  of  the  con- 
stitution is  rendered  especially  diflicult  by  a  provision  that  no 
amendment  proposed  by  a  convention  diall  be  adopted  without 
the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  electors  who  vote  on  the 
subject  when  it  is  referred  to  them.  Prior  to  X902  every  male 
inhabitant  of  a  town  who  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  not  a  pauper  or  excused  from 
paying  taxes  at  his  own  request,  had  a  tight  to  vote,  but  an 
amendment  adopted  in  this  year  made  abOity  to  read  English 
and  to  write  additional  qualifications,  except  in  the  case  of  those 
physically  unable  to  read  or  to  write,  of  Uiose  then  having  the 
franchise,  and  of  persons  60  years  of  age  or  more  on  the  xst  of 
January  X904.  Various  other  amendments  have  been  proposed 
from  time  to  time,  but  have  been  defeated  at  the  polls. 
]By  an  act  approved  on  the  9th  of  April  X909  provision  was  made 
for  direct  nominations  of  candidates  at  primaries  conducted  by 
regular  election  officers. 

There  is  a  governor's  council  of  five  members,  one  from  each 
councillor  district,  which  has  advisory  duties  and  shares  with  the 
governor  most  of  his  powers.  There  is  no  lieutenant-governor. 
The  governor  and  the  councillors  are  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
and  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  is  necessary  to  a  choice.  Where 
no  candidate  receives  such  a  majority  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  joint  ballot  choose  one  of  the  two  having  the 
greatest  number.  No  person  is  eligible  for  either  office  who  shall 
not  at  the  time  of  his  election  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age  and 
have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  for  the  seven  years  next  pre- 
ceding; a  councillor  must  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  district  from 
which  he  is  chosen.    The  governor  and  council  appoint  all  judicial 

*The  constitution  of  1776  provided  that  the  Congress  which 
framed  it  "  assume  the  name,  power  and  authority  of  a  House  d 
Representatives";  that  said  house  choose  twelve  persons  to  be 
"  a  distinct  and  separate  branch  of  the  legislature  by  the  name  of 
a  Council " ;  that  the  Council  appoint  a  president ;  that  civil 
officers  for  the  colony  and  for  each  countv  (except  clerks  of  court, 
county  treasurers  and  recorders)  should  be  appointed  by  the  two 
houses;  and  that  "  if  the  present  unhappy  dispute  with  Great 
Briuin  should  continue  longer  than  this  present  year,  and  the 
Continental  Coneress  give  no  instruction  or  direction  to  the  con- 
trary, the  Council  be  chosen  l^  the  people  of  each  respective  county 
in  such  manner  as  the  Council  and  House  of  Representatives  shall 
order."  A  constitution  framed  by  a  Convention  which  met  in 
Concord  on  the  xoth  <^  June  1778  was  rejected  by  the  people  in 
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offioecB,  the  attoniey-geiiaal,  auditor,  important  adminictiative 
boards,  coronen  and  certain  naval  and  military  officers;  they  have 
power  to  pardon  offences;  and  they  may  exercise  some  contim  over 
expenditure  through  the  constitutional  requirement  of  the  governor's 
warrant  for  drawing  money  from  the  treasury.  The  governor  may 
veto  within  five  days,  besides  Sunday,  after  it  has  been  presented  to 
him,  any  bill  or  resolution  of  which  he  disapproves,  and  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  members  of  both  houses  is  required  to  pass  over  his  veto. 

A  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  which  together  constitute 
the  General  Court,  meet  at  Concord  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
January  of  every  odd-numbered  year,  and  at  such  other  times  as 
the  governor  may  appdnt  for  a  special  session,  principally  for  the 
malang  of  laws  and  tor  the  election  of  the  aecretarv  of  state,  the 
state  treasurer,  and  the  commissary-general.  The  Senate  is  com- 
posed of  24  members,  one  from  each  senatorial  district,  and  these 
districts  are  formed  so  as  to  be  ap|>roximately  equal  with  respect 
to  the  amount  of  direct  taxes  paid  in  each;  representation  in  this 
"body  is  therefore  ap^rtioned  on  the  basb  of  property.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  has  the  large  memberuiip  of  390, 
representation  is  on  the  basis  of  population,  but  is  so  arranged  as 
to  favour  the  rural  districts;  thus  every  town  or  ward  of  a  citv 
having  600  inhabitants  is  allowed  one  representative,  but,  although 
for  every  additional  representative  1200  additional  inhabitants  are 
required,  any  town  having  less  than  600  inhabitants  is  allowed  a 
representative  for  such  proportionate  ^art  of  the  time  the  Iwislature 
is  m  session  as  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  bears  to  600.  Senators 
and  representatives  are  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years.  A  repre- 
sentative must  have  been  an  inhabitant  oi  the  state  for  at  least 
two  years  next  preceding  his  election,  and  must  be  an  inhabitant  of 
the  town,  parish  or  wara  he  is  chosen  to  represent;  a  senator  must 
be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  must  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the 
state  for  at  least  seven  years  next  preceding  his  election,  and  must 
be  an  inhabitant  of  the  district  by  which  be  b  chosen.  The  con- 
stitution of  New  Hampshire  places  scarcely  any  restrictions  on  the 
powers  of  the  legislature.  By  an  amendment  of  1877,  however,  it 
IS  forbidden  to  authorise  any' town  to  lend  money  or  give  credit 
for  the  benefit  of  any  corporation  whose  object  is  profit.  Although 
money  bills  may  originate  only.in  the  House  of  Representatives  tne 
Senate  may  propose  amendments.  In  1909  the  office  of  state 
auditor  was  created. 

For  the  administiation  of  justice  the  state  has  a  supreme  court 
and  a  superior  court,  each  county  has  a  probate  court,  and  some 
townaas  well  as  the  cities  have  a  police  court.  The  supreme  court 
and  tne  superior  court  consist  each  of  one  justice  and  four  associate 
justices.  The  supreme  court  holds  one  general  term  each  year  at 
Concord  and  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  every  month  except  Tuly  and 
August  sits  to  hear  arguments,  make  orders  and  render  decisions; 
the  superior  court  holds  one  or  two  sessions  a  year  in  every  county. 
Both  of  these  courts  have  extennve  jurisdiction.  Each  probate 
court,  consisting  of  a  single  iudge.  has  jurisdiction  within  its  countv 
of  the  probate  of  wills,  of  the  granting  of  administration,  in  insol- 
vency proceedings,  and  in  relation  to  the  adoption  of  children;  it 
may  appoint  and  remove  guardians  of  minors,  insane  persons  and 
spendtnrifts,  and,  upon  application,  may  chan^  a  person's  name. 
The  court  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  has  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases 
only  where  the  punidiment  is  by  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars, 
or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  J>y  botn,  and  ia 
civil  cases  only  where  the  title  to  real  estate  is  not  involved  and  the 
damage  demanded  does  not  exceed  thirteen  dollars  and  thirty-three 
cents.  A  police  court  has  the  same  jurisdiction  as  that  of  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  and.  in  addition,  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  superior 
court  in  certain  cases  where  the  title  to  real  estate  b  not  involved 
and  the  damage  demanded  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars. 
Judges  and  justices  are  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council, 
and  with  the  exception  of  justices  of  the  peace  they  hold  <^lKt  during 
good  behaviour  or  until  they  have  attained  the  age  of  seventy 
years;  justices  of  the  peace  are  appointed  for  a  term  of  five  years 
only,  but  they  may  be  reappointed. 

Local  affairs  are  administered  by  counties,  towns  (townships),  vil- 
lage districts  and  cities.  In  each  county  a  convention,  composed  of 
representatives  from  the  towns,  meets  every  two  years  to  levy  taxes 
and  to  authorize  expenditures  for  grounds  and  buildings  whenever 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars  are  required.  For  the  discharge  of 
other  county  functions  the  qualified  electors  of  each  county  elect 
every  two  years  three  commissioners,  a  sheriff,  a  solicitor,  a  treasurer, 
a  register  of  deeds  and  a  register  of  pfobate;  two  auditors  also  are 
appointed  annually  by  the  supreme  court.  The  county  commissbners 
have  the  care  of  county  buildings,  connsting  chiefly  of  a  court 
house,  gaol  and  house  01  correction,  but  are  not  allowed  to  expend 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars  for  repairs,  new  buildings  or  erounds, 
without  authority  from  the  county  convention;  the  commissioners 
have  the  care  also  of  all  other  county  property,  as  well  as  of  county 
paupers;  and  once  ev]ny  four  years  they  are  required  to  visit  each 
town  of  their  county,  inspect  the  taxable  property  therein,  determine 
whether  it  is  incorrectly  assessed  and  report  to  the  state  board  of 
equalization.  In  each  town  a  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  qualified 
electors  is  called  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  March  for  the  transaction 
of  miscellaneous  business  and  the  election  of  town  officers.  These 
officers  always  include  three  selectmen,  a  clerk,  a  treasurer  and  one 
or  more  auditors,  and  they  may  include  any  or  all  of  the  foUowii^: 


assessors,  who  tcwether  with  the  selectmen  constitute  a  board  for 
the  assessment  of  taxes,  one  or  more  collectors  of  taxes,  overseers 
of  the  poor,  constables,  wrveyors  of  highways,  fenoe-viewera, 
sealers  01  weights  and  measures,  measurers  of  wood  and  bark,  sur- 
veyors of  lumber,  cullers  of  staves,  a  chief  fireward  or  engineer  and 
one  or  more  assistants,  a  clerk  of  the  market  and  a  pound  keeper. 
The  moderator  of  the  town  meeting  is  elected  at  the  general  electioa 
in  November  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  a  board  of  hoilth,  consistiiw 
of  three  members,  is  appointed  by  the  selectmen,  one  member  ea^ 
year.  The  general  business  of  the  town,  other  than  that  which  comes 
before  the  town  meeting,  is  managed  by  the  selectmen,  and  they 
are  specially  intrusted  with  the  regulation  of  the  highways,  side- 
walks and  commons.  A  village  district  is  a  portion  of  a  town, 
including  a  village,  which  is  set  apart  and  organized  for  protectioo 
from  fire,  for  lighting  or  sprinkling  the  streets,  for  providing  a 
water-supply,  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  sewers,  and 
for  police  protection;  to  serve  these  interests  three  commissioaers, 
a  moderator,  a  clerk,  a  treasurer  and  such  other  officers  as  the 
voters  of  the  district  may  deem  necessary  are  chosen,  eadi  for  a 
term  of  one  year.  The  government  of  cities  is  in  part  determined  by 
general  laws  and  in  part  by  individual  charters.  In  accordance  with 
the  general  laws  eaoi  city  elects  a  mayor,  a  board  of  aldermen,  and 
a  common  council  in  whom  is  vested  the  administFattcm  of  its 
"  fiscal,  prudential  and  municipal  affairs  " ;  the  mayor  presides 
at  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  and  has  a  veto  00  any 
measure  of  this  body,  and  no  measure  can  be  passed  over  his  veto 
except  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  at  least  two-tnirds  of  all  thealder> 
men;  each  ward  elects  three  selectman,  a  moderator  and  a  derk 
in  whom  b  vested  the  charge  of  elections;  the  city  marshal  and 
assistant  marshab  are  appmnted  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  but 
the  city  clerk  and  city  treasurer  are  elected  by  the  aldennen  and 
common  council  in  joint  sesmon. 

Under  the  bws  01  New  Hampshire  the  property  rights  cl  hosbaad 
and  wife  are  nearly  equal.  The  wife  may  hold,  acquire  and  manage 
property  the  same  as  if  she  were  single;  she  b  also  subject  to  the 
same  Uabilities  in  relation  to  her  property  as  a  single  woman  except 
that  no  contract  or  conveyance  by  her  as  surety  or  guarantor  for 
her  husband  is  Innding.  Rights  01  dower  and  courtesy  both  obtaia. 
Where  there  is  no  will  or  its  provisions  are  waived,  the  right  of  a 
widow,  in  addition  to  her  dower  and  homestead  rights,  in  the  personal 
estate  of  a  deceased  husband  b  the  same  as  that  of  a  widower,  in 
addition  to  hb  estate  by  courtesy  and  homestead  right,  in  the 
personal  estate  of  a  deceased  wife,  t.tf.  one-half  if  there  b  00  sur- 
viving issue  and  one-third  if  there  b  such  issue.  By  releasing  hb  or 
her  right  of  dower  or  courtesy  together  with  the  homestead  r^fat, 
if  any,  the  surviving  widower  or  widow  b  also  entitled,  in  fee,  to 
one-lulf  the  real  estate,  if  said  deceased  leaves  no  issue  surviving ; 
if  the  husband  leaves  issue  by  the  widow  surviving,  she  is  entitlnl 
in  fee  to  one-third  of  hb  real  estate ;  if  the  wife  leaves  issue  by  htm 
surviving,  the  husband  also  b  entitled  in  fee  to  one-third  of  her 
estate:  but  if  the  wife  leaves  issue  not  by  him,  be  b  entitled 
only  to  a  life  interest  in  one-third  of  her  real  estate.  Anoog 
the  grounds  for  a  divorce  are  adultery,  impotency,  esctxemc 
cruelty,  conviction  of  a  crime  punishaole  in  the  state  with 
imprisonment  for  more  than  a  year  and  actual  imprisonment  under 
such  conviction,  treatment  seriously  injuring  the  health  or  en- 
dangering the  reason,  wilful  desertion  for  three  years,  or  kiimng  a 
religious  sect  or  society  which  professes  to  believe  the  rnation  of 
husband  and  wife  unlawful,  and  conduct  in  accordance  tbenewith 
for  nx  montha 

The  homestead  Uw  of  New  Hampshire  exempts  from  seizure  for 
debt  five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  any  person  s  homestead  except 
for  the  enforcement  oi  a  mortgage  upon  it,  for  the  collection  of 
debts  incurred  in  making  repairs  or  improvements,  or  for  the  col- 
lection of  taxes.  The  law  alsoprovides  tnat  except  where  a  mortgage 
is  given  to  secure  payment  of  the  purchase  money,  the  homestead 
rignt  of  a  marrica  person  shall  not  be  encumbered  withesit  the 
consent  of  both  husband  and  wife.  The  surviving  wife  or  hudiand 
and  the  minor  children,  if  any,  may  occupy  the  homestead  right 
during'  the  minority  of  the  children,  and  the  surviving  wife  or 
husband  b  entitled  to  the  right  during  the  remainder  of  her  or  his 
lifetime. 

From  185^  to  1903  the  liquor  law  was  cssentblly  prohibitory, 
but  in  the  latter  year  an  act  licensing  the  traffic  was  passed. 
However,  some  option  still  remains  with  each  town  and  city. 
Once  every  four  years  in  cities  and  once  in  two  years  in  towns 
the  question  of  licence  or  no-licence  must  be  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  electorate,  and  in  a  no-lioence  town  or  city  no  bar-room 
or  sabxm  b  to  be  permitted;  in  such  a > town  or  city,  however, 
malt  liquor,  cider  and  light  wines  may  be  sold  at  a  railway 
restaurant  and  an  inn-keeper  may  serve  liquors  to  lus  booa-fide 
registered  guests. 

Capital  punidunent  for  murder  in  the  first  degree  b  inflicted  only 
upon  the  request  of  a  jury. 

The  general,  supervision  of  railways  is  vested  in  aboard  of  three 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  for  a  term 
of  three  yean,  one  each  year.  The  board  is  spedally  directed  to 
prescribe  the  manner  in  which  the  railway  corporations  shall  keep 
their  accounts,  to  examine  these  accounts  from  time  to  time,  to 
examine  the  railways  at  least  once  a  year,  to  investigate  the  caoae  of 
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all  acddenta  and  u^cm  the  petition  of  an  interested  party  to  fix  rates 
tar  the  transportation  of  persons  and  freiglit.  In  1909  an  anti-pats 
lav  was  enacted. 

EiweatUm, — ^New  Hampshire  formed  a  part  of  Maasachusetts 
when,  in  1647,  the  General  Court  of  that  province  paaaedthe 
famous  act  requiring  every  town  in  which  there,  were  fifty 
botnefaolden  to  maintain  a  school  for  tiwhing  reading  and 
writing,  and  every  town  in  which  there  were  one  hundred  houae- 
holdeis  to  maintain  a  grammar  school  with  an  instructor  capable 
ol  preparing  young  men  for  college.  Although  not  much  en- 
lOTced,  this,  with  some  slight  changes,  continued  to  be  the  school 
law  uxitil  the  dose  of  the  colonial  era.  The  beginning  of  the  new 
cm  was  marked  by  the  founding  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
(1781),  and  later  several  other  similar  schools  were  opened. 
Their  eaurellence  aroused  a  much  greater  interest  in  the  common 
school  system,  and  throughout  the  Z9th  century  various  ex- 
periments for  improving  it  were  tried;  among  them  were  the 
division  of  towns  into  districts,  the  appointment  of  county 
acbocd  commissioners,  and  the  establishment  of  a  state  board 
of  education.  These,  however,  have  been  abandoned,  and  the 
system  is  now  administered  chiefly  by  towns  and  a  few  special 
districts  under  the  general  supervision  of  a  state  snperintemient. 

Each  town  is  constituted  a  school  district,  and  some  special 
districts  are  organized  under  special  acts  of  the  legislature.  Some 
ci  the  businas  relating  to  the  schools  is  transacted  at  the  annual 
district  school  mectine  m  which  women  as  well  as  men  have  a  vote, 
but  the  schools  of  each  district  are  managed  very  largely  by  a  school 
board  elected  at  this  meeting,  one-third  eacn  year;  in  districts 
without  a  fai^h  school  the  board  has  only  three  members,  but  in 
districts  Itavmg  a  high  school  the  board  may  have  three,  six  or 
nixie  nterabers.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  ap- 
fMninted  by  the  governor  and  council  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and 
It  is  his  duty  to  prescribe  the 'form  of  register  to  be  kept  in  the 
schools,  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  schools,  to  make  sug- 
gestions and  recommendations  for  improving  them,  to  lecture  upon 
educational  subjects  in  the  towns  and  cities,  to  hold  at  least  one 
teachers'  institute  each  year  in  each  of  the  counties,  and  to  designate 
the  times  and  places  for  holding  examinations  of  those  who  wish 
to  teach.  The  free  school  system  now  provides  free  hi^h  schools  for 
an  children  within  the  state ;  for  an  act  of  IQ03  requires  any  town 
not  maintaining  a  hieh  school,  or  school  of  corresponding  grade, 
or  not  uniting  with  adjoining  towns  in  maintaining  one,  to  pay  the 
toitioa  of  any  of  its  children  who  attend  a  high  school  or  academy 
within  the  state.  Evening  schools  for  the  instruction  of  persons 
over  fourteen  years  of  age  must  be*  established  in  any  city  or 
town  of  more  than  5000  Inhabitants  if  5%  of  its  legal  voters 
petition  for  them.  Any  town  upon  application,  and  by  contract- 
ing to  appropriate  annually  a  certain  fixed  sum  for  its  mainten- 
ance, n»y  receive  state  aid  for  establishing  a  library,  and  in  1904 
libraries  bad  been  •established  by  this  means  in  146  towns.  Every 
district  is  required  to  keep  its  schools  open  at  least  twenty  weeks 
each  year. 

All  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  and  those 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  uxteen  who  cannot  read  and  write 
Eng&di  are  required  to  attend  either  a  public  or  an  approved  private 
sdMxd  for  the  full  term  unless  excused  by  the  school  board  on 
account  df  physical  or  mental  infirmity.  The  schools  are  maintained 
chiefly  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  district  school  tax,  which  must  not 
be  leas  ia  any  district  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  every 
dollar  0f  miblic  taxes  apportioned  to  the  town'  or  district,  a  pro- 
portion wnich  has  gradually  increased  from  five  to  one  in  1789  and 
from  ninety  to  one  in  1817.  To  this  is  added  a  "  Literary  Fund  " 
(deagned  originally  for  founding  a  college)  which  is  derived  from 
the  proceeds  of  a  state  tax  on  the  deposits,  stock,  &c.  of  savings 
banln,  trust  companies,  loan  and  trust  companies,  building  and  loan 
associations  and  other  similar  corporations  not  residing  in  the  state, 
and  a  portion  c^  the  proceeds  of  a  dog  tax.  both  of  which  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  several  districts  m  droportion  to  the  number 
of  pupils  not  less  than  five  yeare  of  age  wno.  have  attended  school  at 
least  two  weeks.  The  state  also  makes  appropriations  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  portion  of  the  tuition  in  high  scnools  and  academies 
distributing  it  among  the  districts  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of  school 
tax  in  each,  appropriations  for  paying  a  portion  of  the  salary  of 
school  superintendents  where  two  or  more  districts  unite  to  form  a 
supervising  district,  and  appropriations  for  general  school  pur- 
tKMes  to  oe  distributed  among  the  districts  according  to  the 
number  of  teachera  trained  in  norinal  schools  and  to  average  school 
attadance. 

Tne  plan  of  183  x  to  use  tbe  Literaiy  Fund  for  founding  and  main- 
taining a  state -college  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of 
science  and  literature  was  abandoned  in  1828  and  the  only  state 
institutions  of  learning  are  the  Plymouth  Normal  School  (1870)  at 
Plymouth,  the  Keene  Normal  School  (1909)  at  Keene,  and  the  New 
Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  organized  as  a 
.dqiartment  oC  Dartmouth  College  in  1866,  but  removed  to  Durham, 


StraflFord  county,  as  a  separate  institution  in  1891.  The  normal 
schools  are  managed  by  a  bioard  of  trustees  consisting  of  the  governor, 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  five  other  membera 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  for  a  term  of  five  years,  one 
each  year,  and  they  are  maintained  out  of  annual  state  appropria- 
tions. The  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  is  managed  by 
a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  the  governor,  the  president  of  the 
college  one  member  chosen  by  the  alumni,  and  ten  membere  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council 
lor  a  term  of  four  years,  and  it  is  maintained  out  of  xht  proceeds 
of  grants  by  the  Umted  States  government,  annual  state  appropria- 
tions and  a  private  endowment.  The  principal  institutions  <n  higher 
learning  in  the  state  are  Dartmouth  College  (non-sectarian,  opened 
in  1760;,  at  Hanover,  and  Saint  Anselm's  College  (Roman  Catholic, 
opened  in  1893),  at  Manchester.  Dartmouth  (!oU^e  receives  some 
aid  from  the  state. 

The  state  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  consist  of  the 
New  Hampshire  School  for  Feeble-minded  Children,  at  Laconia; 
the  New  Hampshire  Soldiere'  Home,  at  Tilton ;  the  New  Hampshire 
Industrial  School,  at  Manchester;  the  New  Hampshire  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  and  the  State  Prison,  at  Concord;  and  the  New 
Hampshire  Sanatorium  for  consumptives  (1909)  near  Warren 
Summit,  about  7^  m.  north  of  Concord.  The  state  also  makei 
annual  appropriations  for  the  care  and  education  of  blind  and  deaf 
and  dumb  persons  in  institutions  outside  of  the  state.  Each  county 
has  an  almshouse  and  house  of  correction.  Here,  too,  many  of  the 
insane  of  the  state  were  formerly  confined ;  but  by  an  act  of  1903 
the  counties  were  entirely  relieved  of  this  care,  ana  the  insane  were 
removed  to  the  state  hospital.  \^thin  the  state  are  alsa  sixteen 
orphan  asylums,  and  though  these  are  private  institutions,  in  all 
but  one  of  them  children  are  boarded  at  county  or  city  expense. 
Each  of  the  state  institutions  is  under  the  management  oL  an  officer 
or  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council.  In 
1895  the  legislature  established  a  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Correction.  This  consists  of  five  membera  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  council  for  a  term  of  five  yeare,  one  each  year,  and  its  duties 
are  chiefly  advisory  and  supervisory.  It  is  required  to  inspect  both 
state  and  county  charitable  and  correctional  institutions,  except  the 
state  prison  and  the  state  hospital,  to  recommend  such  changes  to 
the  state  government  as  may  seem  desirable,  and  to  have  a  special 
care  for  dependent  children  whether  in  institutions  or  plarad  in 
permanent  homes. 

Finance. — ^The  income  of  the  state,  counties  and  towns  is  derived 
mainly  from  taxes  levied  on  real  estate,  on  male  polls  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-one  and  seventy,  on  stock  in  public  funds,  on  stock 
in  corporations  that  pay  a  dividend  and  are  not  subject  to  some 
special  form  of  tax,  on  surplus  capital  in  banks,  on  stock  in  trade, 
on  live-stock,  on  railways,  on  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  on 
savings  banks  and  on  the  stock  of  fire  insurance  companies.  Except 
in  the  case  of  railways,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  savings  banks, 
building  and  loan  associations  and  fire  msurance  companies,  the 
taxes  are  assessed  and  collected  by  town  officers,  but  every  fourth 
year  the  county  commissionen  are  required  to  inspect  the  taxable 
property  in  the  towns  and  report  any  misappraisal  to  the  state 
board  of  equalization  whose  duty  it  is  to  equalize  the  valuation  of 
property  in  the  several  towns.  This  board,  which  is  composed  of 
five  membera  appointed  by  the  supreme  court  for  a  term  of  two 
yeare,  also  assesses  the  taxte  on  the  railways,  and  on  telegraph  and 
telephone  lines;  for  railways  the  average  rate  of  taxation  is  assessed 
on  the  estimated  actual  value  of  the  road  beds,  rolling  stock  and 
equipment,  and  for  the  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  this  rate  is 
assessed  on  the  estimated  actual  value  of  the  poles,  wires,  instru- 
ments, apparatus,  office  furniture  and  fixtures.  Savings  banks 
pay  to  the  state  treasurer  a  tax  of  three-fourths  of  i  %  upon  the 
amount  of  deposits  on  which  they  pay  interest;  building  and  loan 
associations  pay  to  him  a  tax  of  three-fourths  of  i  %  upon  the 
whole  amount  of  their  capital  stock  paid  in  or  shares  in  force,  less 
the  value  of  their  real  estate  and  loans  secured  by  mortgages  on 
real  estate  situated  within  the  state  and  bearing  mterest  not  ex- 
ceeding 5%;  and  fire  insurance  companies  pay  to  the  same  officer 
a  tax  of  I  %  upon  the  amount  of  their  paid-up  capital.  The  railway 
tax  18  distributed  as  follows :  one  fourth  is  paid  to  the  towns  throuf^n 
which  the  railways  pass;  such  a  portion  of  the  remainder  is  paid 
to  any  town  as  is  equal  to  the  portion  of  stock  owned  in  that  town; 
and  what  is  left  is  reserved  as  a  part  of  the  state  tax.  Such  a  portion 
of  75  %  of  the  tax  on  fife  insurance  companies  is  distributed  among 
the  several  towns,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  stock  owned  in 
each,  as  the  amount  of  stock  owned  within  the  state  beare  to  the 
whole  amount  of  stock,  and  the  remainder  is  reserved  as  a  part  of 
the  state  tax.  All  taxes  on  savings  banks  are  distributed  to  the 
towns  in  which  the  dcpositora  reside,  the  tax  on  non-resident 
depositora  constituting  a  Literary  Fund  which  is  distributed  to  the 
towns  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  each.  The  whole  tax 
received  by  the  state  treasurer  from  each  building  and  loan  associa- 
tion is  paid  by  him  to  the  treasurer  of  the  town  in  which  it  is  located. 
The  state  also  derives  an  income  from  fees  charged  for  chartering 
banks,  railways,  insurance  companies  and  other  corporations.  The 
financial  condition  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  Independence  was 
alarming,  and  in  September '1785  a  mob  at  Exeter  demanded  relief 
through  the  issue  of  more  paper  currency.    This  was  refused  them 
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however,  and  bv  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  the  state  was  almost 
free  of  debt.  During  that  war  the  state  incurred  an  indebtedness 
of  about  14,336,000;  this  it  reduced  to  l3,3o;}.69S  in  187a,  amd 
then  assumed  the  war  debt  of  the  towns  and  cities,  making  fU  total 
indebtedness  again  $4. 138. 124.  On  the  rst  of  September  1908  the 
funded  debt  of  the  state  was  1706,70a 

History. — Martin  Piing  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua 
in  1603  and,  returning  to  England  in  the  same  year,  gave  an 
account  of  the  New  England  coast  from  Casco  Bay  to  Cape  Cod 
Bay.  Samuel  de  Champlain  discovered  the  Isles  of  Shoals  and 
sailed  along  the  New  Hampshire  coast  in  1605,  and  much  niore 
information  concerning  this  part  of  the  New  World  was  gathered 
in  16x4  by  Captain  John  Smith,  who  in  his  Description  0/  New 
Engfand  refers  to  the  convenient  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Piscataqua  and  praises  the  coimtry  back  from  the  rocky  shore. 
Under  the  leadenhip  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  there  was  formed 
in.  x6ao  the  Council  for  New  England,  which  procured  from 
King  James  I.  a  grant  o(  all  the  country  from  sea  to  sea  between 
40^  and  48*  N.  latitude,  and  which  made  the  following  grants 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  New  Hampshire  by  their  inducement 
to  setUement,  by  determining  the  boimdaries  or  by  causing 
strife  through  their  conflicts  with  one  another:  to  John  Mason, 
who  has  been  called  "  the  founder  of  New  Hampshire,"  on  the 
9th  of  March  1622,  a  grant  of  the  region  between  the  Salem 
and  Merrimac  rivers,  under  the  name  of  Mariana;  to  John 
Mason  and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  jointly,  on  the  xoth  of  August 
1622,  a  grant  of  the  region  between  the  Merrimac  and  Kennebec 
rivers  for  60  ni.  inland,  under  the  name  of  the  Province  of  Maine; 
to  David  Thomson  and  associates,  in  X622,  a  grant  of  six  thousand 
acres  near  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua;  to  Sir  Henry  Roswcll 
and  associates,  on  the  xpth  of  March  1628,  a  grant  of  the  region 
from  3  m.  south  of  the  Charies  river,  "  or  to  the  southward 
of  any  and  every  part  thereof  "  to  3  m.  N.  of  the  Merrimac 
river,  "  or  to  the  northward  of  any  and  every  part  thereof," 
and  extending  west  to  the  South  Sea  or  Pacific  Ocean,  under  the 
name  of  Massachusetts;  to  John  Mason  alone,  on  the  7th  of 
November  X629,  a  grant  of  that  portion  of  the  "  Province  of 
Maine  "  which  lay  between  the  Merrimac  and  the  Piscataqua, 
under  the  name  of  New  Hampshire;  to  the  Laconia  Company, 
consisting  of  Gorges,  Mason  and  associates,  on  the  X7th  of 
Novembor  1629,  a  grant  of  an  extensive  territory  (whidi  was 
called  Laconia)  aroimd  the  Lake  of  the  Lroquois  (Lake  Champlain) 
together  with  one  thousand  acres  at  some  place  to  be  selected 
along  the  sea  coast;  to  Edward  Hilton,  on  the  x 2th  of  March 
1630,  the  grant  of  a  tract  on  and  about  the  lower  part  of  Dover 
Neck;  to  the  Laconia  Company,  in  November  X63X,  a  grant 
of  a  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  Piscataqua  river  near  its  mouth, 
known  as  the  Pescataway  grant;  and  finally  to  John  Mason, 
on  the  23nd  of  April  1635,  a  short  time  biefore  the  Council 
surrendered  its  charter,  a  grant  of  the  region  between  the 
Salem  river  on  the  south  and  the  Piscataqua  and  Salmon  Falls 
rivers  on  the  north-east  and  extending  60  m.  inland,  under  the 
name  of  New  Hampshire.  Mason  died  in  December  of  this 
year,  and  New  Hampshire,  unlike  tht  other  colonies  from  which 
the  United  States  originated,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  excepted, 
never  received  a  royal  charter. 

The  first  settlement  of  which  there  is  indisputable  evidence 
was  established  in  X623  by  D^vid  Thomson  at  Little  Harbor, 
now  in  the  town  of  Rye.  Tliomson  was  the  head  of  a  company 
which  was  organised  for  fishing  and  trading  and  whose  entire 
stock  was  to  be  held  Jointly  for  five  yeazs.  He  built  a  house 
on  Odiome*s  Point  overlooking  Little  Harbor,  and,  although 
he  removed  to  an  island  in  Boston  Harbor  in  1626,  he  may  have 
continued  to  superintend  the  business  of  the  company  until  the 
expiration  of  the  five-year  term.  At  least  there  was  a  settlement 
here  which 'was  assessed  in  X628,  and  it  may  not  have  been 
completely  abandoned  when  colonists  sent  over  by  the  Laconia 
Company  arrived  in  x63a'  The  Laconia  Company  received 
its  first  grant  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  Piscataqua 
river  had  its  source  in  or  near  Lake  Champlain,  and  its  principal 
object  was  to  establish  an  extensive  fur  trade  with  the  Iroquois 
Indians.  Although  Lake  Champlain  could  not  be  reached  by 
boat  up  the  Piscataqua,  and  although  the  entexpriae  was  ulti- 


mately a  failure,  the  company  sent  over  colonists  who  occupied 
the  house  left  standing  by  Thomson,  and,  not  far  away,  built 
"  Mason  Hall "  or  the  "  Great  House  "  in  what  is  now  Poets- 
mouth,  a  name  (for  the  entire  settlement)  that  replaced  **  Straw- 
berry Banke  "  in  1653.  Edward  Hilton  with  a  few  associates 
appears  to  have  established  a  settlement  on  Dover  Point  about 
the  time  of  Tliomson 's  arrival  at  Little  Harbor,  and  in  the  Hilton 
grant  of  X630  it  is  stated  that  he  had  already  built  houses  and 
planted  there;  as  early  as  X639  this  settlement  was  named 
Dover.  In  1638  the  Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  an  Antinomian 
leader  who  had  been  banished  from  Massachusetts,  founded 
Exeter  on  land  claimed  to  have  been  bought  by  him  from  tlie 
Indians.  In  the  same  year  Massachusetts  encouraged  friendly 
Puritans  to  settle  Hampton  on  the  same  purchase,  and  about 
a  year  later  this  colony  organized  Hampton  as  a  town  with  the 
right  to  send  a  deputy  to  the  General  Court.  Serious  dissensions 
had  already  arisen  between  Puritan  and  Anglican  factions  in 
Dover,  and  Captain  John  Underbill,  another  Antinomian, 
became  for  a  time  a  leader  of  the  Puritan  faction.  Puritan 
Massachusetts  was  naturally  hostile  to  the  Antinomians  at 
Exeter  as  well  as  to  the  Anglicans  at  Strawberry  Banke. 
Although  Exeter,  in>  X639,  Dover,  in  1640,  and  Strawberry 
Banke,  not  later  than  X640,  adopted  a  idantation  covenant, 
these  settlements  were  especially  weak  from  lack  of  a  superior 
tribunal,  and  appeals  had  been  made  to  Massachusetts  as  early 
as  1633.  Moreover,  the  grants  of  Massachusetts  and  Mariana 
were  clearly  in  conflict.  Under  these  conditions  Massachusetts 
discovered  a  new  daim  for  its  northern  boundary.  The  diarter 
of  that  colony  was  drafted  under  the  impression  that  the 
Merrimac  flowed  east  for  its  entire  course,  but  now  an  investiga- 
tion was  in  progress  which  was  to  show  that  its  source  in  Lake 
Winnepesaukee  was  several  miles  north  of  any  <A  the  four 
settlements  in  New  Hampshire.  Accordingly,  Massachusetts 
resolved  to  make  the  most  of  the  clause  in  the  charter  whifch 
described  the  ix>rthem  boundary  as  three  English  miles  north 
of  the  Merrimac  river,  "  or  to  the  northward  of  any  and  every 
part  thereof,"  to  ignore  the  conflicting  grants  to  Mason  and  to 
extend  its  jurisdiction  over  the  offending  settlements,  Do\'er 
submitted  in  X64X,  Strawberry  Banke  (Portsmouth)  soon  after- 
wards and  Exeter  in  1643. 

The  heirs  of  Mason  protested,  but  little  was  done  about  the 
matter  during  the  period  of  Puritan  ascendancy  in  the  mother 
country.  Immediately  after  the  resignation  of  Richard  Cromwell, 
however,  Robert  Tufton  Mason  (a  grandson  of  the  original 
proprietor),  who  had  become  sole  heir  in  1655,  began  pctitioDiog 
first  parliament  and  later  the  king,  for  rdief.  The  attorney- 
general,  to  whom  the  petition  to  the  king  was  referred,  reported 
that  the  petitioner  had  a  "  good  and  le^  right  and  title  to  the 
lands."  The  commission  appointed  by  the  king  in  1664  to 
hear  and  determine  complaints  in  New  England  decided  that 
Mason's  lands  were  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts, 
and  made  an  attempt  to  set  up  a  government  under  which  his 
claims  could  be  tried,  but  this  was  a  failure.  In  1674  Mason 
offered  to  surrender  his  rights  to  the  Crown  in  return  for  one-third 
of  the  customs,  rents,  fines,  And  other  profits  derived  therefrom, 
but  although  the  offer  was  at  first  favourably  considered  it  was 
finally  declined.  Mason  then  petitioned  again,  and  this  time 
Massachusetts  was  requested  to  send  agents  to  England  to 
answer  his  complaints.  They  arrived  in  December  1676,  and 
the  case  was  tried  before  the  Lords  Chief  Justices  of  the  Kihg*s 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas  in  April  X677.  Mason  presented  no 
daim  to  the  right  of  government,  and  as  to  the  title  to  the  lands 
daimed  by  him  the  court  decided  that  this  was  a  question 
between  him  and  the  several  tenants  to  be  determined  by  the 
local  court  having  jurisdiction  in  such  matters.  Thereupon 
Mason,  in  January  X679,  petitioned  the  king  to  appoint  a 
governor  who  should  have  jurisdiction  over  all  the  landis  which 
he  claimed,  and  on  the  x8th  of  September  of  this  year  New 
Hampshire  was  constituted  a  separate  province  with  a  govern- 
ment vested  in  a  president  and  coundl  appointed  by  the  king 
and  an  assembly  chosen  by  the  people.  This  was  the  principal 
outcome  of  Mason's  persistent  efforts  to  establish  his  ri^ts  to 
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tbe  land;  for  although  he  succeeded  in  procuring  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers  who  supported  his  claims,  and  although  decrees 
were  issued  in  his  favour,  the  tenants,  who  contended  that  they 
had  profited  nothing  from  what  his  grandfather  had  done  or 
that  they  were  on  lands  which  Wheelwright  had  bought  from 
the  Indians,  resisted  the  enforcement  of  those  decrees.  The 
contest,  however,  especially  for  the  waste  lands,  was  continued 
by  Mason,  his  hein  and  assigns  until  near  the  dose  of  the  tSth 
century. 

From  1686  to  1689  New  Hampshire  formed  a  part  of  the 
Dominion  of  New  England,  which,  after  the  first  few  months, 
was  under  Sir  Edmund  Andros  as  governor-general.  There 
being  no  provincial  authority  in  New  Hampshire  at  the  close 
of  this  period,  a  convention  of  the  leading  citizens  of  its  four 
towns  attempted  to  establish  one.  Upon  the  failure  of  this 
attempt,  a  temporary  nominal  union  with  Massachusetts  was 
formed,  but  in  1692  Samuel  Allen,  the  assign  of  Mason,  caused 
a  royal  government  to  be  established  with  his  son-in-law,  John 
Usher,  as  lieutenant-governor,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the 
colonial  era  New  Hampshire  was  separate  from  Massachusetts 
except  that  from  1699  to  1741  the  two  had  the  same  governor. 
The  boundary  between  the  two  provinces  was  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. Massachusetts  proposed  to  confine  New  Hampshire  to 
less  than  one-fourth  its  present  area;  that  is,  on  the  west  to  a 
line  drawn  3  m.  east  of  the  south  course  of  the  Merrimac  and  on 
the  north-east  to  a  line  drawn  north-west  from  the  sourcc*of  the 
Salmon  Falls  river.  New  Hampshire  claimed  for  its  southern 
boundary  a  line  drawn  west  from  a  point  3  m.  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Merrimac  and  for  its  upper  eastern  boundary  a 
line  running  north  by  slightly  west  from  the  source  of  the 
Salmon  Falls  river.  Both  provinces  granted  townships  within 
the  disputed  territory;  Massachusetts  arrested  men  there  who 
refused  to  pay  taxes  to  its  officers,  and  sought  to  defer  the  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute.  New  Hampshire,  being  on  the  more 
friendly  terms  with  the  home  government,  finally  petitioned  the 
king  to  decide  the  matter,  and  in  1737  a  royal  order  referred  it 
to  a  commission  to  be  composed  of  councillors  from  New  York, 
Nova  Scotia  and  Rhode  Island.  This  body  agreed  upon  the 
present  eastern  boundary  but  evaded  deciding  the  southern  one. 
Both  parties  then  appealed  to  the  king,  and  in  1741  the  king  in 
council  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  commission  in  regard  to  the 
eastern  boundary  and  decided  that  the  southern  boundary 
should  be  a  line  corresponding  to  the  course  of  the  Merrimac 
from  3  m.  north  of  its  mouth  to  3  m.  north  of  Pawtucket  Falls, 
at  its  most  southerly  bend,  and  thence  due  west  to  the  next 
F.ngli«h  province.  This  gave  New  Hampshire  much  more 
territory  on  the  south  than  it  had  claimed.  But  the  western 
boundary  was  not  yet  defined,  and  as  early  as  1 749  a  controversy 
over  that  arose  with  New  York.  New  Hampshire  asked  for  the 
territory  west  to  within  30  m.  of  the  Hudson  river,  or  as  far  as 
the  western  boundaries  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  while 
New  York  claimed  east  to  the  Connecticut  river.  Within  a  few 
years  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire  granted  in  the  disputed 
territory  138  townships  which  were  rapidly  settled  by  those 
whom  it  was  the  duty  of  the  province  to  protect.  But  there  was 
a  reluctance  to  incur  the  expense  of  a  contest  with  so  powerful 
a  neighbour  as  New  York,  and  in  1764  that  province  procured 
from  the  king  in  council  a  royal  order  declaring  the  western 
boundary  of  New  Hampshire  to  be  the  western  bank  of  the 
Connecticut  river.  The  controversy,  however,  continued  for 
some  years  themfter  (see  Vermont). 

From  1676  to  1759  New  Hampshire  suffered  greatly  from 
the  Indians,  and  the  fear  of  them,  together  with  the  boundary 
disputes  and  Mason's  claims,  retarded  settlement.  But  where 
these  troubles  were  removed  the  population  increased  rapidly, 
and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independence  the  province 
had  about  80,000  inhabitants,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
were  with  the  patriot  or  Whig  party  during  that  struggle.  By 
June  1775  the  once  popular  governor.  Sir  John  Wentworth,  was 
a  refugee;  on  the  sth  of  January  1776  the  fifth  Provincial 
Congress  established  a  provisional  government;  on  the  15th 
of  the  following  June  the  first  Assembly  elected  under  that 


government  declared  for  independence;  and  on  the  i6th  of 
August  1777  the  important  victory  at  Bennington  was  won  by 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  troops  under  the  command  of 
GeneFBl  John  Stark,  who  had  a  commission  from  New  Hampshire. 
Six  states  had  ratified  the  Federal  constitution  when  the  New 
Hampshire  convention  met  at  Exeter  on  the  13th  of  February 
X  788,  to  accept  or  reject  that  instrument,  and  so  great  was  the 
opposition  to  it  among  the  delegates  from  the  central  part  of 
the  state  that  after  a  discussion  of  ten  days  the  leaders  in  favour 
of  ratification  dared  not  risk  a  decisive  vote,  but  procured  an 
adjournment  in  order  that  certain  delegates  who  had  been 
instructed  to  vote  against  It  might  consult  their  constituents. 
Eight  states  had  ratified  when  the  convention  reassembled  at 
Concord  on  the  X7th  of  June,  and  four  days  later,  when  a  motion 
to  ratify  was  carried  by  a  vole  of  57  to  47,  adoption  by  the 
necessary  nine  states  was  assured.  The  War  of  Independence 
left  the  state  heavily  burdened  with  debt  and  many  of  its 
citizens  threatened  with  a  debtor's  prison.  As  a  means  of 
relief  a  number  of  citixens  demanded  of  the  legislature  the  issue 
of  paper  money  equal  in  amount  to  the  state's  debt,  and  as  this 
was  refused,  an  armed  mob  numbering  about  300  surrounded  the 
meeting-house  in  Exeter  in  which  the  legislature  was  in  session, 
towards  evening  on  the  3oth  of  September  1786.  But  General 
John  Sullivan  (1740-1795)  was  at  that  time  president  of  the 
state,  and  on  the  next  day  he,  with  3000  or  more  militia  and 
volunteers,  captured  39  of  the  leaders  and  suppressed  the  revolt 
without  bloodshed. 

National  elections  in  New  Hampshire  were  carried  by  the 
Federalists  until  1816,  except  in  1804  when  President  Thomas 
Jefferson  won  by  a  small  majority;  but  within  this  period  of 
Federalist  supremacy  in  national  politics  the  Democrat-Repub- 
licans elected  the  governor  from  1805  to  181 2  inclusive  except 
in  1809.  In  1816  the  Democrats  won  both  state  and  national 
elections;  and  out  of  the  transition  from  Federalist  to  Demo- 
cratic control,  which  was  effected  under  the  leadership  of  William 
Plumer  (1759-1850),  a  prominent  pcUtician  in  New  Hampshire 
for  half  a  century,  a  United  States  senator  from  1802  to  1807 
and  governor  of  the  state  in  1812-1813  and  1816-1819,  arose  the 
famous  Dartmouth  College  Case.  As  the  trustees  of  this  institu- 
tion were  Federalists  with  the  right  to  fill  vacancies  in  their 
number,  the  Democrats  attempted  to  gain  control  by  converting 
it  into  a  state  university  and  increasing  the  number  of  trustees, 
but  when  the  case  reached  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  that  body  pronounced  (18x9)  the  charter  a  contract 
which  the  Federal  constitution  forbade  the  state  to  violate. 
Heretofore  the  Federalist  regime  had  taxed  the  people  to  support 
the  Congregational  Church,  but  now  the  Baptists,  Methodists 
and  Univciialists  joined  the  Democrats,  and  in  18 19  this  state 
support  was  abolished  by  the  "  Toleration  Act."  Because  of 
Daniel  Webster's  arguments  in  the  Dartmouth  College  Case, 
and  because  his  party  had  favoured  the  support  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  by  public  taxation,  he  became  very  unpopular 
in  this  his  native  state.  Accordingly,  his  denunciation  of 
President  Andrew  Jackson's  bank  policy  added  strength  to  the 
Jacksom'an  Democracy,  and,  later,  his  Whig  connexions  were  the 
greatest  source  of  ihe  Whig  party's  weakness  in  New  Hampshire; 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  an  intimate  friend  of  William  Plumer, 
the  Democratic  leader,  and  airried  the  state  both  in  1834  and 
1838,  but  a  Jackson  man  was  elected  governor  in  1837,  1839, 
1830  and  1831.  The  Whigs  never  won  a  national  or  state 
election,  and  often  their  vote  was  only  about  one-half  that  of 
the  Democrats.  But  the  Democrats  broke  into  two  faaions  in 
1846  over  the  question  of  slavery  (see  Hale,  John  Parker); 
the  American  or  "  Know-Nothing  "  party  elected  a  governor 
in  185s  and  1856;  and  then  control  of  the  state  passed  to  the 
Republican  party  which  has  held  it  to  the  present.  After 
1890  the  railway  corporations  were  charged  with  a  corrupt 
domination  of  the  legislature  and  the  courts,  and.  in  1906  a 
"  Lincoln  Republican "  movement  was  organized  under 
the  leadership  of  the  well-known  novelist  Winston  Churchill 
(b.  187 1),  with  the  object  of  freeing  the  state  from  this 
influence. 
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The  govvmocB  or  prendent*  of  the  province  and  itate  have  been: 

Prcnnc€, 

John  CuU,  praident 1679-1681 

Richard  Waldron,  prendent       ....  i68i-i68a 

Edward  Cianfield,  lieutenaat-govcnior    .  1682-1685 

Walter  Barefoot,  deputy-governor    .  1685-1686 
Joseph  Dudley,  president  of  Council  for  New 

England 168&-1687 

Edmund  Andros,  governor-general  of   New 

Enffland  1687-1689 

Without  a  government       ....  1689-1690 

Nominally  united  with  Maaaachuactts  1690-1692 

Samuel  Allen,  governor 1692-1698 

Richard  Coote,  earl  of  Bdlamont,  governor   .  1699-1701 

Joieph  Dudley,  governor 1702-1715 

Samuel  Shute,  governor 1716-1723 


John  Wentworth,  lieutenant-governor 
William  Burnett,  governor  .... 
Jonathan  Belcher,  governor  .... 
Benninff  Wentworth,  governor  .... 
John  Wentworth,  governor        .       .       .       . 

TratuUUm  from  Pronnce  to  State. 
Matthew  Thornton,  prendent  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Convention 

Stole  Presidents. 
■  Meaheck  Wcare 

[ohn  Langdon 

[ohn  SuUivan 

[ohn  Langdon 

[ohn  SuUivan 

tosiah  Bartktt 


1723-1728 
1729-1730 
I730-»74I 
1741-1707 
1767-1775 


^aU  Governors. 


,  oaiah  Bartlett 

,  ohn  Taylor  Oilman    . 

ohn  Langdon 

cremiah  Smith 

ohn  Langdon 

Villiam  Plumer    . 
John  Taylor  Oilman    . 
William  Plumer    . 
Samuel  Bell 
Levi  Woodbury 
David  Lawrence  Morril 
Benjamin  Pierce 
IphnBeU       .       .       . 
Benjamin  Pierce 
Matthew  Harvey 
Joaeph  Morrill  Harper  (acting) 
Samuel  Dinamoor 
WiUiam  Badger    .       . 
laaacHiU      .       .       . 

John  Pase      . 
lenry  Hubbard    . 
John  Hardy  Steele 
knthony  Colbv     . 
Jarod  Warner  Wtlliama 
Samuel  Dinamoor 
Noah  Martin 
Nathaniel  Bradley  Baker 
Ralph  Metcalf 
WdUam  Haile       .       . 
Ichabod  Ooodwin 
Nathaniel  Springer  Berry 
Joaeph  Albiee  (Tilmore 
r  rcoerick  Smyth 
Walter  Harriman 
Onalow  Steama 
Jamea  Adama  Weaton 
Esekid  Albert  Straw   . 
James  Adama  Weaton 
r^raon  Colby  Cheney 
Benjamin  Franklin  rreacott 
NattHead     .       .       . 
Charles  Henry  Bell      . 
Samud  Whitney  Hale 
Moody  Currier 
Charlea  Henry  Sawyer 
Davul  Harvey  Oooddl 
Hiram  Americua  Tuttle 
John  Butler  Smith 
Charfes  Albert  Buaiel 
George  Allen  Ramadell 
Frank  Weat  RoUina     . 
Chester  Bradley  Jordan 
Nahum  Joaiah  Bachdder 
John  McLane 
Charlea  M.  Flovd 
Henry  B.  QuinSy        • 
Robert  P.  Baas    .      • 


1792- 

1794- 

1805- 

1809- 

1810- 

1812- 

1813- 

1816- 

1819- 

1823- 

1824- 

1827- 

1828- 

1829- 

1830- 

1831 

1831- 

iSit 

1839- 
1842- 

1844- 
1846- 
1847- 
1849- 
1852- 

1854- 
«855- 
1857- 

III?: 

1863- 
1865- 
1867- 
1869- 
1871- 
1872- 
1874- 

1875- 
1877- 
1879- 
1881- 
1883- 
1885- 
1887- 
1889- 
1891- 
1893- 

1895- 
1897- 
1899- 
1901- 

1903- 
1905- 
1907- 
1909- 
191 1- 


1775 

1776-1785 
1705-1780 
1786-1787 
1788-1789 
1789-1790 
1790-1792 

Federalist 

Dcm.-Repub. 

Fcdcraliat 

Dcm.-Rcpub. 

t. 
Federalist 
Dem^Repub. 

•* 

"  Adama  Man  " 
•*  Jackson  Man  " 
"  Adama  Man  " 
"  Jackson  Man  " 


Democrat 


8to 
812 
815 
816 
819 

824 

828 
829 
830 
831 

834 
836 
839 

847 
849 
J52 
854 

855 
857 
859 
861 

863 
865 
867 
869 

871  _    H 

872  Democrat 

874  Republican 

875  Democrat 
877  Republkaa 

879         « 

881 

883 

885 

887 

889 

^^ 
893 

295 

22 
899 

901 

903 
905 

907 
909 

911 


Know-Nothing 
Republican 
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itsoston,  1057)1  by  nis  son  William  flumcr,  Jr.;  O.  Barstow,  The 
tistory  of  New  Hampshire  from  its  discovery,  in  1614,  to  the  passage 
of  the  toleration  act,  in  1819  (New  York.  i8m):  E.  A.  Chariton,  ^r» 
Hampshire  as  it  is  (Claremont,  1857);  J.  N.  McClintock.  History  of 
New  Hampshire  (Boston,  1889);  F.  B.  Sanborn.  New  Hampshire, 
an  Epitome  of  Popular  Government  (Boston.  190A)  in  the  "  American 
Commonwealths  Scries";  and  W.  H.  Fry,  New  Hampshire  as  a 
Royal  Province  (New  York,  1908). 

NEW  HARMONY,  a  village  in  Posey  county,  Indiana.  U.S.A., 
on  the  Wabash  river,  about  22  m.  N.W.  of  Evansville.  Pop. 
(1900)  1341;  (1910)  1229.  It  is  served  by  the  Illinois  Central 
railway,  and  has  regular  steamboat  connexion  with  the  river 
cities.  New  Harmony  had  its  beginning  in  1814-181 5,  when 
it  became  the  home  of  a  communistic  religious  sect  known 
variously  as  the  Harmonists,  Harmonitcs  and  Rappites, 
founded  in  CSerroany  towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  by 
George  Rapp  (1757-1847).  a  native  of  Iptingen  in  Wtirttemberg. 
Rapp  and  his  followers,  who  sought  to  form  a  community  after 
the  manner  of  the  primitive  Christian  Church,  were  persecuted 
in  Germany,  and  in  1803-1804  emigrated  to  Butler  county, 
Pennsylvania.  There  they  established  in  1805  a  community 
known  as  Harmony,  consisting  of  some  600  persons,  who  held 
their  property  in  common  and  in  1807  adopted  celibacy.  In  1814 
Rapp  sold  most  of  his  Pennsylvania  land  and  bought  about 
24i735  &crcs  (in  the  next  ten  years  more  than  14,000  acres  in 
addition)  on  the  Wabash  river  in  Indiana  TenitMy.  In  1814- 
1815  Rapp  and  a  thousand  of  his  followers  settled  on  the  Indiana 
tract,  their  headquarters  being  established  at  New  Harmony, 
or  Harmonic  as  they  called  it.  The  settlers,  mostly  Germans, 
devoted  themselves  to  agriculture,  weaving  and  leather-working 
so  industriously  that  they  prospered  from  the  start.  Rapp, 
however,  in  1825  disposed  of  his  lands  and  property  to  Robert 
Owen,  having  returned  with  part  of  hb  followers  to  Pennsyl- 
vania and  founded  a  new  community  known  as  Economy  iq.t.), 
in  Beaver  county,  where  he  died  in  1847.  Intent  on  founding  a 
socialistic  community,  Owen  went  to  the  United  States  in  1824.. 
and  purchased  Rapp's  lands  and  live  stock  for  $182,000.  He 
interested  several  well-known  scientists  in  his  settlement,  and 
with  them  came  to  New  Harmony  in  the  springof  1826.  Within 
six  months  the  community  numbered  over  1000.  Among  its 
most  notable  members  were  Robert  Owen's  sons,  Robert  Dale 
Owen  (1801-1877),  a  political  leader  and  diplomat;  David  Dale 
Owen  (1807-1860)  and  Richard  Owen  (1810-1890),  botli  geo- 
logists of  note;  William  MaClure  (1763-1840),  the  founder  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  at  Philadelphia;  Thomas  Say 
( 1 787^1834), "  the  father  of  American  Zoology  " ;  Charia  Lesocur, 
a  scientist  and  antiquarian;  and  Gerard  Troost  (1776-1850), 
a  well-known  geologist.  Tlie  greater  part  of  the  settkts,  how- 
ever, were  impractical  theorists  or  adventurers.  Constitution 
after  constitution  was  adopted,  and  with  the  adoption  of  each 
new  constitution  and  with  each  new  religious  discission  a  group 
would  secede  and  form  a  separate  community — in  x8a8  there 
were  ten — ^the  best  known  and  most  successful  being  Maduiia 
(like  the  others,  occupying  a  part  of  Owen's  land),  named  alter 
William  MaClure,  who  b^ame  its  directing  power.  Tlie  whole 
oi^anization  broke  up  in  1827,  and  Owen  kft  New  Harmony 
in  1828.  New  Harmony  has  a  Working  Men's  Institute 
Public    Ubraiy,    founded    in    1838    by   WiUiam    UaClsxc, 
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and  having  in  1907  18,000  volumes;  the  collection  is  rich  in 
works  deaUng  with  socialism. 

See  "  The  Harmoiw  Society "  in  German-American  Annals 
(Philadelphia),  voL  2  (new  series),  for  January  1904;  G.  B.  Lock- 
wood  and  C.  A.  Prosser,  TAe  New  Harmony  Movement  (New  York, 
1007):  Meredith  Nicholson,  The  Hoosiers  (New  York,  1901);  Morris 
Hilkiuit,  History  0/  Socialism  in  the  United  StaUs  (New  York,  1903) ; 
and  Frank  Podmore,  Rt^iert  Owen  (Loodon,  1906). 

HEW  HAVEN,  the  largest  dty  of  ConnecUoit,  U.S.A.,  the 
CDunty'Scat  of  New  Haven  and  the  scat  of  Yale  University. 
It  is  co-cztensive  with  the  tovoiship  of  New  Haven  (though  there 
is  both  a  township  and  a  dty  government),  and  lies  in  the 
south-western  part  of  the  state,  about  4  m.  from  Long  Island 
Sound,  at  the  head  of  New  Haven  Bay,  into  which  empty  three 
small  stteams,  the  (^uinnipiac,  the  Mill  and  the  West  rivers. 
Pop.  (i8go)  81,398;  (1900)  108,027,  of  whom  30,802  were 
foreign-bom,  including  10,491  Irish,  5262  Italians,  4743  Germans, 
3193  Russians  and  1376  Swedes;  (19x0  census)  133,605. 
Land  area  (1906)  X7'9i  sq.  m.,  of  which  more  than  one-half  was 
annexed  since  1900.  New  Haven  is  served  by  the  main  line  and 
five  blanches  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railway, 
by  three  iuter-urban  dectric  lines  and  by  two  steamship  lines 
connecting  with  New  York.  The  city  is  built  on  a  level,  sandy 
plain,  in  the  rear  of  which  is  a  line  of  hills  terminating  in  two 
spurs,  East  Rock  and  West  Rock,  respectively  360  and  400  ft. 
high  and  2  m.  and  2\  m.  distant  from  the  Green.  On  East 
Rock  is  a  monument  to  the  Connecticut  soldiers  who  fell  in  the 
War  of  Independence,  the  War  of  181 2,  the  Mexican  War  and 
the  Civil  War;  on  the  West  Rock  is  a  cave,  "  Judges'  Cave," 
in  which  the  regicides  William  Goflfe  and  Edward  Whallcy  are 
said  to  have  concealed  themsdvcs  when  sought  for  by  royal 
ofiicen  in  x66x.  The  central  and  older  portion  of  the  city  is 
laid  out  in  squares  surrounding  a  public  Green  of  x6  acres,  which 
was  in  former  days  the  centre  of  religious  and  social  life.  New 
Haven  is  popularly  known  as  the  "  City  of  Elms,"  because  of 
the  number  of  these  trees.  Besides  the  Green  there  are  12  other 
parks,  ranging  from  6  to  300  acres  in  area,  four  of  them  being  on 
the  water  front,  along  the  harbour.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
dty  is  Edgcwood  Park  (120  acres);  on  the  north  is  Beaver 
Pond  Park  (xoo  acres);  and  East  and  West  Rocks,  mentioned 
above,  have  been  made  into  suburban  parks. 

Among  the  public  buildings  and  phces  of  interest  are  the  three 
churches  on  the  Green,  built  in  X814;  Center  Church  (Con- 
gregational), in  the  rear  of  which  is  the  grave  of  John  Dixwell 
(1608-1689),  one  of  the  regicides;  United  (formerly  known  as 
North)  Church  (Congregational),  and  Trinity  Church,  which 
belongs  to  one  of  the  oldest  Protestant  Episcopal  congregations 
in  Connecticut.  On  the  north-western  side  of  the  Green  are 
the  buildings  of  Yale  University  {q.v.)\  the  "college  "  campus 
is  the  square  enclosed  by  College,  Chapel,  High  and  Elm  streets, 
with  Battel!  Chapel  at  its  eastern  comer,  Famam,  Lawrence, 
Phelps,  Wekh  and  Osbom  halls  on  its  south-eastem  side, 
Vanderbilt  Hall,  Connecticut  (or  South  Middle)  Hall,  the  oldest 
of  the  Yale  buildings  (1750),  and  the  Art  School  on  the  southern 
side,  the  Library,  Dwight  Hall  and  Alumni  Hall  on  the  north- 
western and  Durfee  Hall  on  the  northcm  side;  farther  north  of 
the  Green  are  the  Divinity  School,  the  University  Campus,  on 
which  are  the  Bicentennial  Buildings  and  Memorial  Hall,  and, 
lying  between  Grove  Street  and  Tmmbull  Street  and  Prospect 
Street  and  Hillhouse  Avenue,  the  buildings  of  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  Grove  Street  Cemetery, 
in  which  are  the  graves  of  many  famous  Americans.  Besides  the 
University  Library,  there  are  a  Public  Library  (1887),  containing 
alMUt  80,000  vols.,  the  library  of  the  Young  Men's  Institute 
(1S26)  and  the  collection  of  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical 
Society.  The  dty  contains  a  State  Normal  School  and  a  number 
of  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions. 

Among  the  newspapers  of  New  Haven  are  the  Morning 
Journal  and  Courier  (1832,  Republican),  whose  weekly  edition, 
the  Conructicut  Herald  and  Weekly  Joumalj  was  established  as 
the  New  Haven  Journal  in  1766;  the  Palladium  (Republican; 
daily,  1840;  weekly,  1828);  the  Evening  Register  (Independent; 
daily,  1840;  weekly,  1812);  and  the  Union  (1873),  a  Democratic 


evening  paper.  At  New  Haven  also  are  published  several 
weekly  English,  German  and  Italian  papers,  and  a  number  of 
periodicab,  induding  the  American  Journal  of  Seienu  (1818), 
the  YaU  Law  Journal  (1890)  and  the  YaU  Review  (1892),  a 
quarterly. 

In  1900  New  Haven  was  the  most  important  manufacturing 
centre  in  Connecticut,  and  in  X905  it  was  second  only  to 
Bridgeport  in  the  value  of  its  factory  product.  In  1905  its  estab- 
lishments numbered  490.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
hardware,  foundry  and  madiine  shop  products,  ammunition  and 
fire-arms  (the  Winchester  Company),  carriages  and  wagons, 
malt  liquors,  paper  boxes  and  corsets.  Meat  packing  is  also 
an  important  industry.  In  1905  the  total  capital  invested  in 
manufacturing  was  $31,412,7x5  and  the  total  product  $39,666,118 
(a  gain  of  X3«7%  since  1900).  Commerdally,  New  Haven  is 
primarily  a  distributing  point  for  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  but 
the  city  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  foreign  commerce  (almost  ex- 
clusively importing)  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  the  imports  in 
1909  being  valued  at  $404,805.  In  1908  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  real  and  personal  property  was  $119,592,508,  the  net 
debt  was  $3,854,498  and  the  rate  of  taxation  was  X4'75  mills 
on  the  dollar. 

Under  a  charter  of  1899,  as  amended  afterwards,  the  dty 
govemment,  which  has  almost  entirely  superseded  the  town 
government,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  mayor,  who  holds  office  for  two 
years  and  appoints  most  of  the  administrative  officers,  except  a 
board  of  aldermen  (of  whom  each  has  a  two-year  term,  six  are 
chosen  from  the  city  at  large  and  the  others  one  each  from  each 
ward,  the  even-numbered  wards  electing  their  representatives 
one  year  and  the  odd-numbered  the  next),  a  dty  derk,  con- 
troller, sheriff,  treasurer  and  tax  collector,  all  chosen  by 
popular  vote,  and  an  assistant  derk,  appointed  by  the  board  of 
aldermen. 

The  first  settlement  in  New  Haven  (called  (^innipiac.  Its 
Indian  name,  until  1640)  was  made  in  the  autumn  of  1637  by  a 
party  of  explorers  in  search  of  a  site  for  colonization  for  a  band 
of  Puritans,  led  by  Thcophilus  Eaton  and  the  Rev.  John  Daven- 
port, who  had  arrived  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  from  England 
in  July  1637.  In  the  following  spring  a  permanent  settlement 
was  made.  It  was  governed  under  a  "  plantation  covenant  " 
until  the  4th  of  June  X639,  when,  at  a  general  meeting,  the 
*'  free  planters  "  adopted  the  fundamental  prindples  of  a  new 
govemment.  They  agreed  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  their 
guide  in  civil  affairs,  and  that  only  approved  church  members 
should  be  admitted  to  the  body  politic;  twelve  men  were  ap- 
pointed to  choose  seven  men  ("seven  pillars")  who  should  found 
the  church  and  admit  to  its  original  membership  such  planters 
as  they  thought  properly  qualified.  This  having  been  done,  the 
first  deneral  Court  of  which  there  is  record  met  on  the  25th  of 
October.  At  this  court  the  members  of  the  new  church,  together 
with  six  members  of  other  approved  churches,  were  admitted 
to  dtizenship;  a  magistrate,  four  assistants,  a  secretary  and  a 
constable  were  chosen  as  the  civil  officers;  annual  elections  and 
an  armual  session  of  the  General  Court  in  the  last  week  of  October 
were  agreed  upon;  English  statute  and  common  law  were 
expressly  excluded;  and  the  "  worde  of  God  was  adopted  as  the 
oncly  rule  to  be  attended  unto  in  ordering  the  affayres  of  govem- 
ment in  this  plantation."  As  thus  founded,  New  Haven  was 
town  and  colony  combined.  In  1643-1644  the  colony  was  ex- 
panded into  the  New  Haven  Jurisdiction,'  embradng  the  towns 
of  New  Haven,  Guilford,  Milford,  Stamford  and  Branford  in 
Connecticut,  and,  on  Long  Island,  Southold;  but  this  "  Juris- 
diction "  was  dissolved  in  X664,  and  all  these  towns  (except 
Southold)  passed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut,  according 
to  the  Connecticut  charter  of  1662.  The  govemment  of  the 
Jurisdiction  was  of  the  strictest  Puritan  type,  and  although  the 
forty-five  "  blue  laws  "  which  the  Rev.  Samuel  Peters,  in  his 
General  History  of  Connecticut,  ascribed  to  New  Haven  were 
much  confused  with  the  laws  of  the  other  New  England  colonics 
and  some  were  mere  inventions,  yet  many  of  them,  and  others 
equally  "  blue,"  were  actually  in  operation  as  enactments  ox 
as  court  decisions  in  New  Haven. 
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finding  children  ignonr 
mnd  put  Ibem  - —  ' — 
AnuDg  tfaoae  ii 


Among  that  in  the  Peten'i  lilt  whkh  are  vhoLljr  or  nibitiiitlilly 
tnw  «R  the  Eollowirs:  "  The  judgs  ihall  determine  controveniei 
without  a  jury  ":  Married  penoiu  mun  live  together  or  tie 
imprisoned  ';  "A  wile  (hail  be  good  eindence  againat  her  hui- 
■"    "" keep  k!iooI"[  "The  leleelmeii,  on 

betler  huub.  at  the  expense  of  tlheir  pannta." 
^  "UDV  lift  which  are  wholly  or  in  part  spuiiotis 
Ida  her  child  on  the  Sabbath  otiasting  day," 
anu    i^uuHCHiBHud^,coolcvktiia1a,malcelxdSr  sweep  iKuaC)  cut 
hair  or  aha ve  on  the  Sabbath  day." 

One  of  the  most  Important  tvenU  in  Ibc  hiitory  ol  New  Haven 
mu  tbc  rfraoval  hitbcr  in  October  1716  irom  Saybnwk  0}  tbe 
Collegiate  School  of  Conncctlcul,  which  developed  iota  Yak 
Unlveitiiy.  The  period  of  greatetl  material  prosperity  of  New 
Haven  in  tbe  coloiiial  period  began  about  1750,  when  a  thriving 
commerce  with  other  American  potts  and  the  West  Indies 
developed.  As  a  port  it  was  notorious  for  its  smuggling  and 
illidt  trade.  New  Haven  also  had  eilcnsive  shipbuilding 
intereMs.  AH  attempts  to  enforce  the  British  commercial  regula- 
tions were  inefieclual.  On  the  33nd  of  February  1763  a  town 
■netting  resolved  to  encourage  colonial  manufactures  and  to 
refrain  from  importing  from  England  hats,  clothing,  leather, 
gold  and  silver  lace,  buttons,  cheese,  liquors.  Sic.  Two  years 
later  Jared  Ingeisoll  (i  711-1781),  who  had  been  sent  to  England 
to  protest  against  the  Stamp  Act,  but  had  accepted  Iheoflice  of 
Stamp  Distributor  on  the  advice  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  was 
forced  to  resign  his  office.  In  [77Dmost  of  the  merchants  agreed 
Dot  to  import  goods  from  England  and  transferred  their 
trade  with  New  York  City,  where  Loyalist  influence  was  strong, 
to  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  When  news  of  lie  embargo  of 
the  port  »t  Boston  arrived  at  New  Haven,  a  Committee  of 
Correspondence  «u  at  once  formRl;  and  In  the  Wsr  of  Inde- 
pendence the  people  enthutiui  lolly  luppoited  the  American 
ause.  On  tbe  51h  of  July  1779  the  pbce  wu  invaded  by  1 
British  force  under  General  William  Tryoo,  who  intended  to  bum 
the  town,  but  met  so  strong  a  resistance  that  he  withdrew  before 
the  next  day.  New  Haven's  commerce  suffered  severely  during 
the  war,  but  by  the  close  of  the  hist  decade  of  the  19th  century 
it  hail  regained  its  former  importance.  When  the  War  of  181 1 
opened  there  were  fully  600  seamen  In  the  city,  practically  all 
of  whom  were  engaged  in  privateering  or  in  the  regular  naval 
service  of  the  Umted  States.  Among  them  was  Captain  Isaac 
Hull.  In  181J  the  FulUm,  the  first  steamboat  on  Long  Uand 
Sound,  made  its  first  trip  from  New  York  10  New  Haven.  The 
second  quarter  of  the  19th  century  was  tbe  period  of  develop- 
ment of  railways  and  manufactures.  The  period  u*nce  the  Civil 
Warhas  beenmatked  by  a  divcnificalion  of  industries.    To  that 

and  jooo  men,  yx.  of  whom  were  killed.  From  1701  until  1S7] 
New  Haven  was  the  joint  capital  (with  Hartlord)  of  Connecticul. 
New  Haven  was  incoiporated  as  a  city  in  I7S«^  new  charters 
were  secured  from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  state  in  iS6«, 
■    -         r.,'L-1l>  ^edloN(wHlve^i      ' 
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le  English 


Brighton  Ei  South  Coast  n        _ 

mouth  of  the  Ouse.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  6772.  ine 
church  of  St  Micbael  has  >  Nonnin  sciuare  embattled  tower 
surmounted  by  ■  spire,  and  ui  apsidal  chanceL  The  port  is 
protected  by  fortifications,  A  harbour  was  first  granted  to 
Newhaven  in  171],  and  during  the  early  part  of  the  iSth  century 
it  poaaesscd  a  large  shipping  trade.  This  afterwards  declined, 
but  it  is  now  one  of  the  principal  point*  of  communication 
tietwecn  England  and  France,  (be  railway  company  maintaining 


of  fut  itamen  to  Dieppe  in  conneiioii  with  the 
de  I'Ouest.  The  tidal  harbour,  which  it  owned 
,  is  enclosed  by  two  piers  and  ■  breakwater,  the 
out  30  acrei,  and  the  quayage  1400  yda.  Tbe 
ne  of  tbe  finest  on  the  coast  of  England.    With 

leral  provisions.  The  coasting  trade  cnnsists 
orts  of  coal  and  provisions,  the  eipons  beiog 
ber  tor  shipbuilding  and  Aiot  for  tbe  StaSordslure 
ie  shipbuilriing  is  catrjed  on. 
IDES,  a  chain  of  island*  in  tbe  wotera  Pacific 
Ocean,  between  iM'  and  171*  E.,  and  ij°  and  ai°  S,,  included 
in  Melanesia,  and  under  the  jcrint  influence  of  Great  Britain  and 
France.  (For  map,  see  PACinc  Ocean.)  Fitm  New  Caledonia 
to  the  S.W.  they  are  separated  by  a  deep  channel;  but  a  com- 
paralively  shallow  sea  indicate*  their  physical  conneiion  with 
the  Santa  Crui  groi^  (q.t.)  to  tbe  N.  The  chain  lies  S.E.  ud 
N.W..  but  the  main  islands  are  ananged  somewhat  in  tbe  form 
of  the  letter  Y.  The  south-eailemmost  island  is  Aneitnun; 
N.W.  from  this  the  main  islands  are  Tarma  or  Aipere.  Eromangn. 
Elal^,'  the  Sh^herd  Islands  and  Api  or  EpI.  At  this  point  the 
arms  of  the  Y  divide,  the  western  comprising  the  large  Islands  of 
MiJckula  or  Mallicollo  and  Esplritu  Santo,'  the  eaaiem  consisting 
of  Ambrym,  Arag  and  Maiwo  or  Aurora,  with  Aoha  or  Leper 
litand  between  the  two  arms.  Esplritu  Santo,  tbe  larj^Kt 
Island,  has  an  area  of  87s  sq.  m.  Irregularly  dispcaed  to  tbe  N. 
of  the  V  are  the  lesser  islands  composing  ibe  Bant*  group — 
GauB,  Vanua  Lava,  Hota,  Vahia,  &c,  and  the  Torres  Uands. 

With  their  nggei  outline  and  rich  vegetation,  (he  islands  as 

teen  from  the  sea  are  very  beautiful.    Electing  the  small  Torres 

gmup,  which  art  low-lying  and  perched  on  reefs,  but  wiiboul 

'    •00ns,  all  the  islands  ate  of  volcanic,  not  coral,  formation,  tbe 

ger  ones  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  line  of  vdcanic  activity. 

le  coasts  are  almost  free  from  redt  and  the  shores  rise  abntpdy 

>m  deep  water.    Old  coral  is  sometimes  found  elevated  to  a 

considerable  height.     The  islands  an  formed  chiefly  of  basalt 

'    recent    eruptive    material ;   earthquakes   and    submariiK 

ions  are  not  infrequent;  and  some  of  the  islands  tbemscivra 

active  aaters.     All   have  considerable  elevations,   tbe 

11  being  the  isolated  cone  of  Lopevt,  near  the  junction  of  tbe 

of  the  Y;  its  height  is  4714  ft.    The  volcanic  toQ  is  very 

Numerous  dear  ilreanu  water  the  islands,  but  some 

debouch  upon  fiat  ground  towanls  the  sea,  and  fotia  unbealthy 

Lhea  there.    Copper,  iron  and  nickel  art  the  most  important 

'rals  known  In  the  group,  and  sulphur  1*  of  tome  commercia] 

The  climate  Is  generally  hot  and  damp,  but  there  is  a  aeasos 
fNovember  to  April)  which  is  qxcially  distinguished,  as  such, 

{Aleurila  Iriiaba),  kauri  pine  (or  Tanna),  various  species  of 
Fkus,  MyrlaaoM  and  many  othera— are  magnificent;  tbe 
coco-nut  is  not  confined  to  the  coast,  but  grows  high  up  (be 
valleys  on  the  hill-sides.  Sandal-wood  is  also  found.  Besidn 
the  breadfruit;  sagr>-palm,  banana,  sugar,  yam,  taro,  arrownwi 
and  several  foreat  fruits,  the  orange,  pine-a[^e  and  other 
imported  spedes  flourish;  and  European  vegetable*  are  ctpotted 
to  Sydney.  Land  mammals  are  scarce;  they  include  bats,  rati 
and  pigs  which  have  run  wild.  There  are  some  Uaards  and 
turtles;  birds  include  pigeons,  partota,  ducks  and  swallows; 
IrKusts,  grasshof^ers,  butterflies  and  homcts  are  numerous, 
and  thcseanboundsinfish,  which,  however,  art  generally  infefke 
as  food,  and  in  some  cases  poisonous. 

The  native  population  is  estimated  at  jo,oao:  in  1404  the 
British  population  wa>  111,  the  French  401.  The  island  of 
Efatt  contains  the  scat  of  the  joint  gavemment,  Vila  oe  Port 
Vila  (formerly  Franceville),  and  the  majority  cS  the  French 
population.  TlKre  an  aeveral  British  and  Frmch  trading 
companies,  and  a  nnsideiable  area  is  cleared  and  worked  by 
settler*.  The  chief  eiports  an  copra,  cofiec.  OMiMt,  bananas, 
'  ibcr,  fa. 
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Tike  natives  of  the  New  Hetnide*  are  Melanetians  of  mixed  blood, 
and  vary  much  in  different  islands.  On  Efat^  and  some  others 
Pblynesian  immisration  has  produced  a  taller,  fairer  and  less 
savage  praple.  In  some  fMuts,  as  on  Aoba.  isolated  Polynesian 
communities  exist.  But  the  general  type  is  Melanesian:  black 
skin,  woolly  hair,  k>w,  receding  forehead,  oroad  face,  flat  nose  and 
thick  lips.  The  natives  decorate  themselves  with  nose-rinn  and 
ear-rings  and  bcatelets  of  shells.  The  men  are  constantly  fighting ; 
their  weapons  are  bows  and  poisoned  arrows,  often  beautifully 
designed,  clubs  of  elaborate  patterns  and  spears.  Their  houses  are 
eittor  round  huts,  or  rectangular  with  pitched  roofs  resting  on 
three  parallel  rows  of  posts.  The  villages  are  scrupulously  clean 
and  neat,  ornamented  with  flowering  shrubs,  crotons  and  drscaenas, 
and  are  often  fortified  with  stone  walls.  In  character  the  New 
Hebrideans  are  ferocious  and  treacherous,  though  most  of  their 
onhospitality  and  savage^  is  to  be  traced  to  the  misconduct  and 
cruelty  of  traders  and  labour  agents.  The  women  occupy  a  de* 
graded  position,  and  in  some  Islands  widows  are  buried  alive  with 
the  bodSes  of  their  husbands.  There  b  a  great  belief  in  sorceries 
and  omens;  but  prayer  and  offerings  (usually  of  shell  money)  arc 
addressed  mainly  to  the  spirits  of  the  (recently)  dead,  and  there  is 
another  class  of  spirits,  called  Vui,  who  are  appeded  to  when  incor- 
porate in  certain  stones  or  animals;  of  one  of  two  such  the  divinity 
IS  recognised  generally.  By  the  villages  a  space  shadowed  by  a 
great  banyan  tree  is  often  set  apart  for  dances  and  public  meetings. 
A  certain  sanctity  attaches  also  sometimes  to  the  Casuarina  and  trie 
Cyeas.  An  important  institution  is  the  club-house,  in  which  there 
are  various  grades,  whereon  a  roan's  rank  and  influence  mainly 
depend,  his  grade  being  recognised  even  if  he  goes  to  another  island 
where  bis  language  is  unintelligible.  In  like  manner  a  division  into 
two  great  exogamous  groups  prevails,  at  all  events  throughout  the 
northern  islands.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  present  diversity 
of  languages  in  the  group  must  be  of  rcbtively  recent  origin.  These 
languages  or  dialects  are  numerous,  and  mutually  unintelligible, 
but  alike  as  to  grammatical  construction,  and  bck>nging  to  the 
Melanesian  class. 

History.—Tht  Portuguese  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Quires,  sighting 
E^ritu  Santo  in  x6o6,  thought  he  had  discovered  the  great 
southern  continent  then  believed  to  exist,  and  named  it  Australia 
del  E^iritu  Santo.  Louis  de  Bougainville  visited  the  islands 
in  X768,  and  Captain  Cook,  who  gave  them  the  name  they  bear, 
in  1774.  The  subsequent  visits  of  several  explorers,  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  sandal-wood  and  other  products  by  traders 
and  the  arrival  of  missionaries  helped  to  open  up  the  islands  and 
to  give  them  a  certain  commercial  importance  by  the  middle  of 
the  xgAh  century.  Trade  was  mainly  with  New  Caledonia,  and 
France  was  thus  indicated  as  the  dominant  power  in  the  New 
Hebrides;  even  British  planters  pressed  France  to  annex  the 
islands  in  1876,  but  in  the  following  year  some  of  the  missionaries 
urged  the  same  course  on  England.  In  1878  the  islands  were 
declared  neutral  by  Great  Britain  and  France.  The  presence  of 
British  and  French  settlers  under  independent  authority  led  to 
unsatisfactory  administration,  especially  in  regard  to  the  settle- 
ment of  dvU  actions  and  jurisdiction  over  the  native  population. 
As  to  the  establishment  of  commercial  supremacy,  French 
interests  clashed  with  Australian,  and  in  1882  M.  John  Higginson 
of  New  Caledonia  (d.  1904)  consolidated  the  former  by  founding 
the  trading  society  which  afterwards  became  the  SociiU  franfaist 
des  NotatUtS'HiMdes.  In  x886  one  of  the  most  serious  of 
many  native  outbreaks  occurred,  necessitating  a  French  de- 
OKmstration  of  force  from  New  Caledonia.  An  Anglo-French 
convention  of  the  x6th  of  November  1887  provided  for  the 
surveillance  of  the  islands  protection  of  life  and  property)  by  a 
mixed  commission  of  naval  officers.  The  Anglo-French  agreement 
of  X904  had  a  clause  providing  for  an  arrangement  as  to  proper 
jurisdiction  over  the  natives  and  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission to  settle  disputes  between  British  and  French  landed 
proprietors.  In  this  and  the  following  year  there  was  much 
tmrtst  among  the  natives,  and  a  joint  punitive  expedition  was 


Strong  feeling  was  aroused  meanwhile  in  Australia  owing  to 
the  disabilities  suffered  by  British  settlers  in  the  islands.  British 
annexation,  or  at  least  a  division  of  the  group  Into  British  and 
French  q>heres,  was  urged.  But  on  the  20th  of  October  1906 
a  convention  was  signed  in  London,  confirming  a  protocol  of 
the  preceding  37th  of  February,  and  providing  that  "  the  group 
of  the  New  Hebrides,  including  the  Banks  and  Torres  Islands," 
ibould  form  "  a  region  of  joint  influence,"  in  which  British  and 
French  subjects  should  have  equal  rights  in  all  respects,  and 


each  power  should  retain  jurisdiction  over  its  own  subjects  or 
citizens.  The  claim  of  other  powers  to  share  the  joint  influence 
was  excluded  by  the  provision  that  their  subjects  resident  on  the 
islands  must  be  under  either  British  or  French  jurisdiction.  A 
British  and  a  French  high  commissioner  were  appointed,  each 
assisted  by  a  resident  commissioner;  provision  was  made  for 
two  police  forces  of  equal  strength,  and  the  joint  naval  com- 
mission of  1887  was  retained  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  order. 
The  high  commissioneis  were  given  authority  over  the  native 
chiefs.  A  joint  court  was  established,  consisting  of  two  judges, 
appointed  respectively  by  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  a 
third,  to  be  president,  and  not  a  British  subject  or  French 
citizen,  appointed  by  the  king  of  Spain.  Its  jurisdiction  covers 
dvil  cases  (Including  commercial  suits  and  those  reelecting 
landed  property),  native  offences  or  crimes  against  non-natives, 
and  all  offences  against  the  provisions  of  the  convention.  The 
sale  of  arms  and  intoxicants  to  natives  is  forbidden;  and  the 
convention  regulates  the  recruitment  of  native  labour.  Pro- 
vision was  nrnde  for  community  of  interests  in  regard  to  pubh'c 
works,  finance  and  the  official  use  of  the  English  and  French 
languages.  The  creation  of  municipalities  on  the  application 
of  groups  of  not  less  than  thirty  non-native  residents  was  pro- 
vided for,  municipal  votes  being  given  to  both  sexes.  The  con- 
vention provided  against  the  establishment  of  a  penal  settlement 
and  the  erection  of  fortifications. 

This  convention  was  bitterly  criticized  in  Australia  on  the 
ground  that  many  of  the  provisions  which  nominally  established 
equality  between  British  and  French  would  operate  in  practice 
to  the  advantage  of  the  French;  and  there  was  no  little  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  ground  that  the  Australian  government  was 
neither  represented  at  the  preliminary  conference,  nor  fully 
consulted  during  the  negotiations. 

See  ParliametUary  Papers,  Frsnce,  No.  i  (1888  and  1906):  and 
"  Correspondence  relating  to  the  Conventbn  . .  ."(Cd.  3388),  (1907). 

NEW  IBERIA,  a  city  of  Ix>uisiana,  U.S.A.,  capital  of  Iberia 
parish,  on  the  Bayou  Techc,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state, 
about  125  m.  W.  of  New  (Orleans.  Pop.  (1890)  3447;  (1900) 
6815  (3309  negroes);  (1910)  7499.  It  is  served  by  the  Southern 
Pacific,  the  Franklin  and  Abbeville,  and  the  New  Iberia  & 
Northern  railways.  Lumber,  sugar,  cotton  and  rice  are  pro- 
duced in  the  neighbourhood.  At  the  village  of  Avery  Island, 
about  10  m.  S.E.,  there  are  deposits  of  rock  salt.  The 
municipality  owns  and  operates  the  waterworks  and  the 
electric  lighting  plant.  New  Iberia  was  laid  out  in  1835  and 
was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1839. 

NEW  JERSEY,  one  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  of  the 
American  Union,  lying  between  41*  21'  22-6'  and  38"  55*  40* 
N.  lat.,  and  75*  3 s'  »nd  73*  S3'  39*  W.  long.  It  is  bounded,  N., 
by  the  state  of  New  York;  E.,  by  the  Hudson  river,  which 
separates  the  state  from  New  York,  and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean; 
and  S.  and  W.  by  the  Delaware  Bay  and  river,  which  separate 
New  Jersey  from  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania.  All  the  boundaries 
except  the  northern  are  natiural.  New  Jersey  has  an  extreme 
length,  N.  and  S.,  of  166  m.,  an  extreme  width,  E.  and  W.,  of 
57  m.,  and  a  total  area  of  8224  sq.  m.,  of  which  7x0  sq.  m.  are 

water-surface. 

Pkynoeraffhy. — There  are  within  the  state  four  distinct  topo- 
graphic belts — the  Appalachian,  the  Highlands,  the  Triassic  Low- 
uind  and  the  Coastal  rlain.  The  folded  Appalachian  belt  crosses 
the  N.W.  comer  of  the  state,  and  includes  the  Kittatinny  Mountain 
and  Valley.  The  mountain  has  a  north-east-south-west  trend, 
crosung  the  Delaware  river  at  the  Delaware  Water  Ckip  and  con- 
tinuing S.W.  into  Pennsylvania.  In  width  the  range  varies  from 
4  or  S  m.  in  the  N.  to  about  2  m.  in  the  S.  Its  western  foot  lies 
along  the  Delaware  river,  which  for  some  distance  flows  parallel 
with  the  range,  and  has  an  altitude  of  about  aoo  ft.  above  the  sea 
at  Port  Jervis.  where  it  enters  the  state,  and  ot  about  300  ft.  at  the 
Water  (?ap,  where  it  leaves  it.  Where  the  crest  of  the  ridse  enters 
the  sute  Its  elevation  is  1539  ft.;  at  High  Point,  1}  m.  S.W.  the 
ridge  attains  a  height  of  1803  ft.,  the  h^hest  point  within  the  state. 
A  snort  distance  S.W.  of  this  point,  in  a  depression  in  the  mountain 
crest,  is  Lake  Marcia,  at  an  elevation  of  1570  ft.  Beyond  Culver's 
Gap  the  mountain  again  narrows  to  a  ridge,  and  for  a  portion  of  its 
length  it  is  double-crested.  On  the  eastern  side  the  slope  is  so 
abrupt  as  to  make  ascent  difficult  and  at  places  impossible,  but  the 
western  sbpe,  on  account  of  a  dip  of  the  rock  to  the  N.W.,  is  more 
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gradual.  The  eastern  foot  has  a  very  uniform  altitude  of  from 
900  to  1000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  crest  of  the  ridge  is  from  600 
to  1200  ft.  W.  of  the  foot,  and  from  450  to  600  ft.  above  it.  At 
the  Water  Gap  the  ridge  is  cut  through  to  its  base,  and  the  Delaware 
river  flows  through  the  opening.  This  gap,  ^00  ft.  wide  at  the 
base  and  4500  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  with  sides  rising  very  abruptly 
to  a  height  of  1200  ft.  and  more,  is  an  impressive  sight.  The 
Kittatinny  Valley,  S.E.  of  and  parallel  to  the  Kittatinny  Range,  is 
about  40  m.  long  and  13  nu  wide  and  has  an  average  elevation  of 
700  ft.  Its  western  marvin  is  from  900  to  1000  ft.  above  the  sea, 
and  its  eastern  border  b  trom  400  to  500  ft.  lower.  The  floor  of  the 
valley  is  very  undulating,  and  contains  numerous  small  streams, 
whose  divides  are  from  700  to  900  ft.  above  the  sea.  South-east  of 
the  Kittatinny  Valley,  and  parallel  with  it,  lies  the  second  topo- 
graphic belt,  the  Highlands.  This  region  embraces  an  area  of 
900  sq.  m.,  haWng  a  length,  N.E.  and  5.W.,  of  60  m.,  and  a  width 
varyii^  from  9  to  18  m.  It  consists  of  an  upland  plateau  now 
dissected  by  streams  into  a  series  of  hills  and  ridges,  and  corresponds 
to  the  Piedmont  Belt  farther  to  the  S.W.  and  to  the  upland  region 
of  southern  New  England.  The  average  elevation  of  the  Highlands 
is  about  1000  ft.;  the  highest  point,  between  Canistccr  and  Vernon, 
in  Sussex  county,  being  1496  ft.  The  third  belt,  called  the  Triassic 
Lowland,  occupies  about  one-fifth  of  the  surface  of  the  state.  Its 
N.W.  border  is  marked  by  a  line  drawn  S.W.  across  the  state  through 
Pompton,  Morristown,  Lebanon  and  Highbridge  to  the  Delaware; 
its  S.E.  border  by  a  line  drawn  from  Woodbridgc  to  Trenton.  The 
surface  is  irregular,  with  altitudes  ranging  from  about  sea-level  to 
900  ft.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  area  b  the  scries  of  trap  rock 
ridges,  between  which  the  Passaic  river  makes  its  irregular  way 
through  a  region  of  flat  bottom  lands.  On  the  N.  E.  border  of  the 
Lowland,  one  of  these  trap  ridges  lines  the  western  bank  of  the 
Hudson  river  for  about  35  m.,  and  is  known  as  the  Palisade  Ridge, 
or  simply  the  Palisades,  occause  of  the  scenic  eiTcct  produced  by 
the  columnar  jointing  and  steep  eastern  wall  of  the  trap  sheet. 
To  the  W.  the  slope  01  the  ridsc  is  very  gentle.  The  Palisades  extend 
from  a  point  N.  of  the  New  York  boundary  as  far  S.  as  Weehawkcn. 
their  height  gradually  decreasing  southward.  A  slope  of  debris 
occurs  at  the  £.  base  of  the  Palisade  Ridge,  but  the  summit  is 
covered  with  trees.  The  trap  formation  extends  to  the  Kill  van  KuU 
Channel,  and  includes,  among  other  ridges,  the  so-called  First  and 
Second  Watchung  (or  Orange)  Mountains  W.  of  the  group  of  suburbs 
known  as  the  "Oranges,"  but  S.  of  Weehawken  it  has  no  scenic 
attractiveness.  With  the  exception  of  the  ridges,  the  Triassic  Low- 
land N.  of  the  Raritan  river  is  usually  below  300  ft.  in  altitude; 
S.  of  the  Raritan  the  topography  of  thb  belt  is  similar  to  the  northern 
portion,  but  much  of  the  area  is  over  aoo  ft.  above  the  sea.  South- 
east of  the  Triasac  Lowbnd  lies  the  fourth  topographic  belt,  the 
Coastal  Plain,  containing  an  area  of  4400  sq.  m.,  or  slightly  more 
than  one-half  the  entire  surface  of  the  state.  This  belt,  bordered 
on  the  E.,  S.  and  W.  by  water,  is  highest  near  its  centre  and  lowest 
along  its  margins.  It  is  free  from  mountainous  ridges,  but  there 
arc  a  number  of  isobted  hUls,  such  as  the  Navc^ink  Hichbnds 
(2M  ft.)  in  Monmouth  county.  One-third  of  the  Coastal  Pbin  is 
below  50  ft.  in  altitude;  two-fifths  are  between  50  and  100  ft.; 
and  somewhat  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  area  is  over  100  ft.  above 
sea-level.  The  total  area  of  the  belt  as  high  as  200  ft.  above  the  sea 
does  not  exceed  15  so.  m.  About  one-eighth  of  the  area  consists 
of  tidal  marsh,  lying  chiefly  between  the  long  sandy  ridges  or  barrier 
beaches  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  mainland.  The  width  of  the 
marsh  varies  from  I  to  6  m.,  being  least  in  the  extreme  N.  and  S. 
and  greatest  near  the  mouths  of  streams.  There  b  also  a  mardi 
along  Debware  Bay,  unprotected  by  a  beach.  The  waters  between 
these  beaches  and  the  mainbnd  are  gradually  filling  with  sediment 
and  changing  into  tidal  marsh.  In  addition  to  the  stretches  of  mar^ 
along  the  coast,  the  eastward-flowing  rivers  of  the  Coastal  Plain  are 
Yrin^d  with  bige  areas  of  swamp  bnd,  some  of  which  b  well 
forested. 

For  the  entire  state  the  average  elevation  is  250  ft.,  with  4100 
sq.  m.  below  100  ft.;  2100  sq.  m.  between  100  and  500  ft. ;  1400 
vq.  m.  between  500  and  1000  ft.;  and  215  sq.  m.  between  1000  and 
•1500  ft.  The  four  topoeraphic  belts  of  the  state  correspond  very 
'closely  to  the  outcrofM  <h  its  geological  formations;  the  rocks  of  the 
Appalachbn  belt  being  of  Palaeozoic  age;  the  formation  of  the 
Highbnds,  Archaean;  that  of  the  Triassic  Lowbnd,  Triassic ;  that 
of  the  irrcgubr  hills  of  the  Coastal  Plain,  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary. 

The  great  terminal  moraine  of  the  glacbl  epoch  crosses  the  N.E.- 
S.W.  topographic  belts  of  the  state,  in  an  irregubr  line  running  W. 
and  N.W..  from  Suten  Isbnd.  N.Y.  North  of  the  moraimc  belt 
the  effect  of  the  gbcbtion  b  seen  in  the  irregubr  courses  of  the 
streams,  the  numerous  bkes  and  freshwater  marshes  and  the  falls 
and  rapids  along  those  streams  disptbccd  by  the  glaciers  from  their 
former  courses.  The  effect  of  gbcbtion  on  the  soil  b  noted  in  a 
bter  paragraph. 

The  Debware  river,  from  its  junction  with  the  Ncvcrsink  Creek 
to  the  capes,  flows  along  the  western  and  southern  borders  of  the 
state  for  a  distance  of  245  m..  and  has  a  total  drainage  area  in 
New  Jersey  of  2345  sq.  m.  Of  equal  importance  is  the  Hudson, 
whose  lower  waters,  forming  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  New 
Jersey  for  a  distance  of  22  m..  drain  a  very  small  part  of  the  state, 
but  hove  contributed  materially  to  the  state's  commerdal  develop- 
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ment.    The  streams  lying  wholly  within  the  state  are  rebtively 
unimportant.   Of  the  tributaries  to  the  Debware  river  the  northcm- 


Walkill  river  in  the  N.E.  Of  the  streams  of  the  Highlands  and  the 
Triassic  Lowbnd,  the  Passaic  river  b  the  roost  important.  Rising 
in  the  N.E. — in  the  southern  part  of  Morris  county— it  pursues  a 
winding  north-easterly  course,  passing  through  a  gap  in  the  trap 
rock  at  Little  Falls,  and  by  means  of  a  cascade  and  a  mile  of  rapida 
descends  40  ft.  At  Paterson,  3  m.  farther,  the  stream  passes  through 
a  crevasse  in  the  trap  rock  and  has  a  sheer  fall  of  70  ft.  (the  Great 
Falls  of  the  Passaic^.^  The  stream  then  makes  a  sharp  bend  south- 
ward and  empties  into  Newark  Bay.*  The  Passaic  and  its  small 
tributarie»-^he  Whippany,  Rockaway,  Pequanac.  Wanaqoe, 
Saddle  and  Ramapo— drain  an  area  of  about  Q50  sq.  m.  On  account 
of  the  rapid  fall  01  its  tributaries,  the  union  of  so  many  of  them  with 
the  main  stream  near  its  middle  course  and  the  obstructions  to  the 
flow  of  the  water  in  the  lower  course,  the  Passaic  b  subject  to 
disastrous  floods.  In  1903  a  heaw  rainfall  caused  a  flood  which 
continued  from  the  8th  to  the  19th  of  October  and  destroyed  not 
leffi  than  $7,000,000  worth  of  property.  Another,  whkh  continued 
from  the  25th  of  February  to  the  9th  of  March  1902,  destroyed 
property  valued  at  $1,000,000  or  more,  and  there  were  leas  dis- 
astrous floods  in  18S2  and  1896.*  The  Hackensack  river  enters  the 
state  about  5  m.  W.  of  the  Hudson  river,  flows  almost  parallel 
with  that  stream,  and  empties  into  Newark  Bay.  having  a  length 
of  34^  m.  and  a  drainage  area  of  201  sq.  m.  The  Rantan  nvcr, 
flowing  eastwardly  through  the  centre  of  the  state,  is  the  largest 
stream  lying  wholly  within  New  Jersey,  and  drains  IIOS  sq>  m. 
CommercblTy,  however,  this  stream  b  less  imponant  than  the 
Passaic.  In  the  southern  half  of  the  state  the  drainage  b  simple, 
and  the  streams  are  unimportant,  flowing  straight  to  the  Delaware 
or  the  Atbntic.  The  westward  streams  are  only  small  creeks; 
the  eastward  and  southward  streams,  however,  on  account  of  the 
wider  slope,  have  greater  Icn^h.  Among  the  btter  are  the  Maurice 
river,  33  m.  long,  emptying  into  Debware  Bay;  and  the  Great  Egg 
Harbor  river,  38  m.  long,  and  the  MuUica,  32  m.  long,  emptying  into 
the  Atbntic.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  espedally 
among  the  Highlands,  are  numerous  bkes,  which  are  popular  fdaces 
of  resort  during  the  summer  months.  Of  these  the  largest  and  the 
most  frequented  aro  Lake  Hopatcong,  an  irregubr  body  of  water  in 
Morris  and  Sussex  counties,  and  Greenwood  Lake,  lying  partly  ia 
New  York  and  partly  In  New  Jersey. 

Fauna  and  Flora. — ^The  fauna  of  New  Jersey  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  the  other  Middle  Atbntic  states.  Large 
game  has  almost  disappeared.  The  red,  or  Virginb,  deer  and  the 
grey  fox  are  still  found  in  circumscribed  localities;  and  of  the 
smaller  mammals,  the  squirrel,  chipmunk,  rabbit,  raccoon  and 
opossum  are  still  numerous.  Among  game  birds  are  various  species 
of  ducks,  the  quail,  or  "  Bob  White^"  and  the  woodcock.  The 
waters  of  the  coast  and  bays  abound  in  shad,  menhaden,  bluefish. 
weak-fish  (squeteague),  cbms  and  oysters.  The  interior  streams  aiv 
stocked  with  trout,  buck  bass  and  perch. 

The  conditions  of  pbnt  growth  are  varied.  In  the  northern  and 
north  central  parts  of  the  state,  where  the  soil  consists  partly  of 
glacbl  drift,  the  species  have  a  wider  ranee  than  is  the  case  farther 
S.,  where  the  soil  is  more  uniform.  New  Jersey  b  a  meeting  ground 
for  many  species  which  have  their  prinapal  habitat  farther  N.  or 
farther  b.,  and  its  flora  therefore  may  be  divided  into  a  aorthem 
and  a  southern.  Still  another  class,  and  the  most  clearly  mariced  of 
all,  is  the  flora  of  the  beaches,  salt  marshes  and  meadows.  The 
total  woodbnd  area  of  the  state  b  about  3234  sq.  m.  Two  distinct 
types  of  forest  are  recognized,  with  the  usual  transitioa  aooe  betm-cen 
them.  South  and  east  of  a  line  drawn  apNoximately  from  Scabright 
to  Cbssboro,  and  thence  southward  to  Debware  Bay,  b  a  nearly 
level,  sandy  region  known  as  "  The  Pinea.*'  Thb  b  tbie  great  fofest 
area  of  the  state;  it  contains  about  1,200,000  acres  01  woodland, 
practically  continuous,  and  portions  of  it  still  but  sparsely  inhabited. 
The  original  forest  has  been  entirely  removed,  but  a  yoong  arowth 
of  the  same  tree  species,  chiefly  pitch  pine  with  a  variety  of  oaloi; 
replaces  it.  Within  "  The  Pines,'*  immedbtelv  north  of  the  MuUka 
river,  lies  an  area  of  about  20,000  acres  called  ^  The  Plaina."  These 
are  sparsely  clothed  with  prostratepitch  pine,  scrub  oak  and  lanrei 
Tree  forms  are  entirely  absent.  The  cause  of  thb  condition  b  stiD 
undetermined.  Along  the  streams  in  thb  section  are  many  swaraps. 
valuable  for  the  white  cedar  that  they  produce,  or  when  oeared.  for 
cranberry  bogs.  The  northern  part  of  the  state  b  much  more  nigged. 

*  As  the  waters  of  the  stream  have  been  diverted  into  mill  races, 
the  river  very  seldom  makes  thb  leap  in  its  natural  channel.  The 
power  thus  generated  has  been  largely  tnatntmental  io  creatine  the 
dty  of  Paterson  (a.p.). 

"The  toul  length  of  the  Plassak  b aboot  100 m.,  bot  hi ooorse  b 
so  irregular  that  the  distance  in  a  straight  line  from  its  aoaice  to 
its  mouth  b  only  about  15  m. 

■  See  G.  B.  Hollbter  and  M.  O.  Leighton,  The  Faamk  Fhad  «f 
iQoa  (Washington.  1903),  and  M.  O.  Leighton.  Tke  Posaasc  FUod€f 
tQOj  (Washington.  1904),  being  numbers  88  and  9a  of  the  Water 
Supply  and  Irrigation  Papers  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Sorvcy. 
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and  the  focests  are  chiefly  oC  chestnut  and  various  species  of  oak. 
Thou^  much  broken  by  fanns  and  other  elements  oi  culture  they 
aggregate  about  740,000  aoes.  New  Jersey's  forests  have  suffered 
much  ffom  6re,  but  with  the  exception  01  "  The  Plains  "  the  soil 
everywhere  b  well  adapted  to  tree  growth.  A  comparatively  mild 
ctimate  and  good  market  facilities  mcrease  the  potential  value  of 
the  whde  woodland  area.  The  state  maintains  a  Forest  Com- 
nussion  whose  chief  concern  is  to  control  the  fires  and  thereby  give 
value  to  private  holdings.  In  this  effort  it  is  meeting  with  consider- 
able success.  The  state  is  also  acquiring,  and  mamtaining  as  de> 
monstration  acres  and  public  parks,  forest  reserves  in  various  parts 
of  the  state.  The  five  reserves  now  held  are  in  Atlantic,  Burlington 
and  Sussex  .counties  and  aggr^ate  9899  acres.^ 

ClimaU. — Between  the  extreme  northern  and  southern  sections 
of  the  state  there  u  a  greater  variation  in  climate  than  would  natur- 
ally result  from  their  ofiflerenoe  in  latitude.  This  is  due  to  the  prox- 
imity of  the  ocean  in  the  S.  and  to  the  relatively  high  altitudes  in 
the  N.^  Near  Cape  May  fruit  trees  bloom  two  or  three  weeks  earlier 
than  in  the  H^hlancu.  The  mean  annual  temperature  ranges 
from  49*3^  F.  at  Dover,  in  the  N..  to  ^5-4*  at  Bridgeton,  in  the  S. 
The  average  date  of  the  first  kiUing  frost  at  Dover  b  the  4th  of 
October,  and  of  the  last,  the  loth  01  May;  at  Atlantic  City,  on  the 
sea-coast,  these  dates  are  respectively  the  4th  of  November  and  the 
11th  of  April.  .  At  Dover  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  40®: 
the  mean  for  the  winter  is  38*,  with  an  extreme  mmimum  recoraea 
of  -13*;  and  the  mean  for  the  summer  is  "fo^t  with  an  extreme 
maximum  recorded  of  103*.  At  Atlantic  City  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  53*:  for  the  winter  it  is  34*,  with  an  extreme  of  -7*; 
and  for  the  summer,  70*  with  an  extreme  of  99*.  At  Vineland.  a 
southern  interior  town,  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  53*;  tor 
the  winter  it  is  33*«with  an  extreme  of  -1^*;  and  for  the  summer, 
74*.  with  an  extreme  of  105*.  These  records  of  temperature  afford 
a  strildng  illustration  of  the  moderating  influence  of  the  ocean  u;>on 
the  extremes  of  summer  and  winter.  On  account  of  the  proximity 
to  the  sea.  New  Jersey  has  a  more  equable  climate  than  have  some 
of  the  states  in  the  same  latitude  farther  west.  During  the  summer 
months  the  general  coune  of  the  wind  along  the  sea-coast  is  in- 
terrupted about  midday  b^  an  incoming  current  of  air,  the  "  sea 
breeie."  which  gradually  increases  until  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  aiul  then  gradually  lessens  until  the  offshore  wind  takes 
its  place.  As  the  heat  is  thus  made  less  oppressive  along  the  coast, 
the  beaches  of  New  Jersey  have  rapidly  ouilt  up  with  towns  and 
dtks  that  have  become  popular  summer  resorts — among  the  best 
known  of  these  are  Long  Branch,  Asbury  Park,  Ocean  Grove, 
Atlantic  City  (also  a  winter  resort)  and  Cape  May.  Among  the 
interior  resorts  are  Lakewood,  a  fashionable  wmter  resort,  and  Lake 
Hopatcong,  and  Greenwood  Lake  and  surrounding  regions,  much 
frequented  in  the  summer.  In  the  summer  the  {prevailing  winds 
throughout  the  state  are  from  the  S.W.:  in  the  winter,  from  the 
N.W.  The  normal  annual  precipitation  is  47*7  in.,  varying  from 
46'6  in.  on  the  sea<oast  to  49*1  in.  in  the  Highlands  and  the  ICitta- 
tinny  Valley.  Precipitation  b  from  i  to  ^  in.  greater  in  the 
summer  than  in  the  other  seasons,  which  differ  among  themselves 
very  little  .in  the  average  amount  of  rainfall.  From  December  to 
March,  inclusively,  part  of  the  ptecipitation  b  in  the  form  of  snow. 
In  the  extreme  S.  there  b  more  rain  than  snow  in  the  winter;  but 
no  part  of  the  state  b  free  from  snow  storms.  In  the  summer 
thunder  storms  are  frequent,  but  are  generally  local  in  extent,  and 
are  much  more  common  in  the  afternoon  and  early  evening  than  in 
the  morning. 

Soils. — The  soils  of  the  state  exhibit  great  variety.  Those  of  the 
northern  and  central  sectbns  are  made  up  in  part  of  glacial  drift; 
those  of  the  S.  are  sandy  or  loamy,  ana  arc  locally  enriched  by 
depoMts  of  mari.  The  most  fertile  soils  of  the  state  lie  in  the  clay 
and  marl  region,  a  belt  from  10  to  20  m.  wide  extending  across  the 
state  in  a  general  south-westerly  direction  from  Long  Branch  to 
Salem.  South  of  thb  belt  the  soib  are  generally  sandy  and  are  not 
very  fertile  except  at  altitudes  of  less  than  50  ft.,  where  they  arc 
losLwy  and  of  alluvial  origin.^ 

Agricuiture. — In  1900  very  little  more  land  was  under  cultivation 
than  in  1850,  the  total  acreage  for  these  years  being  respectively 
3,840,966  and  3,753,946.  The  number  of  farms,  however,  mcreascd 
from  33,905  to  34,394,  and  the  average  size  of  the  farms  decreased 
from  1 15-3  acres  to  83  acres,  an  indication  that  agriculture  g^dually 
became  more  intensive.  In  1900,  33%  of  the  farms  contained 
from  30  to  50  acres,  48-3%,  50-1 75  acres  and  only  7*8%  con- 
tained over  175  acres.  Farms  were  smallest  in  Hudson  county, 
where  the  average  size  was  7*9  acres,  and  bnrest  in  Sussex  county, 
where  the  average  size  was  143-4  acres.  The  counties  with  the 
largest  total  acreage  were  Burhngton  (343,006),  Sussex  (356,896) 
and  Hunterdon  (248,733).  Between  1880  ana  1900  the  percentage 
of  farms  operated  by  owners  decreased  from  75*4  to  70*1 ;  the  per- 

*  The  amount  of  timber  cut  within  the  state  b  very  small.  Before 
the  inttw^ction  of  coal  and  coke  as  fuel  in  the  forges  and  furnaces 
the  cutting  of  young  trees  for  the  manufacture  of  charcoal  was  a 
profitable  imlustry,  and  the  process  of  deforestation  reached  its 
maximum.  Since  i860  the  forest  area  has  only  slightly  diminished, 
and  the  condition  of  the  timber  has  improved,  but  large  trees  are 
ftiO  scarce. 
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centage  of  cash  tenants  increased  from  io>s  to  15*3 ;  and  that  of 
share  tenants  remained  about  stationary,  being  14- 1  in  1880  and 
14-6  in  1900.    In  thb  last  year  37-5  %  of  the  farms  derived  their 

f>rincipal  income  from  live  stock,  30*3  %  from  vegetables,  17*3  % 
rom  dairy  produce,  7*8  %  from  fruits  and  7*8  %  from  hay  and 
grain. 

In  1907,  according  to  the  Year  Book  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  principal  crops  were:  hay,  634,000 
tons  ($10,778,000);  potatoes,  8400,000  busheb  ($6,316,000); 
Indian  com,  8,757,000  busheb  (l5,5i7/xx>);  wheat,  1.998,000 
busheb  ($1.9^8.000);  rye,  1,373,000  bushels  ($1,043,000);  oats, 
1,770.000  busheb  ($091,000).  The  number  and  value  of  each  of 
the  various  classes  of  live  stock  in  the  state  on  the  ist  of  January 
1008  were  as  follows:  horses,  X03/)oo  ($11,^6.000);  mules,  5000 
($675,000);  inikh  cows.  190,000  ($8,i70,ooo);  other  neat  cattle, 
83.000  ($1,733,000);  sheep,  44,000  ($330,000);  swine.  155,000 
^$i»555iOOO).  In  1809,  5959  farms  were  classified  as  dairy  farms, 
f^.  they  derived  at  least  40  %  of  their  income  from  dairy  products; 
and  the  total  value  of  dairy  products  was  $8436,869,  the  brger 
items  bein^  $6,318,568  for  milk  sold  and  $818.62^^  for  butter  sold. 
Poultry  raising  also  b  an  important  agricultural  industry:  poultry 
in  the  state  was  valued  at  $1,300,853  on  the  ist  of  June  1900;  and 
for  the  year  1^9  the  value  of  all  poultry  raised  was  $3,365,816, 
and  the  value  of  ens  was  $1,938,304.  In  the  production  of  cereals 
the  state  has  not  tawen  high  rank  since  the  development  of  the  wheat 
fields  of  the  western  states;  but  in  1890  the  acreage  in  cereals  was 
45*4  %  of  the  acreage  in  all  crops,  ftna  the  value  of  the  yield  was 
35*3%  of  that  of  alTcrops.  Of  the  total  acreage  in  cereals  in  1907, 
378,000  acres  were  in  Indian  com;  108,000  m  wheat;  78,000  in 
rye;  and  60,000  in  oats.  The  chief  cereal-producing  counties  in 
1809  were  Burlington.  Hunterdon,  Monmouth  and  Salem.  The  most 
valuable  field  crop  in  1907  was  hay  and  forage,  consisting  mostly  of 
clover  and  cultivated  grasses;  in  1899  the  value  of  this  crop  was 
30-3  %  of  that  of  all  crops. 

Since  18^0  market  gardening  in  New  Jersey  has  become  in- 
creasingly important,  especblly  in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities,  and- 
has  proved  more  profitable  than  the  growinj;;  of  cereals.  In  the  total 
acreaee  devoted  to  the  raising  of  vegetables  in  marketable  quantities 
New  Jersey  in  looo  was  surpassed  by  only  two  other  states.  The 
value  of  the  marketable  vegetables  in  1899  was  $4,630,6^8,  and  the 
value  of  the  total  vegetable  crop,  $8435.596.  or  30*7  %  of  that  of  all 
crops.    Among  the  vegetables  grown  the  potato  b  the  most  im- 

gortant;  in  1907  there  were  70.000  acres  in  potatoes,  yielding 
.400.000  bushels,  valued  at  $6,316,000.  Between  1899  and  1907 
the  value  of  the  potato  crop  more  than  doubled.  In  1899  the  state 
also  produced  5.304.503  bushels  of  tomatoes;  3418.641  bushels  of 
sweet  potatoes;  3,053,300  bunches  of  asparagus;  17.890.980  heads 
of  cabbage;  3I495>940  musk  melons;  3,300,330  water  melons; 
and  1 ,01 5. 1 1 1  bushels  of  sweet  com.  Fmit-growing  has  also  attained 
considerable  importance.  In  1899  the  total  value  of  the  crop  was 
$4,083,788;  the  value  of  the  orchard  fruit  was  $3.504,981 ;  of  small 
fruits,  $1406,049;  and  of  grapes,  $81,758.     Peaches  erow  in  all 

garts  of  the  state,  but  most  of  the  crop  comes  from  Hunterdon, 
ussex  and  Somerset  counties.  Apples  are  grown  there  and  also 
in  the  western  part  of  Buritngton  county.  In  the  decade  1880- 
189Q  the  apple  crop  increased  from  603,890  to  4,640,896  bushels. 
In  Monmouth,  Camden  and  parts  of  burlington  and  Gloucester 
counties  great  quantities  of  pears  are  grown.  Atbntic,  Burlington, 
Camden  and  Salem  counties  are  the  great  centres  for  strawberries; 
Atlantic,  Cumberland  and  Salem  counties  lead  in  grape-growing; 
and  a  laige  huckleberry  crop  b  yearly  gathered  in  the  Pines." 
In  1899  New  Jersey  produced  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  cranberry  crop 
of  the  United  States,  the  chief  centre  of  production  being  the  bogs  of 
Burlington  and  Ocean  counties.  Other  fruits  grown  in  considerable 
quantities  are  cherries,  plums,  bbckberries  and  raspberries. 

Minerals  and  Minini. — In  1907  the  total  value  of  the  state's 
mineral  products  was  $33,800,399.  CUys  of  different  degrees  of 
value  are  found  in  nearly  every  section,  but  the  principal  cby 
mining  areas  are:  the  Middlesex  county  area,  where  the  best  cbys 
are  found  along  the  Raritan  river  and  tne  coast ;  the  Trenton  area, 
in  which  clay  b  mined  chiefly ^at  Dogtown,  E.  of  Trenton;  the 
Debware  river  area,  in  the  vicinity  of  Palmyra;  and  the  Wood- 
mansie  area,  in  Ocean  county.  As  the  cUy  pits  contain  only  small 
amounts  of  any  one  kind  of  cby,  it  has  proved  more  profitable  for 
manufacturers  to  buy  their  raw  materbis  from  a  number  of  minere 
than  for  them  to  operate  the  mines  themselves,  and  conseouently 
clay  mining  and  tne  manufacture  of  cby  products  arc  largely 
distinct  indTustries.  In  New  Jersey  the  mining  of  clays  b  more 
important  than  in  any  other  state,  the  amount  mined  and  sold  in 
1903  being  a  third  of  the  entire  output  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
amount  in  1907  (440,138  tons)  being  more  than  one-fifth  of  all  cby 
miiKd  and  sold  in  the  United  States;  and  in  1907  in  the  value  of 
clay  products  ($16,005460;  brick  and  tile,  $9,019,  8^,  and  pottery, 
$6.9^)5,626)  New  Jersey  was  outranked  only  by  Ohio  and  rennsyl- 
**ania.  In  Warren  and  Sussex  counties  arc  abundant  materials  for 
the  manufacture  of  Portbnd  cement,  an  industry  that  has  attained 
importance  since  1893;  in  the  value  of  its  product  in  1907 
($4,738,516)  New  Jersey  was  surpassed  only  by  Pennsylvania. 
Granite  is  found  in  Morris  and  Sussex  counties,  but  is  not  extensively 
quarried;  there  are  extensive  quarries  of  sandstone  in  the  Piedmont 
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•ectkm:  and  limestone  and  trap  rock  are  important  minefal 
reaouroea.  In  1907  the  total  value  of  stone  quarried  in  the  sute 
was  $1,533,313,  of  which  $995,436  was  the  value  of  trap  rock. 
$374453  of   limestone.  $177,667   of   sandstone   and '$75,757   of 

Sanite.  Some  roofing  slate  is  produced  in  Sussex  county;  in  1907 
e  output  was  valuedat  $8000.  The  mining  of  natural  fertiliiers^ 
white  and  greensand  maris — b  a  long  established  industry;  the 
output  in  1907  was  14.091  tons,  valued  at  $&439. 

Of  mineral  ores  the  most  important  are  iron,  anc  and  copper. 
The  manufacture  of  iron  in  New  JcrKy  dates  from  1674,  when  the 
metal  was  reduced  from  its  ores  near  Shrewsbury,  Monmouth 
county.  Magnetic  ores,  found  chiefly  in  Morris,  Passaic  and  Warren 
counties,  form  the  bans  of  the  present  industry.  Bog  ores  were 
mined  until  about  1840*.  since  that  date  they  have  had  no  market. 
The  product  of  the  iron  mines  has  fluctuated  greatly  in  quantity, 
being  nearly  1,000.000  tons  of  ore  in  1893,  357.335  tons  in  1897, 
and  549,760  tons  in  1907,  when  the  output  was  valued  at  $1,815,586,' 
and  was  about  nine-tenths  magnetite  and  one>tenth  brown  ore. 
The  chief  places  of  production  are  Hibernia  (Morris  county)  and 
Mt  Pleasant  (Hunterdon  county);  in  1^  four  mines  in  the  state 
produced  316,336  tons.  In  the  production  of  zinc  New  Jersey  once 
took  a  prominent  part;  in  1907  the  only  producer  was  The  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Company's  mine  at  Franklin  Furnace,  Sussex  county, 
with  an  output  of  13.573  short  tons,  valued  at  $1,601,614.  The 
chief  deposits  consist  01  red  oxide,  silicate  and  franklinite,  and  the 
average  sine  content  is  33  %.  The  copper  deposits  of  the  state  were 
worloKl  to  a  small  extent  in  colonial  days.  One  of  the  brass  cannon 
used  at  Yorktown  was  made  of  copper  taken  from  the  Watchung 
Mountains  during  the  War  for  Independence.  These  mountains  are 
sttll  the  chief  source  of  copper,  but  the  orcS|  chiefly  cuprite,  mala- 
chite and  chrysocolb,  are  also  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Pied- 
mont region.  In  theycars  following  1900  there  was  renewed  interest 
in  copper  mining.  There  are  many  valuable  mineral  springs  in  the 
state:  for  1907  eleven  springs  (three  in  Bergen  and  two  each  in 
Morris.  Camoen  and  Somerset  counties)  reported  to  the  U.S. 
GK>loncal  Survey  the  sale  of  983.445  gallons  (mostly  table  water)., 
valued  at  $10^,083.  Other  minenils,  which  are  not  found  in  com- 
mercial quantities,  are  lead  in  the  form  of  galena,  in  Sussex  countv; 
Sip^ite.  in  the  crystalline  schistose  rocks  of  the  HighUinds;  molyb* 
num,  in  the  form  of  a  sulphide,  in  Sussex  county:  and  barytes  in 
Mercer  and  Sussex  counties.  In  Bergen,  Warren,  Sussex  and 
Morris  counties  are  numerous  bogs  containing  peat  of  a  ffood  quality. 

Manufaaures. — After  1850  New  jersey  made  rapia  pnwress  m 
manufacturing,  which  soon  became  its  kasding  industry.  In  1850 
7*7  %  of  the  population  were  employed  as  wage-earners  in  manu- 
facturing establishments;  in  1900,  13*8  %.  The  value  of  the  pro- 
ducts in  1850  was  $39,851,356;  in  1890.  $354,573,571:  in  1900. 
$61 1,748,931.  Such  figures  of  the  census  of  1900  as  are  comparable 
with  those  of  the  special  census  of  1905,  when  only  the  establiuiments 
under  the  factory  system  were  enumerated,  show  that  between  1900 
and  1905  the  number  of  factories  increased  9*3  %;  the  capital. 
49-8  %;  and  the  value  of  the  producu.*  40  %  (from  $353,005,684 
to  $774,369.03^).  This  rapid  development  is  due  to  the  excellent 
transportation  Tacilities,  and  to  the  proximity  of  large  markets  and 
of  great  natural  resources,  such  as  tne  clays  of  New  Jervy  and  the 
coal  and  iron  of  Pennsylvania.  The  chief  manufacturing  centres  in 
1905,  as  judsed  by  the  value  of  their  products,  were  Newark 
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Pater* 

factories' were  in  munidpalittes'hawiig  a  population  o(aX  least 
8000  in  1900,  and  their  product  was  74'i  %  (in  value)  of  the  total. 
There  are  indications,  however,  that  industries  are  slowly  shifting 
to  the  smaller  towns. 

The  textile  industries  uken  together  are  the  most  tmporunt  of 
the  manufacturing  industries,  having  a  greater  output  (in  1900, 
$81,910,850:  in  1905,  $96,060407),  employing  more  labourers  and 
capital,  and  paying  more  wages  than  any  other  group.  Among  the 
various  textiles  silk  ukes  the  first  pboe,  the  value  of  the  factory 
product  in  1900  being  $39,966,663.  and  in  190^,  $43,863,907.  In 
1900  the  value  of  the  silk  output  was  48*8  %  of  the  toul  value  of 
the  textiles,  and  silk  manufacturing  was  more  important  than  any 
other  industry  (textile  or  not) :  in  1905,  however,  owing  to  the  great 
progress  in  other  industries,  silk  had  dropped  to  fourth  place,  but 
stillcontributed  44-6  %  of  the  value  of  the  textiles.  In  1900  New 
Jersey  furnished  37'3  %,  and  in  1905,  %2'2  % ,  of  the  silk  products 
of  the  United  Sutes,  and  was  surpassed  by  no  other  state.   The  silk 
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industry  is  centred  at  Paterson,  the  chief  silk  manufacturing  city  of 
the  United  States.  West  Hoboken  and  Jersey  City  are  also  Im- 
portant producers.   A  second  textile  industry  in  which  New  Jersey 

in  1900  and  in  1905  took  first  rank  was  the  manufacture  of  felt  hats: 
*  '      *       '   •  *    -  • ^  1^  gain  j^ 

the  product 
les  from  the 

cities  of  Newark  and  Orange.  FVom  1900  to  1905  the  value  of  the 
worsted  goods  increased  from  $6,833,731  to  $11,935.136,  or  74-8  %. 

*  The  foHowing  sutistks  of  the  producu  for  1900  and  for  1905 
are  for  factory  products,  thoat  for  1900  differing,  therefore,  from  the 
statistics  which  appear  in  the  reports  of  the  census  of  190a 


the  greatest  gain  made  by  any  of  the  textiles.  In  this  industry  New 
Jersey  was  surpassed  only  by  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and 
Pennsylvania.  During  this  five-year  period  there  was  an  increase  of 
31*3  %  (from  $6,540,389  to  $8,518,537)  in  the  value  of  the  cotton 
goods  manufactured  in  New  JerKy;  of  I3*6  %  (from  $3,168,570 
to  $3,441,516)  in  that  of  linen  goods;  of  45-3  %  (from  $1,748. 14a 
to  $3.«9>i78)  in  that  of  hosiery  and  kmt  goods,  and  of  14-8  % 


for  the  country)  and  in  1905  (value,  $ii.979t947t  being  33*6  %  of 
the  total  for  the  country);  PitterKm  is  the  centre  of  tnis  industry 
in  New  Jerrey. 

In  the  manufacture  of  clay  products,  including  brick,  tiling,  terra 
cotu  and  pottery,  the  sute  takes  high  rank:  the  total  value  of 
pottery,  terra  cotu  and  fire-clay  producu  increased  from  $8,940,733 
in  1000  to  $11,717,103  in  1905:  in  190$  the  most  valuable  pottery 
product  was  saniury  ware,  valued  at  $3,006,406;  and  in  that  year 
New  Jersey  furnished  i8-3  %  of  the  total  pottery  product  of  the 
United  Sutes,  and  was  surpassed  in  this  industry  only  by  Ohio. 
The  city  of  Trenton  is  one  01  the  two  great  centres  of  the  American 
pottery  industry,  and  in  1905  it  manufactured  more  than  ooe>half 
of  the  sUte's  output  of  pottery,  terra  cotU  and  fire-clay  producta. 
The  pottery  products  include  china,  cc  ware,  white  gramte  wnare. 
saniurv  ware,  belleek  and  porcelain.  Much  of  the  raw  material  for 
this  industry,  such  as  ball,  flint,  and  spar  days  and  kaolin,  is  im- 
ported from  other  sutes.  In  1905  the  value  of  brick  and  tile  manu- 
factured in  the  sUte  was  $i,830,o8a  Glass  is  also  an  important 
product  of  New  Jersey;  the  output  being  valued  at  $5,093,823  in 
1900  and  at  $6450.i9«  in  1905.  Since  1880,  however,  the  state  had 
fallen  from  second  to  fourth  place  (in  190^)  in  this  industry. 

The  leading  nngle  industry  in  the  sute  in  190!$.  as  determined  by 


$63,795,713.  An  increase  of  63-7  %;  and  in  1905  3i-6  %  of  the 
product  01  the  United  Sutes  came  from  New  Jersey.  The  raw 
materials  for  thb  industry,  however,  are  imported  into  New  Jersey 
from  other  sutes.  In  the  smelting  and  refimng  of  platinum.  nackeL 
gold  and  silver  (not  from  the  ore)  there  was  a  striking  devetopsncnt 
between  1900  and  1905,  the  value  of  the  product  increasing  from 
$469,334  to  $7,034,139-  The  value  in  1905  of  goki  and  ailvcr 
reduced  and  refined  (not  from  the  ore)  was  $5.381, 80s.  The  values 
of  the  other  leading  manufactures  in  1905  were  as  follows:  products 
of  foundry  and*  machine  shops.  $49435,38$;  iron  and  steeP  Ga- 
cluding  producU  of  blast  furnaces  and  rolling  mills).  $33,667*^; 
wire  (exclusive  of  copper  wire),  $11,103,950;  petroleum  rebmi^ 
$46,608,984;    Unned,    curried  and  finished  l»ther,  $31495.339 

iSth  in  the  United  Sutes  in  1900  and  1905):  malt  bquora, 
17446447;  sbughter-house  producU  and  packed  meats, 
$17,338,076;  electrical  machinery^  supfdics  and  apparatus, 
$13,893,476  (5th  in  the  United  Sutes  in  I900andin  I905):^micah» 
$13,023,639:  rubber  belting  and  hose,  $9.9i5'743:  jewelry, 
$^.303,646  (4th  In  the  United  Sutes  in  1900  and  in  1905):  tobaooow 
cigars  and  agarettes,  $8,331,611.  Other  manufactures  valued  in 
1905  at  more  than  $5,000,000  were:  booU  and  shoes,  cars  and 
general  railway  shop  work,  illuminating  aad  heating  gas.  lumber 
and  planing  mill  products,  phonographs,  fcrtilixers.  nour  aind  grist 
mill  products,  iron  and  sted  ships,  refined  lard  and  paper  and 
wood  pulp. 

Fisheries. — The  fisheries  of  the  sute  are  of  great  commercial 
value.  In  1904  the  fisheries  and  the  wholesale  fish  trade  gave 
employment  to  9094  persons.  Until  1901  New  Jeraey's  fisheries 
were  more  important  than  those  of  any  other  sute  in  the  Middle 
or  South  Atlantic  groups;  but  after  that  date,  owing  to  a  decrease 
in  the  catch  of  bluefish.  shad,  dams  and  oysters,  the  annual  catch 
of  New  York  and  Virginia  became  more  valuable.  The  great 
length  of  river  and  sea  front,  and  the  easy  communication  from  aB 
parts  of  the  state  with  the  leading  urban  markets,  have  brought  about 
the  development  of  this  industry.  The  total  catch  in  IQ04  y 
90.108,068  lb.  valued  at  $3,385415,  a  dedine  of  38  %  in  value  si 
1901.    The  chid  varieties  01  the  product  in  1904*  with  their  val 


since 
value. 


were  as  follows:  oysters,  $1,601,953;  dams,  $410,766;  shad« 
$338,517;  iQueteague  (weak-fish),  $353,300;  Mueuh,  $130,085: 
menhaden,  $109,090;  sea  bass.  M7.903;  cod,  $53*789^  Fishing. 
as  a  commercial  pursuit,  is  carried  on  in  seventeen  counties,  and 
atuins  iu  greatest  imporUnce  in  Cumberland  county,  where  the 
catch  in  1904  was  valued  at  $1,090^157,  and  the  oyster  catch  alone 
at  $1,046,147.  In  the  other  counties  along  the  Delaware  shad  is 
the  chid  product,  and  these  counties  furnish  neariy  nine-tentha  of 
the  catch.  A  small  amount  of  shad  is  uken  also  in  the  Hudson 
river.  The  value  of  the  shad  fisheries  has  greatly  dcdined  since 
1901.  Along  the  coast  squeteague  b  the  most  abundant  edible 
variety  Uken.  Bluefish  are  very  plentiful  from  4  to  10  m.  off 
Seabnght.  The  shdl  fisheries  (oyaters  particulariy)  are  centred  in 
Delaware  Bay  and  at  Maurice  River  Cove,  in  Curoberiand  county, 
but  are  important  also  in  Cape  May,  Atlantic,  Ocean  and  Monmouth 

*This  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  imporunt  industries  in  New 
Jersey:  at  Old  Boonton,  about  1770,  was  esublishcd  a  rolling  aod 
slitting  mill,  probably  the  first  in  the  country. 
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tbe  DeUwiR  at  Bull'i  Head  »  Trenton.    The  anal  pax* 

throuEh  Trenton  (the  hicbeit  polM— 56-1  ft  above  neu  tide), 
KingKon,  CfJEfMon,  WeMoa  and  Bound  Brcok.  and  ha>  one  kick 
(or  more)  a(  each  o(  (beat  placea.  It  ii  iiaed  cUelh  for  (he  tnno- 
porution  of  Penn^viida  coal  to  N«r  York,  and  w  contralled  br 
tliB  Pennaylvania  railway.  The  total  coat  up  to  1006  vaafs.!  13*749. 
Tbe  Monii  Canal,>  opnoBd  In  Ib6,  ii  jo  ft.  inik  at  the  uiriKC, 
3D  ft.  vide  at  tbe  bat(aa  and  5  ft.  deep,  and  (exdoding  41  n.  at 
Kcdcn)  103-5A  m.  lont,  beffinniM  at  Joiey  Qty  and  paHiiw 
Ihrouiid  Newark,  BkumMcTPatenan.  Little  Falli,  Boonion, 
Rockaway.  Dover.  Port  Ocam,  Lake  Hopateong,  Hacketinovn  and 
WubinitoB  to  PhiUiFabuTE  on  iha  Delaware:  it  ■•  piacticaUy  in 
two  leciioBi,  one  eaii  and  tEe  mba  w«t  ot  Lake  Hopatcong  (Sum 

N.E.  i??W?|'^'muin  wdih,S*in.),  ^ch  ia'a'Se^-IS 
feeder  tat  tbe  canil'i  caHera  and  mtcm  bnncbc*.  and  which  wai 
enlaried  cooidcfabty  wheo  the  canal  wai  built.  Tbrre  i>  anoibet 
feeder,  the  PoafCon,  i-6  m.  king,  in  Pwailc  county.  The  canal 
iroeaM  the  Paiaak;  and  Panptea  rivn  on  aquiductL  Tbe  Canal 
(tbe  Monia  Canal  Banking  Company)  wu  leaicd  in  April  1871 
to  the  Lchifh  VaDcy  RaOnad  Conpaoy  for  999  yeari.  It  ia  no 
longer  of  commerdaf  itnportance  aa  a  waterway.  At  Phillipibiift  it 
connecia  with  an  important  coal  carrying  anal  (lyiiu  almoK 
entlrdy  in  ^luuylvania),  tbe  property  of  the  LehiEb  Coal  and 
Navigation  Co.  (haied  to  tbe  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jency), 
which  loHowiibeLehigbrliiB  to  Coalpon  ICuboi  county.  Penniyl- 
vania},  penetrating  tha  coal  regiouol  Peonaylvania. 

FffpiJsMfli.—'niepapiilaliaaoftheiUteiiiiSSowai  1,131,116; 
[d  1S40,  1.444,933;  in  1900,  1,883,669  (431,884  foreign-boni, 
and  6(1,844  negroel);  in  190S  (iLale  mum)  1,144,134;  io  1910. 
',537i<6?.  Otibc  native-born  white  population  in  1900,  Ss6,>94 
were  of  (oreigD  parePUge,  and  835,973  were  of  native  parental. 
AmoDg  the  various  elementa  coaipmiug  tbe  forei^.boni  popula- 
tion were  119,198  Germans;  94,844  Iriih;  45,418  Engliih; 
41,865  Italiaiis;  19,74;  Ruuiani;  14,913  Hungariuu;  14,718 
Austtiaaa;  14,357  Fola;  14,311  Scolcfa;  and  10,161  Dutch. 
In  1800  baiely  1%  ot  tbe  population  wai  urban;  in  190D  80% 
of  the  inhabilants  either  lived  in  dtics  01  were  in  daily  com- 
lion  with  Fhiladetpbia  or  New  Yoik,  Tbe  rural  popula- 
praciically  ataiionjuy.  The  chief  dtie»  in  1910  were 
:(pop.347,469).  Jersey  City(i6!,779),  Patenon  ( 1 1 J  ,600) , 
1  (96,815),  Camden  (94,538)  and  Hobok™  (70.314)- 
Owing  10  ill  milder  cltinfl.te  and  ita  larger  number  of  cities  New 
Jeraey  baa  a  negro  population  aomewhat  larger  than  that  of  the 
ttatei  of  the  aame  latitude  farther  well.  The  rate  of  incieaM 
of  (hii  clement,  which  is  sicateat  in  (he  citieo.  is  about  the  same 
as  that  for 
have  been 


n  the  10 


Alliance  (1881),  Roscnhayti  (1881),  Cumct  (1883), 
and,  moat  noted  ol  all,  Woixlbine,  which  owes  its  origin  to  tbe 
Uberality  ol  Baron  de  Hirach.  ud  canuins  the  Baron  de  Hirvrb 
Agrkultuial  and  Induslliol  School  As  regards  church  affilia- 
tion, in  1906  Raman  Catholics  were  the  most  numerous,  with 
441,439  memben  out  of  a  total  of  857,548  communicants  ol  aQ 
denominations;  there  were  111,511  Methodists,  79,911  Presby- 
terians, 65,148  Baptists,  53,911  Protestant  Episcopalinns, 
31,190  memben  of  the  Kefonacd  {Dutch}  Church  in  America, 

The  Mon     " 
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le  Morris  Canal  &  Bankini  Company  was  chartered  in 
I  becauae  ol   the   eompetilion  of  the    Delaware   Ra 


nd  partly  be 

.     IL  na  caELn^dd  from  bU .   _. 

ie  right  to  buy  h.  at  a  fair  price.  In  J4>3  or. 


making  any  pnymeoc,  to  succeed  to  (he  actual  ownership 
upon  Ox  eipiniiion  of  (he  charter.  The  idea  of  utitiillut 
eis  of  Lake  Hopateaiw  was  that  of  Ceorae  P.  MacCulloch 
iaiown.  A  peculiar  fntun  of  tbe  canal  wai  a  ayalem  of 
planea  or  railways  on  which  there  were  cradls.  caiiylngihe 
HI  up  (of  down)  the  incline;  these  w«re  devised  by^i^ 
imei  Renwick  (1818-1895)  of  Columbia  College;  II  of  then 
aslem  diviaioa  nited  boali  altogether  about  73a  It.,  and  II 

ler  ol  tbe  grade  wai  overeonic  by  locka. 
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Administration.— The  state  is  governed  under  the  constitutioa 
of  1844,  with  subsequent  amendments  of  1875  and  of  1897. 
The  only  other  constitution  under  which  the  state  has  been 
governed  was  that  of  1776  (see  History  below).  The  right  of 
suffrage  is  conferred  upon  all  males,  twenty-one  years  of  age  and 
over,  who  have  resided  in  the  state  for  one  year  and  in  the  county 
for  five  months  preceding  the  election.^  Paupers,  idiots,  insane 
persons  and  persons  who  are  convicted  of  crimes  which  exclude 
them  from  being  witnesses  and  who  have  not  been  pardoned 
and  restored  to  civil  rights  are  disfranchised.  The  executive 
power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  elected  for  a  term  of  three 
years  and  may  not  serve  two  successive  terms,  though  he  may 
be  re-elected  after  he  has  been  out  of  office  for  a  full  term.  He 
must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  and  must  have  been  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  for  a  least  twenty  years,  and  a  resident  of 
the  state  seven  yeara  next  preceding  his  election.  He  may  not 
be  elected  by  the  legislature,  during  the  term  for  which  he  is 
elected  as  governor,  to  any  office  under  the  state  or  the  United 
States  governments.  He  receives  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year. 
If  the  governor  die,  resign  or  be  removed  from  office,  or  U  his 
office  be  otherwise  vacant,  he  is  succeeded  by  the  president  of  the 
Senate,  who  serves  until  another  governor  is  elect^  and  qualified. 
The  governor's  powers  under  the  constitution  of  1776  were 
greatly  limited  by  the  constitution  of  1844.  His  appointive 
power  is  unusually  large.  With  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
state  Senate  he  selects  the  secretary  of  state,  attorney-general, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  chancellor,  chief  justice, 
judges  of  the  supreme,  circuit,  inferior  and  district  courts,  and 
the  80<alled  "  lay  "  judges  of  the  court  of  errora  and  appeals, 
in  addition  to  the  minor  administrative  officers  who  are  usually 
appointive  in  all  American  states.  The  governor  may  make  no 
appointments  in  the  last  week  of  his  term.  The  state  treasurer, 
comptroller  and  the  commissioners  of  deeds  are  appointed 
by  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature  in  joint  session.  The 
governor  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  court  of  pardons,  and  his 
affiqnative  vote  is  necessary  in  all  cases  of  pardon  or  commuta- 
tion of  sentence  (see  below). 

The  legislative  department  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  General 
Assembly.  In  the  Senate  each  of  the  21  counties  has  one  repre- 
sentative, chosen  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  about  one-third 
of  the  membership  is  chosen  each  year.  The  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  are  elected  annually,  are  limited  to  sixty  (the 
actual  number  in  1909).  and  are  apportioned  among  the  counties 
according  to  population,  with  the  important  proviso,  however, 

that  every  county  shall  have  at  least  one  member. 

The  arrangement  of  aenatorial  representation  is  very  unequal; 
and  the  densely  popubtcd  counties  are  under-represented.  A 
senator  must  at  the  time  of  his  election  be  at  least  thirty  years  old, 
and  must  have  been  a  citizen  and  inhabitant  of  the  state  for  four 
years  and  of  his  county  for  one  year  immediately  preceding  his 
election ;  and  an  assemblyman  must  at  the  time  oc  his  election  be 
at  least  twenty-one  years  old,  and  must  have  been  a  citizen  and 
inhabitant  of  the  state  for  two  years,  and  of  his  county  for  one  year, 
immediately  preceding  hb  election.  The  annual  salary  of  each 
senator  and  of  each  member  of  the  General  Assembly  is  $500. 
Money  bills  originate  in  the  lower  house,  but  the  Senate  may  propose 
amendments.  The  legislature  may  not  create  any  debt  or  liability 
"  which  shall,  single  or  in  the  aggregate  with  any  previous  debts  or 
liabilities,  at  any  time  exceed  ^100,000,"  except  for  purposes  of 
war,  to  repel  invasion  or  to  suppress  insurrcction,*without  specifying 
distinctly  the  purpose  or  obiect,  providing  for  the  payment  01 
interest,  and  limiting  the  liaoUity  to  thirty-five  years;  and  the 
measure  as  thus  pa^cd  must  be  ratified  by  popular  vote.  The 
constitution  as  amended  in  i8;r5  forbids  the  (egislature  to  pass  any 
private  or  special  laws  regulating  the  affaira  of  towns  or  counties, 
or  to  vote  state  giants  to  any  municipal  or  industrial  corporations  or 
societies,  and  prescribes  that  in  imposing  taxes  the  assessment  of 
taxable  property  shall  be  according  to  general  laws  and  by  uniform 
rules;  and  anti-race-tiack  agitation  in  1891-1897  led  to  a  further 
amendment  prohibiting  the  legalizing  of  lotteries,  of  pool-sellitq^ 

*The  constitution  of  1844  limited  the  suffrage  to  white  males, 
and  although  this  limiution  was  annulled  by  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  G>nstitution,  it  was  not  until  1875  that  the 
state  by  an  amendment  (adopted  on  the  7th  of  September)  struck 
the  word  "  white  "  from  iu  suffrage  clause.  At  the  same  time 
another  amendment  was  adopted  providing  that  sailore  asud  soldiers 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States  in  time  «  war  might  vote  although 
absent  from  their  election  districts. 


or  oi  other  forma  of  gamblii^.   The  governor  nay  (since  187s)  veto 
any  item  in  any  appropriation  bill,  but  an  v.  bill  (or  item)  nay  be 

Kssed  over  hb  veto  by  bare  majorities  (01  all  menbera  elected)  ia 
th  houses.  Bilb  not  returned  to  the  l^islature  in  five  days 
become  law,  unless  the  lefljislature  adjourns  in  the  neantime. 
Amendments  to  the  constitution  must  first  -be  passed  by  the  Icgia- 
lature  at  two  consocutiv»  sesuons  (receiving  a  majority  vote  of  all 
members  elected  to  each  house),  and  then  be  ratified  by  the  vqcars 
at  a  special  election,  and  no  amendment  or  amendments  may  be 
submitted  by  the  legislature  to  the  people  oftener  than  once  in 
five  years. 

The  judicial  system  Is  complex  and  b  an  interesting  develop- 
ment from  the  English  system  of  the  x8th  century.  At  its  head 
b  a  court  of  errors  and  appeals  composed  <tf  the  chancellor,  the 
Justices  of  the  supreme  court  and  six  additional  "  lay  "  judges. 
The  supreme  court  consbts  of  a  chief  justice  and  eight  associate 
justices,  but  it  may  be  held  by  the  chief  justice  alone  or  by  any 
one  of  the  associate  justices.  The  state  b  divided  into  nine 
judicial  dbtricts,  and  each  supreme  court  justice  holds  circuit 
courts  within  each  county  of  a  judicial  dbtrict,  besides  being 
associated  with  the  "  president "  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  of  each  county  in  holding  the  court  of  common  pleas,  the 
court  of  quarter  sessions,  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  the 
orphans'  cotirt.  One  of  five  additional  judges  may  hold  a  cimiit 
court. in  the  absence  of  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  or 'the 
"  president  "  judge  of  a  court  of  common  pleas  may  do  so  if  the 
supreme  court  justice  requests  it.  In  each  township  there  axe 
from  two  to  five  justices  of  the  peace,  any  one  of  whom  may 
preside  over  the  "  small  cause  court,"  which  has  juzisdiction 
of  cases  in  which  the  matter  in  dbpute  does  not  exceed  $300 
and  b  not  an  action  of  replevin,  one  in  which  the  chaiige  b  slander, 
trespass  or  assault,  battery  or  imprisonment,  or  in  which,  the 
title  to  real  estate  b  in  question. 

The  court  of  common  pleas,  vriiicfa  may  be  hekl  either  by  the 
"  prendent  "  judge  or  by  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  nay  hear 
appeals  from  the  small  cause  court,"  and  has  original  jurisaictioa 
in  all  civil  matters  except  those  in  which  the  title  to  real  estate  ia  in 
question.  The  court  of  quarter  sessions,  whkh  may  Ukewiae  be  held 
by  either  the  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  or  by  a  jostioe  ol 
the  supreme  court,  has  jurisdiction  over  all  criminal  cases  except 
those  of  treason  or  murder.  The  ccnut  of  oyer  and  temincr  ia  a 
higher  criminal  court,  and  has  cognizance  of  all  crimes  and  offences 
whatever.  Except  in  counties  having  a  population  of  yn/ioo  or 
more,  a  justice  ol  the  supreme  court  must  preside  over  it,  and  the 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  may  or  may  not  sit  with  him; 
m  a  county  having  a  population  of  300,000  or  more  the  svdge  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas  may  nt  alone.  Writs  of  error  in  cases 
punishable  with  death  are  returnable  onl]^  to  the  court  of  errors 
and  appeals.  No  appeab  are  permitted  in  criminal  cases.  The 
orphans'  court  mav  be  held  either  by  the  judge  of  the  court  c£ 
common  pleas  or  oy  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court;  and  it  has 
jurisdiction  over  controversies  respecting[  the  existence  of  wills,  the 
taimess  of  inventories,  the  right  of  administration  and  guardianship, 
the  allowance  of  accounts  to  executors,  administrators,  guardians  or 
trustees,  and  over  suits  for  the  recovery  of  legacies  and  distrOwtive 
shares,  but  it  may  refer  any  matter  a>ming  before  it  to  a  nastcr  in 
chanocnr.  The  prerogative  court,  which  b  presded  over  by  the 
chancellor  as  ordinary  and  surrogate-general,  or  by  a  viceHonunary 
and  vice-surrogate-general,  may  hear  appeab  from  the  orphnns* 
court,  and  has  the  authority  to  grant  probate  of  wills  and  letWs  of 
adminbtFBtion  and  guardbnship,  and  to  hear  and  determine  disputes 
arising  therein.  The  court  of  chancery  b  administered  by  a  chan- 
celk)r.  seven  vice-chancellors  and  numerous  masters  in  chancery. 
Besides  the  ordinary  chancery  jurisdiction  it  hears  all  applicailions 
for  divorce  or  nullity  of  marriagei  Appeab  from  the  court  of 
chancery  as  well  as  writs  of  error  Tram  toe  supreme  coortarebcnrd 
by  the  court  of  errors  and  appeals.  New  Jersey  has  a  ooort  of 
pardons  composed  of  the  governor,  chancellor  and  the  six  **  lay  ** 
jud^  of  the  court  of  errors  and  appeals,  and  the  ooncurreaoe  of  a 
majority  of  its  members,  of  whom  the  governor  shsll  be  one,  is 
necessary  to  grant  a  pardon,  commute  a  sentence  or  remit  a  fine. 
Thb  court  has,  also,  the  authority  to  grant  to  a  convict  a  licenoe 
to  be  at  large  upon  such  security,  terms,  conditions  and  limitations 
as  it  may  require.  The  judges  of  the  several  New  Jcney  courts 
are  appomted  by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  for  a 
term  of  years,  usually  five  to  seven. 

For  the  purposes  of  local  government  the  state  it  divided  into 
counties,  cities,  townships,  towns  and  boroughs.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  towns  b  administered  through  a  ooundl,  derk, 
collector,  assessor,  treasurer,  ftc,  choaen  by  popular  vote;  that 
of  the  townships  b  vested  in  the  annual  town  meeting,  at  whkh 
adminbtrative  oflkcrs  aze  elected.    Any  township  with  more 
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duo  5000  inbabiUBts  DAy  be  incorponted  as  a  town,  witb  its 
govmanait  vested  in  a  mayor  and  coundL  Any  township  or 
part  thereof  with  less  than  4  sq.  m.  of  territory,  and  less  than 
5000  inhabitants,  may  be  incorporated  as  a  borough,  with  its 
government  vested  in  a  mayor  and  council. 

In  1903  a  law  (leviaed  in  1908}  was  pasted  provtdiji|t  for  the 
conduct  at  public  cost  of  primary  elections  for  tne  nomination  of 
nearly  all  elective  officers,  and  for  the  nomination,  of  delegates  to 
party  nominating  conventions;  nominations  for  primary  elections 
are  made  by  petitions  signed  by  at  least  ten  voters  ^except  in  very 
small  election  districts)  who  make  affidavit  as  to  their  party  affilia- 
tions; the  nominee  thus  indorsed  must  file  a  letter  01  acceptance. 
Under  this  act  a  "political  party"  b  one  which  polled  at  least 
one-twentieth  of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  next  preceding 
election  in  the  area  for  which  the  nomination  is  made;  and  in  party 
oooventions  there  must  be  one  delegate  from  each  election  district*. 
and  one  delegate  for  each  200  votes  cast  by  the  party  in  the  next 
preceding  gubernatorial  election. 

An  act  approved  on  the  loth  of  April  1908  authorised  a  Gvil 
Service  Commission  of  four  members  appointed  by  the  governor, 
who  choose  a  chief  examiner  and  a  secretary  of  the  commission. 
Qvil  service  rules  adopted  by  this  commission  went  into  effect  in 
the  same  year  for  certain  state  empbyes.  In  1910  that  part  of  the 
hw  permitting  munidpah'ties  to  adopt  these  rules  through  their 
governing  boaMS  was  declared  unconstitutional;  but  munidpalities 
may  adopt  them  by  popular  vote. 

A  state  Board  of  Railroad  G>inmisaionen  (three  appointed  b^ 
the  governor),  created  in  1007,  became  in  19 10  a  Board  of  Public 
Utifaty  Cbmmintoners  with  jurisdiction  over  all  public  utilities 
fincluding  telephones  and  telegraphs) ;  its  approval  b  necessary 
lor  the  issue  of  stock  or  bonds,  but  it  luu  no  power  to  fix  rates. 

The 'state  acts  concurrently  with  New  York  in  preserving  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  Pahsades  of  the  Hudson  river;  and  in 
IQ09  the  Palisades  Inteistate  Park,  with  a  front  of  13  m.  on  the 
Hudson,  from  Fort  Lee  to  Piermont,  was  dedicated. 

The  homestead  exempt  from  sale  under  sdzure  is  limited  to  the 
house  and  lot,  not  exceeding  $1000  in  value,  of  a  debtor  having  a 
Noilly.  To  entitle  the  property  to  exemption,  it  roust  be  registered 
as  a  oomcstead  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk,  and  it  may  be 
sold,  then,  only  with  the  consent  of  the  husband  and  wife,  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale,  to  the  amount  of  $1000,  must  be  applied  to 
the  porchase  of  another  homestead.  The  exemption  does  not  extend 
to  a  sale  for  unpaid  taxes,  (or  labour  done  on  the  homestead,  materials 
furmshed  to  it.  or  for  a  debt  contracted  in  the  purchase  thereof,  or 
prior  to  the  ren)rding  of  the  notice.  The  exemption  inures  to  the 
benefit  of  the  widow  and  family  of  the  householder  until  the  youngest 
child  becomes  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Capital  punishment  is  by  electrocution.  A  law  of  1903  provides  the 
death  peruutjr  for  any  muracrous  assault  on  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  thechief  executive  of  any  state,  orthe  heir  toany  foreign  throne. 

The  grounds  for  an  absolute  divorce  are  only  two:  adultery  and 
"  wilful,  continued  and  obstinate  "  desertion  for  two  years;  but  a 
decree  of  limited  or  permanent  separation  may  be  obtained  in  case 
of  extreme  crudty.  Unless  the  cause  of  action  is  adultery  or  at 
least  one  of  the  parties  was  a  resident  of  the  state  at  the  time  the 
cause  of  action  arose  and  has  continued  to  reside  there,  no  suit  for 
a  divorce  can  be  begun  until  one  Of  the  parties  shall  have  resided  in 
the  state  for  the  two  years  next  preceding.  Furthermore,  the  cause 
of  action  must  have  been  recc^nized  in  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the 
petitioner  resided  at  the  time  it  arose. 

No  child  less  than  fourteen  years  old  is  permitted  to  work  in  any 
factory,  workshop  or  mill;  ana  the  penalty  for  each  offence  is  $50. 
The  employment  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  any 
mercantile  establishment  for  more  than  10  hours  a  day,  or  M  hours 
a  week,  or  between, 6  o'dock  in  the  evcnine  and  6  o'dock  in  the 
morning  is  prohibited,  except  one  evening  each  week  when  they  may 
be  permitted  to  work  until  9  o'clock,  and  except  in  the  evenings  from 
the  15th  to  the  35th  of  December  when  they  may  be  permitted  to 
work  until  10  o'clock.  There  are  strict  provisions  for  the  protection 
and  for  the  sanitary  housing  of  factoiy  employees,  and  prohibiting 
sweat-shops.  A  state  law  (1899)  reouires  the  payment  of  wages  in 
lawful  money  at  least  every  two  weelcs  to  its  employees  on  the  part 
of  every  firm,  association  or  partnership  doing  business  in  the  state. 

Education. — During  the  colonial  period  there  were  schools 

maintained  by  churches,  a  few  town  schools  of  the  New  England 

type,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  era,  a  number  of  private 

schools.    But  the  schoob  of  colonial  New  Jersey,  especially  the 

private  schoob,  were  usually  taught  by  incompetent  makers, 

and  many  children  were  permitted  to  grow  up  without  any 

schooling  whatever.    Public  interest  in  education,  however, 

began  to  awaken  soon  after  the  dose  of  the  War  of  Independence. 

Under  the  encouragement  of  an  act  of  the  legblature  passed  in 

1794  several  academies  were  established.    A  public  school  fund 

was  established  in  1817.    Three  years  Uter  townships  were 

aatborijced  to  levy. taxes  for  maintaining  schoob  for  poor  children. 


The  division  of  townships  into  school  districts  and  the  election 
of  three  trustees  were  provided  for  in  1829.  In  1846  each  town- 
ship was  required  to  raise  as  much  money  for  school  purposes 
as  the  state  contributed.  In  1855  a  normal  school  for  training 
teachers  was  established  at  Trenton.  And  in  1867  a  school  law 
was  passed  which  established  the  main  features  of  the  present 
school  system,  although  it  was  four  years  later  before  a  state 
school  tax  was  imposed  and  schoob  were  made  free  to  all 
children  in  the  state.  The  public  school  system  b  adminbtered 
under  the  direction  of  a  superintendent  of  public  instiuction 
and  a  state  board  of  education.  Ilie  former  decides  all  con- 
troversies arising  under  the  school  law,  and  exercises  a  general 
supervision  over  the  public  schoob;  the  latter  has  the  control  of 
a  number  of  special  state  educational  institutions,  appoints 
the  county  superintendents  and  supervises  the  execution  of  the 
school  laws  of  the  state.  In  general  each  dty,  town  and  township 
in  the  state  constitutes  a  separate  school  district,  although  two 
or  more  of  these  may  tmite  to  form  a  single  district.  Each  dbtrict 
b  required  to  fumbh  free  textbooks.  All  children  between  the 
ages  of  7  and  15  are  required  to  attend  school  for  the  full  school 
year,  and  those  who  at  15  years  of  age  have  not  completed 
the  grammar  school  course  must  continue  to  attend  until  they 
either  complete  it  or  arrive  at  the  age  of  17.  Furthermore, 
children  past  15  years  of  age  who  have  completed  the  grammar 
school  course  but  are  not  regularly  and  lawfully  employed  at 
some  useful  occupation  must  attend  a  high  school  or  a  manual 
training  school  until  17  years  of  age. 

Funds  for  the  support  of  the  public  schoob  are  derived  from 
various  sources:  (n  the  interest  on  the  VsurfJus  revenue" 
($760,670),  deposited  with  New  Jersey  by  the  Federal  government 
in  1836:  (3)  the  income  from  the  state  school  fund,  consisting 
largely  of  recdpts  from  the  sale  and  rental  of  riparian  bnds  *;  (3)  a 
state  school  tax;  (4)  a  direct  approprbtion  by  the  legisbture  to 
supplement  the  school  tax,  so  that  the  two  combined  will  form  a 
sum  equal  to  a  tax  of  two  and  three-fourths  milb  on  each  dolbr  of 
taxable  property;  and  (5)  local  taxes.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  1908  the  school  fund  of  the  state  was  $4,850,6o3*4i ;  the 
income  for  the  year  was  $334,233-56  and  the  disbursements  were 
$373i095'7<^  Tne  income  from  the  state  school  fund  b  divided 
among  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  total  number  of  days  of 
attendance  of  the  public  school  pupils;  the  lef;isbtive  appropriation, 
however,  b  apportioned  among  the  counties  according  to  thdr 
assessed  property  values.  Each  county  also  received  90%  of  the 
state  school  tax  it  has  paid,  the  remainder  forming  a  reserve  fund 
to  be  distributed  among  the  counties  at  the  discretion  of  the  state 
board.  The  state  will  duplicate  any  yearly  sum  between  $350  and 
$5000  which  a  school  district  may  raise  to  maintain  a  school  or 
courses  of  manual  training.  In  like  manner,  any  schod  that  raises 
$20  for  a  library  will  recdve  the  same  amount  from  the  state, 
which  will  also  contribute  $10  each  year  thereafter  for  maintenance, 
if  the  school  raises  a  similar  sum.  The  totaJ  number  of  teachers 
in  the  public  schoob  in  1908  was  10,279:  the  total  schod  enrollment 
was  403,866,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  389,167;  and  the 
average  length  of  the  schod  term  was  nine  months  and  two  days. 
For  the  benefit  of  veteran  and  invalid  public  school  teachers  there 
is  a  "  retirement  fund,"  which  owes  its  origin  to  voluntary  con- 
tributions by  teachers  in  active  service.  The  state  has  taken 
official  recognition  d  this  fund  and  administers  it  on  behalf  of  the 
contributors  through  a  board  d  trustees  appointed  by  the  ^vemor. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  public  schools,  the  state  maintains  a 
normal  and  a  model  school  at  Trenton,  a  normal  school  at  Montclair 
(opened  1908).  the  Farnum  Preparatory  School  at  Beverly,  a  Manual 
Training  and  Industrial  School  for  Colored  Youth  at  Bordentown. 
and  an  agricultural  college  and  experiment  station,  maintained  in 
connexion  with  Rutgers  College,  at  New  Brunswick.  There  are 
industrial  schoob  in  r<Iewark,  Hoboken  and  Trenton,  for  which  the 
state  nude  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  in  1908.  Among  the 
prominent  institutions  not  recdvins  state  aid  are  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, at  Princeton;  Rutgers  College  (excluding  its  agricultural 
school),  at  New  Brunswick;  and  the  Stevens  Institute  dt  Techno- 
IcK^.  at  Hoboken.  Among  the  denominational  institutions  are  the 
Theological  Seminary  (Presbyterian)  at  Princeton;  the  Drew 
Thedogicai  Seminary  (Methodist  Episcopal)  at  Madison;  Seton 
Hall  CollMe  (Roman  Catholic),  at  South  Orange;  St  Peter's  College 
(Roman  Catholic)  at  Jersey  City;  St  Benedict's  College  (Roman 
Cathdic)  at  Newark;  the  (Serman  Theological  Schod  of  Newark 

'  The  state's  title  to  its  riparian  lands  was  established,  after  a 
long  controversy,  in  1870  in  the  case  of  Stevens  v.  the  Paterson  Sf 
Newark  R.R.  Co.  (5  Vroom's  Reports  533).  Since  that  date,  with 
the  exception  d  the  period  of  Governor  Abbett's  second  administra- 
tion (1890-1893),  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  and  rental  d  these 
lands  have  been  regularly  applied  to  the  school  fund. 
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n'reibyterian)  at  Bloomfidd ;  and  the  Theological  Seminary  oC  the 
(Dutch)  Reformed  Church  in  America,  at  New  Brunswick.  There 
are  many  private  academies  and  secondary  schools,  sectarian  and 
non-sectanan. 

The  state  support^  the  following  charitable  and  correctional 
institutions  all  under  the  inspection  of  a  State  Department  of 
Charities  and  Correction  (i<)os) ;  hospitals  for  the  insane  at  Trenton 
and  Morris  Plains;  a  training-school  for  feeble-minded  children 
(partly  supported  by  the  state)  and  a  home  for  feeble>minded  women 
at  Vindaixl;  a  sanatorium  for  tuberculous  diseases  at  Glen  Gardner; 
a  village  for  epileptics,*  with  a  farm  of  700  acres,  near  Skillman, 
Somerset  county:  a  atatc  home  (refwm  school)  for  boys  near 

iamcsburg,  Middlesex  county,  and  for  girls  in  Ewing  towmship,  near 
'renton;  a  state  reformatory  for  criminals  sixteen  to  thirty  years  of 
age,  near  Rahway;  a  state  prison  at  Trenton;  a  home  for  disabled 
soldiers  at  Kearney,^  Hudson  county;  a  home  for  disabled  soldiers, 
sailors  and  their  wives  at  Vineland';  and  a  school  for  the  deaf  at 
Trenton.  There  b  no  institution  for  the  blind,  but  the  state  pays  the 
expenses  of  blind  children  who  are  sent  from  New  Jersey  to  the  New 
York  Sute  School  for  the  Blind.  A  State  Board  of  Children's 
Guardians,  with  an  office  in  Jersey  City,  cares  for  destitute  children. 
A  convict  parole  law  went  into  operation  in  1891. 

Pittance. — ^The  revenues  for  state  and  for  local  purposes  are 
derived  from  separate  sources.  The  expenses  of  the  state 
government  are  met  chiefly  by  special  taxes  on  railway  and 
canal  corporations,  a  franchise  tax  on  the  capitxd  stock  of  other 
corporations,  a  collateral  inheritance  tax  and  leases  of  riparian 
lands.  The  counties  and  municipalities  derive  their  revenues 
chiefly  from  taxes  on  real  and  personal  property.  Real  and 
personal  property  is  free  from  a  state  tax,  except  for  school 
purposes.  The  school  tax  is  apportioned  among  the  counties 
in  proportion  to  their  taxable  property. 

A  large  part  of  the  state's  revenue  comes  from  the  tax  on  railways 
and  canals,  which  b  levied  on  the  property  actually  employed  m 
their  operation.  Any  profxrty  of  railways  other  than  the  f  main 
stem^ "  (i.e.  the  road-bra  with  the  raib  and  sleepers  not  over  100  ft. 

t'n  width),'  that  b  employed  in  operating  the  road  or  canal  b  taxed 
>y  the  state  for  local  purposes.  Counties  and  municipalities  may 
tax  property  within  their  jurisdiction  belonging  to  railways  but  not 
actually  used  for  railway  purposes.  Domestic  telegraph,  tdephone, 
express,  cable,  pariour-  and  sleeping-car.  gas-  and  electric-l^hting, 
oil  and  pipe  line  companies,  ana  several  classes  of  insurance  com- 
panies, are  taxed  on  the  amount  of  their  gross  receipts.  Other 
domestic  corporations  frc  taxed  on  the  amount  of  their  cai^tal 
stock.  ^  The  rate  of  this  tax  decreases  as  the  amount  of  capital 
stock  incroases,  thus  favouring  large  corporations.  On  all  capital 
stock  up  to  $3/xx>,ooo,  the  rate  b  one-tenth  of  l  %;  on  all  amounts 
between  three  and  five  million  dollars,  the  rate  is  one-twentieth  of 
I  %:  and  on  all  above  five  million  dollars,  thirty  dollars  per  million, 
or  3/1000  of  I  %.  An  inheritance  tax  is  levied  on  all  bcauests  in  excess 
of  9500  to  persons  other  than  specially  csKcpted  classes;  and  in 
1907  the  receipts  from  the  "collateral  inheritance  tax"  were 
$241480.  County  SMid  municipal  revenue  are  derived  from  the  tax 
on  general  property.  The  poll  tax  b  restricted  almost  entirely  to 
municipalities,  which  devote  the  proceeds  to  roads  and  schools. 
The  fees  received  for  issuing  charters  to  corporations  are  another 
source  of  revenue  to  the  state.  Toward  corporations  the  policy  of 
New  Jersey  has  always  been  liberal;  there  is  no  limit  fixed  either 
to  capitalization  or  to  bonded  indebtedness;  the  tax  rate,  as  already 
indicated,  b  lower  for  large  than  for  small  corporations;  and  so 
many  large  combinations  of  capital  have  been  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  state  that  it  b  sometimes  called  "  the  home  of  the 
trusts."  For  the  fiscal  year  1907  the  fees  collected  from  corpora- 
tions by  the  secretary  <n  state  amounted  to  1204,454,  the  receipts 
from  the  tax  on  corporations  other  than  railways  amounted  to 
$2,584,363-60,  and  the  receipts  from  the  tax  on  railway  corporations 
were  $807,780.*  It  b  the  revenue  from  these  sources  that  has 
enabkxl  New  Jersey  to  dbpense  almost  entirely  with  the  general 
property  tax  for  state  purposes.  The  legal  requirement  that  every 
corporation  chartered  by  the  state  must  maintain  its  principal  office 
there  has  given  rise  to  the  peculiar  institution  called  the  "  oorooration 
agency,"  a  single  office  which  serves  as  the  "  principal  office  "  of 
numbers  of  corporations.  At  the  close  of  the  nscal  year  1907  the 
state  was  free  f  nmi  bonded  indebtedness,*  and  had  a  balance  on  nand 
of  $1,^20,038  (much  less  than  in  1906,  because  of  the  non-payment 
of  railway  taxes,  pending  Utigatbn).    In  the  state  fund,  the  total 


*  Also  receives  Federal  aid.  *  Idtm, 

*  Passenger  stations  and  depot  buildings  were  included  as  part  of 
the  "  main  stem  "  until  1906,  when  their  exclusion  gave  considerable 
added  revenue  to  the  municipalities. 

*  The  tax  on  railway  corporations  collected  by  the  state  for  k>cal 
purposes  and  paid  over  to  the  kxal  govcmments  in  1907  amounted 

to  $581,794- 

*The  only  state  debt  b  state  certificates  for  $116,000  issued  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  Agricultural  Colhige. 


recnpts  for  the  year  were  $4,602,100,  and  the  total 
$5«3o6,8i3. 

nut§ry. — Bones  and  implements  have  been  found  in  the 
Quaternary  graveb  at  Trenton,  which  have  been  held  by  some 
authorities  to  prove  the  presence  of  Palaeolithic  maa;  but  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey  of  whom  there  u  any  certain 
record  were  the  Lenni-Lennap^  or  Delaware  Indians,  a  branch 
of  the  Algonquian  family.  They  were  most  numerous  in  the 
southern  and  central  portions  of  the  state,  preferring  the  river 
valleys;  but  their  total  number,  perhaps,  never  exceeded  a 
thousand.  Between  them  and  the  European  settlers  there  srere 
seldom  any  manifestations  of  acute  hostility,  thou^  each  race 
feared  and  dbtrusted  the  other.  Many  Indians  were  enslaved, 
and  intermarriage  between  them  and  negro  slaves  became 
common.  During  the  i8th  century  the  Indian  title  to  the  soil 
was  rapidly  extinguished,  and  at  the  same  time  the  vices  and 
diseases  of  the  stronger  race  were  gradually  reducing  their 
numbers.  In  1758  an  Indian  reservation,  said  to  have  brai  the 
first  esublished  within  the  present  limiu  of  the  United  Sutes, 
was  established  at  Edgepeiick,  or  Brotherton  (now  called  Indian 
MiUs)  in  Burlington  county.  The  surviving  aborigines  remained 
there  until  1802,  when  they  joined  the  Mohegans  in  New  York 
and  migrated  to  Wisconsin  and  later  to  Indian  Territory,  now  part 
of  the  state  of  Oklahoma.  For  the  extinction  of  all  Indian  titles 
the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  in  1832  appropriated  $2000,  attd 
since  that  date  almost  every  vestige  of  Indian  occupation  has 
disappeared.  * 

The  first  authenticated  visit  of  a  European  to  what  is  now 
New  Jersey  was  made  under  French  authority  by  Giovanni  da 
Verrasano,  a  Florentine  navigator,  who  in  the  spring  of  1524 
sailed  within  Sandy  Hook  and  dropped  anchor  in  the  waters  ol 
upper  New  York  Bay.  In  the  following  year  Estevan  Gomea,  a 
Portuguese  sailor  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  in  his 
reputed  voyage  southward  from  Labrador,  b  said  to  have  made 
note  of  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  rivers.  It  b  very  probable, 
also,  that  French  traders  soon  afterward  penetrated  the  region 
along  the  lower  Hudson.  Voyages  to  thb  region  for  exploratkui, 
trade  and  settlement,  however,  may  be  said  to  have  reidly  began. 
with  the  year  1609,  when  Henry  Hudson  explored  the  regMm 
between  Sandy  Hook  and  Raritan  Bay  and  sailed  up  the  rivet 
which  now  bears  his  name.  After  this  voyage  came  Dutch 
traders,  who  established  themselves  on  Manhattan  Island  and 
soon  spread  across  the  Hudson  river  into  what  are  now  Hudson 
and  Bergen  counties.  In  16x4  Comelb  Jacobsen  Mey  explored 
the  lower  Delaware,  and  two  years  later  Comelis  Hendricksen 
more  thoroughly  explored  thb  stream.  In  1623  the  first  party 
of  permanent  bomeseekers  arrived  at  New  Amsterdam,  and  a 
portion  of  these  formed  a  settlement  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Delaware  and  built  Fort  Nassau  near  the  site  of  the  preacnt 
Gloucester  City.  In'i63x  Samuel  Godyn  and  Samuel  Blommaext 
secured  a  patent  from  Peter  Minuit,  the  director  of  New  Nethcr- 
land,  authorizing  them  to  plant  a  settlement  near  Cape  hCay, 
but  the  effort  was  soon  abandoned.  A  trading  hut  built  at 
Paulus  ilook  in  1633  was  the  beginning  of  the  present  Jersey 
City.  On  the  western  bank  of  the  Hucbon  the  trading  post  of 
Hobocanhackingh,  on  the  site  of  the  present  dty  of  Hobokcn, 
was  established  at  an  eariy  date.  From  these  places  and  from 
New  Amsterdam  the  Dutch  spread  into  the  Raritan  Valley. 
During  the  rule  of  Governor  William  Kief  t,  the  Indians,  disturbed 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  settlers,  assumed  a  hostile  attitude. 
The  actual  occasion  of  the  Indian  outbreak  was  the  massacre 
of  a  number  of  Tappan  Indians  in  1643  by  soldiers  acting  under 
Kief  t's  orders.  From  the  Connecticut  to  the  Raritan  the  savages 
rose  in  arms,  laid  waste  the  farms,  massacred  the  settleis  and 
compelled  those  who  escaped  to  take  refuge  on  Manhattan 
Island.  The  Dutch  engaged  the  services  of  about  fifty  Eai^tth- 
men  under  Captain  John  Underbill,  a  hero  of  the  Pequot  War, 
and  in  1644  the  Indians  were  defeated  in  several  cngagenents, 
but  a  general  peace  with  them  was  not  established  untH  the 
30th  of  August  1645. 

In  the  meantime  colonbts  of  another  nationality  had  set 
foot  on  the  shores  of  the  lower  Delaware. .  To  found  a  colony  ia 
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the  new  world  was  long  the  desire  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  of 
Sweden,  but  incessant  European  wars  prevented  the  establish- 
ment  of  any  settlement  untU  after  his  death.  In  1638  fifty 
colonists  landed  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Delaware  and  built 
Fort  Christina  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Wilmington.  Five 
yean  later,  on  the  eastern  bank  a  triangular  fort,  called  Elfsborg, 
was  constructed  near  the  present  Salem.  But  the  Swedish  rule 
was  short-lived,  as  in  165$  the  settlements  surrendered  to  Peter 
Stuyvesant  and  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Dutch.  Upon  the 
subsequent  history  of  New  Jersey  the  attempts  of  Holland  and 
Sweden  at  colonization  had  very  little  influence.  The  Dutch  and 
Swedes  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Hudson  were  mostly 
traders,  and  therefore  did  not  make  many  permanent  settle> 
ments  or  establish  forms  of  government. 

By  the  English  of  New  England  and  Virginia  the  Dutch 
and  Swedes  were  regarded  as  intruders,  and  were  repeatedly 
warned  against  trespassing  on  English  soil.^  As  early  as  1634  a 
patent  had  been  issued  to  Sir  Edmund  Plowden,  appointing 
him  governor  over  New  Albion,  a  tract  of  land  including  the 
present  sutes  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania. In  spite  of  great  efforts,  however.  Sir  Edmund  failed 
to  plant  a  colony.'  In  1634  a  party  of  English  from  Virginia, 
having  ascended  the  Delaware  and  occupied  Fort  Nassau, 
which  the  Dutch  had  abandoned,  were  promptly  captured  by 
the  Dutch,  taken  to  New  Amsterdam,  and  thence  sent  home, 
arriving  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  departure  of  a  second  English 
expedition  up  the  DeUwaxe.  In  1641  English  colonisu  from  New 
Haven  migrated  southward  and  planted  a  settlement  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Delaware  river,  declaring  it  to  be  a  part  of 
the  New  Haven  jurisdiaion.  In  the  following  year  Governor 
Kieft,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Swedes,  arrested  the  English 
and  sent  them  back  to  New  Haven. 

Many  years  elapsed  before  an  English  sovereigti  made  any 
eflbrt  to  oust  the  Dutch  from  the  dominions  he  claimed  by 
virtue  of  the  discovery  of  the  Cabots.  On  the  xath  of  March 
1664  Charles  II.  bestowed  upon  his  brother  James,  duke  of  York, 
all  the  lands  between  the  Connecticut  river  and  the  eastern  side 
of  Delaware  Bay,  as  well  as  all  the  islands  between  Cape  Cod 
and  the  Hudson  river.  An  expedition  was  sent  from  England  in 
May,  under  the  command  of  Richard  Nicolls,  and  in  the  following 
August  the  English  flag  floated  over  New  Amsterdam^  In 
October  Sir  Robert  Carr  took  possession  of  the  settlements 
on  the  Delaware,  and  terminated  the  rule  of  the  Dutch.  The 
few  inhabitants  of  what  is  now  New  Jersey  acquiesced  in  the  new 
order.  While  the  expedition  commanded  by  Nicolls  was  still  at 
sea,  the  duke  of  York,  by  deeds  of  lease  and  release,  transferred 
to  Lord  John  Berkeley,  baron  of  Stratton,  and  Sir  George 
Carteret  (jq.v.),  all  that  part  of  his  new  possessions  extending 
eastward  from  the  Delaware  Bay  and  river  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Hudson  river,  and  northward  from  Cape  May  to  a 
line  drawn  from  the  northernmost  branch  of  the  Delaware, 
"  which  is  41*  40'  hit.,"  to  the  Hudson  river  in  41**  N.  hit.  To 
this  tract  tlw  name  of  Nova  Caesivea,  or  New  Jersey,  was  pven, 
as  the  same  name  had  been  given  in  a  patent  to  Carteret  issued 
in  1650,  to  **  a  certain  ishind  and  adjacent  islets"  near  Virginia, 
in  America,  which  were  never  settled — in  honour  of  Carteret, 
who  governed  jthe  isle  of  Jersey  in  1643-1651  and  there  enter- 
tained Prince  Charles  during  his  exile  from  England.    The 

■  As  cariy  as  1613,  Captain  Samuel  Argall.  on  his  way  to  Vtmnia, 
after  brdlking  up  some  Jesuit  settlements  at  Port  Royal,  and  Nfount 
Desert,  passed  through  the  Narrows  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson, 
and  finding  a  group  of  Dutch  traders,  made  them  haul  down  their 
flag  and  replace  it  with  that  of  England.  In  the  spring  of  1620 
Thomas  Dermer,  an  English  ship  captain,  on  his  way  from  Monhcean 
to  Virginia,  visited  Manhattan  Island  and  told  the  Dutch  traders 
that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  remain.  In  1627  Governor 
William  Bradfofd  of  Plymouth  jirotested  by  letter  to  the  Dutch 
against  their  occupancy,  and  thu  warning  from  the  Pilgrims  was 
iraeatcd  at  least  twice. 

*As  bte  as  1784,  Charles  Vario,  an  Englishman  who  had 
mircfaased  one-third  of  the  grant  from  the  heirs  of  Sat  Edmund 
Plowden,  came  to  New  Jersey  and  sought  to  substantiate  his 
claim.  Failing  in  a  suit  in  chancery  to  obtain  redness,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  nothing  further  was  heard  of  the  claimants  to 
New/Ubioo. 


grant  conferred  upon  Berkeley  and  Carteret  all  the  territorial 
rights  which  the  royal  charter  had  conferred  upon  the  duke  of 
York;  but  whether  or  not  the  rights  of  government  went  with 
these  soon  became  a  vexed  question.  In  order  to  attract  immi- 
grants, the  proprietors  in  February  1665  published  their  "  Con- 
cession and  Agreement,"  by  which  they  made  provision  for  a 
governor,  a  governor's  council,  and  an  assembly  chosen  by  the 
freemen  and  having  the  power  to  levy  taxes.  Special  inducements 
in  the  way  of  land  grants  were  offered  to  persons  embarking 
with  the  first  governor.  In  the  meantime  Governor  Nicolls 
of  New  York,  ignorant  of  the  grant  to  Berkeley  and  Carteret, 
had  approved  certain  Indian  sales  of  land  to  settlers  within  New 
Jersey,  and  had  confirmed  their  titles  to  tracts  in  what  later 
became  Elizabethtown,  Middletown  and  Shrewsbury.  In  this 
way  he  unconsciously  opened  the  way  for  future  trouble. 
Moreover,  when  he  had  learned  that  the  duke  had  parted  with 
New  Jersey  he  convinced  him  that  it  was  4  great  loss,  and  in  the 
effort  to  save  what  was  possible,  Staten  Island  was  taken  from 
the  proprietors  on  the  plea  that  one  arm  of  the  Hudson  flowed 
along  its  western  border.- 

In  August  1665  Philip  Carteret,  a  relative  of  Sir  George,  arrived 
in  the  province  as  its  first  governor.  In  May  x668  he  convoked 
the  first  assembly  at  Elizabethtown.  At  the  next  session,  in 
the  following  November,  the  towns  of  Shrewsbury  and  Middle- 
town  declared  that  they  held  their  grants  from  Governor  NicoUs, 
and  that  they  wen  consequently  exempt  from  any  quit-rents 
the  proprietors  might  claim.  They  refused  to  pay  their  share  (A 
the  public  expensespand  their  deputies,  on  refusing  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity,  were  expelled  from  the  assembly. 
The  disaffection  soon  spread  and  led  to  the  so-called  "  disorgan- 
izing" assembly  in  1673,  which  went  so  far  as  to  choose  James 
Carteret,  a  hwdgrave  of  Carolina  and  presumably  a  natural 
son  of  Sir  George,  as  "  President."  Philip  Carteret  returned 
to  England  and  laid  the  case  before  the  proprietors;  they 
ordered  President  Carteret  to  continue  on  his  way  to  Carolina 
and  confirmed  as  governor  John  Berry,  whom  Governor  Carteret 
had  left  behind  as  deputy.  The  duke  of  York  declared  that  the 
grants  made  by  Nicolls  were  null  and  void;  the  king  enjoined 
obedience  to  the  proprietors,  and  qtiiet  was  restored.  Another 
change  was  impending,  however,  and  in  August  1673,  whoi  a 
Dutch,  fleet  appeared  off  Staten  Ishuid,  New  Jers^  for  a  second 
time  became  a  part  of  New  Netberland.  The  settled  region  was 
caUed  "  Achter  KoU."  or  "  Back  Bay,"  after  Newark  Bay, 
whose  waters,  lying  behind  the  bay  of  New  York,  had  to  be 
crossed  in  order  to  reach  Elizabethtown.  The  period  of  Dutch 
rule  was  short,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Westminster,  of  the  9th 
of  February  1674,  the  territory  was  restored  to  England.  The 
crown  lawyers  decided  that  the  rights  of  the  proprietors  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  had  been  extinguished  by  the  conquest, 
and  that  by  treaty  the  lands  had  been  reconveyed,  not  to  the 
proprietors,  but  to  the  king.  On  the  X3th  of  June  1674  Charles 
II.  accordingly  wrote  a  letter  confirming  the  title  and  power  of 
Carteret  in  the  eastern  half  of  New  Jersey.  No  similar  grant 
was  made  to  Berkeley,  as  on  the  i8th  of  March  he  had  sold  his 
interest- in  the  province  to  John  Fenwicke,  sometime  major  in 
the  Parliamentary  army  and  later  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  Edward  Byllynge  (d.  1687),  a  Quaker  merchant.' 
On  the  agth  of  June  the  duke  of  York  received  a  new  patent 
similar  to  that  of  1664,  and  he  at  once  (on  the  28th  and  29th  of 
July)  confirmed  Carteret  in  all  his  rights  in  that  portion  of  New 
Jersey  N.  of  a  line  drawn  from  Bamegat  Creek  to  "  Rankokus 
Kill " — a  stream  a  little  S.  of  the  site  of  Burlington — which  was 
considerably  more  than  one-half  of  the  province.  The  duke  of 
York  commissioned  Sir  Edmund  Andros  as  governor  of  his 
dominions,  including  "  all  ye  land  from  ye  West  side  of  Connecti- 
cut River  to  ye  East  side  of  Delaware  Bay."  Sir  George  Carteret 
again  sent  over  his  kinsman  Philip  Carteret  to  be  governor  of 
the  eastern  part  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  two  governors  arrived 
in  October  1674  in  the  same  ship.   A  disagreement  arose  i»  to 

*  It  has  been  supposed  that  Fenwicke  and  Byllynge  intended  to 
establish  in  America  a  retreat  for  those  who  desired  religious  and 
political  freedom. 
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the  respective  interests  of  Fenwicke  and  Byllynge  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  province,  and  th^  chose  William  Penn,  a  new 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  arbitrator.  To  Byllynge 
Penn  awarded  nine-tenths  of  the  territory  and  to  Fenwicke 
one-tenth.  Financial  embarrassments  a  short  time  afterward 
caused  Byllynge  to  assign  his  shares  in  trust  for  his  creditors 
to  three  Quakers,  William  Penn,  Gawen  Lawrie  and  Nicholas 
Lucas.  Later  they  acquired  control  of  Fenwicke's  share  also. 
In  1675  Fenwicke  with  his  family  and  a  company  of  settlers 
reached  the  Delaware  in  the  ship  "  Griffith  "  from  London,  and 
on  the  eastern  shore  they  formed  a  settlement  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  Salem.  This  was  the  first  permanent  English 
settlement  in  this  part  of  New  Jersey.  Refusing  to  recognize 
FenWicke*s  jurisdiction,  Governor  Androsof  New  York  attempted 
to  secure  his  peaceful  recognition  of  the  duke's  authority,  and, 
failing  in  this,  he  sent  a  military  force  into  this  district  in 
December  1676  and  made  Fenwicke  a  prisoner.  In  January, 
however,  he  was  released  on  his  pfomise  not  to  act  in  a  pubUc 
capacity  until  he  should  receive  further  authority.  Meanwhile 
the  trustees  of  Byllynge  were  seeking  a  division  of  the  province 
more  to  their  advantage  and,  Sir  George  Carteret  having  been 
persuaded  by  the  duke  of  York  to  surrender  his  grant  of  July 
1674,  the  so-called  "  quintipartite  deed  "  was  executed  on  the 
1st  of  July  1676.  This  instrument  defined  the  interests  of 
Carteret,  Penn,  Lawrie,  Lucas  and  Byllynge,  by  fixing  a  line  of 
paititioa  from  Little  Egg  Harbor  to  a  point  on  the  Delaware 
river,  in  4 X*  40^  N.  lat.,  and  by  assigning  tht;  province  east  of 
this  line  (East  Jersey)  to  Carteret  and  the  province  west  of  this 
line  (West  Jersey),  about  five-eighths  of  the  whole,  to  the  (Quaker 
associates.  The  Quakers'  title  to  West  Jersey,  however,  still  bore 
the  cloud  resulting  from  the  Dutch  conquest,  and  the  duke  of 
York  had  desired  to  recover  all  of  his  original  grant  to  Berkeley 
and  Carteret  ever  since  Governor  NicoUs  had  protested  against  it. 
But  at  this  time  his  own  right  to  the  crown  of  England  was 
threatened  with  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  under  these  conditions 
instead  of  pressing  his  case  against  the  Quakers  he  not  only 
permitted  it  to  be  decided  against  him  but  in  August  1680 
confirmed  their  title  by  a  new  deed. 

A  very  liberal  frame  of  government  for  West  Jersey,  drafted 
presumably  by  William  Penn,  and  entitled  "  the  Concessions  and 
Agreements  of  the  Proprietors,  Freeholders  and  Inhabitants  of 
West  Jersey  in  America,"  was  adopted  in  March.  1677.  This 
vested  the  principal  powers  of  government  in  an  assembly  of  one 
hundred  members,  who  were  to  be  chosen  annually  and  to  be 
subject  to  instructions  from  their  constituents.  In  the  intervals 
between  sessions  of  the  assembly,  affairs  were  to  be  managed  by 
ten  commissioners  chosen  by  that  body.  Religious  toleration 
was  assured.  In  August  1677  the  ship  "  Kent  "  arrived  in  the 
Delaware,  with  330  Quakers  from  London  and  Yorkshire.  These 
founded  a  settlement,  which  became  the  modem  Burlington, 
and  in  the  next  few  months  several  hundred  more  colonists 
arrived.  But  the  new  colony  was  never  actually  governed 
under  "  the  Concessions  and  Agreements ";  for  from  the 
beginning  until  the  first  assembly  was  called  in  November  x68x 
its  affairs  were  managed  by  commissioners  named  by  the  pro- 
prietors and  when  in  1680  the  duke  of  York  confirmed  the  title 
to  the  land  to  Byllynge  and  his  associates  he  conveyed  the  right 
to  govern  to  Byll3mge  alone.  Although  he  was  one  of  the  signers 
of  "  the  Concessions  and  Agreements "  Byllynge  now  com- 
missioned Samuel  Jennings  as  governor  of  the  province,  and  the 
other  proprietors  acquiesced,  appointing  Byllynge  governor  and 
permitting  Jennings  to  serve  as  his  deputy.  Jennings  immediatdy 
called  the  first  assembly,  and  this  body  passed  a  number  of 
fundamental  laws  which  provided  for  a  governor  and  council, 
but  were  in  other  respects  much  like  the  clauses  relaling-'to 
government  in  "  the  Concessions  and  Agreements."  When,  as 
if  to  test  his  authority,  Byllynge,  in  X6S1-1683,  removed  Jennings 
who  had  been  a  popular  governor,  the  assembly,  by  the  advice 
of  William  Penn,  passed  a  scries  of  resolutions  in  the  form  of  a 
protest,  and  in  1684  two  agents  were  sent  to  England  to  negotiate 
with  Byllynge.  There  the  dispute  was  finally  submitted  for 
arbitration  to  George  Fox  and  other  Quakers,  and  they  decided 


that,  as  the  government  of  the  province  was  legally  vested  ia 
Byllynge  by  the  duke's  conveyance  to  him,  he  had  the  right 
to  name  the  deputy  governor.  Fenwicke,  after  hb  release  by 
Andros,  endeavoured  to  re-establish  a  government  at  Salem  with 
himself  as  "  Lord  and  Chief  Proprietor  "  of  West  Jersey,  but  the 
duke's  officers  further  contested  his  claims  and  in  1682  Penn 
effected  a  peaceful  settlement  with  him. 

In  East  Jersey,  after  the  return  of  Governor  Carteret,  there 
was  a  period  of  quiet,  until  the  death  of  Sir  George  Carteret  in 
1680  gave  the  zealous  Andros  another  chance  to  further  the 
supposed  interests  of  his  ducal  master.    Claiming  jurisdiction 
over  New  Jersey  by  the  terms  of  his  commission,  he  issued  a 
proclamation  in  March  1680  ordering  Philip  Carteret  and  his 
**  pretended "  officers  to  cease  exercising  jurisdiction  within 
the  duke's  dominions  unless  he  could  show  warrant.    To  this 
Carteret  made  a  spirited  reply,  and  on  the  30th  of  April  a  detach- 
ment of  soldiers  dragged  the  governor  of  East  Jersey  from  his 
bed  and  carried  him  prisoner  to  New  York.   Here  he  was  confined 
for  four  weeks,  and  was  released  only  on  his  promise  not  to 
exercise  any  authority  until  the  matter  could  be  referred  to 
England  for  adjudication.    When  the  assembly  of  East  Jersey 
met  in  June,  Andros  appeared  before  it  as  governor  and  recom- 
mended such  measures  as  he  deemed  advisable,  but  the  d^Mitics 
refused  to  pass  them.    In  England,  too,  his  conduct  was  dis- 
avowed, and  he  was  called  home  to  answer  charges  that  had  been 
preferred  against  him.    Phib'p  Carteret  reassumed  the  duties 
of  his  office,  but  his  administration,  now  that  Andros  was  no 
longer  feared,  was  again  marked  by  much  friction  with  the 
assembly.    Sir  George  Carteret  had  bequeathed  his  province 
to  eight  trustees,  who  were  to  administer  it  for  the  benefit  of 
his  creditors,  and  for  the  next  two  years  the  government  was 
conducted  in  the  name  of  his  widow  and  executriK,  Lady 
Elizabeth.    Early  in  1682,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  effect  a  sale  by  other  means,  the  province  was  offered  for  sale 
at  public  auction,  and  was  purchased  by  William  Penn  and 
eleven  associates  for  £3400.   Later  each  of  these  twelve  sold  one^ 
half  of  his  share  to  another  associate,  thus  making  twenty-foar 
proprietors;  and  on  the  14th  of  March  the  duke  of  York  con- 
firmed the  sale,  and  gave  them  all  the  powers  neccs8ai}r  for 
governing  the  province.   Robert  Barclay,  one  of  the  proprietors, 
was  chosen  governor  for  life,  with  the  privilege  of  performing 
his  duties  by  deputy,  and  as  his  deputy  he  sent  over  Thomas 
Rudyard.    In  1683  Rudyard  was  succeeded  by  Gawen  Lawrie, 
who  brought  over  with  him  a  curious  frame  of  government 
entitled  "  the  Fundamental  Constitutions."    This  instrument, 
which  was  designed  to  replace  the  Concessions,  provided  for  the 
government  of  the  province  by  a  governor  chosen  by  the  pro- 
prietors, a  common  council  consisting  of  the  proprietors  or  their 
proxies  together  with  12  freemen,  and  a  great  council  consisting 
of  the  proprietors  or  their  proxies  together  with  144  freemen 
chosen  by  a  mixed  system  of  elections  and  the  casting  of  lots. 
But  the  new  system  was  to  apply  only  to  those  who,  in  return 
for  the  greater  privileges  which  it  was  alleged  to  ensure,  would 
agree  to  a  resurvey  of  their  lands,  arrange  to  pay  quit-rents  and 
provide  for  the  permanent  support  of  the  government,  and  as 
Governor  Lawrie  found  the  colonists  generally  unwilling  to  make 
the  exchange  on  the  proposed  terms,  he  discreetly  refrained  from 
any  attempt  to  put  the  Fundamental  Constitutions  in  operation 
and  thereby  avoided  the  confusioix  which  must  have  resulted 
from  two  sets  of  laws.    The  government  of  the  twenty-four 
proprietors,  however,  was  liberal.    Recognizing  the  necessity 
of  some  one  in  the  province  with  full  power  *'  to  do  all  things 
that  may  contribute  to  the  good  and  advancement  of  the  same/' 
they  directed  the  appointment  of  the  American  Board  of  Pro- 
prietors— a  body  of  men  identified  with  the  province,  who  with 
the  deputy-governor  were  to  look  after  the  proprietary  interests 
in  such  matters  as  the  approval  of  legislation  and  the  granting 
of  lands,  and  thereby  prevent  the  delay  caused  by  the  transmis- 
sion of  such  matters  to  England  for  approval.    In  x686  another 
effort  was  made  to.  put  the  Fundamenul  Constitutions  ia  force, 
but  when  the  deputies  and  the  council  rejected  the  instrument* 
the  proprietors  did  not  force  the  matter.  In  x686  Perth  Amboy, 
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the  newly  created  port  of  East  Jersey,  became  its  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

Alter  hjs  accession  to  the  throne  in  1685,  James  11.  showed  an 
unyielding  determination  to  annul  the  privileges  of  the  colonies, 
and  to  unite  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  the  New  England 
colom'es  under  a  sin^e  government.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
save  their  rights  in  the  soil,  the  proprietors  of  East  and  West 
Jersey  offered  to  surrender  their  claims  to  jurisdiction,  and 
to  this  arrangement  the  king  consented.  Andros,  previously 
appointed  viceroy  of  New  England,  thereupon  received  a  new 
commission  extending  his  authority  over  New  York  and  the 
Jerseys,  and  in  August  x688  be  formally  annexed  these  provinces 
to  the  Dominion  of  New  England.  The  seizure  of  Andros  by  the 
people  of  Boston  in  April  1689,  following  the  news  of  the  revolt 
in  England  against  James  II.,  gave  the  Jersey  proprietors  an 
opportunity  to  resume  their  rights,  but  the  proprietary  govern- 
ments regained  their  former  footing  very  slowly.  The  pro- 
prietors were  widely  separated— some  being  in  America,  some 
in  England  and  others  in  Scotland — and  unity  of  action  was 
impracticable.  For  three  years  there  was  little  or  no  government 
in  the  Jerseys,  beyond  the  measures  taken  by  local  officers  for 
preserving  the  peace. 

In  1692  an  important  diange  occurred  in  the  administrative 
system  through  the  appointment  of  Andrew  Hamilton  (d.  1703) 
as  governor  of  both  East  and  West  Jersey.  In  1697  a  faction 
opposed  to  Hamilton  secured  his  removal  and  the  appointment 
of  their  partisan,  Jeremiah  Basse.  The  opposition  in  the  two 
colonies  to  Basse  became  so  formidable  that  he  was  removed 
in  1699  and  Hamilton  was  reappointed.  Certain  disaffected 
elements  thereupon  refused  to  recognize  his  authority,  on  the 
ground  that  his  appointment  had  not  recdved  the  required 
approval  of  the  crown,  and  for  a  time  the  condition  of  the 
provinces  bordered  on  anarchy.  These  disorders,  and  especially 
complaints  against  the  Jerseys  as  centres  of  illegal  trade,  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  King  William  and  his  lawyers 
contended  that  as  only  the  king  could  convey  powers  of  govern- 
ment those  exercised  by  the  Jersey  proprietors,  derived  as  they 
were  from  the  duke  of  York,  were  without  sufficient  warrant. 
Moreover,  the  inhabitants  sent  petitions  to  England,  praying 
that  they  might  be  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  crown. 
The  proprietors  of  East  Jersey  had  already  offered  to  surrender 
their  jurisdiction,  in  return  for  certain  concessions  by  the  royal 
government,  but  no  action  had  been  taken.  In  X70X  the  pro- 
prietors of  both  provinces  made  another  proposal,  which  was 
accepted,  and  in  April  1702  all  rights  of  jurisdiction  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  crown,  while  the  rights  to  the  soU  remained  in  the 
proprietors.  The  provinces  of  East  and  West  Jersey  were  then 
united  under  a  government  similar  to  that  of  the  other  royal 
provinces.  Until  1738  the  governor  of  New  York  was  also 
governor  of  New  Jersey;  after  that  date  each  colony  had  its 
own  governor.  The  legislature  met  alternately  at  Burlington 
and  Perth  Amboy,  until  1790,  when  Trenton  was  selected  as  the 
capital  of  the  state. 

The  next  four  decades  were  years  of  development  disturbed, 
however,  by  friction  between  the  assembly  and  the  royal 
governors,  and  by  bitter  disputes,  accompanied  by  mudi  rioting, 
with  the  proprietors  concerning  land-titles  (1744-1749).  Inde- 
pendence of  the 'absentee  landlords  was  again  daiimed  by  virtue 
of  the  grants  made  by  NicoUs  nearly  a  century  before.  Agri- 
culture at  this  time  was  the  main  pursuit.  The  climate  was 
more  temperate  and  the  soil  more  fertile  than  that  of  New 
England;  but  there  were  similar  small  farms  and  no  marked 
tendencies  towards  the  plantation  system  of  the  southern  colonies. 
Slavery  had  been  introduced  by  the  Dutch  and  Swedes,  and 
from  the  time  of  the  earliest  Eng^sh  occupation  had  been  legally 
recognized.  East  Jersey  had  a  fugitive  slave  law  as  early  as  1 67  5, 
With  the  exception  of  laying  an  import  duty  no  legislative 
effort  was  made — ^nor  is  it  Ukely  that  any  would  have  been 
allowed  by  the  crows — to  restrict  Uie  importation  of  slaves  during 
the  odonial  period.  In  addition  to  African  and  Indian  slaves 
there  was  the  dass  known  as  **  redemptioners,"  or  term  slaves, 
ooiWiisHng  of  indented  servants^  who  bound  themsdves  to  their 
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masters  before  leaving  the  mother  country,  and  "  free  willers, 
who  allowed  themsdves  to  be  sold  after  reaching  America,  in 
order  to  reimburse  the  ship  captain  for  the  cost  of  thdr  passage. 
Between  East  and  West  Jersey  certain  political  and  religious 
differences  developed.  The  former,  settled  largdy  by  people 
from  New  England  and  Long  Island,  was  dominated  by  Puritans; 
the  latter  by  Quakers.  In  East  Jersey,  as  in  New  England, 
the  township  became  a  vigorous  dement  of  local  government; 
in  West  Jersey  the  county  became  the  unit.  Important  events 
in  the  period  of  royal  government  were  the  preaching  of  George 
Whitcfield  in  1739  and  the  following  years,  and  the  chartering 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton  University)  in  1746, 
and  of  Queen's  (now  Rutgers)  College  in  1766.  llie  colony 
gave  many  proofs  of  its  loyalty  to  the  mother  country:  it 
furnished  three  companies  of  troops  for  Admiral  Vernon's 
unfortunate  expedition  against  Cartagena  in  1741;  in  King 
George's  War  it  raised  £2000  for  suppUes,  furnished  troops  for 
the  capture  of  Louisburg  and  sent  over  six  hundred  men  to 
Albany;  and  in  the  French  and  Indian  (or  Seven  Years')  War 
its  militia  participated  in  the  capture  of  both  Quebec  and 
Havana.  Against  England  the  colony  had  fewer  grievances 
than  did  some  of  its  more  commercial  ndghbours,  but  the  Stamp 
Act  and  the'subsequent  efforts  to  tax  tea  aroused  great  opposi- 
tion.    In  1774  occurred  the  "  Greenwich  Tea  Parly."* 

The  last  colonial  assembly  of  New  Jersey  met  in  November 
1775.  From  the  36th  of  May  to  the  and  of  July  1776  the  second 
provincial  congress  met  at  Burlington,  Trenton  and  New  Bruns- 
wick and  for  a  time  became  the  supreme  governing  power.  By 
its  orders  the  royal  governor,  William  Franklin  (the  natt^  son 
of  Benjamin  Franklin)  was  arrested  and  deported  to  Connecticut, 
where  he  remained  a  prisoner  for  two  years,  until  exchanged  and 
taken  to  New  York  under  British  protection.  Following  the 
recommendation  of  the  Continental  Congre^  that  the  colonics 
should  create  independent  governments,  the  provindal  congress 
also  drafted  a  provincial  constitution,  which,  without  being 
submitted  to  the  people,  was  published  on  the  3rd  of  July  1776; 
it  contained  the  stipulation  that  "if  a  reoondliation  between 
Great  Britain  and  these  colonies  should  take  place,  and  the  latter 
be  taken  again  under  the  protection  of  the  crown  of  Britain,  this 
charter  shall  be  null  and  void— otherwise  to  remain  firm  and 
inviolable."  On  the  aoth  of  September  1777  it  was  amended  by 
the  New  Jersey  legislature,  the  words  "state"  and  "slates" 
being  substituted  for  the  words  "  colony"  (or  "  province" ) 
and  "colonies."  The  state  furnished  a  full  quota  for  the 
Continental  army,  but  the  divided  sentiment  of  the  people  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  six  battalions  of  loyalists  were  also 
organized.  Tories  were  active  in  New  Jersey  throughout  the 
struggle;  among  them  were  bands  known  as  "  Pine  Robbers," 
who  hid  in  the  pines  or  along  the  dimes  by  day  and  made  their 
raids  at  m'ght.  In  the  state  were  fought  some  of  the  most 
important  engagements  of  the  war.  When  Washington,  in  the 
autumn  of  1776,  was  no  longer  able  to  hold  the  lower  Hudson 
he  retreated  across  New  Jersey  to  the  Ddaware  near  Trenton  and 
seizing  every  boat  for  miles  up  the  river  he  placed  his  dispirited 
troops  on  the  opposite  side  and  left  the  pursuing  army  no  means 
of  crossing.  With  about  2500  men  he  recrossed  the  Delaware 
on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  December,  surprised  three  regiments 
of  Hessians  at  Trenton  the  next  morning,  and  took  xooo  prisoners 
and  1000  stands  of  arms.  In  a  series  of  movements  following 
up  this  success  he  outgeneraled  the  British  commander,  Lord 
Corowallis,  and  on  the  3rd  of  January  1776,  defeated  a  detach- 
ment of  his  army  at  Princeton  {q.v.).  The  American  army  then 
went  into  winter  quarters  at  Morristown,  while  a  part  of  the 
British  army  wintered  at  New  Brunswick.    To  protect  the 

*  Greenwich  then  had  some  importance  as  a  port  on  Cohanscy 
Creek  on  the  lower  Delaware.  In  the  summer  of  1774  the  captain  of 
the  ship  "  Greyhound,"  bound  for  Philadelphia  with  a  careo  of  tea. 
on  account  of  the  state  of  opinion  in  that  city,  put  in  at  Greenwich 
and  stored  his  tea  there  in  a  cellar  It  remained  undiiturl}cd  till 
the  night  of  the  aand  of  November,  when  a  band  of  about  40  men 
dressed  as  Indians,  in  imitation  of  the  Boston  party,  broke  into  the 
cellar  and  made  a  bonfire  of  the  tea.  All  attempts  to  punish  the 
offenders  were  futile. 
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inhabitants  of  the  Raritan  Valley  from  British  foraging  parties 
GeneFBl  Benjamin  Lincoln  with  500  men  was  by  Washington's 
orders  stationed  at  Bound  Brook,  but  on  the  xjth  of  April  1777 
Lincoln  was  surprised  by  a  force  of  about  4000  men  under 
Comwallis,  and  although  he  escaped  with  small  loss  it  was  only  by 
remarkably  rapid  movements.  When  the  British  had  gained 
possession  of  Philadelphia,  in  September  2777,  their  communica- 
tion between  that  city  and  tne  ocean  through  the  Lower  Delaware 
was  obstructed  on  the  New  Jersey  side  by  Fort  Mercer,  com- 
manded by  Cobnel  Christopher  Greene,  at  Red  Bank;  three 
battalions  of  Hessians  under  Coloilel  Karl  Emil  Kurt  von  Donop 
attacked  the  fort  on  the  2 and  of  October,  but  they  were  repulsed 
with  heavy  1ms.  The  fort  was  abandoned  later,  however.  As 
the  British  army  under  General  Clinton  was  retreating,  in  June 
1778,  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  the  American  army 
engaged  it  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth  (June  28,  1778);  the 
result  was  indecisive,  but  that  the  British  were  not  badly  defeated 
was  ascribed  to  the  conduct  of  General  Charles  Lee.  Before 
daylight  on  the  19th  of  August  27  79  was  approaching,  Major 
Henry  Lee  with  a  force  of  about  400  men  surprised  the  British 
garrison  at  Paulua  Hook,  where  Jersey  City  now  stands,  and, 
although  sustaining  a  loss  of  ao  men,  killed  50  of  the  garrison  and 
took  about  160  prisoners.  In  1779-1780  Morristown  was  again 
Washington's  headquarters.  The  Congress  of  the  Confederation 
met  in  Princeton,  in  Nassau  Hall,  which  still  stands,  from  June 
to  November  1783. 

After  the  war  New  Jersey  found  its  commercial  existence 
threatened  by  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  it  was  a  feeling  of 
weakness  from  this  cause  rather  than  any  lack  of  state  pride 
that  caused  the  state  to  join  in  the  movements  for  a  closer 
Federal  Union.  In  1786  New  Jersey  sent  delegates  to  the 
Annapolis  Convention,  >idiich  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Federal 
Convention  at  Philadelphia  in  the  following  year.  In  the  latter 
body,  on  the  15th  of  June,  one  of  the  New  Jersey  delegates, 
William  Paterson  (1745-1806),  presented  what  was  called  the 
"  New  Jersey  plan  "  of  union,  representing  the  wishes  of  the 
smaller  states,  which  objected  to  representation  in  a  national 
Congress  being  based  on  wealth  or  on  peculation.  This  merely 
federal  plan,  reported  from  a  Conference  attended  by  the  delegates 
from  Connecticut,  New  York  and  Delaware,  as  well  as  those 
from  New  Jersey  (and  by  Luther  Martin  of  Maryland),  consisted 
of  nine  resolutions;  the  first  was  that "  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion ought  to  be  so  revised,  corrected  and  enlarged  as  to  render 
the  federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  govern- 
ment and  the  preservation  of  the  Union  ";  and  the  actual 
"  plan  "  was  for  a  single  legislative  body,  in  which  each  state 
should  be  represented  by  one  member,  and  which  should  elect 
the  supreme  court  and  have  power  to  remove  the  executive 
(a  Council),  to  lay  taxes  and  import  duties,  to  control  commerce, 
and  even,  if  necessary,  to  niake  requisitions  for  funds  from  the 
states.  Madison  opposed  the  plan,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
not  prevent  violations  by  the  states  of  treaties  and  of  laws 
of  nations.  On  the  first  resolution  only  there  was  a  definite 
vote;  on  the  19th  of  June  it  was  voted  to  postpone  the  considera- 
tion of  this  resolution  and  to  report  the  resolutions  (the  Virginia 
plan)  formerly  agreed  upon  by  the  committee  of  the  whole. 
The  New  Jersey  plan  left  its  impress  in  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  (approved  in  the  Convention  on  the  7th  of  July) 
for  equal  representation  in  the  national  Senate.  The  Fedenl 
Constitution  was  ratified  by  a  unanimous  vote  in  the  state 
convention  which  met  at  Trenton  on  the  x8th  of  December 

1787. 

The  state's  own  constitution,  which  had  been  adopted  in 
1776  and  amended  in  1777,  retained,  like  other  sute  constitu- 
tions framed  during  the  War  of  Independence,  many  features 
of  colonial  government  ill-adapted  to  a  stale  increasingly  demo- 
cratic. The  basis  of  representation,  each  county  electing  three 
members  to  the  assembly  and 'one  member  to  the  legislative 
council,  soon  became  antiquated.  The  property  qualifications 
were,  for  members  of  the  council,  "  one  thousand  pounds  pro- 
clamation money,  of  real  and  personal  estate,  in  the  same 
county,"  and,  for  members  of  the  assembly,  "five  hundred 
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pounds  prodamation  money,  in  real  and  personal  estate,  in  the 
same  county. "  These  and  the  property  qiialifications  for  suffrage, 
which  was  granted  to  "  all  inhabitants  of  this  sUte,  of  full  age, 
who  are  worth  fifty  pounds  proclamation  money,  dear  estate  in 
the  same,"  &c.,  were  soon  considered  undemocratic;  and  the. 
democratic  tendency  of  certain  election  officers  may  be  seen  from 
their  construing  the  words  "  all  inhabitants  of  full  age  "  to  in- 
clude women,  and  from  their  permitting  women  to  vote.  The 
governor  was  chosen  by  the  joint  vote  of  the  council  and  assembly; 
he  was  president  of  the  council,  with  a  casting  vote;  he  was 
chancellor,  captain-general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
militia;  he  had  three  members  of  the  legislature  to  act  as  a 
privy-coundl;  and  he,  with  the  council  (of  which  seven  formed 
a  quorum),  constituted  "  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  last  resort 
in  all  causes  of  law,  as  heretofore,"  which,  in  addition,  had  "  the 
power  of  granting  pardons  to  criminals,  after  condemnation,  in 
all  cases  of  treason,  felony  or  other  offences." 

In  1838  the  oppositbn  to  the  governor's  extenave  powers  under 
the  constitution  was  greatly  increased  in  the  "  Broad  Seal "  or 
"  Great  Seal  "  War.  After  a  closely  contested  dectton  in  which  six 
members  of  Congress  were  chosen  on  a  general  ticket,  although  there 
was  an  apparent  Democratic  majority  of  about  one  hundred  votes 
(in  a  total  of  57,000},  two  county  cleria  rejected  as  irregular  sufBdent 
returns  from  townships  to  elect  five  Whig  candidates  to  whom  the 
state  board  of  canvassers  (mostly  Whigs  and  headed  by  the  Whig 
governor.  William  Pennington)  gave  commissions  under  the  broad 
seal  of  the  sute.  Excluding  thoe  five  members  from  New  Jersey 
the  House  of  Representatives  contained  119  Democrats  and  118 
Whigs,  so  that  the  choice  of  a  Whig  speaker  could  be  secured  only 
by  the  seating  of  the  five  Whigs  from  New  Jersey  rather  than  their 
Democratic  rivals.  It  was  decided  that  only  members  whose 
scats  were  not  contested  should  vote  for  speaker,  and  Robert  M.  T. 
Hunter,  of  Virginia,  a  Democrat  and  a  compromise  candidate,  was 
elected  to  the  position;  and  on  the  28th  of  February  1839  the 
Democratic  candidates  were  admitted  to  their  seats,  to  which  a 
conjsressional  committee,  reporting  afterwards,  declared  them 
enutlcd.* 

Agitation  for  constitutional  reform  resulted  in  a  constitutional 
convention,  which  met  at  Trenton  from  the  14th  of  May  to  the 
29th  of  June  1844  and  drafted  a  new  frame  of  government, 
introdudng  a  number  of  radical  changes.  This  instnimeat  was 
ratified  at  the  polls  on  the  z  3th  of  August.  The  election  of  the 
governor  was  taken  from  the  le^slature  and  given  to  the  people; 
the  powers  of  gtvemment  were  distributed  among  Ifgiilative, 
executive  and  judidal  departments;  representation  In  the 
assembly  was  based  on  population;  and  the  property  qualifica- 
tion for  membership  in  the  legislature  and  for  the  saSngit  was 
abolished. 

The  constitution  of  184a  declared  that  "  Alt  men  are  by  nature 
free  and  independent,  ana  have  certain  unalienable  xighta,  among 
which  are  those  of  enjoying  and  defending  life  and  liboty  . . .  and 
of  pursuing  and  obtaining  safety  and  happiness."  Aatmuar  clause 
in  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts  luuf  been  interpreted  by  the 
courts  as  an  abolition  of  sbvcry,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  have 
the  same  ruling  applied  in  New  Jersey,  where  the  institution  of 
slavery  still  enstea.  The  courts,  however,  declared  that  the  dause 
in  the  constitution  of  New  Jersey  was  a  "  general  propoaitMNi,"  not 
applying  "  to  man  in  his  private,  industrial  or  domestic  capacity." 
An  attemot  at  abolition  had  previoudy  been  made  in  1804  by  aa 
act  declanng  that  every  child  bom  of  a  slave  should  be  free,  bat 
should  remain  the  servant  of  its  mother's  owner  undl  twenty-five 
years  of  age  if  a  male  or  twenty^ne  years  of  age  if  a  female.  The 
owner  of  the  mother,  however,  might  abandon  the  child^ after  a 
year,  and  it  then  became  a  public  charge.  Thb  last  proviMoa  pro- 
duced such  a  heavy  drain  on  the  treasuryior  the  support  of  abandoned 
negro  children  that  in  x8ii  the  statute  was  repealed.  In  1846  aa 
act  was  passed  dengnating  slaves  as  apprentices  bound  to  service 
until  discharged  by  their  owners,  and  providing  that  children  of 

^  The  ekction  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1865  of  John  Potter  Stockton 
(1826-1900),  a  great-grandson  of  Richard  Stockton,  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  oi  Independence,  created  hardly  leas  esdtement  than 
the  Broad  Seal  War.  The  state  legislature  which  elected  htm 
senator  dkl  so  by  a  plurality  vote,  having  previously  passed  a 
resolution  changing  the  vote  reouisite  to  choose  a  senator  from  a 
majority  to  a  plurality  vote.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  and 
hb  election  was  upheld  by  the  Senate  committee  on  the  judiciary, 
whose  report  was  adopted  (26  March  1666)  by  a  vote  of  aa  to  at. 
his  own  vote  carrying  the  motion:  but,  because  of  the  objection  oi 
Charles  Sumner,  be  withdrew  hb  vote  on  the  iTth  of  Mardi,  and 
was  thereupon  unseated  by  a  voce  of  23  to  31. 
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neb  ipprentkes  should  be  free  at  birth,  but  wtte  to  be  lupported 
by  the  masters  of  their  parents  for  six  years.  There  were  oonse- 
Quentlv  a  few  vestiges  oi  the  slavery  system  in  New  Jenev  until 
the  adoptioa  of  the  TTiirteenth  Amendment  to  tlie  Federal  Con- 

stitution* 

Toward  the  political  questions  that  disturbed  the  Araericaii 
Qcc^le  immediately  before  the  Civil  War  the  attitude  of  the  state 
was  conservative.  In  1852  the  Free-soil  candidate  for  the  pre- 
sidency  received  only  350  votes  in  New  Jersey;  and  in  1856  the 
Democratic  candidate  received  a  plurality  of  18,605  votes,  even 
thouf^  William  L.  Dayton,  a  dtiren  of  the  state,  was  the  Repub- 
lican nominee  for  the.  vice-presidency.  In  i860  three  of  the 
state's  electoral  votes  were  given  to  Douglas  and  four  io  Lincoln. 
During  the  Civil  War  New  Jersey  furnished  89,305  men  for  the 
U-i»n  cause  and  incurred  extraordinary  expenditures  to  the 
amount  of  $2,894,385.  The  state  readily  consented  to  the 
Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, but  in  x868  withdrew  its  consent  to  the  btter.  The 
Fifteenth  Amendment  wss  rejected  by  one  legislature,  but  was 
accepted  by  its  successor,  in  which  the  Republican  party  had 
obtained  A  majorify. 

Industrially  the  early  part  of  the  xgth  century  was  marked 
in  New  Jersey  by  the  consthiction  of  bridges  and  turnpikes, 
the  utilization  of  water  power  for  manufactures,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  motive  power  upon  the  navigable  waters.  The 
second  war  with  England  interrupted  this  material  progress, 
and  at  its  beginning  was  so  unpopular,  especially  with  the 
Quakers,  that  the  Federalists  carried  the  elections  in  the  autumn 
of  181 2.  But  the  attempt  of  this  party  to  retain  control  by  a 
"  gerrymandering  "  process  was  unsuccessful.  The  Democrats 
were  triumphant  in  1813,  and  the  Federalist  as  well  as  the 
Democratic  administration  responded  with  aid  for  the  defence  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The  state  also  contributed  several 
hundred  men  to  the  service  of  the  United  States.  Material 
inogress  in  New  Jersey  after  the  war  is  indicated  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Morris  (1834-1836)  and  the  Delaware  &  Raritan 
(1836-Z838)  canals,  and  the  completion  of  its-  first  railway, 
the  Camden  &  Amboy,  in  1834. 

The  years  following  the  Civil  War  were  marked  by  great  in- 
dustrial development.  The  numerous  projects,  good  and  bad, 
that  were  inaugurated  in  1866-1875,  and  the  various  kinds  of 
laws  and  charters  conferring  special  privileges  that  were  secured, 
led  to  the  constitutional  prohibition  of  spedal  legislation  already 
mentioned.  lii  this  same  period  there  was  a  bitter  railway  war. 
The  Delaware  &  Raritan  Canal  Company  and  the  Camden  & 
Amboy  Railroad  Company,  both  chartered  in  2830  and  both 
monopolies,*  had  been  practically  consolidated  in  2831;  in  1836 
these  joint  companies  gained  control  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Trenton  railway;  in  1867  these  "  United  New  Jersey  RaihtNui 
ft  Canal  Companies"  consolidated  with  the  New  Jersey 
Railroad  &  Transportation  Company  (which  was  openmi  in 
1836  and  contzoUed  the  important  railway  link  between  New 
Brunswick  and  Jersey  City),  and  profits  were  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  four  companies;  and  in  1871  these  entire 
properties  were  leased  for  999  years.to  the  Pennsylvania  RaOroad 
Company.  This  combination  threatened  to  nionopolizie  trafiic, 
and  it  was  opposed  by  the  Central  Railroad  of  New.  Jersey, 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  and  a  branch  of  the 
North  Pennsylvania  (from  Jenkintown  to  Yftrdley;  sometimes 
called  the  "  national "  or  "  air-line  ")i  ^nd  by  the  general  public; 
and  in  1873  the  state  passed  a  general  railway  law  giving  other 
railways  than  the  United  New  Jersey  holdings  of  the  Penn- 

*  In  1864  a  bin  was  introduced  in  the  Federal  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives maldnff  the  Camden  &  Atlantic  (now  the  Atlantic  City) 
railway  uid  the  Raritan  &  Delaware  Bay  (now  a  part  of  the  Central 
of  New  Jersey)  a  poet  route  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
and  autborizmg  these  railways  to  carry  passengers  and  freight 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Thereupon  the  governor  and 
ksislature  of  New  Jcrwy  protested  that  such  a  measure  was  an 
iniringement  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  state,  unce  the  state  had 
contracted  with  the  Camden  &  Amboy  not  to  construct  nor  to 
autboriae  othen  to  construct  within  a  spedfied  time  any  other 
railway  across  the  state  to  be  used  for  carrying  passengers  or  freight 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 


sylvania  the  li^t  to  coBuect  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  In 
1876  the  V  national "  line  was  extended  to  Bound  Brook  '(as 
the  Delaware  &  Bound  Brook)  and  this  road,  the  North  Penn- 
sylvania &  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  were  operated  under 
a  tripartite  agreement  as  a  throu^  line  between  New  York 
and  PhiUdelphla;  but  In  1879  these  three  lines  were  leased  for 
990  years  to  the  Phihuielphia  &  Reading  railway.  The  state 
itself  then  becalne  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  railways  in 
order  to  secure  from  them  their  full  portion  of  taxes,  as  the 
property  of  indlviduab  was  then  taxed  many  times  as  heavily 
as  that  of  railways.  In  1884  the  state  gained  the  victory  by 
securing  the  passage  of  a  law  taxing  the  franchises  of  railway 
corporations. 

A  reform  movement  in  politics,  called  the  "New  Idea," 
and  led  by  Everett  Colby  (b.  1874),  then  a  Republican  member 
of  the  Assembly  and  in  1906-1908  a  state  senator,  began  In  1904; 
ibdid  much  to  secure  the  passage  of  acts  limiting  public  service 
franchises  to  so  years  (unless  extended  to  40  years  by  the  voters 
of  the  municipality  concerned),  the  increase  of  taxes  on  railways, 
the  increase  of  franchise  tax  rates  by  i|%  each  year  up  to  5%, 
the  adc^tion  of  direct  primary  elections,  and  the  modification  of 
the  existing  promoters'  liability  law. 

Before  xSoo  the  sute  was  dominated  by  the  Federalist  party; 
from  that  date  until  1896  it  was  generally  controlled  by  the  Demo- 
crats, and  from  1896  to  291  x  by  the  Republicans.  ' 

The  governors  of  New  Jersey  have  been  as  fdlows:— 

GOVBIMORS:  UNDBX  THB  PKOrUBTOU 

Philip  Carteret 1665-1679 

John  Berry 1672-1673 

Anthony  Colve^ 1673-1674 

Cootmon  tj  East  Jersey  and  their  Deputies, 

Philip  Carteret 1674-1682 

Robert  Barclay 1682-1688 

Thomas  Rud^rd  Deputy  1682-1683 

Gawen  Lawne  Deputy  1683-1686 

Lord  Neitl  Campbell    .        Deputy  1686 

Andrew  Hamilton  Deputy  1686-1688 

Edmund  Andros 1688-1689 

Andrew  Hamilton 1692-1697 

Jeremiah  Basse  X697-1699 

Andrew  Hamilton 169^1703 

•  Caeemors  ej  West  Jersey  ami  their  Deputies. 


Edward  Byllynge 
Samuel  Jenmngs 
Thomas  Olive 
John  Skene   . 
Daniel  Coze  . 
Edward  Hunloke 
Edmund  Andros 
Andrew  Hamilton 
Jeremiah  Basse 
Andrew  Hamilton 


Deputy 
Deputy 
Deputy 

»  ■ 

Deputy 


1680-1687 
1681-1684 
1684-1685 
X685-1687 
1687-1688 

1687 
1688-1689 
1692-1697 
1697-1699 
1699-1702 


UNDxa  THB  Royal  Govbkniibnt 

(knernors  0/  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Edward  Hvde,  Lord  Combury  .... 

tohn.  Lord  Lovelace 
tfchard  Ingoldsby,  Lieut.<<jovemor 

Robert  Hunter 

William  Burnet    .  

John  Mont^merie 

Lewis  Moms,*  Pres.  Council     .... 

William  Cosby 

~ohn  Anderson,'  Pres.  Council 
ohn  Hamilton,'  Pres.  Council  .... 

Caeenurs  0/  New  Jersey  only. 

Lewis  Morris 

John  Hamilton.  Pres.  Council    .... 

John  Reading,  Pres.  Council 

Jonathan  Belcher 

Thomas  Pownall.  Lieut.-Govemor    . 

John  Reading,  Pies.  Council     .... 

Francis  Bernard   .* 

Thomas  Boone 

Joiiiah  Hardy 

William  Franklin 


i 


1709-1708 
1708-1709 
1709-1710 
1710-1710 
X  720-1 728 
1728-1731 

r73'-«73a 
173^1736 

1736-1738 


1738-1746 
1746-1747 

1747 
1747-1757 

1757 
1757-1758 
1758-1760 
I 760-1 761 
I 761-1762 
1762-1776 


'  Governor-gencral  of  New  Nctherland. 
'  Jurisdiction  only  over  New  Jersey. 


NEW  JERUSALEM  CHURCH 


ToKph  Blmihfii 


SHUfiu  [Jo.'lJJ  an'd'joi  of  iSc  Unil. 
Ihe  ^niU  Kiporti  and  apccUUy  lli 

StaU  Uiuntm,  the  Nrw  ^nry  Acriai]tuTm[  ExpcTinKnt  Suiion 

nr  Jcncy.  1«  itria),  edited  by  W.  A. 
id  W.  N°I»K.  (>B  vof>.'  NEWlrk.,  Ig»c 

_, —  -r-j^. -  ——  -J  —  jtnttai  '-,,^„^g  „ J  J 

'SJoj-imit  npnnted  by  A.  Leumog  and  J.  bpicer  (SomcrviUe, 
Newjeney.  IWI). 

F«  [be  period  of  Ihe  Ihitcb  rule,  lee  E,  B,  O'CaJtichin't  HiMry 
ann  N&tlatid  (New  York,  l»4<ij;  ud  Joha  Romeyn  Biodhetd'; 
HiMnef  Ik,  Sum  ef  Nn>  KortTind  vot,.  N™  York.  i8h.  I871); 
E.  P.  Tinner,  Tk,  Prcaia  of  JV™  Jiri^  (Nfw  York.  190S),  the 
miMt  thorough  ttudy  of  Ihe  pcrtod  from  1664  to  I7JA;  Samud 
Smith"!  WiiWy  ^  On  Cctmy  1^  Nixa  CauarKi,  or  Ven  Jifuy 
(Builiiiir'™.  iiM;  5nil  cil ,  Tmilrn.  1°:-'.  «m  r™-  of  the  be»t 

sccei^r*<!^  itiis  wiuian*A!"wh[ldKsd''>"'''V.  ^^^liih  in 
Eut  and  Wot  Jentv.  lM4-<6>9  "  Qn  voL  iii.  cf  J  Kin  Wicuor'f 
tiornHmwidCntiatHuiwy^Amtriai.  Among  r I.  monocraphic 
contributlana  an  Aiutin  Scott'i  Ittflueta  ol  ilu  .  nfritUri  in 
/biwdliicfkfSMiii/iVinJtrvyfBallimoR.iai^l .':>'!  'I.S.C»^'( 
Sluiy  ffSlBfTf  u  Ktw  Jirny  (Baltimon,  i.'i"  Other  uhJuI 
conlributioni  ara  A.  D,  MeUicli  &ry  of  «■  OW  ;  •;  or.  Liji  - 
/^rv  Jpiry  tM  dkt  jSik  CptlMrjr  &oniwak,  Unw  '  ■■  -"'''' 
of  iniBatinc  deailt;  F.  B.  Ue  and  Mher^  Nr:i: 
affdaaaStoU  (4  vola.,  with  an  addit»naL  bwpapl 
York,  1001,  ratbrr  unevenly  prnportioDed,  and 
deuiii;  W:  J.  Mllla.  HiHari  HimUl  ^  Kim  Jcr 
■901) :  William  Nelnn.  Tli  Wn  Jmcr  'jbu  > 
(1  voU,  New  yark.   I9«};  t-ao  S.  Ma 

ttiuary  <4  f"-  /"My      

Eail  Jtrin  umdtr  Om  Pn, . 

Society  CSClKfjinu,  vnl.  1..  Newark,  1S7J) 
Keiiiltf  0/  Ik,  OJHun  and  »«>  0/  Nn,  Ji  ...  . 
Wot  (Trenlon.  1672);  W.  E.  Sackcli.  Uodfra  Btui/i 
(Trenton.  1B9S).  «  political  hitWry  of  New  laxy  ' 
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eiphia,  laji):  W.  A. 
CfMnwaU  (New  leiay  Hiatorical 


I,  dealing  opedally  with  the 


ally  w 


sSfce* 

o?°3e!.'Yorr 
irf  Wow  /.™y 

An  /n-»,  (A _.., .  _.. 

CoOslwni,  Newark.  Ifltg.  1B71I1  and  David  Murray.  »1>1 
fdanUisn  in  ^m  Jtmy  (No.  II  ol  Cireulan  of  Inlarmiljon 
by  Ihe  United  Sialea  Bureau  of  EdiKalioo.Wuhingtoa.  1899 
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HKW  JEKDSALBN  CHURCH,  or  New  Chukcb,  the  con- 
muitity  founded  by  (he  foUowcn  al  Emminuel  Swedenboii 
(f.i.).  Swedenboig  hiiBMlX  took  na  itepj  lo  louad  a  church,  but 
having  given  1  new  inieiptetatioD  a(  StripluR,  it  wu  incviiible 
that  ilunc  who  accepted  hii  doctrine  tbould  teparau  ihemxh-a 
uA  orguiiie  &  society  in  accordance  therrwilh.  TbMc  who 
received  liieni  fully  during  Swedenborg'i  lifcEitne  weit  few 
and  fcattered.  but  caungeouily  undertook  the  talk  of  disiemina- 
(ion,  and  gave  thenuelves  to  tnuuiating  and  diatribulinic  thrij 
maiLer'a  wiitinga.  Two  Anglican  clergymen  were  conipicuous 
in  ihi]  work:  Tliomis  Hartley  (d.  ijSt),  rectnrof  Winwick,  and 
John  Oown  Ct743-iB]i),  vicat  of  St  John'i,  Mancheiler. 
Hartley  tianilatcd  Htattn  tJti  Hdi  (iT^S)  and  7rw  Chriiliii 
Itdifian  (i;Ei)i  Clowei,  who  tiiight  New  Cbutth  docir.^ 
inlttat  ciiitins  churches  and  wu  oppoied  to  the  fotniingol  nrw 
orgttilialiDni,  translated  i;  volumes,  including  (he  AriuMi 
CfdtlUa,  and  puhlished  aver  50  volumei.  ol  exposjiion  and 
delencc.  Through  hii  influence  Lancuhire  became  Ihe  tlraog- 
hold  nf  the  Swedenborgians,  and  to-day  indudei  a  third  of  Ihl 
congregations  and  more  than  half  the  memb«n  of  ibc  Ne* 
Church  is  the  Usited  Kingdom. 

In  1781  a  society  (or  publishing  Swedenborg'i  writingi  was 
[onned  in  MsDChesIcr,  and  in  December  17S]  a  lillte  compasy 
of  lympatbizeti  with  similar  aims  met  in  LotuSon  and  foBadrd 
"  The  Theosophical  Society,"  among  the  members  of  which 
were  John  Flajtman  the  sculptor,  William  Sliarpc  the  engraver, 
udF.  H.Banhtlemon  thecompoKr.  In  the  early  days  most  of 
them  worshipped  at  the  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  St  Ccorge'l, 
wbOM  chaplain,  Rey.  Jacob  Duche,  like  Clowes  at  Uancbesta. 
preached  the  doctrines  from  his  own  pulpit-  In  17S5  and  1717* 
J.  W.  Salmon  and  R,  Mather  conducted  an  opeh-air  missionaiy 
tour  in  Ibe  Midluult  aad  the  North  with  sone  success.  Five 
prominent  Wcileyan  prtachcn  adopted  (he  new  teaching  and 
were  cul  ofl  from  their  conneuon,  a  step  which  led,  in  (pile  of 
remoulnncefiom  Clowes  and  others,  lo  the  format  organiiaLioD 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  on  the  71h  of  May  r7B7-  For  some 
months  Ihe  tnemben  met  in  private  houses,  but  in  January  17M 
began  worship  in  1  church  in  Great  Eaalcheap  wilh  a  hliuc 
specially  prepared  by  the  Rev.  James  Kindmarsfa  and  luu 
Hawkins.  "  The  Theosophical  Society  "  was  now  dissolved. 
In  April  1780  a  Ceoenl  Conference  ol  British  Sfltdeoborgiin) 
was  held  in  Grial  Eailcheap  Church,  followed  by  anolhtr  snl 
by  the  publication  of  a  journal,  the  iVno  yeruoim  iffji 


■Sis  confcn 


T  been 


eld  e 


A  weekly  paper,  the  Umint  Litkl,  is  published, 
monthly  raagaiines  for  adults  (Ihe  JVev  dumli  ifajrniiil  and 
young  folk.  The  Liurgy  (conUinlng  five  services  for  Uonint 
and  Evening,  together  with  the  order  ol  Baptism,  Holy 
Supper,  Marriage,  &c}  wu  prepared  in  iRiS,  revised  asd  ei- 
tended  in  1S751  Ihe  hymn  book  of  i8ij  wu  revised  ini 
enlarged  In  rUo. 

In  the  provinces  the  fiitt  church  was  at  Binnlntfian  (1701). 
followed  by  one  al  Maocbesier  and  another  11  Livetpod  (i;ci) 
The  Acctingtoo  church,  the  largest  in  Great  Briliin,  was  (ounJnl 
in  iSoj.  Many  ol  the  early  converts  to  the  New  Church  am 
among  the  most  fervent  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  slsTrry. 
one  wu  Ihe  medical  officer  of  Ihe  fini  balcb  ol  convicts  seni  10 
Botany  Bay;  from  (be  bouie  of  inolher.  William  Cookworiby 
ot  Plymouth,  Captain  C:ook  laileil  oD  hit  lail  voyi^e.  CXhtn 
■ere  pioneen  of  elemenlaiy  education,  establisblng  free  diy 
•cliod)  long  before  they  wm  thought  of  by  (he  stale. 

Id  i8t  5  the  conference  look  up  Ibe  question  ci  home  miisiooiiT 
work,  aid  lit  agents  were  able  to  found  many  braitches  of  (ht 
cbnni.    In  iS;j  theMuichesIei  and  Salford  (now  Ibe  Nottktf 
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!,  I  iiBinini  coUtse  lor  the  minii' 
Uiniilen'  Aid  Fund  (iSmI,  ind 
enienary  of  the  New  Chuich 


(iounded  in  1S51},  and  ■ 
Orpduuge  (iSSi).     The 

ipiriiual  lyium  vu  ctlebnted  in  iSs7,  u  >a  cMettul  oigiiiiu- 
lion  in  iSgj.  A  few  SwedenborgiaQt  >IIU  hold  10  the  aoa- 
icpiniing  policy,  but  raon  [n>ni  fotce  of  ciicumttuica  thui  from 
dclibenie  principle.  The  contiiiution  vi  the  New  Chuich  b  of 
tbe  Independent  CangnEitioiwI  type;  the  conference  iniy 
idviM  and  counMl.  but  cannot  conpel  the  obedience  of  tbe 
udetiei.  The  lelvrns  (or  1900  aboited  «s  mlnittcn,  8  tccog- 
mied  laden,  lo  lecosniied  niuionBriet.  70  lodcliet,  6M5 
levered  mcmben,  7407  Sunday  icholii*.    Then  *n  alio  ' 


daijuie  "  wkich  uiiled  (ram  1796  to  iSio,  For  many  > 
*v1aaf  SHdenbOTgJiHlhiirDlIoveniren  pnarribed,  nnd  :. 
ol  hit  vriTiD^  fiord  DT  dcprivnL  of  oBife,  bul  in  fS66,  4'hin  r 
libtnjf  hid  nude  jrarc™,  11k  muk  win  amin  liktn  u;i .  1 

ScockholDi,  and  sncc  i877iervicM  have  been  rejulsrly  li.  M 
aaboadwf^  in  CaEhtnburG.  and  leclnrc*  are  ^vco  tti-;r  1 
liae  in  mu  of  Ibe  towni  ol  SwHlen.  In  Non-ay  tbcri;  i^  n 
□unch  niaiiinliaiil  In  Denmark  a  church  was  [oiindcil  i'l  < 
hacei  iD  1S71.  In  Ccimany  PrelaM  Octinger  of  WUiittml- rs 
inrvJalcd  naaiw  of  Swedenborv't  wriUniFa  between  176s  anJ  i;4d, 
bn  Uk  mil  name  ii  Ihal  of  fmmanuel  Tafcl  (d.  1  Ui). libra r;.;ii  o( 
Tabi—eo.  nha  not  onty  edited.  Iraiulalcd  and  «i£luhrd  ' 
iV^aded  a  "  Union  of  the  New  Church  in  Gcimaoy  and 
land  "  iihich  held  quancriy  meetlnn.  Then  ii  acbunrh  n 
bdi  olhcTWue  BCtivtly  fn  Ccnnanyoaa  taken  ihape  in  ih^? 
— '-•■ — iQcietYirilhheadqiurten at 5LU Heart.   InSuu 


Ctiorvli  Temple 
n>   HagueO 


kday  worthip  u  now  held  in  the  New 

:  Ttiouin.    In  Ilaly  {RDSie),  Holland 

Beleium  {Antwerp  and  firugcs),  there  are  email 

wj(.jnin,  aiiu  nearly  every  European  couslry  has  iome  tcnown 

In  ^HCHO^-Aboal  1784  Jann  Clen,  a  London  Scot,  delivered 
Iccturn  "  For  the  SenlinKntalliii "  on  the  new  doctrine  in  Phila. 
driphia  and  Boiton  and  diculated  lame  of  Swedenbon'i  worki. 
Fravii  Bailey,  Elaie  printer  of  F'enAiytvania.  was  allnctHl  by  tbem 
and  became  active  in  their  pmmillgatHQ.    During  the  next  ten  yearm 

ahicb  EradiialG'  tpf^kd  inlaiul  and  aouthwa^.   The  hm  ucieiy  lur 

I  shan-lived  one  had  preceded  it  at  H^lilu!N£.,  in  1791!  Other 
ihurchei  irew  op  in  Philadelphia.  Cincinnali,  Bonon  and  New 
Vork,  ana  ihe  General  ConveotLon,  which  meeta  annually,  wai 
kerned  at  Philadel^da  in  1B17.  In  19^  there  were  ica  miniiten 
lad  105  eocietiea  with  a  membenhip  01 0360.  Of  these,  4  locietin 
uii  14D  memben  are  in  Canvta,  whik  the  Cernian  Synod  counts  for 

II  snetiexiH]  3>5  memt-rm. 
It  Antlntlia.  S-c— T 


-  .--J.  Aodboeouf}.,  .„..,  ,„  ._, 
w  Zealand  has  a  church  at  Aucklat..  , 
q  the  south  island.    An  Australassar 
in  18^1  and  has  continued  Id  meet 
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boiouA  of  Wtatmoreluid  amnly. 
FouujdvuiU,  U^A.,  on  the  Alk(bciiy  tivn,  it  m.  N,£,  of 

Pittibuix.  Fop,  (1900)  4M5  (1041  fordcn-bom  ud  S6  ne- 
giwi];  (1910]  7707.  It  itaervid  t^  the  Pentuylvuii  nilroad 
and  by  electric  railwayi  to  neighboniing  towni.  Tlien  an  t 
variety  of  nunufictute*.  The  bomu^  was  founded  In  iggi 
and  was  incorporated  in  the  following  year. 

MEWLAHM,  JOHN  ALEXAHDBR  HBDIA  (i8jS-i8««). 
English  chemist,  was  bom  in  iSjS,  He  was  one  of  the  first,  if 
not  quite  tbe  first,  Co  propound  the  conception  of  pcrlodiciiy 
among  the  cheraici]  eleinealt.  His  earliest  contribution  to  the 
question  Look  tbe  form  of  a  letter  published  in  tbe  Ckemicat  Ntwt 
in  February  i96j.  In  the  succeeding  year  he  showed,  in  the 
aame  journal,  that  K  Ihe  elements  be  amnged  in  the  order  of  their 

either  belong  to  the  same  group  or  occupy  similar  posilions  in 
diBerent  groups,  and  he  pointed  out  that  each  eighth  elemenl 
starting  from  a  given  one  is  in  this  arrangement  a  kind  of  re- 
petition  of  the  fint,  like  the  eighth  note  of  an  ocuvi  b  music. 
The  Law  of  Octaves  thus  enunciated  was  at  £nt  ignored  or 
treated  with  ridicule  as  a  fantastic  notion  unworthy  of  aerioua 
consideration,  hut  the  idea,  subsequently  elaborated  by  D.  I. 
MendeUel  and  other  workers  into  tbe  Periodic  Law,  has  taken 
its  p}ace  as  one  of  the  most  Important  generaliaations  in  modern 
chernical  theory.  Ncwiands,  who  was  of  Italian  eitraction  on 
hit  Dlothu's  side,  and  fou^I  as  a  volunteei  In  the  cause  ol 
luliaa  freedom  under  Garibaldi  in  186a,  died  In  London  on  the 
a^Ih  of  July  189S.  He  collected  his  various  papen  on  the 
atomicity  of  the  elements  in  a  little  volume  on  (he  Diitmry  ^ 
Uu  Ptritdii  Law  published  in  London  in  li&f, 
KKW  LOHDON,  a  dty,  port  of  entry,  and  one  of  the  county- 
atl  of  New  London  county,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.,  cocilensive 
with  the  township  of  New  London,  In  Ihe  S.E.  part  of  the  stale, 
on  tbe  Thames  river,  about  j  m.  from  its  enmnce  inio  Long 
Island  Sound.  Fop.  (1S90}  13,757;  (>9°o}  >7,i48,  ol  whom 
43  were  forcign-bom;  (igid  cennu)  ig,S5Q.  It  is  served 
the  New  Vork,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  and  Ihe  New  London 
irthcm  (leased  by  the  Central  Vermonl)  tailwayi,  by  electric 
iway  to  Norwich,  Wulerly,  Croton,  Slonington  and  East 
Lyme,  by  a  daily  line  of  passenger  steamboats  lo  New  York  City, 
id  by  two  lines  of  freight  tteamen,  and  in  the  summer  moBlhs 
f  daily  steamboats  to  Sag  Harbor  and  Crecnport,  Long  Island, 
id  WatchHniandBlocklsUnd.Rhodelsland.  New  I.ondoii't 
irbour  is  the  bat  on  the  Sound.  The  dly  is  the  headquailen  of 
United  States  artillery  dijlricl,  embmdng  Fort  H.  G.  Wright 
on  Fisher's  I^arid,  New  York,  Fort  Michic  on  Gull  Island,  New 
York,  Fort  Terry  on  Plum  Island,  New  York,  and  Fort  MaDsEeld 
Rhode  Island — fortihcations  which  command 
X  lo  Long  Island  Sounds  and  il  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Third  District  of  the  U.S.  Engineers  and  of  the 
Thitd  District  of  the  Lighthouse  Department,  The  harbour  was 
aded  by  two  forts,  >»Ih  now  obsolete — Fort 
Trumbull  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  Fort  Griswold 
iship  o(  GiDIon  <p(^.  1900,  5961J. 
The  dty  b  built  on  a  declivity  lacing  Ihe  :oulh.catti  from  Ibe 
iewi  of  Long  Island  Sound 
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be  river  near  tbe  city.  Among  the  places  of  interest  are  the 
'own  Hill,  built  in  ifijobyjohn  Winthmp,  Jr.,  in  co-opetalion 
Fith  the  town;  the  Hempstead  Mansion,  built  by  John  Hemp- 
Head  about  1673;  the  old  cemetery,  norlh-ei        
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10,000  volumes),  and  the  New  London  C 
lincorporaled  1S70)  has  an  historical  library.  There  are  two 
endowed  high  schools,  ihe  Bulkelcy  School  [or  boys  and  the 
Willianu  Memorial  Institute  (iggi)  for  girls,  and  an  endowed 
Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  (1879),  all  offering  free 
:tion.  In  the  iSih  century  New  London  had  a  large  trade 
in  lamber,  dour  and  food  inppliei  with  Ihe  Wot  Indies,  Gibraltar 
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and  the  Barbary  Sutet;  but  this  trtde  dediaed  after  the  War  of 
i8xa,  and  the  whaling  and  sealing  industries,  once  veiy  lucrative, 
have  also  detlined  in  value.  The  imports  in  1906  were  vklued 
at  $54,873  and  the  exports  at  $60,522;  in  1909  their  respective 
values  were  $10,870  and  $10,295.  Manufacturing  is  the  prindpal 
industry;  among  the  products  are  silk  goods,  cotton  gins, 
printing  presses  and  foundry  and  msrhine  8hq;>  products.  The 
total  vdue  of  faaory  products  was  $4,709,628  in  1905,  an  increase 
of  11-6%  since  X9oa 

New  London  was  founded  in  1646  by  John  Winthtop,  the 
younger.  It  was  known  by  its  Indian  name  "  Nameaug  "  until 
1658,  when  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut  approved  the 
wish  of  the  settlers  to  adopt  its  present  name  from  London, 
England,  the  river  Monhe^n  at  the  same  time  becoming  the 
Thames.  During  the  War  of  Independence  it  was  a  rendezvous 
for  Aknerican  privateers.  In  1776  the  first  naval  expedition 
authorized  by  Congress  was  organized  in  its  harbour,  and  there 
in  the  next  three  years  twenty  privateers  were  fitted  out.  On 
the  6th  of  September  1 781 ,  800  British  troops  and  Loyalists  under 
Goieral  Benedict  Arnold  (who  was  bom  in  New  London  county) 
raided  New  London,  destroyed  much  private  property,  and  at 
Fort  Griswold  killed  84  American  soldiers,  many  of  them  after 
their  surrender.  The  massacre  is  commemorated  by  an  obelisk, 
134  ft.  high,  on  Groton  Heights.  The  dty  wss  incorporated  in 
Z784.  In  1798  there  was  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever.  From 
the  7th  of  November  18x2  until  the  dose  of  the  second  war 
with  Great  Britain  the  harbour  was  blockaded  by  a  British 
fleet. 

See  F.  M.  Caulkins's  History  0/  Siw  London  (new  cd.*  New  London. 
1900) :  and  the  publiaitions  of  the  New  Londoi)  County  Historical 
Society  (New  London). 

NBWLTir.  a  village  in  the  St  Ives  parliamentary  division  of 
Cornwall,  En^and,  on  the  shore  of  Mount's  Bay,  x  m.  S.W.  of 
Penzance.  It  is  a  small  fishing  port,  with  narrow  paved  lanes 
and  old-fashioned  cottages.  Near  the  parish  church  of  St  Peter 
stands  an  andent  cross  of  granite,  discovered  in  a  fidd  dose  by. 
The  harbour,  one  oithe  safest  for  small  craft  in  the  west  country, 
is  shdtered  by  two  long  and  massive  stone  piers.  A  more 
andent  pier,  ori^nally  construaed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
was  renewed  in- that  of  James  I.  Tin  mining  and  smelting  have 
been  largdy  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood,*and  several  galleries 
were.worked  far  under  the  sea.  The  prindpal  modem  industry, 
however,  is  fishing,  especially  for  pilchard.  The  picturesque 
appearance  of  the  village,  with  its  quays  and  little  harbour,  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  cliffs  and  moorland  scenery  towards  Land's 
End,  make  Newlyn  an  attractive  spot.  Between  x88o  and  1890 
an  artistic  coterie  grew  up  here,  the  leaders  of  which  were  Edwin 
Harris,  Walter  Langley,  Fred  Hall,  Frank  Bramley,  T.  C.  Gotch, 
Mr  and  Mrs  Stanhope  Forbes,  Chevalier  Taybr  and  H.  S.  Tuke. 
The  earlier  artists  at  Newlyn  were  said  to  have  sdected  it  as  thdr 
centre,  because  a  greyneaa  in  the  atmosphere  hdped  their 
depiction  of  subtleties  in  tone,  part  of  thdr  creed  being  subordina> 
tion  of  cobur  to  tone^gradation.  In  later  times,  the  dement 
of  a  common  ideal  tended  to  disappear,  but  the  interest  of  the 
"  Newlyn  school  '*  attracted  a  regular  art-colony,  who  in  various 
ways  assimilated  and  expressed  the  incturesque  influences  of 
the  place  (see  Paiktinc:  Recent  British).  There  is  a  permapent 
Art  Gallery,  containinsf  examples  of  the  work  of  the  Newlyn 
artists.  Newlyn  ward  in  the  urban  district  of  Paul  (pop.  6332) 
had  in  190X  a  population  of  3749. 

NEW  MADRID,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  New  Madrid 
county,  Missouri,  U.S.A.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  about  35  ixl  S.  by  W.  of  Cairo,  UL  Pop.  (1900)  1489; 
(19x0)  1882.  It  is  served  by  the  St  Louis  South-western  railway 
and  by  river  packets.  The  dty  is  a  shipping  point  for  a  ridi 
grain,  cotton,  livestock  and  lumber  regioiL  Among  its  manu- 
factures  are  lumber,  staves,  and  hoops.  The  munidpality  owns 
its  water-works.  Owing  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  the  site  of  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  New  Madrid  is 
said  to  lie  now  nbout  i^  m.  from  the  E.  bank  of  the  river,  in 
Kentucky.  This  settlement  was  made  in  1788,  on  an  elaborately 
laid  out  town  site,  and  was  named  New  Madrid  by  its  founder, 


Colond  George  Morgaa  (1742-18x0),*  who,  kte  in'  1787,  had 
recdved  a  grant  of  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  bdow  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  from  Don  Diego 
de  Gardoqui,  Spanish  ihinister  to  the  United  Sutes.  The  tract 
lay  within  the  province  of "  Louisiana,"  and  the  grant  to  Morgan 
was  a  part  of  Gardoqui's  plan  to  aimex  to  that  province  the 
western  American  settlements,  Morgan  being  required  to  estab- 
lish thereon  a  large  number  of  emigrants,  whom  he  secured  from 
New  Jersey,  Canada  and  elsewhere.  (}ovemoi  Estevan  Miro 
of  Louisiaiu,  however,  disapproved  of  the  grant,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  cause  the  province  to  be  overrun  by  Americans; 
the  settlers  became  restive  under  the  restraints  imposed  upon 
them;  Morgan  himself  left;  and  in  December  x8tx  and  January 
x8x2  a  series  of  severe  earthquake  shocks  caused  a  general 
emigration.  New  Madrid  was  occupied  by  Confederate  troops 
under  (General  Gideon  J.  Pillow,  on  the  28th  of  July  x86i,  and 
after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Donelson  (February  x6,  1862)  the 
troops  previously  at  Columbus,  forming  the  Confederate  left  flank, 
were  withdrawn  to  New  Madrid  and  Island  No.  xo  (in  the 
Mississippi  about  xo  m.  S.).  There  were  Confederate  batteries  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Missisap(n  opposite  Island  No.  xo,  and  along 
the  same  bank  from  a  pdnt  oi^jMsite  New  Madrid  to  Tlptonville, 
Tennessee.  Behind  these  batteries  were  Reelfoot  Lake  and  over- 
flowed lands.  Retreat  by  land  was  thus  virtually  impossible. 
Eariy  in  March,  Major-General  John  Pope  and  Commodore  A.H. 
Foote  proceeded  against  these  positions;  New  Madrid,  then  in 
command  of  General  John  P.  McGown,  was  evacuated  on  the 
X4th;  (Admiral)  Henry  Walke  (1808-X896),  commanding  the 
"  Caronddet,"  ran  past  the  batteries  of  Island  No.  xo  and  the 
.shore  batteries  on  the  4tb  of  April,  and  lieut.-Conunandcr 
Egbert  Thompson,  commanding  the  "  Pittsburgh,"  on  the  7th; 
meanwhile  the  Federals  under  the  direction  of  Colond  Josiah  W. 
Bissell  (b.  x8x8),  of  the  engineer  corps,  had,  with  great  difficulty, 
constructed  an  artificial  channd  to  New  Madrid  across  the 
peninsula  (swamp  land)  formed  by  a  great  loop  of  the  Mississippi; 
troops  were  conveyed  by  transports  through  this  chaimd  bdow 
the  island.  Federal  batteries  having  been  established  on  the  ri^t 
bank  of  the  river;  the  retreat  of  the  Confederates  down  stream 
was  effectually  Uocked;  they  evacuated  the  island  on  April 
7th,  and  on  the  8th  the  garrison  and  the  forces  stationed  in  the 
shore  batteries,  a  total  of  about  7000,  under  General  W.  W. 
Mackall  (who  had  succeeded  (General  McGown  on  the  31st  of 
March)  was  surrendered  at  Tiptonville.  The  island  was  sub- 
sequently washed  away,  a  new  one  being  formed  in  the  vidnity. 
NEWMAN,  FRANCIS  WILUAM  (1805-X897),  EngUsh  scholar 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  younger  brother  of  Cardinal  Newman, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  27th  of  June  x8os.  Like  his  brother, 
he  was  educated  at  Ealing,  and  subsequently  at  Oxford,  where 
he  had  a  brilliant  career,  obtaining  a  double  first  dass  in  1&26. 
He  was  dected  fdlow  of  BaUlol  in  the  same  year.  Consdentious 
scruples  respecting  the  ceremony  of  infant  baptism  led  him  to 
resign  his  fellowship  in  1830,  and  he  went  to  Baghdad  as  assistant 
in  the  mission  of  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Groves.  In  1833  he  returned  to 
England  to  procure  additional  suf^rt  for  the  mission,  but 
rumours  of  unsoundness  in  his  views  on  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment  had  preceded  him,  and  finding  himsdf  generally 
looked  upon  with  suspidon,  he  gave  up  the  vocation  of  missionary 
to  become  classical  tutor  in  an  unsectarian  college  at  Bristol. 
His  letters  written  home  during  the  period  of  his  mission  were 
^Uected  and  published  in  1856,  and  form  an  interesting  little 
volume.  Newman's  views  matured  rapidly,  and  in  1840  be 
became  professor  of  Latin  in  Manchester  New  College,  the 
celebrated  Unitarian  seminary  long  established  at  York,  and 
the  parent  of  Manchester  CoUege,  Oxford.  In  X846  he  quitted 
this  appointment  to  become  professor  in  University  CoUege, 
London,  where  he  remained  until  1869.    During  all  this  period 

*  Mofgan  had  been  made  Indian  agent  at  Fort  Pitt  (Pittabarg) 
in  1776,  and  was  commissioned  a  colonel  in  the  Continental  Army 
in  1777*  In  1806  he  was  visited  at  his  home,  near  PittsbuiiK,  bv 
Aaron  Burr,  who  told  him  something  about  his  famous  '*  conspifacy 
scheme  in  the  West,  which  Morgan  reported  to  Jefferson — "  the  vtrr 
first  intimation  I  had  of  the  pbc,"  Jefferson  afterward  wrote  to 
Morgan. 
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he  was  assiduously  carrying  on  his  studies  in  mathematics  and' 
oriental  languages,  but  wrote  little  until  1847,  when  he  published 
anonymously  a  History  of  tke  Hebrew  Monarcky^  intended  to 
introduce  the  results  of  German  investigation  in  this  department 
of  Bibb'cal  criticism.  In  1849  appeared  Tke  Soul,  her  Swrawi 
and  As^alums,  and  in  1850,  Phases  of  Faith,  or  Passages  from 
the  History  of  my  Creed— tht  former  a  tender  but  searching 
analysis  of  the  relations  of  the  spirit  of  man  with  the  Creator; 
the  latter  a  religious  autobiography  detailing  the  author's  passage 
from  Calvinism  to  pure  theism.  It  is  on  these  two  books  that 
Professor  Newman's  celebrity  will  principally  rest;  having  in 
both  to  describe  his  personal  experience,  his  intense  earnestness 
has  kept  him  free  from  the  eccentricity  which  marred  most  of  his 
other  writings,  excepting  his  contributions  to  mathematical 
research  and  oriental  philology.  There  was,  indeed,  scarcely 
a  crotchet,  except  "  spiritualism,"  of  which  he  was  not  at  one 
time  or  another  the  advocate.  His  versatih'ty  was  amazing:  he 
wrote  on  logic,  political  economy,  English  reforms,  Austrian 
politics,  Roman  history,  diet,  grammar,  the  most  abstruse 
departments  of  mathematics,  Arabic,  the  emendation  of  Greek 
texts,  and  languages  as  out  of  the  way  as  the  Berber  and  as 
obsolete  as  the  dialect  of  the  Irvine  inscriptions.  In  treating  all 
these  subjects  he  showed  signal  ability,  but,  wherever  the  theme 
allowed,  an  incurable  crotchetiness;  and  in  his  numerous  metrical 
translations  from  the  classics,  especially  his  version  of  the  Iliad, 
he  betrayed  an  insensibility  to  the  ridiculous  which  would  almost 
have  justified  the  irreverent  criticism  of  Matthew  Arnold,  had 
this  been  conveyed  in  more  seemly  fashion.  His  nusoUaneous 
essays,  some  of  much  value,  were  collected  in  several  volumes 
before  his  death:  his  last  publication.  Contributions  ekiefiy  to 
Ike  Early  History  of  Cardinal  Newman  (1891),  was  generally 
condemned  as  deficient  in  fraternal  feeling.  He  was  far  from 
possessing  his  brother's  subtlety  of  reasoning,  but  he  impresses 
1^  a  transparent  sinarity  and  singleness  of  mind  not  always  dis- 
played by  the  more  celebrated  writer;  his  style  is  too  individual 
to  be  taken  as  a  model,  but  is  admirable  for  its  simplicity  and 
ckamess.  His  character  is  vividly  drawn  by  Carlyle  in  hL  life 
of  Sterling,  of  whose  son  Newman 'was  guardian:  "a  man  of 
fine  attainments,  of  the  sharpest-cutting  and  most  restlessly 
advancing  intellect  and  of  the  mildest  pious  enthusiasm." 
It  was  his  great  misfortune  that  this  enthusiasm  should  have  bem 
correlated,  as  is  not  imfrequently  the  case,  with  an  entire  in- 
sensibility to  the  humorous  side  of  things.  After  his  retirement 
from  University  College,  Profeaor  Newman  continued  to  live 
for  some  years  in  London,  subsequently  removing  to  Clifton,  and 
eventually  to  Weston-super-Mare,  where  he  died  on  the  7th  of 
October  1897.  He  had  been  blind  for  five  years  before  his  death, 
but  retained  his  faculties  to  the  last.   He  was  twice  married. 

See  T.  G.  Seveking.  Memoir  and  Letters  ef  Francis  W.  Newman 
(1909).  (R-  G.) 

HEWHAN,  JOHN  HENRT  (1801-1890),  English  Cardinal, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  31st  of  February  z8oi,  the  eldest 
son  of  John  Newman,  banker,  of  the  firm  of  Ramsbottom, 
Newman  and  Co.  The  family  was  understood  to  be  of  Dutch 
extraction,  and  the  name  itself,  spelt  "  Newmann  "  in  an  earlier 
generation,  further  suggests  Hebrew  origin.  His  mother, 
Jemima  Fourdrinicr,  was  of  a  Huguenot  famUy,  long  established 
in  London  as  engravers  and  paper  manufacturers.  John  Henry 
was  the  eldest  of  six  children.  The  second  son,  Charles  Robert, 
a  man  of  ability  but  of  impracticable  temper,  a  professed  atheist 
and  a  reclute,  died  in  1884.  The  youngest  son,  Francis  William 
iq.9.),  was  for  many  years  professor  of  Latin  in  University  College, 
London.  Two  of  the  three  daughters,  Harriett  Elizabeth  and 
Jemima  Charlotte,  married  brothers,  Thomas  and  John  Mozley; 
ind  Anne  Mozley,  a  daughter  of  the  latter,  edited  in  189a  New- 
man's Anglican  Life  and  Correspondence,  having  been  entrusted 
by  him  in  1885  with  an  autobiography  written  in  the  third 
person  to  form  the  basb  of  a  narrative  of  the  first  thirty  years 
of  his  life.  The  third  daughter,  Mary  Sophia,  died  unmarried  in 
1828. 

At  the  age  of  seven  Newman  was  sent  to  a  private  school 
conducted  by  Dr  Nicholas  at  Ealing,  where  he  was  distinguished 


by  diligence  and  good  conduct,  as  abo  by  a  certain  shyness  and 
aloofness,  taking  no  part  in  the  school  games.  He  speaks  of 
himself  as  having  been  "  very  superstitious  "  in  these  early  years. 
He  took  great  delight  in  reading  the  Bible,  and  also  the  ncveb 
of  Scott,  then  hi  course  of  publication.  At  the  age  of  fifteen, 
during  his  last  year  at  school,  he  was  "  converted,"  an  incident 
that  throughout  life  remained  to  him  "  more  certain  than  that 
he  had  hands  or  feet."  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  x8i6  that  he 
thus  feu  under  the  influence  of  a  ddfinite  creed,  and  received 
into  his  intellect  impressions  of  dogma  never  afterwards  effaced. 
The  tone  of  his  mind  was  at  this  date  evangelical  and  Calvinistic, 
and  he  held  that  the  pope  was  anti-ChrisL  Blatriculating  at 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  X4th  December  x8i6,  he  went  into 
residence  there  in  June  the  following  year,  and  in  x8i8  he  gained 
a  scholarship  of  £60,  tenable  for  nine  years.  But  for  this  he 
would  have  been  unable  to  remain  at  the  university,  as  in  1819 
his  father's  bank  suq)ended  payment.  In  that  yeaf  his  name 
was  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  Anxiety  to  do  well  in  the  final 
schools  produced  the  opposite  roult;  he  broke  down  in  the 
examination,  and  so  graduated  with  thurd-dass  honours  in  i8ai. 
Desiring  to  remain  in  Oxford,  he  took  private  pupils  and  read  for 
a  fellowship  at  Oriel,  then  "  the  acknowledged  centre  of  Oxford 
intellectualism."  To  his  intense  relief  and  delight  he  was 
elected  on  the  xath  of  April  1833.  *£.  B.  Puaey  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  same  society  in  1833. 

On  l^rinity  Sunday,  xjth  June  1834,  Newman  was  ordained, 
and  became,  at  Pusey's  suggestion,  curate  of  St  Clement's, 
Oxford.  Here  for  two  years  he  was  busily  engaged  in  parochial 
work,  but  he  found  time  to  write  articles  on  "  ApoUonius  of 
Tyana,"  on  "  Cicero  "  and  on  '*  Miracles  "  for  the  Encyclopaedia 
Metropotitana,  In  xSas,  at  Whately's  request,  he  became 
vice-principal  of  St  Alban's  Hall,  but  this  post  he  held  for  one 
year  only.  To  his  association  with  Whately  at  this  time  he 
attributed  much  of  his  **  mental  improvement "  and  a  partial 
conquest  of  his  shyness.  He  assisted  Whately  in  his  popular 
work  Ob  logic,  and  from  him  he  gained  his  first  definite  idea  of 
the  Christian  Church.  He  broke  with  him  in  X837  on  the  occasion 
of  the  re-election  of  Peel  for  the  University,  Newman  opposing 
this  on  personal  grounds.  In  x836  he  became  tutor  of  Oriel, 
and  the  same  year  R.  H.  Froude,  described  by  Newman  as  "  one 
of  the  acutest,  cleverest  and  deepest  men  "  he  ever  met,  was 
elected  fellow.  The  two  formed  a  high  ideal  of  the  tutorial  office 
as  clerical  and  pastoral  rather  than  secular.  In  1827  he  was  a 
preacher  at  Whitehall.  The  year  following  Newman  supported 
and  secured  the  election  of  Hawkins  as  provost  of  Oriel  in  pre- 
ference to  Keble,  a  choice  which  he  later  defended  or  apologized 
for  as  having  in  effect  produced  the  Oxford  Movement  with  aU 
its  consequences.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  vicar  of 
St  Mary's,  to  which  the  chapelry  of  Littlemore  was  attached,  and 
Pusey  was  made  regius  professor  of  Hebrew.  'At  this  date, 
though  still  nominally  associated  with  the  Evangelicals, 
Newman's  views  were  gradually  assuming  a  higher  ecclesiastical 
tone,  and  while  local  secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
he  circulated  an  anonymous  letter  suggesting  a  method  by  which 
Churchmen  might  practically  oust  Nonconformists  from  all 
control  of  the  society.  This  resulted  in  his  being  dismissed  from 
the  post,  8th  March  X830;  and  three  months  later  he  withdrew 
from  the  Bible  Society,  thus  completing  his  severance  from  the 
Low  Church  party.  In  1831-1832  he  was  select  preacher  before 
the  University.  In  1832,  his  difference  with  Hawkins  as  to  the 
"  substantially  religious  nature  "  of  a  college  tutorship  becoming 
acute,  he  resigned  that  post,  and  in  December  went  with  R.  H. 
Froude,  on  account  of  the  latter's  health,  for  a  tour  in  South 
Europe.  On  board  the  mail  steamship  "  Hermes  "  they  visited 
Gibraltar,  Malta  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  subsequently 
Sicily,  Naples  and  Rome,  where  Newman  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Dr  Wiseman.  In  a  letter  home  he  described  Rome  as  "  the 
most  wonderful  place  on  earth,"  but  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
as  "  polytheistic,  degrading  and  idolatrous."  It  was  during  the 
course  of  this  tour  that  he  wrote  most  of  the  short  poems  which 
a  year  later  were  printed  in  the  Lyra  Apostdica.  From  Rome 
Newman  returned  to  Sicily  alone,  and  was  dangerously  ill  with 
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fever  at  Leonforte,  recovering  from  it  with  the  conviction  that  he 
bad  a  work  to  do  in  Kngland. 

In  June  r8^  he  left  Palermo  for  Marseilles  in  an  orange  boat, 
which  waa  becalmed  in  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio,  and  here  he  wrote 
the  verses, "  Lead,  kindly  Light,"  which  later  became  popular  as 
a  hymn.  He  was  at  home  again  in  Oxford  on  the  9th  of  July, 
and  on  the  14th  Keble  preached  at  St  Mary's  an  assize 
sermon  on  "National  Apostasy,"  which  Newman  afterwards 
regarded  as  the  inauguration  of  the  Oxford  Movement.  In  the 
words  of  Dean  Church,  it  was  "  Keble  who  inspired,  Froude 
who  gave  the  impetus  and  Newman  who  took  up  the  work  "; 
but  the  first  organization  of  it  was  due  to  H.  J.  Rose,  editor  of  the 
British  MagaxiHet  who  has  been  styled  "  the  Cambridge  originator 
of  the  Oxford  Movement."  It  was  in  his  rectory  house  at  Had- 
leigh,  Suffolk,  that  a  meeting  of  High  Church  clergymen  was  held, 
asth  to  29th  of  July  (Newman  was  not  present),  at  which  it  was 
resolved  to  fight  for  "  the  apostolical  succession  and  the  integrity 
of  the  Prayer-Book."  A  few  weeks  later  Newman  started, 
apparently  on  his  own  initiative,  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  from 
which  the  movement  was  subsequently  named  "  Tractarian." 
Its  aim  was  to  secure  for  the  Church  of  England  a  definite  basis 
of  doctrine  and  discipline,  in  case  either  of  disestablishment  or 
of  a  determination  of  High  Churchmen  to  quit  the  establishment, 
an  eventuality  that  was  thought  not  impossible  in  view  of  the 
States'  recent  high-handed  dealings  with  the  sister  established 
Church  of  Ireland.  The  teaching  of  the  tracts  was  supplemented 
by  Newman's  Sunday  afternoon  sermons  at  St  Mary's,  the 
influence  of  which,  especially  over  the  junior  members  of  the 
university,  was  increasingly  marked  during  a  period  of  eight 
years.  In  1835  Pusey  joined  the  movement,  which,  so  far  as 
concerned  ritual  observances,  was  later  called  "  Puseyite  "; 
and  in  1836  its  supporters  secured  further  coherence  by  their 
united  opposition  to  the  appointment  of  Hampden  as  regius 
professor  of  divinity.  His  Bampton  Lectures  (in  the  preparation 
of  which  Blanco  White  had  assisted  him)  were  suspected  of  heresy, 
and  this  suspicion  was  accentuated  by  a  pamphlet  put  forth  by 
N£wman,  Eiucidaiions  of  Dr  Hampden's  Tkeological  Statements. 
At  this  date  Newman  became  editor  of  the  British  Critic,  and 
he  also  gave  courses  of  lectures  in  a  side-chapel  of  St  Mary's 
in  defence  of  the  via  media  of  the  Anglican  Church  as  between 
Romanism  and  popular  Protestantism.  His  influence  in  Oxford 
was  supreme  about  the  year  1839,  when,  however,  his  study  of 
the  monophysite  heresy  first  raised  in  bis  mind  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  Anglican  position  was  really  tenable  on  those  prin- 
ciples of  ecclesiastical  authority  which  he  had  accepted;  and 
this  doubt  returned  when  he  read,  in  Wiseman's  article  in  the 
Dublin  Review  on  "The  Anglican  Claim,"  the  words  of  St 
Augustine  against  the  Donatists,  "  securus  judicot  orbis  ter- 
rarum,"  words  which  suggested  a  simpler  authoritative  rule  than 
that  of  the  teaching  of  antiquity.  He  continued  his  work, 
however,  as  a  High  Anglican  controversialist  until  he  had 
published,  in  1841,  Tract  go,  the  last  of  the  series,  in  which  he 
put  forth,  as  a  kind  of  proof  charge,  to  test  the  tenability  of  all 
Catholic  doctrine  within  the  Church  of  England,  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  XXXIX.  Articles,  suggesting  that  their 
negations  were  not  directed  against  the  authorized  creed  of 
Roman  Catholics,  but  only  against  popular  errors  and  exaggera- 
tions. This  theory,  though  not  altogether  new,  aroused  much 
indignation  in  Oxford,  and  A.  C.  Tait,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Canterbury),  with  three  other  senior  tutors,  denounced  it  as 
"suggesting  and  opening  a  way  by  which  men  might  violate 
their  solemn  engagements  to  the  university."  The  alarm  was 
shared  by  the  heads  of  houses  and  by  others  in  authority;  and, 
at  the  request  of  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  the  publication  of  the 
Tracts  came  to  an  end.  At  this  date  Newman  also  resigned  the 
editorship  of  the  British  Critic,  and  was  thenceforth,  as  he  himself 
later  described  it,  "on  his  deathbed  as  regards  membership 
with  the  Anglican  Church."  He  now  recognized  that  the 
position  of  Anglicans  was  similar  to  that  of  the  semi-Arians  in 
the  Arian  controversy;  and  the  arrangement  made  at  this  time 
that  an  Anglican  bishopric  should  be  established  in  Jerusalem, 
the  appointment  to  lie  alternately  with  the  British  and  Prussian 


governments,  was  to  him  further  evidence  of  the  non-apostolical 
character  of  the  Church  of  England.    In  184a  he  withdrew  to 
Littlemore,  and  lived  there  under  monastic  conditions  with  a 
small  band  of  followers,  their  life  being  one  of  great  physical 
austerity  as  well  as  of  anxiety  and  suspense.    To  his  disciples 
there  he  assigned  the  task  of  writing  lives  of  the  English  saiots. 
while  his  own  time  was  largely  devoted  to  the  completion  of  an 
essay  on  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine,  by  which  principle 
he  sought  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  elaborated  creed  and  the 
practical  system  of  the  Roman  Church.    In  February  1843  he 
published,  as  an  advertisement  in  the  Oxford  Conservalive  Journal, 
an  anonymous  but  otherwise  formal  retractation  of  all  the  hard 
things  he  had  said  against  Rome;  and  in  September,  after  the 
secession  of  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  house,  he  preached  his  last 
Anglican  sermon  at  Littlemore  and  resigned  the  living  of  St 
Mary's.   But  still  an  interval  of  two  years  elapsed  before  he  was 
formally  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (9th  October 
1845)  by  Father  Dominic,  an  Italian  Passionist.    In  February 
1846  he  left  Oxford  for  Oscott,  where  Bishop  Wiseman,  then 
vicar-apostolic  of  the  Midland  district,  resided;  and  in  October 
he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  was  ordained  priest  and  was 
given  the  degree  of  D.D.  by  the  pope.    At  the  close  of  1847  he 
returned  to  England  as  an  Oratorian,  and  resided  first  at  ^lary- 
vale  (near  Oscott);  then  at  St  Wilfrid's  College,  Cheadle;  then 
at  St  Ann's,  Alcester  Street,  Birmingham;  and  finally  at  £dg- 
baston,  where  spacious  premises  were  built  for  the  community, 
and  where  (except  for  four  years  in  Ireland)  he  lived  a  secluded 
life  for  nearly  forty  years.    Before  the  house  at  Edgbaston  was 
occupied  he  had  established  the  London  Oratory,  with  Father 
Faber  as  its  superior,  and  there  (in  King  William  Street,  Strand) 
he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  "  The  Present  Position  of 
Catholics  in  England,"  in  the  fifth  of  which  he  protested  against 
the  anti-Catholic  utterances  of  Dr  Achilli,  an  ex-Dominican  friar, 
whom  he  accused  in  detail  of  numerous  acts  of  immorality. 
Popular  Protestant  feeling  ran  very  high  at  the  time,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  establishment  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
diocesan  hierarchy  by  Pius  IX.,  and  criminal  proceedings 
against  Newman  for  libel  resulted  in  an  acknowledged  gross 
miscarriage  of  justice.    He  was  found  guilty,  and  was  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  of  £100,  while  his  expenses  as  defendant  amounted 
to  about  £14,000,  a  sum  that  was  at  once  raised  by  public 
subscription,  a  surplus  being  spent  on  the  purchase  of  Rednall, 
a  small  property  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Lickey  Hills, 
with  a  chapel  and  cemetery,  where  Newman  now  lies  buried. 
In  1854,  at  the  request  of  the  Irish  bishops,  Newman  went  to 
Dublin  as  rector  of  the  newly-established  Catholic  university 
there.    But  practical  organization  was  not  among  his  gifts,  and 
the  bishops  became  jealous  of  his  influence,  so  that  after  four 
years  he  retired,  the  best  outcome  of  his  stay  there  being  a  volume 
of  lectures  entitled  Idea  of  a  University,  containing  some  of  his 
most  effective  writing.    In  1858  he  projected  a  branch  house 
of  the  Oratory  at  Oxford;  but  this  was  opposed  by  Manning  and 
others,  as  likely  to  induce  Catholics  to  send  their  sons  to  that 
university,  and  the  scheme  was  abandoned.    In  1859  he  estab- 
lished, in  connexion  with  the  Birmingham  Oratory,  a  school  for 
the  education  of  the  sons  of  gentlemen  on  lines  similar  to  those  of 
the  English  public  schools,  an  important  work  in  which  he  never 
ceased  to  take  the  greatest  interest.    But  all  this  time  (since 
1841)  Newman  had  been  under  a  cloud,  so  far  as  concerned  the 
great  mass  of  cultivated  Englishmen,  and  he  was  now  awaiting 
an  opportunity  to  vindicate  his  career;  and  in  1862  he  began 
to  prepare  autobiographical  and  other  memoranda  for  the 
purpose.    The  occasion  came  when,  in  January  1864,  Charles 
Kingsley,  reviewing  Froude's  History  of  England  in  Macmiiians 
Magazine,  incidentally  asserted  that  "  Father  Newman  informs 
us  that  truth  for  its  own  sake  need  not  be.  and  on  the  whole 
ought  not  to  be,  a  virtue  of  the  Roman  clergy."    After  some 
preliminary  sparring  between  the  two — Newman's  pamphlet, 
"  Mr  Kingsley  and  Dr  Newman:  a  Correspondence  on  the  Qacs- 
tion  whether  Dr  Newman  teaches  that  Truth  b  no  Virtue.** 
published  in  1864  and  not  reprinted,  is  unsurpassed  in  the  Kni^Kh 
language  for  the  vigour  of  its  satire:  the  anger  displayed 
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later,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Cope,  admitted  to  have  been 
largely  feigned— Newman  publishf^  in  bi-monthly  parts  his 
Apologia  pro  vita  sua,  a  religions  autobiography  of  unsurpassed 
interest,  the  simple  confidential  tone  of  which  "  revolutionised 
the  popular  estimate  of  its  author,''  establishing  the  strength  and 
sincerity  of  the  convictions  which  had  led  him  into  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Kingsley's  accusation  indeed,  in  so  far  as  it 
concerned  the  Roman  clergy  generally,  was  not  precisely  dealt 
with;  only  a  passing  sentence,  in  an  appendix  on  lying  and 
equivocation,  maintained  that  English  Catholic  priests  are  as 
truthful  as  English  Catholic  laymen;  but  of  the  author's  own 
personal  rectitude  no  room  for  doubt  was  left. 

In  1870  he  put  forth  his  Grammar  of  Assent,  the  most  closely 
reasoned  of  his  works,  in  which  the  case  for  religious  belief  is 
maintained  by  arguments  differing  somewhat  from  those  com- 
monly used  by  Roman  Catholic  theologians;  and  in  1877,  in 
the  republication  of  his  AngUcan  works,  he  added  to  the  two 
volumes  containing  his  defence  of  the  via  media  a  long  preface 
and  numerous  notes  in  which  he  criticized  and  replied  to  sundry 
anti-Catholic  arguments  of  his  own  in  the  original  issues.  At 
the  time  of  the  Vatican  Council  (1869-2870)  he  was  known 
to  be  opposed  to  the  definition  ci  Papal  infallibility,  and  in  a 
private  letter  to  his  bishop  (Ullathorne),  surreptitiously  published, 
he  denounced  the  "  insolent  and  aggressive  faction  "  that  had 
pushed  the  matter  forward.  But  he  made  no  sign  of  disapproval 
when  the  doctrine  was  defined,  and  subsequently,  in  a  letter 
nominally  addressed  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  on  the  occasion  of 
Mr  Gladstone's  accusing  the  Roman  Church  of  having  "  equally 
repudiated  modern  thought  and  ancient  history,"  Newman 
affirmed  that  he  had  always  believed  the  doctrine,  and  had  only 
feared  the  deterrent  effect  of  its  definition  on  conversions  on 
account  of  acknowledged  historical  difficulties.  In  this  letter, 
and  especially  in  the  postscript  to  the  second  edition  of  it, 
Newman  finally  silenced  all  cavillers  as  to  his  not  being  really 
at  ease  within  the  Roman  Church.  In  1878  his  old  college 
(Trinity),  to  his  great  deh'ght,  elected  him  an  honorary  fellow, 
and  he  revisited  Oxford  after  an  interval  of  thirtjr-two  years. 
At  the  same  date  died  Pope  Pius  IX.,  who  had  long  mistrusted 
him;  and  Leo  XIII.  was  encouraged  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
and  other  distinguished  Roman  Catholic  laymen  to  make 
Newman  a  cardinal,  the  distinction  being  a  marked  one,  because 
he  was  a  simple  priest  and  not  resident  in  Rome.  The  offer 
was  made  in  Eebruary  1879,  '^^^  ^^  announcement  of  it  was 
received  with  universal  applause  throughout  the  English-speaking 
worid.  The  "creation"  took  place  on  12th  May,  with  the 
title  of  St  George  in  Velabro,  Newman  taking  occasion  while  in 
Rome  to  insist  on  the  lifelong  consistency  of  his  opposition  to 
"  liberalism  in  religion."  After  an  illness  that  excited  appre- 
hension he  returned  to  England,  and  thenceforward  resided  at 
the  Oratory  until  his  death,  i  ith.August  1890,  making  occasional 
visits  to  London,  and  chiefly  to  his  old  friend,  R.  W.  Church, 
dean  of  St  Paul's,  who  as  proctor  had  vetoed  the  condemnation 
of  Trad  ^  in  1841.  As  cardinal  Newman  published  nothing 
beyond  a  preface  to  a  work  by  A.  W.  Hutton  on  the  An^ican 
Ministry  (1879)  and  an  article  on  Biblical  critidsm  in  the  Nine- 
Utnth  Century  (February  1884). 

Newman's  influence  as  controversialist  and  preacher  (f.e.as 
reader  of  his  written  sermons,  for  he  was  never  a  speaker)  was 
very  great.  For  the  Roman  Church  his  conversion  secured 
great  prestige  and  the  dissipation  of  many  prejudices.  Within  it 
his  influence  was  mainly  in  the  direction,  of  a  broader  spirit  and 
of  a  recognition  of  the  important  part  pkyed  by  development 
both  in  doctrine  and  in  Church  government.  And  although  he 
never  called  himself  a  mystic,  he  showed  that  in  his  judipnent 
qnritual  truth  is  apprehended  by  direct  intuition,  as  an  ante- 
cedent necessity  to  the  professedly  purely  rational  basis  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  creed.  Within  the  Anglican  Church,  and  even 
within  the  more  strictly  Protestant  Churches,  his  influence  was 
greater,  but  in  a  different  direction,  viz.  in  showing  the  necessity 
of  dogma  and  the  indispensableness  of  the  austere,  ascetic, 
chastened  and  graver  side  of  the  Christian  religion.  If  his 
teaching  as  to  the  Church  was  less  widely  followed,  it  was  because 


of  doubu  as  to  the  thoroughness  of  his  knowledge  of  history 
and  as  to  his  freedom  from  bias  as  a  critic.  Some  hundreds  of 
clergymen,  influenced  by  the  movement  of  which  for  ten  or 
twelve  years  he  was  the  acknowledged  leader,  made  their  sub- 
mission to  the  Church  of  Rome;  but  a  very  much  larger  number, 
who  also  came  under  Its  influence,  failed  to  learn  from  him  that 
belief  in  the  Church  involves  belief  in  the  pope.  The  natural 
tendency  of  his  mind  Is  often  (and  correctly)  spoken  of  as  sceptical 
He  held  that,  apart  from  an  interior  and  unreasoned  conviction, 
there  is  no  cogent  proof  of  the  existence  of  God;  and  in  Tract  8$ 
he  dealt  with  the  diflliculties  of  the  Creed  and  of  the  canon  of 
Scripture,  with  the  apparent  implication  that  they  arc  insur- 
mountable unless  overridden  by  the  authority  of  an  infallible 
Church.  In  his  own  case  these  views  did  not  lead  to  scepticism, 
because  he  had  always  possessed  the  necessary  interior  con- 
viction; and  in  writing  Tract  8$  his  only  doubt  would  have  been 
where  the  true  Church  is  to  be  found.  But,  so  far  as  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  concerned,  his  teaching  amounts  to  this:  that  the 
man  who  has  not  this  interior  conviction  has  no  choice  but  to 
remain  an  agnostic,  while  the  man  who  has  it  is  bound  sooner 
or  later  to  become  a  Roman  Cathob'c. 

He  was  a  man  of  magnetic  personality,  with  an  Intense  belief 
in  the  significance  of  his  own  career;  and  his  character  may  be 
described  as  feminine,  both  In  its  strength  and  in  its  weakness. 
As  a  poet  he  had  inspiration  and  genuine  power.  Some  of  his 
short  and  earlier  poems,  in  spite  of  a  characteristic  element 
of  fierceness  and  intolerance  in  one  or  two  cases,  are  described 
by  R.  H.  Hutton  as  *'  unequalled  for  grandeur  of  outline,  purity 
of  taste  and  radiance  of  total  effect ";  while  his  latest  and 
longest,  "  The  Dream  of  Gerontius,"  is  generally  recognized  as 
the  happiest  effort  to  represent  the  unseen  world  that  has  been 
made  since  the  time  of  Dante.  His  prose  style,  especially  in  his 
Catholic  days,  b  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  is  attractive  to  many 
who  do  not  sympathise  with  his  conclusions,  from  the  apparent 
candour  with  which  difficulties  are  admitted  and  grappled  with, 
while  in  his  private  correspondence  there  is  a  charm  that  places  it 
at  the  head  of  that  branch  of  EngUsh  literature.  He  was  t6o 
sensitive  and  self-conscious  to  be  altogether  successful  as  a 
leader  of  men,  and  too  impetuous  to  take  part  in  public  affairs; 
but  he  had  many  of  the  gifts  that  go  to  make  a  first-rate  journalist, 
for,  "  with  all  his  love  for  and  his  profound  study  of  antiquity, 
there  was  something  about  him  that  was  conspicuously  modem." 
Nevertheless,  with  the  sdentific  and  critioil  literature  of  the 
years  1850-1890  he  was  barely  acquainted,  and  he  knew  no 
German.  There  are  a  few  passages  in  his  writings  in  which  he 
seems  to  show  some  sympathy  with  a  broader  theology.  Thus  he 
admitted  that  there  was  "  something  true  and  divinely  revealed 
in  every  religion."  He  held  that  "  freedom  from  symbols  and 
articles  is  abstractedly  the  highest  state  of  ChrisUan  communion," 
but  was  "  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  primitive  Church."  And 
even  in  1877  he  allowed  that  "  in  a  religion  that  embraces  large 
and  separate  classes  of  adherents  there  always  is  of  necessity 
to  a  certain  extent  an  exoteric  and  an  esoteric  doctrine."  These 
admissions,  together  with  his  elucidation  of  the  idea  of  doctrinal 
development  and  his  eloquent  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of 
conscience,  have  led  some  critics  to  hold  that,  in  spite  of  all  his 
protests  to  the  contrary,  he  was  himself  ^mewhat  of  a  Liberal. 
But  it  is  certain  that  he  explained  to  his  own  satisfaction  and 
accepted  every  item  of  the  Roman  Catholic  creed,  even  going 
beyond  it,  as  in  holding  the  pope  to  be  infallible  in  canonization; 
and  while  expressing  his  preference  for  English  as  compared  with 
Itah'an  devotional  forms,  he  was  himself  one  of  the  first  to 
introduce  such  into  England,  together  with  the  ritual  peculiarities 
of  the  local  Roman  Church.  The  motto  that  be  adopted  for 
use  with  the  arms  emblazoned  for  him  as  cardinal — Cor  ad  cor 
loquitur,  and  that  which  he  directed  to  be  engraved  on  his 
memorial  tablet  at  Edgbaston — Ex  umbris  et  imaginibus  in 
veriialem — together  seem  to  disclose  as  much  as  can  be  disclosed 
of  the  secret  of  a  h'fe  which,  both  to  contemporaries  and  to 
later  students,  has  been  one;  of  almost  fascinating  interest, 
at  once  devout  and  inquiring,  affectionate  and  yet  sternly 
self-restrained. 
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Ther^  is  at  Oiford  a  bust  of  Newman  by  Woolner.  His 
portrait  by  Oukss  is  at  the  Birmingham  Oratory,  and  his  portrait 
by  Millais  is  in  the  possession  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  a  replica 
being  at  the  London  Oratory.  Outside  the  latter  building,  and 
facing  the  Brompton  Road,  there  is  a  marble  statue  of  Newman 
as  cardinaL  (A.  W.  Hu.) 

The  chief  authorities  for  Newman**  life  are  his  Apohiia  and  the 
Letters  and  Correspondence,  edited  by  Miss  Mozley,  above  referred 
to.  The  lettcn  and  memoranda  dealing  with  the  yean  18^^-1890 
were  entrusted  by  Newman  to  the  Rev.  W.  Neville  as  literary 
executor.  Works  by  R.  W.  Church,  J.  B.  Mozley,  T.  Mozley  and 
Wilfrid  Ward  should  also  be  consulted,  as  well  as  an  apprecuition 
by  R.  H.  Hutton.  Advene  criticism  will  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  Dr  E.  A.  Abbott  («.{.  The  Anglican  Career  0/  Cardinal  Newman, 
2  vols.  London,  1892),  while  some  minor  traits  and  foibles  were 
noted  by  A.  W.  Hutton  in  the  Expositor  (September,  October  and 
November  1890).  See  also  P.  Inuxeau-Dannn,  La  Renaissanei 
ceUholique:  Newman  et  le  momement  d'Oi^ord  (P^ris,  1899):  Lucie 
Filix-Faure,  Newman,  savie  et  see  entores  {ib.  1901);  MacRae.  Die 
religidse  Cewissheit  bei  John  Henry  Newman  Uena,  1898):  Grappe, 
John  Henry  Newman.  Essai  de.psyckologie  refigieuse  (Paris,  1903); 
William  Barry.  Newman  (London.  1903):  Lady  Blennerhassett, 
J.  H.  Kardinal  Newman  (Berlin,  1904):  Br&mond.  Newman.  Le 
dheloppemeni  du  dopne  ekritien  (Paris^  19OS;  4th  ed.,  1906),  Psy- 
ckolope  de  la  Joi  (tS.  1906),  and  JEuot  de  biogjrapkie  psyckologique 
{ib.  1906). 

NEWHARCH.  WILUAM  (X820-X882),  English  economist  and 
statistician,  was  bom  at  Thirsk,  Yorkshire,  on  the  38th  of  January 
1820.  He  settled  in  London  in  1846  as  an  official  of  the  Agra 
Bank,  but  resigned  in  1851  on  his  appointment  as  secretary  of 
the  Globe  Insurance  Company.  This  post  he  held  till  1862,  when 
he  became  chief  officer  in  the  banking-house  of  Glyn,  Mills  &  Co., 
in  whose  employ  he  remained  until  i88x.  Notwithstanding  the 
continuous  pressure  of  an  active  business  life  he  found  time  to 
contribute  largely  many  valuable  articles  to  the  magazines  and 
newspapers,. and  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Sutistical  Society  (of  which  he  was  one  of  the  honorary 
secretaries,  editor  of  its  journal,  and  in  186^1871  president) 
and  the  Political  Economy  Club.  He  was  also  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.  His  extensive  knowledge  of  banking  was 
displayed  in  the  evidence  which  he  gave  before  the  select  com- 
mittee on  the  Bank  Acts  in  1857.  He  collaborated  with  Thomas 
Tooke  in  the  two  final  volumes  of  his  History  of  Prius  and  was 
responsible  for  the  greater  part  of  the  work  in  those  volumes. 
For  nineteen  years  he  wrote  an  admirable  survey  of 'the  com- 
mercial history  of  the  year  in  the  Economist.  He  died  at  Torquay 
on  the  23rd  of  March  1882.  After  his  death  his  friends  founded, 
in  perpetuation  of  his  memory,  a  Newmarch  Lectureship  in 
economic  science  and  statistics  at  University  College,  London. 

NEWHARKET,  a  market  town  in  the  Newmarket  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Cambridgeshire,  England,  13)  m.  £.  by  N. 
of  Cambridge  on  the  Bury  branch  of  the  Great  Eastern  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  10,688.  A  part  of  the  town  is  in  Suffolk,  and  the 
urban  district  is  in  the  administrative  county  of  West  Suffolk. 
Newmarket  has  been  celebrated  for  its  horse-races  from  the  time 
of  James  L,  though  at  that  time  there  was  more  of  coursing  and 
hawking  than  horse-racing.  Charles  I.  instituted  the  first  cup- 
race  here.  For  the  use  of  Charles  II.,  during  his  visits  to  the 
races,  a  palace,  no  longer  extant,  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  lodge 
of  James  I.  lliere  are  numerous  residences  belonging  to  patrons 
of  the  turf,  together  with  subles,  and  racing  and  training 
esublishments.  The  racecourse,  which  lies  south-west  of  the 
town,  has  a  full  extent  of  4  m.,  but  is  divided  into  various  lengths 
to  suit  the  different  races.  The  course  intersects  the  soKialled 
Devil's  Ditch  or  Dyke  (sometimes  also  known  as  St  Edmund's 
Dyke),  an  earthwork  consisting  of  a  ditch  and  mound  stretching 
almost  straight  for  $  m.  from  Reach  to  Wood  Ditton.  It  is  12  ft. 
wide  at  the  top,  18  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  country,  and  30  ft. 
above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  with  a  slope  of  so  ft-  on  the 
south-west  side  and  36  ft.  on  the  north-east.  It  formed  part  of 
the  boundary  between  the  kingdoms  of  East  Anglia  and  Merda, 
but  is  doubtless  of  much  earlier  origin.  Roman  remains  have 
been  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

NEW  MECKLENBURG  (Ger.  Neu-Uecklenburg,  formeriy  New 
Ireland t  native  Tombara),  an  island  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago, 


N.E.  of  New  Gmnca  in  the  Padfic  Ocean,  about  3*  S.,  152*'  E., 
in  the  administration  of  German  New  Guinea.-  It  is  about 
240  m.  long  but  seldom  over  x  5  wide.  From  St  George 's  Channel 
at  the  south,  separating  it  from  New  Pomerania,  it  sweeps  north 
and  then  north-west,  being  divided  from  New  Hanover  at  the 
other  extremity  by  Byron  Strait.  It  is  mountaixwus  throughout, 
having  an  extreme  elevation  of  about  6500  ft.  in  the  north, 
where  the  prevalent  formations  are  sandstone  and  limestone, 
whereas  in  the  south  they  are  granite,  porphyry  and  basalt 
There  b  a  white  population  of  about  forty;  the  natives  are 
Papuans  of  a  less  fine  type  than  the  natives  of  New  Pomerania, 
and  rather  resemble  the  Solomon  islanders.  Jacob  Lemaire  and 
Willem  Comelis  Schouten  sighted  New  Mecklenburg  in  x6i6, 
but  it  was  only  recognized  as  part  of  an  idand  separate  from  New 
Guinea  by  William  Dampier  in  X700,  and  as  separate  from  New 
Pomerania  in  1767  by  Philip  Carteret. 

NEW  MEXICO,  a  south-western  sute-  of  the  United  States, 
lying  between  31^  20'  and  37*  N.  lat.,  and  X03*  and  109^  2' 
W.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Colorado;  £.  by  Oklahoma  and 
Texas;  S.  by  Texas  and  Mexico;  and  W.  by  Arizona.  It  has 
an  extreme  length  N.  and  S.  of  400  m.,  an  extreme  width  E.  and 
W.  of  358  m.,  and  a  total  area  of  122,634  sq.  m.,  of  which  131 
sq.  m.  are  water-surface. 

Physiography. — New  Mexico  is  a  region  of  mountains  and 

high  plateaus.    Broadly  speaking,  its  surface  is  a  vast  tableland 

tilted  toward  the  S.  and  £.,  and  broken  by  parallel  ranges  of 

mountains  whose  trend  is  most  frequently  N.  and  S.    About 

midway  between  the  western  boundary  and  the  Rio  Grande 

passes  the  Continental  Divide,  which  separates  the  waters 

entering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  those  that  flow  into  the  Gull 

of  California.   In  the  region  E.  of  the  Continental  Divide,  which 

embraces  about   three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  state, 

the  general  south-eastern  slope  is  very  marked.   Thus,  at  Santa 

F6,  in  the  north  central  part  of  the  state,  the  elevation  is 

7013  ft.;  at  Raton,  in  the  N.E.,  6400  ft.;  at  Las  Cruces,  in  the 

extreme  S..  3570  ft.;  and  at  Red  Bluff,  in  the  extreme  S.E., 

2876  ft. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  system  enters  New  Me»co  near  the  centre 
of  the  nortnem  boundary;  its  main  ridge,  lying  E.  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  extends  as  far  S.  as  the  city  of  Santa  re.  It  fonns  the 
water-parting  between  the  upper  waters  of  the  Canadian  river  and 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  contains  many  of  the  loftiest  peaks  in  New 
Mexico,  among  them  being  Truchas  113,275  ft.),  Costilla  (12.634  ft-) 
and  Baldy  (12,623  ft.).  On  the  E.  this  ridge  is  bounded  by  the  ref  ioa 
of  the  Great  Plains,  the  dissected  topography  of  which  is  chatactcr- 
ized  by  many  broad  valleys  intervening.  W.  of  the  Rb  Ciande  lies 
a  series  of  lower  ranges,  also  a  part  of  the  Rockv  Mountain  system, 
whose  western  slopes  mem  almost  imperceptibly  with  the  Plateau 
Region.  The  San  Juan,  Gallinas  and  Nacimiento  ranges  are  amoAg 
the  most  notable  in  this  group.  South  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  Iks 
the  8o<alled  Basin  Regbn,  m  which  isolated,  but  hometimm  lofty 
and  masuve,  mountains,  the  result  in  many  instances  of  a  series  of 
numerous  parallel  faults,  rise  from  level  plains  like  islands  from  the 
sea  and  enclose  the  valleys  with  bare  walls  of  grey  and  brown  rock. 
These  valley  fdains,  from  10  m.  to  20  m.  wide  and  sometimes  too  o. 
lone,  sloping  gradually  toward  their  centres,  are*  usually  covered 
with  detritus  from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  seldom  have 
a  distinct  drainage  outlet.  The  Spaniards  called  them  "  bolsons  ** 
(purses),  a  term  that  geologists  have  retained.  In  many  of  these 
bolsons  are  ephemeral  lakes,  in  which  the  waters  collect  during  the 
rainy  season  and  stand  for  several  months.  These  waters  are  fre- 
quently impregnated  with  alkali  or  salt,  and  on  evaporating  leave 
upon  the  bled  of  the  lake  a  thin' encrustation  of  smmy  whiteness. 
Such  beds,  locally  known  as  "  alkali  flats."  are  especially  numerous 
in  Valencia,  Socorro,  Dona  Ana  and  Otero  counties,  and  a  numbrr 
of  them  furnish  all  the  salt  needed  by  the  cattle  ranges  in  their 
vicinity.  East  of  the  San  Andreas  Range,  in  the  south  central  part 
of  New  Mexico,  lies  the  basin  of  the  extinct  Lake  Otero,  in  which 
are  found  the  remarkable  **  white  sands,**  consisting  of  dunes  of 
almost  pure  granular  gypsum  and  covering  the  area  of  300  sq.  n. 
In  this  region  many  species  of  reptiles  and  insects  are  almou  perfcctiv 
white— an  interesting  example  of  protective  coloration.    Both  E. 


and  W.  of  the  centiaJ  portion  of  the  Basin  Region  the  botsbo  plah« 
soon  lose  their  distinctive  character,  the  valleys  become  wider  acd 
broader  and  the  mountains  less  lofty  and  more  isolated.  East  of  the 
Pecos  and  S.  of  the  Canadian  rivers  lies  the  great  arid  tabMand  knova 
as  the  Staked  Plains  (Uano  Estacado).a  vast  stretch  of  barren  wastes, 
with  almost  nothing  to  break  the  monotony  of  its  landscape.  This 
is  a  part  of  the  Great  Plains  and  a  continuation  of  the  high  plaias 
region  of  Tcxaa.   The  Plateau  Region  includes  roost  of  the  area  N. 
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of  the  Gib  river  and  W.  of  the  Rio  GfBade.  Heie  vokanic  activity 
and  powerful  eroriou  have  combined  to  produce  a  leries  of  icmarkabK 
aooc  effects.  The  eastern  border  of  this  area  is  formed  by  tlie 
vslky  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  western  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  the  southern  boundary  overlooks  the  Gila  river;  and  on 
the  N.  and  W.  the  plateau  continues  into  Colorado,  Utah  and  Arizona. 
Near  its  soutlieni  and  eastern  bocden  are  many  lava  flows  and 
extinct  volcanic  mountains*  one  of  the  most  imposins  of  those  in 
New  Mexico  bein^  the  Mt.  Taylor  vokano  (11.389  it.),  which  is 
sarrounded  by  lava  tables  and  aoroa  of  the  most  wonderful  volcank 
buttes  in  the  world.  In  other  portion*  of  New  Mexioo  there  is 
also  much  evidence  of  former  volcanic  activity.  A  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  New  Mexican  landscape  is  the  mesa,  a  flat-to^ed  hill 
created  by  differential  erosion  and  projecting  above  the  surrounding 
country  hke  a  table.  A  notable  exam^  is  the  mesa  of  Acoma,  in 
Valencaa  county,  capped  with  volcanic  rocks;  upon  its  sumnit, 
about  350  ft.  above  the  plain,  b  the  Indian  pueblo  of  Acoma. 

The  average  elevation  x4  New  Mexico  is  5700  ft,,  with  40,200 
sq.  m.  between  3000  and  5000  ft.;  56,680  sq.  m.  between  5000  and 
7000  ft;  M,wo  sq.  ffl.  between  7000  and  9000  ft.;  and  aooo  sq.  m. 
above  9000  It. 

For  a  resioD  with  such  a  small  amount  of  rainfall  the  livera  are 
numcnms.  but  none  of  the  streams  is  naviffable,  and  in  many  of  them 
daring  the  dry  season  ^and  in  some  of  them  because  df  broken 
•trati&cation)  the  water  m  places  disappears  entirely  beneath  the 
sandy  bed,  and  after  flowing,  underi^und  for  some  distance,  breaks 
out  afresh  farther  on  as  a  river,  nvulet  or  s|>ring.  The  most  im- 
portant  stream  is  the  Rio  Grande,  which,  rising  in  southern  Colorado, 
eaters  New  Mexico  through  deep  canyons  near  the  centre  of  the 
oorthem  boundary  and  continues  southward  across  the  entire  state. 
During  its  course  it  changoi  from  a  mountain  stream  in  the  N. 
to  a  siuggiah  river  turpd  with  sand  in  the  S.  In  the  lowlands  it 
loses  much  of  its  v(rfume  through  evaporation  and  absorption  by 
the  sands,  and  through  irrigation,  and  in  its  lower  course  in  New 
Mexioo  its  bed  is  fret^uently  dry.  In  the  flood  season  it  usually 
leaves  its  banks  and  mundates  the  lowlands^  spreading  over  the 
sands  a  rich  deposit  of  silt;  and  on  account  of  this  clutfacteristic 
it  is  sometimes  called  *'  the  Nile  of  New  Meidco.'*  The  stream  next 
in  importance  b  the  Pecos  river,  which  rises  in  Mora  county  and 
flows  southward  into  Texas,  where  it  joins  the  Rio  Grande.  It  has 
the  aune  geiteral  characteristics  as  the  Jatter  river^  being  a  mountain 
stream  near  its  source,  and  after  leaving  the  hwhUnds  boMmiing 
dumah  and  losing  much  of  its  water.  Along  the  lower  course  many 
unaerground  streams  from  the  mountains  break  out  as  q)rittgs'  and 
empty  into  the  Pecos.  The  Canadian  river  drains  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Rock/  Mountains  and  flows  in  a  general  south-easteny 
direction  through  Texas  into  OUahoma,  where  it  empties  into  the 
Arkanas.  Most  of  its  course  in  New  Mexico  lies  through  a  canyon. 
The  westward-flowing  streams — the  San  Juan,  Rio  Pueroo  of  the 
West,  Zufti,  Rio  San  Francisco  and  Gib— are  of  only  sibht  im- 
portance, though  their  flow  b  perennial.  In  the  vall^  there  are 
many  small  streams  whose  waters  never  reach  the  ocean,  but 
disappear  by  seepage  or  evapioration. 

PttMna  and  Flora. — Of  native  animab  the  spedes  are  numerous, 
but  their  numbers  are  small.  Bison  no  lonnr  roam  the  pbins,  and 
the  elk  has  been  driven  out;  but  among  tne  larger  mammals  still 
to  be  found  in  certain  districts  are  the  deer,  prong-hom  (in  small 
numbers),  puma,  coyotCi  timber  wolf,  lynx  (Lynx  rujus  and  Lynx 
Cnadeuns)  and  the  black  and  grixzl)r  bear.  Badgers,  hares  and 
rabbits  are  found  everywhere,  and  prairie-dogs  are  so  numerous  in 
some  pboes  as  to  be  considered  a  nuisance.  There  are  numerous 
qwdes  of  aquatic  birds.  From  time  to  time  upon  the  Rio  Grande 
may  be  seen  ducks,  wild  geese,  swans,  cranes,  herons  and  gulls. 
Eagles  are  often  seen,  and  in  the  arid  ana  elevated  regions  crows  and 
ravens  are  numerous.  Gambb's  quail,  bob-white,  grouse,  English 
pheasants  and  wild  turkeys  are  the  most  important  game  birds,  and 
the  moddog-bird  b  common  throughout  south-western  New  Mexico. 
Among  the  venomous  reptiles  and  insects  are  the  rattlesnake,  the 
Gib  monster  iffeloderma  suspeclum)^  a  poisonous  Uzard,  ana  the 
tarantub  {MygaU  Hpntmi^^  which,  however,  are  common  only  in 
certain  ^aoes  and  at.tertam  seasons.  ■ . 

New  Me»oo  has  such  a  great  range  of  elevations  that  all  four  of 
the  zones  of  vraetation  into  whidi  the  South-West  has  been  divided 
aocortfing  to  altitude  are  found  within  its  limits;  namdy,  the  xone 
of  cactus,  yucca  and  agave  (3000-3500  ft.),  where  grass  b  scanty; 
the  sone  of  greasewood  and  sage-brush  (3500-4900  ft.),  where  there 
is  tittb  grass,  and  die  cactus  species  are  less  numerous;  the  aone  of 
the  cedar  (4900-6800  ft);  ana  the  xone  of  the^ne  and  fir  (6800- 
lojoo  ft.),  in  iriiidi  grass  b  more  abundant.  The  total  woodbnd 
area  has  been  estimated  at  23,700  sq.  m.,  or  a  little  nune  than  19% 
of  the  land  area.  Only  the  higher  ranges  and  pbteaus  are  timbered, 
and  even  there  the  forests  are  not  dense.  The  lower  slopes  are 
usually  covered  with  the  scrub  oaJc,  juniper  and  piffon;  but  some 
mountains,  espedally  those  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  are  absolutely  treeless.  The  principal  forest  areas 
are  upon  the  southern  end  of  the  San  Juan  Rai^,  upon  the  Sangre 
de  Cristo  Range  and  in  Socorro  county,  W.  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  chief  varieties  of  timber  are  the  red  fir,  Engdmann's  spruce  and 
vellow  cMoe.  Up  to  1910  the  Federal  government  hu  created 
fijipwn  forest  reservations  in  New  Mexioo,  embracing  an  area  of 


10.971,711  acrca.  In  the  valleys  the  only  trees  nati  '. 
are  the  willow  and  cottonwood,  found  along  the  watc  1 
beyond  the  range  of  farrigatioo  vegetation  b limited  to  ( 
with  sage-brush  and  greasewood  in  the  N.  and  cact  i 
in  the  S. 

abMte.— As  the  whids  thai  reach  New  Mexico  ha^ 
cated  whib  crossing  the  plains  of  Texas  or  the  mou  t 
N.W.,  the  climate  b  characterised  by  a  bck  of  humiditj 
soil  quickly  absorbs  the  sun's  heat  and  also  quickly  r  ( 
that  there  b  great  daily  variation  in  the  temperatui  ; 
humidity,  high  altitudes  and  southern  bti*udc  all  com  i 
the  climate  oJubrious  and  euwcbUy  benefkbl  to  pers  <: 
with  pulmonary  disorders.  The  highest  temperature  c  ' 
was  110*  F.  at  Roswell;  the  kiwest,  -23*  at  Aztec  i  1 
where  mountain  and  plain  meet,  the  mean  annual  te  1 
49*;  the  mean  for  the  winter  b  31*  and  for  the  somn  1 
the  hifl^iest  and  lowest  temperatures  ever  recorded  were  1 

J»7*  and  -13*.  At  Fort  Bayard,  in  the  S.W't  the  mean  : 
or  the  year  b  M*;  the  mean  for  the  winter  b  39*,  witfc 
recorded  of  'i*7the  mean  for  the  sumiiMT  b  7a  ,  with  1 
recorded  of  I03^  At  Mesilb  Park,  in  the  fewer  Rk>  Gri 
the  mean  annual  temperature  b  60*;  for  the  winter  it  is 
minimum  of  i*,  and  tor  the  summer  77*,  with  a  maxim  1 
In  all  parts  of  New  Mexioo  except  the  N.W.  there  b  a  8( 
season,  which  begins  cariy  in  July  and  lasts  for  a  month  <] 
the  rain  coming  in  the  form  of  short  afternoon  thui 
About  a  third  Of  the  predpitadon  occurs  during  July  a 
but  after  August  the  monthly  predpttation  b  steadily 
March,  in  which  month  only  about  3  %  of  the  annual  ran 
For  all  of  New  Mexico  the  mean  predpttation  b  al 
ranging  from-9  in.  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  to  35 
mountain  ranges  at  elevations  of  xo,ooo  ft.  and  over.  In 
there  are  usually  about  two  snows  a  year  and  these  quickly 
but  on  the  mountain  peaks  and  in  the  canyons  the  snow  a 
to  great  depths  and  forms  a  steady  source  of  watcr-8U{ 
rivers.  It  ts  the  melting  of  the  snows  <m  the  Rocky  M01 
not  the  rainy  season,  that  produces  the  floods  of  the  Rio  < 

Sails. — ^Tbe  prevailing  type  of  soil  on  the  higher  bndi 
loam,  underlaid  with  day  or  day  kxun,  which  stores  ix 
the  typical  soil  of  the  basins.  Along  the  river  valley 
limited  areas  of  fine  lediment,  and  here  with  irrigatioi 
dn  be  grown  without  the  use  of  fertilizers.  In  the  f 
drainage  b  poor^  espedally  in  the  S.,  the  soils  contau 
alkali;  but  vbl  the  highlands  most  of  thb  has  been  dii 
carried  away  by  the  rains,  and  the  soib  are  well  adapted 
grounds. 

i4{ricaiterir.— Because  of  the  small  amount  of  rainfall, 
is  confined  chiefly  to  the  river  vaUeys.  In  1900  only  4 
land  surface  was  induded  in  farma,  and  less  than  '27 
classed  as  improved  farm  land.  The  total  acreage,  no 
from  787,88a  in  1890  to  5.130,878  in  1900,  an^  increase 
Between  1850  and  1880  there  was  very  littb  increase  ii 
The  amount  of  improved  bnd,  though  showing  an  absol 
between  1880  and  1900,  declined  rebtivdy  to  the  totals 
from  ^7*6  %  in  1880  to  6'^  %  in  1900.  At  the  same  time 
size  of  farms  (not  induding  farms  with  an  area  of  less  t 
which  reported  an  annual  Income  of  less  than  S500)  inc 
I34>0  acres  in  1880  to  433*6  acres  in  1900.  This  decreas< 
portion  of  improved  acreage  and  increase  in  the  averagi 
farms  b  due  to  the  increased  use  of  bnds  for  grazin 
As  regards  tenure,  90-6%  of  the  farms  in  1900  were  c 
owners,  ^'3%  by  cash  tenants,  and  7*a%  by  share 
thb  year  39*6%  of  the  farms  derived  their  pripicipal  i 
hay  and  grain,  33*2%  from  live  stock,  j$*5%  from  dai 
3'5%  from  vcsetables,  a*8%  from  fruits.  ^  The  most 
crop,  as  a  result  of  irrigation,  b  alfalfa,  which  b  growi 
requires  little  attention,  and  improves  the  soil,  wheat, 
and  oats  are  the  leading  cereal  crops;  and  S.  of  the 
Santa  F6 'vegetables  and  deciduous  fruits  flourish  wher 
supply  b  ample.  A  Uttb  cotton  has  been  grown  near 
the  Pecos  Valley,  and  in  1909  sugar  beets  were  introdw 
Albuquerque  and  cantaloupes  in  the  southern  Rio  Gn 
Fruit,  eq)ecially  the  Bartlett  pear,  b  very  successful, 
value  of  farm  property  fai  1900  was  $53>767>824t  and  1 
the  live  stock,  831.737400.  The  value  of  the  farm  prod 
was  11,^7.974*  in  1889  11,784,834.  and  hi  1899 
In  1909  the  values  of  the  pnndpal  farm  products  (acco 
Keof  Book  al  Ike  U.S,  Department  of  Agnadtvre)  wen 
hay,  IS,339<ooo;  wheat,  $1,175,009;  Indian  corn, 
oats,  $634,000;  and  potatoes,  $86,000.  The  values  of 
classes  of  five  stock  on  the  xst  of  January  1910  wen 
sheep,  $13,714,000;  milch  cows,  $1,135,000;  other 
$15,677,000;  horses,  $6,351,000;  mules,  $6m,< 
%277jooo.  Stbck-ralstng  b  the  most  important  indus< 
growing  of  sheep  for  wool  takes  a  leading  place.  The  hilt 
covered  with  the  nutritious  grama  grass  form  excel 
grounds,  whfch  are  most  extensive  in  Bernalillo,  Gua 
Arriba,  San  Migud,  Union  and  Valencb  counties.  I) 
(according  to  an  estimate  of  the  National  Assodal 
Manufacturers)  New  Mexico  contained  a,6oo,ooo  riieeF 
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numbet  in  any  iiue  or  Temiory  tmctpl  Mort 

and  in  April  1909  then  wrn  jjgyioo  ihcep  u.  ^u^i..i|  .,^7  m 

Ew^  in  ■  In  mounuiii  vslleyi  In  Ibe  N,.  igiiailLiuT  wu  long 
entiniy  drpendenl  upon  L/ri«iJon,  whidi  hiu  been  imctivi]  in 
NtwMciicoby  ihEPuebloIndiaiuiinapieliiitKii:  timn.  In  1899 
Ibe  toul  irrifMiid  u«  euiiide  of  Indian  nKrr"—"-  .mn..n>-4  .^ 
103^]  »aa  (67-3%o(«Jl  improved  liiid)—ai 
jn  Ibe  prectding  dn^de.    t^  '■--"-■  '     '  ■ 

mete  uiid«tal»a  by  Ibe  F<dD*]  towoment.  fbc  CarTi^d  ra 
aad  divcrtiiwdun  in  Eddy  counly  and  tbv  Rio  h 
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ZuAi  Indiuu  and  the  Leajbura  pn>iec 
acRi)  were  completed.   Tbe  r£  Ciande  pt 

lor  the  ftonce  ot  Ibe  Oaod  Mien  of  the  Rh 
Mexico,  in  aider  » ledaimaboui  ijj  '>oo» 
an  J  Teiu,  and  to  deliver  to  Meidca  above 
■cte-IeM  o<  water  pa-  year.  a>  provided  by 
iMb  tt  January  1907)  betmeea  [hat  [qub 
Olbcr  •yttnni  contemi^ted  by  the  (ovem 


jpteediji   907 
;     Doiaftns 


al  irrigation  c 
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IinB  Valley,  tbo  Rio  Cnnde  Valley  and  lb 

w»  ftt'—'™'  that  about  Jpofloo  acrea  net  1 

b»  pnved  a  neat  HHxai  in  New  Mexico. 

Wat,  eapedaUy  ww  ijoo;  and         90- 

1,000,000  aemirere  cultivated  wilho         igali  n. 

Mamm/aauHt. — At  New  Mouco  k  pnina  id  ning  and  Moc 

isiwig  n^pon,  ita  manulaclutii^  inJuHnH  are  ol  compan  vcl 
unall  linpoiuncc.  Tlie  value  at  the  nun  an  red  praducu 
iftSo  «u  »i,i84.Mi  in  1890  fi.j  6  «  and  900  (s.fia  79 
aninctwaein  t&lattwdetadeof  169    '  yos  here  were   m 

eHaMidinieiiu  under  the  (aclory  lyalein  (       increate  oC  / 

over  tlie  nuaiber  in  Ifoo);  [he  aauu      of  capita       vrURl     ai 
(i.6t8  J4S.  aod  the  value  of  "  (ictory  "  piodiKU  wai  1 
(^n  1!^^  o(  40-s  %  over  the  «due  li!  (bT- lacloiy  " - 

looo).   The  leading  iBduetrin  in  190J  were -■■ 

•nd  genaal  nilwav  ihopand  npau-  w«li  by 
(valueof  product,>.So9.S4S)-  the  manulaCT 
pnxtuOa  (value  lljlS.364)  and  al  Sour 
{value  fcsa,  lai),  an^  llic  pnnting  and  pubL 
periodxAlt  Ivali  "   "  _       . 
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ind  Socorro  wi 


%  of  the  total 


>  10  I3.00 


a  county  b<»in 
Sk     Wter  l68s"ih( 


valued  al  llSj.ooO;  in  l«gi 

at  tl9B.U7.    The  [eading  kdd-  an 
SocMro.  Grant,  Sierra  and  Ekina  Am 
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value  dC  New  Meiic 
If  iiwall.— The  e 

Mexltana.  but  the  I 
the  Lake  VaUey  aili 
twren  that  year  an 
increaml  (roni  (17^, — 

|lSO,986.    The  production  iJ_^(0j£  baa 

at  |i.oa(>,aoo.  and  in  i< 
■ilver'pmlKiat  countia 
OalyiilveriaiBiBedlnthc 
for  many  yeara  and  in  i9D6and  1908  en 

valuable  metallie  (mduct,  Ihe  value  o( 

fraa  Grant  oouaty.  and  in  iwS  nearly  98  %  o(  lb 
Cnnt  and  Otera  cwntlea.  In  1909-191^  [he  dm 
laifE.  la  tba  laiM  yeaia  Iben  ajia  ao  Incrcuc 
■inc.  Khkli  Id  1906  na  valued  at  (67,710  and  in 
Mom  rf  the  ainc  cDOca  Inm  Socono  cninn,  whe 
Magdaleoa  DiMrict  in  1908  yielded  ,9]%  of  ^l 
A  nail  amount  <d  kad  ft  pcodiKcd  inddentaDy 
line  bcinc  derived  Iron  m&nl  kad  and  line  or 
Important  ndnenl  prcduct,  however,  1>  coaU  wh 
fonnt— liniie  to  anibraate— and  In  widdy 
TbechiertaitretofptoductioiiaTelhcRatonMd, 
the  Dunngo-Canup  field,  in  McKinley  and  Rio  Amta  ™unlie»j 
Ihe  Wbitmaka  Mil.  In  Lincoln  touaty:  and  Ihe  Lot  Cen]l»  and 
Teion  anai,  in  Saiu  Ft  county.  Much  ef  the  coal  b  RniaWe  lor 
caCe  o(  ifich  t  cuorfdeiable  ammnt  U  nanulw^ured.  The  value 
■  -  '1  lopi  wa*  |i.joo,i30:  m  1004.  (1,904499: 
).  1roBof»arew>delydi«Tibuled,bulliavc 


ipl^y  !■  tnethauMible,  bu(  their  greal  diManet  Iron  entiei  al  ceo- 

impcion  haa  preycnied  their  proniaUe  workingr  In  New  Ueiiai 
:t  found  lurquoitei  and  a  lew  garnet*;  it  leema  probable  ihii 
intuuiKiHcreniinedbyiheAitcct.  The  largeM  c4  ibe  old  S^uifa 
irquoifeminetinlbcCcTilloaDiHrict,  iSin.S^ofSantaF^fumithcd 
luiquoiK  product  between  1890  aiid  1900  vj'     ' 


rmniforJiUiM.— lite  tola]  i^ny  i 
"The  length  of  railway  pa  iBhahitaib 


^  OB  the  3 1  at  of  Decenibrf 
I  much  at  Ihal  of  iSgo. 
New  Meaks  la  1007  aai 

e  whole  cninlry.  but  tlie 

:  ^i.Kuu'sials.  ''New'u^iai  ii 
:al  linei,  [he  Aiduana.  Tooeka  A 
;iandwi  anil  Ihe  .Suuthem^riic 

eiiendi  S.W.  la  AlbiHiuengur  and 


Southern  Pacific  i 


El  Paaa  Teiai.  and  Deming,  New  Mi 

Pccot  Viiicy  *  North-Eiiteni  railway,  which  icrvea  |] 
IRKRO  mrt  of  New  Meiico.  The  Southern  Pacilic  cro 
Muico  weitward  irom  EI  Fuo,  TeiaL    The  weuern  d 

e  D  PaHi  &  South-Wettem  lyttem,  amncdiis  El 
Benaon.  Arijona.  crottti  New  Meaico  jutt  N.  of  the 
txHindaiy.  lit  eattem  divition  (indudiiv  the  El  Paao- 
Eaiiem.  [he  El  Paio  &  Rock  liland,  Ibe  AlamoEiirda  tt  Si 
Muunlaln  and  the  Dawnn  nitwayt)  conmxtt  with  [he 
Rock  Iiland  A  FtoAc  at  Tucumcari;  thui  Eonning  a  c 
■   '     Southern  Padhc.    The 


nil  &, 


Paau  A  South- WcttCTT 


iun.  Topdia  &  Si 


,e  Denver  A  Rin 


The  Pueblo  Indiana  Xb. 


on  of  New  Hoico  conusu  d 
va;  Spanilh-Americua.  loolly 
;  and  the  En)l1i>h->peakiiiK  claia  calltd, 
;  DIhcIf,  "  Aaiericatu."  Of  Ibe  Indiaia 
th  oE  the  Alhapaican  family;  in  one  are 
other  Ihe  Navahoi,  in  the  N.W.  pan  of 
at  kiniincD,  the  Apaches,  to  the  touih. 
E  in  adobe  house*,  are  quiei  and  itmally 
icII-iiulaMng,  and  have  been  converted  to  the  forms  of  Chriiti- 
aoity.  They  had  irrigated  Ftnu  and  dwelt  in  lii-storey  com- 
mumil  bouiei  long  bclore  the  advent  of  the  white  man.  By  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe- Hidalgo,  in  iS^S,  Ihe  United  Stats  govos- 
men(  recognised  them  as  dlliens.  They  lived  in  19  vilUfei  id 
pueblos,  the  Largest  of  which,  ZuAi,  is  more  prcipetly  called  a 
rcKTvation,  aa  it  hat  been  enlarged  from  lime  10  time  by  grants 
frutd  Ihe  FedcnL  govmuneDl,  The  18  puebku  aod  the  ZuAi 
rcservaiion  contained  in  1900  a  p<^ulation  of  fii  17,  and  a  total 
area  oi  1417  aq,  m.  The  pueblos  are  hehl  under  Spanish  giuu 
■hicb  were  confirmed  by  the  Uniled  States.  The  terraced 
architecture  of  Ibe  villages  it  very  remaikable.  OrifiBally  the 
Pueblo  Indians  lived  in  many-sturtytd  communal  bouses,  boili 
tomelimes  of  stone,  lometiraa  of  adobe,  and  occaaiooaDy 
chiselled  into  the  tides  of  >  stane  cliff,  as  best  suited  the  cue- 
venieDce  of  the  buildcn.  At  present  then  is  a  lendescy  amoag 
them  lo  copy  the  one-storey  huts  of  the  Mexicans.  Taoa  (pap. 
in.1900, 419)  is  one  9!  the  most  imposing  of  the  pueblos.'coosisliag 
of  two  tii-stoieycd  pyninidal  tenements,  separated  by  a  btwk. 
ZuBi  (pop.  151;)  has  a  five-storeyed  dwelling  nirToiuidal 
by  detached  huts-,  Acomi  (pop.  491  in  19001  ;66  in  1901). 
ttandinc  on  a  cUfi  357  ft.  high  (Acoma  means  '*  people  of  Ihe 
wbile  iDCh  "  and  Aco,  Ibe  lodiao  name  for  the  pueUo,  mcaoi 
"  white  iDch  "),  contains  tbiee  blocks  of  thiec-storeyed  tonnd 
buikUiw>>    and   Lafuna  alta    caataiu   ■  '  ' 

■  About  3  m.  N.E.  of  Acoma  itandt  the  Eachantcd  Mcai 
Encantadi:  KatiinK  in  Kereian).  riling  uo  ft.  above  Ih 
and  bring  aoy>  Ic.  long  and  100  to  350  ft.  wide.  Upoa  ita  1 
Boonlina  (a  Indian  [radiliaa.  once  atood  ihe  village  of 
but  while  the  inhabitan[t  were  tending  thc^  crops  in  the  ' 


:ky  laddaby 

._ 1  to  the  tKJy. 

women  kd  been  left  in  the  village  and  thne  periihed.    Tbe 
was  finl  dimbed  by  while  men  In  1S9&  by  Pmf.  Wmiani  I 

jb.  ISJS).  of  PrhKetr-  "  ■     -  -      -■-■ -* 

by  a  mity '-"-■  ^ 
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dmdSagi,  bat  iht  Lagana  tribe,  nambering,  1077  in  1900  and 
1384  in  1905,  now  live  mostly  in  their  fonner  summer  villages 
oa  the  pUa.  Tbe  other  Indians  live  on  reservations,  of  which 
thexe  are  three:  the  Mescalero  Apache  reservation,  in  Otero 
coonty,  containing  554  Indians  in  1900;  the  Jicarilla  Apache 
reservation,  in  Rio  Axriba  county,  with  a  population  of  829; 
and  tbe  Navaho  reservation,  in  Utah,  Ariaooa  and  New  Mezioo, 
whidi  contains  in  that  part  of  it  situated  in  New  Mezioo  a 
population  of  2480. 

The  inhabitants  of  Spanish  descent  have  been  only  slightly 
afBimilstfd  and  cling  tenaciously  to  their  racial  peculiarities. 
As  a  rule,  they  live  in  low  adobe  houses  built  around  a  court, 
and  are  poor  and  ignoiant,  but  lK)spitable.  They  are  more 
Americanized  in  the  Rio  Grande  VallQr  than  among  the -moun- 
taiiB,  where  En^ish  is  rarely  qwken.  Many  of  them  have 
intermarried  with  the  Indians,  creating  the  dus  of  half-breeds 
known  as  "  Mestizos."  Although  the  proportion  of  Spanish- 
American  and  Indian  inhabitants  u  steadily  decreasing  with  the 
amval  of  Immigrants  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  it 
was  nevertheless  computed  by  the  New  Mexican  authorities  to  be 
About  63%  in  1904.  About  one-tenth  of  the  Spanish-American 
and  Indian  population  habitually  use  the  Enfl^iah  language. 
The  total  population  of  New  Mexico  in  1870  was  91,874; 

io  x880i  119.56s;  in  1890,  1S3,S93;  »  19«N  i9S»3iOi  *nd 
in  1910,  according  to  the  U.S.  census,  the' figure  was  337,301. 
Of  the  native  white  population  in  1900,  17,917  were  of  foreign 
paxentage.  Of  the  foreign-bom  element  6649,  or  about  one-half, 
wcte  Mexicans,  1360  were  Germans  and  the  rest  chiefly  English, 
Irish,  Canadians,  Italians,  Scotch  and  Austrians.  The  chief 
dti^  were  Albuquerque  (6338),  Santa  F€  (5603),  Las  Vegas 
(355a)  and  Raton  (3540).  Far  the  greater  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion (in  1906,  56*3%  of  the  estimated  population)  are  ccHnmuni- 
cants  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  had  in  1906  121,558 
members,  the  total  communicants  of  all  denominations  in  that 
year  numbering  137,009.  Among  Protestants  there  were  6560 
Methodists,  3935  Presbyterians  and  2331  Baptists. 

AdntiMistratum. — ^The  executive  officers  until  1911  were  a 
governor  and  a  Territorial  secretary  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  treasurer,  auditor,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  adjutant-general,  commissioner  of  public 
lands  and  other  administrative  officials  appointed  by  the 
governor.  The  legislative  department  induded  a  ooundl  of 
13  members  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  24  menkbers, 
chosen  by  popular  vote.  The  sessions  were  biennial  and  limited 
to  60  days.  All  laws  passed  by  the  Assembly  and  approved  by  the 
governor  bad  to  be  submitted  to  the  Federal  Congress  for  its  ap- 
proval. The  Territory  was  represented  in  Congress  by  a  ddegate, 
chosen  by  popular  vote,  with  the  right  to  speak  in  the  national 
legislature  but  not  to  vote.  The  judicial  department  included 
a  supreme  court,  district  courts,  probate  courts  and  local  justices 
of  the  peace.  The  supreme  court  consisted  of  a  chief  justice  and 
six  associate  justices  appointed  by  the  President.  There  were 
seven  judicial  districts,  each  with  a  court  presided  over  by  a 
justice  of  the  supreme  court.  Each  county  had  a  probate  court, 
and  each  precinct  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

For  the  purposes  of  local  government  New  Mexiod  is  divided 
into  36  counties,  each  being  governed  by  a  board  of  county 
commissioners,  chosen  by  the  people.  Each  county  is  divided  by 
the  commissiotters  into  predncts.  Munidpal  corporations  with 
a  population  of  3000  and  over  are  dties,  and  are  governed  through 
a  mayor  and  board  <A.  aldermen;  those  with  a  population  of 
between  1500  and  3000  are  towns,  and  are  governed  through  a 
mayor  and  trustees. 

A  rather  unumal  tnititutioa  within  New  Mexico  is  the  mounted 
police,  who  Duinbered  11  in  1907,  whoae  work  was  almost  entirely 
m  tbe  cattle  country,  and  who  had  authority  to  patrol  the  entire 
Territory  and  to  make  arrests  or  to  preserve  order  wherever  their 
uiesence  was  needed,  unhampered  by  the  restrictions  limiting  the 
jurifldictioo  of  local  police. 

A  homestead  not  exceeding  $1000  in  value,  and  held  by  a  husband 
and  wife  or  by  a  widow  or  widower  with  an  unmarried  daughter  or 
an  unmarried  minor  son,  may  be  held  exempt  from  seizure  and  sale 
by  Iqal  process.  The  exemption  may  be  claimed  by  either  the 
hu^and  or  tbe  wife,  but  may  not  be  grsnted  if  each  owns  a  home> 


stead:  and  it  does  not  extend  to  judgmenu  rendered  against  the 
debtor  on  account  of  a  mortgage,  non-payment  of  the  purchase 
money  or  supplies  and  labour  for  buikliag  and  repairs. 

In  1907  the  legislature  passed  a  nuBcal  measure,  making  the  pen- 
alty for  operating  games  of  chance  six  months'  imprisonment  in  the 
county-jail,  and,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  fioo  and  not  more  than  fsoo;  this  law  went  into  effect  on 
the  1st  of  January  1908.  Gambling  had  formerly  been  licensed — 
the  gambling-house  keeper  payuig  $200  per  annum  for  each  gaming 
Ubie  or  apparatus,  this  sum  going  to  the  district  and  county  school 
funds. 

Revenues  for  the  support  oC  the  government  are  derived  chiefly 
from  the  genersl  property  tax.  There  are  also  special  corporation 
taxes  on  car  companies,  express  companies  and  foreign  corporations 
producing,  refining  or  selling  petroleum  or  coal  oil;  and  a  ^rstem  of 
licence<&srgcs  or  business  taxes.  A  poll  tax  is  levied  by  tbe  state 
for  school  ourposes  and  may  also  be  levied  by  munidpauties.  The 
countv  and  the  munidpal  tax  rates  are  limitea  respecuvely  to  5  and 
10  mills  on  the  dollar.  A  special  tax  not  excecdmg  3  nulls  on  the 
dollar  may  be  levied  on  all  taxable  property  for  school  purposes, 
and  tbe  f»ooeeds  apportioned  among  the  school  districts  according 
to  the  number  of  school  children.  Tne  proceeds  of  the  poll  tax  are 
distributed  in  the  counties  in  whkh  the  tax  is  collected.  Each 
school  district  may  supplement  the  aid  from  the  state  by  laying  special 
taxes,  and  the  Federal  government  has  granted  to  each  township 
4  sq.  m.  of  public  bmd  to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  sdioda  Lano- 
granu  amounting  in  1907  to  1,343,080  acres  had  also  been  made  for 
the  benefit  of  various  educational,  charitable  and  correctional 
institutions,  and  for  irrigation  purposes.  At  the  dose  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  on  the  31st  of  May  i^fO%t  New  Mexico  showed  ex- 

,o8p*94  and  a  balance  in 
amounting  on  the 

^  -_  _    _  _   _^    ,, partly  in  meeting 

temporary  <Kfiats  in  the  treasury  and  partly  in  the  construction  of 
public  buildings. 

EducaHon. — At  the  head  of  the  public  school  system  u  a  Board  of 
Education  of  seven  members^  including  the  Kovemor  and  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction;  this  Board  apportions  the  school 
fund  among  tne  counties,  selects  the  text-books  and  prepares  the 
examinations  for  teachers.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
exerdses  a  general  supervision  over  the  schools  of  New  Mexioa 
There  b  also  a  superintendent  of  schools  for  tath  county.,  and  the 
counties  are  divided  into  school  districts,  each  having  three  directors, 
who  disburse  the  school  funds  and  have  the  care  of  the  school 
property.  In  incorporated  dtics  and  towns  these  functions  are  dls- 
chaiged  by  local  boards  of  education.  The  school  age  is  from  five  to 
twenty-one  years,  and  for  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
fourteen  school  attendance  for  three  mionths  in  each  year  is  com- 
pulsory. The  total  enrollment  for  tbe  year  ending  tbe  1st  of  August 
1906  was  39.^77,  with  ah  average  dauy  attendance  of  35,174;  the 
average  len|ith  of  the  school  year  was  ^  months  and  19  daysi  The 
use  ofEngUah  in  the  schoolroom  b  required  by  law;  New  Mexico  has 
adopted  a  uniform  system  of  text-books. 

Tne  state  supports  the  University  of  New  Mexico  at  Albu- 
querque; a  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechank:  Arts'  (established 
1889,  opened  1890)  at  Menlla  Park,  40  m.  from  El  Paso;  a  Normal 
School  at  Silver  City  (pop.  1900,  3735:  county-scat  of  Grant 
county);  a  Normal  University  at  Las  Vegas;  a  School  of  Mines  (at 
Socorro;  pop.  1900,  1513;  county-seat  of  Socorro  county),  which 
was  founoea  in  1889,  was  organized  and  c«)cned  in  1895  when  it 
received  from  Congress  50,000  acres  of  Una,  has  in  its  library  the 
private  library  of  John  W.  Powdl.  formerly  director  of  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey,  and  owns  the  Torrance  Mine  at  the  foot  of 
Socorro  Mountain,  3  m.  from  the  college  campus;  and  a  Military 
Institute  at  Roswell  (pop.  1900,-  3006;  county-aeat  of  Chaves 
county).  Indbn  day  schools  are  maintained  by  the  Federal 
government  at  Albuquerque,  Ticarilla.  Santa  F£  and  Zufti. 

The  state  maintains  an  insane  asylum  at  Las  Vejgas,  a  deaf 
and  dumb  amrlum  and  penitentiary  at  Santa  F6,  an  institute  for 
the  blind  at  Almagordo,  a  reform  school  at  El  Rtto  and  a  miners' 
hospital  at  Raton.  For  many  years  the  legislature  has  also  contri- 
buted to  the  support  of  a  number  of  private  hos^ntab  and  charitable 
institutions. 

Hir/0fy.— To'the  ezbtence  of  an  Old-World  myth  New  Mexico 
owes  its  eariy  exploration  by  the  Spaniards..  Eariy  in  the 
i6th  century  it  was  believed  that  in  the  New  World  would  be 
found  the  fabled  dties  and  creatures  of  which  Europeans  had 
heard  for  centuries.  There  was  a  story  that  in  the  8th  century 
a  bishop  of  Lbbon,  to  escape  from  the  Arabs,  had  fled  to  islands 
in  the  West,  where  he  and  his  followers  had  founded  seven  cities; 
and  when  the  Indians  in  Mexico  related  to  the  Spamsh  explorers 
a  bit  of  thdr  folk-lore,  to  the  effect  that  they  had  issued  from 
seven  caves,  the  imaginative  white  men  soon  identified  these 
caves  with  the  famous  Seven  Qties.     In  1536  came  Cabexa 

^Thb  college  also  recdves  Federal  aid:  toojooo  acrte  of  pubUc 
bad  were  voted  to  it  in  1898. 
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de  Vaca  into  Mexico  after  eight  yean  of  wandering  across  the  I 
continent  and  related  to  his  countrymen  the  stories  he  had 
heard  of  wonderful  cities  of  stone  in  the  north.  He  had  not 
seen  the  cities  himself,  nor  had  he,  as  is  frequently  asserted, 
gone  as  far  north  as  the  present  New  Mexico,  but  his  reports 
tended  to  confirm  previous  rumours  and  led  the  viceroy,  Don 
Antonio  de  Mendoza,  to  send  Fray  Marcos  de  Niza,  a  Franciscan 
friar,  on  a  small  and  inexpensive  expedition  of  discovery. 

Fray  Marcos  (q.t.)  was  the  first  European  to  enter  the  limits  of 
what  b  now  New  Mexico.  A  glimpse  of  the  terraced  houses  of  an 
Indian  village— now  identified  as  Zufii— convinced  him  that  he 
had  seen  one  of  the  Seven  Cities,  and  he  hastened  back  with  the 
good  news.  The  stories  that  he  told  grew  in  their  passage  from 
mouth  to  mouth  until  the  Spaniards  believed  that  in  the  north 
were  cities  "  vexy  rich,  having  silversmiths,  and  that  the  women 
wore  strings  of  gold  beads  and  the  men  girdles  of  gold."  Full  of 
missionary  zeal,  and  desirous  that  settlements  should  be  planted 
in  the  new  region  in  order  that  the  heathen  might  be  converted. 
Fray  Marcos  did  little  to  refute  these  exaggerations.  The  con- 
quest of  the  Seven  Cities  was  determined  upon,  and  a  band  of 
adventurers, led  by  Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coronado  (g.vOtSet  out* 
in  1539..  Following  the  route  of  Fray  Marcos  de  Niza,  Coronado 
reached  the  first  of  the  alleged  dties,  and  to- his  great  disappoint- 
ment found  only  an  Indian  pueblo.  An  exploring  party  sent 
Eastward  reached  Acoma,  and  then  proceeded  to  Tiguex  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  finally  to  the  Pecos  river.  The  main  body  of 
Coronado's  expeditioti  remained  in  New  Mexico  on  the  Rio 
Grande  while  he  pushed  on  to  the  fabled  land  of  Quivfra,*  only 
to.meet  with  another  disappointment. 

Forty  years  elapsed  before  the  Spaniards  again  entered  New 
Mexico.  In  1581  Fray  Augustin  Rodriguez,  another  Franciscan, 
explored  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  1582-1583  Antonio 
Espejo  made  extended  expbrations  to  the  E.  and  W.  of  this 
stream.  It  was  about  this  time,  apparently,  that  the  Spaniards 
in  Mexico  adopted  the  term  New  Mexico  to  designate  the  land 
to  the  north; -^Rodriguez  had  called  the  country  San. Felipe, 
and  Espejo  had  named  it  Nueva  Andalucia.  Between  1583  and 
1595  several  attempts  at  .the  conquest  and  occupation  of  New 
Mexico  were  made,  but  for  various  reasons  they  were  unsuccessful 
In  the  spring  of  1598  Don  Juan  de  OfUte  entered  New  Mexico 
with  about  400  colonists,  and  choosing  the  pueblo  of  San  Juan 
(30  m.  N.W.  of  the  modem  Santa  F£)  as  a  temporary  dwelling- 
place,  made  preparations  for  building  a  town  at  the  junction  of 
the  Rio  Chama  and  the  Rio  Grande,  to  be  known  as  San  Francisco. 
In  the  following  year  the  new  settlement  was  renamed  San 
Gabriel.  Some  years  later  a  second  settlement  was  made  at 
Santa  f€,  which  has  ever  since  been  the  seat  of  government  of 
New  Mexico.  Although  the  Frandscan  missionaries  by  1617  had 
built  seven  churches  and  had  baptized  14,000  Indians,  there  were 
in  this  year  only  48  soldiers  and  settlers  in  the  province.  The 
zeal  of  the  friars  in  stampingoutthereligiousritesof  the  natives, 
the  severe  penalties  inflicted  for  non-observance  of  the  rules  of 
the  Church,  and  the  heavy  tribute  in  kind  demanded  by  the 
Spanish  authorities,  aroused  feelings  of  resentment  in  the  Pueblo 
Indians  and  led'  in  z68o  to  a  general  revolt,  headed  by  a  native 
named  Pop6.  .  Over  400  Spaniards  were  massacred,  and  the 
remnant,  after  enduring  a  siege  in  Santa  F£,  fled  southward 
to  a  mission  near  the  present  £1  Paso.  For  a  decade  the  natives 
enjoyed  their  independence,  destroying  nearly  all  vestiges  of 
Spanish  occupation,  and  venting  their  wrath  particularly  upon  the 
churches.  Alter  several  attempts  at  reoonquest  had  /ailed,  Don 
Diego  de  Vargas  marched  up  the  Rio  Grande  in  1692,  and 
largely  'by  moral  suasion  securnl  the  surrender  of  Santa  F6, 
then  held  by  the  Indians.  Dunng  the  next  four  years  the  sub> 
mission  of*  all  the  pueblos  was  secured,  and  the  permanency  of 

'Although  the  Qui  vfra  story  was  fabricated  by  an  Indian  captive 
and  its  fraudulent  character  was  fully  exposed  by  Coronado  in  i^i, 
ignorant  American  treasure-seekers  still  search  for  this  mythical 
region.  By  a  strange  perversion  of  names  the  deserted  stone  pueblo 
of  Tabir&t  S.  of  Albuquerque  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Manzano  Moun- 
tains, has  received  the  appellation  of  ''^Gran  Quivfra,"  thereby 
canaiiw  many  deluded  persons  to  make  a  vain  search  among  its 
ruins  for  treasure. 


European  occupatioa  was  assured.  The  history  of  New  Mexico 
in  the  i8th  century  was  uneventful,  being  chiefly  a  story  of  petty 
disagreements  among  the  pueblos,  and  occasional  forays  of  the 
more  warlike  tribes,  the  Navahos,  Apaches  and  Comancfaes. 
During  the  Mexican  War  of  Independence  (i8ii-2x)  New 
Mexico  was  tranquil  and  little  disturbed  by  events  farther  south; 
but  when,  near  the  close  of  the  year  x82x,  the  news  of  independ- 
ence arrived  it  was  received  with  enthusiasm..  Vnda  the  Mexican 
republic  New  Mexico  was  called  a  province  till  1824,  whoi  it  was 
united  with  Chihuahua  and  DUrango  to  form  the  E^tado  Interao 
del  Norte.  Several  months  later,  however,  it  was  separated  from 
these  two  provinces  and  became  a  Territory;  in  1836  it  was 
officially  designated  as  a  department,  and  remained  as  such  until 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo, 
in  X848.  Its  government  during  this  period  was  only  slightly 
changed  from  what  it  had  been  under  Spain.  • 

Of  great  importance  to  New  Mexico  during  the  first  half  of  the 
t9th  centuxy  was  the  development  ofits'txade  with  the  United 
States.  American  traders  had  occasionally  ventured  as  far  as 
Santa  Fi  before  the  independence  of  Mexico,  but  they  were 
frequently  expelled  and  their  goods  confiscated  by  the  Spanish 
authorities.  After  1822  trading  expeditions  became  lar;^  and 
more  numerous.  From  Missouri  caravans  of  pack  animals,  and 
later  wagon  trains,  set  out  in  May  of  each  year  on  the  800  m. 
journey  to  Santa  F£,  along  the  route  later  followed  in  its  general 
lines  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F€  railway.  The  value 
of  the  products  carried  by  these  trains  increased  from  $15,000 
in  X822  to  $450,000  in  1843.  On  their  return  trip  the  wagoos 
often  brought  loads  of  wool,  fur  and  blankets. 

In  Z841  the  repuUic  of  Texas,  claiming  that  its  western 
boundary,  was  the  Rio  Grande,  sent  a  force  of  300  men  to  New 
Mexico  to  enforce  these  daixns.  Tlie  Texans  readied  the  frontier 
in  a  starved  and  exhausted  condition,  were  made  prisoners  by  the 
New  Mexican  militia,  and  were  sent  to  Mexico,  where  after  a  short 
term  of  confinement  they  were  released. 

In  1846  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  declared  that  war 
existed  with  Mexico,  and  on  the  3rd  of  June  ^tigadier-Geoeral 
Stephen  W.  Kearny  was  ordered  to  undertake  the  conquest  of 
New  Mexico  and  California  and  to  "  establish  temporary  dvil 
governments  therein."  Kearny  reached  Las  Vegas  on  the  x 5th 
of  August,  assured  the  people  of  protection  if  they  remained 
peaceable,  and  three  days  later  entered  Santa  F£  without  opposi- 
tion. Here  he  organized  a  dvil  government  and  compiled  a  code 
of  laws,  some  of  which  are  still  in  force,  thus  exceeding  his 
instructions  and  ignoring  the  territorial  daims  of  Texas,  oat 
of  which  had  grown  the  war.  After  Kearny's  departure  for 
California  and  CoL  Alexander  William  Doniphan's  (1808-1887) 
setting  out  (Dec.  1846)  on  his  heroic  expedition  to  join  Gen. 
Wool  at  Chihuahua,  some  of  .the  inhabitants  revested,  and  in 
January  1847  .assassinated  the  governor,  Charles  Bent,  and  a 
number  of  Americans  and  Mexicans  who  had  taken  ofiice  under 
the  new  regime.  The  insurrection  was  quickly  suppressed,  but 
the  dtizens  soon  grew  tired  of  a  xnilitary  government,  and  in 
1848  and  again  in  1849  petitioned  Congress  for  a  government 
"  purdy  dvil  in  character."  In  1850  a  convention  met  in  Santa 
FJ  and  drafted  a  state  constitution  prohibiting  slavery;  this 
constitution  was  ratified,  and  state  offidals  were  chosen  to  act 
under  it.  The  governor  by  military  appointment,  Colond  John 
Munroe  (X796-X861),  refused  to  surrender  his  jurisdictioD  in 
favour  of  the  state  officials  until  authorized  to  do  so  by 
Congress,  and  for  a  time  there  was  much  writing  of  prohunds- 
mentos  by  the  military  and  the  quasi-state  offidals.  But  finaDy  a 
regular  Territorial  form  of  government,  provided  by  Congress  by 
an  act  of  the  X3th  of  December  1850  (a  part  of  the  Compromise 
of  1850),  was  formally  inaugurated  on  the  3rd  of  March  X85X. 

As  originally  constituted,  the  Territory  induded,  besides  most 
of  its  present  area,  nearly  all  of  what  is  now  Arisona,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  present  Colorado.  By  the  terms  of  the  Compromise 
Measures  of  1850  Texas  surrendered  all  claims  to  the  povtiofl  of 
New  Mexico  E.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  was  rnmbursed  for  this 
loss  of  territory  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  Gadsden 
Purchase  (see  Gaosoen,  James),  condudcd  on  the  30th  ol 


DcMobcr  iSUi  aiid  pndiimed  by  Fraideiit  Pierce  OD  the  jolli 
ol  Jddc  igs4,  added  to  the  TenJMiy  u  uea  of  *s,iiS  •<)-  m., 
nkI  dieuced  the  •mttbem  bounduy  W.  ol  ibe  Rio  Cnude  to 
that  from  the  Rio  Gnnde  the  new  bounduy  nn  due  W.  oa  Ibe 
panlld  of  ji*  if  N.  lu.  lea  too  m.,  then  due  S.  to  the  panHel 
of  3 1*  »'  N.  tit.,  then  due  W.  do  that  puiM  to  iu  inteneciioii 
with  the  iiilh  meridian  of  Longitude  wat  oT  Greenwich,  from 
that  pant  of  intenection  in  a  slnught  line  to  the  Colorado 
tmr,  so  m.  bdov  iti  junction  with  the  Gila,  and  thence  up  the 
middle  of  the  Colorado  river  to  the  boundary  line  between 
UeilcD  and  California.  In  1861  a  portion  of  nonh-cuten  New 
MeiicD  wai  taken  to  tomi  part  of  Colondoj  and  in  1863  all 
of  the  area  W.  of  the  109th  meridian  was  ozguuied  o  tlie 

By  the  Cnoprmifie  of  tBw  the  queation  whether  New  Meidco 
ibould  Ibvv  ilavefy  waa  kft  Co  the  deoDOfi  ol  the  inhabitantk. 
Only  a  few  Ajrion  ilavn  wen  ever  bnwcht  into  the  Teiritory, 

and  tlieae  wcrr  tuuaiiy  ihe  property  cf  civil  and  military  oQicen. 
There  were  twn  rluH  of  the  population,  however,  wboie  ttatut 

Before  daVBy  was  pphtbiled  in  the  TErrilory  by  Act  of  Confiew 
m  iStid.  Indian  ca|rtivea  wen  rqularly  bouvnt  and  »]d,  a  tnAc 
HdclKiaed  by  CUAtDAl  aad  not   pnhibited  by  law.     Faju  were 
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At  the  outbreal  of  the  Civil  Wat  the  inh»bitaai»  were  generally 
apathetic;  but  when  the  Conledosles  invaded  New  Menco 
Ihey  prtned  byal  to  the  Unioo.^  !□  February  i8ti2  General 
H.  H.  SiUey,  commanding  a  force  of  about  3S00  Teaana,  maiched 
into  New  Ideiico,  fought  a  luccesful  engagement  at  Valverde, 
oe  the  Rio  Grande,  against  Union  forces  under  Colond,  later 
General,  Edward  R.  5-  Canby,  and  occupied  Albuquerque  and 
Santa  Ft.  The  Union  troops  were  reinforced  from  Colorado, 
however,  and  af to*  a  icries  of  ikirmishca  the  f^onfederatei  were 
compelled  to  tetrcat  to  Tciai,  leaving  behind  about  half  their 
original  number  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  New  Meiico 
furnished  to  the  Unicn  army  belwceti  5000  and  £000  men. 

The  period  follmring  the  Ameiiaui  occupalioo  of  New  Meiico 
waa  marked  by  roonani  deprtdaiioB*  of  the  tndiaoa,  chiefly  the 
Navahoa,  Apaches  and  a  few  Uta,  their  main  object  being 
plunder.  While  the  troopa  were  occupied  with  the  Confederalc 
Invwien  the  Indians  had  a  free  hand,  but  in  1^63  an  energetic 
(smpaign  was  begun  by  General  James  H.  Carieton  against  the 
Navahos,  who  were  subdued  and  placed  on  a  reservation  on  the 
Pecoa  river,  and  later  removed  to  the  north-westem  part  of  the 
Territory.  There  they  grew  peaceful  and  prceperous,  acquiring 
large  flrxks  of  ibeep  and  gaining  a  reputation  ai  maken  of 
bUnketa.  The  Apache  Indians,  the  moat  savage  of  all,  were 
placid  on  nsetvitlon)  somewhat  later,  but  tor  many  yean  band) 
at  their  witrion  would  esape  and  make  nidt  into  New  Meiico, 
Arinma  and  Meiico.  The  most  notable  of  the  later  outbreaks 
were  that  in  1879-1880  and  in  iS8s-i8S«  respectively  of  the 
Apache  chldi  Vjctorio  and  Cenmimo  (<.  1834-1909). 

Wbea  the  United  Scalei  aoqidied  pnntiiieB  of  New  Mexico,  (he 
beat  poRioaa  ef  the  Terrltary  were  held  in  private  ownenhip  under 
Sfi""**  and  Meikaa  gnnta,  iriileh  were  coflfirmed  by  the  treaty  of 
Gnsdahipc-HidalgD.    To  detcnnine  the  validity  <rf^lhefe  cUinu, 

'  ^^'^^  ttn  often  vtn  vaguely  docribed, 
lertaking;  and  the  ilow  ^orea  dC 
the  devuopnwnt  of  the  Teniiory. 


lahutEnlaa 
way.    ite  AichiiDii.  .^ 
qaaiHiw  in  tUa,  and  the  S 


,  thm  lOBDecIina  (be  Territory  with  the 
itf  the  United  Statea.  With  the  railway 
'  -■  -"---,  gnat  cattle  ranges  and 


htatorian  H.  H.  Banciiir(.  the  loyally  to  II 
"  taigely  fma  the  fact  that  the  Confedera 
Teiat,  the  old  hatred  ol  (he  Tenna  beiiiji  ll 

Hng  of  the  nadves,  far  outirngfaiag  tbar  d 

lie  Nofth  « the  South." 
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After  the  CivQ  Wai  numerous  attempti  wen  Dude  to  secure 
the  adml«ioa  of  New  Meiiai  Into  the  Union  as*  Mate.  In  1 871 
a  atate  conatiCutioa  waa  drafted,  and  it  waa  propoaed  for  a  time 
to  call  tlw  new  state  IJnttJn,  but  the  movement  came  to  nothing. 
In  1889  another  eoMtitution  was  drafted,  but  it  waa  rejected 
when  lubmltled  to  a  popular  vole.  On  the  6th  of  November 
1906  the  quotioti  of  the  joint  admission  of  New  Meiico  and 
Ariiona  as  a  single  state  baring  the  name  of  the  latter  Territory 
waa  submitted  toa  vote  of  their  dtizene.  ThevoteofNewMeidca 
was  favourable  (i6,igi  to  14,73;),  hut  the  meaaure  wu  defeated 
in  Ariiona.  In  June  1910  the  President  approved  an  eaabling 
act  providing  for  the  adniMion  of  Ariiona  and  New  Meiico  as 
separate  sUles. 

The  govenion  of  New  Meiicci  linoe  iu  independence  fiom  Spain 
have  been  as  foDows: 

Unbu  Tm  MmCAH  Riruauc  ■ 

Fnndn  Javier  Chavei ign 

Antonio  Vmarra |8»-|8]1 

Frandn  Javier  Chavu  (actini)       ,        .        .  18JJ 

Bartolpm*  Vaca HJ3-ftlS 

Manuel  Artnijo     .'.'.'.'.',',  i8]7-t8il 
Antonio  VrEcana  (acting)  .....         1818 

W  Antonio  Chaves 1818-1S31 

Sanci^o  Abreu  _ 'fl'-'JU 

FranMco  SarraciBO  (831-1835 

Juan  Rafiiel  Ortn  (actine 1834 

Mariano  Chavea  (KtiagT i8}< 

Jlii™  l*™:       ■.    : «8JJ^37 

Jout  Conalex,  revolutioDary  governor  or  pn- 

lendant 183^-1838 

Manuel  ArmHa  I8jk-Il4fi 

Mariino  Manim  de  Lejana  (actjl«)     .  I844-184S 

I orf  Chavci  (acting) 1B45 
uan  Baucina  Vigily  Alaiid  {actinf)  1846 

UHDia  TBI  Umran  Sram 
Gtfinuii  by  UMUrj  A  pptinlmt^ 

Oiardw  Bene IB46-|847> 

Donaciano  Vigil 1847-1848 

loha  ManbaiTWaihiogtBn        ....  |8^|849< 

JohnMunroe |84»-I8si* 

Cewwari  ^  PtaHimlial  AppBHitm4wL 

Jaoies  S.  Calhoun 1831-1831 

E.  V.  Sumner  (Mitltaiy  Commando-,  acting)  1831 

John  Greiner  {Secretary,  acting)  183) 

William  Carr  Lane 1B51-185J 

David  Meniwether     ...  .       .  ■833-1817 

Abrabam  Rencher i857-E86t 

Henry  Connelly ieii-i8M 

W.  E.  M.  Amy  (Secretary,  aeciaa)  .  i8«(-i8eii 

Itoben  B.  Mitchell i8«£-i869 

William  A.  Pile     ......       .  1869-1871 

Mardi  Cidding 1871-1S75 

William  C.  idlch  (Secretary,  acting)       .       .         1875 

Samuel  B.  Aicell 1873-1878 

Leirii  Wallace      ......  1878-1881 

Lionel  A  Sbekloa 1881-1883 

Edmund  G.  Roei 1883-1889 

L.  Bradford  l<rince      ...  .       .  l889-t893 

William  T.  Thornton 1893-1897 

Miguel  A.  Otero |897-I9a(> 

Hertiert  J.  Hacennan 1906-1907 

J.  W-  Etaynoldt  (Secretary,  acting  as  governor)       1907 

George  Curry 1907-1909 

William  J.  Mills 1909- 

grs  1'.'^.  Geolooical  siirvey,  Bultetint  177  and  jot.  and  the 

offt  Mi  ol  the  U.S.  govrramcnt  depircnKnIs;  alio  Charles 

F.  I  ,  7  S.  tjoi  0/  n™  Tiimp,  (New  York,  1897);  Snmnel 

W.  .    Tht  A<uiM  Cibola  .  .  .  fT,  rtr«   Vrari  r'n  Arucnu 

an  '.'"^o  (Boilon,  1891);  W.  H.  H.  Davii.  EKMhu,  nr,  Ntw 

M,  '  V'  PitpU  (New  York,  1837);  M.  Fit»(  and  A.T  Walker 

T^  :  ■-  :■  -i  ^uniant  (Santa  Ft.  1904V  V.  L.  Sullivan.  "  Irrigation 
in  N?"  M'uca  "  (Waihinecon.  1909I.  ExpirimtiU  SLUwni  BmttaiH 
lie.  :,w<  I.  A.  Jar«.;f»»tnuJ/i«io«if  JtfAHniJi[S>nuF^ 
I9i'|i  HiTcry:  H.  H.  Bancrnft.  ;ff<»[iM  a<J  fffw  Marfej  ISiin 
"I  I  n.lrr  ihc  rcpgWic  untn  1S3I  the  governor  los officially  deiig- 
nalol  ''■-j'ff  poitjia;  alter  thit  date  aa  r#6eratf^r. 
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■eriM,  al  the  Paper*  nf  Ibc  Aitha«>UigicBl  Jiuiliui 
{Cambridge.  i»90)i  Ceorm  P.  Wiaihip,  "The  Cora 
lioa."  in  lK«  Fiiurunih  Aumud  Sifarl  of  Ikt  Buriai 
(WMhinpon,  lB96)iW.  H.  H,  Da™,^^l«JB™^-'■'■- 
iiKOts  (DoylMlo»o.  hu,  1*69)1  P-  St  G.  Cool 


;l,s 


,  . .     .  I  and  llu  Coamal  of  Naa  Ucdco  at 

fari-ut  (ToiKkii.  Kan,,  iwt):  L.  Biad'aid  Prino:.  Hijlomai 
cj  Nnc  ^iiia  (Nev  Ydi)i,  im);  H.  O.  Lldd,  Tin  Sl>^ 
itaica    (Danan,    1B91):    Helen   Mllnra,    HulKn   of   Nr- 
(New  Vark,  iSgi);  Henry  Inman.  DU  (}Jd  2anU  Fl  T.^^   u"- 
Votk,  iSq;):  Publirmioniof  ihe  Hinoriial  Sorictyof  New  Mciiixt. 

|3  vnti,,  Mriiki],  19OD),  vtA.  i.  Ih-jnf  a  rrprinl  of  ihc  epK  poflii 
publilhedip  ifijaby  Villagr^,Bean]pjnlDnid'OiiateinhueApcili(LOn 
to  New  MeJdco. 

HKV  miLS.  ao  ucbta  diitrict  in  Ihc  High  Peak  pailia- 
mcnlary  division  of  Defbyahire.  Engbnd.  at  the  conEuenceoI  ibe 
riven  Coyl  uid  Kinder,  on  the  bordn  of  Cheshire,  i]  m, 
S.E.  ol  Manchester,  on  the  Midland  and  Ifae  London  &  Notlb- 
Wealera  railways.  Pop.  (iqoi)  77;^.  Its  ancient  name  was 
Bowden  Middle  Cale.  TIm  name  of  New  Mills  wai  given  to  il 
(rom  k  com-mia  eteciedon  Ibc  Kinder  in  the  hamlet  of  OlIeTMti, 
and  IB  ^ledaUy  applied  to  the  group  of  lactoriea  which  have 
grown  up  TOtod  iL  Formerly  paper  and  doth  were  the  suple 
induslria  of  the  dlilrict,  but  the  inhabitanti  o(  (be  virioiu 
hamlell  art  now  occupied  chiefly  in  iron  and  bnis  foundries, 

railway  leads  to  the  town  ol  HlyGdd  [pop.  1614). 

KBWKILHS,  a  manulscturing  town  and  police  burgh  of 
Ayisbire,  Scotland,  Pop.  (1901)  4467.  It  is  situated  7)  m, 
E.  of  Kilmainock  by  Ibe  Glasgow  and  South- Western  lailwly. 
It  was  made  a  buigh  of  barony  in  1490  by  James  IV,,  the  chsiter 
being  confirmed  in  ij66  by  Sir  Matthew  Campbell,  the  laird  of 
Loudoun,  in  which  parish  the  town  is  sitimted.  Muslin-  and 
lace-curuin  making  and  the  manufacture  of  nwsquilo-nets  are 
(he  chief  industries.    Nearly  J  m,  E,  Uea  Dirvel  (pop.  J070),  a 

Glasgow  and  South-Weslem  railway;  its  chief  manufactures 
are  those  o(  lace  curtjini,  muslins  and  carpels.  Two  miles  E. 
rises  Loudoun  KiU  (lajd  ft.]  where  Robert  Bruce  defeated  the 
English  in  i]07,  and  about  ■  mile  farther  E,  is  the  cairn  rsised 

HEW  OKLEAHS.  a  city  of  Louisiana,  U.S.A,,  tiluatcd  almoM 
wholly  nn  Ibe  left  bankof  ihcMisvBippi.ie;  m.  front  iu  mouih, 
in  that  portion  of  the  slate  which  coiistitulei  (he  river*)  larger 
delta,  and  lying  between  Lake  Pontchaitraln  (to  the  north  and 
west}  and  Lake  Borgne  (I0  the  east  and  soulh);  its  latitude 
is  about  30*,  nearly  the  same  as  thai  of  Cairo,  Egypt.  Pop. 
(1910]  ]i«,o;s.  Tlie  clly  lay  originally  at  the  angle  of  a  deep 
three.ilded  bend  in  the  river.  Into  this  hollow  il  gradually 
spread,  the  curving  river  from,  some  g  m.  long,  serving  al  its 
harbour:  >n<l  hence  its  old  appellation,  the  CreKEnl  City. 
Long  ago,  however,  the  city  filled  the  pocket  of  tbe  bend,  and 
spreading  farther  along  the  rivet,  now  ba^  tbe  form  of  an  "  S." 
Directly  north,  and  slill  about  1  m,  distant  from  the  parts  of  the 
city  proper  that  have  advanced  bitbst  Inward  it,  lies  Lake 
Pontchartrain  {about  40  m.  long  and  to  m.  wide).  Lake  and 
rivet  are  parallel  to  one  another  for  many  miles;  the  dly  lies 
on  the  nairow  alluvial  strip  between.  The  total  area  included 
within  Ibe  municipa]  limits  is  191S1J  sq.  m.,  but  the  city  proper 
covers  about  40  sq.  m.  Tbe  larger  limits  are  coeitentlvt  with 
IhDse  of  tbe  parish  of  Orleans,  and  include  tbe  diilrictol  Aiglets, 
on  Ihe  right  bank  of  the  Missisiipc^ 

Tbe  river  at  New  Orleana  varies  from  1  joo  to  3000  It,  In  width, 
and  lis  broad  channel  often  atretches  abnoai  from  shore  to  shore, 
with  a  depth  varying  frcijucntly  at  short  inletvals  from  40  ft. 
lo  more  than  loo  ft.  Around  Ihe  margins  a  line  of  wharves 
and  shipping  extends  for  miles  on  each  abott.  Including 
'of  Weslwego.  Gretna,  Ac.,  on  tbe  right  bank  of 


an,  there  is  a 
leiLof  Jeffers 


irfroi 


:eof  m 


West  New  Orleans,  a  part  o(  tbe  dty,  are  b- 
L  on  tfie  west  Itank  of  the  Mississippi,  connected 
uk  by  a  steam  ferry  and  with  one  ■rwMK^f  b]^ 
electric  railway.  At  Algiers  are  railway  terminals  and  repair 
ahop*  of  the  Soulberp  Pacific  and  the  Texas  &  Pacific;  and  the 
United  Sutes  Naval  Station  here,  which  was  built  in  iSm 
(though  land  was  bough!  (or  It  in  1S49),  sod  has  a  large  sleet 
floating  dry  dock,  is  tbe  only  freih-waler  station  south  ol  Potts- 
mouth,  Virginia,  and  is  equipped  to  make  all  repain. 

The  dty  site  is  almost  perfectly  level;  there  ia  an  eicecdin^y 
slight  slope  from  ibe  river  toward  the  tidal  morasses  thai  border 
I^e  Pontchartrain.    The  elevation  of  tbe  dly  plain  is  only 


3ood  water.  About  6  ra.  of  heavy 
"  levees  "  or  dykes—fai  some  parts  riung  dear  above  the  dty 
plain,  but  backed  by  fiUed-in  areas  graded  down  from  tlie  shores 
where  the  traffic  of  the  water-front  is  concealraled— prolecl 
il  from  Ihe  waters.  The  speed  of  the  current  reaches,  in  times 
of  high  waler,  a  rale  of  J  m.  an  bout.  Ak>ng  the  immediate 
fngnl  of  the  prindpi]  commercial  quatler.  Ibis  current,  losiiit 
some  of  its  force  by  change  of  direction,  d^nut)  its  alluvium  in 
such  quantities  as  to  produce  a  constant  encroacbment  of  Ibe 
shore  UJfon  tbe  harbour.  At  its  widest  part  this  ruw  land  or 
ballure,  wiih  wharves,  streets  and  warehouses  following  eagerly 
after  it,  has  advanced  some  1500  fL  beyond  Ihe  waler-line  o^tbe 
of  the  ifllb  century. 


Tbet 


lies  of  alaolule  heal  01 

1  (1871- 


igo7)  did  tbe 
mermometer  register  as  lugn  as  ioi~  r,,  and  on  only  a  few  days 
did  it  register  above  vi";  in  February  1809  the  (empcrature 
was  7°,  but  it  rarely  (alls  below  la'.  The  avenge  aiuaal 
rainfall  is  about  58  in. 

Canal  Street,  Ihe  cinire  of  relail  trade  ond  street  life,  boumls 
on  the  south-west  near  the  river  the  Vitui  Corrt— the  old  net. 
angle  within  the  walls  of  the  original  dly.  bounded  by  the  river. 
Canal,  Rampart  and  Esplanade  streets — and  separates  Ibe 
picturesque,  pcacelul  French  (or  Latin)  Quarter  of  the  nonh- 
east  from  the  bustling  business  and  dignified  residence  districts 
ol  Ihe  American  Quarter,  or  New  City,  on  the  south-west.  In 
ihebiterSiChatlaAvenueandPryunia  Street  have  the  finest 
residences,  and  in  the  former  Esplanade  Avenue.  Just  below 
Canal  Street,  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  American  Quarter,  are 
many  of  the  most  important  or  imposing  buildings  of  tbe  dty, 
and  some  ol  the  places  mosl  in timatdy  associated  with  ila  history. 
Here  are  Ihe  St  Charles  Hold  (1994),  the  tbird  ol  that  name  oa 
the  present  site,  all  (amous  bosteliies,  and  Ihe  ficsl  (1818-1851) 
oneo(  Ihe  earliest  o(  the  great  hotels  of  the  country;  and  Leityeiie 
Square,  surrounded  by  the  City  Half  (built  in  1850  in  Ibe  uyk 
of  an  Ionic  temple),  Ihe  new  Peal  Office,  two  handsome  churches, 
St  Patrick's  and  the  First  Presbyterian,  Odd  Fellowa'  Hall 
and  other  buildings.  In  the  square  are  statues  a(  Henry  day 
(by  Joel  T.  Hart)  and  Franklin  (by  Hiram  Powe  ' 


n  Met 


logb  (18. 


1  parish,  McDonoghville,  in  JeSerton  parish. ) 


the  Howard  Memorial  Library  (1S87;  a  memorial  to  Charles  T. 
Howard),  wbich  was  Ibe  last  work  ol  H.  H.  RicbardaoD,  a  ulire 
ol  Louisiana,  and  the  Confederate  Memorial  Hall  (proented  to 
the  dly  by  F,  T.  Howard)  wilh  Confederate  relics.  TwoUocks 
awayin  Marguerite Placeisaslatueerecled  (1884]  by  the  women 
of  the  dty  to  Margaret  Haughery  (d.  1 88 1 ) ,  the  "  Orphu's  Friend." 
a  noble  woman  of  bumble  birth  and  dn:umstances,  wbo  devoud 
a  toilful  but  successful  life  to  charities.  In  Lee  Circle  is  a  manu- 
menl  10  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  fadug  i  I  is  the  New  Orleans  Publk 
Library  building  (lOoS).  Just  oS  Canal  SUeet,  at  CaiODdda 
and  Gravicr  Street,  is  Ibe  Cotton  Eichange  (i88>~i88j),  and  in 
Magaiine  Street  Ibe  Produce  Exchange.  The  large  office  buikfings 
are  on  Canal,  Carondelet,  Common  and  Gravier  atrecU;  vaott 
them  may  be  mentioned  ttie  Maison  Blanche,  tbe  Henncs 
Building,  IheTulaneNewcombBuildingand  the  Canal  Lsnisiasa 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  Building.  On  Camp  SUect,  belwea 
Gravicr  and  Poydras,  are  the  office  buildings  of  Ibe  Piajini  and 
the  7'i>iK(-Z)eKicnil;on  Carondelet  and  Clavier  are  tbe  wbakssk 
a;onFoydraa  and  TcboupitouUs  snthe  wbolesah 
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groooy  booies;  and  on  North  Peten  and  Custom  House  sticeta 
the  sugar  and  rice  industries  are  concentrated.  Little  of  history 
or  tradition  is  associated  with  the  American  Quarter,  with  the 
exception  <rf  the  former  site  (before  1900)  of  the  Clay  statue  in 
Canal  Street  where  Royal  Street  and  St  Charles  Avenue  begin, 
which  was  the  scene  of  popular  meetings  in  the  Italian  troubles 
of  1 891;  here,  in  Liberty  Place,  a  trian^e  at  the  intersection 
of  Cual,  North  Peters  and  Tchoupitoulas  streets,  on  the  scene 
of  the  fight  of  the  14th  of  September  1874  between  conservative 
dtizens  and  the  radical  authorities  of  the  state,  is  a  granite 
memorial  called  the  Liberty  Monument.  The  Customs  House, 
long  renowned  for  its  "  marble  room,"  is  in  the  old  city,  just  off 
Canal  Street.  The  comer-stone  was  laid  by  Henry  Clay  in  1 847. 
Hie  Boston  (1845)  and  Pickwick  (1857)  are  the  best  known  of  the 
general  social  dubs,  and  the  Harmony  (1862)  of  the  Jewish  clubs. 

It  is  the  French  Quarter  in  which  the  histoiy,  poetry  and 
romance  ci  New  Orleans  are  indiasoluUy  united.  The  memory 
of  French  dominion  is  retained  in  the  titles,  and  in  the  foreign 
aspect  as  well,  of  Toulouse,  Orleans,  Du  Maine,  Conti,  Bourbon, 
Dauphin^  and  Chartres  streets;  while  even  more  distinctly 
the  Spaniard  has  superimposed  his  impress  on  stuccoed  wall 
and  iron  bttice,  huge  locks  and  hinges,  arches  and  gratings, 
balconies,  jalousies,  inner  courts  with  parterres,  urns  and  basins 
with  fountains,  and  statues  half  hid  in  roses  and  vines.  There 
are  streets  named  from  its  Spanish  governors:  Unzaga,  Calves, 
Miro,  Salcedo,  Casa  Calvo,  Carondelet  and  the  baron  Caron- 
delet's  Baronne.  The  moated  and  palisaded  boundaries  of  early 
days  are  indicated  by  the  wide,  tree-planted  and  grassy  avenues 
named  respectively  from  the  Canal,  the  Rampart  and  the 
Esplanade  that  tmcc  lay  along  thdr  course;  the  original 
"  commons"  outside  the  walls  are  commemorated  in  Common 
Street;  and  the  old  parade  ground  in  the  midst  of  the  early 
town's  river  front,  now  laid  off  in  flower-beds,  white-shelled 
walks  and  shaven  shrubbery,  and  known  as  Jackson  Square, 
still  retains  its  older  name  of  the  Place  d'Armes.  With  this 
quaint,  sunny  and  dusty  old  square  is  associated  nearly  every 
important  event  in  Louisiana's  colonial  history.  This  was  the 
piace  ^M>9«f,  associated  with  traffic, gossip,  military  miister  and 
official  acts  of  state.  On  one  side  is  the  cathedral  of  St  Louis, 
first  built  in  1718,  burned  in  1788,  rebuilt  in  1792-1794,  and 
largely  rebuilt  again  in  1850.  Flanking  the  cathedral  on  one 
side  stands  the  cadaboose  {Calabezaf  1810),  and  on  the  other  the 
Cabildo — so  named  from  the  municipal  council  that  sat  here 
under  Spanish  rule,  when  it  was  the  government  house  and  palace 
of  justice.  Both  buildings  are  to-day  used  as  law  courts.  The 
Cabildo  is  a  dignified  two-storey  structure  of  adobe  and  shell- 
lime,  built  in  179s;  an  incongruous  mansard  roof  was  added  in 
1850.  On  the  30th  of  November  1805,  in  the  council  hall,  the 
dty  keys  were  banded  back  to  the  representatives  of  the  French 
government  and  the  people  of  Louisiana  were  absolved  from 
their  allegiance  to  the  Spanish  king;  and  here,  only  twenty  days 
afterward,  with  similar  ceremonies,  the  keys  of  the  dty  passed 
from  the  hands  of  the  French  colonial  prefect  to  those  of  the 
commissioners  for  the  United  States.  In  the  old  Place  d'Armes 
a  bronze  equestrian  statue  (1846)  of  Andrew  Jackson. by  Clark 
Mills  is  a  remembrance  of  the  ceremonies  attending  Jackson's 
triumphal  entry  into  the  dty  after  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  in 
1815.  In  1825  Lafayette  was  lodged  in  the  Cabildo  as  the  dty's 
guest. 

The  appearance  of  the  square  was  greatly  changed  in  1849, 
when  the  Baroness  de  Pontalba,  in  whose  estate  it  was  then 
comprised,  cut  down  the  antient  elms  that  shaded  it  and  laid 
it  out  in  its  present  style  of  a  French  garden.  She  also  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  low  brick  ''  Pontalba  Mansions  "  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  square.  The  Babel  of  Tongues  in  the 
French  Market  (1813), on  the  site  of  an  older  market,  immediately 
below  Jackson  Square,  and  at  the  "  Picayune  Tier  "  just  adjacent, 
b  an  interesting  feature  of  the  dty.  Near  the  Cathedral,  in 
Orleans  Street ,  is  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Family,  a  brick  building 
housing  a  negro  sisterhood  founded  in  1835,  and  formerly  the 
scene  of  New  Orleans's  famous  **  quadroon  balls."  The  arcfai- 
episcopal  palace  (1730),  said  to  be  the  oldest  building  of  the 


Mississippi  Valley,  is  part  of  the  unchanged  original  Ursuline 
convent;  it  was  used  as  the  State  Capitol  in  183X,  and  then  it 
was  the  residence,  and  since  1899  has  been  the  administrative 
office  of  the  archbislK^,  and  houses  a  colonial  museum  with  the 
ecclesiastical  records.  The  French  Opera  House  (i860)  was  the 
successor  of  various  French  theatres  built  after  z8o8.  The 
carnival  balls  are  given  here.  New  Orieans  was  by  far  the  earliest 
of  American  dties  to  have  an  annual  opera  season. 

The  x8th-centuiy  fortifications  about  the  old  dty  were 
destroyed  about  1804.  The  United  Sutes  Branch  Mint  (1838) 
occupies  the  site  of  Fort  St  Charles  (destroyed  1826),  where 
Jackson  reviewed  his  troops  as  they  marched  to  Chalmette. 
Just  outside  the  Vieux  Cani  is  Beauregard  Square,  formerly 
known  as  Congo  Square,  because  in  early  days  the  slaves  were 
wont  to  gather  here  for  their  barbaric  dances.  The  Hotd  St 
Louis  (1836),  rebuilt  in  1884  as  the  Hotel  Royal,  was  the  seat 
of  the  Republican  reconstruction  governments  of  governors 
Kellogg  add  Packard,  and  theprison  fortressof  both,  respectively 
in  1874  and  1877,  when  the  whites  rose  against  Republican  rule; 
its  rotunda  was  also  once  a  famous  slave  mart.  Many  other 
spots  in  the  Latin  (Quarter  are  of  scarcdy  less  interest  than  those 
mentioned,  not  excluding  those  which  were  made  famous  by 
the  romances  of  G.  W.  Cable,  and  whose  only  title  to  historic 
consideration  is  that  which  his  imagination  has  given  them. 

City  Park  (216*6  acres,  partly  water),  lying  between  the  dty 
and  the  lake,  is  notable  in  the  local  duelling  annals  of  earlier  days. 
Audubon  Park  (249  acres)  was  once  the  sugar  plantation  of 
£ticnne  de  Bor6,  who  first  successfully  made  granulated  sugar 
in  X  795-1 796;  earlier  experiments  had  been  made  in  1791  by 
Antonio  Mendes,  from  whom  de  Bor6,  who  established  the  sugar 
industry,  bought  a  pbntation  in  St  Bernard  Parish.  The  park 
was  bought  by  the  dty  for  $x8o,ooo  in  X87X,  but  was  little 
improved  until  1884,  when  the  Cotton  Centeniiial  Exposition  was 
held  here.  It  contains  to-day  a  state  Sugar  Experiment  Station, 
in  which  a  part  of  their  work  in  course  is  done  by  the  students  in 
the  Audubon  Sugar  School  of  the  State  University  at  Baton 
Rouge,  and  Horticultural  Hall,  the  only  one  of  the  Exposition 
buildings  now  standing,  with  a  display  of  tropical  trees  and 
plants;  opposite  Audubon  Park  is  the  campus  of  Tulane 
University.  West  End  is  a  suburban  resort  and  residential 
district  on  Lake  Pontchartrain. 

A  noted  feature  of  New  Orleans  is  its  cemeteries.  Owing  to 
the  undrained  condition  of  the  subsoil,  burials  are  made  entirely 
above  ground,  in  tombs  of  stuccoed  brick  and  of  granite  and 
marble.  Some  of  these  are  very  elegant  and  costly,  and  many  of 
the  burial-grounds,  with  their  long  alleys  of  these  tombs  of  diverse 
designs,  deeply  shaded  by  avenues  of  cedars  and  magnolias, 
possess  a  severe  but  emphatic  beauty.  Jews  and  the  poor  bury 
their  dead  underground  in  shallow  graves.  The  oldest  cemetery, 
St  Louis  No.  X,  contains  the  graves  of  many  persons  notable 
in  history.  St  Roch's  Campo  Santo  has  a  wonder-working  shrine, 
and  is  the  most  picturesque  of  tbe  old  buxying-grounds.  Metairie, 
on  the  site  of  an  old  race  track,  is  the  finest  of  the  new.  It  con- 
tains a  monument*  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  and  its  com- 
mander, Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  with  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Johnston  by  Alexander  Doyle,  and  a  monument  to  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  General  T.  J. 
Jackson.  In  Greenwood  Cemetery  is  the  first  monument  erected 
to  Confederate  dead,  given  by  the  women  of  New  Orleans. 
At  Chalmette  (on  the  Mississippi,  about  5  m.  E.  of  Canal  Street), 
where  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  was  fought  in  18x5,  there  is  a 
National  Cemetery,  in  which  some  x  2,000  Union  soldiers  in  the 
Civil  War  are  buried. 

Population, — The  populatidn  in   1900*  was  287,104,  New 

*  In  the  burial  vault  of  this  tomb,  with  the  bodies  of  many  other 
soldiers,  are  the  remains  of  General  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  who  was 
bom  near  New  Orleans. 

'  At  the  earlier  censuses  the  population  of  tbe  dty  was  as  follows: 
17,242  in  18  ro  (when  it  was  the  sixth  dty  in  population  in  the 
United  States);  27,176  in  1820  (when,  as  in  1830  and  1850.  it  was 
the  fifth  dty);  46,002  in  1830;  not  reported  separately  in  1840; 
116,375  in  1850:  168.675  in  i860;  191418  in  1870;  216,090  in 
1880;  and  242,039  in  1890. 
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Orituu  naking  IweUtb  uaeea  the  dtis  of  the  UniLed  Sutei 
in  ipio  it  «u  339^75-    Ot  the  1900  tou],  95fi,77g  were  uUve- 
born,  and  30^1$  were  locngn-born,  ioduding  S73]  Gnmuu 
5(66  luUuu,  iit)S  Irish,  441E  French  ud  1161  Enfluh   ud 
there  were  71,714  ncgnxi.    In  1901  the  populntioii  0'  ' 
puenuge  wm  toifiio,  of  whom  78,169  hid  Fordfn  hi 
foreignmoIhEn,  17,159  being  of  Gennui,  15,46s o[  Il{lb,lo6940l 
Iuliu,gji7(if  Fiencbud  i&Siof  EnglishpueoUge^  TbeLuin 
dement  ih>t  fame  in  colooud  tima  isdiuled  PrencbDua,  Fmich 
Cuutditiu,  colooisu  from  the  French  ud  Spsniih  Wot  India, 
C*nuy  Iilinden  (wbtBc  deicenduiU  ue  Mill  knowD  u  ItUtUi) 
ud  French  tdugm  [lom  Aodii  in  176s  and  (he  yeu>  foUowing 
ud  from  Suio  Domingo  il  the  end  of  the  iSth  ceolury     The 
euiiot  French  iramigninU  were  lugely  BieUna  Mtd  Ncnnuo, 
ud  virioui  treole  *otd)  in  common  uic  {inch  u  tanfialU  [o( 
"  lide-inlk  ")  uiU  iccill  these  nciil  beginningi.    The  crtolts 
ol  New  Orleua  ud  Ibe  nUTODndinil  dclu  nre  a  hu>d»me 
graceful,  intelhgent  rue,  of  ■  deddslly  Gillic  type,  ihou^ 
•oftened  in  feiturei.  tpeecb  and  cinitge.   Theii  diiiect  hu  been 
lonaed  irom  the  French  eniltely  by  Bund,  hu  no  alabl  ' 
orlhognphy,  ud  ii  of  much  pbilologicnl  intereiL    Until 
recent  yenn  the  Latin  rtrei,  though  fiuing  lomewhit  u 
Ihemielves,  miied  little  in  blood  with  the  Anglo-Americu. 
Spuiinb  when  in  power  at  the  end  of  the  iSth  century 
notably  diScrenl  from  the  French  in  their  libenlism  in 
reipect.     In  sodil  Ufe  ud  itududi  the  Fi      ' 


rof  ti 
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ulk  iiockings  and  kne*-brBche>~Ungercd  latt. 
among  inem,  probably,  than  in  any  other  put  of  the  country 
But  before  the  presaure  of  Anglo-AmericaD  immigntioD.  cap  ta! 
eotetpriie  and  education,  this  oeole  civilisation  haa  ilowly 
yielded  ground,  al  last  fairly  beginning  to  amalgamate  with  the 
•ocial  lyilem  of  the  Americu  nation.  Bui  the  cteole  liat 
■tamped  his  influence  upon  wellnigh  every  aq>ect  in  the  hfe 
of  the  city  that  has  broadened  out  lo  widely  on  every  tide  of  bis 
antique  town.  Iti  cuisine,  its  apcech,  Iti  "  cDDIinentil  "  Laua 
Sundayi,  its  opera,  iti  carnival,  its  general  faahinni  and  manners 
ita  intolerance  of  all  sorts  of  rigour,  Its  whole  outward  tone  ud 
bearing,  testify  to  this  patent  Latin  Impreas.  A  comparatively 
recent  addition  to  the  Latin  element  In  tiie  city  has  besi  through 


The  coloured  population,  not  withstanding  the  pnaence  among 
it  of  that  noted  quadroon  dasa  which  enjoyed  a  certain  legal 
freedom  tor  generations  before  the  OvU  War,  haa  not  greatly 
Improved  since  the  dateofemandpation.  Calhdicism  is  naturally 
extremely  strong  in  New  Orleans.  So  also  are  the  Baptist  ud 
Methodist  churches. 

CvnrKfr.— 'The  famous  carnival  diqdays  of  New  Orleans 
are  pajtidpated  In  very  largely  by  the  "  Ameiicain,"  ij  the 
An^American;  but  they  mark  one  of  the  victoria  of  the 
Litin-Americu  over  North-American  taatei,  and  probably  owe 
mainly  to  ihe  "Americain  "  their  pretentious  dijpiiiy  ud  to 
the  Creole  their  more  legitimate  bariequin  frivolity.  Out  of  the 
simple  idea  of  masked  revelry  in  the  open  ttieett,  as  borrowed 
from  Italian  cities,  the  Americu  bent  for  oiganiutioa  appears 
to  have  developed,  by  a  natural  growth,  the  costly  fashion  of 
gorgeous  torch-lifted  pnxea^ns  of  daboiatdy  equipped 
masques  in  tahieaui  drawn  on  Immense  cars  by  teams  of 
caparisoned  mules,  and  coraUnlng  to  Olusliate  is  a  symmctncal 
whole  some  theme  chosen  fnm  the  great  faiths  at  Uletature*  ot 
from  history.  Legends,  fairy-talcs,  mytholo^ta  and  the^ogic*, 
literature  from  Homer  to  Shakeqxaie,  tdence  ud  pure  fantasy 
are  dn*n  upon  for  these  ornate  rcprescntatioDs,  which  are 
accompanied  by  all  the  ^ncturesque  licence  of  street  life  char 
acteiistic  of  carnival  limes  in  other  dlies.  They  have  no  nval 
in  America,  and  for  glitter,  colour  and  daboratcnos  are  by  many 
esteemed  the  most  ^ilendid  carnival  cdebtatioot  of  the  world 
The  first  camivd  parade  (as  distinguished  from  the  Mardi  Gras 
celebiation)  was  hdd  in  1B17  by  masked  students  recently 
returned  from  Paris.  In  1837  and  1839  the  fiisl  piDcessions 
with  "  floats  "  were  held  in  New  Orleans,  The  regular  unual 
pageants,  almost  uointcmpted  save  during  the  Civil  War  date 


*hen  the  "  Mystic  SLrewo  of  Comu*,"  I 


il  organ 


"  Twell 


h  Knight  t 
n.ei  ana  r^nignis  of  Momus  "  (both  iS;i,  when 
al  was  reviewed  by  the  Grud  Duke  Aleiis  r-i  Russia), 
uewe  oi  ProLeus  "  (iBSi),  and  Ihe  "  KreHC  01  Nonts  " 
Balls,  procosiass  and  other  lestiviiies  air  li.h  spread 
1  consderable  period,  culminating  in  ih^'--i.  .(  Shrove 
ly  {Mardi  Gras)^  During  this  time  the  ff^iivitirs  quite 
i  pubLc  Btteniion,  and  many  thousands  ot  v^;iors  from  sll 
i(  Amenca  are  yearly  attracted  to  the  ci' 
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its  pRseot  Mme,  in  1884,  the  former  univernty  of  Louiuana  (1834) 
being  oiersed  in  it;  it  gives  free  tuition  in  the  academic  department 
to  one  ftudent  from  each  tenatorial  and  each  representative  district 
or  par&h  in  the  state,  and  its  income-producmg  property,  up  to 
$S«ooo,ooo,  u  exempted  from  taication  by  the  state.  In  19o8-iqo>9 
Tulane  Univenity  nad  192  instructors  and  2236  students;  and  it 
included  a  Graduate  Department,  a  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
(1884),  a  College  of  Technology  with  157  students.  Extension  Courses 
with  148  students,  the  H.  bophie  Ncwcomb  Memorial  College  for 
Girls  (1886;  endowed  in  memory  of  her  only  daughter  by  Josc|rfiinc 
Louise,  wife  of  Warren  Newcomb,  a  sugar  merchant  of  the  city), 
with  288  students  in  the  college  and  102  in  Ncwcomb  High  School, 
a  Teachers'  College,  a  Law  Department  (1847),  a  Medical  Depart- 
ment (1834)  with  648  students,  a  Department  of  Pharmacy  and  a 
Summer  School  with  860  students.  The  College  of  the  Immaculate 
Cofioeption  (Jesuit,  1847)  is  an  important  school.  Higher  schools  for 
the  negroes  include  Leiand  University  (1870;  Baptist);  with  college 
courses,  preparatory  courses  (there  are  several  Baptist  secondary 
schools  amliated  with  the  university),  normal  and  manual  training 
departments,  a  school  of  music,  a  theological  school,  a  woman  s 
Chrktian  Workers'  Class  and  a  night  school;  Straight  University 
(1870;  ConEiegational),  with  kindergarten,  primarv.  high  school  and 
industrial  (fepartmcnts;  New  Orleans  University  (187A;  Methodist) 
and  Southern  University  (1883).   The  last  is  supported  by  the  state. 

Libraries.— The  public,  society  and  school  libraries  in  the  city  in 
1909,  many  being  very  small,  aggregated  301,000  volumes,  227,000 
being  in  five  collections.  A  central  library  building  and  three  branch 
buildings,  costing  $275,000,  were  pn.'scnted  to  the  city  by  Andrew 
Carnegie.  The  Howard  Memorial  Library  (1887)  is  an  important 
reference  library,  peculiariy  rich  in  books  on  the  history  of  Louisiana. 
The  Louisiana  Historical  Society  (1836)  and  the  Athcn^  Louisian- 
naise  (1876)  may  also  be  mentioned :  the  latter  has  for  its  purpose 
the  conservation  and  cultivatibn  of  the  French  language.  The  Union 
Franchaise  (1872)  supplements  with  educational  and  charitable 
activities  the  general  bond  of  fraternity  oflfercd  by  it  to  the  French 
population.  In  New  Orkans  there  is  a  State  Museum,  devoted  to 
the  history,  institutions  and  resources  of  the  state. 

Newnpapers.-— Among  the  okler  newspapers  are  LAheiUe  (1827) 
and  the  Pieayutu  (1837),  which  is  one  of  the  most  famous  and  in- 
fluential papers  of  the  South,  and  was  founded  by  George  Wilkins 
KeodaU  (1809-1867),  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  who  organised 
a  special  military  comapondence  (or  his  paper  during  the  Mexican 
War,  probably  the  earliest  instance  of  such  service  in  the  United 
States.  The  Ti»us-D«mocrat  (1863)  is  counted  among  the  ablest 
and  most  energetic  papers  of  the  South.  Dt  Bow's  Camwurcial 
R£9iew  (pMblished  in  New  Orleans  1846-186^),  founded  and  edited 
by  James  D.  B.  De  Bow  (1820-1867),  was  in  its  day  one  of  the  most 
important  periodicals  of  the  country,  and  remains  a  valuable  re- 
pository of  information  on  conditions  in  the  South  before  the  war. 

Commerce. — ^It  was  its  potential  commercial  value,  as  indicated 
by  iu  geographical  positioD,  that  in  1803,  when  New  Orleans  was 
only  a  small,  poor  and  remote  Franco-Spanish-American  port, 
led  to  its  purchase  by  the  United  States.  But  various  causes 
operated  to  impede  the  dty's  growth:  the  invention  of  railway 
transit,  the  development  of  the  carrying  trade  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  bars  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  over  which  few 
large  ships  could  pass,  the  scourge  of  yellow  fever,  the  pro- 
vincialism and  the  lethargy  of  an  isolated  and  indolent  dviliza- 
tioiL  Slavery  kept  away  free  labour,  and  the  plantation 
system  fostered  that  "  improvidence  and  that  feudal  self-com- 
placency which  looked  with  indolent  contempt  upon  public 
co-operative  measures"  (G.  W.  Cable).  However,  in  i860  the 
exports,  imports  and  domestic  receipts  of  New  Orleans  aggre- 
gated $324/xx>,ooo.  As  a  result  of  the  Civil  War  the  commerce 
of  New  Orleans  experienced  an  early  paralysis;  the  port  was 
soon  blockaded  by  the  United  States  navy;  the  city  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Federal  forces  (ist  May  1862);  its  commerce 
with  the  interior  was  practically  annihilated  until  after  1865, 
and  from  the  depression  of  the  years  following  the  war  the  city 
did  not  fully  recover  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Only  after 
1880  did  its  total  commerce  again  equal  that  of  x86a  It  was 
almost  solely  as  the  dispenser  of  the  products  of  the  greatest 
agricultural  valley  in  the  world  that  New  Orleans  grew  from  a 
little  frontier  town  to  the  dimensions  of  a  great  city.  This  trade 
is  stiU  dominant  in  the  city's  commerce.  In  the  season  that 
foDows  the  harvest  of  the  South  and  West,  the  levee,  the  wharves 
and  the  contiguous  strceu  are  gorged  with  the  raw  sUples  of 
the  regk>ns  that  lie  about  the  Mississippi  and  its  greater  and 
Iff***"  tributaries— sugar,  molasses,  rice,  tobacco,  Indian  com, 
pork,  suves,  wheat,  oats,  flour  and,  above  all  else,  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  the  country's  entire  supply  of  cotton.  All 
other  movement  is  subsidiary  or  insignificant. 


By  iQoo  the  drawbacks  which  have  bcm  enumerated  had  been 
practically  eliminated,  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  investment  of 
capital  had  been  removed.  The  southward  tendency  in  railway 
traffic  favours  the  city.  Deep  water  to  the  ocean  was  secured  by 
a  system  of  jetties  at  the  South  Pass  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
built  by  James  B.  Eads  in  1875-1879;  but  in  time  this  ceased 
to  maintain  an  adequate  depth  of  water,  and  (after  the  report 
in  1900  of  a  board  c^  engineers)  in  1902  Congress  began  appro- 
priations for  an  improvement  of  the  South-west  Pass^  by 
opening  a  channel  1000  ft.  wide  and  at  least  35  ft.  deep.  Many 
lines  of  steamers  give  direct  connexion  with  the  West  Indies, 
Central  America,  Europe,  New  York  and  also  with  Japan  (for 
the  shipment  of  raw  cotton  via  Suez).  Ocean  steamers,  loaded 
in  Urge  part  by  devators,  now  besr  away  the  exports  for  which 
a  swarm  of  sailing-ships  of  much  lighter  draft  and  average 
freight -room  once  made  long  stays  at  the  city's  wharves.  Pas- 
senger traffic  on  the  riven  has  practically  vanished,  and  the 
shrunken  fleet  of  river  steamers  (only  15  in  1907)  are  devoted  to 
the  carrying  of  slow  freights  and  the  towing  of  b&rges  on  the 
rivers  and  bayous  of  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley.' 

The  total  value  of  all  merchandise  exported  in  the  «x  customs 
years  1902-1903  to  l907;-l9o8  averaged  Si54t757.i  10  ycariy.  and  the 
imports  $37,319,254.  For  the  ten  years  1890-1899  the  correspond- 
ing averages  were  $95,956,618  and  $15,924,2^.  Bank  clearings 
increased  in  the  ten  customs  years  preceding  1906-1907  from 
$447,673,946  to  $1,027,798,476  (bank  clearings  were  $956.154.S04 
and  $786,067,353  respectively  for  the  calendar  years  1907  and  1908). 
There  has  been  an  extraordinary  increase  of  exports  since  1900,  and 
imports  from  Central  America  have  similarly  increased.  Cotton 
represents  roughly  tsro-thirds  of  the  \'alue  of  all  exports.  As  a 
cotton  port  New  Orleans  in  1908  was  second  only  to  Galveston, 
which  had  only  recently  surpassed  it ;  and  more  than  half  of  the  raw 
cotton  exports  of  She  country  passed  through  these  two  ports. 
The  Eioara  of  Trade  has  maintained  a  cotton-inspection  department 
since  1 884,  and  its  statistics  are  standard  on  the  cotton  cfx>p.  Oytton 
exports  in  the  four  seasons  1903-1904  to  1906-1907  avcraeed 
1,001,199468  lb,  valued  at  $104,108,824.  Wheat  and  flour,  Indian 
corn,  lumber  and  tobacco  are  especially  noteworthy  articla  of  the 
export,  and  bananas  and  coffee  of  the  import,  trade.  Importations 
of  coffee  have  more  than  quintupled  since  1900;  the  coffee  comes 
for  the  most  part  from  Braxil  and  grain  wholly  from  American  fields. 
The  imports  of  bananas,  for  which  New  Orleans  b  the  leading  port 
of  the  country,  more  than  doubled  in  the  same  period,  and  increased 
more  than  eight'fold  in  the  twenty-five  years  following  1882 
(1,200,000  to  10,200,000  bunches). 

Railway  traffic  has  grown  immensely,  and  port  facilities  have 
been  vastly  improved  in  recent  years.  A  belt  railway  owned  by  the 
city  (built  1905-1907)  connects  all  railway  terminals,  public  wharves 
and  many  manufactories  and  warehouses.  Public  ownership  i^ro- 
tects  the  city's  interest  in  the  harbour  front,  while  at  the  same  time 
all  railways  are  equally  and  cheaply  served;  and  new  railways, 
which  could  not  enter  the  city  or  nave  access  to  the  water  front 
because  of  the  impossibility  of  securing  individual  trackaget  can  now 
enter  on  the  municipal  belt.  Of  privately  owned  railway  terminals 
in  i<)08  those  of  the  Illinois  Central  system  had  neariy  200  m.  of 
track;  the  Stuyvesant  Docks  of  the  railway  have  15  m.  of  track,  a 
wharf  almost  I  m.  long,  immense  warehouses  and  grain  elevators. 
The  New  Oricans  Terminal  Company  constructed  at  Chalmette 

'  The  South-west  Pass,  originally  the  usual  entrance,  could  not 
be  entered  by  vessels  drawing  more  than  16  ft. ;  the  Eads  ietties, 
aided  by  dredging,  provided  through  the  South  Pass  (500  ft.  broad) 
a  channel  180  ft.  wide  and  25  to  28  ft.  deep.  South-west  Pass  has 
always  been  the  primary  outlet  of  the  river,  venting  half  or  more 
of  its  volume.  Active  work  on  its  improvement  was  begun  in  1903 
and  practically  completed  in  1909.  Including  the  ietties,  this  Pass 
is  nearly  20  m.  long  and  has  an  average  width  of  about  2i;S0  ft.; 
the  deep  channel  through  it  is  more  than  looo  ft.  wide.  The  jetties, 
4  ro.  long  on  one  side  and  3  ro.  on  the  other,  are  6000  ft.  apart  at 
their  head  and  3600  ft.  at  the  sea  line.  They  are  built  on  willow 
mats  (foundation  mats  200X150X2  ft.)  in  wooden  frames,  sunk 
with  stone  and  surmounted  above  the  water  by  a  concrete  wall. 

•  The  value  of  the  river  commerce  was  about  $8,000,000  in  18 16 
and  $i32,ooo.ooo  in  1840.  The  fir&t  steamboat  descended  the  Misbis- 
sippi  to  New  Orleans  (from  Pittsburg)  in  181 1,  and  the  first  steam- 
boat trip  up  the  river  was  made  in  1 8 17.  The  halcyon  period  of  nvcr 
steamer  traffic  was  from  1840  to  i860.  The  luxury  of  the  passcnffcr 
boats  then  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  immense  volume  of  the  freight- 
ing traflic  are  things  of  the  past  since  the  advent  of  the  railwav  era. 
The  best  time  ever  made  (1870)  from  New  Orleans  to  St  L^uts 
(1278  m.)  was  3  days,  21  hours  and  25  minutes.  The  races  ofthese 
river  boats  were  prominent  news  items  in  the  papers  of  America 
and  even  in  those  of  Europe,  and  they  have  been  recorded  in  more 
than  one  page  of  literature.  Steam  packets  replaced  sailing  vessels 
in  the  ocean  trade  about  1845. 
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(1908)  iplendid  termiiuls,  Including  an  immeiiie  dip  in  the  river 
(1500X300  ft.,  excavated  to  give  30  ft.  of  water  below  zero  gauge) 
capable  of  accommodating  nine  vessels  at  dock  simultaneously, 
and  arranged  with  remarkable  conveniences  for  the  loading  of  grain. 
Stecl<oncrete  warehouKS  and  elevators  surround  the  slip.  The 
greater  induMrial  establishments  of  the  cit)r  cluster  about  the 
terminals.  New  Orleans  is  terved  by  eleven  railways,  including  the 
Illinois  Central,  Southern  Pacific.  Texas  &  Pacific  and  Louisville  & 
Nadiville  systems.  The  New  Orleans  &  North-eastern  crosses  Lake 
Pontchartrain  over  a  trestle  bri<l^  7  m.  long  (originally  35  ro. 
before  end  filling). 

Within  the  city  are  two  canals,  now  of  little  importance,  because 
too  shallow  except  for  local  trade:  the  Carondclct  or  Old  Basin 
canal,  built  " 
and  goes  via 
Basin  Canal, 

Company,  and  state  property  since  1866,  is  6*7  m.  long.  100  ft.  wide 
and  8  ft.  deep,  and  alao  connects  with  Lake  Pontchartrain.  Neither 
of  these  canals  connects  with  the  Mississfppi  river  as  do  the  following 

Brivately  owned  canals:  the  Lake  Borgnc  Canal,  from  a  point  10  m. 
ck>w  the  city  to  Lake  Borgne,  7  m.  long.  80  ft.  wide,  7  ft.  deep, 
shortening  the  water  distance  between  Mobile  and  New  Ork>ans  by 
60  m. ;  and  the  Barat^ria  &  Lafourche  Company  Canal  (7  m.  long, 
4s  ft.  wide  and  6  ft.  deep)  and  Harvey's  Canal  (5*35  m.  long,  70  ft. 
wide  and  6  ft.  deep),  both  connecting  with  the  Bayou  Techc  region. 
Manufactures. — Manufacturing  has  greatly  developed  since  1890. 
The  value  of  products  increased  146-7%  from  1880  to  1890,  and  in 
the  following  decade  the  increase  of  wages  paid,  cost  of  materials 
used  and  value  of  product  were  respectively  7-6.  53*3  and  31*5  %■ 
In  190S  the  value  of  the  factory  product  was  184,604.006,  45*4% 
of  the  value  of  the  total  factory  product  of  the  state,  and  an  increase 
of  47'3%  aince  1900;  during  this  same  period  capital  increased 


of  134,908.61a  in  1905;  New  Orleans  ranked  second  to  Philadelphia 
among  the  cities  of  the  country  in  the  value  of  this  product,  that  of 
New  Orleans  being  ii't  %  of  the  total  value  of  tke  country's  product. 
At  New  Orleans  is  a  sugar  refinery  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  i^orkl. 
Of  the  manufactures  from  products  of  the  state  the  most  noteworthy 
are  rice  (value  of  product  cleaned  and  polished  in  1905. 14.881,95a), 
bags  other  than  paper  (I4.076.a26),  cotton-seed  oil  and  cake 
(I3.698.s09),  malt  liquors  (S2.170.714),  tobacco  (S1408.883).  lumber 
and  timber  products  ($1,644,329)  and  planintr  mill  products 
($1,105,497)  and  cotton  goods  (81,081.951).  Other  Important 
manufactures  are  foundry  and  machine-shop  products  (82.085,327). 
men's  ck>thing  (Si.979.3o8)«  coffee  and  spice  roasted  and  ground 
($1,638,263)  and  steam  railway  cars  constructed  and  repaired 
($1 .627,435).  New  Orleans  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  country  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton-seed  products  and  for  rice  milling.  Oyster 
canning  is  a  recent  and  rapidly  {^rowing  industry.  There  are  also 
furniture  esUbfishmeats,  paper  mills  and  cotton  ck>th  mills. 

GoMmmrfi/.— Municipal  government  is  organized  under  a 
charter  framed  by  the  state  legislature  in  1896,  and  amended 
by  acts  of  1898  and  1900.  The  seven  municipal  districts  corre- 
spond to  seven  independent  faubourgs  successively  annexed. 
A  mayor  and  various  other  executive  officers  and  a  legislative 
unicameral  council  are  elected  for  four  years.  The  mayor  and 
the  heads  of  departments  consult  as  a  "cabinet."  Various 
boards— of  civil  service,  public  debt,  education,  health,  police, 
fire,  drainage,  water  and  sewerage  and  state  commissioners  of 
the  port— control  many  of  the  most  important  interests  of  the 
city.  The  mayor,  through  his  office  and  his  appointive  powers, 
exercises  great  influence  in  a  number  of  these.  In  2896  New 
Orleans  followed  the  example  of  New  York  and  Chicago  in  sub- 
jecting its  civil  service  to  a  competitive  merit  system  and  to 
rules  of  a  dvil  service  board.  The  poUce  board  b  non-partisan. 
The  board  of  education  is  composed  of  seventeen  members,  each 
elected  by  one  of  the  seventeen  wards  of  the  city.  In  addition 
to  the  dty  board  of  health,  a  sute  board  acts  with  municipal 
authority,  and  (since  April  1907)  the  United  States  government 
maintains  the  maritime  quarantine  of  the  Mississippi.^  The 
commissioners  of  the  port  are  officials  of  the  state.  Owing  to 
the  complete  dominance  of  the  Democratic  party,  all  reform 
movements  in  politics  must  come  from  within  that  organization. 
Reform  organizations  have  been  intermittently  powerful^  since 
1888,  and  among  their  achievements  for  good  were  the  beginning 
of  the  great  drainage  and  sewerage  improvements  and  the 
adoption  of  the  charter  of  1896.  The  present  government  of 
the  city  compares  very  favourably  with  systems  tried  in  the  past.* 

» The  charter  of  1805  organized  the  old  ciU  (the  Vieux  Carri) 
and  the  faubouigs  as  distinct  iDunicipalitics  with  almost  wholly 


In  X909  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  property  was  $221^73^62, 
of  which  $154,604,325  was  realty  and  the  remainder  personalty. 
The  bonded  debt  on  the  30th  of  June  1909  was  $32,521/140  and 

the  floating  debt  at  the  end  of  1908  was  $1,264,030. 

From  1890  to  1900  the  expenditures  for  permanent  woiIes  (indnd- 
in^  sewerage,  lighting,  paving,  levees,  improvements  in  conoexioa 
with  street  and  steam  railways,  docks,  &c.)  aggrc^ted  f 30,000,00a 
Almost  all  the  public  services,  nevcrthekna,  were  m  1909  in  private 
hands.  Eleanc  traction  was  introduced  in  1891-1895,  and  the 
street  railwajrs  were  consolidated  in  1902  under  one  management. 
In  1869  the  city  bought,  and  nine  ycare  later  sold  again,  the  water- 
works; munkripal  ownership  and  control,  under  a  sewerage  and 
water  board,  was  acain  undertaken  in  1900.  In  1900  arraagemcnu 
were  made  to  transfer  the  extensive  markets  from  private  kaaees  to 
direct  municipal  control,  and  in  May  1901  the  wharves  of  the  dty 
passed  from  pri\ate  to  municipal  controL*  The  muniripal  bat 
railway  was  constructed  in  1905-1907. 

Until  1900  there  were  no  sewers,  open  gutters  serving  their  purpose. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  city  twice  granted  franchises  to  pnvate 
parties  for  the  construction  of  a  sewerage  system,  but  without 
result.  The  low  and  extremely  level  character  of  the  dty  site,  of 
whkh  nearly  one-third  is  at  or  IktIow  the  level  of  the  Guff,  the  re- 
currence of  back-water  floods  from  Lake  Pontchartrain  and  the 
tremendous  rains  of  the  region  have  made  the  engineering  problems 
involved  very  difficult.    In  1896  a  Drainage  Commission  (merged  in 

1900  in  a  Sewerage  and  Water  Board)  devised  a  plan  involving  the 
sale  of  street  railway  franchises  to  pay  for  the  installation  of  drainage 
canals  and  pumps,  and  in  1899  tne  people  voted  a  2-mill  tax  over 

J 2  yean  assuring  a  bond  issue  of  $12,000,000  to  pay  for  sewerage, 
rainage  and  water  works  to  be  owned  by  the  municipality  and  to  be 
controlled  by  a  Sewerage  and  Water  Board.  Work  was  begun  00 
the  sewerage  system  in  190^  and  on  the  water  works  in  1905.  In 
1906  the  Icgisuture  authorized  the  issue  of  municipal  bonds  for 
$8,000,000  to  be  expended  on  this  work.  Up  to  1909  the  drainage 
system  had  cost  about  $6,000,000  and  the  sewerage  system  about 
$5,000,000:  and  310  m.  of  sewers  and  nine  sewerage  pumping 
stations  discharged  sewage  into  the  Mississippi  below  the  centre  of 
the  city.  Garbage  is  used  to  fill  in  swamps  and  abandoned  canals. 
The  new  water-supply  is  secured  from  the  river  and  is  filtered  by 
mechanical  predpitation  and  other  means.  By  1909  about  500  m. 
of  water-mains  had  been  laid,  $7,000,000  had  been  expended  Tor  the 
water-system,  and  filtering  plants  had  been  esublished  with  a 
capadty  of  50,000,000  gallons  a  day.  In  August  1905  a  dty  ordin- 
ance rec|uired  the  screening  of  aerial  cisterns,  formerly  characteristic 
of  the  dty,  which  were  breeding-places  of  the  yclk>w  fever  ^egomyia, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  state  legislature  authorized  the  Sewerage 
and  Water  Board  to  require  the  removal  of  all  such  dstems.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  street  surface  in  1899  was  still  unpaved;  the  first 
improvements  in  paving  be^n  in  1890. 

As  regards  hygienic  conditions  much  too  has  been  done  in  recent 
years.  New  Orleans  was  long  notorious  for  unhealthiness.  Yeilow 
fever  first  appeared  in  1769,  and  there  were  about  thirty  epidemks 
from  1769  to  1878.    Though  the  first  board  of  heahn  and  first 

auarantine  system  date  back  to  1821,  from  1787  to  1853  the  average 
eath-rate  was  59*63  per  1000;  never  did  it  fall  below  25*00,  which 
was  the  rate  in  1827.  In  l8t2,  a  cholera  year,  it  rose  to  148;  in 
1853-1854-1855,  the  great  yellow-fever  years,  complicated  in  1854- 
1855  by  cholera,  it  was  102,  72  and  73.  During  these  thtee  yean 
there  were  more  than  2j(,ooo  deaths.  The  millesimal  morulity  in 
18SI-1855  and  succeeding  quinquennial  periods  to  1880  was  as 
follows:  70,  45,  40,  39.  34-S  and  33*5.  The  rate  reported  by  the 
national  census  of  1900  was  28*9,  the  highest  of  any  of  the  large 

separate  governments:  they  issued  paper  money  independently,  (or 
example.  The  charter  of  1836  was  also  an  extreme  statement  of 
local  self-government;  the  municipalities  were  practically  inde- 
pendent, although  then*  was  a  common  mayor  and  a  general  coundL 
of  .the  entire  city  meeting  once  annually.  This  organization  was  in 
large  part  due  to  the  hostility  of  the  Creoles  to  the  Anericans.  The 
charter  of  i8u  formed  a  consoTidated  city.  That  of  1856  added  to 
and  amended  its  predecessor.  .  That  of  1870  was  very  notable  aa 
an  attempt  to  secure  a  business-like  and  uroplificd  administratioa. 
A  mayor  and  seven  "  administrators,"  elected  on  a  general  ticket 
and  constituting  individually  the  different  administrative  depart- 
ments, formed  collectively  a  coundl  with  legislative  powers.  All 
sesnons  of  the  council  were  public,  and  liberties  of  suggestion  were 
freely  accorded  to  the  dtizens.  Tried  in  better  times,  and  as  a  move- 
ment for  reform  sprung  from  the  people  and  not  due  primarily  to  an 
external  impulse,  this  system  might  have  been  permanent  and  mifM 
have  exercised  great  influence  on  other  dties.  The  early  'seventies 
were  marked  by  a  great  widening  of  the  dty*s  corporate  l«mits^ 
In  1882  another  charter  went  back  to  the  ordinary  American  plan 
of  elective  district  coundlk>re  chosen  for  the  legisbtive  branch. 
and  executive  officen  chosen  on  a  general  ticket.  The  latter  fadd 
seats  in  the  council  and  could  debate  but  not  vote.  This  is  the 
present  system. 

•  They  were  leased  to  a  private  company  in  1 891-1901.  bet  the 
lease  was  unprofitable  and  was  disadvantageous  to  trade.     Fi — 

1901  to  1908  wharfage  and  harbour  dues  were  reduced  25  to  8$  %. 
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of  .the  United  Sutes.*  This  high  death-rate  is  often  attri- 
botcd  in  great  part  to  the  large  negro  population,  among  whom  the 
mortality  in  1900  was  43*1  per  1000 ;  but  the  negro  population 
largely  comprise*  that  labouring  element  whose  faulty  proviston  for 
health  and  sickness  in  every  large  city  swells  the  d^th-rate.  A 
light  3rellow-fever  epidemic  occurred  in  1897-1898^1899,  after  nine- 
teen years  of  immunity,  and  a  more  serious  one  in  1905.  when  the 
United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service  for  a  time  took  control  of 
the  city's  sanitation  and  attempted  to  exterminate  the  SUgomyia 
mosquito.  The  city  Board  of  Health  has  done  much  to  secure  pure 
food  for  the  people,  and  has  exercised  efiident  oversight  of  com- 
municable diseases,  including  yelbw  fever.  In  movements  for  the 
betterment  of  the  citv — in  commerce,  sanitation,  public  works  and 
general  enterprise— a  leading  part  has  been  taken  by  an  organization 
of  citizens  known  as  the  New  Orleans  Progressive  Union,  whose 
charter  and  by-laws  prohibit  its  participation  in  political  and  religious 
issues. 

Histifry. — New  Oricans  was  founded  in  1718  by  Jean  Baptiste 
Lemoyne,  Sieur  de  Bienville,  and  was  named  in  honour  oi 
the  then  Regent  of  France.*  The  priesKhronider  Charlevoix 
described  it  in  1731  as  a  place  of  a  hundred  wretched  hovels  in 
a  malarious  wet  thicket  of  willows  and  dwarf  palmettos,  infested 
by  serpents  and  alligators;  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first, 
however,  to  predict  for  it  an  imperial  future.  In  1722  New 
Orleans  was  made  the  capital  of  the  vast  province  of  Louisiana 
(q.v.).  Much  of  the  population  in  early  days  was  of  the  wildest 
and,  in  part,  of  the  most  undesirable  character — deported 
galley-slaves,  trappers,  gold-hunters  and  city  scourings;  and 
the  governors'  letters  are  full  of  complaints  regarding  the  riff- 
xaff  sent  as  soldiers  as  late  as  Kerlerec's  administration  (1753- 
1763).  In  1788  a  fire  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  city.  In 
X795~i79<^  the  sugar  industry  was  first  put  upon  a  firm  basis, 
llie  last  twenty  years  of  the  i8th  century  were  especially  char- 
acterized by  the  growth  of  commerce  on  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
development  of  those  international  interests,  commercial  and 
political,  of  which  New  Orleans  was  the  centre.  The  year  1803 
is  memorable  for  the  actual  transfer  (at  New  Orleans)  of  Louis- 
iana to  France,  and  the  establishment  of  American  dominion. 
At  this  time  the  city  had  about  10,000  inhabitants,  mostly  French 
Creoles  and  their  slaves.  The  next  dozen  years  were  marked  by 
the  beginnings  of  self-government  in  city  and  state;  by  the 
excitement  attending  the  Aaron  Burr  conspiracy  (in  the  course 
of  which,  in  1806-1807,  General  James  Wilkinson  practically 
put  New  Orleans  under  martial  law);  by  the  immigration  from 
Cuba  of  French  planters;  and  by  the  American  War  of  181 2. 

In  1815  New  Orleans  was  attacked  by  a  conjunct  expedition 
ot  British  naval  and  military  forces  from  Halifax,  N.S.,  and  other 
points.  The  American  government  managed  to  obtain  early 
information  of  the  enterprise  and  prepared  to  meet  it  with  forces 
(regular  and  militia)  under  Maj.-Gen.  Andrew  Jackson.  The 
British  advance  was  made  by  way  of  Lake  Borgne,  and  the 
tn)ops  landed  at  a  fisherman's  village  on  the  23rd  of  December 
18x4,  Major-Ceneral  Sir  £.  Pakenham  taking  command  there 
on  the  25th.  An  immediate  advance  on  the  still  insufficiently 
prepared .  defences  of  the  Americans  might  have  led  to  the 
capture  of  the  city,  but  this  was  not  attempted,  and  both  sides 
remained  inactive  for  some  time  awaiting  reinforcements.  At 
last  in  the  early  morning  of  the  8th  of  January  181 5  (after  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  had  been  signed)  a  direct  attack  was  made  on 
the  now  strongly  entrenched  line  of  the  defenders  at  Chalmette, 
near  the  Mississippi  river.  It  failed  disastrously  with  a  loss  of 
2000  out  of  9000  British  troops  engaged,  among  the  dead  being 
Pakenham  and  Major-General  Gibbs.  The  expedition  was  soon 
afterwards  abandoned  and  the  troops  embarked  for  England. 

From  this  time  to  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Civil  War  the 
dty  annals  are  almost  wholly  commercial.    Hopeful  activity 

^  But  the  death-rate  of  New  Orleans  was  not  so  high  as  that  of 
some  smaller  Southern  cities.  Richmond  (29'7),  Savannah  (34-3)  or 
Charleston  (37-S)f  foe  example.  According  to  Mortality  Statistics, 
J90S  (Washington,  1907),  the  death-rate  in  New  Oricans  m  1905  was 
33-7.  and  the  annual  average  between  1900  and  1904  was  23-1. 

*  Two  of  the  lakes  in  the  vicinityr  commemorate  respcctivelv  Louis 
Phelypeaux,  Count  Pontchartrain,  minister  and  chancellor  of 
France,  and  Jean  Frederic  Phelypeaux,  Count  Maurepas,  minister 
and  secreury  of  state;  a  third  is  really  a  landlocked  inlet  of  the  sea, 
and  its  name  (Lake  Borgne)  has  reference  to  its  "  incompk;te  "  or 
"  defective  *'  character. 


and  great  deveIo|>ment  characterized  especially  the  decade 
1830-1840.  The  introduction  of  gas  (about  1830);  the  building 
of  the  New  Orleans  and  Pontchartrain  railway  (1820-1830),  one 
of  the  earliest  in  the  United  States;  the  introduction  of  the  first 
steam  cotton  press  (1832),  and  the  beginning  of  the  public  school 
system  (1840)  marked  these  yean;  foreign  exports  more  than 
doubled  in  the  period  1831-1833.  Travellers  in  this  decade  have 
left  pictures  of  the  animation  of  the  river  trade — more  congested 
in  those  days  of  river  boats  and  steamers  and  ocean-sailing  craft 
than  to-day;  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  the  quadroon  balls, 
the  medley  of  Latin  tongues,  the  disorder  and  carousals  of  the 
river-men  and  adventurers  that  filled  the  city.  Altogether  there 
was  much  of  the  wildness  of  a  frontier  town,  and  a  seemingly 
boundless  promise  of  prosperity.  The  crisis  of  1837,  indeed,  was 
severely  felt,  but  did  not  greatly  retard  the  city's  advancement, 
which  continued  unchecked  until  the  Civil  War.  In  1849 
Baton  Rouge  replaced  New  Orleans  as  the  capital  of  the  state. 
In  1850  telegraphic  communication  was  established  with  St 
Lotus  and  New  York;  in -1851  the  New  Oricans  &  Jackson 
railway,  the  first  railway  outlet  northward,  now  part  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  and  in  2854  the  western  outlet,  now  the  Southern 
Pacific,  were  begun. 

The  political  and  commercial  importance  of  New  Orleans, 
as  well  as  its  strategic  position,  marked  it  out  as  the  objective 
of  a  Union  expedition  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War. 
Captain  D.  G.  Farragut  (q.v.)  was  selected  by  the  Union  govern- 
ment for  the  command  of  the  Western  Gulf  squadron  in  January 
1862.  The  four  heavy  ships  of  the  squadron  (none  of  them 
armoured)  were  with  many  difliculties.brought  up  to  the  head  of 
the  passes,  and  around  them  assembled  nineteen  smaller  vessels 
(mostly  gunboats)  and  a  flotilla  of  twenty  mortar-boats  under 
Comminder  D.  D.  Porter  (q.v.).  The  main  defences  of  the 
Mississippi  consisted  of  the  two  permanent  forts  Jackson  and  St 
Philip.  These  were  of  masonry  and  brick  construction,  armed 
with  heavy  rifled  gtms  as  well  as  smooth-bores,  and  placed  on 
either  bank  so  as  to  command  long  reaches  of  the  river  and  the 
surrounding  flats.  In  addition,  the  Confederates  had  some  im- 
provised ironclads  and  gunboats,  large  and  small.  On  the  i6th 
of  April,  after  elaborate  reconnaissances,  the  Union  fleet  steamed 
up  into  position  below  the  forts,  and  on  the  i8th  the  mortar-boats 
opened  fire.  Their  shells  fell  with  great  accuracy,  and  although 
one  of  the  boats  was  sunk  and  two  disabled,  fort  Jackson  was 
seriously  damaged.  But  the  defences  were  by  no  means  crippled 
even  after  a  second  bombardment  on  the  19th,  and  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  advance  of  the  Union  main  fleet  was  a  boom 
between  the  forts  designed  to  detain  the  ships  under  close  fire 
should  they  attempt  to  run  past.  At  that  time  the  eternal  duel 
of  ship  versus  fort  seemed  to  have  been  settled  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  and  it  was  well  for  the  Union  government  that  it  had 
placed  its  ablest  and  most  resolute  officer  at  the  head  of  the 
squadron.  Gunboats  were  repeatedly  sent  up  at  night  to 
endeavour  to  destroy  the  boom,  and  the  bombardment  went  on, 
disabling  only  a  few  guns  but  keeping  the  gunners  of  fort  Jackson 
under  cover.  At  last  the  gunboats  "  Pinola  "  and  "  Itasca  "  ran 
in  and  broke  a  gap  in  the  boom,  and  at  2  a.m.  on  the  24th  the 
fleet  weighed,  Farragut  in  the  corvette  "  Hartford  "  leading. 
After  a  severe  conflict  at  close  quarters,  with  the  forts  and  with 
the  ironclads  and  fire  rafts  of  the  defence,  almost  all  the  Union  fleet 
(except  the  mortar-boats)  forced  its  way  past.  At  noon  on  the 
2Sth  Farragut  anchored  in  front  of  New  Orleans;  forts  Jackson  and 
St  Philip,  isolated  and  continuously  bombarded  by  the  mortar- 
boats,  surrendered  on  the  28th;  and  soon  afterwards  the  military 
portion  of  the  expedition  occupied  the  city.  Tlie  commander. 
General  B.  F.  Butler,  subjected  New  Oricans  to  a  rigorous 
martial  law  so  tactlessly  administered  as  greatly  to  intensify  the 
hostility  of  South  and  North,  but  his  administration  was  in  many 
respects  beneficial  to  the  city,  which  was  kept  both  orderly 
and  healthy.  Towards  the  end  of  the  war  General  N.P.  Banks 
held  the  command  at  New  Orleans. 

Throughout  the  years  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  Reconstruction 
period  the  history  of  the  dty  is  inseparable  from  that  of  the  state. 
All  the  constitutional  conventions  were  held  here,  the  seat  of 
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government  Again  wis  here  (in  1864-1882)  and  New  Orleans 
was  the  centre  of  dispute  and  organization  in  the  struggle 
between  the  races  for  the  control  of  government.  Notable  events 
of  that  struggle  in  city  history  were  :  the  street  riot  of  the  30th  of 
July  1866,  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  radical  constitutional 
convention;  and  the  "revolution"  of  the  14th  of  September 
1874,  when  the  White  League  worsted  the  Republican  metro- 
politan police  in  pitched  battle  and  forced  the  temporary  flight 
of  the  Kellogg  government.  The  latter  was  reinstated  in  power 
by  the  United  States  troops,  and  by  the  same  power  the  Democrats 
were  frustrated  in  January  1875,  after  they  had  wrested  from 
the  Republicans  the  organization  of  the  state  legislature.  Never- 
theless, the  "  revolution  "  of  1874  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
independence  day  of  Reconstruction,  although  not  until  President 
Hayes  withdrew  the  troops  in  1877  and  the  Packard  government 
fell  did  the  Democrats  actually  hold  control  of  the  state  and  city. 
The  financial  condition  of  the  city  when  the  whites  gained  control 
was  very  bad.  The  tax-rate  had  risen  in  1873  to  3%.  Thedty 
defaulted  in  1874  on  the  interest  of  its  bonded  debt,  later  re- 
fundingthis  ($12,000,000  in  1875)  at  a  lower  rate,  so  as  to  decrease 
the  annual  charge  from  $1,416,000  to  $307,500.  Among  events 
in  the  decade  1880-1890  were  the  World's  Industrial  and  Cotton 
Centennial  Exposition  of  1884-1885  (celebrating  the  centennial 
of  the  cotton  industry  of  the  country),  and  the  introduction  of 
electric  lighting  (x886);  in  the  decade  1890-1900  the  intro- 
duction of  electric  transit,  the  latest  charter  and  the  improve- 
ments.in  public  works  already  detailed.  The  lynching  of  Italian 
subjects  by  a  mob  in  1891^  caused  serioiis  international  com- 
plications. 

Among  the  many  floods  from  which  the  city  has  suffered  those 
of  1849  and  1882  were  the  most  destructive. 

Bibliography. — For  description  sec  the  Historical  Sketch  Book 
and  Guide  to  New  OrUans  . . .  compiled  by  several  leading  writers  of 
the  New  Orleans  Press  (New  York,  1885):  B.  M.  Norman,  New 
Ort^ns  and  Enoirons  (New  Orleans.  1845):  Grace  King,  New 
OrUans,  the  Place  and  the  People  (New  York,  1895);  and  the  novels 
and  magazine  writing  of  G.  W.  Cable.    The  Picayune  publishes  a 


(Baltimore,  1889);  for  accounts  of  the  worst  of  the  yellow-fever 
epidemics,  W.  L.  Robison's  Diary  of  a  Samaritan,  by  a  member  of  the 
Howard  Association  of  New  Orleans  (New  York,  1860) ;  Report  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  of  New  OrUans  on  the  Epidemic  Yellow  Fever  of 
j8sj  (New  Orleans,  1854):  and  for  much  miscellaneous  information, 
loth  Census  of  the  United  States  (1880).  Social  Statistics  of  Cities. 
History  and  Present  Condition  of  New  Orleans  ,,,byC.E,  Waring 
and  G.  W.  CabU  (Washington,  1881). 

IfEW  PHILADELPHIA,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Tuscar- 
awas county,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Tuscarawas  River  and  near  the 
Ohio  canal,  about  75  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Cleveland.  Pop.  (1890)  4456i 
(1900)  6213  (554  foreign-bom);  (1910)  8542.  It  is  served  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  (the  Cleveland,  Lorain  &  Wheeling  Division), 
and  the  Pennsylvania  (Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh  Division)  railways, 
and  by  an  inter-urban  electric  system.  The  dty  has  a  level  site 
in  the  midst  of  a  good  agricultural  country,  which  abounds  in 
coal  and  fire-clay.  In  the  public  square  is  a  soldiers'  monument, 
and  the  city  has  a  public  library  and  a  park.  Its  principal 
manufactures  axe  steel,  enamelled  ware,  clay  goods,  brooms, 
flour  and  carriages.  The  first  settlement  in  the  vicinity  was  made 
in  May  1772,  when  Moravian  Indian  converts  migrated  from 
Pennsylvania  (Friedcnshtltten,  Bradford  county,  and  Fricden- 
sladt,  Lawrence  county)  to  Schoenbrunn,  called  by  the  Indians 
Welhik-Tuppeek,  a  spring  (now  dry)  a  little  south  of  the  present 
New  Philadelphia.      Under  David  Zcisberger  (17  2 1-1808)  and 

1  In  October  1890  the  chief  of  police  was  assassinated,  and  before 
he  died  charged  the  crime  to  Italians.  He  had  been  active  in  pro- 
ceedings against  certain  Italians  accuvd  of  crime,  and  his  death  was 
popularly  attributed  to  the  Mafia.  Nineteen  Sicilians  were  indicted, 
and  of  nine  put  on  trial  six  were  acquitted  and  three  escaped  convic- 
tion on  the  ground  of  a  mis-trial.  On  the  i^th  of  March  1891  a  mob. 
broke  into  the  jail  and  lynched  eleven  of  the  accused.^  The  Italian 
government  demanded  that  the  lynchers  should  be  punished,  entered 
claims  for  indemnity  in  the  case  of  the  three  Sicilians  who  had  been 
lulian  subjects,  and.  failing  to  secure  as  prompt  an  answer  as  it 
desired,  withdrew  its  ambassador  from  Washington.  In  1892  the 
United  Sutcs  paid  an  indemnity  of  I25.000  to  Italy. 


Johann   Gottlieb   Emestus   Heckewelder    (i  743-1 823)    other 

missionary  villages  were  planted  at  Gnadenhfitten  (October  i772)t 

Lichtenau  (1776)  and  Salem  (1780),  all  in  the  present  county 

of  Tuscarawas.    After  the  massacre  of  Christian  Indians  at 

Gnadenhtttten  in  1782  the  Indians  removed  to  Michigan  and 

in  1791  to  Fairfield,  Ontario;  in  1798  some  of  them  returned  to 

Tuscarawas  county  and  settled  Goshen,  where  Zeisberger  is 

btiried.    New  Philadelphia  was  laid  out  in  1804  and  was  named 

by  its  founder,  John  Knisely,  after  Philadelphia  in  Penn^lvania; 

it  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1815,  and  was  first  chartered 

as  a  city  in  1896. 

See  Ohio  ArchaeologUal  and  Historical  Quarterly  for  April  1909 
(Columbus.  Ohio)  for  several  articles  on  the  early  settlanent  by 
Moravian  Indiansi 

NEW  PLYMOUTH,  a  municipality  and  seaport  on  the  west  coast 
of  North  Island,  New  Zealand,  capital  of  the  provincial  district 
of  Taranaki,  258  m.  N.N.W.  of  Wellington  by  rail.  Pqp.  (1906) 
5 141.  The  town  slopes  to  the  ocean,  with  a  background  of  forest 
surmounted  by  the  snow-dad  volcanic  cone  of  Mount  Egmont 
(8270  ft.).  The  district  is  not  unjustly  termed  "^the  garden  of 
New  Zealand."  It  is  highly  fertile,  cereals  and  fruits  growing 
well;  and  dairy  products  are  extensively  exported.  In  the  town 
are  leather-works,  timber-works  and  flour-mills,  with  freezing- 
works  for  export  dairy  produce.  The  settlement  was  founded  in 
1841  by  the  Plymouth  Company  under  the  aus|Moes  of  the 
New  Zealand  Company,  and  chiefly  consisted  of  emigrants  from 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  On  the  seashore  in  the  nei^bourbood 
are  extensive  deposits  of  ironsand. 

NEW  POMBRANU  (Ger.  Nets-Pommern,  formerly  Ntm 
Britain,  native  Birara),  an  island  of  the  Bismarck  ArchipeUi^, 
N.E.  of  New  Guinea  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  about  6*  S.,  150**  £., 
in  the  administration  of  German  New  Guinea.  It  is  crescent- 
shaped,  about  330  m.  long,  and,  except  where  the  Willaurocx 
Peninsula  projects  northward,  nowhere  more  than  60  m.  wide. 
The  north-eastern  extremity  consists  of  the  broad,  irregular 
Gazelle  Peninsula,  joined  to  the  main  mass  by  a  nanrow  neck. 
The  total  area  is  about  9500  sq.  m.  The  island  is  in  great  part 
unexplored.  The  coasts  are  in  some  parts  precipitous;  in 
others  the  mountains  recede  inland,  and  the  coast  is  flat  ainl 
bordered  by  coral  reefs.  The  formation  appears  otherwise  to  be 
volcanic,  and  there  are  some  active  craters.  The  greatest 
elevation  occurs  towards  the  west — about  6500  ft.  There  is  a 
rich  tropical  vegetation,  and  a  number  of  considerable  streams 
water  the  island.  The  chief  centre  is  HcrbcrtshShe  at  the  north 
of  the  Gazelle  Peninsula;  it  b  the  seat  of  the  governor  of  German 

New  Guinea  (see  New  Guinea). 

The  natives  are  Melanesians,  resembling  their  Papuan  kinsancn  ol 
eastern  New  Guinea,  and  are  a  powerful  wcH-forincd  race.  Their 
villages  arc  clean  and  well  kept.  Unlike  their  Papuan  relatives,  the 
islanders  are  unskilled  in  carving  and  pottery,  but  are  clever  fanners 
and  fishermen,  constructing  ingenious  fishing  weirs.  Tbey  have  a 
fixed  monetary  system  consisting  of  strings  of  cowries.  They  per- 
form complicated  surgical  operations  witn  an  obsidian  knife  or  a 
shark's  tooth.  The  common  dead  are  buried  or  exposed  to  sharks 
on  the  reefs;  bodies  of  chiefs  are  exposed  in  the  fork  of  a  tree. 
Justice  is  executed,  and  taboos,  feasts,  taxes,  &c..  arranged  by  a 
mysterious  disguised  figure,  the  duk-duk.  The  population  is  divided 
into  two  exogamous  classes.  The  children  belong  to  the  class  of  the 
mother,  and  when  the  father  dies  go  to  her  village  for  support,  the 
land  and  fruit  trees  in  each  district  being  divided  between  the  two 
cbsses.  There  are  several  dialects,  the  construction  resembling 
Fijian,  as  in  the  pronominal  suflixes  in  singular,  triad  and  plural; 
the  numerals,  however,  are  Polynesian  in  character. 

NEWPORT,  a  market  town  and  rouu'cipal  borou^,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  England.  Pop.  (1901)  10,911. 
It  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  at  the  head  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Medina  River,  5  m.  S.  from  its  mouth  at  Coves. 
It  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  railway  system  of  the  island.  The 
church  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  rebuilt  in  1854  in  the 
Decorated  style,  contains  many  interesting  old  monuments; 
and  one  by  Marochetti  to  the  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Charles  I.,  erected  by  Queen  Victoria.  The  guildhall,  erected  in 
1816  from  the  designs  of  Nash,  includes  the  town-ball  in  tlie 
upper  story  with  the  market-place  below.  There  are  n  corn 
exchange  and  museum.    The  grammar  school  (the  scene  e( 
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ncsottations  between  Charles  I.  and  the  pariiaineBt)  was  founded 
in  i6ia,  and  there  is  a  blue-coat  school  for  girb  founded  in 
1761.  The  Albany  barracks  and  Parkhurst  prison  lie  north  of 
the  town.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  timber,  malt, 
wheat  and  flour.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  aldermen 
and  18  councillon.    Area  504  acres. 

It  is  supposed  that  Newport  (Neuport)  was  a  Roman  seitle- 
ment,  then  known  as  Medina.  There  are  no  traces  of  Saaon 
occupation,  and  no  evidence  that  Newport  became  a  borough 
before  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  though  it  was  probably  used 
before  that  time  as  a  port  of  entrance  for  the  ancient  capital  of 
Carisbrooke.  The  first  charter  was  granted  by  Richard  de 
Redvers  between  1177  and  1184,  freeing  the  burgesses  from 
toUs  throughout  the  island,  from  hundred  suits,  and  from  being 
imi^leaded  without  the  walls,  and  giving  them  permission  to 
chooae  their  own  reeve — privileges  for  which  they  paid  18  marks 
yearly.  These  grants,  repeated  and  extended  by  the  countess 
Isabd  de  Fortibus,  were  confirmed  in  134Q  by  Edward  III.  and 
afterwards  by  successive  kings,  Henry  VII.  in  1489  granting 
in  addition  the  petty  customs  within  ail  ports  and  creeks  of  the 
island.  The  borough  was  incorporated  by  James  I.  in  1607, 
and  a  second  charter  of  incorporation  granted  by  Charles  I. 
in  i6j7  is  that  by  which  Newport  was  governed  until  1835.  It 
was  represented  in  parliament  in  1295,  but  no  return  was  made 
from  that  time  until  1584,  from  which  date  it  regularly  sent  two 
members.  In  1867  the  number  was  reduced  to  one,  and  in  1885 
its  representation  was  merged  in  that  of  the  island.  A  fair  was 
formerly  held  on  Whit-Monday  and  the  two  following  days,  and 
on  the  three  Saturdays  nearest  Whitsuntide,  known  as  '*  Bargain 
Saturdays,"  there  was  a  hiring  fair  for  servants.  There  is  now 
no  fair.  The  Saturday  market  dates  from  11 84,  and  there  b  a 
Wednesday  cattle  market.  Owing  to  its  facilities  for  trade, 
Newport  early  superseded  Carisbrooke  as  the  capital  of  the 
island.  Its  prosperity  in  medieval  times  depended  upon  its 
harbour  dues  and  its  oyster  beds  in  the  river  Medina. 

NEWPORT,  a  municipal  and  county  borough,  contributory 
parliamentary  borough,  seaport  and  market  town  in  the  Mon- 
mouth parliamentary  division  of  boroughs,  Monmouthshire, 
England,  pn  the  Usk,  5  m.  from  its  confluence  with  the  Severn, 
and  133!  m.  W.  of  London  by  the  Great  Western  railway. 
Pop.  (1891)  54,707;  (1901)  67,270.  It  lies  chiefly  on  the  right 
(west)  bank  of  the  river,  and  on  the  E.,  N.  and  W.  it  is  sheltered 
by  a  line  of  lofty  hills.  The  old  parish  church  of  St  WooUos 
stands  finely  on  Stow  Hill.  Originally  it  consisted  only  of  the 
present  nave,  a  fine  specimen  of  grand  though  unadorned 
Norman  architecture;  but  a  massive  square  tower  (of  the  time 
of  Henry  III.)  and  a  chancel  were  subsequently  added;  a  large 
western  Early  English  lady-chapel  is  interposed  between  the 
nave  and  the  tower.  The  old  castle,  built  about  1 130  by  Robert, 
eari  of  Gloucester,  was  greatly  altered  in  the  late  Perpendicular 
period.  The  remains  include  two  towers  and  the  river  frontage. 
The  old  Dominican  monastery  is  entirely  rebuilt  and  occupied  as 
a  private  residence;  but  there  are  a  few  fragments  of  a  house  of 
White  Friars.  The  principal  public  buildings  arc  the  spacious 
Victoria  Hall,  the  AD>ert  Hall,  the  town-hall,  county  council 
c&ca,  market-house',  ciistom-house,  and  museum  and  art 
gailery.  Newport  owes  a  rapid  increase  in  importance  to  its 
situation  on  a  deep  and  spacious  tidal  river,  which  renders  it  a 
convenient  outlet  for  the  trade  of  a  rich  mineral  district.  It 
has  extensive  docks  and  wharves,  to  which  large  steamers  have 
access  at  all  tides.  Three  docks,  the  Alexandra,  South  and  Old 
Docks,  had  together  a  water  area  of  about  60  acres,  besides 
the  Alexandra  graving  dock  and  dry  docks.  But  additional 
accommodation  was  found  necessaiy.  In  1905  the  Alexandra 
Docks  and  Railway  company  let  the  contract  for  the  extension 
of  the  docks  by  50  acres  of  water  area,  and  the  scheme  was 
enlarged  later  so  as  to  afford  an  additional  area  of  86  acres  in  all. 
The  new  works,  added  to  the  old  Alexandra  Dock,  give  a  total 
deep-water  area  of  over  130  acres.  The  first  part  to  be 
completed  (48  .acres)  was  filled  in  the  autumn  of  1907.  The 
river  is  crossed  by  a  transporter  bridge,  opened  in  1906.  and 
bavinff  a  tpui  of  645  ft.  and  a  clear  headway  from  high  water 


of  X77  ft.,  with  a  travelling  truck  worked  by  electricity.  Iron 
ore,  pig  iron,  timber  and  grain  are  among  the  chief  imports, 
while  coal  and  iron  goods  are  exported.  Besides  the  Great 
Western  railway,  Newport  is  served  by  the  London  and  North- 
western, the  Rh3rmney,  and  the  Brecon  &  Merthyr  systems. 
The  town  possesses  laige  iron  foundries  and  engineering  works, 
and  among  other  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  wagons  and 
wheels,  nails,  bolts  and  wire,  shipbuilding  and  the  making  of 
railway  plant,  chemical  manures  and  agricultural  implements. 
There  are  also  large  breweries,  glass  and  pottery  works,  and  an 
extensive  cattle  market.  Newport  gives  name  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishopric,  but  the  cathedral  church  is  at  Belmont  near 
Hereford.  With  Monmouth  and  Usk,  Newport  returns  one 
member  to  parliament.  In  1889  Maindee,  a  populous  suburb 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Usk,  was  incorporated  with  Newport, 
and  constitutes  one  of  its  five  wards.  The  town  is  governed  by 
a  masror,  10  aldermen  and  30  councillors.    Area  4431  acres. 

Newport,  an  ancient  mesne  borough  and  castle,  occupied  an 
Important  position  on  the  Welsh  marches.  The  town,  which  is 
not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  grew  up  round  the  castle  built 
early  in  the  x  ath  centuxy.  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  writing  in  1 187, 
calls  it  Ifffvns  Burgus,  probably  to  distinguish  it  from  Caerleon, 
whose  prosperity  declined  as  that  of  Newport  increased.  The 
first  lord  was  Robert  Fits  Hamon,  who  died  in  i  X07,  and  from 
him  the  lordship  passed  to  the  earls  of  Gloucester  and  Stafford 
and  the  dukes  of  Buckingham.  Hugh  le  Despenser,  who  held 
the  lordship  for  a  short  time,  obtained  in  1333  a  charter  of 
liberties  for  the  burgesses,  granting  them  freedom  from  toll 
throughout  England,  Ireland  and  Aquitaine.  The  earl  of 
Stafford  granted  a  further  charter  in  1385,  confirmed  by  his 
grandson  in  i437»  which  gave  the  burgesses  the  right  of  self- 
government  and  of  a  merchant  gild.  On  the  attainder  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  in  1483  the  lordship  bpsed  to  the  crown, 
of  whom  it^was  held  in  the  x6th  and  17th  centuries  by  the 
Pembrokes,*and  in  the  X9th  by  the  Beauforts.  The  town  was 
incorporateid  by  charter  of  James  I.  in  1624  under  the  title  of 
"  Mayor  and  Bailiffs."  Thu  charter  was  confirmed  by  Charies  II. 
in  1 68s  t^<l  bolds  force  at  the  present  day.  By  the  act  of 
i535~iS36  Newport  b  entitled  as  an  ancient  borough  to  take 
part  in  the  election  of  a  member  for  Monmouth  town.  The 
commercial  importance  of  the  town  dates  only  from  the  second 
half  of  the  X9th  century,  the  Old  Dock  being  partially  formed  in 
X842,  while  the  Alexandra  was  opened  in  X875.  In  x8ox  the 
population  of  the  town  was  only  1135.  In  X385  the  borough 
obtained  a  market  lasting  fifteen  days  from  the  vigil  of  St 
Lawrence  (August  xo).  The  charter  of  1624  granted  two  fairs, 
one  on  the  feast  of  the  Ascension,  and  a  second  (still  held)  on 
St  Leonard's  day  (November  6).  Newport  was  the  scene  of  a 
serious  Chartist  riot  In  X839. 

NEWPORT,  a  nmrket  town  in  the  Newport  parliamentary 
division  of  Shropshire,  England,  X4S  m.  N.W.  from  London 
on  the  Stafford-Shrewsbury  joint  line  of  the  London  &  North- 
western and  Great  Western  railways,  and  on  the  Shrewsbury 
canal.  Pop.  of  urban  dbtrict  (1901)  3241.  The  church  of  St 
Nicholas  b  Early  Englbh  and  Perpendicular.  There  b  an 
ancient  market  cross,  greatly  decayed.  Newport  possesses  a 
literary  Institute,  and  a  free  grammar  school  founded  in  X665. 
Four  miles  S.  are  the  beautiful  ruins  of  Lilleshall  abbey,  including 
a  fine  Norman  west  door  and  part  of  the  front,  considerable 
remains  of  the  church  besides,  and  traces  of  domestic  buildings. 
The  abbey  was  founded  in  x<45,  under  charter  from  King 
Stephen,  by  Richard  de  Baumes  or  Belmeis,  dean  of  St  Alkmund, 
Shrewsbury,  for  Augustinian  canons,  who  were  brought  from 
Dorchester  Abbey,  Oxfordshire.  Ironstone,  coal  and  limestone 
are  worked  in  the  parish. 

Newport  b  not  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  but 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  formed  part  of  the  manor  of  Edg- 
mond,  which  William  I.  gave  with  the  rest  of  the  county  of 
Shropshire  to  Roger,  earl  erf  Shrewsbury.  Henry  I.  b  supposed 
to  have  founded  the  borough,  at  first  called  New  Borough,  after 
the  manor  had  come  into  his  hands  through  the  forfeiture  of 
Robert  de  Bdcsme.    The  dte  was  probably  chosen  partly  on 
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account  of  the  fisheries,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Domesday 
Survey,  one  of  the  chief  services  of  the  burgesses  being  that  of 
taking  fish  to  the  king's  court  wherever  it  might  be.  This 
custom  was  continued  after  Henry  III.  had  granted  the  borough^ 
with  the  manor  of  Edgmoud,  to  Hcniy  de  Audley,  but  in  the 
middle  of  the  xjtfa  century  James,  son  of  Henry  de  Audley, 
granted  that  the  burgesses  need  not  take  the  fish  anywhere 
OLcept  within  the  county  of  Shropshire.  The  burgesses  must 
have  received  certain  privileges  from  Henry  L,  since  Henry  II. 
in  an  undated  charter  granted  them  all  the  liberties,  rights  and 
customs  which  they  had  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  This  probably 
included  a  gild  merchant  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Quo  Warranto 
Rolls  as  one  of  the  privileges  claimed  by  the  burgesses.  Con- 
firmation charters  were  granted  by  Edward  I.  in  1287  and 
Edward  IL  in  131  x,  while  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1551 
by  Edward  VI.  whose  charter  was  confirmed  by  James  I.  in 
1604.  The  governing  body  consisted  of  a  high  steward,  deputy 
steward,  two  water-bailiffs  and  28  burgesses,  but  the  corporation 
was  abolished  by  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  of  1883,  and  a 
Local  Board  was  formed,  which,  under  the  Local  Government 
Act,  ga/e  pUce  in  1894  to  an  urban  district  council. 

See  Edward  Jones,  Historical,  Records  of  Newport^  co.  Salop; 
Shropshire  Archaeol.  and  Natural  History  Society^  vols.  viii.  and  ut. 
(1885-1886);  Victoria  County  History,  Shropshire. 

NEWPORT,  a  dty  of  Campbell  county,  Kentucky,  U.S.A., 
on  the  Ohio  River  opposite  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Licking  River  opposite  Covington,  Ky.  Pop.  (1900) 
28,301,  of  whom  4081  were  foreign-bom  and  424  were  negroes; 
(19x0  census)  30,309.  It  is  served  by  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville,  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  railways,  and  by  electric  lines 
to  Covington,  Cincinnati,  Bellevue,  Fort  Thomas  and  Dayton. 
With  Cincinnati  and  Covington  it  is  connected  by  bridges.  In 
the  highlands,  about  3  m.  back  of  the  dty,  is  Fort  Thomas,  a 
United  States  military  post,  established  in  1888  to  supersede 
Newport  Barracks  (1804),  in  the  dty,  which  were  abandoned 
in  1894.  Newport  is  essentially  a  residential  suburb  of  Cin- 
cinnati, but  it  is  also  industrially  important.  In  1905  the  value 
of  the  factory  product  was  $5,231,6841  Newport  ranking  third 
among  the  manufacturing  centres  of  the  state.  Newport  was 
settled  late  in  the  x8th  century,  was  bud  out  in  1791,  was  incor- 
porated as  a  town  in  1795,  and. was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1834. 

NEWPORT,  a  dty,  a  port  of  entry  and  the  county-seat  of 
Newport  county,  Rhode  Island,  U.S.A.,  occupying  the  southern 
portion  of  the  island  of  Rhode  Island  at  the  entrance  to  Narra- 
gansett  Bay,  about  30  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Providence,  about  71  m. 
S.  by  W.  of  Boston  and  about  165  m.  E.N.E.  of  New  York. 
Pop.  (1905  state  census)  25,039,  of  whom  61 11  were  foreign- 
bom,  2590  bdng  bom  in  Ireland;  (19x0  U.S.  census)  27,149. 
It  is  served  by  the  Newport  &  Wickford  Railroad  and  Steam- 
boat Line,  which  connects  with  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  railway  at  Wickford  Junction;  by  ferry  to  Bristol, 
and  by  steamboats  to  Providence,  Fall  River  and  New  York. 

The  broken  water-front  o£  the  island,  about  17  m.  long,  is 
partly  rocky  and  partly  made  up  of  sandy  beaches.  From 
the  harbour  on  the  south-west  the  land  rises  to  a  gently  rolling 
plateau  with  maximum  elevations  of  about  250  ft.  The  climate 
is  notably  mild  and  equable  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  In  the  newer  parts  of  the  city  there  are  many  magnificent 
estates  of  summer  residents;  and  in  the  "Old  Town,"  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  dose  to  the  harbour,  and  extending  up 
the  hillside,  are  many  x8th-century  houses  and  Thames  Street, 
its  principal  business  thoroughfare,  only  20  ft.  wide.  Near 
the  northern  end  of  Thames  Street,  Washington  Square  or  the 
Parade,  connects  with  Broadway,  which  extends  northward 
and  is  the  prindpal  thoroughfare  through  a  large  residential 
district  of  the  permanent  inhabitants.  From  the  Parade,  also, 
Touro  Street  extends  eastward  to  the  upper  end  of  Bellevue 
Avenue,  the  principal  street,  which  extends  southward  to  the 
ocean.'  There  Bellevue  Avenue  connects  with  the  southern 
end  of  the  Cliff  Walk,  which  for  about  3  m.  winds  along  the 
cliffs  on  the  eastem  coast  of  the  island.  North  of  the  walk  is 
the  smooth,  hard  Easton's  Beach^  frequented  for  sea-bathing. 


South  oi  the  Cliff  Walk  is  Bailey's  Beach,  a  private  bathing- 
beach;  at  its  western  end  is  the  Spouting  Rock,  through  an 
opening  in  which  the  water,  during  violent  south-east  gales,  has 
been  thrown  to  a  height  of  about  50  ft.  Ocean  Drive,  about 
9  m.  long,  endreles  the  south-westera  peninsida.  Beyond 
Easton's  Beach,  in  the  town  of  Middletown,  is  Sachuest,  or 
Second,  Beach,  with  a  heavier  suri,  and  here  is  a  fissure  in  the 
rocks,  150  ft.  long  and  50  ft.  deep,  and  8-14  ft.  wide,  known  as 
Purgatory.  North  of  Sachuest  Beach  are  the  picturesqiw 
Paradise  Rocks  and  the  Hanging  Rocks. 

At  the  head  of  the  Parade  stands  the  old  State  House  (used 
when  Newport  was  one  of  the  capitals  of  Rhode  Island);  it 
was  completed  about  1743,  was  used  as  a  hospital  during  the 
War  of  Independence,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  the  county  court. 
In  the  vidnity  are  the  City  Hall  and  a  monument  to  Otivcr 
Hazard  Peny.   Fronting  on  Touro  Street  is  a  synagogue,  erected 
in  1762-X763,  and  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  United  Sutes; 
one  of  the  early  rabbis  was  Isaac  Touro,  a  Jew  of  Dutch  biith, 
whose  name  is  borne  by  a  street  and  a  park  in  Newport;  Near 
the  corner  of  Touro  Street  and  Bellevue  Avenue  is  the  Hebrew 
cemetery.     Of  chief  historic  interest  along  BeUevue  AveBuc 
are  Touro  Park  and  Redwood  Library.    In  the  park  is  the 
historic  old  Stone  Mill  or  "  Round  Tower,"  which  Longfellov. 
in  accordance  with  the  contention  of  certain  members  of  the 
Sodety  of  Danish  Antiquarians,  ascribes,  in  his  Sheltton  in 
Armour,  to  the  Norsemen,  but  which  Benedict  Arnold  (1615- 
1678),  governor  of  Rhode  IsUnd,  repeatedly  mentions  in  his 
will  as  "  my  Stone-built  Wind-Mill."   Opposite  the  park  stsnds 
the  William  Ellery  Channing  Memorial  Church;  and  in  the  park 
are  monuments  to  Channing  and  to  Matthew  Calbraith  Perry. 
The  Channing  House  on  Mary  Street,  built  in  1751,  is  now  used 
for  a  Children's  Home.    The  Redwood  Library  grew  out  of  the 
Philosophical  Sodety,  established  in  1730,  wUch  Bishop  (then 
Dean)  Berkeley  possibly  helped  to  found  during  his  rnidence 
here  in  1729-173X;  the  Library  was  incorporated  in  i747> 
bdng  named  in  honour  of  Abraham  Redwood  (c,  1709-1788), 
a  wealthy  Friend  who  early  contributed  £500  toward  supplying 
it  with  books;  the  building,  was  completed  in  1750.   In  Bexkdey 
Avenue,  north  of  Paradise  Road,  is  Whitehall,  whiph  Berkeley 
built  for  his  home  in  1729  and  which  was  restored  in  190a  The 
first  newspaper  of  Newport  was  published  in  1732  by  James 
Franklin,  a  brother  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  in  1758  James 
Franklin's  son,  also  named  James,  founded  the  present  Newport 
Mercury. 

Newport  b  best  known  as  a  fashionable  resort  during  the 
summer  and  autumn;  there  are  annual  horse  and  dog  shows, 
and  fox-hunting  is  one  of  the  amusements.  The  harbour  is  a 
rendezvous  for  radng-  and  pleasure-yachts.  On  Bellevue  Avenue 
is  the  country  club,  the  Casino.  Among  the  great  elates  with 
magnificent  ^  cottages  "  here  are  those  of  Mrs  Cornelius  Vaoder- 
bilt,  Wm.  B.  Leeds,  Mrs  O.  H.  P.  Belmont  (the  "  Marble  PaUce." 
built  for  W.  K.  Vanderbilt),  Mrs  Ogden  Goelet,  Mrs  Itobert 
Goelet,  Perry  Belmont, and  J.  J.  Astor^-all  on  the  Cliff  Walk. 

Newport  has  an  iimer  and  an  outer  harbour;  the  inner  is 
landlocked,  i  m.  long  and  I  m.  wide,  but  is  not  deep  eiM>n^ 
to  admit  vessels  drawing  more  than  15  ft.  of  water;  the  outer 
admits  the  largest  vessds  and  is  a  refuge  for  foreign  and  coastwisr 
commerce.  The  whole  harbour  is  protected  at  its  cntn^ 
by  Fort  Adams,  at  the  mouth  of  the  inner  harbour.  Fort  WetfaeriS 
on  Conanicut  Island,  and  Fort  Greble  on  Dutch  Idand.  The 
Lime  Rock  lighthouse  was  for  many  years  in  charge  of  Mis  Ida 
Lewis  Wilson  (b.  1841),  famous  for  the  many  lives  she  saved. 
On  Goat  Island,  which  partly  endoses  the  inner  harbour,  is 
Fort  Walcott,  with  a  United  States  torpedo  station  and  torpedo 
factory,  and  on  Coasters  Harbor  Island,  farther  northi  are  a 
United  States  Naval  Training  Station  and  a  War  College.  Along 
the  western  border  of  the  outer  harbour  is  Conaiucut  Island,  on 
which  is  the  towii  of  Jamestown  (pop^  in  1905,  1337),  with  the 
Conanicut  Yacht  Club  and  other  attractions  for  summer  visitors. 
Newport  has  little  fordgn  trade.  ■  There  is,  however,  cooskleraUe 
coastwise  trade  in  fish,  coal  and  general  merchandise,  and  in 
X905  the  total  tonnage  of  the  port  amounted  to  1,770,816  torn. 
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Hawd,  Heary  BuU 
who.  a*  AatiDomiai 
■Dd  in  i<Sj8  wttled  V 
part  oIlbei&taDdof  Rl 
lendcDCia  prevaf 


mded  by  Nicholaj  Eaiton  (i5i)3-i6;s), 
tiSoi-1678),  John  Coggiihall,  John  Clarke 
I  Brenton  (d.  i6m),  WiUiam  Dyer,  Thomu 
(1609-.69))  and  Jeremy  Gierke  (d.  ifis"). 
a,  were  driven  from  Muuchuietta  Bay, 
u  Pocauel  (later  Portimouth,  in  the  northem 
~"  de  Island;  pop.  En  100^,2371).  As  radical 
inPocasset  they  removed,  and  in  ifijg  settled 
rtewport  at  toe  southern  end  of  the  island  (called  Aquidneck 
uilil  r644),  which  they  had  bought  from  the  Indians.  Moet  ot 
the  founden  are  comtoemorated  by  place-names  in  the  city;  in 
tbe  Coddinglon  Burying-Ctound  are  tbe  tombs  ot  Covcnwr 
William  Coddinglon.  Covemor  Henry  Bull,  and  Govenwr 
Nicholas  Easlon;  and  in  the  Coggeshall  BuiTiog-Gmind  John 
Cocs'^ball  was  buried.  At  the  beginning  an  independent 
government  by  judge  and  eldert  was  cslablisfaed  (Newport  and 
PortuBouth  being  united  in  1640),  but  in  11147  '^  'o*"  "as 
uDiled  with  Providence,  Portsmouth  and  Warwick  in  the  foima- 
lion  ol  Rhode  Island  according  to  the  Williams  (or,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  the  Warwick)  charter  of  1644.  During  16;  i- 
1654  Newport  and  Portsmouth  were  temporarily  separated 
fioRi  the  other  two  towns.  About  1640  a  Baptist  Church  was 
lounded,  which  is  probably  the  oldest  in  the  United  Stales 
except  the  Baptist  congregation  in  Providence;  here,  too,  at 

opened.  In  1656  English  Friends  settled  here.  Between  1730 
arid  rTfo  great  Fortunes  were  amassed  by  tbe  "  Triangular 
Trade,"  which  consisted  in  the  eichange  in  Africa  at  rum  lor 
sbve*,  the  exchange  in  the  Barbadoes  ol  staves  for  sugar  and 
molasses,  and  the  esctiange  in  Newport  of  sugar  and  moUsses  tor 
rum.  Tbe  destruction  here  on  the  r7lh  of  May  1769  of  the 
British  revenue  sloop  "  Liberty,"  formeriy  the  property  of  John 
Hancock,  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  violence  leading  up  to  the 
Wat  ol  Ametkan  Independence.     The  foreign  trade  of  Newport. 


1  of  New  Vork,  « 


iroyed 


by  the  Warof  Independence. 
possession  of  the  British  fron  December  177^  to  the  ijlh  of 
October  1770;  a  plan  10  recover  it  in  177S  by  a  land  force  under 
General  John  Sullivan,  co-operating  with  the  French  Beet  under 
Count  d'Estaing.  came  to  nothing.  Soon  alter  the  evacuation  of 
the  Briliah,  French  Iroopa,  under  Comie  de  Rochambeau, 
arrived  and  remained  until  near  the  end  of  the  war.  and  Newport 
wasBstalionof  the  French  fleet  in  1780-1781,  The  Sayer  bouse, 
which  wu  the  hcadquancn  ol  Richard  Ptncolt  (1715-1788), 
the  British  general;  the  Vernon  bouse,  which  was  the  head- 
quarters of  RDchatnbcau,  and  the  Cibba  house,  which  was  for 
a  ibon  time  occujHed  by  Hajoi-Ceneia]  Nathanael  Creene.  are 


renderrd  its  charter  and  ret: 
It  was  rrcharteied  u  a  c 
was  much  antended  in  tl 
aootber.  Until  1400.  whei 
Newport  mi  oat  of  tbe  >e 


t,  but  in  1787  it 


TQoC  was  superseded  by 
ce  became  the  sole  capital, 
nunent  of  Rhode  Island. 


t3l 


r.  [teniKlaer.  WrwMrl.  Our  Smaal  Catilal  (PhiU' 
,n  C.  WoolKy.  "  Newport,  tbe  lilr  o(  Peace,"  in 
;.>ic  Tcwmi  id  Krm  EmiUai  (New  York,  1808); 
.-.iiiniai  of  Hcmpirl  {Newport,  1884);  W.  A. 
.'  ■,  Prcrida^  FlanlaUoni  /sr  T,^  Hu%i,«l  ond 
re.  18S6);  C.  T.  Brooks..  Cnlmriy  IsuMiii 
-wport.  lS;i);  R.  M.  Bavin  led.),  HiiUry  a 
Vork.  ieS«):  E.  eaatm,  SiHtry  <4  Sluit 


)  (New  V< 


.  'BJJ). 


ity  and  port  d  entry  of  Wuwick 
county,  Virginia,  U.S.A.,  on  the  James  River  and  Hamptoti 
Roads,  14  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Norfolk  and  7S  m.  S.E.  of  Richmond; 
it  is  situated  00  what  is  known  as  the  Virginia  Peninsula.  Fop. 
(iBoo)  4449;  (1900)  ig,6]5,  of  wliom  1614  wen  foreign-born 
and  6798  were  negroes;  (1910  census)  »,mj.  Newport 
News  is  served  by  the  Chesapeake  8r  Ohio  railwiy,  of  which  it  is 
a  tenninus;  by  river  boats  10  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  Va.; 
by  coastwise  steamship  lines  to  Washington,  DC,  Baltimore, 
Philadelpbil,  New  York,  Boston  and  Providence;  by  foreign 
steBdishIp  lines  to  London,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Dublin,  Belfast, 
Rotterdaia,  Hamburg  and  other  ports;  and  by  elecltic  lines  la 
Old  Point  Comtart,  Norfolk  and  PorUmouth.  A  public  pack 
eilecding  from  the  James  lo  Ibe  heart  ot  tbe  dty.  a  deep, 
spacious  and  well-pTolecled  hai{»ur,  a  kuge  shipbuilding  yard 
with  three  immense  diy  docks,  and  two  large  grain  devaton  of 
1,000.000  bushels  capacity,  are  among  the  moat  prominenl 
leatuTTt;  at  the  ibipbuilding  yard  virioui  United  States  battle- 
ships, Includini  the  "  Keaiaarge;"  "Kentucky,"  "lllinoii," 
"  MiMouti,"  "  Louiuana,"  "Minnesota."  "Virginia"  and 
"  West  Virginia,"  were  constructed,  as  well  as  cruisers,  gun^boats, 
merchant  veuels,  ferry-boaU  and  submarines.  Tbe  dty's 
export  of  grain  and  its  coastwise  trade  in  coal  are  especially 

and  knit  goods.  The  value  of  the  fartoiy  products  in  1905  wai 
*9,os3.9o6,  being  51-5%  more  than  in  1900.  Both  in  igoo  and 
in  igoj  Newport  News  ranked  second  lo  Ricbmond  among  tbe 
cities  of  the  state  in  Ihe  value  of  faaoiy  products.  The  first 
setllentent  on  tbe  site  of  Newport  News  was  made  in  itli  by 
planters  brought  from  Ireland  by  Daniel  Cookio,  the  father 
of  Daniel  Cookin  (1611-1687}  of  Massachusetts,  who  selected 
the  site  on  the  advice  of  Sir  William  Newcc  and  his  brotl)er 
Captain  Newce.  The  present  dty  dates  only  from  1883,  when 
il  was  laid  out  in  consequence  of  the  extension  ot  the  Cbeupcake 
(l  Ohio  railway  lo  the  coast  bete;  il  was  incorporated  in  i8g6. 
~  lionourot  Christopher  Newport  and  Sir 


Williai 


New 


\  the  B 


England,  ;6  m. 
N.W.  by  N.  of  London,  on  a  branch  of  the  London  li  Nonh- 
Westem  railway,  and  at  the  junction  ot  Ihe  rivet  Ouiel  with 
the  Ouse.  Fop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  401B,  The  church  ol 
S<  Paul  and  Si  Peter  has  Early  English  portions,  including  Goe 
north  and  south  porches.  An  inscription  on  the  lomb  of  Thomu 
Abbott  Hamilion  in  the  churchyard  is  by  the  poet  Cowper,  who 
lived  in  the  neighbouring  town  ol  0Uiey(7,t.).  Thealmsboui* 
called  Queen  Anne's  Hospital  is  named  from  Anne  ol  Denmark, 
queen  Ot  Jimet  L,  who  reconstituted  a  foundation  of  the  lime  ol 
Edward  I.,  dedicated  to  St  John  the  Baptist  and  St  John  Ihe 
Evangelist. 

HBWQUAT,  a  seaport  and  watering-place,  in  the  Si  Austell 
p^irliiinentaty  division  ot  ComwtU,  Englind,  14  m.  N.  of  Tnira. 
00  >  branch  of  the  Gml  Westcm  railway.  Fop.  of  urban  district 
(1901)  igjs.  Il  is  GnclysiluBledontbenortbcoast, on  Newquay 
Bay,  which  is  sheltered  to  the  west  by  Towan  Head.  Tbe  cliS 
scenery  ii  grand,  and  there  is  a  fine  URdy  beach  along  the 
northward  sweep  of  the  coast  in  Waiergue  Bay. 
artificially  constructed,  and  equqiped  wiita  a  jeti 
admiti  vcueli  of  >sa  tons.  The  chief  exports  are  ii 
ore),  china  clay,  granite,  fish  and  grain.    The  imports  arc  coal. 

MBW  ROCRELLB,  a  dty  of  Westchester  county.  In  loulhem 
New  York.  U.S.A..  on  Long  Island  Sound,  iC)  m.  from  tbe  Grand 
Cenlial  Slalion,  New  Vcnlt  City.     Vtsf.  (189a)  90S7,  (1900) 
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14,720,  of  whom  4435  were  foreign-born  and  '777  negroes;  (1910 
census)  38,867.  It  is  served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad,  and  by  electric  railways  to  New  York  City 
and  neighbouring  places.  The  dty  is  primarily  a  residentiid 
suburb  of  New  York  City,  and  has  some  fine  colonial  residences, 
and  several  beautiful  residential  parks,  notably  Rochelle, 
Neptune,  and  Beechmont  Parks.  Its  large  foreign-bom  popula- 
tion is  comparatively  recent  and  comparatively  isolated.  Among 
the  prominent  buil<Ungs  of  the  dty  are  a  public  library,  the  high 
school,  a  theatre  (ownni  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus),  a  Masonic 
Temple,  the  City  Bank  and  several  churches,  of  which  the  most 
notable,  perhaps,  are  the  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  St  Gabriel's 
(Roman  Catholic),  which  is  the  gift  of  members  of  the  Iselin 
family,  to  whose  interest  in  yachting  is  due  in  part  the  prominence 
of  the  New  Rochelle  and  Larchmont  Yacht  Clubs.  The  Ursuline 
College  of  St  Angela  (1904)  and  the  Merrill  School  (1906),  both  for 
girb,  are  in  New  Rochelle.  The  prindpal  building  of  the  first 
is  Leland  Castle,  built  in  1858-1860  by  Simon  Ldand  and  finely 
decorated  with  frescoes  and  coloured  marbles.  A  People's 
Forum,  growing  out  of  the  work  of  the  People's  Institute  of 
New  York  City,  was  established  here  in  1903-1904.  In  the  road 
between  New  Rochelle  and  White  Plains  is  the  monument  to 
Thomas  Paine,  provided  for  in  his  will,  on  the  farm  which  was 
confiscated  from  a  Tory  by  the  state  and  was  given  to  him  at  the 
end  of  the  American  War  of  Independence.  On  the  Sound, 
in  Hudson  Park,  is  a  monument  commemorating  the  landing- 
place  of  the  first  Huguenot  settlers.  Immediately  S.  of 
New  Rochelle,  in  the  Sound,  is  Glen  Island,  an  amusement 
resort;  belonging  to  the  Glen  Island  group,  E.  of  Pelham 
Manor,  is  Travers  Island,  with  the  out-of-town  clubhouse  and 
grounds  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club.  On  David's  Island, 
i|  m.  S.W.  of  New  RochcUe,  is  Fort  Slocum,  a  United  States 
Army  post.  The  suburban  villages  of  Larchmont  and  Pelham 
(and  Pelham  Manor)  lie  respectively  N.E.  and  W.  of  New 
Rochelle.  The  important  industries  are  the  manufacture  of 
scales  and  of  other  instruments  of  precision,  and  printing  and 
publishing— the  Knickerbocker  Press  of  G..P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York,  is  here.  The  site  of  New  Rochelle  is  part  of  a  purchase 
by  Thomas  Pell  in  1654  and  of  a  grant  to  him  by  Richard  Nicolls 
in  1666;  it  was  sold  in  1689  to  Jacob  Leisler.  The  first  settle- 
ment of  importance  was  made  in  1688  by  Huguenots,  some  of 
whom  were  natives  of  La  Rochelle.  New  Rochelle  was  incor- 
porated as  a  village  in  1847,  and  as  a  city  in  1899. 

See  R.  and  C.  W.  Bolton,  tiistory  of  the  Several  Towns,  lianers 
and  Patents  of  WestcMester  County  (New  York,  1881),  and  J.  Thomas 
Schui'%  History  of  WesUkester  County  (2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1886). 

NBW  ROSS,  a  market-town  of  Co.  Wexford,  Irebnd,  on  the 
acclivity  of  a  hill  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Barrow,  a  m.  below  its 
junction  with  the  Nore,  102  m.  S.S.W.  of  Dublin  by  the  Dublin 
&  South-Eastem  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  5847.  The  Barrow 
is  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge  with  a  swivel  pillar  in  the  centre 
on  which  a  portion  of  the  bridge  is  turned  to  admit  the  passage 
of  vessels.  Vessels  of  600  tons  can  lie  alongside  the  quays.  The 
inland  water  communications  reach  to  Dublin  by  means  of  the 
Barrow  and  the  Grand  Canal.  The  Nore  is  navigable  to  Inistioge. 
New  Ross  has  breweries  and  tan-yards,  a  salmon  fishery,  and  a 
brisk  export  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  The  urban  dhtrict  of 
New  Ross  indudes  Rosbercon,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Barrow. 

It  is  stated  that  St  Alban  built  the  abbey  of  Rossmactreoin, 
which  gave  rise  to  an  ancient  dty  formerly  called  Rossglas.  A 
Dominican  foundation  of  the  13th  century  has  left  some  remains 
in  Rosbercon.  According  to  Camden,  New  Ross  was  founded  by 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Strongbow  and  wife  of  William  Marshal, 
afterwards  earl  of  Pembroke.  A  charter  was  granted  to  it  by 
Roger  Bigod  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  which  was  extended  by 
James  I.  and  James  II.  From  1374  it  returned  two  members 
to  parliament,  but  at  the  Union  in  x8oo  the  number  was  reduced 
to  one,  and  the  town  ceased  to  be  a  parliamentary  borough  in 
1885.  In  1 269  it  was  surrounded  by  walls.  The  fortresses  were 
dismantled  by  Cromwell,  but  some  remains  are  extant. 

NBWRT,  a  seaport,  market  town  and  parliamentary  borough 
(returning  one  member)  of  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  on  the  Newxy 


water  and  Newry  canal  at  the  extreme  head  of  Carlingford  Lough. 
Pop.  (1901)  12,405.  It  is  73  m.  N.  of  Dublin  by  the  Great 
Northern  railway.  A  railway  owned  by  the  London  &  North- 
western company  connects  Newry  with  the  deep-water  harbour 
at  Greenore;  and  there  is  an  electric  railway  to  Bestbrook 
in  Co.  Armagh.  The  western  part,  called  Ballybot,  is  con- 
nected with  the  eastern  part,  or  old  town,  by  four  bridges  over 
the  canal  and  four  over  the  tidal  water.  The  situatkm  of  the 
town  is  striking,  the  Newry  Mountains  and  Slieve  Gullion  on 
the  west,  and  the  Mourne  Mountains  on  the  east,  endosini;  the 
narrow  valley  in  which  it  lies.  Newry  is  one  of  the  most 
important  ports  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  in  connexion  with 
several  sub-ports  farther  down  the  river  is  the  outlet  for  the 
trade  of  a  very  extensive  distria.  The  port  admits  vessels 
of  2000  tons  to  Victoria  Docks,  3  mi.  from  the  town,  but  vesseb 
drawing  1 5  f t.  can  go  up  the  ship  canal  to  the  Albert  Basin,  3  m. 
from  the  sea.  The  prindpal  exports  are  grain,  eggs,  cattle,  linen 
cloth  and  flax,  and  the  imports  include  timber,  groceries  and  coal. 
In  the  neighbourhood  granite  of  a  fine  quality  is  quarried,  and 
the  town  possesses  rope  and  sail  works,  breweries,  distilleries, 
flour-mills  and  tanneries.  It  is  governed  by  an  urban  distria 
coundl.  In  1175  &"  abbey  was  founded  here  by  Maurice 
M'Loughlin,  king  of  Ireland^  The  abbey  was  converted  in  iS43 
into  a  collegiate  church  for  secular  priests,  and  was  dissolved  by 
Edw^d  VI.,  who  granted  it  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bagenal,  marshal  of 
Ireland.  Bagenal  made  it  his  private  residence,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  its  prosperity.  In  1689  Newry  was  set  on  fire  by 
the  duke  of  Berwick  when  in  retreat  before  Schomberg.  Charters 
were  granted  to  the  town  by  James  I.  and  James  II.  By  the 
charter  of  James  I.  it  sent  two  members  to  parliament,  but  at  the 
Union  in  1800  it  was  restricted  to  one  member.  Until  1898  a 
portion  of  Newry  was  situated  in  Co.  Armagh.  A  mile  N.E.  of 
the  town  is  a  notable  rath  or  enclosure,  taking  its  name  of 
Crown  rath  from  traditional  sin|(ie  encounters  between  native 
princes  in  contention  for  the  sovereignty. 

NEW  SIBERIA  ARCHIPELAGO,  a  group  of  islands  situated 
off  the  Arctic  coast  of  Siberia,  from  73**  to  76**  6'  N.,  and  13s*  20' 
to  148**  E.  The  name  is  loosely  i4>plied,  covering  dther  the 
northern  group  only  of  these  islands,  for  which  the  name  of  New 
Siberia  Archipelago,  or  of  Anjou  Islands,  ought  property  to  be 
reserved,  or  the  southern  group  as  well,  which  ought  to  maintain 
its  name  of  Lyakhov  Islands.  Some  confusion  prevails  also  as 
to  whether  the  islands  Bennett,  Henrietta  and  Jeannettc,  dis- 
covered by  the  "  Jeannette  "  expedition,  ought  to  be  indudcd  in 
the  same  archipelago,  or  described  separately  as  the  Jeannette 
Islands.  The  first  of  these  three  belongs  geographioUy,  and 
probably  geologically,  to  New  Siberia  Archipelago,  from  which 
it  is  only  97  m.  distant.  As  to  Henrietta  and  Jeannette  Islands, 
situated  200  m.  N.E.  of  New  Siberia  IsUnd,  in  157**  to  159**  E-, 
they  can  hardly  be  included  in  the  New  Siberia  Archipelago. 
There  seems,  moreover,  to  be  land. due  north  of  Kotelnyi  Island 
in  78^  N.,  first  sighted  by  Sannikov  and  described  as  Sannikov 
Land.    It  was  also  seen  by  Barotn  ToIL 

The  New  Siheria  or  Anjou  Islands  conast,  beginning  from  the 
west,  of  Kotelnyi,  the  largest  (i  16  m.  long,  100  m.  wide). havins  the 
•nuili  island  Byelkovskiy  near  its  western  shore;  Thaddcus  (Fad- 
d6evskiy).  in  the  twiddle;  and  New  Siberia  (Novaya  Stbir),  in  the 
east  (90  m.  long,  40  ro.  wide).  Kotelnyi  n  the  highest  and  most 
massive  of  the  four,  reaching  a  maximum  altitude  01  laoo  ft.  in  the 
MalakatyD>tras  mountain.  Its  north-east  portion  connsts of  Upper 
Silurian  coral  limestones  (Llandovery  division),  containing  a  rkh 
fossil  fauna  and  representing  a  scries  of  folds  running  north-north- 
west. The  same  Silurian  deposits  are  widely  spread  on  (he  mainland 
as  far  as  Olenck.  The  western  portion  of  Kotelnyi  is  built  up  of 
Middle  Devonian  limestones  and  slates,  folded  the  same  way.  of  which 
the  fossil  fauna  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Urals.  Triassic  shtcs  appear 
in  the  south-east.  Diabases  pierce  to  Devonian  rocks,  and  olivine 
rocks  appear  as  dykes  amidst  the  Triasac  deposits.  The  Malakatyn- 
tras  is  also  made  up  of  volcanic  rocks.  The  eastern  portkm  of  the 
island,  named  Bunge's  Land,  is  thkkly  covered  with  Poit-Tcrtianr 
deposits.  Thaddcus  Island  has  a  lone  promontory,  Anjoo.  protrvd- 
ing  north-westwards.  New  Siberia  Island  attains  altrtudes  of  200 
to  300  ft.  in  its  western  portion.  A  range  of  hills,  compowd  oi 
Tertiary  deposits,  and  named  Hedenstrdm  s  Mountains,  runs  ak)r$ 
its  south-western  coast,  and  the  same  rocks  form  a  promontory 
protruding  northwards.    The  Kxalled  Wo6d  Mountains,  which 
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were  sii|>po8ed  to  be  accumulatioBS  of  floating  wood,  are  denudations 
ci  Miocene  depositft  conuinin^  layen  of  brown  coal  with  full  stems 
of  trees.  These  Tertiary  deposits  are  characteriicd  by  a  rich  fauna; 
fully  developed  leaves  of  poplars,  numerous  fruits  of^the  mammoth 
tree,  needles  of  several  conifers,  &c.,  being  found  in  them,  thus 
testifying  to  a  climate  once  very  much  warmer.  The  only  repre- 
sentative of  tree  vegetation  now  is  a  dwarf  willow  i  in.  high. 

The  Lvakhev  Islands  consist  of  the  Bolshoy  (Large),  or  Blixhniy 
(Nearest),  which  is  separated  by  Laptev  Strait.  27  m.  wide,  from 
Svyatoy  Nos  of  Siberia;  Malyi  (Small),  or  Dalniy  (Farthest),  to 
the  north-west  of  Btiahniy;  and  three  smaller  islands— Stolbovyi 
(Pillars),  Serocnovskiy  and  Vasilevskiy — to  the  west  of  Malyi. 
Dr  Bunge  found  Bolshoy  to  consist  ol  granite  protruding  from  be- 
neath non-fossiliferous  deposits;  while  the  promontory  of  Svyatoy 
Nos  consists  of  basalt  hills,  1400  ft.  high.  Along  the  southern  coast 
of  Bolshoy  Baron  Toll  found  immense  layers  of  fossil  ice.  70  ft. 
thick,  evidently  relics  from  the  Ice  Age,  covered  by  an  upper  layer 
of  Post-Tertiary  deposits  containing  numbers  of  perfectly  well- 
preserved  mammoth  remains,  rhinoceros,  Ovibes,  and  bones  of 
the  horse,  reindeer,  American  stag,  antelope,  saita  and  even  the 
tiger.  The  proof  that  these  animals  lived  and  fed  in  this  latitude 
(73*  3cf  N).,  at  a  time  when  the  islands  were  not  yet  separated  from 
the  continent,  is  given  by  the  relics  of  forest  vegetation  which  are 
found  in  the  same  deposits.  A  stem  of  Alnus  fnUicosa,  90  ft.  high, 
was  found  with  all  its  roots  and  even  fruits. 

Basalts  and  Tertiary  brown  coal  deposits  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  southern  extremity  of  Bennett  Island,  and  the 
mountains  of  Sannikov  Land,  seen  by  Toll,  have  the  aspect  of 
basaltic  "  table  mountains." 

The  climate  of  these  islands  is  very  severe.  In  x886  the  winter 
ended  only  in  June,  to  begin  anew  in  Augtist  (21st  May,  -5-8° 
F.;  i6th  October,  ~34-6").  The  highest  summer  temperature 
was  50**.  Flocks  of  geese  and  other  birds  come  to  the  islands 
from  the  north  (Bunge  and  Toll),  asaiso  the  gull  Lestrispomarina, 
which  feeds  chiefly  on  the  lemming.  The  lemmings  are  very 
numerous,  and  in  certain  years  undertake  migrations  to  the 
mainland  and  back.  Reindeer,  followed  by  wolves,  come  also 
every  year  to  the  islands;  the  polar  fox  and  polar  bear,  both 
feeding  on  the  lemmings,  are  numerous.  Hunters  come  in 
numbers  to  the  Lyakhovs,  which  must  have  been  long  known 
to  Arctic  hunters. 

A  Yakutsk  Cossack,  named  Vaghin,  wintered  on  Bolshoy 
in  17x2,  but  it  was  a  merchant,  Lyakhov,  who  first  described 
the  two  greater  islands  of  this  group  in  1770,  and  three  years 
later  readied  on  sledges  the  largest  island  of  the  New  Siberia 
group,  which  he  named  Kotclnyi.  The  Lyakhovs  were  mapped 
in  X 777.  J.  Sannikov,  with  a  party  of  hunters,  discovered  in 
1805- 1 808  Stolbovyi,  Thaddeus  and  New  Siberia  Islands,  and 
a  merchant,  Byelkov,  the  Byelkovskyi  Islands.  He  sighted 
the  land  to  the  north  of  Kotelnyi  and  the  land  to  the  north 
of  New  Siberia  (now  Bennett  Island).  A  Russian  officer  named 
Hedenstrfim,  accompanied  by  Sannikov,  explored  the  archi- 
pelago and  published  a  map  of  it  in  x8xt.  Lieutenant  Anjou 
visited  it  in  i82x~x823.  A  scientific  expedition  under  Dr 
Alexander  Bunge  (including  Baron  Eduard  Toll)  explored  it  in 
1885-1886.  Baron  Toll  revisited  it  in  1893  with  Lieutenant 
Shileiko,  and  again  in  xgoo  with  F.  G.  Seeberg.  Papers  were 
found  on  Bennett  Island  showing  that  he  left  it  for  the  south  in 
November  1902,  but  he  never  returned  home,  and  two  relief 
parties  in  X903  failed  to  find  traces  of  him. 

AUTHoaiTias. — ^The  works  of  Hedenstr6m,  Ferdinand  von 
Wrangell.  and  Anjou,  Bunge  and  Toll  in  Beiirdge  tur  Kenntniss  du 
russiuken  Reicks,  3te  Folsc,  Bd.  iti.  (1887).  Baron  Toll  in  Memoirs 
iZapiski)  of  the  St  Petersburg  Academy  of  Sciences,  7th  series,  voL 
xxxvii.  (1889),  xliii.  (1899),  and  8th  senes.  vol.  ix.  (1899).  with  maps. 
J.  Schmalhausen.  "  Terti&re  Pflanren,"  in  same  Memoirs,  7th  series, 
vol.  xxxvii.  (1890) ;  Geographical  Journal^  pasHm,  (P.  A.  K.) 

HEW  SOUTH  WALES,  a  state  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth. The  name  was  given  by  Captain  Cook,  in  his  exploratory 
voyage  in  1770,  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Australia,  from  some  imagined  resemblance  of  its  coast-line  to 
that  of  South  Wales.  The  name  was  afterwards  extended  to 
the  eastern  half  of  Australia,  but  now  designates  a  much  more 
restricted  area.  New  South  Wales  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  E.,  by  Queensland  on  the  N.,  by  South  Australia 
on  the  W.  and  by  Victoria  on  the  S.  It  lies  between  28^  and 
3S*  S.  Ut.,  and  X4X*  and  154^  E.  long.  The  coast-line,  which 
is  about  700  m.  in  length,  extends  from  Cape  Howe  (37*  30^ 


at  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Australia  to  Point  Danger  in 
28*  7'  S.  The  colony  is  approximately  rectangular  in  form, 
with  an  average  depth  from  the  coast  of  650  m.  and  an  average 
width  from  north  to  south  of  500  m.  The  superficial  area  is 
estimated  at  3x0,700  sq.  m.,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  of 
Australia. 

Physical  Configuration.— The  surface  of  the  state  is  divided 
naturally  into  three  distinct  zones,  each  widely  differing  in  general 
character  and  physical  aspect,  and  dearly  defined  by  the  Great 
Dividing  Range  running  from  north  to  south.  The  tableland, 
which  forms  the  summit  of  the  range,  comprises  one  of  the  three 
zones  and  separates  the  other  zones,  viz.  the  cpastal  region,  and 
the  great  plain  district  of  the  interior.  The  main  range  follows 
the  line  of  the  coast,  varying  from  30  to  X40  m.  distant,  being 
nearest  at  the  south  and  receding  the  farthest  at  the  sources 
of  the  Goulbum  river,  the  main  tributary  of  the  Hunter.  The 
crest  of  this  range  is,  in  some  places,  narrow;  in  others  it  spreads 
out  into  a  wide  tableland.  The  eastern  slopes  are,  as  a  rule, 
rugged  and  precipitous,  but  the  western  versant  falls  gently 
to  plains.  The  highest  part  of  the  Dividing  Range  is  in  the 
south-eastern  portions  of  the  state,  on  the  borders  of  Victoria. 
Here  some  of  the  peaks  rise  to  a  height  of  over  7000  ft.;  one  of 
these,  Mount  Kosciusco,  the  highest  peak  in  Australia,  attains 
an  elevation  of  73  28  't.  The  tableland  varies  greatly  in  elevation, 
but  nowhere  does  it  fall  below  X500  ft.,  and  in  places  it  reaches 
an  average  of  5000  ft.  The  great  plain  district,  lying  west  of  the 
tableland,  is  part  of  a  vast  basin  which  comprises  portions  of 
(^eensland.  South  Australia  and  Victoria,  as  well  as  of  New 
South  Wales.  The  great  plains  are  traversed  by  a  few  rivers, 
whose  long  and  uncertain  courses  carry  their  waters  to  the  river 
Murray,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Southern  Ocean  through 
the  state  of  South  Australia,  and  during  X250  m.  of  its  course 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  states  of  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria.  The  Murray  has  a  very  tortuous  course,  as  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  measurement  along  the  joint 
boundary  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  is  only  460  m.  in  a 
straight  line,  the  river  course  being  X250.  The  chief  tributaries 
of  the  Murray  are  the  Darling  and  the  Murrumbidgce,  which  is 
joined  by  the  Lachlan.  The  Murray  and  the  Murrumbidgce  are 
permanent  streams,  but  the  Darling  occasionally  ceases  to  run 
in  part  of  its  course,  and  for  a  thousand  miles  above  its  junction 
with  the  Murray  it  receives  no  tributary.  In  its  upper  course 
the  Darling  receives  numerous  tributaries.  Those  on  the  right 
bank  all  come  from  Queensland  and  bring  down  enormous 
volumes  of  water  in  flood  time;  on  the  left  bNUik  the  most  im- 
portant tributaries  are  the  Gwydir,  Namoi,  Castlereagh,  Bogan 
and  Macquarie.  Here  and  there  along  the  course  of  the  western 
rivers  are  found  lagoons,  sometimes  of  considerable  dimensions. 
These  are  commonly  called  lakes,  but  are  in  reality  shallow 
depressions  receiving  water  from  the  overflow  of  the  riven  in 
times  of  flood,  and  in  return  feeding  them  when  the  floods  have 
subsided. 

The  coastal  belt  differs  greatly  from  the  other  divisions  of 
the  state.  The  main  range  gives  rise  to  numerous  rivers  flowing 
eastward  to  the  South  Pacific.  Almost  everywhere  between  the 
main  range  and  the  sea  the  country  is  hilly  and  serrated,  more 
particularly  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  state.  In  the  Illa- 
warra  district,  50  m.  south  of  Sydney,  the  mountains  skirt  the 
very  edge  of  the  coast,  but  farther  north  there  is  a  wider  coast- 
land,  with  greater  stretches  of  country  available  for  tillage  and 
pasture. 

Along  the  sea-board  are  twenty-two  well-defined  headlands 
or'capes  and  about  a  score  of  bays  or  ixilets,  to  mark  which  for 
navigators  there  are  thirty-four  lighthouses.  There  are  four 
very  fine  natural  harbours,  viz.  Jervis  Bay,  Port  Jackson, 
Broken  Bay  and  Port  Stephens,  and  several  others  of  minor  im- 
portance. Port  Jackson,  on  which  is  situated  the  dty  of  Sydney, 
is  one  of  the  six  greatest  ports  of  the  British  empire.  The 
port  second  of  comroerdal  importance  to  Sydney  is  Newcastle, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hunter  river,  which  is  the  great  coal-shipping 
port  of  the  colony.  Secondary  harbours,  available  for  coasting 
steamers,  south  of  Sydney  are  at  Port  Hacking,  Wollongong, 
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Kiim^  SbaalhivtD,  Bucmu't  Bay,  Vllidulh,  UeHnbula, 
■nd  Twofold  Bay.  North  of  Sydney  Ehc  Kcondary  port!  an 
■t  the  moulhiof  thcHawkeabiiTy)  MaaniDg,  HaiLiogs^  Madeay, 
Narnbucca,  Bellingcn,  Clinncc.  Richmond  and  TwMd  riven. 
The  riven  of  tlieici-board  are  as  juit  CDumciated,  Ihe  ooty  olher 
of  jmpottaace  being  the  Huntei.  The  RjchmoDd  diaiuan  area 
el340oiq.  m.andisnavicableforeom.  TheCEarencc  iiiGne 
Mream  dniniog  an  area  of  Soiw  tq,  m.;  it  hai  a  courac  of 
140  m.  navigable  for  67  m.  The  Madtay  dnini  an  am  of  4800 
iq.  m.,  and  empliei  at  Trial  Bay  after  a  coune  of  rao  tn.,  of 
which  10  m.  are  navigable.    The  Hastingi  and  Manning  tte  both 

Mate  and  emboucha  at  Port  IIuDler  or  Newcastle  Harbour  itler 
■  coune of  loom.  It  draint  anareaoi  ii.oooiq. m..n>orelhin 
twice  Ihe  area  of  Lhe  Thames  buin.  Lest  coininerdalLy  important 
than  thcHunler,  the  Hawknbury  it  nevertheless  a  fine  ttrcim; 
it  has  a  course  ol  J30  m.,  ot  Mhich  ;o  m.  are  navigable.  South 
of  Sydney  the  riven  are  oI  Icsi  imponancei  (he  prindpil  is  the 
Shoalhavcn,  ita  m.  long,  draining  an  area  of  J300  sq.  m. 
Climalt. — The  three  geographical  tegioni  above  described 
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impereture  of  6]*,  the 
tempemure  Dcing  71'  and  [hat  oF  winter  S4°>  showing  a  mean 
range  of  i;*;  the  highest  tempcnlure  in  the  shade  ciperienced 
■t  Sydney  in  1S96  was  ioS'j*>  ■<"!  'he  lowest  ag.  The  coaslai 
district  has  an  area  of  38,000  sq.  m.,  over  which  (here  is  an 
average  rainfall  of  41  in.  The  rainfall  is  greatett  at  the  sea-board, 
dimmishing  inland;  Ihe  fall  also  diminishes  from  north  (0  south, 
Sydney  has  an  average  [all  ol  jo  in.,  while  the  Clarence  Heads, 
in  the  north,  has  sS  in.,  and  Eden,  in  the  south,  jsj  in.  The 
UbIeUnd  is  a  distinct  climatic  region.  On  the  high  southern 
plateau,  at  an  elevation  of  4A40  (I.,  stands  the  town  ol  Kiandra, 
with  ■  HKSii  summer  tempcnlure  of  ja-4*  and  winter  of  ji-s°. 
Cooma,  in  the  centre  of  the  Moniro  plain],  at  an  elevation  ol 

4I'7°1  its  summers  are  therefore  as  mild  as  those  of  London 
or  Paris,  while  its  winters  are  much  less  tevett.  On  the  New 
England  tableland,  under  latitude  30*  S,,  Ihe  yeaily  avenge 

winter  44-3°.  The  lablelands  cover  an  area  of  aj.ooa  iq.  m. 
and  have  an  average  rainfall  of  jj-6  in.;  there  is,  however,  a 
■mall  area  in  the  southern  portion  where  an  avenge  fall  ol  64  in. 
is  eipcrienccd.  In  Ihe  western  division,  or  gieai  plains,  severe 
heat  is  eipcrienced  throughout  the  summer,  and  on  occasional 
dayslhelhermomelerintheihadenngesabove  100*  Fahrenheit, 
but  it  is  a  dry  heal  and  more  easily  borne  than  a  much  less  degree 
of  tempentu  re  at  the  sea-board.  The  mean  summer  temperature 
nngea  between  7;*  at  Deniliquin  in  the  south  and  84°  at  Bourke. 
The  mean  range  in  winter  is  between  48°  and  S4-S*.  •'"1,  accom- 
panied as  this  is  with  dear  skies,  the  season  is  very  refreshing. 
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Cubn.— New  South  Wales  couiRt  Rolotiotlr  at  well  u  no- 
fnphicilly  of  thire  main  diviKu  wliKh  tnvcTM  the  tute  Irom 
Bonh  to siiuih.  The  highUnriioteuteni  Auaraliaformtbeniiddle 
belt  o(  the  itate.  to  Ihe  eul  of  which  ue  the  low  coastal  diurictt 
and  10  the  west  tb*  wide  wntcm  pUint.  The  highlandi  ol  New 
South  Wales  conut.  Rogitpbically.  of  a  icrict  of  ublelands,  now 
in  the  condition  of  dittccted  peneplains:  gcoUvcally.  Ibey  are 
built  of  a  foundaliDfl  of  Archcan  and  Folded  Lower  Falacozoic  rocks, 
covered  in  placet  by  aheett  of  more  horiiontal  Upper  Palaeoioic 
and  MetoHiic  rocki;  theis  deposu  eceur  aloag  the  edge  of  the 
fei^lands,  lod  an  widely  diatiibuttd  on  the  floor  of  the  esastal 
disuklK  TbeyliavebecnloweiedlothitkvelbrainooeeliaBllold, 
wldck  bat  btought  down  the  McHUoic  rocks,  to  that  they  euend 
■tttward  to  Ihe  eoasi,  where  they  dip  beneath  theiea.  The  wettecn 
plains  eoBtatn  Isolated  ridges  cf  the  old  AnhesB  and  Lower  Palaeo- 
ioic rocks;  but  In  the  main,  they  consiu  of  plaint  of  Cretaceoua 
badt  covered  by  CaltHuoic  drilta  The  stntifSed  rocks  in  the  high- 
laod*  MriliE  nonh  and  aoBth,  at  <I  they  had  been  crumpled  into  foldt. 
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Kiarai,  SboaDuvcD,  Batcman't  Bay,  UlUdutti,  Mciimbub, 
■id  Tworold  Bay.  Norlb  ol  Sydney  \bt  scconduy  poru  uc 
•I  the  mouthsof  the  Havkobury,  Haaning.  Hulinp,  Maduy, 
Nambucu,  BcUingen,  Clarence,  KichmaDd  and  Tweed  river*. 
The  rivm  of  ibeiea-board  are  ai  juii  enumirated,  the  only  other 
of  importance  being  ifae  Hunter.  The  Ricbnond  dnini  an  area 
■>[  14M  *q.  m.  and  it  navigable  for  6a  m.  The  Clarence  is  ■  fine 
•Iceam  draining  an  area  of  8000  aq.  m-i  it  baa  >  coune  of 
140  m.  navigable  Tor  67  m.  The  Madeay  dialni  an  am  of  4B00 
■q.  In.,  and  empties  at  Trial  Bay  aftei  ■  coune  of  100  m.,  of 
which  10  m.  are  navigable.  The  HasiiDft  and  Manning  are  both 
important  liven.  The  Hunter  ii  one  of  the  chief  riven  of  the 
alale  and  emboucbei  at  Port  Hunter  oi  Newculle  Harbour  after 
a  course  of  aoom.  It  dnins  an  area  of  1 1 ,000  >q.  m.,  more  than 
twice  the  area  of  the  Thames  basin.  Less  commercially  important 
than  the  Hunter,  the  Hawkesbuiy  is  nevenhclcu  a  fine  stream ; 
it  has  a  course  o(  ]jo  m.,  of  which  70  m.  are  navigable.  South 
of  Sydney  the  rivert  are  of  less  importancej  the  principal  ii  the 
Sboalhaven,  360  m.  long,  draining  an  area  of  jjoo  iq.  m. 
Climali.—Tbe  three  geograpb 
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<33°  ji'  S.)i  has  1  mean  tempcmture  of  63°, 
temperature  being  71*  and  thai  of  winter  $4%  showing  a  mean 
range  of  17*;  the  highest  temperature  in  the  ahade  eiperienced 
at  Sydney  in  1S96  was  loS-j*,  ind  the  lowest  359.    The  coaitil 

averagerainfa]lDf4iin.  Therainfalllsgrealeit  atthesea-board, 
diminishing  inland^  the  fall  also  diminishes  from  north  to  south. 
Sydney  has  an  average  fall  of  50  in.,  while  the  Clarence  Heads, 
In  the  north,  has  sS  in.,  and  Eden,  in  the  south,  jj'S  in.  The 
tableland  is  a  distinct  climatic  region.  On  the  high  southern 
plateau,  at  an  elevation  of  4640  ft.,  stands  the  town  nf  Kiandra, 
with  a  mean  summer  temperature  of  564°  and  winter  of  i'-i'- 
Cooma,  in  the  centre  of  the  Monaro  plains,  at  an  elevation  of 
1637  ft.,  has  a  mean  aummer  tempcnture  of  65-9°  and  winter, 
41;*;  its  summers  are  therefore  as  mild  as  thiHe  of  London 
01  Paris,  while  its  winters  are  much  less  severe.  On  the  New 
England  tableland,  under  latitude  30'  S.,  the  yearly  average 
temperature  is  5<S'J*,  the  mean  summer  67-7°  and  the  mean 
■inter  *ts*-  The  tablelands  cover  an  area  of  Ej,ooo  sq.  m. 
and  have  an  average  rainfall  of  31(1  in,;  there  is,  hnwevcr,  a 
small  area  in  the  southern  portion  where  an  average  fall  of  64  in. 
is  eiperienced.  In  the  western  division,  or  great  plains,  severe 
heat  is  eiperienced  throughout  the  summer,  and  on  occauanal 
days  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  ranges  above  100°  Fahrenheit, 
but  it  is  a  dryheatand  more  easily  borne  than  a  much  less  degree 
Of  temperature  at  the  lea-board.  The  mean  summer  temperature 
ranges  between  75°  at  Deniliquinin  the  south  and  84*  at  Bourke. 
The  mean  range  in  winter  Is  between  48°  and  S4S°,  and,  accom- 
panied as  this  is  with  clear  skies,  the  season  Is  very  refreshing- 
West  of  the  tableland  the  amount  of  rainfall  decreases  as  the 
distance  from  the  Pacific  increases,  and  in  a  large  area  west  of 
Ihe  Darling  the  average  annual  ralnlall  does  not  exceed  id  in. 
For  the  whole  western  division,  embracing  an  area  of  188,000 
sq.  m.,  the  average  rainfall  is  19S  in.  (T.  A.  C.) 

Cufgn'— New  South  Walts  conuu  geologically  as  well  as  no- 
graphiolly  of  three  mvn  divinons  which  travene  the  state  from 
Bonh  to  south.  Tbt  highland*  of  castem  Australia  fom  the  ndddla 
beh  of  the  stale,  to  the  east  of  which  an  tbclow  coastal  dislrins 
and  10  the  west  tb*  wide  wtMem  plaiaa.  The  hiililaiidB  of  New 
South  Wales  coo^  Rcgiaphically,  of  a  aeries  ol  uhUands,  now 
la  the  oonditioa  of  nliaerted  peoenlsias;  geoloilcally.  they  arc 
buih  of  a  loandation  <t  Aieheaa  and  folded  Lower  Falaeouic  mchi. 
cennd  in  placta  by  sheets  of  more  horitontal  Uppee  Pabcoi^ 
and  Mesoaoic  nicka;  thesa  depcHls  occur  along  the  edge  of  the 
liighhwds,  and  are  widely  distributed  on  tbo  Soor  of  Ibe  coulal 
districts.  They  have  been  lowered  la  this  level ' "—'  '-'■' 
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iuch  as  the  Ranlcin  Range  on  the  Darling  and  the  Kokopua  Range 
(a  the  north  of  the  MunumtridBee.    The  Devonian  rocks  at  Yalwal 

basic  lavas.  The  lower  part  of  this  aeries  li  probably  Lower  De- 
vonian; and  it  is  covered  by  duLes  and  volUnic  rocks  belongiiw 
to  ihe  Upper  Devonian.  In  the  eitreme  South-cui  of  New  South 
Hrru  katntd.  which  are  an  eitension  of  the  Lower  DcvoBtan  beds 
ol  Vu:toria:  while  lanber  to  Ihe  east,  at  Eden  and  TwoloU  Bay. 
are  Upper  Devonian  sandstones. 

Tho  DevoaiiD  mten  is  eepaialcd  from  the  Caiboniferoos  by  an 
interval,  during  wUch  tliciv  wen  powerful  earth  'movcmeius ;  Ihey 
produced  a  lariy  Bouaoin  chain,  lunning  nsitli  and  a«th  aetesa 
Kew  South  Walea.  Tlie  Ugblands  ore  the  won  down  MBBps  ol 
this  mountata  line.  In  Lower  Carbonilecoua  timea  these  imuBlaiDS 
were  Biow.<apped,  and  the  valleys  on  their  Aaaka  were  occupied  by 

Tbc  Lower  Caibenifemut  beds  are  represented  by  congloinefates 
and  sandstones  with  •ome  shalci  ind  limeBOMS.  The  sandstoties 
arc  characterized  by  Ltfidodtmdfo*  [B<r£eno)  anjtrck-    It  b  as*^ 

ks,  and  altered  (hr  adjacent  Devonian  btds  ioio 
ites,  and  formed  gold-quarti  veins,  which  have 
e  Devonian  rock)  at  Valwal.  The  Lower  Carbo^- 

. jecnr  In  the  Blue  Mouniaini.  alung  the  Con  rivet 

ind  CapeitDt  river;  and  a  northern  continuation  occurs  aloogthr 
Kstem  slope  ol  the  New  EngUnd  tableland,  from  the  Maontyn 
^vec  to  Ihe  QuccniOand  border. 
The  Uuet  Carbsnilemvi  rocks  are  most  imponant  Imm  tbew 

-v rrir  — 1     Tv^  occupy  from  14.000  to  >8.noo  ■].  m.. 

Ihe  Hunter  river  and  irwind  Newcastk. 
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Farther  louth  they  difappcar  beneath  the  Mctoioic  tandstones. 
from  which  they  asatn  rue  along  the  coast  around  Lake  Illawarra 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Shoalhaven  river.  The  Coal  Measures 
have  been  reached  under  Sydney,  by  a  deep  bore  at  Balmatn,  which 
pierced  a  seam  of  coal  10  ft.  thicie,  at  the  depth  of  3917  ft.  The  Coal 
Measurea  are  classified  by  Professor  T.  W.  David  as  lollowa:^' 

Ft. 
i:  Upper  or  Newcastle  Coat  Measures,  containing 

an  aggregate  of  about  100  ft.  pf  coal    .  lilSO 

2.  Dcmpscy   Scries;   freshwater   beds,   containing 

no  productive  coal.    This^  scries  thins  out 
completely  in  certain  directions  .  3,000 

3.  Middle,  or    lomago,  or  East   Mattland   Coal 

Measures,  containing  an  aggregate  of  about 

40  ft.  of  coal 570 

4.  Upper  Marine  Series;  specially  characterized  by 

the  predominance  of  Produclus  Ifrachythaerus     5,000 

5.  Lower  or  Greta  Coal  Measures,  containing  an 

aggregate  of  about  30  ft.  of  coal .  .130 

6.  Lower  Marine  Series;  specially  characterized  by 

the  predominance  of  Eurydesma  cordata  4*800 

13.650 

Gcobgically,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  rocks  in  the  Carbon- 
ifcrous  are  the  glacial  conglomerates,  containing  ice-scratched, 
erratic  blocks.  &>me  of  the  bouklers  are  encrusted  by  marine 
organisms  and  must  have  been  dropped  by  icebergs  in  the  sea.  The 
northern  limit  of  the  glacial  beds  is  in  dispute;  thev  have  been 
described  as  far  north  as  Ashford.  The  Carboniferous  oeds  contain 
numerous  sheets  and  flows  of  basalt  and  andesite.  A  syenite  massif 
of  this  age  occurs  at  Mittagong;  and  Icucite  has  been  discovered  in 
Carboniferous  basalts  by  David. 

The  Mesozoic  rocks  of  New  South  Wales  begin  with  the  Narrabeen 
Shales:  (hey  are  covered  by  the  Hawkesbury  Sandstones,  which  arc 
well  exposed  around  Sydney;  and  they  in  turn  are  covered  by  the 
Wianamatta  Shales.  The  Triassk  age  of  the  Hawkesbury  Sand- 
stone is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the  fossil  fish ;  though,  accord- 
ing to  Dr  bmith  Woodward,  they  may  perhaps  be  Rhaetic.  But  the 
fossil  planU  of  which  the  chief  are  TaeniopUris  daintreei  and  Tkitm- 
feidia  odontopUroides  are  regarded  by  Seward  as  Lower  Jurassic. 
At  Talbraaar  there  is  a  bed  containing  Jurassic  fish,  which  rests  in  an 
erosion  hoUow  in  the  Hawkesbury  Sandstone.  The  Talbragar  beds, 
then,  may  be  represenutive  of  the  Jurassic;  and  the  underiymg 
Hawkesbury  Sandstone  may  be  Upper  Triassk.  The  Cretaceous 
system  b  widely  developed  in  the  western  part  of  the  sute,  where  it 
is  represented  by  two  divisions.  The  Rolling  Downs  formation  is 
regarded  as  Lower  Cretaceous.  It  consists  of  a  thick  series  of  shales 
containing  marine  fossils.  It  is  covered  in  places  bv  tablelands  and 
ridges  of  the  Desert  Sandstone,  the  remnants  of  a  sheet  which 
doubtless  once  covered  the  whole  of  the  Western  Plains.  The  chief 
economic  product  of  the  Desert  Sandstone  w  opal,  which  occurs  in  it 
at  White  Cliffs  and  Wilcannia.  The  opal  beds  contain  Cretaceous 
fossils  such  as  Cimoiiosaurus.  An  occurrence  of  Upper  CreUceous 
beds  occurs  in  the  coastal  district  at  Nimbin  on  the  Richmond  nver. 
The  Cainozoic  rocks  are  best  developed  in  the  western  districts,  as 
the  silts  of  the  Dariing  and  Murray  plains.  They  include  some 
Miocene,  or  perhaps  Oligocene  marine  sands,  formed  in  the  northern 
part  of  an  inland  sea,  which  occupied  the  basin  of  the  Lower  Murray. 
The  most  significant  point  in  the  distribution  of  the  marine  Cainozoic 
rocks  in  New  South  Wales  is  their  complete  absence  from  the  coastal 
districts;  this  fact  indicates  that  while  the  Middle  Cainozoic  mannc 
beds  of  Victoria  and  New  Guinea  were  being  deposited,  Australia 
extended  far  eastward  into  the  Tasman  Sea.  The  Cainozoic  series  of 
New  South  Waks  contains  many  interesting  volcank  rocks,  including 
Icucite-basalts,  nepheline-baaalu  and  sodalitc-basalts.  In  a  basic 
neck  of  this  period  at  Invcrcll,  there  are  eclogite  boulders,  conuining 
diamonds  in  situ;  and  it  is  doubtkss  from  these  basic  vokanic  necks 
that  the  diamonds  of  the  New  England  tableland  have  been  derived. 
The  volcank  rocks  occur  on  the  tableland  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
contribute  much  to  the  fertility  of  their  soils. ,,_... 

The  most  important  minerafin  New  South  Waks  is  coal,  of  which 
the  state  has  probably  a  larger  available  supply  than  any  other 
country  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  coal-fields  occupy  34.000 
M.  ra.  The  coal  Is  present  in  such  vast  amount  as  to  offer  the 
possibility  of  very  economical  working  of  the  abundant  iron  ores  of 
Australia.  Kerosene  shak  occurs  in  the  Blue  Mountains  to  the  west 
of  Sydney,  in  the  Upper  Carboniferous  rocks.  Gold  is  widely 
distnbuted  through  the  hiahlands.  It  was  first  recorded  by  James 
McBrien  in  1823,  as  occumng  in  grains  in  the  sands  of  the  Fish  nver, 
between  Rydal  and  Bathurst;  and  though  further  diacoma  were 
made,  they  were,  kept  secret  as  far  as  possible.  The  firet  discovery 
o(  goW  in  mining  quantities  was  made  by  Hargraves  in  1851,  at  the 
junction  of  Lewis  Ponds  and  SummerhilVCreek,  in  what  was  calkd  the 
Ophir  Diggings,  near  Bathurst.  The  gold  mines  are  very  numerous 
and  wkiely  scattered,  but  individually  they  arc  mostly  small  and  of 
no  great  depth.  The  total  value  of  the  gold  raised  since  1850  is  over 
£so,ooo.ooa  The  output  of  alluvial  gold  is  now  increased  by  the 
employment  of  dredges.  The  gold-quartz  veins  are  mainly  in  the 
OraovKtan  and  Silurian  pocks;  but  some  also  occur  in  the  Devonian, 


and  there  are  impregnations  of  gold  in  tufas  of  Devonian  age.  Deep 
kads  beneath  the  basalts  occur  at  Kiandra. 

The  silver-lead  mines  of  New  South  Wales  are  famous  owins  to  the 
Importance  of  Broken  Hill.  The  mines  there  occur  in  gneiss  and 
schists,  whkh  are  probably  of  Archean  age;  the  lode  has  in  places 
been  worked  for  a  uridth  of  over  300  ft.  The  zinc  ores  associated 
with  the  silver-lead  kng  lay  unutilized,  as  the  probkm  of  their 
separatkm  from  the  associated  rhodonite  has  only  recently  been 
overcome.  Tin  b  worked  in  the  rivers  of  the  New  England  tableland 
as  at  Vegetabk  Creek.  The  chief  copper  field  b  at  Cobar  in  the 
north-western  plains.  Bismuth,  platinum»  molybdenum  and  anti- 
mony are  obtained  in  small  quantities. 

The  geokgy  of  New  South  Wales  has  been  described  in  the  Mono* 
graphs.  Memoirs  and  Records  of  the  Geological  Survey,  which  in  the 
fullness  and  high  scientific  character  form  the  most  valuable  contri- 
butkn  to  Australasian  geology.  Pittman's  map  of  the  state  in  two 
sheets,  on  the  scak  of  16  m.  to  the  inch,  was  issued  by  the  Survey  in 
1893.  The  economk  geology  has  been  admirably  summarized  in  a 
work  by  E.  F.  Pittman.  Tke  Mineral  Resources  of  New  SotUk  Wales 
(1901).  Numerous  geological  memoirs  have  appeared  in  the  Hep. 
AuslraL  Assoc,  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  Joum.  R.  Soc. 
N.S.  Wales  and  the  Proc.  of  tke  Lmnaean  Soc.  N.S.  Wales.  A 
systematk  account  of  the  minerals  has  been  publbhed  by  A. 
Livcrsidge,  Tke  Minerals  of  New  South  Wales  (1888),  and  to  him  is 
due  a  valuabk  chemical  study  of  the  meteorites  and  gold  nuggets. 
Contributkns  on  the  palaeontology  of  New  South  Wales  are  con- 
tained in  the  Rec.  AustraL  Museum,  Sydney.  A  bibliography  of  the 
economk  geography  has  been  issued  by  W.  S.  Dun,  Rec.  Ccm.  Surv. 
N.S.  Wales t  voL  vi.,  1899,  and  of  the  Cretaceous  geology,  also  by 
W.  S  Dun,  in  Joum,  of  Proc.  Royal  Soc.  N.S.  Wales,  1903,  vol. 
xxxvii.  pp.  140-153.  0-  W.  G.) 

Artesian  Water. — Before  actual  boring  proved  that  the  belkf  was 
well  founded,  it  had  long  been  sckntifically  demonstrated  that  water 
would  probably  be  obtained  in  the  Cretaceous  formatkn  which 
underlies  the  whok  of  the  north-west  of  New  South  Wales;  and  it  is 

f>robabk  that  the  artesian  water-bearing  basin  extends  much 
arther  south  than  was  previously  supposed.  It  may,  indeed,  be  yet 
found  to  extend  approximately  along  the  course  of  the  Lower 
Dariing.  Artewan  water  is  also  obtainabk  in  other  than  Cretaceous 
rocks.  This  b  shown  by  palaeontological  evidence;  and  some  of  the 
most  successful  bores,  such  as  those  at  Coonamble,  Moree,  Gil  Gil 
and  Euroka,  have  pkrccd  rocks  of  Triassk  age,  corresponding  with 
the  Ipsvrich  Coal  Measures. 

Populalion. — ^The  population  on  the  ist  of  July  1906  was 

1,504,700,  viz.  799,360  males  and  705,440  females.    Tlie  total 

includes  105,000  Chinese  and  7500  aborigines  and  half-castes. 

Since  i860  New  South  Wales  had  added  more  largely  to  its 

population  than  any  of  the  other  Australian  states.    In  i860 

the  population  was  348,546;  in  1890  the  number  was  i,i3x,86o. 

From  1890  to  1901  the  population  increased  938,083,  or  at  the 

rate  of  ax* 2%.    By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  increase  is  due 

to  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  for  out  of  the  increase  of  over 

1,000,000  since  x86o,  only  350,000  was  due  to  immigration.    In 

1905  there  were  39,573  births  and  14,980  deaths;  these  figures 
are  equal  to  36-78  and  io-i3  per  thousand  respectively.  The 
birth-rate  has  fallen  very  much,  especially  since  1899.  In  1861- 
1865  it  was  43*71  per  1000;  in  1896-1899  it  was  37'93,  and  in 

1906  it  bad  fallen  still  further  to  36*78.    The  marriage  rate  for 

1905  was  7*40  per  thousand,  and  the  persons  married  14*80 
per  thousand.  The  mean  for  30  years  was  7*39.  The  chief 
cities  are  Sydney  and  suburbs,  population  in  1906,  535,000; 
Newcastle  and  suburbs,  56,000;  Broken  Hill,  30,000;  in  1901, 
Parramatta,  13,568;  Goulbum,  10,610;  and  Maitland  (East 
and  West),  10,0^5.    There  are  nine  other  towns  with  between 

5000  and  xo,ooo  Inhabitants  each. 

Religion. — ^The  proportions  of  the  leading  denominatkns  in  looi 
were:— -Church  <h  England,  a6*6%;  Roman  Catholk,  30*0: 
Presbyterian,  9*9;  Weskyan  and  other  Methodists.  10*3;  Congre- 
gationalist.  i*o:  Baptist,  i*3:  Jews,  0*5;  others,  3-6.  Sydney  is 
the  seat  of  Anglican. and  Roman  Catholic  archbishoprics;  the 
Anelican  archbishop  b  also  primate  of  Australia  and  Tasmanb. 

EduaUion.—lht  state  has  in  its  employ  3135  mak  and  3134 
female  teachers,  and  maintains  3901  schods.  The  law  requires  that 
all  children  over  ux  years  and  under  fourteen  years  shall  attend 
school,  and  in  1904,  330,000  children  of  these  ages,  as  well  as  39.000 
others  below  or  beyond  the  school  ages,  were  receiving  instruction, 
making  a  total  of  359.000.  Of  this  number  311,000  were  in  state 
schools  and  48.000  in  private  schools.  The  majority  of  the  private 
schools  are  controlkd  by  one  or  other  of  the  religious  bodies.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  361  schools,  with  1835  tcachere  and  an 
attendance  of  33.000  pupils.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  state  on 
public  instruction,  scknce  and  art  during  tne  year  ended  30th  June 

1906  was  £91 1 .000.  During  the  calendar  year  1906  a  sum  01  £840,000 
was  expended  on  primary  instruction.     The  foes  from   pupib 
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amounted  to  £83,000,  making  the  actual  coat  of  primary  instruction 
£758.000.  There  are  a  university  and  a  technical  college  in  Sydney. 
rinance. — The  revenue  of  the  state  is  derived  from  four  roam 
sources,  vu,  taxation;  sale  and  lease  of  lands;  earnings  of  railways, 
tramways  and  other  services;  and  share  of  surplus  revenue  returned 
by  the  commonwealth.  During  1906  the  income  derived  uiudcr 
each  of  these  heads  was:  from  taxation  £1.297,776;  from  lands 
£1.739.887;  from  railways  and  other  services  £5.856.836:  from 
commonwealth  £3.743.770;  these  with  miscellaneous  collections  to 
the  amount  of  £655.833  made  up  a  total  revenue  of  £13,383.083. 
The  direct  taxation  is  represented  by  a  tax  of  one  penny  in  the 
pound  on  the  unimproved  value  of  land,  sixpence  in  the  pound  on 
the  annual  income  derived  in  the  state  from  all  sources,  except  the 
use  and  occupation  of  land  and  improvements  thereon.  There  are 
also  various  stamp  duties.  The  land  revenue  is  derived  partly  from 
the  alienation  of  the  public  estate,  either  absolutely  or  under  con- 
ditions, but  mainly  from  the  occupation  of  the  pubhc  lands.  There 
is  also  a  small  revenue  from  mining  lands,  timber  licences,  &c.  The 
state  still  holds  146  million  acres  out  of  a  total  of  i^  miUion  acres, 
having  alienated  about  50  million  acres.  The  principal  heads  of  ex- 
penditure were:  interest  and  charges  on  public  debt,  £3.391.059; 
public  instruction,  £911.177;  working  expenses  of  railways  and 
tramways,  £3.954.777:  other  services  working  expenses,  £308,343; 
other  services,  £3,900,736.  The  public  debt  in  1900  was  £85,6^1,734. 
equal  to  ;^6,  x  is.  per  inhabitant ;  the  great  proportion  of  this  debt 
has  been  incurred  for  works  that  are  revenue  producing,  only  about 
£11.000,000  was  not  so  expended.  Of  the  total  debt  in  IQ03  about 
£66.000,000  was  held  in  London.  The  net  return  from  public  works 
in  excess  of  expenditure  in  1906  amounted  to  nearly  3l  %  on  the 
whole  public  debt,  and  the  interest  paid  averages  3'6%. 

Administration. — The  political  constitution  of  New  South 
Wales  is  that  of  a  self-governing  British  colony,  and  rests  on  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  Act.  The  governor  is  appointed 
by  the  crown,  the  term  of  office  being  generally  for  five  yean, 
and  the  salary  £5000.  The  governor  is  the  official  medium  of 
communication  between  the  colonial  government  and  the 
secretary  for  the  colonies,  but  at  the  same  time  the  colony 
maintains  its  own  agent-general  in  London,  who  not  only  sees  to 
all  its  commercial  business  but  communicates  with  the  colonial 
office.  The  powers  of  the  state  parliament  have  been  since 
190X  restricted  by  the  transfer  of  certain  powers  to  the  common- 
wealth of  Australia.  In  the  legislative  assembly  there  are  90 
members.  The  prindple  adopted  in  distributing  the  representa- 
tion b  that  of  equal  electoral  districts,  modified  in  practice  by  a 
preference  given  to  the  distant  and  rural  constituencies  at  the 
cost  of  the  metropolitan  electorates.  The  suffrage  qualification 
is  a  residence  of  twelve  months  and  the  attainment  of  the  age 
of  31  years.  Women  are  entitled  to  the  franchise:  there  are 
the  usual  restrictions  in  regard  to  the  pauper  and  criminal 
classes.  An  elector  has  only  one  vote,  which  is  attached  to  the 
district  in  which  he  resides.  Members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
are  allowed  a  salary  of  £300  a  year.  There  were  in  1906  about 
700,000  electors.  Each  electoral  district  returns  one  member. 
The  Legislative  Gmndl  con^ts  of  persons  nominated  for  life 
by  the  governor,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Coundl; 
the  number  of  members  is  not  fixed  by  law  but  in  1906  it  was  55. 
Parliaments  are  triennial.  Local  government  was  extended  in 
X905  and  1906  to  the  whole  state,  excepting  the  sparsely  popu- 
lated western  division;  formerly  it  was  confined  to  an  area  of 
about  3800  sq.  m.  There  are  altogether  about  55,000  m.  of 
road  communications,  but  not  more  than  x  5,000  m.  are  property 
formed.  The  various  local  bodies  arc  municipalities  or  shires, 
the  former  is  the  term  applied  to  closely  peopled  areas  of  small 
extent  endowed  with  complete  local  government,  and  the  latter 
is  the  designation  of  the  more  extensive  districts,  thinly  peopled, 
to  which  a  less  complete  system  of  local  government  has  been 
granted. 

Federal  Capital. — In  X908  the  Seat  of  Government  Act  pro- 
vided that  the  federal  territory  and  capital  of  Australia  should 
be  in  the  Yass-Canbcrra  district  of  New  South  Wales,  and  that 
the  territory  should  have  an  area  of  not  less  than  900  sq.  m.  and 
easy  access  to  the  sea.  In  1909  a  Board  appointed  to  consider 
the  several  possible  sites  within  this  district  reported  in  favour 
of  Canberra,  on  the  Molonglo  river,  near  Queanbeyan,  as  the 
site  for  the  new  dty,  and  the  basins  of  the  Molonglo,  Queanbeyan 
and  Cotter  rivers  were  indicated  as  suitable  to  form  the  federal 
territory.   Jervis  Bay  was  recommended  as  offering  a  site  for  a 


port  for  the  territory.  BiUs  were  pasted  in  1909  by  the  legis- 
lative assembly  of  New  South  Wales  and  by  the  federal  parlia- 
ment, transferring  this  territory  to  the  federation. 

i4fmii//Mrr.— New  South  Wales  might  be  described  as  essentially 
a  pastoral  country,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  always  bc«n 
secondary  to  stocx-raising.  But  the  predominance  of  the  pastoral 
industry  is  not  by  any  means  so  marked  as  it  was  even  as  Ute  as  the 
last  deoide  of  the  loth  century.  The  want  of  progress  in  agriculture 
was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  defects  of  climate  or  soil,  but  chiefly  to 
the  great  distance  of  Australia  from  the  markets  of  the  world.  This 
difficulty  has,  for  the  roost  part,  been  removed  by  the  establishment 
of  numerous  important  lines  of  steamers  trading  between  Australia 
and  Europe,  and  recent  years  have  therefore  seen  considomble 
exoansion  in  all  forms  of  agriculture. 

in  1883  the  area  of  land  under  cultivation  was  733.583  acre*. 
which  is  slightly  less  than  i  acre  per  inhabitant.  In  1900  the  total 
area  under  cultivation  was  3,^^9.639  acres,  and  in  1906  it  had  riacn 
to  3.838,081  acres,  which  is  a  little  short  of  3  acres  per  inhabitant. 

The  area  devoted  to  each  of  the  principal  crops  was  as  folk>ws: — 

Acres. 

Wheat 1,919400 

Main 189.000 

Oats 38,500 

Sugar  Cane  31,500 

Hay 43^*000 

Vines 8,100 

The  average  yield  per  acre  of  crops  may  be  set  down  as  follows  7— 

Bushels. 

Wheat xo-5 

Maixe       .....      30 

Oats 33 

Sugar  Cane     ....      30  tons,  cane 

Hay I  ton 

Wine 185  galbns 

The  total  value  of  production  in  the  year  1906  may  be  set  dofwa 
at  £6,543fOOO,  which  works  out  at  £3,  6s.  id.  per  acre. 

Although  the  coastal  districts  are  still  important,  as  the  croos 
yielding  the  largest  returns  per  acre  arc  grown  there,  as  regards  the 
total  area  under  crop  these  districts  are  of  much  less  importausoe 
compared  with  the  whole  state  than  formerly. 

Tne  area  under  crop  on  the  coast  districts  is  about  330,000  acica; 
00  the  tablelands  375.000  acres;  on  the  western  sk>pcs,  i,ioa.ooo 
acres;  the  Riverina  district,  750.000  acres;  the  western  plaUns. 
chiefljr  in  the  central  pmtion,  370.000  acres;  and  less  than  30.000 
acres  in  the  western  division,  which  comprises  nearly  half  the  total 
area  of  the  state.   The  soil  in  that  part  of  the  country  is,  for  the  most 

eart,  suitable  for  cultivation,  and  there  are  larsc  areas  of  rich  land. 
ut  the  rainfall  is  too  light  and  irregular  Tor  the  purpose  of 
agriculture. 

There  were  76,000  occupiers  of  rural  holdings  in  1905,  and  the 
area  occupied  by  them,  exclusive  of  lands  k^asM  from  the  state,  is 
48.081,000  acres.  The  great  majority,  80%  in  I90<s.  of  occupiers 
are  freeholders;  the  practice  of  renting  farm  lands  is  not  foDo^ved 
to  any  considerable  extent,  except  in  the  dairying  lands  on  the  co«.st 
district.  New  South  Wales  took  up  its  portion  amongst  wheat* 
exporting  countries  in  IQOO;  the  bullc  of  the  grain  exported  goes  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  Hay  crops  and  maixe  rank  next  in  importance 
to  wheat.  The  cultivation  of  fruit  is  receiving  increased  attention, 
but  the  growing  of  sugar  cane  and  tobacco  and  the  (Mxxluctioo  of 
wine,  until  recently  so  promiang,  arc.  if  not  declining,  at  least 
stationary,  in  spite  of  the  suitability  of  the  soil  of  many  districts 
for  these  crops. 

Crating  and  Dairying. — The  grazing  industry  still  holds  a  chief 
place  amongst  the  productive  industries  of  the  state.  In  1906  the 
number  of  horses  was  507.000;  of  sheep,  40.000.000;  of  cattle. 
3,340.000;  and  swine,  311,000.  There  were  considerable  losses  of 
sheep  in  1903  owing  to  the  drought  of  that  year,  but  the  flocks  in 
1906  were  of  better  quality  than  at  any  previous  period  and  Uttle 
short  of  the  number  of  1898.  The  vast  maioritv  of  the  dieep  are 
of  the  merino  breed,  but  there  are  about  a  million  long-woirfled  sheep 
and  between  two  and  three  miUion  cross-bred.  Dairying  made  very 
great  strides  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1906,  and  ranks  as  one  of 
the  great  industries  of  the  state.  There  were  644.000  dairy  cows  in 
IQ06,  and  the  numbers  arc  increasing  year  by  year.  The  production 
of  wool  was  300.000,000  lb.  as  in  the  grease;  tallow,  493.000  cwt.; 
butter,  500,000  cwt. ;  cheese,  43.000  cwt. ;  and  bacon  and  hams, 
110.000  cwt. 

Aiinini. — ^Thc  mining  industry  has  made  great  strides.  In  1905 
there  were  about  38,000  men  engaged  in  the  various  mines,  besides 
3300  employed  in  smelting.  Of  tnesc,  10,700  were  employed  an  gold- 
mining;  in  coal-mining  tncrc  were  14.100;  nlver.  7100:  tin,  3750. 
and  copper,  185a  The  value  of  mining  machinefy  may  be  approad- 
mately  set  down  at  £3,900.000.  The  folkiwing  summary  thow 
the  value  of  the  various  minerals  won  in  1905-  It  is  impossible  to 
separate  the  values  of  silver  and  lead  contained  in  the  ore  obtained 
at  Broken  Hill;  the  two  metals  are  therefore  shown  together. 
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Minerals. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Metallic- 
Gold        oz.  fine 

Silver           

Silver,  lead  and  ore      ...       ton 

Lead.  pig.  &c.         

Zinc  spelter  and  concentrates          „ 
Tin  ingots  and  ore  ....        „ 
Copper  ingots  and  ore       .     .        „ 

Antimony  and  ore 

Bismuth 

Wolfram 

Scheelite 

Platmvm os. 

Non-metallic — 

Coal        ton 

Coke 

Kerosene  shale        ....        „ 

LJmestone  dux , 

Ironstone  flux „ 

Marble               

Diamonds           carat 

Opal        

Sundry  minerals          

274.267 
417.520 

441.447 

210 

103,532 

1.957 

6,632,138 
162,961 
38,226 
2,703 

6J54 

•      • 
■      ■ 

£1,165.013 

53.196 

2441.856 

2,657 
221.155 
236.110 

527403 
5.221 

20.763 

7.361 

10.122 

'in 

2.003461 
100,306 

2J.247 

6.750 
9.519 
4.525 
2420 

3.745 
59,000 

2.919 

Total       .     .     . 

£6.897,081 

The  value  of  gold  won  varies  from  year  to  year,  but  from  189410 
1906  in  only  two  years  did  it  fall  below  £1,000.000.  About  one- 
fourth  of  the  gold  won  is  alluvial.  The  yield  of  gold  from  quarta 
mines  was  in  1904  11  dwt.  14  grs.  per  ton,  which  was  somewhat 
below  the  average  for  the  previous  ten  years.  The  Broken  Hill 
silver  hxie  is  the  largest  as  yet  discovered:  it  varies  in  width  from 
10  ft.  to  200  ft.,  and  may  be  traced  for  several  miles.  The  Broken 
Hill  Proprietary  Company  owns  the  principal  mine,  and  at  Port 
Pirie  in  the  neighbouring  colony  of  South  Australia  erected  a  com- 
plete smelting  i^nt;  the  problem  of  the  recovery  of  the  zinc  con- 
tents of  the  ore  having  been  satisfactorily  solved,  the  company 
made  extensve  additions  to  the  plant  already  erected,  and  in  1906 
the  manufacture  of  spielter  was  undertaken.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  mining;  operations  on  a  large  scale  in  1885  to  the  end  of  1905 
the  value  of  silver  and  lead  ore  won  was  £40,000,000.  The  pro- 
duction of  tin  raindly  declined  after  1881,  when  the  value  of  ore 
raised  was  £569.000:  the  production  vanes  both  with  the  price 
and  the  occurrence  of  rain,  out  the  principal  cause  of  the  decreased 
moduction  was  the  exhaustion  of  the  shallow  deposits  of  stream  tin, 
from  which  most  of  the  ore  was  obtained.  The  principal  dcponts  of 
copper  are  in  the  central  parts  between  the  Macauane,  Began  and 
Daning  rivers.  The  copper  lodes  ot  New  South  Wales  contain  ores 
of  a  much  higher  grade  than  those  of  many  well-known  mines 
worked  at  a  profit  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and.  with  a  fair  price 
for  copper,  the  production  largely  increases.  Iron  is  widely  diffused. 
principaUy  la  the  form  of  magnetite,  brown  haematite,  limonite 
and  bog  iron.  Coal  mining  is  carried  on  in  three  districts.  In  the 
northern  or  Hunter  river  district  there  were  6%  collieries,  employing 
10,500  men,  and  the  quantity  of  coal  raised  was  in  1904  aoout 
4,100.000  tons:  in  the  southern  district  there  were  fifteen  collieries, 
employing  3100  men  and  rai«ng  i  ,600.000  tons  of  coaL  The  western 
or  mountain  collieries  were  seventeen  in  number,  employing  540  men 
and  raising  about  418,000  tons.  About  52  %  of  the  coal  obtained 
is  exported.  Kerosene  shale  (torbanite)  is  abundant  and  b  system- 
atically worked. 

Mttsn/octermf  . — ^There  are  a  large  and  rapidly  ihciearfng  number 
of  manufactories,  but  in  1905  only  about  350  employed  more  than 

£  bands.    The  following  gives  a  statement  of  factory  empbyment 
rdeven  years: — 


Year. 

No.  of 

Esublish- 

ments. 

Hands 
Employed. 

Value  of 
Plant  and 
Machinery. 

1895 
1900 

1905 

2723 
3077 
3700 

48.030 
60.779 
72,175 

£5.255.000 
5.708.000 
7.920,000 

About  5*3%  of  the  males  and  10*6%  of  the  females  employed 
are  under  sixteen  yean;  the  total  number  of  male  employees  in  1905 
was  56,117,  and  oil  females,  16.058.  About  two-thiros  of  the  hands 
are  emi^oyed  in  Sydney  and  the  adjacent  district.  The  total  value 
of  the  articles  produced  in  manufactories,  and  the  increased  value 
of  materials  after  undergoing  treatment,  was  £30.038.000  in  1905, 
of  which  £17.500.000  represented  value  of  materials  used  and 


the  value  of  goods  imported  was  £39424,008;  and  the  value  of 
exporto  was  iU6.757/x».  The  average  value  of  imports  per  in- 
habitant was  uo  and  of  exports  £24,  17s.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  is 
carried  on  with  the  other  Australian  states:  in  1905  tlus  value  of 
such  trade  was,  imports,  £14.938.8^5.  and  exports,  £13,363473; 
the  British  trade  is  also  considerable,  the  imports  direct  from  Great 
Britain  bein^  valued  at  £8.603.388  and  the  exports  £10,333433. 
With  all  British  countries  the  trade  was,  imports.  £25.980,399.  and 
exports,  £25.994.563.  New  South  Wales  maintains  a  large  trade 
with  foreign  countries  aggregating  £3434.609  imports  and 
10.762439  exports.  France.  Germany,  Belgium  and  the  United 
tates  are  the  principal  foreign  oountxiea  with  which  the  state 
trades. 

Wool  is  the  staple  export;  and  represents,  in  most  years,  one-third 
the  value  of  the  exports.  Gold  coin  and  bullion  form  one  of  the 
principal  items  in  the  export  list,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
export  is  of  local  production,  the  balance  being  Queensland  and 
New  Zealand  gold  sent  to  Sydney  for  coinage.  Tne  course  of  trade 
from  1880  to  1905  was  as  foik>ws: — 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1880 
1885 
1890 

1895 
1900 

1905 

£14.176.063 

23.737461 
22,615.004 
15.992415 
27.561.071 
29434.008 

£15.683,803 
16.750,107 

22.045.937 
31.934.785 
38.164,510 
36.757.003 

The  principal  articles  of  export  in  1905  were:  Wool,  £13446,260; 
gold,    £3.053.331:    nlver    and    concentrates,    £2407.142;    kad. 


capital  amounts  to  £13.918,000  and  the  capital  and  reserves  to 


£19.319.000,  but 


of  this 


sum  only  about  ^[9,000,000  is  used  in  the 


state.  On  the  30th  of  June  1906  the  coin  and  bullion  in  reserve 
amounted  to  £8.192,000  and  the  note  circulation  to  £1463.000. 
The  banks  had  on  deposit  £23,325.730  bearing  interest  and 
£15.773.883  not  bearing  interest,  representing  a  total  of  £39.100,000. 
The  savings  banks  had  on  their  books  at  the  ck}se  of  1905  about 
355.714  depositors,  with  £13.500.000  to  their  credit,  lliis  repre- 
sents £9,  IS.  6d.  per  inhabitant.  The  total  deposits  in  all  banks 
therefore  amounted  to  £52,600,000.  The  progress  from  i860  to 
1905  was  as  follows: — 


Year. 

Amount  on 
Deposit. 

Average  per 
Inhabitant. 

lllHI 

£5.721,208 

7'°44464 
19.958,880 

43.390.141 
43.135.000 
52,600.000 

£.    s.    d. 

16    8    3 
14    2    6 
36  13    8 
38  13    6 
31  17    0 
34  17    6 

Postal  and  TeUgraph  Service. — ^The  postal  business  of  1905  was 
represented  by  the  carriage  of  103,393,888  letters  and  postcards, 
44,599,104  newspapera  and  33,077,094  parcels  and  books;  the 
tcle|nrams  despatched  numbered  3.837.963.  To  transact  the  postal 
business  of  the  country,  mail  conveyances  travelled  13.000.000  m. 
The  income  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  department  in  1905  was 
^1.065,618  and  the  expenditure  £9^.131.  out  there  were  some 
items  of  expenditure  not  included  in  the  sum  named,  such  as  Interest 
charges,  &c.,  and  cost  of  new  buildings. ^The  administration  of  the 
post  office  b  under  the  commonwealth  government 

Railways. — The  railways  are  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
state,  for  out  of  3471  m.  open  in  1906  the  state  owned  3^  m. 
The  capital  expenaed  on  the  state  lines  open  for  tramc  was 
£43.636,000,  of  which  sum  £7400,000  was  expended  on  rolling 
stock  and  equipment  and  £36.236.000  on  construction  of^  roads, 
stations  and  permanent  ways.  The  net  earnings  amounted  in  i^K>6 
to  £1.936407.  which  represents  a  return  of  4*41  %  upon  the  capiul 
invested.  The  state  pays,  on  an  avera8;e.  3*69%  tor  the  money 
borrowed  to  construct  the  lines,  and  there  is  therefore  a  considerable 
surplus  to  the  advantage  of  the  revenue.  The  year  1906  was.  how- 
ever, a  very  excellent  one  as  rc^rds  railway  working,  the  operations 
of  the  ten  previous  yean  showing  an  average  loss  oiabout  a  quarter 
ofi%.      *^  '  as  (T.A.C.) 

History 
New  South  Wales  was  discovered  by  Captaui  Cook  on  board 
the  "  Endeavour,"  on  aoth  April  1770.    After  he  had  observed 
the  transit  of  Venus  at  Tahiti,  he  drnimnavigated 
New  Zealand  and  went  in  search  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  great  continent  whose  western  shores  had  long 
been  known  to  the  Dutch.   He  sighted  the  Australian  c«>ast  at 
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Gippsland«  VictorU,  near  Cape  Evenud,  which  he  named  Point 
Hiciu,  and  sailed  along  the  east  coast  of  Australia  as  far  north 
as  Botany  Bay,  where  he  landed,  and  claimed  possession  of  the 
continent  on  behalf  of  King  George  III.  •  He  then  continued  his 
vojrage  along  the  east  coast  of  Australia,  and  returned  to  England 
by  way  of  Torres  Strait  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  favourable 
reports  made  by  Captain  Cook  of  the  country  around  Botany 
Bay  induced  the  British  government  to  found  a  penal  settlement 
on  the  south-eastern  part  of  what  was  then  known  as  New 
Holland.  An  expedition,  consisting  of  H.M.S.  "  Sinus"  of  20 
guns,  the  armed  trader  **  Supply,"  three  store-ships  and  six 
transp(»ts,  left  England  on  17th  May  1787,  and  after  touching  at 
Tenerife,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  arrived  at 
Botany  Bay  on  the  aoth  of  January  1788,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Arthur  PhiUip,  R.N.,  with  Captain  John  Hunter,  R.N., 
as  second.  The  persons  on  board  the  fleet  included  564  male 
and  19a  female  convicts,  and  a  detachment  of  marines,  consisting 
of  Major  Ross,  commandant,  x6  officers,  24  non-commissioned 
officers,  an  adjutant  and  quartermaster,  x6o  privates  and  40 
women.  There  were  in  addition  five  medical  men  and  a  few 
mechanics.  The  live  stock  consisted  of  one  bull  and  four  cows, 
a  stallion  and  three  mares,  some  sheep,  goats,  pigs  and  a  large 
number  of  fowls.  The  expedition  was  well  provided  with  seeds 
of  all  descriptions. 

Hie  shores  of  Botany  Bay  were  found  to  be  unsuitable  for 
residence  or  cultivation,  and  Captain  Phillip  transferred  the 

people  under  his  command  to  Port  Jackson,  half  a 
uStiatat  ^^'^n  miles  away,  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
f^s*.      Sydney.    For  some  years  the  histoiy  of  the  infant 

settlement  was  that  of  a  large  gaol;  the  attonpts 
made  to  till  the  soil  at  Farm  Cove  near  Sydney  and  near  Parra- 
matta  were  only  partially  successftd,  and  upon  several  occasions 
the  residents  of  the  encampment  suffered  much  privation.  But 
by  degrees  the  difficulties  inseparable  from  the  foundation  of  a 
remote  colony  were  surmounted,  several  additional  convict- 
ships  landed  their  living  freight  on  the  shores  of  Port  Jackson, 
and  in  1793  an  emigrant-ship  arrived  with  free  settlers,  who 
were  furnished  with  provisions  and  presented  with  free  grants 
of  land.  By  the  end  of  the  1 8th  century  the  inhabitants  of  Sydney 
and  its  neighbourhood  numbered  5000.  Immediately  after  the 
arrival  of  the  first  fleet,  surveys  of  the  adjacent  coast  were  made; 
the  existence  of  a  strait  between  Australia  and  Tasmania  was 
discovered  by  Surgeon  Bass;  and  before  the  retirement  of 
Governor  King  in  x8o6  Australia  had  been  circumnavigated 
and  the  principal  features  of  its  coast-line  accurately  surveyed 
by  Captain  Flinders,  R.N.  The  explorations  landward  were, 
however,  not  so  successful,  and  for  many  years  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, which  rise  a  few  miles  tMu:k  from  Sydney,  formed  an  im- 
penetrable barrier  to  the  progress  of  colonisation.  Penal 
establishments  were  formed  at  Newcastle  in  New  South  Wales, 
at  Hobart  and  Launceston  in  Tasmania,  and  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  nuule  to  colonize  Port  Phillip.  Hie  most  note- 
worthy incident  in  the  first  decade  of  the  19th  century  was  the 
forcible  deportation  by  the  officers  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Corps,  a  regiment  raised  in  England  for  service  in  the  colony,  of 
the  governor.  Captain  Bligh,  R.N.,  the  naval  officer  identified 
with  the  mutiny  of  the  "  Bounty."  Fcm*  some  time  the  govern- 
ment was  administered  by  the  senior  officer  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps,  but  in  1809  he  was  succeeded  by  Captain 
Macquarie,  who  retained  the  governorship  for  eleven  years. 

During  the  regime  of  this  able  administrator  New  South  Wales 
was  transformed  from  a  penal  settlemoit  to  a  colony.  Before 
Camuua  ^^^  arrival  of  Macquarie  schools  and  churches  had 
Mac  been  erected,  a  newspaper,  the  Sydney  GaieUe  and 
qaaHt'B     ffew  Sifutk  WoUs  Advertiser,  had  been  started,  and 

attempts  had  been  made  to  acclimatise  the  drama. 

But  he  was  the  first  governor  to  open  up  the  country. 
He  constructed  permanent  buildings  at  Sydney  and  Parramatta, 
formed  roads  and  built  bridges  in  the  districts  along  the  coast, 
and  commenced  a  track  across  the  Blue  Mountains,  which  had 
been  aossed  in  18x3  by  Wentworth  and  others,  thus  opening 
up  the  rich  interior  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sydney.  It  was  during 
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Captain  Macquarie's  administration  that  the  first  banking  in- 
stitution,  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  was  founded.  Xbe 
final  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1815  gave  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  leisure  to  think  about  their  possessions  at  the  Anti> 
podes;  and  in  1817  free  settlers  commenced  to  arrive  in  coi&> 
siderable  numbers,  attracted  by  the  success  of  Captain  John 
M'Arthur,  an  officer  in  the  New  South  Wales  Regiment,  ynrho 
had  demonstrated  that  the  soil,  grass  and  climate  were  ^retl 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  merino  wool  But  althou^  tlie 
free  settlers  prospered,  and  were  enabled  to  purchase  land  on 
veiy  easy  terms,  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  administratloo 
of  justice,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  a  judge-advocate  aaoistjeci 
by  militaiy  oflkers,  and  with  the  absence  of  a  free  press  ajKl 
representative  institutions.  They  also  demanded  pennissiois 
to  occupy  the  vast  plains  of  the  interior,  without  bavins  to 
obtain  by  purchase  or  by  grant  the  fee-simple  of  the  lands  upon 
which  their  sheep  and  cattle  grazed.  These  demands  Were 
urged  during  the  governorships  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  azkI 
Goieral  Darling;  but  they  were  not  finally  conceded,  togetlaer 
with  perfect  religious  equality,  until  the  regime  of  Sir  Richaxvl 
Bourke,  which  lasted  from  1831  to  1837.  At  the 
latter  date  the  population  had  increased  to  76,793, 
of  whom  25,254  males  and  2557  females  were  or  had 
been  convicts.  Settlement  had  progressed  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Parramatta,  Richmond  and  Windsor  had  indeed  been  founded 
within  the  first  decade  of  the  colony's  existence;  Newcastle, 
Maitland  and  Moipeth,  near  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Sydney, 
had  been  begun  during  the  earlier  yean  of  the  X9th  century- 
but  the  towns  of  the  interior,  Goulbum,  Bathurst  and  otbers, 
were  not  commenced  till  about  1835,  in  which  year  the  site  of 
Melbourne  was  first  occupied  by  Batman  and  Fawkner.  Tlie 
explorations  which  followed  the  passage  of  the  Blue  Mountains 
opened  up  a  large  portion  of  south-eastern  Australia.  Van 
Diemen's  Land  was  declared  a  separate  colony  in  1825,  West 
Australia  in  2829,  South  Australia  in  1836  and  New  Zealand 
in  1839;  so  that  before  1840  the  original  area  of  New  Soatb 
Wales,  which  at  first  included  the  mainland  of  Australia  and 
the  islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  had  been  greatly  reduced.  In 
1840  the  press  was  free  in  every  part  of  Australia,  trial  by  jury 
had  been  introduced,  and  every  colony  possessed  a  legislatvire. 
although  in  none  of  them  except  New  South  Wales  had  tbe 
prindi^e  of  representation  been  introduced,  and  in  that  colony 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  policy  of  granting  land 
without  payment,  originally  in  force  in  New  South  Walo,  liad 
been  abandonbd  in  favour  of  sales  of  the  public  lands  by 
at  the  upset  price  of  twenty  shillings  per  acre;  and  the  systi 
of  squatting  licences,  under  which  colonists  were  allowed 
occupy  the  waste  lands  on  payment  of  a  small  annual 
had  been  conceded.  In  1851,  when  sq>arate  autonomy 
granted  to  Victoria,  New  South  Wales  had  a  population 
187,243,  the  annual  imports  were  £2,078438,  the 
£>>399.s8o,  the  revenue  was  £575.794i  and  the  colony  contained 
132,437  hones,  1,738.965  cattle  and  13,059,324  sheep. 

Gold  was  discovered  at  Summeriiill  Creek,  near  Bathuxst, 
in  February  1851,  by  Edward  Hammond  Hargraves;  and  at 
the  end  of  June  the  first  shipment,  valued  at  £3500,  Idt  Sydney. 
This  discovery  made  an  important  change  in  the  position  oC  the 
colony,  and  tranqwrtation,  which  had  been  discontinued  during 
the  previous  year,  was  finally  abolished.  The  first  mail  steamer 
arrived  in  August  1852,  and  in  1853  a  branch  of  the  Royal 
Mint  was  established  at  Sydney.  The  New  Constitution  Ril], 
passed  during  the  same  year  by  the  local  legislature,  provided 
for  two  deliberative  chambers,  the  assembly  to  be  elected  and 
the  council  nominated,  and  for  the  responsibility  of  the  execn* 
tive  to  the  legislature,  llie  Sydney  University,  founded  in 
1850,  was  enlarged  in  1854,  and  the  first  railway  in 
New  South  Wales,  from  Sydney  to  Parramatta,  com- 
menced  in  1850,  was  opened  in  1855.  In  the  same 
year  the  Imperial  parliament  passed  the  New  Con- 
stitution Act;  and  in  June  1856  the  first  responsible 
government  in  Australia  was  formed,  during  the 
ship  of  Sir  William  Denison,  by  Mr  Stuart  Alexander  Donaldsoa. 
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The  first  admimstration  lasted  only  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
it  was  some  years  before  constitutional  government  worked 
smoothly.  Tlie  powers  of  the  new  parliament  were  utilised 
for  extending  representative  institutions.  Vote  by  balbt  was 
introduced;  the  number  of  members  in  the  assembly  was 
increased  to  80,  and  the  franchise  was  granted  to  every  adult 
male  after  six  months'  residence  in  any  electoral  area.  Mean- 
while the  material  progress  of  the  colony  was  unchecked.  A 
census  taken  at  the  end  of  1857  showed  that  the  population 
of  Sydney  was,  including  the  suburbs,  81,327.  Telegraphic 
communication  was  established  between  Sydney,  Melbourne, 
Adelaide  and  Tasmania  in  1859;  and  during  the  same  year 
the  Moreton  Bay  district  was  separated  from  New  South  Wales 
and  was  constituted  the  colony  of  Queensland. 

During  the  regime  of  Sir  John  Young,  afterwards  Lord  Lisgar, 
who  succeeded  Sir  William  Denison  in  x86i,  several  important 
^ifj&iitt  events  occurred.  The  land  policy  of  previous  govem- 
y^mm^a  ments  was  entirely  revised,  and  the  Land  Bill,  framed 
jovammr*  by  Sir  John  Robertson,  introduced  the  principle  of 
**^  deferred  payments  for  the  purchase  of  crown  lands, 

and  made  residence  and  cultivation,  rather  than  a  sufficient 
price,  the  object  to  be  sought  by  the  crown  in  alienating  the 
public  estate.  This  measure,  passed  with  great  difficulty  and 
by  bringing  considerable  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  nominated 
cottndl,  was  the  outcome  of  a  lengthened  agitation  throughout 
the  Australian  colonies,  and  was  followed  by  similar  legi^tion 
in  all  of  them.  It  was  during  the  governorship  of  Sir  John 
Young  that  the  distinction  between  the  descendants  of  convicts 
and  the  descendants  of  free  settlers,  hitherto  maintained  with 
great  strictness,  was  finally  abandoned.  In  1862  the  agitation 
against  the  Chinese  assumed  importance,  and  the  attitude  of 
the  miners  at  Lambing  Flat  was  so  threatening  that  a  large 
force,  military  and  police,  was  despatched  to  that  goldfield  in 
order  to  protect  the  Chinamen  from  ill-treatment  by  the  miners. 
At  this  time,  the  only  drawback  to  the  general  progress  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  was  the  recrudescence  of  bushranging, 
or  robbery  under  arms,  in  the  country  districts.  This  crime, 
originally  confined  to  runaway  convicts,  was  now  committed 
by  young  men  bom  in  the  colony,  familiar  with  its  mountains 
and  forests,  who  were  good  horsemen  and  excellent  shots.  It 
was  not  until  a  large  number  of  lives  had  been  sacrificed,  and 
many  bushrangers  brought  to  the  scaffold,  that  the  offence  was 
thoroughly  stamped  out  in  New  South  Wales,  only  to  reappear 
some  years  afterwards  in  Victoria  under  somewhat  aimibr 
conditions. 

The  earl  of  Belmore  became  governor  in  x868,  and  it  was 
during  his  first  year  of  office  that  H.R.H.  the  duke  of  Edinburgh 
visited  the  colony  in  command  of  the  "  Galatea."  An  attempt 
made  upon  his  life,  during  a  picnic  at  Clontarf,  caused  great 
excitement  throughout  Australia,  and  his  assailant,  a  man  named 
OTarrell,  was  hanged.  A  measure  which  virtually  made 
primary  education  free,  compulsory  and  unsectarian  came  into 
operation.  A  census  taken  in  1871  showed  that  the  population 
was  503,981;  the  revenue,  £2,908,155;  the  expenditure, 
£3,006,576;  the  imports,  £9,609,508;  and  the  exports, 
£1 1^245,033.  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  afterwards  Lord  Rosmead, 
was  sworn  in  as  governor  in  1872.  During  his  rule,  which  lasted 
till  1879,  the  Fiji  Islands  were  annexed;  telegraphic  communica* 
tion  with  En^^nd  and  mail  communication  with  the  United 
States  were  established;  and  the  long  series  of  political  struggles, 
which  prevented  any  administration  from  remaining  in  office 
long  enough  to  develop  its  policy,  was  brought  to  an  end  by  a 
coalition  between  Sir  Henry  Parkes  and  Sir  John  Robertson. 
Lord  Augustus  Loftus  became  governor  in  1879,  ui  time  to 
inaugurate  the  first  International  Exhibition  ever  held  in 
Australia.  The  census  taken  during  the  following  year  gave  the 
population  of  the  colony  as  751,468,  of  whom  4"ii49  ^^'^ 
males  and  340,3 19  females.  The  railway  to  Melbourne  was  com- 
pleted in  x88o;  and  in  1883  valuable  deposits  of  silver  were 
discovered  at  Broken  Hid.  In  1885  the  Hon.  W.  B.  Dalley,  who 
was  acting  Premier  during  the  absence  through  ill-health  of 
Sir  Alexander  Stuart,  made  to  the  British  government  the  offer 


of  a  contingent  of  the  armed  forces  of  New  South  Wales  to  aid  the 
Imperial  troops  in  the  Sudan.  The  offer  was  accepted;  the 
contingent  left  Sydney  in  March  1885,  on  board  the 
"  Iberia  "  and  "  Australasian,"  and  for  the  first  time  '  ^ 
a  British  colony  sent  its  arm^  forces  outside  its  own  TSST 
boundaries  to  fight  on  behalf  of  the  mother-country. 
In  July  of  the  same  year  Dr  Moran,  the  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishop of  Sydney,  became  the  first  Australasian  cardinal.  Lord 
Carrington,  who  was  appointed  governor  in  1888,  opened  the 
railway  to  Queensland,  and  during  the  same  year  the  centenary 
of  the  colony  was  celebrated.  The  agitation  against  the  Chinese, . 
always  more  or  less  existent,  became  intense,  and  the  govern- 
moit  forcibly  prevented  the  Chinese  passengers  of  four  ships 
from  landing,  and  passed  laws  which  practically  prohibit  the 
immigration  of  Chinese. 

In  1889  the  premier.  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  gave  in  his  adhesion  to 
the  movement  for  Australasian  federation,  and  New  South  Wales 
was  represented  at  the  first  conference  held  at  Melbourne  in  the 
beginning  of  1890.  Lord  Jersey  assumed  office  on  the  X5th  of 
January  1891,  and  a  few  weeks  afterwards  the  conference  to 
consider  the  question  of  federating  the  Australian  colonies  was 
held  at  Sydney,  and  the  great  strike,  which  at  one  time  had 
threatened  to  paralyse  the  trade  of  the  colony,  came  to  an  end. 
A  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  to  hear  and  determine 
labour  questions  and  disputes  was  formed,  and  by  later  legisla- 
tion its  powers  have  been  strengthened.  (For  the  labour 
legislation  of  the  state,  see  Acstsaua.)  A  census  taken  on  the 
5th  of  April  1891  showed  that  the  population  was  1,134,307, 
of  whom  the  aborigines  numbered  7705  and  the  Chinese  12,781. 
In  1893  a  financial  crisis  resulted  in  the  suspension  of  ten  banks; 
but  with  two  exceptions  they  were  reconstructed,  and  by  the 
following  year  the  effects  of  the  depression  had  passed  away. 
Federation  was  not  so  popular  in  New  South  Wales  as  in  the 
neighbouring  colonies,  and  no  progress  was  made  between  1891 
and  1894,  idthough  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  who  was  at  that  time 
in  (^position,  brought  the  question  before  the  legislature.  The 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  William  Duff,  who  followed  Lord  Jersey  as  governor, 
died  at  Sydney  in  1 895,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Hampden.  In 
1896  a  conference  of  Australian  premiers  was  held  at  Sydney  to 
consider  the  question  of  federation.  The  then  Premier,  Mr  Reid, 
wasrather  lukewarm,  as  he  considered  that  the  free-trade  policy 
of  New  South  Wales  wotdd  be  overridden  by  its 
protectionist  neighbours  and  its  metropolitan  position  ^[JJJJJ^ 
interfered  with.  But  his  hand  was  to  a  great  extent  mamwtl^m. 
forced  by  a  People's  Federation  Convention  held  at 
Bathurst,  and  in  the  early  portion  of  1897  delegates  from  New 
South  Wales  met  those  from  all  the  other  colonies,  except 
Queensland,  at  Adelaide,  and  drafted  the  constitution,  which 
with  some  few  modifications  eventually  became  law.  The 
visit  of  the  Australian  premiers  to  England  on  the  occasion  of 
Queen  Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee  gave  an  additional  impetus 
to  federation,  and  in  September  1897  the  convention  reassembled 
in  Sydney  and  discussed  the  modifications  in  the  constitution 
which  had  been  suggested  in  the  local  parliaments.  In  January 
1898  the  bill  was  finally  agreed  to  and  submitted  to  a  popular 
referendum  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  colony.  Those  of  Victoria, 
South  Australia  and  Tasmania  agreed  to  the  measure;  but 
the  majority  in  New  South  Wales,  5458,  was  not  sufficient  to 
carry  the  bill.  The  local  parliament  subsequently  suggested 
certain  amendments,  one  of  them  being  that  Sydney  shopld  be 
the  federal  capital.  The  general  election  returned  a  majority 
pledged  to  federation,  and  after  some  opposition  to  the  federal 
Bill  by  the  legislative  council  it  was  again  referred  to  the 
electors  of  the  colony  and  agreed  to  by  them,  107,420  votes  being 
recorded  in  its  favour,  and  82,741  against  it.  One  pf  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  as  finally  carried  was  that  the  federal  metropolis, 
although  in  New  South  Wales,  shoiUd  be  more  than  100  m.  from 
Sydney.  The  Enabling  Bill  passed  through  all  its  stages  in  the 
British  parliament  during  the  summer  of  1900,  all  the  Australian 
colonies  assenting  to  its  provisions;  and  on  the  ist  of  January 
X90X  Lord  Hopetoun,  the  governor-general  of  Australia,  and  the 
federal  ministry,  of  which  the  premier,  Mr  Barton,  and   Sir 
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WQIiun  Lyne,  Home  Secretary,  represented  New  South  Wales, 
were  sworn  in  at  Sydney  amidit  great  rejoicings.  Large  con- 
tingents of  troops  from  New  South  Wales  were  sent  to  South 
Africa  during  1899  and  1900.  (G.  C.  L.) 

NEWSPAPERS.  The  word  "newspaper,"  as  now  employed, 
covers  so  wide  a  field  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give 
it  a  precise  definition.  By  the  English  "  Newspaper  Libel  and 
Registration  Act  "  of  1881  it  is  defined  as  "  any  paper  containing 
public  news-,  intelligence  or  occurrences,  or  any  remarks  or 
observations  therein  printed  for  sale,  and  published  periodicaUy 
or  in  parts  or  numbers  at  intervals  not  exceeding  twenty-six 
days  ";  and  the  British  Post  Office  defines  a  newspaper  as  "  any 
publication  ** — to  summarize  the  wording — "  printed  and  pub- 
lished in  numbers  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  seven  days, 
consisting  wholly  or  in  part  of  political  or  other  news,  or  of 
articles  relating  thereto  or  to  other  current  topics,  with  or  without 
advertisements."  In  ordinary  practice,  the  "  newspapers," 
as  distinguished  from  other  periodicals  (f.v.),  mean  the  daily 
or  (at  most)  weekly  publications  which  are  principally  concerned 
with  reporting  and  commenting  upon  general  current  events. 

For  the  laws  regulating  the  conduct  and  contents  of  newspapers 
see  Pkess  Laws  and  allied  articles.  The  two  real  essentials  of 
a  '*  newspaper  "  are  that  it  contains  "  news,"  and  is  issued  at 
regular  intervals.  But  the  course  of  history  has  involved 
considerable  changes  both  in  the  mode  of  issue  and  in  the  con- 
ception of  what  *'  news  "  is.  For  purposes  of  modem  usage  we 
have  to  distinguish  historically  between  the  product  of  a  printing- 
press  which  is  manifolded  by  that  means,  and  a  mere  manuscript 
sheet  which  is  only  capable  of  being  copied  by  hand.  "  News" 
again  varies  both  according  to  the  appetite  and  according  to  its 
method  of  collection  and  presentation.  A  distinction  ought 
perhaps  to  be  made  between  literary  and  pictorial  news,  but  this 
is  almost  impossible  in  practice. 

X.  General  CoNSiDESAnoNS 

So  far  as  very  early  forms  of  what  we  now  recognize  as  corre- 
sponding to  a  "  newspaper  "  are  concerned^  involving  public 
reports  of  news,  the  Roman  Ada  Diuma  and  the  Chinese  Peking 
Gazette  may  be  mentioned  here,  if  only  on  account  of  their 
historical  interest.  The  Ada  Divma  ("  Daily  Events  "}  in 
ancient  Rome  (lasting  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire),  were 
short  announcements  containing  official  intelligence  of  battles, 
elections,  games,  fires,  religious  rites,  &c.,  and  were  compiled  by 
the  actuarii  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose;  they  were  kept 
as  public  records,  and  were  also  posted  up  in  the  forum  or  other 
places  in  Rome,  and  were  sometimes  copied  for  despatch  to  the 
provinces.  Juvenal  speaks  of  a  Roman  lady  passing  her  morning 
in  reading  the  paper,  so  that  it  appears  that  private  copies  were 
in  vogue.  In  China  the  Peking  Catetie,  as  foreigners  call  it, 
containing  imperial  rescripts  and  official  news,  has  appeared 
regularly  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Tang  dynasty  (a.d.  6ift-90s). 
Even  older  than  it,  as  is  alleged,  is  the  noonthly  Peking  News 
iTsing-Pao) — ^now  in  appearance  an  octavo  book  of  34  psges  in 
a  yellow  covei^-which,  according  to  M.  Huart,  French  (Consul 
at  Canton,  was  founded  early  in  the  6th  century.  But  it  is  not 
of  any  real  moment  to  do  mwe  than  refer  to  such  publications 
as  these,  which  have  little  in  common  with  the  ideas  of  Western 
civilization.  The  "  newspaper  "  in  its  modem  acceptation  can 
only  be  properly  dated  from  the  time  when  in  Western  Europe 
the  invention  of  printing  made  a  mtdtiplication  of  copies  a 
commercial  possibility  in  any  satisfactory  sense. 

On  the  point  of  terminology,  Mr  J.  B.  W.  Williams,  in  his 
History  of  Bngfisk  Journalism  to  tke  FoundaUon  of  the  GaaeUe 
(1908),  the  first  scholarly  account  of  the  early  evolution  of  the 
VitM  in  Englattd,  describes  the  Oxford  Gaeette  of  1665  (the 
original  of  the  London  GautU)  as  the  first  English  "  newspaper  " 
in  the  predse  sense,  *.«.  a  "paper  "of  news;*  for  it  was  a  half- 
sheet  in  folio,  two  pages,  and  not  a  "  pamphlet  "  as  previous 
periodicals  of  news  had  been.  A  pamphlet  (9.9.)  was  one  or  more 


*  For  the  oariieat  known  use  of  the  term  ' 
a  letter  in  1670  to  Charles  Perrot,  second  editor 
wanted  your  newes  paper  Monday  last  past." 
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unbound  sheets  of  paper  fdded  in  quarto,  and  these  earlier 
periodicals  were  called  "  news  books"  The  term  "  news  shut** 
again,  had  implied,  up  to  that  time,  a  written  letter  of  news— a 
"  newsletter  "  as  it  came  afterwards  to  be  called.  But  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  insist  here  on  the  distinctioa  between  a 
"  news  book  "  and  a  "  newspaper,"  interesting  as  it  is  to  note 
that  the  English  inclusion  of  newq>apers  among  "  books  "  for 
the  purpose  of  the  law  of  copyright  is  strictly  justified  by  the 
original  nomenclature.  The  "  newsbook  "  made  what  Is  for 
modem  purposes  the  essential  advance  upon  either  the  written 
"  newsletter  "  or  the  isolated  printed  announcement  of  some 
event,  in  being  both  printed  and  also  issued  in  a  series  at  regular 
and  continuous  intervals.  Yet  both  these  forms  of  publicatica 
were  in  the  direct  ancestry  of  the  newspaper.  The  writing  of 
"  letters  of  news  "  or  *'  letters  of  intelligence "  was  a  regular 
profession  before  the  printed  newspaper  was  introduced,  and 
lasted  as  such  for  some  time  afterwards,  having  indeed  the 
advantage  of  being  outside  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  licence, 
which  hampered  the  printed  publication;  and  the  profession  of 
"  scrivener  "  naturally  suggested  that  of  the  later  type  of 
journalist.  Of  what  used,  again,  to  be  called  a  "  relation,"  le, 
a  statement  of  an  isolated  piece  of  news,  there  are  various  printed 
examples  as  early  as  during  the  latter  part  of  the  xsth  ooituiy. 
For  instance,  an  official  manifesto  of  Archbishop  Dietrkh  of 
Cologne  was  printed  at  Mainz  in  1462.  A  French  pamfrfilet 
giving  an  account  of  the  surrender  of  Granada  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabdla— "  le  premier  jour  de  Janvier  demi&cment  paaa£  "— 
appeared  in  1493. 

Precisely  at  what  point,  and  in  what  instance,  it  can  be  said 
that  a  continuous  series  of  news-pamphlets  started,  which  can 
therefore  be  called  the  earliest  newspaper,  is  hard  to  dcdde, 
upon  the  materials  now  available.  But  it  was  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  not  in  England;  and  probably  in  the  Nether- 
lands. We  have,  for  instance,  pamphlets  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  contain  news-items  and  suggest  periodical  publication, 
though  they  are  not  actually  known  to  form  copies  of  a  regular 
series.  A  Newe  Zeytttng;  Die  Scklact  des  lurkisckem  Keysers, 
£rc.,  dates  from  1 526;  another  Newe  Zeytung,  still  more  varied  in 
its  contents,  contains  a  letter  from  Winchester  dated  July  14, 
1554.  In  Germany  alone  about  800  examples  of  sudi  news- 
pamphlets  dating  earlier  than  1610  are  known.  The  effect  of 
the  Cologne  Mercurius  GaUobeigicus  (zs94)  on  English  porvcyon 
of "  relations  "  is  dealt  with  below  (under  United  Ktrngdem); 
but  this  was  rather  a  book  than  a  newspaper.  The  earliest  plainly 
periodical  publication  containing  "  news  of  the  day  "  was.  how- 
ever, the  German  Frankfurter  Journal,  a  weekly  started  by 
Egenolph  Emroel  in  x6is*  The  Antwerp  Nieuwe  Tijdimgktn 
followed  in  x6x6;  and  in  x63S  the  history  of  English  newspapers 
begins  with  the  WeeUy  Newes  published  in  London  by  Archer  and 
Boiime.  From  this  point  we  are  on  firmer  ground,  and  the 
evolution  of  the  modem  Press  in  the  different  countries,  as  traced 
below,  can  be  continuously  followed.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
a  link  in  the  history  of  journalism  with  the  Roman  Ada  Diuma 
is  provided  by  the  Venetian  government  written  gjoeetU  (from 
which  comes  our  "  gazette  ")  of  the  x6th  century,  oflidal  bulletins 
or  leaflets  dealing  with  public  affairs,  which  were  avowedly  based 
on  the  ancient  Roman  model  Italy  indeed  originated  not  only 
the  title  "  gazette  "  (probably  derived  from  the  Gr.  Ydfo,  tJt, 
treasury  d  news),  but  also  that  of  "  coranto  "  (Fr.  couraut;  also 
early  fngljfi'gfH  as  "  current,"  i^.  a  "  running  "  relation),  both  of 
which  are  familiar  in  the  history  of  the  English  and  foreign  Press. 

The  ait  and  business  of  journalism,  as  now  tmdezstood— 
taking  "  journalism  "  here  in  the  sense  of  the  production  of  the 
literary  contents  of  anewspaper,  and  not  the  production 
and  distribution  of  the  printed  sheet  itself— is  a  JmT 
combination  of  the  mere  reoording  or  reporting  of  news 
and  of  its  presentation  in  such  a  way,  and  with  such  owunent, 
as  to  Influence  the  minds  of  readers  in  some  particular  direction. 
The  history  of  the  "  leading  article  "  as  a  great  factor  in  the 
shaping  of  public  opinion  b^ns  with  Swift,  Defoe,  Bolingbrokc 
and  Pulteney,  in  the  many  English  newspapers,  from  the  Remew 
and  the  Examiner  to  the  Craftsman,  by  which  was  wa^ed  the 
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keen  politica]  strife  of  the  years  1704-1740.  There  is  no  counter- 
part to  it  in  France  until  the  Revolution  of  1789,  nor  in  Germany 
until  1796  or  1798.  It  was  a  Frenchman  who  wrote — "  Suffer 
yourself  to  be  blamed,  imprisoned,  condemned;  suffer  yourself 
even  to  be  hanged;  but  publish  your  opinions.  It  is  not  a  right ; 
it  is  a  duty."  It  was  in  England  that  the  course  so  pithily 
described  was  actually  taken,  in  the  face  of  fine,  imprisonment 
and  pillory,  at  a  time  when  in  France  the  public  had  to  depend 
upon  foreign  journals  illicitly  circulated,  when  its  own  chief 
writers  resorted  to  clandestine  presses,  to  paltry  disguiises,  and 
to  very  poor  subterfuges  to  escape  the  responsibilities  of  avowed 
authorship,  and  when  in  Germany  there  was  no  political  publicity 
worthy  to  be  named.  When  the  Mercurt  de  France  (1672}, 
after  a  long  period  of  mediocrity,  came  into  the  hands  of  men  of 
large  intellectual  faculty,  they  had  the  most  cogent  reasons  for 
exerting  their  powers  upon  topics  of  literature  rather  than  upon 
themes  of  politics.  True  political  journalism  dates  in  France 
only  from  the  French  Revolution  (see,  for  instance,  Mallet  du 
Pan),  and  it  then  had  a  very  brief  existence.  It  occupied  a 
cluster  of  writers,  some  of  whom  left  an  enduring  mark  upon 
French  literature.  A  term  of  high  aspiration  was  followed 
quickly  by  a  much  longer  term  of  frantic  licence  and  of  literary 
infamy.  Then  came  the  long  rule  of  a  despotic  censorship;  and 
c>'clcs  of  licence  followed  by  cycles  of  repression.  In  1870  indeed 
the  democratic  government  at  Bordeaux  issued  against  journals 
of  high  aims  and  of  unspotted  integrity,  but  opposed  to  its 
pretensions,  edicts  as  arbitrary  as  the  worst  acts  in  that  kind  of 
Napoleon  I.,  and  unparalleled  in  the  whole  course  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Napoleon  III. 

In  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  political  journalism,  in 
any  characteristic  sense,  was  the  creation  of  the  xgth  century — 
somewhat  earlier  in  the  century  in  northern  Europe,  somewhat 
later  in  southern.  The  Ordinarie  Posi-Tidende  of  Stockholm 
dates  indeed  from  1643,  but  until  recent  times  it  was  a  mere 
news-letter.  Denmark  had  no  sort  of  joiumal  worth  remark 
until  the  foundation  in  1749  of  the  Berlingske  Tidtndf,  and  that 
too  attained  to  no  political  rank.  The  GauUe  {Viedomosti)  of 
St  Petersburg — the  patriarch  of  Russian  newspapers — dating 
from  the  16th  of  December  170a,  is  a  government  organ,  and 
nearly  synchronizes  with  the  Boston  News-LeUer  (1704),  the  first 
successful  attempt  at  a  newspaper  in  the  British  colonies  in 
America.  Journalism  in  Italy  begins  with  the  Diario  di  Roma 
in  17 16,  but  in  politics  the  Italian  press  remained  a  nullity  for 
all  practical  purposes  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  X9th  century, 
when  the  newspapers  of  Sardinia,  at  the  impulse  of  Cavour, 
began  to  foreshadow  the  approach  of  the  influential  Itab'an 
^tfss  of  a  later  day.  In  Spain  no  rudiments  of  a  newspaper  press 
can  be  .found  until  the  i8th  century;  the  Caceta  de  Madrid 
started  about  1726.  As  late  as  in  1826  an  inquisitive  American 
traveller  recorded  his  inability  to  lay  his  hands,  during  his 
Peninsular  tour,  upon  more  than  two  Spanish  newspapers. 

While  originally  the  newspaper  depended  entirely  on  its  own 
reporters  and  correspondents  for  news,  and  still  largely  does  so, 
the  widening  of  the  field  of  modem  journalism  is  li^gely  due  to 
ooQective  enterprise,  by  which  outside  organizations  known  as 
"  news  agendes  "  send  a  common  service  of  news  to  all  papers 
which  arrange  to  iakt  it.  The  first  of  the  great  collecting  and 
distributing  news  agencies,  Reuter's  Agency,  was  founded  by 
Julius  Reuter,  a  Prussian  government-messenger,  who  was 
impressed  by  the  common  interest  roused  by  the  revolutionary 
movements  of  1848.  In  1849  he  established  a  news-transmitting 
agency  in  Paris,  with  all  the  appliances  that  were  then  available. 
Between  Bruaaels  and  Aix-larChapelle  he  formed  a  pigeon- 
ssvice,  oonnectiog  it  with  Paris  and  with  Berlin  by  telegraph. 
A%  the  wires  eztcmded,  he  quickly  followed  them  with  agency- 
offices  in  many  parts  of  the  continent.  He  then  went  to  London, 
where  bis  progress  was  for  a  moment  held  in  check.  Mr  Walter 
of  The  Times  ILftened  very  courteously  to  his  proposals,  but 
(on  that  fixst  occasion)  ended  their  interview  by  saying,  "  We 
generally  find  that  we  can  do  our  own  business  better  than 
anybody  else  can."  He  went  to  the  office  of  the  Morning 
Aiferiitert  ^rincb  had  then  the  next  largest  circuUtion  to  that 


of  The  Ttmes,  and  had  better  success.  He  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  that  and  afterwards  with  other  London  joumab, 
including  The  Times,  and  also  with  many  commercial  corporations 
and  firms*  The  newspapers,  of  course,  continued  to  employ 
their  own  organizations  and  to  extend  them,  but  they  found 
great  advantage  in  the  use  of  Reuter's  telegrams  as  supple- 
mentary. Within  a  few  years  the  business  is  said  to  have  yielded 
the  founder  some  £25.000  a  year,  and  in  1865  it  was  transferred 
to  a  limited  company.  In  later  years  this  type  of  news-agency 
operating  all  over  the  worid  was  repeated  by  others,  and  also 
by  agencies  operating  mainly  or  exclusively  only  in  one  country. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  nowadays  to  confine  the  meaning  of 
"  journalism  "  merely  to  the  work  of  those  who  write  for  the 
Press.     Properiy  it  may  be  said  to  include  the  whole  intellectual 
work  compriwd  in  the  production  of  a  newspaper;  and  although 
the  designation  of  "  journalist "  is  generally  applied  only  to 
editors  and  to  writers,  and  would  not  be  extended  at  all  to  the 
purely  mechanical  staff— the   compositors,  foundry-ftien   and 
machinists — nor  even  to  the  proof-readers,  whose  sphere  is 
analogous  rather  to  the  sub-editorial  than  to  the  mechanical 
departments,  the  modem  tendency  has  nevertheless  been,  not 
only  to  install  mere  reporting  (q.v.)  in  a  place  of  high  importance, 
but  to  give  increased  weight  in  journalism  to  those  who  occupy 
what  may  be  called  the  "  managerial  "  offices,  the  business  side 
of  making  a  paper  pay  having  itself  developed  into  an  art  on 
its  own  account.    To  be  a  great  "  journalist "  was  once,  but  is 
hardly  now,  the  same  as  being  a  great "  pubb'dst."     The  publicist 
proper  is  he  who  delivers  his  views  on  public  affairs  in  the  Press; 
but  the  excellence  of  his  articles  may  nevertheless  be  consistent 
with  the  journal  being  a  disastrous  failure,  and  his  reputation 
as  a  journalist  is  then  but  poor.    The  great  joumaUst  is  he  who 
makes  the  paper  with  which  he  is  connected  a  success;  and  in 
days  of  competition  the  elements  necessary  for  obtaining  and 
keeping  a  hold  on  the  public  are  so  diverse,  and  the  factors  bear- 
ing on  the  financial  success,  the  business  side,  of  the  paper  are 
so  many,  that  the  organization  of  victory  frequently  depends 
on  other  considerations  than  those  of  its  intrinsic    literary 
excellence  or  sagacity  of  opinion,  even  if  it  cannot  be  wholly 
independent  of  these.  The  modem  newspaper,  moreover,  depends 
for  its  financial  success  no  longer  primarily  on  its  receipts  from 
drcttlation,  but  on  its  receipts  from  advertisements;  and  though 
these  can  only  ultimately  be  secured  on  the  basis  of  circulation 
(the  number  of  people  who  buy  and  read  the  paper),  the  establish- 
ment of  the  paper  as  the  organ  of  a  large  body  of  readers  for 
whose  custom  it  is  desirable  to  advertise  often  involves  other 
capacities  than  those  of  the  great  publicist;  and  even  in  so  far 
as  the  circulation  depends  on  the  attractiveness  of  its  "  news," 
the  direction  given  to  the  supply  of  news  may  be  managerial 
rather  than  editorial.  Thus,  in  the  division  of  labour,  the  editorial 
functions,  formeriy  supreme  and  all-embracing,  because  the 
excellence  of  the  contents  of  the  paper  made  its  success,  have 
gradually,  by  a  fissiparous  process,  yielded  some  of  their  authority 
to  the  managerial  functions,  and  these  have  grown  into  an  in- 
dependence which — since  editorial  possibilities  ultimately  depend 
on   financial   resources— has  given  increased   importance   in 
journalism  to  the  business  side. 

It  must  suffice  here  to  say  therefore  that  the  work  of  journalism 
may  be  broadly  divided  into  its  editorial  and  managerial  sides. 
And  apart  from  exceptional  casts  of  a  working  proprietor  who 
is  both  editor  and  manager,  or  of  a  managmg-editor,  or  of  a  great 
manager  who  exercises  editorial  functions,  or  a  great  editor 
who  exercises  managerial  functions,  the  ordinary  course  is  to 
keep  them  fairly  distinct.  The  managerial  side  involves  the 
business  work  of  a  paper,  including  the  obtaining  of  advertise- 
ments and  all  the  operations  directly  connected  with  producing 
it  and  making  it  pay  as  a  commercial  enterprise.  The  editorial 
side  is  engaged — ^however  much  managerial  exigencies  may 
dictate  its  policy^— in  providing  the  "reading  matter"  which 
forms  its  contents,  other  than  such  as  is  of  the  nature  of  advertis- 
ing. The  editorial  staff  includes  editors  and  assistant-editors, 
sub^itors  (in  Great  Britain  a  term  usually  restricted  in  daily 
journalism  to  those  engaged  in  the 
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leader*writen,  critics,  rqyyrteis  (more  narrowly  considered  part 
of  the  "  sub-editorial  "  staff).  &c.  The  actual  owner  of  the  pa]>er, 
the  proprietor,  may  or  may  not  take  part  in  either  side,  but  in 
law  his  authority  is  delegated  to  those  who  produce  it.  The  older 
ideas  of  journalistic  management  survive  in  making  the  editor, 
publisher  and  printer,  but  curiously  not  the  "  manager,"  liable 
in  a  writ  for  libel,  contempt  of  court,  &c.,  together  with  the 
proprietor  in  English  law.  But  no  satisfactory  legal  defiiution 
of  **  editor/'  still  less  of  "  manager,"  is  possible,  since  their 
positions  and  powers  vary  according  to  circumstances. 

So  far  as  the  general  relations  of  the  staff  of  a  paper  with  its  pro- 
prictor  are  concerned,  we  may  briefly  note  that  engagements  arc 
contracts  for  personal  service;  they  will  not  therefore  oe  specifically 
enforced,  and  the  rcmedjr  for  injury  is  dismissal  or  action  for  damages ; 
and  they  must  be  in  writing  and  stamped,  to  be  evidence  in  law,  if 
for  a  year  or  longer.  The  raitor  is  the  agent  of  the  proprietor,  and 
binds  him  for  acts  within  the  scope  of  editorial  authority  (which 
includes  the  insertion  of  any  matter  in  the  paper).  Being  an  agent 
he  can  have  no  power  as  against  the  proprietor,  but  unreasonable 
interierence  on  the  lattcr's  part  may  entitle  an  editor  to  an  action 
for  breach  of  contract  or  for  damage  to  his  professional  reputation : 
while  gross  misconduct  on  the  part  of  an  editor  might  similarly 
entitle  the  proprietor  to  damages.  Letters,  manuscripts,  &c.,  come 
into  the  editor's  hands  as  agent  for  his  proprietor,  |nd  are  the 
lattcr's  property.  Uninvited  contributors  send  htm  articles  at  their 
own  risk,  but  the  sending  to  them  of  a  type-set  proof  has  been  held . 
to  be  evidence  of  acceptance.  Apart  from  special  terms,  the  editor 
b  entitled  to  **  edit  "  such  articles,  i.e.  use  them  wholly  or  in  part, 
or  alter  them ;  he  has  a  free  hand  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  anonymous 
articles;  in  the  case  of  signed  articles  it  is  clearly  his  duty  to  keep 
them  free  from  libel  or  illegality,  but  the  right  to  edit  is  limited 
in  so  far  as  his  alterations  might  attribute  to  the  writer  anjrthing 
which  would  give  the  latter  a  cuum  for  damages.  Though  the  highest 
function  of  an  editor  is  embodied  in  the  etymology  of  the  word  (a 
"  bringer  forth  "  or  producer),  as  one  who  acts  aa  the  literary 
midwife  in  the  literary  setting  forth  of  ideas,  it  is  probably  his  use  of 
the  proverbial  blue-pencil,  altering  or  deleting,  which  is  generally 
associated  with  the  word  "  to  edit.  Each  aspect,  however,  of  edi- 
torial work  has  its  own  importance-^he  organization  and  inspiration 
on  the  one  hand,  the  moulding  into  shape  on  the  other.  And  good  " 
editing  is  necessarily  relative,  depending  to  a  certain  extent  on  the 
character  of  the  paper  which  it  is  intendra  to  produce. 

See  Press  Laws,  Libel,  Copyright,  &c.  ;  and  Kenerally,  for  law, 
Fisher  and  Strachan,  Law  of  the  Press  (and  ed.,  1898). 

The  history  of  the  Newspaper  Press  is  told  for  various  countries 
of  importance  under  their  respective  sections  bdow.  The 
practical  devdopment  of  the  modem  new^>aper  is  indeed  due 
to  a  union  of  causes,  largely  mechanical,  that  may  well  be  termed 
marvellous.  A  nuichine  (see  Pkintinc)  that,  from  a  web  of 
paper  3  or  4  m.  long,  can,  in  one  hour,  print,  fold,  cut  and  ddiver 
many  thousand  perfected  broadsheets,  is,  however,  not  so  great 
a  marvel  as  is  the  organizing  skill  which  collects  information 
by  conversation,  post  or  telegraph,  from  all  over  the  world, 
and  then  distributes  these  communications  in  cheap  printed 
copies  regularly  every  day  to  an  enormous  public,  sifted,  arranged 
and  commented  upon,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  But  for  a 
high  ideal  of  public  responsibility  and  duty,  conjoined  with  high 
culture  and  with  great  **  staying-power,"  in  the  editorial  rooms, 
all  these  marvels  of  ingenuity — which  now  combine  to  develop 
public  opinion  on  great  public  interests,  and  to  guide  it — would 
be  nothing  better  than  a  vast  mechanism  for  making  money  out 
of  man's  natural  aptitude  to  spend  his  time  either  in  telling  or 
in  hearing  some  new  thing.  A  newspaper,  after  all,  is  essentially 
a  business,  conducted  by  its  proprietors  for  gain.  That  the 
commercial  motive  is  a  danger  to  honest  journals  is  obvious, 
were  it  not  indeed  that  here  as  elsewhere  honesty  is  in  the  long 
run  the  best  commercial  policy. 

The  example  of  American  joumalisnn  has  so  greatly  affected 
the  developments  in  England  and  other  countries  since  about 
rAftoflb*  '^'  ^^^  ^^  ^  important  to  realize  the  conditions 
•Mvo/  under  which,  in  the  United  States,  the  newer  type 
of  journalism  arose.^  In  substance  very  much  the 
same  causes  produced  very  much  the  same  effects, 
though  at  a  slower  rate,  in  England;  but  British 
conservatism  operated  here  as  elsewhere.  Several  circumstances 
combined  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century  to  oromote 

'I'he  account  which  follows  is  reproduced  from  Mr  Whitelaw 
Reid's  article  in  the  loth  edition  of  the  Etuy.  BriL 


great  changes  in  the  condition  and  character  of  Ammnn 
newspapers,    (i)  Paper  was  enormously  cheapened.   Before  and 
during  the  CivU  War  it  cost  large  New  York  newspapers  at 
limes  27  cents  per  lb  for  even  a  poor  quality.    In  1864  it  cost 
16  cents  in  February,  and  ran  up  a  cent  every  month  tiUinnud- 
•ummer  it  touched  21  and  22  cents.    As  late  as  1873  it  was  still 
sold  at  from  12  to  13  cents.    As  new  materials  were  found  and 
machiner}*  was  improved,  the  price  slowly  declined.    When  the 
manufacture  from  wood-pulp  was  made  commercially  successful, 
the  profits  tempted  great  investments  of  new  capital;  bigger 
mills  were  built,  competition  became  keen,  and  new  inventions 
cheapened  the  various  processes.    Thus  in  New  York  in- 187s 
the  average  price  for  the  year  for  fair  "  news  "  paper  was  8-53 
cents  per  lb;  in  1880,  6-92;  in  1885,  5*16;  and  in  1890,  3-38. 
At  last,  about  1897,  large  contracts  for  a  good  average  quality, 
delivered  at  the  press-room,  were  made  in  New  York  at  as  low 
a  figure  as  i'5  cents  per  lb.    Subsequently  advances  in  raw 
materials,  one  or  two  dry  seasons  which  curtailed  the  water- 
power,  and  combinations  resulting  from  over-competition,  caused 
some  reaction.    Yet  it  could  still  be  said  in  1900  that  prudent 
publishers  could  buy  for  $1  as  much  paper  as  would  have  cost 
them  $3  twenty  years  earlier,  or  $10  about  1875.    (2)  Printing 
machinery  for  great  newspaper  offices  was  transformed.    Instead 
of  the  old  cylinder  presses  fed  by  hand,  with  the  product  then 
folded  and  counted  by  hand,  machines  came  into  common  use 
to  print,  fold,  cut,  paste  and  count  and  deliver  in  bundles, 
ready  either  for  the  carrier  or  the  mail,  at  rates  of  speed  formeriy 
not  dreamed  of.    The  size  of  the  paper  could  be  increased  or 
diminished  at  will,  as  late  news  might  require,  within  an  hoiir 
of  the  time  when  it  must  be  in  the  hands  of  its  readers.    Instead 
of  cutting  down  other  news  to  make  room  for  something  late  and 
important,  more  pages  were  added,  and  this  steadily  increased 
the  tendency  to  larger  papers.    Devices  were  also  found  for 
printing  the  same  sheet  in  different  colours  at  the  same  rate  of 
speed;  and  in  this  way  startling  headlines  were  made  mwe 
startling  in  red  ink,  or  a  piece  of  news  for  which  q>ecxal  attention 
was  desired  was  made  so  glaring  that  no  one  could  help  seeing 
it.     (3)  Hand-setting  (for  great  newspapers)  was  practically 
abolished.    Instead  of  the  slow  gathering  of  stn^e  types  by 
hand  separate  lines  were  now  produced  and  cast  by  machines, 
capable  when  pushed  to  their  utmost  capacity  of  doing  each 
the  work  of  five  average  compositors.    Thus  between  x88o  and 
1900  there  were  reductions  in  the  cost — (i)  of  the  raw  material 
for  the  manufacture  of  newspapers  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths;  (2)  of  printing,  at  least  as  much;  and   (3)   of  com- 
position, at  least  one-hidf ,  while  the  facilities  in  each  departnaent 
for  a  greater  product  within  a  given  time  were  enormously 
increased.   The  obvious  business  tendency  of  these  changes  was 
either  a  reduction  in  price  or  an  increase  of  size,  or  both. 

Electricity  became  the  only  news-carrier.    New  ocean  cables 
broke  down  the  high  rates  charged  at  the  outset.  The  American 
news  appetite,  growing  by  what  it  fed  on,  soon  demanded  fat 
fuller  cablegrams  of  European  news;  and  the  wan  in  which 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were  involved  accelerated 
the  movement.    The  establishment  of  a  strong  telegraph  com> 
pany,  capable  of  efficient  competition  with  the  one  which 
practically  controlled  the  inland  service    in    x88o,   likewise 
cheapened  domestic  news  by  tdegraph  and  increased  its  volume. 
The  companies  presently  recognized  their  interest  in  encouragiiig 
rival  news  assodatbns,  and  so  getting  double  work  for  the 
wires,  while  promoting  the  establishment  of  new  papers.    Wild 
competition  between  news  agencies  was  thus  encouraged  (even 
in  the  cases  of  some  already  known  to  be  bankrupt)  to  tbe 
extent  of  credits  of  a  quarter  or  half  a  million  dollars  on  tele- 
graphic tolls.   The  rapid  spread  of  long-distance  telephone  lines 
further  contributed  to  this  tendency  to  make  the  whole  continent 
a  whispering  gallery  for  the  press.   Every  great  paper  had  both 
telegraph  and  telephone  wires  run  directly  into  its  newsroom. 

Photography  and  etching  were  added  to  the  office  equipment. 
Various  "  process  "  methods  were  found,  by  which  the  popular 
desire  for  a  picture  to  make  the  news  dearer  could  be  gratified. 
Drawings  were  reproduced  succevfully  in  stcreoljrpe  platet  for 
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the  fastest  rotary  presses.  The  field  of  poHtical  caricature  had 
heretofore  belonged  exclusively  to  the  weekly  papers,  but  the 
great  dailies  now  seized  upon  it,  and  commanded  the  service  of 
the  cleverest  caricaturists.  Newspapers  found  a  way  to  put  the 
*'  half-tone  "  etching  of  a  photograph,  such  as  had  heretofore 
been  printed  only  on  slow  flat  presses,  bodily  into  the  stereotype 
plate  for  the  great  quadruple  and  octuple  presses;  and  there- 
after portraits  and  photographs  of  important  groups  on  notable 
occasions  began  to  appear,  embodied  in  the  text  describing  the 
occurrences,  a  few  hours  after  the  camera  had  been  turned  on 
them,  in  papers  printed  at  the  rate  of  thirty  and  forty  thousand 
an  hour.  In  this  development  of  illustrated  daily  journalism 
America  rapidly  went  far  beyond  other  countries. 

News  agencies  multiplied  and  gave  cheaper  service.  The 
New  York  Associated  Press  had  been  the  chief  agency  for  the 
whole  country.  It  admitted  new  customers  with  great  caution, 
and  its  refusal  to  admit  was  almost  prohibitory,  while  its  with- 
drawal of  news  from  established  papers  was  practically  fatal. 
It  was  owned  by  the  leading  New  York  journals.  Their  dis- 
agreements led  to  the  success  of  a  rival,  the  United  Press.  The 
New  York  Associated  Press  finally  dissolved,  most  of  the  New 
York  members  became  connected  with  the  United  Press,  and 
many  of  their  Western  and  Southern  clients  organized  the 
Associated  Press  of  Illinois,  more  nearly  on  a  mutual  plan.  The 
United  Press  finally  failed,  and  most  of  its  New  York  members 
went  into  the  Associated  Press  of  Illinois,  which  in  turn  was 
forced  into  plans  for  reorganization  by  decisions  of  Illinois 
courts  against  its  rules  for  confining  its  services  to  its  own 
members.  One  result  of  these  successive  changes  was  to  en- 
courage new  papers  by  making  it  easy  for  them  to  secure  a 
comprehensive  news  service,  and  thus  to  threaten  the  value  of 
the  ^d  papers.  Another  was  the  struggle  to  increase  the  volume 
of  the  service,  leading  to  reports  of  multitudes  of  occurrences 
formerly  left  without  notice  in  the  great  news  centres,  and  ex- 
tension of  agencies  into  the  remotest  hamlets,  and  less  scrupulous 
care  in  the  consideration  and  preparation  of  the  reports  filed  at 
many  points  for  transmission.  News  syndicates  for  special 
purposes  also  developed,  as  well  as  small  news  associations, 
sometimes  with  a  service  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  many 
papers.  The  almost  official  authenticity  which  the  public 
formerly  attributed  to  an  Associated  Press  despatch  measurably 
declined;  and  the  dailies  found  more  difficulty  in  sifting  and 
deciding  upon  the  news  that  came  to  them,  and  incurred  more 
individual  responsibility  for  what  they  printed. 

The  great  accumulation  of  private  fortunes  also  changed  the 
newspapers.  ^MiUionaires  came  to  think  it  advantageous  to 
own  newspapers,  openly  or  secretly,  which  could  be  conducted 
without  reference  to  direct  profits,  for  the  sake  primarily  of 
political,  social  or  business  considerations.  To  secure  large 
circulations  for  such  enterprises  they  were  wiUing  to  sell  the 
paper  for  long  periods  at  much  below  the  cost  of  manufacture, 
and  to  spend  money  for  news  and  writers  more  lavishly  than 
the  legitimate  business  of  established  journals  would  allow. 
Great  business  corporations  seeking  for  favourable  or  fearing 
adverse  legislation  sometimes  made  secret  newspaper  investments 
for  the  same  purpose. 

These  various  new  conditions,  affecting  the  newspaper  press 
of  the  United  States  with  ever-increasing  force,  gradually 
changed  the  average  character  of  the  papers  and  their  effect 
upon  their  readers.  A  large  circulation  became  the  only  evidence 
of  success  and  the  only  way  to  make  the  sale  of  a  newspaper 
below  cost  ultimately  a  source  of  profit.  A  disposition  to  lower 
the  character  in  order  to  catch  the  largest  audience  naturally 
followed.  Criminal  news  was  reported  more  fully  than  formerly, 
with  more  piquant  details.  Competitors  outdid  each  other  in 
the  effort  to  treat  all  news  with  unprecedented  sensationalism. 
The  lowest  possible  price  was  regarded  as  essential  to  the  largest 
possible  circulation,  and  so  a  favourite  price  even  for  large 
newspapers  became  one  cent  to  the  public,  and  consequently 
only  half  a  cent  to  the  publishers,  whose  business  was  practically 
all  at  wholesale  with  dealers  and  news  coropam'es.  The  feeling 
l}t»t  the  most  must  be  given  for  the  money  prompted  also  the 


great  increase  in  size,  only  made  possible  by  the  reductions  in 
paper,  composition,  presswork,  &c.,  ah-eady  noted.  Yet  mere 
quantity  and  mere  sensation  after  a  time  palled  on  the  jaded 
ap]>etite,  and  the  spice  of  intense  personality  became  necessary. 
As  most  people  like  to  see  their  names  in  print,  and  can  bear 
criticism  of  their  neighbours  with  composure,  these  two  chords 
of  human  nature  were  incessantly  played  upon. 

The  principal  feature  in  the  development  of  modem  news- 
papers is  the  importance  attached  to  obtaining,  and  prominently 
displaying,  "news"  of  all  sorts,  and  incidentally  cMsnc 
there  has  been  a  considerable  change  of  view  as  to  what  uritika 
sort  of  news  should  be  given  prominence.  Sport  and  b^*< 
finance  are  treated  at  greater  length  and  more  popu- 
larly; and,  partly  owing  to  the  largely  increased 
number  of  papers  and  consequent  greater  competition,  partly 
to  a  desire  to  appeal  to  the  larger  pubUc,  which  is  now  able  to 
read  and  ready  to  buy  reading-matter,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  follow  the  tastes  of  the  vast  number  of  people  who  can  read 
at  all  rather  than  of  those  to  whom  reading  means  a  very 
high  standard  of  literary  and  intellectual  enjoyment.  This  has 
involved  a  more  popular  form  of  presenting  news,  not  only  in 
a  less  literary  style  and  by  the  presentation  of  "  tit-bits  "  of 
information  with  an  appeal  to  cruder  sentiments,  but  also  in  a 
more  liberal  use  of  headlines  and  of  similar  devices  for  catching 
the  eye  of  the  reader.  ''  Personal  journalism,"  i.e.  paragraphs 
about  the  private  life  or  personal  appearance  of  individuaki — 
either  men  or  women — of  note  or  notoriety  in  society  or  public 
affairs,  has  become  far  more  marked;  and  in  this  respect,  as 
in  many  others,  encouragement  has  been  given  to  a  spirit  of 
inquisitiveness,  and  also  to  a  widespread  inclination  either  to 
flatter  or  be  oneself  flattered,  the  latter  desire  being  indeed  con- 
spicuously prevalent  in  these  "democratic  days"  even  among 
the  classes  which  once  affected  to  despise  such  publicity. 

The  modem  impulse,  culminating  in  England  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  xgth  century  in  what  was  then  called  the  "New 
Journalism,"  was  a  direct  product  of  American  conditions  and 
ways  of  life,  but  in  Great  Britain  it  was  also  the  result  of  the 
democratic  movement  produced  by  the  Education  Act  of  1870 
and  the  Reform  Act  of  1885;  and  it  affected  more  or  less  all 
countries  which  came  within  the  influence  of  free  institutions. 
The  most  generally  adopted  American  innovation  (for,  though 
not  known  before  even  in  England,  it  was  practically  a  new 
thing  as  carried  out  in  American  newspapers)  was  the  "  inter- 
view "  (the  report  In  dialogue  form  of  a  conversation  with  some 
prominent  person,  whose  views  were  thus  elicited  by  a  reporter), 
which  during  the  early  'nineties  was  taken  up  in  varying  degrees 
by  English  newspapers;  it  was  "cheap  copy" — the  word 
"  copy  "  covering  in  journaUstic  slang  any  matter  in  the  shape 
of  an  article — and  could  easily  be  made  both  informing  and 
interesting;  and  "  interviewing  "  caused  a  large  increase  in  the 
journalistic  profession,  notably  among  women.  The  rage  for  the 
"  interview  "  again  declined  in  vogue  outside  American  journalism 
in  proportion  as  people  of  importance  became  less  ready  to  talk 
for  publication — or  for  nothing. 

From  the  highest  class  of  paper  downwards,  however,  real 
news — and  especially  early  news — has  been  more  and  more 
sought  after,  and  all  the  force  of  organization  both  within 
individual  newspaper  offices  and  outside  them  in  the  shape  of 
news  agencies,  has  been  applied  to  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
early  news  and  publishing  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  this 
matter  the  Press  has  certainly  been  helped  most  materially 
not  only  by  the  advance  in  telegraphic  facilities  (see  Reporting) 
but  by  all  the  other  new  rapid  methods  of  production  in  Type- 
setting (see  Typography)  and  Press-work  (see  Printing)  which 
have  been  the  feature  of  the  modem  period.  The  vastly  increased 
amount  of  telegraphic  work  now  done  has  perhaps  not  been  all 
pure  gain  to  the  best  sort  of  journalism.  It  has  to  some  extent 
weakened  the  effect  of  the  considered  article,  and  led  to  hasty 
conclusions  and  precipitate  publication,  with  results  that 
sometimes  cannot  be  compensated  for  by  any  later  contradiction 
or  modification.  In  some  cases  a  reaction  ensued.  Take  for 
instance  the  case  of  war  correspondence.    The  prestige  of  the 
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"  war  correspondent "  became  at  one  time  enormous,  and  his 
evolution  from  the  days  of  H.  Crabb  Robinson,  who  wrote  to 
The  Times  from  Spain  in  1807-1809,  has  been  traced  by  busy 
pens  with  all  the  precision  of  a  special  interest  in  history. 
Certainly  nothing  finer  in  active  English  journalism  was  ever 
done  than  in  W.  H.  Russell's  letters  to  The  Times  from  the 
Crimea,  or  the  work  of  Archibald  Forbes  and  others  in  the  Franco- 
Pnissian  War;  but  more  recently,  although  first-rate  abilities 
have  been  forthcoming,  the  news  agencies,  often  favoured  by  the 
military  Press  censor,  have  generally  been  ahead  of  the  "  specials," 
and  the  individual  work  that  might  have  been  done  for  isolated 
papers  has  been  much  hampered  by  rcstriaions.  This  is  due 
partly  to  the  increased  competition,  partly  to  military  jealousy 
and  officialism,  partly  to  the  vital  importance  of  secrecy  in 
modern  warfare:  but  the  result  has  been  to  a  considerable 
extent  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  "  war  correspondent "  as 
compared  with  what  was  done  in  the  Press  in  the  days  of  Russell 
and  Forbes.  A  letter  arriving  weeks  after  the  telegraphic 
account,  however  meagre,  is  largely  shorn  of  its  interest.  Given 
a  brilliant  foreign  correspondent,  the  form  of  letters  sent  home 
from  abroad  on  general  subjects  is  still,  no  doubt,  very  effective. 
But  the  telegram  is  necessarily  the  backbone  of  the  news  service 
of  the  daily  paper.  The  Press,  be  it  added,  is  frequently  able  to 
acquaint  the  public  with  what  b  going  on  while  a  government 
itself  is  still  uninformed.  The  work  of  officials  and  statesmen 
is  admittedly  increased  and  sometimes  embarrassed  by  the 
new  strain  imposed  upon  them  in  consequence,  but  the  public 
are  on  the  whole  wcU  served  by  their  emancipation  from  the 
obscurity  of  purely  official  intelligence  and  by  the  obligation 
of  straightforward  dealing  imposed  upon  governments,  which 
in  their  nature  are  apt  to  be  secretive. 

Connected  with  the  increased  attention  given  to  news  is  the 
greater  vogue  of  the  newspaper  "poster"  or  contents-bill, 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  streets.  The  poster  has  acquired 
commercial  importance  for  indicating  the  possession  of  some 
special  news  without  revealing  its  whole  nature,  and  the  tendency 
has  been  to  have  fewer  lines  and  fewer  words  in  larger  type,  in 
order  to  catch  the  eye  more  impressively.  Rotary  machines  for 
printing  these  posters  enable  them  to  be  turned  out  with  greater 
rapidity;  and  in  the  case  especially  of  evening  papers  it  is 
possible  at  any  time  during  the  afternoon,  should  important  news 
arrive,  to  issue  a  new  poster  and  thus  secure  a  large  street  sale 
by  the  insertion  of  a  few  words  only  in  the  "  stop  press  "  or 
"  fudge  "  without  the  necessity  of  changes  in  the  plates.  The 
catch-penny  style  of  the  poster  has  transferred  itself  also  to  the 
newspaper  itseU,  in  the  shape  of  the  "  scare  "  headlines.  And 
there  has  been  a  tendency  for  the  news  to  be  so  "  displayed  "• 
in  the  headlines  as  to  make  any  further  reading  unnecessary. 

Apart  from  the  publication  of  "news"  and  reports,  and 
occasional  original  articles  of  a  descriptive  and  miscellaneous 
character,  the  chief  function  of  a  newspaper  is  criticism,  whether 
of  politics  or  other  topics  of  the  moment,  or  of  the  drama,  art, 
music,  books,  sport  or  finance.  As  regards  sport,  the  comments 
of  the  various  newspapers  are  mainly  descriptive;  but  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  the  attention  paid  to 
**  tipping  "  probable  winners  on  the  Turf,  and  the  insertion  of 
betting  news.  The  publication  of  the  "  odds  "  some  time  before 
a  race,  and  of  starting-prices,  undoubtedly  helped  to  foster  the 
increase  of  this  form  of  gambling,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the 
report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Gambling  in  England  in  1902, 
but  the  efforts  to  induce  the  English  newspapers  to  keep  such 
matter  out  of  their  columns  have  not  had  much  success.  The 
Daily  News  (London)  in  1902  started  on  a  new  proprietorship 
under  Mr  Cadbury  with  a  declared  policy  of  not  referring  to  horse- 
racing  or  betting;  but  when  its  principal  proprietors  in  1909 
became  largely  concerned  also  in  the  Star  and  Morning  Leader^ 
they  were  apparently  content  to  retain  the  "  tipster  "  elements 
which  bulked  large  in  them,  and  this  inconsistency  aroused 
considerable  comment.  The  sporting  interest  (i.e.  the  desire 
to  know  results  of  racing  and  cricket,  &c.)  Urgely  inflates  the 
circulation  of  most  of  the  London  and  provincial  halfpenny 
evening  papers. 


Between  about  1870  and  1880  the  English  newspapers  began  to 
pay  increased  attention  to  literary  and  artistic  criticism;  and 
gradually  the  daily  Press,  which  formerly  applied  itself  mainly 
to  recording  news,  and  to  political,  social  and  financial  subjects, 
became  a  formidable  rival  in  this  sphere  to  the  weekly  reviews 
and  the  monthly  and  quarterly  magazines.  Books  are  "re- 
viewed "  in  the  Press  partly  for  literary  reasons,  partly  as  a 
quid  pro  quo  for  publishers'  advertisements;  and  the  de^  for 
"  something  to  quote,"  irrespectively  of  the  responsible  nature 
of  the  criticism,  became  in  the  early  'nineties  a  mania  with 
publishers,  who  in  general  appear  to  have  considered  that  their 
sales  depended  upon  their  catching  a  public  which  would  be 
satisfied  by  seeing  in  the  advertisement  that  such  and  such  a  book 
was  pronounced  by  such  and  such  a  paper  to  be  "  indispensable 
to  any  gentleman's  library."  Unfortunately  the  enormous 
output  of  books  made  it  impossible  for  editors  to  have  them  all 
reviewed,  and  equally  impossible  for  them  to  be  certain  of 
discriminating  properly  between  those  which  were  really  worth 
reviewing  or  not.  The  result  has  been  that  the  work  of  book- 
reviewing  in  the  newspapers  is  often  hastily  and  pooily  or  veiy 
spasmodically  done.  But  there  have  been  some  honoarabk 
exceptions.  The  "  Literary  Supplement "  (since  1901)  to 
The  Times  is  the  most  ambitious  attempt  made  by  any  daily 
paper  to  deal  seriously  with  literature.  The  DaUy  Ckromde 
started  a  "  literary  page  "  in  1891,  and  it  was  imitated  in  varying 
degrees  by  other  English  papers.  The  Scotsman  and  some  other 
provincial  papers  have  also  for  some  time  devoted  much  spvt 
to  excellent  literary  criticism.  The  "literary  supplement" 
has  also  been  developed  to  excellent  effect  in  some  journals 
in  the  United  Sutes,  such  as  the  New  York  rtiN«f ,  what  this 
feature  was  indeed  originally  started.  As  a  form, of  serious 
criticism,  however,  the  review  has,  in  the  general  Dcwspapeis  of 
later  years,  taken  a  lower  place  than  must  be  desirable,  paxtly 
owing  to  the  cause  named,  partly  to  a  tendency  among  reviewers 
either  to  indiscriminate  praise  or  to  irresponsible  irrelevance, 
partly  to  a  suspicion  of  "  log-rolling  ";  and  to  a  large  extent 
it  has  become  the  practice  merely  to  ^treat  the  appearance  oi 
new  books  as  so  much  news,  to  be  chronicled,  with  or  without 
extracts,  according  as  the  subject  makes  good  "  copy,"  like  any 
other  event  of  the  day. 

The  modem  tendency,  resulting  from  the  enormous  aoKMUt 
of  newspaper  production,  has  been  to  make  journalism  less 
literary  and  at  the  same  time  literature  more  journalistic 
Either  as  reviewers,  leader-writers  or  editors,  many  of  the 
principal  "  men  of  letters  "  have  worked  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods  as  writers  for  some  newspaper  or  other,  and  much  of 
the  published  literature  of  the  time  has  appeared  originaQy  is 
the  columns  of  the  newspapers,  in  the  form  of  essays,  poems, 
short  stories  or  novels  (in  serial  form).     Publication  in  this 
shape  has  many  advantages  for  an  author  besides  that  of  ad- 
ditional remuneration;  it  offers  an  opportunity  for  a  new  writer 
to  try  his  wings,  and  it  helps  to  introduce  him  at  once  to  a  large 
public.    Moreover,  the  newspapers  read  by  the  educated  classes 
profit  by  the  superior  class  of  journalist  represented  by  writcn 
of  a  literary  turn.    But  the  increased  popularity  of  the  news- 
paper, and  the  close  tie  between  it  and  the  literary  world,  have 
on  the  whole  impressed  a  journalistic  stamp  upon  much  of  the 
literature  of  the  day.    However  popular  at  the  moment  a  writer 
may  be,  the  infection  with  journalistic  methods — while  rightly 
employed  by  journalists,  as  such,  in  dealing  with  contemporary 
events  and  for  strictly  contemporary  purposes — b  apt  to  be 
responsible  for  something  wanting  in  his  work,  the  loss  of  which 
deprives  him  of  the  permanent  literary  or  sdenlific  rank  to 
which  he  might  otherwise  aspire. 

The  new  point  of  departure  for  the  more  popular  style  of 
English  journalism  (apart  from  the  influence  of  Americas 
models)  is  really  to  be  found  in  the  publication  of  Sir  George 
(then  Mr)  Newncs's  Tit-Bits  in  1881.  This  penny  weekly 
paper,  with  its  appeal  to  the  masses,  who  liked  to  read  snippets 
of  information  brightly  put  together,  showed  what  enormou* 
profits  were  to  be  made  by  this  style  of  enterprise;  and  the 
multiplication  of  journals  of  this  dcscrv>tion— notably   Mr 
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Alfred  Hannsworth's  (Lord  Northdiffe's)  Answers  (1888)  and 
Mr  C.  Arthur  Pearson's  Pearson's  WeeUy  (1890) — ^had  a  further 
influence  on  public  taste,  so  that  even  the  diuaea  above  that 
which  pxiniArily  enjoyed  these  publications  were  affected  in 
the  same  direction.  A  new  note  was  thus  introduced  into 
English  daily  journalism  in  England.  Whereas  before  2885 
the  chief  feature  in  London  jourmdism,  outside  The  Times  and 
other  great  morning  papers,  had  been  the  literary  brilliance 
of  the  Saturday  Review  and  its  evening  paper  analogues,  the 
Pall  Mall  and  St  James's  Gasdtes,  in  the  early  'nineties  came 
a  crare  for  "  artuality."  Mr  T.  P.  O'Connor,  with  his  vivid 
pen  (first  in  the  Star,  then  in  the  Sunday  Sun  and  elsewhere), 
set  the  pace  for  a  crowd  of  imitators;  the  successful  establish- 
ment of  the  DaUy  Mail  in  1896,  with  its  system  -of  compressing 
the  news  of  the  day  briefly  and  pointedly  into  short  pan&graphs, 
while  at  the  same  time  catering  for  all  tastes  and  employing 
first-rate  correspondents  and  reporters  to  supply  it  with  spedsd 
information,  gave  a  distinct  shake-up  to  the  older  traditions 
of  daily  journalism.  The  old  tendency  had  been  to  rely  for 
success  either  on  writers  of  exceptional  knowledge  or  capacity, 
men  who  were  essentially  amateurs,  or  on  a  dass  of  professional 
journalists  who  at  all  events  had  a  literary  tradition  bdiindthem. 
A  different  sort  of  amateur  now  arose,  and  a  different  sort  of 
professionaL  Even  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  provide  for 
a  literary  public,  success  came  to  be  generally  sought  by  popular 
rather  than  by  literary  methods.  The  literary  pubUc  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word  is  inevitably  a  small  one,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Press  deals  with  literature  on  lines  more  suited  to 
a  larger  and  less  refined  dientHe.  It  may  be  claimed,  no  doubt, 
that  the  best  sort  of  journalism  shows  a  high,  and  sometimes 
the  highest,  literary  standard,  but  the  fact  remains  that  for  the 
bulk  of  modem  journalism  its  conductors  realize  only  too  well 
that  their  business  is  to  appeal  to  the  masses,  and  to  a  standard 
of  education  and  taste  which  falls  far  short  of  anything  that  can 
be  called  intellectuaL 

It  is  often  said  that  the  leading  articles  or  "  editorials," 
expressing  the  attitude  of  the  paper  towards  important  subjects 
of  the  day,  have  lost  their  importance,  but  this  is  only  a  half- 
truth.  Mowance  being  made  for  changes  in  literary  style, 
the  actual  amount  of  good  writing  in  this  department  in  the 
great  organs  of  opinion — ^well-informed,  scholarly  and  indsive — 
may  justly  be  considered  equal  to  anything  done  in  what  are 
sometimes  considered  its  palmy  days.'  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  in  the  newer  type  of  newspaper, 
which  appeals  rather  on  the  score  of  its  tit-bits  of  news  and 
rapid  readableness  to  a  more  casual  and  less  serious  public,  the 
whole  raison  d^itre  of  the  old-fashioned  leading  artide  has 
disappeared,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  a  few  brief  notes,  merdy 
indicating  the  attitude  of  the  paper,  and  not  seeking  to  discuss 
any  subject  comprehensively  at  all.  The  **  leader  "  is  to  some 
extent  a  form  of  newspaper  routine,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  a 
n>atine  which  has  proved  its  value  by  experience.  The  con- 
tinuous high  standard  of  tone,  maintained  by  so  many  great 
journals,  depends  more  largely  than  is  sometimes  realized  on 
the  regtilar  industry  and  skill  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
discuss  the  latest  devebpments  of  affairs  every  day  or  every  week 
in  a  manner  which  gives  reasonable  men  something  fresh  to  think 
about,  or  interprets  for  them  the  thoughts  which  are  only 
vaguely  floating  in  their  minds.  The  liberty  of  the  Press  enables 
every  sort  of  view,  right  or  wrong,  to  be  discussed  in  this 
prominent  form,  and  thus  every  aspect  of  a  question  is  brought 
out  in  public,  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  according  to  the  weight 
of  evidence  and  of  argument. 

The  same  end  is  assisted  by  the  devotion  of  so  much  space 
to  "  letters  to  the  editor."  It  is  sometimes  said  that  in  England 
the  London  Times  owes  its  position  largdy  to  the  fact  that  if 
any  individual  grievance  is  fdt  it  is  generally  ventilated  by  a 
letter  to  Tke  Times,  Whatever  may  be  the  organization  of  the 

•  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  style  of  public  speeches  has  also 
altered.  Nobody  thinks  ^t  quoting,  the  claastca  nowadays  in  the 
House  of  CoouDoos.  A  more  buainess-like  'orm  of  speech  is  adopted 
in  public  life,  and  the  Press  reflects  this  change. 
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Press  for  reporting  the  news  of  the  day,  the  resources  of  no 
iwwspaper  staff  are  great  enough  to  cover  an  area  of  information 
as  large  as  that  represented  by  its  readers;  and  the  value  of 
the  outlet  for  opinion  and  information  afforded  by  the  corre- 
spondence columns  cannot  be  overstated. 

Most  people  probably  read  more  papers  than  is  compatible 
with  a  healthy  mental  digestion,  but  the  Press,  as  such,  has 
to-day  an  enormous — and  none  the  less  real  because  subtle — 
influence;  and  this  is  largdy  due  to  the  reputation  maintained 
by  its  higher  representatives.  While,  individually,  the  great 
papers  wield  considerable  influence,  due  partly  to  real  sagadty 
and  authority,  partly  to  the  psychological  effect  produced  by 
mere  print  or  by  rdterated  statement,  collectivdy  the  Press 
now  represents  the  Public,  and  expresses  popular  opinion  more 
directly  than  any  representative  assembly.  The  multiplication 
of  "  Press-cutting  agendes,"  and  of  such  essentiaUy  "  newsy  " 
publications  as  Who's  Who  (the  English  form  of  which  originated 
with  Mr  Douglas  SUiden  in  1897)  and  similar  bdographical 
reference  books---a]l  tending  to  increase  the  publidty  of  uMdem 
life — ^has  contributed  matcarially  to  the  pervading  influence  of 
journalism  in  everyday  life  and  the  constant  dependence  of 
sodety  in  most  of  its  manifestations  on  the  activity  of  the 
"  Fourth  Esute."  (H.  Ca.) 

From  the  introduction  of  low  rates  for  tdegraphy  and  from 
the  increase  of  mechanical  methods  of  production,  and  of  the 
desire  to  read  and  the  growth  of  advertising  (see 
Advertisement),  the  modem  low-priced  newspaper 
has  resulted.  But  it  is  by  no  means  a  recent  devdop- 
ment  merdy.  In  France,  Theophrastus  Renaudot's 
Gazette  de  Paris  (1631)  was  started  at  the  price  of  dx  centimes. 
In  England  we  find  the  first  mention  of  inexpensive  news-sheets 
towards  the  dose  of  the  xyth  century,  when  a  number  of  half- 
penny and  farthing  Posts  sprang  into  existence,  and  appeared 
at  more  or  less  irregular  intervals.  These  consisted  of  small 
leaflets,  containing  a  few  items  of  news— sometimes  accompanied 
by  advertisements — ^and  were  commonly  sold  in  the  streets  by 
hawkers.  The  rise  in  cost  was  really  due  to  artifidal  causes. 
The  increase  of  these  newspapers,  and  especially  the  growing 
practice  of  inserting  advertisements,  led  the  legidature  to  con- 
template a  stamp  tax  of  a  penny  pa  sheet  on  cJl  news  publica- 
tions. As  a  protest,  a  curious  pamphlet — of  which  a  copy  is 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum — ^was  issued  in  1701,  and  it 
sheds  an  interesting  light  upon  this  early  phase  of  cheap  journal- 
ism. The  pamphlet  is  entitled  Reasons  humUy  offered  to  the 
Parliament  on  behalf  of  several  persons  concerned  in  the  paper- 
mahing,  printing  attd  publishing  of  the  halfpenny  newspapers. 
It  states  that  five  master  printers  were  engaged  in  the  trade, 
which  used  20,000  reams  of  paper  per  annum.  The  journals 
are  described  in  the  following  terms:  "  The  said  newspapers 
have  been  always  a  whole  sheet  and  a  half,  and  sold  for  one 
halfpenny  to  the  poorer  sort  of  people,  who  are  purchasers  of 
it  by  reason  of  its  cheapness,  to  divert  themsdves,  and  also  to 
allure  herewith  their  young  children  and  entice  them  to  reading; 
and  should  a  duty  of  three  halfpence  be  laid  on  these  mean  news- 
papers (which,  by  reason  of  the  coarseness  of  the  paper,  the 
generality  of  gentlemen  are  above  conversing  with),  it  would 
utterly  extinguish  and  suppress  the  same."  The  pamphlet  goes 
on  to  say  that  hundreds  of  families,  induding  a  considerable 
number  of  blind  people,  were  supported  by  selling  the  half- 
penny journals  in  the  streets. 

In  1712  a  tax  of  a  halfpenny  per  sheet  was  imposed,  and  the 
cheap  newspapers  at  once  ceased  to  exist.  This  tax  on  the  press 
was  increased  from  time  to  time,  till  in  181 5  it  stood  at  fourpence 
per  sheet.  The  usual  price  of  newspapers  was  then  sevenpence 
a  copy.  From  these  facts  it  seems  highly  probable  that,  had  not 
the  stamp  tax  been  imposed,  the  halfpenny  paper  would  soon 
have  become  the  normal  type,  and  would  have  continued  so  to 
this  day.  In  1734  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  sat 
to  consider  the  action  of  certain  printers  who  were  evading  the 
stamp  tax  by  publishing  cheap  newspapers  under  the  guise  of 
pamphlets.  They  found  that  there  were  then  two  Halfpenny 
Posts  published  in  London,  one  by  Read  of  Whitefriars.  and  the 
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other  by  Pirker  of  Sdisbuiy  Street.  Tlieve  ipere  alto  thice 
weekly  papers  issued  at  a  halfpenny  a  tepy.  The  tax,  after 
several  reductions,  was  finally  repealed  on  isth  June  1855,  and 
a  rush  of  cheap  papers  immediately  followed.  A  penny  became 
the  usual  price  for  London  daily  papers,  with  the  exception  of 
The  Times,  and  halfpenny  papers  soon  became  common. 

The  growth  of  the  cheap  newqxiper  has  since  been  practically 
a  simultaneous  one  throughout  the  dvilixed  world.  This  hu 
been  notably  the  case  in  the  United  States,  France  and  Great 
Britain.  The  general  tendency  in  newqxiper  production,  as  in 
all  other  branches  of  industry,  has  in  recent  times  been  towards 
the  lowering  of  prices  while  maintaining  excellence  of  quality, 
experience  having  proved  the  advantage  of  large  sales  with  a 
small  margin  of  profit  over  a  limited  circulation  with  a  higher  rate 
of  profit.  The  development — and  indeed  the  possibility — of 
the  cheap  daily  paper  was  due  to  a  number  of  causes  operating 
together  during  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century.  Among 
these,  the  first  place  must  undoubtedly  be  given  to  the  cheapening 
of  paper,  through  the  introduction  of  wood  pulp  and  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  machinery  used  in  the  manufacture.  From  1875  to 
1885  paper  cheapened  rapidly,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that 
the  introduction  of  wood  pulp  trebled  the  drculation.of  news- 
papers in  England.  Keen  competition  in  the  paper  trade  also 
did  much  to  lower  prices.  At  the  same  time  the  prime  cost  of 
ne?npaper  production  was  increased  by  the  introduction  of 
improved  machinery  into  the  printing  office.  The  growth  of 
advertisements  must  also  be  taken  into  account  in  considering 
the  evolution  of  the  halfpenny  journal.  The  income  from  this 
source  alone  made  it  possible  to  embark  upon  journalistic  enter- 
prises which  would  otherwise  have  been  simply  to  court  disaster. 
The  popular  journal  of  the  present  day  does  not,  however, 
owe  its  existence  and  success  merely  to  questions  of  diminished 
cost  and  improved  methods  of  production.  A  change  has  come 
over  the  public  mind.  The  modem  reader  likes  h^  news  in  a 
brief,  handy  form,  so  that  he  can  see  at  a  glance  the  main  facts 
without  the  task  of  reading  through  wordy  articles.  This  is 
espeaally  the  case  with  the  man  of  business,  who  desires  to  master 
the  news  of  the  past  twenty-four  hours  as  he  travels  to  his  office 
in  the  morning.  It  is  to  economize  time  rather  than  money 
that  the  modem  reader  would  often  prefer  a  halfpenny  paper; 
while  the  man  of  leisure,  who  likes  to  peruse  leading  articles 
and  full  descriptive  accounts,  finds  what  he  needs  in  the  more 
highly  priced  journals.  The  halfpenny  pi^r  in  England  has  not 
had  to  contend  with  the  opposition  that  the  penny  newspaper 
met  from  its  threepenny  contemporaries  in  the  'fifties  and  'sixties. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  the  contributors, 
paper,  printing  and  general  arrangement  of  the  cheaper  journal 
do  not  leave  much  room  for  critidsm.  Mr  G.  A.  Sala  once  com- 
plained that  the  reporters  of  the  older  papers  objected  to  work 
side  by  side  with  him  when  he  represented  the  first  penny  London 
daily  (the  Daily  Telegraph),  through  fear  of  losing  caste,  but 
this  does  not  now  apply,  for  in  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and 
the  United  States  the  cheap  journals,  owing  to  their  vast  circula- 
tion, are  able  to  offer  the  best  r»tes  of  remimeration,  and  can 
thus  command  the  services  of  some  of  the  best  men  in  all  the 
various  departments  of  journalism.  (N.) 

Another  aspect  of  the  newspaper  which  may  here  be  considered 
is  the  introduction  of  pictorial  illustrations  (see  also  Illustsa- 
tion).  The  earliest  attempts  at  popular  illustration 
of  ne?n  events  took  the  form  in  England  of  "  broad- 
sides." One  broadside  dated  1587  recounted  the 
Valiant  Exploits  of  Sir  Francis  Drahe;  another  dated  1607 
gave  an  account  of  A  wonderful  flood  in  Somersetshire  and 
Norfolk.  The  scries  of  mtirder  broadsides  which  lasted  almost 
to  our  own  time  commenced  in  16x3  with  one  that  gave  an  account 
of  the  murder  of  Mr  William  Storre,  a  clergyman  of  Market 
Rasen,  in  Lincolnshire,  by  Frauds  Cartwright.  Early  in  the 
rdgn  of  Charles  I.  there  appeared  a  broadside  which  described 
a  fall  of  meteors  in  Berkshire.  A  little  latex^-in  i683--the 
Weekly  News  came  out  with  the  picture  of  an  island  which  was 
supposed  to  have  risen  from  the  sea  on  the  French  coast.  The 
execution  of  Stn^ord  in  1641  was  made  the  tubjea  of  a  picture 


pamphlet  that  Is  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  1641 
the  first  attempt  to  portray  the  House  of  Commons  i^peared 
in  A  Perfea  Diumall  of  the  Passages  in  Parliament,  In  1643 
a  pamphlet  was  published,  called  The  Bloody  Prinea;  or  a 
Declaration  of  the  Most  Cruel  Practices  of  Prince  Rupert  and  Ike 
rest  of  the  Cavaliers  infighting  against  Cod  and  the  True  Ministers 
of  His  Church.  This  contains  a  woodcut  representation  of 
Prince  Rupert  on  his  charger,  one  of  the  first  attempts  at  pro- 
viding the  public  with  a  portrait  of  a  contemporary  cdebrity. 

Soon  after  this  there  appeared  a  journal,  entitled  Mercurius 
Cificus,  which  frequently  gave  illustrations,  and,  allowing  for 
the  WeeUy  News  with  its  one  attempt  at  an  illustration  ^bove 
mentioned,  must  be  counted  the  first  illustrated  paper.  Mn- 
curius  Civicus,  however,  only  gave  portraits;  it  published 
Chariea  L  and  his  queen.  Prince  Rupert,  Sir  lliomas  Faiifaz 
and  all  the  leading  men  on  both  sides  in  the  Civil  War.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  illustration  of  the  next  four  years  was  that 
contained  in  a  tract  intended  to  evoke  sympathy  for  the  con- 
quered and  captured  king.  It  represented  Charies  in  Carisbiooke 
Castle  in  1648.  There  were  many  later  attempts  to  depict  the 
tragedy  of  Charles  I.'s  execution,  and  several  woodcuts  present 
to  us  also  the  execution  of  the  regiddes  after  Charles  II.  came  to 
the  throne.  A  broadside  of  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles 
shows  the  Frost  Fair  on  the  Thames  in  2683,  and  with  a  broad- 
side describing  Great  Britain*s  Lamentations,  or  the  Funeral 
Obsequies  of  thai  m4fst  incomparable  Protestant  Princess — (^neen 
Mary,  the  wife  of  William  lU.,  in  1695— we  dose  the  illustrated 
journalism  of  the  x  7th  century. 

Curiously  enough,  the  x8th  century,  so  rich  in  jountalistic 
enterprise  and  initiative  so  far  as  the  printed  page  was  concerned, 
did  less  than  the  previous  century  to  illustrate  news.  In  1731, 
however,  in  the  Grub  Street  Journal,  there  appeared  the  first 
illustration  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  procession.  In  X740  another 
journal,  the  Daily  Post,  gave  an  illustration  of  Admiral  Vernon  s 
attack  on  Porto  Bello.  The  narrative  was  introduced  by  the 
editor  with  the  information  that  the  letter  that  he  is  printing 
is  from  a  friend  who  witnessed  the  conflict  between  the  English 
and  the  Spaniards.  The  writer  of  the  letter,  who  must  be  put 
on  record  as  the  father  of  war  correspondents,  signed  himseH 
"William  Richardson." 

There  were  some  interesting  efforts  to  illustrate  magazines 
about  this  time.  In  the  Gentleman's  Magaune  for  X746  there 
was  a  lengthy  account  of  the  famous  rising  of  174$,  satd  a  map 
was  given  of  the  country  round  Carlisle,  showing  the  route  cf 
the  Scottish  rebels;  and  in  the  same  volume  there  was  a  portrait 
of  the  duke  of  Cumberiand.  In  1747  the  Gentleman's  gave  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  tUe  dty  of  Genoa,  illustrating  the  account  e : 
the  insurrection  there,  and  so  on  year  by  year  there  jrere  fuxthrr 
pictures.  In  X7si  an  obituary  notice  was  illustrated  by  • 
portrait  of  a  certain  Edward  Bright  of  Maldon,  Essex.  Mt 
Bright  died  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  his  interest  to  the  public 
was  that  he  weighed  43}  stones.  There  were  a  number  of  maga- 
zines besides  the  Gentleman's  that  came  out  about  this  time  and 
continued  well  into  the  next  century.  In  the  Thespian  Mageane 
for  X793,  for  example,  there  is  an.illttstration  of  a  new  theatre 
at  Binningham.  Then  there  were  the  En^isk  Magatine^  the 
Macaroni  Magazine,  the  Monstrous  Magatine.  Every  ooed 
these  contain^  illustrations  on  copper,  more  or  less  topical. 

William  Clement,  the  proprietor  of  the  Observer,  the  first 
number  of  which  was  published  in  X79X,  was  the  first  real 
pioneer  of  illustrated  journalism,  although  his  ideab  fdl  short 
in  this  particular,  that  he  was  never  prepared  to  face  the  illostra- 
tion  of  news  systematically;  he  only  attempted  to  iUustrate 
events  when  there  was  a  great  crius  in  public  affairs.  In  x8iS 
Abraham  Thornton,  who  was  tried  for  murder,  appealed  to  the 
wager  of  battle,  which  after  long  arguments  before  judges  was 
proved  to  be  still  in  accordance  with  statute  law,  and  he  escaped 
hanging  in  consequence.  Thornton's  portrait  appeared  in  the 
Observer,  Clement  owned  for  some  time  Belt's  Life  and  the 
Morning  Chronicle.  All  his  journals  contained  occasional 
topical  illustrations.  The  Observer's  illustration  of  the  house 
where  the  Cato  Street  oonqilraton  met  it  really  soffidently 
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daborate  for  a  journal  of  to-day,  and  in  x8io  it  gave  its  readeis 
**  A  Faitliful  Reproduction  of  the  Interior  of  the  House  of  Lords 
as  prepared  for  the  Trial  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen 
Caroline."  In  zSai  it  published  an  interior  of  the  House  of 
Commons  with  the  members  in  their  places.  The  Observer 
of  3 and  July  xSsz — the  Coronation  number  contained  four 
engravings.  Of  the  George  IV.  Coronation  number  Mr  Clement 
aold  60,000  copies,  but  even  that  was  nothing  to  the  popularity 
that  this  journisl  secured  by  its  illustrations  of  the  once  famous 
murder  of  Mr  Weare  and  the  trial  of  the  murderer  ThurtdL 
The  Observer  in  1838  gave  a  picture  of  the  Coronation  of  Queen 
Victoria.  In  1841  there  was  a  fire  at  the  Tower  of  London, 
when  the  armoury  was  destroyed.  The  Observer  published 
three  illustxations  of  the  fire;  it  further  published  an  emblematic 
engraving  on  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  issued  a  large 
page  engraving  of  the  christening  ceremony  in  the  following 
January.  Thus  it  had  in  it  all  the  elements  of  pictorial  journalism 
as  we  know  it  to-day. 

The  weekly  lUustraled  London  News  was,  however,  the  first 
illustrated  newspaper  by  virtue  of  its  regularity.  It  was  the 
first  illustrated  paper,  because  all  the  illustrations  to  which  we 
have  referred  as  appearing  in  the  Observer  and  other  publications 
were  irregular.  Thqr  came  at  intervals;  they  were  quite  sub- 
ordinate to  the  letterpress  of  the  paper;  they  were  given  only 
occasionally  in  times  of  excitement,  with  a  view  to  promoting 
some  little  extra  sale.  That  they  did  not  really  achieve  the 
result  hoped  for  to  any  great  extent  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact 
that  from  2842  to  1847  the  Observer  published  scarcely  any 
illustrations  at  all,  and  in  the  meantime  the  Illustrated  London 
News  had  taken  an  assured  place  as  a  journal  devoted  mainly 
to  the  illustration  of  news  week  by  week.  That  is  why  its  first 
publication  marked  an  epoch  in  journalism.  The  casual  illustra- 
tion of  other  journals  still  went  on:  the  Weekly  CkromcUt  for 
example,  still  published  a  number  of  pictures;  the  Sunday 
Times,  also  a  very  old  paper,  iUustrated  in  these  early  days 
many  topical  subjects.  In  1834,  indeed,  it  pictured  the  ruins 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  that  building  was  burned  down. 
A  paper  started  in  1837  called  the  Uagnet  gave  illustrations, 
one  of  them  of  the  removal  from  St  Helena  and  delivery  of  the 
remains  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  to  the  prince  de  JoinvUle 
in  1840. 

The  first  number  of  the  Illustrated  London  News  appeared  on 
X4th  May  1842.  Its  founder  was  Herbert  Ingram  (x8i  1-1860), 
who  was  bom  in  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  and  started  life  amid 
the  most  humble  surroundings,  what  education  he  ever  received 
having  been  secured  at  the  free  school  of  his  native  town. 
Apprenticed  at  fourteen  to  a  printer  in  Hull,  he  hter  settled  in 
Nottingham  as  a  printer  and  newsagent  in  a  small  way.  It 
was  during  his  career  as  a  newsvendor  at  Nottin^iam  that  he 
was  seized  with  the  belief  that  it  was  possible  to  produce  a  paper 
entirely  devoted  to  illustration  of  news.  In  the  first  number  of 
the  Illustrated  London  News,  however,  there  was  not  a  single 
picture  that  was  drawn  from  actual  sight,  the  factor  which  is 
the  most  essential  element  of  the  illustrated  journalism  of  to-day. 
Sir  John  Gilbert  (1817-1897),  the  artist,  has  stated  that  not  one 
of  the  events  depicted  by  him— a  state  ball  at  which  the  queen 
and  the  prince  consort  appeared,  the  queen  with  the  young 
prince  of  Wales  in  her  arms,  and  other  incidental  illustrations — 
was  taken  from  life. 

The  Illustrated  London  News  had  not  been  long  in  existence 
before  there  were  many  imitators,  in  America  Harper's  Weekly, 
in  France  Vlllustralion  and  in  Germany  Ober  Land  und  Meer, 
and  from  that  day  there  has  been  constant  development,  the 
lUustratod  Zeitung  of  Leipzig  being  perhaps  the  most  striking. 
In  America  the  use  of  illustrations  in  the  daily  papers  has  become 
a  regular  feature,  culminating  in  the  bulky  Sunday  editions  of 
the  principal  journals;  and  the  practice  of  presenting  the  news 
in  pictorial  form  has  increased  continuously  even  in  England. 
In  19x0  three  London  daily  newspapers  were  principally  devoted 
to  illustration— the  Daily  Graphic,  the  Daily  Mirror  and  the 
Daily  Sketch,  while  most  of  the  penny  and  halfpenny  journals 
indoded  some  form  of  pictorial  matter.^  This  change  was  due 


to  the  ever-increasing  cheapening  and  ever-growing  celerity  of 
manufacture  of  what  are  known  as  half-tone  blocks.  It  was  in 
X890  that  the  application  of  photography  to  illustrated  journalism 
began  in  England,  and  by  X9X0  it  had  grown  to  enormous 
dimensions,  but  the  first  newspaper  photographs  (mainly 
portraits)  had  to  be  engraved  on  wood,  although  the  use  of  half- 
tone came  in  well-nigh  sunultaneously.  Up  to  X890  illustrated 
journalism  wss  in  the  hands  of  the  artists,  and  the  artists  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  wood  engravers,  who  reproduced  their  wori^ 
sometimes  effectivdy — often  inefficiently.  But  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years  the  wood  engraver  had  been  utterly  superseded  so  far 
as  illustrated  journalism  was  concerned.  The  further  develop- 
ments of  journalism  seemed  likely  to  be  entirely  in  the  direction  of 
coloured  reproductions,  block-making  and  machinery  for  facili- 
tating their  production  having  made  particularly  rapid  strides. 

(L>«  K.  k>i/ 

It  b  almost  imposuble  by  any  statistical  detail  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  advances  made  by  the  newspaper  press  as  a  whole:   ^       . 
but  an  oudine  of  the  general  results  for  1828,  x866  and   X^TSST 
1882,  together  with  a  fourth,  as  given  in  the  loth  edition  ^i^^j^ 
of  this  encyclopaedia  for  1900,  may  have  its  utility. 

The  earhest  summary  is  that  of  Adrien  Balbi.  It  was  published  in 
the  Roms  encydopidique  for  1828  (vol.  L  pp.  593-6o3)falong  with 
much  matter  of  more  than  merely  statistical  interest.  The  numbers 
of  newspapeis  published  in  different  countries  at  that  date  are  given 
as  follows:  France,  400;  United  Kingdom,  483;  Austria,  about  80; 
Prussia,  288;  rest  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  305:  Nether- 
lands, 150;  Spain,  x6;  Portugal  and  the  Azores,  17;  i>ettmark, 
•-'-**      • J  «  i._j  «.     ^i-_  pg^pcctive 

„.  .500. 
France  i 


to  64,000,  Switzerland  X  to  66,000,  Austria  x  to  400,000,  Russia  x  to 


^i 


English-speaking 

having  a  population  of  X54  millions,  and  1790  in  other  countries, 
with  a  population  of  583  millions. 

The  second  summary  (1886)  is  that  given  by  Eugene  Hatin  m 
an  appendix  to  his  valuable  BiUiotMoue  de  la  presse  pModifue. 
His  enumeration  cA  newspapers  is  as  follows:  France,  1640;  Umted 
Kingdom,  1260;  Prussia.  700;  Italy,  500;  Austria-Hungary,  365; 
Switzerland,  300;  Belgium,  275;  Holland,  225:  Russia.  200: 
Spain,  200;  Sweden  and  Norway,  x«0:  Denmark,  xoo;  United 
Sutes,  4000.  Here  the  proportions  01  papers  to  population  are — 
Switzerland  and  United  States  I  to  7000,  Belgium  x  to  X7,ooo, 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom  I  to  20,000,  Prussia  i  to  30,000^ 
Spain  X  to  75,000,  Austria  i  to  xoo,ooo,  Russia  x  to  300,000.  Hatin 
assigns  to  Emopt  a  total  of  7000,  to  America  5000  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  250,  making  in  all  x2,50O.  „  . .   _.       . 

The  third  summary  is  taken  from  that  of  Heniy  Hubbaid,  pub- 
lished in  his  Newspaper  Directory  ef  tke  World  (New  Haven.  Con- 
necticut, 1882).  Its  scope  embraces  a  considerable  number  of  serial 
publications  which  cannot  be  dassed  as  nevnpapen.  Still  Hubbard's 
figures,  which  were  collected  (chiefly  by  the  American  consuls  and 
consular  agents  in  all  paru  of  the  worid)  about  1880,  cannot  be 
disreffuded.    The  following  are  his  general  resulu: — 


Daily 
Newspapers. 

OUier 
Publications. 

Europe    . 
AslaV    .       . 
Africa.  .       . 
N.  America    . 
S.  America 
Australasia 

Total  .      . 

2403 
154 

1x36 
208 

94 
4020 

xo,730 
337 

9,656 

471 
2X,746 

The  following  summary  for  xooo,  given  in  the  loth  edition  of  the 
Bncy.  Brit.,  and  compiled  by  U.  F.  Barwick  and  Donet  Ecclcs,  of 
the  British  Museum,  included  everything  in  the  nature  of  a  news- 
paper, as  distina  from  periodicals. 


Great  Britain 

land 
United  States 
France 
Germany    . 
Austria 


Tetals  of  Newspapers,  igoo. 


and    Ire- 


.  .  .  2,902 
.  .  .  15.904 
.  .  .  2,400 
.  .  .  3.«78 
...     393 

Hunsary 171 

Sweden 213 

Denmark I45 

Iceland  and  Faroe.  Islands         3 
Norway *3^ 


Belgium 
Holland  . 
Luxemburg 
Russia 
Italy  .  . 
Spam  .  . 
Portugal  . 
Switserland 
Greece 
Rumania  . 
Servia 


390 

312 

12 

280 

asi 

338 

79 
600 

47 
47 
24 
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Bulgaria  .... 
Montenegro .  .  . 
Turkey  .... 
Peraia      .     .     .     . 

Syria 

India 

Ceylon  .... 
Cluna      .... 

Siam 

Sttalu  Settlements . 
Cochin  China.  .-  . 
Japan  .... 
East  Indies  .  .  . 
South  Africa  .  . 
WeM  Africa  . 
Central  Africa,  &c.  . 
Egypt  .... 
Canada   .... 


15 

2 

32 

i 

600 

10 

40 

5 

la 

4 
ISO 

39 

109 

10 

76 
at 

74a 


Central  and  West  Indies 
South  American  Republics 
Australasia — 
New  South  Wales.     . 
Queensland.   .     .     . 
South  Australia  .     . 
Victoria     .... 
West  Australia 
Tasmania  .... 
New  Zealand — 

Otago    .... 

Wellington .     .     . 

Auckland    . 

Hawkes  Bay    . 

Canterbury      .     . 

Sundry  .... 


129 
340 

337 
109 

44 

310 

18 

18 

38 

29 
17 
II 

U 


Total 


3i.«6 


3.  BunsH  Newspapers 


ltU$n, 


United  Kingdom.^ 

The  first  regular  English  journalists  may  be  identified  with 
the  writers  of  manuscript "  news-letters,"  originally  the  depend- 
ants of  great  men,  each  employed  in  keeping  his  own  master 
or  patron  well-informed,  during  nis  absence  from  court,  of  ail 
that  happened  there.  The  duty  grew  at  length  into  a  calling. 
The  writer  had  his  periodical  subscription  list,  and  instead  of 
writing  a  single  letter  wrote  as  many  letters  as  he  had  customers. 
Then  one  more  enterprising  than  the  rest  established  an  "  in- 
telligence office,"  with  a  staff  of  clerks,  such  as  Ben  Jonson's 
Cymbal  depicts  from  the  life  in  The  Staple  of  News^  acted  in 
1625,  which  is  the  best-known  dramatic  notice  of  the' news-sheets. 

"  This  is  the  outer  room  where  my  clerks  sit, 
And  keep  their  sides,  the  n^ster  in  the  midst; 
The  examiner,  he  sits  private  there  within; 
And  here  I  have  mv  several  rolls  and  files 
Of  news  by  the  alphabet,  and  all  put  up  . 
Under  their  heads."  ' 

Of  the  eariier  news-letters  good  examples  may  be  seen  in  the 
PaslOH  Letters,  and  in  the  Sydney  Papers.  Of  those  of  later 
date  specimens  will  be  found  in  Knowler's  Letters  and 
^"^  Despatches  of  Strafford,  and  other  well-known  books. 
Still  later  examples  may  be  seen  amongst  the  papers 
collected  by  the  historian  Thomas  Carte,  preserved  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  Of  these,  several  series  were 
addressed  to  the  first  duke  of  Ormond,  partly  by  correspondents 
in  England  andlreland,  partly  by  correspondents  in  Paris;  others 
were  cddressed  to  successive  earls  of  Huntingdon;  others,  again, 
to  various  members  of  the  Wharton  family.  And  similar  valuable 
collections  are  to  be  seen  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
in  the  Record  Office  in  London.  In  Edinburgh  the  Advocates' 
Library  possesses  a  series  of  the  i6th  century,  written  by  Richard 
Scudamore  to  Sir  Philip  Hoby  during  his  embassy  to  Vienna. 
The  MS.  news-letters — some  of  them  proceeding  from  writers 
of  marked  ability  who  hltd  access  to  official  information,  and 
were  able  to  write  with  greater  freedom  and  independence 
of  tone  than  the  compilers  of  the  printed  news— held  their 
ground,  although  within  narrowing  limits,  until  nearly  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.  The  distinction  between  the  news- 
letter and  the  newspaper  is  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  section. 
It  was  at  one  time  believed  that  the  earliest  regular  English 
newspaper  was  an  English  Mercurie  of  1588,  to  which  Grarge 
Chalmers,  the  political  writer  and  antiquarian,  referred 
^"^  in  his  Life  of  Ruddiman  ( 1 794)  as  being  (with  others  of 
the  same  date)  in  the  British  Museum.  The  falsehood 
of  this  supposition,  which  was  long  accepted  on 
Chalmers's  authority,  was,  however,  pointed  out  by  Thomas 
Watts,  of  the  British  Museum,  in  1839,  in  a  volume  with  the 
title  Letter  to  Antonio  Panmi  on  the  Reputed  earliest  printed 
Newspaper,  and  again  in  2850,  in  an  article  in  the  GentUman*s 
liagatine  (n.s.  xzxiiL  485-491).  The  documents  in  question  are 
(1)  a  MS.  imnumbered  issue  of  the  English  Mercurie,  dated 
"  Whitehall,  July  36th,  1588  ";  (s)  a  printed,  copy,  No.  so,  of 

*  In  the  foUowing  aooount  of  early  British  newspapers  certain 
p<Mtions  of  the  article  by  E.  Edwards  in  the  9th  cd.  of  the  Bney.  Brit. 
have  been  incorporated. 


papere. 


July  33,  X588;  (3)  a  printed  copy  of  No.  51;  (4)  a  printed  copy 
of  No.  54,  of  November  34, 1588;  (5)  and  three  other  MS.  copies. 
These  were  included  in  a  collection  bequeathed  to  the  Museum 
of  Dr  Birch  (1766),  and  are  incontestably  i8th-centuxy  forgeh^ 
The  handwriting  of  the  spurious  MSS.  vras  identified  by  a  letter 
among  Dr  Birdi's  correspondence  as  that  of  Philip  Yoike, 
afterwards  3nd  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  there  were  trifling  correc- 
tions in  Dr  Birch's  handwriting,  showing  that  he  was  a  party 
with  Yorke,  the  author,  to  the  mystification.  No  iaformatimi 
is  forthcoming  as  to  the  object  of  it,  but  it  is  worth  mentioning 
that  Yorke  and  his  brother  also  published  a  clever /en  d'esprit 
called  The  Athenian  Letters,  purporting  to  be  a  transcript  from 
a  Spanish  translation  of  letters  written  by  a  Persian  agent  during 
the  Peloponnesian  War;  so  that  it  may  be  inferred  that  this 
sort  of  thing  recommended  itself  to  Yorke,  and  not  necessarily 
for  any  deception. 

Various  English  pamphlets,  as  well  as  French,  Italian  and 
German,  occur  in  the  i6th  century  with  such  titles  as  Newa  from 
Spaine,  and  the  like.  In  the  eariy  years  of  the  17th  century 
they  became  very  numerous;  the  Charles  Bumey  odlection  in 
the  British  Museum  u  particulariy  valuable  for  tl^  eariy  period, 
the  newsbooks  and  newspapers  in  it  commencing  with  a  **  rda- 
tion"  of  1603.  In  16x4  we  find  Burton  (the  author  of  the 
Anatomy  of  Mdanchoiy)  pointing  a  sarcasm  against  the  non- 
reading  habits  of "  the  major  part  "  by  adding,  "  if  they  read  a 
book  at  any  time ...  'tis  an  English  chronicle.  Sir  Huon  of 
Bordeaux,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  &c.,  a  play-book,  or  some  pamphUt 
of  news."  But  up  to  1641,  owing  to  the  fact  that  to  print 
domestic  news  was  barred  by  the  royal  prerogative,  the  English 
periodicals  which  are  to  be  considered  as  strictly  the  forcnmoers 
of  the  regular  newspaper  were  only  translations  or  ad^tations 
of  foreign  periodicals  containing  news  of  what  was  going  on 
abroad. 

There  b  in  the  British  Museum  a  Mercurius  CalhAdgicus; 
Site  rerum  in  Gallia  et  Bdgio  potissimum,  Hispania  gno^ne^ 
Italia,  Anglia,  Cermania,  Polonia,  Vicinisqne  Locis  ah  anno  tsS8 
usque  ad  Martium  anni  praesehtis  1594  gestarum,  mmcius, 
Opusculum  in  Sex  lihris  qui  tolidem  annos  complectuntur,  Jmnm 
auctore  D.  M.  Jansonio  Doccomensi  Frisio.  EdiHo  altera. 
Ctdoniae  Agrippinae.  A  pud  Godefridum  Kempenstm.  Anno 
MDXCIV.  This  production  of  Janson's  at  Cologne  isafairiy 
thick  octavo  book,  giving  a  Latin  chronicle  of  events  from  7587 
to  Z594,  and  is  really  a  sort  of  annual  register.  It  was  continued 
down  to  1635.  The  Mercurius  Caltobdgicus  is  chiefly  interesting 
because,  by  'circulating  in  England,  it  started  the  idea  of  a 
periodiol  supplying  foreign  news,  and  apparently  became  to 
English  contemporaries  a  type  of  the  newfangled  news-sum- 
maries.* In  1614  there  was  published  in  London  a  little  square 
book  (4S  pp.),  by  Robert  Booth,  A  Relation  of  all  matters  passtd 
.  .  .  since  March  last  to  the  present  J614,  trandated  according  to 
the  originall  of  Mercurius  Callohdgicus,  which  has  the  running 
title  Mercurius  Gallobdgicus  his  relation  since  March  last.  From 
a  repetition  of  such  "  relations  "  at  irregular  intervals,  to  the 
periodical  publication  of  news-books  with  a  common  title  Ins 
numbered  series,  was  a  natural  development.  Thus  on  the  lit 
of  June  16x9  Ralph  Rounthwaite  entered  at  Stationers'  HaU 
A  Rdation  of  all  matters  done  in  Bohemia,  Austria,  Poland, 
Sletia,  France,  &c.,  that  is  worthy  of  rdating,  since  the  and  0/ 
March  1618  (1619  N.S.)  until  the  4lh  of  May.*  Again  at  the 
beginning  of  November  163 x  Bartholomew  Downes  and  another 
entered  in  like  maimer  The  certaine  and  true  neves  from  all  parts 
of  Germany  and  Poland,  to  this  present  20  of  October  1621.*  No 
copy  of  either  of  these  papers  is  now  known  to  exist.  Nor  is  any 
copy  known  of  the  Courant  or  WeeUy  Newes  from  foreign  parts 
of  October  9,  i63x — "^  taken  out  of  the  High  Dutch," — men- 
tioned by  John  Nichols.*  But  in  May  1633  we  arxive  at  a  regular 
weekly  newspaper  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  British  Mttseoo. 


*  The  title  Mercurius  or  Mercury^-as  representing  the 
of  the  gods — thus  became  a  common  one  for  English  periodicals. 

*  Rci^isters  of  the  Sutionen'  Company,  as  printed  fay  Edward 
Arber,  lii.  3013. 

*  Ibid.  tv.  33.  *  IMerary  AnecdoUs,  iv.  38. 
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The  Stationen'  Registers  contain  an  entry  on  May  i8th  of  A 
Citrrani  of  tjtneraU  nones.  Dated  in  t^  May  last]  no  copy  of 
this  issue  is  preserved,  but  what  is  presumably  the  next  number 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Bumey  collection.  It  h  entitled  "  The 
ajrd  of  May — The  Weckely  Newes  from  Italy,  Germany,  (re, 
London,  printed  by  J.  D.  for  Nicholas  Bourne  and  Thomas 
Archer."  On  many  subsequent  numbers  the  name  of  Nathaniel 
Butter  appears  in  connexion  sometimes  with  Bourne  and  some* 
times  with  Archer;  so  that  there  was  probably  an  eventual 
partnership  in  the  new  undertaking.  Archer  is  known  as  a 
publisher  of  "  relations"  since  1603;  he  died  in  1634.  Butter 
had  publisbed  Newcsfrom  Spaine  in  161  x,  and  he  continued  to  be 
a  publisher  of  news  until  164 1.  if  not  later ,^  and  died  in  1664. 

For  details  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  ncw»-book 
down  to  1641,  and  thence  to  the  starting  of  the  London  CoMcUe  in 
1665.  reference  should  be  made  to  Mr  J.  B.  Williams's  History  of 
Emfiisk  Journalism  (1908),  already  referred  to.  Mr  Williams,  by 
his  study  of  the  materiab  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  in  the 
Bumey  and  Thomason '  coAections,  has  conHiderably  modified  many 
H  the  previously  accepted  views  as  to  the  aAIiation  and  authorship 
of  these  early  tnglish  periodicals.  The  leading  facts  can  only  b« 
summarized  here. 

The  Weekely  Newes  (1622),  though  the  first  English  "  Corsnto," 
had  no  regular  title  connecting  one  number  with  the  rest;  it  was 
simply  the  news  of  the  week,  and  so  described.  The  first  period- 
ical with  a  title  was  a  Mercurius  firitonnicuf  published  by  Archer 
(1635;  the  earliest  copy  in  existence  being  No.  16,  April  7th), 
which  probably  lasted  till  the  end  of  1627.  But  the  activity  of 
the  Coranto-makers  was  checked  by  the  Star  Chamber  edict  in 
1632  against  the  printing  of  news  from  foreign  parts.  The  next 
step  in  the  evolution  of  the  newspaper  was  due  to  the  abolition 
of  the  Star  Chamber  in  1641,  and  the  consequent  freeing  of  the 
Press;  and  at  last  we  come  to  the  English  periodical  with 
domestic  news.  In  November  1641  begins  The  Head  of  sever  all 
proceedings  in  the  present'  parliament  (outside  title)  or  Diurnal 
Ouurrences  (inside  title),  the  latter  being  the  title  under  which 
it  was  soon  known  as  a  weekly;  and  on  Jan.  31st  1642  appeared 
A  Perfect  Diurnal  of  the  Passages  in  Parliament.  These  were 
printed  for  William  Cooke,  and  were  written  apparently  by 
Samuel  Pecke,  '*  the  first  of  the  patriarchs  of  English  domestic 
journalism  "  (WUliams).  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  mention 
every  domestic  journal  which  played  its  part  in  the  verbal 
warfare  in  the  Great  Rebellion.  The  weekly  Diurnals  were 
soon  copied  by  other  booksellers.  At  first  they  were  naturally 
00  tbe  side  of  the  parliament.  In  January  1643,  however, 
appeared  at  Qtford  the  first  Royalist  diurnal,  named 
Mercurius  Aulicus  (continued  till  September  1645,  and  soon 
succeeded  by  Mercurius  Academicus),  which  struck  a  higher 
literary  note;  its  chief  writer  was  Sir  John  Birkenhead. 
Mercmrius  Citicus,  the  first  regularly  illustrated  periodical  in 
London,  .was  started  by  the  parliamentarian  Richard  Collings 
on  May  nth,  1643  (continued  to  December  1646);  Collings 
had  alM  started  earlier  in  the  year  the  Kingiome's  Weekly 
Inielligpicer,  which  lasted  till  October  1649.  In  September 
1645  appeared  another  Puritan  opponent  of  M.  Aulicus  in 
the  Mercurius  Britanicus  (sic)  of  Captain  Thomas  Audlcy, 
which  temporarily  ceased  publication  on  September  gth,  1644, 
only  to  be  revived  on  September  30th  by  Marchamont  (or 
Maichmont)  Nedham,  a  writer  who  plays  a  prominent  part  in 
the  joamaliim  of  this  period,  and  to  be  continued  till  May  i8th 
1646. 

In  January  1647  was  started  the  Perfect  Occurrences  by  Henry 
Walker  ('*  Luke  Harruney  "),  who  was  not  only  a  great  journalist 

'  Ic  is  to  him  that  a  passage  in  FleUher's  Fair  Maid  of  tke  Inn 
(Act  iv.  Sc  2)  obviously  refers  (written  in  1635) :  "  It  shall  be  the 
ghost  <k  some  lying  stationer.  A  spirit  shall  look  as  if  butter  would 
not   mek  in  h»  mouth;  a  new  Mercurius  GaUo-Bclgicus."     The 

Quotation  also  illustrates  the  contemporary  regard  paid  to  the 
fercurittt  CcOobelgicus. 

'George  Thomason  (d.  1666)  was  a  London  booksdkr  who  in 
1641  bq^  collecting  contemporary  pamphlets.  &c.  His  collection 
was  ultimately  bought  by  George  fif.  and  presented  to  the  British 
Museum  in  1762.  A  catalogue  was  completed  in  1908,  with  intro- 
duction by  Dr  G.  K.  Fortcscue.  There  is  also  a  caulogue  of  early 
En8''>h  newspapers  in  the  Bibliotkeca  Lindesiana,  PoUectionsand  NoUs 
Up,  5.  of  Lord  Crawford  (1901). 


on  the  paHiamentary  side  but  is  important  as  having  originated 
the  introduction  of  advertisements  into  the  news-books.  Later 
in  the  year  a  number  oi  new  Royalist  Mercuries  came  into  the 
field  from  which  Aulicus  and  Academicus  had  now  withdrawn: 
the  first  was  Mercuricus  Mehnckolicus  (until  1649),  and  the 
most  important  were  Mercurius  Pragmaticus  (Sept.  1647  to 
May  1650)  and  Mercuricus  EUncHcus  (Nov.  1647  to  Nov.  1649). 
M.  Pragmaticus  vras  not,  as  has  been  stated,  originated  by 
Marchamont  Nedham  (who  about  this  time  turned  his  coat 
and  became  Royalist),  but  in  1648^x649  he  was  its  writer  until 
he  again  turned  parliamentarian;  "history,"  says  Mr  Williams, 
'*  has  no  personage  so  shamelessly  cynical  as  Marchamont  Nedham, 
with  his  powerful  pen  and  his  political  convictions  ever  ready 
to  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  highest  bidder;  he  even  wrote 
for  Charles  II.  in  later  years."  Against  the  unlicensed  Royalist 
Mercuries  in  London,  where  the  people  were  on  the  king's  side, 
the  parliament  waged  active  war,  but  some  of  them  managed  to 
come  out,  although  writer  after  writer  was  imprisoned,  until 
the  middle  of  165a  Meanwhile  from  October  1649  to  June 
1650,  by  a  new  act  of  parliament,  the  licensed  press  itself  was 
entirely  suppressed,  and  in  1649  two  official  journals  were  issued, 
A  Brief  Rdation  (up  to  Oaober  1650)  and  Seterall  Proceedings 
in  Parliament  (till  September  1655),  a  third  licensed  periodical, 
A  Peffea  DiumaU  (till  September  1655),  being  added  later  in 
the  year,  and  a  fourth,  Mercurius  Politicus  (of  which  Milton  was 
the  editor  for  a  year  or  so  and  Marchamont  Nedham  one  of  the 
principal  writers),  starting  on  June  13th,  1650  (continuing  till 
April  12th,  1660).  After  the  middle  of  1650  there  was  a  revival 
of  some  of  the  older  licensed  news-books;  but  the  Weekly 
Intdligenu  of  the  Commonwealth  (July  1650  to  September  1655), 
by  R.  Collings,  was  the  only  important  newcomer  up  to  September 
1655,  when  Cromwell  suppressed  all  such  publications  with  the 
exception  of  Mercurius  Politicus  and  the  PuUick  Inldligencer 
(October  1655  to  April  1660),  both  being  official  and  conducted 
by  Marchamont  Nedham. 

Till  Cromwell's  death  (Sept.  3rd.  1658)  Nedham  reigned  alone 
in  the  press,  but  with  the  Rump  he  fell  into  disgrace,  and  in 
1659  a  rival  appeared  in  Henry  Muddiman  (a  great  writer  also 
of  '*  news-letters  "),  whose  Parliamentary  Intelligencer,  renamed 
the  Kingdom's  Intdligencer  (till  August  1663),  was  supported 
by  General  Monck.  Ncdham'a  journalistic  career  came  finally 
to  an  end  (he  died  in  1678)  at  the  hand  of  Monck's  ooundl  of 
state  in  April  1660.  The  following  announcement  was  published 
in  the  Parliamentary  InkUigencer:  "Whereas  Marchmont 
Nedham,  the  author  of  the  weddy  news-books  called  Mercurius 
Politicus  and  the  Publique  InteUigencer  is,  by  order  of  the  council 
of  state,  discharged  from  writing  or  publishing  any  publique 
inteUigence;  the  reader  is  desired  to  take  notice  that,  by  order 
of  the  said  council,  Giles  Dury  and  Hemy  Muddiman  are 
authorized  henceforth  to  write  and  publish  the  said  intelligence, 
the  one  upon  the  Thursday  and  the  other  upon  the  Monday, 
which  they  do  intend  to  set  out  under  the  titles  of  the  ParliO' 
mentary  Intelligencer  and  of  Mercurius  Publicus."  This  arrange- 
ment with  Muddiman  lasted  till  1663,  when  he  was  supplanted 
by  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  who  was  appointed  "  surveyor  of  the 
Press."  On  him  was  conferred  by  royal  grant— and,  as  it 
proved,  for  only  a  short  period—"  all  the  sole  privilege  of  writing, 
printing,  and  publishing  all  narratives,  advertisements,  merctiries, 
intelligencers,  diurnals  and  other  books  of  public  inteUigence; 
. .  with  power  to  search  for  and  seize  the  unlicensed  and  treason- 
able schismatical  and  scandalous  books  and  papers."  L'Estrange 
disconrinued  Mercurius  Politicus  and  Kingdom's  Intelligencer 
and  substituted  two  papers,  the  Intelligencer  (Aug.  xst)  and 
the  Newes  (Sept.  3rd>  at  a  halfpenny,  the  former  on  Mondays 
and  the  latter  on  Thursdays;  they  were  continued  till  January 
29th,  1666,  but  from  the  beginning  of  1664  the  InkUigencer 
was  made  consecutive  with  the  Newes,  numbered  and  paged  as 
one. 

We  come  now  to  the  origin  of  the  famous  London  Gazetle, 
Muddiman,  obliged  to  devote  himself  solely  to  his  news-letters, 
was  associated  with  Joseph  Williamson  (under-secretary  and 
afterwards  secretary  of  sUte),  who  was  for  a  time  L'Estrange's 
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assistant  in  the  compilation  ol  the  JfOtttigenecr}  Muddiman 
organized  for  himself  a  far-spread  foreign  cwrespondence,  and 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  news-letter  writer  on  a  larger  scale 

than  had  till  then  been  known.  Presently  L'Estrange, 
^l^li^^g^  whose  monopoly  of  printing  was  highly  unpopular, 
<hu9U0.     found  his  own  sources  of  information  much  abridged, 

while  Williamson,  for  his  own  ambitious  purposes, 
entered  into  a  complicated  intrigue  (analysed  in  detail  by  Williams, 
op.  cit.  pp.  190  scq.)  for  getting  the  whole  business  into  his 
hands,  with  Muddiman  as  his  tool  and  with  Muddiman's  ch'cnts 
as  his  customers.  To  L'Est range's  application  for  renewed 
assistance  Williamson  replied  that  he  could  not  give  it,  but 
would  procure  for  him  a  salary  of  £xoo  a  year  if  he  would  give 
up  his  right  in  the  news-book.*  The  InUUigencer  appealed 
(Oct.  1665)  to  Lord  Arlington,  and  pathetically  assured  him 
that  the  charge  for  "  entertaining  spies  for  information  was 
£500  in  the  firat  year."*  But  L'Estrange  boasted  that  he  had 
"  doubled  "  the  size  and  price  of  the  book,*  and  had  brought 
the  profit  from  £200  to  £400  or  £500  a  year.*  The  appeal  was 
in  vain.  At  that  time  the  great  plague  had  driven  the  court  to 
Oxford.  The  first  number  of  the  bi-weekly  0:^ord  CaxetU. 
licensed  by  Arlington  and  written  by  Muddiman,  was  published 
on  the  1 6th  November  1665.  It  was  a  "  paper  "  of  news,  of  the 
same  size  and  shape  as  Muddiman's  news-letters.  With  the 
publication  of  the  34th  number  (Monday,  February  5th,  1665- 
1666  O.S.)  the  Oxford  Gazette  became  the  London  Gazette.  After 
the  a  5th  nilmber  Muddiman,  who  saw  that  he  was  not  safe  in 
Williamson's  hands,  seceded.  Williamson  had  the  general 
control  of  the  Gazette,  and  for  a  considerable  time  Charles 
Perrot,  a  member  of  Oriel  College,  was  the  acting  editor.* 
L'Estrange  was  soon  driven  out  of  the  field,  being  solaced,  on 
his  personal  appeal  to  the  king,  with  a  charge  of  £100  a  year  on 
the  news-books  (henceforth  "  taken  into  the  secretaries'  oflSce  ") 
and  a  further  £200  out  of  secret  service  money  for  his  place  as 
surveyor  of  the  press.  Muddiman,  meanwhile,  attached  himself 
to  the  other  secretary  of  state.  Sir  W.  Morice,  and  he  was 
authorized  to  issue  an  opposition  official  paper,  which  appeared 
as  Current  Intelligence  (June  4- Aug.  20,  1666);  and  though  the 
Great  Fire,  which  burnt  out  all  the  London  printers,  resulted  in 
the  reappearance,  after  a  week's  interval,  of  the  Gazette  alone, 
Muddiman's  unrivalled  organization  of  news-letters  remained; 
and  they  continued,  tUl  his  death  in  1693,  to  be  the  more  popular 
source  of  information.  The  Gazette,  however,  now  remained 
for  some  time  the  only  "  newspaper  "  in  the  strict  sense  already 
mentioned.  For  several  years  it  was  regularly  translated  into 
French  by  one  Moranville.  During  the  Stuart  reigns  generally 
its  contents  were  very  meagre,  although  in  the  reign  of  Anne 
some  improvement  is  already  visible.  More  than  a  century  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Gazette,  we  find  Secretary  Lord  Wey- 
mouth addressing  a  circular'  to  the  several  secretaries  of  legation 
and  the  British  consuls  abroad,  inwhichhesays,"  The  writerof  the 
Gazette  has  represented  that  the  reputation  of  that  paper  is  greatly 
lessened,  and  the  sale  diminished,  from  the  small  portion  of  foreign 
news  with  which  it  is  supplied."  He  desires  that  each  of  them 
will  send  regularly  all  such  articles  of  foreign  intelligence  as  may 
appear  proper  for  that  paper,  "  taking  particular  care — as  the 
Gazette  is  the  only  paper  of  authority  printed  in  this  country — 
never  to  send  anything  concerning  the  authenticity  of  which  there 
is  the  smallest  doubt."  From  such  humble  beginnings  has  arisen 
the  great  repertory  of  State  Papers,  now  so  valuable  to  the  writers 
and  to  the  students  of  English  history.  The  London  Gazette  has 
appeared  twice  a  week  (on  Tuesday  and  Friday)  in  a  continuous 
series  ever  since  *  The  editorship  is  a  government  appointment. 

'  This  help  aeenu  to  have  been  given  at  the  request  of  the  secretary 
of  sute.  Lord  Arlington  (then  Sir  H.  Bennet),  in  1665;  Stale  Papers, 
Domestic,  Charles  I  I.,  Ixxix.  112, 113. 

*  StaU  Papers,  Domestic,  Charles  IL,  cxsodv.  103  (Rolls  House). 
•/»uf.ii7. 

*  In  1664  he  had  halved  them,  so  that  this  really  only  means  he 
had  now  restored  the  original  uze. 

*  StaU  Papers,  Domestic,  Charles  IL,  cxxxv.  24. 

*  Anthony  Wood,  Alhenae  Oxonienses,  "  Perrot" 

'  Calendar  0/  Home-Office  Papers,  1766^1769,  p.  483  (1879). 

*  A  oomplete  set  is  now  of  extreme  rarity. 


We  come  now  to  the  Revolution.  The  very  day  after  the 
departure  of  James  II.  was  marked  by  the  appearance  of  three 
newspapers— The  Universal  Intelligence,  the  English  Conrant 
and  the  London  Courant.  Within  a  few  days  more  these  were 
followed  by  the  London  Mercury,  the  Orange  Gazette,  the  London 
Intelligence,  the  Harlem  Currant  and  others.  The  Licensing  Aa, 
which  was  in  force  at  the  date  of  the  Revolution,  cspired  is 
1692,  but  was  continued  for  a  year,  after  which  it  finaOy  ceased. 
On  the  appearance  of  a  paragraph  in  the  Flying  Post  of  xst  April 
1697,  which  appeared  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  attack  the 
credit  of  the  Exchequer  Bills,  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill 
'*  to  prevent  writing,  printing  or  publishing  of  any  news  wiiboat 
licence  ";  but  the  bill  was  thrown  out  in  an  eariy  stage  of  iu 
progress.  That  Flying  Post  which  gave  occaabn  to  this  attempt 
was  also  noticeable  for  a  new  method  of  printing,  which  it  thus 
announced  to  its  customers — *'  If  any  gentleman  has  a  mind 
to  oblige  his  country  friend  or  correspondent  with  this  accouot 
of  public  affairs,  he  can  have  it  for  twopence . .  on  a  shert 
of  fine  paper,  half  of  which  being  left  blank,  he  may  thereon 
write  his  own  affairs,  or  the  material  news  of  the  day" 

In  1696  Edward  Lloyd — the  virtual  founder  of  the  famous 
"  Lloyd's  "  of  commerce — started  a  thrice-a-week  paper,  Lloyd's 
News,  which  had  but  a  brief  existence  in  its  first  shape,  but 
was  the  precursor  of  the  Lloyd's  List  of  the  present  day.  Na 
76  of  the  original  paper  contained  a  paragraph  referring  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  for  the  appearance  of  which  a  public  apokgy 
must;  the  publisher  was  told,  be  made.  He  preferred  to  dis- 
continue his  publication  (February  1697).  Nearly  thirty  years 
afterwards  he  in  part  revived  it,  under  the  title  of  Uoyd^s  IJsf— 
published  at  first  weekly,  afterwards  twice  a  week.*  This  dates 
from  1726.  It  is  now  published  daily. 

It  was  in  the  rdgn  of  Qaecn  Anne  that  the  Fjiglish  newspaper 
press  first  became  really  eminent  for  the  amount  ot  intcUeaual 
power  and  of  versatile  talent  which  was  employed 
upon  it.  It  was  also  in  that  reign  that  the  press  was 
first  fettered  by  the  newspaper  stamp.  The  accession  ^f^ 
of  Anne  was  quickly  followed  by  the  appearance  of 
the  first  successful  London  daily  newspaper,  the  Daily  Courezt 
(nth  of  March  x 702-1 703).  Seven  years  eariier,  in  1695,  the 
Postboy  had  been  started  as  a  daily  paper  (actually  the  first 
in  London),  but  only  four  numbers  appeared.  The  Courant 
was  published  and  edited  by  the  learned  printer  Samuel  Buckley, 
who  explained  to  the  public  that  "  the  author  has  taken  care 
to  be  duly  furnished  with  all  that  comes  from  abroad,  in  any 
language. . . .  AJt  the  beginning  of  each  article  be  will  qwAe 
the  foreign  paper  from  which  it  is  taken,  that  the  public,  seeing 
from  what  country  a  piece  of  news  comes,  with  the  allowance 
of  that  government,  may  be  better  able  to  judge  o(  the  credibility 
and  fairness  of  the  relation.  Nor  wiU  he  take  upon  himsdf 
to  give  any  comments,  .  .  .  supposing  other  people  to  have 
sense  enough  to  make  reflexions  for  themselves."  Then  came, 
in  rapid  succession,  a  crowd  of  new  competitors  f<»  public 
favour,  of  less  frequent  publication.  The  first  number  of  <»e 
of  these,  the  Country  CenUentan^s  Courant  (1706),  was  given 
away  gratuitously,  and  made  &  q)edal  daim  to  public  favour 
on  the  ground  that  "  here  the  reader  is  not  only  diverted  with 
a  faithful  register  of  the  most  remarkable  and  momentary  [iJt. 
momentous]  transactions  at  home  and  abroad, . . .  but  also 
with  a  geographical  description  of  the  most  material  places 
mentionol  in  every  article  of  news,  whereby  he  is  freed  the 
trouble  of  looking  into  maps." 

On  the  X9th  of  February  1704,  whilst  still  imprisoned  in 
Newgate  for  a  political  offence,  Defoe  (f .f.)  began  his  famous 
paper,  the  Review.  At  the  outset  it  was  published 
meekly,  afterwards  twice,  and  at  length  three  times 
a  week.  It  continued  substantially  in  its  first  form 
until  July  39,  17x2;  and  a  complete  set  is  of  extreme  rarity. 
From  the  first  page  to  the  last  it  is  characterized  by  the  manly 

•  Frederick  Martin,  History  of  Lloyd's,  66-77  and  io7-X2a    The 

great  cdlection  of  newnapers  in  the  British  Museum  oontatas  only 

one  number  of  Lloyd's  News',  but  sixty-nine  numbers  may  be  seen  in 

the  Bodleian  Library.   Of  the  List,  also,  no  complete  series  b  kao«s 

I  to  exist;  that  in  the  library  of  Lloyd's  begins  with  X740. 
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boldness  aad  pernstent  tenacity  with  which  the  almost  unaided 
author  utters  and  defends  his  opinions  on  public  affairs  against 
a  host  of  able  and  bitter  assailants.  Some  of  the  numbers  were 
written  during  travel,  some  in  Edinburgh.  But  the  Review 
appeared  regularly.  When  interrupted  by  the  pressure  of  the 
Stamp  Act  (which  came  into  force  on  the  ist  of  August  1712), 
the  writer  modified  the  form  of  his  paper,  and  began  a  new 
series  (August  2,  1712,  to  June  xz,  1713).  In  those  eariy  and 
monthly  supplements  of  his  paper  which  he  entitled  "  Advice 
from  the  Scuidalous  Club,*'  and  set  apart  for  the  discussion  of 
questions  of  literature  and  manners,  and  sometimes  of  topics 
of  a  graver  kind,  Defoe  to  some  extent  anticipated  Richard 
Steele's  TatUr  (1709)  and  Steele  and  Addison's  Spectator {tjii). 
In  1705  he  severed  those  supplements  from  his  chief  newspaper, 
and  published  them  twice  a  week  as  the  Little  Review.  But 
they  soon  ceased  to  appear.  It  may  here  be  added  that  in  May 
1716  Defoe  began  a  new  monthly  paper  under  an  old  title, 
Ucrcvritu  PotUicuSt  ..."  by  a  lover  of  old  England."  This 
journal  continued  to  appear  until  September  1720.  The  year 
1710  was  marked  by  the  appearance  of  the  Examiner ^  or  Re- 
marks upon  Papers  and  Occurrences  (No.  i,  August  3),  of  which 
thirteen  numbers  appeared  by  the  co-operation  of  Bolingbroke, 
Prior,  Freind  and  King  before  it  was  placed  under  the  sole  control 
of  Swift.  The  Whig  Examiner^  avowedly  intended  "  to  censure 
the  writings  of  othezs,  and  to  give  all  persons  a  rehearing  who 
bad  suffered  under  any  unjust  sentence  of  the  Examiner" 
followed  on  the  ist  September,  and  tl^  Medley  three  weeks 
afterwards. 

This  increasing  popularity  and  influence  of  the  newspaper 
could  not  fail  to  be  distasteful  to  the  government  of  the 
day.    Prosecutions  were  multiplied,  but  with  small 
^^^        success.     At  length  some  busy  projector  hit  upon 
j7£f.  the  expedient  of  a  newspaper  tax.    The  paper  which 

seems  to  contain  the  first  germ  of  the  plan  is  still 
preserved  amongst  the  treasury  papers.  It  is  anonymous  and 
undated,  but  probably  belongs  to  the  year  17x1.  "There  are 
published  weekly,"  says  the  writer,  "  about  44,000  newspapers, 
vix.  Daily  Courant^  London  Post,  English  Post,  London  Gazette, 
Postman,  Postboy,  Flying  Post,  Review  and  Observalor."^  The 
duty  eventually  imposed  (X712)  was  a  halfpenny  on  papers 
of  half  a  sheet  or  less,  and  a  penny  on  such  as  ranged  from  half 
a  sheet  to  a  single  sheet  (10  Anne,  c.  xix.  $  loz).  The  first  results 
of  the  tax  cannot  be  more  succinctly  or  more  vividly  described 
than  in  the  following  characteristic  passage  of  Swift's  Journal 
to  Stella  (August  7,  171 2):  "Do  you  know  that  Grub  Street 
is  dead  and  gone  last  week?  No  more  ghosts  or  murders  now 
for  love  or  money.  I  plied  it  close  the  last  fortnight,  and  pub- 
lished at  least  seven  papers  of  my  own,  besides  some  of  other 
people's;  but  now  every  single  half-sheet  pays  a  halfpenny 
to  the  queen.  The  Observator  is  fallen;  the  Medleys  are  jumbled 
together  with  the  Flying  Post;  the  Examiner  is  deadly  sick; 
the  Spectator  keeps  up,  and  doubles  its  price — I  know  not  how 
long  it  will  hold.  Have  you  seen  the  red  stamp  the  papers  are 
marked  with?    Methinks  the  stamping  is  worth  a  halfpenny." 

Swift's  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Spectator  to  hold  out 
against  the  tax  was  justified  by  its  discontinuance  in  December 
171 2,  Steele  starting  the  Guardian  in  17x3,  which  only  ran  for 
six  months.  But  the  impost  which  was  thus  fruitful  in  mischief, 
by  suppressing  much  good  Uterature,  wholly  .failed  in  keeping 
out  bad.  Some  of  the  worst  journals  that  were  already  in 
exbtence  kept  their  ground,  and  the  number  of  such  ere  long 
increased.*  An  enumeration  of  the  London  papers  of  17 14 
comprises  the  Daily  Courant,  the  Examiner,ihe  British  Merchant, 
the  Lover,  the  Patriot,  the  Monitor,  the  Flying  Post,  the  Postboy, 
Merealor,  the  Weekly  Pacquet  and  Dunton's  Ghost.  Another 
enumcratk>n  m  1733  includes  the  Daily  Courant,  the  Craftsman, 
Pog's  Journal,  Mist's  Journal,  the  London  Journal,  the  Free 

>  "  A  Proposition  to  Increase  the  Revenue  of  the  Stamp-Office," 
Redington.  Cofendar  of  Treasury  Papers,  170^-1714,  p.  235.  The 
■tamp-offioe  dated  from  1694,  when  the  eariicst  duties  on  paper  and 
porcDment  were  enacted. 

*  See  the  Bumey  collection  of  newspapers  in  the  British  Museum; 
and  Nidiols.  Litorary  AneodoUs  of  tko  Eighteenth  Century,  tv.  33-97. 


Briton,  the  Grub  Street  Journal,  the  Weekly  Register,  the  Uni- 
versal Spectator,  the  Auditor,  the  Weekly  Miscellany,  the  London 
Crier,  Read's  Journal,  Oedipus  or  the  Postrtan  Remounted,  the 
St  James's  Post,  the  London  Evening  Post  and  the  London 
Daily  Post,  which  afterwards  became  better  known  as  the  Public 
Advertiser.  Part  of  this  increase  may  fairiy  be  ascribed  to 
political  corruption.  In  X742  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  political  conduct  of  the 
earl  of  Orford  reported  to  the  House  that  during  the  lost  ten 
years  of  the  Walpole  ministry  there  was  paid,  out  of  public 
money,  no  "  less  a  sum  than  £50,077,  x8s.  to  authors  and  printers 
of  newspapers,  such  as  the  Fru  Briton,  Daily  Courant,  Gazetteer 
and  other  political  papers."*  But  some  part  of  the  payment 
may  well  have  been  mode  for  advertisements.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  century  the  provisions  and  the  penalties  of  the 
Stamp  Act  were  made  more  stringent.  Yet  the  number  of 
newspapers  continued  to  rise.  Dr  Johnson,  who  in 
X750  started  his  twopenny  bi-weckly  Rambler,  and  ^,  , 
in  1758  his  weekly  Idler,  writing  in  the  latter  bears  ^^ff^. 
testimony  to  the,still  growing  thirst  for  news:  "  Jour- 
nals are  dail>'  inaltlpUcd,  without  increase  of  knowledge.  The 
tale  of  the  morning  paper  is  told  in  the  evening,  and  the  narra- 
tives of  the  evening  arc  bought  again  in  the  morning.  These 
rq>etitions,  indeed,  waste  time,  but  they  do  not  shorten  it.  The 
most  eager  peruser  of  news  is  tired  before  he  has  completed  his 
labour;  and  many  a  man  who  enters  the  coffee-house  in  his 
nightgown  and  sUppers  is  called  away  to  his  shop  or  his  dinner 
before  he  has  well  considered  the  state  of  Europe."  Five  years 
before  {i.e.  in  1753)  the  aggregate  number  of  copies  of  news- 
papers annually  sold  in  England,  on  an  average  of  three  years, 
amounted  to  7,411,757.  In  1760  it  had  risen  to  9,464,790, 
and  in  1767  to  11,300,980.  In  X776  the  number  of  new'spapers 
published  in  London  atone  had  increased  to  fifty-three. 

When  Johnson  wrote  his  sarcastic  strictures  on  the  newspapers 
that  were  the  contemporaries  and,  in  a  sense,  the  rivals  of  the 
Idler,  the  ncwswriters  had  fallen  below  the  standard  of  an 
earlier  day.  A  generation  before  the  newspaper  was  often  much 
more  of  a  political  organ  than  of  an  industrial  venture.  All  of 
the  many  enterprises  of  Defoe  in  this  field  of  journalism  united 
indeed  both  characteristics.  But  if  he  was  a  keen  tradesman, 
he  was  also  a  passionate  politician.  And. not  a  few  of  his  fellow- 
workers  in  that  field  were  conspicuous  as  statesmen  no  less 
than  as  journalists.  Even  less  than  twenty  years  before  the 
appearance  of  Johnson's  remarks,  men  of  the  mental  CAlibre 
of  Henry  Fielding  were  still  to  be  found  amongst  the  editors 
and  writers  of  newspapers.  The  task  had  fallen  to  a  different 
class  of  men  in  1 750. 

The  hbtory  of  newspapers  during  the  long  reign  of  George 
III.  is  a  history  of  the  struggle  for  freedom  of  speech  in  the  face 
of  repeated  criminal  prosecutions,  in  which  individual 
writers  and  editors  were  defeated  and  severely  punished ,  ^^" 
while  the  Press  itself  derived  new  strength  from  the 
protracted' conflict,  and  turned  ignominious  penalties 
into  signal  triumphs.  From  the  days  of  Wilkes's  North  Briton 
onwards  (see  Wilkes,  John:  it  was  started  in  1761),  every 
conspicuous  newspaper  prosecution  gave  tenfold  currency  to 
the  doctrines  that  were  assailed.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this 
period  men  who  were  mere  traders  in  politics— whose  motives 
were  obviously  base  and  their  lives  contemptible — became  for 
a  time  powers  in  the  state,  able  to  brave  king,  legislature  and 
law  courts,  by  virtue  of  the  simple  truth  that  a  free  people  must 
have  a  free  press.  One  of  the  minor  incidents  of  the  North 
Briton  excitement  (Wilkes's  prosecution  in  1763)  led  indirectly 
to  valuable  results  with  reference  to  the  much-vexed  question  of 
parliamentary  reporting.  During  the  discussions  respecting 
the  Middlesex  election,  Almon,  a  bookseller,  collected  from 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  some  particulars  of  the 
debates,  and  published  them  in  the  London  Evening  Post.  The 
success  which  attended  these  reports  induced  the  proprietors 
of  the  St  James's  Chronicle  to  employ  a  reporter  to  collect  notes 

* "  Fourth  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy."  &c.,  in  Hansard's 
Parliamentary  History,  xii.  614. 
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in  the  lobby  and  at  the  coffee-houses.  This  repeated  infraction 
of  the  privilege  of  secret  legislation  led  to  the  memorable  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1771,  with  their  fierce  debates, 
angry  resolutions  and  arbitrary  imprisonments — all  resulting, 
at  length,  in  that  tadt  concession  of  publicity  of  discussion  whidi 
in  the  main,  with  brief  occasional  exceptions,  has  ever  since 
prevailed. 

Evening  journalism  in  England  started  originally  with  supple- 
mental editions  of  the  morning  papers,  giving  the  latest  foreign 
war  news.  In  July  1695,  when  William  III.  was 
fighting  France  in  the  Netherlands,  a  "  Postscript  to 
the  Pacquet-boat  from  Holland  to  Flanders "  was 
published  with  special  advices  from  the  seat  of  war; 
and  from  that  time  there  were  frequent  afternoon  issues  0/ 
morning  journals,  giving  war  news.  In  August  1706  a  "  Six  at 
Night "  evening  paper  was  started  in  London.  The  first  London 
evening  paper  of  any  importance,  however,  was  the  Courier 
(1792),  which  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Napoleonic  War,  with 
Mackintosh,  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  among  its  contributors, 
became  one  of  the  chief  papers  of  the  day.  It  was  edited  suc- 
cessively by  Daniel  Stuart,  William  Mudford,  Eugcnius  Roche, 
John  Gait,  James  Stuart  and  Laman  Blanchard.  In  1837  a 
twenty-fourth  share  in  the  paper  sold  for  5000  guineas,  but  it 
gradually  decUned  and  came  to  an  end  in  1843,  when  it  was 
incorporated  by  the  Globe  (still  existing). 

The  principal  metropolitan  newspapers  at  different  periods 
of  George  III.'s  reign  were  the  Public  Advertiser^  the  Morning 
j^pjjp^  Postf  the  Morning  Chronicle^  the  Morning  Herald 
pntMla  and  finally  The  Times.  Of  these  the  Morning  Post 
Otorgo  and  The  Times,  still  existing,  arc  dealt  with  later.  Of 
the  three  which  eventually  ceased  to  exist,  the  first 
was  known  in  1726  as  the  London  Daily  Post  and 
General  Advertiser.  In  1738  the  first  part  of  this  title  was 
dropped,  and  in  1752  General  Advertiser  was  altered  into  Public 
Advertiser^  a  name  which  the  letters  of  Junius  made  so  famous. 
Many  of  these  had  appeared  before  the  smallest  perceptible 
effect  was  produced  on  the  circulation  of  the  paper;  but  when 
the  "Letter  to  the  King"  came  out  (19th  December  1769, 
almost  a  year  from  the  beginning  of  the  scries)  it  caused  an 
addition  of  1750  copies  to  the  ordinary  impression.  The  effect 
of  subsequent  letters  was  variable;  but  when  Junius  ceased  to 
write  the  monthly  sale  of  the  paper  had  risen  to.  83,950.  This 
was  in  December  2771.  Seven  years  earlier  the  monthly  sale 
had  been  but  47i5i5.  It  now  became  so  valuable  a  property 
that  shares  in  it  were  sold,  according  to  John  Nichols,  "  as 
regularly  as  those  of  the  New  River  Company.*'  But  the 
fortunes  of  the  Advertiser  decUncd  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  had 
risen.  It  continued  to  appear  until  1798,  and  then  expired, 
being  amalgamated  with  the  commercial  paper  called  the  Public 
Ledger  (dating  from  1759).  Actions  for  libel  were  brought 
against  the  paper  by  Edmund  Burke  in  1784,  and  by  William 
Pitt  in  1785,  and  in  both  suits  damages  were  given. 

The  Morning  Chronicle  was  begun  in  1769.  William  Woodfall 
was  its  printer,  reporter  and  editor,  and  continued  to  conduct 
it  until  1789.  James  Perry  succeeded  him  as  editor,  and  so 
continued,  with  an  interval  during  which  the  editorship  was  in 
the  hands  of  Mr  Sergeant  Spankie,  until  his  death  in  1821. 
Perry's  editorial  functions  were  occasionally  discharged  in 
Newgate  in  consequence  of  repeated  prosecutions  for  political 
libel.  In  1819  the  daily  sale  reached  nearly  4000.  It  was  sold 
in  1833  to  Mr  Clement,  the  purchase-money  amounting  to 
£42,000.  Mr  Clement  held  it  for  about  eleven  years,  and  then 
sold  it  to  Sir  John  Easthope  for  £x6,ooo.  It  was  then,  and 
until  1843.  edited  by  John  Black,  who  numbered  amongst 
his  staff  Albany  Fonblanque,  Charles  Dickens  and  John  Payne 
Collier,  the  circulation  being  about  6000.  The  paper  continued 
to  be  distinguished  by  much  literary  ability,  but  not  by  com- 
mercial prosperity.  In  1849  (the  circulation  having  fallen  to 
3000)  it  became  the  joint  property  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  Mr 
W.  E.  Gladstone  and  some  of  their  political  friends;  and  by 
them,  in  1854.  it  was  sold  to  Mr  Sergeant  Glover.  From  1848 
to  1854  Doug^  Cook  (afterwards  of  the  Saturday  Review)  was 


editor.  At  length  the  lf0f«iMifCArM»efo  ended  in  the  Bankruptcy 
Court,  after  an  existence  of  more  than  ninety  years.  The 
Morning  Herald  was  founded  and  first  edited  by  Henry  Bate 
(Sir  Henry  Bate  Dudley)  in  X78X,  and  came  to  an  end  at  the 
close  of  1869;  for  some  time  it  was  a  popular  Tory  paper,  and 
from  183s  to  1845  had  a  circulation  of  about  6000. 

The  development  of  the  Press  was  enormously  assisted  by 
the  gradual  abolition  of  the  "  taxes  on  knowledge,'*  and  also 
by  the  introduction  of  a  cheap  postal  system.  In  ^.  p^, 
1756  an  additional  halfpenny  was  added  to  the  tax  •#<■«*« 
of  1712.  In  1765  and  in  1773  various  restrictive  <MtiiBwr» 
regulations  were  imposed.  In  x  789  the  three-halfpence  ''^'^ 
was  increased  to  twopence,  in  1798  to  twopence-halfpenny, 
in  1804  to  threepence-halfpenny,  and  in  181 5  to  fourpence. 
less  a  discount  of  30%.  Penalties  of  all  kinds  were  abo 
increased,  and  obstructive  regulations  were  inultiq>Ucd.  In 
the  course  of  the  struggle  between  this  constantly  enhanced 
taxation  and  the  irrepressible  desire  for  che^  newspapers,  more 
than  seven  hundred  prosecutions  for  puUishing  unstamped 
journals  were  instituted,  and  more  thsm  five  hundred  wett 
imprisoned,  sometimes  for  considerable  periods.  As  the  prosecu- 
tions multiph'ed,  and  the  penaldes  became  more  serioxis,  Poor 
Man's  Guardians,  DemocratSt  Destructives  and  their  congeners 
multiplied  also,  and  their  revolutionary  tendencies  increased 
in  a  still  greater  ratio.  Blasphemy  was  added  to  sedition. 
Penny  and  halfpenny  journals  were  established  which  dealt 
exclusively  with  narratives  of  gross  vice  and  crime,  and  which 
vied  with  each  other  in  every  kind  of  artifice  to  make  vice  and 
crime  attractive.  Between  the  years  1831  and  1835  many 
scores  of  unstamped  new^>apers  made  their  appearance.  Tl» 
political  tone  of  most  of  them  was  fiercely  revolutionary.  Prose- 
cution followed  prosecution;  but  all  failed  to  suitress  the 
obnoxious  publications. 

To  Bulwer  Lytton,  the  novelist  and  politician  (Baron  Lytton), 
and  subsequently  to  Milner  Gibson  and  Richard  Cobden,  is 
chiefly  due  the  credit  of  grappling  with  this  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  a  manner  which  secured  first  the  rcductkm 
of  the  tax  to  a  penny  on  the  15th  of  September  1836,  and  then 
its  total  aboh'tion  at  last  in  1855.  The  measure  for  the  final 
abolition  of  the  stamp  tax- was  substantially  prepared  by  W.  E 
Gladstone  during  his  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer  in  1854, 
but  was  carried  by  his  successor  in  1855.  The  number  of  news- 
papers established  from  the  early  part  of  1855,  when  the  repeal 
of  the  duty  had  become  a  certainty,  and  continuing  in  existence 
at  the  beginning  of  1857,  amounted  to  107;  36  were  metropofa'tan 
and  ^i  provincial.  Of  the  latter,  the  majority  belonged  to 
towns  which  possessed  no  newspaper  whatever  under  the  Stamp 
Acts,  and  the  price  of  nearly  one-third  of  them  was  but  a  penny. 
In  some  cases,  however,  a  portion  of  these  new  cheap  papcn 
of  1857  was  printed  in  London,  usually  with  pictorial  ilIustrattons« 
and  to  this  was  added  a  local  supplement  containing  the  new«  of 
the  district. 

Amongst  the  eariiest  results  of  the  change  in  newspaper  law 
made  in  1855  was  the  establishment  in  quick  succession  of  a 
scries  of  penny  metropolitan  local  papers,  chiefly  suburban,  of 
a  kind  very  different  from  their  unstamped  forerunners.  They 
spread  rapidly,  and  attained  considerable  success,  chiefly  as 
advertising  sheets,  and  as  sometimes  the  organs,  more  often 
the  critics,  of  the  local  vestries  and  other  administrations.  One 
of  them,  the  ClerkenweU  News  and  Daily  Chronicle,  so  prospered 
in  the  commercial  sense,  being  crowded  with  advertisements, 
that  it  sold  for  £30,000,  and  was  then  transformed  into  the 
London  Daily  Chronicle  (28th  May  1877).  Another  cmispicuous 
result  cif  the  legislation  of  1855  was  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
number  and  influence  of  what  are  known  as  "class  papers" 
and  professional  and  trade  papers.  The  duties  on  paper  itself 
were  finally  abolished  in  1861. 

"  Taxes  on  knowledge "  having  thus  been  abolished,  the 
later  developments  in  newspaper  history  are  mainly  connected 
with  the  increase  in  number,  due  largely  to  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion, the  improvements  in  machinery  and  distribution  and  ia 
collection  of  news,  the  constant  adaptation  to  the  new  demands 
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of  ■  wider  poblic,  ud  ibe  pnfnn 

u  applied  ta  the  Press.  The  lollomuig  Kfiioiu  on  inc  moi 
imporunt  nemfiipen  in  London  and  Ihe  FrovLnca  M  in  tt 
RDuining  dcUiU  of  Ihe  hiiloiy  of  Lhe  Briiiih  Press,  »  [i 
at  they  are  tutnluilially  inponant  or  intereiiing.  Much  ihi 
li   in    iu  nature  epbemenl   or    trivial  is    necessarily  passed 

Mo^tm  LondeK  Nrmifaptrs. 
The  Utninf  Poa  {Mta  of  eiiniiif  London  daily  pipeti}  dates 
IroiB  I77>.  For  kidf  yon  it  >»  u  the  bands  oT  Hency  Bale 
"MMMhi  ^^  Hciuv  Bate  DudWy),  and  it  attained  aDioe  depcc  cl 
1-1,-  ^  tcmporuy  popularity,  tbouih  o(  no  very  eaviabC  aan. 
^^  In  ITfS  the  entire  copyricht.  mith  houie  and  printing 

BUeials.  sai  sold  lor  Ooo  to  Peter  and  Daniel  Stuart,  wba  (fuiclily 
laiial  Ihe  psiitioa  of  Die  Put  by  ealiitiai  Sit  Jainei  Macluntoifa 
*ad  the  poci  Celeridce  in  Its  service,  and  a&a  by  pving  unrnnittini 
atlenioa  to  advertisements  and  to  the  copioui  supply  dI  Incidmta] 
news  and  iiDUilng  pan^pliL  There  hu  been  nucb  controveny 
■bout  (be  share  »hich  Coleildte  had  in  tieviiliig  IhE  PaU  Irani 

can  be  DO  doubt.  His  famous  "  Character  □(  Pin."  publlihnj  in 
iBOO,  was  e^ccially  suctculul.  ahd  crated  ■  demand  for  llie  par. 
ticular  number  in  which  it  appeared  that  lasted  lor  weelu.  a  thing 
aliBoat  without  precedent.  Coleridgewnitelorlluapaper  rroni  179) 
Udlil   iBoi,  and  durii^  that  period  its  circulation  jn  ordinary  rote 

Thetcnicnl  hyperiwie  in  Fnx'a  saying— recorded  as  spoVeo  in  Ihe 
Houae  of  CoDunods— "  Mr  Coleridge's  esssys  in  the  Utmixt  PnU 
kd  to  Ibe  rvptur*  ol  the  treaty  oTAinieiis."  it  is  none  Ihejcis  a 


_,  _._ _    jt  included  a  galaxy  of  poets.    Hanyol 

be  lyiKS  of  Moore,  many  of  the  social  verses  o(  MackwoRh  Piaed. 

.  .u-  —u. .  -vordsworth,  were  hrst  puUlihed  in 

he  atory  of  the  paper,  in  its  early 
*lir  *p-f.iet.     In  coniequencE  of 


■e  of  the  noblest  so 
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1  i8«.  when  1 


ata^miiS"by'iJ(Vi?ni'.^n 

, - aied.     Peter  Borthwicli  loolt 

Ihe  task  of  reviving  the  paper  aeriouily  in  hand,  and  in  a  few  years 
na  already  improving  iu  pnition  when  he  fell  ilt  and  died ;  and  be 
vat  aucceeded  in  ifljs  by  his  son  Algernon  Borthvick.  afterwards 
Lofd  Clencsk  (1830-1^08).    The  laler  hiMory  ol  Ibi  paper  is  prim- 

eooduct  under  the  latier.  Ahemon  Borthwick  hid  been  its  Ptris 
carrespondent  from  1B50,  and  had  shown  tocial  gills  and  ioonuliilic 
tcuiTKn  of  great  promise.  When  be  became  managing  cdiior  in 
iSji  be  devoted  Umself  irith  such  energy  to  Ihe  work  ihai  in  seven 
y^ft  the  debt  on  the  bmlncss  had  been  paid  off.  He  uve  ihe  paper 
a  stnHig  political  cnlour,  CiHiaervative,  Impeiialin  Bhd  ProiectJoniiE ; 
and  in  the  'fifties  and  'sbities  Borthwick  wai  a  knn  supp<K1e^  of 
Lord  Ftlmerstoa.  After  Ihe  death  of  Mr  Ciomplan.  hi>  nephew, 
Mr  Rideoul.  the  principil  survinng  panncr  in  the  paper  nunu. 
facturinc  firm,  was  so  impressed  with  Bonhwick's  wccess  thai  he 
vetfed  tnc  entire  control  of  lhe  paper  In  bim  for  life;  and  on  Mr 
Rideoul't  dalh  ia  1877.  Borthwick  wit  enabled,  by  the  help  of 

hit  friend  Andrew  Montagu*,  to  buy  Ihe  [ .    .... 

proprietor.    The  ifanint  Pna  had  now 

faorthwicl^t  own  social  qualities  the  pine 

aMe  worU;  but  In  lUi  he  took  whit 

and   appealing  no  longer  to  the  '"threepenny   pubiii 

7-»uibiit  toa  wider  cljenttle  with  the  Dady  Ttiipapk . 

The  result  was  a  ten-fold  _ir-™~  "  "rr,.i..S.„  ,n 
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under  them  the  literary  su 

iber  of  woE^^n"^!^ 

(b.  iSSD).  who  in  1909  was  appointed 
:0«tonn    From  iBoTiill  his  death  in 


.„iBi)7i 

'o.  Lord  Cicnuk's  SOB.  Oil 

-  .managerial  side-  On  Lord  Gk^ncak' 
n  ",i  11J1.-  J41D  4«inremhcr  1908,  the  propriciorship  paued  1 
i<c".  ciE  h]4  only  surviving  child,  a  daufhier,  who  in  18% 
TiL'd  ilie  7th  Earl  Balhurs. 

ki  TtKti^  a  usuallydsted  from  the  lit  of  taouary  l7Bt 
nally  .larted  by  John  Waller  do  Ibe  ist  ol  January  17B5. 
iieIi-  a\  Tke  Lcndat  Da^y  UntKtuJ  Refuirr,  pruned 
^'^phitally.    On  its  reaehing  its  ^^oih  iuoe  its  name      'L 
I    Thekjeographieot"WDrd.prini' 
— — '  ■• --—  umed  tfenrj 


ted  by  a  pnntcr  unnd  Henry  Jahnun  several  years 
i>d  s  warm  advoctte  in  John  Waller,  whoeapouoded 
at  great  IcnRh  in  No.  jio  of  hii  roily  t/nittrial 
later  number  he  staled,  very  amusingly,  his  leaiunB 
1:  altered  title,  which  the  enierpriae  and  tbitily  of  his 
WaLill,  Jdhh)  made  world-famous-  Within  two 
Icr  had  his  share  in  Ibe  Gedrgian  pcnecutiooa  el  the 

la  Newgale,  chiefly  for  having  stated  that  Ihe  pr 


I  rite  he  opposed,  especially  on  Ihetiueslion 

lilted  by  depriving  the  elder  Waller  of  t 
I-  <!,[urTment,  by  the  withdrawal  ol  govi 
L^  'II  Tilt  rinui.  and  also,  it  is  said,  by  thi.-^ 
■  '"iiportsof  tbeforeignintelliEerKeaddiei 
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became,  in  1834;  10.000;  in  184a.  i8,jaa;  in  1844,  1^ 
40M0:  and  in  iBm,  31.^8.  In  the  year  tan  natut 
dRutatlan  of  the  other  London  daili^  was—i/smiii.  jiasernier. 
7«441  ^sly '''«,  4160;  Jfoniiaf  JfrraU.  3711;  Jif»w.(  arimicli. 
zloo:  iferMiu  Paa,  1667;  oo  that  lhe  luprcmacy  ol  TMe  Timti  can 
readiljr  be  UDdersIood. 

LfIerwartts_govemorof  Malta,  edited  7^  rfsHr 
totSiS.  Re  was  succeeded  by  Thoma.  Barnes. 
wrote  largely  in  the  peper.    Whca  his  hetllh 

Sterling— the  conlribulor  about  a  quarter 
loteworthy  series  of  political  leiiers  signed 

,- -  -ds  lor  many  years  ibc  nwst 

onipicuDui  smmg  its  leader-writers.'  From  1841  to  1877  the  chief 
diior  was  John  Thadeus  Dcbne.  who  bad  bis  brolhecin.bw  C.  W. 
' for  asiiaanl-editor.  and  another  brother-ln-bw,  Mowbray 

h  (1847)  the  substantial  noninoly  sf  Tkt 
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m*  U  toni  the  "  {ivourile  brmUH  "  of  the  Eiij^iib  pubUe 


,  , He  world."    Whn  DeliiM  ndied.  it  «u 

niocnkd  «  editor  bv  Thomu  Cbenery,  uid  on  hie  death  in  IBB4. 

•---  "—  ■" -to  Budtle  (b.  I8j«).   At  tiie  befiniung  ol  190S  eon- 
■nenwjv  Entocn  twfc  pUce  in  the  pcDpnetorUI  lidfl  of  Tkt  Timti, 

proprictoTHnceiSfilucluinnuBiulMrC.  MnbcrlyBelKb,  >itT- 

-■ — :  iSqo)  u  nuiuEing  director:  the  inoodaL  controJ 

,  Jie  hindi  Dt  LanTNonhdiee. 

■per  work  wu  very  firat-    Tlw  increatine  drculaii     ■    ■   ,'** 
belmcQIheyean  It^oind  iSjonudein  |ini»a\Tii     .   .     he 

el  t£i>  wm  ihT. .      '■     ih 


movaUe  typei  lud  b«n  nui^iic  itcody  progno, 

1A36,  however,  1  Swiie  named  DellaniB  inlroduo^.  „  _  —  - 

KnminE'i  idea  of  caitlna  from  paner-mlLch^  instead  of  pbirci 
■nd  was  allowed  to  npctiment  in  Tit  Tima  oft<a.  Alter  a  tim 
tbe  invention  wag  K  much  improved  that  matricea  of  j»^  could  b 
taken  and  the  tierentvpe  platea  iikcd  bodily  on  the  pnnting  machin 
Jn  place  of  the  movable  type.  Thi)  cleared  the  way  tor  the  intm 
-■  -■^n  of  the  famoui  Walter  presa.     Hitherto  only  one  ml  0 


1S36, 


:;961o4H-,  i7wto6il„iSooto6H..i»isto7i. 

....     .,,.  0^    ij  to  ji,  and  in  1914  (aJI 

method  of  payment  by  luliimptioa 

ita^inoneformor  atutfanandlhiB 


m  of  the  price  1^,)  < 


<4Ehep3 


ould  be  <iKd,  aa  the  ty 


F-imben  in  a  ibon 

ihcelt  per  luur.  ana  it  waa  iDei 

the  ttereo  platea  and  preiAet  to  1 

by  ■  cenain  time.    Meanwhile 


lUead  of  each  JiDn  brinf™  laid  on  "  by  a  man  and  then  pnnied, 
yun  of  eiperiaKnl  the  Walter  preu  wai  introduced  into  the 

•olwd.   Each  praa  turned  out  11,000 
Dfliy  a  question  of  multiplylnf 

-.-^  ...w-^i  Hoe  had  Kt  about  producing 

__ r  -  -     ""'  I*""' than  the  Walter  prwa.    They 

lucceededinaccomplishinfthit  by  multipl^ng  the  reel*  nf  paper  on 
each  preea,  and  also  Adding  fr>ldeia  and  stitchera.   The  reiult  wat  the 

productionatovB'je.oooahcetipeThourfranie^hnachiiw.   Tbse 
preaaea  were  adopted  by  Ik  J"u«i  in  iBsj- 

■elting-up  oC  lypi?  was  taken  up  byTfi  Ttmii.    A  Cetman  lumed 
Kaatenbcin  had  an  invention  w^ich  he  brouglit  to  the  notice  of  Tk* 

m  of  the JiHper;  but  il  waa  not  until 

went  luKdently  advanced  to  make 

inled  from  them.    The 


ul^^ain 


ng  the  compositora,  whic 


nttSO  culminated  in  I 


:o  produce  the  paper  at  the  proper 
ig  the  airike.    VariouB  improvement,  __.,  .,__,,  _....,  ,.._ 
e  wai  able  to  aet  up  aa  many  aa  nS  Unn  of  Tie  Tima  in  one 
i]ual  to  16,68*  ■epaiate  typea.    A  ayatem  of  telephoning  the 

waa  begun  in  1S85.  and  wie  continued  until  the  Houie  decided 
at  midmght.  whiih  enabled  the  inoir  Hrammical  method  of 

:h  lumperKl  b^  th 


t.    'Kaitenbein 


had  been  much  lumpered  ~b^  the  queation  of' 

invented  a  dialrlljininv  riunlilin'  1 r ,     n,    poimg 

I  ai'DW  Ti'i'i  M^icG,  but  for  many  yaut  the  woik  ,of  the 

n  had  been  reoigniied  by  Mr  Frederkk  Wckt 
HOC  of  the  WicloRoUry  Type-caMlni  MuJiIn, 
■^  had  been  working  at  a  machitte  aHiich  would 
licUy  and  to  cbcapTy  aa  u  do  away  with  the  dd 

_  _.  "n  and  tubslitute  new  type  every  day.    In  1899 

hi>  machine  va^.  fitactlcally  perfect,  and  Tin  Tima  cnlend  into  a 
contract  with  hi'n  m  ■upply  any  quantity  oT  new  type  every  day. 
The  difficult  qL-iinn  nF  duttibuJon  was  thui  lurmounled,  aad 
compoiitior  by  '"-  'rfilnr^  pbced  on  a  Mii^factnfv  Iw^is, 


'j^hZfL"SJi'„ 


The  fint  number  of  the 
fry  large,  and  wiin  t 


led  S7  brief  adveRivmemv 
iju  Jip  >u«  ■■>  advertiiing  revenue  bccaaie 

oniained  lo;  columns  of  advcniieninitv 
•iotle  i»i>e.    Betwwm  that  year  and  1901 

inii»  the  newi  of  the  death  and  the  other  the  account  01 
A  oT  Queen  Victoria,  l^o.ooo  cof^ea  *m  printed.    Fran 


aDdonMayi4.i9no(£npmDar).  nrTnuiiigniliiediheacrauia 
by  brrnEing  out  a  huge  aupplemeat  of  7)  pats  fuU  of  anicls  on 

niTi^im^i long  atood  in  a  dale  bv  Itself  ai 


ul  of  the  a 


Reform  dayi.  but  becinie 


ft  has  always  claim 
It  was  Literal  in 


conversion  of  Mr  OidiioDe  10  Home  Rule.  Thi  Tima  wai.  indRi 
largely  instrumentalin  fonninf  the  Libenl-Uoioniu  party.    IntI 

a  aeriea  of  anicks  on  "  P^^^sfTaK/^cin. 
ling  what  were  alleged  to  bv  JactimiU  rnroduciions  tj  krin 
Mr  PanwII  showing  his  eomplicily  with  the  Phcetiia  Par 
lunkra.  The  history  of^thta  episode,  and  of  the  apfHintmni  t 
w  Special  Commistionof  ImtatlffaiLon  by  the  government,  a  id 
nderPaaHELt_  OneoTthestnmgest featutesof^TikiniuihailK 


Among  leadiiH  inddenta  in  the  history  of  Tlu  Tima  a  few  may  In 

«  pnper  {Mr  CFReilly)  obuined  informalion  teapecling  a  giiaMie 
bene  d  iamry  which  had  been  planned  in  France,  ingrihrr  with 
irticulan  oTihE  euminaiion  at  Antwerp  of  a  minor  ■gent  in  tin 
rnspiracy,  who  had  been  there,  almost  by  chance,  armied.  Afl 
lat  he  could  collect  on  the  subject,  including  the  namn  cf  il* 

eWiihed  by  Tki  T<mi,  on  the  i6ih  of  Mi' 
beading  "  Eitraordinaiy  and  Eiienivt 
Swindling  Conspiracy  on  the  Cooiineni  (Priviii 
«)."  Theproieaeanumplaied  ihraimoat  sinHilIanr- 
on  at  the  chiel  banking-houm  ibnnahoul  the  Con- 
d  letters  of  credit,  purponing  to  be  thone  of  Clyn  k 


.    Oneoflh 
the  pi 

diet  for 

owardt  dcfra) 


itha  verdict  for  the  plaintill.nKJ 

*"""*"''   '•"''aying  the  heavy  ei 

rit  Tim.,  had  ii^u'r. 


ihe  Ciiy  if  London  School.     Three  years  afterwards  n«  T 


Famell 

"book  HI."  arising  out  al  the  at 
<■  Tin  Tima  Book  Club  in  1901 
irith  great  vigour,  ur '"  ' 
Vinous  a^uncts 


ei  the  atuck  by  the  combined  tniblohm 


ined  pubia 
byTiiT< 


I  3d.  per  Dumber,  gives  a  lummary  of  iwo  days  ime 
.  TU  Tima  WitBy  Edilitn  Ibegun  in  i8r;)  ii  pub- 
Friday  «  Id.,  and  nvn  an  epitome  of  Tit  Tima  Ur 

~     '        ~        -    "^  -«4la'»  conducted  by  a 

..    .  T"ii  uw  icpmrj^     vinnmamn/  Cnta  drali  ■il* 

in  190].  however,  a  weekly  hteiary  stqipkracnt  t" 

II  isued  inuead.  aad  Uitrautrt  paaed  into  the  hinb 
dor  of  the  Acadtmj.  with  which  papv  ii  «as  inc 

"UtawySvppleaient,"  which  appetnactTbandV 
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(at  first  on  Friday*),  it  printed  in  a  different  form,  and  separately 
paged.  In  1904  a  "  Financial  and  Commercial  Supplement "  (at 
lint  00  Mondays,  and  later  on  Fridays)  was  added;  in  1905  an 
" Ensineerine Supplement"  (Wednesdays), and  in  1910 a  "Woman's 
Supplement. 

Tne  publishing  department  of  7^  Times-  also  invaded  several 
new  fields  of  enterprise.  The  Times  Atlas  was  first  published  in 
1S95,  and  thb  publication  was  supplemented  by  that  of  The  Times 
(previously  Longmans')  GaseUeer.  A  much  larger  amd  more  im- 
portant venture  was  the  issue  in  1898  of  a  reprint  of  the  ninth 
edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Brilannica  at  less  than  half  the  original 
price,  on  a  new  system  of  terms  (known  as  The  Times  system)  that 
enabled  the  purchaser  to  receive  the  whole  work  at  once  and  to  pay 
for  it  by  a  scries  of  eoual  monthly^  payments.  This  was  followea  by 
a  similar  sale  of  the  Century  Dictionary  and  of  a  reprint  of  the  first 
fifty  yesirs  of  Punth  ;  and  deven  new  volumes  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
BrtiannicOf  supplementing  the  ninth  edition,  and  forming  with  it 
the  tenth  edition,  were  issued  by  The  Times  in  1903  on  similar 
*  terms  (see  Encyclopabdia). 

In  i89«  The  rtm«f.jthrough  its  Vienna  correspondent,  purchased 
from  Dr  Moritz  Busch  the  MS.  and  entire  copyright  of  his  journals. 
containing  a  very  minute  record  of  his  intimate  relations  with 
Bismarck.  It  was  stipulated  in  the  contract  that  these  were  not  to 
be  puUished  until  after  the  death  of  the  pri  nee.  That  event  occurred 
on  the  30th  July  1898.  and  on  the  X3th  September  of  the  same  year 
The  Times  published  through  Messrs  Macmtllan  (in  3  vols.)  Bismarch: 
Seme  Secret  Pans  of  his  History^  by  Dr  Moritz  Busch. 

Tke  Times  History  of  the  War  in  South  Africa  arose  out  of  a  desire 
to  preserve  in  a  more  readable  form  the  excellent  work  done  by  the 
numerous  Times  correspondents  in  South  Africa.  When  originally 
projected  in  the  early  days  of  looo  it  was  hoped  that  the  war  would 
be  of  abort  duration,  and  that  tne  history  of  it  could  be  rapidly  com- 
pleted. The  lencrth  of  the  war  naturally  upset  all  these  calculations, 
and  eventually  tne  nxth  and  last  volume  was  only  issued  in  1909. 

For  a  long  period  after  the  establishment  of  The  Times,  no  effort 
to  found  a  new  doily  London  morning  newspaper  was  ever  con- 
spicuously Successful.  Among  unfruitful  attempts  were — (1)  the 
/few  Times,  started  by  Dr  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Stoddart,  upon  his 
departure  from  Printine-House  Square;  (3)  the  Representative 
(1834).  established  by  John  Murray,  under  circumstances  which 
seemed  at  the  outset  exceptionally  promising;  (3)  the  Constitutional, 
begun  in  1836  and  carried  on  for  eight  months  by  a  joint-stock 
company,  exceptionally  favoured  in  having  for  editor  and  sub- 
editor Caman  Blanchard  and  Thornton  Hunt,  with  a  staff  of  con- 
tributora  which  included  Thackeray.  Douglas  Jerrold  and  Bulwcr; 
(4)  the  Morning  Star^  founded  in  1856,  and  kept  afloat  until  1870, 
when  it  was  merged  in  the  Daily  News;  (5)  in  1867,  the  Day,  lor 
six  weeks  only;  (6)  in  1873  the  Hour,  for  three  years;  (7)  in  1878, 
the  Daily  £xprff»,>  which  soon  failed. 

A  neasnre  of  greater  success  followed  the  establishment  (1794) 
of  the  Morning  Advertiser,  under  niccial  circumstances.  It  was  the 
joint-stock  venture  of  a  large  society  of  licensed  victuallers, 
amonest  whom  subscription  to  the  paper  was  the  condi- 
(V  tion  oT  memberehip.  For  nearly  sixty  years  its  circulation 
lay  almost  entirely  in  public-houses  and  coffee-houses,  but 
amongst  them  it  sold  nearly  5000  copies  daily,  and  it  yielded  a  steady 
pvofit  of  about  £6000  a  year.  Then,  by  the  ability  and  enterprise 
of  an  experienced  editor.  Tames  Grant  (1802-1879),  it  was  within 
four  years  raised  to  a  circulation  of  nearly  8000,  and  to  an  aggregate 
profit  of  £13,000  a  year.  In  1891  its  price  was  reduced  from  three- 
pcnre  to  a  penny. 

The  history  of  the  DaHy  News,  founded  in  1846,  has  been  told  by 
Mr  Justin  McCarthy  and  Sir  John  R.  Robinson  in  a  volume  of 
*'  political  and  social  retrospect "  published  in  1896  on 
the  occaMon  of  its  jubilee.  It  could  boast  of  having 
continuously  been  tne  chamixon  of  Liberal  ideas  and 
principles— of  what  (so  long  as  Mr  Gladstone  lived)  miffht  be  called 
official  Liberalism  at  home  and  of  libertjr  abroad.  It  became  a 
penny  paper  in  1868.  Its  only  rival  in  the  history  of  Liberal  journal- 
ism in  London  for  many  years  was  the  Morning  Star,  which  in  1870 
it  absorbed.  Notably,  it  led  British  public  opinion  in  foreign  affairs 
as  champion  of  the  North  in  the  American  Civil  War,  of  the  cause 
of  Italy,  of  the  emancipation  of  Bulgaria  from  the  Turk  and  of 
Armenia.  Its  early  editors  were  Charles  Dickens  (21st  January" 
Marrh  1846).  John  Fonter  (March-October  1846).  E.  E.  Crowe 
(i847-i8<i).  ¥.  K.  Hunt  (1851-1854),  W.  Weir  (1854-1858),  T. 
Walker  (1859-1869).  In  1868  the  pnce  was  reduced  to  a  penny, 
and  it  came  under  the  management  of  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  John  R. 
Robinson  (1838-1903).  who  only  retired  in  1901.  Its  later  editors 
included  (1868-1886)  Mr  F.  H.  Hill  (the  brilliant  author  of  PolitUal 
Portraits),  and  sufaoequently  Sir  John  Robinwn,  as  managing 
editor.  In  conjunction  with  Mr  P.  W.  Clayden  (1827-1902),  the 
author  of  Life  of  Samuel  Rogers,  England  under  the  Coalition  and 
other  able  works,  as  political  and  literary  editor,  down  to  1896, 
and  Mr  E.  T.  Cook  from  1896  to  1901.  Mr  Cook,  during  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  Boer  government  in  1899,  strongly  supported  Sir 
Alfred  Milner;  and  urider  him  the  Daily  News,  as  an  exponent  of 
Lord  Rosebery's  Liberal  Imperialism,  gave  no  countenance  to  the 
pro-Boer  views  of  some  of  the  more  active  members  of  the  Liberal 
party.    In  1901,  however,  the  proprietary  changed,  and  Mr  George 


mv 


Cadbury  became  chief  owner  of  the  paper.  Mr  E.  T.  Cook,  who 
had  shown  brilliant  ability  as  a  publicist,  but  whose  views  on  the 
Boer  War  were  not  shared  by  tne  new  proprietor,  retired,  subse- 
quently joining  the  suff  of  the  Daily  Chronicle;  the  journal  then 
became  an  organ  of  the  anti-imperialist  section  of  the  Liberal  party. 
Mr  A.  G.  Gardiner  became  editor  in  1902;  and  in  1904  considerable 
changes  were  made  in  the  style  (rf  the  paper,  which  was  reduced  in 
price  to  a  halfpenny.  The  influence  of  Mr  Cadbury,  and  of  the 
group  of  Quaker  familk»— largely  associated  with  the  manufacture 
of  cocoa — who  followed  his  example  in  promoting  the  publication 
of  Liberal  and  Free  Trade  newspapers,  led  in  later  years  to  somewhat 
violent  attacks  from  political  opponents  on  the  socalled  "  Cocoa 
Press,"  with  the  Daily  News  at  its  head. 

The  first  number  of  the  Daily  Tdeg^aph  was  published  on  39th 
Tunc  1855,  as  a  twopenny  newspaper.  Its  proprietor  was  Colonel 
Sleigh.  This  gentleman  soon  found  himself  in  pecuniary  «,  ^_^. 
straits,  and  in  satisfaction  of  the  debt  for  the  printing 
of  the  paper  it  was  transferred  to  Mr  Joseph  Moses  Levy 
in  the  following  September.  On  17th  beptember  Mr  Levy 
published  it  as  a  four-paged  penny  journal,  the  first  penny  newspaper 
produced  in  London.  His  son,  afterwards  Sir  tdward  Lawson 
(b.  1833),  who  was  created  Baron  Burnham  in  1904,  immediately 
entered  the  office,  and  after  a  short  time  became  editor,  a  post 
which  he  only  abandoned  in  1885,  when  he  became  managing 
proprietor  and  sole  director.  From  the  outset  Mr  Levy  gathered 
round  him  a  staff  of  high  literary  skill  and  reputation.  Among  the 
first  were  Thornton  Hunt,  Geoffrev  Prowse,  George  Hooper  and  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold.  E.  L.  Blanchanf  was  among  the  earliest  of  the 
dramatk:  critics,  and  Alexander  Harper  the  City  editor.  Later 
there  came  George  Augustus  Sala  {g.v.),  then  one  of  Charles  Dickens's 
young  men;  Clement  Scott  (i8ai-i904),  at  one  time  a  clerk  in  the 
War  Office;  and  Edward  Dicey  (b.  1833),  then  fresh  from  Cambridge. 
The  Hon.  Frank  Lawley  turned  to  journalism  from  official  Ufe;  and 
amone  the  most  remarkable  of  the  early  contributors  to  the  paper 
was  r.  P.  Benjamin,  the  great  Anglo-American  lawyer.  h7  D. 
Traill  was  a  leader-writer  Tor  well-nigh  a  quarter  01  a  century. 

i.  M.  Le  Sage  (b.  1837),  for  many  years  the  managing  editor,  began 
is  connexion  with  the  paper  under  Mr  Levy.  Others  prominently 
associated  with  the  paper  have  been  W.  L  Courtney  fb.  1850), 
a  distinguished  man  of  letters  who,  after  several  years  of  work  as 
tutor  at  New  College.  Oxford,  joined  the  staff  in  1890,  and  in  1894 
also  became  editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  ;  E.  B.  Iwan-MOller 
(d.  1910)  and  I.  L.  Garvin  (from  1899),  afterwards  (1904)  editor  of 
the  Observer.  After  1 890  Mr  H.  W.  L.  Lawson,  Lord  Burnham's  eldest 
son  and  heir,  assisted  his  father  in  the  seneral  control  of  the  paper. 
The  Daily  Telegraph  may  be  said  to  nave  led  the  way  in  London 
journalism  in  capturing  a  lafgc  and  important  reading-public  from 
the  monopoly  01  The  Times.  It  becams  the  great  organ  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  was  distinguished  for  its  enterprise  in  many 
fields.  In  June  1871  the  Telegraph  despatched  George  Smith  to 
carry  out  a  series  of  archaeological  researches  in  Nineveh,  which 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  missing  fragments  of  the  cuneiform 
account  of  the  Deluge,  and  many  other  inscriptions.' Jn  co-operation 
with  the  New  YorhVerald  it  equipped  H.  M.  Stanley's  second  great 
expedition  to  Central  Africa  (»875-i877).  Another. geographical 
feat  with  «hich  the  name  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  is  associated  was 
the  exploration  of  Kilimanjaro  (i 884-1 885)  by  Air  (afterwards  Sir) 
Harry  Johnston,  whose  account  of  bis  work  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph  during  1885.  And  Mr  Lionel  Decle's  march  from  the 
Cape  to  Cairo,  in  1899  and  1900,  was  also  undertaken  under  the 
auspices  of  the  paper.  The  Telegraph  raised  many  large  funds  for 
public  purposes.  Almost  the  first  was  the  subset iption  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  cotton  famine  in  Lancashire,  in  the 
winter  of  1863-1863;  the  fund  in  aid  of  the  starving  and  impoverished 
people  of  Paris  at  the  close  of  the  siege  in  1871 ;  the  prince  of  Wales's 
Hospital  Fund  in  commemoration  of  the  Jubilee  of  1897;  and  the 
Shilling  Fund  for  the  soldiers'  widows  and  orphans  in  connexion 
with  the  Boer  War.  An  undertaking  of  a  more  festive  kind  was  the 
fSte  ^ven  to  30.000  London  school  children  in  Hyde  Park  on  the 
occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee  in  1887. 

In  politics  the  Daily  Telefrath  was  consistently  Liberal  up  to 
1878,  when  it  opposed  Mr  Gladstone's  foreign  poncy  as  explained 
in  his  Midlothian  speeches.  After  1886  it  represented  Cfnionist 
opinions.  Among  spedal  feats  of  which  it  can  ocast  was  the  first 
news  brought  to  England  of  the  conclusion  cS.  peace  after  the  Franco- 
(jerman  War. 

Prior  to  1874  the  DaUy  Telegraph  was  printed  by  eight-  and  ten- 
feeder  machines,  through  which  eveiy  sheet  had  to  be  passed  twice 
to  complete  the  impression.  Under  these  conditions  it  was  necessary 
to  start  printing  one  side  of  the  paper  as  early  as  ten  or  eleven  o'clock. 
The  handicap  which  this  imposed  on  the  satisfactory  production  of 
a  newspaper  was  removed  by  the  introduction  of  Hoe  s  web  machines 
at  the  end  of  1874.  No  further  change  took  place  until  1891,  when 
they  were  superseded  by  others  built  by  the  same  makers  capable  of 
printing  a  l3-page  paper  at  the  rate  (M  about  34,000  an  hour,  cut, 
folded,  delivered  and  counted  in  quires.  In  1896  they  were  modified 
so  as  to  be  suitable  for  turning  out  an  8-,  10-,  13-.  14-  or  16-page 

Eper.    Up  to  1894  the  setting  of  type  had  been  done  entirely  by 
nd,  but  m  that  year  the  linotype,  after  an  experimental  trial,  v/as 
introduced  on  a  lafge  scale. 
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The  Standard  was  cstablbhed  as  an  evening  paper  in  the  Tory 
interest  (as  the  express  oiigan  of  the  opponents  of  the  measure  for 
removing  Roman  Catholic  disabiNties)  in  1827,  its  first 
editor  being  Stanley  Lees  Giffard,  father  of  the  first  earl 
of  Halsbury,  who  had  Alaric  Watts  and  Dr  William 
Maginn,  famous  as  one  of  the  originators  of  Fraser's  Matanntt  as 
his  chief  helpers.    In  th«  course  c»  two  or  three  years  it  became  a 


i  yeai 
pecuniary,  as  it  had  from  the  first  been  a  political,  success,  and 
gradually  ousted  the  Courier,  which  was  for  a  time  conducted  by 
William  Mudford,  whose  son  half  a  century  later  became  the  most 
distinguished  editor  of  the  Standard.  In  course  of  time  the  latter 
became  the  property  of  Mr  Charles  Baldwin,  whose  father  was 

f>roprietor  of  the  Morning  Herald,  and  when  the  father  died  the  son 
ound  himself  in  possession  of  both  a  morning  and  an  evening  Journal. 
In  his  hands  neither  of  them  prospered,  although  the  Standard 
retained  a  large  circulation  and  constantly  printed  early  and  accurate 
political  information.  At  length,  midway  in  the  'fifties,  both  papers 
were  purchased  by  Mr  James  jfohnstone,  Mr  John  Maxwell,  the  pub> 
lisher,  beiI^[  for  a  time  associated  with  him  in  the  ownership.  Mr 
Johnstone  realixed  that  he  had  before  him  a  great  opportunity,  and 
at  once  set  to  work  to  grasp  it.  He  brought  out  the  Standard  as  a 
morning  paper  (39th  Tune  1857),  increaseaits  siae  from  four  to  eight 
pages,  arid  reduced  the  price  from  fourpence  to  twopence.  One  of 
the  roost  curious  features  of  the  early  numbers  was  a  novel  by 
William  Howard  Russell.  The  evening  edition  was  continued.  In 
February  18^8  Mr  Johnstone  again  reduced  the  price,  this  time  to 
a  penny.  When  tnat  step  was  taken  the  Standard  announced 
that  iu  politics  were  "  enlightened  amelioration  and  progress,"  but 
that  it  was  "  bound  to  no  party  ";  and  to  those  independent  lines 
it  in  the  main  adhered.  In  the  course  of  four  or  five  years  it  became 
a  financial  success,  and  then  began  to  attract  to  itscli  many  brilliant 
pens,  one  of  its  contributors  in  the  'sixties.  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
Dcing  destined  to  become^  illustrious  as  marquess  of  Salisbury. 
Lord  Robert  was  an  occasional  leader-writer,  whose  contributions 
were  confined  almost  entirely  to  political  subjects.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  Standard  laid  the  foundation  01  the  great  reputation 
for  early  and  detailed  foreign  news  which  it  has  ever  since  enjoyed. 
During  the  American  Civil  War  it  obtained  the  services  of  a  repre- 
sentative signing  himself  "  Manhattan,"  whose  vivid  and  forcible 
letters  from  the  battlefield  arrested  attention  Jrom  the  beginning. 
As  the  campaign  progressed,  these  full,  picturesque  and  accurate 
accounts  of  the  most  terrible  struggle  of  modern  times  were  looked 
for  with  eager  interest.  There  were  no  "  special  cables  "  to  discount 
the  poienant  curiosity  of  the  reader,  and  the  P^pcr  reached  a  circu- 
lation tar  beyond  anything  hitherto  known.  The  distinction  thus 
acauircd  was  maintained  during  the  Prussian-Austrian  War  of  1866, 
ana  greatly  increased  by  the  letters  and  telegrams  describing  the 
triumphs  and  disasters  of  the  campaign  of  1870.  In  the  early  'sixties 
the  staff  had  been  reinforced  by  the  engagement  of  Mr  William 
Heseltine  Mudford.  In  the  miost  of  his  work  as  a  parliamentary 
reporter,  he  was  sent  as  special  correspondent  to  Jamaica  in  1865 
to  report  upon  the  trouble  which  involved  the  recall  of  Governor 
Eyre;  a  further  period  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons 
followed,  and  in  1873  Mr  Mudford  became  business  manager.  Mr 
Johnstone's  first  editor  was  Captain  Hamber,  who  aiterwards 
seceded  to  the  short-lived  Hour,  with  whom  had  been  associated 
Mr  David  Morier  Evans  as  manager.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
owner's  eldest  son,  to  whom  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  John  Gorst  was 
joined  in  a  consultative  capacity.  In  1876  Mr  Mudford  became 
editor,  still,  however,  retaining  managerial  control.  Mr  Johnstone, 
the  proprietor  to  whose  energy  and  perspicacity  the  paper  owed  so 
mucn,  died  in  1878,  and  under  his  will  Mr  Mudford  was  appointed 
editor  and  manager  for  life,  or  until  resignation.  Already  a  great 
property,  the  Standard  in  Mr  Mudford's  hands  entered  upon  a  very 
•uccesslul  period.  He  had  for  his  first  assistant-editor  Mr  Gilbert 
Venables,  who  was  succeeded  after  a  short  term  by  Mr  Geoive 
Byron  Curtis,  previously  one  of  the  leader-writers,  who  thus  held  the 
position  through  nearly  the  whole  of  Mr  Mudford's  long  editorship, 
liie  staff  at  this  time  comprised  many  men,  and  some  women, 
whose  names  are  distinguished  in  letters  as  well  as  in  journalism. 
Mr  Alfred  Austin,  Mr  T.  H.  S.  Escott,  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe 
and  Professor  Palmer  were  all  writing  for  the  paper  at  the  same  time. 
To  them  must  be  added,  among  others,  Mr  E.  D.  J.  Wilson,  the 
brilliant  political  leader-writer  (afterwards  of  The  Times),  Mr  Percy 
Greg,  son  of  "  Cassandra  "  Greg,  Mr  T.  E.  Kebbel  and  Dr  Roben 
Brown,  who  wrote  copiously  upon  scientific  and  miscellaneous 
subjects.  Foremost  among  tne  war  correspondents  were  Mr  G.  A. 
Henty,  who  represented  the  paper  on  many  a  stricken  field ;  Mr  John 
A.  Cameron,  who  was  killed  at  Abu  KIca;  and  Mr  William  Maxwell. 
1  n  January  1000  Mr  Mudford  retired,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  editor- 
ship by  Mr  G.  Byron  Curtis  (d.  1907),  Mr  S.  H.  Jeycs,  whose  con- 
nexion with  the  paper  had  begun  in  1891.  becoming  assistant-editor. 
In  November  1904  the  Standard,  which  had  at  that  time  taken  rather 
a  strong  line  in  deprecating  the  tariff  reform  movement  within  the 
Unionist  party,  was  sold  to  Mr  C.  Arthur  Pearson  (proprietor  of  the 
Daily  Express,  see  below),  who  was  chairman  of  the  Tariff  Reform 
League,  and  condderable  changes  were  made  in  the  paper,  Mr  H.  A. 
Gwynne  becoming  editor.  In  1910  Mr  Pearson,  owing  to  ill-health, 
transferred  his  interests  in  the  proprietary  company  he  had  formed 
in  1904  to  Mr  Davison  Dalziel. 


The  Daily  Chronicle  arose,  as  already  mentioned,  out  of  the  local 
Clerkenweit  New,  the  latter  paper  having  been  purchased  by  Mr 
Edward  Lloyd  in  187^,  and  converted  into  "an  Impcxial 
morning  paper"  on  independent  Liberal  lines.  Under 
the  editorship  of  Mr  R.  Whelan  Boyle  the  Daily  Chronicle 
soon  took  rank  among  the  other  London  daily  journals,  the  only 
traces  of  its  original  character  being  shown  in  the  attention  paid  to 
metropolitan  affairs  and  the  appearance  of  numerous  small  advertise^ 
ments.  The  independent  tone  of  the  journal  was  conspkootss  in  its 
treatment  of  the  Home  Rule  question.  At  first  deprecating  the 
system  of  combined  agitation  and  outrage  with  which  the  term  vras 
synonymous,  the  Daily  Chronicle,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr  A.  E. 
Fletcher  (1890-18^5),  ceased  to  be  a  Unionist  journal,  and  supimrtcd 
Mr  Gladstone's  Bill  of  1893.  Another  instance  was  affordea  in  the 
course  of  the  Boer  War.  During  the  negotiations  and  the  early 
stages  of  the  campaign,  the  Daily  Chronicle,  which  was  then  edited 
by  Mr  H.  W.  Massingham  (b.  i860),  strove  for  peace  by  supporting 
the  Boer  side  against  the  dipk>macy  of  Mr  Chambcrfain.  Mr 
Massingham 's  policy  was,  however,  not  to  the  liking  of  the  pxi>- 
prictors,  and  he  retired  from  the  editorship  towards  the  end  ol 
1899.  Mr  W.  J.  Fisher  succeeding  him  as  editor.  In  1904  Mr  Robert 
Donald  became  editor,  and  the  price  was  reduced  to  a  halfpenny. 
Mr  Massingham  during  his  editorship,  ably  seconded  by  Mr  (after- 
wards Sir)  Henry  Norman  (b.  1858).  had  lary;ely  incrcasea  the  interest 
of  the  paper,  particularly^  on  its  literary  side.  A  new  impetus  had 
been  given  in  this  direction  in  1891,  when  a  "  literary  page  *'  was 
started,  conducted  at  first  by  Mr  J.  A.  Manson.  and  after  1893  by 
Mr  Massingham,  when  he  became  assistant-editor  under  Mr  Fletcher. 
The  Chronicle  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  many  public  movements 
since  1877.  It  was  conspicuous  in  its  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the 
men  in  tne  London  dock  strike  of  1889:  and  in  the  areat  mining 
dispute  for  a  "  living  wage."  which  was  brought  to  a  close  by  Lord 
Roscbery  in  November  1893,  raised  over  £13.000  for  the  reltdf  com- 
mittees. Much  attention  was  given  to  the  theosophical  discussioB 
of  1891  and  to  the  exposure  otthe  adventurer  "  De  RouKctnont  ** 
after  he  had  appeared  before  the  British  Association  at  Bristol  ia 
1808.  The  Chronicle  took  an  active  part  in  the  n^otiations  which 
lea  to  the  Venezuelan  Arbitration  Treaty  of  1897;  it  energetkalty 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Armenians  and  Cretans  during  the  maasacres 
of  1896.  and  it  encouraged  the  Greeks  in  the  war  with  Turkey  in 
1807.  Its  foreign  policy  was,  however,  more  distinguished  by  good- 
will than  by  discretion — and  notably  in  the  latter  instance.  The 
Chronicle  also  worked  strenuously  for  the  Progressive  cause  in  LondcMi 
in  rrgard  to  the  County  Council,  Borough  Councils  and  the  School 
Board.  Its  new  successes  included  the  first  announcement  of  the 
revolution  in  eastern  Rumelia  (1885);  the  first  circumstantial 
account  of  the  death  of  Prince  Rudolph  (1889);  Nansen's  own 
narrative  of  his  expedition  towards  the  North  Pole;  Sir  Mania 
Conway's  journey  across  Spitzbergen  in  1896:  and  the  first  ascent 
of  Aconcagua  in  1897. 

In  1890  the  illustrated  morning  daily  paper,  the  DaUy  Graphic, 
was  founded  by  W.  L.  Thomas  (1830-1901)  as  an  offshoot 
from  the  weekly  illustrated  Graphic,  and  soon  came  into 
favour. 

In  1906  a  new  Liberal  momirw  daily  was  started  by  Mr  Frankfin 
Thomason  in  the  shape  of  the  Tribune,  edited  by  Mr  W.  Hill,  who 
retired  after  a  few  months,  with  Mr  L.  T.  Hobnouse  as  nm^^^, 
political  editor.  Later  Mr  Pryor  became  managing 
editor,  but  at  the  beginning  of  1908,  after  heavy  losses,  the  publicataoa 
was  stopped. 

Two  mominir  papers,  at  the  popular  price  of  halfpenny,  appeared 
in  the  spring  of  1892.  the  Morning  and  the  Morning  Leader,  They 
raced  for  priority  of  publication,  the  former  winning  by  jm---^ 
a  day.  The  Morning  Leader,  under  the  saine  manage-  ilZirfT^ 
mcnt  as  the  (evening)  Star,  continued  to  flourish,  but  tne 
Morning  had  but  a  brief  dreer. 

The  halfpenny  Daily  Mail  was  originated  by  Mr  Alfred  Charles 
Harmswortn  (b.  1865),  who  was  subseouently  created  a  baronet 
( 1 904)  and  in  1 905  a  peer  as  Baron  Northcfiffe ;  it  appeared  f^^ 

in  1 896,  on  the  same  day  as  Sir  G.  Newnes's  penny  Courier  ^^^ 

(which  only  lasted  a  few  weeks).  I  n  theevolutbn  of  English 
journalism  the  foundation  of  the  Daily  Mail  carried  still  farther  the 
work  begun  by  the  DaUy  Tdegraph  in  cariksr  days.  It  was  the  fina 
halfpenny  morning  newspaper  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  its  readers 
a  news  service  competing  with  that  of  any  of  the  hisher^prircd 
newspapers,  and  soon  took  an  increasingly  important  |mice  &n  the 
Press.  At  the  opening  of  the  aoth  century  it  claimed  a  rcsutar 
circulation  of  about  a  million  copies  daily  (and  had  occaakmaBy 
sold  as  many  as  1.500.000  copies  of  a  single  issue),  and  it  was  pro- 
duced simultaneously  in  London  and  Manchester,  the  whole  of  the 
contents  being  telegraphed  nightly.  In  May  1904  it  b^an  publish* 
ing  a  continental  edition  in  Paris.  The  sensational  success  of  the 
Daily  Mail,  which  first  made  Lord  Northcliffc  one  of  the  dooainant 
personalities  in  English  journalism,  was  due,  not  to  individual 
writers,  hut  to  a  consistent  policy  61  catering  for  a  modem  nubfic 
and  serving  them  with  lively  news  and  artkrles.  and  constant  change 
of  interest.  Its  large  circulation,  and  resultiiw  advcrtinng  revenue, 
gave  it  an  influence  which  in  politics  was  usedoti  the  Uniontst  side: 
but  the  readers  of  the  Daily  Mail  went  to  it,  not  for  politics,  but  for 
news,  brightly  and  briefly  displayed.    Its  triumph  represented  the 
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H  wnQ  known  for  lu  "  boocna,"  and 
„  — -^-^^—  -,^— .-  ioow  paper*  contributed  to  it  by 
Sir  baiWDQfccasdMrSfcnerWllnniOBneoltedintbeeatabliib- 
men  of  the  Naiy  Leuue  n  lSf4.  The  paper  had.  too.  the  fint 
newa  of  Mr  Gladalaae  «  mifnation  and  the  apnrintment  of  Load 
RoacbavtoHKOirdhiia.  But  tbouib  the  Pali  IfoU  under  Mr  Cun 
bad  outabone  (11  iu  compctiton,  ita  independnice  of  tboae  buiineaa 
Ithnarely  appeal  to  moat  proprieton  hardly 
Kate  of  aflaini  and  eventualfy  the  irlationa 
I  editor  became  itrained.    In  February  tBob 

.-. —  .--ji-MQller  wen  aiKceeded  rctpecti^ly  by  ^ 

Douflaa  Strai^t  and  Mr  Lloyd  Sandtia,  the  latter  of  whom  irtired 
aoa  Sir  Dou(laa  Stnifht  (b.  1844)  had  been  ia  early  dayt  a 
wen  Known  London  barriMeT,  and  from  187910  1893  waa  a  fudge  in 
adia.  Sir  Dooglaa  Sinighl  mnained  (dilor  till  tbe  end  of  lyM. 
when  be  waa  HicCTeded  by  Mr  Hicranbotlom, 

Founded  in  l8Sa by  Mr H.  HuclnCibtia <alt(rward> Lord  AMen- 
bam  lor  Mr  Frederirk  Greenwood  to  edit  when  be  bad  left  the 
/■an  IfoiU.  tbe  SI  /iikt'i  Gaann  npnaented  tbe  mon  _,_, 
diectual  and  litnaiy  ode  of  Tory  jounuliam  in  op-  .Tlr:.. 
pontlon  to  tbe  new  Libenlim  of  Mr  Gnenwood 'a  former  n,  .. 
oraan  waa  In  fact  meant  to  carry  on  tbe  idea  of  tbe 
onWl  PaO  UaO  aa  Mr  Gnenwood  had  conceived  it,  and  waa 
(Uke  it  mon  of  a  daily  nview  than  a  cfanmicle  of  newa.  In  18U 
tbe  paper  baviof  then  beenaoU  toMrE.  Stdakoff.  MrGicenwood 
redredand  waa  lucceededaa  editor  (1888-1847)  oy  Mi  Sidney  Low, 
aubaaquently  author  of  Tin  Grairwnia  <tf  EifJand  and  other  able 
•"-Iq,  who  bad  aa  hia  chief  aaaiRant-editon  Mr  S.  H.  Jeyea  (tiU 

l.and  MiHu|hCbiabolm(l8«-l897).tbe  latter  HicreeirinE'-' 

;or  (1897-1900).    In  tboae  ifa] 

Inapntant  leatun;  or  ntber,  1 


ilai).i 

•dilor  .    „     , 

the  Inapoftant  lei 
Idendbdwltbai 
The  SI  Jamat-i 


olSSbe^ji 


ot  conaidern] 


Weat  Indiea.  thui  riving  an  early  ii 
Tariff  Reform  and  Colonial  Pnf  nma 
ately  folkwring  |89»,  wb.       '      ~  " 

bsauH  Ibe"'ci^' 


character  of  tbe  jHpcr,  wit: 
and  leia  purdy  liternnr  mati 
with  liiaeen  (aftar  1897,  ti 


evtnbupar— 

Eacatat  Staniard  wen  aba 
warn  Inoeanngly  difficult  tv 

woe   made   In  tbe  feneilj 
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^ . Jlaite.    CndiiaDrttBBifeBitH  took  (fleet. 

Ir  TlKodaR  Aadn  Cook,  nbo had  bccB  iidimi  iillin 

!  Ilol  tKune  adhar  (or  ■  briii  pcriDd.  aal  wbHauatlr  Mr 
lU  UicNciU  (tlU  tooi)  icud  ii  thta  opKity,  whh  Mr  W.  D. 
ugs.    MeuwUlc  the  S  Jamt^i  BmJfl.  whkb  up  u 

:Uy  cdiliaa  of  the  CoMlf,  wh  tunKd  Into  u 

ltd  ncUy.  cdiud  fnoi  tbt  mat  dta  by 
-  '-' '-.  editor  ol  Che  CatMiam).  mbo 


ig  boufht  tibe  moniac  .SBiaJflrrf,  ajnaJ- 
Tha  £k«i«f  J^Hdorri  lud  been  founded  In  IftJ7 


...,  .-  .  I  poliiir*!  «Dd  liimr^  critkiim. 

I(  EI3IJL:  "  u  of  Libcn]  Ihouiht  in  London. 

One  ci  II  I  wu  the  oricinal  publication  of 

Mr  And.  '.  tu*  and  it  contiauea  to  maintain, 

moiv  il>,ii:  I.  I    ,^i  Ibe  older  literary  and  polilical 

tradfULM  oJ  iv^  ^fijiiJLfl]:in)>'  juumaliiiD  "  out  <rf  »hicb  It  had 
apruiifl.  In  tgoS  a  change  d  proprictonhip  took  place,  the  taper 
betag  Bid  by  &C.  Newoea  (d.  IfUi)  to  Mr  Uteimda  Sir)  Alfml 
lloid,  hoc  witkaut  aflccthif  the  fVHVHl  or  policy  o(  the  papir. 

The  fitt  OHideia  Eacliih  evnliic  aewipaper  to  be  imcd  at  a  hall- 
pcaay  mathe  £«<•■  &»nf  New — aftenanii  known  aa  the  0117. 
It  waa  ataned  in  1S35,  but  Km  laDed  to  meet  eipeaiei 

mWHV  ,1^  riiannmnri  finn  the  icene.      )>  llUm  innaiii^  th> 

Bdby  Henry  I 
w~~.  •n-L'  '-13.  Mr  (alterwa 
(lau-iva).  afterward!  M.P.  (or  Salford  (lU 

of  lEc  LoDihia  County  CouacQ  (l«u-t>9&). 

both  ai  a  writer  and  traveller  and  aa  tounder  of  the  Free  Land  Leuuc 
(■Ms).  Baron  Albert  Grant  (iBio-iStc).  the  pioneer  of  modeni 
mamniDth  ounpaDy-pconotini]*  utcrwuda  took  the  Ecka  In  hiiid 
and  wuted  a  (onunc  over  it;  and  eventually  it  waa  owned  (or  bdidc 
yean  by  Mr  PuHnorc  Edwardi,  coming  to  an  end  in  im.  The 
£HinH|  Nrwt  was  begun  at  a  halfpenny  in  iMt  aa  a  LibcraJ  ofgan, 
but  was  ■honly  afterward*  bought  by  a  Conaervalive  ByiidicBte. 
Ii  Bw  aomv  timei.  and  at  the  end  of  thirteen  yean  it  had  abubed 
f^^ooouidwai  heavily  in  debt.  Ita  eharea  could  (ben  be  purrbaKd 
lor  (hnepeDcc  or  (Durpnice  each.  In  AuguK  1)94  ■<  waapunhaaed 
by  Mc*n  HananmrtJi  for  {is/no.aod  under  Mr  Kennedy  J  onea'a 
managcuKDi  developed  into  a  highly  njccci^ul  properly.  On  [7th 
January  iftg^lhcBrvmumberof  tli«i>(ar  appand^undcrtheeditiir- 
dlipof  MrT.  P.O'ConDor Cb.  iWJ.ualiaUpennyrviningnewaniper 
in  aupport  of  Mr.  Gladnone'a  po^.   When  M>  O'Coanor  left  the 


Mper.  Mr  K.  W.  Maaungham  bnamelti  editor,  anc 
Enmt  Parke.    In  1900  the  Si ■ — '  *— 

rfrip  ui  which  Mean  (^bury , 


imp«tant 

in  nilitica.  and  alao  for  exccUenl  litenry  critidam.  In  iBqj  MrT.  P. 
O'Connor  founded  the  Stm,  which  evmlually  ptmrti  into  ibe  handt 
tj  ■  ■iiruBiion  of  proprietor!  and  cwnr  to  an  end  in  October  1096^ 
rda  the  purely  iporting  prw  in  London,  Sportimt  Lift. 
■laited  in  iSu,  became  a  daily  in  iWi,  and  in  isM 
iocorpDnled  the  oU  B^t  Lt/t._  The  dulyjpertnua. 


■JJ™*  iocarpDraled  the  oU  Btil  . _.._..,. 

'~^^  Qir  leading  paper,  wai  founded  In  iM}.     The  Gnancia 

y^"^*  daily  pRia  la  a  modem  creation  and  bai  taken  nunj 

""^"^  abapee^  the  FmamtUr  waa  the  Gnt  regular  daily,  but  ii 

1U4  the  -■--^^•-'>' — J_u-u    u    ...J J-: 


,  under  Mr  H.  H.  Maria,  wade  iti 


■  Albert  Grant,  who  took  that  naiH  though  bii  fathtT'i  wm 

GtXtheimer.  waa  given  the  title  nf  barao  by  Kinf  ^Aclor  Emnunud 

gallery.  He  made  a  large  fortune  by  company-pmnioling,  and  in 
]S65becaiDeM-P.f(n-Kiddemiiniter-  He  became  a  pronunent  public 
character  In  London.  In  1S71  he  built  Kennntlon  Houie,  a  vaat 
maniion  cioee  to  Kendnglon  Palace,  which  in  1M3  wia  demoliibed 
and  the  sie  leiied  by  hit  crediion.    In  1S74  he  bought  up  LeiceBcr 

Suait.  converted  it  into  a  public  garden,  and  preienled  it  to  the 
Ftropoliun  Boaid  of  Worka.  But  aoon  aflerwardi  he  failed,  and 
from  1876  to  hii  death  he  cooitaotly.Sgund  in  the  iaw.caurta  al  the 
Hit  of  hia  credllort. 


'ffiS 


MtheFiHiKiafTlteori 


been  DewBapenl..iiiiiL[  iht  unuiisuliable  imimaaal  aa       '"*' 
IndlvidualandpaHirlulniDd.   Cobbclfa IfMUy Jtwiito      '*■"■ 
.ii~ri.  r_(..r.  ..  ....i,;,„  ..  iUuKntion  oCjoumaluiB  a  hagieai- 

a.  could  be  found  tl --^  ^- 


afforda  pohapa  ai 


InBuei 


_^'~:, . 


£aaannfr.  which  wai  founded  in  iBog  and  had  a  lonf  career  aa  one 

III  litenry  reputation  waa  great  reiulEed  naiunllyl^om  a  lucreeva 
of  Bich  edilar*  aa  LeljA  Runt.  Albany  Fonblanque.  John  Foruer 
and  Henry  Morley.  Thia  waa  aiKCeeded  in  January  1817  by  Ihr 
Eouodatien  d  the  LUmn  CauBt,  Qtc  proprietn  of  whi:h  waa  Henry 
Colbum  and  the  fint  editor  Wiliiam  ^erdan.  lerdan  uccecded  in 
ieducini  Cnbbe  and  Campbell  to  conulbule  toil,  and  annc  iboac 
who  awHed  him  were  Bulwer  Lyllon.  Bany  Cornwall  and  Mn 
Hemani.  TheXtlmryCutWcamelaanend  in  iB£i.  Aitbeend 
of  iSio  TheodDic  Hook  founded  /gib  2aU.  which  lor  a  lime  had 

Epocha  in  the  deveknJnient  rjf  thia  fonn  of  Utenrurr  wm  nwr^Ht 
by  th^  foundation  of  the  XdoHUMi  b^  Jamei  Silk  B 
January  l82gaDdbrthataf  thr5fKlKilrtiy  Roben  S(i 

The  Sfaaar  wa>  eiUled  (or  thbty  yean  by  Rnbect  RiatnQL  la 
iSjg  the  lailer  Kid  the  paper  to  Mr  Scon,  who  mind.  Uiweyei. 
ftciin  IheediIonhipaflerafewinonlha;androratiinethe  m^,^^ 
iSMOoMr  waa  In  kw  water.  InlWiit  paatediniaihehanda  TTT^^ 
of R. H. Hutton^j.) and Meiedith townwid. and unda    ?**   p_ 

and  tboughtlul  criticiia,  paRKulady  in  the  dimiiioo  of    **** 
religlaui  problema,  auch  aa  were  ■ppenaoat  in  thedayaef  the  Mea- 

gyikal  Society.  The  high  character  and  literary  teputaikw  of  the 
Blaitr  were  aheady  eitabliihed  when,  in  1S97.  it  paaied  into  tte 
handa  of  Mr  ].  St  Loe  Strachey  (b.  1S60).  but  under  him  it  bccaUK 
a  cnore  powerful  organ.  If  only  bccauie  ii  more  than  "■-'"*-' nrri  ita 
pontion  while  the  other  weekly  papom  declined.  Uruooiat  in  politn 
■ace  I  BSfi.  the  SparJafer  afteTi90]  vaa  the  leading  organ  of  FineTrMlr 
arid  the  eatravMace  of  Mr  Lkiyd.GeDcge'a  budget  in  1909  caUKd 
it  to  accept  (be  full  policy  of  the  llnionist  party  in  piefneuLe  to  the 
dangen  ol  locialiatic  ladtcaliim.  So  paper  in  Lorrdoa.  il  may  ired 
be  laid. haaeamedhigberreipect  than  the  5p«Jarpr,orcaxnec]  nhotr 


The  Stturiafjlrmrm, 

the  3rd  of  November  iSjj.  Vt  wu  ioundecl'by  A.'  J.  farSmriori 
Hope  (l8»-ieS7).  a  brother-in-law  ol  Lord  SaUibuty.  U.P.  for 
Maidatoae  and  fcjr  Cambridge  Univcraity,  and  a  promirtent  c^uc^ 
man  and  art  niron ;  with  John  Dniriaa  Cook  (iBoB-iW<)  aa  ediHw. 
Mr  Hope  waa  the  >on  of  Jaraee  Hope  (1770-1*31].  author  o(  Aam^ 
tahuii  and  it  waa  nrutcd  that  Douglaa  Cook  waa  "  AnaMAtiBa  * 

eicepticnal  poadon  in  London  |ournaliiin.  On  the  p^*^^!  ^de 
li  waa  a(  fim  Peelite,  but  the  ilnng  churchnuaAIp  a<  Mr  Bemifoul 
Hope  and  antafonlsn  to  Mr  GladHone  did  much  ta  hriag  il  nund 
to  a  pmiwunced  Coniervative  vWw-  Miitf.  thntfh  nu  all.  ^  h* 
early  Mafl  bad  already  worked  ud 


■•  mi<^  ■■- 
(by  Mr.  L, 
editonhipiT 

In  1B6I  ■  a. 

tenporsry  brilLiac 


der  Mr  Cixik.  when  he  waa  editor 
1*8  to  1SS4|.  In  III  litenry  com- 
1  of  pure  critjcwn  and  a^nbiraliir^ 
emporary  note  on  the  Teiy   lije 


rl  of  the  Periad  " 
-"■"-■■  •-      Tlie 


day  lauing  till  lB£j.  led  to  ilie 

..„., , »™w  (iS6o-t86a7.  oarud  b. 

Cbarlea  Mackay.     Douglaa  Cook  vaa  wcoeded  by  PhtHpHarwoad 
■:«q9-l»»7),  w^D  hidlolUiw-'  •■■-  ' •>"  iJ-— --  ■-> ^-■- 


rof  Ibcj;. 


Mr  Harwood  ri 


Mr  Andrew  Lang  becane  a  coi 
..arwood  retired  !n  iWj,  and  n 
ml  Mr  Waller  Herrie*  PofilKk.  und 
underwent  aome  modificalioni  in  form  to  meet  dt 
taite;  Mr  C.  Saintibury  and  Mr  H.  D.  TraOl  «< 

paper  till  be  Kailcd  t^^iil>-/«ghn.     In  iIm  the  Stlmiaf  Jbnew 
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sold  by  the  hdn  of  Mr  Bereaford  Hope  to  Mr  Lewis  Edmunds, 
frofl»  whose  hands  it  soon  passed  to  Mr  Frank  Harris.    In  1899  the 

Cper  was  sold  to  Lord  Hardwkke  and  came  under  the  editorship  of 
r  Harold  Hodge,  who  remained  in  this  position  when,  after  Lord 
Hardwicke's  death  in  i$)05,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Gervase 
Becket. 

The  Saturday  Review  and  Spectator,  as  the  exponents  of  brilliant 
Toryisin  and  serious  Liberalism,  had  the  field  practically  to  them- 
aelvrs  for  some  yiars;  but  when  in  1886  the  5^ecioiof  followed  the 
Liberal  Unionists  in  opposing  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  and  ceased  to 
support  Mr  Gladstone,  the  result  was  the  addition  to  London  joumal- 
bm  of  the  Radical  Speaker  (1898);  and  in  1898  the  threepenny 
Outlook  (altered  in  price  in  1905  to  sixpence)  was  started,  to  present 
more  particulariy  the  growing  interests  of  the  Colonies  and  the 
Empire,  a  side  further  developed  in  1905  and  1906  under  the  editor- 
ship (A  Mr  J.  L.  Garvin  (b.  1868)  in  its  advocacy  of  Mr  Chamberlain's 
policy  of  a  preferential  tariff,  when  the  Spectator  became  aggressively 
Free  Trade.  In  December  1906  the  Outlook  was  sold  by  its  pro- 
prietorj  Mr  C.  S.  Goldman,  to  Lord  Iveagh,  and  Mr  Garvin  resigned 
the  editorship.  In  1907  the  Speaker  was  incorporated  with  the 
Natum,  a  new  Radical  weekly,  edited  by  H.  W.  Massmgham.  Several 
ambitious  new  weeklies  meanwhile  started,  and  some  passed  away 
before  the  end  of  the  century,  such  as  the  Realm,  the  British  Review 
and  the  Review  of  the  Week.  The  most  brilliant  of  all  these,  which 
also  lasted  the  longest,  was  the  Saas  (soon  renamed  the  Naiiomal\ 
Observer  (1888-1897).  edited  at  first  by  W.  E.  Henley  (9.0.),  ana 
subsequently  by  J.  E.  Vincent  (d.  1909).  Mr  Henley,  assisted  by  Mr 
Charles  Whibley.  collected  a  band  of  clever  young  writers,  who 
fonned  almost  a  school  "  of  litcranr  journalism,  and  many  of  whom 
woo  their  spun  in  literature  by  tneir  contributions  to  this  paper. 
The  PiitA  (1900)  under  Mr  D.  C.  Lathbury  was  another  brilliant 
attempt,  but  it  failed  to  pay  its  way  and  hardly  lasted  for  three  years. 

Afloong  purely  literary  weeklies  the  Athenaeum  found  a  rival  in  the 
Academy,  founded  in  October  1869  by  Dr  Appleton  and  edited  by 
him.  I^ter,  under  the  editorship  of  J.  S.  Cotton,  it  was  famous 
fcM-  its  signed  reviews  and  scholarly  character;  but  the  small  circle 
to  whom  pure  literature  appealed  made  financial  success  difficult. 
In  1896  the  Academy  was  bought  by  Mr  Morgan  Richards^  and  for 
some  years  was  edited  by  Mr  Lewis  Hind,  amalgamating  lAteraturv 
|(a  weekly  which  had  been  started  by  The  Ttmes)  in  looi;  and 
fittbsequently  under  changed  proprietors  it  was  successively  edited 
"hy  Mr  Tetgnmouth  Shore  and  Mr  Anderson  Graham.  In  April 
1907  it  was  bought  from  Sir  G.  Newnes  by  Sir  Edward  Tennant, 
and'  sutttequently  passed  under  the  control  of  Lord  Alfred 
Douglas,  who  in  1910  parted  with  it  to  a  new  proprietary. 

The  publication  of  Sunday  editions  of  the  daily  papers  has  not 
foaad  toe  same  favour  in  England  as  in  the  United  States.  In  1899 
a  Sunday  DaUy  Mail  and  a  Sunday  Daily  .Tdegraph 
appeareci  simultaneously;  but  public  opimon  was  so 
violent  against  seven-day  journalism  that  both  were 
withdrawn.  The  ckSseX  of  the  Sunday  papers,  the  Ohserver  (i79i). 
was  conducted  by  one  editor,  Mr  Doxat,  tor  more  than  fifty  years. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  papers  to  contain  illustrations.  In  later  years 
Mr  Edward  Dkrey  was  a  notable  editor.  In  lOpS  the (76«m«r  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Lord  NorthdiiTc,  his  first  editor  being  Mr  Austin 
Harrison,  a  son  of  Frederic  Harrison.  In  1907  Mr  J.  L.  Garvin 
became  editor,  and  under  him  the  old  influence  of  the  Oburver 
revived. 

Ueyd's  Weekly  Newspaper  started  as  aq  unstamped  illustrated 
journal  at'a  penny  in  September  1842.  In  184^  it  was  enlarged  in 
size,  and  the  price  raised  to  threepence.  Curious  mgcnuity  was  shown 
in  advertising  it  by  all  sorts  of  expedients.  Amongst  others,  all  the 
pi»nff«'»«  its  proprietor  could  lay  his  hands  on  were  embossed,  by  a 
cleveriy  constructed  machine,  with  the  title  and  price  of  the  new 
joornaL  The  Times  drew  attention  to  this  defacement  of  the  coin 
of  the  realm,  and  so  gave  it  a  better  advertisement  still.  From 
a  weekly  sale  of  3A.000  in  1848  it  rose  to  170,000  in  1861.  In  antici- 
pation of  the  abohtion  of  the  paper  duty,  the  price  was  then  reduced 
to  a  penny,  and  its  circulation  continued  to  increase.  In  later  years 
ft  bad  an  able  editor  in  MrT.  Catling.  Reynolds's  Weekly  Newspaper, 
an  eatieroe  Radkal  paper  with  a  large  circulation,  dates  from  May 
185a    Other  Suiulay  papers  came  later  into  existence — the  People 

S[£si).  the  Sunday  (afterwards  Weekly)  Sun  (1891),  the  Sunday 
fecial  (1897) —  ^^  which  in  1904  was  amakamated  the  Sunday 
Timus  (1822).  The  Referee  (1877).  a  paper  with  a  strong  sporting 
and  thestrical  interest,  is  famous  for  the  humorous  contributions  by 
"  Dagooct "  (G.  R.  Sims)  and  the  pungency  of  its  miscellaneous 

Of  the  London  illustrated  weekly  papen  the  oldest,  the  Illustrated 
Londets  News,  was  founded  in  1842;  the  Graphic  in  1869;  while  the 
Pictorial  World,  whkh  lasted  for  some  years,  bnan  in  1874* 
In  1891  Black  and  Wkite  was  started;  and  m  18^2  the 
Sketch,  edited  by  Mr  Clement  Shorter  (also  then  editor  of 
the  Illustrated  London  News),  introduced  a  lighter  vein. 
Mr  Shorter  gave  up  the  editorship  of  these  two  weeklies  in  1901. 
and  became  editor  oi  a  new  illustrated  weekly,  the  Sphere,  with  the 
proprietnrship  of  which  came  also  to  be  associated  the  Tatler. 
Another  new  illustrated  weekly  of  a  high  class.  Country  Life  lUus- 
traUd,  beean  in  1897. 

The  "  Societv  "  weeklies.  Truth  (1877).  Vanity  Fair  (1868)— with 
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a  separate  cartoon  as  a  special  feature,  famous  for  the  artistic  work 
of  l>ellegrini.  Leslie  Ward  and  others— and  the  World  ^^^^.^ 

ii874),  brought  a  new  "  note  "  into  regular  journalism,  _^TTY._ 
(r  Edmund  Yates's  success  with  the  World  largely  con-  f**~^ 
tributing  to  the  incrwise  of  the  personal  s^yle  which  he  ■"■■^'■- 
did  so  much  to  introduce;  and  Truth  made  its  proprietor,  the 
politician  Mr  Henry  Laboudiere,  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of 
the  day,  not  so  much  for  its  amressive  Radkalism  as  for  its  vigorous 
exposures  of  all  sorts  of  pubCc  charlatanry. 

Among  other  weeklies,  important  ones  are  such  eodesiastical 
papers  as  the  Guardian  (1846),  the  Record  (1828),  the  Chnrch  Times 
T1863),  the  Tablet  (1840),  Christian  World  (1857),  Methodist  Times 
(1885);  the  medkal  papers,  the  Lancet  (1823)  and  British  Medical 
Journal ;  the  financial  pa|>erB,  the  Economut  (1843)  and  Statist 
(1878);  and  the  sreat  sporting  and  country-house  paper,  the  Fidi 

(1853). 

Among  humorous  lapere  Punch  (1840)  stands  first  (see  Cari- 
cature,) of  whkJi  (iBoO  Mr  M.  H.  Spiehnann  published  a,History; 
Fun  f  186^1901),  Mr  Harry  Fumiss's  Lika  Joko  (1894, 
only  for  a  few  months),  Judy  (1867),  Moonshine  (1879)  "" 
and  Pick-me-up  (1888),  have  also  catered  for  popular 
gaiety. 

The  introduction  of  women  into  English  journalism  in  any  large 
degree  was  one  of  the  new  departures  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th 
century.  It  was  indeed  no  new  thing  for  women  to  write 
for  the  ncss.  Harriet  Martineau  was,  in  her  day,  one  of  the 
nrindpal  members  of  theZ>at/yiV«wxstaff,andMissFnncea 
Power  Cobbe  (i822-i905)the  advocate  oifanti- vivisection- 
ism,  was  an  active  journalist.  Miss  Flora  Shaw  G^dy  Logard),  as 
writer  of  colonial  topics  for  The  Times,  or  Mra  Crawford,  as  raris 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  are  other  notable  instances  of  the 
prominence  of  women's  work  in  the  same  spheres  with  the  ablest 
men.  But  such  cases  as  these  were  exceptional,  in  which  something 
|n  the  nature  of  a  personal  mission  and  a  peculuir  aptitude  jgave  the 
impulse.  Joumahsm  as  a  profession  for  women  came,  however, 
to  be  widdy  resorted  to,  partly  through  its  obvious  recommendation 
in  a  day  when  women's  education  required  an  alternative  outlet, 
for  those  who  had  to  earn  their  living,  to  that  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession; partly,  and  pari  passu,  through  the  immense  increase  in 
women  readera  and  tnie  immensely  increased  publicity  given  in  news- 
papers to  mattera  of  primarily  feminine  interest.    In  1880  the  only 

ladies'  paper  "  of  any  importance  was  the  Queefi,  a  weekly  whicn 
dates  from  1861.  But  subsequently  a  considerable  number  of  new 
weeklies  entered  the  field:  notabfy  the  Lady's  Pictorial  (1880); 
the  Lady  (1885);  Woman  (1889);  the  Gentlewoman  (1890),  which 
owed  its  success  to  the  vigorous  management  oS  Mr  J.  S.  Wood; 
Madame  (1895);  and  the  Ladies'  Field  (1898).  New  monthlies  also 
appeared,  in  the  Englishwoman,  the  Ladies'  Realm  and  the  Woman 
at  Home,  The  sphere  of  action  of  the  lady  journalist  was  soon 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  "  ladies'  papers,  or  to  the  writing 
of  columns  on  dress  or  cook^  for  such  general  journals  as  found 
it  useful  to  cultivate  feminine  readen;  women  invaded  every  other 
fidd  of  journalism,  especially  the  large  new  field  of  "  interviewine  " 
and  fashionable  gossip.  The  increase  in  women-writera  generally, 
novelists,  dramatists,  poets,  reacted  on  their  connexion  wit&  journal- 
ism; the  increased  "respectability"  of  journalism  made  it  easier 
for  them  to  work  sule  by  side  with  men;  and  gradually  nobody 
thought  the  introduction  of  women  into  this  sphere  anything  out  of 
the  common;  a  lady  journalist,  in  fact,  was  much  less  remarkable 
than  a  lady  doctor. ' 

British  Provincial  Press. 

England  And  Wales. — ^Though  the  real  development  of  English 
provincial  journalism,  as  a  power  coordinate  with  that  of  London, 
only  dates  from  the  abolition  of  the  stamp  duty  in  1855,  many  country 
newspapers  before  that  time  had  been  marked  by  literary  ability 
and  originality  of  character.  The  history  of  the  provitkcial  press  of 
England  begins  in  1690  with  the  weekly  Worcester  Postman  (now 
Berrow's  Woruster  Jounutl).  The  Stamford  Mercury  (1695;  earliest 
known  171 2;  long  known  as  Lincoln,  Rutland  and  Stamford  Mer- 
cury);,,Norwich  Postman^,  (1706):  Nottingham  Courant  (1710), 
afterwards  renamed  Journal;  Newcastle  Courant  (1711);  Lioerpoid 
Cottrant  (1712;  shortlived);  Hereford  Journal  (1713);  Salisbury 
Postman  (j7J<);  Bristol  Fatx  Farte/s  Journal  (171$;  merged  into 
the  Bristol  Ttmes  in  1735*);  the  Canterbury  Kentish  Post  (1717; 
afterwards  Kentish  GaMette);  Leeds  Mercury  (17 17);  Exeter  Mercury, 
Protestant  Mercury,'  and  Postmaster  or  Loyal  Mercury  (all  1718*); 
York  Mercury  (1718),  and  Manchester  Weekly  Journal  {1719),  came 

*  The  Norwich  Postman,  a  small  quarto  of  meagre  contents,  was 
published  at  a  penny,  but  its  proprietor  notified  that  "  a  halfpenny 
IS  not  refused  '1  Within  a  few  yean  Norwich  also  had  its  Courant 
(I712)  and  Weekly  Mercury  or  Protestant's  Packet  (1720). 

■  Amalgamated  with  the  Bristol  Mirror  (1773)  in  1865  to  form  the 
Daily  Brutol  Times  and  Mirror. 

'  Exeter  was  then  fiercely  political.  These  three  newspapera 
commented  so  freely  on  proceeoings  in  parliafnerit  that  their  editors 
were  summoned  to  appear  at  bar  {Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
xix.  30,  43,  If  18).  The  incident  is  curious  as  showing  that  each 
represented  a  rival  MS.  news-letter  writer  in  London. 
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quickly  afterwards;  and  other  eariy  papers  mth  mentioiUiig 
the  Saiisbury  Journal  (1729);  Maneketler  CaatUe  C1730-1760); 
MancktsUr  Mercury  (1763-1830);  the  eariieat  Binningham 
paper,  Ari^s  GoMeUe  <i74i):  the  CamMdgt  ChromtU  (1744); 
and  the  Oxford  Journal  (i7S3)*  Liverpool  also  boasted  ol  the 
iMtrpool  AdterUser  (1756)  and  Cort's  Ceueml  AdatrHstr  (1765- 
1870).  Of  the  above  the  Luds  Mercury  (1717)  became  an  in- 
creasingly important  provincial  orsan.  It  was  originally  puUished 
weekly,  and  its  price  was  three-halfpence.  In  1729  it  was  reduced 
to  four  pages  01^  lai]ger  size,  and  sold,  with  a  stamp,  at  twopence. 
From  1755  to  1766  iu  publication  was  suspended,  but  was  resumed 
in  January  1767,  under  the  management  of  James  Bowle]^,  «dio 
continued  to  conduct  it  for  twenty-«even  yean,  and  raised  it  to  a 
circulation  of  3000.  Its  price  at  this  time  was  fourpenoe.  The 
increase  oi  the  stamp  duty  in  1797  altered  its  price  to  sixpence, 
and  the  circulation  sank  from  3000  to  800.  It  was  purchased  in 
i8ot'  by  Edward  Baines,  who  firrt  b^an  the  insertion  of  "  leaders," 
and  whose  family  left  an  impress  not  only  on  journalism  but  on 
literature  in  the  North  of  England.  It  took  him  three  years  to 
obtain  a  circulation  of  1500;  but  the  Mercury  afterwards  made 
rapid  progress.  When  the  Stamp  Tax  was  removed,  its  price  was 
reduced  to  a  penny,  and  in  1901  to  a  halfpenny.  For  many  years  it 
admitted  neither  racing  nor  theatrical  new  to  its  columns,  and  it 
had  a  powerful  moral  and  political  influence  in  I  Lancashire  and 
Yorkdiire. 

The  abolition  of  the  duty  on  advertisements  in  1853,  of  the 
stamp  duty  in  1855,  and  of  tne  paper  duty  in  .1861,  opened  the  way 
for  a  cheap  press,  and  within  ten  years  of  the  abdition  of  the  paper 
duty  penny  morning  newspapers  had  taken  up  commandittg  posi- 
tions in  Exiinburght  Glasgow,  Dundee  and  Aberdeen;  in  Liver^ 
pool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Newcastle  and  Sheffield;  in 
Birmingham  and  Nottingham;  in  Bristol,  Cardiff  and  Plymouth ; 
and  across  St  George's  Channel  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast  and  Water- 
fwd.  As  time  went  on,  and  increasiiM;Iy  after  the  'seventies,  pro- 
vincial evening  jxipcrs  begpin  to  multiply.  But  any  real  importance 
as  organs  oi  o^nion  was  still  confined  to  only  a  few  of  the  great  penny 

Srovincial  dailies,  notably  the  Yorkshire  PosL  Manchester  Guardian, 
irmingham  Post  (1857).  Sheffield  Tdegfaph  (associated  with  Sir 
W.  Leng),  Liverpool  Dauy  Post,  Leeds  Mercury  and  Western  Morning 
News;  others  too  numerous  to  mention  here  were  at  the  same  time 
cradling  journalists  who  were  to  become  famous  in  a  lamr  sphere, 
such  as  the  Darlington  Northern  Echo,  on  which  Mr  W.  T.  Stead  made 
his  ddbut,  while  Mr  Joseph  Cowen  for  some  years  made  the  Newcastle 
Daily  Chronicle  a  powerful  force.- 

The  provincial  loumals  began  as  strictly  local  organs.  But  even 
in  1870  it  was  beginning  to  be  universally  perceived  that,  though  the 
influence  sf  a  newspaper  depends  upon  the  sagacity,  sound  judgment 
ancLcourage  of  the  editor,  its  success  as  a  business  enterprise  rests 
mamly  with  the  business  manager.  Managers  demanded  leas  local- 
ism, a  wider  range  of  news,  prompter  and  fuller  reports  of  all  im- 
portant events^  longer  p^liaroentary  reports,  parliamentary 
sketches,  verbatim  reports  of  speeches  by  statesmen  of  the  first  rank. 
In  the  eariy  'seventies  such  a  thing  as  a  full  telq;raphic  report  in  a 
provincial  morning  newspaper  of  parliamentary  prooeedinKS,  or  of 
a  speech  by  a  leading  statesman,  was  almost  unheard  of.  The  Press 
Association  had  been  in  existence  a  short  time,  but  had  not  then 
covered  the  country  with  its  organization.  Renter's  foragn  news 
service  very  briefly  reported  importallit  events.  Leading  articles  were 
written  during  the  day.  Between  1870  and  1880  a  complete  revolu- 
tion was  effected,  as  the  result  of  the  social  and  educational  changes. 
Leader-writers  began  to  discuss  the  latest  topics.  Newspapers  that 
had  been  content  to  fill  their  columns  with  local  news  and  clippings 
from  London  and  distant  provincial  papers  put  such  matter  aside. 
Telegraphic  news  crushed  it  out.  In  February  1870  the  govern- 
ment took  over  the  tel^r^ph  system.  The  advantage  of  the  change 
was  immediately  felt  by  newspapers  and  their  readers.  Leading 
English  and  Irish  newspapers,  following  Scotland's  lesid.  begacn  to 
open  offices  in  London,  where  Fleet  Street  soon  began  to  be  an  open 
directory  to  the  provincial  press — English,  Scottish  and  Irish.  The 
Scottish  and  the  leading  Irish  newspapers  of  necessity,  the  wealthiest 
and  most  enterprising  English  papers  for  convenience  and  advantage, 
cngagfed  special  wires.  Others  that  were  near  enough  to  London  to 
do  so  secured  London  news  and  advertisements  by  railway,  and 
completed  their  news  supply  by  'a  liberal  use.  of  the  telegraph. 
Commerdal  news,  both  home  and  foreign,  especially  American,  was 
expanded.  The  Press  Association  spread  its  news-collecting  organ- 
ization over  the  whole  country,  and  was.stimulated  to  activity  by  the 
rising  opposition  of  the  Central  News.  AU  this  energy  had  its 
counterpart  in  the  bunness  side  of  the  press.  Rapid  "  perfecting  " 
printing  machines  were  introduced,  and  newspaper  managers  foiuid 
themselves  in  possession  of  newspapers  full  01  the  latest  news,  and 
procuraUe  in  practically  unlinuted  quantities.  By  the  use  of 
wpecial  trains  and  other  ocganizations,  circulation  increased  apace. 
The  development  ct  news  agendes,  and  their  aniversal  employment, 
tended  to  produce  sameness  in  the  provincial  press.  From  this  fate 
the  more  enterprising  journals  saved  themselves  by  special  London 
letters,  pariiamentaiy  sketches  and  other  special  contributions. 
In  1881  the  reporters  gallery  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  opened 
to  some  provincial  newqiapers.  and  these  accordingly  enjoyed  new 
facilities  lor  qiecial  effort  and  distinction.  A  more  important  matteri 
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,  ^wm  the  bombardment  of  Atexandria  and  the  subsequent 
Egyptian  War.  The  leading  provincial  newspapers  had  alrieady 
emanripated  themselves  from  localism,  and  in  general  news  and 
criticism  had  risen  almost,  if  not  ouite,  to  the  aversoe  level  off  the 
first-dass  London  journals.  Now  they  were  to  step  aoroad  into  the 
field  of  war.  Sini^y  or  in  syndicates,  or  by  arrangement  with  Lotidoo 
journals,  the  leading  provincial  nrwspapers  sent  out  war  oorre- 
spondents,  and  were  able  to  record  the  history  of  events  as  promptly 
and  fully  as  the  metropolitan  press.  The  first  syndicate  to  send  cut 
war  correspondents  was  formed  by  the  GSosfsv  Neuu,  the  Leaerpool 
Daily  PosL  Manchester  Courier,  Birmis^ham  Caaetle  and  Western 
Morning  News,  who  despatched  two  correqxmdents  to  Egypt*  aod 
the  new  depaiture  was  attended  with  complete  success.  The 
Central  News  also  sent  out  war  correnpondenu  to  Egypt  sum!  the 
Sudan.  During  the  South  African  War  (1899-1900)  the  Press 
Assodatioii,  in  conjunction  with  Renter's  Agency,  employeKf  carre- 
qiondents,  as  well  as  the  Central  News.  The  leading  pnrviadal 
newspapers,  however,  all  formed  indicates  amongst  themsd-ves  to 
secure  war  tetqtrams,  and  in  many  cases  made  arrangements  for  the 
simultaneous  publication  of  the  letters  and  telegrams  of  lesMling 
London  journals.  This  system  of  securing  simultaneous  puUication, 
in  provincial  newspapers,  of  ^Mxial  contributions  to  London  momins 
newspapers  was  afterwards  still  further  extended,  and  articles  a 
exceptional  interest  that  have  been  specially  prepared  for  Ljondoo 
journals  may  now  be  found  on  the  same  day  in  som^  of  the  leading 
provincial  newspapers. 

By  the  beginning  of  1880  the  country  had  fallen  upon  a  period  of 
low  prices,  and  extra  expenditure  upon  war  tekgrama  and  on  an 
improved  su|^ply  of  general  news  was  to  a  ooosidterable  extent 
balanced  by  the  reduced  cost  of  paper.  A  list  compiled  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  looa  gave  the  names  of  eighty-seven  halfpenny  daily 
oewnapers  published  in  En^ish  provincial  towns,  a  conssderabw 
number  of  these  being  mormng  joumalit.  Of  these^  sixty-two  had 
been  issued  since  1870,  those  baling  earlier  dates  of  origin  being  in 
most  cases  sheets  which  f ormeriy  •were  issued  at  a  penny  or  more, 
but  had  subsequently  reduced  their  prices.  Of  the  sixty-two  that 
were  issued  since  1870,  twenty-seven  appeared  between  1871  and 
1883,  nineteen  between  1883  and  1803  and  sixteen  betwmiu  189s 
and  1902.  Under  the  stimulus  of  ocapness  the  newssiss 
enlarged.  More  advertisements,  more  news,  more  varied 
butions,  filled  up  the  additional  qiace.  The  cost  of 
increased,  and,  though  circulation  and  revenue  increase 
was  some  danger  to  the  margin  of  profit.  Again  inventioa  caLineto 
the  rescue.  In  the  'eighties  some  of  the  leading  provincial  newspapers 
began  to  use  type-setting  machines.  In  this  forward  step  the 
provinces  were  far  ahead  of  the  London  papers,  excepting  Thu  Timus. 
The  Southport  Daily  Neuff—tiaot  dead— led  the  way  by  introdacii« 
six  Hattersley  machines,  and  soon  afterwards  typesetting  inaidiiiKrT 
became  th^  rule  in  the  provincial  press.  In  the  devdopsneot  of 
provincial  papers,  one  factor  of  ^lecial  importance  must  b 
the  desire  tor  news  about  aU  branches  of  sport.  In  1870 
meant  horse-radn^  and  little  more.  By  degrees  it  4 
athleticism  in  all  its  brandies,  and  progressive  newspai 
looked  to  for  information  pn  football,  hockey,  golf,  cricket,  lat  _ 
tennis,  yachting,  boating,  cycling,  wrettling,  coursing,  himtiog;.  pokk 
runninff,  bowlsr  billiards,  chess,  Sc,  quite  as  much  as  for  notices  ot 
muacal  and  dramatic  pof  ormanoes,  and  of  other  forms  of  recreatiosi 
and  amusement.  The  ordinary  provincial  press,  and  its  half pcsiiy 
cvemng  representatives,  largely  depend  cm  the  attractioci  of  the 
sporting  news;  and  a  number  of  qxcial  local  papers  have  alK>  been 
started  to  cater  for  this  public 

Scouand. — ^The  first  newspaper  purporting  by  ita  title  to  be 
Scottish  (the  Scttck  Intettitnicer,^7th  September  1&13)  pod  the  first 
newqiapers  actually  printed  in  Sobtland  {Mercurius  QiUceu  and 
Mercurtnt  PoHHcns,  published  at  Ldth  in  1651  and  16^)  were  of 
Eni^ish  manufacture— the  first  being  intended  to  oomsnoaicnte 
more  particularly  the  affairs  of  Scotland  to  the  Loadosseia,  the 
others  to  keep  Cromwdl's  army  well  acquainted  with  the  Loodoa 
news.  The  rq)riiiting  of  the  PoliUcus  was  transferred  to  Edinbaiiglx 
in  November  1654,  and  it  continued  to  appear  (under  the  altered 
title  Mercurius  PiMicus  subsequently  to  April  1660)  oacil  tke 
beginning  of  1663.  Meanwhile  an  attempt  by  Thomas  *iydiwilE  to 
estaUish  a  really  Scottish  newspaper,  iir<rc«n'Kf  ColedomimM,  bad 
failed  after  the  appearance  of  ten  numbers,  the  first  of  wbich  * 
been  published  at  Edinburgh  on  the  8th  of  January  1660.  It 
not  until  March  1699  that  a  Scottish  newspaper  was  fimly  c 
lishM,  under  the  title  of  the  Edinburgh  GaeeUe,  by  James  Wa 
a  printer  of  eminent  skill  in  his  art.*    Before-  the  dose  of 


*  This  was  followed  by  the  Scekh  Deee,  the  first  number  off 
Is  dated  "  September  30  to  October  so,  164.5,"  and  by  the 
Mercury  (Na  i,  October  5, 1643).   In  1648  a  Mwreuva  ^~*-rwi 
a  Metcunus  Caiedofvius  were  iwblished  in  London.   The  Scotek 
was  the  only  one  of  these  which  attained  a  lengthened  • 
'  Watson  was  the  printer  and  editor,  bat  the  persoa  ' 
ames  Donaldsop,  merdiaitt  in  E<finbars:h  (Act  in   fa^     _  _ 
ames  Donaldson  for  printing  the  GauUe^*  Mardi  10.1699.  TrnHBabid 
in  MiseeUan^  ef  Iks  MmOmdaub,  U.  33a  so.).   Amot,  in  A  Biaiery 
of  Edinburgh,  mentions  as  the  second  of  E<finbargh  ne^ 
intervening  oetweea   Mereurimt  Cakd^mimt  and  the 
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the  GotaMc  «u  tnuuferred  to  John  Reid,  by  whcMe  Camily  it 
^  cootiAued  to  be  printed.  In  Feoruary  1705  Watson  started  the 
Bdmbmrth  Omrant,  of  which  he  only  puDliabed  fifty-five  numbers. 
He  states  it  to  be  his  plan  to  give  "  most  of  the  lemarkable  foreign 
news  from  their  prints,  and  also  the  home  news  (rom  the  ports  of  this 
kingdom  .  .  .  now  altogether  neglected."  The  Courant  appeared 
thnce  a  week.  Upon  complaint  being  made  to  the  privy  council 
concerning  an  advertisement  inserted  after  the  transfer  of  the  paper 
to  Adam  Boi^,  the  new  printer  presented  a  supplication  to  the 
council  in  which  he  expressed  his  willingness  "  that  in  all  time 
coming  no  inland  news  or  advertisements  shall  be  pot  into  the 
CouroMt^  but  at  the  sight  and  allowaocc  of  the  clerks  of  council." 
In  1 7 10  the  town  council  authorized  Mr  Daniel  Defoe  to  print  the 
Edimntrik  Courant  in  the  place  of  the  deceased  Adam  Boig.  Four 
years  earlier  (1706)  the  indefatigable  pioneer  of  the  Scottish  press, 
James  Watson,  had  begun  the  Scots  Courant,  which  he  continued  to 
print  until  after  the  year  1718.  To  these  papers  wete  added  in 
October  1708  the  Edtnlnirgk  Flying  Post  and  m  August  1709  the 
Scots  Postman,  Five  years  later  this  paper  appears  to  have  been 
incorporated  with  the  Edinburgh  Casette,  The  Catedonian  Mercury 
began  April  a8,  1720.  At  one  period  it  was  published  thrice  and 
afterwards  twice  a  week.  Its  first  proprietor  was  William  Rolland, 
an  advocate,  and  its  first  editor  Thomas  Ruddiman.   The  property 

Cissed  to  Ruddiman  on  Rolland's  death  in  1739,  and  remained  m  his 
mily  until  1772.  It  is  curious  to  notice  that  in  his  inttiatoiy 
oumner  of  April  1730,  Rolland  claimed  a  right  to  identify  his 
Mercury  with  that  ol  1660.  This  journal,  he  said  in  his  preface  to  the 
public,  is  the  oldest  [existing]  in  Great  pritain."  And  his  successor 
of  the  year  i860  followed  suit  by  celebrating  the  "  second  centenary  " 
of  the  Caledonian  Mercury.  He  brought  out  a  facsimile  of  No.  i  of 
Mercurius  Caiedonius  (J^nuarjr  1660),  in  its  eight  pages  of  small 
ouarto,  curiously  contrasting  with  the  great  double  sheet  of  the  day. 
But  sixty  years  is  a  long  period  of  suspended  animation,  and  the 
connexion  of  the  two  newspapers  cannot  be  proved  to  be  more  than 
nominal.  The  Caledonian  Mercury  was  the  nrst  of  Scottish  Journals 
to  give  conspicuous  place  to  literature — foreign  as  well  as  Scottish. 
la  the  '45  one  of  its  editors.  Thomas  Ruddiman,  junior,  virtually 
sacrificed  his  life,^  and  the  other,  James  Grant,  went  into  exile,  for 
the  expression  of  conscientious  political  opinion.  Its  publication 
ceased  after  an  existence  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty 
yearSb 

Notwithsundiiw  the  positive  assertion*  that  the  Edinburgh 
Courant  and  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant  "  were  entirely  different 
journals,  and  never  had  any  connexion  whatever  with  each  other," 
a  substantial  identity  may  be  asserted  upon  better  grounds  than 
those  for  which  identity  used  to  be  claimed  for  the  Caledonian 
Mercury  with  Mercurius  Caiedonius.  The  grant  by  the  town  council 
of  Edinburgh  in  December  1718  of  a  licence  to  James  M'Ewan  to 
print  an  Evening^  Courant  three  times  a  week  appears  to  have  been 
reaUy  a  revival,  in  altered  form,  of  the  original  Courant,  repeatedly 
referred  to -in  curlier,  but  not  much  earlier,  records  of  tne  same 
corporation.  So  revived,  the  Evening  Courant  was  the  first  Scottish 
paper  to  give  foreign  intelligence  from  original  sources,  instead  of 
repeatm^  the  advices  sent  to  London.  In  1780  David  Ramsay 
became  its  proprietor.  Under  his  manaKemcnt  it  is  said  to  have 
attained  the  largest  Scottish  circulation  of  its  day.  It  was  then  of 
neutral  politics.  Subsequently,  returning  to  its  original  title,  and 
appearing  as  a  daily  morning  pafier,  it  ranked  for  long  as  the  senior 
CMT^n  of  the  Conservative  party  in  Scotland,  but  at  last  the  compe- 
tition oftne  5co/f  man  caused  its  disappearance,  and  after  amalsamat- 
ing  with  the  Glasgow  News  or  the  Scottish  News  in  1886,  it  expired  in 
1888. 

The  Edinburgh  Wukly  Joumtd  began  in  174^,  but  it  only  attained 
celebrity  when,  almost  seventy  years  afterwards,  it  became  the  joint 
property  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  of  James  Ballantyne.  Scott  wrote 
m  Its  columns  many  characteristic  articles.  Ballantyne  edited  it 
until  hb  death  in  1833.  and  was  succeeded  in  the  editorship  by 
Thomas  Moir.  The  paper  was  discontinued  about  1840.  The 
Edinbmrth  Evening  News  started  in  1873. 

The  Scotsman,  the  leading  Scottish  newspaper,  was  established 
as  a  twicc-a-week  paper  in  January  i8i7  and  became  a  daily  in  Tune 
1855.  It  ranked  as  the  chief  onran  of  tne  Liberal  party  in  Scotland, 
until  the  Home  Rule  split  in  i88(S,  when  it  became  Unionist.  It  was 
founded  by  William  Ritchie,  in  conjunction  with  Charles  Maclaren. 
For  a  short  period  it  was  edited  by  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  the  eminent 
political  economist.  He  was  succeeded  by  Maclaren,  who  edited  the 
paper  until  18^5.  and  he  in  turn  in  18^8  oy  Alexander  Russel  (1814- 
1876),  who  (with  Mr  Law  as  manager)  continued  to  conduct  it  with 

Kingdom's  Intdligencer.  But  this  was  a  London  newspaper,  dating 
from  1662,  which  may  occasionally  have  been  reprinted  in  Scotland; 
no  such  copies,  however,  are  now  known  to  exist.  In  like  manner 
the  Seattisu  Mercury,  No.  I,  May  8,  1693,  appears  to  have  been  a 
London  newspaper  based  upon  Scottish  news-letters,  although  in  an 
article  written  in  1848,  in  tne  Scottish  Journal  of  Topography,  vol.  it. 
p.  305,  it  is  mentioned  as  an  Edinburgh  newspaper. 

*  During  an  imprisonment  of  six  weeks  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edin- 
burgh Ins  health  suffered  so  severely  that  he  died  very  shortly  after 
his  release. 

*  Crajit.  Bistory  of  tht  Newspaper  Press  (1873).  i"-  4i3- 


sreat  ability  until  1876.  In*  1859  the  first  of  Hoe's  rotary  machines 
brought  into  ficotland  was  erected  for  the  Se<asman.  The  Scotsman 
soon  devek>ped  into  a  great  newspaper,  strong  both  on  its  literary 
ude  and  also  in  gathering  news;  and  it  was  circulated  all  over 
Scotland,  its  publishing  ofnces  being  opened  in  Glasgow,  which  was 
a  better  centre  for  distributing  in  the  west,  and  in  Perth  for  the 
north.  At  last  under  Charles  A.  Cooper  it  succeeded  in  killing  all 
its  rivals  in  Edinburgh.    In  1885  the  Scotsman  issued  an  evening 

The  North  British  Advertiser  was  founded  in  1836.  The  Witness 
began  in  1840  as  the  avowed  omn  of  what  speedily  became  the 
Free  Church  party  in  Scotland.  In  its  first  prospectus  it  calls  itself 
the  (M  Whig.  The  paper  appeared  twice  a  week,  and  its  editor,  H  ugh 
Miller,  very  soon  miide  it  famous.    In  the  course  of  less  than  sixteen 

J  roars  he  wrote  about  a  thousand  articles  and  papers,  conspicuous  for 
iteiary  ability,  still  more  so  for  a  wide  range  ot  acquirement  and  of 
original  thought,  most  of  all  for  deep  conscientiousness.  It  survived 
its  first  editor's  death  (1855)  only  a  few  years. 

In  Glasgow  the  Glasgow  Herald  was  founded  in  1783.  When  the 
Scotsman  extended  its  activities  to  Glas^w,  the  Herald  opened  an 
office  in  Edinburgh;  and  it  took  an  active  part  in  breaking  down 
the  old  kxalism  of  Scottish  papers.  In  later  years  it  became  a 
powerful  organ.  The  North  BrUish  Daily  Mail  was  established  in 
April  1847.  George  Troup,  its  first  editor,  made  it  specially  famous 
for  the  organizing  skill  with  which  he  brought  his  intelligence  at  an 
unprecedented  rate  of  speed  from  Carlisle,  the  nearest  point  then 
connected  with  London  by  railway.*  The  Glasgow  Evening  News 
was  started  in  1870. 

The  Aberdeen  Journal  was  founded  as  a  weekly  paper  in  1748  and 
became  a  daily  in  1876.  In  1879  it  issued  an  evening  edition.  The 
Aberdeen  Daily  Free  Press,  originally  a  weekly,  dates  from  1853. 
In  1 88 1  it  issued  an  evenine  paper  in  connexion  with  itself.  The 
Dundee  Advertiser,  established  in  1801,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
century  extended  its  sphere  of  influence  much  on  the  lines  of  the 
Scotsman  and  Glasgow  Herald.  It  issued  the  Evening  Telegraph  in 
1877.    In  1859  the  Dundee  Courier,  a  halfpenny  paper,  had  begun. 

It  may  be  added  that  a  very  large  number  01  the  men  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  ubours  on  the  great  newspapers 
of  London,  and  several  who  rank  as  founders  of  these,  began  tneir 
career  and  have  left  their  mark  on  the  newspapers  of  Scotland. 

Ireland. — In  1641  appeared  a  sheet  called  Warranted  Tidings  from 
Ireland,  but  this,  with  Ireland's  True  Diurnal  (1643).  Mercurius 
Hibernicus  (1644),  the  Irish  Courant  (1600),  were  all  of  them  London 
newspapers  containing  Irish  news.  The  real  newspaper  press  of 
Ireland  began  with  the  Dublin  News-Letter  of  1685.  Five  years  later 
appeared  the  Dublin  Intdligencer  (No.  i,  September  30,  1690). 
Both  of  these  were  shortlived.  Pue  s  Occurrences  followed  in  1700 
and  lasted  for  more  than  fifty  years,  as  the  pioneer  of  the  daily 
press  of  Ireland.  In  17 10  or  in  171 1  (there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
date  of  the  earliest  number)  the  Dublin  GauUe  began  to  appear, 
the  official  organ  of  the  vice-regal  government.  Falkener's  Journal 
was  established  in  1738.  Esdatle's  News-Letter  began  in  1744,  took 
the  title  of  Saunders  s  News-Letter  in  1754  (when  it  appeared  three 
times  a  week),  and  became  a  daily  newspaper  in  1777. 

In  the  Nationalist  pre^s  the  famous  Freeman's  Journal  has  long 
been  prominent  amongst  the  Dublin  papers.  It  was  established 
as  a  daily  paper  by  a  committee  of  the  first  society  of  "United 
Irishmen  "  in  1763,  and  its  first  editor  was  Dr  Lucas.  Flood  and 
Grattan  were  at  one  time  numbered  amongst  its  contributors, 
although  the  latter,  at  a  subsequent  period,  is  reported  to  have 
exclaimed  in  his  place  in  the  Irish  parliament,  "  The  Freeman's 
Journal  is  a  liar  ...  a  public,  pitiful  liar."  In  1870  it  brought  out 
the  Evening  Tdegrabh.  In  1891  the  dissensions  among  the  Irish 
Nationalists  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Parncllite  Dublin  Daily 
Independent  and  Evening  Herald.  In  1897  the  Nation,  formerly  a 
weekly,  was  brought  out  as  a  daily.  On  the  Unionist  side  the 
principal  Irish  paper  is  the  Dublin  Irish  Times  (1859). 

Waterford  possessed  a  newspaper  as  early  as  1739,  entitled  the 
Water  ford  FlytngPost.  It  processed  to  contain  "  the  most  material 
news  both  foreign  and  domestic,"  was  printed  on  common  writing 
paper  and  published  twice  a  week  at  the  price  of  a  halfpenny.  The 
Waterford  Chronicle  was  started  in  1766. 

The  Belfast  News-Letter  was  started  in  1737:  the  Belfast  Evening 
Telegraph  in  1870;  the  Bdfast  Northern  Whig  in  1834. 

British  Dominions  beyond  the  Sea, 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  give  all  the  statistics  for  the  British 
Colonial  press,  which  has  cnormouslj^  developed  in  modem  times. 
So  far  as  its  early  history  is  concerned,  it  may  be  noted  that  Keimer's 
Gazette  was  started  in  Barbadoes  in  17^31  and  Granada  followed  with 
a  newspaper  of  its  own  in  1743.  In  Canada  the  Halifax  Gautte  was 
established  in  1751  and  the  Montreal  GauUe  in  1765.  The  first 
Australasian  paper  was  the  Sydney  Gazette  and  New  South  Wales 
Advertiser  (1803-1843},  the  Derwent  Star,  in  Van  Dieman's  Land 
(Tasmania),  starting  in  1810.  In  modern  days  all  the  Briti>h 
dominions  beyond  the  sea  have  produced  important  and  vrell-con- 
ducted  papers.  The  Canadian  press  has  naturally  had  certain 
marked  affinities  with  the  American ;  but  the  Globe  in  Toronto,  as 

*  See  Notes  and  Queries,  5th  series,  vii.  45,  viii.  305. 
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the  orsan  of  the  Liberal  party,  has  played  a  kadtng  part  in  Canadian 
history.  In  Auttralia  the  Sydney  BuUetin,  the  Sydney  Morning 
Herald  (1831— daily  since  1840},  Sydney  Daily  Teletra^,  Melbourne 
Argus  (1846)  and  Melbourne  Age  (I854),  with  the  evening  Melbourne 
Herald,  have  been  the  most  important.  In  South  Africa  the  Cape 
Times  (1876)  has  been  the  principal  paper,  but  some  of  the  Transvaal 
English  papers  have  exercised  great  influence  in  the  disturbed 
political  conditions  since  about  i89S- 

India. — For  a  considerable  period  under  the  rule  of  the  East  India 
Company  the  Indian  press  was  very  unimportant  both  in  character 
and  influence.  It  was  permitted  to  shape  its  courae  and  to  gain 
a  position  as  it  could,  under  the  potent  checks  of  the  deportation 
power  and  the  libel  law,  without  any  direct  censorship,  nor  was  it 
found  difficult  to  inflict  exemplary  punishment  on  the  writers  of 
"  offensive  paraRraphs." 

Prior  to  Lord  WcUesley's  administration  the  most  considerable 
newspapers  published  at  Calcutta  were  the  World,  the  Bengal  Journal, 
the  Hurkaru.  the  Calcutta  Gazette  (the  organ  of  the  Bengal  govern* 
mcnt),  the  Telegraph,  the  Calcutta  Courier,  the  Asiatic  Mirror  and 
the  Indian  Caaette.  Mr  Duane.  the  editor  of  the  WoHd,  was  sent  to 
Europe  in  1701  for  "  an  inflammatory  address  to  the  army."  as  was 
Mr  Charles  Maclean,  four  years  afterwards  for  animadverting  in 
the  Telegraph  on  the  official  conduct  of  a  local  magistrate. 

The  Calcutta  Englishman  dates  from  1 82 1 .  Lord  Wcllesley  was  the 
first  governor-general  who  created  a  censorship  (April  1799).  Hb 
pressH»>de  was  abolished  bj^  the  marquis  of  Hastings  in  1818.  The 
power  of  transporting  obnoxious  editors  to  Europe  of  course  remained. 
Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  instance  of  its  exercise  was  the  re- 
moval  of  the  editor  of  the  Calcutta  Joumisl  (Silk  Buckingham), 
which  occurred  immediately  after  Lord  Hastings's  departure  from 
India  and  during  the  government  of  his  temporary  successor,  Mr 

{ohn  Adan.  Buckingham's  departure  was  followed  closely  (14th 
rlarch  1833)  by  a  new  licensing  act,  far  exceeding  in  stringency  that 
of  Lord  VVellesley.  and  (5th  April  1823)  by  an  elaborate  "  Reffulatton 
for  preventing  the  Establishment  of  Printing-Presses  without  Lkence, 
and  for  restraining  under  certain  circumstances  the  Circulation  of 
Printed  Books  and  Papers."  The  first  application  of  it  was  to 
suppress  the  Calcutta  Journal, 

In  the  course  of  the  elaborate  inquitv  into  the  administration  of 
India  which  occupied  both  Houses  01  Parliament  in  1832,  prior 
to  the  renewal  of  the  Company's  charter,  it  was  stated  that  there 
were,  besides  5  native  journals,  6  European  newspapers:  three 
daily,  the  Bengal  Hurkaru,  John  BuU  and  the  Indian  Cautte; 
one  published  twice  a  week,  the  Government  Gazette;  and  two 
weekly  the  Bengal  Herald  and  the  Oriental  Observer,  At  this 
period  every  paper  was  published  under  a  licence,  revocable  at 
pleasure,  with  or  without  previous  inquiry  or  notice.  At  Madras, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  press  remained  unaer  ri^id  restriction.  The 
Madras  censorship  was  removed  whilst  the  parliamentary  inquiry  of 
iB\2  was  still  pending. 

One  question  only,  and  that  but  for  a  brief  interval,  disturbed 
Lord  William  Bcntinck's  love  of  free  discussion.  The  too  famous 
"  Half-Batta  "  measure  led  him  to  think  that  a  resolute  persistence 
in  an  unwise  policy  by  the  home  government  aeainst  the  known 
convictions  of  the  men  actually  at  the  helm  in  India  and  an  un- 
fettered press  were  two  things  that  could  scarcely  co-exist.  It  was 
3n  this  occasion  that  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  recorded  his  minute 
of  September  1830,  the  reasoning  of  which  fully  justifies  the  assertion 
— "  1  have,  for  my  own  part,  always  advocated  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  believing  its  benefits  to  outweigh  its  mischiefs;  and  I  continue 
of  the  same  opinion."  This  opinion  was  amply  carried  out  in  the 
memorable  law  (drafted  by  Macaulay  and  enacted  by  Metcalfe  as 
govemor-nneral  in  1835),  which  totally  abr6gated  the  licensing 
system.    It  left  all  men  at  liberty  to  express  their  sentiments  on 

f>ublic  affairs,  under  the  legal  and  moral  responsibilities  of  ordinary 
ife,  and  remained  in  force  until  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  of 
1857. 

In  1853  Garctn  de  Tassy,  when  opening  at  Paris  his  annual  course 
of  lectures  on  the  Hindustani  language,  enumerated  and  save  some 
interesting  details  concerning  twenty-seven  journals  (of  all  sorts)  in 
Hindustani.  In  i860  he  made  mention  of  seventeen  additional  ones. 
Of  course  the  circulation  and  the  literary  merits  of  all  of  them  were 
relatively  small.  One,  however,  he  said,  had  reached  a  sale  of 
4000  copies.^ 

In  1857  Lord  Canning's  law,  like  that  of  1823.  on  which  it  was 
closely  modelled,  absolutely  prohibited  the  keeping  or  using  of 
printing-presses,  types  or  other  materials  for  printing,  in  any  part 
of  the  territories  in  the  possession  and  under  the  government  of 
the  East  Indian  Company,  except  with  the  previous  sanction  and 
licence  of  government,  and  also  gave  full  powers  for  the  seizure  and 
prohibition  from  circulation  of  all  boola  and  papers,  whether 
printed  within  the  Indian  territories  or  elsewhere. 

In  1878  an  act  was  passed,  which  long  remained  in  force,  regulating 
the  vernacular  press  of  India:  "  Printers  or  publishers  of  journals  in 
Oriental  languages  must,  upon  demand  by  tne  due  officer,  give  bond 
not  to  print  or  publish  in  such  newspapers  anything  likely  to  excite 

*  The  Hurkaru  and  the  Indian  Gautte  were  long  afterwards  com- 
bined under  the  new  leading  title,  Indian  Daily  News  (with  the  old 
name  appended). 


feelings  of  dtaaffectbo  to  the  government  .or  antipathy  betvten 

Brrsona  of  different  castes  or  religions,  or  for  purposes  of  extortion. 
otification  oi  warning  b  to  be  made  in  the  official  gaaette  if  these 
regulations  be  infringed  (whether  there  be  bond  or  not) :  00  repeti« 
tion.  a  warrant  b  to  issue  for  seizure  of  plant,  &c. ;  if  a  deposit  oave 
been  made,  forfeiture  b  to  ensue.  Provision  b  made  ifot  to  exact 
a  deposit  if  there  be  an  agreement  to  submit  to  a  government  officer 

f>roois  before  publication."    After  the  dbtufbances.of  1908-1909 
urther  ami  more  stringent  regulations  were  made. 

The  Indian  Daily  J/trror  (1863)  was  the  first  Indian  daily  in  English 
edited  by  natives.  The  total  number  of  ioumab  of  all  kinds  pub- 
lished within  all  the  territories  of  Briti^  India  was  reported  by  the 
American  consular  staff  in  1882  as  373,  with  an  estimated  average 
aggregate  circulation  per  issue  of  288,300  copies..  Of  these.  ^.  with 


an  aggregate  circulation  of  1^6.650  copies,  were  published  b  Cal« 
cutu ;  60.  with  an  aggregate  circulation  of  51.776  copies,  at  Boobsy. 
In  J900  it  appeared  from  the  official  tables  that  there  were  about 
600  newrspapcRi,  so  called,  published  in  the  Indian  empire,  of  which 
about  one-third,  mostly  dailies,  were  in  the  Indian  vernaculars. 
Calcutta  had  15  dailies  {Calcutta  Englishman,  &c.);  fiombay  a 
(Bombay  Gazette);  Madras  4  (Madras  Mail);  Rangoon  3  (Ranfoon 
Times);  Allahabad  2  (Pioneer);  Lahore  2  iCteU  and  Miltiary 
Gazette). 

AuTKORiTtBS.— For  late  developments,  see  Mitchell's,  Sell's  and 
Willing'*  Press  Directories,.  For  historical  information:  I.  B.  W. 
Williams,  HisL  of  British  Journalism  to  the  Foundation  eftheCasette 
(1908);  H.  R.  Fox- Bourne,  Engiish  Newspapers  (1877);  "The 
Newspaper  Press."  Quarterly  Review,  cl.  498-537  (October,  1880); 
Hatton,  Journalistic  London  (1882):  Pebody's  £nc/uk  Jourmaliin 
(1882);  Progress  of  British  Newspapers  in  the  igth  Century  (1901; 
published  by  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.) :  Andrews.  History  of  British 
Journalism  (2  vols.,  i860):  Hunt.  The  Fourth  Estate;  Grant.  The 
Newspaper  Press  (3  vols.,  1871-1873);  Plummer,  "The  British 
Newspaper  Press,"  Companion  to  the  Almanac  (1876):  Nichols, 
Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  iv.  33-97.      (H.  Cb.) 

3.  Newspapers  ov  the  United  States* 

Massackusetls.—Boaion  was  the  first  city  of  America  that 
possessed  a  local  newspaper;  but  the  earliest  attempt  in  that 
direction,  made  in  1689,  and  a  second  attempt,  under  the  title 
PuUick  Occurrences,  which  followed  in  September  1690,  were 
both  suppressed  by  the  government  of  Massachusetts.     Nearly 
fourteen  years  afterwards  (April  24,  1704),  the  first  number  of 
the  Boston  News-Letter  was  "  printed  by  B.  Green,  and  sold  by 
Nicholas  Boone."    Its  proprietor  and  editor — so  far  as  it  can  be 
said  to  have  had  an  editor,  for  extracts  from  the  London  papers 
were  its  staple  contents — was  John  Campbell,  postmaster  of  the 
town.    In  1 7 19  he  enlarged  hb  paper,  in  order,  as  be  told  his 
readers,  *'  to  make  the  news  newer  and  more  acceptable;  . .  • 
whereby  that  which  seem'd  old  in  the  former  half-sheets  becomes 
new  now  by  the  sheet.  .  .  .  This  time  twelvemonth  we  were 
thirteen  months  behind  with  the  foreign  news  beyond  Great 
Britain,'  and  now  less  than  five  months;  so  that  ...  we  have 
retrieved  about   eight   months  since  January   last*';  and  be 
encourages  hb  subscribers  with  the  assurance  that  if  they  will 
continue  steady  "  until  January  next,  life  permitted,  they  will 
be  accommodated  with  all  the  news  of  Europe  .  .  .  that  are 
needful  to  be  known  in  these  parts."    But  Campbell's  new  plans 
were  soon  dbturbed  by  the  loss  of  hb  office,  and  the  commence* 
mcnt  of  a  new  joumail  by  his  successor  in  the  postmastership, 
William  B,rooker,  entitled  the  Boston  GazeUe  "  publbbed  by 
authority"  (No.  x,  21st  December  1719).    The  old  journalist 
had  a  bitter  controversy  with  his  rival,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1732  relinquished  hb  concern  in  the  paper  to  Benjamin  Green, 
who  carried  it  on,  with  highci  aims  and  greater  success,  until  his 
death,  at  the  close  of  1733,  being  then  succeeded  by  bis  soo-iA- 
law,  John  Draper,  who  published  it  until  December  1763.    By 
Richard  Draper,  who  followed  hb  father,  the  title  was  altered 
to   Massachusetts  Gaxelte  and   Boston   News-Letter;   and  the 
maintenance  of  the  British  rule  against  the  rising  spirit  of 
independence  uniformly  characterized  hb  editorship  and  that 
of  his  widow  (to  whom,  at  a  subsequent  period,  a  pension  was 

'  For  the  general  conditions  producing  the  nKxiem  type  of 
American  newspaper,  see  the  first  section  of  this  article.  In  the 
following  account  of  American  and  foreign  newspapers,  the  historical 
material  in  the  9th  and  loth  editions  of  the  Ency.  Brit,  has  bees 
utilized  and  in  parts  repeated. 

*  In  other  words,  the  attention  of  the  Boatonbn  politicbas  was 
engrossed  on  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  when  their  contempocaries  in  the 
mother  countiy  were  intent  on  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
on  the  coast  of  Sicily. 
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granted  by  the  British  government).  It  was  the  only  paper 
printed  in  Boston  during  the  siege,  and  ceased  to  appear  when  the 
British  troops  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  city. 

The  Boston  GaseUet  founded  in  27x9,  had  James  Franklin, 
dder  brother  of  the  celebrated  Benjamin  Franklin,  as  its  first 
printer.  It  lasted  until  the  end  of  1754,  its  editorship  usually 
/•hanging  with  the  change  of  the  postmasters.  On  the  X7th 
August  1721  James  Franklin  started  the  New  En^nd  Courant, 
the  publication  of  which  ceased  in  1727;  and  t«o  years  later 
Benjamin  Franklin  purchased  the  Pennsylvania  GautUf  which 
be  continued  weekly  until  1765. 

To  the  Boston  Gazette  and  the  Courant  succeeded  the  New 
England  WuUy  Journal  (20th  March  1727;  incorporated  with 
the  Boston  Gazette  in  1741),  and  the  Weekly  Rehearsal  (2^th 
September  1731),  which  became  the  Boston  Etening  Post  (August 
X  735)>  ^^^  under  that  title  was  for  a  time  the  most  popular  of  the 
Boston  newspapers.  It  aimed  at  neutrality  in  politics,  and  there- 
fore did  not  survive  the  exdting  events  of  the  spring  of  1775. 
Several  minor  papers  followed,  which  may  be  passed  over  without 
notice.  A  new  Boston  Gazette^  which  began  in  April  1 755  (merged 
in  1836  in  the  Centind)^  is  of  more  interest.  For  a  long  time  it 
was  the  main  organ  of  the  poptUar  party  against  England,  and 
expounded  their  policy  with  great  ability,  and  in  a  dignified 
temper.  Otis,  John  Adams,  Samuel  Adams  and  Joseph  Warren 
were  amongst  its  writers.  It  was  strongly  Republican  after  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  especially  o{^)osing  its  old  con- 
tributor John  Adams. 

The  Massachusetts  Spy  (1770),  under  the  indefatigable  editor- 
ship of  the  American  historian  of  printing,  Isaiah  Thomas, 
did  yecMnan's  service  in  this  struggle,  although  of  a  different 
kind  from  that  of  the  Boston  Gazette.  The  latter  spoke  chiefly 
to  the  thinkers  and  natural  leaders  of  the  peo|^e.  The  Spy  was 
a  light  and  active  skirmisher  who  engaged  his  antagonists 
wherever  he  met  them,  and  frequently  carried  the  war  into  the 
tnemy*%  country.  In  July  1774,  during  the  operation  of  the 
Boston  Port  Act,  and  soon  after  the  landing  of  four  British 
regiments,  it  adopted  Franklin's  odd  device,  representing  Great 
Britain  as  a  dragon,  and  the  colonies  as  a  snake  divided  into 
nine  parts  with  the  motto, "  join  or  die."  But  Boston  grew  too 
hot  for  the  patriotic  printer,  and  he  had  to  remove  to  Worcester 
on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Lexington.  Here  the  paper  continued 
to  be  published  (as  the  Worcester  Spy)  until  1786, — the  lack  of  the 
stirring  revolutionary  matter  being  occasionally  supplied  by  the 
republication  in  its  columns  of  entire  books,  such  as  Robertson's 
America  and  Gordon's  History  of  the  Revolution,  This  journal, 
like  so  many  more,  was  for  a  time  killed  by  a  tax.  The  stamp 
duty  imposed  in  March  1786,  though  amounting  to  but  two- 
thii^  of  a  penny,  and  very  speedily  repealed,  led  to  its  suspension 
until  April  1788,  when  the  weekly  Massachusetts  Spy  was  revived, 
lasting  till  1848.  A  morning  edition,  the  Worcester  Spy,  was 
started  in  1845  and  continued  to  be  published  till  May  1904. 

The  Boston  CerUind  was  another  memorable  newspaper.  It 
was  founded  in  1784  as  the  Massachusetts  Centinel  and  the 
RtptMican  Journal,  a  semi-weekly;  in  1790  becoming  the 
Columbian  Centind.  For  many  years  it  was  edited  by  Major 
B.  RusadI  (1761-1845),  a  man  who  combined  real  ability  with 
moderation  of  temper  and  singular  modesty  and  disinterested- 
ness. He  printed  the  Acts  of  Congress  for  a  very  long  time 
without  charge,  but  the  government  eventually  gave  him  £1400 
in  recognition  of  his  work.  The  Centind  had  good  foreign  news, 
and  Russdl  was  intimate  with  Louis  Philippe  and  Talleyrand 
when  they  were  in  Boston.  In  1830  it  absorbed  the  Palladium 
(founded  in  1793  as  the  Massachusetts  Mercury,  and  renamed 
in  1801  the  Massachusetts  Mercury  and  New  England  Palladium), 
and  in  1836  the  Boston  Gazette,  but  in  1840  was  merged  in  the 
Boston  Advertiser.  The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  was  founded  in 
18x3,  and  in  1832  absorbed  the  Patriot,  which  in  1819  was  started 
ant  of  a  nucleus  chiefly  composed  of  the  New  En^nd  Chronide 

(1776). 

William  Lloyd  Garrison's  once  well-known  Liberator  was 
fooixtod  at  Boston  on  New  Year's  Day  1831  For  a  time  its 
editor  was  also  writer,  compositor  and  pressman.    In  December 


of  that  year  the  legislature  of  Georgia  offered  a  reward  of  5000 
dollars  to  any  one  who  would  cause  him  to  be  apprehended  and 
brought  to  trial  He  continued  the  paper  till  1865  and  lived  to 
witness  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery.  In  X827  Garrison  also 
edited  in  Boston  the  National  Philanthropist,  the  first  American 
total  abstinence  paper. 

Among  modern  Boston  papers  the  most  important  are  the 
Evening  Transcript  (1830),  Herald  (1836),  Daily  Advertiser  (1813), 
Qobe  (1872),  Boston  American  (1904)  and  Post  (1831). 

Of  Massachusetts  papers  outside  Boston  the  most  important 
still  in  existence  in  1910  was  the  morning  Springfidd  Republican 
(weekly,  1824;  daily,  1844),  established  by  Samuel  Bowles, 
father  of  Samuel  Bowles  (1826-1878),  its  most  famous  editor. 

The  Evening  Salem  Gazette,  orinnally  a  weekly  (1768).  was  a 
famous  paper  during  the  War  of  Independence  and  in  the  period 
immediately  after.  The  Hampshire  Gazette  of  Northampton, 
Masaachusetts,  founded  in  September  1786  in  the  interests  of  the 
Administration  at  the  time  of  Shaya's  Rebellion,  started  its  daily 
edition  in  1890.  The  weekly  Gazette  and  Courier  (1841),  was  a 
consolidation  of  the  GrunHeld  Gazette  (1792)  and  the  Courier  (1838). 
The  Salem  Register  and  Mercury  continues  the  Salem  Register  (1800) 
and  the  Mercury,  which  was  published  in  Salem  as  early  as  1768, 
but  not  continuously.  The  Haverhill  Evening  Gazette  dates  from 
1798.  In  Pittsficld  is  published  the  Berkshire  County  Eagle,  a  weekly 
established  in  1789,  with  an  evening  edition,  the  Berkshire  Evening 
Eagle  (1893).  The  Newburyport  Herald  (evening  1880;  morning 
1892)  continues  the  title  of  an  earlier  paper  (1797)  owned  by  Ephraim 
W.  Allen  and  William  S.  Allen. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  for  independence  in  1775 
Massachusetts  possessed  7  newspapers,  New  Hampshire  i  (the  New 
Hampshire  Gazette),  Rhode  Islai^d  2,  and  Connecticut  3, — makine  13 
in  all  for  the  New  England  colonies.  Pennsylvania  had  8,  of  whicii 
the  eariicst  in  date  was  the  American  Weekly  Mercury  (No.  i,  aand 
December  1719) :  and  New  York  but  3,  the  oldest  of  them  being  the 
New  York  OozeUe  (1725).  Up  to  that  period  (1725)  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  were  the  only  towns  possessing  a  newspaper  throughout 
America.  In  the  middle  and  southern  cok>nies  there  were,  in  1775, 
in  the  aggregate.  10  journals,  of  which  Maryland,  Vimnia  and  North 
Carolina  possessed  each  3,  South  Carolina  3  and  Georgia  i.  The 
tctal  number  of  the  An^lo-American  papers  was  34,  and  all  of  them 
were  of  weekly  publication. 

New  Hampshire. — The  New  Hampshire  Gazette  (1756;  daily 
edition  since  1852),  published  at  Portsmouth,  was  the  "  father  " 
of  the  New  England  press.  The  Cheshire  Republican  (1793)  and 
New  Hampshire  Senlind  (1799;  evening  edition  since  X890)  are 
still  published  at  Keene. 

Vermont. — The  earliest  paper  established  in  Vermont  was 
the  Green  Mountain  Postboy,  first  published  in  April  1781.  The 
oldest  important  paper  in  Vermont  is  the  RtUland  Herald 
(established  in  1794  as  a  weekly;  daily  edition  since  1861). 
The  Vermont  Journal  of  Windsor,  Vermont,  was  established  in 

1783. 

Maine. — ^The  first  pspers  of  any  importance  published  in 
Maine  were  the  Portland  Advertiser  (evening,  1785),  of  which 
James  G.  Blaine  was  editor  in  x 857-1 860;  and  the  Eastern 
Argus  of  Portland  (September  1803).  The  latter  was  established 
by  Nathaniel  Willis  (1780-1870),  the  father  of  N.  P.  Willis. 
Willis  was  converted  in  Portland  by  Edward  Payson  and  about 
x8o8  he  left  the  paper.  In  X816-1826  he  established  in  Boston 
the  Recorder,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  American 
religious  paper.  In  1827  Willis  established  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion, the  most  popular  American  juvenile  paper.  The  Eastern 
Argus  was  edited  in  X820-1824  by  Seba  Smith  (1818-1868), 
who  established  in  1829  the  Portland  Courier,  which  he  edited 
until  1837  and  to  which  he  contributed  the  sketches  republished 
in  1833  as  Life  and  Letters  of  Major  Jack  Downing. 

Connecticut. — The  Connecticut  Courant  of  Hartford  was 
established  in  October  1764  as  a  weekly;  in  1893  there  appeared 
a  semi-weekly  Issue,  and  its  daUy  issue,  the  Hartford  Courant, 
first  appeared  in  1837.  The  paper  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
administrations  of  Washington  and  Adams.  Probably  the  best 
known  of  its  editors  is  Joseph  R.  Hawley.  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  was  long  a  member  of  the  staff.  The  Hartford  Times 
(semi- weekly  181 7;  daily,  1841)  has  always  been  a  prominent 
paper.  Its  principal  early  editors  were  Gideon  Wells  in  1826- 
1836  (in  1861-1869  he  was  United  States  secretary  of  the  navy), 
and  John  Milton  Niles  (1787-1856),  who  was  United  Suies 
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senator  in  1835-1839  and  1843-1849  and  was  postmaster-general 
of  the  United  Statn  in  1840-1841. 

Next  to  the  Couranl,  the  oldest  paper  still  published  in  Con- 
necticut is  the  New  Haven  Journal,  established  as  a  weekly  in 
1766  (the  weekly  edition  is  now  styled  the  Connecticut  Herald), 
which  first  appeared  as  a  daily  in  1834  as  the  Morning  Journal 
and  Courier.  The  New  London  CaseUe  (1763),  which  in  1773 
became  the  Connecticut  Gazette,  ceased  publication  in  1844. 
Another  Gazette  was  established  in  New  London  for  a  time, 
but  is  no  longer  published  and  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
earlier  paper.  The  Danbury  News  (weekly,  1870,  when  The 
Times  and  Jefersonian  were  consolidated;  daily,  1883)  is  known 
for  the  humorotis  sketches  contributed  by  its  proprietor  James 
Montgomery  Bailey  (1841-1894).  The  Republican  Farmer 
'(weekly)  was  established  in  1790  in  Danbuzy  and  in  1810  removed 
to  Bridgeport;  the  Evening  Farmer  was  first  published  in  1855. 
The  Norwich  Courier  (weekly,  1796)  has  a  daily  edition,  the 
Bulletin  (1858). 

Rhode  Island. — ^The  oldest  paper  now  published  in  Rhode 
Island  is  the  Newport  Mercury  (weekly;  1758),  which,  like  most 
of  the  other  New  Enghmd  patriot  sheets,  was  suppressed  in  1765; 
it  was  established  by  James  Franklin,  a  nephew  of  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Pennsylvania. — The  Aurora  (1790)  was  the  most  notable  of 
the  early  Philadelphia  papers,  next  to  Franklin's  Gazette.  It 
was  founded  by  Franklin's  grandson,  Benjamin  Franklin  Bachc, 
who  in  2784  had  started  the  American  Daily  Advertiser,  the  first 
American  daUy.  Bache  and  his  successor  William  Duane  (who 
edited  the  paper  till  1822)  bitterly  attacked  Washington,  Adams 
and  Hamilton;  and  the  Aurora  after  1793  was  practically  the 
organ  of  Jefferson,  but  ceased  to  be  of  importance  after  the 
national  capital  was  removed  from  Philadelphia.  From  1791 
to  X793  the  principal  Anti-Federalist  paper  was  the  National 
Gazette,  edited  by  Philip  Freneau,  whom  Jefferson  brought  to 
Philadelphia.  As  opposed  to  these  there  was  the  United  States 
Gazette,  founded  in  New  York  in  1789,  but  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia in  Z790,  which  represented  Alexander  Hamilton.  This 
journal  afterwards  (1826-1847)  was  an  important  Whig  organ, 
under  the  editorship  of  Joseph  Ripley  Chandler  (179  2-1 880). 
In  1847  it  was  consolidated  with  the  North  American  (1830), 
which  still  survives  in  Philadelphia,  having  in  its  progress  also 
absorbed  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  (1729-1845),  for  a  time  owned 
by  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  Pennsylvania' Packet  (founded  1771) 
and  other  papers. 

Other  important  Philadelphia  papers  still  in  existence  are, 
the  PtMic  Ledger  (1836),  founded  as  a  one-cent  paper,  purchased 
in  1864  by  George  W.  Childs,  who  increased  the  price  from 
6}  to  xo  cents  a  week;  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  which 
consolidated  the  American  Sentinel  (1815)  and  the  Evening 
Bulletin  (1847);  and  the  Press  (1857),  edited  from  1880  to  1908 
by  Charles  Emory  Smith  (1842-1908),  United  States  Minister 
to  Russia  in  1890-1892,  and  postmaster-general  of  the  United 
States  in  1898-1902. 

Benjamin  Lundy  edited  in  Philadelphia  in  1836-1838  the 
National  Enquirer  (anti-slavery),  which  became  the  Pennsylvania 
Freeman  and  in  1838-1840  was  edited  by  John  G.  Whittier. 

Outside  of  Philadelphia  the  oldest  papers  of  importance  in  Penn- 
sylvania are  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  first  published  in  1786  and 
probably  the  first  newspaper  published  west  of  the  AUeghanics, 
which  in  1906  was  consolidated  with  the  Times  (1879)  to  form  the 
Gazette  Times',  and  the  Pittsburgh  Post  (1792;  daily,-  18^),  one  of 
the  few  influential  Democratic  papers  published  in  Pennsylvania ;  the 
Pittsburgh  Dispatch  (i8d6)  is  a  morning  paper.  Other  papers 
founded  before  1801  (ana  still  published)  in  Pennsylvania  are:  the 
Franklin  Repository  of  Chambersburg  (weekly,  1790:  daily,  1883), 
of  which  A.  k.  McClure  was  proprietor  and  editor  in  1850-1856;  the 
Reading  Adler  (weekly,  1796),  the  oldest  existing  German  newsijaper 
in  the  country;  the  Intelligencer  of  Lancaster  (1799),  ^'^h  which 
the  Journal  (1794)  was  combined  in  1839;  the  Westmoreland 
Democrat  of  Grecnsburg  (weekly,  1799);  the  Herald  of  Norristown 
(weekly,  1799;  daily,  1848). 

Maryland. — The  earliest  journal  of  Maryland  was  WiUiam 
Parks's  Maryland  Gazette,  of  Annapolis,  begun  in  1727,  when  in  all 
America  it  had  but  six  existing  predecessors.  Discontinued  in 
1736,  it  was  revived  in  1739  by  Jonas  Green  and  lasted  till  2839. 


The  oldest  paper  now  published  in  Baltimore  is  the  American, 
the  successor  of  the  Maryland  Journal  and  BaUimore  Advertiser 
founded  in  August  1773;  on  the  21st  September  1814  it  pub- 
lished "  The  Star  Spangled  Banner."  The  Baltimore  Sun  was 
started  in  1837. 

New  Jersey. — New  Jersey  had  no  reaUy  established  new^Mper 
before  the  Revolution,  although  the  first  number  of  an  intended 
journal  was  published  in  1765,  tmder  the  title  of  the  Consiitn- 
tionaJ  Gazette,  cotttaining  matters  interesting  to  Liberty,  but  no  wist 
repugnant  to  Royalty.  The  earliest  regular  paper  was  the  Nae 
Jersey  Gazette,. vthidh  began  in  December  1777  at  Burlington 
(soon  removing  to  Trenton),  and  ceased  publication  in  1786. 
A  State  Gazette  (weekly),  now  published  in  Trenton,  dates  from 
1792  (daily,  1846) ;  Trenton's  largest  paper  is  the  Times  (evening; 
1882).  The  Seniind  of  Freedom,  a  Newark  weekly,  was  first 
published  in  1796;  its  daily  edition,  the  Star,  dates  from 
1832.  Newark's  largest  pap»  is  the  Evemng  News  (1883). 
The  New  Brunswick  Times  was  first  published  as  a  weddy  in 
Z792;  a  daily  edition  was  added  in  1849. 

Virginia. — ^Virginia,  notwithstanding  its  illustrious  [ve- 
cedency — the  province  of  Raleigh,  the  cradle  of  Washington- 
possessed  neither  newspaper  nor  printing  oflice  until  1736,  so 
that  (as  respects  one-h^  at  least  of  the  wish)  there  was  once  a 
prospect  that  the  devout  aspiration  of  Sir  William  Berkdcy 
might  be  realized.  "  Thank  God,"  said  this  Virginian  governor 
in  167X,  "  we  have  neither  free  school  nor  printing  press,  and  I 
hope  may  not  have  for  a  hundred  years  to  come."  The  earUest 
journal  established  in  the  state  was  the  Virginia  Gasdte, 
commenced  in  1736.  It  was  still  published  at^  Williamsburg  in 
1766,  when  a  second  paper  of  the  same  name  was  estabUsbed 
there.  This  second  paper,  backed  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  was 
afterwards  called  the  American  Advertiser  and  then  the  Com- 
mercial Advertiser,  and  stopped  in  1822.  The  Richmond  En- 
guirer,  which  started  in  1808,  succeeding  the  Examiner,  early 
attained  a  leading  position  as  a  Democratic  organ;  it  was 
discontinued  in  1880.  The  Alexandria  Gazette  (1816)  is  still 
published. 

Washington,  D.C.—Tht  first  "administration  organ"  (1^. 
expressing  the  political  views  of  the  administration,  but  ooi 
officially  a  government  paper),  was  the  National  Intellig^nur 
(1800);  this  position  it  held  until  1829,  when  it  became  an 
opposition   paper.    In   Jackson's   administration    the    United 
States  Telegraph,  which  had  been  purchased  in  1826  by  Duff 
Green,   became  the   "  administration   organ ";   but   in   1830 
it  was  supplanted  by  the  Globe.    The  United  States  Tdegrapk, 
which    had    supported    Calhoun,    remained    his   organ   untQ 
X835,  strongly  favouring  slavery  and  opposing  the  abolition 
press.    The  Globe  after  December   1830  was  conducted  by 
Francis  Preston  Blair  the  elder  and  John  C.  Rives  (1795-1864); 
it  opposed  Nullification,  Secession,  and  the  Southern  wing  oi  the 
Democratic  party.    In  1841  the  National  Intdligencer  became 
the  administration  organ;  it  was  succeeded  in  the  same  year 
by  a  new  paper,  the  Daily  Madisonian,  President  Tyler's  organ, 
and  in  1845  the  Union  became  the  organ  of  President  Polk. 
To   the    Union   in  1845  the  Globe  sold  out,  but  only  as  a 
party  organ.    In  1846  to  1871  the  Globe  was  the  pubU^r  of 
the  Congressional  debates.    President  Taylor's  organ  during  his 
administration  was  the  newly  established  Republican.    During 
President    Fillmore's    presidency   the    National  Intelligencer, 
which  was  a  Webster- Whig  organ,  returned  to  power,  and  during 
Pierce's  administration  the  Union  was  again  the  administratioD 
organ,  with  the  Evening  Star   (1853)    a   d<»e   second.    In 
Buchanan's  administration  the  influence  of  the  Union  continued. 
During  the  Civil  War  most  of  these  papers  died  off,  except  the 
Star  and  the  National  Intdligencer,  which  in  1870  retnoved  to 
New  York,  where  it  stayed  as  a  semi-weekly  for  some  time. 
The  Washington  Post,  now  the  leading  paper,  was  foimded  in 
1877.    The  National  Era,  the  organ  of  the  American  and  Foreign 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  first  published  in  Washington  in  1844 
(the  Cincinnati  Philanthropist  was  merged  with  it  in  1847)  by 
Gamaliel  Bailey,  is  known  principally  because  Unde  Tom's 
Cabin  ran  in  its  columns  as  a  serial  in  185X-X852.  ^  A  Ntm 
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Naiumal  Era  (1870),  was  conducted  in  Washington  by  Frederick 
Douglass  and  his  sonlk. 

New  York.— The  New  York  CazeUe  (which  started  in  New  York 
City  on  the  i6th  of  October  1725)  was  followed  by  the  Wuldy 
Journal  (No.  x,  5th  November  1733),  still  memorable  for  the 
prosecution  for  sedition  which  it  entailed  on  its  printer,  John 
Peter  Zenger,  and  for  the  masterly  defence  of  the  accused  by 
Andrew  Hamilton.  "The  trial  of  Zenger/'  said  (jouvemcur 
Morris,  "  was  the  germ  of  American  freedom."  Gaines's  New 
York  Marcury  was  published  from  1752  to  1783.  James  Riving- 
ton  (1724-1802)  in  1773  published  the  New  York  GazeUeer  as  a 
loyalist  sheet,  but  his  press  was  destroyed  in  1775  and  he  went 
to  England;  in  1777  he  returned  and  published  RinngtoH*s 
Nevf  York  Loyal  CazcUe  (semi- weekly),  renamed  first  the  Royal 
CaxeMe  and  then  Rinngton*s  New  York  Gazette  and  Universal 
Advertiser f  which  came  to  an  end  in  1783.  The  semi-weekly 
Independent  Journal  was  one  of  the  papers  of  New  York  City  in 
which,  between  October  27th,  1787,  and  April  and,  1788,  the 
Federalist  essays  were  published;  in  1788  it  became  part  of  the 
New  York  Gazette ,  and  then  in  1840  was  consolidated  with  the 
Journal  of  Commerce.  The  first  daily  newspaper  published  in 
the  city  or  state  of  New  York  was  the  New  York  Journal  and 
Register,  commenced  in  1788.  In  1802  the  Morning  Ckronidc, 
edited  by  Peter  Irving  (1771-1838),  a  brother  of  Washington 
Irving,  was  established  as  Aaron  Burr's  organ;  in  1805  it  was 
merged  in  the  Poughkeepsie  Journal.  Another  political  pai>cr 
was  the  Minerva  (1793),  under  Noah  Webster,  which  had  a  semi- 
weekly  edition,  the  Herald.  These  in  1797  became  the  Com- 
mercial  Advertiser  and  New  York  Spectator  respectively.  The 
former  (surviving  as  the  Globe  and  Commerical  Advertiser)  was 
edited  in  1820-1844  by  W.  L.  Stone  and  in  1867  by  Thiurlow 
Weed. 

In  1810  the  aggregate  number  of  papers  published  within  the 
state  was  66,  of  which  14  belonged  to  New  York  City.  Ten  years 
later  the  city  press  included  8  daily  journals,  with  an  aggregate 
daily  circulation  of  10,800  copies.  No  one  paper  circulated  more 
than  2000,  and  but  two — the  Evening  Post  (1801)  and  the  Com- 
fnercial  Advertiser  (1797) — attained  that  number. 

The  New  York  Evening  Posi  was  at  first  strongly  Federalist 
and  practically  an  organ  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  with  John 
Jay  assisted  in  founding  it.  Its  first  editor  was  William  Coleman 
(i 766-1829).  In  the  years  immecUately  following  1819  John 
Rodman  Drake  contributed  to  the  Post  the  "  Croaker  "  pieces, 
in  which  FitzGreene  Halleck  joined.  William  Cullen  Bryant 
began  to  write  for  the  Post  in  1826,  and  became  its  editor-in-chief 
in  1828.  John  Bigelow,  Parke  Godwin,  Carl  Schurz,  Horace 
White,  E.  L.  Godkin,  editor  from  1881  to  1901,  and  Henry 
Villard,  are  the  important  names  in  its  history.  Rollo  Ogden 
became  editor  in  1903.  Closely  connected  with  the  Post  is 
the  weekly  Nation,  long  edited  by  £.  L.  Godkin  (9.9.).  The 
Post  was  strongly  Federalist  until  the  War  of  181 2;  it  opposed 
the  Hartford  Convention;  until  1S60  it  was  consistently 
Democratic;  it  supported  Lincoln  in  i860  and  in  1864  and 
Grant  in  1868;  in  later  years  it  was  an  advocate  of  free  trade 
and  of  dvil  service  leform.  There  were  earlier  Evening  Posts 
in  1 746-1 747  and  in  1794. 

The  cheap  (two-cent)  press  of  America  (the  previous  price 
having  usually  been  six  cents)  began  in  New  York  in  the  shape 
of  the  Morning  Post  (ist  January  1833),  which  only  lasted  a  few 
weeks;  the  real  pioneer  was  the  Daily  Sun  (No.  i,  23rd 
September  1833),  written,  edited,  set  up,  and  worked  off  by 
Benjamin  Henry  Day,  a  journeyman  printer.  It  sold  at  one 
cent  till  the  Civil  War,  when  it  charged  two  cents,  the  price 
remaining  at  that  figure.  The  New  York  Sun  was  acquired  in 
1868  by  Charles  Anderson  Dana  (q.v.),  who  made  it  a  powerful 
organ,  and  under  his  successor  William  M.  Laffan  (184&-1909) 
it  remained  one  of  the  great  dailies. 

The  New  York  Herald  followed  in  May  1835,  founded  and 
edited  by  James  Gordon  Bennett  (,q.v.),  and  his  efforts  and  those 
of  his  son  gave  it  an  enormous  commercial  success. 

The  New  York  Tribune  was  established  in  1841  by  Horace 
Greeley  {q.9.),  who  remained  its  editor  and  one  of  its  proprietors 


until  his  death,  shortly  after  his  defeat  for  the  presidency  in 
1872.  He  was  succeeded  as  editor  and  proprietor  by  Whitelaw 
Reid  (b.  1837),  who  had  joined  the  staff  in  1868  and  afterwards 
became  U.S.  Ambassador  in  London.  Directed  by  two  such 
men  the  Tribune  became  a  powerful  organ. 

The  New  York  Times,  which  was  to  rank  with  the  Tribune 
and  Sun  among  the  best  modern  American  daily  papers,  Was 
established  by  Henry  J.  Raymond  (9. v.)  in  September  1851;  and, 
though  absent  at  times  in  the  discharge  of  Us  duties  as  Heut.- 
governor  of  New  York  and  member  of  Congress,  he  continued 
its  editor  and  chief  proprietor  until  his  death  in  June  1869. 
At  the  end  of  the  century,  under  the  control  of  Mr  Adolph  S. 
Ochs  (b.  1858),  it  was  prominent  in  American  journalism  for  the 
excellence  of  its  news  service  and  literary  character. 

The  New  York  World  was  founded  in  i860  as  a  highly  moral 
and  religious  sheet,  which  immediately  failed  and  had  to  be 
reorganized.  In  186 1  the  Morning  Courier  and  the  Enquirer 
were  mer;;ed  into  it.  In  1864  it  and  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
were  suppressed  for  several  days  by  the  Federal  authorities 
because  each  had  been  tricked  into  publishing  a  forged  presidential 
proclamation  of  a  draft  and  of  a  general  fast  day.  In  1869  it 
became  the  sole  property  of  Manton  Marble  (b.  1834),  who 
retired  from  its  editorship  in  1875;  in  1876  it  was  sold  to  a 
syndicate  and  came  under  the  control  of  Jay  Gould;  in  1883  it 
was  purchased  by  Joseph  Pulitzer  (b.  1847),  and  its  modern 
activity  began.  It  worked  hard  for  Grover  Cleveland,  especially 
in  his  first  campaign,  and  opposed  W.  J.  Bryan  and  his  policies. 

The  journals  owned  by  W.  R.  Hearst  (b.  1863)  all  over  America 
represent  perhaps  more  conspicuously  than  any  others  the 
popular  developments  which  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century 
were  associated  with  the  nickname  of  the  "  Yellow  Press." 
His  pai>ers  in  New  York  in  1910  were  the  American  (originally 
Journal;  morning  except  Sunday);  the  Evening  Journal,  the 
American  and  Journal  (Sunday)  and  Das  Morgen  Journal. 
Starting  in  the  'nineties  as  proprietor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  Mr  Hearst  had  a  large  fortune  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  his  ideas  of  a  thoroughgoing  democratic  journalism,  appealing 
particularly  to  the  less  literate  masses  and  supplying  all  sorts 
of  sensational  news.  The  da^  prejudice  often  underlying  the 
policy  of  his  papers  was  bitterly  criticized  and  resented  by  sober 
American  opinion,  but  their  passionate  appeal  to  the  masses, 
combined  with  their  audacious  and  lively  presentation  of  news, 
gave  Mr  Hearst  nevertheless  a  position  of  considerable  power; 
and  no  secret  was  made  of  his  ambition  to  reach  the  highest 
political  positions,  both  in  New  York  itself  and  in  the  Republic. 
Dangerous  as  his  social  influence  was  considered  by  important 
sections  of  the  community,  and  unsuccessful  as  he  remained  up 
to  1910  in  obtaining  municipal  office  or  presidential  nomination, 
it  remained  the  fact  that,  in  the  t3rpe  of  journalism  so  indefatigably 
conducted  under  him,  he  represented  a  serious  force  in  American 
social  and  political  life,  and  his  journalistic  methods  were  a 
remarkable  outcome  of  the  conditions  of  a  modern  free  press 
in  a  democratic  country,  where  a  large  public  exists  for  the 
consumption  of  the  sort  of  newspaper  fare  which  he  was  ready 
to  provide. 

The  New  York  Press  (1887)  is  a  morning  Republican  paper  of 
the  strictest  party  type. 

An  important  commercial  paper  of  long  standing  in  New  York 
is  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  founded 
in  1827  as  the  Journal  of  Commerce  by  Arthur  Tappan  (1786- 
1865)  and  his  brother  Lewis  Tappan  (1788-1873),  and  in  1893 
consolidated  with  the  Commercial  Bulletin  (1865).  The  Journal 
of  Commerce  in  1829-1830  was  the  first  American  paper  to  send 
out  news  schooners  which  intercepted  packet  ships  which  brought 
news  especially  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1830.  Arthur 
Tappan,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Oberlin  College,  estab- 
lished in  1833  the  Emancipator,  an  abolitionist  paper,  of  which 
in  1833-1837  Elizur  Wright  (1804-1885),  and  in  1837-1840 
Joshua  Leavitt  (1794-1873),  were  editors.  Leavitt  took  the 
paper  to  Boston.  It  was  the  weekly  organ  of  the  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society. 

The  New.>york  Evening  Mail  (1833),  for  a  time  the  Mail 
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and  EifrtH,  wu  boughl  in  iSU  and  norgiiuud  by  EUiatl 
Filch  Shepird  (iSjj-iSia).  The  Eiprisi  wu  ai.hlijhtd  in 
1S36  with  Ifac  help  of  Willi)  Hill  (i&>i-i86S),  h  prominent 
Whig  Iswytr  uid  polilidin.  hy  Jama  Brookl  (iSio-iSjj), 
who  had  lontietly  been  on  the  Poitluid  Aittrlita  and  in  1831 
had  written  (fai  the  Adurlua)  the  fint  regular  Wuhlnglon 
coireipondenie.  Hii  brother  Eiutui  (iSij-iSSS)  wai  joint 
owner  of  Ihe  Exprea  in  1836-187).  James  Brooki  wrote  ie»enil 
booka  oi  travel  tnd  waa  Involved  [u  the  icandal  of  the  Crtdit 
Mobilier. 

OttheNewYorknevipapennotmEr,..  Ii  H  -  ,  ,'1  l  l:<.;--.n  .- r 
are  the  [uUnwliit.  The  SiaeO-ZtHm  (n<  .  ".  i^-,  ^i  i-  i'< '  '1  >"  'I 
1^  a  cooipiny  <i  which  in  1909  Hemilr,  k'  '  '.  r  I''  l\MJ  »-i- 
pmident.  havlDf  dnee  1890  been  ICEUun  r  ...  [  1. .:'.:.  1  r.  1.  1  :.  r. 
a  pramineni  Gennaq  Democnt  and  Rama.  I  ^   ^-  I.  '  .  1'  '.  '1.  .1  I-. 

iSa  the  CUUuWtwI,  a  weekly  wLlh  all'      .  '     1  I  v 

m  Henry  Riddt      —     ~  - 


,.„ „    ^SSn!"DiHn?X'avirWar'SofW 

Wicilt  oulilishcd  Najt'i  ik«cliM  in  the  field.  Fniti  Ltilit'i 
lUuilrnlJi  N^spofer  (now  Lcilu'i  WftUf)  *a>  founded  in  185$ 
by  Frank  iJi^ii:  (iEi(-i8So].  whcne  ability  aa  a  wood^nEraver  W4« 
the  baUB  ol  iE$  tucceu.  Kati  wai  employed  t>y  Lealie  in  J654  and 
•ubMuenI  yean,  and  «»  lent  to  Eoelaod  to  tketch  the  Heenan. 
Sayen  fight.  With  Harper'i  and  LeJie'i  WwUia  ranks  CillHr'i 
WctUy,  nlahllshed  in  isfs  t^  Peler  Fenelon  Collier  (d.  1909). 

The  [oUowini  ire  ncwipapcra  of  Brooklyn.  The  EniJi  (evenini, 
■  ill),  of  whicili  Wall  WhilmaB  waa  editor  ia  iS^ii*7,  cawe  in 
isis  under  Ihe  edilorahip  of  St  Oair  McKdway  (b.  1845),  editor  in 
lS7i-l8«}ortheAtbuiy.lrfiu.  The  rinwi  (e«nini,  ifi^Llike 
Ea^.  mako  a  •pecially  ol  the  newt  bI  fjlnf  tilind,     ■>— " 

■nieCitemievrnlng.iese),' 
Outaide  of  New  Vorii  Cil 
poUlicsl  lustaty  of  Ihe  nat 
Albany  Anui,  eUabliihed  ie 

the  famoiia  A"-—-  = 

cstahlUhed  in 


UKin  {cveninj,  18*4). 

Important  papen  In  the 
1  tho«  of  Albany.     The 

to?'™ 
it'lSr™ 


ly  Roflcncy.  TIk  £Knia| 
l8jo  by  Thurlow  Weed,  » 
,t-it  ™™  .*65ilbcoimethepronrnyor 
lB89),ai>d  in  iSeo  William  D^nei,  Jr..  becai 
jntftbe  jM-MThekf  ellcinalcly  the  valu 

tn  Bufl^lo  the  oldcM  paper  ii  Ihe  Commtnitl,  the  nxoHor 
the  BuffaU>Ca»0>  (1811,  wnklyl,  whichin  1S18  became  the  ATinro 
Palriol  and  in  1»d  the  BvSaio  Patriot,  and  in   1834  (he  0ii/i 

name.  The  weekly  ceaicd  publi™iion  in  \am.  In  1890  the  dii 
b«aii>e  the  Cmmircial.  TL  firal  daily  in  Buffalo  wai  Ihe  Cnri 
(1S1S).  contralk^l  in  loog  by  W,  J.  Connert.  The  Emmt  Tim 
!i8ltj)  wu  in  1009  edited  by  Nornun  Mack,  who  wai  m  19 
ireasurer  of  the  Democialic  National  Committee. 

In   iioche&tcr  are  the  Democrai  and   Qtronid*  (luwolng  arnl 
weekly;  Dcaacial,   1816;   CkramU,   186S)i  PoO-Elprai  Ir--- 
l6;e);  HttaU  (morning,  1S7QJ:  and  Unin  md  AJmrrtutr  (( 
i8j6  .    It  WM  in  Rochesicr  iSal  Myron  Holly  (1779-1841).  1 
iormeriy  edited  the  Lyoni  (N.Y.)  (UuiUnma«  (anli-mUHiieJ 

Fndcrkk  DoiigUia  edited  IheA'orU  Slar,  called  Fridtnci  Dl 

fn  Syiaeuic  are  Ihe  Etaiiit  HtnU  (1877)  and  Ihe  />ail-5liii^rif 
(morning,  ^Msdord.  1819.  and  Pnl,  1894.  csiuolidaUd  la  1899). 


.«.  l8l!t)'The  Tima  (dally,  1831'  weH^,'  1856I,  the  Entai^ 
aailanf  (1877).  and  Ihe  JVerUcm  SadHl  (weekly  only,  inT). 
The  Uiica  BtfaU-Diipalclt  and  Daiy  Cauu  i>  the  aimw  H 
the  WhlteiTawn  GaOU  (1793)1  the  Dailj  CautU  fini  appeared  In 
isli;  Ibe  IttmMt  UKotd  (1B47)  wat  coniolidaied  with  111^186;; 
and  in  1900  it  wai  purchaacd  1^  Che  ownerB  u(  Ihe  £<«iint|  Dapakk 


CaukUI^T 

c*ededbytheiifl 
Ihe  lirieit  in  thi 


a,  New  York, 
e  f mW,  »1 

ty.  "m'mI^C™ 


itabliibed  In  Anna 
May  ISO*  m  >ec 
iblished  aia  weekly, 
on  Edwin  CrontU 
r^  became  ediur  dt 


Habtead  (iS: 


^her  pnpen  (moMly  with  111311  drculationt)  in  New  Ynrk  Ule 
founded  More  i8ai  are:  the  CuiUc  of  Hud»n  (wcddy,  17BS: 
daily,  Etrninc  tCiiislrr.  1866):  the  Krriiler  of  Newbaiah  (17^6; 
now  n   daily  only!;    Ihe    WaikiniUH    Coxuly  Foil  o<  Ounhryr 

Sveekly  only.  1798);  Ihe  JmnuTof  Baililon  Spa  (weekly.  1798: 
alislon  Datij  Juxmcl.  1894;  RepubUcan) ;  and  the  Coaclli  o(  OKpi 
:kly  only,  iSoo), 

Aia,— The  Riposilory  {weekly,  iBij;  daay,  1878),  formerly 
the  Okia  Rcpoiilay,  of  Canton,  ia  one  of  Ihe  ddcal  papen  in 
Ohio.  The  Wattn  Hcmiipkat  of  Calumbui  wai  punJuKd 
in  iSj6  by  Samuel  Medaiy  (i8oi-i9i4),  who  changed  iti  nane 
to  the  Ohia  Statesman;  Medaiy>-thc  "old  wheel  bone  of 
Democracy,"  who  ii  said  to  have  originated  Ihe  cry  o(  "  Fifiy- 
four,  forty,  ot  £ghU  "—wu  a  friend  of  Stephen  A.  DaugUlind 
governor  of  MinnesoU  In  iSs7-i8s8  and  of  Xanaaa  in  1I5S- 
itfn;  S.  S,  Coi  was  editor  of  Ihe  Siaiaman  in  1853-1854. 

The  WaUy  Caidli  d  CiDdonati  (founded  in  1793  »i  lb 
Ccnlind]  in  1804-1815  called  the  Liirrly  HaU;  b  1815-1883 
ihe  CiiciiMali  Gaulle),  and  the  Csnuiirnal  TrOnae  (morning: 
formed  in  1896  by  the  consolidation  of  the  Commeind  GaulU 
and  Tribune),  are  published  by  the  aaine  firm.  In  1815-1S40 
Chatlea  Hammond  (1779-1841),  an  anti^lavery  leader,  wu 
CoKUe.  The  CmiuTciaJ  was  made  by  Hunt 
9-1908),  a  pnniuienl  Republican  pcditidac,  and 
wiiirr  Dl  several  ** campaign  Uvea"  of  Republican  presidential 
candidates,  who  was  the  Erst  editor  In  the  Middle  Weal  to  get 
news  freely  by  telegraph.  The  Cincinnali  Empdrer  (mMiing. 
1841)  became  a  great  power  in  Ohio  paltlics  under  the  ownership 
(after  i8s2)of  Washington  McLeanandhiswnJohnR.  McLean. 
The  Past  (1880),  the  TimaSUsr  {Times  1S36),  the  Velkiidt 
(1S36),  Ihe  VMsfreund  (daily  1850;  weekly  1851),  and  Ihe 
FriK  Preite  (1874)  are  the  other  large  dailies  of  Cindnniti. 
In  Cindnnali  Jame*  G.  Bimey  established  in  1835  the  PkiUn- 
Ikrapiil,  an  uli-iUveiy  paper,  which  Gamaliel  Bailey  edited 
in  183T-1B47. 

The  Cletdiaid  Ladtr  (Republican,  1847)  was  bought  in  ilu 
by  Edwin  Cowlea  (1815-1890)  and  Joseph  Medill  (after  iSss 
of  Ihe  Chicago  Tribune).  Cowlea  became  aole  owner  in  1S54: 
he  waa  an  antl-alaveiy  Whig  and  nne  of  the  founders  of  Ihe 
RepubUcan  party  in  the  state.  The  Leadir  of  1B53  ''as  a  cnn- 
soUdalion  of  the  CleKlaiKf  Fares!  Cily,  a  Whig  paper  founded 
in  1849  by  Joseph  Medill  and  unilol  in  1S5]  with  the  Ff 
DunXTal,  Like  the  Chicago  Trshun  it  wu  in  1909  csotroUsI 
by  Medill't  grandson,  Medill  McCormicfc  (b.  1877),  «  K>ii-in4iw 
ofM.A.Hamia.  The  Prewof  Cleveland  (evening.independenl) 
waa  eatabiijlied  hi  1878  by  James  Edmund  Scrippa  (lajs-'TJ*!- 
wiih  Milton  A.  McRae  [h.  1858)  he  formed  the  Scnpps-McRat 
PreM  Association  of  Cleveland  and  the  Soipps-McRae  Leafuc, 
which  included  the  Cindnnali  Past,  the  St  Louis  Sitn--CknKidi. 
the  Oeveland  Press,  Ihe  Kentucky  Past  of  Covington,  Ihc 
Columbus  Ctlisen,  and  tho  Tiiki,  the  Nem-Bet  and  Times- 
Bee  of  Toledo,  Scrippa  and  McRac  organiied  Ihe  Publishers' 
Press  Aasodation  of  New  York,  a  rival  of  the  Associaled  Pros. 
Scripps  in  his  later  yeara  waa  a  benefactor  cA  ihe  (3ty  of  Delroil. 
wherehehadeilabbshed(iS73)the£Kiniif  JVon.  TheOeniand 
Plain-Dealer  (morning,  1841)  il  a  well-known  paper;  in  its 
columns  appeared  the  £nt  "  Arterau*  Ward  "  iketchea,  coaiii- 
buted  by  Chatles  Farisr  Brawne  (iSja-iSt?),  who  in  1S61  went 
to  New  York  to  edit  the  short-lived  humoroua  Kowly  Fair. 
The  Watckta  Hud  Amtigir  (fCiieejUer  iSj>;  Aiatifer  i8;i)  ii 
publitbed  in  Cleveland. 


AMEKICANI 

Tbe  lu|cr  papcn  ol  Columbus  tit  the  (Mc'SlaU  Jmnal 
(monuBf.  iSit),  llic  Pnsi-Peit  (evening,  1S17),  ibe  Cilim 
(eveninf,  i8w),  lod  the  Etprai  md  WiiUmU  (weekly,  iSSo; 
SuncUy,  iS;S;  d>il]'.  i5gir~l)ie  diSeient  editioni  beiog  undci 
diSercDI  aioa).  The  A'csi  ol  Spiingfield  hu  i  weekly  edition, 
Uk  WaUy  EipMU.  wbicb  vu  (ounded  id  1S17.  The  Toledo 
Bladt  (daily,  iMi  *tckly,  iSjs)  bdon  ud  during  the  Civil 
Wu  cxiBUuKd  the  ttlaclu  on  iltvny  and  on  political  ibuae* 
wiitteo  by  "  Peuoleum  V.  Nasby,"  ij.  David  Ross  Locke 
(■333'iSSS).  The  finl  o(  these  letten  (signed  "  Rev.  Fetroleuei 
Vemvioui  Nuby")  ippeind  in  the  JtSasmiaH  of  FindUy, 
Ohio,  in  1860,  when  he  was  its  editor.  He  had  edited  vnall 
'a  flynwuth  and  Mansfield  (O.)  before  his  coaaeoDa 
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with  I 


187 1  be  became 


Cily.    Will  Carkton  [h.  1845) 
laff,  and  contributed  10  the  Blait 
fcui-Ba  (evening)  of  Toledo  » 
in  IQOJ  of  the  Timti  (1&46),  tft 
(iSSS)  and  Ov  (1844),  and  has  a  morning  edition  called  the  Timn 
and  a  Sunday  edilion  called  the  Timti-Ba.    The  ZanaviUe 
Cauria  (Republican;  daily,  18*6)  has  a  weekly  edition  dating 
from  iSog  (originally  the  MutkiniKm  Mtsitngtr)^ 


Olria  PtlriM  of  Li 

and  the  Jounal  0 

lUi»aii.-Tht 

HtttU  (1811 


rohioih 


s  the  Jatnoi, 

81s  by  the  /tfin™  InidligaKcr) 

lent);  it  removed  to 


n  Springfield  became  the 


II  succeeded 
a  (then  the 
Vaodalia,  which  then  be, 
the   Vamlalia  WUg  aid  lainnis  Istdiisf 

The  prindpal  papers  in  Illinois  are  nalurally  those  of  Chicago. 
The  Chkain  TrilmM  (morning;  1847)  succeeded  Tke  Cm  «/ 
Uk  Fmirit  (1844),  and  a  weekly  edilion  wai  for  a  time  coniinued 
under  thai  name.  In  August  1848  John  Locke  Sciipps  (i8i3- 
1866)  bought  ■  third  intenst  in  the  rn'h>iK  and  became  its 
managing  editor.  In  1853  be  sold  it  to  a  lyndicate  ol  Whig 
poJiiiciaiB.  A  part  (in  185s)  and  eventually  the  whole  (in  1B74) 
was  bought,  by  Jos^h  Medtll  (1813-1809)-  Home  White 
(b.  i8j4)  was  a  reporter  on  the  Trilmm  in  1856,  and  was  its 
editor  and  one  of  its  proprietors  in  1864-1B74;  from  t883  to 
■  gaj  be  was  edilor-in-chici  of  the  New  York  Evaiinf  Pal. 
In  185B  the  Daily  Daiacratic  Prat,  which  J.  L.  Scrippa  had 
Olablisbed  in  1851  with  William  Bross,  was  consolidated  with 
the  TrOmit  as  the  Prui  and  Tributu;  in  i860  the  name  became 
the  TribuHi  again;  the  Tribune  Company  was  incorporated 
I,  with  J.  L.  Scripps  as  its  president.  The  first  newspaper 
■  1  Chicago,  the  Demoaat  (November  1833),  was 
_  i  with  the  Daily  Tribant  in  iMi.  The  InUr-Oaan 
(morning;  187)),  under  the  editonhip  {from  1897)  of  George 
Wheeler  Hiniiisn  (b.  1S6]),  has  made  a  specially  of  foreign 
■Sails.  ThtNcwt  (evening;  1875)  was  founded  and  developed  by 
Melville  E.  Stone  (b.  184S)  as  a  one-cent  evening  paper.  After 
1S83  Eugene  Field  contributed  to  this  pnper  his  column  "  Sharps 
and  FlaU,"  including  much  vcne.  In  1888  Victor  Fremont 
Lawion  (b.  i8jo).  who  had  been  sssudatcd  with  Stone,  acquired 
tbe  paper.  The  Xt»r  J  (morning;  t88i),  started  by Lawion,ii  us 
consolidated  in  1^1  withthe/feroAltiBBilaslheKefiird-HergAf. 
The  £>niiiiji><i](datesfromi8S9.  In  i»oo  W.  R.Hearstcslab- 
lished  in  Chicago  two  papers,  iff      •■    -      ■       ■ 


Eami 


I  (the  n 


»l{ni 


i«»). 


The  Chicago  German  papers  include  the  Freit  Pros  , 
mnd  weekly;  1S71).  the  Slaati-ZtiUnt  (daily,  1847,  weekly— 
Walin  vKd  Dticim—iS^y.  evening  edition,  the  Abcttd  Praiti 
ud  Abtndpait  (1894).  The  Standimntn  (semi-weekly,  1866; 
daily,  187])  is  an  important  Tiorwegian<Danish  paper;  and 
then  are  large  Bohemian  and  Polish  dailies- 

Ib  Springfield,  the  slate  capital,  there  are  1*0  party  loumals. 
"itk:;''weeiay!  1B3*: 


a?;. 


iM)- 


«!  by  J.  E. 


iricMcn,— The  ZMrnI  Frit  Pr€H  (momlni.  1B1 
agriculluial  edition.  Form  ami  Li*t  Slock  Jsu 
unkulady  known  in  1860-1891  for  the  huma 
Charles  Berliind  Lewis  (b.  1841),  who  wrote  unde 
"  M.  Quad."  The  JVoi  (nwrning.  i87i)  wi  eMi 
Scnppi  (iBjj-ioo*). 

Munnin.-  -The  oldest  papei  is  the  Stpublii  ol  St  Louii.  (ormerly 
ihe  apu^Ka^  founded   u   a,  weekl).   ,n    July    1S08.    by   Jowph 


RcfmbtitaK:    the    present 

Kperi  it  oppcKd  That. 


arfi, 


hu  suspended  fr 

1  in  tbe  XtpMiau'^ia 

It  case,  whicli  wai  adver-, , 

William  Win,  appeared  for  Peck,  and  he  was 
.8]7  the  rapej'his  been  sImoH  canlinuouily  the 
indPsKhslI  lamlliet.     in  1S71  lie  Si/at- 
er  preu  Irom   TItc   Tlm€S  erf   Landoo;    it 

Vm.n.'.'!!(i-,r., „■;.::  f.;,i?^,:L",''lS5»  STst 

icki  an  ilavery  be  removed  in  Jnty  183G  lo 

"TnTorni,  iBjO  is'a  consolidation  made  in 
IT  Joseph  Puliuer.    Puliltcr's  fint  oewipaper 


as. 


^"iSiae 


nolbcr  German  newspaper  in  St  Louis  la 

»  of  Kansas  City  are  the  Slti  (evening. 
'-  -  n,  Ibe  Timti.  |gj8,  aod  a  ICifiry 
Nelwni(h.  iB4i>;*ndlheynnuf 
,  tUiion).  -nt  lfir<-Prai  tNimi, 
■■::■:.  IDQi;  eveninc)  ii  tbe  principal  paper  of  5t  JoHlA. 
.  (aro/riM.— TTie  OiKTKT  [weeGy,  iSt?;  daUy.  iW)  gf 
■:AW-.  TbeKrwiimdOturDtrMlv;  lfrm.iSji:OSinv. 
.in.l  .Voflh  Cnmftngn  (weekly,  iBgi)  of  Raleigh. 
;  t\i-Mn.—Tkt  Kms  awf  Cnritr  at  Chorleslon  (Oxri'p. 
I'd  I  So]  by  Loring  Andrews,  d.  iSoJ.  of  Hinghain.  Man.; 
!"'<;:  cinualidaled.  1B71).  The  Cilj  CaxOt  ol  Chstlnion 
.1  ,r  riai  u  <IiF  Sovlk  Otrolim  tVrrUy  OtuOUj  wh<  ediim 


(evenim.  iB8t)  and  Are-HtraU  (morning, 
ieWmiirvorKunttvillc(i«ekly.lll6;daily, 
(•ttkly.  1811).    The  AdxrUier  U 


r£e  SlaU  of  Columbi 
he  South. 
Alabama.— Tbt  Hi 
S87)ofBirmine>>»"- 
BSji.    The  Fii 


RtiiiUr  ol  Mob! 
... ,  (liae).   T\xUi 

&»M.— The  Cenililiifuni  of  At 
Henry  V  Giady  (1851-1889),  the  oraior,  w: 

prietor-in-parl  from  1B80  until  hi>  death;  Joel ..  . 

an  editor  (1890-I90E)  and  contributed  ihc  Undt  RrmKt  iketeh... 
Frank  Ubby  Stanlon  (b.  IBS7  is  «ll  known  a>  a  coniributof  of 
humorous  paragraphs  and  ejtcelleni  verse.  The  Journal  of  Atlanta 
(ISB1:  semi-sreekly.  18S;);  its  pnprielor  [n  18B7-1S9B  was  Hoke 
Sniih  (h.  iBu).  U.S.  SeciRaiy  of  the  Interior  in  1893-1896,  and 
Govrmor  of  Georgia  in  1907-1909.  The  CitrinitEfr  of  Augusta  <i78s. 
semi-weekly;  now  semi-wechly  and,  since  IS37.  daily);  original^ 
the  A*f"a  CkraniiU  and  CatOU  eflluSuu.  in  1811  ii  became  the 
j4iinilil  Ctronidt  and  Crorfia  Count  lllien  Adorrtiicr};  in  l8u, 
ihe  idrniU  Cliranirlr:  in  1S3;,  when  it  incorponted  the  SlaS'l 
Rirklt  StnliittI — edited  for  about  a  dozen  years  by  Judge  Aunistus 
Bald«in  Longnreet  (1790-1S70).  son  ol  the  invenloe  William 
Longslreel.  and  author  ol  Croriia  Sirna  (1840)— (he  Daily  Ctrenirfc 
and  5niliul;  in  1877.  alter  merging  with  the  fsniA'diCinssJut 
(lounded  before  iBoa),  the  Clooniilr  and  Censh'u'im'ul;  Jamea 
R.  Randall  (ia3»-i9n8).  author  ol  "  Maryland,  my  Maryland."  wis 

(weekly.  iBiB;  daily.  iBsBl.  The  refriralii  of  Micon  (semi-weekh. 
tBie:  now  daily  also).  The  [.'aie<-&c<W<r  of  Millcdgenllc  (the 
Ptdtral  Union.  18».  and  the  Sonlkrm  Hirordir,  1B19,  united  in 
iBjj).  The  Tribuni  o(  Rome  (1843I.  .  The  Uomint  JV«i  ol 
Savannah  (iByi). 
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Louisiana.— Tht.  PkayuHi  of  New  Orleans  (daily,  1837;  weekly. 
1841).  The  Item  (evening,  1877)  of  New  Orleans.  The  Times- 
Democrat  (daily,  1863;  semi-weekly,  1895)  of  New  Orleans. 
L'AheiUe  de  la  NouveUe-Orleans  (1827).  The  States  (1880)  of  New 
Orleans.  On  all  these  see  Nbw  Orlbans.  De  Bow's  Commercial 
Review  appeared  in  New  Orleans  in  1846-1861,  in  Charleston  and 
Washington  in  i86i-i86d,  and  in  New  York  in  1866-1870;  it  was 
edited  by  James  Dunwooay  BrownsonDe  Bow  (1820-1867),  formerly 
( 1 844-1845)  of  the  Southern  Quarterly  Rei/iew,  professor  (i  848-1 850) 
of  political  economy  in  the  University  of  Louisiana,  director  of  the 
state  census  in  1850-1853,  and  of  the  Federal  census  in  1853-1855. 
The  Review  was  intensely  Southern  in  tone  and  is  a  most  important 
"  source  "  for  the  economic  history  of  the  South;  from  it  De  Bow 
extracted  Industrial  Resources  'of  the  Southern  and  Western  States 
(3  vols.  New  Orleans,  1 853-1 853;. 

Florida.— The  Florida  Times  Union  and  Citizen  (i86<().  with  daily 
and  scmi'Woekly  editions;  and  the  Metropolis  (1887),  both  of 
Jacksonvilk:.  Toe  Morning  Tribune  (weekly,  1870;  daily,  1 891)  of 
Tampa. 

Texas.— The  Statesman  of  Austin  (1871).  The  Momint  News  of 
Dallas,  established  in  1885  by  Alfred  H.  Belo  (1839-IQ01),  who  in  1875 
bought  the  Galveston  News  (established  1842)  ana  built  up.  these 
two  papers.  The  Post  (1880)  and  the  Chronicle  and  Herald  (1901) 
of  Houston. 

Tennessee. — ^The  Journal  and  Tribune  (Journal,  1839,  and  Tribune, 
1816,  consolidated  in  1808)  of  Knoxville.  The  Commercial  Appeal 
{Appeal,  1840;  Avalanche^  1857;  Commercial,  1889;  consolidated 
in  1894);  and  the  News  Sctmitar  {Evening  Scimitar,  1880,  and  News, 
190a.  consolidated  in  1904),  both  of  Memphis.  The  Banner  (1875), 
and  the  American  (1830),  both  oS  Nashville.  The  first  paper 
published  in  the  state  was  the  Cautte  (1791)  of  Rogcrsville,  which 
removed  in  1818  to  Knoxville,  where  it  was  published  for  a  few  years. 

KetUuchy. — ^The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  {Journal,  1830; 
Courier,  1843;  Democrat,  1844;  consolidated  1868),  edited  by  Henry 
Wattcrson.  who  besan*  his  connexion  with  the  Journal  in  1867. 
The  Herald  (1869)  of  Louisville.  In  Frankfort,  the  Argus  of  Western 
America  was  established  in  1806;  in  1816  Amos  Kendall  (1789- 
1869)  became  part  owner  and  co-editor,  and  under  him  the  Argus  was 
a  political  power;  it  was  succeeded  in  i8d0  by  the  Yeoman. 

Indiana. — The  first  paper  in  Indianapolis  was  the  Cautte  (Januaiy 
1822),  which  in  1830  was  consolidated  with  (and  took  the  name  of) 
the  Indiana  Democrat;  in  1840  it  was  reorganized  as  the  Indiana 
Sentinel',  in  1851  it  was  first  published  as  a  daily;  in  1865  its  name 
was  changed  to  the  Herald,  and  in  1868  again  to  the  Indianapolis 
Sentinel;  in  February  1905  it  was  bought  dv  the  News  {v.  infra). 
The  Indianapolis  Journal  (1823)  ceased  puSlication  in  1904,  but 
was  an  important  Republican  sheet  especially  after  1878.  when  John 
Chalfant  New  (i 831-1906)  became  its  editor  and  proprietor;  New 
was  a  wealthy  banker  who  was  U.S.  treasurer  in  1875-1876,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  treasury  in  1883-1884.  and  for  many  years  a  member 
(part  of  the  time,  treasurer)  of  the  Republican  National  Committee. 
The  paper  was  also  owned  and  edited  by  his  son,  Harry  Stewart  New 
(b.  i8s8),  who  was  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee.  The  Indianapolis  News  (evening. 
1869)  and  the  Star  (morning,  190^)  arc  the  principal  papers  in  the 
city.  The  first  paper  published  in  the  state  was  at  Vincennes  in 
July  1804  and  called  toe  Western  Suh\  it  is  still  published  (daily 
edition  since  1879). 

Wisconsin. — ^Tne  principal  papers  are  those  of  Milwaukee r  the 
Evening  Wisconsin  (1847);  the  Sentind  (morning,  1837),  edited  in 
1 845-1 861  by  Rufus  King  (i 814-1876),  who  was  U.S.  minister  to  the 
Pontifical  States  in  1863-186^,  ana  a  brigadier  of  volunteers  in  the 
Civil  War;  the  News  (evening,  1866);  the  Free  Press  (morning, 
1901) ;  the  Cermania-AhendrPost  (1872,  with  a  large  weekly  edition), 
and  the  Kuryer  Polski  (evening,  1888). 

Minnesota. — ^The  Journal  (evening,  1878);  the  Tribune  (morning, 
evening  and  weekly,  1867);  and  the  Tiaende  (daily,  1887;  weekly, 
1851 :  Norwegian- Danish)  are  the  principal  papers  of  Minneapolis. 
In  St  Paul  the  best-known  paper  is  the  Pioneer  Press  (founded  in 
X849;  daily  since  1854);  the  Minnesota  Pioneer  was  the  first  paper 
phi}itcd  in  the  state,  and  in  1855  it  was  consolidated  witn  the 
Minnesota  Democrat  under  the  name  of  Pioneer  and  Democrat;  in 
1862  it  became  the  St  Paul  Pioneer;  and  in  1875  after  the  St  Paul 
Press  united  with  it  it  took  the  name  of  the  Pioneer  Press.  The  other 
dailies  are  the  Dispatch  (evening,  1868);  the  News  (evening,  1900) 
and  the  Volks  Zeitung  (weekly.  1857;  daily,  1877^. 

Kansas. — ^The  Emporia  Casette  (evening,  1890)  isoneof  the  notable 
smaller  city  papers  of  the  country;  its  reputation  being  due  to  its 
editor  and  proprietor  William  Allen  White  (b.  1868).  Other  papers 
of  interest  are  the  Leavenworth  Times  (morning  and  weekly,  1857): 
in  Topeka,  the  Capital  (daily  and  semi-weekly,  1879);  the 
State  Journal  (evening  and  weekly.  1873),  and  the  Herald  (evening, 
1901);  and  in  Wichita,  the  Eagi?  (morning,  1884,  and  weekly, 
1872). 

Nehrasha. — The  News  (evening,  I899),  the  World-Herald  (morning 
and  evening,  weekly  and  semi-weekly,  1865),  and  the  Omaha  Bee 
(morning  and  evening,  1871)  are  all  of  Omaha.  The  Bee  was 
established  by  Edward  Roscwater  (1841-1906);  his  son  Victor 
(b.  1 871)  succeeding  him  in  1895  as  managing  editor.  The  Rose- 
waters  were  prominent  in  the  Republican  party  and  headed  the 


oppomtion  in  the  state  to  William  Jennings  Biyan,  who  was  in  1894- 
1896  editor  of  the  World-Herald.  Bryan  also  founded  at  LincoUi  the 
Commoner,  a  weekly  used  by  him  in  spreading  his  political  views  and 
in  advancing  his  candidacy  for  the  presidency.  The  Lincoln  dailies 
are  the  Nehrasha  State  Journal  (morning.  1870;  Evening  News, 
1880;  Weehly  State  Journal,  1868),  the  Star  (evening,  1902);  and 
the  evening  Post  (1806). 

Iowa. — ^The  Dcs  NIoines  papers  are  the  Capital  (evening,  1883),  the 
News  (evening,  1881),  and  the  Register  and  Leader  (mormng.  Leader, 
1849,  and  Register,  1856,  consolidated  in  1902).  At  Burlington  is  the 
Hawh  Eye  (morning.  18^9).  to  which  Robert  Jones  Burdette  (b. 
1 844),  associate  editor  in  the  'seventies,  contributed  humorous  squibs. 
The  Burlington  Evening  Cautte,  originally  the  Wisconsin  Temlerial 
CoMette  (1837),  is  one  of  the  oldest  papers  in  the  sute. 

Arhansas. — ^The  Arlmnsas  Gazette  (Democratic;  morning  and 
weekly)  was  first  published  at  Arkansas  Post  in  18x9.  then  removed 
to  Little  Rock. 

Colorado. — ^At  Denver  are  the  Republican  (morning  and  weddy, 
1866);  the  Post  (evening,  1893;  weekly,  1901);  and  the  Raciy 
Mountain  News  (morning,  1859;  evening.  The  Times,  1872;  aad  a 
weekly  edition). 

Arizona. — At  Tombstone,  the  county-seat  of  Cochise  county,  is 
the  well-known  Epitaph  (1882),  a  Sunday  edituMi  of  the  Prospector 
(daily,  1886). 

Utah.— At  Salt  Lake  City  are  the  Deseret  Evening  News  (daily  aad 
semi-weekly,  1850),  controlkd  by  the  Mormons:  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  (daily,  1870;  semi-weekly,  1894).  founded  by  Godbe  aad 
Harrison,  opponents  of  Brigham  Young,  and  always  anti-Mormoa; 
and  the  Salt  Lake  Herald  (daily  and  semi-weekly,  1870).  The  last 
named  was  the  principal — and  for  a  time  the  onl^— Democratic 
paper  in  Utah;  in  1901  it  was  purchased  by  Senator  W.  A.  Clark, 
who  sold  it  in  August  1909  to  Republican  politicians. 

California. — At  San  Francisco  are  the  Call  (morning,  1856), 
owned  by  John  D.  Spreckels  (b.  1653),  principal  owner  (rf  the  Oceanic 
Steamship  Company,  and  son  of  Claus  Spreckels  the  "  sugar-kiag  "; 
the  Examiner  (morning.  1865),  founded  by  Senator  George  Hcsnt 
(1820-1891),  the  inheritance  of  which  started  his' son.  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  in  the  newspaper  business:  the  BuUeiin  (morning. 
1855);  the  Chronicle  (morning,  1865;  weekly,  1 874)1  the  £Kimi{ 
Post  (1871 :  weekly  edition,  1875),  and  the  Calt/omia  Demohai 
(morning,  18^3:  consolidated  in  1902  with  the  Abend  Post;  weekly 
edition.  California  Staats-Zeitung,  1854).  The  Argonaut  (1877)  a 
an  able  literary  weekly. 

.  In  Los  Angeles  the  large  dailies  are  the  riiNeY*(flMnung.  1881; 
weekly  edition,  Saturday  Times  and  Weehly  Mirror,  1873);  the 
Herald  (morning,  1873);  the  Express  (evening,  1871);  the  Reeeii 
(evening,  i8o5);and  W.  R.  Hearst's  £«im»»«r  (morning.  1903). 

Oregon.— At  Portland  are  the  Morning  Oregonian  (1861;  weddy 
edition,  1850)  which  has  a  great  reputatkm  on  the  Pacific  Coast; 
the  Oregon  Daily  Journal  (evening  and  semi-weekly;  19012):  and  the 
Evening  Telegram  (1868). 

Washington.— At  Seattle  are  the  Post  Intelligencer  (moniiog,  t867)t 
and  the  Times  (evening  and  weekly,  1861). 

4."  Newspapess  op  France 

The  annals  of  French  joumaUsm  begin  with  the  GauBt 
(afterwards  called  Gazette  de  France),  established  by  Th£o- 
phraste  Renaudot  in  1631,  under  the  patronage  of  ^ 

Richelieu,  and  with  his  active  co-operation.    Its  price  S^^ 
was  six  centimes.    Much  of  its  earliest  foreign  news 
came  direct  from  the  minister,  and  not  sddom  in  his  own  hand. 
Louis  XIIL  took  a  keen,  perhaps  a  somewhat  childish,  interest 
in  the  progress  of  the  infant  Gazette,  and  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor, now  and  then  taking  his  little  paragraphs  to  lie  printing 
office  himself,  and  seeing  them  put  into  type.    Renaudot  was 
born  at  Loudun  in  1584,  studied  medicine  in  Paris  and  at  Mont- 
pcllicr,  established  himself  in  the  capital  in  161 2,  and  soon  became 
conspicuous  both  within  and  beyond  the  limits  of  hb  profession. 
Endowed  by  nature  with  great  energy  and  versatility,  he  seems 
at  an  early  period  of  his  career  to  have  attracted  the  attcDtkm 
of  the  great  cardinal,  and  to  have  obtained  permission  to  establish 
a  sort  of  general  agency  office,  under  the  designation  of  "  Burtaa 
d'Adresses  et  de  Rencontre."    An  enterprise  like  this  would, 
perhaps,  naturally  suggest  to  such  a  mind  as  Rcnaudot's  the 
advantage  of  following  it  up  by  the  foundation  of  a  nev-spapcr. 
According  to  some  French  writers,  however,  the  project  was 
formed  by  Pierre  d'Hozier,  the  genealogist,  who  carrieid  on  an 
extensive  correspondence  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  was 
thus  in  a  position  to  give  valuable  help;  according  to  othm 
by  Richelieu  himself.    Be  this  as  it  may,  Renaudot  put  his  hand 
zealously  to  the  work,  and  brought  out  his  first  weekly  nurobcf 
in  May  1631.    So  much,  at  least,  may  be  inferred  from  the  date 
(4th  July  1631)  of  the  sixth  number,  which  was  the  fint  deUi 
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publication,  the  five  preceding  iramben  being  marked  by 
"  aigpatures  "  only — ^A  to  £.  Each  number  consists  of  a  single 
sheet  (eight  pages)  in  small  quarto,  and  is  divided  into  two 
parts — ^the  first  simply  entitled  Gaxetie,  the  second  Notndks 
ordinaires  de  divers  endroUs.  For  this  division  the  author 
assigns  two  reasons — (i)  that  two  persons  may  thus  read  his 
journal  at  the  same  time,  and  (a)  that  it  facilitates  a  division 
of  the  subject-matter,  the  NovndUs  containing  usually  intel- 
ligence from  the  northern  and  western  countries,  the  CoMelte 
from  the  southern  and  eastern.  He  commonly  begins  with 
foreign  and  ends  with  home  news,  a  method  which  was  long  and 
generally  followed,  and  which  still  obtains.  Once  a  month  he 
published  a  supplement,  under  the  title  of  Reiatum  dts  tMwdles 
du  mondet  regies  dans  tout  le  mots.  In  October  1631  Renaudot 
obtained  letters  patent  to  himself  and  his  heirs,  conferring  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  printing  and  selling,  where  and  how  they 
might  please,  "  the  gazettes,  news  and  narratives  of  all  that 
has  passed  or  may  pass  within  and  without  the  kingdom." 
His  assailants  were  numerous,  but  he  steadily  pursued  his  course, 
and  at  his  death  in  October  1653  left  the  Casette  to  his  sons  in 
flourishing  circumstances.  In  1753  the  title  GmdU  de  France 
was  first  used.  Under  this  designation  it  continued  to  appear 
until  the  24th  August.  1 848.  During  the  five  days  which  followed 
that  date  it  was  suspended;  on  the  30th  it  was  resumed  as  Le 
Peuple  fran^iSf  Journal  de  Vappel  d  la  nation^  and  again  modi- 
fied on  the  X4th  September  to  L'£toile  de  la  France,  journal  des 
droits  de  tons.  On  the  25th  October  it  became  Casette  de  France, 
journal  de  Pappd  d  la  nation;  and  under  this  title  it  continued. 

Jean  Loret's  rhymed  Casette  (1650  to  March,i665)  will  always 
have  interest  in  the  eyes  of  students  who  care  less  for  the 
"  dignity  "  of  history  than  for  the  fidelity  of  itft  local  colour- 
ing and  the  animation  of  its  backgrounds.  It  were  vain  to 
look  there  for  any  deep  appreciation  of  the  events  of  those 
stormy  times;  but  it  abounds  in  vivid  portraits  of  the  men 
and  manners  of  the  day.  It  paints  rudely,  yet  to  the  life,  the 
Paris  of  Hhe  Fronde,  with  all  its  effervescence  and  depression, 
its  versatility  and  fickleness,  its  cowardice  and  its  courage. 

Of  the  Mercure  galani,  estabUshed  by  Donneau  de  \iz6  in 
1672,  with  Thomas  ComeiUe  for  its  sub-editor,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  sought  to  combine  the  qualities  of  the  GatHtes, 
both  grave  and  gay.  Like  the  Casette  de  France,  it 
contained  the  permitted  state  news  and  court  circulars 
of  the  day.  Like  Loret's  Casette,  it  amused  its  readers 
with  satirical  verses,  and  with  sketches  of  men  and  manners, 
which,  if  not  always  true,  were  at  least  well  invented.  Reviews 
and  sermons,  law  pleas  and  street  airs,  the  last  reception  at  the 
Academy  and  the  last  new  fashion  ojf  the  milliners,  all  found 
their  place.  -  De  Viz6  carried  on  his  enteiprise  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  at  his  death  (1710)  it  Was  continued  by  Riviere 
du  Fresny.  The. next  editor,  Lef^vre  de-Fontenay,  altered 
the  title  to  Nouveau  Mercure,  which  in  1728  was  altered  to 
Mercure  de  Prance,  a  designation  retained,  with  slight  modifica- 
tioi^  until  1853.  The  Mercure  passed  through  many  hands 
before  it  came  into  those  of  Panckoucke,  at  the  eve  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Amongst  its  more  conspicuous  writers,  immediately  before 
this -change,  had  been  Raynal  and  Marmontel.  The  latter, 
indeed^  had  for  many  years  been  its  principal  editor,  and  in  his 
Mtmoireshas  left  us  a  very  interesting  record  of  the  views  and 
aims  which  governed  him  in  the  performance  of  an  arduous 
task.  He  there  narrates  the  curious  fact  that  it  was  Madame 
de  Pompadour  who  contrived  the  plan  of  giving  pensions  to 
eminent  men  of  letters  out  of  the  profits  «f  the  Mercure.  To 
one  of  Biarmontel's  predecessors  the  *'  privilege,"  or  patent, 
had  been  worth  more  than  £1000  sterling  annually.  This 
revenue  was  now  to  be  phared  amongst  several,  and  to  become 
a  means  of  extending  royal  "patronage"  of  literature  at  a 
cheap  rate.  It  is  to  this  pension  scheme,  top,  that  we  owe  the 
Contes  Moraux.  Marmontel,  who  had  long  before  lost  his 
"  patent"  by  an  act  of  high-minded  generosity,  continued  to 
share  in  the  composition  of  the  literary  articles  w'th  Chamfort 
and  La  Harpe,  whilst  Mallet  du  l^an,  a  far  abler  writer  than 
dther,  became  the  most  prominent  of  the  potitical  writers  in 
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the  Mercure.  In  1789  he  contributed  a  series  of  reiharkable 
articles  on  the  well-known  book  of  de  Lolme;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  penned  some  comments  on  the  *'  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man,"  very  distasteful  to  violent  men  of  all  parties, 
but  which  forcibly  illustrate  the  pregnant  truth  they  begin 
with:  "  The  gospel  has  given  the  simplest,  the  shortest  and 
the  most  comprehensive  *  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,' 
in  saying,  '  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  you.'    All  politics  hinge  upon  this." 

In  X  790  the  sale  of  the  Mercure  rose  very  rapidly.  It  attained 
for  a  time  a  circulation  of  13,000  copies.  Mirabeau  styled 
it  in  debate  "  the  most  able  of  the  newspapers."  Great  pains 
were  taken  in  the  collection  of  statistics  and  state  papers,  the 
absence  of  which  from  the  French  newspaper  press  had  helped 
to  depress  its  credit  as  compared  with  the  i>olitical  journalism 
of  England  and  to  some  extent  of  Germany.  But,  as  the  Revo- 
lution marched  on  towards  a  destructive  democracy.  Mallet  du 
Pan  evinced  more  and  more  unmistakably  his  rooted  attach- 
ment to  a  constitutional  monarchy.  And,  like  so  many  of  his 
compatriots,  he  soon  found  the  tide  too  strong  for  him.  The 
political  part  of  the  Mercure  (in  1791  its  title  was  altered  to 
Mercure  frauQais)  changed  hands,  and  after  the  xoth  August 
1793  its  publication  was  suspended. 

All  this  time  the  Moniteur  {Gazette  nalionale,  on  le  monileur 
universd),  founded  in  X789,  was  under  the  same  general  manage- 
ment. The  first  idea,  indeed,  of  this  famous  official 
journal  appears  to  have  been  Panckoucke's,  but  it 
did  not  firmly  establish  itself  until  be  h^  purchased 
the  Journal  de  PassenM^  nalionale,  and  so  secured  the 
best  -report  of  the  debates.'  The  Moniteur,  however,  kept 
step  with  the  majority  of  the  assembly,  the  Mercure  with  the 
minority.  So  marked,  a  contrast  between  two  journals,  with 
one  proprietor,  gave  too  favourable  a  leverage  to  the  Republican 
wits  not  to  be  turned  to  good  account.  Camille  Desmoulins 
depicted  him  as  Janus — one  face  radiant  at  the  blessings  of 
coming  liberty,  the  other  plunged  in  grief  for  the  epoch  that 
was  rapidly  disappearing. . 

When  resumeid,  after  a  very  brief  interval,  the  Mercure 
franqais  became  again  Mercure  de  France — it^  political  im- 
portance diminished,  whilst  its  literary  worth  was  enhanced. 
During  the  later  days  of  the  Revolution,  and  tmder  the  imperial 
rule,  its  roll  of  contributors  included  the  names  of  Geoflroy, 
Ginguen6,  Morellet,  Lacretelle,  Fontanes  and  Chateaubriand. 
The  statesman  last  named  brought  upon  the  Mercure  another 
temi>orary  suppression  in  June  1807  (at  which  date  he  was 
its  sole  proprietor),  by  words  jn  true  unison  with  the  noblest 
deed  of.  his  chequered  career— his  retirement,  namely,  from 
the  imperial  service  on  the  day  that  the  news  of  the  execution 
of  the  duke  of  Enghien  reached  him,  being  the  day  after  he  had 
been  appointed  by  Napoleon  a  minister  plenipotentiary. 

Thus  it  chanced  that  alike  under  the  brilliant  despotism  of 
Napoleon  and  under  the  crapulous  malversation  of  Louis  XV. 
the  management  of  the  Mercure  was  revolutionized  for  protests 
which  conferred  honour  upon  the  journal  no  less  than  upon 
the  individual  writers  who  made  them.  Resumed  by  other 
hands,  the  Mercure  continued  to  appear  until  January  1820, 
when  it  was  again  suspended.  In  the  following  year  it  reappeared 
as  Le  Mercure  de  France,  au  di»-nemi^ne  siide,  and  in  February 
1853  it  finally  ceased. 

The  only  other  newspaper  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  Revolution 
which  needs  to  be  noti<^  here  is  the  first  French  daily,  the 
Journal  de  Paris,  which  was  started  on  New  Year's 
Day  of  1777.  It  had  but  a  feeble  infancy,  yet  lived  "^^ 
till  18x9.  Its  tameness,  however,  did  not  save  it  froip 
sharing  in  the  "  suspensions  "  of  its  predecessors.  After  the 
Revolution  such  men  as  Garat,  Condorcet  and  Regnaud  de 
St.  Jean  d'Ang^ly  appear  amongst  its  contributors,  but  those 
of  earlier  date  were  obscure.  Its  period  of  highest  prosperity 
may  be  dated  about  1792,  when  its  circulation  is  £aid  to  have 
exceeded  90/xx>. 

The  police  adventures  of  the  writers  of  the  MS.  news-letters, 
or  NousdUs  4  la  main,  were  still  more  numerous,  andt  '^  *^ 
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tnay  judge  from  the  copious  spedmens  of  these  epistles  which  yet 
survive,  must  also  not  unfrequcntly  have  arisen  from  lack  of 
official  employment,  rather  than  from  substantial  pro- 
APmiwAm  vocation.  Madame  Doublet  de  Persan,  the  widow  of 
f  p^if  a  member  of  the  French  board  of  trade,  was  a  con- 
spicuous purveyor  of  news  of  this  sort.  For  nearly 
forty  years  daily  meetings  were  held  in  her  bouse  at  which  the 
gossip  and  table-talk  of  the  town  were  systematically  (and 
Utersilly)  regiskrcd;  and  weekly  abstracts  or  epitomes  were 
sent  into  the  country  by  post.  Piron,  Mirabaud,  Falconet, 
D'Argental  and,  above  all,  Bachaumont,  were  prominent 
members  of  the  "society,"  and  each  of  them  is  said  to  have 
had  his  assigned  seat  beneath  his  own  poi  trait.  The  lady's 
valet-dc-chambre  appears  to  have  been  editor  ex  officio;  and 
as  he  occasionally  suffered  imprisonment,  when  offensive  news- 
letters had  been  seized  by  the  police,  so  responsible  a  duty  was 
doubtless  "considered  in  the  wages."  News  and  anecdotes 
of  all  kinds — political  and  literary,  grave,  gay  or  merely  scandal- 
ous—were all  admitted  into  the  NouvelUs  d  la  main;  and  their 
contents,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  form  the  staple  of  those 
Mimoirts  secrets  pour  servir  d  Vhisloire  de  la  riptMique  des 
lettres  which  extend  to  thirty-six  volume,  have  been  frequently 
printed  (at  first  with  the  false  imprint  "  Londres:  John  Adam- 
son,  1777-89  "),  and  are  usually  referred  to  by  French  writers 
as  the  Jdtmoires  de  Bachaumont. 

The  journalism  of  the  first  Revolution  has  been  the  theme 
of  many  bulky  volumes,  and  only  a  very  casual  glance  at  this 
fitw»'  Pi^  of  our  subject  can  be  given  to  it  here.  When 
papen  af  at  least  one  half  of  the  French  people  was  in  a  ferment 
'*fjyf'  of  hope  or  of  fear  at  the  approaching  convocation 
of  the  states-general,  most  of  the  existing  newspapers 
were  still  in  a  state  of  torpor.  Long  paragraphs,  for  example, 
about  a  terrible  "  wild  beast  of  the  Gevaudan  " — whether  wolf 
or  bear,  or  as  yet  nondescript,  was  uncertain — ^were  still  current 
in  the  Paris  journals  at  this  momentous  juncture.  Mirabeau 
was  among  the  foremost  to  supply  the  popular  want.  His 
LeUres  d  ses  commetlants  began  on  the  and  May  1789,  and  with 
the  twenty-first  number  became  the  Counter  de  Provence. 
Within  a  week  Maret  (afterwards  duke  of  Bassano)  followed 
with  the  Bulletin  des  stances  de  VassemUte  nationale^  and 
Lehodey  with  the  Journal  des  Hats  giniraux.  In  June  Brissot 
de  WarviUe  began  his  Palnote  franfais.  Gorsas  published  the 
first  number  of  his  Courrier  de  Versailles  in  the  following  month, 
from  which  also  dates  the  famous  periodical  of  Prudhomme, 
Loustalot  and  Toumon,  entitled  Revolutions  de  Paris,  with 
its  characteristic  motto — ^"Les  grands  ne  nous  paraissent 
grands  que  parce  que  nous  sommes  &  gcnoux;  levons  nousl " 
In  August  1789  Baudouin  began  the  Journal  des  dibats  (edited 
joanai  in  X792  by  Louvet)  and  Marat  the  Ann  du  Peuple 
49»4tbata  (which  at  first  was  called  La  Pubiiciste  parisien), 
^^^  The  Moniteur  universd  (of  which  we  have  spoken 
already)  was  first  published  on  the  34th  November, 
although  numbers  were  afterwards  printed  bearing  date  from 
the  sth  May,  the  day  on  which  the  states-general  first  assembled. 
Camille  Desmoulins  also  commenced  his  Rivolutions  de  Prance 
et  de  Brabant  in  November  1789.  The  Ami  du  roi  was  first 
published  in  June  1790,  La  Quolidicnne  in  September  1792. 

The  Moniteur  and  Lkbats  survived,  but  most  of  these  papers 
expired  either  in  the  autumn  of  1792  or  with  the  fall  of  the  party 
of  the  Gironde  in  September  1793.  In  some  of  them  the  energy 
for  good  and  for  evil  of  a  whole  Hfetiroe  seems  to  be  compressed 
into  the  fugitive  writings  of  a  few  months.  Even  the  satirical 
journals  which  combated  the  Revolution  with  shafts  of  ridicule 
and  wit,  keen  enough  after  their  kind,  but  too  light  to  do 
much  damage  to  men  terribly  in  earnest,  abound  with  matter 
well  deserving  the  attention  of  all  students  desirous  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  period. 

The  consular  government  began^  its  dealings  with  the  press 
by  reducing  the  number  of  political  papers  to  thirteen.  At  this 
period  the  number  of  daily  journals  had  been  nineteen,  and 
their  aggregate  provincial  circulation,  apart  from  the  Paris 
*^c,  49f3>3»  an  average  of  3600  each.  ^ 


Under  Napoleon  the  Moniteur  was  the  only  political  paper 
that  was  really  regarded  with  an  eye  of  favour.  Even  as  re^Mcts 
the  nation  at  large,  the  monstrous  excesses  into  which  the 
Revolutionary  press  had  plunged  left  an  enduring  stigma  00 
the  class.  When  Bertin  acquired  the  Journal  des  dtbats  from 
Baudouin,  the  printer,  for  20,000  francs,  he  had  to  vanquish 
popular  indifference  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as  imperial  mistrust 
on  the  other.  The  men  he  called  to  his  aid  were  Geoffroy  and 
Fievfe;  and  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  talents  and  the  keenness 
of  his  own  judgment  he  converted  the  Dibats  into  a  paper  having 
32,000  subscribers,  and  producing  a  profit  of  aoo,ooo  francs 
a  year.  When  the  imposition  of  a  special  censorship  was 
threatened  in  1805,  at  the  instance  of  Fouch^  a- remarkable 
correspondence  took  place  between  Fievfe  and  Napoleon  himself, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  emperor  wrote  that  the  only  meant 
of  preserving  a  newspaper  from  suspension  was  "  to  avoid  the 
publication  of  any  news  unfavourable  to  the  government,  until 
the  truth  of  it  is  so  well  established  that  the  publication  bcMcomes 
needless."  The  censorship  was  avoided,  but  Fiev£e  had  to 
become  the  responsible  editor,  and  the  title  was  altered  to 
Journal  de  Vempire — the  imperial  critic  taking  exception  to 
the  word  Dib<Us  as  "  inconvenient."  The  old  title  was  resumed 
in  August  181 5.  The  revolution  of  July  did  but  enhance  the 
power  and  the  profit  of  the  paper.  It  has  held  its  course  since 
with  uniform  dignity,  as  well  as  with  splendid  ability,  and  may 
still  be  said,  in  the  words  which  Lamartine  applied  to  it  in  an 
earlier  day,  to  have  "  made  itself  part  of  French  history." 

Shortly  before  the  Journal  de  Vempire  became  again  the 
Journal  des  dibats  (in  181 5),  a  severance  occurred  amidst 
both  the  writers  and  subscribers.  It  led  to  the  foundation 
of  the  Constitutionnel,  which  at  first  and  for  a  short  time  bore 
the  title  of  L'lndipendauL  The  former  became,  for  a  time,  the 
organ  of  the  royalists  par  excellence,  the  latter  the  leader  of  the 
opposition.  In  1824,  however,  both  were  in  conflict  with  the 
government  of  the  day.  At  that  date,  in  a  secret  report  addressed 
to  the  ministry,  the  aggregate  circulation  of  the  opposition 
press  of  Paris  was  stated  at  41,330,^  while  that  of  the  government 
press  amounted  only  to  14,344.' 

The  rapid  rise  of  the  Constitutionnd  was  due  partly  to  the 
great  ability  and  influence  of  Jay,  of  £tienne,  of  B^rahgcr 
and  of  Saint  Albin  (who  had  been  secretary  to  Camot 
in  his  ministry  of  18x5),  all  of  whom  co-operated  in 
its  early  editorship,  and  partly  to  its  sympathy  with 
the  popular  reverence  for  the  memory  of  Napoleon,  as  wcH 
as  to  the  vigorous  share  it  took  in  the  literary  quarrel  between 
the  classicists  and  romanticists.  Its  part  in  bringing  about 
the  revolution  of  1830  raised  it  to  the  zenith  of  its  fortunes. 
For  a  brief  period  it  could  boast  of  23,000  subscribers  at  80 
francs  a  year.  But  the  invasion  of  cheap  newspapers,  and  that 
temporary  lack  of  enterprise  which  So  often  follows  a  brilliant 
success,  lowered  it  with  still  greater  rapidity.  When  the  author 
of  the  Mhnoires  d*un  bourgeois,  Dr  V6ron;  purchased  it,  the 
sale  had  sunk  to  3000.  V£ro'n  gave  xoo.ooo  francs  for  the  /an/ 
errant  of  Sue,  and  the  Sue  fever-  rewarded  him  for  a  while  with 
more  than  the  old  circulation.  Afterwards  the  paper  passed 
under  the  editorship  of  C£sena,  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  and  La 
Guto>nnidre. 

The  cheap  journalism  of  Paris  began  in  1836  (ist  July)  with 
the  journal  of  Girardin,  La  Presse,  followed  instantly  by  Lt 
SiMe,  under  the  management  of  DuUcq,  to  whom, 
it  is  said — not  incredibly— the  original  idea  was  really  Jj**^ 
due.  The  first-named  journal  attained  a  circulation  £« 
of  xo,ooo  o^iea  within  three  months  of  its  commence- 
ment of  and  soon  doubled  that  number.  The  Sikle  prospered 
even  more  strikingly,  and  in  a  few  years  had  reached  a  drcixla* 
tion  (then  without  precedent  in  France)  of  38,000  copies. . 

•The  rapid  growth  of  the  newspaper  press  of  Paris  under 

*£«  Constitutionnel,  16.350:  Journal  des  dibats,  13,000:  Lm 
Quotidienne,  5800;  Le  Courrier  f ran  fats,  2975;  Journal  de  cmm 
merce,  3380;  L'Arisbxrque,  935. 

■  •  Journal  de  Paris.  4175:  L'tloile,  2749;  Gatstie  de  France,  2370; 
Le  Moniteur,  2250;  la  Drapeau  Uanc,  1900;  Le  Pilots  900. 
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Louis^PhHippe  will  be  best  appreciated  from  the  fact  that, 
whOe  in  1828  the  number  of  stamps  issued  was  aS  millions,  in 
1836,  1843,  1845  and  1846  the  figures  were  43,  61, 65  and  79 
millions  respectively.  At  the  last-mentioned  date  the  papers 
with  a  circulation  of  upwards  of  io,coo  were  (besides  the  Moni- 
teur,  of  which  the  circulation  was  chiefly  official  and  gratuitous), 
as  follows:  Le  SUde,  31,000;  La  Presse  and  Le  CoHstUutumnd^ 
between  20,000  and  25,000;  Journal  des  Dibats  and  L*£poquef 
between  10,000  and  15,000. 

If  wc  cast  a  retrospective  elanoc  at  the  general  characteristics 
(l)  of  the  newspaper  press  of  France,  and  (3)  of  the  legtdation  con- 
ocminK  it,  between  the  respective  periods  of  the  devastating  revolu- 
tioo  01  1793-1794  and  the  scarcely  less  destructive  revolution  of 
X848,  it  will  be  found  that  the  years  1819, 1838, 1830  (July),  and  1835 
(ScptCRibcr)  mark  epochs  full  of  pregnant  teaching  upon  our  subject. 
We  pass  over,  as  already  sufficiently  indtcattxl,  the  newspaper 
licence  of  the  first-named  years  (i 793-1 794),  carried  to  a  pitch  which 
became  a  disgrace  to  civilization,  and  the  stern  Napoleonic  censor- 
ship which  followed  it— also  carried  to  an  excess,  disfpiccful,  not, 
indeed,  to  civilization,  but  to  the  splendid  intellect  which  had  once 
given  utterance  to  the  words,  "  Physical  discovery  ba  grand  faculty 
M  the  human  mind,  but  literature  is  the  mind  itself." 

The  year  1819  is  marked  by  a  virtual  cessation  of  the  arbitrary 
power  of  suppression  lodged  till  then  in  the  government,  and  by  the 
Mjbstitution  ot  a  graduated  system  of  preliminary  bonds  and  surety- 
ships (*'  cautionncments  ")  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  strict  penalties  for 
convicted  press-offences  on  the  other.  This  initiatory  amelioration 
of  1819  became,  in  1828,  a  measure  of  substantial  yet  regulated 
freedom,  which  for  two  ycara  worked,  in  the  main,  alike  with  equity 
towards  the  just  claims  of  journalism  as  a  profession  and  with  steady 
development  towards  the  public  of  its  capabilities  as  a  great  factor  in 
the  erowth  of  civilization.  Those  two  years  were  followed  by  a 
widely  contrasted  period  of  five  years.  That  was  a  term  of  entire 
liberty  often  gropiy  abused,  and  fitly  ending  with  the  just  and 
necessary  restrictions  of  September  1835.  But  that  period  of  1830- 
1835  was  also  signalized  by  some  noble  attempts  to  use  the  powers 
of  the  newspaper  press  for  promoting  the  highest  and  the  enduring 
interests  of  France.    Not  least  memorable  amongst  these  was  the 

C*  Mnt  enterprise  of  Montalembert  and  Lamennais — sooni  to  be  aided 
y  Lacordaire, — ^when^  .by  the^  establishment  (October  1830)  of  the 
newspaper  VAoenir,  they  claimed  for  the  church  of  France  "  her 
just  part  in  the  libcnics  acquired  by  the  country,"  and  asserted  for 
the  ^crcd  symbols  of  Chnstianitv  their  lawful  place,  alike  above 
the  tricolor  and  above  the  lilies.  "  iDieu  et  la  libcrti  "  was  the  motto 
which  Montalembert  chose  for  his  newspaper,  as  he  had  chosen  it 
long  before  for  the  guiding  star  of  his  youthful  aspirations.  L'Avenir 
existed  only  for  one  year  and  one  month.  It  came  to  its  early  end 
from  no  lack  of  energy  and  patience  in  its  writers,  but  in  part  from 
that  mission  of  the  editors  to  Rome  (November  1831)  which, 
at  least  for  a  time,  necessitated  the  discontinuanoe  of  their  ncws- 

Eiper.  Human  regrets  had  higher  than  human  consolations.  "  Our 
bours "  on  L'Avenir,  wrote  Montalembert,  with  simfJc  truth, 
"  dcddcd  the  attitude  of  Catholics  in  France  and  elsewhere,  from  the 
time  of  the  July  revolution  to  the  time  of  the  second  empire." 

There  were  many  other  papers,  at  thb  time  and  afterwards,  which, 
like  L'Avenir,  were,  in  their  degree,  organs  of  ideas,  not  speculations 
of -trade.  But  they  cannot  be  even  enumerated  here.  No  very 
notable  specially  religious  paper  succeeded  L'Avenir  until  the  founda- 
tion in  1043 — under  widely  diflfcrent  auspices,  although  twice  at  the 
outset  the  editorship  was  offered  to  Lacordaire--(tf  UUnivers 
Relitienx,  That  journal  was  edited,  at  first,  bv  De  Coux,  then 
fay  Louis  Vcuillot;  it  underwent  innumerable  lawsuits,  "warn- 
ings,** suppressions  and  interdicts,  for  causes  very  diverse.  Several 
prelates  suppressed  L*  Univers  Religieux  in  their  respective  dioceses, 
amonest  them  the  great  bishop  Dupanloup  in  that  of  Orleans  (1853). 
Napokon  III.  suppressed  it  in  1 861,  permitted  it  to  reappear  as  Le 
Monde,  and  suspended  it  many  times  afterwards;  but  it  survived 
all  its  misfortunes  for  a  good  many  years.  Le  Monde  had  the  curious 
fate,  at  one  time,  of  bctnff  conducted  jointiv  by  the  first  editor  of 
L'Avenir,  Lamennais,  arid  by  George  Sand,  who  had  previously 
figured  in  the  newspaper  annals  of  France  as  co-foundress  of 
VEciaireur  de  VIndre,  a  journal  published  at  Orleans.  The  account 
given  by  that  brilliant  writer  of  ner  adventures  in  what  was  then  to 
her  a  new  department  of  activity  is  an  instructive  one.  With  that 
breadth  of  sympathy  which  was  so  characteristic  of  her,  she  strove 
to  interest  all  her  friends  (however  varied  in  character,  as  in  rank) 
in  t he  enterprise.  There  is,  perhaps^  scarcely  anything  more  amusing 
in  French  journalistic  annals  than  is  her  (contemporary)  account  en 
the  first  meeting  of  the  shareholders — at  which,  she  tells  us,  about 
five  hundred  resolutions  were  moved  for  the  guidance  of  the  editor 
at  his  desk. 

The  impulse  dven  to  the  growth  of  advertisements  in  the^  days 
which  followed  July  1830,  became,  as  the  years  rolled  on,  sufficiently 
developed  to  induce  the  formation  of  a  company — in  which  one  of 
the  Laffittcs  took  part — to  farm  them.'  at  a  yearly  rent  of  £12.000 

'  Or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  to  farm  a  certain  conspicuous  page 
of  each  newspaper,  in  perpetuity. 


steriine  (aoo,ooo  francs),  so  far  (at  first)  as  regarded  the  four  leading 
journals  {Dibats,  ConstUutionnd,  SiUU,  Presse),  to  which  were  after- 
wards added  two  others  {Le  Pays  and  La  Patrie).  The  combina- 
tion greatly  embarrassed  advertisers,  first,  since  its  great  aim  was  to 
force  them  either  to  advertise  in  all,  whether  addressing  the  classes 
intended  to  be  canvassed  or  not,  or  ebe  to  pay  for  each  advertisement 
in  a  adocted  newspaper  the  price  of  many  proffered  advertisements 
in  all  the  papen  collectively,  and.  secondly,  because  by  many  lepcti' 
tions  in  certain  newspapen  no  additional  publicity  was  really  gained, 
two  or  three  of  the  favoured  journals  circulating  for  the  main  amongst 
the  same  class  of  buyers.  La  Prance  was  then  the  newspaper  cA  the 
Conservative  aristocracy  of  the  nation;  Le  Monde  ana  the  Union 
more  especially  addressed  the  clergy ;  the  Dibats  and  the  Temps  were 
the  imimals  01  the  upper  mercantile  class,  the  Sikcle  and  L'Opinion 
of  the  lower  or  shopkccping  class.  A  man  who  asked  to  advertise 
briefly,  in  the  SAcle,  for  example,  alone,  was  charged  a  francs  for  tech 
several  insertion.  If  he  went  the  round  of  the  six,  his  advertisement 
cost  him  only  75  centimes  per  journal,  for  ten  successive  insertions 
in  each  of  them,  all  round. 

To  a  great  extent,  the  inundation  of  newspapen  which  followed 
the  revolution  of  February  1848  was  but  a  parody  on  the  revolu- 


Naliondie.  The  former  had  at  this  period  a  circulation  of  nearly 
70,000,  and  its  proprietor,  in  a  petition  to  the  National  Anembly, 
declared  that  it  gave  subsistence  to  more  than  one  thousand  persons, 
and  was  worth  in  the  market  at  least  i  ,500,000  francs.  In  August  the 
system  of  sureties  was  restored.  On  the  1 3th  J  u  no  1 849  the  presklent- 
of  the  republic  suspended  Le  PeufUe,  La  RSwdtUion  Dimocratimu  el 
Seciale,  La  Vraie  Pipnbligue,  La  Dimocralie  Pacifique,  La  R^orme 
and  La  Tribune  des  Feuples,  On  July  16,  1850,  the  assembly  passed 
what  is  called  the  "  Loi  Tinguy  '^  (from  the  name  of  the  otherwise- 
obscure  deputy  who  proposed  it),  by  which  the  author  of  every  news- 
paper article  on  any  subject,  pohtical,  philosophical  or  relieious, 
was  bound  to  affix  his  name  to  it.  on  penalty  of  a  fine  of  500  francs 
for  the  first  offence,  and  of  1000  francs  for  its  repetition.  Every 
false  or  feigned  signature  was  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  1000  francsu 
"  together  with  six  months*  imprisonment,  both  for  the  author  and 
the  oditor."^  The  practical  working  of  this  law  lay  in  the  creation  of 
a  new  functionary  in  the  more  important  newspaper  offices,  who  was. 
called  "  secretaire  de  la  redaction,"  and  was,  in  fact,  the  scapegoat 
ex  officio.  The  "  Loi  Tinguy,"  though  now  long  repealed,  has  had  a 
permanent  influence  on  French  journalism  in  the  continued  preval- 
ence of  signed  articles,  and  the  consequent  prominence  of  individual 
writers  as  compared  with  the  same  class  of^work  in  other  countries. 
In  February  1852  all  the  press  laws  were  incorporated,  with  inctvascd 
stringency,  into  a  "  D6cret  organique  sur  la  presse."  The  stamp  duty 
for  each  sheet  was  fixed  at  6  centimes,  within  certain  dimensions, 
and  a  pnroortional  increase  in  case  of  excess. 

In  1858  the  order  of  the  «x  leading  Parisian  papera  in  point  of 
circulation  was— (i)  Sikde,  (2)  Presse,lj)Constiiuiionnel,  (4)Patriei 
(5)  Dibats,  (6)  AssemUU  Naiionale.    The  number  of  provincial 

Eapen  exceeded  five  hundred.  "  Newspapen,  nowadays,*'  wrote  a 
eenly  observant  publicist  in  that  year,  '*  arc  almanacs,  bulletins, 
advertising  mediums,  rather  than  the  guides  and  the  centres  of 
opinion."  In  1866  the  change  had  become  more  marked  still.  The 
monetary  success  of  Girarclin's  many  commercial  speculations  in 
this-  branch  of  commerce  greatly  increased  the  number  of  Parisian 
journals,  whilst  lowering  the  status  of  those  of  established  rank. 
The  aggregate  daily  issue  of  the  Parisian  "  dailies  "  had  increased 
to  about  350,000  copies,  but  the  evening  paper,  Le- Petit  Moniteur. 
alone  issued  nearly  130,000  of  these.  Tne  average  circulation  of 
Le  Sihcle  had  fallen  from  55,000  to  45,000  copies;  that  of  La  Patrie 
was  reduced  by  one-half  (32,000  to  16.000);  that  of  Le  Constitu- 
tionnel  from  24,000  to  1^,000;  of  L'Opinion  Nationaie  from  18,000 
to  15,000;  whilst  the  chief  journal  of  all — with  grand  antecedents 
and  with  a  brilliant  history  of  public  service  rendered — had  for  a 
time  descended,  it  is  said,  from  12,000  copies  to  Qooo.  And  yet 
almost  over  the  whole  of  this  very  period  the  brilliant  "  Lundis  " 
of  Sainte-Beuve  were  making  their  punctual  appearance  in  Le 
Constitulionnel,  to  be  presently  continued  in  Le  Moniteur  and  in 
Le  Temps',  and  writera  like  St  Marc  Girardin,  Cuvillicr-Fkury,  and 
Pr6vost-Paradol  were  constantly  writing  in  ihe  Journal  des  Dibats. 
Meanwhik,  Villemcssant  and  his  colleagues  were  making  their 
fortunes  out  of  Le  Fij^aro  (begun  1854,  but  a  daily  from  1866),  and 
helping  to  make  frivolous  petty  paragraphs  on  matten  of 
literature  almost  everywhere  take  the  place  of  able  and  well-elabor- 
ated  artick».  Well  might  Albert  Sorcl  say,»  "  Our  trumpery  news* 
papen  are  the  newspapeis  that  pay."  In  1872  the  circulation  of  Le 
Petit  Journal  (foundca  1863),  trie  pioneer  of  the  French  halfpenny 
press,  was  212,^,  and  it  went  on  rapidly  increasing. 

No  incident  in  the  newspaper  history  of  this  period  made  more 
temporary  noise  than  did  the  strange  charges  brought  in  1867  against 
the  Dibats,  the  SiUle  and  L'Opinion  Nattonale,  by  M.  Kcrveguen, 
member  for  Toulon,  in  the  French  assembly.     He  charged  them 

'  When  coimiaring  the  French  newspaper  press  as  it  stood  in  1873 
with  that  of  Germany,  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  artide  "  La 
Presse  Allcmandc,"  vol.  ii.  of  1873,  p.  715.  ' 
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collectively  with  noelviiy  bribes,  both  from  the  (ovdrnQient  of 
Prussia  and  from  that  oi  Italy — upon  the  faith,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  of  statements  made  by  another  newspaper,  not  of  France 
but  of  Belgium,  La  Finance,  An  elaborate  inquiry,  presided  over 
by  M  Berryer,  pionounced  the  accusation  to  be  absolutely  ground- 
Ins.  Yet  it  was  soon  revived  by  Le  Pays,  in  the  shape  of  a  specific 
charge  against  an  individual  editor  of  Le  Sikde — ^La  Varenne; 
All  uiat  was  eventually  proved,  in  due  course  of  law,  was  roerely* 
the  agency  in  Piuis  of  La  Varenne  for  the  Italan  government,  at 
a  time  prior  to  the  events  of' 1866.  ,  , 

In  1874  an  elabonte  returta  riiowed  that  in  thirlV«five  principal 
towns  en .  France,  comprising^  a  population  of  3.^66,000,  their  jre- 
spective  joumab  had  an  aggregate  weekly  issue  012,800,000  copies. 

In  .1878  the  total  number  of  journals  of  all  kinds  published  in 
France  was  2200.  Of  these  1 50  were  political,  strictly  spealdng,  -of 
which  Paris  published  ^9.  OtPftrisian  journals  other  than  pc^tical 
there  were  1 141  (Includmg  ji  religious,  lOd  legal,  153  commeidal, 
134  technological,  08  scientific  and  medical,  59  artistic).  At  that 
date  Le  Figaro  had  a  circulation  of  about  70,000,  Le  Petit  Joumai 
(at  a  half  penny)  one  of  about  650,000. 

The  principal  Parisian  newspiapere  in  1885  may  be  clasnfied  thus— 

(a)  Organs  of  the  Legitimists  find  of  the  Chureh  of  France; 
CazeUe  de  France,  Le  Monde,  L^UnioUt  La  IHfense,  La  CipUiuUion, 
L'  Unieers. 

(ft)  Orleanist  organs:  Le  Monitenr  Unieersd,  Le  ConstUiUiMnd, 
Le  Frangais  (under  the  auspices  of  the  Due  de  Broglie),  Le  Soteil. 

(c)  Bonapartist  organ:  Le  Pays  (edited  at  one  time  by  La- 
nartine)>  . 

(4)  Republican  organs:  Joumai  des  Dibats,  Le  Ttm^  (founded 
t86i,  with  the  title  of  the  earlier  Temps  of  1829-^1842),  Le  SUde, 
Le  XIX.  Sikde,  Le  Paix,  La  Justice,  Paris,  La  RipMimte  Franfaise 
(founded  in  1871  by  Gambetta),  Le  Parlement  (founded  by  Dufaure), 
the  Socialist  La  Petite  RipuUique  (1875). 

The  law  concerning  the  liberty  of  the  press,' of  July  ^,  1881, 
abolished  suretyship  tor  newspapers,  and  transferred  their  regis^- 
tion  from  the  ministry  of  justice  at  Paris  to  the  local  representative 
of  the  attomev-^ncral  {k  poMquet)  in  each  town  respectively.  It 
made  the  establtshmcnt  of  a  newspaper  virtually  free,  upon  legal 
deposit  of  two  copies,  and  upon  due  registration  of  each  newspaper 
under  the  simple  guarantee  of  a  registered  director,  French  by  birth, 
responsible  in  case  of  libel.  And.it  took  away  the  former  discretion- 
ary power,,  lodged  in  the  home  office,  of  intoidicting  the  circulation 
in  France  of  foreign  journals.  The  home  minister  migh^  still  pro- 
hibit a  single  number  of  a  newspaper;  only  the  whoke  council  of 
ministers,  duly  convened,  could  prohibit  the  circulation  of  a  foreign- 
newspaper  absolutely.^ 

The  newspapers  of  Paris,  and  ^milarly'of  France,  practically 
doubled  in  number  between  1880. and  xgoo.  In  x88o  there 
Vere  about  120  Paris  newq)apers,  in  1890  about 
x6p,  and  in  1900  about  240.  The  total  number  of 
newspapers,  as  distinguished  from  periodicals,^  pub- 
lished in  France  during  1900  was  in  round  numbers 
2400.    Of  these,  about  2x60  appeared  in  540  provincial  towns. 

The  history  of  the  French  press  during  the  last  twenty  years 
of  the  19th  century  followed  very  closely  that  of  the  country 
itself,  Boulangist  and  anti-BouIangist,.  Dreyfusist  or  anti- 
Dreyfusist,  Republican  or  Nationalist;  finally  it  became  either 
Moderate  Republican  or  Radical-Socialist  with  a  sprinkling 
of  Nationalist  organs  and  a  small  minority  of  Royalist  and 
Bonapartist-sheetsi 

At  the  head  of  the  Moderate  Republican  organs  were  Le 
Temps' inA  Le  Joumai  des  Dibats  among. the  evening  papers, 

"^  The  history  of  French  journals  published  abroad  is  interesting. 
The  Annates  politigues  of  Linguet— for  a  time  of  Linguet  and  Mallet 
du  Pan  jointly — was,  from  about  1770  to  about  1785,  almost  a 
power  in  Europe,  in  its  way.  Mallet  du  Pan's  own  Mercure  Britan- 
nique,  during  the  eventful  years  1708-1800.  was  brilliant,  ngadous 
«nd  honest.  When  the  pen  literally  fell  from  his  dying  hand — a 
hand  that  had  kept  its  integrity  under  the  pains  of  exile  and  of  bitter 
poverty — that  pen  was  taken  up  (for  a  short  interval)  by  Malouct. 
.When  Napoleon  forcibly  suppressed,  a  little  later,  the  Covrrier  de 
V Europe  of  the  count  of  Montlosier,  he  oiTercd  the  deprived  editor  a 
pension,  which  was  refused,  until  accompanied  by  the  offer  of  a  post 
in  which  the  able  minister  of  Loub  XVl.  could  still  work  for  his 
country. 

English  journalism  in  France  was  for  long  associated  with 
Galignant's  Messenger,  started  by  Giovanni  Ahtonto  Galignani  (1757- 
1822)  in  1814,  and  turned  into  a  daily  just  before  his  death.  Its 
palmy  days  were  between  1814  and  1848.  In  1895  it  was  turned  into 
the  Daily  Messenger,  but  proved  a  failure  and  was  dropped  in  1904; 
it  was  really  killed  by  the  competition  of  the  Paris  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald.  It  had  been  preceded  by  Sampson  Perry's  Argns 
(1809),  a  Napoleonic  organ.  In  May  190^  a  new  era  of  Englbh 
journalisn  on  the  continent  fcSegSn  by  the  institutkm  of  the.  F^m 
edition  of  the  London  DaUy  Ma»K 


and  Le  Figofo,  U  JoHtnd,  Le  SUde,  Le  Petit  Parssien  and 
Le  Petit  Journal  Among  the  morning  dailies.  Le  Figaro  wss 
until  X90X  under  the  editorship  of  M.  F.  de  Rodajrs,  and  the 
brilliant  articles  of  M.  J.  Comply  were  one  of  the  featuxcs  of  the 
paper;  but  a  diq>ute  among  the  proprietors  in  X90X  resulted 
In  the- dismissal  of  M.  Corndly  and  the  retirement  of  M.  de 
Rodayis.  M.  Jean  Dupuy  (a  member  of  the  Waldeck-Rousseau 
government)  was  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  Le  Petit  Parissen, 
a  popular  organ  almost  rivalling  Le  Petit  Journal',  the  circula- 
tion of  the  latter  had,  however,  reached  over  one  nullion  and  a 
quarter  copies  daily* 

Le  Matin  and  L'&/a»r,.  among  the  Moderate  Republican 
organs,  gave  less  attention  to  the  discussion  of  political  questions 
from  the  party  point  of  view^han  to  the  collection  of  nev?, 
and  they  were  followed  by  the  £cho  de  Paris  (1884).  Le  Matin, 
which  also  dates  from  1884,  was  from  its  origin  essentially 
what  is  called  in  France  a  joumai  d'injormations,  publishing 
every  morning  a  mass  of  telegraphic  news  from  idl  countries. 
By  an  arrangement  with  the  London  Times,  it  gave  every 
day  a  translation  of  most  of  the  telegrams  published  in  that 
newspaper. 

In  Apri)  t90x  the  proprietorship  of  Le  SOcle  was  changed, 
in  consequence  of  fJie  lack  of  support  given  by  Parisian  readers 
to  thai  journal  as  edited  by  M.  Yves  Guyot  (formerly  minister 
of  public  works).  The  latter  was  a  staunch  free-trader,  a 
courageous  defender  of  Captain  Dreyfus,  and  an  doquent 
advocate  of  a  good  understanding  between  France  and  England; 
he  emphatically  endorsed  the  British  policy  in  South  Africa, 
and  tried  to  explain  it  to  his  a>untrymen.  The  jaipeT  was, 
however,  bought  in  by  a  numbo*  of  friends  of  M.  Yves  Go3rot, 
who  remained  as  editcH'.  The  greatest  opponent  of  Yves  Guyot 
from  the  economic  point  of  view  was  Jules  M61ine,  also  a  former 
minister,  whose  paper,  La  Ripuhligue,  was  the  recognized  organ 
of  Protectionism. 

The  Radical  and  Socialist  ideas  which  in  latter  years  made 
such  progress  in  France  were  very  ably  advocated  by  several 
newspapers  whose  influence  steadily  grew,  such  as  VAwort^ 
La  Lanteme  and  VHumaniti  (the  organ  of  Jean  Jaurcs). 
Sixch  individual  organs  of  opinion  must  also  he  mentioned  as 
V  Inlransigiant,  the  organ  of  Henri  Rochefort,  and  M. 
Clemenceau's  organ,  Le  Bloc,  in  which  he  advocated  the  practical 
application  of  all  of  the  revolutionary*  republican  principles, 
pure  and  unadulterated,  forming  a  whole  (A/oc),  no  part  of  which 
could  or  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  temporary  political  necc»itics. 

As  an  intermediate  link  between  the  Republican  organs 
of  all  shades  and  the  various  Monarchist  newspapers,  came 
the  so-called  Nationalist  press,  an  offshoot  of  or  successor  to 
the  Boulangist  press  of  the  preceding  decade.  As  were  the 
Boulangists,  so  were  the  Nationalists,  a  sort  of  syndicat  des 
micontents,  their  chief  organs  being  La  Patrie,  edited  by  M. 
Millevoye,  and  La  Cocarde;  these  papers  represented  the  views 
of  those  who  had  vague  hankerings  after  a  different  rigime  and 
a  decided  hostility  towards  the  republican  form  of  government. 

There  was  a  considerable  diminution  of  influence  in  the 
Monarchist  press.  LeSpleil,  however,  had  a  large  circle  of  readers 
among  the  Conservative  bourgeoisie  with  Orleanist  Icaninf?. 
Le  Caulois  remained  a  Royalist  paper  of  somewhat  doubtful 
tendencies,  the  editor,  M.  Arthur  Meyer,  having  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  Pretender  whosie  cause  he  defended.  Of  the 
old. Legitimist  press  there  remained. the  old  GazHtede  France, 
srhich  was  founded  in  1631  and  had  still  a  diminishing  band  ol 
faithful  readers.  The  organ  of  the  religious  (Roman  Catholic) 
associations  in  France,  La  Croix,  founded  in  1880,  represented 
the  views  of  the  French  religiotis  associations,  and  discussed  all 
questions  from  the  point  of  view  of  Catholic  interests.  La 
Croix  was  published  in  Paris,  but  had  in  the  provinces  one  hundxed 
and  four  local  weekly  supplements  to  the  Paris  edition,  ach 
one  taking  its  name  from  the  parent  joumai  and  adding  to  it 
the  name  of  the  department  or  locality  in  which  it  was  printed, 
such  as  La  Croix  de  VAllier,  La  Croix  de  Lyon, 
.  The  French  papers,  of  whatever  party,  took  an  increasfd 
interest  ^UHPg  this  period  in  foreign  matters,  and  much  improved 
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their  organization  for  collecting  news.  Some  of  them,  in  fact, 
were  almost  exclusively  news-sheets,  and  the  journal  d'informa- 
iioHS — Le  Matin  or  V£clair^  for  instance — took  its  place  beside 
thtjounud  properly  so  called,  more  perhaps  as  a  rival  than  as  a 
complement.  The  natural  result  followed,  and  the  more  old- 
t3ri>c  newspapers  took  steps  to  provide  their  readers  with  news 
as  well  as  with  leading  articles,  current  and  literary  topics, 
society  gossip,  dramatic  criticism  and  law  reports.  The  most 
remarkable  as  well  as  perhaps  the  earliest  attempt  to  enlarge 
the  scofw  of  Parisian  newspapers  was  made  in  1893  by  Georges 
Patinot,  editor  of  the  Journal  des  Dibals.  Instead  of  one  edition, 
that  newspaper  published  two  entirely  distinct  editions,  a  morning 
one  and  an  evening  one.  After  some  time  the  plucky  attempt 
had  to  be  given  up,  and  the  Journal  des  Dibals  became  an 
evening  paper.  The  bold  experiment  made  by  the  Journal 
des  Dibals  (which  celebrated  its  centenary  in  iSSg)  led  the  other 
newspapers  to  find  a  happy  mean  between  a  four-page  paper 
published  twice  a  day  and  an  eight-page  paper  on  the  pattern 
of  Engb'sh  newq;>aper9,  and  the  result  was  that  now  most  great 
daily  papers  in  Paris  came  out  with  six  pages,  the  Figaro  giving 
the  lead.  As  French  newspapers  increased  in  size  they  reduced 
their  price.  Most  six-page  newspapers,  with  the  exception  of 
La  PigarOj  were  by  1902  sold  at  5  centimes,  and  the  price  of 
15  centimes,  which  used  to  be  the  rule,  became  the  exception. 
In  1902  60  Paris  papers  (daily  and  weekly)  were  sold  at  5  centimes 
and  SI  At  xo  centimes,  whilst  only  xx  cost  15  centimes.  In  x88o 
only  23  were  s-centime  papers  and  24  were  xo-centime  papers. 

The  American  style  of  journalism  came  into  vogue  in  Paris 
ill  the  'eighties,  and  "interviews"  were  frequent;  but  the 
general  tendency  of  Parisian  editors  was  to  adopt  the  English 
compromise,  and  to  eschew  any  extreme  sensational  methods. 
Most  of  the  important  Parisian  newspapers  had  their  special 
correspondents  in  the  great  capitals  of  Europe,  London,  Berlin, 
St  Petersburg,  Vienna  and  Rome.  Nothing  perhaps  was  so 
rtriking  after  1890  as  the  demand  of  the  French  public  for  foreign 
and  colonial  news,  or  the  readiness  of  the  papers  to  supply  it 
by  means  of  special  representatives  independent  of  the  news 
agendes. 

In  home  matters  the  French  press  made  greater  progress  still 
in  the  rapid  and  accurate  collection  of  news,  and  in  this  respect 
the  provincial  press  showed  more  enterprise  and  more  ability 
than  that  of  Paris.  Its  development  was  Remarkable,  for  whereas 
in  x88o  the  inhabitants  of  the  departments  had  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  Parisian  papers  for  their  news,  they  now  had  the 
advantage  of  being  supplied  every  morning  with  local  newspapers 
inferior  to  none  of  the  best  organs  of  Paris.  Among  the  best 
provincial  papers  may  be  mentioned  La  Cironde  and  La  Petite 
Cironde  of  Bordeaux,  La  DipUhe  of  Toulouse,  Le  Lyon  Ri- 
ptMicaiut  V£cko  du  Nord  of  Lille,  Le  Journal  de  Rouen^  all 
having  a  staff  in  Paris  engaged  in  collecting  news,  reporting 
parliamentary  proceedings  and  law  cases,  telegraphed  or  tele- 
phoned during  the  night  and  published  early  the  next  morning 
in  their  respective  localities.  Being  perfectly  independent 
of  purely  Parisian  opinion  or  even  bias,  the  decentralization  of 
the  French  provincial  press  became  complete.  The  newspapers 
of  the  large  towns  circulated  not  only  in  the  city  in  which  they 
were  printed  but  throughout  the  region  of  which  it  was  the  centre. 
Thus  the  Dipicke  of  Toulouse,  iKith  its  twelve  editions  daily, 
-was  read  in  the  whole  of  the  departments  extending  from  the 
Lot  to  the  Pyrenees,  whilst  the  Petite  Cironde  was  found  in  all 
south-western  France.  The  influence  of  the  provincial,  as  of  the 
Paris,  press  became  so  great  that,  as  M.  Av^ncl  says  in  his  book 
on  the  French  press,  there  came  a  tendency  to  resent  its  omni- 
potence. The  power  of  the  newspaper  in  France  differs  from 
that  of  the  English  newspaper,  in  that  it  seems  to  act  more  on 
the  government  and  the  parliament  than  on  public  opinion. 
The  French  newspapers  have  taken  upon  themselves,  in  many 
cases,  functions  which  belong  more  properly  to  the  legislative 
or  to  the  judicial  power  than  to  the  press,  and  the  result  has  not 
always  been  succMsfuI.  The  cause  of  this  is  that  too  many  men 
of  talent  with  political  ambition  look  upon  journalism  as  "  leading 
to  eveiything,  providod  90^  gets  out  of  it."  and  use  it  alternately 


as  an  antechamber  of  parliament  or  of  the  cabinet,  and  a  lounge 
during  their  parliamentary  or  ministerial  eclipses. 

See  generally  Hatin,  Histoire  de  la  Presse  en  France  (8  vols..  1860- 
1861);  Gallois,  Histoire  des  Journaux  et  Joumalisles  de  la  Rivolulion 
(2  voU.);  "Journalism  in  France,"  Quarterly  Review,  Ixv.  4.22-468 
(March,  1840);  Henri  Avcncl,  La  Presse  fran^ise  au  vingtiime 
sitcle  (Paris,  1901). 

5.  Newspapers  of  Germany 

Printed  newspapers  in  Germany' begin  with  the  Frankfurter 
Journal,  established  in  X615  by  Egenolph  Emmel,  a  bookseller 
of  Frankfort-on-Main.  The  following  year  saw  the  foundation 
of  the  Frankfurter  Oberposlamtszeitung — continued  until  the 
year  1866  as  Frankfurter  Postzeitung.  Fulda  appears  to  have  been 
the  next  German  town  to  possess  a  newspaper,  then  Hildesheim 
(1619)  and  Herford  (1630).  In  the  course  of  the  century  ahnost 
all  German  cities  of  the  first  rank  possessed  their  respective 
journals.  The  earliest  in  Leipzig  bears  the  date  x66o.  The 
Rostoqker  Zeilung  was  founded  in  1710.  The  Hamhurgiscker 
Correspondent  (1714)  was  originally  published  under  the  name 
of  Holsteiniscke  Zeilungs-Correspondenz,  two  years  earlier,  and 
was  almost  the  only  German  newspaper  which  really  drew  its 
foreign  news  from  "  our  own  correspondent."  Berlin  had  in  the 
x8th  century  two  papers,  those  of  Voss  (the  VossischeZeitung, 
1722)  and  of  J.  K.  P.  Spcncr  (i 749-1827;  the  Spencr'scke 
Zeitungf  or  Berlinische  Nachrichten^  1772)*  Some  half-dozen 
papers  which  glimmered  in  the  surrounding  darkness  were  the 
reservoirs  whence  the  rest  replenished  their  little  lamps.  On  the 
whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  German  newspapers  were  of  very 
small  accoimt  until  after  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Meanwhile  the  MS.  news-letters,  as  in  earlier  da3rs,  continued  to 
enjoy  a  large  circulation  in  Germany.  Many  came  from  London. 
The  correspondence,  for  instance,  known  under  the  name  ol 
"  Mary  Pinearis " — that,  apparently,  of  a  French  refugee 
settled  in  London-r-had  a  great  German  circulation  between 
1725  and  X735.  Another  scries  was  edited  by  the  Cologne 
gazetteer,  Jean  Ignace  de  Rod6rique,  also  a  French  refugee,  and 
remembered  as  the  subject  of  a  characteristic  despatch  from 
Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  to  his  envoy  in  that  city,  enclosing  100 
ducats  to  be  expended  in  hiring  a  stout  fellow  with  a  cudgel  to 
give  a  beating  to  the  gazetteer  as  the  punishment  of  an  offensive 
paragraph.*  The  money,  it  seems,  was  earned,  for  Rod6rique 
was  weU-nigh  killed.  At  Berlin  itself,  Franz  Jlermann  Ortgies 
carried  on  a  brisk  trade  in  these  news-letters  (1728-1735), 
until  he  too  came  under  displeasure  on  account  of  them,  was 
kept  in  prison  several  months,  and  then  exiled  for  life.'  Nor, 
indeed,  can  any  journal  of  a  high  order  be  mentioned  of  prior 
appearance  to  the  AUgemeine  Zeitung,  founded  at  Leipzig  by 
the  bookseller  Cotta  (at  first  under  the  title  of  Neueste  Weltkunde) 
in  1798.  Posselt  was  its  first  editor,  but  his  want  of  nerve — and 
perhaps  his  weak  health — hindered  the  application  of  his  high 
powers  to  political  journalism.  His  articles,  too,  gave  offence 
to  the  Austrian  court,  and  the  paper  had  to  change  both  its 
title  and  its  place  of  publication.  It  had  been  commenced  at 
Tubingen,  and  removed  to  Stuttgart;  it  was  now  transferred 
to  Ulm,  and  again  to  Augsburg.  It  was  Cotta's  aim  to  make  this 
the  organ  of  statesmen  and  publicists,  to  reach  the  public  through 
the  thinkers,  to  hold  an  even  balance  between  the  rival  parties 
of  the  day,  and  to  provide  a  trustworthy  magazine  of  materials 
for  the  historians  to  come;  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  his  plan 
was  so  worked  out  as  to  raise  the  AUgemeine  Zeitung  into  European 
fame.  Cotta  was  also  the  founder,  at  various  periods,  of  the 
Morgenblatt,  which  became  famous  for  its  critical  ability  and 
tact,  of  VesperuSf  of  Das  Inland,  of  Nemesis,  of  the  Oppositions- 
blatt  of  Weimar  (for  a  time  edited  by  Bertuch),  and  even  of  the 
Archives  Parisiennes. 

Whilst  French  influence  was  dominant  in  Germany,  the 
German  paF>ers  were  naturally  little  more  than  echoes  of  the 
Parisian  press.    But  amidst  the  excitements  of  the  "  war  of 

*  Fr.  Kapp,  "  Berliner  gcschricbcne  Zcitungcn,"  in  Deutsche  Ru\jd- 
schau,  xxi.  107-122  (1879),  citing  Droyscn.  Zeilfehr.  f.  preuss.  Ccsch. 
xiii.  1 1 .  The  story,  as  told  by  Drovscn.  is  an  instructive  commcntarv 
on  Carlylc's  praise  of  Frederick's     love  of  the  liberty  of  the  press. ' 

*  Kapp.  ut  supra. 
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liberation  "  a  crowd  of  new  Journals  appeared.  Niebubr  started 
a  Preussiscker  Correspondent;  Gdrres — who  in  1798  had  founded 
at  Coblentz  Das  rolhe  Blatl,  soon  suppressed  by  the  invadbg 
French — undertook  the  Rheinischar  Mercur  (January  1814  to 
January  x8i6),  which  was  suppressed  by  the.  Prussian  govern- 
ment ,  under  Von  Hardenbeig.  This  journal,  during  its  initiatory 
year,  had  the  honour  of  being  termed  by  Napoleon — ^perhaps 
satirically — "  the  fifth  power  of  Europe."  Wetzel,  somewhat 
later,  founded  the  Frdnkischef  Mercur,  published  at  Bamberg, 
and  Friedrich  Seybold  the  Neckaneitung.  Some  of  these  journals 
lasted  but  two  or  three  years.  Most  of  the  survivors  fell  victims 
to  that  resolution  of  the  diet  (20th  September  18x9)  which 
subjected  the  newspaper  press,  even  of  countries  where  the 
censorship  had  been  formally  abolished,  to  police  superintendence 
of  a  very  stringent  kind. 

The  aspirations  for  some  measure  of  freedom  which  burst 
forth  again  under  the  influences  of  1830  led  to  the  establishment 
of  such  papers  as  Siebenpfeilfer's  Westbote,  Lohbauer's  Hock- 
nOckter,  Wirth's  Deutsche  Tribune,  Eisenmann's  Baierisckes 
Volksbiatt,  Der  Freisinnige  of  Rotteck  and  Welcker,  and  many 
more  of  much  freer  utterance  than  had  been  heard  before  in 
Germany .  This  led,  in  the  ordinary  course,  to  new  declarations  in 
the  diet  against  the  licence  and  revolutionary  tendencies,  of  the 
press,  and  to  "  regulations  "  of  a  kind  which  will  be  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  mention  of  one,  in  virtue  whereof  no  editor  of 
a  suppressed  journal  could  undertake  another  journal,  during 
the  space  of  five  years,  within  any  part  of  Germany.  It  need 
hardly  be  added  that  few  of  the  newspapers  of  1830  saw  the 
Christmas  of  1833.  Very  gradually  some  of  the  older  journals 
— ^and  amongst  the  number  the  patriarch  of  all,  the  Frank- 
furter Obcrpostatnlszeitung — plucked  up  courage  enough  to  speak 
out  a  little;  and  some  additional  newspapers  were  again 
attempted.  Amongst  th6se  which  acquired  deserved  influence 
were  Brockhaus's  Deutsche  AUgemeine  Zeitung,  the  advocate 
of  free  trade  and  of  a  moderate  liberalism,  possessing  a  large 
circulation  in  northern  Germany  (1837);  the  Deutsche  Zeitung, 
edited  by  Gervinus,  at  Heidelberg  (July  1847);  and  the  Dorf- 
teitung,  published  at  Hildburghausen.  The  stirring  events  of 
1848  called  forth  in  Germany,  as  in  so  many  other  countries,  a 
plentiful  crop  of  political  instructors  of  the  people,  many  of 
whom  manifestly  lacked  even  the  capacity  to  learn,  and  vanished 
almost  as  suddenly  as  they  had  appeared.  But  it  is  undeniable 
that  a  marked  improvement  in  the  ability  and  energy  of  the 
German  political  press  may  be  dated  from  this  period. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  the  position  and  influence 
of  the  German  press  were  passing  through  a  period  of  change. 
The  Germans  had  become  a  newspaper-reading  people.  Indeed, 
with  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  commercial  spirit  in  Germany 
there  had  simultaneously  been  a  change  in  the  intellectual 
attitude  and  habits  of  the  mass  of  the  nation.  The  German  of 
"  the  great  period  "  of  1866  and  1870  derived  his  knowledge  of 
his  own  and  other  cotmtries  to  a  very  great  extent  from  the  more 
or  less  intelligent  study  of  books,  pamphlets  and  magazines. 
The  busy  German  of  the  opening  years  of  the  20th  century  had 
become  almost  as  much  the  slave  of  his  newspaper  as  the  average 
American.  Berlin  in  1900  had  45  dailies,  Leipzig  8,  Munich  xa, 
Hamburg  11,  Stuttgart  8,  Strassburg  6.  In  the  domains  both 
of  home  and  of  foreign  politics  the  result  was  often  a  chaos  of 
crude  opinions  and  impulses,  the  strata  of  which'  were  only 
differentiated  by  certain  permanent  tendencies  <^  German 
political  thought  based  upon  tradition,  class  feeling,  material 
interests,  or  distinctions  of  religious  creed.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  was  still  possible  for  the  government,  as  in  the  days  of 
Prince  Bismarck  and  Dr  Moritz  Busch,  to  bring  its  superior 
knowledge  to  bear  upon  the  anarchy  of  public  sentiment  through 
the  medium  of  the  inspired  (or  as  it  used  to  be  called,  the  "  rep- 
tile ")  press,  but  this  operation  had  now  to  be  performed  with 
greater  delicacy  and  skill.  The  press  had  begun  to  feel  its  power. 
It  was  at  least  able  to  drive  a  bargain  with  those  who  would 
officially  control  it,  and  it  was  conscious  in  its  relations  with  the 
authorities  that  the  advantage  no  longer  rested  exclusively  on 
the  side  of  the  Utter.    It  would  be  instructive  to  compare,  with 


the  aid  of  Dr  Busch's  "  Secret  Pages  "  of  the  histoiy  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  the  methods  by  which  the  first  Chancdlor  used  to 
create  and  control  a  movement  of  public  opinion  with  the  devices 
by  which,  for  instance,  count  von  BQlow  and  his  sabordinates 
endeavoured  to  manage  the  press  of  a  later  day.    The  journalists 
who  placed  themselves  at  the  diipoMl  of  Prince  Bismarck  were 
mostly  treated  as  his  menials;  as  he  himself  aaid,  "Decent 
people  do  not  write  for  me."    Count  von  BOlow's  methods,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  those  of  his  predecessor.  Prince  Hohenlohe, 
moved  on  somewhat  different  lines.    These  methods  mig^t  be 
characterized  as  the  psychological  treatment  of  the  individual 
journalist,  the  endeavour  to  appeal  to  his  personal  vanity  or  to 
his  legitimate  ambition,  and  oxUy  in  a  minor  degree  to  his  lear 
of  the  dossier,  the  public  prosecutor,  and  the  official  boycott. 
There  was  also  a  further  development  of  Prince  Bismarck's 
system  of  acknowledgmg  the  existence  of  political  and  socal 
movements  the  origin  of  whidi  was  wholly  or  partially  inde- 
pendent.   As  in  Bismarck's  time,  the  tendencies  of  these  move- 
ments were  carefully  observed,  and  they  were  turned  to  accoiuit 
where  th^  seemed  capable  of  subserving  the  main  objects  of 
state  policy.    Thus  at  the  opening  of  the  century  the  pro-Boer 
and  agrarian  movements  were  both  employed  in  support  of 
German  foreign  and  colonial  policy,  and  of  an  elaborate  scbeme 
of  naval  construction;  while  the  growth  of  the  commercial 
^irit  on  the  one  hand  and  the  awakening  of  the  lower  middle 
classes  on  the  other,  were  pressed  into  the  service  of  Wdl-pelitik 
and  of  its  auxiliary — a  system  of  protective  tariffs.    It  required 
no  small  skill  to  bring  into  line  and  to  hold  together  the  various 
classes  and  interests  from  time  to  time  arrayed  in  the  press  in 
support  of  German  foreign  policy.    The  organs  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  press  were  the  sheep-dogs  which  held  the  flock 
together. 

The  German  journals  of  which  fomgners  hear  most  bdoog  vizk 
few  exceptions  to  the  daily  Pfess  of  fieriin.    There  arei,  however, 
one  or  two  provincial  or  non*Pruflsian  newspapers  which  from  time 
to  time  enjoy  more  careful  inspiration  from,  tne  government  offices 
than  any  of  their  Beriin  contemporaries.   There  is,  for  example,  the 
Cologne  GaseUe  iKOlnische  Zeitung,  1848),  of  which  Prince  Bismarck 
once  said  that  it  was  "  worth  an  army  coq^  on  the  Rhine."    Ic  b 
difficult  to  trace  all  the  channels  by  which  infomution  is  convcy-cd 
to  an  organ  of  this  kind,  but  there  have  undoubtedly  been  times  when 
leading  articles  and  entre-fUets  in  the  Rhenish  organ  were  virtually  <»- 
actually  written  in  the  German  Foreign  Office.   Indeed,  the  methods 
of  the  institution  which  has  been  called  the  "  Press  Bureau."  but 
which  in  the  realm  of  foreign  policy  at  least  represented  no  coocrete 
organization,  have  been  so  numerous  and  varied  that  it  would  be 
hopeless  for  any  one  except  the  most  practised  observer  to  trace  thdr 
manifestations.   The  advantage  of  a  semi-official  prcn,  if  it  could  be 
manipulated  with  unvarying  sucoess,  is  that  it  can  easily  he  dts* 
avowed  when  the  suggestions,  overtures  or  menaces  of  which  it  has 
been  the  exponent  have  served  theirtum  or  have  become  inexpedient. 
Thus  during  the  blockade  of  Manila  in  1898  the  Cologne  GcaeUe  gave 
all  the  prominence  of  its  first  column  and  of  leaded  ty^  to  an  ankle 
taken  m>m  the  Marine  Poliliseke  Korrespendene,  which  ptacticaily 
warned  the  United  States  of  the  intention  of  Germanv  to  have  a 
share  in  the  Pacific  possessions  of  Spain  if  these  should  eventually 
change  hands.   Some  ten  days  later  the  authority  of  this  menace  was 
explicitly  disavowed  by  the  North  German  Cateiie,  which  annmmced 
that  the  Marine  Polttische  Korrespondene  had  never  poimmd  a 
semi-official  character.   The  Cologne  Gazette  continued  in  the  west  ci 
Germany  to  serve  the  German  government  much  as  it  did  ia  the 
time  of  Prince  Bismarck,  although  for  prudential  reasons  its  tnapin- 
tion  became  on  the  whole  more  intermittent  than  it  was  in  the  days 
of  the  first  Chanoelk>r.   The  Hamhurgischer  Correspondent,  the  lead- 
ing Hamburg  journal,  fJayed  a  minor  r61e  of  the  same  nature  in  the 
chi<^  Hanscatic  port,  while  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  celebrated 
especially  during  the  exile  of  Prince  Btsinarck  and  the  cJoaor  yean 
of  his  life  at  Friedrichsnih  as  the  receptacle  of  indiscreet  revelatioes 
and  violent  attacks  upon  his  successors,  almost  lost  all  sirnificsnce 
except  as  a  local  oigan  of  violent  Anglophobia.    The  AUganeime 
Zeitung  of  Munich,  once  famous  throughout  Europe  as  the  Ang*- 
burger  AUgemeine  Zeitung  before  its  transference  to  the  Bavarian 
capital,  became  in  the  hands  of  new  proprietora  practically  an  ofgaa 
of  the  imperial  Chancelk>r.    In  Prince  Bismarck's  da^  the  press 
bureau  of  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  a  similar  organ- 
ization in  the  Imperial  Home  Office,  used  to  furnish  hundreds  of  petty 
local  newspapers  known  as  Kreis-bldtter  with  whole  articles  gratis,  so 
that  the  policy  of  the  government  might  be  advocated  ia  every  nook 
and  corner  ot  the  country.    The  numerous  journals  in  which  these 
communications  used  to  appear  simultaneously  and  in  an  idcmiral 
form  were  the  government  organs  to  which  the  Radical  and  ^ 
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The  ^oi^malft  vhici)  in  iSflo  wnr  moct  widely  read  in  Berlin,  and 
which  were  be«t  known  abroad  a»  Ihc  eiponenls  of  Berlin  opinion. 
were  the  Libcruf  or  Radical  Vosiiuht  ZeiluKi  and  Brrtimr  TaitbiatI, 
ahd  the  Nalio^  Liberal  Naliimal  Zrilyni.  The  Veisiukt  liilmw, 
the  oMea  of  all  the  Berlin  nmpipm.  <rriilen  with  a  degne  ol 
litenjv  atdliry  which  iuslified  Iti  real  title.  JCMiWifA  ftmtititru 
Brrtiiuiii  ZtOnt  lit  SUaU-  mi  Critkruniatlitn.  heU  Iu  place. 
The  MolinolZrilaiir  however  (founded  in  IS48  by  Bernhard  WoUF, 
the  oriEinalor  of  Woln>  newiaiency),  which  repreaenled  aaloop  at  il 
could  Ihoae  veatigea  of  old  German  Ubcralitffl  which  lurvivtdtn  (he 
Nalionat  Liberal  rarty.  waa  compelkd  to  come  to  an  end  on  January 
lit.  1405.  The  Amu  ZrtThef  repreiented  the  "amall  but  mifthly 
parly  of  the  naclionaiyCanaervalivea  and  Agnrianaln  the  Hale, 
•nd  of  tbe  onhodoa  (Lutheran)  PiMeitanu  la  the  Church.  It  wai 
the  favourite  journal  of  ofbcen  In  the  army,  of  tbe  Conicrvative 
tenlnr  Unntfr),  aa  well  aa  the  medium  thiQUih  which  people  oT 
Hcial  atandinfl  prelerred  to  announce  birtht.  maniaffn  ana  dcalha. 
The  Pen  conluiutd  to  be  lubwliied  by  a  imall  number  of  induMrinl 
and  nml  magnale*  hi  the  inurcMa  of  the  KtidaparUi.  or  Fier 
CanicTvative  party,  which  for  the  moM  port  luboidinatcd  il>  viewi 
to  thoK  of  tbe  pnrninicnt.  The  BtHimr  NmaU  ffaiilnciUn,  Glie 
■he  >>«!.  waia  cDniiitmt  idvoiatcoC  the  development  of  ibc  Cennan 
■avy  and  of  *  vifoimi  WiU-pUiia.  The  Soirini  ZriluHf  and  the 
Boertfn-Cffmritr  weie  nrnna  of  the  ficrfin  Stock  EachaD^e;  the 
fint  of  a  NalioAjl  Liberulndour.andlhr  other  caprcwni  the  view* 
of  the  Moderate  Radical!  {Fni'iijnic<  VtrriniiaafFandofappanenu 
of  eatreme  proleciiDn.  The  I'drwarfr  waa  the  cmiral  orfan  of  (he 
German  Serial-Democrati,  who  had  nubliahed  a  coiuiderable 
number  of  other  joanah  Ihroughout  Germany.  The  clericali  or 
CeoITT  tarty  wnr  TTpmmted  by  Ihe&mroaio,  Icat  infliienrial  than 
the  oiher  leading  onan  of  the  Raman  Catholic  "  covemina  pany," 
the  XMnKkr  yilSi-tBbn,!.    The  PnHKk   tV"^""!   nude 

/Vrufmi'tr  Miaii  (founded,  and  to  a  peal  cnent  edited.  1^  the 

3I  leader  Eugen  Bichter)  renrenented  the  Radbal  point  of  view. 

■     r_. -le  fra«*/arfcr  ^efhi.r  OtaiHcal)  wa. 
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journals,  publiibed  in  the  Polikh  languace,  advocated  (he  PoUah  caui 
in  the  eaatem  provincea  ol  Fruuia. 

Cicat  tucceaa  attended  a  new  departure  In  German  joumaliin 
repreaented  by  newapapcn  like  the  Qcrlici  Lajta^'4aaefrrr,de*cribiii 
themaelvea  as  non-pblitical.  The  Lotai-Aiutitfr.  founded  b 
AuEuft  Scheri,  who  had  ^ncd  hii  joumalinlic  expericrLCe 
had  a  circulation  in  Germary  comparable  with  that 


Qmparable  wiihlhal  of  the  Ftlil 


thick  Blue-book.    The  qiaiilily  of  eaicaneoui 

matter,  auch  aa  articin  on  literary,  todat  and  techiikal  aubjecla.  b 
enonnoui,  and  even  the  moat  anoua  pnlitlcal  joumala  invariablv 
pubiii^h  a  imvel  In  aerial  form,  aa  well  aa  numeroua  uvdettei  and 
tln'^hn.  The  local  newt  in  Berlin  and  other  laree  ciliea  ii  writlea 
wiih  ihr  minuienmand  the  familiarity  of  ilykofaviUaiechtDnicIc, 
anil  1^1  w^^  the  impreiuon  that  every  one  if  occupied  in  obierviiif  the 
dbLf,.'^  h»i  hii  neighbour.  The  aigivd  article  ia  very  much  io  vesue, 
an.  I  iii.»^[  writcraandiaLiriedcoTTnpondeniahaveatkaatacyph^or 


I  Germany.  The  ciiampic  of  the  f^vemment  it  folloi 
ing  the  prod  uctt  of  German  industry ,  while  thote  of  fore 
iously  deprccialed. 


AMitiia-Huntfiry. — At  the  beginninB  of  jBao  the  whole  number  of 
Avstro-Gemun  and  ifunf^rian  periouicali.  of  all  sons,  was  Less  than 
100,  only  21  bdOE  (after  a  fashion)  political  newspapera:  aad  of 
these  nearly  all  drew  Ihclr  materials  and  their  biiplnllaa  from  th* 
oflkial  papers  of  Vieona  {Winer  Zttiani  and  Oatarekkiuktr 
BnboiUrr),  These  two  wen  all  thai  appeared  ia  the  ca|ntaL 
Agram.  Perth.  Pressburg.  Lemherg  and  Pngoe  bad  also  two  each ; 
but  no  other  ciry  had  more  than  a  sinele  journal.  In  it^tt  the 
aGCV^re  number  of  periodicals  had  grown  to  lU,  of  which  46 
were  polirical.  bur  polirical  only  in  the  chaiader  of  mere  conduit- 
pipes  for  intelligence  "  approved  of  "  by  (he  eovemment.  In  IS^ 
the   number  01   polilicaf  papers  publisbrd   throughout   th'  *>*nn. 
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In  the  period  from  ISBo  to  i3M  the  only  notable  paper  founded  in 
Austria,  was  Ihe  Winn  Alitrmtim  Ztitnn^  (iSBo).  It  appeared 
thrve  rimra  riaily,  but  in  spite  of  tbe  impetus  communicalnf  to  ill 
start  bv  the  wcO-known  "  FinUndt "  A;»Ile  Theodor  Hentka,  it 

known  as  the  'd  Ukr  ^tenfUall.  It  was  with  the  rise  of  the  anli- 
Sendtic  and  Socialiitic  movement*  of  1888  onwards  that  the  Vienna 
daily  pieig  lint  began  a  frcth  incrcoic.  The  DiMlJitt  VMiUtU 
(anti-Semitic)  was  founded  in  iBM.  the  OiBfnluJte  J^iuututuK 
(Radical)  in  iSo],  and  the  firicbteildhrorinin  of  the  Catholic  section 
oftheChrislia^%ociaHsl~i1v)inl89^.    lV  Labour  movement  led 

sunecded  the  CIrSlilitil  in  18S0.  to  a  dail'^in?^^'  "rwas'tiTerTrore 
the  Aral  Social  tJemocnIic  daily  a(  Austria.  In  1S93  tbe  Viiir] 
Wieucr  Journal  va*  founded  as  a  political  neutral,  and  the  old 
PT€sse  diBappcanHl  in  18OJ.  hs  place  beinic  Altcd  by  the  weekly 
Hiiiinrtr  Military}.  eslaUiibed  in  iSSS.  The  French  daily  paper. 
U  Ptia  Jnraal  it  Fimni,  was  founded  in  May  1S99.  In  1901 
nineteen  poRtfeal  dallies  were  published  in  Vienna. 

In  iBfi3  the  Hunurian  jounuls  numbered  170;  in  lAm  they  were 
returned  a*  764.  Budapest,  which  in  1S90  had  14  dailif*  and  10 
weeklies,  In  1900  had  ai  and  3  respectively.  The  leading  paper*  are 
the  Budafitt  KSfl**!.  the  FcsUr  Utyi  and  the  Bu^ptiU  Hirlaf. 
Of  the  German  pn>vincial  press  the  mcnt  highly  developed  is  In  the 
German  towns  of  Bohemia  and  in  Piseuc,  arid  the  foundalion  of  the 
DtUitlu  VMsuitiint  at  Reichenbcrg  in  ISSj  marka  the  dale  oi 


NEWSPAPERS 


[MISCELLANEOUS  EUROPEAN 


igoo ilKE«  vreiv  161  lunpapcnia  Polijh» u iimut  torn  1S4S  and 
SainiB73-  Ott)icleHaSUviciutioiu,Ibe5lov(iuiuadvaiicR]tlie 
■BUI.  tbt  Samuki  Lut  hiving  ituMd  at  iIk  end  oT  1B96.     In 


ILIyriu  iouruliam  rhe  chief  nnrtpapen  fiHnded  1 

CmiMH™BH*ii(l»»U,»odtheHmi-'-  ■■ '■ 

at  unity  amoogu  theRutbcniinlaclii 
Mir,  wUk  the  Riuloo,  a  daily  loun 


ibli^Kl  ia>t 


■1  L^mlKiEin  1S96,  atlvo- 
iieniani.    Tl;e  Bukimyiut. 


ic  Italian  preit  in  AuKtla  waa  rtiveicnied  in  IQOO  chicBy  by  ihc 
popular  daily  Picato,  puUiihed  at  Tritate:  it  bad  a  lonnidable 
in^lbeJfaUiiig.FraailSHStolM-  The  Mi  (  Lnm.  pufaliabMl 
at  ricvnedOt  waa  the  organ  of  tlie  Catholic  l4l»ur  party,  and 
r^tHnirtMIaBiniat  £iien,  that  of  iheSodaliaa.  In  Dilnaiii 
the  Ctrritit  Hatimalt,  founded  in  i««&  at  Zan  aad  altetwanli 
publiibed  at  Trinte.  •«•  the  ofian  of  the  auIoneiiUK  ItaOana,  *hile 
If  IMmala  continued  (o  repccKni  ibe  Natinnai  Ubetab. 

Atfp'w.—TlK  ffiim  miiilkiit  of  Antwerp,  oublltbed  by 
Abnban  Vohoeven,  hai  been  uld  to  dale  virtually  tron  ito;,  in 
whicb  yenr  a  "  licence  for  the  eutuifve  retading'  -* "  —  — 


triimrU  PnUijtm^m,  puUiohcd  by  Wilbebn  VeiduHen  between 
t637aodl6H.iaaciintiniu(ianolVn'l»evrn'>papet.  Bul.bcthiaaa 
it  may.  (hat  ol  VcrduiKn  wu  certainly  the  foundation  of  the  wrU- 
knownCuiBfina^MBirpn.  whicb  continued  to  appear  until  1817. 
Bran*  bad  ila  Ninmi  TiUintlm  uyl  ttridnUn  QMarlitrm, 
published  (in  black  lettei)  by  NicbDlaaBrtyEhcl.  Whenthiipa^ 


n,  bui  varit 

dam  between  16)7  and  164s.     In  oni 
1  firuuficiU  Cudit  of  the  itlh  of  (hat 

vbich  dfationno  Bruieeli  up^i"  ^™v 
When  the  lint  number  of  £<  1 


6th  July  Ib44) 

_,.„  ,, _  ,__ted.  apart  Ironi 

.  BruMeli  oaprTli  bnown  of  earlier  dale  than  i&^ 
lumber  of  ij  (juritr  vintaiU  dtt  Ptyi-Beu  made  ita 
•  publiiher  Oein  Momnueitj  prefacal  the  Am 
iddreu  10  the  leader,  in  which  he  nyi:  "  I  have 
■i  to  mret  with  lonicbody  vhn  would  rive  employ- 
iFni  lu  my  pirHei  in  delendinA  Iruih  againit  the  falKboodl  which 
nalienily  and  tRnonnce  ind  miJy  airroad.  I  have  ai  ten^b  [buDd 
'hai  1  ioughl.  and  ihall  now  be  aUe  to  leU  you.  weeUy,  Ihe  moM 
Tiponanl  Ihingi  that  are  loinc  on  in  tbe  world."  Thii  nper 
lecame  afterward,  the  CairUi  £  BrwuUfl,  then  CouUr  in  Payt- 
iai\  and,  under  the  laat-named  title,  it  ccntinued  (D  appear  until 
791-  Tbe  AnnaUi  PolMaua  nf  Unauet  waa  one  of  the  moat  re- 
larkabk  of  the  political  jaumali  of  Bninela  in  the  iSih  century. 
or  a  time  (he  e(li(DC  won  (be  favour  of  tbe  empenir  Jo«ph  II  by 
ninng  hit  refomia.  and  the  Government  Bubacnbed  for  i^cocopLn 


at  lerwlh  incumd  hoe  sod  ■mpruonmcnt.  Hii  jouraal  waa  n 
peatedly  auppmaad.  and  u  oltrn  niunRd  under  many  modiScatior 
c<  title.    It  waa  ontinued  in  Fiance,  in  Swiiierland  (at  Launnne; 

Bruiieli  legulaily  and  rapidly  pubUihed  a  pirated  edition  ol  i' 
For  a  brief  perind  (be  publication  waa  reiumed  at  Bniuela-    Malh 


tion-^ta  prmea  were  dealroyed  by  the  populace  on  ihes^th  Ajeusi 
-Ihe  offida!  >]vnia1.  U  flniUur  BrJjr,  wa>  Blablished.— ;'^!l.e 

viewa.  and  act  daily  upon  public  opimaa";  and,  on  decree  of  (he 
cecency,  il  wai  publithed  accordingly. 

Thelinl  newipapec  publiibed  at  Ghent,  Ciuclle  Mil  Cflll.  appeared 
[n  T667.    Den  Kadcrlawfcr.  be^n  in  Ociober  I  Biq,  wai.  for  a  long 


In  iBgo  Bruncli  pul^ihed  u  puprrs  of  varioui  p 
which  (he  Moniuur  Bda  hclinhe  lead  with  a  circ 
white  U  NalimuS  (revived  in  ISB5)  and  L'EaiU 

djili«  in  ia«o  and  6  in  l*iOi  LiOee 
hailpcnny  paper  ia  well  cifUblislied. 


iS^  and  ipoo;  Gheni 


tfoUnnii.— Tbe  Umdom  of  the  Nctbeclanda  ha 

1900  Ihe  Huue  had  6  dailiei  {DiuUac 
dam  had  j  dailiei  i^uKvi  Ruicriamt 


Ju(ch  paper. 


Si?. 


'Uud.  VaJttlaid.  & 


n  prcaa-    It  loitcd  I4- 


Si^Db^  lU^^.  '"^Tu'tl 
KapalL    Tbeae  and  Ih^  con«enc 


;  the  Conug  Ufi^  H 
publiihcd  under  a  rwd 

.. lated  fiom  the  effon  tu  eaubliih  ai  Milan,  in  iSil. 

.  editcrthip  of  Silvio  PelUco,  the  Cumcilitu^a  vtadi 

de  Siunoodi   Gonfaioaicri  and  Romafnoa  woe  Idlow- 

wriien.  But  (he  new  journal  waa  luppreiaed  in  l8ia  Tbe  int 
really  dTcdual  eflort  had  (o  wai(  for  tbe  lapae  of  nearly  (Urty  ycara, 
ropinuau  waa  bit  puUiahed  in  Turin  (>6lh  December  1*47]  aficr- 
warda  in  RotDe.   Itliad.amonfititBmaiiyeditof^GUcpipoDuTando 

£.  Boldier  of  mark,  and  twice  nvmiter  of  forriEnaJfaui).  Moatesnofo. 
ioviniBianchiandCiatonioDina.  Tlie  Floience  ZtirOU.  oiifiBally 
fmnded  at  Turin,  in  ISJI ,  by  Loreuo  Valerio.  waa  edited  lucRnvriy 
by  Macchi,  Baiiini  and  Civinini,  and  ai  a  radical  oiEan  allaimd 
treat  influence.  Coontin^journalaDl  all  lands,  there  wrrcpublnhcd 
in  Italy  in  lSt6  iSs  ncwipapen;  in  ]Us.  jaa;  in  lSj6.  ill;  in 
IW4,  4501  in  1B75.  479.  In  iSSl  tbe  '^en^cali  "  of  aO  kuidi 
numbered  1454,  and  total  niimber  of  political  dailica  wu  149-  [n 
lB9i)RomepuMithed  l3dBi1lci,aiidin  19D0,  lodailiea.  Theleadinf 
Roman  paper!  were  the  fah/iJ/a,  repreaenting  the  court  and  eowm- 
- CT-rv.-...- : -Liberal '-..-J-.  :-  .".. 


Riatia,  Ptdaiii  a*i  naJOad.— The  earlieat  oaette  of  Mucov 
tiiojktnkya  Vitdtmaiti  waa  iued  by  cedcr  erf  Feter  tbe  Crrat  o« 
(he  tMb  December  1701,  but  no  copy  i>  known  now  to  eii«  of  cartier 
dale  than  the  fod  January  ioUowing-  Tbewbo)egaiet(eof  theytar 
170]  wi*  tepmlmd  in  facMmile  by  order  of  Baron  dr  Koifl  ([he 
imperial  libnriin  U  St  IVtenburg)  in  ISJS.  on  omiian  ol  the 


.    Tbe  hluoiian  Kanr 


n  1766.    That  of  St  Faeiibuii  dalei  f  n 


ibliibed  a  ihon-Uved  MaK_. 

.._.  ...(JtoiknskiLiuMi].tail  af lenrardi  at  St  Petcrabuii  the  coce 
widely-known  Ruxian  Cnrtitr  i<  J'SursM  lidml.  The  proGu  erf 
■■- '">  'inJiiff  RiuH(ftliHlifiiHLliif],eAabliihedin  tBlJby 


re  devoted  to  the  lu 


in  S(  Pelcnbun  and  15  m 


the  Mr  lejs 

vere  printed  in 

i>dinPaUih.iS 


d  grown  10  J9J. 


pubbihed  in  S(  Petcnbuiv 

Italian.     In  iB/f,  under  the 

andoT  theie  10s  were  under  t ._ 

Bui.  in  (luth,  (he  period  of  reiaju(iDn  of  cenaonhip,  if  atricily  ex- 
amined.'wiU  be  found  to  have  laued  onlyfnim  18U  (oiK^  wbcn 

I&30  had  49  newapapera.  FUiy  yearm  Inter  toe  numho- wva  siill  Ina 
than  70[  erf  whidi  54  weit  in  Pdiib.  tbeie  numbera  including  Jourmla 
of  aQ  kinda.  Fuuaod  in  18G0  bad  24  tiewipaperi.  half  in  Bweduh. 
hall  in  Hnniah.  In  1661  tbe  numbcrliid  iocnu^  toji.  inapjicof 
the  icniouaoppoeationol  Count  de  Berjt.  the  ^ovcmor.£c»a].  (o  aQ 
diicuiaonof  political  eveplsapd"iub)ccti  which  do  not  CDOcnn  lb* 
people."   He  wai  v9y  Iriendly  to  journals  of  gardening  and  cottage 

41  Heliinsfora  in  1847),  owed  much  of  in  popularity  to  Ihe  paim  in 
('*  (JkaboTK  Daih    ■■  "  ■  


'  Finland  wii  16.  > 
mall  of  all  Idndi  publiibed 

language. 

:h.  7  in  Efthoniai 

St  Vet.   ■ 


lied  within  (he 


01th 


&  PHtrilnriihyo  Vitjomosti,  the  Natoya  V 


In  TSooSt 

dallie.  (the  1.  

jnaial  it  Si  PiUiiK^..  _ -.. 

dailiei  ((he  tfiMluDi»;a  ^Hd«i«»fi,  Ac).   Tbeienof 
produced  about  ii" -'  — ^--^  — -  -■--— 


iv. 


Iq  RuBuin  Pobnd  about  II  papen,  one^lf  bdnf  dinia,  wtt 
publiihMl  al  Wanaw  in  iqoo  (Kuritr  Warjaviki.  Ciarla  Poiska,  Sk- 
Spaiit  and  PoTluiai.—\n  Spain  no  fTcwspapcr  of  arv  Linri  fv\^tr 
cari!«  Ihan  the  l8th  cenlury,  a  CmM  S  Madrid 
l/>6  Un  iUcfrd  H£iU  in  i6]6  it  a  myih).  Evm  di 
yara  of  Ibc  iqih  century-  the  capital  conlcnlcd 

tingle  journal,  tiK  Diano  dt  Madiii.    The  Pcnin! 

the  evabliihnicnt  ol  the  Conn  ^ve  Ihe  Em  impulie  inwards  wmc- 
thine  mhich  micht  be  called  pditical  joumalUm,  but  (h«  change  [rom 
toial  repfnaion  loabwiutefieedom  waatoaauddcajiot  lobeEroaaly 
abused.   "neDiaiioittssCorlei.theStmaiiariaPatriiitiailmiWiiiici 


jS  papers,  o)  whici 


publican  paper;  El  Liberal.  Dumbcrinj:  anu 

Portujpl  in  iSSj  was  cirdited  with  170  Ji 
Dtvariouspcciadicilv.    01  thia  nuipbcr6e  ai 

Oporto  3-    In  ifigo  Li^n  published  11  d 

e  eariicst  rrpilar 

nil  ]6So.  then.  aUtvt  lan^ 

it-Tidtnde   was  f^jtownl   I 


:i  the  Oriimi 


i<s  Afuatilodtt.     The 

UinviHi  (lin-'^i^  and  the  Latin  Jtifalun 

1701},    In  1741  a  Swedish  iKwipapcrin  French 

SIxlilulmi  vat  comoienced.  and  was  (ullawnl  in 

de  Swidt-    Bui  the  prcsB  In  Sweden  had  small  poiilicyinlliience  un  hi 

i8».  when  the  Artui  wu  esublishcd  b;(^  Johinnien.    .The  slrile 

at  in  France,  Inm  the  field  of  liiefatuie  inlo  that  of  politic*.  Ciuten^ 
xtolpe'i  Fddtrxislaiidbladtt  and  K>ata'*  ApaMidtl,  founded  in 
1830.  wese  long  the  most  ccnupicooui  of  the  Smedish  jounuls, — the 
loimer  on  the  ude  of  the  royalists,  the  latter  on  that  of  the  rcformcrt. 
lljcrta't  paper,  in  its  best  dayi,  eould  boait  of  a  circublion  of  5000 
crrpies ;  but  on  the  aoHsion  of  King  Oirar  it  ccaaed  to  appear  at  an 


a  lar^  number  ot  newspapers  appeared 
(LuDdsiadl, 5Kn»i  "----■■-■-■■-  '-' — ■— 
Finm^ijpul-  ^-' 


at''si«^lni, 


ih  it  published  at 

„.jiMr(,— White  D. 

early  aa  tdbi  and  Ihe  ' 


siCf. 


vincial  stala  in  iSu.  The  Bertinrikc  Tultndt  dales  (mm  17«9.  and 
wai  at  lirK  publishes  in  Cenoan.  The  nilrilaiidil  in  1848-18411  was 
in  a  glow  of  leal  lor  Scandinavianiam  and  "  Voung  Denmark. '  In 
I&90  Copenhagen  prod jced  8  dailies  and  6  woeUita,  Src  In  igpa  it 
had  tj  dailies  and  3  weeldies,  while  T21  paper*  appeared  in  timy- 
eiabt  provincial  towns. 

Rcykiavili  {jidani)  published  Iwoweekly  papen  In  1890.  and  the 


JO  ^iidHIr  a 

/sU'IlfnllHtfln',  lounded  In  i;6] 
inUwi  EjUmtwi^fB  1176s).  pub 
titnttiU  abtorbed  an  older  paper, 
VorCniUail  was  lounded  in  l§iq. 
papers,  of  which  only  three  appca 


ihed  at  Bercen.  Dtn  Cmililn- 
3lled  JVoritc  Kifilidrndt.  The 
,n  1800  Christianu  published  II 
d  daily;  in  1900  oidy  10  papers 


_n  1881  they  nombeicd  ua; 

',  If*  arptaipd  twi™  DT  thncc  a  vtt)i,  and  j 
wut.  A  monlMy  conipcndijm  ol  tht  new.  ol 
*"'"'*'"**,  in  rhr  canton  of  St  Gall,  as  early  as 
a  German,  nne  Samuel  IKlbaum.  of 

>  not  wear  Ihe  appeanuice  erf  serial 


g  the  more  importanl  rr 


''.—  I  111-  lew  newspapers  that  nude  th^  sudden  appearance 
< '  <  ilormRihe  war  of  liberation  departed  as  hastily  when  King 
l<r'."^lit  with  him  a  pcv»'1aw,  one  of  the  provisot  of  which 
'    '-  ^.luiiDii-money  1^  actual  depodl.     The  journal  Stwrofr 

I '  'iM  I);  political  papen  had  been  cstabli&hKl.  atong  with  13 

:'>..>!  which  77  appeared  in  Greek,  1  in  Greek' and  Fnnch, 
i  nlv;  3701  these  weieprintcd  in  Athens.  17  in  the  Ionian 
J  I  1 -iw  Alliens publiahedodailiesand 4  wevkliei,ac.. and 
'l.iMi.'iandiweeklicB.  Thechiel papers, thc^ilyand the 
" .  ri'  mainly  political  and  on  the  Liberal  ude,  as  indeed 

-i'Liring  the  embassy  (179s)  ot  Verninac  Salnl-Maur, 

.1  ill.   Kn-nch  republic,  a  Frencli  journal  was  eitabliibcd  at 

ill.,  [■ji!ibly.  Is  the  nioncer  of  all  Turkish  newspapers. 

II.  Ijivr  {1S13)  the  Spaclalciir  dt  fOrinl  wsi  founded  at 

..    I    ilivaFrcnchoianJAleaanderBLicquel?).    Itwaiallcr- 

'  '    III  und^r  the  lilies  Cmmir  and  Jnuna!  dt  Smyriu. 

" ImBUoee  to*TurkiSl"nd  waa^ted.  ^ 


E 


m  looo.  Owing  to  the  number  of  Mahommedan  fasts  and  feasts 
Turkish  newspapers  arc  somewhat  irregular  in  their  appearance. 

For  the  newspapenotD(herCQontriesfr.c.  Japan)  or  of  Important 
towns,  sec  under  the  sepaiale  toposraphical  headings.      (If.  CB-). 

HSWT  (a  corrupted  form  from  "  an  evet "  or  "  an  effet,"  a 
term  ol  An^o-Suon  origin,  Ilill  used  in  many  parts  of  England), 
the  name  usually  applied  to  Ihe  squalic  mcmben  of  the  family 
Saiamandridae  which  conatilute  Ibfr  genus  Motge,  former]/ 
known  as  Triton.  But  the  name  TrtfoR,  applied  to  these 
BalrsFhiaDS  by  N.  Lautenli  (176S),  has  already  been  used  by 
Linnaeus  {SysUma  NaJurat)  lor  ports  of  "the  barnacle  (Lepat 
anaiijcra).  B.  Mcrem  (iSio}  proposed  10  gubstilule  for  it  the 
narcu:  Unite,  taid  lo  be  derived  from  the  Gr.  MAXy^i  or  MttTOt, 
"»low,"  in  allusion  to  the  movemcnu  of  these  animals  on 
land.  The  uinilar  name  Moldi  deignales  theae  Batrscblins  in 
Cefman, 

The  ntwis  are  very  doaely  related  to  the  true  Sabmandera, 
Salamandia.  from  nhich  they  differ  principally  in  tbe  shape  of 
the  lail^  tihirh  is  compreued,  in  relation  to  their  oqustic  habits 
during  a  considerable  part  ol  the  active  period.  Their  aquatic 
progression  IseflecledprindpaJlyby  means  of  the  tail,  and  during 
the  act  of  swimming  the  legs  ore  turned  backwards  and  folded 
against  Ihe  body  and  tail,  so  ai  to  admit  of  the  amallest  possible 
degree  of  naiilante. 

A  very  marked  seiua]  dimorphism  prevails  in  most  species 
of  Ibis  genua,  tbe  males  being  more  btillianily  coloured  than  the 
females  and  provided  with  a  dorsal  crest  which  attains  its  greatest 
development  during  tbe  breeding  seaMn,  lasting  through  the 
spring  and  tbe  early  lummer.  Later  in  the  season  the  male* 
more  or  less  completely  lose  their  crests  and  other  nuptial  oma- 
mciits,  and  tlM  tvo  seiei  ate  more  alikei  they  then  nitre  on 
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land,  concealing  tbemsel^  tinder  stdfaet,  log»  of  wood,  or  in 
boles  in  damp  earth,  but  leaving  their  retreat  at  ni^t  or  in  wet 
weather  to  aearch  for  earth-worms  and  slugs  whidi  constitute 
their  principal  food.  In  the  water  they  are  very  destructive  of 
tadpoles,  insect  Urvae  and  crustaceans. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  newts,  which  they  share  with  the 
other  tailed  Batrachians  and  the  larvae  of  the  frogs  and  toads, 
is  the  great  facUity  with  which  th^  regenerate  lo^  parts,  such 
as  the  tail,  limbs,  and  even  the  eye,  a  faculty  which  has 
given  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  experiments,  from  the  days  of 
Charles  Bonnet  and  Spallanzani  to  those  of  the  present  school 

of  Emtwickdungsmechamk, 

Extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  considering  the  abundance  of 
these  creatures  and  the  attention  they  have  received  from  naturalists, 
it  was  only  in  1880  that  their  mode  of  fecundation  was  correctly 
ascertained,  from  observation  of  the  common  newt  by  the  Italian 
soologist  F.  Gaaco.  The  amorous  games  of  the  newts,  to  graphically 
represented  by  M.  Ruaconi.  had  been  repeatedly  described,  and  Abfaie 
Spallanzani,  as  early  as  1766,  had  ascertained  tne  impregnation  to  be 
internal.  The  then  current  belief  that  the  water  served  as  a  vehicle 
to  convey  the  spermatozoa  to  the  female  organs  had  received  a  blow 
on  Karl  Thcodor  von  Sicbold's  discovery  of  a  reuplaadum  seminis  in 
the  female,  but  no  satisfactory  explanation  had  been  given  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  spermatozoa  reach  these  pouches,  litis 
mystery  Gasco  succeeded  in  elucidating  in  his  masterly  paper 
published  in  1880,  which  has  since  been  supplemented  by  his  own 
mvestigations  on  the  axolotl,  and  those  of  E.  Zeller,  E.  O.  Jordan  and 
others  on  the  European  and  American  newts. 

All  who  have  kept  newts  in  an  aquarium  have  witnessed  the  curious 
antics  of  the  male  placing  himself  before  the  female  and  rapidly 
vibrating  his  folded  uil,  or  bending  his  body  in  a  semicircle,  as  if  to 
prevent  ner  from  passing  ahead  ot  him.  The  male  then 'emits,  at 
short  intervals,  in  front  of  the  female,  several  conkal  or  bell-shaped 
spermatophores  (a  gelatinous  secretion  from  the  ckiaca),  adhering 
to  the  ground  and  crowned  by  a  spherical  mass  of  ^xrmatozoa, 
which  the  female  afterwards  gathen  in  the  lips  of  her  cloaca  either 
by  mere  application  or  by  holding  the  spermatophore  between  her 
hind  legs  and  pressing  the  mass  of  spermatozoa  into  the  cloaca, 
whence  they  ultimately  find  their  way  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
oviducts,  where  the  eggs  are  fecundated  as  they  descend. 

The  larvae  are  provided  with  three  pairs  of  long,  fringed,  plume- 
like external  gills,  which  are  not  lost  until  the  very  last  stages  of  the 
metamorphosis,  and,  in  exceptional  cases  are  even  rctainodthrough- 
out  life,  the  newt  breeding  in  the  branchiate  condition,  as  often 
happens  in  the  axolotl.  The  fore  limbs  are  developed  before  the 
hind  limbs. 

The  genus  Molge  has  a  wide  distribution,  extending  over  Europe, 
north-west  Africa,  south-western  Asia,  eastern  temperate  Asia 
(China  and.  Japan)  and  North  America  as  far  south  as  southern 
California  and  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte.  Twenty  species  are  dis- 
tinguished. The  British  species  are  the  crested  newt  {M.  eristata), 
the  common  newt  (Af.  ntlearis)  and  the  palmatcd  newt  (M.  ptUmata). 
The  first  is  the  largest,  and  measures  4  to  6  in.  The  skin  is  more  or 
less  rugose,  with  granular  warts,  a  strong  fold  extends  across  the 
throat,  and  the  male  is  provided  with  a  very  high  dentate  dorsal 
crest  which  is  interrupted  over  the  sacral  region ;  the  upper  parts  are 
dark,  with  more  or  leas  distinct  black  qwts;  the  sides  are  speckled 
snth  white,  and  the  lower  parts  are  yellow  or  orange,  spotted  or 
marbled  with  black;  a  silvery  stripe  adorns  the  side  o«  the  Uil  in  the 
niale.  The  common  and  the  palmated  newts  are  smallo*,  a)  to  4  in. 
in  length,  and  have  a  smooth  skin.  The  dorsal  crest  of  the  male  is 
high  and  festooned  in  the  former,  low  and  straight-edg^  in  the 
latter:  during  the  breeding  season  the  feet  of  the  common  newt  are 
lobate  like  a  grebe's,  whilst  they  are  webbed  like  a  duck's  in  the 
palmated  newt,  which  is  further  distinguished  in  having  the  tsUl 
truncate  and  terminating  in  a  filament. 

•  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  although  related  so  closely  and  occur- 
ring so  frequently  together  in  pools  ofsmall  extent,  the  common  and 
palmated  newts  are  not  known  ever  to  produce  hybrids,  whilst  the 
crested  newt,  when  coexisting  (in  some  parts  ^  France)  with  a 
south-western  ally,  the  beautiful  Motge  marmorata,  to  which  it  is  by 
no  means  more  neariy  akin  than  are  the  two  above-named  species 
to  «u:h  other,  regulariy  gives  rise  to  the  form  known  as  M.  Uasii, 
which  has  been  proved  to  be  a  cross  between  M,  eristata  and  M. 
marmorata. 

Principal  references:  G.  A.  Bouknger.  CataJotiu  ef  Batrachia 
Gradienhas.  Caaifalo  (1882);  J.  de  Bedriaga.  Lurch/aumi  Europas, 
II.   l/fOflWtt  (1897);  F.  Gasco.  "Sviluppo  del  Tritone  alpestre?* 


Triton  blasii,"  Zool.  Jakrb.,  Syst.,  xix.  p.  647  (1904). 

NEWTON,  ALFRED  (182^1907).  English  aoologist.  was  bom 
at  Geneva  on  the  xith  of  June  1829.  In  1854  he  was  elected 
travelling  feDow  of  Magdalene  CoOegej  Cambridge,  of  which  be 


had  been  an  undergtaduate,  and  subsequently  visited  many  paits 
of  the  world,  including  Lapland,  Iceland,  Spitsbergen,  the  West 
Indies  and  North  America.  In  x866  he  bicame  the  first  professor 
of  zoology  and  comparative  anatomy  at  Cambridge,  a  posiiioa 
which  he  retained  tiU  his  death.  His  services  to  ornithology  and 
zoogeography  were  recognised  by  the  Royal  Society  in  Z900, 
when  it  awarded  him  a  Royal  medaL  He  wrote  many  bo^cs, 
including  Zoology  of  Ancient  Europe  (1862),  Ootkeca  WotUyama 
(begun  in  1864),  Zoology  (1872),  and  a  Didionary  of  Birds  (189^ 
1896).  The  last,  still  a  standard  work,  was  an  ampiification  o€ 
the  numerous  articles  on  birds  which  he  contributed  to  the  gtli 
edition  of  the  Encydopaedia  Britannica,  and  which  with  com- 
paratively slight  revision  are  retained  in  the  present  edition.  He 
contributed  many  memoirs  to  scientific  societies,  and  edited  The 
Ibis  (1865-1870),  the  Zoological  Record  (1870-X872),  and  YarreWs 
British  Birds  (1871-1882).  He  died  at  Cambridge  on  the  ytb  of 
June    1907. 

NEWTON,  SIR  CHARLES  THOMAS  (1816-1894),  British 
archaeologist,  was  bom  on  the  x6th  of  September  x8x6,  at 
Bredwardine  in  Herefordshire,  and  educated  at  Shrewsbury 
School  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  entered  the  British 
Museum  in  1840  as  an  assistant  in  the  AnU^iuitiesL  Departaient. 
Antiquities,  classical,  Oriental  and  medieval,  as  well  ss  ethno- 
graphical objects,  were  at  the  time  included  in  one  department, 
which  had  no  rlassiral  archaeologist  among  its  officers.  In 
X852  Newton  quitted  the  Museum  to  become  vice-consul  at 
Mitylene,  with  the  object  of  exploring  the  coasts  and  islands 
of  Asia  Minor.  Aided  by  funds  supplied  by  Lord  Stratford  de 
Reddiffe,  then  British  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  he  made 
in  1852  and  1855  important  discoveries  of  inscriptions  at  the 
island  of  Calymnos,  off  the  coast  of  Caria;  and  in  1856-X857 
achieved  the  great  archaeological  exploit  of  his  life  by  iht 
discovery  of  the  remains  of  the  mausoleum  of  Halicarnassus, 
one  of  Uie  "  seven  wonders  "  of  the  ancient  worid.  He  was 
greatly  assisted  by  Murdoch  Smith,  afterwards  celebrated  in 
connexion  with  Fttsian  telegraphs.  The  results  were  described 
by  Newton  in  his  History  of  Discoveries  at  Halicamassns  (1862- 
X863),  written  in  conjimction  with  R.  P.  PuUan,  and  in  his 
Travels  and  Discoveries  in  the  Levant  (1865).  These  works 
included  particulars  of  other  important  discoveries,  espcdally 
at  Brsnchidae,  where  he  disinterred  the  statues  which  had 
anciently  lined  the  Sacred  Way,  and  at  Cnidos,  where  R.  P. 
PuUan,  acting  under  his  direction,  found  the  colossal  lion  now 
in  the  British  Museum. 

In  1855  Newton  declined  the  regius  professorship  of  Gred:  at 
Oxford.  In  x86o  he  was  made  British  consul  at  Rome,  but  had 
scarcely  entered  upon  the  post  when  an  opportunity  presented 
itself  oi  reorganizing  the  amorphous  department  of  antiquities 
at  the  British  Museum,  which  was  divided  into  three  and  ulti- 
mately four  branches.  The  Greek  and  Roman  section  naturally 
fell  to  Newton,  who  retumed  as  Keepo',  and  hdd  the  office  until 
X885,  declining  the  offer  of  the  principal  librarianship  made  to 
him  in  1878.  The  Mausoleum  Room,  to  accomniodate  tlK 
treasures  he  had  found  in  Asia  Minor,  was  built  undo-  his  super- 
vision, but  the  most  brilliant  episode  of  his  administration  was 
the  acquisition  of  the  Blacas  and  (^tellani  gems  and  sculptures. 
The  Faraese  and  Pourtal^  collections  were  dso  acquired  hy  Ktm 
He  took  a  leading  part  id  the  foundatk>n  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies^  the  British  School  at  Athens^ 
and  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  He  was  Yates  professor  of 
classical  archaeology  at  Univeisity  College,  London,  from  z88o 
to  x888.  His  collected  Essays  on  Art  and  Archaeiogy  woe 
published  in  x886.  When,  on  his  retirement  from  the  Museum* 
his  bust  by  Boehm,  now  placed  in  one  of  the  sculpture  gaUcries, 
was  presented  to  him  as  a  testimonial,  he  desired  the  unexpended 
baknce  to  be  given  to  the  school  at  Athens.  After  his  retirement 
he  was  much  occupied  with  the  publication  of  the  Greek  inscrip- 
tions in  the  British  Museum,  but  his  health  faOed  greatly  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Margate  on  the  aSth  of 
November  X894.  He  married  in  x86x  the  daughter  of  his 
successor  in  the  consulate  at  Rome,  the  painter  Sevan,  hersdf 
a  distinguished  artist    She  died  in  x866.  (R.  G.) 
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ItBWTONt  SIR  ISAAC  (i64»-x737),  English  natural  phDo- 
sopher,  was  bora  on  the  asth  of  December  1642  (o.s.)i  at  Wools- 
thorpe,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Colsterworth,  IJincofaishire, 
about  6  m.  from  Grantham.  His  father  (also  Isaac  Newton) 
who  farmed  a  small  freehold  property  of  his  own,  died  before  his 
ton's  birth,  a  few  months  after  his  marriage  to  Hannah  Ayscough, 
a  daughter  of  James  Ayscous^  of  Market-Overton.  When 
Newton  was  little  more  than  two  years  old  his  mother  married 
Barnabas  Smith,  rector  of  North  Witham.  Of  this  marriage 
there  was  issue,  Benjamin,  Mary  and  Hannah  Smith,  and  to  their 
children  Sir  Isaac  Newton  subsequently  left  the  greater  part 
of  his  property.  After  having  acquired  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion at  two  small  schools  in  hamlets  dose  to  Woolsthorpe, 
Newton  was  sent  at  the  age  of  twelve  to  the  grammar  school  of 
Grantham.  While  attending  Grantham  school  Newton  lived 
in  the  house  of  Mr  Clark,  an  apothecary  of  that  town.  According 
to  his  own  confession  he  was  far  from  industrious,  and  stood 
very  low  in  his  class.  An  unprovoked  attack  from  the  boy  next 
above  him  led  to  a  fight,  in  which  Newton's  pluck  gave  him  the 
victory.  This  success  seems  to  have  led  him  to  greater  exertions, 
and  he  rose  to  be  the  head  boy  of  the  school.  He  displayed 
very  eariy  a  taste  and  an  aptitude  for  mechanical  contrivances. 
He  made  windmills,  water-decks,  kites  and  dials,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  invented  a  four-wheeled  carriage  which  was  to  be  moved 
by  the  rider.  In  1656  Mr  Smith  died,  and  Newton's  mother 
came  back  with  her  three  children  to  Woolsthorpe.  Newton 
was  then  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and,  as  his  mother  in  aU  probability 
intended  him  to  be  a  farmer,  he  was  taken  away  from  schooL  He 
was  frequently  sent  on  market  days  to  Grantham  with  an  old 
and  trusty  servant,  who  made  all  the  purchases,  while  Newton 
q>ent  his  time  among  the  books  in  Mr  Clark's  house.  It  soon 
became  apparent  to  Newton's  relatives  that  they  were  making 
a  great  mistake  in  attempting  to  turo  him  into  a  farmer, 
and  he  was  therefore  sent  back  again  to  school  at  Grantham. 
His  mother's  brother,  William  Ayscough,  the  rector  of  Burton 
Goggles,  the  next  parish,  was  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  when  he  found  that  Newton's  mind  was  wholly 
devoted  to  mechanical  and  mathematical. problems,  hc^  urged 
upon  Mrs  Smith  the  desirability  of  sending  her  son  'to  his  own 
college.  He  was  accordingly  admitted  a  member  of  Trinity 
Cc^e^  on  the  5th  of  June  x66x,  as  a  subsizar,  and  was  matricu- 
lated on  the  8th  of.  July.  We  have  scarcely  any  information 
as  to  his  attainments  when  he  commenced  residence,  and  very 
Cttle  as  to  his  studies  as  an  undergraduate.  It  is  known  that 
whfle  still  at  Woolsthorpe  Sanderson's  Logic  had  been  read  by 
him  to  such  purpose  that  his  tutor  at  Trinity  College  excused 
hts  attendance  at  a  course  of  lectures  on  that  subject.  Newton 
tells  us  himself  that,  when  he  had  purchased  a  book  on  astrology 
at  Stourbridge  fair,  a  fair  hdd  dose  to  Cambridge,  he  was  unable, 
on  account  of  his  ignorance  of  trigonometry,  to  understand  a 
figure  of  the  heavens  which  was  drawn  in  this  b(x>k.  He  therdore 
bought  an  English  edition  of  Euclid  with  an  index  of  propositions 
at  the  end  of  it,  and,  having  turned  to  two  or  three  which  he 
thought  likely  to  remove  his  difficulties,  he  found  them  so  self- 
evident  that  he  put  aside  Euclid  "as  a  trifling  book,"  and 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Descartes's  Geometry.  It  is 
reported  that  in  his  examination  for  a  scholarship  at  Trinity, 
to  which  he  was  elected  on  the  38th  of  April  1664,  he  was 
examined /in  Euclid  by  Dr  Isaac  Barrow,  who  formed  a  poor 
opinion  of  his  knowledge,  and  that  in  consequence  Newton 
was  led  to  read  the  EUments  again  with  care,  and  thereby  to 
form  a  more  favourable  estimate  of  Eudid's  merits. 

The  study  of  Descartes's  Geometry  seems  to  have  inspired 
Newton  with  n  love  of  the  subject,  and  to  have  introduced  him 
to  the  higher  mathematics.  In  a  small  commonplace  book, 
bearing  on  the  seventh  page  the  date  of  January  1663/1664, 
there  are  several  articles  on  angular  sections,  and  the  squaring 
of  curves  and  "  crooked  lin^  that  may  be  squared,"  several 
calculations  about  musical  notes,  geometrical  propositions  from 
Francis  ^eU  and  Frans  van  Schooten,  annotations  out  of  Wallis's 
Aritkmelk  of  Infinities,  together  with  observations  on  refraction, 
on  the  grinding  of "  ^hoacU  ofaiCjS^asKs,"  on  the  errors  of  lenses 


and  the  method  of  rectifying  them,  and  on  the  extraction  of 
all  kinds  of  roots,  particularly  those  "in  affected  powers." 
And  in  this  same  commonplace  book  the  following  ent«y  made  by 
Newton  himself,  many  years  afterwards,  gives  a  further  account 
of  the  nature  of  his  work  during  the  period  when  he  was  an 
undergraduate: — 

"  July  4,  1699. — By  consulting  an  account  of  my  expenses  at 
Carobndge,  in  the  years  16^  and  1664,  I  find  that  in  the  year  1664 
a  little  Mfore  Christmas,  I,  being  then  Senior  Sophister,  bought 
Schooten's  MisaUanics  and  Cartes'  Geometry  (having  read  this 
Geometry  and  Oughtred's  Clams  dean  over  hau  a  year  before),  and 
borrowra  Wallis's  works,  and  by  consequence  made  these  annotations 
out  of  Schooten  and  Waliis,  in  winter  between  the  years  1664  and 
1665.  At  such  time  I  found  the  method  of  Infinite  Series;  and  in 
summer  1665,  bdng  forced  from  Cambridge  by  the  plague,  I  com- 
puted the  area  of  the  Hyperbola  at  Boothby,  in  Lincolnshire,  to 
two  and  fifty  figures  by  the  same  method." 

That  Newton  must  have  begun  early  to  make  cardul  observa- 
tions of  natural  phenomena  is  suffidently  testified  by  the  follow- 
ing remarks  about  halos,  which  appear  in  his  Optics,  book  iL 
part  iv.  obs.  13: — 

"  The  like  Crowns  appear  sometimes  about  the  moon;  for  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Year  1664,  February  19th,  at  night,  I  saw  two 
such  Crowns  about  her.  The  Diameter  of  the  first  or  innermost 
was  about  three  Degrees,  and  that  of  the  second  about  five  Degrees 
and  an  half.  Next  about  the  moon  was  a  Circle  of  white,  and  next 
about  that  the  inner  Crown,  which  was  of  a  bluish  crecn  within 
next  the  white,  and  of  a  yellow  and  red  without,  and  next  about 
these  Colours  were  blue  and  green  on  the  inside  of  the  Outward 
Crown,  and  red  on  the  outside  of  it.  At  the  same  time  there  appear'd 
a  Halo  about  22  Degrees  35'  distant  from  the  center  of  the  moon. 
It  was  elliptical,  and  its  long  Diameter  was  perpendicular  to  the 
Horizon,  verging  below  farthest  from  the  moon." 

In  January  1665  Newton  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  The  persons 
appointed  (in  conjunction  with  the  proctors,  JohnSlade  of 
Catharine  Hall,  and  Benjamin  Fulleyn  of  Trinity  College, 
Newton's  tutor)  to  examine  the  questionists  were  John  Eachard 
of  Catharine  Hall  and  Thomas  Gipps  of  Trinity  College.  It 
is  a  curious  acddent  that  we  have  no  information  about  the 
respective  merits  of  the  candidates  for  a  degree  in  this  year, 
as  the  "  ordo  senioritatis  "  of  the  bachcbrs  of  arts  for  the  year 
is  omitted  in  the  "  Grace  Book." 

It  is  supposed  that  it  was  in  1665  that  the  method  of  fluxions 
nrst  occurred  to  Newton's  mind.  There  are  several  papers 
still  existing  in  Newton's  handwriting  bearing  dates  1665  and 
x666  in  which  the  method  is  described,  in  some  of  which  dotted 
or  dashed  letters  are  used  to  represent  fluxions,  and  in  some  of 
which  the  method  is  explained  without  the  use  of  dotted  letters. 

Both  in  X665  and  in  x666  Trinity  College  was  dismissed  on 
account  of  the  plague.  On  each  occasion  it  was  agreed, 'as 
appears  by  entries  in  the  "  Conclusion  Book  "  of  the  college, 
bearing  dates  August  7th,  1665,  and  June  3 and,  x666,  and  signed 
by  the  master  of  the  college,  Dr  Pearson,  that  all  fellows  and 
scholars  who  were  dismissed  on  account  of  the  pestilence  be  allowed 
one  month's  commons.  Newton  must  have  left  college  before 
August  1665,  as  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  those 
who  received  extra  commons  on  that  occasion,  and  he  tells  us  him- 
self in  the  extract  from  his  commonplace  book  already  quoted 
that  he  was  "  forced  from  Cambridge  by  the  plague  "  in  the 
summer  of  that  year.  He  was  elected  a  fdlow  of  his  college  on 
the  xst  of  October  X667.  There  were  nine  vacandcs,  one  of  which 
was  caused  by  the  death  of  Abraham  Cowley  in  the  previous 
summer,  and  the  nine  successful  candidates  were  all  of  the  same 
academical  standing.  A  few  weeks  after  his  election  to  a 
fellowship  Newton  went  to  Lincolnshire,  and  did  not  return  to 
Cambridge  till  the  February  following  On  the  x6th  of  March 
x668  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A. 

During  the  years  x666  to  1669  Newton's  studies  were  of  a 
very  varied  kind.  It  is  known  that  he  purchased  prisms  and 
lenses  on  two  or  three  several  occasions,  and  also  chemicals 
and  a  furnace,  apparently  for  chemical  experiments;  but  he 
also  employed  part  of  his  time  on  the  theory  of  fluxions  and  other 
branches  of  pure  mathematics.  He  wrote  a  paper  Analysis 
per  Equatimes  Numero  Terminorum  Infinitas,  which  he  put,  pro- 
bably in  June  1669,  into  the  hands  of  Isaac  Barrow  (then 
Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics),  at  the  same  time  giving  him 
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pcrraistton  to  communicate  the  contents  to  thdr  comm6n  friend 
John  Collins  (1624-1683),  a  mathematician  bf  no  mean  order. 
Barrow  did  this  on  the  51st  of  July  1669,  but  kept  the  name  of 
the  author  a  secret,  and  merely  told  Collins  that  he  was  a  friend 
staying  at  Cambridge,  who  had  a  powerful  genius  for  such 
matters.  In  a  subsequent  letter  on  the  3oth  of  August,  Barrow 
expressed  his  pleasure  at  hearing  the  favourable  opinion  which 
Collins  had  formed  of  the  paper,  and  added,  "  the  name  of  the 
author  is  Newton,  a  fellow  of  our  college,  and  a  young  man, 
who  is  only  in  his  second  year  since  he  took  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts,  and  who,  with  an  unparalleled  genius  (eximio  quo  est 
acumine),  has  made  very  great  progress  in  this  branch  of  mathe- 
matics." Shortly  afterwards  Barrow  resigned  his  chair,  and  was 
instrumental  in  securing  Newton's  election  as  his  successor. 
Newton  was  elected  Lucasian  professor  on  the  29th  of  October 
1669.  It  was  his  duty  as  professor  to  lecture  at  least  once  a  week 
in  term  time  on  some  portion  of  geometry,  arithmetic,  astronomy, 
geography,  optics,  statics,  or  some  other  mathematical  subject, 
and  also  for  two  hours  in  the  week  to  allow  an  audience  to  any 
student  who  might  come  to  consult  with  the  professor  on  any 
difficulties  he  had  met  with.  The  subject  which  Newton  chose 
for  his  lectures  was  optics.  The  success  which  attended  his 
researches  in  optics  must  have  been  great,  although  the  results 
were  known  only  through  his  own  oral  lectures,  until  he  presented 
an  account  of  them  to  the  Royal  Society  in  the  spring  of  1672. 
On  the  2ist  of  December  1671  he  was  proposed  as  a  candidate 
for  admission  into  the  Royal  Society  by  Dr  Seth  Ward,  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  and  on  the  nth  of  January  1672  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Society.  At  the  meeting  at  which  Newton  was 
elected  a  description  of  a  reflecting  telescope  which  he  had  in- 
vented was  read,  and  "  it  was  ordered  that  a  letter  should  be 
written  by  the  secretary  to  Mr  Newton  to  acquaint  him  of  his 
election  into  the  Society,  and  to  thank  him  for  the  communication 
of  his  telescope,  and  to  assure  him  that  the  Society  would  take 
care  that  all  right  should  be  done  him  with  respect  to  this 
invention." 
In  his  reply  to  the  secretary,  on  the  x8th  of  January  167a, 

Newton  writes: — 

"  I  dcdrc  that  in  your  next  letter  you  would  inform  me  for  what 
time  the  society  continue  their  weekly  meetings;  because,  if  they 
continue  them  for  any  time,  I  am  purjiosing  them  to  be  considered 
of  and  examined  an  Account  of  a  philosophical  discovery,  which 
induced  me  to  the  making  oi  the  said  telescope,  and  which  I  doubt 
not  but  will  prove  much  more  grateful  than  the  communication  of 
that  instrument  being  in  my  judgment  the  oddest  if  not  the  most 
considerable  detection  which  hath  hitherto  been  made  into  the 
operations  of  nature." 

The  promise  here  made  was  fulfilled  in  a  communication 
which  Newton  addressed  to  Henry  Oldenburg,  the  secretary  of 
the  Royal  Society,  on  the  6th  of  February  1672,  and  which  was 
read  before  the  society  two  days  afterwards.  The  whole  is 
printed  in  No.  80  of  the  PkUosophical  Transactions. 

After  explaining  his  discovery  of  the  composition  of  white  light,  he 
proceeds : — 

"  When  I  understood  this,  I  left  off  my  aforesaid  Glass  works;  for 
I  saw,  that  the  perfection  of  Telescopes  was  hitherto  limited,  not  so 
much  for  want  of  glasses  truly  figured  according  to  the  prescriptions 
of  Optick  Authors  (which  all  men  have  hitherto  imagined),  as 
because  that  Light  itself  is  a  Heteroeeneous  mixture  of  differently 
refrangiUe  Rays.  So  that,  were  a  glass  so  exactly  figured  as  to 
collect  any  one  sort  of  rays  into  one  point,  it  could  not  collect  those 
also  into  the  same  point,  which  having  the  same  Incidence  uoon  the 
same  Medium  are  apt  to  suffer  a  different  refraction.  Nay,  I 
wondered,  that  seeing  the  difference  of  rcfrangibility  was  so  great,  as 
I  found  it,  Telescopes  should  arrive  to  that  perfection  they  arc 
now  at." 

He  then  points  out  why  "  the  object-glass  of  any  Telescope  cannot 
collect  all  the  rays  which  come  from  one  point  of  an  object,  so  as  to 
make  them  convene  at  it»  focus  in  less  room  than  in  a  circular  space, 
whose  diameter  is  the  soth  part  of  the  Diameter  of  its  Aperture: 
which  is  an  irregularity  some  hundreds  of  times  greater,  than  a 
circularly  figured  Lens,  of  so  small  a  section  as  the  Object-glasses  of 
long  Telescopes  are,  would  cause  by  the  unfitness  of  its  figure,  were 
Light  uniform."  He  adds:  "This  made  me  take  reflections  into 
consideration,  and  finding  them  regular,  so  that  the  Angle  of  Reflec- 
tion of  all  sorts  of  Rays  was  c<iuai  to  their  Angle  of  Incidence;  I 
understood,  that  by  tficir  mediation  Optick  instruments  might  be 
brought  to  any  degree  of  perfection  imaginable,  provided  a  Re- 
jecting substance  could  be  found,  which  would,  polish  as  finely  as 


Glass,  and  refleci  as  much  light,  as  glass  fnuuimCs,  and  the  art  of 
communicating  to  it  a  Parabolick  figure  be  also  attained.  But  these 
seemed  very  great  difficulties,  and  I  have  almost  thought  then 
insuperable,  when  I  further  considered,  that  every  irr^^utarity  io  a 
reflecting  superficies  makes  the  rays  stray  5  or  6  tiroes  more  out  of 
their  due  course,  than  the  like  irregularities  in  a  refracting  one;  so 
that  a  much  greater  curiosity  would  be  here  requi^te,  than  tn  ^guring 
glasses  for  Refraction. 

"Amidst  these  thoughts  I  was  forced  from  Cambridie  by  the 
Iiitervenins  Plague,  and  it  was  more  than  two  years  before  I  pro- 
ceeded further.  But  then  having  thought  on  a  tender  way  of  pobsb- 
ing,  proper  for  metall,  whereby,  as  I  imagined,  the  figure  also  would 
be  corrected  to  the  last;  I  began  to  try,  what  might  be  efffxted  in 
this  kind,  and  by  degrees  so  far  perfected  an  Instrument  (in  the 
essential  parts  of  it  like  that  I  sent  to  London),  by  which  1  could 
discern  Jupitere  4  Concomitants,  and  shewed  them  divers  times  to 
two  others  of  my  acquaintance.  I  could  also  discern  the  Moon-like 
phase  of  Venus,  but  not  very  distinctly,  nor  without  some  mceneu  is 
disposing  the  Instrument. 

''  From  that  time  I  was  interrupted  till  this  bst  Autumn,  when  I 
made  the  other.  And  as  that  was  sensibly  better  than  the  first 
(especially  for  Day-Objects),  so  I  doubt  not,  but  they  will  be  stiB 
brought  to  a  much  greater  perfection  by  their  endeavoure,  who.  as 
you  inform  me,  are  taking  care  about  it  at  London." 

After  a  remark  that  mtcroecopes  seem  as  capable  of  impeovemest 
as  tclesoopes,  he  adds:  "  I  shall  now  proceed  to  acquaint  you  with 
another  more  notable  difformity  in  its  Rays,  wherein  the  Origin  «f 
Colour  is  unfolded:  Concerning  wliich  I  shall  lay  down  the  Dottriiu 
first,  and  then,  for  its  examination,  give  you  an  instance  or  two  of  the 
Experiments,  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest.  The  Doctrine  you  will  fijud 
comprehended  and  illustrated  in  the  following  propoations : 

"  I.  As  the  Rays  of  light  differ  in  decrees  of  RcfrangitMUty,  so 
they  also  differ  in  their  disposition  to  exhibit  this  or  that  particular 
colour.  .Coloura  are  not  Qualifications  of  Ldgklj  derived  Irooa  RHrac- 
tions,  or  Reflections  of  natural  Bodies  (as  'tis  generally  bdieved). 
but  original  and  connate  properties,  which  in  divers  Rays  are  diven. 
Some  Rays  are  disposed  to  exhibit  a  red  colour  and  no  otlwr:  some  a 
vellow  and  no  other,  some  a  green  and  no  other,  and  so  of  the  rest. 
Nor  are  there  only  Rays  proper  and  particular  to  the  more  cmii^ttt 
coloura,  but  even  to  all  their  intermediate  gradations.. 

"  2.  To  the  same  degree  of  RefrangibUity  ever  bdoogs  the  saxtv 
colour,  and  to  the  same  colour  ever  belongs  the  same  degree  «f 
Refrangibilitv.  The  least  Refrdnpble  Rays  are  all  di^xMed  to 
exhibit  a  Red  colour,  and  contrarily  those  luiys,  which  are  di^xised 
to  exhibit  a  Red  colour,  are  all  the  least  Refrangible:  So  the  meit 
refrangible  Rays  arc  all  disposed  to  exhibit  a  deep  Violet  Cei»s^, 
and  contrarily  those  which  are  apt  to  exhibit  sudi  a  violet  cokwtr 
are  all  the  most  Rcfrang;iblc 

"  And  so  to  all  the  intermediate  colours  in  a  continued  aeries 
belong  intermediate  degrees  of  refrangibility.  And  this  Aoalosy 
'twixt  coloura*  and  rcfrangibility  is  very  precise  and  strict;  the 
Rays  always  either  exactly^  agreeing  in  both,  or  pn^xmiooaRy 
disagreeing  in  both. 

"  3.  The  species  of  colour,  and  degree  of  RcfrangibUity  proper  to 
any  particular  sort  of  Rays,  is  not  mutable  by  Refraction,  nor  by 
Reflection  from  natural  bodies,  nor  by  any  other  cause,  that  I  could 
yet  observe.  When  any  one  sort  01  Rays  hath  been  well  parted 
from  those  of  other  kinds,  it  hath  afterwards^  obstinately  retaincii 
its  colour,  notwithstanding  my  utmost  endcavoura  to  change  it.  I 
have  refracted  it  with  Prismes,  and  reflected  it  with  Bodies,  which 
in  Day-light  were  of  other  coloun;  I  have  intercepted  it  with  the 
coloured  nlm  of  Air  interceding  two  compresaed  pUtes  of  <Uss« 
transmitted  it  through  coloured  Mediums,  and  through  Mctfiuins 
irradiated  with  other  sorts  of  Rays,  and  diversly  terminated  it;  aiMi 
yet  could  .never  produce  any  new  colour  out  of  it.  It  would  by 
contracting  or  dilating  become  more  brisk,  or  faint,  and  by  tlut  lo^s 
of  many  Kays,  in  some  cases  very  obscure  and  dark;  but  I  cocid 
never  see  it  changed  in  specie. 

*'  Yet  seeming  transmutations  of  Coloura  may  be  made,  where 
there  is  any  mixture  of  divera  sorts  of  Rays.  For  in  such  mixturrv 
the  component  coloura  appear  not,  but,  by  their  mutual  alla>-ir^ 
each  other  constitute  a  mialing  colour." 

Further  on,  after  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  compoaad  col«:rs. 
he  says:  "  I  might  add  more  instances  of  this  nature,  but  I  shaH 
conclude  with  this  general  one,  that  the  Coloura  of  all  natural  Bodies 
have  no  other  origin  than  this,  that  they  are  variously  aaaUfi<i 
to  reflect  one  sort  of  light  in  greater  plenty  then  another.  AikI  th.» 
I  have  experimented  in  a  dark  Room  by  illuminating  those  bcKJ-v-v 
with  uncompounded  light  of  divera  colours.  For  by  that  means  aav 
body  may  be  made  to  appear  of  any  colour.  They  have  there  s  > 
appropriate  colour,  but  ever  appear  of  the  colour  of  the  I^t  cas: 
upon  them,  but  yet  with  this  oiffercncc,  that  they  are  most  br^^k 
and  vivid  in  the  light  of  their  own  day-light  colour.  Jftcccs 
appeareth  thereof  any  colour  indifferently,  with  which  'tis  illustrated, 
but  yet  most  luminous  in  red,  and  so  Bise  appeareth  indifferentl>  rf 
any  colour  with  which  'tis  illustrated,  but  yet  roost  lamtnous  in 
blew.  And  thetx:forc  minium  rcflectcth  Rays  of  any  coAour.  Wt 
most  copiously  those  indued  with  red;  and  conseqn»atly  vfai'« 
illustrated  with  day-light,  that  is  with  all  sorts  of  Rays  promiscuoosiy 
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blended,  tliose  qualified  with  red  shall  abound  most  in  the  reflected 
l^t,  and  by  their  prevalence  cause  it  to  appear  of  that  colour. 
And  tor  the  same  reason  Bise,  reflecting  blew  most  copiously,  shall 
appear  blew  by  the  excess  of  those  Rays  in  its  reflected  light;  and 
the  like  of  other  bodies.  And  that  this  is  the  intire  and  adequate 
cause  of  their  colours,  is  manifest,  because  they  have  no  power  to 
change  or  alter  the  colours  of  any  sort  of  Rays  incident  apart,  but 
{Hit  on  all  colours  indifferently,  with  which  they  are  inlightemd. 

"  Reviewing  what  I  have  written,  I  see  the  discourse  it  self  will 
lead  to  divcn  Experiments  sufl&cient  for  its  examination  r  And 
therefore  I  shall  not  trouble  you  further,  than  to  describe  one  of 
those,  which  I  have  already  insinuated. 

**  In  a  darkened  Room  make  a  hole  in  the  shut  of  a  window  whose 
diameter  may  conveniently  be  about  a  third  part  of  an  inch,  to 
admit  a  convenient  quantity  of  the  Suns  light :  And  there  place  a 
dear  and  colourless  Prisme,  to  refract  the  entring  light  towards  the 
further  part  of  the  Room,  which,  as  I  said,  will  thereby  be  diffused 
into  an  oblong  coloured  Imagje.  Then  place  a  Lens  of  about  three  foot 
radius  (suppose  a  broad  Object-glass  of  a  three  foot  Telescope),  at 
the  distance  of  about  four  or  five  foot  from  thence,  through  which  all 
those  colours  may  at  once  be  transmitted,  and  made  by  its  Refraction 
to  convene  at  a  further  distance  of  about  tta  or  twelve  feet.  If  at 
that  distance  vou  intercept  this  light  with  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  vou 
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fro;  for,  by  such  motion,  you  will  not  only  find,  at  what  distance 
the  whiteness  is  most  perfect  but  also  see,  how  the  colours  gradually 
convene,  and  vanish  mto  whiteness,  and  afterwards  having  crossed 
one  ajiother  in  that  place  where  they  compound  Whiteness,  are  again 
dtsipated  and  severed,  and  in  an  inverted  order  retain  the  same 
colours,  which  they  had  before  they  entered  the  composition.  You 
may  also  see,  that,  if  any  of  the  Colours  at  the  Lens  be  intercepted, 
the  Whiteness  will  be  chan«d  into  the  other  colours.  And  therefore, 
that  the  composition  of  whiteness  be  perfect,  care  must  be  takcp, 
that  none  of  the  colours  fall  besides  the  Lens.'* 

He  concludes  his  communication  with  the  words:  "This,  I 
conceive,  is  enough  for  an  Introduction  to  Experiments  of  this  kind: 
which  if  any  of  tne  R.  Society  shall  be  so  curious  as  to  prosecute,  I 
ohould  be  very  glad  to  be  informed  with  what  success:  That,  if  any 
thins  seem  to  be  defective,  or  to  thwart  thu  relation,  I  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  giving  further  direction  about  it,  or  of  acknowledging 
my  errors,  if  I  nave  committed  any." 

The  publication  of  these  discoveries  led  to  a  series  of  coa> 
troversies  which  lasted  for  several  years,  in  which  Newton  had 
to  contend  with  the  eminent  English  natural  philosopher  Robert 
Hooke;  Lucas,  mathematical  profe^or  at  Li6ge;  Linus,  a  physician 
in  Li^ge,  and  many  others.  Some  of  his  opponents  denied  the 
truth  of  liis  experiments,  refusing  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  the 
spectrum.  Others  criticized  the  experiments,  saying  that  the 
length  of  the  spectrum  was  never  more  than  three  and  a  half 
times  the  breadth,  whereas  Newton  found  it  to  be  five  times 
the  breadth.  It  appears  that  Newton  made  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  all  prisms  would  give  a  spectrum  of  exactly  the 
same  length;  the  objections  of  his  opponents  led  him  to  measure 
carefully  the  lengths  of  spectra  formed  by  prisms  of  different 
angles  and  of  different  refractive  indices;  and  it  seems  strange 
that  be  was  not  led  thereby  to  the  discovery  of  the  different 
dispersive  powers  of  different  refractive  substances. 

Newton  carried  on  the  discussion  with  the  objectors  with  great 
courtesy  and  patience,  but  the  amotmt  of  pain  which  these 
perpetual  discussions  gave  to  his  sensitive  mind  nuty  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  of  his  writing  on  the  18th  of  November  1676  to 
Oldenburg: — 

'*  I  promised  to  send  you  an  answer  to  Mr  Lucas  this  next  Tuesday, 
but  I  find  I  shall  scarce  finish  what  I  have  design«l,  so  as  to  get  a 
copy  taken  of  it  by  that  time,  and  therefore  I  beg  your  patience  a 
wee1c'k>nger.  I  see  I  have  made  myself  a  slave  to  philosophy,  but  if 
I  get  free  of  Mr  Lucas's  business,  I  will  resolutefy  bid  adieu  to  it 
eternally,  excepting  what  I  do  for  my  private  satisfaction,  or  leave 
to  come  out  after  me;  for  I  see  a  man  must  either  resolve  to  put  out 
nothing  new,  or  to  become  a  slave  to  defend  it." 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  these  disputes  did  not  so 
thoroughly  damp  Newton's  ardour  as  he  at  the  time  felt  they 
would.  He  subsequently  published  many  papers  in  the  Pkilo- 
sopkieal  Transactions  on  variotis  parts  of  the  science  of  optics, 
and,  although  some  of  his  views  have  been  found  to  be  erroneous, 
and  are  now  almost  universally  rejected,  his  investigations 
led  to  discoveries  which  are  of  permanent  value.  He  succeeded  in 
explaining  the  colour  of  thin  and  of  thick  plates,  and  the  inflexion 
of  h^t,  and  he  wrote  on  double  refraction,  polarization  and 


binoctdar  vision.  He  also  invented  a  reflecting  sextant  for 
observing  the  distance  between  the  moon  and  the  fixed  stars,— 
the  same  in  every  essential  as  the  instrument  which  is  still  in 
everyday  use  at  sea  under  the  name  of  Hadley's  quadrant. 
This  discovery  was  communicated  by  him  to  Edmund  Halle/ 
in  1700,  but  was  not  published,  or  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society,  till  after  Newton's  death,  when  a  description  of  it  was 
fotmd  among  his  papers. 

In  March  1673  Newton  took  a  prominent  part  in  a  dispute  in 
the  university.  The  public  oratorship  fell  vacant,  and  a  contest 
arose  between  the  heads  of  the  colleges  and  the  members  of  the 
senate  as  to  the  mode  of  electing  to  the  office.  The  heads 
claimed  the  right  of  nominating  two  persons,  one  of  whom  was 
to  be  elected  by  the  senate.  The  senate  insisted  that  the  proper 
mode  was  by  an  open  election.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
was  the  chancellor  of  the  university,  endeavoured  to  effect  a 
compromise  which,  he  says,  "  I  hope  may  for  the  present  satisfy 
both  sides.  I  propose  that  the  heads  may  for  this  time  nominate 
and  the  body  comply,  yet  interposing  (if  they  think  fit)  a  pro« 
testation  concerning  their  plea  that  this  election  may  not  here- 
after pass  for  a  decisive  precedent  in  prejudice  of  their  claim," 
and,  **  whereas  I  understand  that  the  whole  university  has 
chiefly  consideration  for  Dr  Henry  Faman  of  St  John's  and  Mr 
Craven  of  Trinity  College,  I  do  recommend  them  both  to  be 
nominated."  The  heads,  however,  nominated  Dr  Paman  and 
Ralph  Sanderson  of  St  John's,  and  the  next  day  one  hundred  and 
twenty*one  members  of  the  senate  recorded  their  votes  for 
Craven  and  ninety-eight  for  Paman.  On  the  morning  of  the 
election  a  protest  in  which  Nevrton's  name  appeared  was  read,  and 
entered  in  the  Regent  House.  But  the  vice-chancellor  admitted 
Paman  the  tame  morning,  and  so  ended  the  first  contest  of  a 
non-scientific  character  in  which  Newton  took  part. 

On  the  8th  of  March  1673  Newton  wrote  to  Oldenburg,  the 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Society: 

"  ^r,  1  desire  that  you  will  procure  that  I  may  be  put  out  from 
beii^  any  longer  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society:  for  though  I  honour 
that  Dody,  yet  since  I  see  I  shall  neither  profit  them,  nor  (by  reason 
of  this  distance)  can  partake  of  the  advanti^  of  their  assemblies,  I 
desire  to  withdraw." 

Oldenburg  must  have  replied  to  this  by  an  offer  to  apply  to  the 

Society  to  excuse  Newton  the  weekly  payments,  as  in  a  letter  of 

Newton's  to  Oldenburg,  dated  the  ajrd  of  June  1673,  he  says, 

"  For  your  proffer  about  my  quarteriy  payments,  I  thank  you, 

but  I  would  not  have  you  trouble  yourself  to  get  them  excused, 

if  you  have  not  done  it  already."   Nothing  further  seems  to  have 

been  done  in  the  matter  until  the  aSth  of  January  1675,  when 

Oldenburg  informed  "  the  Society  that  Mr  Newton  is  now  in  such 

circumstances  that  he  desires  to  be  excused  from  the  weekly 

payments."    Upon  this  "  it  was  agreed  to  by  the  council  that  he 

be  dispensed  with,  as  several  others  are."   On  the  1 8th  of  February 

1675  Newton  was  formally  admitted  into  the  Society.  The 
most  probable  explanation  of  the  cause  why  Newton  wished  to  be 
excused  from  these  pasrments  is  to  be  found  in  the  faa  that,  as 
he  was  not  in  holy  orders,  his  !eUowship  at  Trinity  College  would 
lapse  in  the  autumn  of  167  5.  It  is  true  that  the  loss  to  his  income 
which  this  woi4d  have  caused  was  obviated  by  a  patent  from 
the  crown  in  April  1675,  allowing  him  as  Lucasian  professor 
to  retain  his  feUowship  without  the  obligation  of  taking  holy 
orders.  This  must  have  relieved  Newton's  mind  from  a  great  deal 
of  anxiety  about  pecuniary  matters,  as  we  find  him  in  November 

1676  subscribing  £40  towards  the  building  of  the  new  library  of 
Trinity  College. 

It  is  suppcoed  that  it  was  at  Woolsthorpe  in  the  summer  of 
x666  that  Newton's  thoughts  were  directed  to  the  subject  of 
gravity.  Voltaire  is  the  authority  for  the  well-known  anecdote 
about  the  apple.  He  had  his  information  from  Newton's 
favourite  niece  Catharine  Barton,  who  married  Conduitt,  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  one  of  Newton's  intimate 
friends.  How  much  truth  there  is  in  what  is  a  plausible  and  a 
favourite  story  can  never  be  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  tradition 
marjied  a  tree  as  that  from  which  the  apple  fell,  till  1820,  when, 
owing  to  decay,  the  tree  was  cut  down  and  its  wood  carefully 
preserved. 
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Johann  Kepler  had  proved  by  an  elaborate  series  of  meastue- 
menta  that  each  planet  rcvdivea  in  an  elliptical  orbit  round  the 
sun,  whose  centre  occupies  one  of  the  fod  of  the  orbit,  that  the 
radius  vector  of  each  planet  drawn  from  the  sun  describes  equal 
areas  in  equal  times,  and  that  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times 
of  the  pl&nets  are  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  cubes  of  their 
mean  (Ustances  from  the  sun.  The  fact  that  heavy  bodies  have 
always  a  tendency  to  fall  to  the  earth,  no  matter  at  what  height 
they  are  placed  above  the  earth's  surface,  seems  to  have  led 
Newton  to  conjecture  that  it  was  possible  that  the  same  tendency 
to  fall  to  the  euth  was  the  cause  by  which  the  moon  was  retabed 
in  its  ort>it  round  the  earth.  Newton,  by  calculating  from 
Kepler's  laws,  and  supposing. the  orbits  of  the  planets  to  be 
circles  round  the  sun  in  the  centre,  had  already  proved  that  the 
force  of  the  sun  acting  upon  the  different  planets  must  vary 
as  the  inverse  square  of  the  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun. 
He  therefore  was  led  to  inquire  whether,  if  the  earth's  attraction 
extended  to  the  moon,  the  force  at  that  distance  would  be  of  the 
exact  magnitude  necessary  to  retain  the  moon  in  its  orbit.  He 
found  that  the  moon  by  her  motion  in  her  orbit  was  deflected  from 
the  tangent  in  every  minute  of  time  through  a  space  of  thirteen 
feet.  But  by  observing  the  distance  through  which  a  body 
would  fall  in  one  second  of  time  at  the  earth's  surface,  and  by 
calculating  from  that  on  the  supposition  of  the  force  diminishing 
in  the  ratio  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  he  found  that  the 
earth's  attraction  at  the  distance  of  the  moon  would  draw  a 
body  through  15  ft.  in  x  min.  Newton  regarded  the  discrepancy 
between  the  results  as  a  proof  of  the  inaccuracy  of  his  conjecture, 
and  *'  laid  aside  at  that  time  any  further  thoughts  of  this  matter." 
But  in  1679  a  controversy  between  Hooke  and  Newton,  about 
the  form  of  the  path  of  a  body  falling  from  a  height,  taking 
the  motion  of  the  earth  round  its  axis  into  consideration,  led 
Newton  again  to  revert  to  his  former  conjectures  on  the  moon. 
The  measure  of  the  earth,  which  had  hitherto  been  accepted  by 
geographers  and  navigators,  was  based  on  the  very  rough 
estimate  that  the  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude  of  the  earth's 
surface  measured  along  a  meridian  was  60  m.  More  accurate 
estimates  had  been  made  by  R.  Norwood  and  W.  Snell,  and  more 
recently  by  P.  Picard.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  on  the 
nth  of  January  1672,  Oldenburg  the  secretary  read  a  letter  from 
Paris  describing  the  method  followed  by  Picard  in  measuring  a 
degree,  and  specifically  stating  the  precise  leng^  that  he 
calculated  it  to  be.  It  is  probable  that  Newton  had  become 
acquainted  with  this  measurement  of  Picard's,  and  that  he  was 
therefore  led  to  make  use  of  it  when  his  thoughts  were  redirected 
to  the  subject.  This  estimate  of  the  earth's  magnitude,  giving 
69-x,  m.  to  z",  made  the  two  results,  the  discrepancy  between 
which  Newton  had  regarded  as  a  disproof  of  his  conjecture,  to 
agree  so  exactly  that  he  now  regarded  his  conjecture  as  fully 
established. 

In  January  16S4  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Halley  and  Hooke 
were  led  to  discuss  the  law  of  gravity,  and,  although  probably 
they  all  agreed  in  the  truth  of  the  law.  of  the  inverse  square, 
yet  this  truth  was  not  looked  upon  as  established.  It  appears 
that  Hooke  professed  to  have  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
path  of  a  body  moving  round  a  centre  of  force  attracting  as  the 
inverse  square  of  the  distance;  but  Halley,  finding,  after  a 
delay  of  some  months,  that  Hooke  "  had  not  been  so  good  as 
his  word  "  in  showing  his  solution  to  Wren,  started  in  the  month 
of  August  1684  for  Cambridge  to  consult  Newton  on  the  subject. 
Without  mentioning  the  speculations  which  had  been  made, 
he  asked  Newton  what  would  be  the  curve  described  by  a  planet 
round  the  sun  on  the  assumption  that  the  sun's  force  diminished 
as  the  square  of  the  distance.  Newton  replied  promptly,  "  an 
ellipse,"  and  on  being  questioned  by  Halley  as  to  the  reason 
for  his  answer  he  replied,  "  Why,  I  have  calculated  it."  He 
could  not,  however,  put  his  hand  upon  his  calculation,  but  he 
promised  to  send  it  to  Halley.  After  the  latter  had  left  Cam- 
bridge, Newton  set  to  work  to  reproduce  the  calculation.  After 
making  a  mistake  and  producing  a  different  result  he  corrected 
bis  work  and  obtained  his  former  result. 

In  the  following  November  Newton  redeemed  hit  promise 


to  Halley  by  sending  him,  by  the  hand  of  Mr  Paget,  one  of 
the  fellows  of  his  own  college,  and  at  that  time  matheniatical 
master  of  Christ's  Hospital,  a  copy  of  his  demonstratioa;  msd 
very  soon  afterwards  Halley  paid  another  visit  to  Cambridge 
to  confer  with  Newton  about  the  problon;  and  on  his  return 
to  London  on  the  loth  of  Decembo'  1684,  he  informed  the 
Royal  Sodety  "  that  he  had  lately  seen  Mr  Newton  at  Cam- 
bridge, who  had  showed  him  a  curious  treatise  De  lisim,'* 
which  at  Halley's  desire  he  promised  to  send  to  the  Society  to 
be  entered  upon  their  register.  "  Mr  Halley  was  desired  to  put 
Mr  Newton  in  mind  of  h^  promise  for  the  securing  this  inventi<m 
to  himself,  till  such  time  as  he  could  be  at  lei^ire  to  frabltsh 
it,"  and  Paget  was  desired  to  join  with  Halley  in  urging  Newtoa 
to  do  so.  By  the  middle  of  February  Newton  had  sent  his  paper 
to  Aston,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Society,  and  in  a  letter 
to  Aston  dated  the  23rd  of  February  1685,  we  find  Newton  thank- 
ing him  for  "  having  entered  on  the  register  his  notions  about 
motion."  This  treatise  De  Motu  was  the  germ  of  the  PrincipU, 
and  was  obviously  meant  to  be  a  short  account  of  what  that 
work  was  intended  to  embrace.  It  occupies  twenty-four  octavo 
pages,  and  consists  of  four  theorems  and  seven  proUems,  some 
of  which  are  identical  with  some  of  the  most  important  pro- 
positions of  the  second  and  third  sections  of  the  first  book  <d 
the  Pfincipia. 

The  years  1685  and  z686  will  ever  be  memorable  in  the  hiAory 
of  science.  It  was  in  them  that  Newton  composed  almost  the 
whole  of  his  great  work.  During  this  poiod  Newton  had  a  very 
extensive  correspondence  with  John  Flamsteed,  who  was  tben 
the  astronomer-royaL  Many  of  the  letters  are  lost,  bat  it  is 
clear  from  one  of  Newton's,  dated  the  19th  of  September  1685, 
that  he  had  received  many  useful  communications  from  Flam* 
steed,  and  especially  regarding  Saturn,  "  whose  orbit,  as  defined 
by  Kepler,"  Newton  "found  too  little  for  the  sesquialtcraie 
proportions."  In  the  other  letters  writtoi  in  1685  and  1686 
he  applies  to  Flamsteed  for  information  respecting  the  oibiis 
of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  respecting  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  spring  and  neap  tides  at  the  solstices  and  the  equin- 
oxes, respecting  the  flattening  of  Jupiter  at  the  poles  (wfaidi, 
if  certain,  he  says,  would  conduce  much  to  the  stating  the  reasons 
of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes),  and  respecting  the  difference 
between  the  observed  places  of  Saturn  and  those  computed 
from  Kepler's  tables  about  the  time  of  his  conjunction  with 
Jupiter.  On  thb  last  point  the  information  supplied  by  Flam- 
steied  was  peculiariy  gratifying  to  Newton;  and  it  is  obvious 
from  the  language  of  this  part  of  his  letter  that  he  had  still 
doubts  of  the  universal  application  of  the  sesquialteral  pro- 
portion. "  Your  information,"  he  says,  "  about  the  errois  o( 
Kepler's  tables  for  Jupiter  and  Saturn  has  eased  me  of  several 
scruples.  I  was  apt  to  suspect  there  might  be  some  cause  or 
other  unknown  to  me  which  might  disturb  the  sesquLalieial 
proportions,  for  the  influences  of  the  planets  one  upon  another 
seemed  not  great  enough,  though  I  imagined  Jupiter's  influence 
greater  than  your  numbers  determine  it.  It  would  add  to  my 
satisfaction  if  you  would  be  pleased  to  let  me  know  the  koig 
dikmeters  of  the  orbits  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  assigned  by 
yourself  and  Mr  Halley  in  your  new  tables,  that  I  may  see  bow 
the  sesquialteral  proportion  fills  the  heavens,  together  with 
adbther  small  proportion  which  must  be  allowed  for." 

Upon  Newton's  return  from  Lincolnshire  in  the  begimuiig 
of  April  1685,  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  work.  In  the  spring  he  had  determined  the  attrac- 
tions of  masses,  and  thus  completed  the  law  of  universal  g;ravi- 
tation.  In  the  summer  he  had  fiinished  the  second  book  of  the 
Principiat  the  first  book  being  the  treatise  Dt  J/tfte,  whkh 
he  had  enlarged  and  completed.  Excepting  in  the  oorrespuod- 
ence  with  Flamsteed  we  hear  nothmg  more  d  the  prepaiaUoB 
of  the  Principia  until  the  aist  of  April  x686,  when  KaUey  read 
to  the  Royal  Society  his  Discourse  ameermng  CravUy  amd  its 
Properties,  in  which  he  states  ''that  his  worthy  oftmtxymaa 
Mr  Isaac  Newton  has  an  incomparable  treatise  of  motioo  afanoat 
ready  for  the  press,"  and  that  the  law  of  the  inverse  square 
"  is  the  principle  on  which  Mr  Newton  has  made  out  all  the 
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phenomena  of  the  celestial  motions  so  easily  and  natuiaDy, 
that  its  tnith  is  past  dispute."  At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Society,  on  the  aSth.  of  April,  "  Dr  Vincent  presented  to  the 
Sodety  a  manuscript  treatise  entitled  Pkilosopkiat  Naturalis 
PrUuipia  Matkemalica^  and  dedicated  to  the  Sodety  by  Mr 
Isaac  Newton."  Although  this  manuscript  contained  only  the 
first  book,  yet  such  was  the  confiden<^  the  Sodety  placed  in  the 
author  that  an  order  was  given  "  that  a  letter  of  thanks  be 
written  to  Mr  Newton;  and  that  the  printing  of  his  book  be 
referred  to  the  comideration  of  the  council;  and  that  in  the 
meantime  the  book  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Halley,  to 
make  a  report  thereof  to  the  council."  Although  there  could 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  this  rep(»t,  yet  no  step  was 
taken  towards  the  publication  of  the  work.  At  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Sodety,  on  the  19th  of  May,  some  dissatisfaction  seems 
to  have  been  expressed  at  the  delay,  as  it  was  ordered  "  that  Mr 
Newton's  work  should  be  printed  forthwith  in  quarto,  and  that 
a  letter  should  be  written  to  him  to  signify  the  Sodety's  resolu- 
tions, and  to  desire  his  opinion  as  to  the  print,  volume,  cuts 
and  so  forth."  Three  days  afterwards  HaUey  communicated 
the  resolution  to  Newton,  and  stated  to  him  that  the  printing 
was  to  be  at  the  charge  of  the  Sodety.  At  the  next  meeting 
of  the  council,  on  the  and  of  June,  it  was  again  ordered  *'  that 
Mr  Newton's  book  be  printed,"  but,  instead  of  sanctioning 
the  resolution  of  the  general  meeting  to  print  it  at  thdr  charge, 
they  added  "  that  Mr  Halley  undertake  the  btisiness  of  k)oking 
after  it,  and  printing  it  at  his  own  charge,  which  he  engaged 
to  do." 

In  order  to  explain  to  Newton  the  cause  of  the  dday,  Halley  in 
his  letter  of  the  aand  of  May  alleges  that  it  arose  from  "  the 
president's  attendance  on  the  king,  and  the  absence  of  the  vice- 
I»esidcnts,  whom  the  good  weather  had  drawn  out  of  town"; 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  not  the  true  cause,  and 
that  the  unwillingness  of  the  council  to  undertake  the  publication 
arose  from  the  state  of  the  finances  of  the  Sodety.  Halley 
certainly  deserves  the  gratitude  of  posterity  for  undertaking 
the  publication  of  the  work  at  a  very  considerable  pecuniary 
risk  to  himself.  In  the  same  letter  HaJlcy  found  it  necessary  to 
inform  Newton  of  Hookc's  conduct  when  the  manuscript  of  the 
Princspia  was  presented  to  the  Sodety.  Sir  John  Hoakyns  was 
in  the  chair  when  Dr  Vincent  presented  the  manuscript,  and 
passed  a  high  encomium  on  the  novelty  and  dignity  of  the  subject. 
Hooke  was  offended  because  Sir  John  did  not  mention  what  he 
had  told  him  of  his  own  docovcry.  Halley  only  communicated 
to  Newton  the  fact  "  that  Hooke  had  some  pretensions  to  the 
invention  of  the  rule  for  the  decrease  of  gravity  being  redprocally 
as  the  squares  of  the  distances  from  the  centre,"  adcnowledging 
at  the  same  time  that,  though  Newton  had  the  notion  from  him, 
**  yet  the  demonstration  of  the  curves  generated  thereby  belonged 
wholly  to  Newton."  "  How  much  of  this,"  Halley  adds,  "  is 
so,  you  know  best,  so  likewise  what  you  have  to  do  in  this  matter; 
oiUy  Mr  Hooke  seems  to  expect  you  should  make  some  mention 
of  him  in  the  preface,  which  'tis  possible  you  may  see  reason  to 
prefia.  I  must  beg  your  pardon  that  'tis  I  that  send  you  this 
ungrateful  account;  but  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  let  you  know 
it,  so  that  you  might  act  accordingly,  being  in  myself  fully  satisfied 
that  nothing  but  the  sreatest  candour  imaginable  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  person  who  has  of  all  men  the  least  need  to  borrow 
reputation." 

In  thus  appeah'ng  to  Newton's  candour,  Halley  obviously 
wished  that  some  aicknowlcdgment  of  Hooke  should  be  made. 
He  knew  indeed  that  before  Newton  had  announced  the  inverse 
law  Hooke  and  Wren  and  himself  had  spoken  of  it  and  discussed 
it,  and  therefore  justice  demanded  that,  though  none  of  them 
had  given  a  demonstration  of  the  law,  Hooke  especially  should 
receive  credit  for  having  maintained  it  as  a  truth  of  which  he 
was  seeking  the  demonstration.  On  the  aoth  of  June  x686 
Newton  wrote  to  Halley  the  following  letter: — 

"  Sir, — In  order  to  let  you  know  the  caae  between  Mr  Hooke  and 
me.  I  give  vou  an  account  of  what  passed  between  us  in  our  letters, 
■o  far  as  I  oould  remember;  for  'tis  long  since  they  were  writ,  and 
I  do  not  know  that  1  have  seen  them  since.  I  am  almost  confident  by 
circumstances,  that  Sir  Chr.  Wren  knew  the  duplicate  proportion 


when  I  gave  him  a  vint;  and  then  Mr  Hooke  (by  his  book  Comela 
written  afterwards)  will  prove  the  last  of  us  three  that  knew  it.  I 
intended  in  this  letter  to  let  you  understand  the  case  fully;  but  it 
bdng  a  frivolous  buaincas,  I  shall  content  myself  to  give  you  the 
heads  of  it  in  short,  vis.  that  1  never  extended  the  duplicate  pro- 
portion lower  than  to  the  superficies  of  the  earth,  and  before  a  certain 
demottstnition  I  found  the  last  year,  have  suspected  it  did  not 
reach  accurately  enough  down  so  low;  and  therefore  in  the  doctrine 
of  projectiles  never  uara  it  nor  considered  the  motions  of  the  heavens; 
and  consequently  Mr  Hooke  could  not  from  my  letters,  which  were 
about  projectiles  and  the  regions  desoendii^  hence  to  the  centre, 
conduoe  me  Ignorant  of  the  theory  of  the  heavens.  That  what  he 
told  roe  of  the  duplicate  proportion  was  erroneous,  namdy,  that  it 
reached  down  from  hence  to  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

"  That  it  is  not  candid  to  require  me  now  to  confess  myself,  in 
print,  then  ignorant  of  the  duplicate  proportion  in  the  bcavens: 
for  no  other  reason,  but  because  he  had  told  it  me  in  the  case  of 
projectiles,  and  so  upon  mistaken  grounds  accused  me  of  that  ignor- 
ance. That  in  my  answer  to  his  first  letter  I  refused  his  correspond- 
ence, told  him  1  had  laid  philosophy  a«de,  sent  him  only  the 
experiment  of  projectiles  (rather  shortly  hmtcd  than  carefully 
described),  iif  compliment  to  sweeten  my  answer,  expected  to  hear  no 
further  from  him ;  could  scarce  persuade  myself  to  answer  his  second 
letter;  did  not  answer  his  thini,  was  upon  other  things;  thought  no 
further  of  phUoeophical  matters  than  his  letters  put  me  upon  it,  and 
therefore  may  be  allowed  not  to  have  had  my  tnoughts  of  that  kind 
about  me  so  wdl  at  that  time  That  by  the  same  reason  he  condudes 
me  then  ignorant  of  the  rest  of  the  duplicate  proportion,  he  may  as 
well  condude  me  ignorant  of  the  rest  of  that  theory  I  had  read  before 
in  his  books.  That  in  one  of  my  papers  writ  (I  cannot  say  in  what 
year,  but  I  am  sure  some  time  before  1  had  any  correspondcnoe  with 
Mr  Oldenburg,  and  that's  above  fifteen  years  ago),  the  proportion  of 
the  forces  of  the  planets  from  the  sun,  redprocally  dupficate  of  thdr 
distances  from  him,  is  expressed,  and  the  proportion  of  our  gravity 
to  the  moon's  conalus  recedendi  a  cgntro  terra*  is  calculated,  though 
not  accuratdy  enough.  That  when  Hugenius  put  out  his  Horol. 
OseU.t  a  copy  odn^  presented  to  me,  in  m)r  letter  of  thanks  to  him 
I  gave  those  rules  m  the  end  thereof  a  particular  commendation  for 
their  usefulness  in  Philosophy,  and  added  out  of  my  aforesaid  paper 
an  instance  of  thdr  usefulness,  in  comparing  the  forces  of  the  moon 
from  the  earth,  and  earth  from  the  sun;  in  determining  a  problem 
about  the  moon's  phase,  and  putting  a  limit  to  the  sun's  parallax, 
which  diews  that  I  had  then  rojr  eye  upon  comparing  the  forces  of 
the  planets  arising  from  their  circular  motion,  and  understood  it; 
so  tnat  a  while  aifter.  when  Mr  Hooke  propounded  the  problem 
solemnly,  in  the  end  of  his  attempt  to  prove  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
if  I  had  not  known  the  duplicate  proportion  bdore,  I  could  not  but 
have  found  it  now.  Between  ten  and  deven  years  ago  there  was  an 
hypotheds  of  mine  registered  in  your  boon,  wbcrdn  I  hinted  a 
cause  of  gravity  towards  the  earth,  sun  and  planets,  with  the  de- 
pendence of  the  celestial  motions  thereon;  in  which  the  proportion 
of  the  decrease  of  gravity  from  the  superfides  of  the  planet  (though 
for  brevity's  sake  not  there  expressed)  can  be  no  other  than  re- 
ciprocally duplicate  of  the  distance  from  the  centre.  And  I  hope  I 
shall  not  be  urged  to  declare,  in  print,  that  I  understood  not  the 
obvious  mathematical  condition  of  my  own  hypothesis.  But,  grant 
I  recdvcd  it  afterwards  from  Mr  Hooke,  yet  nave  I  as  great  a  right 
to  it  as  to  the  dUpda.  For  as  Kepler  knew  the  orb  to  be  not  circular 
but  ov^,  and  guessed  it  to  be  dliptical,  so  Mr  Hooke,  without 
knowing  what  I  have  found  out  since  his  letters  to  me,  can  know  no 
more,  but  that  the  proportion  was  duplicate  ^uam  proximi  at  great 
distances  from  the  centre,  and  only  guessed  it  to  be  so  accurately, 
and  guessed  amiss  in  extending  that  proportion  down  to  the  ve^ 
centre,  whereas  Kepler  guessed  right  at  the  ellipsis.  An(j^  so  Mr 
Hooke  found  less  of  the  proportion  than  Kepler  01  the  ellipsis. 

"  There  is  so  strong  an  objection  against  the  accuratencss  of  this 
proportion,  that  without  my  demonstrations,  to  which  Mr  Hooke 
w  yet  a  stranger,  it  cannot  \x  bdieved  by  a  Judicious  philosopher  to 
be  any  where  accurate.  And  so,  in  stating  this  business,  I  do 
pretend  to  have  done  as  much  for  the  proportion  as  for  the  ellipsis, 
and  to  have  as  much  right  to  the  one  from  Mr  Hooke  and  all  men, 
as  to  the  other  from  Kefiler;  and  therefore  on  this  account  also  he 
must  at  least  moderate  his  pretences. 

"  The  proof  you  sent  me  I  like  very  well.  I  designed  the  whole 
to  connst  of  three  books;  the  second  was  finished  last  summer  being 
short,  and  only  wants  transcribing,  and  drawing  the  cuts  faidy. 
Some  new  propowtiOns  I  have  since  thought  on,  which  I  can  as  well 
let  alone.  The  third  wants  the  theory  of  comets.  In  autumn  last  I 
spent  two  months  in  calculations  to  no  purpose  for  want  of  a  good 
method,  which  made  me  afterwards  return  to  the  first  book,  and 


found  it  so  formerly,  and  now  I  am  no  sooner  come  near  her  a^n, 
but  she  gives  me  warning.  The  two  first  books,  without  the  third, 
will  not  so  well  bear  the  title  of  Pkilosophiat  JisS-drolis  PrinatHa 
Mathematica;  and  therefore  I  had  altered  it  to  t^  De  Motu 
Corpomm  ISbri  4mo, 
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"  But,  upon  second  thoughts,  I  retain  the  former  title.  Twill 
help  the  nilc  of  the  book,  which  I  ought  not  to  diminish  now  'tis 
yours.  The  articles  are,  with  the  largest,  to  be  called  by  that 
name;  if  you  please  vou  mav  change  the  word  to  sections,  thourii 
it  be  not  material.  In  the  nrst  |)age,  I  haw  struck  out  the  woras 
'  uii  posthac  docehilur*  as  referring  to  the  third  book;  which  is 
all  at  present,  from  your  affectionate  friend,  and  humble  servant, 

"  Is.  Nbwtom." 

On  the  29th  of  June  x686  Halley  wrote  to  Newton:— "I 
am  heartily  sorry  that  in  this  matter,  wherein  all  mankind  ought 
to  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  you,  you  thould  meet  with 
anything  that  should  give  you  unquiet ";  and  then,  after  an 
account  of  Hooke's  claim  to  the  discovery  as  made  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Society,  he  concludes. — 

"  But  I  found  that  they  were  all  of  opinion  that  nothing  thereof 
appearing  in  print,  nor  on  the  books  01  the  Society,  you  ought  to 
be  considered  as  the  inventor.  And  if  in  truth  he  knew  it  before 
you,  he  ought  not  to  blame  any  but  himself  for  having  taken  no 
more  care  to  secure  a  discovery,  which  he  puts  so  much  value  on. 
What  application  he  has  made  in  private,  I  know  not;  but  I  am 
sure  that  the  Society  have  a  veiy  great  satisfaction,  in  the  honour 
you  do  them,  by  the  dedication  ojf  so  worthy  a  treatise.  Sir,  I 
must  now  again  oeg  you,  not  to  let  your  resentments  run  so  high, 
as  to  deprive  us  of  your  third  book,  wherein  the  application  of  jrour 
mathematical  doctnne  to  the  theory  of  comets  and  several  curious 
experiments,  which,  as  I  guess  by  what  you  write,  ought  to  compoae 
it.  will  undoubtedly  render  it  accepuble  to  those,  who  will  call 
themselves  Philosophers  without  Mathematics,  which  are  much 
the  neater  number.  Now  you  approve  of  the  character  and  paper, 
I  will  push  on  the  edition  vigorously.  I  have  sometimes  had  thoughts 
of  having  the  cuts  neatly  done  in  wood,  so  as  to  stand  in  the  page 
with  the  demonstrations.  It  will  be  more  convenient,  and  not  much 
more  charge.  If  it  please  you  to  have  it  so,  I  will  try  how  well  it  can 
be  done;  otherwise  1  will  have  them  in  somewhat  a  larger  size 
than  those  you  have  sent  up. — I  am.  Sir,  your  most  affectionate 
humble  servant,  £•  Hallby." 

On  the  30th  of  June  1686  the  president  was  desired  by  the 
council  to  license  Newton's  book,  entitled  PhUosophiae  Natwalis 
Frincipia  Matkematka. 

On  the  14th  of  July  1686  Newton  wrote  to  Halley  approving 
of  his  proposal  to  introduce  woodcuts  among  the  leUerpress, 
stating  clearly  the  different  things  which  he  had  from  Hooke, 
and  adding, "  And  now  having  sincerely  told  you  the  case  between 
Mr  Hooke  and  me,  I  hope  I  shall  be  free  for  the  future  from  the 
prejudice  of  his  letters.  I  have  considered  how  best  to  compose 
the  present  dispute,  and  I  think  it  may  be  done  by  the  indoscd 
schoUum  to  the  fourth  proposition."  This  scholium  wa»— 
"  The  inverse  law  of  gravity  holds  in  all  the  celestial  motions, 
as  was  discovered  also  independently  by  my  countrymen  Wren, 
Hooke  and  Halley."  After  this  letter  of  Newton's  the  printing 
of  the  Principia  was  begun.  The  second  book,  though  ready  for 
the  press  in  the  autumn  of  x686,  was  not  sent  to  the  printers 
until  March  1687.  The  third  book  was  presented  to  the  Society 
on  the  6th  of  April  1687,  and  the  whole  work  published  about 
midsummer  in  that  year.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Royal  Society, 
and  to  it  was  prefixed  a  set  of  Latin  hexameten  addressed  by 
Halley  to  the  author.  The  work,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
caused  a  great  deal  of  excitement  throughout  Europe,  and  the 
whole  of  the  impression  was  very  soon  sold.  In  1691  a  copy  of 
the  Principia  was  hardly  to  be  procured. 

While  Newton  was  writing  the  second  and  third  books  of  the 
Principia,  a  very  important  event  occurred  at  Cambridge  which 
had  the  effect  of  bringing  him  before  the  public  in  a  new  light. 
James  II.  had  already,  in  1686,  in  open  violation  of  the  Uw, 
conferred  the  deanery  of  Christ  Church  at  Oxford  on  John 
Masscy,  a  person  whose  sole  qualification  was  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  and  the  king  had  boasted  to  the 
pope's  legate  that "  what  he  had  done  at  Oxford  would  very  soon 
be  done  at  Cambridge."  In  accordance  with  this  boast,  in 
February  1687  he  issued  a  mandate  directing  that  Father 
Alban  Francis,  a  Benedictine  monk,  should  be  admitted  a  master 
of  arts  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  without  taking  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy.  Upon  receiving  the  mandamus 
Dr  Pechell,  the  master  of  Magdalene  College,  who  was  vice- 
chancellor,  sent  a  messenger  to  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  the 
chancellor,  to  request  him  to  get  the  mandamus  recalled;  and 
the  regbtrary  and  the  bedells  waited  upon  Francis  to  offer  him 


instant  admission  to  the  degree  if  only  he  would  take  the  aeoessary 
oaths.  Both  the  king  and  the  monk  were  inexorable.  The  court 
and  the  university  were  thus  placed  in  open  colliaiim.  A  mmaring 
letter  was  despatched  by  SunderUnd  to  shake  the  firmness  of 
the  university;  but,  though  humble  and  reqiectful  explanatiotts 
were  returned,  the  university  showed  no  sign  of  compliance, 
nor  even  of  a  desire  to  suggest  a  compromise.  In  consequence  the 
vice<hanceUor  and  deputies  from  the  senate  were  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  Hijsh  Commission  Court  at  Westminster. 
Newton  was  one  of  the  eight  deputies  appointed  by  the  senate 
for  this  purpose.  The  deputies,  before  starting  for  Lcmdon,  bdd 
a  meeting  to  prepare  their  case  for  the  court.  A  compromise 
which  was  put  forward  by  one  of  them  was  stoutly  and  success- 
fully resisted  by  Newton,  and  on  the  21st  of  April  the  deputation, 
with  their  case  carefully  prepared,  appeared  before  the  court. 
Lord  Jeffreys  presided  at  the  board.  The  deputation  appeared 
as  a  matter  of  course  before  the  commissioners,  and  were  dis- 
missed. On  the  a7th  of  April  they  gave  in  their  plea.  On  the 
7th  of  May  it  was  discussed,  and  feebly  defencied  by  the  vice> 
chancellor.  The  deputies  maintained  that  in  the  late  letgn 
several  royal  mandates  had  been  withdrawn,  and  that  no  degree 
had  ever  been  conferred  without  the  oaths  having  been  previously 
taken.  Jeffreys  qwke  with  his  accustomed  insolence  to  the  vice- 
chancdlor,  silenced  the  other  deputies  when  they  offered  to 
speak,  and  ordered  them  out  of  court.  When  recalled  the  deputies 
were  reprimanded,  and  Pechell  was  deprived  of  his  oflke  as 
vice-chaincellor,  and  of  his  emoluments  as  mast»  of  Magdakne. 
Newton  returned  to  Trinity  College  to  complete  the  PrimcipU. 
While  thus  occupied  he  had  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
Halley,  a  very  great  part  of  which  is  extant.  The  following 
letter  from  Halley,  dated  London,  July  5th,  16S7,  announring 
the  completion  of  the  Principia^  is  of  peculiar  interest: — 

"  1  have  at  length  brought  your  book  to  an  end,  and  hope  it  viB 
please  you.  The  last  errata  came  just  in  time  to  be  inserted.  I 
will  present  from  you  the  book  you  desire  to  the  Royal  Society. 
Mr  Boyle,  Mr  Paget,  Mr  Flamstced,  and  if  there  be  any  else  in  to»n 
that  you  design  to  gratify  that  way;  and  I  have  sent  you  to  botow 
on  your  friends  in  the  University  20  copies,  which  I  entreat  ><on 
to  accept.  In  the  same  parcel  you  will  receive  40  more,  which 
having  no  acquaintance  in  Cambridge,  I  must  entreat  you  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  one  or  more  of  your  ablest  booksellers  to  dispose 
of  them.  I  intend  the  price  of  them,  bound  in  calves'  leather,  and 
lettered,  to  be  9  shillings  here.  Those  I  send  you  I  value  in  quires  at 
6  shillings,  to  take  my  money  as  they  are  sold,  or  at  5*^  for  ready, 
or  else  at  some  short  time ;  for  I  am  satisfied  there  is  no  dealisc  a 
books  without  interesting  the  booksellers;  and  I  am  contented  to 
let  them  so  halves  with  me,  rather  than  have  your  excdknt  work 
smothered  by  their  combinations.  I  hope  you  will  not  repent  yvi 
of  the  pains  you  have  taken  in  so  laudable  a  piece,  so  much  to  yoor 
own  and  the  nation's  credit,  but  rather,  after  you  diall  have  a  little 
diverted  yourself  with  other  studies,  that  you  will  resume  those 
contemplations  wherein  you  had  so  great  success,  and  attempt  the 
perfection  of  the  lunar  theory,  whicn  will  be  of  nrodtgioiia  use  in 
navigation,  as  well  as  of  profound  and  public  speculation.  .  .  .  Yon 
Vill  receive  a  box  from  roe  on  Thursday  next  by  the  waggon,  that 
starts  from  town  to-morrow." 

In  1692  and  1693  Newton  seems  to  have  haA  a  serious  iIlnc9K« 
the  nature  of  which  has  given  rise  to  very  considerable  dispute. 
In  a  letter  dated  the  13'th  of  September  1^3,  addressed  to 
Samuel  Pepys,  he  writes: — 

"  Some  time  after  Mr  Mitlin^on  had  delivered  your  meaaagc.  Ik 

Eressed  me  to  see  you  the  next  time  I  went  to  London.  I  was  avcrv. 
ut  upon  his  pressing  consented,  before  I  considered  what  I  did.  for 
I  am  extremely  troubled  at  the  embroilment  1  am  in,  and  have 
neither  ate  nor  slept  well  this  twelvemonth,  nor  have  my  forrocr 
consistency  of  mind.  I  never  dedgned  to  get  any  thiiig  by  yomr 
interest,  nor  by  King  James's  favour,  but  am  now  sensmie  tlut  I 
must  withdraw  from  your  acquaintance,  and  see  neither  you  nor  the 
rest  of  my  friends  any  more,  if  I  may  but  have  them  quietly.  I  be; 
your  pardon  for  saying  I  would  see  you  again,  and  rest  your  most 
humble  and  obedient  servant." 

And  in  a  letter  written  to  John  Locke  in  reply  to  one  of  his 

about  the  second  edition  of  his  book,  and  dated  the  isth  of 

October  1693,  Newton  wrote: — 

"  The  last  printer,  by  sleeping  too  often  by  my  fire.  I  got  an  31 
habit  of  sleeping;  and  a  distemper,  which  this  summer  nas  been 
epidemical,  put  me  farther  out  of  order,  so  that  when  I  wrote  to 
you,  I  had  not  slept  an  hour  a  night  for  a  fortnight  together,  sa^ 
lor  five  days  togetner  not  a  wink.    I  remember  I  wrote  to  you,  t«tf 
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iHiat  I  aid  of  yoar  book  I  remember  not.  If  you  plcsae  to  tend 
ane  a  transcript  oi  that  passage,  1  will  give  you  an  account  of  it  if 
I  can." 

The  I068  of  sleep  to  a  person  of  Newton's  temperament,  whose 
mind  was  never  at  rest,  and  at  times  so  wholly  engrossed  in  his 
scientific  pursuits  that  he  even  neglected  to  take  food,  must 
necessarily  have  led  to  a  very  great  deal  of  nervous  excitability. 
It  is  not  astonishing  that  rumours  got  abroad  that  there  was  a 
danger  of  his  mind  giving  way,  or,  according  to  a  report  which 
was  believed  at  the  time,  that  it  had  actually  done  so.  Pepys 
must  have  heard  such  nimouis,  as  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Milling- 
ton,  the  tutor  of  Magdalene  G>llege  at  Cambridge,  dated  the  a6th 
of  September  i69t,  he  wrote: — 

*'  I  must  acknowledge  myself  not  at  the  ease  I  would  be  glad  to 
be  at  in  reference  to  excellent  Mr  Newton;  concerning  whom 
(methinks)  your  answer  labours  under  the  same  kind  of  restraint 
which  (to  tdl  you  the  truth)  my  asking  did.  For  1  was  loth  at  first 
dash  to  tell  you  that  I  had  lately  received  a  letter  from  him  so 
surprising  to  roe  for  the  inconsistency  of  every  part  of  it.  as  to  be 

Ct  into  great  disorder  by  it,  from  the  concernment  I  have  for  him, 
t  it  mould  arise  from  that  whi^h  of  all  mankind  I  should  least 
dread  from  him  and  moat  lament  for — I  mean  a  discomposure  in 
head«  or  mind,  or  both.  Let  me.  therefore,  beg  you,  Sir,  having 
now  tcJd  you  the  true  ground  of  the  trouble  I  lately  gave  you,  to 
let  me  know  the  very  truth  of  the  matter,  as  far  at  least  as  comes 
within  your  knowlcc^.'* 

On  the  50th  of  September  1693  Millington  wrote  to  Pepys 
that  he  had  been  to  look  for  Newton  somte  time  before,  but  that 
**  he  was  out  of  town,  and  since."  he  says, 

"  I  have  not  seen  him,  till  upon  the  aSth  I  met  him  at  Huntingdon, 
where,  upon  his  own  accord,  and  before  I  had  time  to  a^  him  any 
question,  he  told  me  that  he  had  writt  to  you  a  very  odd  letter,  at 
which  he  was  much  concerned;  added,  that  it  was  in  a  distemper 
that  much  seized  his  head,  and  that  kept  him  awake  for  above 
five  nights  together,  which  upon  occasion  he  desired  I  would  represent 
to -you,  and  beg  your  pardon,  he  being  very  much  ashamed  he  should 
be  so  rude  to  a  person  for  whom  he  hath  so  great  an  honour.  He  is 
now  very  well,  and  though  1  fear  he  is  under  some  small  degree  of 
Bielancholjr,  yet  I  think  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  it  hath  at  all 
touched  his  understanding,  and  I  hope  never  will ;  and  so  I  am  sure 
all  ought  to  wish  that  love  learning  or  the  honour  of  our  nation,  which 
it  is  a  sign  how  much  it  is  lookco  after,  when  such  a  person  as  Mr 
Newton  Tyes  so  neglected  by  those  in  power." 

The  illness  of  Newton  was  very  much  exaggerated  by  foreign 
oontemporaiy  writers.  In  a  manuscript  journal  of  Huygens  is  to 
be  found  an  entry; — 

"  39  Maj.  1694. — Narravit  mihi  D.  Colm  Scotua  virum  celeber- 
rimum  ac  summum  gcometram  Is.  Neutonum  in  phrenesin  incidisse 
abfainc  anno  et  sex  mensibus.  An  ex  nimia  studii  assiduitate,  an 
dolore  infortunii,  quod  incendio  laboratorium  chymicum  et  scripta 
quacdam  amiaerat  ?  Cum  ad  Archiepiscoi>um  Cantabrigicnsem 
ircoiaset,  ea  locutum,  quae  alicnationem  mentis  indicarent.  Ueinde 
ab  amicM  curam  ejus  susceptam.  domoque  clauso  rehiedia  volenti 
Dolcnti  adhibita,  quibus  jam  santtatem  recupcravit  ut  jam  rursus 
Kbnim  suum  Prinapiorum  Philoaophiae  Mathematicorum  intellieere 
incipiat." 

Huygens,  in  a  letter  dated  the  8th  of  June  1694,  wrote  to 
LeibniU, "  I  do  not  know  if  you  are  acquainted  with  the  accident 
which  has  happened  to  the  good  Mr  Newton,  namely,  that  he  has 
bad  an  attack  of  phrenitis,  which  lasted  eighteen  months, 
and  of  which  they  say  his  friends  have  cured  him  by  means  of 
remedies,  and  keeping  him  shut  up."  To  which  Leibnitz,  in  a 
letter  dated  the  aand  of  June,  replied,  "  I  am  very  glad  that  I 
received  information  of  the  cure  of  Mr  Newton  at  the  same  time 
tl^t  I  first  heard  of  his  illness,  which  doubtless  must  have  been 
very  alarming." 

The  active  part  which  Newton  had  taken  in  defending  the  legal 
privileges  of  the  university  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
crown  had  probably  at  least  equal  weight  with  his  scientific  re- 
pntation  when  his  friends  chose  him  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in 
parliament  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  university.  The 
other  candidates  were  Sir  Robert  Sawyer  and  Mr  Findi.  Sir 
Robert  stood  at  the  head  of  the  poll  with  125  votes,  Newton 
next  with  122  and  Mr  Finch  was  last  with  1x7  votes.  Newton 
retained  his  seat  only  about  a  year,  from  January  1689  till 
the  dissolution  of  the  Convention  Pariiarocnt  in  February  1690. 
During  this  time  Newton  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  part  in 
any  of  the  debates  in  the  House;  but  he  was  not  neglectful 
ol  Ms  duties  as  a  member.   On  the  30th  of  April  1689  he  moved 


for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  settle  the  charters  and  privileges 
of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  just  as  Sir  Thomas  Clarges  did 
for  Oxford  at  the  same  time,  and  he  wrote  a  series  of  letters  to  Dr 
Lovel,  the  vice-chancellor  of  the  university,  on  points  which 
affected  the  interests  of  the  university  and  its  members. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  university  who  had  lately  swora 
allegiance  to  James  had  some  difficulty  ia  swearing  allegiance 
to  his  successor.  On  the  12th  of  February  1689,  the  day. of  the 
coronation  of  William  and  Mary,  Newton  intimated  to  the  vice- 
chancellor  that  he  would  soon  receive  an  order  to  proclaim  them 
at  Cambridge.  He  enclosed  a  form  of  the  proclamation,  and 
expressed  a  hearty  "  wish  that  the  university  would  so  compose 
themselves  as  to  perform  the  solemnitv  with  a  reasonable 
decorum." 

During  his  residence  in  London  Newton  nad  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  John  Locke.  Locke  had  taken  a  very  great  interest  in  the 
new  theories  of  the  Principia.  He  was  one  of  a  number  of 
Newton's  friends  who  began  to  be  uneasy  and  dissatisfied  at 
seeing  the  most  eminent  scientific  man  of  his  age  left  to  depend 
upon  the  meagre  emoluments  of  a.  college  fellowship  and  a 
professorship. 

At  one  time  Newton's  friends  had  nearly  succeeded  m  gettui^ 
him  appointed  provost  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  but  the 
college  offered  a  successful  resistance  on  the  ground  that  the 
appointment  would  be  illegal,  as  the  statutes  required  that  the 
provost  should  be  in  priest's  orders.  Charles  Montague,  who  was 
afterwards  eari  of  Halifax,  was  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and 
was  a  very  intimate  friend  of  Newton;  and  it  was  on  his 
influence  that  Newton  relied  in  the  main  for  promotion  to  some 
post  of  honour  and  emolument.  His  hopes,  however,  wero 
blighted  by  long  delay.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Locke  at  the 
beginning  of  1692,  when  Montague,  Lord  Monmouth  and  Locke 
were  exerting  themselves  to  obtain  some  appointment  for  him, 
Newton  wrote  that  he  was  "  fully  convinced  that  Mr  Montague, 
upon  an  old  grudge  which  he  thought  had  been  worn  out,  was 
false  to  him."  Newton  was  now  in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  and  whilst 
those  of  his  own  standing  at  the  university  had  been  appointed 
to  high  posts  in  church  or  state,  he  still  remained  without  any 
mark  of  national  gratitude.  But  this  blot  upon  the  English 
name  was  at  last  removed  by  Montague  in  1694,  when  he  was 
appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He  had  previously  con- 
sulted Newton  upon  the  subject  of  the  recoinage,  and  on  the 
opportunity  occurring  he  appointed  Newton  to  the  post  of  warden 
of  the  mint.  In  a  letter  to  Newton  announcing  the  news, 
Montague  writes: — 

"  I  am  very  glad  that  at  last  I  can  give  you  a  ^ood  proof  of  my 
friendship,  and  the  esteem  the  king  has  of  your  merits.  Mr  Overton, 
the  warden  of  the  mint,  is  made  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs, 
and  the  king  has  promised  me  to  make  Mr  Newton  warden  of  the 
mint.  The  office  ts  the  most  proper  for  you.  Tis  the  chief  office 
in  the  mint:  'tis  worth  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and 
has  not  too  much  business  to  require  more  attendance  than  you  can 
spare." 

This  letter  must  have  convinced  Newton  of  the  sincerity  of 
Montague's  good  intentions  towards  him;  we  find  them  living 
as  friends  on  the  most  mtimate  terms  until  Halifax's  death  in 

X7X5' 

Newton's  chemical  and  mathematical  knowledge  proved  of 
great  use  in  carrying  out  the  recoinage.  This  was  completed  in 
about  two  years.  In  1697  Newton  was  appointed  to  the  master- 
ship of  the  mint,  a  post  worth  between  £1200  and  £1500  per 
annum.  While  he  held  this  office,  Newton  drew  up  a  very 
extensive  table  of  assays  of  foreign  coins,  and  composed  an 
official  report  on  the  coinage. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Principia  in  1687  the 
method  of  fluxions  which  had  been  invented  by  Newton,  and 
had  been  of  great  assistance  to  him  in  his  mathematical  investiga- 
tions, was  still,  except  to  Newton  and  his  friends,  a  secret. 
One  of  the  most  important  rules  of  the  method  forms  the  second 
lemma  of  the  second  book  of  the  Principia.  Though  this  new 
and  powerful  method  was  of  great  help  to  Newton  m  his  work,  he 
did  not  exhibit  it  in  the  results.  He  was  aware  that  the  well- 
known  geometrical  methods  of  the  ancients  would  clothe  his  new 
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creations  in  a  garb  which  would  appear  less  strange  and  uncouth 
to  those  not  familiar  with  the  new  method.  Th(  Principia 
gives  no  information  on  the  subject  of  the  notation  adopted  in 
the  new  calculus,  and  it  was  not  until  1693  that  it  was  com- 
municated to  the  scientific  world  in  the  second  volume  of  Dr 
Wallis's  works. 

Newton's  admirers  in  Holland  had  informed  Dr  Wallis  that 
Newton's  method  of  fluxions  passed  there  under  the  name 
of  Leibnitz's  Calculus  Differentialis.  It  was  therefore  thought 
necessary  that  an  early  opportunity  should  be  taken  of  asserting 
Newton's  claim  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  method  of  fluxions,  and 
this  was  the  reason  for  this  method  first  appealing  in  Wallis's 
works.  A  further  account  of  the  method  was  given  in  the  first 
edition  of  Newton's  Optics^  which  appeared  in  1 704.  To  this  work 
were  added  two  treatises,  entitled  Tradatus  duo  de  specUbus  et 
magnitudine  figurarum  curvilinearum,  the  one  bearing  the  title 
Tractatus  de  Quadratura  CurvaruiHf  and  the  other  Enumeratio 
ItHearum  tertii  ordinis.  The  first  contains  an  explanation  of  the 
doctrine  of  fluxions,  and  of  its  application  to  the  quadrature 
of  curves;  the  second,  a  classification  of  seventy-two  curves  of 
the  third  order,  with  an  account  of  their  properties.  The  reason 
for  publishing  these  two  tracts  m  his  Opiia,  from  the  subsequent 
editions  of  which  they  were  omitted,  is  thus  'sQited  in  the 
advertisement: — 

"  la  a  letter  written  to  M  Leibnitz  in  the  year  1670,  and  published 
by  Dr  Wallis,  I  mentioned  a  method  by  which  I  nad  found  some 
general  theorems  about  squaring  curviknear  figures  on  comparing 
them  with  the  conic  Bocttons,  or  other  the  umplcst  figures  with  which 
they  might  be  compared.  And  •ome  years  ago  I  lent  out  a  manu- 
script containing  such  theorems;  and  having  since  met  with  some 
things  copied  out  of  it,  I  have  on  this  occasion  made  it  public,  pre- 
fixing to  It  an  introduction,  and  ioining  a  Scholium  concerning  that 
method.  And  I  have  joined  with  it  another  small  tract  concerning 
the  curvilineal  figures  of  the  second  kind,  which  was  also  written 
many  yi^rs  ago,  and  made  known  to  some  friends,  who  have  solicited 
the  making  it  public." 

In  Z707  William  Whiston  published  the  algebraical  lectures 
which  Newton  had  delivered  at  Cambridge,  under  the  title  of 
Arilkmetica  UntoersaliSf  sive  dc  ComposUione  et  Ruolutume 
ArUhmeUca  Liber.  We  are  not  accurately  informed  how  Whiston 
obtained  possession  of  this  work;  but  it  is  stated  by  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  English  edition  "  that  Mr  Whiston,  thinking  it  a 
pity  that  so  noble  and  useful  a  work  should  be  doomed  to  a 
college  confinement,  obtained  leave  to  make  it  public"  It  was 
soon  afterwards  translated  into  English  by  Raphson;  and  a 
second  edition  of  it,  with  improvements  by  the  author,  was 
published  at  London  in  1712,  by  Dr  Machin,  secretary  to  the 
Royal  Society.  With  the  view  of  stimulating  mathematicians 
to  write  annotations  on  this  admirable  work,  the  celebrated 
's  Gravesande  published  a  tract,  entitled  Specimen  ComtnerUarii 
in  ArUkmeticam  Universalcm;  and  Madaurin's  Algebra  seems 
to  have  been  drawn  up  in  consequence  of  this  appeal 

Newton's  solution  of  the  celebrated  problems  proposed  by 
John  Bernoulli  and  Leibnitz  deserves  mention  among  his  mathe- 
matical works.  In  June  1696  Bernoulli  addrened  a  letter  to 
the  mathematicians  of  Europe  challenging  them  to  solve  two 
problems — (i)  to  determine  the  brachistochrone  between  two 
given  points  not  in  the  same  vertical  line,  (2)  to  determine  a 
curve  such  that,  if  a  straight  line  drawn  through  a  fixed  point 
A  meet  it  in  two  points  Pi,  Ft,  then  APt'+APi^  will  be  constant. 
This  challenge  was  first  made  in  the  Ada  lApsiensia  for  June 
1696.  Six  months  were  allowed  by  Bernoulli  for  the  solution  of 
the  problem,  and  in  the  event  of  none  being  sent  to  him  he 
promised  to  publish  his  own.  The  six  months  elapsed  without 
any  solution  being  produced;  but  he  received  a  letter  from 
Leibnitz,  stating  that  he  had  "cut  the  knot  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  these  problems,"  and  requesting  that  the  period  for  their 
solution  should  be  extended  to  Christmas  next,  that  the  Fkvnch 
and  Italian  mathematicians  might  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  the  shortness  of  the  period.  Bernoulli  adopted  the  suggestion, 
and  pubUdy  announced  the  prorogation  for  the  information  of 
those  who  might  not  sec  the  Acia  lApsiensia. 

On  the  29th  of  January  1696/7  Newton  recdved  from 
France  two  copies  of  the  printed  paper  containing  the  problems, 


and  on  the  following  day  he  transmitted  a  solution  of  then  to 
Montague,  then  president  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  announced 
that  the  curve  required  in  the  first  problem  must  be  a  cycknd, 
and  he  gave  a  method  of  determining  it.  He  solved  also  the 
second  problem,  and  he  showed  that  by  the  same  method  other 
curves  might  be  found  which  shall  cut  off  three  or  more  segments 
having  the  like  properties.  Solutions  were  also  obtained  from 
Leibnitz  and  the  Marquis  de  L'H6pital;  and,  although  that 
of  Newton  was  anonymous,  yet  Bernoulli  recognised  the  author 
in  his  disguise;  "  tanquam,"  says  he,  "  ex  ungue  feonem." 

In  1699  Newton's  position  as  a  mathematician  and  natural 
philosopher  was  recognized  by  Uie  French  Academy  of  Sciences. 
In  that  year  the  Academy  was  remodelled,  and  eight  foreign 
associates  were  created.  Leibnitz,  Domenico  Guglielmtni  (1655- 
1710),  Hartsoeker,  and  E.  W.  Tschimhausen  were  appointed  00 
the  4th  of  Febnmiy,  James  Bernoulli  and  John  Bernoulli  on 
the  14th  of  February,  and  Newton  and  Olaus  Roemer  on  the 
aist  of  February. 

While  Newton  held  the  ofiice  of  warden  of  the  mint,  he  retauicd 
his  chair  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge,  and  discharged  the  duties 
of  the  post,  but  shortly  after  he  vas  promoted  to  be  master  of  the 
mint  be  appointed  Whiston  his  deputy  with  "  the  f  uU  profits  of 
the  place."  Whiston  began  his  astronomical  lectures  as  Newtoc's 
deputy  in  January  1 701.  On  the  loth  of  December  x  701  Newton 
resigned  his  professorship,  thereby  at  the  same  tixne  resigning 
his  fellowship  at  Trinity,  which  he  had  hdd  with  the  Lucasian 
professorship  since  1675  by  virtue  of  the  royal  mandate. 
Whiston's  claims  to  suo^ed  Newton  in  the  Lucasian  chair  woe 
successfully  supported  by  Newton  himself. 

On  the  26th  of  November  1701  Newton  was  again  elected  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  university  m  parUament,  but  he 
retained  his  seat  only  until  the  dissolution  in  the  following  July. 
Newton  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  a  candidate  at  this  electjon, 
but  at  the  next  dissolution  in  1705  he  was  again  a  candidate  for 
the  representation  of  the  university.  He  was  warmly  supported 
by  the  residents,  but  bcinga  Whig  in  politics  he  was  opposed  bf 
the  non-residents,  and  beaten  by  a  large  majcnity. 

In  the  autumn  of  1703  Lord  Somers  retired  from  tlie  presidency 
of  the  Royal  Sodety,  and  Newton  on  the  30th  of  November 
1703  was  dected  to  succeed  him.  Newton  was  annually  re- 
dected  to  this  honourable  post  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  hdd  the  office  in  all  twenty-five  years,  a  period  in  which  he 
has  been  exceeded  by  but  one  other  president  of  the  Royal 
Sodety,  Su:  Joseph  Banks.  As  president  Newton  was  brought 
into  dose  connexion  with  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  queen's 
husband,  who  had  been  elected  a  fdUow  of  the  Royal  Sodety. 
The  prince  had  offered,  on  Newton's  recommendation,  to  be 
at  the  expense  of  prmting  Flamsteed's  observations,  and  especi- 
ally his  catalogue  of  the  stars.  It  was  natural  that  the  queen 
should  form  a  high  opinion  of  one  whose  merits  had  made  such 
a  deep  impressionjon  her  husb&nd.  In  April  1 705,  when  the  queen, 
the  prince  and  the  court  were  staying  at  the  royal  residence  at 
Newmarket,  they  paid  a  visit  to  Cambridge,  where  they  were  the 
guests  of  Dr  Bentley,  the  master  of  Trinity.  Her  Majesty  vent 
in  state  to  the  Regent  House,  where  a  congregation  of  the  senate 
was  hdd,  and  a  number  of  honorary  degrees  conferred.  After- 
wards the  queen  hdd  a  court  at  Truiity  Lodge,  where  (i6th 
of  April  1705)  she  conferred  the  order  of  knighthood  upon  Sir 
Isaac  Newton. 

As  soon  as  the  first  edition  of  the  Principia  wis  pubfished 
Newton  began  to  prepare  for  a  second  edition.  He  was  anxious 
to  improve  the  work  by  additions  to  the  theory  of  the  motion  of 
the  moon  and  the  planets.  Dr  Edleston,  in  his  preCsce  u> 
Newton's  correspondence  with  Cotes,  justly  remarks: — 

*'  If  Flamsteed  the  Astronomer-Royal  had  cordtatty  oo-opeiated 
with  him  in  the  humble  capacity  of  an  observer  in  the  way  tb^t 
Newton  pointed  out  and  requested  of  him  .  .  .  the  lunar  theory 
would,  if  its  creator  did  not  overrate  his  own  powers,  have  bern 
completely  investigated,  so  far  as  he  could  do  it,  in  the  first  fe« 
months  01  1605,  and  a  second  edition  of  the  Principta  would  probably 

Iha  ve  followca  the  execution  of  the  task  at  no  long  interval.** 
Newton,  however,  could  not  get  the  information  be  wanted 
_  from  Flamsteed,  and  after  the  spring  of  1696  his  time  was  nnxh 
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occupied  by  his  duties  at  the  mint.  Rumouis,  however,  of  his 
work,  and  of  a  new  edition,  were  heard  from  time  to  time.  In 
February  1700  Leibnitz  writes  of  Newton,  "  J'ai  appris  aussi 
(je  ne  scai  aH)  qu'il  donnera  encore  quelquc  chose  sur  le  mouve* 
me&t  de  la  lune:  et  on  ro'a  dit  aussi  qu'il  y  auraune  nouvelle 
Edition  de  ses  prindpes  de  la  nature." 

Dr  Bentley,  the  master  of  Trinity  College,  had  for  a  long  time 
urged  Newton  to  give  his  consent  to  the  republication  of  the 
FrindpiA.  In  the  middle  of  1 708  Newton's  consent  was  obtained, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  spring  of  1709  that  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  entrust  the  superintendence  of  it  to  a  young  mathematician 
of  great  promise,  Roger  Cotes,  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  who  had 
been  recently  appointed  the  first  Plumian  professor  of  astronomy 
and  ezperimentai  philosophy.  On  the  21st  of  May  1709,  after 
having  been  that  day  with  Newton,  Bentley  announced  this 
arrangement  to  Cotes>— *'  Sir  Isaac  Newton,"  he  said,  "  will  be 
glad  to  see  you  in  June,  and  then  put  into  your  hands  one  part 
of  his  book  corrected  for  the  press."  About  the  middle  of  July 
Cotes  went  to  London,  in  the  expectation  doubtless  to  bring  down 
with  him  to  Cambridge  the  corrected  portion  of  the  Principia. 
Although  Cotes  was  impatient  to  begin  his  work,  it  was  nearly  the 
end  of  September  before  the  corrected  copy  was  put  into  his  hands. 

During  the  printing  of  this  edition  a  correspondence  went  on 
a>nttnuous]y  between  Newton  and  Cotes.  On  the  31st  of  March 
1713,  when  the  edition  was  nearly  ready  for  publication,  Newton 
wrote  to  Cotes: — 

"  I  hcare  that  Mr  Bernoulli  has  sent  a  Paper  of  40  pages  to  be 
pablished  in  the  Acta  Leipska  reUting  to  what  I  have  written  upon 
the  curve  Lines  described  by  Projecti&s  in  leststing  Mediums.  And 
therein  he  partly  makes  Obaervations  upon  what  I  have  written  & 
partly  improves  it.  To  prevent  being  blamed  by  him  or  others  for 
any  dinngenuity  in  not  acitnowledging  my  overughts  or  slips  in  the 
first  edition,  I  believe  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  print  next  after  the  old 
FrttffaHo  ad  Leclorem,  the  following  account  01  this  new  Edition. 

**  'in  hac  aecunda  Principiorum  Editione,  multa  sparsim  emen- 
dantur  &  nonnulla  adjiciuntur.  In  Libri  primi  Sect.  U.  Inventio 
virium  quibus  corpora  in  Orbibus  datis  revolvi  possint,  facilior 
rcdditur  et  amplior.  In  Libri  secundi  Sect.  vii.  Theoria  resistentiac 
fluidorum  accuratius  investigatur  &  novis  ex|>erimentis  oonfirmatur. 
In  Libro  tertio  Theoria  Lunae  &  Praecessio  Acquinoctiorum  ex 
Principiis  suis  plenius  deducuntur.  et  Theoria  Cometarum  pluribus 
et  accuratius  computatis  Ortnum  excmplis  confirmatur. 

*'  •  a8  Mar.  1713.  .       !•  N.* 

'*  If  you  write  any  further  PreCsce,  I  must  not  see  it,  for  I  find 
that  I  shall  be  examined  about  it.  The  cuts  for  y*  Comet  of  1680  & 
1681  are  printed  off  and  will  be  sent  to  Dr  Beotly  this  week  by  the 
Carrier." 

Newton's  desire  to  have  no  hand  in  writing  the  preface  seems 
to  have  proceeded  from  a  knowledge  that  Cotes  was  proposing 
to  allude  to  the  dispute  about  the  invention  of  fluxions.  At 
last,  about  midsummer  17x3,  was  published  the  long  and  im- 
patiently expected  second  edition  of  the  Principia^  and,  on  the 
97th  of  July,  Newton  waited  on  the  queen  to  present  her  with 
a  copy  of  the  new  edition. 

In  1714  the  question  of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea,  which 
had  been  looked  upon  as  an  important  one  for  several  years, 
was  brought  into  prominence  by  a  petition  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  number  of  captains  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships  and  merchant  ships  and  of  London  merchants.  The 
petition  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  House,  who  called 
witnesses.  Newton  appeared  before  them  and  gave  evidence. 
He  stated  that  for  determining  the  longitude  at  sea  there  had 
been  several  projects,  true  in  theory  but  difficult  to  execute. 
He  mentioned  four:  (1)  by  a  watch  to  keep  time  exactly,  (2) 
by  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satelUtes,  (3)  by  the  place  of  the 
moon,  (4)  by  a  new  method  proposed  by  Mr  Ditton.  Newton 
criticized  all  the  methods,  pointing  out  their  weak  points,  and 
it  is  due  mainly  to  his  evidence  that  the  committee  brought 
in  the  report  which  was  accepted  by  the  House,  and  shortly 
afterwards  was  converted  into  a  Bill,  passed  both  Houses,  and 
received  the  royal  assent.  The  report  ran  "  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  committee  that  a  reward  be  settled  by  parUament  upon 
such  person  or  persons  as  shall  discover  a  more  certain  and 
practicable  method  of  ascertaining  the  longitude  than  any  yet 
in  practice;  and  the  said  reward  be  proportioned  to  the  degree 
of  exactness  to  which  the  said  method  shall  reach." 


Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  a  very  popular  visitor  at  the  court 
of  George  I.  The  princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen  Caroline, 
wife  of  George  II.,  took  every  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
him.  Having  one  day  been  told  by  Sir  <Isaac  that  he  had  com- 
posed a  new  system  of  chronology  while  he  was  still  resident 
at  Cambridge,  she  requested  him  to  give  her  a  copy.  He  accord- 
ingly drew  up  an  abstract  of  the  system  from  his  papers,  and 
sent  it  to  the  princess  for  her  own  private  use;  but  he  after- 
wards allowed  a  copy  to  be  made  for  the  Abb6  Conti  on  the 
express  understanding  that  it  should  not  be  communicated  to 
any  other  person.  The  abb6,  however,  lent  his  copy  to  M 
Fr^ret,  an  antiquary  at  Paris,  who  translated  it,  and  endeavoured 
to  refute  it.  The  translation  was  printed  under  the  title  Abrigi 
de  ckronohgie  de  M  le  CkeeaUier  NcwUmj  fait  par  lui-mime  et 
Iraduit  sur  le  manuscrU  anglais.  Upon  receiving  a  copy  of  this 
work,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  printed,  in  the  Philosopkical  Trans- 
acHons  for  1725,  a  paper  entitled  "  Remarks  on  the  observations 
made  on  a  Chronological  Index  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  translated 
into  French  by  the observator,  and  published  at  Paris."  In  these 
remarks  Sir  Isaac  charged  the  abb£  with  a  breach  of  promise, 
and  gave  a  triumphant  answer  to  the  objections  which  Fr6ret 
had  urged  against  his  system.  Father  Soudet  entered  the  field 
in  defence  of  Fr6ret;  and  in  consequence  of  this  controversy 
Sir  Isaac  was  induced  to  prepare  his  larger  work,  which  was 
published  in  1728,  after  his  death,  and  entitled  Tke  Chronology 
of  A  ncient  Kingdoms  amended  ^  to  which  is  prefix^  a  short  Chronicle 
from  the  First  Memory  of  Kings  in  Europe  to  the  Conquest  of 
Persia  hy  Alexander  the  Great, 

From  an  early  period  of  his  life  Newton  had  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  theological  studies,  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  had 
begun  to  study  the  subject  of  the  prophecies  before  the  year 
1690.  M  Biot,  with  a  view  of  showing  that  his  theological 
writings  were  the  productions  of  his  dotage,  has  fixed  their 
date  between  1712  and  1719.  That  Newton's  mind  was  even 
then  quite  clear  and  powerful  is  sufficiently  proved  by  his  ability 
to  attack  the  most  difficult  mathematical  problems  with  success. 
For  it  was  in  1716  that  Leibnitz,  in  a  letter  to  the  Abb£  Conti, 
proposed  a  problem  for  solution  "  for  the  purpose  of  feeling 
the  pulse  of  the  English  analysts."  The  problem  was  to  find 
the  orthogonal  trajectories  of  a  series  of  curves  represented 
by  a  sin^e  equation.  Newton  received  this  problem  about 
5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  as  he  was  returning  from  the  mint, 
but,  though  he  was  fatigued  with  business,  he  solved  the  problem 
the  same  evening. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Sir  Isaac's  theol<^cal  pro- 
ductions is  his  Historical  Account  of  Two  Notable  Corruptions 
of  the  Scripturet  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  This  friend  was  Locke, 
who  received  the  letter  in  November  1690.  Sir  Isaac  seems 
to  have  been  then  anxious  for  its  publication;  but,  as  the  effect 
of  his  argument  was  to  deprive  the  Trinitarians  of  two  passages 
in  favour  of  the  Trim'ty,  he  became  alarmed  at  the  probable 
consequences  of  such  a  step.  He  therefore  requested  Locke, 
who  was  then  going  to  Holland,  to  get  it  translated  into  French, 
and  pubb'shed  on  the  continent.  Being  prevented  from  going 
to  Holland,  Locke  copied  the  manuscript,  and  sent  it,  without 
Newton's  name,  to  Le  Clcrc,  who  received  it  before  the  nth 
of  April  1691.  On  the  20th  of  January  1692  Le  Clerc  announced 
to  Locke  his  intention  to  publish  the  pamphlet  in  Latin;  and, 
upon  the  intimation  of  this  to  Sir  Isaac,  he  entreated  him  "  to 
stop  the  translation  and  impression  as  soon  as  he  could,  for 
he  designt*d  to  suppress  them."  This  was  accordingly  done; 
but  Le  Clerc  sent  the  manuscript  to  the  library  of  the  Remon- 
strants, and  it  was  afterwards  published  at  London  in  1754, 
under  the  title  of  T%bo  Letters  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  M  le 
Clerc,  This  edition  is  imperfect,  and  in  many  places  erroneous. 
Dr  Horsley  therefore  published  a  genuine  one,  which  is  in  the 
form  of  a  single  letter  to  a  friend,  and  was  taken  from  a  manu 
script  in  Sir  Isaac's  own  hand. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  left  behind  him  in  manuscript  a  work  en 
titled  Observations  on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse 
of  St  John,  which  was  published  in  London  in  1733,  in  one 
volume  4to;    another    work,    entitled    Lexicon    Prophcticum, 
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In  Ibe  last  few  yean  of  hit  life  Newton  was  tnnibled  with 
Inconlinence  of  urine,  which  wu  supposed  to  be  due  to  stone; 
but  with  care  he  k^t  the  ilKUt  under  control.  In  January 
ijiS  he  was  seiied  with  *  violent  cough  and  inflammation  of 
Ihe  hings.  which  induced  him  in  raide  at  Kensington;  and 
in  Ihe  following  month  he  had  a  sevece  attack  of  gout,  which 
produced  a  decided  improvement  in  his  general  h^th.  Hit 
dutia  11  the  mini  were  discharged  by  John  Condni't,  and  he 
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March  it  lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  and  was  Ih^ 
conveyed  10  Westminster  Abbey,  where  it  was  buried. 
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NEWTOH.  JDBlt  (171S-1S07).  English 
London  on  Ihe  i^lb  of  July  171;  (O.S,).  His  lamer,  wDo  101  ■ 
long  time  was  master  of  a  ship  in  the  Mediterranean  Inde, 
became  in  174S  governor  of  York  Foil,  Hudson  Day,  where 
he  died  in  1751.  The  lad  iiad  little  education  and  served  on  his 
father's  ship  from  1737  to  1741;  shonly  aflerwatds  he  was 
impressed  on  boud  ■  mao-of-wu,  tlie  "  Harwich,"  wheK  be 
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.t  Liverpool.     He  began 


.pplied  to  the  archbishop 
of  York  for  ordination.  This  was  refused  bim.  but,  having  had 
the  curacy  of  Olney  offered  to  him  in  April  T764  he  was  ordained 
by  the  bishop  ot  Lineohi.  In  October  171)7  William  Cowper 
settled  in  Ihe  parish.  An  intimate  friendship  sprang  up  between 
the  two  men,  and  they  published  logelber  the  (Hmj  Hymm 
(1779).  In  1779  Nevton  left  OIney  10  become  rector  ot  St 
Mary  Woolnoth,  London,  where  he  laboured  with  unceasing 
diligence  and  great  popularity  till  his  death  on  the  31SL  of 

Like  Cowper,  Newton  held  Calvinisllc  views,  althwigh  his 

Wesley  and  the  Methodists.  His  fame  reals  on  certain  of  the 
duty  Hymtu  (.e.(.  "  Gioriooa  things  of  Thee  are  spoken," 
"  How  sweet  the  name  of  Jeiui  Kmndi."  "  One  there  is  above  all 
others,")  remarkable  for  vigour,  simplicity  ai 
devotional  utterance. 
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dill  riii.h  10  help  the  Evangelical  cevivaL  Thomas  Soon,  WBUan 
W.::  I  r(.irc>',  Charics  Sinieos,  William  lay  and  Hannah  Hon  >U 
ca.ii.  iinil.r  his  direct  InHuence.  His  £(il»i  Is  o  tr<A  (ini)  ud 
Li.i...  1(1  Rn.  W.  BiM  (inMhunuws,  1B47)  illuMnle  Ihe  Inakaai 
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NEWTON.  JOHS  (1813-TSQ5),  American  general  and  engine«, 
was  born  in-^Norfolk,  Virginia,  on  the  i^lb  ol  August  1813,  and 
graduated  second  in  his  class  at  the  U.S.  Mililaiy  Academy 
in  1841.  From  1849  to  1861  he  was  engaged  in  the  construclion 
of  coast  defences  and  (he  improvement  ot  waterways;  be  was 
assistant  professor  of  engineering  in  the  Military  Academy 
from  1843  to  1846.  became  a  captain  in  iSjG,  and  took  put  at 
chief  engineer  in  the  Utah  expedition  of  i1j7-i8sS.  He  served 
as  an  engineer  in  the  Virginian  campaign  ot  i3ii,  aod  was 
promoted  brigadier^general,  U.S.V.,  in  September-  He 
especially  dislinguished  himself  in  the  Seven  Dnys'  battle  and  at 
Aniietam,  and  after  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  was  made 
major-general.  U.S.V.  In  the  Chancellonville  campaign  Neman 
took  p^n  in  the  storming  of  Marye's  Heights  at  Fredericksburg, 
on  the  3rd  of  May  1863,  and  at  the  battle  of  Getlysbutg  he  was 
id  of  Ihe  L  corps.    He  had  already  rcc^ved 
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commander  under  General  Oliver  O.  Howard  look  pan  in  the 
Atlanta  campaign.  For  gallant  conduct  ai  Peach  Trer  Creek 
he  was  made  brevet  hiigadier-general,  and  at  ibc  dose  at  the 
war,  was  made  brevet   major-general,   U.S.A.     Eeluming   to 

York  from  1866  10  1S84,  His  most  important  work  there  was 
Ihe   improvement   of    the   Hudson    river,  and  especially    the 

to  the  East  river  from  Long  Island  Sound,  known  as  Hell  Cale. 
Under  two  of  the  largot  obst ructions— Hallet's  Poini  and  Fload 

ihaflsweresunk from  theshore, and  tunnels  were  bored  in  every 
direclion.  In  Ihese  tunnels  I bousands  of  pounds  of  eiplosivo 
were  placed,  and  the  rocks  were  blown  into  fiBgments.  In 
Mareh  1884  he  became  Chief  of  Engineers,  wiih  Ihe  nnh  of 
brigadier-genera),  and  held  this  position  until  his  retireiaent 
from  the  army,  at  hisown  request,  in  August  18S6.    In  i8St-~i8M 
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he  was  commisBioner  of  public  works  in  New  York  Qty,  and 
from  x888  until  his  death,  on  the  zst  of  May  1895,  he  was  president 
of  the  Pananui  railway. 

HEWTON*  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Harvey  county, 
Kansas,  U.S.A.,  about  37  m.  N.  of  Wichita.  Pop.  {igos)66oi; 
(1910)  7862.  It  is  served  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fi  (of  which  it  is  a  division  point  and  which  has  shops  here), 
and  the  Missouri  Pacific  railways.  Newton  is  the  centre  of  the 
settlements  of  the  German-Russian  Mennonites,  a  thrifty  people, 
who  immigrated  in  1873  and  subsequently;  Bethd  CoU^e 
(opened  1893)  is  a  Mennonite  secondaiy  school,  and  there  is  a 
Mennonite  hospitaL  Newton  is  a  supply  and  distributing  point 
for  the  surrounding  agricultural  and  stock-raising  region,  and 
has  various  manufactures.  The  municipality  has  natural  gas  for 
heating,  lighting  and  manufacturing.  Newton  was  first  settled 
in  1871,-  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1873,  and  in  zgxo  ftdopted 
a  commission  form  of  government. 

NEWTON,  a  city  of  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A., 
10  m.  W.  of  Boston,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Charles  river,  which 
borders  it  for  16  m.  Pop.  (1880)  16,995;  (1890)  24,379;  (1900) 
331587,  of  whom  10,068  were  foreign-bom,  19,006  of  foreign 
parentage  and  505  were  negroes;  (19x0,  census)  39,806. 
Kewton  is  served  by  the  Boston  &  Albany  railway.  The  city, 
with  an  area  of  X7'98  sq.  m.,  contains  1$  villages.  In  Newton, 
the  most  prominent  of  these  villages,  is  a  stone  terrace  monu- 
ment to  John  Eliot,  erected  on  the  site  of  Waban's  wigwam 
near  Nonantum  Hill,  where  Eliot  founded  the  first  Indian  Church 
on  the  38th  of  October  1646 — ^the  Nonantum  Indians,  under 
their  chief  Waban,  removed  to  Natick  in  165X.  On  Institution 
Hill,  Newton  Centre,  is  the  first  Baptist  theological  seminary 
in  America,  Newton  Theological  Institution,  founded  in  1825. 
Here  also  is  the  residence  of  Samuel  Francis  Smith  (1808-1895), 
author  of  "  America  "  and  several  missionary  hymns,  and  pastor 
here  in  1842-1854.  In  Newton  Upper  FaDs,  Echo  Bridge  (of 
the  Boston  Aqueduct)  crosses  the  Charles  near  the  falls  in 
Hemlock  Gorge  Reservation  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  system. 
Aubumdale  is  the  seat  of  Lasell  Seminary  for  Young  Women, 
founded  in  1851  by  Edward  Lasell  (X809-1852).  Other  of  the 
villages  are  Newtonville,  West  Newton  and  Newton  Highlands. 
Tbe  city  of  Newton  is  primarily  a  residential  suburb  of  Boston; 
along  the  Charles  is  a  part  (i9x*x2  acres)  of  the  Charles  River 
Reservation  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  system,  and  the  dty  has 
several  attractive  public  parks,  induding  Norumbega  Park, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  with  a  large  open-air  theatre;  boating, 
especially  canoeing,  on  the  river  is  very  popular.  The  city  has 
a  public  library,  a  high  school  and  a  technical  high  school. 
Among  its  manufactures  are  fotmdry  and  machine  shop  products, 
worsted  goods  and  electrical  apparatus;  the  factories  utilize 
the  water  power  of  the  falls.  The  value  of  the  manufactured 
product  in  1905  was  $4,140,996.  The  region  was  settled  as  a 
part  of  Cambridge  in  X630  and  was  called  South  Side  {i.e.  of  the 
Charles),  Nonantum  (the  Indian  name),  Cambridge  Village, 
Little  Ciimbridge  or  New  Cambridge;  in  1688  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  separate  town  and  in  X69X  recdved  its  present  name;  it 
annexed  an  island  in  the  Charles  in  1803;  parts  of  it  were 
annexed  to  Roxbury  (X838)  and  Waltham  (1849);  it  became  a 
city  in  1873;  and  ini875  it  annexed  a  part  of  Boston,  with  which 
there  have  been  several  more  recent  boundary  adjustments. 

NEWTON  ABBOT*  a  market  town  and  seaport  in  the  Ash- 
burton  parliamentary  division  of  Devonshire,  England,  20  m. 
S.  by  W.  of  Exeter  by  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of 
urban  district  (1901)  12,5x7.  Beautifully  situated  at  the  head 
of  the  Teign  estuary,  the  town  grew  rapidly  in  the  19th  century. 
The  two  parish  churches,  St  Mary's  in  Wolborough,  and  All 
Saints'  in  Highweek,  are  Perpendicular  in  style.  St  Mary's 
contains  a  Norman  font,  an  andent  brass  lectern,  buried  during 
the  Civil  Wars,  and  some  interesting  heraldic  ornaments  which 
date  from  the  X5th  century.  Of  the  14th  century  chapel  of  St 
Leonard,  only  a  tower  survives.  A  large  nunnery,  called  St 
Augustine's  Priory,  was  erected  near  the  town  in  x86i;  while 
eastward  it  the  Jacobean  Forde  House,  belonging  to  the  earl 
of  Devon,  and  visited  by  Charles  I.  and  William  of  Orange, 
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who  first  reftd  his  declaration  to  the  people  of  England  at  Newton 
Abbot  market-cross.  The  establishment  of  large  engine  Urorks 
by  the  Great  Western  railway  has  aided  the  development  of 
local  industries,  and  there  is  a  considerable  shipping  trade, 
fine  china  day  and  pipeclay  being  worked  near  the  towns  and 
exported  to  the  Potteries.  Large  fairs  are  hdd  for  the  sale  of 
agrictdtural  produce  and  livestock.  The  portion  of  Newton 
Abbot  in  the  parish  of  Highweek  was  formerly  a  separate  town, 
known  as  Newton  BusheL 

Probably  both  Newton  Abbot  and  Newton  Bushel  were 
originally  induded  under  the  name  of  Newton.  Newton  Abbot 
was  given  to  the  abbot  of  Tor  by  William  Lord  Brewer,  founder 
of  the  monastery  (XX96).  Newton  Bushel  was  so  called  from 
Robert  Bussell  or  Bushel,  foster<hild  and  kinsman  of  Theobald 
deEngUshville,  who  was  made  lord  of  the  manor  by  Henry  III. 
in  X246. 

NBWTON-Df-IIAKERFIELD,  or  Newton-le-Willows,  an 
urban  district  in  the  Newton  parliamentary  division  of  Lanca- 
shire, England,  15I  m.  W.  of  Manchester  by  the  London  & 
North- Western  railway.  Pop.  (1891)  12,861;  (1901)  16,699. 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  town  is  a  moated  Elizabethan 
half-timbered  house,  and  also  an  ancient  barrow  of  great  extent. 
The  Liverpool  farm  reformatory  school  is  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  industrial  establishments  indude  foundries,  printing  and 
stationery  works,  paper  mills,  glass  works  and  sugar  refineries. 
Coal  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  township  of  Newton-in-Makerfield,  gave  its  name  in 
Saxon  times  and  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  one 
of  the  hundreds  of  Lancashire.  The  barony  was  held  by  the 
Banastrcs  from  the  conquest  to  1286  and  passed  successively 
to  the  Langtons,  Fleetwoods  and  Leghs.  It  does  not  seem  that 
the  barons  were  ever  summoned  to  parliament,  and  tbe  title, 
like  all  parliamentary  titles,  has  fallen  into  disuse  since  the 
abolition  of  feudal  tenures.  The  courts-baron  and  courts-leet 
are  held  twice  annually.  The  township  returned  two  members 
to  parliament  from  X559  to  X831,  but  was  disfranchised  by  the 
Reform  Act  of  X832.  There  was  a  market  here  at  least  as  early 
as  1558  which  is  now  discontinued.  Near  the  town  a  party  of 
Highlanders  were  taken  prisoners  in  164S  by  Cromwell's  troops, 
and  hanged  in  an  adjoining  wood,  still  called  Callow's  Cross. 

NEWTOWN,  a  munidpality  of  Cumberland  county.  New 
South  Wales,  Australia,  $\  m.  S.W.  of  Sydney.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  the  residences  of  the  wealthier  citizens  of  Sydney  and 
is  connected  with  the  city  by  rail  and  tram.  As  a  munidpality 
it  dates  from  X862.    Pop  (1901)  22,598. 

NEWTOWN  (Welsh  Drcfttewydd,  with  the  same  meaning, 
formerly  Uanjair  Cedewain),  a  market  town  and  contributory 
parliamentary  borough  of  Montgomeryshire,  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  Severn,  and  on  the  Cambrian  railway,  195  m.  from 
London.  Pop.  of  urban  district  of  Newtown  and  Llanllwchhaiarn 
(1901)  6500.  It  is  connected  with  Shrewsbury  (Amwythig) 
by  the  Montgomer>'shire  canal.  The  old  Anglican  church, 
partly  Decorated  and  partly  Perpendicular,  has  been  superseded 
by  the  modern  St  Mary's,  which  contains  the  font  and  rood-screen 
of  the  old  building.  In  the  old  churchyard  lies  Robert  Owen, 
bom  in  X77X  at  Newtown,  where  he  died  in  1858,  known  as 
"  the  patriarch  of  reason,"  author  of  New  Views  of  Society,  &c., 
and  one  of  the  fathers  of  communism.  Newtown,  rather  than 
Welshpool,  is  the  chief  seat  of  Welsh  flannel  manufacture, 
together  with  that  of  tweeds  and  shawls.  It  joins  with  Welshpool, 
Llanfyllin,  Montgomery  (Trefaldvfyn),  Llanidloes  and  Machynl- 
leth,  in  returning  a  member  to  parliament. 

NEWTOWNARDS  (pron.  NewtonArds),  a  market  town  of 
Co.  Down,  Ireland,  beautifidly  situated  nfear  the  northern 
extremity  of  Strangford  Lough,  on  a  branch  of  the  Belfast  and 
Co.  Down  railway,  9^  m.  E.  of  Bdfast.  Pop.  (1901)  9110.  The 
town  is  sheltered  by  the  Scrabo  Hills  on  the  west  and  north,  and 
possesses  a  fine  square,  in  which  the  pedestal  of  an  ancient  cross 
was  erected  in  1636.  Muslin  embroidery  is  the  principal  industry. 
There  are  also  milb  for  flax  and  hemp  yams,  a  weaving  factory 
and  a  hosiery  factory.  The  remains  of  the  old  church,  originally 
erected  in  1244,  contain  good  Perpendicular  work,  and  the 
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famQy  vault  of  the  Londondenys;  there  are  also  the  parish 
church  and  Presbyterian  church,  with  lofty  spires,  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  freestone 
quarries. 

The  town  owes  its  origin  to  a  Dominican  monastery  founded 
in  1344  by  Walter  de  Burgh.  It  was  forfeited  by  the  O'Neills, 
and  given  to  the  Uamiltons  and  Montgomerics,  from  whom  it 
passed  to  the  marquess  of  Londonderry.  It  received  a  charter 
from  James  I.,  and  until  the  Union  In  x8oo  returned  two  members 
to  parliament. .  The  ruined  abbey  of  Moville,  i|  m.  N.E.,  is 
the  most  notable  of  the  many  ecclesiastical  remains  in  the 
neighbourhood.    It  is  attributed  to  St  Finian  (c.  550). 

NEW  ULH,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Brown  county, 
Minnesota,  U.S.A.,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Minnesota  river, 
88  m.  (by  rail)  S.W.  of  Minneapolis,  in  the  south  central  part 
of  the  state.  Pop.  (1905,  state  census)  5720  (1287  of  German 
birth);  (1910)  5648.  New  Ulm*  b  served  by  the  Minne- 
apolis &  St  Louis,  and.  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  railways. 
In  the  south-western  part  of  the  city,  on  a  wooded  hill  called 
Hermann  Heights,  there  is  a  statue  of  Arminius  erected  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Hermann's  Sons  of  the  United  States.  New 
Ulm  is  an  important  livestock  market.  The  city  is  the  seat  of 
the  Dr  Martin  Luther  College  (Lutheran,  1884),  a  secondary 
school,  with  a  normal  and  a  collegiate  department.  St  Michael's 
Academy  and  St  Alexander  Hospital  are  under  the  charge  of 
Roman  Catholic  sisters.  New  Ulm  was  settled  about  1853, 
and  was  twice  attacked  and  almost  destroyed  by  the  Indians 
during  the  Sioux  uprising  of  1862.  There  is  a  monument  to 
those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  Sioux  massacres. 

NEW  WASHINGTON,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Capiz,  island 
of  Panay,  Philippine  Isbnds,  on  the  N.  coast  about  17  ro.  W. 
of  Capiz,  the  capital  of  the  province.  The  town  was  formed  in 
1903  by  uniting  the  towns  of  Batan,  Jimeno,  Balete  and  the 
vUlage  or  barrio  of  Lagatic  in  the  town  of  Calibo;  the  total 
population  at  that  time  was  34,480.  There  are  about  sixty-six 
barrios,  but  all  of  these  except  Lagatic,  the  seat  of  the  municipal 
government,  had  in  1903  less  than  xooo  inhabitants.  The 
language  is  Visayan.  The  cultivation  of  rice,  sugar  cane,  hemp, 
and  Indian  com  and  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses  are  the 
principal  industries. 

NEW  WESTMINSTER,  a  city  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Fraser 
river,  British  Columbia,  15  m.  from  the  mouth.  Pop.  (1906 
estimate)  7900.  Founded  in  1859  it  was  the  capital  of  British 
Columbia  when  the  British  possessions  on  the  Pacific  coast 
formed  two  colonies — i.e.  British  Columbia  (the  mainland' 
portion)  and  Vancouver  Island.  The  city  is  accessible  to  ocean- 
going ships  of  16  ft.  draught.  It  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  farming 
country  of  the  lower  Fraser  and  has  a  small  export  lumber  trade. 
In  1898  the  greater  portion  of  the  business  part  of  the  city  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  though  much  of  it  was  rebuilt,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  city  of  Vancouver,  only  12  m.  distant,  seriously 
affected  its  growth.  It  is  connected  with  Vancouver  by  an 
electric  railway.  The  Great  Northern  railway,  connecting  with 
Seattle  and  other  points  in  the  state  of  Washington,  here  crosses 
the  Fraser  river  by  a  fine  bridge. 

NEW  YEAR'S  DAY,  the  first  day  of  the  year.  In  the  Gregorian 
calendar  this  date  occurs  twelve  days  earlier  than  in  the  Julian ; 
thus  in  Russia,  Greece,  &c.,  where  the  latter  is  still  employed. 
New  Year's  Day  is  celebrated  on  the  English  13th  of  January. 

The  ancient  Egyptians,  Phoenicians  and  Persians  began  their 
year  at  the  autumnal  equinox  (Sept.  21)  and  the  Greeks  until 
the  sth  century  B.C.  at  the  winter  sojsticc  (Dec.  21).  In  432  B.C. 
the  latter  altered  their  New  Year's  Day  to  the  21st  of  June. 
The  ancient  Romans  celebrated  the  beginning  of  the  year  on  the 
2 1  St  of  December,  but  Caesar  by  the  adoption  of  the  Julian 
calendar  postponed  it  to  the  ist  of  January.  The  Jews  have 
always  reckoned  their  civil  year  from  the  first  day  of  the  month 
of  Tishri  (Sept.  6-Oct.  s),  but  their  ecclesiastical  year  begins  at 
the  spring  equinox  (March  21).  The  25th  of  March  was  the 
usual  date  among  most  Christian  peoples  in  early  medieval  days. 
In  Anglo-Saxon  England,  however,  the  25th  of  December  was 
New  Year's  Day.  At  the  Norman  Conquest  owing,  it  is  believed. 


to  the  coincidence  of  his  coronation  being'arranged  for  that  date, 
William  the  Conqueror  ordered  that  the  year  should  start  on  the 
ist  of  January.  But  later  England  began  her  year  with  the  rest 
of  Christendom  on  the  25th  of  March.  The  Gregorian  calendar 
(1582),  which  restored  the  ist  of  January  to  its  position  as  New 
Year's  Day,  was  accepted  by  aU  Catholic  countries  at  once; 
by  Germany,  Denmark  and  Sweden  about  1700,  but  not  until 
1751  by  England. 

The  Romans,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Julian  calendar,  kept 
the  xst  of  January  as  a  general  holiday.  '  Sacrifices  were  made  to 
Janus;  gifts  and  visits  were  exchanged,  and  masquerading  and 
feasting  were  general.  Congratulatoiy  presents  were  made  to 
the  magistrates  who  entered  upon  office  on  this  day.  The 
emperors  at  the  new  year  exacted  from  their  subjects  tribute  of 
a  pound  of  gold.  This  quasi-present  was  called  stretux,  a  tenn 
(extended  to  all  New  Year's  gijfts  in  Rome)  traditionally  derived 
from  a  custom  initiated  by  the  legendary  King  Tatius,  to  whom 
branches  of  vervain  gathered  in  the  sacred  Grove  of  Strenua, 
the  goddess  of  strength,  were  presented  as  a  good  omen  on  the 
first  day  of  the  year  747  b.c.  -  The  imperial  strenae  later  became 
so  excessive  that  Claudius  found  it  necessary  to  limit  the  amount 
by  formal  decree. 

Participation  in  the  ordinary  New  Year's  Day  observances 
as  well  as  in  the  Saturnalia  of  December  was  from  the  first 
discouraged  by  the  Church.  Christians  were  expected  to  spend 
the  day  in  quiet  meditation,  reading  of  scripture  and  acts  of 
charity.  When  about  the  5th  century  the  2Sth  of  December 
had  become  a  fixed  festival  commemorative  of  the  Nativity, 
the  ist  of  January  assumed  a  specially  sacred  character  as  the 
octave  of  Christmas  Day  and  as  the  anniversary  of  the  Crcum- 
dsion.  As  such  it  still  figiires  in  the  calendars  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Church,  though  only  as  a 
feast  of  subordinate  importance.  The  first  mention  of  it  in 
Christian  literature  as  a  feast  occurs  in  Canon  17  of  a  council 
which  met  at  Tours  in  567. 

The  custom  of  giving  and  receiving  strenae  for  luck  at  the  New 
Year  survives  in  France  (where  New  Year's  Day  is  known  is 
le  jour  d^itrennes)  and  the  Continent  generally.  In  England  its 
place  has  been  taken  by  the  Christmas-gift.  In  Scotland,  where 
New  Year's  Day  is  more  generally  observed  than'  Christmas, 
the  custom  is  still  universal  The  Persians  celebrated  the  begio- 
ning  of  the  year  by  exchanging  presents  of  eggs.  The  Druids 
distributed  as  New  Year's  gifts  branches  of  the  sacred  mistletoe. 
In  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  England  New  Year's  gifts  were 
common.  According  to  Matthew  Paris,  Henry  III.  followed  the 
Roman  precedent  by  extorting  New  Year's  gifts  from  his  subjects. 
These  in  later  reigns  became  voluntary  but  none  the  less  ob»* 
gatory  on  those  who  wished  to  stand  well  with  the  throne.  Tbe 
custom  reached  its  climax  in  Tudor  times.  Wolsey  one  New  Yea; 
gave  Henry  VIII.  a  gold  cup  valued  at  £117,  173.  6d.  in  the 
coinage  of  that  time.  An  MS.  account  is  preserved  of  monty 
gifts  given  to  King  Henry  by  all  classes  of  his  subjects  on  New 
Year's  Day  1533.  The  total  reached  many  thousands.  Bishop 
Latimer,  however,  handed  Henry  instead  of  a  purse  a  New 
Testament  with  a  leaf  doubled  down  at  Hebrews  ziiL  4,  as 
apposite  to  the  king's  then  impending  marriage  with  Anne 
Boleyn.  In  Edward  VI.'s  time,  if  not  earlier,  it  was  usual  for 
the  sovereign  to  give  "  rewards  "  to  those  who  presented  New 
Year's  gifts.  Elizabeth  is  related  to  have  been  most  conscientioas 
in  this  regard.  The  oistom  of  offering  New  Year's  gifts  to  the 
sovereign  became  obsolete  during  the  Commonwealth  and  was 
not  revived  at  the  Restoration. 

NEW  YORK,  one  of  the  original  thirteen  United  Sutes  of 
America,  situated  between  46"  29'  40"  atad  45*  o'  a"  N^  sad 
between  71°  51'  and  79°  45'  54-4"  W.  Its  northern  boundaiy 
is,  for  the  most  part,  formed  by  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St  Law- 
rence river,  which  separate  it  from  the  province  of  Ontaiio> 
Canada;  but  north  of  the  Adirondacks  the  boundary  line  leaves 
the  St  Lawrence,  extending  in  a  due  east  direction  to  the  lower 
end  of  Lake  Champlain.  Thus  the  boundary  between  New  YoA 
and  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  is  wholly  artifidai 
Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  boimd  New  York  on 
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the  E.;  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  New  JetMy  and  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  S.;  and  Pennsylvania,  Lake  Erie  and  the  Niagara  river  on 
thcW. 

The  state  has  a  triangular  outline,  with  a  breadth  from  £. 
to  W.  of  326*46  m.  and  from  N.  to  S.,  on  the  line  of  the  Hudson, 
of  300  m.  In  addition,  it  includes  Long  Island  and  Staten 
Island  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Its  land  area  is  47,654  sq.  m.  and 
the  area  of  the  inland  waters  is  1550  sq.  m.,  giving  a  total  area 
of  49,204  sq.  m.  In  addition  to  this,  New  York  includes  3140 
sq.  m.  of  water  in  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie. 

Tofogtaphy.— 'The  most  notable  topographic  feature  is  the  roughly 
dccular  mountain  area  of  north-eastern  New  York  known  as  the 
Adirondack  mountains  iq.v.).  This  is  a  very  ancient  mountain  mass 
of  crystaUiae  rocks  resembling  more  the  Laurentian  mountains  of 
Canada  than  the  Appalachians.  Indeed,  it  is  commonly  con«dercd 
to  be  an  extenuon  of  the  Canadian  mountains.  Parts  01  the  crystal- 
fine  area  are  worn  down  to  a  condition  of  low  relief,  but  in  the  main 
mountain  mass,  although  greatly  worn,  there  are  still  elevations  of 
truly  mountainous  proportions.  The  highest  peak  u  Mount  Marcy 
(5344  ft.),  though  associated  with  it  are  several  other  peaces  with  an 
devation  from  4000  to  5000  ft.  Even  the  higher  summits  are  worn 
to  a  rounded  condition,,  and  are  therefore  for  the  most  part  forest 
covered  up  to  the  timber  line  which,  on  Mount  Marcy,  is  at  an 
elevation  of  about  4000  ft.  From  the  crest  of  the  dome  of  the 
Adirondacks  proper  the  surface  slopes  in  all  directions  to  surround- 
ing lowlands:  to  the  St  Lawrence  valley  on  the  N.;  the  Champlain- 
Hudson  lowland  on  the  E.;  the  Mohawk  valley  on  the  S.;  and  Lake 
Ontario  on  the  W.  While  igneous  and  metamorphic  crystalline 
rocks  form  the  bulk  of  the  Adirondack  area,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  ring 
of  ancient  Palaeozoic  sediments  in  which  these  peripheral  lowlands 
have  been  developed.  The  Adirondack  area  proper,  and  much  of 
the  surrounding  nng  of  more  recent  rocks,  is  cither  too  rugged,  or 
has  a  sou  too  thin  and  rocky  for  extensive  agriculture.  It  is  there- 
fore a  sparsely  settled  region  with  lumbering  for  one  of  the  leading 
industries,  though  there  is  some  mining,  as  of  iron.  Owing  to  the 
varied  and  beautiful  scenenr,  this  is  a  favourite  summer  resort: 
the  game  of  the  forests  ancf  the  fishing  in  the  streams  and  in  the 
multitude  of  lakes  serve  as  further  attractions.  In  the  peripheral 
rinff  farming  increases,  especially  dair\-ing;  and  manufacturing 
industries  connected  with  the  products  of  forests,  farms  and  mines 
are  developed.  These  and  other  manufacturing  industries  are  greatly 
aided  by  the  extensive  water  power  furnished  by  the  mountain 
streams  which  flow  out  radially  from  the  central  area. 

South  of  the  Adirondack  rmon,  and  S.  of  the  Mohawk  Valley, 
riaes  a  high-level  plateau  which  extends  westward  to  the  Pennsyt- 
vaaia  boundary.  Here  the  rocks  are  all  essentially  horizontal  and  of 
Palaeozoic  age,  mainly  £>evonian.  This  plateau  province,  which 
includes  more  than  half  the  state,  diflfers  greatly  from  place  to  place. 
Its  elevation  decreases  toward  the  N.  by  a  series  of  steps,  having  its 
lowest  elevation  on  the  Ontario  plain  which  skirts  the  southern  shore 
of  Lake  Onurio.  Similar  to  this  is  a  narrow  plain  along  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  which,  in  fact,  lies  in  a  shallow  depression  in  this 
Erie  plain.  Both  of  these  plains  are  so  level,  and  have  so  fertile  a  soil 
that  tbey  are  the  seats  of  extensive  agriculture,  especially  fruit 
raising,  which  is  further  encouraged  by  the  influence  of  the  large 
bodies  of  lake  water  that  moderate  the  neat  of  summer  and  the  cold 
of  winter,  and  tend  to  check  the  late  frosts  of  spring  and  the  early 
frosts  of  autumn. 

Elsewhere  in  the  plateau  province  the  land  is  higher  and  the  surface 
far  more  irregular,  increasing  in  ruggedness  toward  both  the  S.  and 
the  E.  "Oevations  of  between  1500  and  3000  ft.  are  common  in  this 
region  all  the  way  from  Chautauqua  county  in  the  extreme  W.  to 
the  Catskill  mountains  in  the  E. ;  and  in  places  the  surface  becomes 
so  nigged  as  to  simulate  the  features  of  mountains  and  locally  to 
win  the  name  mountain.  Valleys  are  deei^ly  sunk  in  the  plateau, 
the  largest  with  bottom  lands  of  sufficient  width  to  give  rise  to  strips 
of  fertile  farm  land.  The  valley  walls  rise  to  undulating,  and  often 
(airly  level  uplands,  which  are,  in  large  part,  cleared  of  forest :  but 
the  uplands  are  remote  from  markets,  and  the  soil  is  thin.  In  the 
main  they  are  graang  lands— the  scat  of  important  daiiv  and  sheep- 
raising  industries.  This  is  the  region  of  abandoned  larm  houses. 
Thousands  have  been  deserted  and  they  may  be  found  along  all  the 

opisnd  roads. 

Since  tbn  plateau  region  is  a  northward  extension  of  the  Alleghany 
pbtcau,  which  skirts  the  western  base  of  the  Appalachian  mountains, 
itrvcs  as  the  mountains  are  apnroached.  Thus,  in  S.E.  New  York, 
where  the  Appalachians  enter  tne  state,  the  plateau  becomes  much 
higher  than  in  the  W.,  reaching  its  culmination  in  the  Catskills. 
Here,  partly  because  of  elevation,  and  partly  because  of  the  resistant 
nature  of  the  Catskill  sandstones,  dissection  has  so  sculptured  the 
plateau  as  to  carve  it  into  a  mountainous  mass  which  is  generally 
known  as  the  Catskill  mountains.  In  this  part  of  the  plateau, 
summit  elevations  of  from  3000  to  aooo  ft.  arc  common,  the  highest 
point  being  Slide  Mountain  (4205  It.).  Like  the  Adirondacks,  this 
region  is  largely  forest  covered,  and  is  a  favourite  summer  resort; 
but  it  is  far  less  a  wilderness  than  the  Adirondacks,  and  in  places  is 
ckdked  lor  farming,  especially  for  pasturage. 


In  the  plateau  province  there  are  other  areas  known  as  mountains, 
of  which  the  Heloerberg  mountains  are  the  most  conspicuous.  This 
formation  is  really  an  escarpment  facing  the  lower  Mohawk  and  the 
Hudson  river  S.  of  Albany,  where  there  is  a  dow^nward  step  in  the 
plateau.  The  steeply  rising  face  of  the  plateau  here  is  due  to  the  resist- 
ance of  a  durable  layer  of  limestone,  known  as  the  Helderberg  lime- 
stone. There,  are  other  lower  escarpments  in  the  plateau  province, 
similar  in  form  and  cause  to  the  Helderberg  escarpment.  Of  these  the 
most  notable  is  the  Niagara  escarpment  which  extends  eastward  from 
Canada,  past  LewLston  and  Lockport, — a  downward  step  from  the 
Erie  to  the  Ontario  plain,  where  the  Niagara  limestone  outcrops,  and 
its  resistance  to  denudation  accounts  for  the  steeply  rising  face  at  the 
boundary  between  the  two  plains. 

South  and  S.E.  of  the  Catskills,  although  including  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  state,  there  are  a  number  of  different  topographic 
leatures,  due  to  the  belts  of  different  rock  structure  which  cross  the 
state  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  First  come  the  low  folds  of  the  western 
Appalachians,  which,  though  well  developed  in  Pennsylvania,  die 
out  near  the  New  York  boundary.  The  most  pronounced  of  these 
upfolded  strata  in  New  York  form  the  low  Shawangunk  mountains, 
which  descend,  toward  the  S.E.,  to  a  lowland  region  of  folded  strata 
of  limestone,  slate  and  other  rocks  in  Orange  and  Dutchess  counties. 
This  lowland  area,  due  to  the  non-resistant  character  of  the  strata, 
is  a  continuation  of  the  Great  Valley  of  the  Appalachians,  and  ex- 
tends N.E.  into  Vermont  and  S.W.  across  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  It  b  bounded  on  its  S.t.  side  by  the 
Highlands,  a  belt  of  ancient  crystalline  rocks  which  extends  N.E. 
into  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  and  S.\V.  into  the  Highlands 
of  New  Jersey  and  thence  to  the  Blue  Ridge.  South  of  the  High- 
lands, in  New  Jersey,  but  extending  to  the  very  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
is  a  belt  of  Triassic  sandstone  with  intrusions  of  trap  rock,  which,  on 
account  of  its  peculiar  columnar  jointing,  has  developed  a  palisade 
structure — the  famous  Palisades  of  the  lower  Hudson.  On  the  New 
York  side  of  the  Hudson  the  rocks  are  crystalline,  the  surface  a 
region  of  low  hills,  a  continuation  of  the  crystalline  area  of  Con- 
necticut, and  comparable  with  the  Piedmont  plateau  of  the  Southern 
states.  Long  Island,  though  modified  by  extensive  glacial  deposits, 
may  be  considered  a  N.E.  extension  of  the  coastal  plains  which  attain 
a  much  more  perfect  development  in  New  Jersey  and  the  states 
farther  S. 

The  entire  surface  of  New  York,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small 
area  in  the  extreme  W.,  in  Chautauqua  and  Cattaraugus  counties, 
was  covered  by  the  continental  glacier.  With  its  source  in  Canada,  it 
overrode  even  the  highest  mountains  and  spread  beyond  the  boundary 
of  New  York  into  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey;  but  farther  E.  its 
front  rested  on  Staten  Island  and  Long  Island,  wnosc  surface  features, 
and  a  part  of  whose  area,  are  due  to  the  deposits  along  the  ice  front, 
includmg  terminal  moraines  and  outwash  gravel  plains.  Elsewhere  in 
the  state,  also,  the  work  of  the  glacier  is  very  evident.  It  broadened 
and  deepened  many  of  the  vaflcys;  rounded  the  hills;  turned  aside  , 
many  streams,  causing  changes  in  drainage  and  giving  rise  to  in- 
numerable waterfalls  and  rapids;  and  it  formed  the  thousands  of 
lakes,  large  and  small,  which  dot  the  surface.  As  the  ice  receded,  it 
halted  at  various  points,  forming  moraines  and  other  glacial 
deposits.  Thus  the  soil  of  almost  the  entire  state  has  been  derived 
by  glacial  action.  After  the  continental  ice  sheet  entirely  disap- 
peared from  the  state,  local  valley  glaciers  lingered  in  the  Adirondacks 
and  the  Catskills. 

Drainage. — ^The  drainage  of  New  York  finds  its  way  to  the  sea  in 
various  directions.  The  St  Lawrence  system  receives  the  most, 
mainly  from  short  streams  from  the  plateau  province  and  from  the 
Adirondacks.  A  small  part  of  the  state,  in  the  W^  drains  to  the 
Ohio,  and  thence,  by  way  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  oiilf  of  Mexico; 
and  a  much  larger  area  drains  into  the  Susquehanna,  entering  the 
head  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  A  part  of  the  Catskills,  and  the  region 
farther  S.,  drains  into  Delaware  Bay  through  the  Delaware  nver. 
Thus  New  York  is  pre-eminently  a  divide  region,  sending  its  drainage, 
by  various  courses,  into  widely  separated  parts  of  the  ocean.  Only 
the  Hudson  and  a  few  streams  in  the  extreme  S.'have  independent 
courses  to  the  sea  within  the  state  itself. 

The  Hudson  ig.v.)  is  essentially  a  New  York  stream,  though  it 
receives  some  drainage  from  the  New  England  States  through  its 
small  eastern  tributanes.  Its  entire  course  is  within  New  York,  from 
which  it  receives  most  of  its  water  supply.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
important  river  in  the  state,  for,  owing  to  the  sinking  of  the  land, 
which  has  admitted  the  tide  as  far  as  Troy,  it  is  navigable  for  IM  m. 
from  the  saa.  Thence  westward  the  Mohawk  Valley  furnishes  a 
highway  which  is  followed  by  canal,  railway  and  wagKon  road.  Thus 
there  is  here  a  gap,  easily  traversed,  across  the  Appalachian  mountains 
and  plateaus  to  the  more  level  and  fertile  plains  beyond.  A  low 
gap  also  leads  northward  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Champlain  Valley 
across  a  pass  only  147  ft.  above  sea-level.^  This  was  of  much  import- 
ance in  early  wars;  but  it  is  of  only  minor  importance  as  a  com- 
mercial highway  since  it  leads  to  Canada  through  a  region  of  little 
economic  importance. 

The  lower  Hudson,  below  Troy,  is  realty  a  fiord,  the  stream  vaDey 
being  drowned  by  the  sea  through  subsidence  of  the  land.  It  is  noted 
for  its  remarkable  scenery,  especially  where  it  crosses  the  Highlands. 
The  other  large  river  valleys  are  far  less  useful  as  highways,  though 
each  is  paralleled  by  one  or  more  railways.    The  action  of  the 
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continental  glacier  in  eeouriiv  down  the  paiKt  between  the  St 
Lawrence  and  southern  drainage,  and  in  turning  streama  loutliwafd, 
has  facilitated  the  building  of  railways  across  the  divides. 

There  are  thousands  of  lakes  and  ponds  in  the  state,  most  of  them 
very  small  and  all,  even  including  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  the  result 
of  glacial  action.  The  largest  lake  apart  from  Erie  and  Ontario  is  the 
beautiful  Lake  Champlam,  which  lies  on  the  eastern  boundary, 
partly  in  Vermont,  and  with  the  N.  end  in  Canada.  It  occupies  the 
lower  portion  of  the  trough  between  the  Adirondacks  and  the  Green 
Mountains.  The  largest  fake  entirely  within  the  state  is  Lake  George, 
famous  for  its  beautiful  scenery.  In  the  central  inrt  of  the  state 
arc  a  scries  of  peculiar  elongated  lakes,  extending  in  a  nearly  N.S. 
direction,  known  as  the  Finger  Lakes.  The  laraest  of  these  are 
Cayuga, Seneca,  Keuka, Canandaigua, Owasco andSkaneateles.  In 
the  extreme  western  part  of  the  state  is  Chautauqua  Lake,  beautifully 
situated  in  the  plateau  of  western  New  York. 

New  York  is  noted  for  its'  many  falls  and  rapids,  some  of  them  of 
great  beauty.  Of  these  the  largest  is  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  about 
I  m.  wide  and  i6o  ft.  high.  The  American  Fall  is  entirely  within  the 
state;  but  the  Canadian  boundaiy-Iine  passes  down  the  centre  of  the 
Horseshoe  or  Canadian  Fall.  Other  notable  falk  are  ^ose  of  the 
Genesee  at  Portage  and  at  Rochester,  Trenton  Falls,  the  Falls  of 
Ticonderoga,  and  a  multitude  of  falk  and  rapids  in  the  Adirondack 
region  and  along  the  shores  of  the  upper  portioiu  of  the  Finger  Lakes. 
Here  the  tributary  streams  tumble  down  the  sides  (rf  the  lake  valleys, 
whose  bottoms  bave  been  deepened  by  glacial  erosion,  leaving  the 
tributary  valleys  hanging.  Tnere  are  scores  of  picturesque  glens 
here,  and  hundreds  of  waterfalls,  among  the  most  oeautif uf  being  in 
the  Cayuga  valley — notably  Enfield  Falls,  a  few  miles  S.  of  Ithaca, 
Ithaca  Fuls  in  the  city,  and  Taughannock,  a  few  mDes  N.  of  Ithaca. 
The  last,  the  highest  waterfall  m  the  state,  has  a  vertical  fall  of 
3 1 5  ft.  Similar  glens  and  falls  are  found  in  the  Seneca  Valley,  the  best 
known  being  the  widely  renowned  Watkins  Glen,  now  reserved  as  a 
state  park  (sec  Watkins).  Many  of  the  waterfalls  of  New  York, 
but  notably  Niagara,  are  used  as  a  source  of  power. 

nbe  Coast-line. — ^New  York  has  extensive  coast-line  along  the 
Great  Lakes,  75  m.  on  Lake  Erie  and  over  200  m.  on  Lake  Ontario. 
Where  the  lake  waters  flood  the  stream  mouths,  there  are  excellent 
harbours,  and  lake  navigation  is  therefore  of  high  importance.  The 
largest  of  the  lake  ports  is  at  Buffalo  at  the  head  ol  Niagara  river, 
where,  owing  to  the  Niagara  cataract,  lake  boats  from  the  W.  must 
transfer  their  goods  to  rail  or  canal.  Buffalo  lies  at  the  lower  end 
of  natural  lake  navigation,  though  by  the  building  of  a  ship  canal  in 
Canada,  lake  steamers  can  proceed  into  Lake  Ontario  and  thence  to 
the  St  Lawrence. 

7*he  ocean  coast-line,  though  of  limited  extent,  is  by  far  the  iooet 
important  in  the  United  States.  The  greater  part  of  the  sea  coast  is 
on  Long  Island — a  lowj  sandy  coast,  toe  seat  of  numerous  summer 
resorts  and  of  some  fishing.  The  mainland,  opposite  the  western  end 
of  Long  Island,  is  traversed  by  the  lower  Hudson  and  other  channels 
— submerged  valleys— which  form  a  branching  bay  with  several 
islands,  the  largest  of  which  arc  Staten  and  Manhattan  Islands.  The 
western  bank  of  the  lower  Hudson  b  in  New  Jersey.  This  branching 
bay  makes  an  excellent  protected  harbour,  with  an  immense  water 
front,  at  the  outlet  of  the  chief  natural  hignway  from  the  E.  to  the 
interior  of  the  country.  Naturally,  therefore,  a  dense  population, 
engaged  mainly  in  manufacturing  and  commerce,  has  gathered 
around  the  shores  of  this  harbour,  the  greatest  number  on  Manhattan 
Island  and  the  contiguous  mainland  in  New  York  City,  but  large 
numbers  also  on  western  Long  Island,  in  Brooklyn,  on  the  smaller 
islands,  and  on  the  New  Jersey  nde.  The  harbour  tntrance  is  some- 
what obstructed  by  sand  bars,  so  that  extensive  government  work 
has  been  necessary  to  open  and  maintain  a  channel  for  large  draft 
ocean  vessels.  This  sand  has  not  been  brought  by  the  Hudson  itsdf, 
for  that  river  drops  most  of  its  sediment  load  far  up  stream,  in  its  long 
tidal  channel.  It  is  supplied  by  the  tidal-  and  wind-formed  currents, 
which  are  drifting  sand  from  the  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey 
coasts,  extending  the  barrier  beaches,  such  as  Sandy  Hook,  out 
across  the  entrance  to  New  York  Bay. 

Climate. — In  general  the  climate  of  New  York  is  typical  of  that  of 
northern  United  States,  a  climate  of  extremes,  hot  m  summer,  and 
cold  in  winter,  and  yet  healthful,  stimulating,  and,  on  the  whole,' 
not  disagreeaole.  In  the  absence  of  extensive  alluvial  plains  and 
marshes,  there  is  little  malaria.  The  average  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture is  not  far  from  45*  F.,  though  it  varies  from  over  50*  near  New 
York  City,  and  48"  near  the  Laitt  Erie  shore,  to  less  than  40*  in  the 
high  Adirondacks.  The  average  maximum  summer  heat  is  about 
93*,  temperature  of  100*  being  rarely  reached.  In  the  vdnter  the 
temperature  descends  below  zero  during  exceptionally  cold  spdls. 
A  temperature  of  -ao*  or  lower  is  never  attained  in  the  southern 
portion,  seldom  in  the  central,  but  b  often  passed,  by  5  or  10  degrees, 
in  the  Adirondacks  and  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  plateau.  The 
rivers  and  smaller  lakes  freeze  in  winter  and  navigation  on  the  St 
Lawrence  river  is  closed  by  ice  on  the  average  from  about  the  middle 
of  December  until  early  in  April.  The  average  rainfall  is  between  40 
and  45  in.,  but  it  is  less  than  30  in.  in  the  Lake  Champbin  Valley  and 
over  55  in.  N.  of  New  York  City.  In  most  of  the  state  frosts  begin 
from  September  ist  to  October  1st,  and  end  from,  April  ist  to  May 
1st.  In  the  Adirondack  region  the  snowfall  b  heavy,  the  winter  long 
and  severe,    la  central  New  York  it  b  not  uncommon  for  snow  to 


passage  01  cyclonic  storms  from  the  W.  and  S.W.,  bringing  warnitf 
weather  with  rain  and  snow  in  winter,  and  cauung  days  of  great 
heat  and  humidity,  with  thunderstorms,  in  sununer.  Between  these 
cyclonic  storms  come  areas  of  high  pressure,  or  anticyclones,  with 
dry  cool  air  in  summer,  and  dry  cold  air  in  winter,  sometimes  with 
such  decided  changes  in  temperature  as  to  merit  the  name  cold  wave. 
About  New  York  Citv,  and  on  Long  Island,  the  ocean  softens  the 

Xurs  of  winter,  and  through  the  influence  of  cold  surface  waten 
;he  coast,  tempers  the  heat  of  summer.  The  temperature  of  the 
larger  valleys  b  notably  higher  than  that  of  the  uplands;  and  the 
temperature  along  the  lake  shores  b  decidedly  influenced  by  the 
large  bodies  of  water.  Lakes  Ontario  and  Ene  never  freeze  cma- 
pletely  over  in  winter. 

Although  one  of  the  smaller  states  in  the  Union,  being  30th  in 
area.  New  York  ranks  first  in  population  and  in  wealth,  and  has 
won  for  itself  the  name  Empire  State.  The  physiography 
has  enabled  the  state  to  become  a  great  highway  of  comnKfce 
between  the  central  part  of  the  United  Sutes  and  the  sea-coast, 
by  rail  and  by  water,  along  the  Mohawk  Gap  and  by  other  routes, 
llie  Great  Lakes  waterway  naturally  finds  an  outlet  in  New  YoHl 
City.  Thb  has  made  it  easy  for  the  sUtes  to  the  west  to  con- 
tribute raw  materiab,  notably  coal  and  iron,  adding  these  to  the 
natural  raw  products  of  New  York.  Thus  it  happens  that 
from  Buffalo  to  New  Yoric  Oty  there  b  a  chain  of  busy  manu- 
facturing centres  along  the  natural  lughway  fdlowed  by  the 
Erie  Canal  and  the  Hudson  river.  Other  parts  of  the  sute, 
where  connected  with  the  main  hii^way,  are  influenced  by  it 
to  some  extent;  but  away  from  the  great  natural  route  of 
commerce  New  York  b  not  especially  noteworthy  either  for  its 
density  of  population  or  for  extensive  mantifacturing  and 
commerce.  (R.  S.  T.) 

f/tfra.— -When  first  settled  by  Europeans  New  York  was  a  wood- 
bnd  region  containing  neariy  all  the  varieties  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
pbnts  which  were  common  to  the  territory  lying  E.  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  N.  of  the  Ohio,  and  S.  of  the  St  Lawrence.  In  the  Adiraodacfc 
region  the  trees  were  principally  white  pine,  ^>nice,  hemlock  and 
bsilsam,  but  mixed  with  these  were  some  birch,  toAjAt^  beech  and 
basswood,  and  smaller  numbers  of  ash  and  elm;  in  the  swamps  ctf  this 
region  were  also  brch  and  cedar.  The  forests  of  the  W.  half  of  the 
state  contained  pine,  but  here  such  hardwood  trees  as  oak,  chestnut, 
hickory,  maple  and  beech  were  more  common.  The  tulip  tree  was 
common  both  in  the  S.W.  and  N.;  and  the  walnut,  outtersut, 
popular,  sycamore  and  kxust  were  widely  distributed.  The  original 
varieties  of  trees  still  abound,  though  in  less  numbers,  on  lands  ill- 
adapted  to  agriculture,  and  in  the  Adirondack  and  Gatsldll  Mountains, 
where  the  state  has  established  forest  preserves,  and  the  Forest, 
Fish  and  Game  Commissioner  began  reforesting  in  looi,  principaOy 
with  pine,  spruce  and  larch.  On  the  summits  « the  AdiitMtdacks  are 
a  few  alpine  spedes,  such  as  reindeer  moss  and  other  lichens;  on  the 
shores  of  Long  Island,  Staten  Island  and  Westchester  county  are  a 
number  of  maritime  species:  and  on  Long  Island  are  several  specks 
especially  characterbtic  of  the  pine  barrens  of  New  Jfersey.  Launi, 
rhododendron,  and  whortleberry  are  common  shrubs  in  the  mountain 
dbtricts,  and  sumac,  hazel,  sassafras  and  elder  are  quite  widely 
distributed  elsewhere.  Among  indigenous  frxiit-bearing  plants  tfcie 
state  has  the  black  cherry,  red  cherry,  red  plum,  yeUow  plum,  grape, 
bbck  currant,  blackberry,  dewbeny,  strawberry  and  cranberry. 
Blue  flag,  snake  root,  ginseng,  lobelia,  tansy,  wormwood,  mintcr^ 
green,  pleurisy  root,  plantain,  burdock,  sarsapiarilla  and  horebound 
are  among  its  medicinal  plants.  Cowslips,  violets,  anemones, 
buttercups  and  blood-roots  are  conspicuous  in  early  spring,  the 
white  pond  lily  and  the  vellow  pond  lily  in  summer,  asters  aid 

S olden-rod  in  autumn,  ana  besides  these  there  are  about  1500  other 
owering  plants  in  the  state  and  more  than  ^  species  of  ferns. 
Fauna. — Of  the  fur  and  game  animab  which  were  inhabitants  of 
the  primeval  forests  few  of  the  larger  q)ecies  remain  except  in  the 
Adirondack  region.  Here  the  puma  J"  panther ")  has  beccmsc 
extinct  and  the  Canada  lynx  is  rare.  The  moose,  the  elk  and  the 
beaver  have  been  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Forest.  Fbh 
and  Game  Commiauoner.  There  are  many  deer  in  the  Adirondacks. 
The  porcupine  b  common,  but  the  Canada  pine  marten  or  Americas 
sable,  fisher,  and  red  fox  are  rare,  and  the  black  bear  and  jgrey  wolf 
are  found  only  in  small  numbers.  Rabbits  and  squirrels  an 
numerous  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  state;  skunu,  sreasefa, 
muskrats  and  woodchucks  are  common;  there  are  some  nKoom; 
mink  are  frequently  taken  in  the  Adirondacks;  and  a  few  Mter 
remain.     In  the  lower  counties  are  some  "  Virginia  "  opossums. 

Among  birds  of  prey  a  bald  eaale  and  a  golden  eagle  are  occasioa- 
ally  seen  in  seduded  places.  Game  biras  induoe  ducks,  geese, 
plovers,  sniiie,  loons,  grebes,  terns,  rails,  the  woodcock  and  the  ruffed 
grouse;  quaib  are  scarce  except  on  Long  Ishnd,  where  a  nundxr  cf 
young  birds  are  liberated  each  year,  and  lyy  the  same  neans  «  ivpply 
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loan  ia  quite  characteriKie  of  loine  of  (be  N.  countica»  and  gravelly 
''aou  contaipint  Umeiune  an  not  unconiinon, 
ApknUvi  and  S(«»-Aiutii|.— Although  New  York  hat  lou 
lapetiLioa  with  the  Weileni  Stales  in  the  fHvlEiclioii  of  mowt 
lini.  eqxcially  wheal  and  barley,  and  in  the  pniduciiun  of 
uilon  and  pork,  it  hai  made  itcndy  prweH  in  the  daiiy  bu 
id  conunuei  to  produce  gmt  crofa  of  hay.  The  nate  hai 
Tat  advances,  loo.  in  the  produnioa  of  flower*,  omamenul  plants, 
irsety  produots.  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry  and  em.     In  I""" 

uded  in  (arms  ind  a  little  marc  than  two-Ehirds  or  [his  vi 
-oved.    The  number  of  Urms  gradujlly  ineteased  from  170.1 
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Maine,  the  nest  largeir,  i^.iiyt,ooo  bu^U;  and  the  state 
producer  of  onion*,  (umip),  cabbages,  cauliflower,  swer 
com,  cucumbcrt,  rhubarb,  parsnips,  carrntt.  green  peas  j 
bcana.  DuringlheMun  lg;o~i8S9New  Yorkproducedib 
of  ihehtwcrop  of  the  entire  country,  but  since  1890  hop  cl 
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introducid  in  iSJ],  and  in  I860  the  crop  was  S.764.J81  lb.    During 

t3.9sS.j70  lb;  in  1909  the  crop  waionly  j/tyumfli.   The  value  of 
the  Iruil  crop  in   1899   lIlS^.M*!   "•  ■«0'«'  only  [D  that  or 

devoted  to  floricullure  and  nurseries. 

The  llairy  business  and  the  productmn  of  hay  are  espedally 
prDmincnt  in  the  nigged  reeion  w.  ol  the  Adirondnck  Moontainsand 
in  the  ru^ed  portions  of  the  counties  in  the  S.  half  of  the  ttale.  A 
large  pt/nion  of  the  lodtan  corn.wheat  and  barley  it  producedon  the 
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ig.  OoriculiuieandnunerieL    Thelargett  nur^erie*,  however. 
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only  three  atalet  produced  more, and  was  only  697,^73  bng 


ese  Include:  the  Adirondack  Hatchery  at  Upper  5nr?iiac, 

county:  the  Cold' Spring  Harbor  Hatcbery.  al  Cold  Spring  Harbor. 
Suflolk  county;  the  Delaware  Halchcry.  at  Marnielville,  bell  ware 
-luniy;  Ihe  Fulton  Chain  Hatchery,  nt  Old  For^.  Herkimer 
ninly;  the  Linlithgo  Hatchery,  at  Linlithgo,  CoLumbia  county; 
ie  Oneida  Hatchery,  at  Consiantia.  Oswego  county^  and  the 
katint  Valky  Hatchery,  al  Tagxan.  Steuben  county. 
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betin^  the  H  iidwn  aodCMannriv^'  Thiiy  an  da^JTbliK-e 
fine  aralAcd  and  durable,  and  are  much  ined  lor  OaimlnB  >nd  kcn> 
and  Htf  hUi,  cape  AAd  etepa.   Medina  ■andataaHdrcurtKrouiF 
belt  aveianng  about  10  pi.  vide  ilonf  the  S.  ihorc  ot  Lake  On 
and  ate  dtner  red  or  grey ;  the  red  itrc  uied  for  building,  the  grey 
flrrct  paving.  A  more  durable  and  more  beautiluE  etone  for  bu  lidini 
ii  the  icddiih  or  leddiih-broum  Potidsni  landitone  o(  which   hen 
■re  eiuruive  lormalioni  on  the  N.W.  border  o[  the  Adirondacki 
TbB  value  of  all  anduona  qiutiricd  in  190S  waa  ti,jj^S4S 
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to  the  W.  border  of  the  stale  in  trie  county  h  a  narrow  ueii  con- 
taining large  deposits  of  gyp«um,  and  in  iw4  the  valueof  thetuie'i 
output  (1760.759)  «u  greaier  than  that  oCany  other  slan,  although 
Michigan  produced  a  larger  quanlliy.  At  or  near  Chtltenango,  in 
Madiwn  oiunty,  naiuralKxment  rock  was  first  discovered  in  (he 
United  Slatci.  and  the  first  use  made  ot  il  was  in  the  construciion  of 
the  Erie  Canal.   The  rock  was  found  in  much  greater  quanliiie>  at 

produced  by  New  York  ros^  to  4.689,167  barreli  in  IBw^  Ihe  Kate 
Song'.    Lim^tone  and  day  suiiah!e*f«'™k?—  >*"  '  "'"  ma  e  in 
also  found  in  Uliiet  county  and  eliewherc, 
this  increased  from  6SJXO  batrell  ' 
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ibaj.yto,  aimou  otie.tialf  the  loul  for  the  entire  country. 

New  Vork  and  Michigan  are  the  two  principal  sali-producing 
naiesinihe  Union.   Salt  waa  diicwend  by  ihejouitiin  Wcsr — 
New  Votit  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  was  mi 
berured  by  Ihe  fndiani  in  the  Onondaga  region.   The  stale  boi 
.!_  .... 1„  j„  |jgj_  ,jj  ,j,j  ^uj^j.j  .1. 1 
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king  and  concrete,  and  Ubler  counly 
produced  most  of  the  dometlic  mill- 
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Wyoming  and  Geneiee  counties  by  I 
uiiD  uDu  ui  i>i>.<  salt,  and  in  IBSJ  the  miiung  ol  i.«.  <i.iciui<c  w 

dured  In  Tompkina  and  Schuyler  couniie*.  In  190!  the  total  pro. 
duciion  of  the  Hate,  9,D;6,7tJ  barrel!  valued  at  ^1,136,738,  was 
eneeded  io  quantity  and  (fortlie  first  lime)  in  value  by  that  of 

The  Appalachian  ^1  field  extends  northward  from  West  Virginia 
and  Pennsvlvania  into  Catlarauguf.  Allegan^y  end  Steuben  counties. 

«iend  a)  la't'Kirtli'M  ^Balo  and'frra?'<Sst°as  iJing  ^iS^  CiiV- 
The  village  ot  Frcdonia,  in  Chautauqua  county,  was  iTluminitcd  by 

(«n-"l  oTth^wejMiTiiounlie*.''  'S'v^ue'otthe flow '^"1908 wm 

'There  are  more  than  forty  mineral  sprinp  in  New  York  wliose 
waters  are  of  commtrcial  importance,  and  in  1908  the  waten  sold 
from  then  amounted  io8,do7j>^  gali.,  valued  al  IS77.648;  several 
of  the  springs,  especially  thote  in  Saratoga  county,  aiiracr  a  large 
number  of  aummer  visiton.  Graphite  is  widely  distributed  in  Ihe 
Adirondack  region,  but  the  mlnlnf  of  it  iscoi  '^  '  '  '' 
to  Euex  and  Warren  countiesi  in  1908  Ihe  0 
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_- „ -j.,.j,-.-76-  The  manufacture  of  pa  per  and  wood. 

pniducia  ((37,790*05  in  1905)  is  an  industry  for  which  Ihe  suti 
lumishet  much  of  the  raw  ifiaierial.  and  other  larte  indusiri 
which  Ihe  same  it  true  arc  the  manufacture  of  flout  and  gtisi 
products,  dairy  products,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  wines, 
product),  and  salt.  New  York  Hate  ha>  ranked  first  in  the  Uni 
the  value  of  its  nunufaciuret  Knee  iSjo,  and  their  value  ro 
t>,488,34].S79  in  190$.    More  than  thrtF-fiflhtjif  thai  sf  if 
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Syracuse  lo  Buffalo,  a  line  loUowing  closely  Ihe  entire  N.  botdeml 
the  state  (the  Rome,  Watrrtown  &  OgdenstMre).  and  sev-rral  crrra 
lines.  Other  laiporuoc  railways  are  Ihe  Lehigh  Valley,  t  he  Delamirvr 
Lackawanna  A  western,  and  the  Pennsylvania  in  the  central  jnJ 
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and  thence  to  the  Mohawk  river  above  Cohoe«  Falls.  Up  the  Mohawk 
to  Rome  the  old  route  is  for  the  most  part  to  be  retained ;  but  from 
Rome  to  Clyde  there  is  to  be  a  diversion  so  as  to  utilize  Oneida  Lake 
and  Oneida  and  Seneca  rivers.  Westward  from  Clyde  the  new 
channel,  like  the  old  but  larger,  will  pass  through  Rochester  and 
Lockport  to  the  Niagara  river  at  Tonawanda.  Each  of  the  three 
canal.s  is  to  have  a  minimum  depth  of  I3  ft.,  a  minimum  bottom 
width  in  rivers  and  lakes  of  200  ft.,  and  in  other  sections  a  bottom 
width  ^nerally  of  75  ft.  Their  locks  are  to  be  328  ft.  in  length  and 
45  ft.  m  width. 

The  imoorts  to  the  port  of  New  York  increased  in  value  from 
$466,527,631  in  Ite7  to  $891,614,678  in  1909.  while  the  exports 
increased  in  value  from  $4^,7^496  to  $627,782,767.  Other  ports 
of  entry  are  Buffalo  and  DunKirk,  on  Lake  Erie,  Niagara  Falls,  on 
the  Niagara  river,  Ogdensburv  and  Cape  Vincent,  on  the  St 
Lawrence  river,  Plattsbuig,  on  Lake  Champlain,  Oswego,  on  Lake 
Ontario,  Rochester,  on  the  Genesee  river,  Albany  and  Svracuse  in 
the  interior,  and  Sag  Harbor  at  the  E.  end  of  Long  island. 

Population. — New  York  outstripped  Pennsylvania  in  popula- 
tion in  the  first  decade  of  the  19th  century,  and  Virginia  in  the 
second  decade,  and  since  1820  it  has  been  the  most  populous 
Slate  in  the  Union.  In  1880*  the  population  was  5,082,871; 
in  1890,  Si997»8S3;  »n  iQoo.  7.268.894;  in  1905,  according  to 
the  state  census,  8,067,308,  and  in  1910,  9,113,614.  The 
foreign-bom  population  in  1900  was  1,900,425,  including 
480,026  natives  of  Germany,  425.553  of  Ireland,  182,248  of 
Iialy,  165,610  of  Russia,  135,685  of  England.  1 17.535  of  Canada, 
7.S.491  of  Austria,  69,755  of  Poland  and  64,055  of  Scandinavia. 
Alorc  than  two-thirds  of  the  foreign-born  were  in  New  York  City 
The  coloured  population  constituted  only  1-5%  of  the  total, 
and  was  composed  of  99,232  hcgroes.  7170  Chinese.  5257  Indians 
and  354  Japanese. 

Most  of  the  Indians  were  on  eight  reservations:  the  Allegany 
Reservation  (30469  acres)  in  Cattaraugus  county;  the  Cattaraugus 
RcMirrvation  (21.680  acres)  in  Eric.  Cattaraugus  and  Chautauqua 
counties;  the  St  Rwis  Reservation  (14,030  acres)  in  Franklin 
county:  the  Tonawanda  Reservation  (7548  acres)  in  Eric  and  Gcncsce 
rountics;  the  Onondaga  Reservation  (7^00  acres)  in  Onondaga  county ; 
the  Tuscarora  Reservation  (62a  acres)  m  Niagara  county ;  the  Oneida 
fleservation  (400  acres)  in  Madison  county;  and  the  Shinnecock 
Reservation  (400  acres)  near  Southampton,  on  Long  Island. 

Of  3.591,974  members  of  all  religious  denominations  in  1906, 
2.285,768  were  Roman  Catholics,  313,689  Methodist  Episco- 
palians, 199,923  Presbyterians,  193,890  Protestant  Episcopalians, 
176,981  Baptists,  124,644  Lutherans,  57,351  Congrcgationalists, 
35,342  Jews  (heads  of  families  only),  26,183  members  of  the 
German  Evangelical  Synod,  19,302  members  of  Eastern  Orthodox 
churches  and  10,761  Universalists.  The  urban  population  (i.e. 
population  of  places  having  4000  inhabitants  or  more)  increased 
from  3,805,477  in  1890  to  5,176,414  in  1900,  or  36%,  while  the 
rural  population  {i.e.  population  outside  of  incorporated  places) 
decreased  during  this  decade  from  1,834.119  to  1,625,859  or  5-9%. 

The  cities  havmg  a  population  of  15.000  or  more  in  1905  were: 
New  York  City,  4,011,781;  Buffalo,  376.587 ;  Rochester,  181.666; 
Svracuse,  117.503;  Albany,  9^.374;  *roy,  76,910:  Utica,  62,934: 
Vonkers,  61,716;  Schenectady,  $8,387;  Binghamton,  42,036; 
Elmira,  34.687;  Auburn,  31422;  Niagara  Falls,  26.560:  Newburgh. 
26496;  Jamestown,  26,160;  Kingston,  25,556:  Watertown, 
25447;  roughkecpsie,  25.379;  Mt.  Vernon,  25,996;  Cohocs, 
24.183:  Amsterdam.  23.943;  Oswego.  22,572;  New  Rochelle, 
20.470:  Gtoversville,  18,672;  Lockport,  17,552;  Rome,  16,562; 
and  Dunkirk,  15,230. 

Goternmenl.—Smct  becoming  a  state.  New  York  has  been 
governed  under  fo\jr  constitutions,  adopted  in  1777,  1821,  1S46 
and  1S94  respectively.  The  first  state  constitution,  adopted  by  a 
convention  at  Kingston,  made  few  changes  in  the  provincial 
system  other  than  those  necessary  to  establish  it  on  a  popular 
b^sis,  but  the  powers  of  the  governor  were  curtailed,  especially 
his  powers  of  appointment  and  veto.  These  limitations  worked 
unsatisfactorily,  and  their  removal  or  modification  and  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  were  the  principal  changes  effected  in 
1821.  Under  the  first  constitution  the  decentralization  of 
administration,  which  began  early  in  the  colonial  era,  continued 
without  interruption,  and  under  the  second  it  was  checked  by  a 
few  measures  only.    The  third  constitution,  besides  reorganizing 

*  The  population  at  preceding  census  years  was  (1790)  340.120; 
(1800)  589.051:  (1810)  959*049.  (1820)-  1,372,812.  (1830) 
1.918,608;  (1840)  2428.921;  (1850),  3.097.394;.  (i860)  3.880.735: 
C1870)  4482,759- 


the  judiciary,  transferred  to  the  people  the  choice  of  many 
officers,  state  and  local,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  governor 
or  the  legislature;  and  placed  numerous  restrictions  on  the 
law-making  power  of  the  legislature.  Under  this  constitution 
the  theory  of  local  self-government  was  more  fully  realized 
in  New  York  than  at  any  other  time. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  meet  the  problems  arising  from  a  rapid  industrial  and  social 
development  by  creating  bureaus  or  commissions  to  exercise  a 
central  control  over  local  officials,  corporations  and  even  private 
individuals,  and  as  most  of  the  heads  of  these  bureaus  and  the 
commissions  are  appointed  by  the  governor  the  importance  of 
that  officer  has  increased.     The  constitutional  changes  since 
1846  affect  principally  the  judiciary  and  cities.    A  constitutional 
convention  met  and  proposed  a  new  constitution  in  1867,  but 
every  article  was  rejected  by  the  people  save  one  relating  to  the 
judiciary,  which  was  adopted  separately  as  an  amendment  in 
1S69.    The  constitution  of  1894  made  further  important  changes 
in  the  judiciary  and  in  the  government  of  cities.     The  first 
constitution  made  no  provision  for  its  amendment  or  revision. 
The  second  provided  that  whenever  z.  majority  of  the  members 
elected  to  each  house  of  the  legislature  voted  for  an  amendment 
and  two-thirds  of  those  elected  to  ihfe  next  legislature  approved, 
it  should  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  adoption  or  re- 
jection.    The  third  modified  this  provision  by  requiring  the 
approval  of  only  a  majority  of  the  members  elected  to  each 
house  of  the  second  legislature,  and  directed  that  the  legislature 
should  call  a  convention  to  revise  the  constitution  at  least  once 
in  twenty  years  if  the  people  requested  it.    The  present  con- 
stitution contains  the  same  clause  as  the  third  for  the  proposal 
of  amendments  by  the  legislature,  and  makes  the  unique  pro- 
vision that  if  the  people  vote  for  a  convention  when  the  question 
is  submitted  to  them — this  must  be  as  often  as  once  in  twenty 
years— the  delegates  shall  be  elected  and  shall  assemble  at  an 
appointed  time  and  place  without  the  call  of  the  legislature, 
this  being  the  result  of  the  governor's  veto,  in  1887,  of  a  bill  for 
calhng  a  convention  in  response  to  an  overwhelming  vote  of  the 
people  in  favour  of  it.    Under  the  first  constitution  there  were 
property  qualifications  foi  voting  which  amounted  in  the  election 
of  the  governor  and  senators  to  a  freehold  estate  worth  £100 
($500)  and  in  the  election  of  assemblymen  to  a  freehold  estate 
worth  £20.  ($100)  or  the  payment  of  an  annual  rent  of  40s.  ($10). 
But  under  the  second  constitution  the  most  that  was  required 
of  any  white  voter  w^  the  pa3rment  to  the  slate  or  county  of 
taxes  on  either  personal  or  real  property,  and  by  an  amendment 
of   1826  this  requirement  was  abolished.     The  second  con- 
stitution, however,  imposed  a  property  qualification  on  coloured 
voters  amounting  to  a  freehold  estate  worth  $250,  and  this  re- 
striction was  not  removed  until  1874.    Since  1874  the  aim  has 
been  to  bestow  suffrage  on  all  male  citizens  who  shall  have 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  shall  have  been  in- 
habitants of  the  state  for  one  year,  but  for  the  protection  of  the 
ballot  citizenship  for  ninety  days,*  residence  in  the  county  for 
four  months,  and  in  the  election  district  for  thirty  days  next 
preceding  the  election  are  required.    Conviction  for  bribery  or 
of  an  infamous  crime  disqualifies,  and  personal  identification 
of  voters  is  required  in   New  York  City.    A  statement  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  an  election  campaign,  showing 
the  amount  received  from  each  contributor  and  the  name  of 
every  person  or  committee  to  whom  more  than  $5  was  paid, 
must  be  filed  by  the  treasurer  of  every  poUtical  committee  within 
twenty  days  after  the  election;  each  candidate  also  must  file  a 
statement  of  his  contributions.    By  an  Act  of  1910  women 
may  vote  on  financial  questions  afifecting  a  village  in  which 
they  hold  property. 

Executive.— VThtn  the  state  government  was  first  established, 
the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  were  the  only  state  officers 
elected  by  the  people.  The  state  treasurer  was  chosen  by  the 
legishiture,  and  for  the  appointment  of  other  state  officers  as 
well  as  county  officers  and  mayors  of  cities  the  Assembly  chose 
four  senators  to  constitute  a  council  of  appointment,  a  body 
*  Increased  from  ten  days  in  1894. 
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in  which  the  governor  had  only  a  catling  vote.  But  the  con> 
stltution  of  182X  abolished  the  council  of  appointment  and 
gave  the  choice  of  the  principal  state  dq>artmental  officers  to 
the  legislature,  and  the  constitution  of  1846  transferred  the 
choice  of  these  officers  from  the  legislature  to  the  people,  where 
it  has  since  remained.  Under  the  constitution  of  1821  a  great 
number  of  local  officers  were  appointed  by  the  governor  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  choice  of  most  of 
these  was  given  to  the  people  in  1846,  but  since  then  many  new 
state  departments  have  been  created,  the  heads  of  which  are 
usually  appointed  by  the  governor,  subjea  to  the  approval  of 
the  Senate.  Under  the  present  system,  therefore,  there  is  a 
biennial  election  (in  even-numbered  years)  of  a  governor,  a 
lieutenant-governor,  a  secretary  of  state,  a- state  comptroller, 
a  state  treasurer,  an  attorney-general  and  a  state  engineer  and 
surveyor;  and  the  governor  appoints,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Senate,  a  superintendent  of  public  works,  a  superintendent 
of  state  prisons,  a  superintendent  of  insurance,  a  superintendent 
of  banks,  a  commissioner  of  excise,  a  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture, a  forest,  fish  and  game  commissioner,  a  commissioner 
of  health,  a  commissioner  of  bbour,  a  state  architect,  a  state 
historian,  a  state  librarian,  two  public  service  commissions, 
a  civil  service  commission,  «  board  of  charities,  a  commission 
of  prisons,  a  commission  in  lunacy,  three  tax  commissioners 
and  several  other  boards  and  commissions.  The  governor  has 
the  power,  also,  of  filling  vacancies  in  certain  state  offices  and 
on  the  benches  of  the  supreme  court  and  county  courts,  and 
he  may  remove  or  suspend  certain  county  and  municipal  officers 

on  charges. 

The  first  state  constitution  gave  the  veto  power  to  a  council  of 
revi«on  composed  of  the  governor,  the  chancellor  and  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court,  but  since  1821  this  power  has  been  exercised 
by  the  governor  alone;  and  in  1874  it  was  extended  to  separate 
items  in  appropriation  bills.  A  bill  or  item  of  an  appropriation  bill 
that  has  bc«n  vetoed  by  the  governor  can  become  a  law  only  with 
the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each  house  of 
the  legislature.  So  lon^  as  the  legislature  u  in  session  the  eovemor 
is  allowed  ten  days,  besides  Sundays,  to  conader  a  bill,  and  ii  he  docs 
not  veto  it  within  that  time  it  becomes  a  law,  but  no  bill  becomes  a 
law  after  the  final  adjournment  of  the  legislature  unless  it  is  actually 
approved  by  the  governor  within  thirty  days  after  the  adjourn- 
ment. The  governor's  power  to  grant  reprieves,  commutations  or 
pardons  b  unrestricted  by  any  board  of  jnrdons,  but  he  b  required 
to  report  to  the  legislature  each  case  m  which  he  exercises  such 
powpr.  A  candidate  for  the  office  of  governor  or  lieutenant-governor 
must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age  and  must  have  resided  within  the 
state  for  five  yean  next  preceding  his  election.  The  governor's 
salary  is  $10,000  a  year,  and  the  lieutenant-governor's  is  ysooo. 

Leiislature. — The  legisbtive  power  is  vested  in  »  Senate  of 
so  members  elected  biennially  and  an  Assembly  of  150  members 
elected  annually.  Since  1846  both  senators  and  assemblymen 
have  been  elected  by  single  districts,  and  ever  since  the  state 
government  was  established  they  have  been  apportioned  accord- 
ing  to  population,  but  the  present  constitution  limits  the  repre- 
sentation of  New  York  City  in  the  Senate  by  declaring  that  no 
county  shaU  have  more  than  one-third  of  dl  the  senators  nor 
any  two  adjoining  counties  more  than  one-half  of  them.  The 
first  and  second  state  constitutions  required  that  every  senator 
should  be  a  freeholder,  but  since  1846  no  property  qualifications 
have  been  prescribed  for  membership  in  either  house;  the  only 
persons  disqualified  are  those  who  at  the  time  of  the  election 
or  within  one  hundred  days  before  the  election  were  members 
of  Congress,  civil  or  military  officers  under  the  United  States, 
or  officers  under  any  city  government.  The  constitution  of 
1846  limited  the  pay  of  members  of  both  houses  to  three  dollars 
a  day  and  to  three  hundred  dollars  for  any  one  session  (except 
in  impeachment  proceedings)  besides  an  allowance  for  travelling 
expenses,  but  since  an  amendment  of  1874  they  have  been  paid 
$1 500  a  year  and  ten  cents  a  mile  for  travelling  expenses. 

The  legislature  meets  in  annual  sessions,  beginning  in  Tanuary. 
Money  bills  may  originate  in  either  house,  but  at  the  final  vote  on 
such  a  bill  in  either  house  three-fifths  of  the  membere  elected  to  that 
house  must  be  present  and  the  yeas  and  nays  must  be  recorded; 
bills  entailing  appropriations  for  local  or  private  purposes  must 
receive  a  two-thirds  majority  to  pass.  The  legislature  appoints  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  To 
decrease  the  evil  of  lobbying  a  law  was  enacted  in  1906  which  requires 


that  every  person  ernployed  to  promote  or  oppose  the  psssafe  of  any 
bill  shall  file  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  a  written  statement 
showing  who  has  employed  him  and  describing  the  legislation  in 
respect  of  which  his  services  are  to  be  rendered;  the  law  abo  re- 
quires the  employers  of  lobbyists  to  file  in  the  same  office  within  tiro 
months  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  am  itemised  state- 
ment of  all  their  lobbying  expenses,  and  forbids  the  employment  of  a 
lobbyist  for  a  contingent  fee. 

Judiciary. —  At  the  close  of  the  colonial  era  there  were  a 
court  of  chancery,  a  supreme  court,  circuit  courts  and  courts 
of  oyer  and  terminer  which  were 'held  in  the  several  counties 
by  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  a  court  of  common  pleas 
and  a  court  of  sessions  in  each  county,  and  courts  held  by  justices 
of  the  peace  in  the  several  towns.  This  system,  with  the  additicm 
of  the  Senate,  the  chancellor  and  the  justices  of  the  suprone 
court  occasionally  sitting  as  a  court  for  the  correction  of  errors, 
was  retained  with  only  slight  changes  until  1846.  But  the  new 
constitution  of  that  year  substituted  a  court  of  appeals  for  the 
court  of  errors,  merged  the  court  of  chancery  into  the  supreme 
court,  estabUshed  in  each  county  a  new  county  court  composed 
of  a  single  judge,  and,  taking  the  appointment  of  judges  from 
the  governor,  gave  the  election  of  them  to  the  people.  Some 
further  alterations  in  the  constitution  affecting  the  courts  were 
made  in  1869,  1879,  1888,  1894,  1899  and  1909,  and  the  systeo 
as  at  present  constituted  comprises  a  supreme  court  of  ninety- 
seven  justices,  an  appellate  divbion  of  the  same,  a  court  of 
appeab,  a  court  of  claims  and  local  courts.  The  highest  judicial 
court  in  the  state  b  not,  as  in  most  states  of  the  Union,  the 
supreme  court,  but  the  court  of  appeals.  This  court  conscis 
of  a  chief  judge  and  six  associate  judges  elected  from  the  state 
at  large  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years.  Its  jurisdiction  b  limited, 
except  where  judgment  is  of  death,  to  a  review  of  questions  of 
law.  Vacancies  are  temporarily  fiUcd  from  among  the  justices 
of  the  supreme  court  by  the  governor.  To  expedite  business, 
at  the  request  of  the  court,  the  governor  may  designate  iu>t  more 
than  four  justices  of  the  supreme  court  to  act  temporarily  ts 
additional  associate  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals.   The  salary  of 

the  chief  judge  is  $14,200,  of  the  associate  judges  $13,700  a  yaf* 
The  ninety-seven  iustices  of  the  supreme  court  are  elected  (or 
fourteen  yeara  from  tnc  nine  districts  into  which  the  state  u  dixnded. 
Of  these  thirty  are  chosen  in  the  first  district  (New  York  county)  aad 
seventeen  in  the  second  district  (Long  Island  and  Staten  Island). 
The  jurisdiction  of  each  justice  extends  over  the  entire  state. 
Vacancies  are  temporarily  filled  by  the  governor.  The  suprcaie 
court  has  general  jurisdiction  in  law  and  equity,  including  all  actkm 
both  civil  and  criminal.  The  salary  of  the  justices  in  the  first  district 
and  in  Kings  county  of  the  second  district  is  $17,500  a  year:  in  the 
remaindn-  of  the  second  district  it  b  $16,300  a  year;  in  theoihcr 
districts  it  b  $10,000  a  year.  The  state  b  divided  into  four  depan- 
ments  for  each  of  which  there  b  an  Appellate  Division  consisting  of 
seven  iustices  in  the  first  department  (county  of  New  York)  and  five 
in  each  of  the  othera.  The  justices  and  presiding  justice  are  desis* 
nated  from  among  the  justices  of  the  supieine  court  by  the  covenior; 
the  presiding  justice  and  a  majority  of  the  other  justices  of  each  de- 
partment must  be  residents  of  the  department. 

The  court  of  claims  consists  of  three  judges,  one  prending.  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  fcH*  a  term  of  six  years.  It  has  jurisdicttaa 
to  hear  and  determine  private  claims  against  the  state. 

The  local  judiciary  includes  the  usual  county  and  city  judges, 
county  surrogates  and  justices  of  the  peace.  New  York  City  (p) 
has  an  extensive  judiciary  system  of  its  own. 

Local  Cotemment. — The  state  b  divided  into  sixty-ooe 
counties,  each  (unless  wholly  included  in  a  dty)  having  a  couoty 
board  of  supervisors  elected  for  two  years,  one  from  every  tovn 
or  city  ward.  Thb  board  has  certain  adminbtrative  and  kgis- 
lative  powers,  such  as  the  care  of  county  property,  the  botroving 
of  money  for  the  erection  of  county  buildings,  the  fixing  of  the 
salary  of  the  county  treasurer  and  of  other  county  officers,  the 
levying  of  county  taxes  and  the  divbion  of  the  county  into 
assembly  dbtricts  and  school  commissioners'  dbtricts.  Other 
county  officers  are  a  county  judge  and  a  county  surrogate  dcded 
for  a  terra  of  six  years,  a  treasurer,  a  clerk,  a  district  attoroey, 
a  sheriff  and  from  one  to  four  coroners  dected  for  a  tern  of 
three  years.  Cities  are  of  three  classes:  (1)  those  having  s 
population  of  x7Si0oo  or  more;  {»)  those  having  a  populatioo 
between  50,000  and  175,000;  and  (3)  those  whose  popubiioB 
is  less  than  50,000;  the  classification  is  acowdiqg  to  the  blest 
state  enumeration. 
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Bnb  for  "  ipecial  **  city  hwa,  as  mo&td  to  **  meral,'*  must  be 
Approved  (within  fifteen  days  after  tneir  paaaage  by  both  houses  of 
toe  legislature)  by  the  mayor  of  the  dty^  in  firat*daas  cities  (in  which, 
however,  the  state  legtsbture  mav  provide  for  the  concurrence  of  the 
miinkipal  Iqpslative  body),  ana  in  other  cities  by  the  mavor  and 
council,  before  it  is  laid  before  the  governor:  if  it  is  pamoa  by  the 
state  legislature  over  the  mayor's  veto  it  goes  direct  to  the  governor. 
All  city  dections  are  held  in  odd  numbered  years.  The  orgj^nisation 
of  cities  and  villages  is  provided  by  the  Icgisbture,  which  may  restrict 
their  powers  ci  taxation  and  of  contracting  debts  and  may  fix 
salaries.  Town  (or  township)  government  in  New  York  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  New  England;  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
town  is  asuperviior,  who  represents  his  town  in  the  county"  board 
of  superviiors." 

National  Ciionf.— The  natiooa!  guard  of  the  atate  is  commanded 
under  the  governor  by  a  maior-genctaL  .  It  consists  of  four  brigades 
each  commanded  by  a  brigacber>general.-  The  establishments  in  1910 
jconsiated  of  thirteen  regiments  and  fifty  separate  companies  <^ 
infantry,  two  st^uadrons  and  two  troops  01  cavalry,  four  light 
batteries,  one  rcsimcnt  of  engineers,  a  signal  corps  of  two  OMnpames 
and  a  naval  militia,  commanded  by  a  captain  and  consisting  of 
two  battalions  and  two  separate  divisions. 

Lean. — A  married  woman  has  full  control  of  her  property  whether 
acquired  before  or  after  marriage,  and  she  may  carry  00  any  business, 
trade  or  occupation  in  her  own  right.  A  husband  or  a  wife  may 
convey  real  property  directly  to  the  other.  A  widow  has  a  dower 
right  m  one-third  01  the  real  property  to  .which  her  huUiand  had 
absolute  title,  but  a  wife  may  convey  or  devise  her  real  property  free 
from  her  husband's  right  of  tenancy  by  courtesy.  The  only  ground 
for  divorce  is  adultery.  As  soon  as  a  divorce  has  been  granted  the 
plaintiff  may  marry  again,  but  the  defendant  is  not  permitted  to 
jnarry  within  the  state  any  one  except  the  plaintiff  until  five  years 
have  elapsed,  and  then  only  in  case  the  court  permits  it  because  of 
the  petiuoner's  uniformly  good  conduct  in  the  meantime.  Since  the 
1st  of  January  1908  a  marriage  licence  has  been  required  for  every 
lawful  nurriage. 

A  homestead  consisting  of  a  lot  of  land  with  one  or  more  bundings, 
and  properly  designated  as  such  in  the  office  of  the  county  derk,  but 
not  excMding  Siooo  in  value,  u  exempt  from  forced  sale  so  long  as  it  is 
owned  and  occupied  as  a  residence  by  a  househdder  having  a  family 
or  by  a  married  woman,  except  to  recover  the  purehase  money,  to 
satiny  a  judgment  obtained  before  it  was  designated  as  a  homestead, 
or  to  ooUect  taxes  upon  it.  Personal  property  consisting  of  necessary 
household  furniture,  working  tools  and  team  of  horses,  professional 
instruments  and  a  library,  luyt  exceeding  $254  in  value,  bendes  the 
necessary  food  for  the  team  for  ninety  days,  provisions  for  the 
family,  wearing  apparel,  wa^  or  other  income  not  exceedina;  $12 
a  week,  and  several  other  things,  when  owned  by  a  householder  or 
person  providing  for  a  family,  are  also  exempt  from  seizure  for  debt, 
unless  the  debt  be  for  purchase  money  or  for  services  performed  in 
the  family  by  a  domestic 

Eight  hours  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  for'kll  employees  accept 
those  engaged  in  farm  labour  or  domestic  servipe  The  employ- 
ment of  children  under  fourteen  years  df  age- in  any  factory  is  for> 
bidden.  Until  sixteen  years  of  age  no  child  is  to  be  so  employed 
without  an  employment  certificate  issued  by  a  commissioner  of 
health,  and  shosring  that  the  child  has  completed  an  eight  years' 
course  of  study  in  a  public  school  of  the  state  or  has  had  an  equivalent 
schooling  elsewhere.  For  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  are 
so  employed  the  hours  of  labour  are  limited  to  eieht  a  day  and  .the 
days  to  six  a  "week,  and  such  children  must  not  Begin  work  before 
eight  o'clock  in  the  rooming  or  continue  after  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  For  children  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age 
and  for  women  the  hours  of  labour  In  a  factory  are  limited  to  ten  a 
day,  unless  to  prepare  for  a  short  day  or  a  hohday.  and  the  days  to 
six  a  week.  The  employment  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  in  any  mercantile  es^blishment,  business  office,  hotel,  restaurant 
or  apartment  house  is  also  forbidden,  except  that  in  villages  and  in 
cities  of  the  second  or  third  class  children  upwards  of  twelve  years  of 
age  may  be  so  employed  during  the  summer  vacation  of  the  public 
schools.  For  both  boys  and  girls  sixteen  years  of  age  or  upward  the 
restrictions  are  removed  for  two  weeks  at  Christnuu  time.'  The 
Emidoyers'  Liability  Act  of  1903  (amended  and  broadened  in  lOio) 
hokb  an  employer  liable  for  damages  in  any  case  in  which  one  01  his 
employees  sustains  a  personal  injury  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of 
the  employer,  of  a  sub-a>ntractor,  of  a  superintendent,  or  any  other 
person  m  the  employer's  service  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  *'  the 
ways,  works  or  machinery  connected  with -or  used  iu  the  business," 
were  in  proper  condition,  or  whose  duty  it  was  to  "  direct . . .  any 
emplcqree,"  if  it  is  not  proved  that  theemployee  failed  in  due  care  and 
diligence;  by  another  law  of  1910  in  certain  dangerous  employments 
the  employer  is  liable  unless  the  injured  employee  was  negligent. 

Although  the  constitution  of  1894  expressly  declares  that  "any 
lottery  or  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets,  pool-selling,  book-making,  or 
any  other  kind  of  gambling  shall  not  "  hereafter  be  authorized  or 
alk>wed  within  the  state '   and  directs  the  legislature  to  pass  ap- 

*  For  further  regulations  rdating  to  the  employment  of  women  and 
chtMren  aee  the  Labour  Law  enacted  in  1909  and  the  subsequent 
amcodinents. 


propriate  laws  prohibiting  the  same,  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
in  1895,  which  in  practice  permitted  pool-selh'ng  and  book-making 
at  race-tracks,  but  in  1908  and  1910  bills  were  enacted  prohibiting 
gambling  at  race-tracks.  License  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  is 
subject  to  a  graduated  tax.  The  sale  of  liquor  on  Sunday  or  between 
one  o'clock  and  five  o'clock  in  the  momiiw  of  any  other  day  is  unlaw- 
ful. Any  town  (but  not  any  dty)  may  at  its  opuon  wholly  forbid  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  may  allow  it  to  be  sold  only  on  condition 
that  it  be  bot  drunk  on  the  vendor's  premises,  or  may  allow  it  to  be 
sold  only  by  hotd-keepen  and  pharmacists,  or  t^  pharmacists  alone. 

Administratifc  CoHtmiuians.—Tht  regulation  and  control 
of  such  public  lervice  coipotBtions  as  own  or  opcnUe  steam, 
dectric  or  street  railways,,  gas  or  electric  pUmts,  and  express 
companies  were,  in  1907,  vested  in  two  public  service  com- 
missions (the  first  for  New.  York  City  and  the  second  for  all  other 
parts  of  the  sute),  each  of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
governor  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate;  in  19x0  the  regula- 
tion of  telephone  and  tdegxaph  companies  throughoat  the  state 
was  vested  in  the  second  •commission. 

A  state  dvil  service  commission  (1883)  consists  of  three 
members  (not  more  than  two  of  the  same  political  party) 
appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  Fjor 
the  classified  service  of  the  state  and  of  the  minor  dvil  divisions, 
except  dties,  the  commission  makes  rules  (subject  to  the 
governor's  approval  and  to  statutory  and  constitutional  pro- 
visbns)  governing  the  classification  of  offices,  the  examination 
of  candidates  for  office,  and  the  appointment  and  promotion  of 
empk>yees.  In'dties  the  mayor  is  required  to  appoint  a  munidpal 
dvi!  service  commission,  with  similar  duties;  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  may  he  of  the  same  political  oarty. 

Prisons.  Poor  ZjoWtCkarittes,  fire— Penal  institutions  for  sane  adults, 
except  reformatories  for  women,  are  under  the.  general  supervision 
of  a  state  commission  of  prisons;  hospitals  for  the  insane  are  under 
the  ^neral  supervision  of  a  state  commission  in  lunacy ;  and  all  other 
chantable  and  penal  institutions,  maintained  wholly  or  in  part  by 
the  state,  or  by  any  county,  dty  or  town  within  the  state,  are  under 
the  ^neral  supervision  of  a  state  board  of  charities.  IThis  board  oif 
chanties  consists  of  one  member  from  each  of  the  nine  judicial 
districts  and  three  additional  memben  from  the  City  of  New  York, 
all  appointed  by  the  sovemor  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  for  a 
term  of  eight  years.  Its  existence  dates  from  1867,  but  its  authority 
was  very  limited,  chiefly  advisory,  until  1895.  Since  then,  however, 
its  powen  have  been  greatly  increased.  In  1910  the  sute  charitable 
institutions  were  as  follows:  Sute  Soldien'  and  Sailors'  Home, 
Bath;  Sute  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia:  the  Thomas  Indian 
School,  Iroquds;  State  Woman's  Rdief  Corps  Home,  Chdord; 
Sute  Hospital  for  the  caire  of  Crippkxi  and  Deformed  Children,  West 
Haverstraw;  Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Fceble-Minded  Children, 
Syracuse;  State  Hospital  for  the  treatment  of  Indpient  Pulmonary 
TubereukMts.  Rajt  Brook;  Craig  Colony  for  Epueptica,  Sonyca; 
State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newu^;  Rome 
Sute  Custodial  A^Ium  for  Unteachable  Idiots,  Rome:  Sute  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  School,  Industry:  Sute  Training  School 
for  Girls,  Hudson;  Western  House  of  Refuge,  Albbn;  New  York 
Sute  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford;  the  Sute  Training  School 
for  Boys:  and  Letch  worth  Village,  a  custodial  asylum  for  epileptics 
and  feeble-minded.  Eight  private  institutions  for  the  care  or  the 
care  and  instruction  of  deaf  miites  and  one  for  the  care  of  the  blind 
are  supported  mainly  by  the  sute.  Many  other  chariuble  institu- 
tions recdve  public  money,  mostly  from  counties,  dties  and  towns. 

The  poor  law  of  the  sute  defines  the  town  poor  as  those  who  have 
gained  a  settlement  in  some  town  or  dty,  by  residing  there  for  one 
year  prior  to  thdr  application  for  public  refief  and  who  are  unable 
to  mainuin  themselves;  the  county  poor  as  the  poor  who  have  not 
resided  in  any  one  town  or  dty  for  one  year  before  their  application 
for  public  relief,  but  have  been  in  some  one  county  for  sixty  days; 
and  the  sute  poor  as  all  other  poor  persons  within  the  sUte.  Wher- 
ever cared  for,  each  town,  dty,  county  and  the  sute  must  pay  the 
cost  of  mainuining  iu  own  poor.  In  some  counties  there  is  no 
distinction  between  town  ana  county  poor,  but  in  1910  only  one 
county  had  not  a  county  superintendent  for  the  general  supervision 
and  care  of  the  poor;  towns  and  dties  not  subject  to  spedal  pro- 
visions intrusted  public  relief  to  one  or  more  overseere  of  the  poor  or 
to  oommissionera  of  charities.  In  counties  kicking  adequate  hospiul 
accommodation  a  poor  person  requuing  medical  or  surgical  treatment 
may  be  sent  to  the  nearest  hospital  aptMoved  by  the  state  board'of 
charities.  An  Act  of  I9ro  provides  that  indigent  soldiera,  sailore  or 
marines  of  the  U.S.  and  thdr  families  be  cared  for  in  their  homes 
and  not  in  almshouses. 

The  first  state  insane  asylum,  designed  chiefly  for  recent  and 
curable  cases,. was  opened  at  Utka  in  1843.  Since  1896  every  public 
institution  for  the  insane  has  been  maintained  and  administered  as 
a  part  of  the  sUte  system.  A  sute  commissioner  in  lunacy  was  first 
appdnted  in  1874;  this  officer  was  replaced  in  1889  by  a  com- 
mission in  lunacy,  which  in  1894  was  placed  at  the  hea4  of  the 
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adntinistration  of  the  itate's  insanity  law.  This  commission  consists 
of  three  members  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  consent  df  the 
Senate,  its  president  must  be  a  physician  and  alienist,  and  another 
member  must  be  a  law^r.  The  commission  appoints  a  board  of 
experts  to  examine  all  immigrants  suspected  oi  msanity  or  allied 
mental  disorders  in  order  to  prevent  the  admission  of  the  insane 
into  the  country,  in  1910  there  were  fourteen  state  hospitals 
(corresponding  to  fourteen  state  hospital  districts)  for  the  poor  and 
indigent  insane;  these  were  at  .Utica,  Willard,  Pougnkeepsle, 
Buffalo,  Middletown  (homoeopathic),  Binghamton,  Rochester, 
(>^densburK,  Gowanda  (homoeopathic),  Flatbush,  Ward's  Island, 
King's  Pftric,  Central  Islip  and  Vorktown.  There  were  also  in  1910 
two  hospitals  for  the  criminal  insane,  at  Matteawan  an4  Dannemora. 
Each  ot  these  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  a  superintendent 
appointed  by  the  superintendent  of  state  prisons. 

The  state  commission  of  prisons  consists. of  seven  members  ap- 
points  by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  for  a  term  of 
lour  years,  and  the  institutions  under  its  supervision  in  1910  were 
the  Sing  Sing  Slate  Prison,^  at  Ossining,  the  Auburn  State  Prison  at 
Auburn,  the  Clinton  State  Prison  at  Dannemora,  the  New  York 
State  KeloVmatory  at  Elmira,  the  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory 
at  Napanoch,  five  county  penitentiaries,  and  all  other  institutions 
for  the  detention  of  sane  adults  charged  with  or  convicted  of  crime, 
or  retained  as  witnesses  or  debtors.  The  state  prisons  are  under  a 
superintendent  of  state  prisons,  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  for  five  years;  and  the  state  reformatories  are 
managed  by  a  board  of  seven  managers  similarly  appointed  for  seven 
years.  In  the  state  rcformatonr  at  Elmira  (which,  like  that  at 
Napanoch,  is  for  men' between  sixteen  and  thirty  yesrs  of  age  who 
have  been  convicted  of  a  state  prison  offence  for  the  first  time  only), 
the  plan  of  committing  adult  felons- on  an  indeterminate  sentence  to 
be  determined  by  their  behaviour  was  first  tested  fn  Amerjca  in  1877, 
and  it  has  proved  so  satisfactory  that  it'  has  been  in  i»rt  adopted 
for  the  state  prisons.  In  order  to  minimize  competition  between 
prison  labour  and  free  labour,  articles  manufactured  in  the  state 
prisons,  the  reformatories  and  the  penitentiaries,  are  sold  only  to  the 
mstitutions  and  departments  of  the  state  and  its  political  diviaons. 

Educaium.—Tht  first  school  was  esublished  by  the  Dutch  at 
New  Amsterdam  (now  New  York  City)  as  early  as  1633,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  Dutch  period  there  was  a  free  elementary  school  in  nearly 
every  settlement.  But  from  the  Engli^  conquest  to  the  close  of  the 
colonial  era  the  chief  purpose  of  the'  government  with  respect  to 
education  was  to  prepare  leaders  for  the  state  church;  to  this  end 
King's  College  was  founded  in  1754,  and  from  1704  to  1776  the  other 
scIumIs  were  principally  those  maintained  by  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Pftrts.  Hardly  any  schools 
remained  in  operation  throughout  the  War  of  Independence.  In 
January  1784  Governor  George  Clinton  recommended  legislation  for 
the  "  revival  and  encouragement  of  seminaries  of  learning,"  with  the 
result  that  the  legislature  passed  an  act  establishing  a  state  university 
of  which  Columbia  Coll«e,  formeriy  King's,  was  the  "  mother  ' 
portion.  In  1787  a  second  university  act  was  passed  which  restored 
to  CTolumbia  ColieKe  the  substance  of  its  original  charter  and  made  the 
University  of  the  btate  of  New  York  an  exclunvely  executive  body 
with  authority  to  incorporate  new  colleges  and  academies  and  to 
exercise  over  them  the  right  of  insitation.  In  1 795  an  act  was  passed 
which  formed  the  basb  of  the  present  elementary-school  system. 
This  act  appropriated  £30,000  annually  for  five  years  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  elementary  schools,  required  each  city  and 
town  to  raise  by  taxation  a<suin  for  the  same  ourpose  equal  to  one- 
half  of  its  share  from  the  procoeds  of  the  state  tuna,  and  provided  for 
the  election  of  school  commissioners  in  each  town  and  of  trustees  of 
each  school.  The  state  appropriation,  was  discontinued  in  1800; 
but  in  180s  the  proceeds  of  tne  sale  of  soo,ooo  acres  of  land  were  set 
apart  for  a  permanent  school  fund,  and  in  i8ia,  when  the  interest  on 
this  fund  had  become  neariy  $50,000  a  year,  the  amount  required 
before  any  of  it  could  be  distributed  for  school  purposes,  the  common* 
school  system  was  permanently  established  by  an  act  which  restored 
the  main  features  of  that  of  i^^S,  except  that  a  superintendent  of 
schools  chosen  by  the  council  01  appointment  was  now  placed  at  its 
head.  Although  the  interest  on  the  state  fund  had  risen  to  870,000 
in  1819.  this  tocher  with  an  equal  sum  raised  by  the  cities  and 
towns  was  insufficient,  and  to  meet  the  deficiency  the  patrons  in  each 
district  were  required  by  a  "  rate  bill  "  to  contribute  in  proportion 
to  the  attendance  of  their  children.  The  schools  were  made  free  only 
after  a  memorable  contest  against  the  "  rate  bill."  The  framera 
of  the  constitution  of  1846  were  nearly  equally  divided  on  this 
Question.  In  1819  the  legislature  passed  a  free-school  bill  subject  to 
tne  approval  of  tne  people.  The  people  approved  by  a  vote  of  neariy 
three  to  one,  but  the  court  of  appeals  declared  the  act  unconstitu- 
tional because  of  the  referendum.  In  1851  a  compromise  measure 
was  substituted,  increasing  the  state  appropriation  to  $800,000  and 
exempting  indigent  parents  from  the  rate  bill,"  which  was  finally 
abolished  in  1867.  The  administration  of  the  common  school 
system  was  in  the  hands  of  a  state  superintendent  of  schools  from 
1 813  to  i8ai,  of  the  secretary  of  state  from  1821  to  1854,  and  of  a 

*  In  1906  a  law  was  enacted  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  state 
prison  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  to  take  the  place  of  Sing  Sing 
Prison. 


superintendent  of  public  instruction  from  1854  to  1904.  In  the 
meantime  the  functions  of  the  uni\-crBity  had  been  extended  to 
include  an  oversijg;ht  of  the  professional,  scientific  and  technical 
schools,  the  administration  01  laws  relating  to  admissioo  to  the 
professions,  the  char^  of  the  Sutc  Library  at  Albany,  the  iuper- 
vision  of  local  libranes,  the  custody  of  the  State  Museum  and  the 
direction  of  all'  scientific  work  prosecuted  by  the  state.  This  dual 
system  was  consolidated  by  the  Educational  Unification  Act  of  1904. 
in  conformity  with  which  the  university  regents  have  becomes 
kgisbtive  body,  subordinate  to  the  state  legislature,  for  detennining 
the  general  educational  policy  of  the  state,  and  a  conumssiooer  a 
education  acts  as  the  chief  executive,  advisory  and  supervisory, 
officer  of  the  whole  educational  system. 

The  regents  of  the  University  are  chosen  by  the  legislature,  one 
retiring  each  year;  and  an  act  of  1909  requires  that  their  number 
shall  at  all  times  be  three  more  than  the  number  of  judicial  districts. 
The  first  ^mmissioner  of  education  was  chosen  by  the  legislature  for 
a  term  of  six  years,  but  it  was  arranged  that  his  successor  ilioald  be 
chosen  by  the  regents  and  continue  in  office  during  their  pleasure. 
The  commissioner  (subject  to  approval  of  the  regents)  appoints  three 
assistant  commissioners,  for  higher,  secondary  and  elementary  educs- 
don  respectively.  The  elementary  school  is  administered  by  a  schcwl 
commissioner  in  each  of  the  school  commissioner's  districts  into 
which  a  county  may  be  divided,  by  one  trustee  or  three  thistees  in 
each  separate  school  district,  and  by  a  board  of  education  in  csch 
city,  villase  or  union  free  school  district  having  more  than  thnc 
hundred  children.  Any  two  or  more  adjoining  school  districts  may 
unite  to  form  a  union  free  school  district,  and  m  any  village  or  union 
free  school  district  having  a  population  of  sooo  or  more  the  board  of 
education  may  appoint  a  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  compulsory  education  law  as  amiended  in  £907  and  IQ09 
requires  the  full  attendance  at  a  public  school,  or  at  &  school  whico  is 
an  approximate  equivalent,  of  all  chikircn  who  are  between  sevca 
and  fourteen  years  of  age,  are  in  the  proper  physical  and  mental 
condition,  and  reside  in  a  cit^  or  school  district  having  a  populatioo 
of  ^000  or  more  and  employing  a  superintendent  of  schools;  in  such 
a  city  or  d'lstrict  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  must 
attend  school  unless  they  obtain  an  employment  certificate  and  are 
regularly  engaged  in  some  useful  employment  or  service;  and 
outside  of  such  a  dty  or  district  all  children  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  fourteen  years  and  those  between  fourteen  and  suctceo 
years  who  are  not  regularly  employed  must  attend  school  on  alt 
school  days  from  October  to  June.  In  a  city  of  the.iirst  or  second 
class  every  boy  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  who  has  an 
employment  certificate,  but  has  not  completed  the  course  of  study 
prescnbed  for  the  elementary  public  schools  or  the  equivalent,  must 
attend  an  evening  school  not  less  than  nx  hours  each  week  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  sixteen  weeks  each  year,  or  a  trade  school  not 
less  than  eight  hours  a  week  for  nxteen  weeks  a  year.  By  a  law  of 
1908  the  board  of  education  of  any  city  is  authorised  to  establi&h 
industrial  schools  for  children  who  have  completed  the  elementary 
school  course  or  have  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  trade 
schools  for  children  who  are  more  than  sixteen  years  old  and  have 
completed  the  elementary  school  course  or  a  course  offered  by  any 
of  the  industrial  schools.  For  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools  the  state  maintains  ten  normal  schools  at  Oswego 
(1863).  Cortland  (1866).  Fredonia  (1866).  Potsdam  (1866),  Geneaeo 
(1867).  Brockport  (1867).  Buffalo  (1867).  New  Paltz  (1885),  Oneonu 
(1887)  and  Plattsburg  (1890) ;  it  also  appropriates  $700  annually  for 
each  teachers'  training  class  in  about  one  hundred  of  the  secondary 
schools.  The  State  Normal  College  at  Albany,  founded  in  1844  as 
the  first  state  normal  school,  b  designed  principally  for  the  traistng 
of  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools,  .aoout  800  high  schools  and 
academies,  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  state. 

The  state  controls  professional  and  technical  schools  through  the 
regents'  examinations  of  candidates  for  admission  to  such  scboob 
and  to  the  professions,  determines  the  minimum  ivquircmeots  for 
admission  to  college  by  the  regents'  academic  examinations,  main- 
tains the  large  State  Library  and  the  valuable  State  Museum,  and 
occasionally  makes  a  gift  to  a  college  or  a  university  for  the  support 
of  courses  in  practical  industries;  out  it  maintains  no  coltege  or 
university  that  is  composed  of  a  teaching  body.  To  Cornell  Uni- 
versity iq.v.),B.  non-sectarian  institution  opened  at  Ithaca  in  1868.  the 
state  turned  over  the  proceeds  from  the  ^'ational  land-grant  act  of 
1862  on  condition  that  it  should  admit  free  one  student  annually 
from  each  Assembly  district,  and  in  1909  a  still  closer  relation  betwccs 
this  institution  and  the  state  was  established  by  an  act  which  makes 
the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  speaker  of  the  Assembly  and 
commissioner  of  education  eX'-officio  members  of  its  board  of  trustees, 
and  authorizes  the  governor  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate  to 
appoint  five  other  members,  one  each  year. 

Amonjg  the  institutions  of  hu;her  learning  in  the  state,  besides 
Columbia  University  {q.vJ)  and  Cornell  University  (fr.v.),  are:  Unton 
University  (1795,  non-sectarian),  at  Schenectady:  Hamiltoa 
College  (i8i3,  non-sectarian),  at  Clinton;  Colgate  University  (1819^ 
non-sectarian),  at  Hamilton ;  Hobart  College  (182a,  non-sectarian),  at 
(Geneva;  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  (1824,  non-sectarian;,  at 
Troy;  New  York  University  (183^,  non-sectarian),  in  New  York 
City;  Alfred  University  (1836.  non-sectarian),  at  Alfred;  Fordhsa 
University  (1841,  Roman  Catholic),  in  New  Yortt  City;  College  fl< 
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Xavier  (1847,  Rofiian  Catholic),  in  New  York  City; 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  (i&i9,  city) ;  University  of  Rochester 
(1850,  Baptist),  at  Rochester;  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn 
(i854>  non-sectarian),  at  Brooklyn;  Niagara  University  (1856, 
Koman  Catholic),  at  Niagara  Falls;  St  Lawrence  University  (1858, 
non-sectarian),  at  Canton;  St  Bona  venture's  Collne  (1859,  Roman 
Catholic),  at  St  Bonaventure;  St  Stephen's  CoUese  (i860,  Pro- 
testant Episcopal),  at  Annandale;  Manhattan  College  (1863,  Roman 
Catholic),  at  Mew  York  City,  St  lohn's  College  (1870.  Roman 
Catholic),  at  Brooklyn;  Canisius  College  (1870,  Roman  Catholic), 
at  Buffalo;  Syracuse  University  (1871,  Metnodbt  Episcopal),  at 
Syracuse;  Adelphi  College  (1896,  non^sectarian),  at  Brooklyn;  ami 
Clarkson  School  of  Technology  (1896,  non-sectarian),  at  Potsdam. 
The  United  States  Military  Academy  (i803)  b  at  West  Point. 

Finance.— 'In  New  York  the  direct  property  tax  is  levied  by  and 
for  the  benefit  of  localities.  Revenues  for  state  purpoaes  are  derived 
from  special  taxes  cdlected  from  the  liquor  tramc,  corporations, 
transfers  of  decedents'  estates,  transfers  of  shares  of  stock,  recording 
tax  on  mortgages,  sales  of  products  of  state  institutions,  fees  of 
public  officers  including  fines  and  penalties,  interest  on  deposits  of 
state  funds,  refunds  from  department  examinations  and  revenue 
from  investments  of  trust  funds,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the ' 
common  school  fund  and  the  United  States  deposit  fund.  A  board 
ol  three  tax  commissioners  has  supervision  of  methods  of  assessment 
within  the  state,  and  with,  the  commissioners  of  the  land  office 
constitutes  the  state  board  of  equalisation.  The  county  super- 
visors, with  or  without  the  aid  of  three  commissioners  whom  they  are 
authorised  to  appoint  for  the  purpose,  constitute  a  county  board  of 
«|uaUsation.  The  recording  tax  on  mortgages,  amounting  to  one- 
half  of  I  %  of  the  principal  sums  secured,  m  collected  by  the  record- 
ing officers  updcr  the  supervision  of  the  state  board  of  tax  com- 
missioners. The  administration  of  the  liquor  tax  law  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  state  commissioner  of  excise  and  his  deputies. 
Tlve  tax  on  corporations,  originating  as  a  capital  stock  tax  in  1880 
and  extended  through  succeeding  years,  is  administered  by  the  state 
comptroller.  The  comptroller  also  has  charjge  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  stock  transfer  tax  act  and  of  the  laws  imposing  taxes  upon  the 
transfer  of  decedents'  estates.  The  anregate  of  taxes  recei\ned  by 
the  sute  treasury  through  the  comptroller's  department  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1909,  was  $23,000,000. 

On  the  30th  of  September  1909  the  state  debt,  most  of  which  was 
created  since  1895  'c  the  purpose  of  canal  improvements,  amounted 
to  I4i,a30,66a  The  surplus  in  the  treasury  was  $8,435,848,  the 
total  amount  in  trust  and  sinking  funds  was  $31,301,501.  "The 
constitution  prohibits  the  legisbture  from  lending  the  state's  credit 
or  incurring  an  indebtedness  for  current  expenses  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000  or  incurring  any  indebtedness  whatever,  other  than  for 
.war  purposes,  unless  such  indebtedness  be  authorised  by  law  for 
"  some  single  work  or  object,"  th«  law  to  be  approved  by  the  people 
at  a  general  election  and  Jiroviding  for  a  direct  annual  tax  sufficient 
to  pay  the  interest  and  to  liquidate  the  debt  within  eighteen  years. 
That  instrument  further  prohibits  each  county,  dty,  town  and 
village  from  lending  its  credit  and  from  creating  an  indebtedness  in 
excess  of  10%  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  its  i^  estate. 

The  first  state  institution  to  receive  a  bank  charter  was  the  bank 
of  New  York,  incorporated  itt  I7()i.  In  1804  free  banking  was  re- 
dacted to  «ich  an  extent  as  to  give  practically  a  monopoly  of  the 
business -to 'associations  receiving  special  charters,  and  as  these 
charters  wdre-Rnerally  awarded  as  favours  to  politicians  the  system 
was  a  formidable  agency  of  corruption.  Chiefly  because  of  these 
evils  the  constitution  of  1821  required  the  assent  of  two-thirds  cl  the 
members  elected  to  each  house  of  the  legislature  to  pass  an  act 
creating  a  corporation.  In  1829  the  Safety-Fund  Act  was  passed, 
which  requirea  each  bank  thereafter  chartere^or  rechartered  to  pay 
into  the  sute  treasury  3  %  of  its  capiul  stock  other  than  that  owned 
by  the  state,  and  from  this  fund  the  debts  of  insolvent  banks  were  to 
be  paid.  The  fund  became  exhausted  by  many  failures,  and  a  free 
banking  law  was  enacted  in  1838.  The  constitution  of  1846  pro- 
hibited the  legislature  from  granting  any  special  charters  for  bank- 
ing purposes,  and  consequently  no  more  safety-fund  banks  were 
estaSlisned.  At  the  same  time  the  free-banking  system  has  been 
greatly  improved..  The  state  banks  still  have  the  right  to  .issue 
currency,  but  the  heavy  tax  on  currency  issue  imposed  by  Congress 
in  1866  (after  the  introduction  of  the  National  banking  system  in 
1863)  put  a  stop  to  the  practice.  In  1851  a  state  banking  depart- 
ment was  created,  and  at  the  head  of  this  is  a  superintendent  of  banks 
appointed  by  the  TOvemor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term 
of  three  yean.  The  superintendent— or  examiners  appointed  by 
him  (from  a  civil  servkx  list) — is  required  to  exaniine  every  bank 
and  every  trust  company  at  least  twke  each  year,  each  building  and 
loan  association  at  least  once  a  year,  and  every  savings  bank  at 
least  once  in  two  years.-  The  law  provides  spccihcally  as  to  the  in- 
vestment of  deposits  made  in  savings  banks  with  the  evident  purpose 
of  providing  the  greatest  possible  security  to  depositors.  State 
banks  must  carry  from  15%  to  25%  reserve  and  trust  companies 
from  10%  to  15%  reserve,  depending  upon  location. 
.  The  introduction  of  the  National  banking  system  caused  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  state  banks  from  309  in  1863  to  45  in  1868,  but  their 
number  has  increased  steadily  since  1880  and  in  1909  there  were  202. 
In  the  same  year  there  were  140  savings-banks.  85  trust  companies,  46 


safe  deposit  companies,  355  buildiqg  and  loan  asaodations  and  other 
miscellaneous  ooniorations,  with  total  resources  of  $3.83^,500,000 
under  the  supervision  of  the  banking  department  of  the  state. 
This  is  over  21  %  of  the  entire  banking  power  of  the  United  States. 
To  correct  abuses  in  the  life  insurance  business  which  were  dis- 
covered in  1905  by  a  committee  of  the  state  legislature,  laws  were 
passed  in  the  jiext  year  regulating  the  election  oithe  directors  of  the 
insurance  compames,  andf  the  investments  of  the  companies  and 
the  distribution  of  dividends,  limiting  the  amount  of  business  of  the 
larger  companies  and  prohibiting  rebates  on  insurance  premiums.  A 
state  superintendent  of  insurance,  (since  x86o)  appointed  by  the 
governor,  holds  office  for  three  years. 

History, — ^Tbe  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  New  York  had  an 
important  influence  on  its  colonial  history.  Within  its  limits 
from  the  upper  Hudson  westward  to  the  Genesee  river  was  the 
home  of  that  powerful  confederacy  of  Indian  tribes,  the  Mohawks, 
Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas.and  Senecas,  known  to  the  French 
as  the  Iroquois  and  to  the  English  as  the  Five  Oater  Six)  Nations. 
When  supplied  with  firearms  by  Europeans  they  reduced  a 
number  of  other  tribes  to  pubjection  and  extended  their  dominion 
over  most  of  the  territory  from  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  Tennessee 
and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi.  They  were  at  the 
height  of  then:  power  about  1700.  '  Oif  much  less  influence  in 
New  York  were  several  Algonquian  tribes  in  the  lower  valley 
of  the  Hudson  and  along  the  sea  coast. 

New  York  Bay  and  the  Hudson  river  wore  discovered  by 
Giovanni  da  Verrazano  in  1524,  and  were  probably  seen  by 
Estevan  Gomes  in  1525;  for  many  years  following  French 
vessels  occasionally  ascended  the  Hudson  to  trade  with  the 
Indians.  The  history  of  New  York  really  begins,  however,  in 
1609.  In  July  pf  that  year  Samuel  de  Champlain  discovered  the 
lake  which  b^urs  his  name  and  on  its  shores  led  his  Algonquian 
Indian  allies  against  the  Iroquois,  thus  provoking  against  his 
countrymen  the  hostility  of  a  people  who  for  years  were  to  hold 
the  balance  of  power  between  the  English  and  the  French  in 
America.  On  the  3rd  of  September  Henry  Hudson,  in  the 
employ  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  entered  New  York 
Bay  in  the  '*  Half  Moon  "  in  search  of  the  "  northwest  passage." 
He  conceived  that  a  vast  trade  with  the  Iroquois  for  furs  might ' 
be  established;  his  report  aroused  great  interest. in  Holland; 
and  the  United  Netherlands,  whose  independence  had  been 
acknowledged  in  the  spring,  claimed  the  newly  discovered 
country.  In  x6xo  a  vessel  was  despatched  with  merchandise 
suitable  for  traffic  with  the  Indians,  the  voyage  resulted  in 
profit,  and  a  lucrative  trade  in  peltry  sprang  up.  Early  in  161 4 
Adriaen  Block  explored  Long  Island  Sound  and  discovered 
Block  Island.  The  merchants  of  Amsterdam  and  Hoom  soon 
formed  themselves  into  the  New  Netherland  Company,  and  on 
the  xxth  of  October  x6x4  received  from  the  States-General  a 
three  years'  monopoly  of  the  Dutch  fur  trade  in  New  Netherland, 
i.«.  that  part  of  America  between  New  France  and  Virginia,  or 
between  latitudes  40**  and  45**  N.  Late  in  the  same  year  or  early 
in  1615  a  stockaded  trading  post  called  Fort  Nassau  was  erected 
on  Castle  Island,  now  within  the  limits  of  Albany,  and  a  few 
huts  were  erected  about  this  time  or  earlier  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  Manhattan  Island;  but  no  effort  at  colonisation 
was  as  yet  made.  In  1617  the  Dutch  negotiated  with  the  Iroquois 
a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance.  Fort  Nassau  was  soon  removed 
to  the  mouth  of  Tawasentha'  Creek.  On  the  expiration  of  the 
charter  of  the  New  Netherland  Company  (1618)  the  States- 
General  refused  to  grant  a  renewal,  and  only  private  ventures 
were  authorized  -until  162 1,  when  the  West  India  Company 
iq.v.)  was  chartered  for  a  term  of  twenty-four  years;  to  this 
company  was  given  a  monopoly  of  Dutch  trade  with  the  whole 
American  coast  from  Newfoundland  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
It  was  authorized  to  plant  colonies  and  to  govern  them  under 
a  very  'limited  supervision  of  the  States-General,  such  as  the 
approval  of  its  appointment  of  a  governor  and  of  its  instructions 
to  him;  and  its  own  government  was  vested  in  five  chambers 
of  directors  and  an  executive  board  or  college  of  nineteen 
delegates  from  those  chambers,  eight  of  the  nineteen  representing 
the  Chamber  of  Amsterdam.  New  Nctheriand  became  one  of 
the  more  important  interests  of  the  Company.  In  June  1623, 
however,  New  Netherland  was  formally  erected  into  a  province 
and  the  management  of  its  affairs  assigned  to  the  Chamber  of 
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Amsterdam,  which  in  March  1694  despatched  the  "  New  Nether- 
land,"  with  the  fixst  permanent  colonists  (thirty  families  mostly 
Walloon),  under  Comelia  Jacobsen  Mey,  the  first  fovemor 
or  director  of  the  colony.  Arriving  at  Manhattan  early  in  May, 
a  few  of  the  men  remained  there,  another  small  party  established 
a  temporary  post  (Fort  Nassau)  on  the  Delaware  river,  and 
stiU  another  began  a  fortified  settlement  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Hartford,  Connecticut.  But  more  than  one-half  of  the 
families  proceeded  up  the  Hudson  to  Fort  Orange,  the  successor 
of  Fort  Nassau,  at  the  mouth  of  Tawasentha  Creek,  and  there 
founded  what  ii  now  Albany.  Three  more  vessels  arrived  in 
1635,  and  when  in  that  year  Mey  was  succeeded  as  director  by 
Wilikm  Verhulst  the  colony  had  a  population  of  soo  or  more. 
The  government  of  the  province  was  fully  established  in  1626 
and  was  vested  mainly  in  a  director-general  and  ooundL  The 
director-general  was  formally  appointed  by  the  Company  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  States-General,  but  the  Amsterdam 
Chamber  and  the  College  of  Nineteen  supervised  his  admini- 
stration. The  members  of  the  council  were  formally  appointed 
by  the  Company,  but  the  director-general  actually  determined 
who  they  should  be,  and  as  he  was  not  bound  by  their  advice 
th^  were  no  check  to  an  autocratic  rule.  Peter  A^uit,  the  first 
director  general,  arrived  with  mora  colonists  In  May  1626,  and 
soon  afterwards  Manhattan  Island  was  bought  from  the  Indians, 
Fort  Amsterdam  was  erected  at  its  lower  end,  and  the  settlement 
here  was  made  the  seat  of  govemmenL 

In  1629,  chiefly  to  encourage  agriculture,  the  Company  issued 
its  famous  Charter  of  Privileges  and  Exemptions,  which  provided 
that  any  member  might  have  anywhere  in  New  Netherland 
except  on  Manhattan  Island  his  choice  of  a  tract  of  unoccupied 
land  ^tending  16  m.  along  the  seacoast  or  one  side  of  a  navigable 
river,  or  8  m.  along. the  river  on  both  sides  "  and  so  far  uto  the 
country  as  the  situation  of  the  occupyers  will  permit"  by 
purchasing  the  same  from  the  Indians  and  planting  upon  it  a 
cobny  of  fifty  persons,  upwards  of  15  years  old,  within  four  years 
from  the  beginning  of  the  undertaking,  one-fourth  part  within 
one  year;  and  that  any  private  person  might  with  the  approval 
of  the  director-general  and  council  take  up  as  much  land  as  he 
should  be  able  to  improve.  The  founder  of  a  colony  was  styled 
a  patrooHt  and,  although  the  colonists  were  bound  to  him  only 
by  a  voluntary  contract  for  specified  terms,  the  relations  between 
them  and  the  patroon  during  the  continuance  of  the  contract 
were  in  several  important  respects  similar  to  those  under  the 
feudal  system  between  the  lord  of  a  manor  and  his  serfs.  The 
paLroon  received  his  estate  in  perpetual  inheritance  and  had  the 
exclusive  right  of  hunting  and  fishing  upon  iL  Each  colonist 
not  only  paid  him  a  fixed  rent,  usually  in  kind,  but  had  to  share 
with  him  the  increase  of  the  stock  and  to  have  the  grain  ground 
at  his  milL  The  patroon  was  the  legal  heir  of  all  his  colonists 
who  died  intestate.  He  had  dvil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
within  the  boundaries  of  his  estate;  he  could  create  offices, 
found  cities,  and  appoint  officers  and  magistrates,  and,  although 
the  charter  permitted  an  appeal  from  his  court  to  the  director- 
general  and  council  in  any  case  in  which  the  amount  in  dispute 
exceeded  fifty  guilders  ($20),  some  of  the  patroons  exacted 
from  their  colonists  a  promise  not  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege.  The  Company  promised  to  permit  the  patroons 
to  engage  in  the  fur  trade,  wherever  it  had  no  commissary  of 
its  own,  subject  to  a*  tax  of  one  guQder  (40  cents)  on  each  skin, 
and  to  engage  in  other  trade  along  the  coast  from  Newfoundland 
to  Florida  subject  to  a  tax  of  5%  on  goods  shipped  to  Europe. 
The  colonists  of  the  patroons  were  exempted  from  all  taxes  for 
a  period  of  ten  years,  but  were  forbidden  to  manufacture  any 
cloth  whatever.  The  charter  did  not  give  the  encouragement 
to  agriculture  that  was  expected  of  it  because  the  status  created 
for  colonists  of  a  patroon  was  no  attraction  to  a  successful  farmer 
in  the  Netherlands.  Immediately  after  the  issue  of  the  charter 
a  few  of  the  more  adroit  directors  of  the  Amsterdam  Chamber 
hastened  to  acquire  for  themselves,  as  patroons,  the  tracts 
of  land  most  favourably  situated  for  trade.  On  both  sides 
of  the  entrance  to  Delaware  Bay  Samuel  Godyn,  Samuel 
^lomaert  and  five  other  directors  who  were  admitted  to  partner- 


ship in  the  second  year  (1630)  established  the  manor  and  cobny 
of  Swaanendad;  on  a  tract  opposite  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan 
Island  and  including  Staten  Island,  Michad  Pauw  establisbed 
the  maikor  and  colony  of  Pavonia;  on  both  sides  of  the  Hudsoa 
and  extending  in  all  directions  from  Fort  Orange  (Albany) 
Kilian  van  Rensselaer  established  the  manor  and  cotony  of 
Renssdaerwyck.  The  colony  of  Swaanendad  was  destroyed  by 
the  Indians  in  1632.  Pauw  maintained  his  colony  of  I^vooia 
for  about  seven  years  and  then  sold  out  to  the  Company.  The 
oobny  of  Renssdaerwyck  was  the  only  one  that  prospered  under 
the  patroon  system.  In  the  meantime  the  patroons  bad 
claimed  unrestricted  rights  of  trade  within  the  boundaries  of  tbdr 
estates.  These  were  stoutly  denied  by  the  Company.  Director- 
General  Blinuit  was  recalled  in  1632  Im  the  ground  that  he  had 
been  partial  to  the  patroons;  and  Wouter  van  Twiller,  who  arrived 
in  X633,  endeavoured  to  promote  only  the  sdfish  oomnwrcial 
policy  of  the  Company;  at  the  dose  of  his  administration  (1637) 
the  affairs  of  the  province  were  in  a  ruinous  condition. 

William  EJdt  was  appointed  director-general  late  in  1637, 
and  in  1638  the  Company  abandoned  its  monopoly  of  trade 
in  New  Neth^and  and  gave  notice  that  all  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Provinces,  and  of  friendly  countries,  might  trade  thoe 
subject  to  an  import  duty  of  10%,  an  export  duty  of  15%,  and 
to  the  requirement  that  the  goods  should  be  carried  in  the 
Company's  ships.  At  the  same  time  the  director-general  was 
instnictMi  to  issue  to  any  immigrant  applying  for  land  a  patesi 
for  as  large  a  farm  as  he  required  for  cultivation  and  pasturage, 
to  be  free  of  all  charges  for  ten  years  and  thereafter  subject  cnly 
to  a  quit-rent  of  one-tenth  of  the  produce.  Two  years  later, 
by  a  revision  of  the  Charter  of  Privileges  and  Exemptions,  the 
prohibition  on  manufactures  was  abolished,  the  privileges  of 
the  original  charter  with  respect  to  patroons  were  extended 
to  "all  good  inhabitanu  of  the  Netherlands," and  the  estate 
of  a  patroon  was  limited  to  4  m.  along  the  coast  or  a  navigable 
river  and  8  m.  back  into  the  country.  The  revised  charter 
also  provided  that  any  one  who  brought  over  five  cdonists  and 
establidied  them  in  a  new  settlement  should  recdve  200  acres, 
and  if  such  a  settlement  grew  to  be  a  town  or  village  it  should 
recdve  a  grant  of  munidpal  government.  These  inducements 
encouraged  immigration  not  only  from  the  Fatherland  but  from 
New  En^and  and  Virginia.  But  the  freedom  of  trade  promoted 
dangerous  rdations  with  the  Indians,  and  an  attempt  of  Kieft 
to  collect  a  tribute  from  the  Algonquian  tribes  in  the  vicinit/ 
of  Manhatt&n  Island  and  other  indiscretions  of  thb  officer  pro- 
voked Indian  hostilities  (X64X-X64S),  during  which  most  ol  the 
outlying  settlements  were  laid  waste. 

Out  ol  this  warfare  arose  an  organized  movement  for  a  govcn- 
ment  in  which  the  colonists  should  have  a  voice.  In  August 
X64X  Kieft  called  an  assembly  of  the  heads  of  families  in  tk 
ndghbourhood  of  Fort  Amsterdam  to  oon^der  the  question  of 
peace  or  war.  The  assembly  chose  a  board  of  Twdve  Men  ta 
represent  it,  and  a  few  months  later  this  board  demanded  certain 
reforms,  especially  that  the  membership  of  the  director-genetals 
co'uncfl  should  be  increased  from  one  to  five  by  tbe  popular 
election  of  four  members.  Kidt  promised  the  concesuons  to  gain 
the  board's  consent  to  waging  war,  but  later  denied  its  authority 
to  exact  promises  from  him  and  dissolved  it.  At  another  crisis, 
in  X643,  he  was  obliged  to  call  a  second  assembly  of  the  people. 
This  time  a  board  of  Eight  Men  was  chosen  to  confer  with  hiiB> 
It  denied  his  right  to  levy  certain  war  taxes,  and  when  it  bad 
in  vain  protested  to  him  against  his  arbitrary  measures  it  sent 
a  petition,  in  1644,  to  the  States-General  for  his  recall,  and  this 
was  granted.  Peter  Stuyvesant  (^.v.),  his  successor,  arrived 
at  Fort  Amsterdam  in  May  1647.  Under  his  nde  thoe  was  a 
return  of  prosperity;  from  1653  to  1664  the  population  of 
the  province  increased  from  2000  to  xo,ooo.  Stuyvesant  was» 
however,  extremdy  arbitrary.  Although  he  permitted  the  exist- 
ence of  a  board  of  Nine  Men  to  act  as  "  tribunes  "  for  the  people 
it  was  originally  composed  of  his  sdecUons  from  eighteen  persoas 
chosen  at  a  popular  election,  and  annually  thereafter  the  pbees 
of  six  retiring  members  were  filled  by  his  sdections  from  twdvt 
persons  nominated  by  the  board.   He  treated  it  with  increasisg 
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contempt,  and  the  most  tbat  ft  could  do  vns  to  lemonstnte 
to  the  States-General.  That  body  suggested  a  representative 
government,  but  this  the  Company  refused  to  grant. 

Stuyvesant  conducted  a  successful  expedition  against  the 
Swedes  on  the  southern  border  of  New  Netherland  in  1655; 
but  he  was  powerless  against  the  English.  The  Dutch  had 
long  claimed  the  whole  coast  from  Delaware  Bay  to  Cape  Cod, 
but  by  the  treaty  of  Hartford  (1650),  negotiated  between 
himself  and  the  commissionexs  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New 
England,  Stuyvesant  agreed  to  a  boundary  which  on  the  mainland 
roughly  determined  the  existing  boundary  between  New  York 
and  Connecticut  and  on  Long  Island  extended  southward 
from  the  west  side  of  Oyster  Bay  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Not- 
withstanding the  good  claim  to  their  province  which  the  Dutch 
had  established  by  discovery  and  occupancy,  the  government 
of  Great  Britam,  basing  its  claim  to  the  same  territory  on  Cabot's 
discovery  (1498),  the  patent  to  the  London  and  Plymouth 
companies  (1606) ,  and  the  intent  to  the  Council  for  New  England 
(1630),  contended  that  the  Dutch  were  intruders.  In  1653, 
during  the  war  between  England  and  Holland,  the  Dutch, 
fearing  an  English  attack,  built  a  wall,  from  which  the  present 
IVall  Street  was  named,  across  Manhattan  Island  at  what  was 
then  the  northern  limits  of  New  Amsterdam.  In  the  following 
year  Cromwell  actually  sent  out  an  expedition  which,  with  the 
aid  of  New  England,  was  to  attempt  the  conquest,  but  before 
an  attack  was  made  peace  was  announced.  The  Connecticut 
Charter  of  1662  included  in  that  colony  some  settlements 
acknowledged  by  the  treaty  of  Hartford  to.  bdong  to  New 
Netherland,  and  strife  was  renewed.  Finally,  in  March 
1664.  Charles  II.  formally  erected  into  a  province  the  whole 
territory  from  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut  river  to  the 
cast  side  of  Delaware  Bay  together  with  all  of  Long  Island 
and  a  few  other  dependencies  of  minor  importance,  and  granted 
it  to  his  brother  James,  the  duke  of  York  and  Albany,  as  Its 
lord  proprietor.  The  duke  appointed  Colonel  Richard  Nicolb 
governor  and  placed  him  in  command  of  an  expeditu>n  to  efifect 
its  conquest.  Nicolls  won  over  the  burgomaster  of  New  Amster- 
dam and  other  prominent  citizens  by  the  favourable  terms 
which  he  offered,  and  Stuyvesant  was  forced,  without  fighting, 
into  a  formal  surrender  on  the  8th  of  September.  The  duke's 
authority  was  proclaimed  and  New  Netherland  became  New 
York.  The  separation  from  it  of  what  is  now  New  Jersey  (q.v.) 
V7t&  begun  by  the  duke's  conveyance,  in  the  preceding  June,  of 
that  portion  of  his  province  to  Berkeley  and  Carteret,  and  among 
numerous  changes  from  Dutch  to  English  names  was  that  from 
Fort  Orange  to  Fort  Albany.  A  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
Mohawks  and  Senecas  procured  for  the  English  the  same  friendly 
relations  with  the  Iroquois  that  the  Dutch  had  enjoyed.  The 
transition  from  Dutch  to  English  institutions  was  effected 
gradually  and  the  private  rights  of  the  Dutch  were  carefully 
preserved.  The  English  executive,  consisting  of  a  guvemor 
and  council,  was  much  like  the  Dutch,  but  Nicolls,  by  his  con- 
dliatory  spirit,  made  his  administration  more  agreeable  than 
Stuyvesant 's.  In  the  administration  of  local  affairs  some  of  the 
Dutch  settlements  were  little  disturbed  unto  ten  years  or  more 
after  the  conquest,  but  the  introduction  of  Engli^  institutions 
into  settlements  wholly  or  hirgely  English  was  begun  in  1665 
by  the  erection  of  Long  Island,  Staten  Island  and  Westchester 
into  an  English  county  under  the  name  of  Yorkshire,  and  by 
putting  into  operation  in  that  county  a  code  of  laws  known  as' 
the  "  Duke's  Laws."  This  code  was  based  largely  on  the  laws 
of  New  England,  and,  although  a  source  of  popular  discontent, 
it  gave  to  the  freeholders  of  each  town  a  voice  in  the  government 
of  their  town  by  permitting  them  to  elect  a  board  of  eight  over- 
seers which  chose  a  constable  and  sat  as  a  court  for  the  trial  of 
small  causes.  Nicolls  resigned  the  governorship  in  x668,  but 
his  successor,  Francis  Lovelace,  continued  his  policy — ^autocratic 
government,  arbitrary  in  form  but  mild  in  practice,  and  pr9- 
gressive  in  the  matter  of  religious  toleration.  In  August  1673, 
Holland  and  England  being  at  war,  a  Dutch  fleet  surprised 
New  York,  captured  the  city,  and  restored  Dutch  authority 
And  the  names  of  New  Netherland  and  New  Amsterdam.   But 


by  the  treaty  of  Westminster,  Febniaiy  1674,  the  Dutch  title 
to  the-  province  was  finally  extinguished,  and  in  November  the 
English  again  took  possession.  A  new  charter  was  issued  to  the 
duke  to  perfect  his  title  and  Edmund  (later  Sir  Edmund)  Andros, 
the  new  governor,  was  instructed  to  establish  English  institutions 
and  enforce  English  law  in  all  sections.  In  1675  Andros  estab- 
lished at  Albany  a  commission  for  Indian  affairs  which  long 
rendered  important  service  in  preserving  the  English-Iroquois 
alliance.  The  imperious  manner  of  Andros  made  him  many 
enemies.  Some  of  them  preferred  charges  against  him  relating 
to  his  administratio;*  of  the  revenue.  He  was  called  to  England 
in  1681  to  answer  these,  and  during  his  absence  the  demand  for  a 
representative  assembly  was  accompanied  with  a  refusal  to  pay 
the  customs  duties  and  so  much  other  insubordination  that  the 
duke  appointed  Colonel  Thomas  Dongan  to  succeed  Andros, 
and  instructed  him  to  call  the  desired  assembly.  It  met  at  Fort 
James  in  the  City  of  New  York  on  the  17th  of  October  1683, 
was  in  session  for  about  three  weeks,  and  passed  fifteen  acts. 
The  first,  styled  a  charter  of  liberties  and  privileges,  required 
that  an  assembly  elected  by  the  freeholders  and  freemen  should 
be  called  at  least  once  every  three  years;  vested  all  legislative 
authority  in  the  governor,  council  and  assembly;  forbade  the 
imposition  of  any  taxes  without  the  consent  of  Uie  assembly; 
and  provided  for  religious  liberty  and  tiJal  by  jury.  Other  acts 
divided  the  province  intQ  counties,  established  courts  of  justice, 
and  provided  for  a  revenue.  In  August  1684  when,  by  its  charter, 
the  western  boundary  of  the  province  was  not  definitely  extended 
beyond  the  Hudson,  Dongan  laid  the  basis  of  New  York's  claim 
to  the  western  lands  of  the  Iroquois  by  a  new  covenant  with 
them  in  which  they  recognized  the  English  as  their  protectors, 
and  throughout  his  administration  he  was  busy  neutralizing 
French  influence  among  the  Iroquois  and  in  diverting  the  fur 
trade  of  the  north-west  from  the  St  Lawrence  to  Albany.  The 
charter  of  liberties  and  privileges  was  approved  by  the  duke,  but 
before  the  news  of  this  reached  its  authors  the  duke  became 
King  James  II.,  and  in  x686,  when  a  frame  of  government  for 
New  York  as  a  royal  province  was  provided,  the  assembly  was 
dispensed  with.  About  the  same  time  the  new  king  adopted  a 
policy  for  strengthening  the  imperial  control  over  New  England 
as  well  as  for  the  erection  of  a  strongs  barrier  against  the 
French,  and  in  x688  New  York  and  New  Jersey  were  consoli- 
dated with  the  New  England  colonies  into  the  Dominion  of  New 
England  and  placed  under  the  viceregal  authority  of  Sir  Edmund 
Andros  as  governor-general.  The  news  of  the  English  revolution 
of  1688,  however,  caused  an  uprising  in  Boston,  and  in  April 
1689  Andros  was  seized  and  imprisoned.  Francis  Nicholson  as 
lieutenant-governor  was  still  in  quiet  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment of  New  York,  and  a  majority  of  the  popubtion  of  the 
province  were  satisfied  to  await  the  outcome  of  the  revolution 
in  the  mother  country,  but  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  province, 
especially  in  the  City  of  New  York  and  on  Long  Island,  were  a 
number  of  restless  spirits  who  were  encouraged  by  the  fall  of 
Andros  to  take  matters  into  their  own  hands,  lliey  found  a 
leader  in  a  German  merchant,  Jacob  Leisler  (q.v.).  Leisler 
refused  to  pay  duties  on  a  cargo  of  wine  on  the  ground  that  the 
collector  was  a  "  papist,"  and  on  the  31st  of  May  1689,  during 
a  mutiny  of  the  militia,  he  and  other  militia  captains  seized 
Fort  James.  In  the  following  month  Nicholson  deserted  his 
post  and  sailed  for  England,  and  Leisler  easily  gained  possession 
of  the  city.  To  strengthen  his  position  he  caUed  an  assembly 
which  conferred  upon  him  the  powers  of  a  dictator.  Some  time 
after  a  copy  of  the  order  of  the  new  monarchs  (William  and  Mary) 
to  continue  all  Protestants  in  their  ofllices  in  the  colonies  had 
been  received,  Leisler  falsely  announced  that  he  had  received 
a  commission  as  lieutenant-governor.  He  then  attempted  to 
revive  the  act  of  1683  for  raising  revenue,  but  met  with  so  much 
opposition  that  he  issued  writs  for  the  election  of  another 
assembly.  This,  however,  brought  him  chiefly  petitions  for 
the  redress  of  grievances.  Albany  successfully  defied  his  usurped 
authority  until  his  recognition  was  necessary  to  a  united  front 
against  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies,  who,  in  February 
1690,  had  surprised  and  burned  Schenectady.  Two  other  French 
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attacks  had  at  the  same  time  been  direaed  agaiost  New  England, 
and  to  meet  the  dangerous  situation  Lcisler  performed  the  one 
statesmanlike  act  of  his  public  career,  notable  in  American 
history  as  the  first  step  toward  the  union  of  the  cokmies.  At 
his  call,  delegates  from  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut 
and  Maryland  met  in  New  York  City  with  delegates  from  New 
York  on  the  ist  of  May  1690  to  consider  concerted  action  against 
the  enemy,  and  although  the  expedition  which  they  sent  out 
was  a  failure  it  numbered  855  men,  New  York  furnishing  about 
one-half  the  men,  Massachusetts  one  of  the  two  commanders  and 
Connecticut  the  other.  Leisler  had  proclaimed  the  new  monarchs 
of  Great  Britain  and  had  declared  that  it  was  his  purpose  only 
to  prolea  the  province  and  the  Protestant  religion  until  the 
arrival  of  a  governor  appointed  by  them;  but  he  was  enraged 
when  he  learned  that  he  had  been  ignored  and  that  under  the 
new  governor,  Colonel  Henry  Sloughter,  his  enemies,  van 
Cortlandt  and  Bayard,  had  again  been  appointed  to  the  council. 
When  Major  Richard  Ingoldsby  airivcxl  with  two  companies 
of  the  king's  soldiers  and  demanded  possession  of  the  fort, 
Leisler  refused  although  he  still  professed  his  willingness  to 
deliver  it  to  Sloughter.  On  the  zyth  of  March  1691  Leisler's 
force  fired  on  the  king's  soldiers,  killing  two  and  wounding 
several.  Governor  Sloughter  arrived  two  days  later,  and  the 
revolt  terminated  in  the  arrest  of  Leisler  and  his  chief  followers. 
Leisler  and  Jacob  Milbome,  his  son-in-law,  were  pronounced 
guilty  of  treason,  and  were  executed  on  the  i6th  of  May.  The 
execution  was  regarded  even  by  many  who  had  been  indifferent 
to  Leisler's  cause,  as  an  act  of  revenge.  The  case  was  carried 
to  England,  where  in  1695  parliament  reversed  the  attainders 
of  the  victims,  and  for  many  years  the  province  was  rent  by  the 
Ldslerian  and  anti-Leblerian  factions. 

Governor  Sloughter,  as  his  commission  directed,  re-established 
)n  169Z  the  assembly  which  James  IL  had  abolished  in  x686, 
and  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  colonial  era  the  history 
of  the  province  relates  chiefly  to  the  rise  of  popular  government 
and  the  defence  of  the  northern  frontier.  At  its  first  session 
the  assembly  passed  an  act  declaratory  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  people,  and  much  like  the  charter  of  liberties  and  privileges 
enacted  in  1683,  except  that  annual  instead  of  triennial  sessions 
of  the  assembly  were  now  requested  and,  as  was  also  provided  in 
Sloughter's  commission  and  instructions,  religious  liberty  was 
denied  to  Roman  Catholics.  This  act  was  disallowed  by  the 
crown  in  1697,  and  until  Governor  Combury's  administration 
(1702-1708)  both  the  Leislerians  and  the  anti-Leislerians 
repeatedly  bid  for  the  governor's  favour  by  supporting  his 
measures  instead  of  contending  for  popular  rights.  But  Com- 
bury's embezzlement  of  £1500,  appropriated  for  fortifying  the 
Narrows  connectin^^  Upper  and  Lower  New  York  Bay,  united 
the  factions  against  him  and  started  the  assembly  in  the  im- 
portant contest  which  ended  in  the  establishment  of  its  control 
over  the  public  purse.  In  1706  it  won  the  right  to  appoint  its 
own  treasurer  to  care  for  money  appropriated  for  extraordinary 
purpoks,  and  eight  years  later  the  governor  assented  to  an  act 
which  gave  to  this  ofTiccr  the  dustody  of  practically  all  public 
money.  Until  1737  it  had  been  the  custom  to  continue  the 
revenue  acts  from  three  to  five  years,  but  thereafter  the  assembly 
insisted  on  annual  appropriations. 

The  first  newspaper  of  New  York^' the  New' York  CazeUe, 
was  established  in  1725  by  William  Bradford  as  a  semi- 
official organ  of  the  administration.  In  1733  a  popular  organ, 
the  New  York  Weekly  Journal^  was  established  under  John 
Peter  Zenger  (1697-1746),  and  in  1735  both  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  a  great  advance  toward  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary  were  the  outcome  of  a  famouii  libel  suit  against  Zenger. 

Between  the  administration  of  Governor  Montgomerie  (1728- 
1 731)  and  Governor  Cosby  (1732-1736)  there  was  an  interregnum 
of  thirteen  months  during  which  Rip  van  Dam,  president  of  the 
council,  was  acting-governor,  and  upon  Cosby's  arrival  a  dispute 
arose  between  him  and  van  Dam  over  the  division  of  the  salary 
and  fees.  Both  appealed  to  the  law,  and  when  the  chief-justice, 
Lewis  Morris,  refused  Cosby's  request  to  have  the  court  proceed 
in  equity  jurisdiction,  and  denied  the  right  of  the  governor  to 


establish  courts  of  equity,  he  was  removed  from  oflke.  Not 
long  afterwards  there  appeared  in  the  Weekly  Journal  some 
severe  criticisms  of  the  administration.  For  printing  these 
Zenger  was  arrested  for  libel  in  November  1734.  The  case  was 
not  brought  to  trial  until  August  1735,  and  in  the  meantime 
Zenger  was  kept  in  jaiL  Originally  he  had  for  counsel  two  of 
the  most  able  lawyers  in  the  province,  James  Alexander  (1690- 
1756)  and  William  Smith  (1697-1769),  but  when  they  excepted 
to  the  commissions  of  the  chief-justice,  James  de  Lancey 
( 1 703-1 760)  and  one  of  his  associates,  because  by  these  con- 
missions  the  justices  had  been  appointed  "  during  pleasure " 
instead  of  *'  during  good  behaviour,"  the  chief  justice  disbarred 
them.  Their  places,  however,  were  taken  by  Andrew  Hamiltra, 
speaker  of  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  lawyer  of  great 
reputation^  the  English  colonies.  The  jury  quickly  agreed 
on  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  and  the  acquittal  was  greeted  by  the 
populace  with  shouts  of  triumph.  The  further  independence  of 
judges  became  a  leading  issue  in  1761  when  the  assembly 
insisted  that  they  should  be  af^inted  during  good  behaviour, 
and  refused  to  pay  the  salaries  of  those  appointed  during  plcasttre*, 
but  the  home  government  met  this  refusal  by  ordering  that  ihey 
be  paid  out  of  the  quit-rents. 

The  defence  of  the  northern  frontier  was  a  heavy  burden  to 
New  York,  but  by  its  problems  the  growth  of  the  union  of  the 
colonies  was  promoted.  From  the  destruction  of  Schenectady  to 
the  Peace  of  Ryswick  (1697)  hostilities  between  the  French  and 
the  English  in  the  New  World  took  the  form  of  occasional  raids 
across  the  frontier,  chiefly  by  the  Indian  allies.  The  main  effort 
of  the  French,  however,  was,  by  diplomacy,  to  destroy  the  En^ish- 
Iroquois  alliance.  Tlds  rested  on  the  fear  of  the  Iroquois  for 
the  French  and  their  hope  of  protection  from  the  Eni^ish. 
Therefore,  in  response  to  their  repeated  complaints  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  En^ish  arising  from  disunion.  Governor  Fletcher, 
in  1694,  called  another  intercolonial  conference  consisting  of 
delegates  from  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
New  Jersey,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  more  united  feelings. 
Open  hostilities  were  interrupted  for  a  few  years  by  the  Peace  of 
Ryswick  and  for  a  longer  period  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (1713)1 
but  French  priests  continued  to  dwell  among  the  Iroquois, 
teaching  them  and  dbtributing  presents,  and  of  the  success  of  this 
diplomacy  the  English  were  ever  in  danger.  To  counteract 
it  they,  in  1701,  prevailed  upon  the  chiefs  to  deed  their  territory, 
said  to  be  800  m.  in  length  and  400  m.  in  breadth,  to  the  king  of 
England.  The  English,  also,  frequently  distributed  presents. 
But  the  success  of  the  French  at  the  dose  of  the  17th  century 
and  the  early  portion  of  the  x8th  was  prevented  only  by  lU 
ceaseless  efforts  of  Peter  Schuyler  (1657-1724)  whose  personal 
influence  was  for  years  dominant  among  all  the  Iroquois  except 
the  Senecas.  When  they  had  assumed  a  neutral  attitude,  he 
persuaded  a  number  of  them  to  join  troops  from  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  in  the  unsuccessful  expeditions  of 
1709  and  171 X  against  the  French  at  Montreal.  The  English  had 
a  decided  advantage  over  the  French  in  that  they  could  furmsb 
goods  for  the  Indian  trade  much  cheaper  than  their  rivals,  and 
when  Governor  Burnet  saw  that  this  advantage  was  being  lost 
by  a  trade  between  Albany  and  Montreal  he  persuaded  the 
assembly  to  pass  an  act  (i  7  20)  prohibiting  it.  Pursuing  the  same 
wise  policy  he  established  a  trading  post  at  Oswego  in  1722  and 
fortified  it  in  1727,  and  thereby  placed  the  Iroquois  in  the  desir- 
able position  of  middlemen  in  a  profitable  fur  trade  with  the 
"  Far  Indians."  London  merchants,  in  theif  greed,  brought 
about  the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  act  in  1729,  but  its  cfTects 
were  only  in  part  destroyed.  At  another  intercolonial  conference 
at  Albany,  odled  by  Burnet,  a  line  of  trading  posts  along  the 
northern  and  western  frontiers  was  strongly  recommended 
But  neither  the  other  colonies  nor  the  home  government  would 
co-operate,  and  the  French  were  the  first  to  accomplish  it.  In 
King  George's.  War  the  co-operation  of  all  the  northern  colonics 
was.sought,  and  New  York  contributed  £3000  and  some  cannos 
toward  New  England's  successful  expedition  against  Louisburg 
But  it  was  left  alone  to  protect  its  own  frontier  against  the  French, 
and  while  the  assembly  was  wrangling  with  Governor  Clinioa 
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for  the  control  of  expenditures  the  French  and  their  Indians  were 
bunuBg  farm  houses,  attacking  Saratoga  (November  16,  1745)1 
and  greatly  endangering  the  EngUsh-Iroquois  alliance.  Even 
after  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748)  the  Iroquois  complained 
bitterly  of  the  fraudulent  land  speculators,  and  in  1753  the  chiefs 
of  the  Mohawks  threatened  to  declare  the  covenant  chain 
broken.  A  reconciliation  was  effected,  however,  by  Colonel 
William  Johnson  (17x5-1774),  who  had  long  been  superintendent 
of  Indian  affairs.  Largely  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
Iroquois  the  home  government  itself  now  called  to  meet  at 
Albany  (q.v.)  the  most  important  assembly  of  colonial  deputies 
that  had  yet  gathered.  This  body,  consisting  of  twenty-five 
members  and  representing  seven  colonies,  met  in  June  1754, 
and,  besides  negotiating  successfully  with  the  Iroquois,  it  adopted, 
with  some  modifications,  a  plan  of  colonial  union  prepared  by 
Benjamin  Franklin;  the  plan  was  npt  approved,  however,  either 
by  the  home  government  or  by  any  of  the  colonics.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  war  (1755)  expeditions  set  out  against  Fort  Duquesne 
(on  the  site  of  Pittsburg)  and  Fort  Niagara  and  Crown  Point, 
on  the  New  York  frontier.  None  of  these  was  taken  but  on  the 
8th  of  September  Major-General  William  Johnson,  in  command 
of  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point,  defeated  a  French  and 
Indian  force  under  Baron  Dieskau  in  the  battle  of  Lake  George. 
As  Johnson  thought  it  unsafe  to  pursue  the  routed  army  his 
victory  had  no  other  effect  than  the  erection  here  of  the  useless 
defences  of  Fort  William  Henry,  but  as  it  was  the  only  success 
in  a  year  of  gloom  parliament  rewarded  him  with  a  grant  of 
£socx>  and  the  title  of  a  baronet.  In  August  1756  Montcalm  took 
Oswego  from  the  English  and  destroyed  it,  and  in  1757  he 
captiired  Fort  William  Henry;  but  in  the  latter  year  the  cider 
Pitt  assumed  control  of  affairs  in  England,  and  his  aggressive, 
clear-sighted  policy  turned  the  tide  of  war  in  England's  favour. 
Victory  followed  victory,  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Poii^  and  Niagara 
were  wrested  from  the  French  and  New  York  was  freed  of  its 
foes. 

England's  attempt  to  make  the  colonies  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  war  by  means  of  the  stamp  tax  thoroughly  aroused  the 
opposition  of  commercial  New  York,  already  chafing  under  the 
hardships  imposed  by  the  Navigation  Acts  and  burdened  with 
a  war  debt  of  its  own  exceeding  £300,000.  The  assembly  was 
almost  unanimous  in  voicing  its  protest  to  the  governor.  It 
authorized  its  committee,  which  had  been  appointed  to  corre- 
spond with  the  New  York  agent  in  London,  to  correspond  also 
with  the  committees  in  the  other  colonies  and  this  committee 
represented  New  York  in  the  Stamp  Act  Congress,  a  body  which 
was  called  at  the  suggestion  of  Massachusetts,  met  in  New 
York  City  in  October  1765,  was  composed  of  twenty-seven 
members  representing  nine  colonies,  and  drew  up  a  declaration 
of  rights,  an  address  to  the  king,  and  a  petition  to  each  house 
of  parliament.  When  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  a  society  composed 
largely  of  unfranchised  mechanics  and  artisans  of  New  York 
City,  which  began  to  dominate  the  movement  immediately 
after  the  Congress  adjourned,  resorted  to  mob  violence — destroy- 
ing property  and  burning  in  effigy  the  governor  and  other  officers 
— the  propertied  classes  drew  back,  and  a  few  years  later  the 
popubr  or  patriot  party  lost  its  control  of  the  assembly.  Since 
the  Zenger  trial  there  had  been  a  court  party  and  a  popular 
party:  the  former  included  many  wealthy  Anglicans  and  was 
under  the  leadership  of  the  De  Lanceys,  the  latter  included 
many  wealthy  and  influential  dissenters  and  was  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Livingstons.  During  the  administration  of 
Governor  Clinton  (1743-1753)  a  quarrel  between  the  governor 
and  James  De  Lancey,  the  chief -justice,  had  greatly  weakened  the 
court  party,  and  nearly  all  its  members  supported  their  rivals 
in  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act.  In  the  series  of  events  which 
followed  the  first  violence  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  important 
changes  were  made  in  party  lines.  Personal  rivalry  and  creed 
became  subordinate  to  political  principles.  The  court  party 
became  the  Loyalist  party,  standing  for  law  as  against  rebellion, 
monarchy  and  the  union  of  the  empire  as  against  republicanism; 
the  popular  party  became  the  patriot  party,  determined  to  stand 
en  its  nights  at  any  cost.   The  Stamp  Act  was  repealed  in  March 


1766,  but  the  Townshend  Acts,  imposing  duties  on  glass,  paper, 
lead,  painters'  colours  and  tea,  followed  closely.  They  were  met 
in  New  York  by  fresh  outbursts  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  and, 
as  in  the  other  colonies,  by  an  association  of  nearly  all  the 
merchants,  the  members  pledging  themselves  not  to  import  any- 
thing from  England  imtil  the  duties  were  repealed.  New  York 
had  also  been  requested  to  provide  certain  supplies  for  the  British 
troops  quartered  in  the  city.  This  the  assembly  refused  to  do 
but  parliament  answered  (1767)  by  forbidding  it  to  do  aAy  other 
business  until'  it  complied.  It  was  under  these  conditions  that 
the  Loyalists,  in  the  elections  of  1768  and  1769,  gained  control 
of  the  assembly  and  in  the  latter  year  passed  an  act  granting 
the  soldiers'  supplies.  When,  in  1770,  all  the  duties  except 
those  on  tea  were  repealed,  the  conservative  merchants  wished 
to  permit  the  importation  of  all  goods  from  England  except 
tea.  The  Sons  of  Liberty  strongly  opposed  this,  but  the  con- 
servatives won  and  went  over  to  the  Loyalists.  The  moderate 
Loyalists  joined  |n  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  first  Con- 
tinental Congress;  but  the  great  body  of  Loyalists  in  New  York 
strongly  disapproved  of  the  "  dangerous  and  extravagant ',' 
measures  adopted  by  that  body,  and  the  assembly,  in  January 
1775)  refused  to  approve  its  acts  or  choose  delegates  to  the 
second  Continental  Congress.  The  patriots  met  this  refusal  by 
calling  a  provincial  convention  to  choose  the  delegates.  Scarcely 
had  they  done  this  when  news  of  the  encounter  at  Lexington 
produced  a  strong  reaction  in  their  favour,  and  in  May  1775  they 
called  a  Provincial  Congress  which  usurped  the  powers  of  the 
Assembly.  Still,  conditions  were  such  in  New  York  that  a  fight 
for  independence  was  not  to  be  lightly  considered.  The  failure 
of  Montgomery's  expedition  against  Canada  at  the  dose  of  1775 
left  the  colony  exposed  to  British  attacks  from  the  north.  In 
the  south  the  chief  city  was  exposed  to  the  British  fleet.  Sir 
William  Johnson  died  in  1774,  but  under  his  influence  and  that 
of  his  son.  Sir  John  Johnson,  and  his  nephew  Guy  Johnson, 
the  Mohawks  and  other  Iroquois  Indiaiis  had  become  firmly 
attached  to  the  British  side  and  threatened  the  western  frontier.) 
In  various  sections,  too,  considerable  numbers  of  Loyalists  were 
determined  to  aid  the  British.  When,  in  June  1776,  a  vote  on 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  pending  in  the  Continental 
Congress,  the  New  York  Provincial  Congress  refused  to  instruct 
its  delegates  in  the  matter;  but  a  newly  elected  Provindal 
Congress,  influenced  by  a  Loyalist  plot  against  the  life  of  Wash- 
ington,  adopted  the  Declaration  when  it  met,  oh  the  9th  of  July. 
The  position  of  New  York  made  it  naturally  one  of  the  principal 
theatres  of  military  operations  during  the  War  of  Independence. 
It  was  a  settled  point  of  British  military  policy  throughout  the 
war  to  hold  New  York  City,  and  from  it,  as  a  base,  to  establish 
a  line  of  fortified  posts  along  the  Hudson  by  means  of  which 
communication  might  be  maintained  with  another  base  on 
Lake  Champlain.  Such  a  scheme,  if  successfully  carried  out, 
would  have  driven  a  wedge  into  the  line  of  colonial  defence  and 
cut  off  communication  between  New  England  and  the  southern 
colonies.  A  few  days  after  the  fight  at  Lexington  and  Concord, 
Connecticut  authorized  an  expedition  under  Ethan  Allen  which 
surprised  and  captured  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  In  the 
following  year  (1776)  the  British  began  their  offensive  opehi- 
tions  for  the  control  of  the  Hudson;  an  army  under  Sir  William 
Howe  was  to  capture  New  York  City  and  get  control  of  the 
lower  Hudson,  while  another  army  under  Sir  Guy  Carleton  was 
to  retake  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga  and  get  control  of  the 
upper  Hudson.  Howe,  with  a  force  of  British  and  Loyalists 
vastly  superior  in  equipment  and  numbers  to  Washington's 
untrained  militia,  landed  in  July  on  Staten  Island  and  late  in 
August  defeated  Washington  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island 
within  the  present  limits  of  Brooklyn  borough.  In  the  following 
month  Washington  withdrew  from  New  York  City  which  the 
British  entered  and  held  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Washington 
prepared  to  withstand  the  British  behind  fortifications  on 
Harlem  Heights,  but  discovering  that  Howe  was  attempting 
to  outflank  him  by  landing  troops  in  the  rear  he  retreated  to 
the  mainland,  leaving  only  a  garrison  at  Fort  Washington,  and 
established  a  line  of  forUfied  camps  on  the  hills  overlooking 
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the  Bronx  river  as  far  as  WUte  Plains.  This  brought' on  the 
battle  of  White  Plains  late  in  October,  in  which  Howe  gained 
no  advantage;  and  from  here  both  armies  withdrew  into  New 
Jersey,  the  British  capturing  Fort  Washington  on  the  way,  the 
Americans  leaving  behind  garrisons  to  guard  the  HigUands  of 
the  Hudson.  In  1777  General  John  Burgoyne  succeeded  in 
taking  Ticonderoga,  but  in  the  swampy  f<»ests  southward  from 
Lake  Champlain  he  fought  his  way  against  heavy  odds,  and  in 
the  middle  of  October  his  campaign  culminat<Ki  disastrously 
in  his  surrender  at  Saratoga.  Colonel  Barry  St'Leger  led  an 
auxiliary  expedition  from  Oswego  against  Fort  Stanwix  on  the 
upper  Mohawk,  and  on  the  6th  of  August  he  fought  at  Oriskany 
one  of  the  most  bloody  battles  of  the  war,  but  a  few  days  later, 
deserted  by  his  terror-stricken  Indian  allies,  he  hastened  back 
to  Montreal.  The  British  government  intended  that  Howe 
should  co-operate  with  Burgo3me  by  fighting  his  way  up  the 
Hudson,  but  as  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  neglected 
to  send  him  such  instructions  this  was  not  undertaken  until 
early  in  October,  and  then  an  expedition  for  the  purpose. was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Sir  Heury  Clinton.  Ginton  met 
with  little  difficulty  from  the  principal  American  defences  of 
the  Highlands,  consisting  of  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton 
on  the  western  bank,  together  with  a  huge  chain  and  boom 
stretched  across  the  river  to  a  precipitous  mountain  (Anthony's 
Nose)  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  ascended  as  far  as  Esopus 
(now  Kingston)  which  he  burned,  but  he  was  too  late  to  aid 
Burgoyne.  The  year  1778  saw  the  bloody  operations  of  the 
Tory  Butlers  and  their  Loyalist  and  Indian  allies  in  the  Mohawk 
and  Schoharie  valleys  and  notably  the  massacre  at  Cherry 
Valley.  In  retaliation  a  punitive  expedition  under  Generals 
John  Sullivan  and  James  Clinton  in  1779  destroyed  the  Iroquois 
towns,  and  dealt  the  Indian  confederacy  a  blow  from  which 
it  never  recovered.  The  American  cause  was  strengthened  this 
year  also  by  several  victories  along  the  lower  Hudson  of  which 
General  Anthony  Wayne's  stonning  of  the  British  fort  at  Stony 
Point  was  the  most  important.  The  closing  episode  of  the  war 
as  far  as  New  York  was  concerned  was  the  discovery  of  Benedict 
Arnold's  attempt  in  1780  to  betray  West  Point  and  other  colonial 
posts  on  the  Hudson  to  the  British.  On  the  35th  of  November 
1783  the  British  forces  finally  evacuated  New  York  City,  but 
the  British  posts  on  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  were,not  evacuated 
until  some  years  later: 

New  York  ratified  the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  1778,' and 
when  Maryland  refused  to  ratify  unless  th<^  states  asserting 
claims  to  territory  west  to  the  Mississippi  agreed  to  surrender 
them,  New  York  was  the  first  to  do  so.  But  under  the  leadership 
of  George  Clinton,  governor  in  1777-1 79S>  the  state  jealously 
guarded  its  commercial  interests.  Ihe  (Confederation  Congress 
appealed  to  it  in  vain  for  the  right  to  collect  duties  at  Its  port; 
and  there  was  determined  opposition  to  the  new  Federal  con- 
stitution. In  support  of  the  constitution,  however,  there  arose 
the  Federalist  party  under  the  able  leadership  of  Alexander 
Hamilton.  When  a  majority  of  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1787  had  approved  of  the  new  constitution  Hamilton  alone 
of  the  three  New  York  delegates  remained  to  sign  it;  and  when, 
after  its  ratification  by  eight  states,  the  New  York  convention 
met  at  Poughkeepsie  (June  17,  1788)  to  consider  ratification, 
two-thirds  of  the  members  were  opposed  to  it.  But  others 
were  won  over  by  the  news  that  it  had  been  ratified  by  New 
Hampshire  and  Virginia  or  by  the  telling  arguments  of  Hamilton, 
and  on  the  26tb  of  July  the  motion  to  ratify  was  carried  by  a 
vote  of  30  to  27. 

The  constitution  having  been  ratified,  personal  rivalry  among 
the  great  families— the  Clintons,  the  Livingstons  and  the 
Schuylers — again  became  dominant  in  political  affairs.  The 
Clintons  were  most  popular  among  the  independent  freeholders; 
the  Livingstons  had  increased  their  influence  by  numerous 
marriage  alliances  with  landed  families;  and  the  Schuylers 
liad  General  Philip  Schuyler  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  his 
son-in-law.  Originally,  the  Livingstons,  with  whom  John  Jay 
was  connected  by  marriage,  were  united  with  the  Schuylers, 
and  yet  both  together  were  unable  to  defeat  the  Clintons  in  an 


election  for  governor.  Later,  the  Livingstons,  piqued  at  Wash- 
ington's neglect  to  give  them  the  oflkcs  they  tlK>uight  their  doe, 
joined  the  Clintons,  but  the  Federal  patronage  was  used  agaiast 
the  anti-Federalists  or  Republicans  with  such  effect  t^t  ia 
1793  John  Jay  recdved  more  votes  for  governor  than  Gcoqse 
Clinton,  although  the  latter  was  counted  in  on  a  technicality. 
Jay  was  elected  in  1795  and  re-elected  in  1798,  but  in  1801  the 
brief  Federalist  r^me  in  the  state  came  to  an  end  with  the 
election  of  George  Clinton  for  a  seventh  term.  The  Republican 
leaders  straightway  quarrelled  among  themselves,  thus  starting 
the  long  series  of  factional  strifes  which  have  characterized  the 
party  politics  of  New  York  state;  the  bitterness  of  the  faaions 
and  the  irrespons'ble  council  of  ai^intment  are  also  re^ransiUe 
for  the  firm  establishment  early  in  the  Republican  regime  of 
the  "  ^mUs  system."  The  leaders  of  the  several  Republican 
groups  were  Chancellor  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Aaron  Burr,  then 
vice-president,  (governor  George  Clinton  and  his  nephew,  De 
Witt  Clinton,  who  in  iSoa  was  elected  Um'ted  States  senator. 
The  first  break  came  in  the  spring  of  1804  when  Burr,  who  bad 
Incurred  the  enmity  of  his  Republican  colleagues  in  1800  by 
seeking  Federalist  votes  in  the  electoral  college  at  Jefferson's 
expense,  became  an  independent  candidate  for  governor  against 
Morgan  Lewis.  Hamilton's  action  in  counselling  Federalists 
not  to  vote  for  Burr  for  governor  just  as  he  had  counselled  them 
not  to  support  Burr  against  Jefferson  in  1800,  was  one  of  the 
contributary  causes  of  Burr's  hostility  to  Hamilton  which  ended 
in  the  duel  O^ly  1804)  in  which  Burr  killed  Hamilton.  Hamil- 
ton's death  marked  the  end  of  the  Federalists  as  a  power  in  Nev 
York.  The  election  as  governor  in  1804  of  Lewis,  a  relative  of 
the  Livingstons,  was  followed  by  a  bitter  quarrel  with  the 
Clintons  over  patronage,  and  residted  at  the  state  election  of 
1807  in  the  choice  of  a  Clintonian,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  for 
governor  and  the  virtual  elimination  of  the  Livingstons  from 
New  York  state  politics.  Tompkins  served  as  governor  by 
successive  re-elections  until  181 7,  hu  term  covering  the  tr}'ing 
period  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain.  New  York,  whose 
growing  shipping  interests  had  suffered  by  the  Embargo  of 
1807,  was  as  a  commercial  state  opposed  to  the  war.  Poliiically 
this  opposition  had  the  effect  of  temporarily  reviving  the 
Federalist  party,  which  secured  control  of  the  legislature,  and 
gave  the  electoral  vote  of  the  state  In  1812  to  De  Witt  Qinton, 
whom  the  Federalists  had  accepted  as  a  candidate  to  oppose 
Madison  for  re-election  on  the  war  issue.  During  the  war  New 
Yorkers  served  with  the  regular  troops  at  Niagara,  Plattsburg 
and  other  places  on  the  western  and  northern  frontiers  of  the 
state.  For  some  years  after  the  war  political  contests  In  New 
York  state  as  in  the  rest  of  the  country  were  not  on  party  lines. 
The  opposing  groups  were  known  as  "  Bucktails,"  whose  leaders 
were  Governor  Tompkins  and  Martin  Van  Buren,  and  "  Clia- 
tonians  "  or  supporters  of  Dc  Witt  Ch'nton.  In  181 7  an  act  was 
passed  which  ten  years  later  ended  for  ever  slavery  in  New  York 
state;  in  the  same  year  De  Witt  Clinton  was  elected  governor 
and,  largely  through  his  efforts,  the  Erie  Canal  was  begun. 

The  election  of  Martin  Van  Buren  as  governor  in  1828  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  long  ascendancy  in  the  state  of  the  "  Albany 
Regency,"  a  political  coterie  In  which  Van  Buren,  W.  L.  Marcy, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Butler  (1795-1858)  and  Silas  Wright  were 
among  the  leaders;  Thurlow  Weed,  their  bitterest  opponent 
and  the  man  who  gave  them  their  name,  declared  of  them  that 
he  "  had  never  known  a  body  of  men  who  possessed  so  moch 
power  and  used  it  so  well."  Thurlow  Weed  owed  his  cariy 
political  advancement  to  the  Introduction  Into  state  politics  of 
the  anti-Masonic  Issue  (see  ANn-MASONic' Party),  which  abo 
brought  into  prominence  his  co-worker  W.  H.  Seward.  In  1S26  ia 
Genesee  county  the  disappearance  of  a  printer  named  Wiliian 
Morgan  was  attributed  to  Free-Masons  and  aroused  a  stront 
antipathy  to  that  order;  and  the  anti-Masonic  movement, 
through  the  fostering  care  of  Weed,  Francis  Granger  (i79>-i86S) 
and  others,  spread  to  other  states  and  led  eventually  to  the 
establishment  of  a  political  organization  that  by  uniting  various 
anti-Jacksonian  elements,  polled  in  the  New  York  state  dectioB 
of  1832  more  than  156,000  votes  for  Francis  Granger,  their 


CUididAte  for  gOTeniorftKiIiutHftic7,w1iofriidioaen  by  About 
10,000  pLiinJity-  Ai  the  ajiti-Maionic  wmvc  lubtidnl  iu  leaden 
■od  moM  ol  iu  adlwRnU  found  >  place  la  tbe  oewty  <iiguiiied 
Whig  pvty,  which  wu  powerful  CDOUgh  iu  New  Yqrk  to  elect 
tVillisio  H.  Sewird  govenor  in  iSjS,  ud  10  ie-ci«t  him  and 
to  cany  Ihe  slate  [or  W.  H.  Hutiion  i^unit  ViiiBunninifi40. 
It  wat  duiing  the  £nl  ■dmioiilralioD  of  Governor  Sewud  that 
the  Bnli-ienI  igilBtioD  la  the  HudioD  river  countia  begin. 
The  smiu  part  of  iIk  land  in  tbii  Kction  wu  ounpriMd  in 
vast  esiatei  such  aa  Beouctacrwyck,  Livingston,  Scacadate, 
PhillipK,  Pelham  and  Van  Conlandt  manon,  and  on  ihoe 
Ibe  leaielidcl  system  with  perpetual  leuo,  leues  lor  qq  yean  or 
Icisea  for  one  to  tbr««  Uvea  hjid  become  generaL  Besides  rent, 
numy  of  the  tenanla  were  required  to  render  certain  lerviccs  to 
tbe  pn^rictor,  aiul  in  case  a  tenant  sold  his  interest  in  a  farm 
to  amtbcr  he  was  requireij  to  pay  the  proprietor  one-lentb  to 
on«-third  of  Ibe  amount  received  as  an  alienation  fine.  Stephen 
vao  Rens&claer,  the  proprietor  of  Rensaelaerwyck,  bad  BuSered 
the  renU,  eapedally  those  of  hii  pooiet  teoants,  to  (all  much 
in  ureal*,  and  when  alter  his  dntb  (lijQ)  the  agenta  of  his 
beirs  attempted  to  coUed  thna  they  cnctrantered  vioknt 
ot^KBition.  Governor  Seward  called  out  tbe  ndlltia  to  pnaetve 
order  but  asked  the  legislature  to  eonilder  the  teniBta'grieviBeei. 
The  legiilaiure  appointed  an  utdtiMJon  conunlnioD,  but  tbii 
was  unsuccessful,  and  tbe  ttouble,  q>readlng  to  other  counties, 
culminated  (1S45)  in  tbe  murder  of  tlbedeputy-4heriS  of  Delaware 
comity.  FoUtically,  tbe  anti-renl  associations  which  were 
formed  often  held  the  balance  of  power  between  the  WUgi  and 
the  Democrat),  and  in  Ibis  position  they  secured  the  election  of 
Governor  John  Voung  (Whig)  as  well  asof  several  membeisof  the 
ICKialature  (avourable  to  their  cause,  and  promoted  tbe  passageof 
tbebiUcaDingtheconstitulianatcoDVCEtlDnof  1S46.  In  tbe  new 
c«iuIiIutIoD  clauses  were  loieited  abeliibing  feudal  tinun* 
ftod  limjiing  future  leases  of  agricultural  land  Ut  a  period  of 
twelve  years.  Ihe  courts  pnuiDunced  tbe  alienation  bnes  UlcgaL 
rhc  Iclpslature  passed  several  measures  for  tbe  destruction  of  the 
Idscbold  system,  and  under  the  prosure  of  public  opmion  the 
great  landlords  rapidly  aold  their  farnu.^  Up  to  the  election  cf 
Sevaitl  as  governor.  New  Yoik  had  usually  been  Dcmocntic, 
largely  through  tbe  predominating  Influence  of  Van  fiurcn  and 
the  "  Albany  Regency."  After  tbe  defeat  of  Governor  Silas 
Wri„bt  in  1S46,  however,  the  Democratic  patty  ^ilit  into  two 
hostile  [acliona  known  as  the  "  Hunkers,"  or  conservatives,  and 
the  "  fianibumen,"  or  radicals.  The  factions  had  their  origin 
fn  caiul  politics,  ibe  consen 
revenues  to  complete  the  cat 
■hould  be  used  to  pay  Ibe  . 
servatives  accepted  tbe  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  tadicils 
supported  the  Wilmot  Proviso  tbe  split  became  irrevocable. 
Tbe  split  brokeup  the  ruleol  the  "regency,"  Marcyacccptingthe 
"  Hunker  "  support  and  a  seat  In  Folk's  cabinet,  while  Wiisbt. 
Builer  and  Van  Biuea  joined  the  "  Bambumera,"  a  step  pre- 
liminary  to  Van  Buien'i  acceptance  of  the  "Free  Soil  "  nomlna. 
tiop  for  president  in  the  campaign  of  1S48.  Only  once  between 
1846  »nd  tbe  CivU  War  did  the  Democratic  party  regain  control 
of  tbe  slate— to  iljj-iSsS  Horatio  Seymour  was  governor  lor 
■  single  term.  In  1854  the  newly  orgioiied  Republican  party, 
formed  Ufjelylromtheremnantsof  the  Whig  party  and  Indud' 
mcst  of  tbe  Free  Soil  Demodals,  with  the  aid  of  tbe  tempeni 
issue  elected  Myron  Holley  Clark  (1806-1891)  governor.  T 
years  later  the  Republicans  carried  th  ■  '  '  "  ' 
president,  and  a  succession  of  Republic 
until  i8£>  *l>en  the  discoungement  In  t 
the  Civil  War  broughlareactlon  which  el 

With  tbe  eiceptionof  New  York  City  ■ 
Union  cause  during  the  war  and  furaii 
troops  to  theFedeialaitnies.  Certain  con 
York  Gly  favoured  Ibe  Con  federate  cause,  but  MayoiWood'; 
Rstion  that  Ibedly  <with  Long  Island  and  Slaten  Island)  m 
■nd  form  a  free-dly  received  scsnt  support,  and  after  tlie 

•  fanes  Fcnlnore  Ciupcr'i  novdi  SalataUt  (I8u1,  Tb  OuiV 
Uarrr  (1445)  and  Dh  KiiiUni  (1(46)  preach  ■>■ —  ■'—-— 


govcmon  held  offic 
North  with  respect  ti 
cd  Seymour  govemoi 

1  over  a  bait  millloi 
1  of  New 


RK  609 

gulnaiy  draft  itots  of  July  1865  (lee  Niw  You  Cirv)  no  further 
difficulty  was  experienced.  After  the  Civil  War  tbe  state  be^n 
to  reassume  tbe  pivotal  position  in  aatiooal  politic*  which  has 
always  made  its  elections  second  only  inintenal  sad  Importance 
to  tlKise  of  tbe  nation,  and  tbe  higb  political  tension  emphusiied 
the  evils  of  the  "  spoils  lyitem."  In  i«68  Tammany  HaU  (i.v,), 
Iben  under  the  rule  ol  William  M.  Tweed,  forced  ibe  Democratic 
auie  convectioii  to  nommate  Iu  benchman,  John  T.  Hoffman, 
for  governor,  and  by  the  issue  of  false  naturaliutioD  iMpen 
and  fraudulent  voting  in  New  York  City  on  a  gigantic  scale 
HoSman  was  chosen  governor  and  the  electoral  vote  was  cast 
for  Seymour.  Tammanyand  Hoffman  were  again  victorlou* 
in  i8;a;  but  In  1871  tbe  New  York  Tima  disclosed  the  magni- 
tude of  Tammany's  thefts,  amounting  in  the  erection  of  the 

and  Tweed  and  his  *'  Ring  "  were  crushed  in  consequence.  The 
KepubUcans  carried  tbe  state  in  1879,  but  In  1874  Samuel  J. 
TUden,  a  Democrst  and  Ihe  leadmg  prosecutor  of  Tweed,  was 
elected  governor.     Hie  Republican  legislature  bad  In   1867 


b  18;  5  Governor  Tilden  disclosed  many  frauds  of  the  ''  Canal 
Ring,"  and  punished  the  guilty.  In  1876,  Tilden  having  been 
nominated  for  the  presidency,  New  York  cast  its  electoral  voU 
for  him.  In  18S0  It  was  cast  tor  Garfield,  tbe  Republican  nominee. 
Two  year*  later  tbe  Republiaos,  having  split  over  a  atiuggte  for 
paUonage  into  the  two  factions  known  as  "Halfbieeds,"  or 

was  Roscoe  Coukliiig,  wcie  defeated,  Grover  Cleveland  being 
cbosen  governor.  In  1884  Cleveland  a*  Ihe  Democratic  pie- 
udentlal  nominee  received  the  eleclond  vole  of  hi*  slate.  Gave- 
land  likewise  earned  tbe  state  in  i8«9,  but  In  iSSS  Benjamin 
Hanison,  the  Republican  candidate,  the  factional  quarreb 
being  settled,  carried  the  state.  Hostility  to  free  silver  and 
"  Bryaaism  "  In  tbe  Urge  financial  and  Industrial  centres  put  tbe 
slate  stcongly  in  the  Republican  column  In  the  election*  of  1896, 
i«oo,  1904  and  igoS.  11  was  carried  by  the  Dcmociats  iu  tbe 
gubernatorial  campaign  of  igio. 

CovEBHois  or  Naw  Yoai 

Comcna  Jacabwn  Mcy  .        .  l£l4-t6l5 

WllUam  VerbuUt  .  .        .  ■Us-l6l$ 

Peter  Minuit  ...  |6>£-I6jl 

Baitiaen  lanBtn  Crol  ....  |6]1-|6U 

Wouiec  Villi  Twiller     ......  i6)j-i6)7 

WilKira  UeTl        .,,,...  l6]7-l«47 

Peter  SluyvcMnt ...  ...  l647-l«6f 

Richard  KiroOa     .......  |664-I66< 

Fnnda  Lovelace  .......  i66i-16r] 

Anthony  Colve "6r3-lW4 

Edmund  Andras I674-16S1 

Thomas  Donpin   .  ISlj-lSBl 

Fnncii  Nicholson,  Lleutenaal-Covcinoi.       .  lUiS-lfieg 

Sicob  Leiiler  (de  facto)  ....  1689-1691 

enry  SlougSier  .       .  ,       ,       ,       .  1691 

Ridurd  Ingoldihy  lAet.iii)       ,       ,       .       .  I«91->t91 

Benjamin  Flelchcr  I69I-IG9B 

Kidard  CoolB.  earl  of  Bellomonl     .       .       .  1698-1701 

John  Nanlan  tAciing) l/ol-ITOI 

Edward  Hyde.  Lord  Combuty  ...  1701-1708 

John,  Uml  Lovelace 1708-1709 

Richard  Irgoldaby  lAclind  .       .  1709-1710 

Gerardus  Biebnan  lActiiiB)      ,       .      .       .1710 

Robert  Hunter 17l0-t7l9 

Peter  Schuyler  (Acting) iri9-ir'0 

William  Bumei    .,.,...  1710-17)8 

Jolin  MoDigoraerie      ......  I7J»-I»I 

flip  vaa  Dam  (Acting) I7J1-I7» 

WiUiamCoaby      . 1731-1736 

Ceorgr  Clarke  lAcllng)  ....  1736-1743 

Cwge  CUalon      .        .  .        .  17M-17S3 

Sir  tfenven  Oibome   ,.,...  I7S3 

lames  deLanrey{AainBl  .....  17M-t7SS 

Sir  Charlaa  Hanly '"'■'iJi 

Gld«ll*der  CcJden  (AciingJ     '..'.'.  1760-1761 

Robeil  Mowkton  Ij6l 

C.iilmilladef  Coldfn  (Acling)    ....  1761-1761 

Ruben  Moncklon 1761-1761 
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iDbrTM  ^y^Q?r  of'S 
WiUiim  Tryoa      .      . 

Provincial  ConcRH     . 

Momn  Levi* 
DwikI  D.  Tompkiiu   . 
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IgMk  ChcinoptH  Yiti 
KwittCiDUa  .  . 
Nuhiold  Fitcbcr  (Actii 
Mmin  Van  Buirn  .  .  .  — . 
Em  Tboniwin  Tfaroop  (Aclint)  1839-18]] 
Eoot  Tl»in|win  Tluoop  .ii,,-.»^ 

HniliannArned  Marcy 
"■""  iq  Henry  Seward 


WillUin  C.  B«ick 
Silu  Wright 

Himilwa  Hill 
WuUngtoa  Hunt 
Hontia  Seymout 
MyiM  HoOey  CUrli 
Jofca  Abop  Kins 
Edwin  D^DniRD  Mo 
Kwalio  Seymour 
Reuben  Eaton  Fenio 
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AhniD  Banon  Condi 
Cn»er  Cleveland 
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cliapler  on  dimaw  by  E.  T.   Turner;   feporli   .,   — 

CeJofHiiJ  SxrvtJ  from  1S41  to  IBU  (Albany);  Kiparli  of  IU  Tapo- 
trapkiail  Sumy  ol Iht  Aiireniatk Ritimi^ lirw  For*  (Albany,  167J- 
188a) ;bf«ru  of  the  New  York  Meteoroliincal  Bureau  (iSBgaqq.): 
and  puMicaiiont  oC  the  United  Sum  Weatber  Bureau.  Fiuoaarul 
Flora :  Rtperlt  nj  Ike  FartU,  Fiik  and  Gami  Cammiuuntr  (Albany, 
IWUNQ.K  Ralph  HoKaaan,  CiiUt  u  Ike  Bitii  if  rtat  EmAiiiJ  aid 
£bii>niV«f  tWt  (BoUoa,  1904):  aiui  SbUMiiu  if  Oh  !)e»  fort 
Suu  Uunm  (Albany,  tSn  iqa.).  Gavemment:  W.  C.  Morey. 
Tki  CmnmnU  af  ^ib  Viirk:  in  /HiUn  and  Aimimilralilm  (New 
York,  1901)  aim  traeinE  bridly  the  devdtipiDeitt  of  the  Bovem- 
meocal  lyitem  deacribea  ita  ftructure  and  operation.   C.  Z.  upcoln, 
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Lually  a 


tlie  Uppei 
Lhe  Atlantic  Ocean.  11 
>ugb  of  the  Bnmi  on  the 
pan  of  tbe  mainland  of  New  York  illlci  tb 
'  llBDon  Manhattan  Iiland  (including  alto  oiiHcitnaui; 
.mediately  S.  and  S.W.  of  ibe  BroDi,  and  bounded 
W.  by  the  North  river,  oo  the  E.  by  the  Eait  river,  and 
S.  by  New  York  Bay;  tbe    Borouch   of    RicbiDODd 

ettem  end  of  Long  laland,  the  Borough  o(  Bi 
I.  of  it,  the  Borough  of  Queens.  The  cily 
pan  of  Manbaftan  l&land,  is  in  Eat.  40*43' 


Dugh  of  Mac- 


W.  ii  16  m 


j'W.    Thei 

d  the  grcainl  length  N.  • 


mon  ihtD  iu  1890I, 


I  of  it,  especially  oo  tl 


Ship  Bayude-Gednc 


channel."  loc 

I  fanho  10  ll: 
iioo  ft.  iithe 


se 


riem  river:  in  the  tipper  Bay,  Cm-ciMi 

inwit  point  o(  Manhattan  liland:  Bcdiot't 

ed  Lftcny  liland  from  the  Banh-id. 
Enljghlening  the  World  ").  with  an  am  of 
IV.  of  the  Battery;  and  Ellii  IiUnd.  i|  m. 
oceu^aed  by  the  Federal  govemnient  ai  1 
.,  , ...anti.    In  the  Lower  Bay,  and  a  pan  ct  iht 

Sh  of  Ridbmond.  ace  the  anilicial  islands.  Swinburne  (lE^^ 
m.  S.  of  the  Batteryl  and  Hoffman  (tSM-iItj;  y  m.  S.  at 


Brooklyn  Borough  ii  co 


of  the  channel  makei  tbe  tidal  lonr  Dew 
little  filled  in  even  when  lewagc  and  garbive  vat 

iKlf.   The  river  carnee  liltle^tt  andlea^  <r«t 

HI  above  the  harbour'.    The  natural  ence'lence  at  ihe  harlme 
leinferted  from  the  following  figuiea:  in  i89s-i9a3  tbe  Fettml 
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chAnnd,  the  South  and  Swash,  b  used  by  coasting  vessels  drawing 

about  so  ft.    The  harbour  is  divided  into  ^ree  parts:  the 

Lower  Bay,  the  Upper  Bay  and  the  North  and  East  rivers. 

The  Lower  Bay  (about  8S  sq.  m.)of  which.  Raritan  Bay  on  the 

S.W.,  Sandy  Hook  Bay  on  the  S.E.,  and  Gravesend  Bay  on 

the  N.E.  form  parts,  and  to  which  the  channels  mentioned  afford 

entrance  from  the  ocean,  has  Staten  Island  to  the  W.  and  N., 

Brooklyn  to  the  N.  and  E.,  and  the  New  Jersey  shore  to  the 

S.  and  W.    The  Upper  Bay  has  an  area  of   14  sq.  m.,  is  the 

immediate  embouchure  of  the  North  and  the  East  river,  is 

connected  with  the  Lower  Bay  by  the  Narrows  (minimum 

width  I  m.)  and  with  Newark  Bay  to  the  W.  by  Kill  Van  Kull, 

immediately  N.  of  Staten  Island,  and,  except  for  these  four 

narrow  water-ways,  is  enclosed  by  land.     The  North    river 

(maximum  depth,  60  ft.)  b  here  about  i  m.  wide  and  the  East 

river  (maximum  depth  more  than  100  ft.;  in  Hell  Gate  channel 

about  200  ft.)  is  about  }  m.  wide  and,  from  the  Battery  to 

Throg's  Neck  and  Willett's  Point,  where  Long  Island  Sound 

proper  begins,  about  30  m.  long.     The  north-east  entrance 

to  the  harbour,  from  Long  Island  Sound  by  the  East  river, 

used  prindpally  by  New  England  coasting  vessels  (especially 

coal  barges),  was  made  navigable  for  vessels  of  25*27  ft.  draft 

by  the  Federal  government,  which  in  1870-1876  and  in  1885 

widened  and  deepened  the  formerly  dangerous   narrows  and 

removed  the  reefs  of  Hell  Gate,  between  Manhattan  Island 

(E.   88th  Street),  Blackwell's  Island,  Astoria  (on  the   Long 

Island  shore),  and  Ward's  Island.    The  third  great  entry  and 

commercial  feeder  to  the  harbour  is  the  North  river,  by  which 

the  great  inland  water-borne  traffic  of  the  Hudson  river  and  the 

Erie  Canal  is  brought  to  the  port  of  New  York.    On  the  North 

river  are  the  piers  of  the  transatlantic  steamship  companies, 

part  of  them  on  the  New  Jersey  side  at  Hoboken  iq.v.).    The 

coastwise  trade  with  New  England,  especially  through  Long 

Island  Sound,  b  largely  from  the  East  river,  to  which  a  part 

of  the  Hudson  river  traffic  makes  its  way  by  the  Harlem  river. 

The  Harlem  b  a  place  of  anchorage  for  small  craft. 

The  narrow  approaches  to  the  harbour  from  the  ocean  and  from 
Long  Island  Sound  make  its  fortification  easy.  On  Sandy  Hook, 
less  than  8  m.  from  the  nearest  points  of  Rockaway  Beach  and  Coney 
Island  on  the  other  side  of  the  entrance,  is  Fort  Hancock,  established 
as  a  military  reservation  (1366  acres)  in  1892;  it  received  its  present 
name  in  1895,  and  has  an  artillery  carrison.  Between  the  lower 
and  upper  bays,  on  the  Narrows,  are  Fort  Wadsworth  (1827;  named 
in  honour  of  General  James  S.  Wadsworth  (1807-1864),  killed  in  the 
battle  of  the  Wilderness),  on  the  Staten  Island  side,  a  reservation  of 
230  acres,  including  Fort  Tompkins,  on  higher  ground  than  Fort 
Wadsworth  proper,  and,  across  the  Narrows,  on  the  Long  Island 
shore.  Fort  Hamilton  (1831),  with  a  reservation  of  167  acm. 
Older  fortifications  are  Fort  Lafayette  O807:  calksd  Fort  Diamond 
until  1823),  between  Forts  Hamilton  ana  Wadsworth  on  an  artificial 
B^nd,  now  used  to  store  ordnance  and  supplies,  and  Fort  Columbus 
(1806).  South  Battery  (1812)  and  Castfe  Williams  (built  in  181 1  by 
Jonathan  Williams  (17SO-1815).  who  planned  all  the  earlier  forti- 
bcations  of  New  York  harbour;  it  is  now  a  military  prison),  all  on 
Governor's  Island,  where  are  important  barracks  and  the  New  York 
arsenal  of  the  Oranance  I>epartment.  The  north-eastern  approach 
to  the  harbour,  at  the  entrance  to  Long  Island  Sound,  b  protected 
by  fortificatkms.  Fort  Totten,  at  Willett's  Point  (1862).  and 
directly  across  from  thb  battery  by  Fort  Schuyler  _(i826; 
peat  established  1856)  with  a  reservation  of  52  acres  on  Tnrog's 

Cedoty. — Manhattan  Island*  (i^t  m.  long;  maximum  width — 
;  14th  Street — 2}  m.;  average  width  about  2  m.)  b  a  " 


gneissof  d  blands  separated 


group  of 

by  low  levcU  slightly  elevated  above 
tide  and  filled  with  drift  and  alluvium  "  (L.  D.  Gale  in  W.  W.  Mather's 
Geology  of  New  York,  1843),  with  a  steep  west  wall  from  Manhattan- 
ville  7i2Sth  Street  W.  of  8th  Avenue)  S.  beyond  81st  Street,  and  a 
much  steeper  east  wall.  Upon  its  first  occupatbn  by  the  Dutch  the 
i^nd  was  rough  and  rocky  with  brooks,  ponds,  marches  and  several 

expenses  for  important  harbour  improvements,  principally  dredging, 
were  $1,035400  for  New  York,  12,710,000  (exclusive  of  $1,185,000 
for  the  Uelaware  Breakwater)  for  Philadclphb.  $1,501,169  for 
Boston,  $1404,845  for  New  Orleans,  and  $470,000  for  Baltimore. 

>  See  Wm.  H.  Hobbs,  Configuration  of  the  Rock  Floor  of  Greater 
Sew  IVrik  (Washington,  1905).  Bulletin  270  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
S«irvey,  with  an  excellent  summary  of  the  earlier  literature.  The 
studv  of  the  underlying  rock  of  Manhattan  Island  and  its  vicinity 
^•«  been  stimulated  by  the  great  engineering  and  building  enter- 
prises ia  the  city  limits. 


swamps.*  Superficially,  the  bland  may  be  divided  into:  an  area.ol 
drift,  S.  of  2ist  Street.on  the  East  river,  of  13th  street  on  Broadway 
and  of  31st  Street  on  the  North  river;  a  second,  narrow  area  of 
drift  running  from  Hell  Gate  N.W.to  Manhattanvillein  a  line  parallel 
to  the  Hariem;  a  limestone' (Inwood  limestone)  area  on  the  Harlem 
from  its  mouth  to  the  sharp  turn  in  its  course;  a  second  and  smaller 
limestone  area  on  the  Spuyten  Duyvil  in  the  north-westernmost  part 
of  the  island ;  and  the  remainder  areas  of  gneiss,  the  larger  part  being 
in  two  great  "  islands,"  one  between  the  line  of  E.  21st  Street,  I3tn 
Street  and  W.  31st  Street,  already  mentioned,  and  a  line  from  Hell 
Gate  to  Manhattanvillc,  and  the  other  nearly  joining  the  first  at 
Manhattanville  and  covering  all  the  narrow  N.W.  part  of  Manhattan 
Island  except  the  second  limestone  area  on  the  Spuyten  Duyvil. 
These  two  gneiss  areas  have  a  southeriy  tilt ;  they  are  named  re- 
spectively Washington  and  Momingside  Heights.  In  all  these  areas, 
except  tne  limestone,  the  underiying  rock  u  what  b  styled  Man- 
hatun  schbt  (see  U.S.  Geologic  Atlas,  N.  Y,  City,  folio  No.  83).  The 
waterfront  of  Manhattan  does  not  correspond  in  direction  with  lime- 
stone belts,  but  b  probably  due  to  lines  of  fracture  (see  W.  H.  Hobbs. 
in  Bulletin,  Geok)eical  Society  of  America,  xvL  151 -182). 

The  Borough  of  the  Bronx  b  made  of  high  N.E.  and  S.W.  ridges, 
sloping  E.  to  the  lower  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound;  and  the 
Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens  form  part  of  the  great  terminal 
moraine.  Low  serpentine  nills  (300-380  ft.),  with  a  N.E.  and 
S.W.  trend,  occupy  the  central  part  of  the  northern  end  of  Staten 
Island;  W.  of  this  is  Jura-Trias  formation,  crossed  in  its  centre  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  igneous  dike  rock;  the  E.  and  S.  part  of  the  isbno  b 
Cretaceous.  Yellow  gravel  is  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  gbcial 
drift;  but  the  S.E.  part  of  the  island  was  not  encroached  upon  by  the 
moraine. 

Qimate. — A  combination  of  marine  and  continental  influences 
produces  a  humid  climate  subject  to  sudden  changes  of  tem^rature. 
The  temperature,  however,  rises  above  90*  F.  only  six  days  m  a  year 
on  the  average;  it  rarely  falls  below  zero;  and  in  a  period  oi  thirty- 
eight  years,  from  1871  to  iS|o8,  extremes  ranged  between  lOO*,  in 
September  1881,  and  -6*,  in  February  1899.  The  mean  winter 
temperature  (December,  January  and  February)  b  32*;  the  mean 
summer  temperature  (June,  July  and  August)  b  72*;  and  the  mean 
annual  temperature  b  52*.  The  average  montnly  rainfall  ranges 
from  3*2  in.  in  May  to  4-5  in.  in  July  aixl  in  August,  and  the  mean 
annual  precipitatk>n  b  ^4*8  in.  The  average  annual  fall  of  snow 
amounts  to  37  in.,  of  which  1 1*5  in.  falb  in  February.  87  in.  in  January 
and  8*2  in.  in  March.  The'  average  number  of  hours  of  sun^ine 
ranges  from  150  in  November  to  271  in  June.  The  prevailing  winds 
are  N.W..  except  in  June  when  they  are  S.W. 

Streets. — (n  the  downtown  portion  of  Manhattan  Island,  a  strip 
about  2  m.  long,  some  streets  follow  the  irregular  water-fronts 
and  others  cross  these;  and  on  the  west  side  thb  irregularity 
extends  farther  N.,  in  the  former  Greenwich  village  (W.  and 
N.W.  of  Washington  Square),  where  West  4th  Street,  running 
K.'W.,  crosses  West  i3th  Street,  running  S.W.  north  of  Houston 
Street,  then  North  Street,  the  northernmost  limit  of  the  occupied 
city;  in  1807  a  commission  laid  out  the  island  into  streets,  which 
were  numbered  from  S.  to  N.  and  were  called  East  and  West,  as 
they  were  E.  or  W.  of  Broadway,  below  8th  Street,  and  of  Fifth 
Avenue,  above  8th,  and  into  avenues,  which  were  numbered  *  from 
E.  to  W.,  Twelfth  Avenue  being  on  the  North  river  waterfront. 
East  of  First  Avenue  in  a  bulge  of  the  Island  S.  of  23rd  Street 
four  additional  avenues  were  named  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  Avenue 
A  being  one  block  E.  of  First  Avenue.  Afterwards  Madison 
Avenue  was  laid  out  midway  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Avenues, 
N.  from  23rd  Street,  and  Lexington  Avenue,  midway  between 
Third  and  Fourth  Avenues,  N.  from  21st  Street.  The  most 
important  of  the  avenues  is  Broadway,  an  unfortunately  narrow 
street  in  the  busy  downtown  part  of  its  course.  From  Bowh'ng 
Green,  immediately  N.  of  the  Battery,  it  goes  in  a  straight  line 
(E.  of  N.)  for  about  2}  m.  to  loth  Street;  then  bears  off  to 
the  W.  It  b  caUed  the  Boulevard  from  78th  Street  to  i63nd 
Street  in  its  course  between  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  West 
End  (or  Eleventh)  Avenue  (to  104th  Street),  and  then  as  a 
continuation  of  West  End  Avenue;  and  thence  to  the  Yonkers 
city  line  b  called  Kingsbridgc  Road.  The  monotonous  regularity 
of  the  rectangular  street  plan  of  Manhattan  above  i4tb  Street 
b  partly  redeemed  by  thb  westward  trend  of  Broadway,  the  only 

«  See  a  paper.  "  Old  Wefls  and  Water-Courses  on  the  Island  of 
Manhattan,'  by  George  Everett  Hill  and  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  in 
Historic  New  York:  the  First  Series  of  the  Half  Moon  Papers  (New 
York,  1899); 

'  In  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx  the  system  of  numbered  avenue;;^ 
no  longer  holds,  but  the  croat  streets  are  numbered  consecutively. 
W.  262nd  Street  being  immedbtely  S.  of  the  Yonkers  line  and  t 
242nd  and  243rd  immedbtely  S.  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  boundary. 
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old  Mnct  In  tlilt  put  of  ibe  dty.  The  Bovery,  uirndi 
N.  from  Chailum  Square  to  Eail  4ih  Si.  [pnitiicilly  n 
Qducd  by  Founh  AvfdueI,  Ei  nol  now  i  >lr«l  o{  commen: 
impoTtance,  being  brgeLy  taken  up  with  Viddi&h  tcnemcj^ 


oadway,  . 


lola 


■c  [be  1 


lier^by  the  Dutch  in  1653  on  ncni  ol  a  Ihcealened  attack 
by  the  English-  The  wholesale  dry  goods  district  is  on 
Broadway  and  the  side  streets  between  Rcade  and  Pnnce  Slirccli 
aad  the  wholesale  grocery  district  immediately  W.  ol  thil.  In 
Maiden  Lane  is  the  wholcsiJc  jewelry  trade.  The  leatber  and 
liide  trade  is  centred  immediately  S.  o(  the  Bppioacheg  to  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  A  little  (anher  up-town  on  the  East  Side  i« 
the  lencment  disiiict,  one  of  the  most  ciowdcd  in  the  world. 
The  principal  shopping  disiricts  are  on  Broadway  from  17th 
Street  to  34th  Street;  on  Siith  Avenue  from  i4ih  Street  to 
34Lh   Street;  and   to   an   iDcreaAing  degree  on  Fifth  Avejiue 

-ea,  especially  2jrd,  34th  and  42nd  Streets.    Neit  to  Broadway 


Ihel 


id!  tl 


m  Washington  Square  to  the  Harlem  river  [i43nl  Street)in  3 
straight  line.  On  Filth  Avenue  there  are  a  few  residences  in  iL« 
lower  part  and  between  34th  and  4slh  Streets;  but  N.  □(  jolh 

The  croBB  streets  within  one  block  to  the  W.  and  two  blocks 
to  the  E.  ol  Filth  Avenue,  Central  Park  West,  and  in  general 
the  upper  West  Side  and  in  paiticuhr  Riverside  Drive,  high  above 
the  North  rivet,  ore  the  newer  tcsidcntlal  parts  ol  the  d[y. 

Autl.— -The  park  lyEleni  in  IQOS  included  propcviy  valued  al 
lSDi,6chi.i6S.  Th^  principal  paiki  ate:  Central  Park  in  Man- 
hilian;  Prospect  Park  in  Brooklyn  iq.t.):  and  Bioni  Park,  Van 
Corllandr  Park  and  PiUiam  Gay  Park  in  the  Bronx.   The  first  park 

Central  Park  (840  acres;  between  S9Il>  and  Iiolh  Streets  and 

which  was  bid  out  (beginnicB  i" ''57>  ^y^-  ■-■  Olmjlcd  and  Calvert 

reservoir',  and  other  iheeli  of  water.    !^r  Ihe  ejth  Street  entrance 

'°Knuni°BayParii'{'i'7S6^kS>'^mrih™wri!inral  corner  ol 
thecity.  lies  DO  Long  ^nd  Sound,  includes  Kunnr'i  I>land  and 

oo"ihe  dry  o'l  Yonken?  S??r^m  a6i™StiMi)  lo'iind  Slrtw!"^ 
Van  Cotllandt  Park  (1133  acns).  in  which  air  the  Van  CoHlandt 
Maniian  (1749),  lor  a  time  Wathineton'i  headquarlen  and  now  a 
Revolutionary  Museum  under  Ihe  Coli^^ial  Damei.  a  paiade-giDiind 

gS  acres),  and  Van  Cortlandt  Lake,  a  ^kaling  pond.  East  ol  Van 
mlaodl  Park  Ii  Woodlawn  Cenieteiy.  MosUu  Parkway  (600  ft. 
wide  and  al«ul  6000  It.  hng)  lead>  from  Van  Cortlandt  Park  to  the 

Br'^n.'p^rk%iq"'Bdii)  on  eiUier' ade  oTihe  B'™na  li^e'^'a  .ra'all 

the  l^r  end  oClhe  ^rk^°B'ron'x  Park  reac^n  l4m  IBolh  Street  to 
lojih  Sircei.  -The  northern  part  is  occupied  by  the, New  Voili 
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Machine  Coi 

by  Ernest  Flagg);  the  Melropolilan  Life  losuranLC  Compaoy'i 
Building  (643  ft.;  complcLcd  in  iQog);  the  Produce  Eichaap 
<witha:is-It.  lower);  the  ManhalunUfe  Building  (witha3«o-li 
tower);  the  Empire  Building  (70  storeys):  on  \^'all  Slleet,  tt 
Dreiel  Building,  the  Trust  Company  of  America  (13  Uonys) 
and  (he  National  City  Bank;  on  Broad  Street. lhewhitcm*ible 
Stock  Eichange  (1903),  the  Bn»d  Exchange  Bui)din(  (>Tfe  It 
high),*nd  the  Commercial  Cable  Building  l3'7  It  highliinCedii 
Street,  the  New  York  Cleaiine  House;  b  Liberty  Sunt,  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  (1903),  built  ol  while  ouible 
and  gianite,  with  Ionic  columns,  the  Trinity  Buildini  (with  1 
Gothic  facade)  and  the  United  Sutes  Realty  Building  (both  bj 
F.  H.  Kimball),  (he  City  lovtsiinE  Building  (31  storeys. 
436  ft.  high):  in  Church  Street,  the  Hudson  Tciinioil  Buildiiip 
( 190D,  Clinton  It  Russell),  is  ttoreys  high,  wii  h  four  atoreyi  btbw 
ground  (including  the  tenninal  of  Lhedo«n-town  II  ud^inluniicb). 
ofGce  buildings  with  a  tenant  population  of  io,oco;  iithrk 
Row,  the  Park  Row  Building  (30  storeys;  390  ft.  hich],  awl 
"      '    "  ing  of  the  World  (the  PuUder  BuildiDf.  with  a 
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K  Jacob  A.  Rm,  "  City  Farms  and  Harvci  riinn."  ■  the 
iry  Afniaiine  for  September  1909. 

'~  ^'le  meehaoieal  eauipment  of  the  New  York  "  skncnner' 
Bolton,  "  High Omce  Building! of  New  ^oik."  vo).  I43<' 
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Office,  Ihe  luliu  "—*'-*—"  Oty  Hit)  hy  Jeba  UcComb,  Jr., 
iSoj-iSii  (uchiuctunHy  Ihe  beK  of  (be  public  buildins!};  tbe 
Couit  House,  tiie  Hill  ol  Recwdi  (FccDCh  ReDUBUux),  Mid  ■ 
new  Miinidpi]  Building  with  a  luitern  sjg  ft.  high,  the  totia 
buildiflg  of  jj  itorcys  being  piercxd  by  aq  artvJc  through  which 
Chunben  Slmt  mat;  x  little  futhec  N.  and  E.  of  Bioidway 
the  Tombs  (1898-1899),  the  dty  ptiton,  connected  by  1  flying 
bridge  called  "  Uk  Bridge  of  Sighi  "  with  tbe  Crimiiul  Courts 
M  MtdiaoD  Avenue  ud  ijth  Stn«t,  the  elaborate  Ai^ieltal 
Coun  House  (J.  B.Locd];  and  an  Fifth  Avenue  UoIh-49ndSU. 
tbe  new  Public  Library  [191O-  There  are  leverai  large  armourie* 
of  the  stale  miliiia  la  the  cily,  tbe  hot  known  being  tboae  of 
the  7th,  igih  and  jut  rtEimenlj. 

C»«i:*«.— Hiuoocally  the  (aiemoil  lelieipui  denomination  in 
New  York  Gly  ii  the  Dutch  Rilormed.  The  contiKoiy  o(  tbe 
Collciiale  Church,  coolrolling  levenl  churcho,  ii  the  olden  ecilen 
uiieal  ocganialioo  in  tbe  cily,  dalinf  from  1618.  when  there  wu 
Durch  chureh."  in  the  Fact.'  Alter  the  d(y  paaed  into  (he  hand 
of  (he  Eagliih  tbe  PnHeitaDl  EpiKapal  Chunh  npidly  increiKd  i 

betmcn  ChriilDphFr  ud  Vney  urML    Thii  immeme  wealth 
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185s.  and  Patti  mode  her  dkhut  in  1850.  The  hall  was  managed  in 
18^5  by  Lauxa  Keene  and  in  1856-1858  by  William  E.  Burton,  and 
in  It  in  1864  the  three  Bootha  plaved  Jtdius  Caesar,  and  Edwin  Booth 
played  Hamlet  for  one  hunarea  nights.  It  was  burned  in  March 
1867.  In  Booth's  Theatre  (1869-1883;  managed  and  afterwards 
leased  bv  Edwin  Booth),  Sarah  Bernhardt  made  her  American 
d6but  (November  1880);  and  in  the  Park  Theatre  (Broadway  and 
3ist  Street;  1875-1882)  Stuart  Robson  and  William  H.  Crane  first 
played  together.  Light  opera  was  first  introduced  in  1864,  opera 
Douffe  in  1867,  and  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  light  opera  in  1879;  and 
The  Pirates  ofPetuanu  was  produced  in  New  York  before  it  was  seen 
in  London,  most  of  the  older  theatre^still  in  existence  have  become 
houses  of  vaudeville,  melodrama  or  moving  pictures,  as,  for  example, 
the  Academy  of  Music  (14th  Street  and  Irving  Place;  openecl  in 
■854),  until  about  1883  the  home  of  the  best  opera,  in  which  Christine 
Niuson,  Parepa-Rosa,  S41vini  and  Emma  Nevada  made  their 
American  debuts.  The  Broadwav  (1888)  was  the  scene  of  Edwin 
Booth's  last  performance,  as  Hamlet,  in  March  1891.  In  connexion 
with  the  Empire  Theatre  (189J)  is  the  Empire  Dramatic  School. 
The  two  largest  places  of  amusement  are  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
(opened  in  189^  and  the  Hippodrome  (Sixth  Avenue  and  4^rd- 
i4th  Streets).  '  The  principal  concert  halls  are  Carnegie  Music  Hall 
(18^1 ;  built  bv  Andrew  Carnegie  for  the  Symphony  and  Oratorio 
Soaeties)  and  Mendelssohn  Half.  The  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
(1882;  burnt  1893;  immediately  rebuilt)  gave  in  1884  the  first 
season  of  German  opera  in  America,  under  tne  direction  of  Leopold 
Damroech.  The  Manhattan  Opera  House  (built  in  1903  by  Oiiscar 
Harameretein  as  the  Drury  Lane)  was  opened  as  an  opera-house  in 
December  1906.  In  1910  grand  opera  ceased  to  be  given  except  in  the 
Metropolitan.  Grand  opera  in  New  York  hasalways  been  dependent 
for  financial  success  on  season  subscriptions,  and  (like  the  great 
miiseums  and  the  zoological  and  botanical  gardens)  has  been  sup* 
ported  by  millionaires.  The  New  Theatre  (1909)  is  practically  an 
endowed  house. 

Music. — Musical  societies  were  formed  in  the  x8th  cxntury,  an 
Apollo  Society  as  early  as  1 750,  a  St  Cecilia  Society,  which  lasted  less 
than  ten  yean,  in  1 791,  and  the  Euterpean  Society,  which  lived  a 
half  century,  in  1709.  A  New  York  Choral  Society  was  established 
in  1823,  a  &cred  Music  Society  in  the  same  year  and  a  Philharmonic 
Society  in  182^,  succeeded  in  1828  by  the  Musical  Fund  Society. 
The  present  Philharmonic  Society,  composed  of  professional  plavcrs, 
was  organized  in  1842  by  a  New  York  violinist,  Uriah  C.  Hill  (d. 
1875).    In  i8d7  was  lornied  the  Deutscher  Uederkranz,  which  has 

E'ven  much  classical  German  music;  a  secession  from  the  Lieder> 
anz  in  1851  formed  the  Arion  Society,  which  has  been  more  modern 
than  the  Lieaerkranz,  furnished  in  1859  the  choruses  forTannh&user, 
the  first  Wagner  opera  performed  in  America,  and  brought  from 
Brcslau  in  1871  Leopold  Damrosch  (1832-1885)  as  its  conductor. 
He  founded  the  Oratorio  Society  in  1873  and  the  Symphony  Society 
in  1877,  and  was  succeeded  as  conductor  of  each  of  these  societies 
by  his  son  Walter  (b.  1 862);  M  usical  instruction  in  the  public  schools 
has  been  under  the  supervision  of  Frank  Damrosch  Ox  18^9), 
another  son  of  Leopold,  who  formed  in  1892  the  People  s  Singing 
Classes,  Dicked  voices  from  which  form  the  People's  Choral  Union. 

i4f//— Many  private  collections  have  been  given  or  lent  td  the 
public  gallerieA  of  the  dty,  in  which  are.  held  from  time  to^  time 
excellent  loan  collections.  The  lar^gcst  public  art  ^lery  is  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  for  which  a  committee,  including  art 
patrons  and  members  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  drew  up 
a  plan  in  1869,  and  which  was  chartered  in  April  1870.  General 
Luigi  Palma  di  Cesnola  {q.v.)  became  its  director  in  1879  and  was  suc- 
ceeded (1905-1910)  by  Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke,  director  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  and  in  1910  by  Edward  Robinson  (b.  1858). 
In  April  I871  the  legislature  appropnatcd  $500,000  for  a  building  for 
the  Museum  in  Central  Park:  tn  1878  the  trustees  took  possession  of 
the  building  in  a  tract  of  i8(  acres  in  Central  Park  on  Fifth  Avenue 
between  80th  and  85th  Streets;  and  in  March  1880  this  building  was 
opened.  Additions  were  made  to  the  south  (1888)  and  the  north 
(1894).  In  1903  the  central  part  of  the  E.  front  of  a  new  building 
was  opened,  and  under  an  appropriation  of  $1,250,000  in  1904  the 
building  was  again  enlarged  in  1908.  Among  the  benefactors  of  the 
Museum  have  been:  its  presidents,  John  Taylor  Johnston  (1820-1893). 
Henry  G.  Marquand  (q.v.),  who  gave  it  nis  collection  (old  masters 
•and  English  school),  and  J.  Picrpont  Morgan,  and  Miss  Catharine 
Lorillard  Wolfe,  who  gave  the  Museum  $200,000  and  her  collection  of 
paintings,  Jacob  S.  Rogers  (1823-1901)  who  left  the  Museum  about 
$5,000,000,  Frederick  T.  Hewitt,  who  gave  more  than  $1,600,000, 
and  John  S.  Kennedy  (1810-1909),  who  left  it  $2,500,000.  Besides 
paintingsandstatuary  tne  Museum  has  collections  of  glass.  Egyptian 
antiques,  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  seab  and  cylinders,  tapestries, 
ancient  sems,  porcelain  and  pottery,  armour,  musical  instruments, 
laces  ana  architectural  casts.  The  New  York  Historical  Society  since 
18^8  has  had  the  collection  of  the  New  York  Gallery  of  the  Fine  Arts; 
in  Its  art  gallery  are  several  examples  of  Van  Dyck  and  Velazquez, 
the  best  collection  in  the  United  States  (except  the  Jarvcs  collection 
at  Yale)  of  the  primitives  and  the  early  Renaissance  of  Italy  and  the 
Low  Countries^nd  a  good  American  collection,  rich  in  portraits  and 
in  the  work  of  Thomas  Cole.  There  is  a  small  collection  of  paintings 
with  some  statuary  in  the  Lenox  Library  and  there  are  many  private 
ooUectioos  of  note.    The  National  Academy  0^  Design  (oirganized  in 


1826;  incorporated  in  1828)  has  an  ait  library,  and  ttudeots'  classes. 
The  Society  of  American  Anisu  (1877)  was  a  secession  from  the 
Academy  which  it  rejoined  in  1 906.  This  Society  with  the  Art  Students* 
League  (1875),  and  the  Architectural  League  of  New  York  (i8])i) 
formed  in  1889  the  American  Fine  Arts  Soaety.  In  its  building  on 
W.  57th  Street  there  are  good  galleries,  it  is  the  headquarters  oT the 
American  Water  Color  Society  (1866),  the  New  York  Water  Cobr 
Club,  the  National  Sculpture  Society  (1893),  the  National  Society  of 
Mural  Painters  and  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects;  and  the  exhibitions  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
and  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  are  held  here.  The  Natioiui 
Arts  Cluband  the  M  unidpal  Art  Society  ( 1 8^3)have  club  houses  in  Gra- 
mcrcy  Park.  The  Decorative  Art  Association  (1878)  has  classes  and 
sales-rooms  ifor  women  artists.  There  are  art  classes  at  Cooper  U  nioo 
{g,v.).   Columbia  University  has  a  School  of  Architecture  (1881). 

Municipal  Art,  Monuments,  Statuary,  6tc. — The  dty  charter  of 
1897^  established  an  art  commission  consisting  of  the  mayor,  the 
president  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the  president  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  the  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Institaie 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  one  painter,  one  sculptor,  one  architect  and 
three  lay  membera,  the  last  six  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  from  a 
list  presented  by  the  Fine  Arts  Federation  of  New  York.  Without 
the  approval  ot  this  commission  no  work  of  art  can  become  the 
property  of  the  dty  either  by  purchase  or  by  gift.  W'henevcr  re- 
quested by  the  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen  it  must  act  in  a  samihr 
capadty  with  respect  to  the  design  of  any  munidpal  building,  bridp 
or  other  structure,'  and  no  munidpal  structure  that  is  to  cost  rooie 
than  one  million  dollan  can  be  erected  until  it  has  apprm^d  tbc 
design.  The  Gty  Hall  contains  a  valuable  collection  01  portraits. 
In  front  of  the  Custom  House  aregroups  symbolical  of  the  continents 
by  D.  C.  French.  The  Hall  of  Records  has  historic  and  aUcgorical 
sutues  by  Philip  Martiny,  H.  K.  Bush-Brown  and  Albert  Wciiwn. 
In  the  Criminal  Courts  Building  are  mural  decorations  by  EdtRard 
Simmons.  The  statuary  of  the  Appellate  Court  House  is  by  T.  S. 
Clarke,  K.  F.  T.  Bitter.  M.  M.  Schwartzott,  D.  C.  French.  F.  W. 
Ruckstuhl.  C.  H.  Niehaus  and  others;  and  it  has  excellent  mural 
paintings  by  E.  H.  Blashfield,  Kenyon  Cox,  C.  Y.  Turner,  H.  S. 
Mowbray  and  others.  Of  the  dty's  great  monuments  the  greatest 
is  the  tomb  (1^7;  designed  by^ohn  H.  Duncan)  of  General  U.  S. 
Grant  (0.9.) ;  this  mausoleum  is  tn  Riverside  Park,  commanding  the 
North  nver,  at  1 22nd  Street.  In  the  same  park  at  90th  Street  is  the 
Soldiera'  and  Sailore'  Monument  (1900;  C.  W.  Stoughton.  A.  A. 
Stoughton  and  P.  E.  Duboy),  a  memoriai  to  those  who  fought  in  the 
Union  army  during  the  Civil  War;  it  has  marble  and  granite  stair- 
wnys  leading  up  to  a  pedestal  on  which  are  twelve  fluted  Gmothian 
pillars  arrangea  in  a  drcle  and  covered  with  a  white  marble  canopy. 
On  Bedloe's  Island  in  the  harbour  is  the  ccdossal  bronze  "  Liberty 
Enlightening  the  World  "  (F.  Bartholdi;  dedicated  1886;  presented 
to  the  people  <A  the  United  States  by  the  people  of  France),  whkrh  » 
151  ft.  5  in.  from  its  base  to  the  top  of  the  torch  held  in  the  uplifted 
hand  of  the  female  figure.  On  the  N.  side  of  Washii^on  Squart  at 
the  foot  of  Fifth  Avenue  is  the  granite  Washington  Arch  (1589:  by 
Stanford  White)  commemorating  the  hundredth  annivcrsar>'  of  the 
inauguration  in  New  York  City  of  George  Washington  as  fii^ 
president  of  the  United  States.  Among  other  public  statues  and 
monuments  are:  Augustus  St  Gaudcns's  W.  T.  j9ierman  (1903).  ^ 
equestrian  statue  in  gilt  bronze  on  a  polished  granite  pedestal  in 
Fifth  Avenue  at  the  S.E.  entrance  to  Central  Park,  hb  D.  C.  Farragrt 
(1880;  with  a  granite  exedra  for  pedestal,  designed  by  Sunlord 
White)  in  Madison  Sqiiare,  and  his  Peter  Cooper  (1894),  a  seated 
figure  on  a  marble  pedestal  and  beneath  a  marble  canopy  (dcagncd 
by  Stanford  White)  immediately  below  Cooper  Union  on  the  Bo»rr\ ; 
F.   W.    MacMonnies's   Nathan   Hale   (1893)   in  City  HaU  Park; 
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Bitter's  Franz  Sigel  (1907)  in  Riverside  Park  at  io6th  Street,  D.  C 
French's  Memorial  to  R.  M.  Hunt  (1900),  a  bust  with  a  semidmilar 


Sranite  entablature  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  70th  Street :  and  a  Cdurabus 
lemorial  (1894;  by  GaeUno  Russo;erected  by  the  Italian  residents'^ 
a  ull  shaft  with  a  statue  of  Columbus,  at  59th  Street  and  Sei.-c«tJi 
Avenue.  There  are  rtany  other  sUtues  in  the  dty.  escedany  m 
Brooklyn  (q.v.)  and  in  Central  Piirk.  In  Central  Park  on  a  knoU  b.U. 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  stands  the  Egyptian  obelisk,  of  rose-red 
Syene  granite,  the  companion  of  that  on  the  Thames  embaakraeiit, 
London,  and  like  it  populariy  called  "  Cleopatra's  Ncedte,"  b«t 
actually  erected  by  Thothmes  III.;  it  was  presented  to  the  aty  bv 
Ismail  Pasha,  Khedive  of  Egypt,  in  1877.  was  brought  to  N^.  1  crk 
at  the  expense  of  W.  H.  VanderWlt  in  1880,  and  was  erected  la  tbe 
park  in  1881.  ,,        ,,   . 

Scientific  CoOectums  and  Learned  Societies.—Thc  New  V«k 
Aquarium  in  Battery  Park  has  excellent  exhibits  of  nunite  we: 
since  1902  it  has  been  under  the  direction  of  the  New  York  Zoola^icai 
Sodcty  (organized  1895),  a  private  corporation  which  has  relatices 
with  the  Park  Department  and  the  city  like  those  of  the  corporatioas 
in  control  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  the  Natural  History  Museos 
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■nt  (he  Metropolian  Mulcan  of  A 
ia9«)  (anna  the  loinbem  pan  of  Bi 


lu  Zoolocial  Pirk  (optxd 
»  Puk.  in  whkb  the  ar-~'- 


lUei  in  igio)  m  llmaat  pccftttly  bmucil — in  luge  Iuuki,  Ir'ni 
E>,  pallia  deiu  uid  nn(n.  Tlie  Batinial  Ginleiu  (incorpiinM 
1891  and  1*94)1  occupvinE  tbe  N.  part  o{  Bnmi  Puk.  conuiiu 
tui^cOfucTvatoriealtheurprat  JnAlDerica).thelar]EPfl(batanif   ' 


a  library,  bcrtwiuiii 


«.1  ''^"^ 

_, _  _,-_ff  floori,  ami  a  natural  hemla 

b«  nrden,  pinetiun,  herbaccoui  EiDuodii  flower  gBrde 
and deciduoua arboretum.  TheAuericuMiueuinc^Naiuiaii 
waa  incorporated  Id  1A69.  and  ia  gowned  by  a  board  c^  truatn 
the  ptHind  floor  oi  ita  builtUnc  (77th-S]it  Streeta;  Eifhlh- 
Avenues)  are  a  lecture  hall,  metrorhea.  the  Jeaup  collecti — 
■«iadaolN«Ih  America  and  o(  building  ateneaiand  — *-- 
and  rthiwlo^ca]  coHectkida.  paniculariy  rich  in  apei 
Nonh  Pacik  iTpan.aillFctnl  by  ao  eipediiion  lenl  c 

Bie*  -  □□  The  Hcond  floor  the  palaeouloUwicaJ 
led  onof  Dsaila         fprae    ed  Ion 

td  01  neial.         IbtTH        co  ea  , 

BCDiect       d(    he  he      taiy    nc! 


ilhropolo^n 
imeDiouibyMo/riaH 


od^nT'^otk 

Mrror      r 

,. ..       .A  Saibnrr       SI 

nder    be  ed  orth      of    udi  a 


Henry  Milia  Alden  lb.  1S16I  and  Richard  WatKin  Gilder.  Richard 
Henrv  Stoddard.  Richard  6«nt  White.  Bayard  Taylor,  Edmund 
CUrence  Sledmin.  H.  C.  Bunner  and  John  Bicelow  are  other  lileiary 
name*  ronnicled  with  New  Vcak  Clly  and  with  Iti  periodical  preia. 


ei  haa  bRKighl  I1 


Uw  Charlea  Ai 
Ptotmtant  E 


j9  Stoddard.   Olhrrt  ar 

■•      he  CAniluB  Alb 

r  (ISiji  Daptiil).  the  Ctriii 

gio),  the  Oulleek  (l< 
y  Ward  B     ' 


-___--- , JincthcrlanniaEefllhanEnelish: 

penodicaj  publication  in  New  York  City  almoit 
.,,--,  out  of  ^t)  were  printed  in  UnEuaget  other  than 
langvaECA  or  dialect  Bbeinitrepretenred-  German,  Yiddiih 
-    tiAxt  large  drculaliom.  and  rbere  are 


..-"ciSTJ 

ai  (ho  Engliih  pren  is  by  that 


pten- 14  metTDpaliiHn 
ited  by  the  ncwinapei 
—  ■  — '--  '-CC  Newsi 


•—The  Datch  Wen  India  Con 


t.  LiUrary  New  Y^irk.  Ill  Landmarki  and 
1,  AiKcw  Yirt  PtMk  Silutl  (New  York, 


the  Conenate  Sc 

potty' of  the  Collegiate  (Duith)  Reformed  Church.    _  _   _ , 

middle  of  the  17th  century  the  lupport  and  control  of  the  acboola 
remained  with  the  IJuiiJi  Church.  Titer -     ..  . 


.    lol  theacL 

er  the  desire  of  the  Engliah  to 


DD  of  the  English  (or  the  Dutch  lai^Fuage  in  th* 

iceesiful  attempt  by  tbe  colonial  government  to 

U  of  the  achoolmatlers.    An  Engliih 

'70s  uiKier  an  Act  of  iroa.and  in 

..      .     «  with  the  Anglican  Church.    It 

y  Sclmd.    In  17x4  KiVi  Colkge.  now 

"jbliihed ;  the  Dutch  Reiormed 


•lahiishedin  t; 

Columto'u"ivcrKty  [(.■■). 

Church  made  a  vain  ehoit .. 

Anglican  in  ita  tynipathiea  and  ita  teachers  wen  monly  Loyalisti. 
Before  the  War  of  fodependence  the  EngNsh  language  had  practic- 
ally carried  the  day.  and  uken  poHemionoI  the  Khoola  and  churchei. 
In  17S7  tbe  Manumiwon  5«iety  esubliihed  a  free  tchool  for 
nexroei.  which  was  uKorporated  in  1744.  A  Quaker  society  (1 79B), 
the  "  Axociaiion  of  Female  Friends  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor.'' 


Mcietv  (or  E. 


1814  10  1846. 


ociation  known  in 
School  in  the  Qty 

. ty,"aiid  after  '»'* 

opened  its  Brat  ichoa]  in  May 
legisUlun   ■       ■ 


"and  after 


n  teacbei^-for  the  aake  M 


wYmk  City,  aW  for 
te;  and  about  <k>ii.ona 


public  acbooli.aod  in  1140, 

mmon-schosl  fund.   In  is!^,  aa  a  reault  of  Ihla 
was  brought  under  tbe  genera]  atate  ayatem. 

I  c_i- ..:.- J ,^j,  i„  „„  Khoota. 

•oU  in  1843.   The  right 


bool  Society  retained 

ol  Society  to  p;it  up  new  buildin| 
„.  ._j  !.   .„.^  ,1^  Society  was 


intarily  dit 
mm  at  hMUIl) 

CO    mstioner*  were appinnieil  to  hold  office  through  lS54,and  in 

ic   wild  whereibeiehadbeenaschoolofiheSociety  thnetfuatee* 

ere      oien.    AllenSje  Ihi-mnimlnT  lh»«-h™il.«>..iirirJi.l«  tfc. 

[IhcBurdoIEduc; 

Reel  in  IS;;.    Since  1 

Department.    The  separai 

kindergarten  claws  were  e- —„,... 

'  ^ndergartens  was  appointed  by  the  Board ;  a 

liiement  fund  waa  eitablished,  the  flrH  in  ai 

In  Brooklyn  also  the  eaily  Dutch  ichooli  < 
In  iBtxthe  achools  fint  received  a  pan  of  ihi 
fund.  There  were  separate  district  Bchoois  un 
ot  Education  wa  '     ' 


estabUshcd  in 


Bylh 


a  tbe  Boroughs  of  Manhalt 


ration   becoming  the  SchoorBoird   lor  the 

lotmer  Brooklyn  Board  remained  in  control 

_  there  was  a  Central  Board  of  Education  f 

consisting  of  eleven  deteeatei  From  the  Manhatldn 

sin  delegates  from  the  BroDklyn  Board,  and  one  e. 


look  the  place 

In  the  City  ft. 

The  boroimi  luperinte 
iweti  of  the  d(y  sup 


oond  Board  and  t> 
__jboH>bed  ■    ■ 


TlST^lIil 


anbattanand  the  Bronx, 


T?^*™proent'of'puWic  Ch^^hooU  h"rbc^n"t 
'idalion.      In    1009-1910  Irade  schools  snd   h 

ic  were  eftabllsbed.    There  is  an  ein^llenl  syst 

■cat  ion  schools. 

ree  Academy  fc 


owered  to  grant  d^pee*  in  1BJ4, 


NEW  YORK.  (CITY) 


■Ddin  iW6bHaiiMtl|eColl«B<i(tli«atyolNewYoikwiili  be 
Boinl  of  Education  u  iu  Board  of  Tnutn.    In  1900  ■  Kjarate 

attended  (be  ciiy'i  public  icbooli  («  one  year.  In  igo;  the  C  ege 
ROKtvB]  u  new  buildiiwi  en  S(  NkboUi  Hd^D  bctnca  3a  h 
and  iioOt  Stmti,  tlw  oB  buildiap  u  Lainiioii  Avenue  and  ijcd 
Stmt  beuH  wed  f«  tonK  <i  tbe  lomr  chuiei  td  Ibe  kvhi  yean 
coonc.  Tm  inendon  c(  the  KCoiidaiy  (cbool  in  amnexioii  mth 
coUen,  allbougb  then  aiv  nov  vell-equippcd  public  hich  ■cbootf*  u 
oneottheanoniaiiaoitheNewYariEediicBtioDaliyneni.  In  87  a 
Nofiiial  School  lor  GiiU,  unce  1910  ths  Wonan'i  Colkfe  of  the  C  ty 
o(  New  York,  wai  euabliibed  at  a  part  of  the  public  lyiuni  Sum 
I tStpubllc  lectiim  [or  adutu  have  been  glvea  under  the  auip  en 
(be  Boaid  of  Educatioo.  luually  io  Khool-houia;  and  in  iSfg 
Board  opened  evcniiw  recreation  centrca  in  tchonl-hou^ev.  in  h 

litenry.  debating  aiufathlelic  dubi  ixkcct.  For  tbe  tbaril^ile  KhooU 

ition  It  CalumUa  Umvenlty 
— '■ aiheUoivenity 

._„.      .„...K~'^^ 
ipocd  of  the  cbai 


eicht  EoinE  o 


.,,    The  tlniyerelt^ 

— _- , -_-.., -, of  the  cbanceUor,^  two  profi 

ol  the  Univmily  Collese,  and  the  dean  and  a  pnlewir  from 
ring  •choofr— law,  inedici~~   ~-j."—  -«j...*. 


'  buildiiiE  at  Wauington  Squuc  ma  erected 


?n'^.Sj.rn''"ni». 

NcJr^^;;!?'™ . 

School  ol  Applied  Science  in  iMirs  EraduatcKhool  in  iJJK.a'Khoa 
Gfpedagogy  in  [fl90,a  vetcnnarycoirege([onnedby  theunionof  wo 
prrviouily  existing  uhooli)  in  iBw,  and  a  School  of  Cor  mem 
Accounti  and  Finance  in  1900.  In  Iflu  the  College  of  Art 
Pure  Science  and  the  School  ol  Applied  Science  were  removed 
to  a  cDmmanding  and  benuEilLil  site  on  Washington  Heichti  bo 
E.  iSki  SIceetJ  above  tbe  Harlem  river,  the  achoole  of  law  d 
cnEagDgy  Rmaining  at  Waihington  Square  where  a  Cotegia 
Diviuon  waa  opened  in  iv>y,  in  iSoj  tlie  MetropoligLawSchoo 
u-u  coniDlidaled  with  the  Oiuvmily;  ik  1S9S  tbe  Bellevue  Ho^xu 
Medical  College  became  a  part  of  Ibe  Univeniiy  icbool  of  medKine 
Ua  the  Waihington  Keighn  Campua  Ibe  principal  buildinge  re  he 
hbraiy  (1900),  around  a  part  of  which  eitendi  an  open  colo  nade 
■joo  (I.  long,  whicb  ii  knowa  aalbe  Hall  of  Fur  Icr  Gnat  AmerKani, 
■nd  in  which  Ibe  budb  oC  great  Aneticuu  (cboaen  at  inUrvali  by 
the  talloli  ol  100  prominent  educatota,  hiMonana,  Ac.)  are  inaciibed 
go  memutial  tableli;  and  Goold  Mall,  a  dorndtoty.  which  like  the 
Ubraty  and  Ibe  Han  of  Fame  waa  the  v(t  of  MiaHelenMillcr  Gould. 
In  1909-1910  the  Univenity  library  contained  about  65,000  vob. 
■nd  the  law  lifaiary  uaoo.  and  then  were  lu  initniclon  and  1036 
Btudenli  (966  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  T39  in  the  Law  School). 
"■n  Fordhim  Univenity  eee  Foidham.  Other  Roman  Calbalic 
■  "  "  ■  "  ~  ■>  Xa«er  (Society  of  Jmui; 
anhattan  College  (BrMhen 
;  opened  I  gJJ;  chartered  l86t)at  Broadway 

IE  the  tecbnio]  and  profewonaf  echoola,  tx 


coUegei  an:  the  College  of  St  Fiancit 
opeoed  18471  chartered  xKl):  and  Mt 
ol  Ibe  Christian  Scboob;  opened  IgJJici 

and  mil  Street,  in  the  dittrict  formerf) „ 

ical  and  profewonaf  echoola,  exdiiding  Ihotf  of 

-T  and  New  York  Univernly,  are:  the  General 

Theolagial  Seminary  of  the  Fistestant  Epiicopal  Church  (opened 
iBtq;  m  ia»-iBij  in  New  Haven;  th>n  r>.m<ihli>>i>d  In  N«. 
Vorl  City),  beautiluUy  aituated  in  "  C 
"linth-Tenth  Avenueaand  MHhJIHSti 


"  Cheln  VUtaj 

IB  (1829-1903),    ■ 


bv  Clemenl  Clarke  Moon  (l779-lM3l>  in  biiildint>  lanely  ibe  gill 
of  Eugene  Auguslui  Kolfman  (1829-1903).  dean  nltbE  Semiiuiy  in 
1879-1^,  and  of  hi)  lamily,  who  pot  il  on  a  •ound  financial  baiii; 


on  Tbcoioglcal  Seminary  (iStG:  Preibvieriin),  which  ii 
tallve  of  the  moM  liberal  lEndencIa  in  Amerion  Piesby. 
terianiim  let.i,  eniecially  In  regard  to  leat^riliciim:  the  lewiib 
TheologicarScminarv  of  America  (1BB6),  chiefly  >upi»rted  Sy  the 
•ynoRigun  of  New  VoHc,  Pbiladelphia  and  Baltimore:  the  College 
of  Phyaiciam  and  Surgeona  Io  the  City  of  New  Vork  (tSai;  gfc 
Columbia  UmviasiTv):  the  Comill  Univenity  Medical  Coikrge 
(i8oj[  lee  CoBHELL  UmviasiIT):  the  Eclectic  Medical  College 
JlSiSll  the  New  York  Pott-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital 
08Sl):lheNe«Vork  Polyclinic  Medical  School  and  HosDilaUieSl); 
the  New  Vorfc  Medical  College  and  Hospital  lor  Women  |i  863) ;  the 


^.rosDy;  m  lODi-jEfgr,  jonn  nan;  anfj  m  iBOI-lOlo,  Henry 
Mitchell  MacCmcken  (b.  1840)-  l>r  Fenii  waa  a  minister  ol  the 
(Dutch)  Reformed  Church  and  tbe  ihm  cbancellora  since  hb  time  have 
been  Pmbyterian  clergymen ;  but  the  Univenity  li  not  sectarian. 

■C.  C.  Moon  (177^1863),  son  of  Bcniamin  Moore  (I7t»-l8i6), 
who  was  Protestant  E^icopal  biibop  d  New  York  and  president  of 
Colunbia  Cdkge  in  tiol-iSlI.  was ptDfenocol  BiblicalleamuH  In 
the  Seminary  in  iSll-ISjo.  com[41eda  Hctriw  onJ  fnfliijl  Lcxuat 
(1809)  and  wroletnmepoetry  Including  Ibe  pnnilafiuvEnile  vena 
b^isoiof  "  'Twai  the  oighi  before  (HiriMmBa. 


I        Dentinry  (tSfiJ):  and  Itie  College  df  Denial 

r.  'c"l^e*o/'SlLbi!r"L?ni«^,ilt-'"l^.,T;*^ 

B  b  kindergariei]lrainlneH:hDol'>ENewYoEk 

u  derg  rtcn  tr^ning  pchool  oTPrall    Intitule  in 

he  K        Seminary  for  KiodcJEanenpf?:  and  the 

ma    Department  of  the  Ethical    CulrMit  Schod 

C       re  Society-   Of  tbe  many  prhjiL-  ^econdsnf 

'    k       olde«arelheColtegiaic&h.>L.)^r>ITiiaiTy 

The  Columbia  Cramoui  Sch^^-.l  11764)  lu 

m    ry  department  of  Columbia  CDllrgt. 

ra    nsti  uLions  of  a  popular  chaiacicr  are  Cocker 

People's  Inititute'  (iDCDrporaied  in  r8q;J, 

es  and  lectures  in  the  Cooper  Uiuon  BuUid|. 

nd  long  itii  managing  cbrcctor  was  Chuhs 

rga^adw 


I  IS96  orgamad  » 


g  schoof  ^  uciai 
nt  ihc  iiy  'I  ne 
KM  a  people  s  churc 
Isc  erarii-siiiulcCli 


probkm^"     '11":  inslilule 


k  Public  Lihiary,  Aslor.  Lrmn  and 
:  mull  of  Ibe  consolidation  jx  May 
jnded  by  Ihc  bequest  ol  Liddjjcd  by 
id  in  1S49:  opened  in  1854:  l^rtte 


afayttie  Slreet  in  whici 


_Len«  Library  (onginatlr 


aty  b  1S70  Aid  until  1911 
rn  a  buildingi  dr^gnal  hy 
I  70th  and  71st  street].),  and 
"'-■—  left  hb  private  library 
■    estahlishmcDi  of  a 

about  timtMB 


ndowed  \w  W    lam  B  A 

ihn  Jacob  As         he 
u  It  the  ball  in  Uf»etli 

the  private  coUeelloo.  paniculaHy  ricb  in  in._ 

geiialogy  and  muile,  of  James  LrnolE  (itao-i88o)..a  hiUii^ik 

hoased  as  a  special  itfc 
R.  M.  Hunt,  Ml  Filth  Avenue,  between  70th 
the  Tilden  Trust  (Io  whkh  Samuel  J.  rJdm  ] 
and  about  94,000,000  (mnt  of  hiar—- '-^ '—' 

frtno  one  of  the  hein)rin  1902-191. ^ «..„   __  ..,^», .- 

house  these  eoHeetiDU.    With  the  Public  Libnry  tbe  New  York 

othH  f«  UbnriH,  'includin|°one°[or  'ibe  bliTd"  'm  i^aXi 
Camegle  gave  iDDre  than  (5,000,000  lor  about  6s  branch  hbraritv 

■nd  best  egulpped  of  (he  college  Ubrarin  ii  Ihat  of  Columbia  Vti- 
venjty.  Tbe  library  of  Cooper  Uuon  bas  a  complete  wt  of  paint 
olGcereporteandblcsalnewspapen.  TheMeRauileLibruyl^lIni 
established  by  an  asiociation  of  meichanta'  elerksl  Is  a  aubKTiffiai 
libiary  at  Astor  Place;  tbe  New  York  Society  Library'  (oalrj 
vervty  Place)  is  a  subsctiption  libnrv,  the  oldest  In  Ihe  city-  bui« 
the  outgrowth  of  a  reading  room  estaUithed  in  Ihe  City  Hall  in  l^•l 
by  the  carl  of  Bellomoni ;  it  was  incorpiHated  io  1 754  "  'l*  ^''' 

ol  ,  '  (d  it.  Tlis)  rin'cc  la^bastall 

cir  :      le   DeMill    (lelercnce)   and  ik 


I  lh[out;h  private  o;gania:itions,  the  municiparappropnali«* 
h  eiceed  the  amount  actually  expended  ihroiMhinstiiuiiiB 
l.'d  by  the  city.*  Monklpar  tnliliitions  Include:  Bclkw 
d  (opened  iBi£).  which  in  1)69  atabkibcd  the  fini  hoqHil 

i7?i97S)"(Qr"TTiiir^(v  'r^™  and  In  connenkm  -ilhTlS 


•  See  C.  S.  Smiih.  Warkinc  wiVh  tic  Pcnph  (Srw  York.  1901).  i«l 

•  Se:  A.  B.  Keep,  HiilB^'^'SS  Nta  ?trk  SKUi>  Lit^j  \>^ 

•  See  fi/S.  Huid  (ed.)  Net  Ystk  nariliti  Dintlttj  (191I'  «*■ 
910).  published  annually  by  ihe  Chsiity  OimuiBtion  Sociny :  iK 
6.  H.  "Tolman  and  Chailes  MemsIrM,  n>  &Uir  Wrw  Fert  iunti- 
lublisbcd  by  the  American  Institute  si  Social  Service. 


»  MaplcU  [lU 
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, .— ,„  --*  Mittem  H*- 

^,_>DHMipitllaDdDupenAry(lS87);diultheFonllum  RECpption 
KcHf^Dl  ud  DUpuary  (iSgi);  iIh  City  HtHpiul  (iBsjl  and  the 
Mtlnnalian  Htsfriul  {1879).  both  on  BI«:k«U'>  T,l,nA:  l«, 

CDno^Mi  diauH  WilUrd  Parker  Hupitil  r 

Hoi^al  (lUsi  oa  Nonh  Bmhtr  litand  In 

lorUiokk.  crippled  aiKl  Idiotic  daliuiu  chL , 

y  Childiea'a  Hoapiule  aitd  Scboob  (iSj^roo  Rindell'i  lilasd). 


crippled  and  Miotic  denluiu  chadRB.  the  New  Yt 

_.., n'a  Rnpiule  and  S  '         •--         -     

The  Muhallaii  Slate  HoepUat 

-        "iwYortTii 


T.Lwf 


1^  City,  Suffolk  coi 

■ iBty  of  Kliwi}  I 

-  York  C- 


la  lUl)  iDvetttaatet  ctal 
for  appUanta.  hai  a  b 
librAty,  hai  done  iDuch  " 
Comi^Itee  and  iti  Com 


liea  OB^)  Centnl 

ity)  and  the  Lod( 
e  the  Btace  lonne 

ncorporated 


bdBtaNemtoya'LodgMigHouielnSewthaniberiSuti ' 

Beach  {For  crippled  Kvli)  and  Weit  Coney  Idaod,  ami  .i  I 
at  KefuTco,  nnA  firwfi  homnfororphanijtnd  honwlf-  ■  ' 


r  Walking  Clrlai  the  Mew  Vi 


Tnde  Trainiiw  SCbooI 


Riitiii;  the  Society  W  '^liSJ  'Culture  1 
'-  -id  the  MDb  Hotel^  cncted  by  D.  T 


Tk  Cwkini 
injF  Cemn* 
ibTahrd  diet 


mSiHi^S- 


, , itiUu^MS) , . 

5odely(Brthelte(orhuti(ni<<luvnineDeUii(iixi«i(lBli)iiuiD[ai 
■  Houa  of  ReCun  on  RaDdaire  Idaod;  and  the  No  York  Catholic 
Pnitectoiy  (iWi).  undo'  the  Bi«htn  of  the  Chrinlui  Schoolt  and 
the  Siitcn  0>  Charily,  fa  at  a  rimibtchaiaaer.  An  impcicUnC  nnk 
hu  b«n  done  by  Ox  Soclely  lot  Ihe  Suppteiuan  of  Vice  (1S7]). 
tjftd  by  the  Society  for  Ihe  Preveatujti  1^  Crime,  orunieed  in  1677 
■ad  re-otjaalied  in  1S91  by  ili  preiideut  ChAila  Heuy  Paikhunt 
(b.  1841),  a  Prediyterian  cfeigyman. 

The  Nn  York  lutilutioii  Cor  the  Blind  wu  Incorpontcd  Id  i8]i 
■rul  iviffinatrd  (be  Nev  Vorfc  point  iytten  of  tangle  wiitlnff  and 
Society  lor  the  Rellel  of  the  Deati 


a  (RsmtB  Catholic;  1U9) 


principal  in  iBiJ-lMj,  it  _ 

torlheifcaf  in  ADKricaitbelutitucioiiloi , 

of  Deaf  MBte>(lW7)ii  aim  city  KbooIiStJwiih'aliulilutetc 

the  Isipnind  tutractinn  of  Deal  Mute-  '= »-"i.->^.  ■•«. 

lac  t  achool  lor  boya  and  one  for  (iria. 


AiQonsfpedailioflpitalitherr'r  r-i.. 
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irc:  the  Naw  York  Eye  ud 

vi.hihjloiic  Hoipital  fiBji). 
jt  Hnipital  (i»g|.  Ihe  New 
tjI  (1866),  the  Ne»  York 


rilute  (iS^  maintaininj  tliL   \'  .    ^  '  rk  I'j-I.'u:-  I !'  1.  .ind 

by  the  richlyendoiiied  RoclSel'  r  i.i  ■  m.-     i"  ■!   \]         /   !.■   .  ir.  Ii. 
Tt>rStJohn'tGuild(!866,nDii*    i ■        !..r,Ml^ 

en  Idand.  TSefi  ijaroolc  ■  ■  ,- 1  -  1  ;  ■■  '  :  ,r;.  .i.  i.i.  iire 

._..derbiltCiiiik:(tM6).af[«i    .      ..  ■  ,.;  :,iJn:L..ll.ee 

of  Phyiiciaat  and  5uraeont> 

Many  of  ttHrfeoeraThoapitais  have  already  b^en  menlioned  la  the 
-ittof  medical  ichoolti  othiri  are:  the  Ntw  York  Hoipilal  (1771), 
St  LukeV  (iBjo),  Mt.  Siiui  ItSSi).  Ihe  RookvtH  (opcntd  1S71).  'b* 
"rabyterian  [opened  iSji;  undcnominaliDnall,  the  J.  HoodWrieht 
lemoria]  [1S6];  called  the  Manhattan  Diipeniary  until  IS95J.  Ihe 


I   populatioD,  Ihc 
4,766,S3].  and  in  the  ■ 


of   1910 


1   Ihe 


ooiy.  SevCD-dghths  of  Ibe  present  aica  was 
Bimeied  in  Ihe  deade  iSQo-itoo;  and  In  tbose  yean  Ibe 
population  mcTHsed  from  i,5T5,3ai  [for  an  area  of  which  Ibe 
populalioD  in  1900  wai  1,050,600)  to  j,4J7,>oi.  In  1905  ibe 
populaiion  by  ihe  alate  census  was  4floo,io3;  of  the  sepnraie 
l^roughs:  Manhattan,  2,io3,gi8  (in  IQOO,  i,fi5a,og3;  in  ifi^, 
1,441. ai6);  Broni,  171,593  (in  1900,  100,507;  in  1890,88,908); 
Brooklyn,  i,3SS,io6  (in  1900,  i,i56,sBi;  in  1890,  838,547); 
Queens,  197,838  (in  190a,  151,999;  in  1890,  87,050);  Richmond, 
,939  (in  1900,  67,011;  in  1890,  51,693),  In  1900  there  waA 
.light  prrpond  ....  .       ■ 


iH);     Ihc  1 


176  lo 


tio  of  n 


.  ,167,111  nal 
1-8%  (60,666)  were  negroes;  and  Ii 
Chinese.    Of  Ihc  nalivc  populatit 


r70,8oS  foreign  Iwm); 
■  ■         ■     .  019% 


less  than  i- 

(6311)   - 

(1,891,719  0.  .... 

Of  the  foreign-bom  population  (1,170/180)  in  1900,  more  IbnD 
>ne-fourlh  (311,343)  were  Gemaiis;  more  than  onc-hfih 
,175,101)  were  Irish,  neatly  onc-tighlh(i  55,101)  were  Ruiaaos, 
jrincipaJIy  Jews;  more  than  one-ninth  (145433)  were  Italians; 
ind  the  ncit  largest  nun' 


n  England, 


Hungary,    i8jio 
Poland,'     19,836  from  S 
English  Canadians,  15,055  from  Bohemia,  11,38 

Denmark.     In  1900  more  than  two-lhirdsoF  Ihe  t 

was  of  foreign  parentage,  1,643,957  being  the  ni 

the  persons  of  foreign  parentage  and  a,339,*95  Ihe  number 

658,911  wete  German,  595.167  were  Irish,  137,875  were 


1   Sircden, 


^r  of  aU 


14,J»  » 


1,497  • 


these  nunitien  as  compared  wilh  the  figure  . 
foreign-bom  furnish  a  hint  as  to  priority  of  the  Irish  and  German 
immigiation  10  that  of  the  Russian  Jevs,  who  like  Ihe  sautbera 
Europeans  and  the  Slavs  came  to  New  York  in  comparatively 

lave  Berlin,  and  more  Irish  than  in  Dublin.  Then  are  many 
well-defined  foreign  communities  in  ihe  diy,  lucb  as  "  Little 
Italy  "  about  Mulberry  Street,  "  Chinatown  "  on  MotI,  Pell 
and  Doyers  Streets,  the  Hebrew  quarter  on  the  Upper  Bowery 
and  cast  of  It,  a  "  German  Colony  "  east  of  Second  Avenue 
below  i4lh  Street,  French  quailen  aoulfa  ol  Washington  Square 
aboul  Bteecker  Slteel  and  on  tbe  west  side  between  »th 
and  34th  Streets;  a  Roislan  quarter  near  East  Broadway,  a 
"  Greek  Colony  "  about  Sidb  Avenue  in  Ihe  40's,  and  negro 
quarters  on  Thompson  Street  and  on  tbe  west  side  In  Ilie  50*9; 
and  there  are  equ^y  well-defined  Anaenian  and  Arab  quarten. 
la  1900  35%  c^  Ihe  lolal  woiking  population  were  employed 
in  trade  and  ttaaspotlaiioo  (in  Boston  34%,  in  Chicago  31%, 
In  Philadelphia  14%)  and  37%ln  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
'  The  immiBranli  (loin  Rucian  Poland,  from  Austria  HiiMary, 

one-bninh  of  the  inhabitants  of  Manhaltanare  Jcvl 


6i8 

tats  fin  PhOnddphui  41^1  in  CUcigo  J5%  1°  Baton  ji%}. 
ta  1661  tbe  population  ol  ManhaLtin  Uaod  wu  about  looo. 
tn  170a  it  «u  probably  about  jooo,  the  Dutch  and  Eogliah 
being  about  equally  divided,  and  then  being  a  ieir  French, 
Swcdea  and  Jewi.  In  1731  the  population  was  S6J4.  During 
the  War  of  Independence  the  city  Lost  heavily;  but  the  recovery 
at  the  dose  of  the  war  wai  lapid,  and  alihougfa  the  population 
probably  fell  during  the  war  from  io,c»o  la  io,doo,  in  J790  it 
wai  }3,i3i,  then  Sial  being  grealei  thau  that  ol  Bostoo.  From 
60,515  in  1S00  the-  populati 
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13.669  ir 


iSSo.    This  rapid  gn»ilh,  the  large  part  which  inunigiatian 
playi  in  the  growth,  the  nuulced  fallini-oS  in  :he   ibmcta 

las  enterprising  immigrant  who  atayi  in  New  York  while  Ib£ 
more  capable  go  West— ill  these  drcumslincM  eomhine  10 
make  a  serious  sodal  pniblfm.  The  low  scale  of  living  of  ihij 
a  with  the  peculiar  physical  character  of  the 


fy  especially  on  the  lower  East  £i 


Foi the 


5"7%of  thepopubtion 
veilings  in  which  the 
(or  the  whole  city  in 
responding  percenloge 
Qtire  BoiDugh  of  Klan- 


n  the  Eighth  Asierably  District  (^  acres;  on  tbe  lower 
East  Side,  bounded  S.E.  by  Henry  Street,  E.  by  Ointon  Street, 
N.  by  Stulon  Street,  and  W.  by  Chrystie  Street),  in  which 
more  than  two-thirds  oI  the  population  is  foreign-bom,  the 
density  in  1900  was  735-9  per  acre,  and  in  1905  717-9  per  acre. 
In  twelve  tenement  blocks  in  Manhattan  In  1905  IhE  density 
was  over  tooo  per  acre,  the  maximum  being  1453  per  acre  in  a 
block  bounded  by  Cheny,  JeHerson,  Monroe  and  Rutgers  Stieels, 
A  Citizens*  Association  with  a  "  council  of  hygiene  and  public 
health ''  in  l34s  employed  sanitary  experts  to  investLgat;  the 
dty's  tenvmenta.  In  1879  a  prire  offered  for  the  best  plans  lor 
tenements  was  unfortunately  awarded  to  the  10-callcd  "  dumb 
bell  "  tenement,  in  which  the  court  for  air-space  gives  little  air 
or  light,  and  many  of  these  tenements,  which,  however,  were 
a  great  improvement  on  the  older  types,  were  built.  In  1901 
the  further  building  ol  "  dumb  bell  "  tenemenU  was  foibidden 
and  a  new  Tenement  House  Commission  was  appointed.  Model 
apartments  have  been  built:  in  1S55  by  the  Workmen's  Home 
Association,  organized  by  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor;  by  the  Improved  Dwellings  Company 
of  Brooklyn  and  the  Improved  Dwellings  Association  of  Man- 
hattan (1B79);  by  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company 
(1S96);  and  by  tome  individuals.  The  dty  is  comparatively 
healthy:  for  the  Eve  years  1901-1905  the  average  death  rate 
was  iS<99pertllousand[orlheenIirecity,io<9«  for  the  Borough 
of  the  Broni,  18-64  i<"  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  19-49  for  the 
BoiDugh  of  Manhattan,  i6<ii  for  the  Borough  of  Queens  and 
iS-jiS  for  the  Borou^  of  Richmond 


at  Manhattan  lilind 


.  ..,, . hindoed  (he  development  of  a 

simple  and  adequate  tystan  ol  local  comnunicalions.  Between 
Manhattan  and  Long  libnd  then  went  in  iqio  four  bridge*,  three  of 
ihem  completed  in  tbc  decade  iniDcdialefy  before  Igto,  three  of 
ihem  to  Brooklyn  (u.)  and  one  lo  Long  Iiland  City  j  the  New  Vork 
and  Brooklyn  Bridge  (igTi-iSlij),  with  a  Manhattan  terminua  at 
Park  Row,  and  the  Wlliamsbuis  Bridge  ria97-'i9P3)  trom  Clinton 
and  Dclancey  Stieeti,  Manhattan,  to  South  Ith  and  6th  Street). 
Brooklyn,  an  >uipenson  bridieiLlar  a  tcchnxal  descriplian  of  Ihem 
KeBiiiDCBS,viil.iv,pp.;i7-sis.  Tbe  Manhattan  Bridge  (1901-1^09) 
is  a  wire  cable  •uipeiuion  bridge  situated  between  the  two  juit 

Bowery,  and  its  Brooktyn  terminal  is  1 

lartnt  of  all  auipenslca  bridge*  with  - -.  - 

M]5  It,  (Manhattan  approach  9067  It. ;  Brooklyn  ippioach 
two  land  *pan*  of  71s  ft.!  river  eiwl  1470  (t.|  and  a  width 
fl-    It  haa  a  double  deck,  the  lower  for  two  •urface  car  irac 

track*.    The  Queenaboro  Bridge  (1901 


Iway  length  c 


width  'i'sq-S  It-  over  alirthe  rindway  b 
'     biidgcs  to  Brooklyn  there  r 


.    In  : 


noklyn  Bridge  ev 


burg  Bridge  the  cormponding  aveiaEPa  were  4473  ItoUey  can  add 
91S  elevated  train  can.  The  Harlem  river  is  cmunl  by  about  a 
dOAn  tnidges,  including  High  Bridge,  which  caniev  the  city  aque- 
duct.   The  ferries  10  Brooklyn  are  Haa  important  than  in  the  dan 

34th  Street,  Manhattan,  to  Lang  Island  C 


fe& 


Island  from  E.  1 


ferrybosts;  the  f 


licipalily.  InManha 
.  .birhwainilluKdi. 
llong  the  water  fmni— < 

IQ  the  Harlem  river,  am! 


h"  I^Ward'sTIu^  fran 
""  "  "^FjandT""" 


llId'ipcnK.I 


lue.andoaiinh 
,  Avenue  to  Ibe 
;  soon  aftcnanli 
m  the  niwklM: 


.    Outside  Manhatti 


ing  operated  by  a  dutch  (i* 
.  iiivY'iif  ciujio*  uiule In  a  slot  Ijenealh  (he  rvd 
the  "  underground  trolley  "  lyJem  begaa  to  t* 

.:j-  %w — !.-.._-  .L i._„j  (ritlley  ia  prevalcol. 

L  "  In  New  Vetk  >i< 

F^'^(iBoth°Slwral''th"iE.  entrance""  Broni  P»7"  In  1901- 
1906  the  subway  f-aa  continued  to  South  Ferry  and  wa<arnrf 
under  the  East  river  to  the  junction  c/  Atlantic  and  RaibuA 

yeare' fmnchise  for  the  operation  ol  thi*  subway.    In  1906-1909  tfo 

Hoboken  llhe  terminal  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Wencr^l 
and  Jeiaey  City  (the  terminus  of  the  Erie,  the  Pennsylvaniaand  the 
Central  of  New  Jerwy  railway«)  by  tubes  under  the  North  river;  w 
of  these  extendi  up  Sijtth  Avenue  10 i3rd  Street,  near  the  new lermiaal 
of  the  Pennsylvania  railway,  from  which  hy  1910  tube*  had  l<ea 
carried  immediately  E.  and  under  the  East  nver  10  Long  Island  and 

and  l^dngton  Avenue  aiul  an  Canal  Stieel  acnns  town  and  ftfibe 

h^'mTiiie'chief  r^way^mik 
commuolcacion  up  the  Hudson  ri« 
great  impoftance.  Theh' 
Shon  nilwBLyi  follow  cloi 

lheUfai^VaUey,thelV_. 

ft  Western  nilwaya  mch  Buffalo  by  n>utn  acroaa.  New  lovr, 
Pennsytvu^  and  wcalcni  New  Yoct-  The  New  Yoric,  NcwMa'.T* 
ft  Hartford  railway  allocds  cnmmunkation  with  New  Ei^laiid ;  ssl 
the  Pennaylvanb  and  Ibe  BahuDon  ft  Ohio  railway*^  with  the  nuddk 
western  and  aoutlHeBaten  put*  ol  the  country-  Tbe  Central  Kii- 
road  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Long  Island  railway  (belacvins  to  tbt 
PenntytvaiOa]  are  nan  local.  The  New  York  Central  ft  lludita 
river  and  the  New  York.  New  Haven  ft  Haitford  rmlways  han  s 
terminal  io  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  and  the  Pennsylvania  hsi  ■ 
terminal  there  atiD,  uncc  1910,  with  tunnels  to  Long  [ilandaiidNi* 


BuSahx   TheEfit, 


'Between  iSiOand  I  gjB  the  tonnage  cleared  at  NewYnrk  BtaHr 
tiuadrupled.  the  inciease  bring  from  408,768  10  1,^,996;  at  iW 
close  of  the  period  of  the  piedominance  oC  the  canal  aa  a  fmg" 
carrier,  in  the  decade  1850-1860,  New  YotV  City  had,  thanks  tn  thi 
Ene  Canal  atid  the  caoala  of  Ohio,*  noaopolycf  tbe  traded  tie 
upper  Missiadppi  basin. 
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Tcney;  but  the  other  nihrays  have  their  terminals  on  the  New' 
Jersey  bank  of  the  Hudson  and  are  reached  either  by  ferries  or  by 
subways  under  the  i-tver.  The  New  York  Ontral  tracks  are  sunken 
from  the  Grand  Central  Station  for  about  50  blocks  and  then  run  on  a 
trestle  (like  the  "  elevated  "  railways)  for  the  rest  of  their  course  in 
Manhattan.  Ten  steamboat  lines  afford  comipuaicatbn  with  the 
dties  and  towns  on  the  Hudson.  The  Old  Dominion,  the  Qyde  and 
the  Savannah  are  among  the  more  important  coastwise  lines  connect* 
ing  the  city  with  ports  on  the  South  Atlantic  coast.  The  MetropoUtan 
line  connects  it  with  Boston,  and  the  Portland  line  with  Portland; 
aod  there  are  several  lines  to  ports  on  Long  Island  Sound.  Among 
great  trans-Atlantic  lines  which  serve  the  city  are  the  Cunaid  and 
the  White  Star  lines  to  English,  French  and  Mediterranean  ports; 
the  North  German  Ucmi,  and  the  Hamtnuv-American  Knes  to 
En^ish,  French  and  German  ports;  the  Compagnie  G^n^rale 
Transatlantinxie  to  French  ports;  and  the  Holland-American 
line  to  the  Dutch  port  of  Rotterdam;  the  docks  of  some  of  these 
lines  are  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  North  river,  in  Hoboken. 
There  are  also  lines  to  the  West  Indies,  Central  and  South 
Anwrica. 

Camwurce.-^Tht  lack  of  railway  lines  direct  to  wharfs  and  piers  in 
Manhattan  is  one  of  the  commercial  disadvantages  of  the  city. 
The  value  of  the  imports  received  at  the  port  of  New  York,  which 
comprises  New  York  Harbor  and  the  Hudson  river,  increased  from 
55i8.796t^>  in  1899  to  $891,61^,678  (or  60-4  %  of  those  of  the  entire 
country)  m  1909;  the  value  01  Uie  exports  from  1476,609^51  in 
1899  to  $637,782,767  (or  36*3%  of  those  of  the  entire  country)  in 
1909.  The  importations  of  works  of  art,  furs,  laces,  diamonds, 
supu*,  coiffee,  spices,  cocoa,  india-rubber,  cigar  wrappers,  tin,  cheese, 
hemp,  hides  of  cattle  and  gloves  of  Idd  or  other  leather  at  New  York 
are  especially  large  as  compared  with  the  other  ports  of  the  country ; 
and  so  are  the  exportations  of  chemicab  ana  medidnes,  copper, 
machinery,  illuminating  oil  and  hardware. 

The  city  is  the  prinapal  centre  of  the  New  Worid  for  the  whole- 
sale grocery  and'dry-goods  businesses.  Here  are  the  country's  most 
important  "  exchanges,"  including  the  Stock  Exchange  (1793),  the 
Produce  Exchange  (the  New  York  C>)mmercial  Association  in  1663- 
1868),  the  Cotton  Exchange  (1871)  and  the  Consolidated  Stock 
Exchange  (1885);  and  here  are  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
banks  and  trust  companies  in  the  New  Work!  and  the  great  New 
York  Clearing  House.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  dty 
was  first  organized  and  was  chartered  in  1768,  and  was  reorganiMd 

in  I7S4- 

ifamttfaaures.—Many  of  the  manufacturing  industries,  notably 
the  manufacture  of  clothing,  are  favoured  by  the  abuiidance  of 
immigrant  labour.  Others,  such  as  the  refining  oi  sugar  and  molasses, 
derive  an  advantage  from  their  position  with  respect  to  imported 
raw  materials.  StuI  others,  e,g.  the  refining  of  petroleum,  denve  an 
advantage  from  their  position  with  respect  to  the  exportation  of  the 
finished  products.  The  growth  of  manufactures  was  promoted  by 
the  rapid  growth  in  commerce  after  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canu 
(iSas)  and  by  a  great  stream  of  inunigration,  ana  New  York  became 
the  foremost  manufacturing  city  in  the  United  States  about  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century.  The  value  of  its  manufactured  products 
iiicreased  from  $1,084,850,336  in  1890  to  $i^7if358,468  m  1900, 
and  the  total  value  of  factory  products^  from  $1,173,870,361  in  looo 
to  Si  .536.533,006  in  1905  ^an  mcrease  of  30-3%).  Clothing  ranked 
first  in  value  in  1905,  and  its  value  ($305,533,795)  was  greater  than 
the  total  value  of  all  factory  products  in  any  other  dty  in  the  United 
States  except  Chicago  and  Philadelphia.  Printing  and  publishing, 
with  products  valued  at  $116*877,59^,  ranlwd  second.  In  1905  the 
h^hest  degree  of  localization  ot  any  industry  in  the  country  was  in 
lapidary  work,  of  which  96>5  %  of  the  entire  output  of  the  country  was 
produced  in  New  York  City,  ihore  than  60%  of  the  total  for  the  dty 
beiog  produced  in  Brooklyn.  The  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  produced  in  that  year  goods  valued  at  $1,043,351,931,  or  a 
fittle  more  than  two-thirds  of  that  for  the  entire  dty;  and  m  this 
part  of  the  dty  is  made  more  than  95  %  of  the  clothing  manufactured 
u  sill  the  dty.  The  Borough  of  Brooklyn  producM  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  remainder. 

Waler  Supply. — The  water  supply'  of  the  colonial  dty  was  derived 
from  wells  and  from  the  many  fresh-water  streams  and  ponds  which 
have  now  almost  without  exception  been  filled  in.  A  system,  draw- 
iw  water  from  Collect  Pond,  was  installed  in  1774-1776  by 
Christopher  Colles  (1738-1831),  but  thb  never  was  in  actual  opcra- 
tioo.  In  1709  the  Manhattan  Company  was  incorporated  ostensibly 
to  supply  the  city  with  water,  but  under  an  omnibus  clause  in  its 
charter  it  devoted  itself  to  the  banking  business.  In  1839  the  dty 
built  a  reservoir  on  13th  Street.  In  1830  De  Witt  Clinton  suggested 
the  Croton  river  as  a  source  of  supply.  Between  1837  and  1893  were 
constructed  the  first  Croton  Aqucauct,  the  Bronx  nver  Conduit  and 
the  New  Croton  Aqueduct  (sec  AQUEDUCT),with  maximum  dischaiges 

*■  The  census  of  1905  was  confined  to  establishments  under  the 
factory  system;  the  total  for  all  manufactured  products  in  1900 
fthe  figure  given  in  the  1900  census)  is  greater  than  the  value  <^ 
factory  products  only  (the  figure  given  for  1900  in  the  1905  census, 
ao  that  figures  for  I9KX>  and  1905  may  be  comparable). 

«  See  Edward  V^qpnana,  Htf  Water  Supply  cjf  the  City  0/  New 
York  (New  York,  1896). 


respectively  of  95,000,000  nls.,  38,000.000  gals,  and  303,000,000 
gab.  a  day.  In  1905  a  new  Water  Supply  Commission  was  created 
and  immediately  afterwards  work  was  begun  on  a  new  aqueduct ' 
to  bring  water  from  the  Catskills;  a  great  reservoir  (the  Ashokan) 
was  buut  more  than  85  m.  N.  of  New  York,  W.  of  Kingston  (on  the 
W.  side  of  the  Hudson);  thence  an  aqueduct  was  constructed  which 
crossed  under  the  Hudson  river  between  Storm  King  and  Bear 
Mountain  to  the  Kcnsico  storage  reservoir  at  White  Plaiin,  to  a 
filtration  phmt  near  Scarsdale  and  to  the  Hill  View  distributing 
reservoir  in  Yonkers,  and  from  this  reservoir  to  the  five  boroughs  of 
Greater  New  York  ((>ueetts  and  Richmond  boroughs  both  odng 
supplied  from  Brooklyn)  by  tunnels,  the  supply  for  Staten  Island  only 
bemg  pumped  through  pjpcs.  One  of  the  largest  of  the  new  reser- 
vdrs  within  the  city  limits  is  the  Jerome  Park.  The  water  supply 
for  the  typical  New  York  City  "  sky-scraper  "  cannot  be  forced  to 
the  higher  storeys  of  these  bufldinn  by  the  pumps  of  the  munidpal 
service,  and  such  buildings  must  oaye  each  its  own  installation  of 
engines  for  thb  purpose.  In  1908  a  high  pressure  water  supply 
system  was  installed  for  fire-protection  of  a  part  of  the  dty  below 
3^rd  Street ;  induction  motors  driving  multi'Ctage  centrifugal  pumps 

five  sufficient  power  to  force  the  water  to  a  me  in  the  top  of  the 
ighest  buildings.    (See  Firbs  and  Firs  Extinction.) 

Administration. — By  the  dose  of  the  Dutch  period  the  city 
had  become  practically  self-governing.  But  in  the  permanent 
form  of  English  government  that  was  established  by  the  Dongan 
charter,  granted  in  1686  when  the  English  crown  was  attacking 
the  privileges  of  munidpalities  in  the  mother  country,  the  mayor 
and  sheriff  were  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council;  the 
recorder,  town  derk  and  derk  of  the  market  were  appointed 
either  by  the  king  or  by  the  governor;  and  although  the  alder- 
men and  assbtants  were  elected  by  the  people  no  ordinances 
of  the  common  council  could  remain  in  force  more  than  three 
months  unless  they  were  confirmed  by  the  governor  and  coundL 
The  Montgomerie  charter  of  1730  was  mainly  an  enlargement 
of  the  Dongan  charter.  From  1777  to  1821  the  mayor  was  chosen 
by  the  state  council  of  appointment,  consbting  of  the  governor 
and  four  senators;  from  1821  to  1834  he  was  elected  by  the 
common  coundl;  since  1834  he  has  been  elected  by  the 
people.  In  1730  the'  common  council  was  divided  Into  two 
chambers:  the  board  of  aldermen  and  the  board  of  assbtants; 
and  the  mayor  and  recorder  were  excluded  from  membership. 
In  1853  a  board  of  sixty  coundlmen,  in  which  was  vested  the 
sole  right  to  originate  acts  appropriating  money,  was  substituted 
for  the  board  of  assistants.  The  latter  was  restored  in  1868, 
but  was  abolished  in  1873  when  the  board  of  estimate  and 
apportionment  was  created.  Until  1849  the  common  council 
was  an  executive  as  well  as  a  legblative  body,  and  for  many 
years  the  government  was  administered  chiefly  by  its  committees 
and  by  the  heads  of  departments  which  it  created  and  appointed; 
and  the  mayor's  veto  could  be  overcome  by  a  bare  majority  vote 
of  the  members  elected  to  each  chamber.  In  1849  the  choice 
of  the  heads  of  departments  was  given  to  the  people,  and  in  1853 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  elected  to  each  chamber 
was  required  to  pass  an  act  over  the  mayor's  veto.  In  1857 
the  state  legislature  began  the  appointment  of  boards  and  com- 
missions for  the  performance  of  various  functions,  and.  from  this 
state  interference  and  the  popular  election  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments resulted  a  divided  responsibility  in  the  city  government. 
The  present  state  constitution  (1894)  affords  some  protection 
against  state  interference,  and  under  the  Consolidation  Act  of 
1883  and  under  the  present  charter  of  "  Greater  New  York," 
granted  in  1897  and  revised  in  190X,  responsibility  centres  In 
the  mayor. 

The  mayor  b  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  With  the 
exception  of  that  of  finance  he  appoints  the  heads  of  all  depart- 
ments: law,  water  supply,  gas  and  electridty,  fire,  street 
cleaning,  bridges,  docks  and  ferries,  parks,  public  charities, 
tenement  house,  health,  correction,  police,  education,  taxes  and 
assessments.  Even  in  the  department  of  finance  he  appoints 
the  chamberlain  and  two  commissioners  of  accounts,  who  examine 
the  receipts  and  disbursements  in  the  office  of  the  comptroller 
and  chamberlain  and  may  examine  the  affairs  of  such  other 
offices  or  departments  as  the  mayor  may  direct.  All  officers 
appointed  by  the  mayor  may  be  removed  by  him,  except  certain 
judicial  officers,  and  the  members  of  the  board  of  education. 

■  See  A.  D.  Flinn,  "  The  World's  Greatest  Aqueduct "  in  thf 
Century  iiaiaaiue  for  September  1909. 
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Hi'itory.— The  dUcoveiy  of  Neir  York  Bay  aod  the  Bnbea 
river  by  Venuano  in  1514  wu  followed  imly  by  -~— '"■1 
vitili  of  trading  or  eiplorjoi  vencli  until  (be  arrival  of  HeuT 
Hudson  in  1669.  Beginning  with  i6ia,  Dutch  mathinu 
despatdied  levera!  veescli  to  engage  in  the  fur  trade  wilh  tti 
Indiani,  and  in  11)14  ■  (hip  commander,  Adriaen  Block,  havict 
loit  hi>  veaael,  built  Ihe  "  Ontuil  "  or  "  Reitkaa  "  on  the  ibm 
ol  Upper  New  York  Bay.  About  the  ume  lime  a  few  hau 
were  built  at  (be  uuth  end  ol  Machillan  Iilaad.  When  Nt* 
Nelbeiland  had  been  erected  (1623)  into  a  province  ol  the 
Weit  India  Company  (see  Niw  You),  that  body  chaie  tht 
»uth  end  ol  Minluttaa  Iiland  for  a  tnn>-A(lantic  ihippiig 
ilition  and  lor  tbc  aeat  of  govemment.  In  1616  Peter  Uinoji. 
the  director-general  of  Ibe  province,  bought  the  entire  islud 
from  the  Indiana  for  goods  valued  at  60  guilder!  (about  lul 
and  at  what  wai  (hen  iU  louthem  extremity  began  the  ertctm 
oi  Fort  Amiterdam;  and  at  Ihe  cIok  of  the  year  (he  •etilemcoi. 
New  Amaterdam,  comprised   (hirty  bark-covered  dwcUiri^ 

the  Company,  and  to  none  of  the  inhabitanii,  alt  ol  wboni  wm 
ill  agent!  ot  employee),  were  given  any  political  rights,  tith  10 
land  or  right  to  European  trade  on  hii  own  accoont.  The 
company  divided  a  large  portion  of  the  island  into  til  fsmn  <i 
iU  own,  and  when  by  iti  Chaiter  o(  PrivQegei  ud  Enapli* 
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(1639)  it  attempted  to  encourage  agriculture  in  other  parts  of 
the  province  (see  New  York  State)  it  reserved  to  itself  the  whole 
island.  In  1633  New  Amsterdam  received  a  grant  of  "  staple 
right  "  by  which  it  could  compel  any  vessel  passing  the  port 
either  to  offer  its  cargo  for  saleorpay  aduty;in  z638the  Companj* 
extended  to  all  friendly  European  countries  the  privilege  of 
trading  with- the  province,  and  about  this  time  it  opened  town 
lots  for  sale.  The  town  rapidly  assumed  the  cosmopolitan 
character  for  which  it  has  ever  since  been  noted,  there  being, 
according  to  a  contemporary  report,  eighteen  languages  spoken 
by  its  400  or  500  inhabitants  in  1643.  ^Q  ^641,  to  gain  the 
necessary  support  to  fight  the  Indians,  Kieft  had  to  yield  to  the 
demand  for  a  popular  voice  in  the  government,  and  permitted  the 
heads  of  families  to  choose  a  board  of  Twelve  Men  to  confer 
with  him.  In  1643  he  permitted  the  choice  of  a  board  of  Eight 
Men,  and  ^hen  he  refused  its  demands  it  was  largely  instrumental 
in  effecting  bis  recali  Under  his  successor,  Peter  Stuyvesant, 
a  board  of  Nine  Men  was  chosen,  and  this  body,  objecting  to 
the  customs  duties  which  he  imposed,  sent  three  of  its  number 
with  a  petition  to  the  States-General  with  the  result  that  in 
1653  New  Amsterdam  was  made  a  dty  with  a  government 
administered  by  a  schout,  two  burgomasters  and  five  schcpens. 

Chiefly  with  a  view  to  protection  from  roving  traders  the  great 
burgher-right  and  the  small  burgher-right  were  established  in 
1657;  the  great  burgher-right  being  conferred  on  all  who  had 
been  magistrates  as  well  as  on  those  then  in  office,  on  clergymen, 
on  militia  officers  and  on  the  male  descendants  of  all  such 
penons;  and  the  small  burgher-right  being  conferred  on  all 
native-bom  citizens,  on  the  husbands  of  native-born  women 
and  on  all  who  had  been  residents  of  the  dty  for  a  year  and  six 
weeks.  Other  persons  approved  by  the  magistrates  were 
allowed  to  buy  the  great  burgher-right  for  50  guilders  ($20) 
or  the  small  burgher-right  for  20  guilders  ($8).  Only  burghers 
and  emplojrees  of  the  West  India  Company  could  engage  in 
commerce,  work  at  a  trade  or  practise  a  profession,  and  only 
great  burghers  could  hold  the  more  important  offices.  Originally 
Stuyvesant  appointed  the  dty  officers,  but  in  1658  he  permitted 
them  to  nominate  thdr  own  successors.  Besides  engaging  in 
the  fur  trade,  the  dty  was  now  exporting  considerable  timber 
and  food-stuffs;  in  the  coast  trade  it  was  beginning  to  reap 
the  advantages  of  its  situation  on  the  coast  route  through  Long 
Island  Sound;  and  its  trade  with  the  Dutch  West  Indies  was 
of  some  importance.  But  the  dty  and  the  Company  were  always 
at  odds.  The  duties  exacted  by  the  Company  were  a  heavy 
burden  and  yet  the  Company  did  not  keep  the  fort  in  good 
repair.  Stuyvesant's  arbitrary  rule  primarily  in  the  interests 
of  the  Company  was  another  grievance,  and  whooi  in  August 
1664  there  appeared  in  the  harbour  an  English  fleet  sent  by 
the  duke  of  York  for  the  conquest  of  the  province,  the  dty  was 
in  a  defencdess  condition.  Richard  Nicdls,  the  representative 
of  the  duke,  easily  won  over  the  burgomasters  and  other 
prominent  dtizens;  Stuyvesant,  practically  deserted,  was 
dnvtn.  to  a  formal  surrender  on  the  8th  di  September;  and 
New  Amsterdam  became  New  York. 

In  June  1665  NFcoUs  reorganised  the  government,  vesting 
it  in  a  mayor,  aldermen  and  sheriff,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  the  province  for  a  term  of  one  year;  and  extended 
the  dty's  limits  to  include  the  whole  of  Manhattan  Island.  In 
1666  he  granted  to  New  Harlem,  founded  in  1658,  a  charter 
which  gave  to  it  the  status  of  a  town  within  the  dty.  Nicolls' 
su^:essor.  Governor  Francis  Lovelace,  established  a  post-route 
from  New  York  to  Boston  in  1673.  On  the  30th  of  July  1673 
the  dty  was  surprised  and  captured  by  a  Dutch  fleet  tmder 
Cornells  Evertsen  and  Jacob  Binckes.  The  captors  renamed 
the  dty  New  Amsterdam  and  in  January  1674  Anthony  Colve, 
the  newly  appointed  governor  of  the  province,  re-established 
the  Dutch  dty  government,  but  under  the  treaty  of  Westminster 
the  English  again  took  possession  in  November.  In  1678 
Governor  Edmimd  Andros  gave  the  dty  practically  a  monopoly 
within  the  province  of  commerce  "  over  seas  "  and  ordered 
that  flour  should  be  inspected  nowhere  -else;  two  years  later 
he  leqoired  that  aU  flour  for  export  should,  be  bolted  and  packed 


within  the  dty.  The  duties  esUblishs<i  by  order  of  the  duke 
of  York  were  still  a  grievance,  and  when,  in  1681.  Governor 
Andros  bad  sailed  for  England  without  renewing  the  ordinance 
imposing  them,  the  merchants  rdused  payment  and  demanded 
that  they  should  thereafter  be  imposed  by  a  representative 
assembly.  The  duke  yidded  and  the  first  New  York  Assembly, 
called  by  Governor  Thomas  Dongan,  met  in  the  city  on  the  17  th 
of  Oaober  1683.  Less  than  three  years  later,  on  the  aoth  of 
April  z686,  Dongan  gave  the  dty  its  first  real  charter,  which 
is  a  historic  instrument  in  the  dty  government;  it  was  super- 
seded only  to  a  very  small  extent  as  late  as  1830  (when  there 
was  a  revision  of  the  charter)  and  on  it  as  a  basis  the  later 
charters  have  been  framed. 

New  York  City  with  its  numerous  artisans,  small  traders, 
sailors  and  common  labourers,  such  as  usually  compose  the  party 
of  discontent,  was  the  centre  of  the  Leisler  uprising  (see  New 
York  State)  incited  by  the  English  Revolution  of  x688,  and 
it  was  here  that  Leisler' in  the  spring  of  1690  called  the  fiist 
intercolonial  assembly  to  plan  an  expedition  against  Canada. 
During  Leisler's  rule,  too,  the  freeholders  of  the  city  were  for 
the  first  time  permitted  to  elect  their  own  mayor,  a  privilege 
not  subsequently  granted  tmtil  1834.  Before  the  dose  of  the 
17th  century  New  York  had  become  a  favourite  hatmt  of  pirates; 
leading  merchants  assbted  pirates  as  well  as  privateersmen 
in  fitting  out  thdr  vessels  and  shared  in  their  plunder  or  at 
least  wdcomed  them  with  thdr  rich  cargoes,  and  public  officials, 
induding  one  or  more  governors,  were  also  implicated.  The 
home  government  finally  appointed  Richard  Coote,  earl  of 
Bellomont  (1636-1701),  governor  with  explicit  instructions 
to  suppress  the  eviL  Before  he  received  his  commission  he  and 
Robert  Livingston  sent  out  William  Kidd  (d.  1701)  with  a 
frigate  to  capture  the  pirates.  Kidd  hirosdf  turned  pirate,  but 
was  arrested  in  Boston  in  July  1699,  was  sent  to  England  for 
trial  and  was  hanged  in  May  1701.  Bellomont  met  deterauned 
opposition  among  New  York  officers  and  merchants;  but  by 
the  dose  of  bis  brief  administration  (1698-1701)  he  had  caught 
a  number  of  the  pirates  and  broken  up  the  corrupt  system  by 
which  they  had  been  protected.  The  importation  of  negro 
slaves  was  begun  in  1725  or  1726  and  was  somewhat  encouraged 
by  the  States-General.  Becoming  prized  as  household  servants 
they  so  increased  in  number  in  the  city  that  during  the  first 
half  of  the  x8th  century  they  were  not  greatly  outnimibere^ 
by  the  whites;  the  whites  early  began  to  fear  a  slave  insurrec- 
tion, and  ordinances  were  passed  forbidding  negroes  to  gather 
on  the  Sabbath  in  groups  of  more  than  four,  or  to  carry  guns, 
swords  or  dubs;  but  one  night  in  April  17x2  some  slaves  met 
in  an  orchard  near  Maiden  Lane,  set  fire  to  a  building  and  killed 
nine  men  besides  wounding  several  others  who  came  to  put 
out  the  fire.  Soldiers  then  captured  all  the  insurgents  except 
six,  who  committed  suicide,  and  after  trial  twenty-one  were 
executed.  When  early  in  1741  nine  fires  broke  out  vdthin  a  few 
weeks  and  a  negro  was  seen  running  from  the  last,  the  belief 
became  general  that  the  negroes  had  formed  a  plot  to  bum  the 
town.  A  reward  of  £100  was  offered  for  information  exposing 
the  plot,  and  the  testimony  of  an  indentured  servant-girl,  Mary 
Burton,  that  her  master,  mistress,  a  few  other  whites  and  a 
number  of  negroes  were  implicated  in  such  a  plot  threw  the 
dty  into  a  panic.  Other  confessions  were  extorted  by  threats, 
and  on  such  worthless  testimony  four  whites  were  executed, 
fourteen  negroes  were  burned  at  the  stake,  twenty  were  hanged 
and  seventy-one  were  transported.  The  frenzy  was  checked 
when  Mary  Burton  began  to  accuse  persons  of  consequence  and 
above  suspicion.  The  New  York  GazeUe^  the  first  newspaper 
of  New  York,  established  by  William  Bradford  in  1725,  was  a 
semi-official  organ.  For  criticizing  the  government  in  the 
New  York  Weekly  Journal^  which  he  established  in  x  733,  John 
Peter  Zenger  was  charged  with  libel  in  X734,  and  by  securing 
his  acquittal  in  the  following  year  the  popular  party  established 
the  freedom  of  the  press  (see  New  York).  At  the  beginning 
of  the  SUmp-Act  controversy  John  Holt's  New  YorkGoMeUe 
and  Weekly  Post-Boy,  the  successor  of  Bradford's  GazeUe,  was 
the  medium  through  which  the  popular  leaders  stirred  the 
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people  to  resistance.  The  Stamp-Act  Congress,  called  at  the 
suggestion  of  Massachusetts,  sat  in  the  dty  from  the  7th  to  the 
aSth  of  October  1765,  and  on  the  31st  of  October  the  New  York 
merchants  started  the  non-importation  movement  which  spread 
to  the  other  colonics.  Lieut. -Governor  Cadwallader  Golden 
prepared  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Act  by  strengthening  Fort 
George  (a  later  name  for  Fort  Amsterdam)  and  increasing  its 
garrison.  The  ship  with  the  stamps  arrived  in  the  evening  of 
the  23rd  of  October  and  on  the  following  night  threatening 
notices  were  posted  on  the  doors  of  every  public  office  and  at 
the  comers  of  streets.  When  the  day  (xst  of  November)  came 
For  the  Act  to  go  into  effect  Governor  Golden  had  retired  within 
the  fort.  Major  James,  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  had 
threatened  to  enforce  the  Act;  but  the  Sons  of  Liberty  gathered 
a  mob,  broke  Into  the  governor's  coach-house,  burned  his  coach 
and  burned  him  in  effigy,  destroyed  the  furniture  and  other 
property  of  Major  James  and  threatened  to  storm  the  fort. 
On  the  5th,  the  governor  delivered  the  stamps  to  the  mayor 
and  aldermen.  No  serious  attempt  was  subsequently  made 
to  enforce  the  Act,  and  its  repeal  (i8th  of  March  1766)  was 
celebrated  on  the  city  common  with  noby  demonstrations  and 
the  erection  of  a  liberty  pole.  The  Assembly  also  made  appropri- 
ations for  the  erection  of  statues  of  the  king  and  William'  Pitt. 
The  Sons  of  Liberty  opposed  the  passage  by  the  Assembly  of 
appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of  the  soldiers,  and  the 
latter  retaliated  by  repeatedly  cutting  down  liberty  poles 
erected  by  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  Finally  in  a  skirmish  on  the 
1 8th  of  January  1770  the  soldiers  killed  one  man  and  severely 
wounded  several  others,  and  this  bloodshed  is  memorable  as 
the  first  in  the  struggle  which  culminated  in  the  independence 
of  the  colonies.  The  tea  shipped  to  New  York  for  testing  the 
right  of  parliament  to  tax  the  colonies  did  not  arrive  until  four 
months  after  that  shipped  to  Boston  had  been  thrown  over- 
board, but  when  it  did  arrive  (April  1774)  the  chests  in  one 
vessel-  were  destroyed  in  the  same  manner  as  were  those  in 
Boston  and  the  other  vessel  was  forced  to  carry  its  cargo  back 
to  London.  The  Port  Act  for  punishing  Boston  stirred  the 
New  York  merchants  as  well  as  the  Sons  of  Liberty  (chiefly 
mechanics  and  artisans),  and  when  the  latter  again  threatened 
violence  the  merchants  resolved  to  guide  the  movement,  and 
called  a  mass  meeting  and  named  a  committee  of  correspondence 
of  fifty-one  members.  This  committee,  on  the  23rd  of  May  1774, 
propo^  a  Continental  Congress  chiefly  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
an  effective  regulation  of  non-importation  from  England;  it 
also  named  the  New  York  delegates  to  that  body. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  War  of  Independence  the  city 
was  occupied  by  the  British.  Its  capture  was  a  part  of  the 
British  plan  to  get  control  of  the  Hudson  and  separate  New 
England  from  the  southern  colonies.  Early  in  1 7  76  the  Americans 
began  to  throw  up  fortifications  at  several  points  on  both  banks 
of  the  East  river  in  the  hope  of  closing  the  east  water  front  to  the 
enemy.  Other  fortifications  were  erected  on  Governor's  Island 
and  at  some'  points  along  the  west  water  front  to  the  upper  end 
iof  Manhattan  Island,  where  an  attempt  was  made  to  close  the 
passage  of  the  Hudson  by  building  Fort  Washington  on  the  New 
York  bank  and  Fort  Lee  on  the  New  Jersey  bank  and  connecting 
them  with  a  line  of  sunken  ships  fastened  together  with  chains. 
To  the  north  of  the  dty  proper,  also,  defences  were  constructed 
along  the  line  of  the  present  Grand  Street,  and  to  prepare  for  a 
retreat  from  the  north  end  of  the  island  a  redoubt,  which  the 
British  later  called  Fort  George,  was  built  on  the  prominence 
overlooking  Kingsbridge  from  the  south,  and  Fort  Independence, 
in  what  is  now  Bronx  Borough,  was  built  to  command  the 
approach  from  the  mainland.  After  the  battle  of  Long  Island, 
fought  within  the  present  limits  of  Brooklyn  Borough,  Wash- 
ington, on  the  night  of  the  39th  of  August  1776,  crossed  to 
Manhattan  Island.  As  the  dty  was  no  longer  tenable,  some  of 
the  generals  proposed  burning  it,  but  Congress  would  not  give 
its  consent  and  Washington,  although  withdrawing  the  greater 
part  of  his  army  behind  fortifications  on  Harlem  (now  Washing- 
ton) Heights,  continued  to  occupy  it  with  about  5000  men  under 
General  Israel  Putnam  until  the  British  general.  Sir  William 


Howe,  began  to  show  signs  of  attack.  Troops  also  i«maised 
behind  the  batteries  along  the  east  water  front,  and  it  was  on 
this  occasion  that  Nathan  Hale  went  on  his  fatal  errand  to 
ascertain  Hpwe's  intentions,  was  discovered  within  the  British 
lines  and  was  hanged  as  a  spy.  On  the  15th  of  Scptembci 
several  British  ships  which  had  some  days  before  {nssed  the 
American  batteries,  as  far  as  Montressor's  (now  Randall's) 
Island,  entered  Kipp's  Bay,  at  the  foot  of  the  present  34ih 
Street,  routed  the  militia  posted  behind  the  low  breastworks 
there,  and  after  landing  narrowly  missed  cutting  off  the  rear  of 
Putnam's  retreating  army.  One  portion  of  Howe's  army  look 
possession  of  the  city  and  another  marched  toward  Harkm 
Heights  along  the  east  side  of  what  ^  now  Central  Park  «faiie 
Putnam's  men  were  marching  in  nearly  parallel  columns  on  the 
west  side  of  the  park.  On  the  z6th,  in  the  battle  of  Hariem 
Heights  (on  what  is  now  Momingside  Heights),  about  1800 
Americans  drove  a  somewhat  smaller  number  of  British  troops 
from  the  field.  In  October  Howe  sailed  up  the  East  river,  and 
Washington,  to  avoid  being  outffanked,  retreated  to  the  main- 
land, leaving  only  a  garrison  at  Fort  Washington.  Howe  landed 
at  Pdl's  Point  (now  within  Pelham  Bay  Park),  and  on  the  2&h. 
a  few  miles  north  of  the  present  dty  limits,  was  fought  the  batik 
of  White  Plains.  Howe  then  turned  westward  and  southward 
and  on  the  i6tb  of  November  captured  Fort  Washington.  What 
is  now  Bronx  Boroxigh  was  within  the  "Neutral  Grounds" 
which  suffered  greatly  from  the  foraging  parties  of  both  anniei 
Six  days  after  the  British  entered  the  dty  proper  about  one- 
fourth  of  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  desolation  was  cr- 
tended  by  another  large  fire  on  the  3rd  of  August  1778.  The 
British  crowded  thdr  prisoners  (who  suffered  terrible  hardships) 
into  several  of  the  churches,  the  City  Hall,  the  new  gaol  (later 
the  Hall  of  Records),  King's  College,  the  Livingston  sugar  house, 
and  a  number  of  ships  moored  in  the  harbour.  The  dty  was  a 
refuge  for  Loyalists,  but  evert  they  were  treated  with  amteapi 
by  the  British.  The  homes  of  Loyalists  and  Whigs  alike  were 
plundered,  and  when  the  British  finally  evacuated  (2Sth  of 
November  1783)  they  had  robbed  the  city  of  its  wealth  and 
had  destroyed  its  business. 

For  the  first  three  or  four  years  after  the  return  of  peace 
recovery  in  some  directions  was  very  slowj  but  only  a  few 
months  after  the  British  had  gone  an  American  mefdiantmaa 
sailed  from  the  port  bound  for  China  and  opened  trade  vitk 
that  country.   Trade  was  speedily  resumed  with  European  ports, 
and  by  1788  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  100  or  more  vessels  in 
the  port  either  loading  or  unloading.    On  the  question  of  valarg- 
ing  the  powers  of  the  Federal  government  in  1787-1788,  the  dty 
strongly  supported  Alexander  Hamilton  and  John  Jay  against  a 
determined  opposition  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  and  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Federal  constitution  in  the  state  convention  at 
Poughkeepsie  was  a  triumph  for  New  York  City.     The  dty  vis 
the  Federal  capital  in  z  789-1 790  and  under  its  strong  Federalist 
influence  the  new  government  of  the  nation  was  organized. 
During  the  colonial  era  New  York  was  always  the  seat  of  the 
provincial  government  and  for  twenty  years  it  was  at  times  Uie 
seat  of  the  state  government,  but  in  1797  Albany  was  made  tkc 
permanent  capital.    In  1807  the  success  of  steam  navigation  was 
assured  by  the  trial  trip  of  Robert  Fulton's  "  Qermont  "  ftoa 
New  York  to  Albany  and  return;  but  the  dty  did  not  benefit 
immediately  from  this  invention.   On  the  contrary,  the  Embargo 
Act  (X807-Z809)  threatened  its  commerce  with  ruin.   It  rcvi\Td 
under  the  Non-Intercourse  Act,  but  suffered  again  from  tbc 
second  war  with  Great  Britain.    In  the  first  and  second  years  d 
this  war  some  merchants  reaped  profits  from  privateering  against 
the  enemy,  but  in  December  18x3  the  British  stopped  pdvateering 
by  a  doser  blockade  of  the  harbour  and  in  1814  they  threatened 
to  attack  the  dty.    In  preparing  to  resist,  the  dty  erected  er 
assisted  in  erecting  elaborate  fortifications,  and  Robert  Fulton 
was  busy  in  New  York  building  a  steam  frigate  with  cannon-proof 
sides  and  heavy  guns,  but  the  war  dosed  without  a  test  of  tie 
fortifications  and  before  the  frigate  was  ready  for  action. 

In  18x7  the  Erie  Canal  was  begun  and  the  first  line  of  trais- 
Atlantic  packet-ships  was  established.    The  canal,  opened  ia 
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1825,  insured  the  commercial  supremacy  of  New  York  among 
American  cities.    The  years  immediately  following  the  close  of 
the  second  war  with  Great  Britain  also  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  qf  European  immigrants,  and  this 
stream  of  immigration,  rising  to  a  flood  m  the  fourth  decade  and 
continuing  high  throughout  the  century,  has  been  a  dominant 
force  in  determining  the  city's  social  and  political  conditions. 
Although  the  dty  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Federalists  at  the  time 
the  National  government  was  organized,  the  Democrats,  owing 
to  the  dexterous  management  of  Aaron  Burr,  were  victorious 
ih  the  elections  of  zSoo  and  z8ox,  and  the  city  has  continued  to 
be  normally  Democratic  owing  largely  to  the  activities  of  the 
Tammany  Society  or  Tammany  Hall  (q.v.).    This  organization, 
founded  in  1789,  early  espotised  the  cause  of  the  unfranchised 
inhabitants,  attended  to  the  wants  of  the  immigrants  in  various 
wa>rs,  led  the  movement  for  universal  manhood  suffrage  and  the 
election  of  dty  officers,  and,  after  the  office  of  mayor  became 
elective  (1834)  and  the  last  property  qualifications  for  city  voters 
were  removed  (1842),  continued  strong  by  reason  of  the  support 
of  the  great  mass  of  foreign-bom  citizens.    Fraud  and  corruption 
were  resorted  to  by  Tammany,  and  offices  were  used  for  the  good 
of  the  organization  rather  than  for  the  good  of  the  city.   Socially, 
the  immigrants  deluged  the  dty  with  vice,  crime,  misery  and 
pauperism.     The   unsanitary  conditions  had  already  caused 
epidemics  of  yellow  fever  in  1795,  1798,  1822  and  1823,  and  the 
dty  was  visited  in  1832, 1834  and  1849  with  epidemics  of  cholera 
in   which  several  thousand  lives  were  lost.     These  scourges 
together  with  a  fire  in  1835,  which  destroyed  the  East  Side  below 
Wall  Street,  hastened  the  construction  of  works  for  getting  a 
supply  of  water  from  the  Croton  river.    The  immigrants  repre- 
sented various  nationalities  and  religious  sects,  and  from  1830 
to  1871  the  city  was  frequently  disturbed  by  riots  arising  usually 
from  national  or  reUgious  antipathy.   During  the  first  mayoralty 
election  (1834)  there  was  rioting;  and  there  were  an  abolitionist 
riot  in  the  same  year,  a  flour  riot  during  the  financial  panic  of 
1837,  and  labour  riots  from  time  to  time  which  were  suppressed 
by  the  police.    In  1857  the  state  legisbture  established  a  state 
or  "  metropolitan  "  police  for  the  better  protection  of  the  city. 
The  mayor,  Fernando  Wood,  contending  that  the  act  was 
unconstitutional,  resisted  with  the  old   municipal  police,  and 
another  serious  riot  had  begun  when  the  Seventh  Regiment 
of  state  troops  compelled  obedience i  later,  too,  the  court  of 
appeals  decided  against  the  mayor. 

Wood  was  still  mayor  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
in  January  i86z  he  proposed  to  the  Common  Council  that  ^lan- 
hattan  Island,  Long  Island  and  Staten  Island  should  secede 
and  constitute  a  free  city,  to  be  named  Tri-Insula.  The  Council 
approved.  But  when,  in  April,  the  dty  had  been  aroused  by 
the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  the  majority  of  the  Democrats 
joined  with  the  Republicans  in  discarding  the  proposal  and  in 
support  of  the  Union.  The  native-bom  and  loyal  citizens 
joined  the  Unioii  army  in  such  large  numbers  that  the  dty  was 
left  with  inadequate  protection  from  such  of  its  inhabitants 
as  Iiad  often  constituted  the  mob.  In  this  state  of  affairs  the 
drafting  of  men  for  the  army  was  begun  in  July  1863  in  con- 
formity with  an  act  of  Congress  which  exempted  from  its  opera- 
tion all  who  should  make  a  money  payment  of  $300.  The  New 
York  proletariat  and  unscmpulous  politidans  complained  that 
the  measure  was  peculiarly  oppressive  to  the  poor,  and  the  rioting 
with  which  it  was  resisted  was  protracted  and  bloody.  The 
rioting  began  the  X3th  of  July  and  continued  for  nearly  five  days. 
More  than  fifty  buildings  were  burned.  The  mob  was  especially 
furious  against  negroes,  a  number  of  whom  were  hanged  or 
beaten  to  death.  The  poUce  fought  bravely  but  were  unequal 
to  the  emergency,  and  order  was  restored  only  after  several 
regiments  had  returned  to  the  dty  and  had  killed  at  least  500 
of  the  rioters.  In  1871  Irish  Catholics  threatened  to  prevent 
the  Orangemen  from  parading  the  streets  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  Boyne  (12th  of  July).  The  superintendent  of 
police  also  issued  an  order  on  the  preceding  day  prohibiting  the 
parade.  Public  opinion,  however,  was  so  strong  in  favour  of 
the  Orangemen  that  the  order  was  revoked,  and  five  regiments  of 


militia  were  called  out  to  protect  the  parade  before  it  started; 
at  the  first  assault  the  mob  was  scattered  by  a  volley  which  killed 
51  persons.  The  militia  suffered  a  loss  of  three  killed  and  several 
wounded. 

The  character  of  the  population  did  not  improve  speedily, 
for  while  immigrants  were  coming  in  great  numbers  a  large 
portion  of  the  saving  middle  class  was  removing  to  the  suburbs; 
and  although  Tammany  Hall  was  discredited  during  the  Civil 
War,  it  gamed  control  of  the  state  as  well  as  the  dty  government 
soon  after  the  war.  William  M.  Tweed,  its  ruler,  organized  the 
"  Tweed  Ring  "which  was  plundering  the  dty  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
when  in  1871  its  operations  were  exposed  by  the  New  York 
Times.  The  thefts  of  the  "  Ring  "  amounted  to  many  millions 
of  dollars,  those  in  the  erection  of  the  county  court  house  alone 
to  $8,000,000.  Several  of  the  malefactors  were  sent  to  prison 
and  Tweed  himself  died  there.  Tammany,  however,  was 
victorious  again  in  the  second  dection  (1874)  after  Tweed's 
fall,  and  in  1884,  when  rival  companies  were  seeking  to  obtain 
a  franchise  for  working  a  street  railway  on  Broadway,  this 
privilege,  so  valuable  that  the  dty  could  have  sold  it  for  millions 
of  dollars,  was  given  away  by  the  aldermen;  and  it  was  after- 
wards proved  that  a  number  of  them  had  shared  a  cash  bribe 
of  $500,000.  Some  of  them  were  subsequently  punished,  but 
Tammany's  power  was  not  seriously  impaired.  In  1874  the 
dty's  corporate  limits  were  extended  to  mdude  about  13.000 
acres  across  the  Harlem  river;  in  1895  there  was  a  further 
extension  in  the  same  county  to  the  southern  borders  of  Yonkers 
and  Mt.  Vernon;  and  in  1898  all  of  Rings  county,  all  of 
Richmond  county  (Staten  Island)  and  a  portion  of  Queens 
county  were  consolidated  with  it.  As  Tammany's  stronghold 
was  in  Manhattan,  the  annexation  of  these  districts  diminished 
the  difficulty  of  holding  Tammany  in  check,  or  of  defeating  it 
at  the  polls  whenever  the  anti-Tammany  forces  united  as  a 
consequence  of  a  notoriously  corrupt  administration.  In  1894 
an  investigation  of  the  state  Senate  brought  to  light  someof  the 
facts  respecting  an  ebborate  system  of  blackmail  which  had  grown 
up  under  the  joint  protection  of  Tammany  Hall  and  the  city 
government.  Under  this  system  large  sums  were  paid  for 
appointments  to  office  and  promotions,  and  money  was  collected 
regularly  from  the  keepers  of  gambling  houses,  houses  of  ill- 
fame  and  other  disorderly  resorts,  and  from  liquor  sellers  for 
permission  to  violate  certain  details  of  the  excise  laws,  such  as 
midnight  and  Sunday  closing.  There  followed  a  great  outcry 
against  Tammany  and  it  was  driven  from  power  for  three  years. 
During  the  reform  administration,  Colonel  George  Edward 
Waring  (1833-1898),  as  head  of  the  street  cleaning  department, 
quite  revolutionized  New  York  as  respects  cleanliness.  The 
police  service  and  the  school  system  were  also  much  improved. 
Tammany  was  successful  in  the  election  of  1897  when  the  opposi- 
tion was  divided.  It  again  abused  its  power  and  was  defeated 
in  1901.  In  X903  and  1905  the  Tammany  ticket  was  elected,  but 
the  mayor,  George  Brinton  McClellan,  administered  the  govern- 
ment, especially  during  his  second  term  (1906-19x0),  independ- 
ently of  Tammany  Hall.  With  the  exception  of  the  mayor  the 
Tammany  ticket  was  defeated  in  1909,  and  the  mayor,  William 
Jay  Gaynor  (b.  1851),  was  little  in  sympathy  with  Tammany  Hall, 
having  been  nominated  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
the  election  of  loyal  Tammany  men  on  the  county  ticket. 

Bibliography. — ^Special  work*  have  beeii  mentioned  in  the  body 
of  the  article.  Among  general  descriptive  works  are  Moses  King  a 
Handbook  of  New  York  {Boston,  1895),  Rand  McNally  &  Company's 
Handy  Guide  to  New  York  City  (Chicago,  21st  c<l.,  1907),  Appleton'a 
Dictionary  of  New  York  (New  York,  1905) ;  and  of 'a  more  aesthetic 
QuaHty,  John  C.  van  Dyke's  The  New  New  York  {ib.,  105)9),  with 


illustrations  by  Joseph  rennell.  E.  S.  Martin  edited  {ib.,  1009) 
The  Wayfarer  in  New  York,  a  book  oC  selections.  F.  B.  Kcllcy's 
Historical  Guide  to  the  City  of  New  York  {ib.,  1909),  compiled  under  the 
auspices  of  the  City  History  Club,  is  the  best  summary  of  old  land- 
marks, places  of  historical  mterest,  &c.  For  administration  see  The 
Charter  of  the  City  of  New  York  with  Amendments  (New  York,  1907) : 
F.  C.  Seckerson,  Manual  of  Civics:  A  Text-Book  of  Munuipal 
GovemmerU  for  the  City  of  New  York  (New  York,  1908) ;  and  G.  A. 
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New  York,  1909):  J.  H.  Innes,  Nem  Amslerdam  and  its  People  (New 
York,  190a);  Martha  J.  Lamb,  History  of  the  City  of  New  York 
{2  vols.,  New  York,  1877);  Memorial  History  of  the  City  of  New 
York  (4  vols..  New  York,  180a),  edited  by  J.  G.  Wtlaon;  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  New  York  (New  York,  1895)  in  the  "  Historic  Towns  " 
series:  R.  R.  Wilson,  New  York:  Old  and  New;  Its  Story,  StreeU 
and  Landmarks  (a  vob.,  Philadelphia,  1902;  new  ed.,  1909);  D.  T. 
Valentine,  History  of  the  City  of  New  York  (New  York,  1853);  and 
Historic  New  York,  edited  by  Maud  W.  Goodwin/«l  <U,  (a  vois.,'New 
York,  1899). 

NEW  ZEALAND,  a  British  colonial  Dominion  (so  named  in 
Z907),  consisting  mainly  of  a  group  of  islands  lying  in  the  south 
Pacific  between  34**  35'  and  47**  if  S.,  and  between  166**  a6' 
and  178**  36'  E.  The  group  is  situated  eastward  of  Tasmania 
and  Victoria,  and  Wellington,  its  capital  and  central  seaport, 
is  1204  m.  distant  from  Sydney.  Of  certain  outlying  dusters 
of  small  islands  belonging  to  the  colony,  the  Chathams  (356  m. 
E.  of  Cook  Strait),  Aucklands  and  Campbell  Island  are  alone  of 
any  value.  All  these  are  grassy  and  the  Chathams  are  inhabited 
by  sheep-farming  colonists.  The  Aucklands  contain  two  of  the 
finest  harbours  in  the  Pacific  Six  hundred  miles  north  of 
Auckland,  the  volcanic  Kermadecs,  covering  8208  acres,  are 
picturesquely  clothed  with  vegetation.  In  Polyne»a  a  number 
of  inhabited  islands  were  brought  under  New  Zealand  control 
in  1893.  Rarotonga  and  Mangaia,  in  the  Cook  group,  and 
Niu6  or  Savage  Island  are  the  largest  of  these;  Penrhyn  and 
Suwarrow,  though  but  small  coral  atolls,  contain  excellent 
harbours.  Rarotonga  is  hilly,  well  watered,  and  very  beautiful. 
Apart  from  these  little  tropical  dependencies  New  Zealand  has 
an  area  of  104,471  sq.  m.,  of  which  its  two  important  islands, 
called  North  and  South,  contain  44,468  and  58,525  respectively, 
while,  divided  from  South  Island  by  Fovcaux  Strait,  Rakiura 
or  Stewart  Island,  mountainous  and  forest-dad,  contains 
621  sq.  m.  These  three  form  a  broken  chain,  North  and  South 
Islands  being  cut  asunder  by  Cook  Strait,  a  channd  varying  in 
width  from  16  to  90  m. 

North  Island  is  515  m.  long  and  varies  In  breadth  irom  6  to 
aoo  m.  It  is  almost  deft  in  twain  where  the  Hauraki  Gulf 
penetrates  to  within  6  m.  of  Manukau  Harbour.  From  the 
isthmus  thus  formed  a  narrow,  very  irregular  peninsula  reaches 
out  northward  for  some  200  m.,  moist  and  semi-tropical,  and 
beautiful  rather  than  uniformly  fertile.  Rich  strips  of  alluvial 
soil,  however,  seam  a  cold  day-marl,  needing  intensive  cultivation 
to  become  highly  productive.  Buried  in  this  day-mat-l  are  found 
large  deposits  of  the  fossil  resin  which  becomes  the  kauri  gum 
of  commerce;  and  on  the  surface  extensive  forests  are  still  a 
great  though  diminishing  source  of  wealth.  Though  a  species 
of  mangrove  fringes  much  of  this  peninstda,  its  presence  does 
not  denote  malaria,  from  which  the  islands  are  entirely  free. 

South  of  the  Isthmus  aforesaid,  North  Island  rapidly 
broadens  out.  Its  central  physical  feature  is  the  unbroken 
mountain  chains  running  N.E.  from  Cook  Strait  to  East  Cape 
on  the  Bay  of  Plehty,  ranges  sddom  under  3000  ft.,  but  never 
attaining  6000  ft.  in  height.  Ikurangi,  their  highest  summit, 
though  a  fine  mass,  does  not  compare  with  the  isolated  volcanic 
cones  which,  rising  W.  of  the  main  mountain  system  and  quite 
detached  from  it,  are  among  the  most  striking  sights  in  the  island. 
Ruapchu  (9100  ft.)  is  intermittently  active,  and  Ngauruboe 
(7515  ft.)  emits  vapour  and  steam  incessantly.  Egmont  (8340 
ft.)  is  quiescent,  but  its  symmetrical  form  and  dense  dothing 
of  forest  make  it  the  most  beautiful  of  the  three.  North  of  the 
two  first-mentioned  volcanoes  Lake  Taupo  spreads  over  238  sq.  m. 
in  the  centre  of  a  pumice-covered  plateau  from  1000  to  aooo  ft. 
above  the  sea;  and  round  and  beyond  the  great  lake  the 
region  of  the  thermal  springs  covers  5000  sq.  m.  and  stretches 
from  Mount  Ruapehu  to  White  Island,  an  ever-active  volcanic 
cone  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty.  The  most  uncommon  natural  feature 
of  the  district,  the  t^ink  and  White  Terraces,  was  blown  up  in 
the  eruption  of  Mount  Tarawera  in  z886,  when  for  great  distances 
the  country  was  buried  beneath  mud  and  dust,  and  a  chasm  9  m. 
long  was  opened  In  the  earth.  Fine  lakes  and  waterialls,  in- 
numerable pools,  in  temperature  from  boiling-point  to  cold, 
geysers,  solfataras,  fumaroles  and  mud  volcanoes  still  attract 
tourists  in  large  numbers.    The  healing  virtue  of  many  of  the 


springs  is  widdy  known.  The  government  maintain*  a 
sanatorium  at  Lake  Rotorua,  and  there  are  private  bathing 
establishments  in  other  places,  notably  near  lidce  Taupo.  In 
South  Island  there  are  hot  pools  and  a  state  sanatorium  at 
Hanmer  Plains.  Esperience  shows  that  the  most  remarkable 
cures  effected  by  the  hot  waters  are  in  cases  of  gout,  rheumatism, 
diseases  of  the  larynx  and  in  skin  disorden.  Though,  thanks 
to  the  overlaying  porous  pumice,  the  Taupo  pbteau  is  not 
fertile,  it  has  a  j^od  rainfall  and  is  drained  by  unfailiug  riven 
running  through  deep  terraced  ravines.  The  Waikato  and 
Waihou  flow  N.,  the  Rangitaiki  N.E.,  and  Mokau,  Wanganui 
and  Rangitikd  W.  or  S.W.  The  first  named,  the  longest  river  in 
the  colony,  though  obstructed  by  a  bar  like  all  western, — and 
most  eastern, — ^New  Zealand  riven.  Is  navigable  for  some  70  m. 
The  Mokau  and  Wanganui  nm  between  ferny  and  forest-dad 
hills  and  predpiccs,  often  of  almost  incomparable  beauty. 

East  of  the  Taupo  plateau  and  south  of  OpotikI  oa  the  Bay  of 
Plenty  the  steep  thickly-timbered  ranges  bdd  by  the  Uriwera 
tribe  still  show  scenery  quite  unspoiled  by  white  intrusion. 
On  the  southern  frontier  of  this  mountainous  tract  Waikai£ 
Moana  extends  Its  arms,  the  deepest  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
larger  lakes  of  the  island. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Waikato  southward  to  About  2$  m. 
from  Cape  Terawhiti  on  Cook  Strait,  and  for  a  distance  of  from 
20  to  40  m.  inland,  the  western  coast  skirts  fertile  country  wefl 
fitted  for  grazing  and  dairy-farming,  to  which  it  is  being 
rapidly  turned  as  the  timber  and  fern  are  cleared  away  from  its 
low  hilb,  downs  and  rich  valleys.  On  the  east  coast  the  same 
fertility  is  seen  with  less  forest,  and,  round  Hawkes  Bay,  a  hotter 
and  drier  summer.  In  the  south  centre,  the  upland  plain  of 
the  Wairarapa,  ending  in  a  laige  but  commonplace  lake,  has  a 
climate  adapted  for  both  grazing  and  cereals.  The  butt-end  of 
the  island,  of  poor,  rough,  wind-beaten  hills,  is  redeemed  by  the 
fine  harbour  of  Port  Nicholson,  which  vies  with  the  Waitcmata 
in  utility  to  New  Zealand  commerce.  Broken  as  is  the  surface, 
poor  as  is  the  soil  of  certain  tracts,  there  is  but  little  of  the  Island 
which  will  not  ultimately  be  cultivated  with  profit  as  pumice 
and  day-marl  yield  to  labour.  Everywhere  the  settler  may  count 
on  a  su£5dent  rainfall,  and — except  on  the  plateau  and  the 
mountain  highlands — mild  winters  and  genial  summers.  The 
pleasant  climate  has  certain  drawbacks;  the  coastal  fanner 
finds  that  blights  and  Insect  pests  thrive  in  the  comparative 
absence  of  hard  frosts.  Fortunately  mosquitoes  are  not  a  seriovs 
plague  outside  a  few  marshy  localities.  To  pass  Cook  Strait 
and  land  in  the  middle  province  of  South  Island  is  to  pass  from 
Portugal  to  Switzerland;  a  Switzerland,  however,  with  a  sea- 
coast  that  in  the  east  centre  is  a  dull  fringe  of  monotonous  sand 
dunes  or  low  cliffs.  As  a  rule,  neverthdess,  the  shores  of  Sonth 
Island  are  high  and  bold  enough.  They  are  not  too  well  served 
with  harbours,  except  along  Cook  Strait,  in  Banks  Peninsula,  and 
by  the  grand  but  commercially  usdess  fjords  of  the  south-west 
In  the  last-named  region  some  fifteen  salt-water  gulfs  penetrate 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  mountains,  winding  amid  steep,  doTid- 
capped  ranges,  and  tall,  richly-dothed  diffs  overhanging  their 
calm  waters.  The  dominating  features  of  south  New  Zeakad 
are  not  ferny  pidteaus  or  \'olcanic  cones,  but  stem  chains  of 
mountains.  There  the  Southern  Alps  rise  range  upon  rasge, 
filUng  the  whole  centre,  almost  or  quite  touching  the  western 
shore,  and  stretching  from  end  to  end  of  the  island.  West  of  the 
dividing  crest  they  are  forest  dad;  east  thereof  their  stony 
grimness  is  but  slightly  softened  by  growths  of  scrub  and  tussock 
grass.  Nincteen-twentlcths  of  the  colonists,  however,  live  east 
of  the  dividing  range,  for  to  that  side  settlement  was  attracted 
by  the  open,  grassy  character  of  the  country.  The  riven  axe 
many,  even  on  the  drier  eastern  coast.  But,  as  must  be  expected 
in  an  island  but  180  m.  across  at  the  widest  point  and  yet  showirg 
ridges  capped  with  perpetual  snows,  the  riven,  large  or  smaB, 
are  mountain  torrents,  now  swollen  floods,  anon  half  dry.  Alaoft 
uscles  for  communication  or  transport,  they  can  be  easSy  dnvn 
upon  for  irrigation  where,  as  in  the  east  centre,  water-races  are 
useful.  The  largest  river,  the  Gutha,  though  but  80  m.  kmg 
in  its  course  to  the  south-east  coast,  discharges  a  volume  of  water 
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tatimated  at  oariy  1,100,000  cubic  (L  a  rainutc.  On  the  vett 
the  only  Iwo  rivcra  01  imptnuoce  at  ihc  Bulla  ind  the  Grey, 
the  former  ju&tly  fajnoiu  for  the  c^adrur  of  its  gorges.  Large 
and  deep  lakes  M  saaay  o[  the  ■nounlain  vallcyi.  Te  Anau  and 
Walulipu  (54  m.  long)  ate  the  chid,  though  Man^nuri  is  Ihe 
DIME  romantic  Aoran^  (Ht.  Cook}  is  euly  first  among  (he 
mounlain  peaks.  Its  height,  iijm  it.,  is  especially  impressive 
ttben  viewed  from  the  sea  off  the  vrcsl  coast.  On  the  north-east 
a  double  range,  the  Kaikouras,  scarcely  fall  short  of  the  Southern 
Ales  iu  height  and  beamy.  Apart  from  the  fjords  and  l^es  (he 
chief  beauties  of  the  Alp»  are  (^aci  rs  and  waterfalls.  Tbe 
Taiman  gladcr  is  iS  m.  long  and  has  an  average  width  of  1  m. 
ij  chains;  the  hlurchison  glader  is  lo  m.  in  Icngdi.  To  the  west 
of  Aorangi  gladcn  crawl  into  the  forest  as  low  as  400  ft.  above 
■ca-lcvd.  AmoDg  waterfalls  the  Sutherland  is  1904  ft.  high, 
but  has  less  volume  than  the  Bowcn  and  othcii.    The  finest 


n  gorge. 


ip  the  floor  of  which  is  3  loo  ft.  above  the  sea 
n  and  readily  available  regjon  of  South  Isl: 
from  the  Kalkourgs  alDog  Ihe  taut  and  soulh.east  1 
river  Waiiu  in  Southland,  It  has  a  mean  breadth  ol 
In  compeDsatlan  the  cool  and  gold,  which  form  the  c 
wealth,  aic  found  in  the  brokea  and  Iks  pmct 
and  centre,  and  thc^  portions  also  furnish  the  1 


ountry. 


bone  ct  (he  South  [ilapd.  r 


>le  scries  of  marine  sedinientaTy  rock 

V  ZcLland  is  cloBdy  cannmed  wifh  i 
hminated  by  two  inleraectini  line«  i 
■.mm.    The  Southern  Alp&  the  bad 
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oorm  il 


luthem  WesLmd, 
^Tamwera  Mniinlaui'i'^'tt^Narth 


Jgaeited  (hat  Che  iakperoiHi  t 

.S?.  ™,  .k»  Vnflh  Iiland  may  b. 

(he  Healhcot 

lied  by  (he  / 


riciaa  n'ltem  Is  repreiented  by  (he  Aorere  bi 

n<il(heSou(h Island.  Kece(hcy contain 
ng  Ttitaerapita,  DkJiofrapUu  and  Didjm 
^I'he  rsuunan  ■yB(ein  is  repre9eQ(ed  by  (nc  Baion  river  be 
iFesC  of  the  Aorere  beds,  oeeurriog  io  the  basin  of  the  Mo(u 
whidi  flows  Into  Tamaa  Bay.  The  Devonian  lystcin  i: 
posed  in  the  ReeJton  mining  Scld.  The  Caibanilerou 
uTcludei  either  the  whole  or  a  bree  pan  of  the  Maii:u  b. 
M aitai  beds  include  a  thick  mass  oTtbics  and  tandstonn.  w 
the  bulk  of  the  Southern  Alps,  whence  branchei  «ier 
eaatwaid  In  the  ceou.  The  beds  take«hcir  name  from  tl 
riv^  near  Ndioa;  they  are  largely  dcvcLoped  in  the  moi. 

North  tdand;  they  occur  in  the  Kaikourn  Mountains,  and 
fomu  Mount  TorleiK,  near  (he  eauem  ed^e  of  the  South 
wert of Chrktchurch.  TbeMnitaibedsbive Renemlly been c 


probably  be  ultimately  divided  lietwecn  the  l.nrbanilcr 
Jurawc    The  (wo  sv'stcms  should,  however,  be  separabl 

rf">he  ^2u  Kri™(Ibe  Nci  ZelSS  PennS'n),  Mdol  tl» 

New  Zealaiid  includes  repreaentativei  of  all  tbe  1hn?e  1 
■vtt^iBS,  The  Hekamii  group  compriBCS  (he  TriaEsic  Wa 
dlapiia  b(dt^  and  the  JuiassK  Mataura  beds.  The  Wair. 
includes  manne  luDesIonei  characteriied  by  Monolu  uttinc 
the  Olapira  series  is  chancteriud  by  Sftriffrina  ipainlit 


I  aystem  includes  (be  Waipaia  so 


limestones  with  some  phoipbate  beds  at  < 
Thdr  foHils  include  belemnite&  ammor 

interbeddvd  with  daucoiulic  grrensand 

Gr^ioulji!' Weli'tp^ln  ai^''scddon^le,^ 
of  i(eam  coal-  Cretaceous  coals  have  loni 
island,  noiih  of  Auckland,  on  (heshaesc 


le  beds.    The  best-Ill 
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i\.  Ihe  western  coast.    The  elacHM  niui(  have 

ir,  :ade  FoiiK  in  louthcm  Weslland.    On  the 

the  mountain  v^leyi.  The  Pleistocene  swamp  depo^  are  rich  la 
the  bones  of  the  moa  and  other  gigantic  ei(iiic(  birds,  which  lived  oa 
unia  (hey  were  esterminnled  by  the  Maori  The  CaiDomc  volcanic 
history  of  New  Zealand  b^ns  in  (he  OUgocenc,  when  the  high 
volcanic  domes  of  Diinedin  and  Banhi  t^niiuula  were  buill  up. 
The  Dunedin  lavas  indudine  tephrites  and  kenyres  correspond  10 
the  daciie  eruptions  in  the  voTcanic  history  of  Victoria.  The  Dundbii 

by  the  eruption  of  sbeeta  of  andcsites  and  rbyclites  ia  the  Tiamei 
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_   Tbe  volatik  utiviiy  ot    i 


coatributo]  rauyoCiucliicCiKiinpliicillHlurs.'       (J.  W.'C.) 

aimol'  — Divcnily  of  level  ind  UUludo  oiue  nany  ™rietic» 
ot  dhotu  in  the  Soutli  lilud  proviim.  Tbe  bd^ht  and 
legukiity  ol  tbt  mDunuiii  bickbone  inCRue  lit  divcnity, 
Outy  ODC  pu>,  the  Huit  (i;i6  (L),  cnste)  tram  E.  to  W. 
at  t.  ]ta  height  than  3000  It.  AIoci  the  whole  veal  coaaC  the 
climate  reiemhEa  ncthlng  in  the  British  Ulindi  u  much  ai 
Corli  and  Kerry,  for  there  are  tbe  iwne  wet  gales  (rain  awealern 
oceaa,  the  aanu  cloudi  gatherint  on  the  dripping  lides  of  wild 
mountains,  an  equal  abacnce  of  aevere  fmU  and  hot  sunshine, 
and  a  rich  and  eveigicai  vegetation.  Elsewhere,  sheltered 
Nelson  has  a  more  genial  air  than  the  Wdlin^on  side  of  Cook 
StraiL  Foveaui  Slnit  is  u  cold  and  windy  as  the  Sliait  ol 
Dover.  The  Canterbury  plain  has  but  iS  Ins.  ol  annual 
rainfall,  less  ihiiT"  a  fourth  of  that  alonf  the  western  littonl. 
Very  leldoni  Indeed  Es  nudsturs  eicesive  in  the  eaiteio  biU; 
there  ii  even  a  deficiency  in  unfavourable  years,  and  dry. 
warm  winds  do  damage  to  oups.  Insect  life  U  relatively  not 
abundant;  tbe  air  ia  brisk  and  bright  with  ample  lunsbine. 
The  snow-line,  which  is  at  jooo  It.  od  the  easten  flank  of  the 
Alps,is3;ooft.onthewoieri. 

The  healihioesa  ol  the  New  Zealand  climate  In  all  parts  is 
attested  by  the  dealfa-rale.  which,  varying  (iSi)6-ipo6)  from 
g  to  io-;o  per  1000.  ia  the  lishtest  in  the  world.  In  1896 
II  waaaskwasQ'io.  In  1907,  however,  it  was  lO'gi,  the  highest 
figure  since  the  year  iSSj.  Even  in  the  boroughs  the  average 
is  below  13.  The  rainfall  In  most  ol  the  icltled  districts  ranges 
Iram  JO  to  50  ins.  a  year.  Heteoiolo^cal  statistics  are  coUecled 
at  Auckland,  Wellington,  Chiistchurch,  and  Dunedin  and  eight 
other  stations;  and  observations  of  rainfall,  temperature, 
and  wind-directiona  are  received  from  eighteen  stations  of  the 
second  class.  From  the  data  thus  obtaizied  an  isobaric  map 
and  a  report  are  prepared  for  each  day;  and  weather  warnings 
are  telepa[*ed  to  any  part  of  the  coast  when  necessary.  A 
ayitem  of  inter-colonial  weather  exchanges  has  been  agreed 
upon,  and  lelegianis  are  daily  eadtanged  between  Sydney  and 
Wellington. 

flnra.—'ThcH  are  about  one  thousand  speeies  of  fiowerlni  plaala. 
ol  which  about  Ihree-founhs  aie  endemk:.  M<st  o(  l!ia«  not 
Mculiar  to  the  coaolry  areAustniliaa:«hen  are  South  American, 
European,  Antaretici  and  Boe  have  PolyBeslan  aSnilic*.  Ferns 
and  othir  dyptorainic  pbnta  are  In  gnat  variety  and  abundance. 
The  New  ZeabodSon,1iln  Uielauna,  ho  been  cited  in  Hiopon  ol 
the  theory  of  the  rnmitg  continenlal  period.  In  appeuxncx  tlw  more 
conspicuous  flora  diScrm  veiy  neatly  from  thai  li  Auaialia,  Poly- 
neiia.  aod  temperate  South  TUnenca.  and  help*  to  g^ve  to  toe 

TheearlycDioniiti  found  quite  half  the  surfate  of  the  archipelago 


ii'n™^^! 

I  to  decay  utterly.    Compelled 

iHTcabia^a'i  nd'  >fu«niS?'Licl :  ™ 


deu'^rd  Sides' 'fc^ 


pampas  gran. 


Lj  fatally  01 


:>  See  the  gnloncai  map  of  New  Zealand  bv  Sic  jBinei  Hcclor 
^184).  AbriJAelchofltsteolsticalhlslaryls^venbyHultar 
Tnau:  Stw  Ztalatid  ItM  (iS«},tuii.  pe.  iw-iSj.  FuUeit  infonc 
alion  about  the  gedogy  ol  I4ew  Zealand  ii  (ii^  in  the  Rifnrli  t) 
Gttitval  Eipl^HoH  iwied  by  the  Geolo^eal  Survey  ol  Nc- 
Zealand,  and  the  AnKittl  flipiiu  ol  the  mim  depanmeni. 
biblieanphy  ol  the  chief  llteniure  has  been  cnmnikd  '"' 
Hamawn,  frow. ."- '--'--■"— — 


m  Ztahni  IniL  (ijoj),  iXKv,  49^346. 


BnliKn.  while  the  aptecyu,  kakapo.  wckaand  uitcli-biid  ani< 
peculiar  interett  to  loence.  The  ImponatioB  dl  tuaxm  and  vastb, 
terrvU  and  cats  has  leaulted  in  a  procesa  ol  eaaermiDacioq  wUdi 
has  already  made  it  neceisary  to  set  aside  the  iiJeia  Residutni. 
Kapitiaod  UttleBarrierasBBnctuarica.  The  place  ol  the  ™iiiiiiii( 
native  •pedes  is  beinff  taken  by  auch  European  arrivals  as  ■ky-iaiki, 
finches,  blackbirds,  yarrows  and  rooks.  Outside  the  foievt  country 
the  wvka,  an  almcat  winaleia  bitd,  it  numerouh  and  in  the  Alpi  ■ 
hawk'like  green  parrot,  the  kca,  baa  ieaned  to  kill  ^cep  and  hdds 
iltzround.  The  pulceko,  a  bandsooe  r^,  abounds  in  Bwampa.  Tbe 

.,. nA  j..j~  —  carefully  nreaerVBd  loc  ■p—'""— ,  in  whr- 

id  and  ullow  deer,  and  bcowa  and  lainb 


load  (iluls.  Nee 

Je  t^l^hiui '  - 

-_,  ihe  hmio  d  _ 

Tbe  wild  dofs  and  ikip 

Dietiraea  prey  on  the  sheep^larDerB'  lamha  in  oetMug 

Ihe  descendants  of  dooestic  ■"*'"■'■  ivUc^  hk 

Amont  imported  pests  the  nbhit  ssd 

company  of  European  and  Ameriaa 

kbbit  has  been  arreseed,  maialy  by 


id  other 


poison  and  wire-netting  fences. 

Popidaium. — to  January  1S40  there  may  have  bees  »ca 
whites  in  New  Zealand.  By  1S61  the  number  was  still  ilifhdy 
imdcr  100,000.  During  the  next  twenty  ycari  the  gold  dis- 
coveries, the  public  works  expenditure,  aiid  the  dcvdopmeni 
of  agricultute,  multiplied  the  number  ol  colonists  five  timet 
to  498,000  la  April  iSSi.  Then  Incteue  slackened  lor  muy 
years,  and  was  slowest  between  iSM  and  1841,  when  tbe  ad- 
dition was  but  48,000  in  five  yean.  In  iQoi  tbe  whites  nambered 
77j,ooo;  and  between  that  year  and  the  census  duupatalioa 
in  April  i^  the  increase,  115,859,  was  tiie  largest  yet  rtcordrd 
in  any  tiuinquennium-  In  the  middle  of  190S  the  official  eMimale 
of  while  inhabitants  was  950,000. 

The  white  population,  about  nine  to  the  square  mQe,  is  my 
'      ■'.-■.-     T     ..     ..     .,   £j2and  nine-tenths  of  the 


il  the  a 


In  the  Noith  Isknd  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  ol  Weilin|taD 
proviape.  and  the  soulhera  and  broadest  part  of  Aniilanit 
province  are  sliU  very  scantily  pei^ed.  Fot  aQ  that,  AncUand 
ajid  WeUington  are  tbe  most  populoin  of  tbe  biter  disHinv 
while  Nelson,  Westland  and  Madborou^  Iwit  lor  a  losf  tine 
shown  the  slowest  inaease. 

Males  atm  exceed  females  In  the  proportion  of  rdne  to  cafbt- 
About  70%  of  the  peculation  is  New  Zealand  bom.  Tbe  white 
foreign  element  is  aznall;  what  there  ia  is  chiefly  Scandinavian, 
Gerrnan  and  Dalmatian.  Amon^  the  tordgneis  males  greatly 
outnumber  females;  even  in  the  case  ol  the  German  settles 
the  proportion  fs  two  to  one. 


I'BS  poL 


a  year.    It  continoed  tc 


finally  reached  35-13  in  the  year  1899.  In  the  next  el^t  yesn 
there  waa  a  slmr  recovery  to  17-30  in  1907.  Hianka,  howertr, 
to  th«  low  death-nta,  elsewhere  refetred  to    Um  raaisiB  ef 
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iDCRue  ia  New  Zcikoil  b  ova  17.  To  that,  and  la  tb«  auiui] 
gain  by  immigratioc,  the  fuily  npid  ntc  ot  Increue  b  due. 
BetncD  iS8$  ud  1S91  the  cokmy  l«t  more  than  It  gained 
^vcneai  but  from  iSgi  to  igofl  tiie  gain  by  immigration  waa 
.90,000,  Probably,  at  leaat  half  of  these  repreaent  Aiutraiiaiu, 
JTnprllfd  to  emigjate  by  yean  of  dioughL  Eogland  and  ScoUand 
lu^y  the  bulk  of  the  lemaiodei.  The  gDvcnmeat  has  aided 
mat  fandera  and  farm  labouren  having  a  ctnain  sum 
^,  also  female  domcatia,  by  paying  pait  of  their  passage 

The  people  of  colour  in  1906  numbered  5J,ooo,  Including 
3300  Chioeie  and  6500  Maori  half^casLcs.  An  apparent  increase 
of  7000  in  the  friaori  and  half-castes  between  iSi>i  and  igo6 
is,  perhaps,  partly  due  to  owre  accurate  computation.  It  icema 
piDliable  that  the  number  of  Maori  and  half-castes  taken  together 
is  about  the  tame  ai  It  ma  thirty  yean  ago,  though  the  bfiision 
ot  iMu  blood  Ii  larEcr.  Hie  Public  Health  Department  hai 
eaerttd  itidf  to  Improve  the  lanitatloo  of  native  villaga  and 
ciMnbat    Iha    miichievoua   tridteiy  ol   Maori   wlanta  and 

IKm&L— Tbt  incieaae  of  walth  went  on  after  1879  In  ai^te  of  dull 
lime^  and  ms  only  checked  by  the  cfpeciaUy  leveie  baaaaal 
dcpc^BOdof  1003  aiu  1094.  caused  by  low  prices  and  the  AuatralJd  a 


ill.oqg,ooo^ii.  1007.  a.  HI 
dite  iDore  Ikin  £10.000,00 

(ordinary  and  indintrial) 


aiul  {11,350,1 
J  itoojto  itr  r 

d"Ey 


Their  depviti  eicreded 
1  in  1890.  Ai  tbe  unie 
di(  of  snuiU  depoBiton  in 

^,000,000,  of  which  the  state 


jkofe  shcep^amiiH  froDi  liw  mere  graaine  ot  hu£i 
ampRivednwe  hdd  by  pastoral  tkences.  The  " 
occupy  tiFvea  railEea  acres,  hul  even  Ib«r  are  m 
dtvided  than  in  fomier  days.  How  much  mon  ram 
«l  tbe  n»n  sdentiic  order — thin  acrimliuir.  i>  ae 
the  figures  ef  the  amount  ol  land  broken  up,  (or 


1,6004000  acres  under  cr 


tout  ^,ooo,oc 


bid  dowe 


Year. 

!b. 

Y=ir. 

Ih. 

iS8s 
■S91 

l.707Ji» 
110,199,081 

Iw 

^^^ 

at  present  without 


J.dSj  in  1S90.  IJ]  in  I90Itbl 
n  Undon,  New  2«hiill  ch 


^orie^  Mo«  d  ih 


ih^  sba^^dera  belDg 

. — _._    — „ .._.  industry  are  thus  widely 

dlMributed  among  the  pnxluccn.  Ilie  develcfinicnt  of  dalry- 
farmlng  has  kd  to  the  inEad  ef  settlement,  emedany  In  the  wot  of 
"—h  Island,  whcf*  krae  tnn*  of  fertile  soilTni^y  covered  with 


ven  dnred 


U  figure  uatn  1S98.  and,  indceiTltll  below  three- 
on  in  1887.  Then  gold-mining,  after  bd^kng  at 
.1  again  to  make  headwiy.  For  many  ynn  the 
iniDi  in  Swth  Island  beaune  less  and  lem  profitable, 
[its,  however,  the  working  of  quarts  reefs  gndually 
this.   The  cyanide  proces  ol  gold  exuactKni.  and 

jed  by  its  means  from  the  mat  Waihl  mine  in  tbe 

Upper  Thamm,  cauied  an  outbreak  of  goUrfever,  which  led  to  tbe 
M  _  *  J  ^mj  ^  great  many  worthlem  quani-^nea 


In  South  Island  the  ri' 
.„ isfully  worked  ' 


E 


r^  worth  bdngdi 
'  TETSI^^res^^^^ 


l"^ij  .'*5','o  '907  wsa,  roundly, 
1  balds  lu/place  as  an  import,  over 
nnually.  Tbe  number  al  IftriaDS  and 
t  Adriilic  to  dig  for  kauri  gum  led  to 

hI  from  iSSo  to  1900  ii  shown  below. 


v«. 

Raised  ia 
the  Colony. 

Imported. 

Eaported- 

laso 

i«90 

Fo. 

Tons 
!W-9*3 

637  J97 

i!a3".'oo9 

s 

Tons. 

'  i>duding  Coal  for  Fuel  by  Ocean  Sleamen. 
rnt »  the  quality  of  tbe  b«t  New  Zealand  c«[  11.  th 
;  and  (hipping  it  pnvenu  the  growth  ot  any  com 

tude.    Silver  is  chiifly  eitmcted  in  tbe  Tbomes ~. 

nes  eonlainiiiit  silver  ores  have  been  found.    There  ar. 
ad.  einc.  antimony,  chrome 

■^-"-'-'cJaellenl  quality 
ly  placea.    There 


North 


P^i^ 


Island,  and  of  Inn  ore  »(  Puapara  In  Nl 

ifdai!/iieMni.— Protected  by  a  lariR  wall  which  »a*  repeatedly 

helehleiHd  between  1870  and  1907,  manufactures  made  ewiilderable 
..  ■'■-^jf^S^^t^'.oooworii^ppJc™  w^ 

d  thm-quanera.   Twenty  yean  Istcr  the  number 

was  4i»l  Ike  number  of  hands  sfi.ooo;  and  the 
ree  nullions  and  a  half.  A  small  deduction  shouM 
1  apparent  increate  to  allow  (or  a  bhanged  tyslem 
Male  factory  hand)  greatly  outnumbered  (emate, 
,110  of  lour  to  one.  BMween  1879  and  189s  wages 
K  and  1906  they  rose  15%  on  the  avenge  among 
,  and  as  much  a>  30%  among  womtn  and  gifl 
The  disproportionate  nsc  in  the  case  of  frnialM  iijjrobsbly 
!he  policy  of  the  industrial  arl»tralmn  c™irt.    The  cliirf 

ind  tallowi  tanning  and  waa|.«ourinB^  Hu  mills,' taw-nii™lld 


clolhini 
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cheese ;  breweries;  printing  houses;  foundries;' aKricultural  imple- 
ment and  machine  shops;  soap  and  candle  Works;  coach-builaing 
and  furniture;  gas-works.  Except  in  meat-freezing,, wool-scouring, 
butter-  and  cheese-making,  flax-milling  and  timber-sawing,  manufac- 
turing  is  almost  entirely  tor  consumption  within  the  colony. 

Government. — New  Zealand  was  not  colonized  in  the  ordinary 
manner  around  one  centre.  There  were  in  its  early  years  six 
distinct  settlements — Auckland,  Wellington,  Nelson,  New 
Plymouth,  Canterbury  and  Otago — between  which  communica- 
tion was  for  several  ycais  irregular  and  infrequent.  To  meet 
their  political  wants  the  Constitution  Act  of  1852  created 
them  into  provinces,  with  elective  councils  and  superintendents 
respectively,  subordinated  to  one  colonial  legislature.  In  1876 
the  provincial  system  was  abolished.  The  general  assembly,  as 
it  is  called,  is  composed  of  the  governor,  the  legislative  council, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  governor  is  appointed 
by  the  crown,  but  his  salary,  £7500,  is  paid  by  the  colony.  The 
legislative  council  consists  of  members  appointed  for  seven 
years  by  the  governor  in  cotmcil;  the  number  of  legislative 
councillors  stays  at  or  near  forty-five.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives consists  of  eighty  members  chosen  by  the  electors. 
The  members  of  both  houses  are  paid.  The  franchise  is  adult 
suffrage,  conditional  on  a  previous  residence  in  the  colony  for 
a  year,  including  six  months  in  the  electoral  district  for  which 
a  claim  to  vote  is  registered.  Every  elector  is  qualified  for 
election.  Four  members  of  the  house  must  be  Maori  elected 
by  their  own  race.  The  duration  of  the  house  is  for  three  years, 
but  it  is  subject  to  re-election  whenever  the  governor  dissolves 
the  general  assembly.  Legislation  is  subject '  to  disallowance 
by  the  crowri,  but  that  power  is  seldom  exercised.  Executive 
administration  is  conducted  on  the  principle  of  English  re- 
sponsible or  parliamentary  government.  The  government  is 
represented  in  England  by  a  high  commissioner.  Local  ad- 
ministration is  vested  in  local  elective  bodies,  such  as  municipal 
councils,  county  councils,  road  boards,  harbour  boards,  charitable 
aid  boards,  and  others,  with  power  to  levy  rates.  The  colonial 
revenue  is  chiefly  derived  from  customs;  stamp  duties,  land  tax, 
income  tax,  beer  excise,  postal  and  telegraphic  services,  railways, 
and  crown  land  sales  and  rents.  The  proceeds  of  land  sales 
are  applied  to  surveys  and  public  works.  Customs  duties, 
railways  and  stamps  are  by  far  the  most  important  sources 
of  revenue.  They  yielded  £3.i03iO<»f  £2,765,000  and  £1,550.000 
respectively  out  of  a  total  revenue  of  £9,056,000  in  the  financial 
year  1907-1908.  The  gross  public  debt  had  reached  £66,500,000 
in  1908.  The  money  has  chiefly  been  spent  on  railways,  tele- 
graphs, roads,  bridges,  land  purchase  from  the  native  tribes 
and  private  estate  owners,  on  loans  to  settlers  and  on  native 
wars.  The  state  railways  (2500  m.)  return  about  £800,000  after 
paying  working  expenses.  This  does  not  quite  defray  the 
interest  on  the  cost  of  their  construction  and  equipment,  inas- 
much as  it  barely  comes  to  3§%  thereon,  but  rates  and  fares 
are  deliberately  kept  low  to  encourage  settlement  and  com- 
munication. The  debts  of  the  local  bodies  amount  to  about 
nine  millions.  They  raise  rather  more  than  a  million  a  year 
by  rates,  licence  fees  and  dues. 

Education.— Under  the  Education  Act  of  1877  state  schools  are 
established,  in  which  tcachine  is  free,  sccubr  and  compulsory,  with 
certain  exceptions,  for  children  between  the  aces  of  seven  and 
thirteen.  A  capitation  grant  is  given  for  every  child  in  average  daily 
attendance  at  the  schools.  Grants  are  also  made  for  scholarships 
from  primary  to  secondary  schools,  for  training  institutions  for 
teachers  and  for  school  buildings.  Large  reserves  of  public  lands 
have  been  made  for  primary,  secondary  and  university  education- 
All  primary  and  some  secondary  public  schools  are  controlled  by 
provincial  education  boards  elected  by  school  committees  of  the 
parents  of  pupils.  The  percentage  of  attendance  has  rivalled  that  in 
the  primary  schools  of  Scotland,  and  in  1005  attained  to  86-9%. 
Native  village  schools  are  also  provided  Sy  the  state  in  native 
districts.  There  are,  moreover,  industrial  schools,  orphanages  and 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind.  There  arc  about 
ninety  secondary  schools,  state-supported  or  aided  by  public  endow- 
ments. The  university  of  New  Zealand  is  an  cxammmg  body,  and 
grants  honours,  degrees  and  scholarships.  It  is  empowered  by 
royal  charter  to  confer  degrees  entitled  to  rank  and  consideration 
throughout  the  British  dominions,  as  fully  as  if  they  were  granted  by 
any  university  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Colleges  in  the  four  chief 
towns  and  in  Nelson  are  affiliated  to  the  New  Zealand  University, 


which  has  about  fifteen  hundred  undergraduates  keeping  terms. 
The  state  in  no  way  controls  or  interferes  with  religious  administra- 
tion. Each  denomination  attends  to  the  religious  mst ruction  ci  its 
own  adherents,  chiefly  by  means  of  Sunday  schools,  which  count 
108,000  pupils.  Roman  Catholics  support  about  150  clerical  day 
schools  attended  by  about  1 1 ,500  scholars.  ^  State  school  buildings 
can  be,  and  sometimes  are,  used  for  religious  instrucrion  on  days  ami 
at  hours  other  than  those  fixed  by  law  for  ordinary  school  u-ork; 
but  no  child  can  be  required  to  attend,  except  at  the  wish  of  its  parent 
or  guardian.'  The  government  spends  £35,ooo  a  year  on  manual  and 
tccnnical  instruction,  a  branch  of  teaching  which  includes  about 
two  hundred  cookery  classes.  A  school  of  engineering  and  an  agri- 
cultural college  are  attached  to  the  university  college  in  the  province 
of  Canterbury,  and  there  are  several  schools  of  mines  elsewhere. 

About  157,000  white  children  and  6500  Maori  children  attend 
schools  of  one  degree  or  another.  Private  schools  claim  about  10% 
of'  these.  The  annual  parliamentary^  expenditure  on  education 
exceeds  £700,000.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  claimed  that  the 
proportion  of  policemen  to  population  (i  to  1375)  is  lower  in  New 
Zealand  than  in  any  other  colony.  The  fixing  of  the  legal  minimum 
"  factory  age  "  for  children  at  fourteen  undoubtedly  favours  sduxJ 
attendance. 

Land. — Apart  from  gold-mining,  coal-mining  and  gum-digging, 
the  industries  are  still  mainlv  the  growing  of  food  and  raw  material; 
and  the  occupation  of  the  land  is  easily  the  chief  of  all  economic 
questions.  Sixteen  million  acres  Were  in  1907  already  held  in  free- 
hold, as  against  about  six  million  acres  rented  from  the  state  on 
permanent  leasehold.  Crown  lands  are  still  alienated,  though  but 
little  is  now  sold  for  cash  outright.  The  number  of  holdings  of  one 
acre  and  upwards  in  si2c  rose  from  33,3^  in  1886  to  58,904  in  1896, 
and  72,338  in  1906;  but  the  area  held  m  estates  of  5000  acres  and 
upwards  remains  very  large  and  has  diminished  but  slowly  des(Htc 
the  severity  of  the  graduated  land-tax.  Many  interesting  experi- 
ments in  settling  .lands  have  been  tried.  The  best  known  of  these, 
pcrhapn,  is  the  repurchase  of  large  pastoral  estates  for  subdivision 
and  lease  in  perpetuity.  In  the  fourteen  years  1893-1907  about  a 
million  and  a  quarter  acres  were  thus  acquired  at  a  cost  of  somevbat 
under  five  millions  and  a  half.  Over  13,000  souls  had  been  settled  in 
this  area,  and  the  ycariy  rent  received  from  them,  about  £220,000. 
left  a  substantial  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  enterprise  in  the  books 
of  the  treasury.  The  tenants  (who  had  been  favoured  with  good 
years)  were  with  very  few  exceptions  prospering. 

Old  Age  Pensions. — ^Thc  Old  Age  Pensions  law,  enacted  in  1898, 
provided  for  the  free  grant  of  pensions,  not  exceeding  fiS  z  ytit, 
to  persons  of  sixty-five  years  and  upwards  who  had  lived  for  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  colony.  Pensioners  must  be  British  subjects,  poor, 
and  not  ex-criminals  or  of  notoriously  bad  character.  In  1905  the 
maximum  pension  was  raised  to  l;26  a  year.  Oflficial  figures  show 
that  the  total  number  of  applications  for  pensions  up  to  that  date 
had  been  31,271,  of  which  23,877  had  been  granted.  The  number 
of  pensioners  then  on  the  books  of  the  Pensions  Office  was  13.257. 
In  the  first  three  years  after  enactment  of  the  law  the  growth  c4 
the  number  of  pensioners  was  very  rapid ;  in  the  next  five  it  was 
remarkably  slow-^only  481  altogether.  The  oroportion- of  whites 
qualified  by  age  and  residence  who  were  actually  drawing  pensiora 
was  rather  less  than  one-third  Gt  had  been  9%  more  in  1902).  Tbe 
reduction  was  due  to  stricter  administration.  The  total  sum  paid 
out  in  eight  and  a  quarter  years  had  been  a  million  and  three  quarters. 
The  amount  paid  in  pensions  in  the  financial  year  1906-1907  was 
£325,000.  The  money  is  found  by  the  central  government.  The 
administration  of  the  system,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  a  special 
department,  costs  a  little  over  £5000.  Frauds  and  evaaons  by 
applicants  and  pensioners,  though  they  exist,  are  not  believrd'to 
be  numerous.  Public  thrift  does  not,  so  far,  seem  to  have  bcea 
diminished.  Since  the  coming  of  the  system  the  amount  spent  on 
outdoor  relief  in  the  colony  had  by  1906  diminished  from  £^1.000 
to  £36,500,  in  face  of  an  increase  of  nearly  23%  in  the  population. 

History. — The  date,  even  the  Approximate  date,  of  man's 

arrival  in  New  Zealand  is  uncertain.    All  that  can  be  saidj 

asserted  is  that  by  the  14th  tcntury  aj>.  Polynesian  canoe-nren 

had  reached  its  northern  shores  in  successive  voyages.     By 

1642  they  had  spread  to  South  Island,  for  there  Abel  Janscn 

Tasman  found  them  when,  in  the  course  of  his  circuitous  vo>-a^ 

from  Java  in  the"  Heemskirk,"  he  chanced  upon  the  archipela|:o. 

coasted  along  much  of  its  western  side,  thougji  without  vcntunr.g 

to  land,  and  gave  it  the  name  it  still  bears.    One  hundred  icd 

thirty-seven  years  later,  Cook,  in  the  barque  "  Endeavour," 

gained  a  much  fuller  knowledge  of  the  coasts,  whi  h  he  circutD- 

navigated,  visited  again  and  again,  and  mapped  out  with  fair 

accuracy.   He  annexed  the  country,  but  the  British  govenimeBt 

disavowed  the  act.    After  him  came  other  navigators,  French. 

Spanish,  Russian  and  American,  and,  as  the   i8th   ceniun- 

nearcd  its  end,  came  sealers,  whalers  and  trading-scbooccrs 

in  quest  of  flax  and  timber.    English  missionaries,  headed  by 

Samuel  Marsden,  landed  in  1814,  to  make  for  many  years  but 
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slow  progress.  They  were  hindered  by  murderous  tribal  wars 
in  which  imported  muskets  more  than  decimated  the  Maori. 
Stilly  cruel  experience  and  the  persevering  preaching  of  the 
missionaries  gradually  checked  the  fighting,  and  by  the  year 
183Q  it  could  be  claimed  that  peace  and  Christianity  were  in 
the  ascendant.  So  far  the  British  government  had  resbted  the 
considerable  pressure  brought  to  bear  in  Downing  Street  in 
favour  of  annexation.  In  vain  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield, 
organizer  of  colonizing  associations,  prayed  and  intrigued  for 
permission  to  repeat  in  New  Zealand  the  experiment  tried  by 
him  in  South  Australia^  Lord  Glenelg,  the  colonial  minister,  had 
the  support  of  the  missioiuiries  in  withstanding  Wakefield's 
New  Zealand  Company,  which  at  length  resolved  in  desperation 
to  send  an  agent  to  buy  land  wholesale  in  New  Zealand  and 
despatch  a  shipload  of  settlers  thither  without  official  permissioru 
Before,  however,  the  "  Tory  "  had  thus  sailed  for  Cook  Strait, 
it  had  become  known  to  the  English  government  that  a  French 
colonizing  company — La  CompagnU  Nanio-Bordelaise — was 
forming,  under  the  auspices  of  Louis  Philippe,  to  anticipate  or 
oust  Wakefield.  Further  obstruction  was  manifestly  futile,  and 
the  British  authorities  reluctantly  instructed  Captain  Hobson, 
R.N.,  to  make  his  way  to  northern  New  Zealand  with  a  dormant 
commission  of  lieutenant-governor  in  his  pocket  and  authority 
to  annex  the  country  to  Australia  by  peaceful  arrangement  with 
the  natives.  Hobson  landed  in  the  Bay  of  Islands  on  the  aand 
of  January  1840,  hoisted  the  Union  Jack,  and  had  little  difficulty 
in  inducing  most  of  the  native  chiefs  to  accept  the  queen's 
sovereignty  at  the  price  of  guaranteeing  to  the  tribes  by  the 
treaty  of  Waitangi  possession  of  their  lands,  forests  and  fisheries. 
Some  French  settlers,  convoyed  by  a  man-of-war,  reached 
Akaroa  in-South  Island  in  the  May  following.  But  Hobson  had 
forestalled  them,  and  those  who  remained  in  the  country  became 
British  subjects.  Meanwhile,  a  week  after  Hobson 's  arrival, 
Wakefield's  colonists  had  sailed  into  Port  Nicholson,  and  proposed 
to  take  possession  of  immense  tracts  which  the  New  Zealand 
Company  claimed  to  have  bought  from  the  natives,  and  for  which 
colonists  had  in  good  faith  paid  the  company.  Other  bands  of 
company's  settlers  in  like  manner  landed  at  Nelson,  Wanganui 
and  New  Plymouth,  to  be  met  with  the  news  that  the  British 
government  would  not  recognize  the  company's  purchases. 
Then  followed  weary  years  of  ruinous  delay  and  official  inquiry, 
during  which  Hobson  died  after  founding  Auckland.  His 
successor,  Fitzroy,  drifted  into  an  unsuccessful  native  war. 
A  strong  man;  Captain  Grey,  was  at  last  sent  over  from  Australia 
to  restore  peads  and  rescue  the  unhappy  colony  from  bankruptcy 
and  despair.  Grey,  much  the  best  of  the  absolute  governors, 
held  the  balance  fairly  between  the  white  and  brown  races,  and 
boug;ht  large  tracts  of  land  for  colonization,  including  the  whole 
South  Island,  where  the  Presbyterian  settlement  of  Otago  and 
the  Anglican  settlement  of  Canterbury  were  established  by 
the  persevering  Wakefield.' 

In  1853  the  mother-country  granted  self-government,  and, 
after  much  wrangling  and  hesitation,  a  full  parliamentary  system 
and  a  responsible  ministry  were  set  going  in  1856.  For  twenty 
years  thereafter  the  political  history  of  the  colony  consisted 
of  two  long,  intermittent  struggles — one  constitutional  between 
the  central  government  (first  seated  in  Auckland,  but  after 
1864  in  Wellington)  and  the  powerful  provincial  councils,  of 
which  there  were  nine  charged  with  important  functions  and 
endowed  with  the  land  revenues  and  certain  rating  powers. 
The  other  prolonged  contest  was  racial — ^thc  conflict  between 
settler  and  Maori.  The  native  tribes,  brave,  intelligent  and 
fairly  well  armed,  tried,  by  means  of  a  league  against  land-selling 
and  the  election  of  a  Idng,  to  retain  their  hold  over  at  least  the 
central  North  Island.  But  their  kings  were  incompetent,  their 
chiefs  jealous  and  their  tribes  divided.  Their  style  of  warfare, 
too,  calised  them  to  throw  away  the  immense  advantages  which 
the  broken  bush-clad  island  offered  to  clever  guerrilla  partisans. 
They  were  poor  marksmen,  and  had  but  little  skill  in  laying 
ambuscades.  During  ten  years  of  intermittent  marching  and 
•fighting  between  x86i  aiul  1871  the  Maori  did  no  more  than 
proVe  that  they  had  in  them  the  stuff  to  stand  up  against  fearful 


odds  and  not  always  to  be  worsted.  Round  Mount  Egmont, 
at  Orakau,at  Taurangaand  in  the  Wanganui  jungles,  they  more 
than  once  held  their  own  against  British  regiments  and  colonial 
riflemen.  The  storming  of  their  favourite  positions — stockades 
strengthened  with  rifle-pits — was  often  costly;  and  a  strange 
anti-Christian  fanaticism,  the  Hau-Hau  cult,  encouraged  them 
to  face  the  white  men's  bullets  and  bayonets.  But  even  their 
fiercest  fighting  leaders,  Rewi  and  Te  Kooti,  scarcely  deserved 
the  name  of  generals.  Some  of  the  best  Maori  fighters,  such  as 
the  chiefs  Ropata  and  Kemp,  were  enlisted  on  the  white  side, 
and  with  their  tribesmen  did  much  to  make  unequal  odds  still 
more  imeqiial.  Had  General  Pratt  or  General  Cameron,  who 
commanded  the  imperial  forces  from  x86o  to  1865,  had  the 
rough  vigour  of  their  successor.  General  Chute,  or  the  cleverness 
of  Sir  George  Grey,  the  war  might  have  ended  in  1864.  Even 
as  it  was  the  resistance  of  the  Maori  was  utterly  worn  out 
at  last.  After  187 x  they  fought  no  more.  The  coionbts  too, 
taught  by  the  sickening  delay  and  the  ruinous  cost  of  the  war 
to  revert  to  conciliatory  methods,  bad  by  this  time  granted  the 
natives  special  representation  in  parliament.  A  tactful  native 
mimster,  Sir  Donald  McLean,  did  the  rest.  Disarmament, 
roads  and  land-purchasing  enabled  settlement  to  make  headway 
again  in  the  North  Island  after  twelve  years  of  stagnation. 
Grey  quarrelled  with  his  masters  in  Downing  Street,  and  his 
career  in  the  imperial  service  came,  to  an  end  in  z868.  His 
successors,  Sir  George  Bowen,  Sir  James  Fergtison,  the  marquess 
of  Normanby  and  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  were  content  to  be 
constitution^  governors  and  to  respect  strictly  the  behests  of 
the  cobnial  office.  Meanwhile  the  industrial  story  of  New 
Zealand  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  wool  and  gold.  Ex- 
tremely well  suited  for  sheep-farming,  the  natural  pastures  of 
the  country  were  quickly  parcelled  out  into  huge  pastoral  crown 
leases,  held  by  prosperous  licensees,  the  sqttatters,  who  in  many 
cases  aspired  to  become  a  country  gentry  by  turning  their  leases 
into  freeholds.  So  profitable  was  sheep-farming  seen  to  be  that 
energetic  settlers  began  to  bum  off  the  bracken  and  cut  and  burn 
the  forest  in  the  North  Island  and  sow  English  grasses  on  the 
cleared  land.  In  the  South  artificial  grassing  went  on  for  a  time 
hand  in  hand  with  cereal-growing,  which  by  1876  seemed  likely 
to  develop  on  a  considerable  scale,  thanks  to  the  importation 
of  American  agricultural  machinery,  which  the  settlers  were 
quick  to  utilize.  Even  more  promising  appeared  the  gold-fields. 
Gold  had  been  discovered  in  1853.  Not,  however,  until  i86z 
was  a  permanent  field  found — tliat  lighted  upon  by  Gabriel 
Read  at  Tuapeka  in  Otago.  Thereafter  large  dqx>sits  were 
profitably  exploited  in  the  south  and  west  of  South  Island  and 
in  the  Thames  and  Coromandel  districts  of  the  Auckland  province. 
Gold-mining  went  through  the  usual  stages  of  alluvial  washing, 
deep  sinking  and  quartz-reef  working.  Perhaps  its  chief  value 
was  that  it  brought  many  thousand  diggers  to  the  colony, 
most  of  whom  stayed  there.  Pastoral  and  mining  enterprise, 
however,  could  not  save  the  settlers  from  severe  depression  in 
the  years  1867  to  1871.  War  had  brought  progress  in  the  north 
to  a  standstill;  in  the  south  wool-growing  and  gold-mining 
showed  their  customary  fluctuations.  For  a  moment  it  seemed 
as  though  the  manufacture  of  hemp  from  the  native  Pftormium 
tenax  would  become  a  great  indtistry.  But  that  suddenly 
collapsed,  to  the  ruin  of  many,  and  did  not  revive  for  a  number 
of  years. 

In  1870  peace  had  not  yet  been  quite  won;  industry  was 
depressed;  and  the  scattered  and  scanty  colonists  already 
owed  seven  millions  sterling.  Yet  it  was  at  this  moment  that 
a  political  financier.  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  at  that  moment  colonial 
treasurer  in  the  ministry  of  Sir  William  Fox,  audaciously  pro- 
posed that  the  central  government  should  borrow  ten  millions, 
make  roads  and  railways,  buy  land  from  the  natives  and  import 
British  immigrants.  The  House  of  Representatives,  at  first 
aghast,  presently  voted  four  millions  as  a  beginning.  Coinciding 
as  the  carrying  out  of  Vogel's  policy  did  with  a  rising  wool 
market,  it  for  a  time  helped  to  bring  great  prosperity,  an  influx 
of  people  and  much  genuine  settlement.  Fourteen  millions 
of  bonowed  money,  spent  in  ten  years,  were  on  the  whole  well 
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laid  out.  But  prospenty  brought  on  a  feverish  hud  speculation; 
prices  of  wool  and  wheat  fell  in  1879  and  went  on  falling.  Faulty 
banking  ended  in  a  crisis,  and  1879  proved  to  be  the  first  of  sixteen 
yean  of  almost  unbroken  depression.  Still,  eight  prosperous 
yean  had  radically  changed  the  colony.  Peace,  railways, 
telegraphs  (including  cable  connexion  with  Europe),  agricultural 
machinery  and  a  larger  population  had  carried  New  Zealand 
beyond  the  primitive  stage.  The  provincial  councils  had  been 
swept  away  in  1876,  and  their  functions  divided  between  the 
central  authority  and  small  poweriess  local  bodies.  Politics, 
cleared  of  the  cross-issues  of  provincialism  and  Maori  warfare, 
took  the  usual  shape  of  a  struggle  between  wealth  and  radicalism. 
Sir  George  Grey,  entering  colonial  politics  as  a  Radical  leader, 
had  appealed  eloquently  to  the  work-people  as  well  as  to  the 
Radical  "  intellectuals,"  and  though  unable  to  retain  office  for 
very  long  he  had  compelled  his  opponents  to  pass  manhood 
suffrage  and  a  triennial  pariijunents  act.  A  national  education 
system,  free,  non-religious  and  compulsory,  was  established  in 
1S77.  The  socialistic  bent  of  New  Zealand  was  already  dis- 
cernible in  a  public  trustee  law  and  a  state  life  insurance  office. 
But  the  socialistic  labour  wave  of  later  yean  had  not  yet  gathered 
strength.  Grey  proved  himself  a  poor  financier  and  a  tactless 
party  leader.  A  land-tax  imposed  by  his  government  helped 
to  alarm  the  farmers.  The  finanrial  collapse  of  1879  teft  the 
treasury  fcropty.  Grey  was  manoeuvred  out  of  office,  and  Sir  John 
Hall  and  Sir  Harry  Atkinson,  able  opponents,  took  the  reins 
with  a  minion  td  reinstate  the  financps  and  restore  confidence. 

Roughly  speaking,  both  the  political  and  the  industrial 
history  of  the  colony  from  1879  to  1908  may  be  divided  into  two 
periods.  The  dividhig  line,  however,  has  to  be  drawn  in  different 
years.  Sixteen  yean  of  depression  were  followed,  from  1895 
to  1908,  by  thirteen  yean  of  great  prosperity.  In  politics 
nearly  twelve  yean  of  Conservative  government,  or  at  least 
capitalistic  predominance  in  public  affairs,  were  succeeded  by 
more  than  seventeen  yean  of  Radicalism.  Up  to  January 
1 89 1  the  Cpuscrvative  forces  which  overthrew  Sir  George  Grey 
in  1879  controlled  the  country  in  effect  though  not  always  in 
name,  and  for  ten  yean  progressive  legislation  was  confined  to 
a  mild  experiment  in  offering  crown  lands  on  perpetual  lease, 
with  a  right  of  purchase  (1882),  a  still  milder  instalment  of  local 
option  (1881)  and  an  inoffensive  Factories  Act  (x886).  In 
September  1889,  however,  Sir  George  Grey  succeeded  in  getting 
parliament  to  abolish  the  last  remnant  of  plural  voting.  Finance 
otherwise  absorbed  attention;  by  z88o  the  public  debt  had 
reached  £35,000,000,  against  which  the  chief  new  asset  was 
1300  m.  of  railway,  and  though  the  population  had  increased 
to  nearly  half  a  mHlion,  the  revenue  was  stagnant.  A  severe 
property-tax  and  an  increase  pf  customs  duties  in  1879  only  for  a 
moment  achieved  financial  equilibrium.  Although  taxation 
was  seconded  by  a  drastic.  Indeed  harsh,  reduction  of  public 
salaries  and  wages  (which  were  cut  down  by  one-tenth  all  round) 
yet  the  yean  1884,  1887  and  z888  were  notable  for  heavy 
deficits  in  the  treasury.  Taxation,  direct  and  indirect,  had  to 
be  further  increased,  and  as  a  means  of  gaining  support  for  this 
in  1888  Sir  Harry  Atkinson,  who  was  responsible  for  the  budget, 
gave  the  customs  tariff  a  distinctly  protectionist  complexion. 

During  the  yean  1879-1890  the  leading  political  personage 
was  Sir  Harry  Atkinson.  He,  however,  withdrew  from  party 
politics  when,  in  December  1890,  he  was  overthrown  by  thif 
Progressives  under  John  Balkuice.  Atkinson's  party  never 
rallied  from  this  defeat,  and  a  striking- change  came  over  public 
life,  though  Ballance,  until  hb  death  in  April  1893,  continued 
the  prudent  financial  policy  of  his  predecessor.  The  change 
was  emphasized  by  the  active  intervention  in  politics  of  the 
trade  unions.  These  bodies  decided  in  1889  and  1890  to  exert 
their  influence  in  returning  workmen  to  parliament,  and  where 
this  was  impossible,  to  secure  pledges  from  middle-class  candi- 
dates. This  plan  was  fint  put  into  execution  at  the  general 
dection  of  1890,  which  was  held  during  the  industrial  adtement 
aroused  by  the  Australasian  maritime  strike  of  that  year.  It 
had,  however,  been  fully  arranged  before  the  conflict  broke  out. 
The  number  of  labour  memben  thus  elected  to  the  general 


assembly  was  small,  never  more  than  six,  and  no  independeBt 
labour  party  of  any  sixe  was  formed.  But  the  influence  of  labour 
in  the  Progressive  or,  as  it  preferred  to  be  called.  Liberal  party, 
was  considerable,  and  the  legislative  resulu  noteworthy.  Ballaocc 
at  once  raised  the  pay  of  memben  from  £150  to  £240  a  year,  but 
otherwise  directed  his  energies  to  constitutional  reforms  and 
social  experiments.  These  did  not  interfere  with  the  general 
lines  of  Atkinson's  strong  and  cautious  finance,  though  the  fini 
of  them  was  the  abolition  of  his  direct  tax  upon  all  property, 
personal  as  well  as  real,  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  a  land- 
tax  of  zd.  in  the  £  on  capital  value,  and  also  of  a  graduated  tax 
upon  unimproved  land  values,  and  an  income-tax  also  graduated, 
though  less  elaborately.  The  graduated  land-tax,  which  has 
since  been  stiffened,  rises  from  nothing  at  all  upon  the  smaller 
holdings  to  3d.  in  the  £  upon  the  capital  value  of  the  largest 
estates — those  worth  £3 10,000  and  upwards.  Buildings,  improve- 
ments, and  live  stock  are  exempted.  In  the  case  of  mortgaged 
estates  the  mortgagor  is  aempted  from  ordinary  land-tax  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  his  mortgage.  On  that  the  mortgagee 
pays  at  the  rate  of  {d.  in  the  £.  In  1896  municipal  and  nini 
lool  bodies  were  allowed  to  levy  rates  upon  unimproved  land 
values  if  authorised  to  do  so  by  a  vote  of  their  electon,  and  by 
the  end  of  1901  some  sixty  bodies,  amongst  them  the  city  of 
Wellington,  had  made  use  of  this  permission.  The  income-tax 
b  not  levied  on  incomes  drawn  from  land.  In  189 1  the  tcnuxt 
of  memben  of  the  legislative  council  or  nominated  Upper  House, 
which  had  hitherto  been  for  life,  was  altered  to  seven  yean. 
In  1892  a  new  form  of  land  tenure  was  introduced,  under  which 
large  areas  of  crown  lands  were  leased  for  999  yean,  at  an 
unchanging  rent  of  4%  on  the  prairie  value.  Crown  tenants 
under  this  tystem  had  no  right  of  purchase.  In  the  same  year 
a  law  was  also  passed  autborlzing  government  to  repurchase 
private  land  for  closer  settlement. 

On  Ballance's  sudden  death  in  April  1893  his  place  was  taken 
by  Richard  Seddon,  minister  of  mines  in  the  Ballance  cabinet, 
whose  fint  task  was  to  pass  the  electoral  bill  pf  his  predecessor, 
which  granted  the  franchise  to  all  adult  women.  This  was  ado|Aed 
in  September  1893,  though  the  majority  for  it  in  the  Upper 
House  was  but  two  votes.  In  1893  was  enaaed  the  Alooholic 
Liquor  Control  Act,  greatly  atending  local  option.  In  1894 
was  passed  the  Advances  to  Settlen  Act,  under  which  sUte 
money-lending  to  farmen  on  mortgage  of  freehold  or  tcasehoM 
land  was  at  once  begun.  The  money  is  lent  by  an  official  board, 
which  deals  with  applications  and  manages  the  fixunoe  of  the 
system.  In  thirteen  yean  the  board  lent  out  over  five  millioos 
and  a  half,  and  received  repayment  of  neariy  two  mai^^M  of 
principal  as  well  as  over  one  million  in  interest  at  5 %.  Bonowen 
must  repay  i%  of  their  principal  half-yearly,  and  may  repay  as 
much  more  as  they  choose.  Profits  are  paid  over  to  an  aasurance 
fund.  No  losses  were  incurred  during  the  thirteen  years  above 
mentioned.  The  net  profit  made  by  the  board  in  1906  was 
£45,ooa  The  same  year  also  saw  the  climax  of  a  aeries  of  lavs 
passed  by  the  Progressives  affecting  the  relations  of  cmployen 
and  worlunen.  These  laws  deal  with  truck,  empbyen*  liability, 
contracton'  workmen,  the  recovery  of  workmen's  wages,  the  hooxs 
of  closing  in  shops  and  merchants'  offices,  consptraqr  amongst 
trade  unionists,  and  with  faaories,  mines,  diit^ingandseameB. 
In  1895  a  law  controlling  servants'  registry  offices  was  added. 
In  Z897  all  shipownen  engaging  in  the  coasting  trade  of  the  ookoy 
were  compelled  to  pay  the  colonial  rate  of  wages. 

Meanwhile  the  keystone  of  the  regulative  system  had  been  laid 
by  the  passing  of  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act. 
under  which  disputes  between  employen  and  unions  of  wvvkcfs 
are  compulsorily  settled  by  state  tribunals;  strikes  and  Kock-oots 
are  virtually  prohiluted  in  the  case  of  orgaxdzed  work-people,  and 
the  conditions  of  employment  in  industries  may  be,  and  in  many 
cases  are,  regulated  by  public  boards  and  courts.  The  yean 
1896,1897  and  1898  were  marked  by  struggles  over  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Bill,  which  became  law  hi  November  X89S.  In  1898  the 
divorce  law  was  amended  on  the  lines  of  the  Stephen  Act  of  Nev 
South  Wales,  a  change  which  helped  to  treble  the  number  d 
petitions  for  divorce  in  the  next  seven  years.    In  1898  also  the 
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nunidiial  Innchlie,  hilhoto  eonfiiKd  to  ntcpnyen,  m)  giBitly 
•ridenHl:  Id  1900  the  ^"3'"''  lyitem  ol  compenuliaa  to  work- 
mea  tai  accideDIi  niflcrcd  la  Ibcir  trade  «>*  idopled  with  )oniii 
dungs,  oDe  of  the  ctuel  being  thit  contetted  cUlms  uc  idjudi- 
cued  upoD  cheaply  *nd  enpeditioiuly  by  the  ume  ubitration 
caun  that  deddis  industiiil  disputes.  In  1845  borrowing  on 
t.  lugs  icmle  was  begun,  and  in  twelve  yean  twice  u  many 
millions  were  ttdded  to  the  public  debt.  Beloie  this  the  Ballance 
miniiiTy  hid  oiganiied  two  new  depanmecli,  those  of  labour 
4nd  agriculture.  The  foiroer  supervises  the  bboui  laws  and 
endeavours  to  deal  wjlh  unemployment;  the  latter  has  done 
much  practical  teaching,  inspection,  Irr.  Butter,  cheese  and 
New  Zealand  hemp  aie  by  law  graded  and  branded  by  depart- 
mental inapecton  before  export.  For  some  yeais  the  govenunent 
has  worked  two  coal.mines  pro&tably,  chiefly  to  supply  it< 
railway*.  In  1507  the  net  profit  on  these  was  over  £8000.  The 
continued  success  of  the  govenunenl  life  insurance  oSce  led 
in  1899  CO  the  setting  up  o(  an  accidents  insunuus  office, 

TheNmtbreak  of  the  Boer  War  in  October  iSg?  was  foUowed 
in  New  Zealand  by  a  prompt  display  of  general  and  penisieni 
warlike  enthusiasm:  polilia  ceased  ui  be  the  chief  topic  of 
intcKst;  ihe  general  election  of  iSw  was  the  moat  languid  held 
for  fifteen  yean.  Tbe  dcshe  of  Hew  Zedandets  to  strike  a  bbw 
for  the  mother-country  took  the  practical  shqie  ol  dopatcMng 
to  South  Africa  ten  successive  contlngepts. 

After  pining  office  at  Ihe  be^nnlng  of  1891  the  Baltance- 
Seddon  parly  had  (a  struggle  with  the  last  lour  yean  of  (he 
period  <^  depression.  In  ig^j  began  a  marked  comtnerdal 
revival,  mainly  due  to  the  steady  converakMi  of  the  colony's 
waste  lands  into  pasture;  (be  development  of  frozen  meat  and 
dairy  exports;  the  continuous  increase  of  the  output  of  cnal; 
the  invention  of  goldnlred^g;  the  revival  and  improvement 
of  hemp  manufacture;  the  exploiting  of  the  deposits  of  kauri 
gum;  the  reduction  in  the  rales  of  hiterest  on  mortgage  money; 
a  general  rise  In  wages,  obtained  without  strikes,  and  partially 
tecuted  by  law,  which  has  Increased  the  spending  power  ol  the 
working  dassca.  Undoubtedly  also  commerciil  confidence  was 
teitorcd  by  the  reconstruction  b  iSgj  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zea- 
land, and  activity  has  been  stimulated  by  large  public  loans, 


while  I 


I  of  (I 


n  land  values,  adopted  in  rSgi  and  1896,  have  done 
something  to  check  land  ^Kculation. 

Between  1879  and  igoS  seven  governors  tepresenied  thC  crown 
in  New  Zealand.  Of  these  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  and  Sir  Arthur 
Conton  bad  but  brief  reigns;  Sir  Arthur  Cordon  quitted  the 
colony  In  June  iBBj.  His  successor,  Sir  WUliam  Drummond 
Jervois,  arrived  b)  January  1SS3,  and  held  office  until  March  1SS9. 
The  eari  of  Onslow,  who  followed,  landed  in  June  iSSg,  and 
resigned  in  February  i8gi.  The  next  pivemor,  the  earl  ol 
Glasgow,  remained  In  (he  cokiny  from  June  iSgi  to  Fehroaiy 
1S97,  and  was  succeeded  in  August  ol  the  last-men lioned  year 
by  tbeeadolRanforly,  who  did  not  retire  until  1904,  Misplace 
was  Ibeo  taken  by  Lord  Plunkct.  The  cabinets  which  adminis- 
tered the  aSairs  ol  (he  colony  during  these  years  were  [hose  o[ 
Sir  Frederick  Whitaker,  Sir  Harry  Atkinson  (3),  Sir  Robert 
Stout(i),MrBa11ance,  Mr  Seddon,  Mr  Hall-Jones  and  Sir  Joseph 
Ward.  Mr  Hall-Jones's  short  premierahip  was  an  iotertegnum 
made  necessary  by  the  absence  of  Sir  Joseph  Ward  in  England 
at  the  moment  of  Mt  Seddon's  death.  Except  in  one  disturbed 
month,  August  1SS4,  when  there  were  three  changes  of  ministry 
ineighleendays.executives  were  more  stable  than  in  the  colony's 
earlier  years.  The  party  headed  by  Ballance,  Seddon  and  Ward 
held  office  without  a  break  for  more  than  seventeen  years,  a  result 
mainly  due  10  the  general  support  ^ven  to  its  agrarian  and 
labour  policy  by  the  smaller  farmers  and  the  working  classes. 
Sir  Arthur  Gordon  diSered  from  his  ministers— Hall  and  Atkinson 
— on  their  native  policy.  Lords  Onslow  and  Glasgow  came  into 
coIlislanwilhBallanct  over  a  proposal  to  nominate  a  targe  batch 
of  Liberals  (o  the  then  Conservative  lepslative  coundl.  The 
dispute  was  by  consent  referred  to  the  secretary  for  the  colonies, 
and  (he  decision  from  Downing  Street  wu  in  BaDance's  favour. 


IS  restored  to  i7;oa 


Tlie  governor's  salary,  itduced  ia 

a  year  in  igoo.  An  Itnmigrants  Exdusiou  aci  voica  oy  ine 
general  uaembly  In  i8g6  did  not  receive  ttie  royal  assent;  bid, 
by  anangcment  nith  (he  colonial  office,  another  measure,  givios 
power  to  impose  a  reading  tot  on  aliens  landing  in  the  colony, 
became  bw  in  ligg. 

Hie  presence  of  New  Zealand  premiers  at  the  imperial  con- 
ferences in  London  in  1G97,  igoj  and  1(107  helped  to  bring  Uie 
(ok>ny  into  consdous  touch  wilh  imperial  public  questions. 
Among  the  toults  were  (he  increase  of  the  naval  contribution 
(first  to  £40,000  and  then,  in  i^oS,  to  £ico,ooa1,  and  the  im- 


<  .:,..l.i>i/!  (London,  iBu)  i>  hinoiiial  ax  well  *a  detcrlptlve. 
1 '  >:  U'lnc'i  Nat  ZtBiaiid  RtUm  aiut  SlaUimai,  i&tt-'Sgj 
.  i^'j7)ieivesinanygraphicpoTi™u.  For «rly account! ol 
n  c3..-<Mee  Cook's  Vfijup  and  Ba«d'Btraiula(kniQlCraset'4 
Hii  ihe  Moori  also  note.  Sr  G.  Grey, /'rfjIHii™  WylUsn 
-I  Uinii  (New  Zealand.  itAi);  bdword  Trcsou,  Tit 


I  -.ir  I  New 


.  tTOJli  S._ Percy  Smii 
inn  unite,  Tin  A 
Beo) :  and  many  pe 
leoM,  Stack,  WoM 

ind  (he  JamtwSeJ  ilH  Palytuiiiai  StciOy  (New 


.:,iL.cl  BuilcT.  Fita  ¥ut  in  ... 
'jr  Liter  inipnwnans  note;  L^dy  Barker,  Sn^ini  x^*  ■» 
;,ri/  (Ijindon,  iSfiq];  Sir  Cbarr«  Kike,  CnaUr  Briltin 
iicv  cd.,  1895);  AnthoDv  TroUope.  iliulm/ia  atii  Krw 
[.,m,loo,  1875):  )•  A.  Ffoude,  £S««  (Undon,  igS6>. 
knri«n  Enctic  work  produced  it  Domett's  Raiudf  and 
'       ■   -     1667).     An  anthology   of  New   '-■— ■ 


n  Londi 


n  1907.    Sir  Joha  Con 


a  Bi- 


1  Ihecc 


9  abovfrioemiiinHl  and  F.  von  Hochetccter,  JViio 
rslailon,  London,  iMil;  I.  Kirk,  HU  FontI  Flm  tl 
i  (New  Zeakind,  l8«g];  Sir  J.  Honker,  llaiMmit  ^ 
Lfid  nun  (London,  iK*):  Laing  and  Blackwell,  Tie 
-j:  Zaland  (New  Znbnd.  iQoe):  Professoc  E.  Hultoo 
immmond,  1*1  Animab  ^  ^ZialaM  (New  Zc  '     ' 


,  1906):  S.  Percy  Si 
887).  On  recent  sc 
:  a>e:  W.  P.  Reeva, 


w  Zealand, 


half  of  oi 


B,  the  phrase  used  for  a  person  who 
nolher  person  who  is  under  disability 
>wn  behalf.  This  disability  arises  froni 
ently  every  appbcaiion 


alun 


Ihroughanext  friend  (^«fei>io«y,frcriiiimomfiw).  Previous 
to  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act  1881  it  was  also  usual 
for  a  married  woman  to  sue  by  a  next  friend,  but  that  ad, 
allowing  a  married  woman  to  sue  in  all  respects  as  ifcmt  lolt, 
has  rendered  a  next  friend  unnecessary  in  her  case.  In  the  case 
of  an  infant  the  father  is  prima  facie  the  proper  person  to  acl 
as  ne>l  friend;  in  the  father's  absence  (he  1  est  a  menlary  guardian 
ly  person  not  under  disab[Ul> 


e  infant,    A  married  woman  0 

.    An  infant  defends  a  suit,  n 

ot  by  a  next  friend,  but  by 

rdlan  ad  liUm.    In  the  rase 

f  a  lunatic,  he  sues  by  bit 

iltee.  but  if  he  has  no  commi 

ee.  or  il  the  committee  has 

interest  adverse  to  the  lunatic 

he  sues  by  his  ne>t  friend. 

t  frlesd  has  fuU  power  over  t 

e  proceedings  in  ihe  action 
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as  if  he  were  an  ordinary  plaintiff,  but  he  is  not  entitled  to  be 
beard  in  person. 

NET,  MICHEL^  duke  of  Elchingen,  prince  of  the  Moskowa 
(i 769-181 5),  marshal  of  France,  was  born  at  Saarlouis  on  the 
loth  of  January  1769.  His  father  was  a  cooper,  and  he  received 
only  a  rudimentary  education.  In  1788  he  went  to  Mctz  and 
enlisted  in  a  regiment  of  hussars;  in  1792  he  was  elected 
lieutenant;  and  in  1794  he  became  captain  and  was  placed  by 
K16bcr  at  the  head  of  a  special  corps  of  light  troops.  He  was  soon 
promoted  ckejde  brigade,  and  in  x  796,  after  repeatedly  distinguish- 
ing himself  in  action,  general  of  brigade.  He  then  commanded 
the  right  wing  of  Hoche's  army  up  to  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio. 
On  the  resumption  of  hostilities  he  again  took  the  field,  and  for 
his  surprise  of  Mannheim  in  1799  received  the  grade  of  general 
of  division.  He  distinguished  himself  and  received  thr^  wounds 
in  the  Swiss  campaign  of  Mass^na,  and  when  Mass€na  turned 
against  the  Russians,  who  were  approaching  from  Italy,  Ney 
was  left  in  command  of  the  holding  detachment  opposite  the 
Austrians.  He  displayed  great  vigour  and  skill  in  this  work, 
and  was  completely  successful,  although  his  opponent  was 
the  famous  Archduke  Charles.  In  x8oo  he  was  present  at 
Hohenlinden.  In  May  1802  he  married  Mademoiselle  Augui6, 
whom  Josephine  had  chosen  for  him  at  Bonaparte's  request. 
This  event  marks  a  change  in  Ney's  political  opinions  which  can 
only  be  explained  by  reference  to  Napoleon's  power  of  captivating 
men.  He  was  henceforward  as  ardent  and  sincere  an  admirer 
of  Napoleon  as  hitherto  he  had  been  of  revolutionary  principles, 
and  was  one  of  the  very  few  officers  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine 
who  became  a  trusted  lieutenant  of  the  emperor..  He  soon 
afterwards  carried  out  an  important  diplomatic  mission  in 
Switzerland,  and  in  1803  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  camp 
of  Montrcuil.  It  was  while  there  that,  in  the  name  of  the  army, 
he  begged  Napoleon  to  declare  himself  emperor,  and  on  the 
sstabllshment  of  the  empire  he  was  made  marshal  of  France, 
<ind  received  the  grand  eagle  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  1805 
he  commanded  the  VI.  corps  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  his  great 
victory  at  Elchingen  (for  which  in  x8o8  he  was  made  duke  of 
Elchingen)  practically  secured  the  surrender  of  the  Austrians 
at  Ulm.  He  was  then  ordered  to  the  upper  Adigc,  and  missed 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  but  was  present  at  Jena  and  Eylau  and 
led  the  decisive  attack  at  Fricdland.  His  reputation  for  personal 
heroism  was  by  now  at  its  height,  and  after  Friedland  Napoleon 
gave  him  the  title  by  which  he  is  still  known,  "  the  bravest  of 
the  brave." 

In  x8o8,  after  the  first  disaster  to  the  French  arms  in  Spain, 
Ney  accompanied  Napoleon  thither  as  commander  of  the  VI. 
corps.  He  took  part  in  the  Peninsular  War  from  x8o8  to  18x1, 
commanding  his  corps  in  Napoleon's  own  operations  of  XS08-09, 
in  the  irregular  operations  in  Galicia  X809-10,  and  under  Mass^na 
in  the  invasion  of  Portugal  in  x8io-ix.  In  the  last,  however, 
he  quarrelled  bitterly  with  his  former  chief,  and  although  he 
distinguished  himself  very  greatly  in  command  of  the  rearguard 
during  the  retreat  from  Torres  Vedras — notably  at  Rcdinha — 
he  was  recalled  to  France  by  Napoleon  and  censured  for  his 
indiscipline.  Almost  immediately,  however,  he  was  re-employed 
with  the  Grande  ArnUe  in  central  Europe  under  Napoleon  himself. 
In  the  x8ia  expedition  to  Russia  Ney  commanded  the  centre 
at  Borodino,  and  was  created  prince  of  the  Moskowa  on  the 
evening  of  the  victory.  In  the  retreat  he  was  a  tower  of  strength, 
animating  the  rearguard  with  his  own  sublime  courage,  keeping 
the  harassed  an^  famished  soldiers  together  under  the  colours 
and  personally  standing  in  the  ranks  with  musket  and  bayonet. 
He  himself  was  the  last  to  rccross  the  frontier,  and  threAv  the 
remaining  muskets  into  the  Niemen.  In  1813  he  commanded 
a  corps  in  the  German  campaign,  fought  at  Lfitzen,  Bautzen, 
Dennewitz  and  Leipzig,  and  in  1814  he  shared  in  the  victories 
and  defeats  of  the  campaign  in  France.  At  the  fall  of  the  Empire 
Ney  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  of  the  marshals  to  give 
up  the  struggle,  but  that  he  acted  in  the  negotiations  in  concert 
with  Macdonald  and  Caulaincourt  is  sufficient  proof  of  his  desire 
to  avert  the  unreserved  abdication  that  was  forced  upon  Napoleon 
by  other  circumstances.    Less  satisfactory  than  his  conduct  at 


this  crisis  was  his  loud  protestation  of  devotion  to  the  Bourbons, 
when  the  Restoration  was  a  faii  accompli.  But  he  was  soon 
mortified  by  the  disdain  of  the  returned  imig^is,  and  retired 
to  his  country  seat.  While  on  his  way  thence  to  take  up  a 
command  at  Besan^on,  he  learned  of  the  return  of  Napoleon. 
He  hurried  at  once  to  pay  his  respects  to  Louis  XVIIL  and  to 
assure  him  of  his  fidelity.  With  the  famous  remark  that  the 
usurper  ought  to  be  brought  to  Paris  in  an  iron  cage,  he  proceeded 
to  Lons-le-Saulnier  to  bar  Napoleon's  progress.  But  instead 
of  doing  so,  he  deserted  with  his  troops,  and  Napoleon's  march 
became  a  triumphal  progress.  Ney's  act  was  undeniably 
treason  to  his  sovereign,  but  it  was  hardly  the  calculated  treason 
that  his  imigr6  detractors  saw  fit  to  imagine.  The  first  violence 
of  his  language,  his  ineffective  efforts  to  make  constitutional 
guarantees  the  price  of  his  adhesion  to  Napoleon,  and  his  final 
surrender  to  the  dominant  personality  of  his  old  leader,  all  show 
him  to  have  been  "  out  of  his  depth  "  in  this  political  crisis. 
Napoleon  received  him  kindly,  but  did  not  give  him  a  comxnand 
at  first.  But  when  the  Waterloo  campaign  was  about  to  begin 
he  summoned  Ney  to  the  northern  frontier.  The  marshal 
gladly  obeyed  and  took  up  the  command  of  the  left  wing  on 
June  13.  The  next  day  the  army  moved  into  Belgjuin.  Ney 
took  part  in  the  campaign  successively  in  the  r61es  of  strategist, 
tactician  and  soldier  (see  Waterloo  Caupaign).  Much  con- 
troversy has  raged  over  his  actions  of  the  x  5th  and  i6th  of  June. 
At  Waterloo  he  was  of  course  subordinated  to  the  personal  cosn- 
mand  of  Napoleon,  but  his  advice  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  battle 
was  often  offered  and  sometimes  accepted,  and  he  personally  kd 
several  charges  of  the  French  up  to  the  British  squares.  But 
when  all  was  lost,  his  courage,  instead  of  burning  brightly  is 
in  the  Moscow  retreat,  was  extinguished.  He  made  no  attempt 
to  second  Davout  and  Grouchy  in  the  last  days  of  Napoleon's 
reign,  and  in  despair  advocated  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 
Finding  that  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  allies  ignored  his  advances, 
he  resolved  to  escape  from  France,  but  afterwards,  believing 
himself  protected  by  the  terms  of  the  convaition  concluded 
on  the  3rd  of  June,  he  gave  up  the  idea.  Soon  a  fresh  order  was 
issued  denouncing  him  by  name,  and  after  a  half-hearted  attempt 
to  conceal  himself  he  was  arrested  on  the  5th  of  August.  King 
Louis  and  his  minister  Decazes  realized  to  the  full  the  lasting 
unpopularity  that  would  fall  on  the  monarchy  in  consequence; 
they  had  done  their  best  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  "  traitors  "; 
and  when  Louis  heard  of  Ney's  arrest  he  exclaimed,  ''By letting 
himself  be  caught  he  has  done  us  more  harm  than  he  did  on  the 
i3lh  of  March!"  But  neither  king  nor  ministers  were  in  a 
position  to  resist  the  clamour  of  the  ultra-royalists  for  blood. 
Every  fresh  delay  in  the  process  of  Ney's  trial  raised  a  oc» 
outcry  at  the  court,  in  the  salons  and  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies; 
and  fiercest  of  all  in  demanding  immediate  execution  was  the 
king's  niece,  the  unhappy  duchess  of  Angoultoie,  who  lived 
to  confess  that  had  she  known  the  record  of  Ney's  services  to 
France  she  would,  never  have  consented  to  his  death.  The 
king  was  powerless,  against  this  all  but  unanimous  voice  td 
royalist  opinion,  backed  as  it  was  by  that  of  the  powers  to  wlwrn 
he  owed  his  crown.  Ney  was  placed  on  trial  before  a  cooit- 
martial  composed  chiefly  of  his  former  brothers-in-arms,  whose 
participation  in  the  tragedy,  slight  as  it  was,  was  probably 
never  forgiven  them  by  their  countrymen.  Others  of  the 
marshal's  old  comrades  refused  to  serve,  and  were  disgraced 
in  consequence,  until  public  opinion  forced  their  rcinstAtesxxit. 
The  court,  once  assembled,  was  only  too  glad  to  take  ad'vantage 
of  the  plea  of  Ney's  counsel  that  he  was  entitled  to  be  tried  by 
his  equals  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  ta  spite  of  the  oourageocs 
and  eloquent  appeal  of  the  young  due  de  Broglie,  the  resu^ 
of  the  trial  before  the  latter  body  was  a  foregone  coDchxsioa; 
as  to  Ney's  treason  there  could  be  no  doubt,  and  de  Broglie 
was  alone  in  voting  for  his  acquittal.  In  the  early  monung  of 
the  7th  of  December  x8is  Ney  was  shot  in  the  Luxembourg 
gardens,  near  the  Observatory.  He  met  his  death  quietly  and 
with  a  perfect  soldierly  dignity  that  effaced  the  memory  of  his 
political  extravagances,  and  made  him,  next  to  Napoleon  himself, 
the  most  heroic  figure  of  the  time.    Much  has  been  said  as  to 
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the  share  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  the  trial  and  execution, 
and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he  has  been  blamed  for  allowing  the 
Bourbons,  when  restored  by  the  foreign  bayonets  that  he  con- 
trolled, to  proscribe  the  soldiers  who  as  soldiers  had  been  included 
in  the  military  capitulation  to  the  AUtcs. 

Ney  left  materials  for  memoirs,  but  in  an  incomplete  state.  The 
iiimoires  du  marUhal  Ney,  published  in  1833,  were  collected  from 
these  papers  by  his  brother-in-law  Gamot  and  by  General  Foy. 
They  cover  only  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  and  end  with  the  battle 
of  tlchingcn  (October  1805).  An  edition  in  English  was  published 
the  same  year. 

See  Rouval.  Vie  du  mar6ckal  Ney  (Paris,  1833);  Dumoulin, 
Histoire  du  proch  du  marichal  Ney  (Paris,  1815,  Eng.  trans.  i8t6); 
NoUet-Fabcrt,  Eloge  du  marichal  Ney  (Nancy,  1852);  Wclschinger, 
Le  marichal  Ney,  1815  (Paris,  1893);  A.  Delmas,  Mimoire  sur  la 
rinsion  du  prochs  du  marichal  Ney  (1832);  and  Military  Studies  by 
Marshal  Ney  (Eng.  trans.  London.  1833);  VoL  1.  of  General  Bonnal's 
Life  oj  Ney  appeared  in  1910: 

HEZ  PERCYS  (in  allusion  to  their  custom  of  wearing  nose- 
rings, &c.),  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  Sahaptian 
stock.  They  call  themselves  Shaptin  (whence  the  stock  name) 
but  to  other  tribes  were  known  as  Chopunnish.  Their  former 
range  was  a  large  tract  in  eastern  Washington  and  Oregon  and 
centralldaho.  Until  1877  they  had  been  at  peace  with  the  whites. 
In  1875  a  portion  of  their  reservation  having  been  taken  from 
them,  owing  to  the  allegation  that  they  had  not  carried  out  the 
treaty  stipulations,  difficulties  arose  which,  two  years  later, 
caused  the  Nez  Percys  War.  'The  disaffected  portion  of  the  tribe, 
numbering  some  400  or  500,  held  out  for  several  months  against 
all  the  forces  the  government  could  bring  up,  but  were  finally 
captured  on  the  Sweet  Grass  Hills,  northern  Montana.  They 
were  placed  in  Indian  Territory,  but  in  1884  transferred,  owing 
to  their  decrease  through  disease,to  a  healthier  locality  in  northern 
Washington.  The  main  tribe  are  on  a  reservation  in  northern 
Idaho. 

NGAMI,  the  central  point  of  an  inland  water  system  of  South 
Africa,  once  forming  a  lake  20  m.  long  and  10  wide,  but  now 
little  more  than  an  expanse  of  reeds  growing  in  a  soft  treacherous 
soil,  below  which  brackish  water  is  found.  It  is  cut  by  20)°  S. 
and  23°  E.  Ngami  is  the  lowest  point  of  a  large  depression  in 
the  plateau  which  comprises  nine-tenths  of  Africa  south  of  the 
Zambezi.  The  area  which  drains  to  it  is  bounded  S.  by  the  basin 
of  the  Orange,  E.  by  the  Matabelc  hills,  N.  by  the  western  affluents 
of  the  Zambezi.  The  greater  part  of  the  Ngami  water-system 
lies,  however,  N.  W.  of  the  lake  (which  for  convenience  it  may  still 
be  called)  in  the  tableland  of  Angola  and  German  South  West 
Africa.  On  the  high  plateau  of  Bihe,  in  the  hinterland  of 
Benguella,  rise  two  large  rivers,  the  Okavango  and  the  Kwito, 
which  uniting  discharged  their  waters  into  Ngami.  From  the 
N.E.  end  of  Ngami  issued  the  Botletle  or  Zuga,  a  stream  which 
ruosS.E.  and  drains  towards  the  Makarikari  marsh,  from  which 
there  is  no  outlet. 

Although  Ngami  has  dried  up  since  1890  the  Okavango  and 
its  tributary  the  Kwito  remain  large  rivers.  The  Okavango 
is  known  in  its  upper  course  as  the  Kubango.  Its  most  remote 
source  lies  in  about  12^^  S.  and  x6|°  £.  and  its  length  is  over 
900  m.  It  flows  first  S.  then  S.E.  and  E.  In  about  x8^  S.  and 
2o|^  E.  it  is  joined  on  the  north  bank  by  the  Kwito,  a  large 
navigable  stream  rising  almost  as  far  north  as  the  Okavango. 
Its  general  course  is  S.E.,  but  between  15^  and  17°  S.  it  flows 
S.  and  eiRen  S.W.  Below  the  Kwito  confluence  the  Okavango, 
which  is  also  joined  by  various  streams  from  the  S.W.  (German 
territory),  is  a  rapid  stream  with  an  average  breadth  of  over  xoo 
yds.,  and  generally  navigable  as  far  as  the  Popa  falls,  in  21°  50' 
E.  In  the  dry  season,  the  water-level  is  from  4  to  20  ft.  below 
the  banks,  but  these  are  overflowed  during  the  rains.  At  this 
period,  April-June,  some  of  the  surplus  water  finds  its  way  (in 
about  19"  S.)  by  the  Magwekwana  to  the  Kwando  or  Linyanti 
(Zambezi  system),  to  which,  it  is  conjectured,  the  whole  body 
of  water  may  have  once  flowed.  Below  the  Magwekwana  outlet 
the  Okavango,  now  called  the  Taukhe  or  Tioghe,  turns  almost 
due  S.,  enters  a  swampy  reed-covered  plain  and  is  broken  into 
several  branches.  In  this  region  the  effects  of  desiccation  are 
marked.  Through  the  swamps  the  river  formerly  entered  Ngami. 


The  last  20  m.  of  the  old  channel  are  now  dry  and  devoted  to 
grain  crops.  Above  this  point  the  waters  of  the  Okavango  are 
diverted  eastward  through  a  channel  called  Tamalakane  to  the 
Botletle,  the  river  which,  as  stated  above,  formerly  flowed  out 
of  Ngami.  The  point  of  confluence  is  in  about  20**  S.  23^"  E., 
the  Botletle  above  this  point  being  merely  a  succession  of  pools. 
Below  the  junction  the  river  bed  is  150  to  200  yds.  wide.  The 
banks  are  25  to  30  ft.  high,  and  form  steep  white  walls  of  sand 
compacted  with  lime,  behind  which  the  dark  green  forest  rises. 
The  stream  is  fringed  with  reeds  harbouring  countless  walei- 
fowl.  The  Botletle,  whose  bed  is  about  100  m.  in  length,  loses 
itself  in  a  system  of  salt-pans — round  or  oval  basins  of  varying 
size  sunk  to  a  depth  of  30  to  45  ft.  in  the  sandstone,  and  often 
bounded  by  steep  banks.  The  outer  pans  are  dry  for  a  large 
part  of  the  year,  the  whole  system  being  filled  only  at  the  height 
of  the  flood-season  in  August.  The  Botletle,  which  receives  in 
addition  the  scanty  waters  of  the  northern  Kalahari,  at  this 
season  reaches  the  Makarikari  marsh.  This  marsh,  occupying 
the  N.E.  comer  of  Bechuanaland,  has  also  feeders  from  the 
Matabelc  hills  in  the  direction  of  Bulawayo.  During  the  rains 
the  marsh  is  converted  into  a  large  lake.  Much  of  the  water  is 
lost  by  evaporation;  much  of  it  sinks  into  some  subterranean 
reservoir. 

The  evidence  ot  travellers  is  conclusive  that  the  country  around 
Ngami  is  drying  up.  The  desiccation  appears  to  be  rapid.  In  1849 
when  David  Livingstone  visited  Ngami  the  lake  though  shallow  was 
of  considerable  extent.  Later  travellers  reported  progressive 
decrease  in  the  size  of  the  lake  and  in  1896  Sir  F.  D.  Lugard  and  Dr 
Sicjjf  ried  Passarge  found  it  dry.  Dr  Passarge  was  told  by  the  natives 
that  the  cessation  of  the  river's  flow  was  caused,  about  1890,  by  a 
blocking  of  the  channel  by  thousands  of  rafts. 

Although  the  river  system  below  the  Magwekwana  outlet  of  the 
Okavanro  is  drying  up,  above  that  point  there  are  long  stretches  of 
navigable  water  both  on  the  Okavango  and  the  Kwito,  in  all  con- 
siderably over  1000  m.  The  Popa  falls  are  the  last  of  a  scries  of  six 
in  a^  distance  of  40  m.,  but  none  present  serious  engineering  difii- 
culties.  The  Magwekwana  connexion  with  the  Zamoezi  is  a  little 
over  xoo  m.  long,  and  for  more  than  half  its  course  flows  through  a 
deep  well-defined  bed  with  a  minimum  width  of  100  yards.  The  fall 
to  the  Linyanti  affluent  of  the  Zambezi  is  only  a  few  feet  and  the 
country  presents  no  obstacles  to  the  construction  of  artificial 
channels. 

Ngami  is  within  the  (British)  Bechuanaland  protectorate,  about 
^  m.  E.  of  the  frontier  of  German  South-West  Africa.  The  district 
IS  the  home  of  the  Batawana  tribe  of  Bechuana,  with  whom  is 
stationed  a  European  magistrate.  The  tribes  living  along  the  lower 
Okavango  are  tributary  to  the  Bechuana,  and  the  blocking  of  the 
channel  referred  to  was  occasioned  by  their  bringing  to  Ngami  their 
annual  tribute  of  com. 

See  Bechuanaland  and  Kalahari.  An  account  of  the  Ngami 
dbtrict  is  given  in  Die  Kalahari  by  Dr  Siwfried  Passarge  (Berlin, 
IQ04).  Of  early  books  of  travel  consult  C.  J.  Andcrsson  a  Lake 
Ngami  (London,  1856)  and  The  Okaoango  RtBer  (London,  18C1). 

NOAH-HUI  (An-hwei  or  Gan-hwuy),  an  eastern  province  of 
China,  whicb,.  together  with  Kiang-su  and  Kiang-si,  forms  the 
vice-royalty  of  Kiang-nan.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Ho-nan,  E. 
by  Kiang-su  and  Cheh-kiang,  S.  by  Kiang-si  and  W.  by  Hu-peh 
and  Ho-nan.  It  covers  an  area  of  48,461  sq.  m.,  and  contains  a 
population  of  23,600,000.  Its  principal  city  is  Ngan-k'ing  on 
the  Yangtsze  Kiang,  besides  which  it  numbers  seven  prefectural 
cities.  One  district  city,  Ho-fei,  is  noted  as  having  been  the 
birthplace  of  Li  Hungchang  (1822-1901).  The  southern  half  of 
the  province,  that  portion  south  of  the  Yangtsze  Kiang,  forms 
part  of  the  Nan-shan,  or  hilly  belt  of  the  south-eastern  provinces, 
and  produces,  besides  cotton,  coal  and  iron  ore,  large  quantities 
of  green  tea.  There  are  also  considerable  forest  areas.  Ngan- 
hui  is  one  of  the  most  productive  provinces  of  China.  Over  the 
whole  of  Its  southern  portion  tea  is  largely  grown,  notably  in 
the  districts  of  Hui-chow  Fu,  Tung-liu,  Ta-tung  and  Wu-hu. 
The  Yangtsze  Kiang  is  the  principal  river  of  the  province,  and 
is  of  great  importance  for  foreign  commerce,  supplying  direct 
water  communication  between  some  of  the  principal  tea-growing 
districts  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Hang-chow.  The  only  other 
river  of  importance  is  the  Hwai-ho  (see  China:  The  Country). 
Wu-hu  on  the  Yangtsze  Kiang  is  the  only  open  port  in  this 
province.  From  this  port  a  railway  runs  S.E.  to  Wen-chow — an 
open  seaport  in  Cheh-kiang  province. 
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.  k  rivet  of  Koith  Amaica,  runnini  oonbwud 
Irom  Lake  Erie  to  Lalie  Onurio,  and  lairying  Ibe  ducharge  of 
all  [be  Liurtntian  or  Gnat  Lais,  ucept  Lake  OnLario  (lee 
Si  LAWiEHCE  RivEi).  Ii  coniiitutcs  part  o(  the  boumUry 
between  (he  United  Statci  and  Canada,  icpaTating  tbe  itate  4f 
New  Yoik  froin  the  province  ol  Ontario.  It  it  navigable  (mni 
ill  head  to  Chippam,  16  m..  and  from  Quecniton  to  its  mouth. 
6  m.  The  inlerveoing  «  m.  include  a  leriea  of  rapidi  and  the  Falli 
o(  Niagara.  On  the  right  bank  are  Buffalo,  Tonavanda,  Niagara 
Fall).  Lenriston  and  Youngsloivn,  of  New  York;  on  the  Idt 
bank.  Chippiwa.  Niagara  Falls.  Qucenaion  and  Njagara-on-tbe- 
Uke,  of  Oniirio. 

The  Falli  of  Niagara  are  juuly  celebrated  lor  theit  grandeur 
and  beauty,  and  are  viewed  every  year  by  frotn  Sao,ooQ  to 
1,100.00a  viiilora.  They  are  in  two  principal  paitj,  leparaleii 
by  an  iiland.  The  greater  division,  adjoining  the  left  hank,  is 
called  the  Honeshoe  Fall;  its  height  ii  IJ5  ft.,  and  the  length 
ol  ill  curving  cieit  line  is  about  1600  (t.  The  American  Fall, 
adjoining  the  rigbl  bank,  11 :6i  [t  high  and  about  1400  ft.  broad. 
The  water,  being  >upplied  by  a  lake,  is  free  from  ledimeni,  and 


nition  of  the    mportance  of 

spectacle  the  province  of  On  ana  and  the  state  of  New  York 
have  retained  or  acquired  Utle  to  the  adjacent  lands  and  con 
verted  them  into  parks,  which  are  maintaioed  at  public  eipense 
for  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of  viutors.  The  cataract  is 
thus  a  gteat  aesthetic  asset  of  the  people  ol  the  world;  but  its 
perpetuity  has  been  threatened  because  it  is  alio  a  great  economic 
ajMt  of  the  bordering  narions.  The  flow  of  water  in  the  river 
at  mean  stage  is  391.000  cub.  ft.  persecood,  at  low  stage  176,000 
cub.  ft.  The  decent  of  this  stream  at  the  Falls,  and  In  (he  rapids 
juM  above  them,  affords  a  Iheoreric  water  power  equal  to  nearly 
four  million  horse  power,  and  it  li  estimated  that  three-Iounbs 
of  this  is  practically  available.  Tbe  annual  value  of  the  power 
null  be  reckoned  in  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  at  least,  and 
pbssibly  In  tens  oi  millions.  In  the  utilisation  of  this  natural 
power  a  beginning  has  been  made;  about  is,oao  cub.  ft.  of  water 
per  second  are  no«  used  for  the  development  ol  electric  power, 
and  much  larger  appropriations  have  been  authorized.  As  Ihe 
full  development  of  the  economic  value  involves  the  diversion 
of  the  rivei  from  its  channel  and  Ihe  destruction  of  the  cataract 
as  a  scenic  feature,  Ihe  economic  and  aesthetic  Interests  are 


nta^nistic.    An  ogiiai 


ty  international  agreement. 
las  no  valley.    The  belt  of  land 
.  separated  by  a  high  cliff 


towards  Lake  Dntari 
upper  plain,  drops  at  the  fills  into  a  nanow  gorge  Ihrough  irtiich 
it  coursea  ^  m.  to  the  escarpment,  and  then  traverses  the  loser 
plain  in  a  deep  chaimeL  Under  the  lower  i^n  are  toft  shales. 
The  crest  of  the  escarpment  is  a  bed  0!  limestone,  oearty  level 
and  this  bed  is  visible  in  both  walls  of  the  gorge  lo  the  falls, 
where  it  is  60  ft.  thick.  From  Ibis  firm  brink  the  cataract  plunges 
down  into  a  deep  pool  or  basin  boUowed  from  the  soft  shale. 
aod  the  resulting  agitation  causes  further  wear  of  Ihe  shale  and 
the  continual  undermining  of  Ihe  limestone,  which  bielks  away 
in  blocks.  Thus  the  site  of  the  cataract  retreau  up  Kream  and 
the  gorge  Is  tengthened;  the  avenge  rate,  measured  from  1S41 
10  i^s  being  about  5  ft.  a  year.  It  Is  evident  tbat  the  wbcje 
gorge  has  been  dug  out  by  the  river,  and  many  attempt!  bait 
been  made  to  determine  the  lime  consumed  in  the  woA. 

Tbe  problem  ol  the  river'i  age  [a  of  much  incenct  to  geolaflsn, 
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of  Niagara!  or  Niagara-on-the-Lake.  Fort  Niagara  has  a  reser* 
vation  of  2S8  acres,  with  fairly  modem  equipments,  several 
historic  buildings  of  the  time  of  French  and  of  British  possession, 
in  one  of  which,  the  old  magazine  (1757),  William  Morgan  was 
imprisoned  in  1826.  Fort  Niagara  was  long,  especially  during 
the  French  occupation  of  Canada,  one  of  the  most  important 
forts  in  North  America,  being  the  key  to  the  Great  Lakes,  beyond 
Lake  Ontario.  "  This  immense  extent  of  inland  navigation," 
says  Parkman, "  was  safe  in  the  hands  of  France  so  long  as  she 
held  Niagara.  Niagara  lost  not  only  the  lakes  but  also  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio  was  lost  with  it."  Ren£  Robert  Cavelier, 
Sieurde  La  Salle,  wintered  here  in  1678-9,  built  his  ship  the  "Grif- 
fon," and  established  a  trading  post  and  Fort  Conti,  destroyed  not 
long  afterwards.  Fort  DenonvUle,  built  in  1687  by  Jacques  Ren6 
de  Brisay,  marquis  de  Denonville,  governor-general  of  Canada, 
In  his  cruel  campaign  against  the  Iroquois,  was  abandoned  in 
1688,  after  the  garrison,  commanded  by  Pierre  de  Troyes 
(d.  1687),  had  been  wiped  out  by  an  epidemic.  The  first  Fort 
Niagara,  to  be  so  named,  was  built  in  17 25-1 7 37  at  the  instance 
of  Charles  le  Moyne,  ist  baron  of  Longueil  (1656-1729),  and 
became  a  very  important  military  and  trading  post;  the  fort 
wasrebuilt  by  Francois  Pouchot  (171 2-1769)  in  17  56.  but  in  July 
1759,  after  a  siege  of  about  sixteen  days,  it  was  surrendered  to 
Sir  William  Johnson  by  Pouchot,  who  wrote  a  Memoir  upon  the 
Late  War  (translated  and  edited  by  F.  B.  Hough;  2  vols.,  1866). 
On  the  X4th  of  September  1763  a  British  force  marching  from 
Fort  Schlosser  (about  a  m.  above  the  Falls;  built  1750)  to  Fort 
Niagara  was  ambushed  by  Indians,  who  threw  most  of  their 
captives  into  Devil's  Hole,  along  the  Niagara  river.  In  July 
1764  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  was  signed  here,  which  detached 
some  of  them  from  Pontiac's  conspiracy.  Joseph  Brant,  John 
Butler,  and,  in  genOeral,  the  Indians  of  north-western  New  York 
favouring  the  British  during  the  American  War  of  Independence, 
made  Fort  Niagara  their  headquarters,  whence  they  ravaged  the 
frontier,  and  many  loyalists  and  Indians  took  refuge  here  at  the 
time  of  General  Sullivan's  expedition  into  western  New  York 
in  1 779.  The  fort  was  not  surrendered  to  the  United  States  until 
August  1796.  In  the  War  of  181 3  it  was  bombarded  by  the  guns 
of  Fort  George  (immediately  across  the  river  in  the  town  now 
called  Niagara,  then  Newark')  on  the  13th  and  X4th  of  October 
i8f  3;  was  the  starting-point  of  the  American  expedition  which 
took  Fort  George  on  the  37th  of  May  1813;  and  on  the  19th  of 
December  1813  was  surprised  and  taken  by  assault — most  of 
the  garrison  being  killed  or  taken  prisoners — by  British  troops 
under  John  Murray  (1774-1862),  who  had  previously  retaken 
Fort  George.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  on  the  27th  of  March 
1815,  Fort  Niagara  was  restored  to  the  United  States,  and  a 
garrison  was  kept  there  until  1836.  The  fort  was  regarrisoned 
about  1836. 

See  F.  H.  Seveiance.  Oid  Trails  on  the  Niagara  Frontier  (Buffalo, 
i903)i  Parkman's  works,  especially  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  (a  vols., 
EkMton,  1884),  and  The  Conspiracy  ofPontiac  (3  vols.,  Boston,  1851), 
and  a  pamphlet  by  Pcrrr  A.  Porter  A  Brief  History  of  Old  Fort 
Niagara  (Niagaia  Falls,  1896). 

NIAOARA  PALLS  (formeriy  Clifton  or  Suspension  Bridge),  a 

town  and  port  of  entry  of  Welland  county,  Ontario,  Canada, 

40  m.  S.S.E.  of  Toronto,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Niagara  river 

and  opposite  the  Falls.   Pop.  (1901)  4244.   It  is  a  station  on  the 

Grand  Trunk,  Michigan  Central  and  St  Catharines  &  Niagara 

Central  railways,  and  has  electric  railway  communication  with 

the  chief  towns  in  the  neighbourhood.   Three  large  steel  bridges 

connect  it  with  the  American  town  of  Niagara  Falls  on  the 

opposite  bank.    Its  importance  is  chiefly  due  to  the  tourist 

traffic,  but  the  unrivalled  water  power  is  being  more  and  more 

employed.   Factories  have  sprung  up,  and  power  is  transmitted 

to  Toronto  and  other  cities.    A  beautiful  park,  named  after 

•  On  the  riwht  of  the  loth  of  December  1813  the  American  general 
George  McClure  (1771-1851).  upon  abandoning  Fort  George,  set  fire 
to  Newark,  almost  oestroytne  tne  town  and  causing  great  sufTering 
among  the  inhabitants.  McClure  attempted  to  justify  this  act  by  a 
strained  conttructkm  of  a  letter  to  htm  from  the  secretary  of  war. 
hot  ii  was  promotly  disavowed  by  the  United  States  government. 
The  burning  of  Newark  led  to  severe  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the 
British. 


Queen  Victoria,  extends  along  the  bank  of  the  river  for  3|  m. 
above  the  Falls. 

NIAGARA  PAULS,  a  dty  of  Niagara  county,  New  York, 
U.S. A.,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Niagara  river,  at  the  Falls,  33  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Buffalo.  Pop.  (1900)  19,457,  of  whom  7336  were 
foreign-bom,  (1910  census)  30,445.  The  dty  is  served  by 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  the  Wabash,  the  Erie, 
the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  West  Shore  and  the  Michigan  Central 
railways,  and  by  the  International  Electric  railway  and  the 
Niagara,  St  Catharines  &  Toronto  (electric)  railway.  The  city 
extends  along  thelcvd  summit  of  the  cliffs  from  above  the  Falls 
to  some  3  m.  bdow.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  three  bridges; 
the  (upper)  sted  arch  bridge,  built  (1895)  on  the  site  of  the  former 
suspension  bridge  (built  in  1869;  blown  down  in  1889;  rebuilt  as 
a  suspension  bridge)  near  the  Falls,  is  crossed  by  double  carriage- 
ways and  footpaths  and  by  an  electric  railway,  and  is  pro- 
bably the  longest  bridge  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  being  1340  ft. 
long  with  an  arch  span  of  840  ft.;  and  x|  m.  farther  down  the 
river  are  two  raflway  bridges,  the  Michigan  Central's  cantilever 
bridge,  completed  in  1883,  and  the  (lower)  single  sted  arch  bridge 
(completed  in  1897,  on  the  site  of  John  A.  Roebling's  suspension 
bridge  built  in  x85x-x8s6)  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railway,  which 
has  a  terminus  at  Niagara  Falls  (Clifton),  Ontario,  and  connects 
here  with  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  and  the  Lehigh 
Valley  railways. 

The  prindpal  buildings  of  the  dty  are  the  Niagara  Falls 
Memorial  Hospital,  the  Federal  Buildbig  and  the  Niagara  Falls 
Power  Co.  Building.  The  dty  has  a  Carnegie  library,  De  Veaux 
College  (Protestant  Episcopal,  chartered  in  1853),  and  Niagara 
University,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  founded  in  1856  by 
the  priests  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission  and  incorporated 
in  X863  as  the  Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels,  a  name  still 
used  for  the  theological  department,  but  displaced,  since  the 
charter  of  the  university  in  1883,  by  the  present  name.  In  the 
extreme  S.W.  part  of  the  city  is  Prospect  Park,  which  with  Goat 
Island  immediately  S.,  and  several  smaller  islands,  has  been, 
since  1885,  the  "  New  York  State  Reservation  at  Niagara  Falls." 
From  the  Falls,  which  gave  the  city  its  first  importance  as  a 
stopping  place  for  tourists,  valuable  electric  and  hydraulic 
power  is  derived  (by  a  tunnel  39  ft.  deep  and  18  ft.  wide,  passing 
about  300  ft.  under  the  surface  of  the  city,  from  the  upper  steel 
arch  bridge  to  a  point  i|  m.  above  the  Falls,  and  by  the  canal  of 
the  Niagara  FallsHydraulic  Power  and  ManufacturingCompany). 
Niagara  Falls  is  an  important  manufacturing  city;  the  value 
of  the  factory  products  increased  from  $8,540,184  in  1900  to 
816,915,786  in  1905,  or  98*1  %.  The  city  is  the  shipping  centre 
for  the  W.  part  of  Niagara  county.  The  village  of  Niagara  Falls 
was  for  a  time  called  Manchester.  In  1893  the  village  of  Sus- 
pension Bridge  (formerly  Niagara  City)  was  joined  with  it  under 
a  city  charter,  which  has  been  frequently  amended. 

NIAK-NIAM  (Zandeh,  A-Zandek),  a  people  of  Central  Africa, 
of  mixed  Negroid  descent.  With  kindred  tribes,  they  stretch 
from  the  While  Nile  above  the  Sobat  confluence  to  the  Shari 
affluent  of  Lake  Chad,and  from  the  Bahr-el-Arab, about  10^  N., 
nearly  to  the  equator.  Their  political  ascendancy,  weakened 
by  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  Arab-Nubian  slave-raiders  before 
the  rise  of  the  Sudanese  mahdi  in  1883,  was  afterwards  broken 
by  the  forces  of  the  Congo  Free  State  and  the  Anglo- Egyptian 
Sudan. 

The  term  Niam-Niam  appean  to  be  of  Dinka  origin,  meaning 
in  that  language  "  great  eaters,"  with  reference,  as  is  supposed, 
to  their  cannibalistic  propensities.  They  are  called  Babungera 
by  the  Mangbettu  (Monbuttu),  A-Madyaka  by  the  Diur,  Mundo 
or  Manyanya  by  the  Bongo,  Makaraka  or  Kakaraka  by  the 
Mittu.  But  Niam-Niam  has  been  adopted  and  generalized  by 
the  Sudan  and  Nubian  Mahommedans.  Their  native  name  is 
Zandeh  (pi.  A-Zandeh),  which  is  current  throughout  the  eastern 
Niam-Niam  domain,  a  region  estimated  by  Georg  Schwdnfurih, 
who  visited  the  country  In  1870,  at  about  48,000  sq.  m.,  with 
a  population  of  at  least  two  millions.  But  these  by  no  means 
constitute  a  uniform  ethnical  group,  for  within  this  area  is  the 
large  Madi  nation,  differing  altogether  in  speech  and  even 
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in  some  respects  physically  from  the  ordinary  Ntam-Niam  type. 
Apart  also  from*  numerous  tribal  divisions,  the  eastern  Niam- 
Niam  proper  form  three  very  distinct  branches.  The  bleak 
northern  highlands  bordering  east  on  the  Bongo  and  north  on 
Dar-Fertit  are  occupied  by  the  Banda  Niam-Niam.  To  the 
southwards  are  the  more  civilized  Bclanda  Niam-Niam,  who 
hold  the  fertile  hilly  territory  of  the  Nile-Congo  watershed. 
Very  different  from  either  are  the  so-called  "  White  "  Niam- 
Niam,  neighbours  of  the  Madi  of  the  Makua-Welle  river  basin. 
Their  complexion  is  of  a  lighter  bronze  tint,  and  they  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  branches  of  the  family  by  their  tall 
stature,  symmetrical  figure,  long  kinky  hair  and  beard  and 
higher  social  culture.  They  wear  cotton  garments,  obtained  by 
barter  for  ivory,  copper  and  iron,  and  have  a  tendency  to  political 
unity  under  one  chief.^ 

There  is,  however,  a  very  distinct  Niam-Niam  type,  one  of  the 
most  marked  in  the  whole  of  Africa.  "  These  beings,"  remarks 
Schweinfurth,  on  his  first  introduction  to  them,  "  stood  out  like 
creatures  of  another  world  ...  a  people  of  a  marked  and  most 
distinct  nationality,  and  that  in  Africa  and  amongst  Africans  is 
saying  much."  They  are  of  medium  heiglit  and  powerful  build. 
The  great  space  between  the  eyes,  which  are  almond-shaped  and 
slightly  slanting,  gives  them  a  peculiar  expression.  They  have 
a  very  short  nose,  with  correspondingly  long  upper  Up;  woolly 
hair;  a  very  round  head,  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  the  Bongo 
of  the  Bahr-cl-Ghazal  but  differing  from  the  great  majority  of 
the  other  African  dark  races;  features  generally  round,  with  less 
jaw-projection  and  altogether  more  regular  than  the  typical 
Negro;  of  a  ruddy  brown  or  chocolate  colour,  scarcely  ever 
black,  but  occasionally  bronze  and  even  olive. 
The  average  Niam-Niam  is  distinguished  by  some  excellent 
qualities,  such  as  frankness,  courage,  an  instinctive  love  of  art, 
and  above  all  a  genuine  and  lasting  affection  for  his  women,  such 
as  is  betrayed  by  no  other  African  race.  By  tribal  custom  the 
men  are  all  hunters,  armed  with  long  knives  and  spears  and' 
carrying  oblong  shields  of  wicker-work;  the  women  all  tillers 
of  the  soil,  which  with  little  toil  yields  abundant  crops  of  cereals, 
yams,  manioc,  colocasia  and  Virginian  tobacco.  Both  sexes 
wear  large  pins  of  ivory,  iron,  monkey  or  human  bone  stuck  in 
their  hair,  and  stain  their  skin  with  red  camwood  and  the  oil 
of  a  wild  berry.  The  Niam-Niam  are  inteUigcnt,  skilful  builders, 
and  proficient  in  many  native  industries.  Prominent  among 
these  are  their  earthenware  vessels,  which  djsplay  considerable 
symmetry;  iron  smelting  and  metal  work,  such  as  swords, 
knives  and  spears;  wood  carvings,  such  as  stools,  benches, 
bowls  and  tobacco  pipes,  of  varied  and  intricate  design  and  often 
admirable  works  of  art.  They  are  great  smokers,  and  very  fond 
of  music.  Of  the  ox,  horse,  ass  or  camel  they  have  no  knowledge; 
the  only  domestic  animals  are  poultry,  and  a  breed  of  dogs,  like 
small  wolf-hounds,  with  smooth  red  hair,  twisted  tail  like  a 
porker^s,  large  cars,  pointed  nose  and  four-clawcd  hind  feet. 
These  curious  little  "  greyhounds  "  join  in  the  chase  with  small 
wooden  bells  round  the  neck,  and  arc  thus  soon  found  when  lost 
in  the  woods. 

The  Niam-Niam  are  distinguished  by  their  elaborate  head- 
dresses (they  formerly  wore  a  sort  of  big  full-buttomed  wig,  and 
Dr  W.  Junker  actually  saw  elderly  people  in  these),  and  peculiar 
tattoo  markings — square  patterns  on  forehead,  temples  or  cheeks, 

*  About  the  middle  of  the  19th  cemury,  most  of  the  eastern  Niam- 
Niam  lands  appear  to  have  been  subject  to  Vapaty,  son  of  Mabcngch. 
But  after  his  death  they  were  distributed  amongst  his  seven  sons, 
Rcnjy.  Balia,  Perkye.  Tonibo,  Bazimbcy,  Manuba;  and  in  1870 
there  wore  already  fourteen  rcignine  princes  of  this  dynasty,  besides 
several  of  doubtful  relationship  with  the  line  of  Mabengch.  In  the 
Niam-Niam  districts  visited  bv  the  traders  from  the  Egyptian  Sudan 
there  were  at  that  time  altogether  as  many  as  thirty-five  independent 
chiefs.  But  reports  were  current  of  a  very  powerful  "  sultan  " 
named  Mofio.  wnose  empire  lay  some  300  m.  farther  west:  Another 
large  state,  founded  in  the  Welle  region  by  Kipa  (Kifa),  brother  of 
Vapaty,  alM  fell  to  pieces  after  his  death  in  1868.  The  powerful 
chiefs  Bakangoi  and  Kanna,  visited  in  1883  by  G.  Casati,  were  sons 
of  this  Kipa,  whose  grave  near  Kanna's  village  was  still  watched  by 
twenty- five  "  vestals,"  bound,  under  penalty  of  death,  to  keep  a  fire 
constantly  burning,  and  to  preserve  their  chastity  inviolate 
(Esfdoratore^  August  1883). 


an  X-«haped  figure  in  a  cartouche  below  the  cbcst,  and  varioat 
zigzag,  straight  or  dotted  lines  on  the  upper  arm  and  breast. 
Most  of  them  file  the  incisors.  From  the  malted  grain  of  a  qiedcs 
of  ftleusine  they  brew  good  beer,  of  a  sparkling  brown  or  reddish 
cobur  and  pleasant  bitter  taste,  derived  from  the  stalk  of  the 
same  cereal 

In  this  widespread  Negroid  family  are  now  provisionally  grouped 
the  Makaraka,  mterminsTed  with  the  AttmdUt  and  the  Babrnkur  in 
the  north-east  (Bahr-cl-Ghazal) ;  the  Krej,  Banda  and  IfSakkan  In 
the  north-west  (Dar-Fertit,  and  thence  to  the  upper  Shan);  the 
Bantiri,  Ndris,  Togbo,  Languassi,  Dakoa,  Ngapu,  Wia-Wia,  Manja, 
Awaka,  Akun^  and  others  about  both  slopes  of  the  Congo-Chad 
water-parting.  These  last,  who  give  such  an  enormous  westward 
extension  to  the  family,  present  much  the  same  physical  characters 
as  the  Zandeh  proper,  and  speak  diakicts  of  the  widdy  diffused  Ndris 
language,  which  is  not  Bantu,  but  appears  to  show  affinities  with 
Zandeh 

This  great  division  ethnologists  are  even  disposed  to  connect  with 
the  Fula  of  west  and  central  Sudan,  ami  to  substitute  for  the  now 
exploded  "  Nuba-Fula  "  a  "  Zandeh-Fula  "  family,  resulting  from 
various  secular  intermingUngs  between  the  true  negroes  and  the 
Berbers  of  North  Africa.  Such  crossings  have  updoubtedly  been  in 
progress  since  prehistoric  times  over  an  enormous  area  south  of  the 
Sahara  (Africa:  Ethnology),  and  are  almost  everym'here  marked  by 
certain  constant  characters,  such  as  long  ringlety  or  kinky  Uack  hdr. 
coppery,  reddish  or  bronze  shades  01  complexion,  brachyoephaJBc 
(round)  head,  often  highly  pronounced,  and  mdicated  outwardly  by 
an  unusually  wide  space  between  the  orbits,  and  generally  by  SMoe- 
what  softeiwd  negro  features.  But,  owing  to  the  different  environ- 
ments and  to  the  different  initial  ratios  a  intermixture,  the  transi- 
tional forms  are  almost  endless,  so  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  consti- 
tute distinct  ethnical  groups  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  laagoage. 
Where  type  and  speech  correspond,  as  to  a  large  extent  is  the  case 
with  most  of  the  above-mentioned  tribes,  even  strict  systematists 
will  be  disposed  to  constitute  separate  ethnical  groups,  at  least  as 
working  hypotheses,  always  allowing  for  the  somewhat  uatnist- 
worthy^  nature  of  the  linguistic  factor.  In  the  case  under  coo- 
uderation  Fula  has  no  kind  of  connexion  with  Zandeh  speech,  but 
this  by  no  means  precludes  the  possibility  of  racial  connexion. 

Beyond  a  few  meagre  vocabularies  no  materials  have  yet  been 
collected  for  the  study  of  the  Zandeh  language,  which,  except  in  the 
Madi  country,  appears  to  be  everywhere  spoken  with  considerate 
uniformity  in  the  eastern  Niam-Niam  lands.  Its  phonetic  system, 
such  as  initial  mb  and  vowel  audaut,  affiliates  it,  not  to  the  Libyan,  as 
has  been  asserted,  but  to  the  Ni^ro  linguistic  type.  Within  this  order 
of  speech  its  pronominal  prefix  inflection  points  to  affinity  rather  vith 
the  southern  Bantu  than  with  the  Sudan  group  of  languages.  Thus 
the  personal  i>lural  a-,  as  in  A-Zandch,  A-Madi,  A-Ban«.  &c.,  would 
appear  to  be  identical  in  origin  and  meaning  with  the  Uantu  tra-.  as 
in  Wa-Ganda,  Wa-Swaheli,  Wa-Sambara,  &c  There  is  also  the  same 
dearth  of  abstract  terms,  which  renders  the  translation  of  Script  ure 
into  the  Neero  tongues  such  a  difficult  task.  Compare  eumbak,  an 
expression  for  the  Deity,  really  meaning  "  lightning,  with  the 
Chinyanja  chuiUa''thuHaefCoa  (?)  and  the  Zulu  UukiUiakiJu» 
great-grandfather,  also  adopted  by  the  missionaries  as  the  neanst 
equivalent  for  the  Deity  in  that  language. 

Politically  the  dismembered  Zandeh  empire  and  decsndent 
principalities  are  divided  up  between  France,  which  claims  tlie 

sultanates  "  of  Rafai,  Dinua,  Zemio  and  Tambura  in  the  Mbomu 
valley,  with  all  the  peoples  in  Fertit  and  the  Shari  hasin ;  Belgium, 
which  administers  the  eastern  section  between  the  Mbomu  and  the 
upper  Welle:  and  Great  Britain,  to  whose  share  have  fallen  the 
Makaraka  and  other  Niam-Niam  groups  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  rcpon. 

See  John  Petherick,  Egyf>l.  the  Soudan  and  Central  Africa  (1861)- 
Carlo  Ptaggia's  "  Account  of  the  Niam-Niam,"  communicated  by  the 
Marchese  O.  Antinori  to  the  BoUetino  of  the  Italian  Geographical 
Society  (1868).  pp.  91-168:  G.  A.  Schweinfurth.  HeaH  of  Africa 
(English  edition,  1873):  G.  Casati.  "Journey  to  the  Niam-Niaia 
Country,"  in  Esphratore  for  August  1883,  and  Ten  years  im 
Equatotia  (i89i):F.  R.  Bohndorff,  Reisen  in  Central  Africa  (1^5): 
Dr  W.  Junker,  "  Rundretse  in  dem  sGdlichen  Niamniam-Lanicle."  in 
Petermann's  Mittheilungen  (or  May  1883,  English  edition,  Tmds  ia 
Africa  (1890). 

NIAS,  the  largest  island  in  the  chain  off  the  west  cotst  of 
Sumatra,  Dutch  East  Indies,  lying  about  x"  N.,  97^  30'  E.  It 
is  roughly  oblong  in  form,  measuring  about  80  m.  by  28,  and 
appears  to  be  partly  of  volcanic  origin  and  to  consist  partly  of 
older  rocks  corresponding  with  those  of  Sumatra.  Its  extreme 
elevation  is  about  2300  ft.  A  number  of  islets  (Nako,  Bunga,  &c.) 
lie  off  the  west  and  north  coasts.  The  island  is  thickly  populated 
by  a  pagan  people,  who  by  some  authorities,  including  F.  Jong- 
huhn,  have  been  associated  with  the  Battas,  but  are  probably 
a  distinct  branch  of  the  pre-Malayan  or  Indonesian  race.  Slavery 
and  head-hunting  arc  universal,  despite  the  effcMls  of  Dotdi 
and  German  missionary  societies.    The  natives  aie  skilled  ia 
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(uch  cnfu  u  weaving  uu]  nwul-vink,  u  vdt  u  In  igiiculture 
mad  load-making.  CocD-Dut  oil  is  produced  on  NioA  ftnil  aha 
moro  spcdoUy  on  the  Nako  group-  A  Dutch  commiuioner  ia 
eslablabcd  at  Gunong  SitoU  Ob  the  cast  coast,  a  settleinerit  of 
Malay  siul  Cliineie  trsdcra. 

NIBELUHOEMLIED.  or  Du  NiBELUNGE  Ndr,  an  hemic  epic 
written  in  a  Middle  High  Ceman  dialect  The  story  dd  which 
llie  poem  is  based  tielon^  to  the  geneial  stock  of  Teutonic  sa^a 
and  was  very  widespread  under  various  Eoims,  some  of  which  aic 
preserved.  Thus  it  is  touched  upon  in  Btavmljj  and  fragmentA 
of  it  form  the  most  important  part  of  tlie  DonJiem  Eddoi,  tlie 
poets  ot  which  evidently  assumed  that  the  tale  as  a  whole  was 
well  known  and  that  liieir  hcarera  would  be  ahlc  to  put  each 
piece  in  its  proper  ptacc.  In  the  prose  Edda,  or  Vclsungasaia, 
which,  though  laigely  primitive  in  spirit,  dates  from  the  i^th 
century,  it  is  set  (oilh  in  full     Th<       '  .    . .    .. 


..     ..le  pitedHip  sold  l- 

-  ..   ..it  Loki  returned  to  Aodv^irl 

JB^  rioff  which  had  the  virtue  o(  hn 

Tberenpui  Andvari,  eniued,  laid  upon  the  boan]  ,1 
ikoaldiHeHhBcnne.  ^Useune.lhe^nUigftrolIhL ' 
benn  to  ofKiale  at  oace.  RodmaTtfor  tbesilteof  Iht  ic 
^^^^■-^- —It  Fall*  and  Begin;  and  F^nir,  itiili,i: 


king  Alf— 


1  deflate  he 


..."tft.i 


IraKmeiitBot  the  fiword  Cram,  Odin'a  gift  10  hia  falher,  which  Hlonia 


VaLliyrie  Brunhild 


ID  .in  eochanted  b1«p,  nnd  ra.,i*,™  uj  ,^,  iK^^..y  ii-au.-iu--u  ^t 
Ihey  plighted  their  troth  to  each  other  and,  next  morning,  Sigurd  tf 
Giuld.  a  Idng  in  Ihc  Rhine  country,  Sigurd  formed  a  triEndship  »i 
bb  three  ions.  Cuimar,  Dogni  and  Gulhorm;  and,  in  order  torvia 

*--'*-■'  "I  ally,  it  was  determined  to  arrange  a  match  betwei 

.  .: ^._. —     ^ '■--.hiia.  ttilled  in  mag 


tbenlaK  cave  him  an  eochar 

BnDhiM.  CnnBT ■■- - 

wif*,ud  asked  S 

■bode,  the  _ 

SoSgurd.a 

nvuif  her  the  ring  of 
iFed3Hl,andSigard;rei 


Ungt 


n.    Queen  < 

_.._..  jnteJdrink. 

...the  other  hand,! 

id  to  ride  with  him  1 

idon  of  receiving  Gn 


-_.,.,,_  ,lie  llamn.  and  in  proof  of  ihia  hrld  up  Qrunhild'i 

ting,  which  5«urd  had  given  to  her.  Then  Brunhild  "  waicd  as  wsr 

iealodfy  and  wounded  pride,  she  now  incjted  the  thriv  hinga  v 

mordB  Sigurd  by  eHituig  their  ™' '  >•■- ti,.  .„. 

elder,  as  bound  to  .him  by  hlo 
e«.  pulbam,  who  had    - 


Red  when  he  fonn 


tinv,  finding  him  asleeb  he  Mtbted  him;  but  SgunL  beton  be  died. 

had  J  uar  alrength  enough  lo  hurt  hu  nroid  at  Ibe  murderer,  whom  it 
cut  in  iwo.  Brunhik).  when  she  heard  Gudrun  wailing,  laughed  aloud. 
But  her  Love  [or  Sigurd  was  «eat  as  ever,  and  ahe  delermuied  not  to 
nirvivc  him;  diatritHiting  her  wealth  10  her  hand-maident,  the 
mourned  Sigurd's  f  uoenl  pyre,  dew  hcneU  with  his  sword,  arid  waa 

In  coune  of  time  Gudtun  married  Atli  (Allila).  king  oE  the  Huni. 
Brunhild's  bmther.   Atli.  intent  on  fretting  hold  of  the  hoard,  whkb 

^Ihc  Rhfnfc^On'thST^ial  io'tl^ndeTil^''hc2rf,  or"u^ 
where  it  was  concealed,  a  lieicc  fight  broke  out,  in  which  all  the 
followers  of  Gunnar  and  Hogni  fell.  Atli  then  once  more  ofiered  to 
■pare  Cunnar'i  life  if  he  would  reveal  hii  arcrct:  but  Gunnar  refused 
to  do  so  till  he  shoDU  lee  the  heart  o[  HognL  The  henrt  of  a  slave 
was  bid  before  him,  but  he  declared  that  that  could  nol  be  Hogni'i, 
HDce  it  quaked.  Hogni'a  heart  was  then  cut  oiit,  the  victim  laughing 
the  while;  but  when  Gunnar  saw  it  be  cried  out  that  now  he  alone 
knew  whoe  the  hoard  was  and  thai  he  would  never  reveal  the  secret, 
Hishanda  were  then  bound,  and  he  WAS  tast  intoa  den  of  venomous 
Bcrpenta ;  but  he  played  >o  sweetly  on  the  harp  with  hia  toes  thai  he 
clLarmed  the  reptilea,  exeqit  one  adder,  bv  whkh  he  was  itung  to 
dmh.  Gudrun,  however,  avenged  the  death  of  her  brrxhers  by 
slaying  the  Bona  she  had  borne  to  Atli  and  cauaiib  him  unwillingly 
to  dnnic  their  blood  and  cat  Iheir  hearts.  Finally,  in  ihe  night, 
■he  killed  Alii  himself  and  burned  his  hall ;  then,  leaning  iolo  the 
■ca.  she  waa  carried  by  the  waves  (o  new  Bcenes,  whctt  ilie  had 
adventures  not  connected  with  thoke  recorded  in  the  NibdunpidiM, 
This  story,  in  spile  of  Ihc  late  date  of  the  KotiuRgaiofa  and 
of  added  dements  due  to  the  imagination  of  its  author,  evidently 
•,  Ihe  JViWan^iB  story, 


0  Ihe  DIhci 


Is  equally  prin 


:of  m 


though  it  I 

the  other,  the  spirit  and  Ihe  m 
I  a  large  eiteni  been  Iransmuted  by  later  influences,  the  setline 

the  story  bring— though  by  no  means  consislcn  I  ly— medieval 
ther  than  primitive.  Thus  the  mysterious  hoard  is  all  but  lost 
ght  of;  no  mention  is  made  of  Ihe  curse  attached  to  it;  and 

is  only  as  an  aftenhought  that  Siegfried  (Sllril)  is  described 


or  heroes  rich  in  gloiy    and  of  advcntur 
Of  feaiC  and  joyous  living,    of  wai^'""  " 


now  many  marvels  kaow.i 


hoard,  nothing 


For,  I 


in  the  1. 


lend  of  Sigurd  the  \ 


if  BrunhUd,  1 


le  plot  had  tun 
in  the  song  of 
ihild,  the  Cud 


Nibelungs  it  is  the  love  an 
of  the  northern  saga,  that  lornu  the  backbone  o(  the  stoty  and 
gives  it  [rom  Best  to  last  an  artistic  unity  which  the  Vdmntmata 
lacki,  0[  the  story  Itself  it  is  impossible  bete  to  ^ve  anything 
but  the  barest  outline,  suBident  to  show  its  fontrast  with  the 
northern  version.  We  may  note  at  the  outset  the  spirll  of 
pessimism  which,  like  the  curse  on  Ihe  hoard,  pervades  the 
whole.  It  appears  in  the  very  first  Aventiun^  when  Kriemhild, 
in  answer  to  her  moEher'a  Inteipretaiion  of  her  dream,  declares 
that  she  will  never  many,  since  "  it  has  been  proved  by  the 
eipciience  of  many  women  that  joy  is  in  Ihe  end  rewarded  by 
sorrow  "1  it  Is  repealed  in  the  last  slania  but  one  of  the  long 
poem;  "As  ever  Joy  in  sorrow  ends  and  must  end  alway." 
This  tragic  contrast  is  emphasiied  by  the  pomp  and  circumsianeo 
that  surround  the  ill-fated  hero  ol  the  story  at  thebeguininft 


helcden  labcbaere 


erbo^en  ssger 
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The  primitive  setting  of  the  notthem  version  has  vanished  iitteriy. 
Sigmund  is  lung  of  the  Netheriands;  the  boy  Siegfried  is  brought 
up  by  "  wise  men  that  are  his  tutors  "  {AvetU.  iL);  and  when, 
attracted  by  the  fame  of  Kriemhild's  beauty,  he  rides  to  Worms 
to  woo  lier,  it  is  as  the  typical  handsome,  accomi^ished  and 
chivalrous  king's  son  of  medieval  romance. 

It  is  at  this  point  {AvetU,  iv.)  that  some  of  the  primitive 
elements  of  the  story  are  suddenly  and  awkwardly  introduced. 
As  Siegfried  approaches  Worms,  Kriemhild's  brothers,  the 
Burgundian  kings  Gunther,  Gisdh£r  and  G^mot  watch  his 
coming,  and  to  them  their  faithful  retainer,  "  the  grim  Hagen," 
explains  who  he  is.  This,  he  exclaims,  can  be  no  other  than  the ' 
hero  who  slew  the  two  kings  of  the  Nibelungs,  Schilbunc  and 
Nibelunc,  and  seized  their  treasure,  together  with  the  sword 
Balmunc  and  the  lamkappe,  or  cape  of  darkness,  which  has  the 
virtue  of  making  him  who  wears  it  invisible.  Another  adventure, 
too,  he  can  tell  of  him,  namely,  how  he  slew  a  dragon  and  how  by 
bathing  in  its  blood  his  skin  became  homy,  so  that  no  weapon 
could  wound  him,  save  in  one  place,  where  a  linden  leaf  had 
fallen  upon  him  as  he  stooped,  so  that  the  blood  did  not  touch 
this  spot.^  In  spite  of  Hagen's  distrust  and  misgivings,  Siegfried 
now  fights  as  the  ally  of  the  Burgundians  against  the  Saxons 
{AvetU.  iv.),  and  imdertakes,  on  condition  of  receiving  Kriemhild 
to  wife,  to  help  Gunther  to  woo  Queen  Brunhild,  who  can  only 
be  won  by  the  man  who  can  overcome  her  in  three  trials  of 
strength  {AvaU,  vi.).  Siegfried  and  Gunther  accordingly  go. 
together  to  Brimhild's  castle  of  Isenstein  in  Iceland,  and  there  the 
hero,  invisible  in  his  tamkapptt  stands  beside  Gunther,  hurling 
the  spear  and  putting  the  weight  for  him,  and  even  leaping, 
with  Gunther  in  his  arms,  far  beyond  the  utmost  limit  that 
Brunhild  can  reach  (AvetU.  vii.).  Brunhild  confesses  herself 
beaten  and  returns  with  the  others  to  Worms,  where  the  double 
marriage  is  celebrated  with  great  pomp  (il sen/.  X.).  But  Brunhild 
b  ill  content;  though  she  saw  Siegfrieid  do  homage  to  Gunther 
at  Isenstein  she  is  not  convinced,  and  believes  that  Siegfried 
should  have  been  her  husband;  and  on  the  bridal  night  she 
vents  her  ill  humour  on  the  hapless  Gunther  by  tying  him  up 
in  a  knot  and  hanging  him  on  the  walL  "  I  have  brought  the 
evil  devil  to  my  house!"  he  complains  to  Siegfried  next  morning; 
and  once  more  the  hero  has  to  intervene;  invisible  in  his  foff»- 
kappe  he  wrestles  with  Brunhild,  and,  after  a  desperate  struggle, 
takes  from  her  her  gprdle  and  ring  before  yielding  place  to 
Gunther.  The  girdle  and  ring  be  gives  to  hb  wife  Kriemhild 
(AvetU.  X.). 

One  day,  while  Siegfried  and  his  wife  were  on  a  visit  to  the 
Burgundian  court,  the  two  queens  fell  to  quarrelling  on  the 
question  of  precedence,  not  in  a  river  but  on  the  steps  of  the 
cathedral  (AvetU.  xiv.).  Kriemhild  was  taimted  with  being  the 
wife  of  Gunther's  vassal;  whereupon,  in  wrath,  she  showed 
Brunhild  the  ring  and  the  golden  girdle  taken  by  Siegfried,  proof 
that  Siegfried,  not  Gunther,  had  won  Brunhild.  So  far  the  story 
is  essentially  the  same  as  that  in  the  VoUungasaga;  but  now  the 
plot  changes.  Brunhild  drops  out,  becoming  a  figure  altogether 
subordinate  and  shadowy.  The  death  of  Si^ried  is  compassed, 
not  by  her,  but  by  the  "grim"  Hagen,  Gunther's  faithful 
henchman,  who  thinks  the  glory  of  Us  master  unduly  over- 
shadowed by  that  of  his  vassal.  Hagen  easily  persuades  the 
weak  Gunther  that  the  supposed  insult  to  his  honour  can  only 
be  wiped  out  in  Siegfried's  bbod;  he  worms  the  secret  of  the 
hero's  vulnerable  spot  out  of  Kriemhild,  on  pretence  of  shielding 
him  from  harm  (AvetU,  xv.),  and  then  arranges  a  great  hunt  in 
the  forest,  so  that  he  may  ^y  him  when  off  his  guard. 

The  x6th  AvetUiure,  describing  this  himt  and  the  murder  of 
Siegfried,  is  perhaps  the  moQt  powerful  scene  in  all  medieval 
epic  To  heighten  the  effect  of  the  tragic  climax  the  poet 
begins  with  a  description  of  the  hunting,  and  describes  the 
high  spirits  of  Siegfried,  who  captures  a  wild  boar,  rides  back 
with  it  to  camp,  and  there  lets  it  loose  to  the  great  discomfiture 
of  the  cooks. 

When  the  hunters  sat  down  to  feast,  it  was  found  that  the  wine 
had  been  forgotten.    Hagen  thereupon  proposed  that  they  should 
*  Compare  the  hod  of  Achilles. 


net  to  a  spring  of  which  he  knew  some  way  off  in  the  forest. 

Siegfried  readily  agreed,  and  though  handicapped  by  canying 

shidd,  sword  and  spear,  easily  reached  the  goal  first,  but  waited, 

with  his  customary  courtesy,  until  the  king  had  arrived  and 

drunk  before  slaking  his  own  thirst.    Then,  laying  aside  his 

arms,  he  stooped  and  drank.    Hagen,  seizing  the  spear,  thrust 

it  through  the  spot  marked  by  Kriemhild  on  Siegfried's  surcoaL 

The  hero  sprang  up  and,  finding  that  his  sword  had  been  removed, 

attacked  Hagen  with  his  shield. 

Though  to  death  he  was  wounded    he  struck  so  strong  a  stroke 
Ihat  from  the  shattered  ahield-rim    forthwith  out  thne  broke 
Showen  of  flaahiag  jeweb;    the  shidd  in  fmgmeats  lay.' 

Then  reproaching  them  for  their  cowardice  and  treachery, 
Siegfried  fell  dying  "amid  the  flowers,"  while  the  knights 
gathered  round  lamenting..  At  this  point  two  stanzas  may  be 
quoted  as  well  illustrating  the  poet's  power  of  dtamatic 
characterizations— 

The  king  of  the  Buigundians    he  too  bewailed  his  death : 
Then  spake  the  dying  hero:  "  Nay,  now  you  waste  your  breath! 
You  weep  for  an  ill  fortune    that  you  youndf  have  wrousht: 
That  u  a  shameful  sorrow:    it  were  better  you  said  nougEt  i " 
Then  out  qiake  the  grim  Hagen:    '*  I  know  not  why  ye  phia: 
Thu  is  for  us  the  ending    of  lorrow  and  of  pain. 
Full  few  are  left  of  foemen    that  dare  withsund  us  now. 
Glad  am  I  that  the  hero    was  by  this  hand  of  mine  laid  k»w  I  ** 

This  account  of  the  death  of  Siegfried,  which  embodies  the 
ancient  Germaii  tradition,  is  far  finer  than  the  northern  version, 
according  to  which  Hogni  murders  the  hero  in  his  bed.  The 
whole  spirit  of  this  AvetUiure,  too,  is  primitive  Teutonic  rather 
than  mecfievaL  The  same  is  true,  indeed,  of  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  the  poem.  Siegfried,  to  be  sure,  is  buried  with  aJl  the 
pomp  of  medieval  Catholic  rites;  but  Kriemhild,  while  praying 
for  his  soul  like  a  good  Christian,  plots  horrible  vengeance  like 
her  pagan  prototype.  With  this  significant  difference,  however: 
Gudrun  revenged  upon  her  husband  the  death  of  her  brothers; 
Kriemhild  sedu  to  revenge  upon  her  brothers  the  death  of  her 
husband.  The  Catholic  bond  of  marriage  has  become  stronger 
than' the  primitive  Teutonic  bond  of  kinship.  Mistress  now  of 
the  inexhaustible  hoard  of  the  Nibdungs,  Kriemhild  sought 
to  win  a  following  by  lavish  largesses;  but  this  Hagen  frustrated 
by  sdzing  the  treasure,  with  the  consent  of  the  kings,  and  sinking 
it  in  the  Rhine,  all  taking  an  oath  never  to  revttl  its  hiding- 
pUce,  without  the  consent  of  the  others,  so  long  as  they  should 
live  (AvetU.  xix.).  At  last,  however,  after  thirteen  years, 
Kriemhild's  chance  came,  with  a  proposal  of  marriage  from 
Etzd  (Attila)  king  of  the  Huns,  whom  she  consented  to  many 
on  condition  that  he  would  help  her  to  vengeance  (AvetU.  txX 
Then  more  years  passed;  old  feuds  seemed  to  be  ffx^Dttcn; 
and  the  Burgundian  kings,  in  spite  of  Hagen's  warnings,  thought 
it  safe  to  accept  their  sister's  invitation  to  visit  her  court  (AtetU. 
xxiiL  xxiv.). 

rhe  journey  of  the  Burgundians  into  Hunland  is  descrSMd 
by  the  poet  at  great  length  (AvetU.  xxv.-xxvii.).  The  stocy  is 
full  of  picturesque  detail  and  stirring  inddent,  full  also  of  interest- 
ing problems  in  folk-lore  and  mythology;  and  throug^MUt  it 
is  dominated  by  the  figure  of  the  grim  Hagen,  who,  twitted  with 
cowardice  and  his  advice  spumed,  is  determined  that  there  shall 
be  no  turning  back  and  that  they  shall  go  through  with  it  to  the 
bitter  end.  With  his  own  hands  he  ferries  the  host  over  the 
Danube  and  then,  when  the  last  detachment  has  crossed,  destroys 
the  boat,  so  that  there  may  be  no  return.  At  AttOa's  oocnt 
(AvetU.  xxviii.)  it  is  again  Hagen  who  provokes  the  catastrophe 
by  Uunting  Kriemhild  when  she  asks  him  if  he  has  brought 
with  him  the  hoard  of  the  Nibdungs: 

"  The  devil's  what  I  bring  you  I "    Hagen  then  repUcd. 

"  What  with  this  heavy  l^roets    and  my  shield  beside. 

I  had  enough  to  carry:    thb  hdmet  bright  1  brocffht; 

My  sword  b  in  my  right  hand,  and  that^De  sure,  I  bring  yoa  not!" 

The  sword  was  Siegfried's.    It  is  Hagen,  too,  who  alter  the 

•  Thb  last  fight  with  the  shiek!  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
common  stock  of  heroic  story.  Cf.  the  account  of  the  death  of 
Heieward  "  the  Wake  "  given  by  Geoffrey  Gaimar  in  the  CJ  '^ 
Angfo-NortH.  and  adopted  by  Freeman  in  hb  iVig 
(1871},  iv.  4(66. 
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fint  onaUoght  of  the  Huns  strikn  off  the  bead  of  OrtUeb,  the 
ion  of  Etzel  auad  Kiiemhild,  and  who,  amid  the  imoke  and 
9amage  of  the  burning  hall,  bids  the  Buignndians  drink  blood  if 
tbey  are  thirsty. 

Besides  Hagen,  during  the  ride  into  Hunland  and  in  the 
final  fight,  another  figure  oomes  to  the  front,  that  of  Volkfar 
the  Fiddler,  so  far  only  mentioned  as  a  hero  of  the  Saxon  war 
in  Avent,  iL  He  rides  fiddling  at  the  head  of  the  host;  he  plays 
to  the  weary  warriors  in  the  intervals  of  the  battle  in  the  court 
of  Etzd's  palace;  but  he  is  also  expert  at  performing  other 
music,  with  "  a  strong  fiddle-bow,  mighty  and  long,  like  to  a 
sword,  exceeding  sharp  and  broad."  He  is  the  type  of  the 
medieval  knightly  minstrel  of  the  age  of  the  Minnfsang 

But  for  all  their  prowess,  after  a  prolonged  struggle  {AveiU. 
xzix.-xxxvii.),  the  Burgundians  were  at  last  overwhehned. 
Most  of  the  chief  figures  of  heroic  saga  had  come  up  against 
them:  Attila,  Hildebrand,  the  Ostrogoth  Theodoric  (Dietrich 
von  Bern).  To  the  last-named  even  Hagen  armed  with  Sieg- 
fried's sword  had  to  yield  {Aveni.  xzxviii.).  Kriemhild  came  to 
him  as  he  lay  in  bonds  and  demanded  the  Nibdung  treasure.  He 
refused  to  reveal  its  hiding-place  so  long  as  Gunther,  also  a 
prisoner,  should  live.  Gunther  was  accordingly  slain  by  the 
queen's  orders  and  his  bead  was  brought  to  Hagen,  who  cried  out 
when  he  saw  it  that  all  had  been  accomplished  as  he  had  foretold: 

"  Now  none  knows  where  the  hoafd  is    save  God  and  I  alone: 
That  to  thee,  devil-woman,    shall  nevermore  be  known  I  '* 

Whereupon  Kriemhild  slew  him  with  Siegfried's  sword.    But 

Krfemhild  was  not  destined,  like  Gudrun,  to  set  out  on  further 

adventures.    Hildebrand,  horrified  at  her  deed,  sprang  forward 

and  cut  her  to  pieces  with  U^  sword. 

In  torrow  now  was  ended    the  1dng*s  high  holiday. 
As  ever  joy  in  sorrow    ends  and  must  end  alway. 

To  some  MSS.  of  the  Nibdungenlied  is  added  a  supplementary 
poem  called  the  Klage  or  Lament,  a  sequel  of  site  short-line 
couplets,  describing  the  himent  of  the  survivors— notably  Etxd— 
over  the  slain,  the  burying  of  the  dead,  and  the  carrying  of  the 
news  to  the  countries  of  the  Burgundians  and  others.  At  the  end 
it  is  stat«i  that  the  story  was  written  down,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Bishop  POgrim  of  Passau,  by  a  writer  named  Konrad 
(KuomAt)  in  Latin,  and  that  it  had  since  been  sung  (feftcAld) 
often  in  the  German  tongue. 

Sources  of  tlu  Story. — The  origin  and  nature  of  the  various 
elements  that  go  to  make  up  the  story  of  the  NibeluMgen^ 
lied  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  the  subject  of  very  lively 
debate.  The  view  at  one  time  most  generally  accepted  was 
that  first  propounded  by  Karl  Lachmann  in  his  "  Kritik  der 
Sage  von  den  Nibelungen  "  (Rkeinisckes  Museum  fUr  Philologie, 
Num.  349,  250,  1839,  republished  in  his  Zu  den  Nibdungen  .  .  . 
Anmeriuugen  in  1836),  namely,  that  the  story  was  orif^nally  a 
myth  of  the  northern  gods,  modified  into  a  heroic  saga  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  intermingled  with  historical 
dements.  This  view  is  maintained  by  Richard  von  Mutb  in 
his  Eifdeitung  in  das  Nibdungenlied  (Paderbom,  1877),  who 
thus  wms  up  the  result  of  his  critical  researches:  "  The  basis 
of  all  is  an  old  myth  of  a  beneficent  divine  being  (Siegfried), 
who  conquers  daemonic  powers  (the  Nibdungen),  but  is  slain 
by  them  (the  Burgundians  turned  Nibdungen);  with  this 
myth  was  connected  the  destruction  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom, 
ascribed  to  Attila,  between  437  u^d  453,  and  later  the  legend 
of  AitiU's  murder  by  his  wife;  in  this  form,  after  Attila  and 
Theodoric  had  been  assodated  in  it,  the  legend  penetrated, 
between  555  and  583,  to  the  North,  where  its  second  part  was 
developed  in  detail  on  the  analogy  of  older  sagas,  while  in  Germany 
n  complete  change  of  the  old  motif  took  place."  To  this  theory 
the  objectran  is  raised  that  it  is  but  a  theory;  that  it  is  un- 
supported by  any  convindng  evidence;  and  that  the  process 
which  it  postulates,  that,  namely,  of  the  transformation  of  the 
ggds  into  heroes  by  the  popular  imagination,  is  contrary  to  all 
that  we  know  of  the  fate  of  dethroned  deities,  who  are  apt  to 
live  on  in  fairy  stories  in  very  unheroic  guise.  So  early  as  1783 
Johannes  von  MQller  of  Gdttingen  had  called  attention  to  the 
historical  figures  appearing  in  the  Nibdungenlied,  identifying 


Etxd  as  Attila,  Dietrich  of  Bern  as  Theodoric  of  Verona,  and  the 
Burgundian  kingi  Gunther,  Giselh£r  and  Gtoiot  as  the  Gun- 
daharius,  Gislaharius  and  Godomar  of  the  Lex  Burgundiorum; 
in  i8ao  Julius  Ldchtlen  {Neuaufgefundenes  BruckstUck  des 
NibdungailiedeSf  Freiburg-im-Brdsgau)  roundly  dedaxed  that 
"  the  Nibdungadied  rests  entirdy  on  a  historical  foundation, 
and  that  any  other  attempt  to  explain  it  must  fail."  This  view 
was,  however,  overborne  by  the  great  authority  of  Lachmann, 
whose  theory,  in  complete  harmony  with  the  prindples  popular- 
ized by  the  brothers  Grimm,  was  accepted  and  elaborated  by 
a  long  series  of  critics.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  criticism 
has  tended  to  revert  to  the  standpoint  of  Mttller  and  Ldchtlen 
and  to  reoognixe  in  the  story  of  the  Nibdungen  as  a  whole  a 
misty  and  confused  tradition  of  real  events  and  people.  Mythical 
elements  it  certainly  contains;  and  to  those  figures  which— 
like  Siegfried,  Bru^iild,  Hagen  and  the  "good  margrave" 
Ruedegte  of  BechUrenr-cannot  be  traced  definitively  to  historical 
originals,  a  mythical  origin  is  still  provisionally  ascribed.  But 
criticism  is  still  busy  attempting  to  trace  these  also  to  historical 
originals,  and  Theodor  Abding  {Das  Nibdungenlied^  1907) 
makes  out  a  very  plausible  case  for  identifying  Siegfried  with 
Segeric,  son  of  the  Burgundian  king  Sigimund,  Brunhild  with 
the  historical  Brunichildis,  and  Hagen  with  a  certain  Hagnericus, 
who,  according  to  the  Life  of  St  Cdumban,  guided  the  saint 
(the  chaplain  of  the  Nibdungenlied),  who  had  incurred  the 
enmity  of  Brunichfldis,  safe  to  the  court  of  her  grandson  Theu- 
derich,  king  of  the  West  Franks. 

Herr  Abding's  theory  of  the  sources  of  the  Nibdungen  story 
is  one  among  many;  but,  as  it  is  one  of  the  latest  and  not  the 
least  ingenious,  it  deserves  mentioiL  That  the  Icelandic  Eddas 
contain  the  oldest  versions  of  -the  legend,  though  divided  and 
incomplete,  is  universally  admitted.  It  is  eqtudly  wdl  established, 
however,  that  Iceland  could  not  have  been  its  original  home 
This  Herr  Abding  locates  among  the  Franks  of  what  is  ix>w 
southern  France,  whence  the  stories  spread,  from  the  6th  century 
onwards,  on  the  one  hand  across  the  Rhhie  Into  Franconia, 
on  the  other  hand  westwards  and  northwards,  by  way  of  Irdand — 
at  that  time  in  dose  intercourse  with  continental  Europe — and 
the  northern  islands,  to  Iceland.  Hence  the  two  traditions, 
the  German  and  the  Icelandic,  of  which  the  latter  alone  is 
preserved  in  something  of  its  primitive  form,*  though  primitive 
dements  survive  in  the  Nibdungenlied. 

The  basis  of  the  story  is  then,  according  to  this  view,  historical, 
not  mjrthical:  a  medley  of  Franoo-Burgundian  historical 
traditions,  overlaid  with  mythical  fandcs.*  The  historical 
nudeus  is  the  overthrow  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom  of  Gun- 
dahar  by  the  Huns  in  436;  and  round  this  there  gathered 
an  accretion  of  other  episodes,  equally  historical  in  their  origin, 
however  distorted,  with  a  naive  disregard  of  chronological 
possibility:  the  murder  of  Segeric  (c.  525),  the  murder  of 
Sigimund  by  the  sons  of  Chrothildis,  wife  of  Govis  (identified 
by  Abding  with  Kriemhild),  the  murder  of  Attila  by  his  Bur- 
gundian wife  Ildioo  (see  Kxiemhiid).  In  the  Eddas  the  identity 
of  the  original  Franco-Burgundian  sagas  is  fairly  preserved. 
In  the  Nibdungenlied,  on  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  other 
wholly  uncoimected  stories  is  fdt:  thus  Hildebrand  appears 
during  the  final  fight  at  Etsd's  court,  and  Theodoric  the  Great 
(Dietrich  von  Bern;  see  T&eoookxc),  for  no  better  reason  than 
that  the  Dietrich  legend  had  sent  him  into  exile  there,  and  that 
he  must  have  been  there  when  the  Burgundians  arrived. 

Ori^n  of  the  P^em.— The  controversy  as  to  the  underlying 
dements  of  the  Nibdung  legend  extends  to  the  question  of  the 
authorship  and  construction  of  the  poem  itsdf.  Was  it  from 
the  first — whatever  additions  and  Interpolations  may  have 

^  The  Eddas  were  first  written  down,  as  it  commonly  aasurocd.  by 
BisfekM)  Saemund  Siflfusaon  (10^6-1133) 

'  The  prpceas  of  this  overlaying  is  easy  to  realise  if  we  remember 
how  UMial  it  was  to  transfer  cnaractcristics  and  episodes  drawn  from 
immemorial  folk-lore  to  successive  historical  personages.  A  good 
example  is  the  "  Swan-maiden  *'  myth  connected  with  the  house  of 
Bouillon  (see  Lorbkcrin).  See  also  other  interesting  cases  dtcd 
in  the  chapter  on  the  "  Geste  of  John  de  Courci "  in  Mr  J.  H. 
Round's  Peerage  and  Pedigree  (London,  1910). 
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foUowed — conceived  as  a  single,  coherent  story,  or  is  it  based 
on  a  number  of  separate  stories,  popular  ballads  akin  to  the 
Eddas,  which  the  original  author  of  the  Nibdungenlied  merely 
collected  and  strung  together?  The  answer  to  these  questions 
has  been  sought  by  a  succession  of  scholars  in  a  critical  com- 
parison of  the  medieval  MSS.  of  the  poem  still  surviving.  Of 
these  33  arc  now  known,  of  which  10  are  complete,  the  rest  being 
more  or  less  fragmentary.  The  most  important  are  those 
first  discovered,  viz.  the  MSS.  lettered  C  (Hohenems,  1755), 
B  (Schloss  Wcrdenberg,  1769),  A  (Hohenems,  1779);  and 
round  these  the  others  more  or  less  group  themselves.  They 
exhibit  many  differences:  put  briefly,  C  is  the  most  perfectly 
finished  in  language  and  rhythm;  A  is  rough,  in  places  Imbarous; 
B  stands  half-way  between  the  two.  Which  is  nearest  to  the 
original?  Karl  Lachmann  (Z«  den  Nibdungen  und  zur  Klage, 
Anmerkungen^  1836)  decided  in  favour  of  A.  He  applied  to  the 
Nibdungenlied  the  method  which  Friedrich  August  Wolf  had 
used  to  resolve  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  into  their  elements.  The 
poem,  according  to  Lachmann,  was  based  on  some  twenty 
popular  ballads,  originally  handed  down  orally,  but  written 
down  about  1x90  or  laoo.  This  original  is  lost,  and  A — as  its 
roughness  of  form  shows — ^is  nearest  to  it;  all  other  MSS., 
including  B  and  C,  are  expansions  of  A.  The  great  authority 
of  Lachmann  made  this  opim'on  the  prevalent  one,  and  it  still 
has  its  champions.  It  was  first  seriously  assailed  by  Adolf 
Holtxmann  {Untcrsuchungen  iiber  das  NUt.,  Stuttgart,  1854), 
who  argued  that  the  original  could  not  have  been  strophic  in 
form — the  fourth  lines  of  the  strophes  are  certainly  often  of  the 
nature  of  "  padding"— that  it  was  written  by  Konrad  (Kuonr&t 
of  the  Klage),  writer  to  Bishop  Pilgrim  of  Passau  about  970-984, 
and  that  of  existing  MSS.  C  is  nearest  to  this  original,  B  the 
copy  of  a  MS*  closely  akin  to  C,  and  A  an  abbreviated,  corrupt 
copy  of  B.  This  view  was  adopted  by  Friedrich  Zamcke,  who 
made  C  the  basis  of  his  edition  of  the  Nibdungenlied  (Leipzig, 
1856).  A  new  hypothesis  was  developed  by  Karl  Bartsch  in 
his  Untcrsuchungen  Hber  das  Nibdungenlied  (Leipzig,  1865). 
According  to  this  the  original  was  an  assonance  poem  of  the  Z2th 
century,  which  was  changed  between  X190  and  xaoo  by  two 
separate  poets  into  two  versions,  in  which  pure  rhymes  were 
substituted  for  the  earlier  assonances:  the  originals  of  the 
Nibdungenlied  and  Der  Nibdunge  N6t  respeaively.  Bartsch's 
subsequent  edition  of  the  Nibdunge  Ndl  (ist  ed.,  Leipzig,  1870) 
was  founded  on  B,  as  the  nearest  to  the'  original.  To  this  view 
Zamcke  was  so  far  converted  that  in  the  1887  edition  of  his 
Nibdungenlied  he  admitted  that  C  shows  signs  of  recension  and 
that  the  B  group  is  purer  in  certain  details. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  critical  study  Herr  Abeling  comes  to  the 
following  conclusions.  The  poem  was  first  written  down  by  a 
wandering  minstrel  about  971  to  991,  was  remodelled  about 
1140  by  Konrad,^  who  introduced  interpolations  in  the  spirit 
of  chivalry  and  was  perhaps  responsible  for  the  metre;  during 
the  wars  and  miseries  of  the  next  fifty  years  manners  and  taste 
became  barbarized  and  the  fine  traditions  of  the  old  popular 
poetry  were  obscured,  and  it  was  under  this  influence  that, 
about  1 1 90,  a  jongleur  (Spidmann)  revised  the  poem,  this  re- 
cension being  represented  by  group  B.  After  X190,  during  the 
Golden  Age  of  the  art  poetry  (Kunstdichtung)  of  the  Minnesingers 
(9.9.),  a  professional  poet  (Rudolf  von  Ems?)  again  remodelled 
the  poem,  introducing  further  interpolations,  and  changing  the 
title  from  Der  Nibdunge  Ndl  into  Das  Nibdungenlid,  this 
version  being  the  basis  of  the  group  C.  The  MS.  A,  as  proved 
by  its  partial  excellence,  is  based  directly  on  Konrad's  work, 
with  additions  borrowed  from  B. 

'Bartsch  and  others  ascribe  its  authorship,  with  much  plausi- 
bility, to  an  Austrian  knight  of  the  race  of  Kiirenbcrs.  the  cariiest 
of  the  courtly  lyric  poets,  whose  lyrics  are  written  in  the  Nibelung 
strophe.  Thus  compare  KOrcnberc's  lyric  (Lachmann  and  Haupt, 
Des  Minnesangs  Fruhling,  4th  ed.,  F.  Vogt,  Leipzig.  1888)— 

"  Ich  z6ch  mir  cincn  valkcn  mfire  danne  ein  jftr  '* 

with  the  Nibdungen  Ndt  (Bartsch)  Av.  i.  13— 

"  troumte  Kriemhtlde. 
Wie  sic  zQgc  eincn  valken,  stare  scoen'  und  wilde." 


Theodor  Abcline  (Das  Nibdungenlied  und  seine  Lileratur  (Leipzig. 
1907)  gives  a  full  bibUography,  embracing  1272  references  from  1756 
to  IQ05.  There  are  English  translations  (M  the  poem  by  A.  G.  Foster- 
Barham  (1887),  Margaret  Armour  (prose,  1897)  and  Alice  Hortoo 
(1898).  (W.  A.  P.) 

NICAEA,  or  Nice  [mod.  Isnik,  i.e.  dt  NucoZoy]  an  andent 
town  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Bith3mia,  on  the  Lake  Ascania.  Antigonus 
built  the  city  (3x6  b.c.  ?)  on  an  old  deserted  site,  and  soon  after- 
wards Lysimachus  changed  its  name  from  Antigonia  to  Nicaca, 
calling  it  after  his  wife.  Under  the  Roman  empire  Nicaea  and 
Nicomedia  disputed  the  title  of  metropolis  of  Bithynia.  Strabo 
describes  the  andent  Nicaea  as  built  regularly,  in  the  form  of 
a  square,  with  a  gate  in  the  middle  of  each  side.  From  a  monu- 
ment in  the  centre  of  the  dty  all  the  four  gates  were  visible 
at  the  extremities  of  great  cross-streets.  After  Constantinople 
became  the  capital  of  the  empire  Nicaea  grew  in  importance, 
and  after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders 
became  the  temporary  seat  of  the  Byzantine  emperor;  the  double 
line  of  walls  with  the  Roman  gates  is  still  well  preserved.  The 
possession  of  the  dty  was  long  disputed  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Turks.  It  remained  an  important  dty  for  some  time 
after  its  final  incoqx>ration  in  the  Ottoman  empire;  but  became 
subsequently  an  insignificant  village. 

NICAEA,  COUNCIL  OF.  The  Coundl  of  Nicaea  (a.d.  315)  is 
an  event  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  history  of  Christianity. 
Its  convocation  and  its  course  illustrate  the  radical  revolution 
which  the  position  of  this  religion,  within  the  confines  of  the 
Roman  empire,  had  undergone  in  consequence  of  the  Edict  of 
Milan.  Further,  it  was  the  first  oecumenical  council,  and  this 
fact  invested  it  with  a  peculiar  halo  in  the  esres  of  subsequent 
ages;  while  among  its  resolutions  may  be  found  a  series  of 
decisions  which  acquired  a  lasting  significance  for  the  Christian 
Church.  This  applies  more  espeidally  to  the  reception  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  for  though,  immediatdy  after  the  dose 
of  the  s3mod,  it  was  exposed  to  a  powerful  opposition,  it  gained 
the  day,  and,  in  the  form  which  it  received  at  Nicaea  and  at 
the  coundl  of  Constantinople  (381),  still  enjoys  offidal  validity 
in  the  prindpal  churches  of  Christendom.  Finally,  the  orHindl 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  conception  of  the  Christian 
religion,  in  that  it  was  the  fint  attempt  to  fix  the  criteria  of 
Christian  orthodoxy  by  means  of  definitely  formulated  pro- 
nouncements on  the  content  of  ChrisUan  bdief— the  acceptance 
of  these  criteria  bdng  made  a  sine  qua  nan  of  membership  of  the 
Church.  Moreover,  it  admitted  the  principle  that  the  state 
might  employ  the  secuhir  arm  to  bring  the  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Roman  world-empire  tuder  the  newly  codified  faith. 
Thus  the  Nicene  Council  is  an  important  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  state-church,  though  the  completion  of  that  edifice 
was  delayed  till  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great.  The  relation 
of  the  emperor  Constantine  to  the  assembly  was  in  itself  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  that  independent  treatment  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  which,  in  the  following  centuries,  created  the  peculiar 
type  of  the  Byzantine  state-church. 

From  his  accession  Constantine  had  shown  himself  the  friend 
of  the  Christians;  and,  when  his  victory  over  Udnius  (aj).  333) 
gave  him  undisputed  possession  of  the  crown,  he  adhered  to 
this  reUgious  policy,  distinguishing  and  fortifying  the  Christiaa 
cause  by  gratuities  and  granU  of  privilege.  This  propitiatory 
attitude  originated  in  the  fact  that  he  recognized  Christianity 
wliich  had  successfully  braved  so  many  persecutions— as  the 
most  vital  and  vigorous  of  religions,  and  as  the  power  of  the 
future.  Consequently  he  directed  his  energies  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  positive  relationship  between  it  and  ibe 
Roman  state.  But  the  Church  could  only  maintain  its  great  value 
for  the  politician  by  remaining  the  same  compact  organism  which 
it  had  proved  itself  to  be  under  the  stormy  reign  of  Diocletian. 
Scarcely,  however,  did  it  find  itsdf  in  the  enjoyment  of  exiercal 
peace,  when  violent  feuds  broke  out  in  its  midst*  whose  extent, 
and  the  virulence  with  which  they  were  waged,  threatetied  to 
dismember  the  whole  religious  body.  Donatism  in  the  West  was 
followed  by  the  Arian  struggle  in  the  East.  The  former  move- 
ment had  been  successfully  arrested,  though  it  survived  in  North 
Africa  till   the   5th   century.     The  conflict  kindled   by   the 
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Akiandrian  presbyter  Anus  if.v.)  assumed  greater  dimensions 
and  a  more  formidable  character.  Constantine  at  first  attempted 
to  restore  quiet  in  Alexandria  by  transmission  of  an  epistle  by 
Bishop  Hosius  of  Cordova,  but  his  admonitions  were  fruitless. 
Accordingly,  since  other  debatable  points  were  at  issue,  he  bad 
recourse  to  an  institution  previously  evolved  by  the  Christian 
Church — the  convocation  of  a  synod  to  pronounce  on  burning 
questions — qualifying  it,  however,  to  correspond  with  the 
altered  circumstances.  He  convened  a  council,  designed  to 
represent  the  whole  Church  of  the  empire,  at  Nicaea  in  Bithynia, 
a  town  situated  no  great  way  from  the  imperial  summer-residence 
of  Nicomedia  and  within  easy  reach  by  sea  of  the  Oriental 
bishops.  Among  the  various  estimates  of  the  number  of  dele- 
gates, the  statement  of  Athanasius,  who  speaks  of  318  members, 
has  dominated  the  tradition.  In  consequence  of  the  vast  dis- 
tances, the  West  was  but  weakly  represented.  From  Spain, 
Hosius — the  above-mentioned  bishop  of  Cordova — made  his 
appearance;  from  Gaul,  Kicasius.  of  Dijon;  from  Dalmatia, 
Domnus  of  Stridon;  from  Italy,  Marcus  of  Calabria  with  two 
presbyters  as  deputies  of  the  Roman  bishop  Silvester;  and  from 
North  Africa,  Caecilian  of  Carthage.  Thus  an  immense  majority 
of  the  synod  hailed  from  the  East.  The  bishops  of  the  three 
most  important  metropolises  were  present — Alexander  of 
Alexandria.  Eustathius  of  Antioch  and  Macarius  of  Jerusalem — 
while  a  prominent  r6Ic  was  also  played  by  Euscbius,  bishop  of 
the  imperial  dty  Nicomedia,  and  his  erudite  namesake,  Euscbius 
of  Caesarca.  Of  the  other  prelates  not  a  few  had  distinguished 
themselves  as  confessors  in  the  later  persecution,  and  still  bore 
the  honourable  traces  of  their  sufferings.  Since  the  bishops 
were  accompanied  by  priests,  Nicaea  witnessed  an  array  of 
clerics  such  as  had  never  before  been  mustered  in  a  single  place. 
Among  the  attendant  clergy,  the  still  youthful  deacon  Athanasius, 
destined  to  succeed  Alexander  in  the  see  of  Alexandria,  was 
prominent  as  the  most  powerful  antagonist  of  Arianism  (see 
Athanasius).  The  synod  met  in  the  imperial  palace  from  the 
aoth  of  May  to  the  asth  of  July.  What  order  of  procedure 
obtained,  and  in  whom  the  presidency  was  vested,  are  problems 
which  admit  of  no  certain  solution:  the  one  indisputable  fact  is 
that  Constantine — ^who,  at  his  appearance,  was  accorded  a 
ceremonious  reception,  and  himself  delivered  a^  address  on  the 
occasion — exercised  a  decided  influence  on  the  discussions. 

The  deliberations  on  the  Arian  question  passed  through  several 
distinct  stages  before  the  final  condemnation  of  Anus  and  his 
doctrines  was  reached.  A  clearly  defined  standpoint  with  regard 
to  this  problem — the  relationship  of  Christ  to  God — was  held 
only  by  the  attenuated  group  of  Arians  and  a  far  from  numerous 
section  of  delegates,  who  adhered  with  unshaken  conviction  to 
the  Alexandrian  view.  The  bulk  of  the  members  occupied  a 
position  between  these  two  extremes.  They  rejected  the 
formulae  of  Arius,  and  declined  to  accept  those  of  his  opponents; 
that  is  to  say,  they  were  merely  competent  to  establish  negations, 
but  lacked  the  capacity,  as  yet,  to  give  their  attitude  of  com- 
promise a  positive  expression,  In  the  main  they  perpetuated 
the  line  of  Origen.  That  the  majority  of  the  council  should 
have  adopted  this  neutral  tendency  is  easily  intelligible  when 
we  consider  the  state  of  theology  at  that  period.  True,  at  Nicaea 
this  majority  eventually  acquiesced  in  the  ruling  of  the  Alex- 
andrians; yet  this  result  was  due,  not  to  internal  conviction, 
but  partly  to  indifference,  partly  to  the  pressure  of  the  imperial 
will — a  fact  which  is  mainly  demonstrated  by  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  Arian  conflicts.  For  if  the  Nicaean  synod  had 
arrived  at  its  final  decision  by  the  conscientious  agreement  of  all 
non-Arians,  then  the  confession  of  faith  there  formulated  might 
indeed  have  evoked  the  continued  antagonism  of  the  Arians, 
but  must  necessarily  have  been  championed  by  all  else.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  case;  in  fact,  the  creed  was  assailed  by 
those  very  bodies  which  had  composed  the  laissez-faire  centre  at 
Nicaea;  and  we  are  compelled  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  this 
point,  the  voting  was  no  criterion  of  the  inward  convictions  of 
the  council. 

In  the  synod,  an  Arian  confession  of  faith  was  first  brought 
forward  and  read;  but  it  aroused  such  a  storm  of  indignation 


that  obviously,  in  the  interests  of  a  restoration  of  ecclesiastical 
peace,  there  could  be  no  question  of  its  acceptance.  On  this, 
Eusebius  of  Cacsarea  submitted  the  baptismal  creed  of  his 
community;  and  this  met  with  the  imperial  approvaL  Since 
the  creed  dated  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Arian  struggle,  its  reception  would  have  been  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  council  that  it  declined  to  define 
its  position  with  reference  to  the  controversy  of  the  hour. 
That  the  greater  number  of  delegates  were  not  disinclined  to 
adopt  this  subterfuge,  so  congenial  to  their  standpoint,  and  to 
shelve  the  actual  solution  of  the  whole  problems  by  recognition 
of  this  or  some  similar  neutral  formula,  is  extremely  probable. 
But  the  emperor  manifestly  saw  that,  if  the  difiiculties  were 
eluded  in  any  such  mode,  it  was  inevitable  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  that  they  should  rise  again  in  an  accentuated  form, 
and  that  consequently  no  pacification  could  be  expected  from 
this  policy.  Since  the  Eastern  Church  subscribed  to  the  Alex- 
andrian solution  of  the  qtiestion,  he  drew  the  natural  deduction 
and  concluded  that  he  had  here  a  genuine  presentment  of  the 
feeling  of  the  Church,  which,  if  it  received  official  sanction, 
might  be  justly  expected  to  restore  peace  to  the  Christian 
community.  But,  in  pronouncing  for  this  view,  he  was  careful 
to  dissociate  himself  from  the  formulation  of  a  new  confession: 
for  it  was  imperative  to  avoid  even  an  apparent  innovation  in 
the  anides  of  faith.  Accordingly  he  proposed  that  the  Caesarean 
creed  should  be  modified  by  the  insertion  of  the  Alexandrian 
passwords — as  if  for  the  purpose  of  more  accurate  definition — 
and  by  the  ddetion  of  certain  portions.  That  he  appreciated  the 
import  of  thestt  alterations,  or  realized  that  this  revision  was 
virtually  the  proclamation  of  a  new  doctrine,  is  scarcely  probable. 
The  creed  thus  evolved — the  expression  iftiocOaios  is  of  Western 
origin — was  finally  signed  by  all  the  deputies  with  the  exception 
of  the  bishops  Theonas  of  Marmarica  and  Sccundus  of  Ptolemais: 
even  the  Arians  had  submitted.  The  two  recaldtrant  prdates, 
with  the  presbyter  Arius,  were  banished  to  Illyria;  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia  and  Theognis  of  Nicaea  were  also  driven  into  exile, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  works  of  Arius  were  condemned  to 
be  burned  imder  pain  of  death. 

But  this  artificial  unity  was  no  ratification  of  peace:  in  fact, 
it  paved  the  way  for  a  struggle  which  convulsed  the  whole 
empire.  For  it  was  the  proclamation  of  the  Nicene  Creed  that 
first  opened  the  eyes  of  many  bishops  to  the  significance  of  the 
problem  there  treated;  and  its  explanation  led  the  Church  to 
force  herself,  by  the  arduous  path  of  theological  work,  into 
compliance  with  those  prindples,  enunciated  at  Nicaea,  to 
which,  in  the  year  335,  she  had  pledged  herself  without  genuine 
assent. 

In  addition  to  the  Arian  impasse,  there  was  the  schism  of 
Bishop  Meletius  of  Lycopolis  in  the  Thcbaid,  whose  settlement 
Constantine  had  added  to  the  programme  of  the  council.  He 
and  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  had  come  into  conflict  over  the 
treatment  of  the  "  backsliders  "  (lapsi)  in  the  Diocletian  persecu- 
tion; and  their  strife  acquired^  additional  bitterness  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  extended  to  cover  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Alexandrian  bishopric.  Peter  had  composed  a  treatise  advocat- 
ing moderate  principles  and  censuring  the  courtship  of  martyrdom 
for  its  own  sake,  then  gone  so  far  as  to  save  himself  by  flight. 
Meletius,  on  the  other  hand,  represented  the  most  rigorous 
school,  and  allowed  himself  high-handed  infringements  of  the 
law.  When  this  had  resulted  in  his  deposition  by  a  synod,  a 
faction  still  adhered  to  him,  and  the  Melctians  became  a  schis- 
matic community;  and  such  they  remained  even  after  the  death 
of  Peter  (311),  who  demonstrated  by  his  martyrdom  that  his 
counsds  of  moderation  were  not  prompted  by  -cowardice.  This 
Meletian  schism  made  for  disorder  in  the  ecclesiastical  life  of 
Egypt  all  the  more  because  its  followers  sided  with  Arius.  The 
Nicene  Council  broke  the  strength  of  the  movement  by  great 
concessions  to  the  Meletian  bishops,  and,  at  the  same  lime, 
expressly  recognized  the  supreme  rights  of  the  Alexandrian  see 
over  Egypt,  Libya  and  the  Pentapoh's.  Since,  in  the  resolution 
dealing  with  this  point  (canon  vi.),  reference  was  made  to  the 
analogous  and  undisputed  suzerainty  of  the  Roman  see — over 
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the  ten  subnrbican  provinces,  tttaclied  to  the  diocese  of  Rome 
and  iadttdiog  middle  and  lower  Italy,  with  the  islands  of  Sidly, 
Corsica  and  Sardinia — this  decision  enahxines  an  important 
piece  of  evidence  for  the  history'of  the  papacy.  On  this  oppor- 
tunity, his  ancient  privileges  were  restored  to  the  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  p<^tical  history  of 
the  Holy  Land,  had  been  subordinated  to  the  metropolitan 
of  Caesarea  (canon  vii.).  The  path  was  smoothed  for  the 
readmittance  of  the  Novatians  (Catkari)  into  the  church,  by 
recognizing,  in  this  case,  their  clergy,  with  the  bare  stipulation 
that  the  laying-on  of  hands  should  follow  their  written  promise 
to  be  faithful  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  (canon  viii.). 

With  regard  to  the  much-debated  question  as  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Easter  festival,  the  synod  committed  itself  so  far 
as  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  the  Alexandrian  cyde — a  settle- 
ment which  entailed  such  important  results  in  practical  life 
that  it  was  communicated  to  the  Christian  churdies  by  Con- 
stantino in  a  circular  letter.  The  problem,  whether  a 
baptism,  performed  by  heretics  in  the  name  of  Christ  or  the 
Trinity,  should  rank  as  a  baptism  or  not,  had  given  rise  to  an 
animated  cqatroversy  between  the  Roman  bishop  Stephen, 
who  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  who 
gave  an  equally  decided  negative.  The  council  followed  the 
Roman  practice,  merely  declaring  the  nullity  of  baptisms 
imparted  by  the  adherents  of  Paul  of  Samosata  (canon  xix.). 
An  important  provision,  in  point  of  ecclesiastical  law,  was  that 
the  chirotony  of  a  bishop  required  the  presence  of  at  least  three 
other  bishops  of  his  province,  while  the  confirmation  of  the 
choice  remained  at  the  disposal  of  the  metropolitan  (canon  iv.). 
A  further  regulation  was  that  two  provincial  synods  should  be 
held  annually  (canon  v.);  but  a  law  enacting  the  celibacy  of  the 
dergy  was  rejected  at  Nicaea,  since  Paphnutius,  an  aged  bishop 
of  Egypt  who  had  been  tested  in  persecution,  warned  his  col- 
leagues against  the  danger  of  imposing  too  arduous  a  yoke  upon 
the  priesthood,  and  defended  the  sanctity  of  marriage. 

As  Constantine  had  convened  the  synod,  so  he  determined 
its  conclusion.  A  brilliant  banquet  in  the  imperial  palace — of 
which  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  gives  an  enthusiastic  account — 
marked  its  dose,  after  which  the  bishops  were  granted  their 
return.  The  admonitions  to  peace  with  which  he  dismissed 
them  proved  unavailing  for  the  reasons  indicated  above:  but 
the  reputation  of  the  first  oecumenical  coundl  suffered  no 
abatement  in  consequence-.    • 

See  F.  v.  Hefele.  OmdlieniesekiehU,  I.  (ed.  a,  Freiburg.  18' 


tfoUstantische  Theologxe,  1.  (ed.  3. 

'*  Nicaeniadies  Konzil,"  tfr.,  vol.  xiv.  (1904),  pp.  9  sqq.        (C.  M.) 

NICANDER  (and  cent.  B.C.),  Greek  poet,  pbysidan  and 
grammarian,  was  bom  at  Claros,  bear  Colophon,  where  his 
famQy  held  the  hereditary  priesthood  of  Apollo.  He  flourished 
under  Attains  III.  of  Pergamum.  He  wrote  a  number  of  vorks 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  of  which  two  are  preserved.  The  longest, 
TheriacOj  is  an  hexameter  poem  (958  Unes)  on  the  nature  of 
venomous  animals  and  the  wounds  which  they  inflict.  •  The 
other,  Alexipharmaca^  consists  of  630  hexameters  treating  of 
poisons  and  their  antidotes.  In  his  facts  Nicander  followed 
the  physician  Apollodorus.  Among  his  lost  works  may  be 
mentioned:  Aetciicay  a  prose  history  of  Aetolia;  Heteroeumena, 
a  mythological  epic,  used  by  Ovid  in  the  Metamorphoses  and 
epitomized  by  Antoninus  Liberalis;  Georgica  and  iidissowfica, 
of  which  considerable  fragments  are  preserved,  said  to  have 
heen  imitated  by  Virgil  ((^dntilian  x.  x.  56).  The  works  of 
Nicander  were  praised  by  Cicexo  {De  oratore,.i.  z6),  imitated  by 
Ovid,  and  frequently  quoted  by  Pliny  and  other  writers.  His 
reputation  does  not  seem  justified;  his  works,  as  Plutarch 
says  (De  audiendis  poeiiSf  x6),  have  nothing  poetical  about 
them  except  the  metre,  and  the  style  is  bombastic  and  obscure; 
but  they  contain  some  interesting  information  as  to  ancient 
belief  on  the  subjects  treated. 

•  Ediiums,"-).  G.  Schneider  (1792,  1816):  O.  Schneider  (1856) 
(mnth  the  ^holta);  H.  Klauscr.  "  De  Dicendi  Gcnere  .  .  . 
Ntcandri "   (Dissertaiiones  Philologicae    Vindobonenus,  vi.   1898). 


The  Scholia  (from  the  *G4tttagen  MS.)  have  been  edited  by  C 

xnviinx89a).  SeealwW.VoUgraff.AOafitfcrsiitfCMiCCiraiSSSw 
1909  folL). 

NICANOR,  Greek  grammarian,  son  of  HermeiBS  of  Aknadzia 

(or  Hierapolis),  lived  during  the  reign  of  H«HTia«     He  chiefly 

devoted  himsdf  to  the  study  of  punctuation  and  the  difference 

of  mrsning  caused  by  it.    Henoe  he  was  njcknamrrf  "  the 

Punctuator "  (6  ariyiuaias).    He  is  known  to  have  wiittca 

onthepunctuatkMiof HomerandCaOimadnis.  HewaspoHibiy 

the  author  of  a  -work  Utpl  tdgrmoiiiamum  (0»  Ike  Ckastga   4/ 

Names  ef  Places),  of  which  some  fragments  axe  pteaerved  ia 

C  W.  Mflller,  Frtsgmtnta  Histoncenm  Gneeanm,  HL  63a. 

Edition  of  the  Wad  and  Odyssey  fragments  by  L.  FriedUader  C1850I 
and  O.  Carauth  (1675)  respectivdy. 

NICARAGUA,  a  republic  of  Ctential  America,  boanded  on  the 
N.  by  Honduras,  £.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  S.  by  CosU  Rka, 
and  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  (for  map,  see  Cemxsal  Amctica). 
Pop.  (X905),  about  550,000;  area,  49,300  sq.  m.  Nicatagna 
forms  an  ixreguUr  equUateral  triangle  with  its  fa^  stietdhiag 
for  a8o  m.  along  the  Caribbean  Sea  from  Cape  Gradaa  A  IMoe 
southwards  to  the  San  Juan  ddta,  and  its  apex  at  the  Coaecuina 
volcano,  on  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  widdi  separates  NkancB^ 
on  the  Padfic  side  from  Salvador.  The  frantkr  iddch  sepaxatcs 
the  republic  from  Honduras  extends  across  the  oontineiit  fnma 
east-north-east  to  west-south-west.  It  is  defined  by  the  xxver 
Segovia  for  about  one-third  oi  the  distance,  or  from  Cape  Gracias 
A  Dms  to  86"  W.;  it  then  deflects  across  the  watershed  ob  the 
east  and  south  of  the  Hondurian  river  Choluteca,  rfmiHj  the 
main  Nicaraguan  cordillera  (mountain  chain),  and  follows  the 
river  Negro  to  the  Bay  of  Fonseca.  In  aooordanoe  with  the 
treaty  of  X858,  which  was  confirmed  in  x888  by  the  United  States 
president,  acting  as  arbitrator,  and  more  fuUy  defined  in  1896, 
the  boimdary  towards  Costa  Rica  is  drawn  a  bl  S.  of  the  Saa 
Juan  river  and  Lake  Nicaragua,  as  far  as  a  point  paiaDd  to  the 
centre  of  the  western  shore  of  the  lake.  It  is  then  cootiimed 
south-westward  for  the  short  distance  which  intervenes  between 
this  point  and  the  northenunost  headland  of  Salinas  Bay,  oo 
the  Pacific. 

Physical  Peatwes.— The  coasts  of  Kicaiagna  are  stdkio^ 
different  in  oonfiguratioiL  The  low,  swampy  and  moootanoas 
shore  of  the  Caribbean,  with  its  numerous  lagoons  and  estnaxies, 
and  its  fringe  of  reefs  and  islets,  contains  only  three  harboois: 
Gradas  A  Dios,  Bluefidds  or  Blewfidds,  and  Greytofwn  (Saa 
Juan  dd  Norte).  Its  length,  from  C^>e  Gradas  A  Dios  to  the 
San  Juan  ddta,  is  neariy  300  m.  The  Padfic  coast,  "***«"'Tig 
some  300  m.  from  the  Bay  of  Fonseca  to  Salixus  Bay,  is  bold, 
rocky  and  unbroken  by  any  great  indentation;  here,  however, 
are  the  best  harbours  of  the  rq>ublic — ^the  southern  arm  of  the 
Bay  of  Fonseca  (9.V.),  Corinto,  Brito  and  San  Juan  dd  Sur. 

The  mrface  of  the  country  is  naturally  divided  into  five  dearly 
distinct  zones:  (i)  the  aeries  of  volcanic  peaks  which  extend  p*""J 
to  the  Padfic  at  a  little  distance  inland;  (a)  the  plains  and  ufces  of 
the  great  depieadon  wUch  lies  to  the  cast  of  these  "*"""^*—  aad 
stretches  from  tea  to  leau  between  the  Bay  at  Fonseca  aad  the 
mouths  of  the  San  Juan;  (3)  the  main  cordillera,  wfakh  skirts  the 
depression  on  the  east,  and  trends  north-west  from  MooJeey 
Punta  Mico  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  until  it  is  merged  ia  the  1 

tions  of  the  Hondurian  and  Salvadorian  htthlanos;  (4)  the  i -rw 

which  slope  gradi^y  away  from  the  mam  cocdiUefa  towaids  the 
Caribbean ;  (5)  the  east  or  Mosquito  caast,with  its  knr-Mng  Uatcr* 
land.  The  last-named  region  has  to  a  great  extent  had  a  f*r^"BTt 
history;  and  it  was  only  in  1804  that  the  Mosquito  Reserve,  a  eentnl 
enclave  which  indudes  more  than  half  of  the  httocal  and  hinterland, 
was  incorporated  in  the  republic  and  renamed  the  departaaamol 
^laya.    (See  MoSQurro  Coast.) 

Tnou^  situated  almost  on  the  western  edge  of  Ae  coontry.aod 
greatly  inferior,  both  in  continuity  and  in  mean  altitude,  to  the  naia 
cordillera,  the  chain  of  volcaaic  cones  constitutes  a  waterdnd  qeSle 
equal  in  importance  to  tha  cordillera  itself.  It  ronwsts  for  the  asost 
part  of  iadated  igneous  peaks,  sometimes  connected  by  low  iaterifCiK 
ins  ridges.  It  terminates  la  the  extreme  north-west  withrnsuniiis 
(2831  It.),  and  in  the  extreme  south-east  with  the  low  wooded  aii^i> 

f  dagos  of  Solenttname  and  Chichicaste  near  the  head  of  Ae  Saa 
uan  river.  Between  these  two  extremes  the  chid  cones.  pwrixBafi 
southwards,  sre:  the  Maribios  chain,  comprising  El  Vieto  (5840  UX 
Santa  Clara.  Telka.  Orota,  Las  PQas.  AxOsco,  Mamotombo  (4x27  ft.]. 
all  crowded  close  together  between  the  Bay  of  Fc 
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. l«>yt  or  PwoctMBK  (wUch  *M  active  la  iC 

ISS7  and  1901.  ud  atiuni  a  E^ht  <<  H72  It),  and  M 
/ ..  1 r-. ■,.  im]y,  In  Lake  Mlcan(iia  ■*"  " 


KunciKi  Maayt 

ttZipatcfi aad Ometepe or  OoKMeaK  with lu cwia  pcaki Onctci 
Ui43  (I.)  and  Midcn.  On  the  »w6  ot  Jamiary  1835  Cctutoa  »w. 

iKitbRali  luted  iour  dan  vA  the  vulcanic  dun  and  ubei  cnipied  lell 

BofMi.  After  a  long  npoK  Omctrpr  aim  bunt  btn  mewid 
MXIvhjF  on  the  IJtli  l/june  1M3,  when  the  lavaa  fmn  a  nn  enter 
bepn  toover^w  andantinucdfor  levcD  dayalaBprrad  in  various 
dinctiou  over  the  whole  itUnd'  In  the  Marit^oa  diitrirt  occur 
■event  volouuc  kakclet*.  »ch  m  that  od  Mmaya^bendea  oumerDut 

9m^t  iDd  at  nicht  often  Ughtlug  up  the  whole  land  with  bluUh 

Id  cbe  fnsc  taautrlne  <A<  juiMliin  of  Niraragna  U  collected  all  the 

■H  bl  nerthen  Coata  Rica.  The  only  fiver  wUet  Son  out  o(  the 
jepceaalcB  on  the  ooctk  eatoB  the  Bay  of  Foueca  at  TeoplKiDe. 
Th  aceuiiiiilatcd  waten  which  pour  down  into  the  depnaun  an 
oihend  into  the  two  bulnaof  Lake  hlan^ua  and  Lake  Nionfu*. 
BoUibHin*  have  tnudnlmi  depth  of  •amette  ft.  LahcHanarua, 
(h*  Bwn  Dotthsly,  haa  a  leotth  of  yi  m.  and  vaik*  in  hreadih  from 
■  lotfrn.  Itaamliabeotsrsa^-Bt.  After  the  nine  a  ponbm  of 
Ita  imerilo*  eacapa  aanthwuda  lete  the  lovier  and  krfcr  Lake 
Klcaiudai  tkroufh  the  Panaloya  ^>****f*  Ekcuncn  ply  oo  both 
lalu,  Eut  the  chaaori  la  lendaed  inpaiabl*  by  a  rapid  near  the 
toirii  of  Tlfilua,  at  Iti  northern  extremity.  Here  there  ia  a  water. 
bD  of  tj  ft.  The  esdatence  nf  ancient  lacuttilne  beachei,  apbeaved 


D,  ^lattheatRan  Inpartai 

BDTnvnlet.  Thevurbceof l.akeNieara[iaB. 
alwn  Ka-lncL  The  lake  la  too  m.  loii,  ■>«  su  ■  munamu 
breadth  ol  «s  m.  and  an  uia  ol  ma  iq.  m.  It  Ii  thu  the  latiett 
Aeel  of  Ireih  water  between  Lake  MKhlnn  and  LakeTilkacaon  the 
bcrdera of SoliviB and hnt.  TowinbtbeSanJuBoutkiiudepth 
dicmaei  to  6  or  S  ft.  owbif  lo  the  vtal  Kcunulation  of  the  nit 
mihed  dstra  Into  the  bk*  by  It*  priKlpal  CoBa  Rkan  aMunt.  the 
RioFlio.  Moch  of  tUeaUcIiBiaiB  carried  away  by  the  San  Joan. 
Undu  the  inflBcnee  ol  the  Interndttent  tnde-*dnda  Ulw  Kicaratw 
■ilea  and  {alia  twilatly,  whene*  the  pepulaf  notloa  that  It  wai  ■ 
ttltlUka.  IllaaliaeinadtathcdaBceniiiaPBpagayoiteniadeea, 
CODied  by  the  pienilinc  nottlMaitcny  windi  meetinf  opposite 
nneat*  from  the  Ewdfic    It  h  dnined  on  the  eouth  by  the  San 

^ I  river.  wUch  flowi  naetaUy  cut  tw  tmilb  to  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
dirtancc  from  the  lake  10  the  orincipal  or  Colorado  mouth  of  the 
tiwiassm.,agdtheavcntewldthi>fihechannel  isoofL   Nearitt 


dcItT  Navi, 

la  ircatly  impeded  by  ahiftinc  banka  of  lilt,  and  eapedaUy  'ov  6ve 
npide  which  can  only  be  traverKd  when  the  river  I>  in  full  anad. 
It  la  often  aiaerted  tut  tbeie  npida  were  artificially  fonned  by  the 
Sp«ntarda  tbemaelvea  to  prevent  the  bocceneen  from  penetrallni  to 
Xmk*  Nicaragua.  But  HcTTera  (£^.  LiL  booh  3,  chap,  j)  tpeaka  of 
tha  "  fieal  nchi  and  faUa "  which  prevented  Cordova,  the  fint 
ciienmnnvintor  of  the  lake,  frmn  dcKcnding  the  Sao  Jiun  101511; 
and  abboaib  the  Eariiih  invcHcr  Capt  BBtra  that  b  hiilime  (17th 
century)  iimli  nadxd  Ciaoada  direct  from  Spain,  tbne  can  be 
Hitle  doubt  that  the  rapida  ate  natural  obMrvaiona.  The  vaiioui 
■chemca  which  havtjMcn  put  fonraid  l«e  the  convnaiaD  of  the  Sin 

BMn  Nteai 

7  with  the  moun^IiKhaiiu  oii  Fani 
wcit CDUt s< MHtn Ameiicil-  TheniiinXiictnoRKhcDntinuity.lor 
the  Son  Juiii  vallry  completely  Kpaiatct  the  mountalni  of  Panama 

be  teoloncally  ncein.  and  aome  Eeid«iila  ice.  In  the  lv«  lapnja  of 
the  Saa  Joan,  mnaanti  of  a  conBcetuif  ridae  which  the  river  haa 
ewepc  away.  But  the  evideoce  for  paA  centiBDity  ii  inconclunve, 
while  thccc  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  prcacnt  eevetmnce  of  the  two 
■ountair)  ayatema.  Ibe  main  cordilicn  bean  different  Dauea  in 
JMeitut  para  of  Nicangoa.  Thui  the  important  aectlon  which 
termiiWUa  at  Monkey  Point  ii  coomonly  called  the  CordiUende 
VoluB^  The  ■"■""'■  of  the  main  cordiQen  item  nowhere  to 
dcecd  yooo  ft.  In  altitude!  the  mean  elevation  Ii  probably  leia 
tliaa  looa  Itj  the  dcdirlty  la  iheer  toward!  the  lakea,  and  gradual 
towaida  tke  Carlbban.  Aknf  the  ihoica  of  the  lakca  tha  corcfillen 
may  be  dcacfibcd  aa  a  donble  range,  condi^ig  of  c#a  eerice  of  rldgea 
divided  by  a  great  ImvitudlBal  nUey-  Tu  lliwer  aBlea,  which 
adirdaa  tlw  laua-riicajKar  Lake  Managua,  and  marchea  paiallei  ~ 
tin  main  creie  of  the  eoRflUen  aa  f  ar  at  the  northen  hue  erf  tl 
VolalBB  mciIbd:  it  then  divenet.  tiemEng  fouth-eoit  neerly  as  f 
aaCrmvwa.  while  the  aidt  of  the  Yolaina  ■((-■■—■- 


uhkland, 
TO  wholly 


■loping  by  decrcer  to  the  flat  MonuilD  Coai 
level  Bill  ainEi.  But  the  triid  of  the  ubi 
changed  by  fluvial  BCIion.    The  irol  rivet! 

and  iiolaled  hillt.  Large  Iracu  of 
idHiuatcly  explored,  aoo  conuB  oi 
rinripai  nver  ia  the  Segovia,  which 
rthofLjilieMinagui.windiE.N.E. 


re  upUndanavrr 


'  upUndaha 
minihema' 


t  v      cd  by  bu    an«TH  tl  en  of  D     uh  or  Dutch  oncin     In 

\i  kin  10  the  three  namea  of  Saovli  Coco  or  Cocor  aiHl  Wanha, 
h  ch  Arc  ipplrcahle  to  the  nhele  rivv  dUlamt  paiti  have  (mn 
m  L>  ume  received  the  naotea  of  Cabullal  CahcunI  Cape  River 
Tl  u  Tracm  He  bias  Ora  r=nU.nul  Pon  IITL  so  Tipucac 


m.  The  hydrogra^y  of  Nicaragiia  1  cunoi 
in  the  Amatonian  redon  all  the  luge  riveie  flc 
I  to  the  Pacific;  and  Aie  main  watenhed  don  r 
e  main  cwdiUeia,  which  la  inferior  in  Ihia  par 
kanic  mointaini  and  to  the  plateau  region. 


Unule.— Tlie  climate  It  oilld  and  healthy  loc  Eumpeani  on  the 
Dplandi.  Hch  u  Ihnae  of  Sceovia  and  CbonUlei,  which  llave  a  nwan 
elEVatian  of  hxu  to  jooo  It.  above  ica-level.  But  elMvhere  it  ia 
dlitincriy  tropical,  with  ivro  leannt— wet  from  May  to  November 
on  the  Adfic  alope.  and  [ram  June  to  December  on  the  Caribbean. 
and  dry  throivbout  the  winter  nuwlhi.  The  mean  annual  tempen- 
tute  Ii  about  Id*  Fahr„  falling  to  70*  at  idght  nnd  tidng  to  90*  at 
aooBhiumnK  Nicaragua  cooiei  within  the  (one  of  the  wet  nortb- 
eut  tmde-winda.  which  awcep  Inland  from  the  Atlantic  TIb  nin* 
fallitheavyalongtheweft  Me  of  the  lacuBrincbaiin,  with  an  annual 
mcaD  at  RpruoT  101  in-,  but  thii  figure  iaaometinicagnAIty  ooceded 

ObKrvatimi^  maJe  ai  Creyiown  in  1890  ibowej  the  enremea  of 
lempentun  to  be  89'  Fahr.  in  September  lor  the  maiimum  and 
TO*  rahr.  in  January  for  the  mioimum;  the  nil^all  for  the  whole 
>™r  amounted  to  197  In.,  the  rainiest  month  having  been  July 
(51-Sin.)aildlhedricn.  May  (4-9  in.).  Earthquakcearelellat  timee 
on  the  Pacific  ilope,  but  in  Nicaragua  they  are  Icra  violent  than  in  the 


lappeanto 


itatistica  as  to  (he  growth  aiu!  dlstrl.- 
cuiDot  be  oblained,  and  the  figure* 
ntimatci  whicb  can  only  be  appioii' 
a  <A  iSEi  gave  the  total  u  i75,Sifi; 


tbuj  be  DO  doubt  that  the  populstiou  ii  Incnuing  with  eitn- 
acdiuary  rapidity,  although  there  a  hardly  %a'^  imnugKitlon, 
The  number  of  Europcaru  and  their  pure-blooded  dncendanta 
ii  about  1200,  and  tends  to  increase.  Spanish  and  Gennan 
elemenli  pitpondcrate  ia  the  fottign  colonic).  Tbe  most  densely 
peopled  ic^n  and  the  focus  of  dvUizailoB  Is  the  lacastrine 
dcprcBsioa  and  the  suntmoding  uplands.  Here  are  all  the  large 
towns,  and  hither  European  setlleis  were  attracted  from  the 
lint  by  the  Icinpenle  cUinile,  rich  soil,  and  nalural  Watenrays. 
The  development  of  Xicaragua,  unliltc  that  of  most  American 
countricfl  (notably  Braiil  and  the  United  States),  baa  been  Innn 
west  to  cast.  The  great  mass  of  the  popiilalion  is  a  composite 
race,  descended  Chicfiy  from  the  native  "  Indians,"  their  Spanish 
conquoon.  many  of  whom  wen  Colidans,  and  the  negro  ilavea 
iDtroduced  during  the  colonial  period.  IntermuriMC  "Itli 
British,  Dutch,  and  French  inih  Carihsand  Creole*  has  furthei 
complicated  theethrwlogy  of  the  country,  producing  "  Indiana" 
with  lair  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  half-castes  with  European 
(eatuic*  aiKl  Indian  01  nq^tidd  colontioo,  or  with  Euiooean 
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coloration  and  Indian  or  negroid  features.  The  prevailing 
language  is  a  degenerate  form  of  Spanish,  nearer  to  Galidao  than 
to  Castilian.  Most  of  the  native  dialects  have  ceased  to  exist, 
but  a  corrupt  form  of  English  is  spoken  on  parts  of  the  east 
coast.  All  who  speak  Spanish  are  classed  as  Ladinos;  the 
half-castes  generally  are  termed  Mestizos;  and  the  name  of 
Sambos  or  Zambos  is  confined  to  the  descendants  of  Indian  and 
negro  parents;  these  are  also  incorrectly  called  Caribs.  The 
number  of  the  uncivilized  Indians,  whose  camps  or  villages  are 
situated  in  open  glades  among  the  forests  of  the  plateau  region, 
is  usually  estimated  at  30,000;  but  this  would  seem  to  be  an 
exaggeration.  Pure-blooded  Indians  are  not  numerous,  as  whole 
districts  were  depopulated  and  whole  tribes  exterminated  by  the 
Spanish  colonists  and  the  buccaneers.  A  few  may  be  descendants 
of  the  Aztecs  and  Mayas,  whose  temples,  sculptures,  burial- 
grounds,  &c.,  have  not  yet  been  fully  explored.  For  a  general 
account  of  this  ancient  civilization  and  of  the  Indian  tribes  .see 
Central  America  and  Mexzoo:  Arckaedogy.  A  collection  of 
Nicaraguan  antiquities  is  preserved  in  the  National  Museum 
at  Washington,  U.Su\.;  and  the  archaeological  collection 
brought  to  Europe  by  Dr  W.  Lehmann  in  19x0  was  exhibited  in 
the  Berlin  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Chief  Towns  and  Communications. — The  capital  is  Managua  (pop. 
1905,  about  30,000):  other  important  towns  are  Leon  (45,000), 
Granada  (25,000),  Masaya  (20,000),  Chinandcga  (12,000),  and  the 
seaports  of  Corinto  (300Q)  and  Grcytown  (2500).  These  are  de- 
scribed in  separate  articles.  At  the  beginmi^;  of  the  20th  century, 
Nicaragua  had  few  good  roads,  and  none  at  all  cast  of  the  mam 
Cordillera.  Transport  in  the  plateau  region  was  mainly  effected  by 
means  of  pack  mules,  over  the  roughest  of  tracks.  But  between 
VfOQ  and  1905  contracts  were  signed  for  the  construction  of  three 
highways,  leading  respectively  from  Matagalpa,  from  Nueva  Segovia 
and  from  the  Pis  Pis  mining  district  to  the  head  of  steam  navigation 
on  the  Segovia,  about  160  m.  above  Cape  Graciaa.  These  hignways 
were  to  be  linked  to  the  western  system  by  79  m.  of  road  connecting 
Matagalpa  with  Momotombo.  For  the  construction  and  upkeep  « 
roads  a  tax  varying  from  one  to  ten  pesos  is  levied  on  all  males  over 
eighteen  years  old.  There  are  160  m.  of  state  railways,  running  from 
Corinto  to  Leon,  Managua,  Granada  and  Diriamba,  with  branches  to 
El  Viejo  and  Momotombo.  Contracts  for  additional  lines  were  signed 
between  1900  and  1905.  The  steamers  which  ply  on  the  great  lakes 
and  the  San  Juan,  buides  other  vessels  which  visit  the  principal 
Caribbean  and  Pacific  ports,  are  national  property;  but  from  the  ist 
of  January  1905  all  the  state  railways  were  leased  to  a  syndicate  for 
fifteen  years  and  the  steamers  for  twenty-five  years.  There  are  also 
20  m.  of  private  railway  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
private  steam  tramways  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Nicaragua. 
Corinto  is  the  headquarters  of  shipping;  it  is  visited  by  two-thirds 
of  the  2100  vessels  of  550/xx>  tons  Oncluding  coasters)  which  annually 
enter  the  ports  of  the  republic  The  coasting  trade  is  restricted  to 
vessels  under  the  Nicaraguan  flag.  At  the  oeginning  of  the  20th 
century  most  of  the  occan-^otng  steamers  were  owned  in  Germany 
or  the  United  States;  British  enterprise  beinp  chiefly  represented 
by  schooners  trading  from  Jamaica  to  Bluelields  and  Greytown. 
Nicaragua  joined  the  postal  union  in  1882.  and  the  western  provinces 
have  a  fairly  complete  telegraphic  and  telephonic  system. 

Industries  and  Commerce. — ^The  principal  agricultural  product  is 
coffee,  the  yield  of  which  increased  fron^  4,528,300  lb  in  1880  to 
11^332,000  lb  in  i8qo,  and  26400,000  lb  m  ISKX>.    Coffee  is  grown 

?nncinally  in  the  Matagalpa  region,  on  the  ujMands  of  the  interior, 
'he  plantations  are  chiefly  owned  and  managed  by  Germans,  and 
the  product  is  of  good  quality;  but  coffee-planting,  like  most 
J^icaraguan  industries,  suffers  from  the  scarcity  of  labour.  On  the 
Caribbean  coast  bananas  are  cultivated  and  largely  exported  to  the 
United  States.  In  1903  more  than  3,000,000  bunches  were  consigned 
to  New  Orleans.  The  Cultivation  of  cotton  has  been  often  attempted, 
but  with  little  success.  Sugar  is  grown  and  there  are  many  small 
sugar  factories,  but  little  of  the  output  is  exported.  The  cocoa 
export  is  also  small;  tobacco,  rice,  beans  and  other  crops  are  grown 
for  local  use.  Rubber  is  collected  in  the  forests,  and  plantations 
have  been  formed.  Dye-woods  and  indigo  are  exported,  ^ut  the 
demand  for  vegetable  dyes  has  decreased.  Cattle-rearing  is  success- 
fully pursued,  live  cattle  and  hides  being  important  articles  of 
export.  Cheese  and  butter  are  manufactured  in  large  quantities 
for  home  consumption.  Horses  and  pigs  are  also  reared,  but  not 
sheep.  In  1899  the  government  sold  about  52,000  acres  of  public 
land  lying  about  18  m.  £.  of  Lake  Nicaragua  for  the  purpose 
of  colonization.  The  purchaser  undertook  to  introduce  settlers  trom 
northern  Europe,  to  import  cattle  for  the  improvement  o(  the 
Nicaraguan  breed,  to  plant  rubber  and  vanilla,  and  to  provide 
schools  for  agricultural  instruction.  The  sale  of  Nicaraguan  ^>irits  is 
a  state  monopoly.  From  the  ist.of  January^  1904  it  was  leased  to  a 
syndicate  of  distillers  for  six  years.  Gold-mining  is  Carried  on  along 
tne  (^bbean  littoral.     In  1898  the'gold  dust  and  bar  eiqwrts  from  J 


Bluefields  were  of  the  value  of  £2^,760;  in  1900,  £69,000;  and  ia 
(9071  £65iOOO.  Copper,  coal,  petroleum,  silver  and  predoua  stones 
arc  also  found,  and  tfiere  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  mineral 
resources  of  Nicaragua,  though  undeveloped;  are  oeariy  as  rich  as 
those  of  Honduras.  Other  industries  include  manufactures  oi 
leather,  boots  and  shoes,  furniture,  bricks  and  pottery,  cigars  and 
cigarettes,  beer,  wine  and  spirits,  candles  and  soap.  Toe  laxgest  acd 
most  numerous  commercial  firms  are  German,  tnit  there  are  also 
French,  Britbh,  and  even  Chinese  establishments,  although  the  ixor 
migration  of  Chinese  bprohibited  by  law.  The  prindpoJ  exports  are 
(in  order  of  value)  coffee,  bananas,  gold,  rubbor,  cattle  and  hides, 
dye-woods  and  cabinet  woods.  The  principal  imports  are  cottoa 
and  woollen  goods,  machinery  and  hardware,  nour,  beer. 
spirits  and  drugs.  The  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
respectively  60%  and  30%  of  the  imports,  receiving  60% 
8  %  of  the  exports.  The  average  yearly  value  of  the  foreign 
is  about  £1,200,000— exports,  £700,000;  imports,  £500,000^, 

Money,  Weights  and  Measures. — ^There  is  one  bank  of  issue,  the 
Bank  oa  London  and  Central  America,  which  has  a  cafMtal  oC 
£^60,000  (£130,300  paid).  The  monetary  unit  is  the  silver  peso  or 
dollar  of  xoo  cents,  which  weighs  35  grammes,  '900  fine.  The  cuxrent 
coin  consists  largely  of  Mexican  and  Central  and  South  American 
dollars;  but  little  coin  is  in  circulation.  The  currency  is  mostly 
paper,  notes  being  issued  directly  by  the  treasury  and  by  the  bank. 
The  notes  issued  by  the  bank  must  be  covered  to  the  extent  of  40% 
by  gold  and  silver;  the  actual  bank  reserve  is  stated  to  be  frasn  65 
to  1 00  %  of  the  notes  issued.  The  value  of  the  paper  peso  fluctuates; 
in  1994  the  premium  on  gold  stood  at  640  %.  The  value  of  the  silver 
peso  in  fractional  silver  money  is  about  nineteen  pence;  in  a  single 
coin  about  twenty  pence.  The  exportation  of  silver  pesos  is  pro- 
hibited. In  1899  a  nickel  coinage  was  introduced.  The  metric 
system  of  wdghts  and  measures  was  legalized  in  January  1803. 

Finance.-— The  revenue  of  the  republic  is  derived  mainly  from 
customs  duties,  liquor,  tobacco  and  slaughter  taxes,  raSways  and 
steamers,  the  postal  -and  telegraph  services,  and  the  gunpomfcv 
monopoly.    The  prindoal  spending  departments  are  those  of  var 
and  marine,  intonal  aevelopment,  and  finance.    The  publxslsed 
accounts,  however,  present  no  continuous  or  dear  view  o£   the 
national  receipts  and  disbursements.   Revenue  and  expenditure  vary 
considerably,  but  neither  often  falls  bebw  £300,000  or  rises  above 
£500,000.    In  1886  the  republic  contracted  a  railway  loan  in  London 
to  the  amount  of  £285,000  at  6%  interest,  and  m  July  1804  the 
interest  fell  into  default.    In  1895  an  arrangement  was  made  lor  the 
reduction  of  interest  to  4%,  the  beginning  of  amortization,  and  the 
creation  of  "  coffee  warrants  "  to  be  used  in  the  payment  of  czpcvt 
duties  on  coffee  assigned  for  the  service  of  the  debt.   In  the  four  yean 
1897-1900  the  sales  of  these  warrants  amounted  to  1,028^900  noU 
pesos  or  (at  33d.,  the  average  rate  for  this  period)  £98,610.    In  July 
1905  the  outstanding  amount  of  the  debt  was  £253,600^    In  1905  a 
further  loan  of  12,500,000  francs  (£500.000)  was  raised  in  Fans  at 
5  %.   The  internal  debt  amounu  to  about  £400,000. 

Constitution  and  Administration, — ^The  former  oonstitutioo, 
proclaimed  on  the  4th  of  July  1894  and  amended  on  the  loth  of 
December  1896,  was  superseded  on  the  30th  of  March  1005, 
when  a  new  constitution  was  promulgated.  By  this  instraxncot 
the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  single  chamber  of  36  membcn 
(instead  of  40,  as  under  the  old  constitution),  elected  by  uoivezsal 
male  suffrage  for  six  years  (instead  of  two).  The  executive  ts 
entrusted  to  a  president  similarly  chosen  for  six  years  (instead  of 
four)  and  aided  by  a  cabinet  representing  the  five  ministries  of 
foreign  affairs  and  education,  finance,  internal  administratioa 
and  justice,  war  and  marine,  and  public  works.  For  adminis- 
trative  purposes  the  republic  is  divided  into  13  departments  and 
2  comarcas,  each  under  a  political  head  who  acts  as  militaiy 
commandant  and  controls  education,  finance,  &c  The  ad> 
ministration  of  justice  is  entrusted  to  numerous  courts  ot  first 
instance,  three  courts  of  ^peal,  and  a  supreme  cooit.  The 
active  army  of  4000  men  can  be  increased  to  40,000  in  var. 
All  dble-bodied  citizens  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  fifty* 
five  are  compelled  to  serve  one  year  with  the  colouis  and  are 
then  enrolled  in  the  reserve.  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  prevaiKBg 
creed,  but  all  religions  are  tolerated,  and  none  receives  any  en- 
dowment or  other  special  privilege  from  the  state.  Thebisfat^ 
of  Leon,  whose  diocese  is  included  in  the  archiepiscopal  {Movincc 
of  Guatemala,  is  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Roman  CatboIicSi. 
There  are  numerous  elementary  schools,  at  whidi  the  teaching  is 
free  and  compulsory,  besides  ten  colleges  for  aecondiiy  or 
technical  education,  and  two  universities.  • 

History. — For  a  general  account  of  the  Spajush  adnunistratiQa 
during  the  colom'al  period,  i.e.  up  to  1821,  and  of  the  nibseqnent 
attempts  to  unite  ail  the  Central  American  republics  in  a 


tBlenltute,tceCE)mulAiauc*.  TbeliiMocyoFtbeMoeqiato 
Roecve  and  of  (he  nUtiom  b«tv«n  Nicingua.  ud  Great 
Briiain  is  told  in  full  under  Mosqdito  Coast. 

Fint  ducovered  by  Coliunbus  in  1501,  fJicaraguA  was  T»t 
regularly  explored  till  i5J>,  when  GQ  Gonzalez  Da^U  pene- 
trated from  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya  to  the  weatem  provinces 
■Dd  sent  his  lieuleniDt  Cordova  lo  circumnavigate  the  great 
lake.  The  country  ia  said  to  take  tt>  name  from  Nicarai  or 
Kicaragua  (also  vrittea  Micaragua),  a  powerful  Cbolutec  chiefs 
ruling  over  most  of  the  land  tKtireen  the  lakes  and  the  Pacific, 
who  received  Davila  in  a  friendly  spirit  and  accepted  baptism 
ar  his  hands.  Nicaragua's  capital  seems  to  bave  occupioi  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Divas.  Tbe  Spaniards  ovtmn  the 
country  witb  great  rapidity,  both  from  this  centre  northwards, 
and  southwards  from  tbe  Honduras  coast.  The  occupation 
began  with  sanguinary  conflicts  between  tlie  two  contsiding 
waves  of  intrusion.  Cranada  was  founded  in  1524.  on  the 
istbrnus  between  the  two  lakes  as  tke  capital  of  a  separate 
government,  which,  however,  was  soon  attached  as  a  special 
province  to  the  captaincy  general  of  Guatemala,  which  comprised 
the  whole  of  Central  Amciics  and  the  present  Meocan  state  of 
Chiapas.  Hence,  during  the  Spanish  tenure,  the  bislory  of 
Nicaragua  is  merged  in  that  of  tbe  tumucding  rcgioiL  O!  its 
five  earliest  rulers  "the  £nt  bad  been  a  tnurdeter, tbe wcood 
a  murderer  and  rebel,  the  third  murdered  the  tecond,  the  fourth 
wasaforger.thefifthamunJererand rebel  "(Boyle).  Thencame 
the  hopeless  revolts  of  the  Indians  against  intolerable  oppression, 
the  abortive  rebellions  of  Hernandez  dc  Contreras  and  John 
Bermeio  (Bermuda)  against  the  mother  country  (ijJd),  the 
foundation  of  Leon,  future  rival  of  Cnnada,  in  i6ie,  in  sack 
by  the  buccaneers  under  WiUiaa  Dampier  in  lASj,  and,  lastly, 
tbe  declaration  of  independence  (iStl),  Dot  definitively  acknow- 
ledged by  Spain  till  iS;o. 

In  rS73  Nicaragua  Jt^ned  the  Federal  Union  of  the  five  Central 
Amerrcan  stales,  which  was  dissolved  in  iSjq.  WhQe  it  lasted 
Nicaragua  was  (he  scene  of  continual  blood^ied,  caused  partly 
by  its  attempts  to  secede  from  the  confederacy,  partly  by  its 
wars  with  Costa  Rica  for  (he  possession  of  the  disputed  territory 
of  Guanacaste  between  the  great  lake  and  tbe  Gulf  of  Nicoya, 
partly  also  by  the  bitter  rivalries  of  the  cities  of  Leon  and 
Granada,  respective  headquarters  of  the  Liberal  and  Conservative 
parties.  During  the  brief  existence  of  the  Federal  Union  no 
fewer  than  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  persons  exerdsed  the 
■upmne  power  of  the  repubhc  and  tbe  different  statea.  The 
independent  government  of  Micusgua  waa  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished almost  beyond  all  other  Spanisfa-iVmerican  sutes  by 
an  unintemipted  series  of  military  or  popular  revolts,  by  which 
the  whole  people  was  impoverished  and  debased.  One  out 
standing  incident  was  the  filibustering  expedition  of  William 
Walkei(f.>.),  who  wosat  fint  invited  by  the  Liberals  of  Leon  to 
assist  Ihem  against  the  Conservatives  of  Granada,  and  who 
after  seizing  the  supreme  power  in  iSsA,  was  expelled  by  the 
combiDed  fortes  of  the  neighbouring  states,  and  on  venturing 
to  xetum  was  shot  at  TrujiUo  in  Honduras  on  the  isth  of 
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.0  which  Nicaiagaa  only  submitted  afiei 
bad  been  blockaded.  The  successor  of  Presideni 
General  Zavala,  whose  administration  brought 
higher  degree  of  prosperity  than  she  had  ever  k 
Leeded  in  iSSj  by  Dr  (aidenas,  during  whos. 
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one  side,  and  Salvador,  ^ 
C&rdenas  had  taken  comn 


a,  and  Costa  Rica  on  the  other 
heunitedNicaiaguan  and  Costa 
and  on  the  nth  of  April  1KS5 
:ion  Evatisto  Cataio  succeeded 
Dt  CLrdenas  as  president  of  <he  republic  in  tSSTi  but  died  when 
he  had  served  ■  little  over  two  yean,  and  waa  succeeded  by 


UiMleT  Carazo's  administration  the  boundary 

question  between  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  had  been  ie((]ed 
hy  arbtlntion.  the  president  of  the  United  Stats  acting  as  aifai- 
tiator.  While  Dr  Socasa  was  president  of  Honduras,  Salvador 
and  Guatemala  ugned  a  treaty,  under  which  the  United  Stales  ol 
Central  America  were  to  be  formed.  The  president  of  Nicaragua 
adhered  to  this  treaty,  but  the  National  Congress  refused  to 
ratify  il.  Sacasa  was  overthrown  by  a  revolution  in  tggj,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  provisional  government,  which  in  its  turn 
was  deposed  soon  after  by  atiotber  uprising,  at  the  bead  ol 
which  was  General  Jost  Santos  Zelaya.  His  position  was 
regulaiiied  by  the  constitution  of  1&94,  and  he  was  re-elected 
president  In  1898  for  another  term  of  four  years.  Under  his 
government  the  incorporation  of  the  Mosquito  Reserve  into  the 
territory  of  Nicaragua  took  place.  In  i&gs  occurred  Che  Hatch 
incident,  which  led  to  (he  occupation  of  the  pott  of  Connto  by  a 
British  fieet.  Mr  Hatch,  British  pro-vice-consul  at  Bluefields, 
being  accused  of  conspiracy  against  the  Nicaraguan  govcrmnent, 
was  arTcsIed,  along  with  other  British  subjects,  and  expelled. 
For  this  action  Nicaragua  was  required  (o  pay  an  indemnity  of 
ti  S,ooo.  An  attempt  10  overthrow  Zelaya  was  made  in  February 
1896,  but  it  was  crushed  after  several  months  of  severe  fighting. 
There  were  occasional  disturbances  subsequently,  but  none 
sufficient  to  overturn  President  Zelaya,  who  was  again  re- 
elected in  Tpos  and  t»o6.  In  1907  he  cstiicd  to  a  successful 
issue  the  war  which  broko  out  in  that  year  between  Nicaragua 
and  Honduras  (f.T.).  But  he  was  believed  to  be  planning  the 
conquest  of  other  Central  American  slates,  snd  his  policy  of 
granting  monopolies  and  commerdal  concessions  lo  his  own 
supporters  amused  sridespread  discontent.  In  (ktober  1909 
an  insuirectioo  hnke  out  in  the  Atlantic  departments.  Tbe 
execution  [after  alleged  torture)  of  (wo  dtiieos  of  the  Uniled 
States  named  Grace  and  Cannon,  who  were  said  to  have  fougbt 
in  the  rcvolutionaty  army  under  General  Estrada,  led  to  (he 
despatch  of  United  States  warships  to  Nicaragua;  but  in  the 
absence  of  full  evidence  President  Zelaya's  responsibility  for  the 
execution  could  not  be  proved.^  On  (he  ist  of  December  the 
United  Stales  broke  o3  diplomatic  relations  with  Nicaragua, 
and  in  an  official  note  Secretary  Knox  described  the  Zelayan 
adniinittration  ss  a  "  bkit  on  the  Ustory  "  of  the  republic.  Fight- 
ing at  Bluefields  was  prevented  by  the  U.S.  cruiser  "  Des  Moines  " 
(iSth  December),  an  example  followed  at  Greytown  by  the 
British  cruiser  ''Scylla";  but  elsewhere  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  the  insutgent)  gained  many  victories.  In  tbe  battle  of 
Rama  (33rd  December]  they  captured  (he  greater  part  of  the 
government  troops.  On  the  following  day  Zelaya  took  refuge 
on  board  a  Mexican  gunboat,  and  sailed  for  Meiim.  Dr  Madrii, 
one  of  his  supporters,  had  already  succeeded  him  as  president. 
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MICUTHO  a  town  and  epbcnpal  see  of  Calabria,  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  CaUnzaro,  ij  m.  W.N.W.  of  Calaniaro  by  rail, 
and  si  m.  E.  of  S.  Eufentia,  a  station  on  the  line  along  the 

'General  Medina  a»J  other  officers  we™  tried  by  s  Nicarapan 
cooit-martialfor  the  m  unlw  t*  Grace  and  Carnoo,  but  wore  aequilleo 
on  Ibe  38(h  of  January  1910. 
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west  coast  from  Naples  to  Reggio  di  Calabria.  Pop.  (1901) 
13,671  (town),  18,150  (commune).  It  is  situated  on  the  isthmus 
between  the  gulfs  of  S  Eufemia  and  of  Squillaoe,  the  narrowest 
part  of  Calabria,  970  ft.  above  sea^level,  and  commands  a  fine 
view.  The  ruined  castle  served  as  the  place  of  imprisonment 
of  Frederick  II. 's  son  Henry.  The  place  suffered  greatly  from 
the  earthquake  of  1638,  which  also  destroyed  the  Benedictine 
abbey  of  S  Eufemia,  founded  by  Robert  Guiscard. 

NICCOU,  NICOOLO  DB*-  (x363-x437)>  Italian  humanist, 
was  bom  and  died  at  Florence.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  figures 
in  the  company  of  learned  men  which  gathered  round  Cosimo 
de'  Medici, who  played  the  part  of  Augustus  to  Niccoli's  Maecenas. 
Niccoli's  chief  services  to  classical  literature  consisted  in  his 
work  as  a  copyist  and  collator  of  ancient  MSS.;  he  corrected 
the  text,  introduced  divisions  into  chapters,  and  made  tables 
of  contents.  His  lack  of  critical  faculty  was  compensated  by 
his  excellent  taste;  in  Greek  (of  which  he  knew  very  little) 
he  had  the  assistance  of  Ambrogio  Traversari.  Many  of  the 
most  valuable  MSS.  in  the  Laurentian  library  are  by  his  hand, 
amongst  them  those  of  Lucretius  and  of  twelve  comedies  ofPlautus. 
Niccoli's  private  library  was  the  largest  and  best  in  Florence; 
he  also  possessed  a  small  but  valuable  collection  of  andent 
works  of  art,  coins*  and  medals.  He  regarded  himself  as  an 
infallible  critic,  and  could  not  bear  the  slightest  contradiction; 
his  quarrels  with  Filelfo,  Guarino  and  especially  with  Traversari 
created  a  great  sensation  in  the  learned  world  at  the  time.  His 
hypercritiod  spirit  (according  to  his  enemies,  his  ignorance  of 
the  language)  prevented  him  from  writing  or  speaking  in  Latin; 
his  sole  literary  work  was  a  short  tract  in  Italian  on  Latin 
Orthography,  which  he  withdrew  from  circulation  after  it  had 
been  violenUy  attacked  by  Guarino. 

See  the  Lift  in  Traversarii  Epistolae  (ed.  L.  Mehut,  17S9);  G. 
VoiKt,  Dis  WiedgrheUbung  des  kUusischen  AUertwiu  (1893):  G. 
Zippel,  NicM  NiccoU  (Florence.  1890). 

NICOOUTB,  a  mineral  consisting  of  nickel  arsenide,  NiAs, 
containing  43*9%  nickd  and  56- x%  arsenic.  Crystals  are  hex- 
agonal, but  are  rare  and  indistinct.  It  usuidly  occurs  as 
compact  masses.  A  characteristic  feature  is  the  pale  copper- 
red  colour,  with  metallic  lustre,  on  the  uneven  fractured  surfaces. 
It  is  opaque  and  brittle,  and  the  streak  is  brownish-black.  The 
specific  gravity  is  7-5,  and  the  hardness  5I.  Small  quantities 
of  sulphur,  iron  and  cobalt  are  usually  present,  and  sometimes 
the  arsenic  is  largely  replaced  by  antimony.  Antimonial  varieties 
are  known  as  arite,  and  form  a  passage  to  the  isomorphous 
species  breithauptite  (nickel  antimonide).  Niccolite  occurs  with 
ores  of  cobalt,  silver  and  copper  at  Annaberg  and  Schneeberg 
in  Saxony,  at  Sangerhausen  and  Mansfdd  in  Prussian  Saxony 
and  other  localities;  It  has  occasionally  been  found  in  Cornwall 
and  Scotland.  The  original  arite  (aarite)  is  from  Mount  Ar 
(Aar)  near  Pic  du  Midi  d'Ossau  in  the  Pyrenees. 

The  names  niccolite  (J.  D.  Dana,  z868)  and  nickdine  (F. 
S.  Beudant,  1833)  refer  to  the  presence  of  nickel  (Lat.  niccolum). 
Owing  to  its  copper-red  colour  the  mineral  is  commonly  called 
"  copper-nickel,"  the  German  equivalent  of  which,  Kupfemkkdf 
was  used  as  early  as  1694.  (L.  J.  S.) 

NICB,  a  dty  of  France,  the  chief  town  of  the  department 
of  the  Alpes  Maritimes,  and  previous  to  t86o  the  capital  of 
the  county  of  Nice  (Nizza)  in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  739  m. 
by  rail  from  Paris.  'Pop.  (1901)  127,027,  of  whom  105,109 
were  permanent  residents;  in  winter-time  there  is  a  large 
influx  of  visitors.  It  occupies  a  fine  position  at  the  mouth  of 
the  PaiUon  (Paglione),  a  stream  (often  dried  up  in  summer) 
which,  after  a  course  of  30  m.,  enters  the  northern  end  of  the 
Bale  des  Anges.  A  steep  isolated  limestone  hill,  308  ft.  in 
height,  running  back  for  some  distance  from  the  shore,  forms 
the  historical  nudeus  of  the  town.  Formerly  crowned  by  a 
castle,  which,  previous  to  its  destruction  by  the  duke  of  Berwick 
in  1706,  was  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  on  the  coast,  it  is 
now  laid  out  as  a  public  pleasure-ground,  and  planted  with 
aloe,  cactus,  agave  and  paUn.  Towards  its  south-west  comer 
stands  a  tower  (Tour  Bellanda  or  Qinasy)  dating,  it  is  said, 
from  the  5th  century.   The  old  town  stretches  along  the  western 


base  of  the  hill;  the  "  town  of  the  i8th  century  "  ocyupiea  the 
ground  farther  west,  which  slopes  gently  towards  the  PaiDon; 
and  away  to  the  north-east  and  north  and  west  b^ond  the 
stream  lie  the  ever-growing  quarters  of  the  modem  dty.  To 
the  east  of  the  hill,  and  thus  out  of  sight  of  the  more  ^■*'»«**TTMr 
districts,  the  commercial  quarter  surrounds  the  poet.  TIk 
whole  frontage  of  Nice  is  composed  of  fine  embankments:  the 
Qaai  des  Ponchettes,  constmcted  in  1770  round  the  base  of 
the  castle  hill,  is  continued  westward  by  the  (2uai  du  Midi  to  the 
public  gardens  and  the  municipal  casino,  whence  the  Promenade 
des  Anglais  (so  called  because  it  was  begun  in  182  3-1824  at 
the  cost  of  the  English  colony),  a  boulevard  85  ft.  wide,  extcn<ia 
for  more  than  a  mile  to  the  mouth  of  the  Magnan,  and  in 
X904  was  prolonged  to  the  Var.  A  pier  projecting  into  the 
sea  from  the  promenade  contains  a  "crystal  palace."  The 
course  of  the  PaiUon  also  is  embanked  on  both  sides^  and  at 
one  part  the  Place  Mass6na,  one  of  the  largest  public  sqiuarcs 
in  the  dty,  and  the  prindpal  resort  of  foreign  visitors,  and  the 
Avenue  Mass6na  (leaiding  thence  to  the  Promenade  des  Anglais) 
have  been  laid  out  across  the  stream.  Besides  a  Roman  Cat  hoik: 
cathedral— Ste  R^parate,  dating  from  1650— Nice  possesses 
two  Russian  churches,  two  synagogues  and  an  Andean  chapcL 
Architecturally  the  most  remarkable  church  is  Notre  Dame 
du  Voeu,  a  modem  Gothic  building  with  two  towers  213  ft. 
high,  erected  by  the  town  in  1835  to  commemorate  its  preserva- 
tion from  cholera.  The  secular  buildings  indude  the  town 
hall,  the  prefecture,  the  theatres,  the  hospitcJs,  the  lycfe  (founded 
by  the  Jesuits  in  the  17th  century),  the  natural  history  museum, 
the  library  (espj^edally  rich  in  theology),  and,  at  some  dittance 
from  the  town,  the  astronomical  and  meteordogical  observatory 
on  Mont  Gros  (i  220  ft.).  The  industrial  establishments  oompiise 
perfumery  factories,  distiUcrics,  oil-works,  furniture  and  wood- 
work factories,  confectionery  works,  soap-woriES,  tanneries 
and  a  national  tobacco  factory  employing  several  hundred 
persons.  Besides  the  vine,  the  trees  prindpally  cultivated 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  the  olive,  the  orange,  the  mulbeciy 
and  the  carob;  and  the  staple  exports  aro  oil,  agrkultiual 
produce,  fruits  and  flowers. 

Nice  now  joins  on  the  north-east  the  andoit  episcopal  town 
of  Cimies,  in  which  are  situated  the  largest  and  most  elegantly 
appointed  hotels.  Reckoning  from  east  to  west  the  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  girdle  of  beautiful  towns — Carabacel,  St  Eticnae, 
St  Philippe  and  Les  Beaumettes.  On  the  east  of  the  port  lie 
Montboron,  Riquier  and  St  Roch,  the  last  partly  occupied 
by  barracks.  The  entrances  to  the  port  of  Nice  and  the  outer 
pier  have  been  improved;  that  of  the  outer  port  is  300  ft. 
wide,  and  that  of  the  inner  2  20  ft.  The  area  of  the  port  is  about 
15  acres,  the  length  of  quayage  available  3380  ft.,  the  depth 
of  water  30  ft.,  its  trade,  mostly  coastal,  being  shared  principally 
between  French  and  Italian  vessels,  the  arrivals  being  about 
X  23  5  vessels  of  some  300,000  tons  annually.  Nice  is  an  episoopel 
see  (first  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  4tfa  century)  which  sxnoe 
x86o  is  in  the  ecdesiastical  province  of  Aix  en  Provence.  It 
is  the  headquarters  of  a  military  division  forming  part  of  the 
corps  d'armie  of  Marseilles.  IVotected  towards  the  north  by 
hills  which  rise  stage  behind  stage  to  the  main  ridge  oi  the  A3pi, 
Nice*  is  cdebrated  for  the  milcbiess  of  its  dimate.  The  mean 
temperature  is  60**  Fahr.,  that  of  winter  being  49*,  of  spring 
56°,  of  summer  72*  and  of  autunm  63°.  For  a  few  ni^ts  in 
winter  the  mercury  sinks  bdow  freezing  point,  but  snow  is 
practically  unknown,  falling,  on  an  average,  cmly  half  a  day  in 
the  year.  The  highest  reading  of  the  thermometer  is  rarely 
above  90°.  There  are  sixty-seven  days  with  rain  in  the  course 
of  the  year;  but  it  usually  falls  in  heavy  showers  which  soon 
leave  the  sky  dear  again,  though  the  whole  annual  amount 
exceeds  33  in.  Fine  days  and  rainy  da]rs  are  almost  eqnafiy 
distributed  throughout  the  different  seasons.  The  winds  arc 
very  variable,  sometimes  changing  several  times  a  day.  Apart 
from  the  ordinary  land  and  sea  breezes,  the  most  frequent  is 
the  east  wind,  which  is  especially  formidable  during  aatomn. 
The  south-west  wind  (caUed  Libeccio,  or  wind  of  Lybia)  is  waast 
and  warm;  the  north-east  (or  GregaoUf  Greek),  which  is  htppSj 
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rare,  brings  stonns  of  hail  and  even  snow  in  winter.  The  mistral 
(from  the  north-west)  and  the  tramontane  (from  the  north) 
are  generally  stopped  by  the  mountains;  but  when  they  do 
reach  the  city  they  raise  intolerable  dust-storms.  For  two 
thousand  years  the  climate  of  Nice  has  been  considered  favour- 
able in  chest  complaints.  Those  who  are  requiring  rest,  and  those 
suffering  from  gout,  asthma,  'catarrhs,  rachitic  affections, 
scrofula,  stone,  also  experience  benefit;  but  the  reverse  is  the 
case  when  heart  disease,  nervous  disorders  or  ophthalmia  are 
concerned.  Autumn  is  the  best  season;  in  spring  the  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  demand  great  care.  Means  of  passing 
the  time  pleasantly  are  fairly  abundant.  The  city  is  at  its 
liveliest  during  the  carnival  festivities,  in  whidu  as  at  Rome, 
battles  are  waged  with  sweetmeats  and  flowers. 

History. — ^Nice  (Nicaea)  was  founded  about  two  thousand  years 
ago  by  the  Phocaeans  of  Marseilles,  and  received  its  name  in 
honour  of  a  victory  (jdiai)  over  the  neighbouring  Ligurians.  It 
soon  became  one  of  the  btisiest  trading  stations  on  the  Ligurian 
coast;  but  as  a  dty  it  had  an  important  rival  in  the  town  of 
Cemenelum,  which  continued  to  exist  till  the  time  of  the  Lombard 
invasions,  and  has  left  its  ruins  at  Cimiez,  2^  m.  to  the  north. 
In  the  7th  century  Nice  j<nned  the  Genoese  league  formed  by  the 
towns  Of  Liguria.  In  739  it  repulsed  the'  Saracens;  but  in  859 
and  880  they  ^aged  and  burned  it,  and  for  the  most  of  the  xoth 
century  remained  masters  of  the  surrounding  country.  During 
the  middle  ages  Nice  had  its  share  in  the  wars  and  disasters  of 
Italy.  As  an  ally  of  Pisa  it  was  the  enemy  of  Genoa,  and  both 
the  king  of  France  and  the  emperor  endeavoured  to  subjugate 
it;  but  in  spite  of  all  it  maintained  its  municipal  liberties.  In  the 
course  of  the  xjth  and  X4th  centuries  it  fell  more  than  once  into 
the  hands  of  the  counts  of  Provence;  and  at  length  in  1388  it 
placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  the  counts  of  Savoy.  The 
maritime  strength  of  Nice  now  rapidly  increased  till  it  was  able  to 
cope  with  the  Barbary  pirates;  the  fortificaUons  were  largely 
extended  and  the  roads  to  the  city  improved.  During  the  struggle 
between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  great  damage  was  caused  by 
the  passage  of  the  armies  invading  Provence;  pestilence  and 
famine  raged  in  the  city  for  several  years.  It  was  in  Nice  that 
the  two  monarchs  in  1538  concluded,  through  the  mediation  of 
Paul  in., -a  truce  of  ten  years;  and  a  marble  cross  set  up  to 
commemorate  the  arrival  of  the  pope  still  gives  its  name,  Croix  de 
Marbre,  to  part  of  the  town.  In  1543  Nice  was  attacked  by  the 
urJted  forces  of  Francis  I.  and  Barbarossa;  and,  though  the 
inhabitants,  with  admirable  courage,  repulsed  the  assault  which 
succeeded  the  terrible  bombardment,  they  were  ultimately 
compelled  to  surrender,  and  Barbarossa  was  allowed  to  pillage 
the  dty  and  to  carry  off  2500  captives.  Pestilence  appeared 
again  in  1550  and  1580.  In  1600  Nice  was  taken  by  the  duke  of 
Guise.  By  opening  the  ports  of  the  countship  to  all  nations,  and 
proclaiming  full  freedom  of  trade,  Charles  Emmanud  in  1626 
gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the  commerce  of  the  dty,  whose  noble 
families  took  part  in  its  mercantile  enterprises.  Captured  by 
Catinat  in  1691,  Nice  was  restored  to  Savoy  in  1696;  but  it  was 
again  besieged  by  the  French  in  1705,  and  in  the  following  year 
its  dtadd  and  ramparts  were  demolished.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  17x3  once  more  gave  the  dty  back  to  Savoy;  and  in  the 
peacefid  years  whid^  followed  the  "new  town"  was  built. 
From  X744  till  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748)  the  French 
and  Spaniards  were  again  in  possession.  In  1775  the  king  of 
Sardinia  destroyed  all  that  remained  of  the  andent  liberties  of 
the  commune.  Conquered  in  X793  by  the  armies  of  the  French 
Republic,  the  county  of  Nice  continued  to  be  part  of  France  till 
18x4;  but  after  that  date  it  reverted  to  Sardinia.  By  a  treaty 
concluded  in  x86o  between  the  Sardinian  king  and  Napoleon  III. 
it  was  again  transferred  to  France,  and  the  cession  was  ratified 
by  over  35,000  electors  out  of  a  total  of  30.700. 

See  L.  Durante.  Histoire  de  Nice  (3  vols.,  Turin,  1833-1834) ;  J.  N. 
Fervel.  HisUrire  de  Nice  ei  des  Alpes  Marilimes  defuis  21  sticUs 
(Paris,  1863);  E.  Tisscrand,  Histoire  civile  et  rdigieuse  de  la  ciU  de 
Nice  (2  vols..  Nice.  1862) :  Cartidaire  de  Pancienne  catMdrale  de  Nice 
(Turin.  1868). 

NICB*  an  adjective  which  in  present  usage  has  two  main 
meanings:  (x)  fastidious,  particular,  predse  or  scrupulous,  and 


(3)  pleasant,  kind  or  agreeable.  The  first  meaning  has  been 
common  since  the  x6th  century,  the  second  only  since  the  end 
ofthex8th.  In  O.  Fr.,  from  whidi  the  English  form  was  adapted, 
the  word  is  niche  or  nice,  which  are  derivatives  of  Lat.  nescius, 
not  knowing,  ignorant.  The  devdopment  in  meaning  is  doubt- 
ful; some  authorities  take  it  as  (x)  foolish,  (2)  foolishly  precise, 
(3)  delicate,  (4)  pleasant.  Skeat  suggests  an  early  confusion 
with  the  word  "  iwsh,"  soft,  delicate,  still  surviving  ^alectically. 

NICEPHORUS,  the  name  of  three  emperors  of  t^  East. 

NiCEFHORUS  I.,  emperor  8o2-i8xx,  was  a  native  of  Sdeuaa  in 
Pisidia,  who  was  raised  by  the  empress  Irene  to  the  office  of 
logolhetes  or  lord  high  treasurer.  With  the  hdp  of  the  patridans 
and  eunuchs  he  contrived  to  dethrone  and  exile  Irene,  and  to  be 
elected  emperor  in  her  stead.  His  sovereignty  was  endangered 
by  Bardanes,  one  of  his  ablest  generals,  who  revolted  and  recdvcd 
support  from  other  commanders,  notably  the  later  emperors  Leo 
the  Armenian  and  Michael  the  Amorian.  But  Nicephorus  gained 
over  the  latter  two,  and  by  indudng  the  rebel  army  to  disperse 
achieved  the  submission  of  Bardanes,  who  was  relegated  to  a 
monastery.  A  conspiracy  headed  by  the  patridan  Arsaber  had 
a  similar  issue.  Nicephorus,  who  needed  large  sums  to  strengthen 
his  military  force,  set  himself  with  great  energy  to  increase  the 
empire's  revenue.  By  his  rigorous  imposts  he  alienated  the 
favour  of  his  subjects,  and  especially  of  the  dergy,  whom  he 
otherwise  sought  to  control  firmly.  In  803  and  8x0  he  made  a 
treaty  with  Chariemagnc,  by  whidi  the  limits  of  the  two  empires 
were  amicably  fixed.  Venice,  Istria,  the  Dalmatian  coast  and 
South  Italy  were  assigned  to  the  East,  while  Rome,  Ravenna  and 
the  Pentapolis  were  induded  in  the  Western  realm.  By  with- 
holding the  tribute  which  Irene  had  agreed  to  pay  to  Harun 
al-Rashid,  Nicephorus  committed  himself  to  a  war  with  the 
Saracens.  Compdled  by  Bardanes's  disloyalty  to  take  the  field 
himself,  he  sustained  a  severe  defeat  at  Crasus  in  Phrygia  (805), 
and  the  subsequent  inmads  of  the  enemy  into  Asia  Minor  induced 
him  to  make  peace  on  condition  of  paying  a  yearly  contribution 
of  30,000  gold  pieces.  By  the  death  of  Harun  in  809,  Nicephorus 
was  left  free  to  deal  with  the  Bulgarian  king,  Krum,  who  was 
harassing  his  northern  frontiers.  In  8xx  Nicephorus  invaded 
Bulgaria  and  drove  Krum  to  ask  for  terms,  but  in  a  night  attack 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  and  was  slain  along  with  a 
large  portion  of  his  army.  Krum  is  said  to  have  made  a  drinking- 
cup  of  Nicephorus's  skulL 

N:o£PE0RU8  n.  (Phocas),  emperor  963-969,  bdonged  to  a 
Cappadodan  family  which  had  produced  several  distinguished 
genorals.  He  was  bom  about  9x2,  joined  the  army  at  an  early 
age,  and,  under  Constantine  Vn.,  became  commander  on  the 
eastern  fronder.  In  the  war  with  the  Saracens  he  began  with  a 
severe  defeat  (956),  which  he  retrieved  in  the  years  following  by 
victories  in  Syria.  In  960  he  led  an  expedition  to  Crete,  stormed 
Candia  after  a  ten  months'  siege,  and  wrested  the  whole  island 
from  the  Saracens.  After  receiving  the  unusual  honours  of  a 
triumph,  he  returned  to  the  east  with  a  large  and  wdl-equipped 
army.  In  the  campaigns  of  962-63  by  brilliant  strategy  he  forced 
his  way  through  Cilida  into  Syria  and  captured  Aleppo,  but 
made  no  permanent  conquests.  Upon  the  death  of  Romanus  II. 
he  returned  to  Constantinople  to  defend  himself  against  the 
intrigues  of  the  minister  Bringas.  With  the  help  of  the  regent 
Theophano  and  the  patriarch,  he  recdved  supreme  command 
of  the  eastern  forces,  and  bdng  prodaimed  emperor  by  these 
marched  upon  the  capital,  where  meanwhile  his  partisans  had 
overthrown  his  enemy  Bringas.  Thanks  to  his  )>opuIarity  with 
the  army,  Nicephorus  was  crowned  emperor  by  the  side  of 
Romanus's  infant  sons,  and  in  spite  of  the  patriardi's  opposition 
married  their  mother  Theophano.  During  his  reign  he  continued 
to  wage  numerous  wars.  In  964-966  he  definitdy  conquered 
Cilida  and  again  overran  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  while  the 
patridan  Nicctas  recovered  Cyprus.  In  968  he  reduced  most  of 
the  fortresses  in  Syria,  and  after  the  fall  of  Antioch  and  Aleppo 
(969),  which  were  recaptured  by  his  lieutenants,  secured  his 
conquests  by  a  peace.  On  his  northern  frontier  he  began  a  war 
against  the  Bulgarians,  to  whom  the  Byzantines  had  of  late  been 
paying  tribute  (967),  and  by  instigating  an  attack  from  the 
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Russians  distracted  their  attention  e£fectively.  Nioq[}horus  was 
less  successful  in  his  western  wars.  After  renouncing  his  tribute 
to  the  Fatimite  caliphs,  he  sent  an  expedition  to  Sicily  under 
Nicetas  (964-65),  but  was  forced  by  defeats  on  land  and  sea  to 
evacuate  that  island  completely.  In  967  he  made  peace  with  the 
Saracens  of  Kairawan  and  turned  to  defend  himself  against  their 
common  enemy,  Otto  L  of  Germany,  who  had  attacked  the 
Byzantine  possessions  in  Italy;  but  aiter  some  initial  successes 
his  generals  were  defeated  and  driven  back  upon  the  southern 
coast.  Owing  to  the  care  which  he  lavished  upon  the  proper 
maintenance  of  the  army,  Nicephorus  was  compelled  to  exercise 
rigid  economy  in  other  departments.  He  retrenched  the  court 
largesses  and  curtailed  the  inununities  of  the  clergy,  and  although 
himself  of  an  ascetic  disposition  forbade  the  foundation  of  new 
monasteries.  By  his  heavy  imposts  and  the  debasement  of  the 
coinage  he  forfeited  his  poptilarity  with  the  rest  of  the  community, 
and  gave  rise  to  riots.  Last  of  all,  he  was  forsaken  by  his  wife, 
and,  in  consequence  of  a  conspiracy  which  she  head«l  with  his 
nephew  John  Zimisces,  was  assassinated  in  his  sleeping  apart- 
ment. Nicephorus  was  the  author  of  an  extant  treatise  on 
military  tactics  which  contains  valuable  information  concerning 
the  art  of  war  in  his  time. 

NiczpHOKUS  III.  (Botaniates),  emperor  X07&-1081,  belonged 
to  a  family  which  claimed  descent  from  the  Roman  Fabii  and 
rose  to  be  commander  of  the  troojis  in  Asia.  He  revolted  in  Z078 
from  Michael  VII.,  and  with  the  connivance  of  the  Turks  nuutJied 
upon  Nicaea,  where  he  assumed  the  purple.  In  face  of  another 
rebellious  general,  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  his  election  was  ratified 
by  the  aristocracy  and  clergy.  With  the  help  of  Alexius  Com- 
nenus  he  drove  out  of  the  field  Biyennius  and  other  rivals,  but 
failed  to  clear  the  invading  Turks  out  of  Asia  Minor.  Nicephorus 
ultimately  quarrelled  with  Alexius,  who  used  his  influence  with 
the  army  to  depose  the  emperor  and  banish  him  to  a  monastery. 
In  the  years  of  his  reign  he  had  entirely  given  himself  over  to 
debaucheiy. 

See  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  (ed.  Bury,  1 896);  Finlay.  Hist,  of 
Greece;  G.  Schlumberecr,  Nicihhore  Pmcos  (Paris,  1890);  K. 
Leonardt,  Kaiser  Niuphorus  II.  (Halle,  1887). 

NICEPHORUS  CALUSTUS  ZANTHOPOULOS,  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  last  of  the  Greek  ecclesiastical  historians,  flourished 
13  20-1330.  His  Historia  Ecclesiastical  in  eighteen  books, 
brings  the  narrative  down  to  610;  for  the  first  four  centuries 
the  author  is  largely  dependent  on  his  predecessors,  Eusebius, 
Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret  and  Evagrius,  his  additions 
showing  very  little  critical  faculty;  for  the  later  period  his 
labours,  based  on  docimients  now  no  longer  extant,  to  which  he 
had  free  access,  though  he  used  them  also  with  small  discrimina- 
tion, are  much  more  valuable.  A  table  of  contents  of  other 
five  books,  continuing  the  histoiy  to  the  death  of  Leo  the 
Philosopher  in  91X,  also  exists,  but  whether  the  books  were  ever 
actually  written  is  doubtful.  Some  modem  scholars  are  of 
opinion  that  Nicephorus  appropriated  and  passed  off  as  his  own 
the  work  of  an  unknown  author  of  the  xoth  centuiy.  The  plan 
of  the  work  is  good  and,  in  spite  of  its  fables  and  superstitious 
absurdities,  contains  important'  facts  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  unknown.  The  history  of  the  Latin  Church  receives 
little  attention.  Only  one  MS.  of  the  history  is  known;  it  was 
stolen  by  a  Turkish  soldier  from  the  library  at  Buda  during  the 
reign  of  Matthias  Corvinus  of  Hungary  and  taken  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  it  was  bought  by  a  Christian  and  eventually  reached 
the  imperial  library  at  Vienna.  Nicephorus  was  also  the  author 
of  lists  of  the  emperors  and  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  of  a 
poem  on  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  a  synopsis  of  the 
Scriptures,  all  in  iambics;  and  of  commentaries  on  liturgical 

poems. 

Works  in  J.  P.  Migne,  Patrohgia  Craeca,  cxlv.-cxlvii. ;  see  also 
F.  C.  Baur,  Die  Epochen  der  kirchlichen  Ceschichtsschreibun^  (1852); 
C.  Krumbachcf,  Gesckichle  der  byzanliniscken  Litteratur  (1897); 
Wctzer  and  Wclte's  Kirckenlexikon,  ix.  (Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  1 895). 

NICEPHORUS     PATRIARCHA     (c.     75^829),     Byzantine 

historian  and  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (806-815).  His  father 

Theodonis,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  ismperor  Constantino 

Copronymus,  had  been  scourged  and  banished  for  his  zealous 


support  of  image-worship,  and  the  son  inherited  the  religions 
convictions  of  the  father.  He  was  secretary  to  the  imperial 
commissaries  at  the  coimcil  of  Nicaea  in  787,  which  witnessed 
the  triumph  of  his  opinions;  but,  feeling  (Ussatisfied  with  court 
life,  he  retired  into  a  convent.  In  806  he  was  suddenly  raised 
by  the  emperor  Nicephorus  L  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  this  office  he  held  until  8x5,  when  he  accepted  deposi- 
tion rather  than  assent  to  the  iconoclastic  edict  promulgated  bj 
Leo  the  Armenian  in  the  previous  year.  He  retired  to  the 
cloister  of  St  Theodore,  which  he  himself  had  founded,  acd 
died  there  in  829.  After  his  death  he  was  included  ammg  the 
saints  of  the  orthodox  church. 

Nicephorus  is  the  author  of  a  valuable  compendium  (BresMnm 
historicum)  of  Byzantine  history  from  602  to  770,  of  a  meagre 
ChrontUogta  compendiaria  from  Adam  to  the  year  of  his  own  death. 
The  former  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  oriein  and  migra* 
tions  of  the  Bulp;arians.  Both  will  be  found,  together  with  aonic 
controversial  writings  and  his  biography  by  his  pupil  Ignatius, 
also  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  T.  P.  Migne,  Patrohgia  GraecOt 
c;  edition  of  the  compendia  ana  life  by  C.  de  Boor  (1880. 
Teubner  series);  see  also  F.  Hirsch,  Bytanttniscbe  Studien  (1876): 
J.  Hergenrdther,  Photius  (1867);  C.  Krumbacher,  GesckicUe  der 
lytantinischen  LUterattir  (1897);  Wetzer  and  Wdte's  Kirckea- 
lexikoHt  ix.  (Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  1895). 

NICHE  (through  Fr.  niche  from  ItaL  nkdUa,  mcdao^  shell; 
possibly  from  Lat.  mtlulus,  a  sea-mussel;  cf.  "  napkin  "  from 
mappa),  in  architecture  a  recess  sunk  in  a  waU,  generally  for  the 
reception  of  a  statue.  The  niche  is  sometimes  terminated  by 
a  simple  label,  but  more  commonly  by  a  canopy,  and  with  a 
bracket  or  corbel  for  the  figure,  in  which  case  it  is  often  calfed 
a  "  tabernacle." 

NICHOU  JOHN  (1833-1894),  Scottish  man  of  lett^s,  son  of 
the  astronomer  J.  P.  Nichol  (1804-1859),  was  bom  on  the  8th 
of  September  X833,  and  educated  at  Glasgow  and  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  had  a  brilliant  career.  After  taking  his  first- 
class  in  classics,  he  remained  at  Oxford  as  a  coach.  With  Albeit 
Venn  Dicey,  Thomas  Hill  Green,  Swinburne  and  others,  he  formed 
the  Old  Mortality  Society  for  discussions  on  literary  mattcis. 
In  1862  he  was  made  professor  of  English  literature  at  Glasgow. 
He  had  already  made  a  reputation  as  an  acute  critic  and  a  suc- 
cessful lecturer,  and  his  influence  at  Glasgow  was  very  marked. 
He  visited  the  United  States  in  2865,  and  in  1882  he  wrote 
the  article  on  American  literature  for  the  ninth  edition  of  the 
Encyclopadia  Britannica—an.  article  which  is  a  good  example 
of  his  pungent  (sometimes  unduly  pun^nt)  style,  fie  kft 
Glasgow  for  London  in  2889,  and  died  on  the  xith  of  October 
1894.  Among  his  best  works  were  his  drama  Hannibal  (1873). 
The  Death  of  Themistocles,  and  other  Poems  (x88i),  his  Byren 
in  the  "  Ene^ish  Men  of  Letters  "  series  (1880),  his  Rabe/i  Bms 
(1882)  and  Carl^e  (1892). 

A  Memoir  by  Professor  Knight  was  published  in  1896. 

NICHOLAS,  ST,  bishop  of  Myra,  in  Lyda,  a  saint  bonoaied 
by  the  Greeks-  and  the  Latins  on  the  6th  of  Decenaber.  His 
cult  is  as  celebrated  as  his  history  is  obscure.  AH  the  accounts 
that  have  come  down  to  us  are  of  a  purely  legendary  character, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  single  incident  confirmed  histotk> 
ally.  The  main  facts  of  his  life  are  usually  g^ven  as  foUovs. 
He  was  bishop  of  M3rra  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Diodeiias, 
was  penecuted,  tortured  for  the  faith,  and  kept  in  prison  until 
the  more  tolerant  reign  of  Constantine,  and  was  present  at  the 
council  of  Nicaea.  It  should  be  observed  that  this  last  circuD- 
stance  b  ignored  by  all  the  historians,  and  that  St  Athanasaes* 
who  knew  all  the  notable  bishops  of  the  period,  never  menixHS 
Nicholas,  bishop  of  M3rra.  The  oldest  known  monument  of  the 
cult  of  St  Nicholas  seems  to  be  the  church  of  SS  Priscns  and 
Nicholas  built  at  Constantinople  by  the  emperor  Justinian  (see 
Procopius,  De  aedif.  L  6).  In  the  West,  the  name  of  St 
Nicholas  appears  in  the  9th  century  martyrologies,  and  churches 
dedicated  to  him  are  to  be  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  iilh 
century.  It  is  more  especially,  however,  from  the  time  of  the 
removal  of  his  body  to  Bari,  in  Apulia,  that  his  cult  bccaa^ 
popular.  The  inhabitants  of  Bari  organized  an  expcdiiiao. 
seized  his  remains  by  means  of  a  ruse,  and  transported  them  to 
Bari,  where  they  were  received  in  triumph  on  the  9th  oi  May 
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Z087,  and  where  the  foundations  were  laid  of  a  new  basilica  in 
his  honour.  This  was  the  origin  of  a  famous  and  still  popular 
pilgrimage.  There  are  nearly  400  churches  in  England  d^icated 
to  St  NichoUs.  He  is  the  patron  saint  of  Russia;  the  special 
protector  of  children,  scholars,  merchants  and  sailors;  and  is 
invoked  by  travellers  against  robbers.  In  art  St  Nicholas  is 
represented  with  various  attributes,  being  most  commonly 
depicted  with  three  childrea  standing  in  a  tub  by  his  side.  Of 
the  various  interpretations  of  this,  none  is  absolutely  certain. 
One  explanation  has  been  sought  in  the  legend  of  St  Nicholas 
miraculously  restoring  to  life  three  rich  youths,  who  had  been 
murdered,  cut  up  and  concealed  in  a  salting  tub  by  a  thievish 
innkeeper  or  butcher,  in  whose  house  they  had  taken  lodging. 

A  legend  of  his  surreptitious  bestowal  of  dowries  upon  the 
three  daughters  of  an  impoverished  citizen,  who,  unable  to 
procure  fit  marriages  for  them,  was  on  the  point  of  giving  them 
up  to  a  life  of  shame,  is  said  to  have  originated  the  old  custom  of 
giving  presents  in  secret  on  the  Eve  of  St  Nicholas,  subsequently 
transferred  to  Christmas  Day.  Hence  the  association  of  Christmas 
with  "  Santa  Claus,"  an  American  corruption  of  the  Dutch 
form  "  San  Nicolaas,"  the  custom  being  brought  to  America 
by  the  eariy  Dutch  colonists.  (For  the  ceremony  of  the  boy- 
biahop  elected  on  St  Nicholas's  Day  see  Boy-Bishof.) 


See  N.  C.  Falconius,  Sancti  Nicoiai  acta  primigenia  (Naples,  I7j;i) ; 
Bibliotkua  kagtograpkica   Graeca   (Brussels, 


tmtgenia  (Naples,  1751); 

„   „    .  9.    i895)»   P-  96;   Bibl. 

kagiogr.  Laiina  (Brussels,  1899),  n.  6i04-623i;  F.  Nitti  di  Vito,  Le 
Pergamene  di  S.  Nicola  di  Bari  (Ban,  1901);  Charles  Cahicr, 
CaracUristiques  des  saints  (Paris,  1867),  p.  354;  Frances  Arnold- 
Forster,  Studies  in  Church  Dedications  (London,  1899),  i.  495-501  and 
til.  21. 

NICHOLAS,  the  name  of  five  popes,  and  one  anti-pope. 

Nicholas  I.,  sometimes  callai  The  Great,  and  certainly  the 
most  commanding  figure  in  the  series  of  popes  between  Gregory 
I.  and  Gregory  VU.,  succeeded  Benedict  III.  in  April  858. 
According  to  the  annalist  Prudentius  of  Troyes,  "  he  owed  his 
election  less  to  the  choice  of  the  clergy  than  to  the  presence  and 
favour  of  the  emperor  Louis  II.  ahd  his  nobles" — ^who  can 
hardly  have  foreseen  with  what  ability  and  persistency  the  rights 
of  the  Holy  See  as  supreme  arbiter  of  Christendom  were  to  be 
asserted  even  against  themselves  by  the  man  of  their  choice. 
Of  the  previous  history  of  Nicholas  nothing  is  recorded.  His 
pontificate  of  nine  years  and  a  half  was  marked  by  at  least 
three  memorable  contesU  which  have  left  their  mark  in  history. 
The  first  was  that  in  which  he  supported  the  claims  of  the 
unjustly  degraded  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Ignatius;  the 
history  of  the  conflict  cannot  be  related  here,  but  two  of  its 
incidents,  the  excommunication  of  Photius,  the  rival  of  Ignatius, 
by  the  pope  in  863,  and  the  counter-deposition  of  Nicholas 
by  Photius  in  867,  were  steps  of  serious  moment  towards  the 
permanent  separation  betwee^p  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
Church.  The  second  great  struggle  was  that  with  Lothair, 
the  king  of  Lorraine  (second  son  of  the  emperor  Lothair  I., 
and  brother  of  the  emperor  Louis  II.),  about  the  divorce  of  his 
wife  Theutberga  or  Thietberga.  The  king,  who  desired  to  marry 
his  mistress  Waldrada,  had  brought  a  grave  charge  against  the 
life  of  his  queen  before  her  marriage;  with  the  help  of  Arch- 
bishops Gunther  of  CologneandThietgaudof  Treves,  a  confession 
of  guilt  had  been  extorted  from  Thietberga,  and,  after  the  matter 
had  been  discussed  at  more  than  one  ^nod,  that  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  finally  authorized  Lothair,  on  the  strength  of  this 
confession,  to  many  again.  Nicholas  ordered  a  fresh  synod 
to  tiy  the  cause  over  again  at  Metz  in  863;  but  Lothair,  who 
was  present  with  his  nobles,  anew  secured  a  judgment  favourable 
to  himself,  whereupon  the  pope  not  only  quashed  the  whole 
proceedings,  but  excommunicated  and  deposed  Gunther  and 
Thietgaud,  who  had  been  audacious  enough  to  bring  to  Rome 
in  person  the  "  libellus  "  of  the  synod.  The  archbishops  appealed 
to  Louis  II.,  then  at  Benevento,  to  obtain  the  withdrawal  of 
their  sentence  by  force;  but,  although  he  actually  occupied 
the  Leonine  city  (864),  he  was  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  any 
concession,  and  had  to  withdraw  to  Ravenna.  Thietberga 
herself  was  now  induced  to  write  to  the  pope  a  letter  in  which  she 
declared  the  invalidity  of  her  own  marriage,  and  urged  the  cause 


of  Lothair,  but  Nicholas,  not  without  reason,  refused  to  accept 
statements  which  had  too  plainly  been  extorted,  and  wrote 
urging  her  to  maintain  the  truth  steadfastly,  even  to  the  death 
if  need  were,  "for,  since  Christ  is  the  truth,  whosoever  dies 
for  the  truth  assuredly  dies  for  Christ."  The  imminent  humilia- 
tion of  Lothair  was  prevented  only  by  the  death  of  Nicholas. 
The  third  great  ecclesiastical  cause  which  marks  this  pontificate 
was  that  in  which  the  indefeasible  right  of  bishops  to  appeal 
to  Rome  against  their  metropolitans  was  successfully  maintained 
in  the  case  of  Rothad  of  Soissons,  who  had  been  deposed  by 
Hincmar  of  Reims.  It  was  in  the  course  of  the  controversy 
with  the  great  and  powerful  Neustrian  archbishop  that  papal 
recognition  was  first  given  (in  865^  to  the  False  Decretals, 
which  had  probably  been  brought  by  Rothad  to  Rome  in  the 
preceding  year  (see  Decretals).  At  an  early  period  in  his  reign 
it  also  became  necessary  for  Nicholas  to  administer  discipline 
to  John  of  Ravenna,  who  seems  to  have  relied  not  only  on  the 
prestige  of  his  famous  see  but  also  on  the  support  of  Louis  II. 
After  lying  under  excommunication  for  some  time  he  made  a 
full  submission.  Nicholas  was  the  pope  to  whom  Boris,  the 
newly  converted  king  of  Bulgaria,  addressed  himself  for  practical 
instruction  in  some  of  the  difficult  moral  and  social  problems 
which  naturally  arise  during  a  transition  from  heathenism  to 
Christianity.  The  pope's  letter  in  reply  to  the  hundred  and 
six  questions  and  petitions  of  the  barbarian  king  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  literary  relic  of  Nicholas  I.  now  extant.  He 
died  on  the  X3th  of  November  867,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Adrian  II. 

The  epistclae  of  Nicholas  I.  are  printed  in  Mignc,  PeitroloM,  lot. 
vol.  1 19.  p.  769  seq.  Sec  F.  Gregorovius,  Rome  in  the  MidtUe  Ages, 
vol.  iii.  (Eng.  trans.,  London,  1900-1902) ;  H.  L&mmer,  Nikt^aus  J. 
und  die  byzantinische  Staalskirche  seiner  Zeit  (Berlin,  1857):  J.  Roy, 
Saint-Nicolas  I.  (Paris,  1900);  J.  Richtcrich,  Papst  Nikolaus  I. 
(Bern,  1903);  A.  Grcinacher,  Die  Anschauungen  des  Papstes 
Nikolaus  I.  Uber  das  Verhdltnis  von  Slaat  und  Kirche  (1909).  (X.) 

Nicholas  II.,  pope  from  December  1058  to  July  xo6i,  was  a 
Burgundian  named  Gerard,  who  at  the  time  of  his  election  was 
bishop  of  Florence.  He  was  set  up  by  Hildebrand,  with  the 
support  of  the  empress-regent  Agnes  and  of  the  powerful  Duke 
Godfrey  of  Lorraine,  against  Benedict  X.,  the  nominee  of  the 
Roman  nobles,  and  was  crowned  at  Rome,  after  the  expulsion 
of  Benedict,  on  the  24th  of  January  1059.  His  pontificate  was 
signalized  by  the  continuance  of  the  p>olicy  of  ecclesiastical 
reform  associated  with  the  name  of  Hildebrand  (afterwards 
Gregoiy  VII.).  To  secure  his  position  he  at  once  entered  into 
relation  with  the  Normans,  now  firmly  established  in  southern 
Italy,  and  later  in  the  year  the  new  alliance  was  cemented  at 
Melfi,  where  Nicholas  II.,  accompanied  by  Hildebrand,  Cardinal 
Humbert  and  the  abbot  Desiderius  of  Monte  Cassino,  solemnly 
invested  Robert  Guiscard  with  the  duchies  of  Apulia,  Calabria 
and  Sicily,  and  Richard  of  Aversa  with  the  principality  of  Capua, 
in  return  for  oaths  of  fealty  and  the  promise  of  assistance  in 
guarding  the  rights  of  the  Church.  The  first  fruits  of  this 
arrangement,  which  was  based  on  no  firmer  foundation  than  the 
forged  "  Donation  of  Constantine  "  (9 .v.),  but  destined  to  give 
to  the  papacy  a  position  of  independence  towards  both  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Empires,  was  the  reduction  in  the  autumn, 
with  Norman  aid,  of  Galera,  where  the  anti-pope  had  taken 
refuge,  and  the  end  of  the  subordination  of  the  papacy  to  the 
Roman  nobles. 

Meanwhile,  Peter  Damian  and  Bishop  Anselm  of  Lucca  had 
been  sent  by  Pope  Nicholas  to  Milan  to  adjust  the  difference 
between  the  Patarenes  and  the  archbishop  and  clergy.  The 
result  was  a  fresh  triumph  for  the  papacy.  Archbishop  Wido, 
in  face  of  the  ruinous  conflict  in  the  Church  of  Milan,  being 
forced  to  submit  to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  legates,  which 
involved  the  principle  of  the  subordination  of  Milan  to  Rome; 
the  new  relation  was  advertized  by  the  unwilling  attendance  of 
Wido  and  the  other  Milanese  bishops  at  the  council  summoned 
to  the  Lateran  palace  in  April  1059.  This  council  not  only 
continued  the  Hildebrandine  reforms  by  sharpening  the  discipline 
of  the  clergy,  but  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  papacy 
by  its  famous  regulation  of  future  elections  to  the  Holy  See  (see 
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bttUAM  COOHCILS,  *iid  Cohcuve).  Iu  Duxt  ilDportuI 
Lmmelule  mull  vu  the  revival  of  Btntoed  relalwnl  inlh  Ibc 
empire,  due  to  the  feci  that  tlie  emperor't  tndilloiwl  tlghti  in 
the  niatlei  of  papal  electioDi  bad  beeo  conpietdy  ignond. 
Siephcn,  cardiual  priest  ol  S.  Cbrysotonui,  *nu  tent  to  the 
Ceiman  court  to  allempl  to  allay  Ibe  cODKqoenl  ill-ferling,  but 
wu  oat  recdvcd.  Fope  Nicholas,  moreover,  had  oSended  the 
Gcroian  biabops  by  vbat  Ihcy  regarded  u  arbitrary  interlerence 
*ilfa  Ibni  rights:  be  had  refused  to  lend  the  pallium  of  Arch- 
bishop Siegfried  of  Mainz;  be  bad  sent  a  sharp  letter  of 
admonition  to  Archbishop  Anno  of  Cologne.  The  resulting 
oppoaiiion  cutminaled  in  a  synod  of  German  bishops,  perhaps 
early  In  lOii  (its  date  and  ^MCt  of  rneeiiDg  an  unknown],  at 
which  the  dean*  of  the  pope,  iaduding  tbe  new  electoral  bw, 
Here  annulled,  wbile  be  himself  was  dowsed  and  his  name 
ordered  to  be  erpunged  from  tho  ctuwn  of  the  Maia.    That  these 

the  wax  of  partica  in  Germany,  which  enabled  the  papacy  to 
ignore  a  demonstration  of  iqiiucia  Id  vhidi  no  effect  tould  be 
given. 

I  Nicbolas  tL  died  at  Florence  in  July  id6i.  Fenonally  be 
was  one  of  the  least  important  of  the  popes,  and  tbe  great 
importance  of  the  events  of  his  pontifE^le  is  due  to  Ibe  fact 
thai,  as  Peter  Damlan  wrote  {Epirf.  L  7),  be  possessed  in  Hilde- 
brand.  Cardinal  Humbert  and  Bishop  Bonifaee  C>f  Albano 
muHiHml  d  ptrifiitiis  acalL 

Wa  DipkmUa,  tpuUlai,  innla  are  In  Migne,  Palnlai.  Lot. 
l«.  pp.  1301-1366.  See  the  anicle  "  Nikolaus  II.'-  by  C.  Mirbl 
in  Heriog.Hauck,  AmJniyUii^ii  (lid  ed.,  Lemlig.  1904I.  with 
Inbliccnphy.  Ottier  liili  of  nulhnriliei  arc  in  Poltbatt,  Bibliolk, 
HiiL  lltS.  Aa,  (and  rL,  Berlin.  1S96I,  n. «»:  and  Ulyae  Chevalier, 
RUabrirt  ia  UKKU  kut.  biabibliegr.  (Pans.  1905),  voL  JUT.  '.>. 
."  Nicolai  II."  (X.) 

NicaotjkS  m.  (Gkvuud  Ctetano  Oniid),  pope  tram  the 
>Stb  of  Novembei  t);7  to  the  sind  of  August  iiSo,  waa  ■ 
Roman  nobleman  who  had  served  under  eight  popes,  been  made 
cardinal^leacon  of  Si  Nicola  in  caicereTulliano  by  Innocent  IV.. 
prelector  of  tbe  Franciscans  by  Alexander  IV.,  inquisitor-genera] 
by  Urban  IV.,  and  succeeded  John  XXi.,  largely  through  family 
inRuence,  alter  a  sii-months'  vacancy  in  the  Holy  See.  His 
brief  pontificate  waa  marked  by  several  important  events.  A 
born  politidan,  he  greally  strengthened  the  papal  position  in 
Italy.  He  concluded  a  concordat  with  Rudolph  of  Kabsbuig  in 
May  1178,  by  which  the  Romagna  and  the  ecaichileol  Ravenna 
were  guaranteed  to  the  pope;  and  in  July  he  issued  an  epoch- 
making  constitution  for  the  government  of  Rome,  which  forbade 
foreignen  taking  dvil  oEEce.  Nicholas  issued  the  hull  Eriil 
on  the  i4ih  of  August  1179  to  settle  the  strife  within  the 
Frandscan  order  between  the  paities  of  strict  and  loose  observ- 
ance. He  repaired  the  Lateran  and  tbe  Vatican  at  enormous 
cost,  and  erected  a  beautiful  country  house  at  Soriano  near 
Viterbo.  Nicholas,  though  a  man  of  learning  Bod  strength  of 
chnracter,  brought  just  reproach  on  himsell  for  his  efforts  to 


Eof. 


:v. 


.rUffMe  da  ta>t*> .    ~  - 

I:  A.  Ponhasi,  Hn'^i  P<"':f-  R^i"-  vol.  i  (Berlin,  imj); 
A.  uemskl.  "  l>ap«  Nikohus  III.''  in  KiHJi«itcicl,kkUuki  Siuiini 
(MDnner,  t9rn]i  F.  Crttoronus,  Airi  u  lit  Mi^tUi  AfCi,  vd).  s, 
trans,  by  MriC.  W.  Hamilton  (London,  1900-1009):  Fr.  WecivG, 
Da  BtBlkiaum  RkMJi  ron  Hoitbiire  mr  'OH.  JtuWl  Hi  turn  Tsil 
NiMtui  IIL  (Bochum.  18S0) ;  G.  Palmicri,  /WoiW  n)  tiili  ii  Papa 
NiccMI[I.lRiiat,l»t.yi.  '.C.  H.  lU.) 

Nicbolas  IV.  (Girolamo  Masct),  pop«  from  tbe  imd  of 
FebruaryiiSSlo  the  4th  of  April  iiqi,  a  nativeol  Ascoli  and  a 
Frandsam  monk,  bad  been  legate  to  the  Creeks  under  Gregory  X. 
in  1171,  succeeded  St  Bonaventuta  as  general  of  his  order  in 
IS74,  was  made  csTdinsl-piiest  of  Sta  Frassede  and  Larin 
patriarch  of  Conslaniinoplc  by  Nicholas  m.,  cardinal-hishop  of 
Ptleslrini  by  Martin  IV.,  and  succeeded  Honorius  IV.  after  a 
ten-months'  vacancy  in  Ihe  papacy.  He  was  a  pious,  peace- 
loving  monk  with  no  ambition  save  fat  tbe  church,  the  cnisades 
and  Ibe  extirpation  i^  heresy.  He  steered  a  middle  course 
bctwecD  the  factions  at  Rome,  and  aought  a  settlemeat  of  the 


Sidlian  question.    In  May  iiSq  he  crowned  Charlea  tL  kins  «* 

Naples  and  Sicily  after  the  latter  had  expressly  lecocmied  papal 
Buxeninty,  and  in  February  1791  concluded  a  treaty  with 
AlpboBSo  III.  of  Angoo  and  Philip  IV.  ol  France  looking  Itmnl 
the  eipulsiOD  of  James  of  Aragon  from  Sidly.  The  loss  at 
Plolemaii  in  1191  stitied  the  pope  to  renewed  enlhuiiaaiii  tot 
a  crusade.  He  sent  the  cdehraled  Frandscan  missionary,  Joho 
of  Monte  Corvino,  with  some  fompanions  to  labour  among  tbe 
Tatars  and  Chinoe.  He  issued  an  important  consUtuLian  on 
the  iSlh  of  July  iiSq,  which  granted  to  the  cardinals  one-half 
of  all  income  accruing  to  the  Roman  sec  and  a  share  in  the 
financial  nunagement,  and  tfaereby  paved  the  way  for  ttut 
independence  of  Ihe  college  of  atdmals  which,  in  the  following 
century,  waa  to  be  ol  detriment  to  Ibe  papacy.  Nicholas  died  in 
the  palace  which  he  had  built  beside  Sla  Uaria  Maggiore,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Celestine  V. 

See  "  Lea  Regiitrei  de  Nicolai  IV.,"  ed.  by  Eneat  Lan«kn  in 
fiiiligtUfiicibi  JisfclfraiviuuifJIkfHra^  AnulPahh  ISU- 
1S93);  A.  Potthul,  Kciilln  hnli/.  Ssmu.  voL  >  (Beriln.  187s): 
F.  Giegoniviui,  JJnUTH  iJu  MiiUU  Afu.  vol.  S.  trani.  by  Met  G.  W. 
Hamilton  fl^ondon.  1900-190J);  O.  Schifl,  "  Siudien  EurGeicbichtc 
Pap.t  Nikolaus  IV.'' in  flfll«ri«*i  SlMdirm  (l»g7):  W.  Noxlen. 
Dai  Papiatm  u.  Byiara  (Beriin,  1901);  R.  Rfjincht,  GistiitUr 
ill  KMinula  Jmuattm  (InTiibruck.  189S):  j.  B.  SS[muUr<. 
Dil  mtttluil  «.  SUamt  ^  KariixaU  hii  Papa  Soni/u    VIII. 

aTiburv-i..B,,  1S96I:   1.   P.  KJiKb.  "Die  Fiiunrvervallung  do 
idinltkollegiumi   !m    11.    0.    !«.     JJ^hunderte "    in    Kirckr*. 
tackickaHU  Stmien  (189;).  (a  H.  H*.) 

NicEOUi  V.  (Tomaso  Parentucelli  or  Tomaso  da  Saizuu), 
pope  from  the  Cth  of  Match  1417  to  tbe  a^lh  of  March  1451, 
wu  bom  at  Sariana,  where  tus  fatfaer  was  ■  physiciaii.  in 
1J9S.  He  e«ily  studied  at  Bologna,  where  tbe  bishop.  Nkbolas 
Albergaii,  was  to  much  struck  with  his  ardour  for  leajnin^  that 
he  gave  him  the  chance  to  puriue  his  studies  f  urthd,  by  SBtding 
him  on  a  tour  ibrough  Germany,  France  and  England.  He 
distinguished  liimself  at  the  coundl  of  Foran.Florcace,  and  in 
1444  was  made  bishop  of  Bologna  by  Pope  Eugeoios  IV.,  vfaa 
ioon  afterwards  named  him  as  one  of  the  legales  cbaTBed  la 
negotiate  at  Ibe  convention  of  Frankfort  an  undentarKiiDg 
between  the  Holy  See  and  tbe  Empire  with  regard  to  the  re- 
forming decrees  of  tbe  coundl  of  Basd.    His  successful  diplomacy 

priest  of  Eta  Susanna  (December  1446].  He  *u  elected  pope  ia 
succesvon  to  Eugenius  IV.  on  the  Uh  of  March  of  the  foUowing 
year,  taking  tbe  name  of  Nicbolai  in  bonout  of  his  etriy  bene- 

The  eight  yean  of  his  pontificate  were  important  !n  the 
political,  sdentific  and  literary  history  of  the  world.  With  tbe 
German  king,  Frederick  UI.,  he  made  Ihe  Concordat  of  Vienna, 
or  Aschaffenhurg  (Februaiy  17,  144ft),  by  which  tbe  d«:reet 


Ls  Germany  w 


,  of  B 
were  abrogated  so 

following  year  he  secured  a  still  greater  tnumpn  wnen  tbe 
resignation  of  the  anri-pope  Felix  V.  (April  7),  and  his  own 
recognition  by  (he  rump  of  the  coundl  ol  Basel,  aaembled  at 
Lausanne,  put  an  end  to  the  papal  schism,  llie  next  year. 
I4SO,  Nicholas  hdd  a  jubilee  at  Rome;  and  the  offerings  of  the 
numerous  pilgrims  who  thronged  to  Rome  gave  bim  the  meaia 
of  furthering  the  cause  of  culture  in  Italy,  which  be  bad  so 
much  at  heart.  In  March  1453  be  crowned  Frederick  til.  as 
empeiDt  In  St  Pcto's,  the  last  occa^n  of  tbe  mioiutioo  of  an 
emperor  at  Rome. 

Under  the  generous  patronage  of  Nicholas  humanism  made 
rapid  strides.  He  employed  hundreds  ol  copyists  and  ichoUrv 
giving  as  much  as  ten  thousand  fnUcH  for  a  metrical  InruUiiiHi 
of  Homer,  and  founded  a  library  of  nine  thousand  volumes. 
Nicholas  himself  waa  a  man  of  vast  enidilign,  and  his  friend 
Aeneas  Silvius  (later  Fope  Pius  II.)  said  of  him  that  "  what 
he  does  not  know  is  outside  the  range  of  human  knowledge." 
He  was  compiled,  however,  10  add  thai  the  lustre  ol  his 
pontificate  would  be  for  ever  dulled  by  the  tragic  [all  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  Ihe  Turks  look  in  14J].  The  pope  bitterly 
felt  Ibis  calastTophe  as  a  double  Uow  to  Christendom  and  to 
Greek  letters,  ^  It  is  a  second  death,"  wrote  Aeneas  Silvms, 
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"  to  Homer  and  Plato."  Nicholas  preached  a  crusade,  and  en- 
deavoured to  reconcile  the  mutual  animosities  of  the  Italian 
states,  but  without  much  success. 

Nicholas  conceived  great  plans  for  beautifying  and  devdoping 
Rome.  He  restored  the  walls  and  numerous  churches,  and 
began  the  rebuilding  of  the  Vatican  and  St  Peter's.  In  under- 
taking these  works  Nicholas  was  moved  by  no  vulgar  motives, 
his  idea  being  **  to  strengthen  the  weak  faith  of  the  people  by 
the  greatness  of  that  which  it  sees."  The  Romans,  however, 
appreciated  neither  his  motives  nor  their  results,  and  in  1453 
a  formidable  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of  the  papal  govern- 
ment, under  the  leadership  of  Stefano  Porcaro,  was  discovered 
and  crushed.  This  revelation  of  disaffection,  together  with  the 
fall  of  Constantinople,  darkened  the  last  years  of  Nicholas; 
*'  As  Thomas  of  Sarzana,"  he  said,  "  I  had  more  happiness  in  a 
day  than  now  in  a  whole  year."   He  died  on  the  a4th  of  March 

I4S5- 

Sec  Hensog-Hauck,  Realencyklopddie  fUr  proUstantisehe  Theohgie 
und  Kirche^  vol.  xiv.  (1904),  with  full  references;  Cambridge  Modem 
History,  i.  76-78;  and  M.  Creighton,  History  of  the  Papacy  (London, 
18^2),  vol.  ii. 

Nicholas  V.  (Pietro  Rainalducci),  antipppe  in  Italy  from 
1338  to  1330  during  the  pontificate  of  John  XXII.  at  Avignon, 
was  a  native  of  Corbara  in  the  Abruzzi.  He  joined  the  Franciscan 
order  after  separating  from  his  wife  in  1310,  and  became  famous 
as  a  preacher.  He  was  elected  through  the  influence  of  the 
excommunicated  emperor,  Louis  the  Bavarian,  by  an  assembly 
of  priests  and  laymen,  and  consecrated  at  St  Peter's  on  the 
i2tb  of  May  1338  by  the  bishop  of  Venice.  After  spending 
four  months  in  Rome,  he  withdrew  with  Louis  to  Viterbo  and 
thence  to  Pisa,  where  he  was  guarded  by  the  imperial  vicar. 
He  was  excommunicated  by  John  XXII.  in  April  1329,  and 
sought  refuge  with  Count  Boniface  of  Donoratico  near  Piombino. 
Having  obtained  assurance  of  pardon,  he  presented  a  confession 
of  his  sins  first  to  the  archbishop  of  Pisa,  and  then  (35th  of 
August  X330)  to  the  pope  at  Avignon.  He  remained  in  honour- 
able imprisonment  in  the  papal  palace  until  his  death  in  October 

See  F.  Gregorovius,  Rome  tn  the  Middle  Aees,  vol.  o,  trans,  by 
MrsG.W.  Hamilton  (London,  1900-1903);  Baluzius,  Kttae  ^pariun 


AveniontHsium,  voL  x  (Paris,  1693);  T.  B.  Christophe,  Histoire  de  Us 

I.  I  (Paris,  1 8«) 

'Anteil  dir  Minoriten  am  Kamfife  twiscken  Kdnig  Ludwig  JV.  pcm 


papauti  pendant  le  XIV*^^  siide,  vol.  i  (Paris,  1.85^);  E.  Marcour, 


Bayern  und  Papsl  Johann  XXfl.  (Eramerich,  1874) ;  Eubel,  "  Der 
Geecnpapst  Nicolaus  V.  u.  seine  Hierarchie,"  in  Hist.  Jahrbuckt 
voi:i2(t89i).  (C.  H.  Ha.) 

NICHOLAS  (i84i>  ),  King  of  Montenegro  and  the  Berda, 
was  bom  at  the  village  of  Niegush,  the  ancient  home  of  the 
reigning  family  of  Petrovitch-Niegush,  on  the  25th  of  September 
184X.  His  father,  Mirko  Petrovitch,  a  celebrated  Montenegrin 
warrior,  was  elder  brother  to  Danilo  II.,  who  left  no  male  off- 
spring. After  1696,  when  the  dignity  of  vladika,  or  prince- 
bishop,  became  hereditary  in  the  Petrovitch  family,  the  sovereign 
power  had  descended  from  uncle  to  nephew,  the  vladikas  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  "  black  clergy  "  who  are  forbidden  to 
marry.  A  change  was  introduced  by  Danilo  II.,  who  declined  the 
episcopal  office,  married  and  declared  the  principality  hereditary 
in  the  direct  male  line.  Mlrko  Petrovitch  having  resigned  his 
claim  to  the  throne,  his  son  was  nominated  heir,  and  the  old 
system  of  succession  was  thus  accidentally  continued.  Prince 
Nicholas,  who  had  been  trained  from  infancy  in  martial  and 
athletic  exercises,  spent  a  portion  of  his  early  boyhood  at  Trieste 
in  the  household  of  the  Kuetitch  family,  to  which  his  aunt,  the 
princess  Darinka,  wife  of  Danilo  H.,  belonged.  The  princess  was 
an  ardent  advocate  of  French  culture,  and  at  her  suggestion  the 
young  heir  of  the  vladikas  was  sent  to  the  academy  of  Louis 
]o  Grand  in  Paris.  Unlike  his  contemporary.  King  Milan  of 
Servia,  Prince  Nicholas  was  little  influenced  in  his  tastes  and 
habits  by  his  Parisian  education;  the  young  mountaineer, 
whose  keen  patriotism,  capability  for  leadership  and  poetic 
talents  early  displayed  themselves,  showed  no  inclination  for 
the  pleasures  of  the  French  capital,  and  eagerly  looked  forward 
to  returning  to  his  native  land.  He  was  still  in  Paris  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  assassination  of  his  uncle,  he  succeeded 


as  prince  (August  13,  i860).  In  1863  Montenegro  was  engaged 
in  an  unfortunate  struggle  with  Turkey;  the  prince  <£stin- 
guished  himself  during  the  campaign,  and  on  one  occasion 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  In  the  period  of  peace  which 
followed  he  carried  out  a  series  of  military,  administrative  and 
educational  reforms.  In  1867  he  met  the  emperor  Napoleon  III. 
at  Paris,  and  in  x868  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Russia,  where 
he  received  an  affectionate  welcome  from  the  tsar,  Alexander  II. 
He  afterwards  visited  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna.  His 
efforts  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  Russian  imperial  family 
were  productive  of  important  results  for  Montenegro;  consider- 
able subventions  were  granted  by  the  tsar  and  tsaritsa  for 
educational  and  other  purposes,  and  supplies  of  arms  and 
ammunition  were  sent  to  Cettigne.  In  X871  Prince  Dolgorouki 
arrived  at  Montenegro  on  a  special  mission  from  the  tsar,  and 
distributed  large  sums  of  money  among  the  people.  In  1869 
Prince  Nicholas,  whose  authority  was  now  firmly  established, 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  impetuoiis  mountaineers  from 
aiding  the  Krivoshlans  in  their  revolt  against  the  Austrian 
govenmient  (see  Cattaxo);  simikrly  in  1897  he  checked  the 
martial  excitement  caused  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Greco-Turkish 
War.  In  1876  he  declared  war  against  Turkey;  his  military 
reputation  was  enhanced  by  the  ensuing  campaign,  and  still 
more  by  that  of  1877-78,  during  which  he  captured  Nikshitch, 
Antivari  and  Dulcigno.  The  war  resulted  in  a  considerable 
extension  of  the  Montenegrin  frontier  and  the  acquisition  of 
a  seaboard  on  the  Adriatic.  In  1883  Prince  Nicholas  visited 
the  sultan,  with  whom  he  subsequently  maintained  the  most 
cordial  relations;  in  1896  he  celebrated  the  bicentenary  of  the 
Petrovitch  dynasty,  and  in  the  same  year  he  attended  the 
coronation  of  the  tsar  Nicholas  H.;  in  May  1898  he  visited  C^ueen 
Victoria  at  Windsor.  In  1900  he  assumed  the  title  of  "  Royal 
Highness."  On  the  38th  of  August  19x0,  during  the  celebration 
of  his  jubilee,  he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  in  accordance  with 
a  petition  from  the  Skupshtina,  He  was  at  the  same  time 
gazetted  field-marshal  in  the  Russian  army,  an  honour  never 
previously  conferred  on  any  foreigner  except  the  great  duke  of 
Wellington.  The  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  warriors,  gifted 
with  a  fine  physique  and  a  commanding  presence,  a  successful 
military  leader  and  a  graceful  poet,  King  Nicholas  possessed 
many  characteristics  which  awoke  the  enthusiasm  of  the  im- 
pressionable Servian  race,  while  his  merits  as  a  statesman 
received  general  recognition.  His  system  of  government,  which 
may  be  described  as  a  benevolent  despotism,  was  perhaps  that 
best  suited  to  the  character  of  his  subjects.  His  historical 
dramas,  poems  and  ballads  hold  a  recognized  place  in  contem- 
porary Slavonic  literature;  among  them  are — Bdkanska  TzariUa 
and  Knias  Ananiii  (dramas);  Haldana,  Potini  Abenserage  and 
Pesnih  %  Vila  (poems);  Skupliene  Pesme  and  Nova  Kola  (mis- 
cellaneous songs).  In  November  i860  Prince  Nicholas  married 
Milena,  daughter  of  the  wievode  Petar  Vukotitch.  Of  his  three 
sons,  the  eldest.  Prince  Danilo,  married  (July  37, 1899)  Duchess 
Jutta  (Militza)  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz;  of  his  six  daughters. 
Princess  Militza  married  the  Grand  Duke  Peter  Nikolaievitch, 
Princess  Stana,  Duke  George  of  Leuchtenberg,  Princess  Helena, 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  lU.  of  Italy,  and  Princess  Anka,  Prince 
Francis  Joseph  of  Battenberg.  (J.  D.  B.) 

NICHOLAS  L  [Nikolai  PavlovichI,  empetor  of  Russia  (1796- 
i8S5)>  eighth  child  of  the  emperor  Paul  I.  and  his  wife  Maria 
Feodorovna,  was  bom  at  Tsarskoe-Selo  on  the  35th  of  June 
(July  6,  N.S.)  1796.  He  was  only  five  years  old  when  his 
father's  murder  brought  his  brother  Alexander  I.  to  the  throne 
(1801).  In  the  following  3rear  his  education  was  entrusted  to 
M.  von  Lambsdorff,  director  of  the  ist  cadet  corps  and  ex- 
governor  of  Courhmd,  a  man  of  character  and  wide  knowledge, 
who  superintended  it  for  the  next  fifteen  years.  But  Nicholas 
had  as  little  taste  for  learning  as  his  brother  Constantine.  The 
royal  pupils  spent  their  lesson  hours,  as  Nicholas  afterwards 
confessed,  "  partly  in  dreaming,  partly  in  drawing  all  sorts  of 
nonsense,"  in  the  end  "  cramming "  just  enough  to  scrape 
through  their  examinations  without  discredit.  Their  chief  bent 
was  in  the  direction  of  everything  connected  with  military 
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matters.  Religious  training  was  confined  to  instruction  In  the 
forms  of  the  Orthodox  Church  and  the  repetition  of  prayers  by 
rote;  dogmatic  questions  Nicholas  neither  understood  nor 
cared  about;  and,  in  spite  of  his  reverence  for  his  brother 
Alexander,  the  latter'a  mysticism  had  not  the  faintest  influence 
upon  him. 

Though  a  colonel  in  his  cradle  and  a  general  since  x8o8,  the 
grand-duke  Nicholas  did  not  see  any  active  service  until  181 4, 
when  he  was  allowed  to  join  the  Russian  head-quarters  in  France 
but  not  to  take  part  in  any  fighting.  It  is  characteristic  of  him 
that  from  this  time  onwards  he  never  wore  civilian  dress.  In 
18x5  he  was  with  the  Allies  in  Paris,  and  in  the  following  year 
set  out  on  the  grand  tour,  visiting  Moscow  and  the  western 
provinces  of  Russia,  Berlin  (where  his  engagement  to  Prmcess 
Charlotte  Louise,  daughter  of  Frederick  William  III.,  was 
arranged)  and  England,  where  his  handsome  presence  and 
charming  address  created  a  profound  impression.^  On  the 
x/i3th  of  July  181 7  took  place  at  St  Petersburg  his  marriage  to 
Princess  Charlotte  (Alexandra  Fcodorovna),  the  beginning  of 
those  intimate  relations  between  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  St 
Petersburg  which  were  later  to  become  of  great  international 
importance.  On  the  x7/29th  of  April  x8i8  their  first  child,  the 
future  emperor  Alexander  II.,  was  bom.  In  the  autumn  Nicholas 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  snd  brigade  of  the  xst  division  of 
the  Guard.  In  18 19  the  emperor  Alexander  first  mentioned  his 
intention  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  Nicholas,  Constantine  consent- 
ing to  stand  aside;  but  he  took  no  steps  to  initiate  his  prospective 
heir  in  affairs  of  state,  and  the  grand-duke  continued  to  be 
confined  to  his  military  duties.  In  1820  a  further  important 
step  in  the  matter  of  the  succession  was  taken  in  the  divorce  of 
Constantine  from  the  grand-duchess  Anne  and  his  re-marriage 
to  Johanna  Grudzinska  (see  Constantine  Pavlovich).  In 
January  1823  it  was  decided  in  a  family  cotmdl,  with  the  know- 
ledge though  not  in  the  presence  of  Nicholas,  that  Constantine's 
petition  to  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  the  crown,  for  which  he 
felt  himself  unfitted,  should  be  granted.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  August  1823  that  the  emperor  drew  up  the  necessary  papers, 
in  the  presence  of  the  metropolitan  Philaret  and  other  witnesses, 
and  deposited  them  in  sealed  packets,  to  be  opened  at  his  death, 
with  the  council  of  state,  the  senate  and  the  holy  synod.  For 
some  reason,  which  can  only  be  conjectured,  Constantine  wa^ 
not  made  a  party  to  this  proceeding. 

Alexander  I.  died  at  Taganrog  on  the  xst  of  December  1825. 
When,  some  days  later,  the  news  reached  St  Petersburg,  all 
was  confusion  and  uncertainty.  Constantine  was  at  Warsaw; 
Nicholas,  who  on  the  3rd  of  May  of  the  same  year  had  become 
chief  of  the  2nd  division  of  the  infantry  of  the  Guard,  was  too 
conscious  of  his  unpopularity  in  the  army — the  fruit  of  his 
drastic  discipline — to  dare  to  assume  the  crown  without  a  public 
abdication  on  the  part  of  the  legitimate  heir.  No  steps  were 
taken  to  open  the  sealed  packets,  and  he  himself  took  the  oath 
to  Constantine,  and,  with  characteristic  contempt  for  constitu- 
tional forms,  usurped  the  functions  of  the  senate  and  council  of 
state  by  himself  ordering  its  imposition  on  the  regiments  stationed 
in  St  Petersburg.  But  Constantine  refused  to  come  to  St  Peters- 
burg, or  to  do  more  than  himself  take  the  oath  to  Nicholas  as 
emperor,  and  write  assuring  him  of  his  loyalty.  The  result  was 
a  three  weeks'  interregnum,  of  which  the  discontented  spirits 
in  the  army  took  advantage  to  bring  to  a  head  a  plot  that  had 
long  been  hatching  in  favour  of  constitutional  reform.  When 
on  the  14th  of  December  the  troops  who  had  already  taken  the 
oath  to  Constantine  were  ordered  to  take  another  to  Nicholas, 
it  was  easy  to  persuade  them  that  this  was  a  treasonable  plot 
against  the  true  emperor.  The  Moscow  regiment  refused  to  take 
the  oath,  and  part  of  it  marched,  shouting  for  Constantine  and 
"  Constitution,"'  to  the  square  before  the  Senate  House,  where 
they  were  joined  by  a  company  of  the  Guard  and  the  sailors 
from  the  warships.    In  this  crisis  Nicholas  showed  high  personal 

>Sce  Stockmar,  Denhoilrdigkeiten  (Brunswick.  1873),  p.  98  aeo.; 
and.  for  a  later  impression,  Queen  Victoria  to  the  king  of  tne 
Bclgiana,  4th  of  June  1844,  in  Queen  Victoria's  Letters. 

■  They  had  been  told  that  thtt  was  the  name  of  Constantine's  wife. 


courage,  if  little  decision  and  initiative.   It  was  entirely  nacertaja 
how  many,  and  which,  regiments  could  be  trusted.    For  bo«n 
he  stood,  or  sat  on  horseback,  amid  the  surging  ctovd,  l»rz3i 
the   mutinous  soldiers — who  had   loaded   their  muskets  ar<i 
formed  square — while  effort  after  effort  was  made  to  brirf  iks 
to  reason,  sometimes  at  the  cost  of  life — ^  in  the  case  of  0>>j::t 
Miloradovich,  military  governor  of  St  Peter^urg,  who  vas 
mortally  wounded  by  a  pistol  shot    while  arguing  vith  Ote 
mutineers.    Nicholas  was  saved  by  the  very  belief  of  the  coa- 
spirators  in  the  universal  sympathy  of  the  army  with  their  aia& 
Had  the  mutinous  troops  early  in  the  day  received  the  order  ta 
attack,  they  would  have  carried  the  waverers  with  them;  but 
they  hesitated  to  fire  on  comrades  whom  they  expected  to  ss 
march  over  to  their  side;  and  when  at  last  the  emperor  bi 
steeled  his  heart  to  use  force,  a  few  rounds  of  grvpe-shot  su£:ei 
to  quell  the  mutiny.    The  chicl  conspirators — Prince  Shctfpb- 
Rostovski,  Suthoff,  Ryleyev,  Prince  Sergius  Trubetskoi,  Prisoe 
Obolenski  and  others — ^wcre  arrested  the  same  night  ami  inter- 
rogated by  the  emperor  in  person.    A  special  oommiisioii,  cd> 
sisting  entirely  of  officers,  was  then  set  up;  and  before  ihk  k-t 
five  months,  the  prisoners  were  subjected  to  a  rigorous  inquisk:^' 
It  was  soon  clear  that  the  Decabrist  *  rising  was  but  one  mioiiesta- 
tisn  of  a  vast  conspiracy  permeating  the  whole  army.   A  nuUtrv 
rising  on  a  large  scale  in  the  south  was  only  averted  by  the  vew\ 
of  the  failure  of  the  mutiny  at  St  Petersburg:  and  at  Moscw 
there  were  many  arrests,  including  that  of  Colonel  Paul  ftsuL 
the  chief  of  the  revolutionary  southern  league.     TTie  pascz^sa 
were  finally  brought  to  trial  before  a  supreme  criminal  co-^ 
established  by  imperial  ukas  on  the  xst  of  June  1826;  there  wat 
X2x  of  them  and  their  trial  had  concluded  by  the  isth  of  Jast 
Some  were  condemned  to  death,  others  to  solitary  ooafioeaar^ 
in  fortresses,  others  to  the  Siberian  mines  and  coloiiies.   Oi  tb< 
latter  many  were  accompanied  by  their  wives,  though  the  Rtssic 
law  allows  divorce  in  the  case  of  such  sentences;  the  esaperor 
unwillingly  allowed  the  devoted  women  to  go,  but  decreed  tbit 
any  children  born  to  them  in  Siberia  would  be  illegitimate: 

Firmly  seated  on  his  throne,  Nicholas  proceeded  to  fin  np  iH 
gaps  in  his  education  by  studying  the  condition  of  his  emigre. 
In  spite  of  his  reverence  for  his  brother's  memory,  be  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  "  the  angel's  "  Bible  Society.'  and  other  paa- 
phemalia  of  official  hypocrisy;  as  for  Alexander's  projects  d 
reform,  the  pitiful  legacy  of  a  life  of  unfulfilled  purposes,  that 
were  reported  upon  by  committees,  considered  and  sbehe-i. 
Nicholas  too  saw  the  need  for  reform;  the  Decabrist  con^ir^cy 
had  burnt  that  into  his  soul;  but  he  had  his  own  views  as  to  i±« 
reform  needed.    The  state  was  corrupt,  disorganized;  what  v^i 
wanted  was  not  more  liberty  but  more  disdpline.    So  he  p^t 
civil  servants,  professors  and  students  into  uniform,  and  ict 
little  offences  had  them  marched  to  the  guard-house;  tbcni^kt 
was  disciplined  by  the  censorship,  the  army  by  an  uoceasr:4 
round   of   parades   and   inspections.    The  one   great    gift  cf 
Nicholas  I.  to  Russia,  a  gift  which  he  really  believed  would  be 
welcome  because  it  would  bring  every  subject  into  ixnxnedi^ie 
contact  with  the  throne,  was — the  secret  police,  the  dreaded 
Third  Section.* 

The  crowning  fault  of  Nicholas  was,  however,  that  he  would 
not  delegate  his  authority;  whom  could  he  trust  but  himseU? 
In  this  he  resembled  his  contemporary  the  emperor  FraAcis  L 
But  Francis  would  "  sleep  upon"  a  difficult  problem;  Nidtobs 
never  slept.  His  constitution  was  of  iron,  his  capacity  for  work 
prodigious;  reviews  and  parades,  receptions  of  depulatkms. 
visits  to  public  institutions,  then  eight  or  nine  hours  ia  his 

'  The  prisoners  were  kept  in  solitary  confinement  in  the  caaeiaates 
of  the  inner  fortress  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  They  were  brou^: 
blindfolded  before  the  commission,  and  then  suddoily  oonffoated 
with  their  interrogators.  Many  went  mad  under  the  ordeaU  «>e 
died,  and  one  starved  himself  to  death  (Schumann,  iL  73). 

*  From  Russ.  Dekabr^  December. 

*  "  The  Holy  Scriptures  distributed  with  an  absurd  profunoa  ia  a 
country  where  the  clergy  itself  is  hardly  able  to  understand  aci 
explain  them  "  had  been  the  "  prime  source  of  all  the  secret  societir* 
established  in  the  empire."  Pttes  remist  par  S.M.  rPijujiai 
Nicolas,  in  Nesaelrode  vi.  375. 

*  Ije.  of  the  Private  Chancery  <A  the  emperor. 
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cabinet  reading  and  deciding  on  reports  and  despatches — snch 
was  his  ordinary  day's  work.  Yet,  in  spite  of  ill  this,  his  activity 
could  not  but  prove  the  narrow  limits  of  autocratic  power. 
Under  the  "  Iron  Tsar  "  the  outward  semblance  of  authority 
was  perfectly  maintained;  but  behind  this  imposing  facade 
the  whole  structure  of  the  Russian  administrative  system  con- 
tinued to  rot  and  crumble.  The  process  was  even  hastened; 
for  the  emperor's  stem  dlsdpline  crushed  out  all  independence 
of  initiative  and  silenced  all  honest  criticism.  The  secret  police 
provided  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  assistance  which  an 
argus-eyed  and  articulate  public  opinion  gives  to  the  efficient 
working  of  a  constitutional  system;  for  the  greatest  of  autocrats 
has  but  two  eyes,  and  it  is  no  difficult  task  to  deceive  him. 
Thus  it  came  about  that,  as  Professor  Schiemann  puts  it, 
"  Polemkin's  scenery  was  brought  out  again,"  and  Nicholas 
walked  with  conscious  self -approval  through  a  Russia  seemingly 
wdl  ordered,  but  in  fact  merely  temporarily  prepared  for  each 
stage  of  his  progress. 

War  is  the  ultimate  and  sharpest  test  of  the  soundness  of  a 
state,  and  to  this  test  Russia  was  submitted  soon  after  the 
accession  of  Nicholas,  who  could  not  be  blind  to  the  revelations 
that  resulted,  though,  he  drew  the  wrong  moral.  These  re- 
velations had,  indeed,  begun  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
with  Turkey  in  1828.  The  new  tsar  had  devoted  especial 
attention  to  the  reform  and  reconstruction  of  the  navy,  which 
under  Alexander  I.  had  been  suffered  to  decay.  Yet  the  newly 
organized  squadron  which  in  1827  set  out  on  the  cruise  which 
ended  at  Navarino  only  reached  Plymouth  with  difficulty,  and 
there  had  to  be  completely  refitted.  The  disastrous  Balkan 
campaign  of  1828  was  an  even  more  astounding  revelation  of 
corruption,  disorganization  and  folly  in  high  places;  and  the 
presence  of  the  emperor  did  nothing  to  mitigate  the  attendant 
evils.  He  was  indefatigable,  in  war  as  in  peace,  in  parading  and 
inspecting;  the  weary  and  starving  soldiers  were  forced  to  turn 
out  amid  the  marshes  of  the  Dobrudscha  as  spick  and  span  as  on 
the  parade  grounds  of  St  Petersburg;  but  he  could  do  nothing 
to  set  order  in  the  confusion  of  the  commissariat,  which  caused 
the  troops  to  die  like  flies  of  dysentery  and  scurvy;  or  to  remedy 
the  scandals  of  the  hospitals,  which  inflicted  on  the  wounded 
unspeakable  sufferings.  On  the  other  hand,  his  presence  was 
sufficient  to  hamper  the  initiative  of  Prince  Wittgenstein,  the 
nominal  commander-in-chief;  for  Nicholas  was  constitutionally 
incapable  of  leaving  him  a  free  hand.  This  was  one  reason  for 
the  failure  of  the  opening  campaign.^  Another  was  more 
creditable  to  the  tsar's  heart  than  to  his  head;  he  turned  from 
the  sight  of  wounds  and  blood,  and  would  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  sanction  operations  which,  at  the  cost  of  a  few  hundred 
lives,  would  have  saved  thousands  who  perished  miserably  of 
disease.* 

These  then  were  the  leading  principles  which  underlay 
Nicholas's  domestic  and  foreign  policy  from  first  to  last:  to 
discipline  Russia,  and  by  means  of  a  disciplined  Russia  to 
disdpliitt  the  world.  So  far  as  the  latter  task  was  concerned, 
he  again  sharply  divided  the  issues  which  Alexander  had  con- 
fused. The  mission  of  Russia  in  the  West  was,  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance  as  Nicholas  interpreted 
them,  to  uphold  the  cause  of  legitimacy  and  autocracy  against 
the  Revolution;  her  mission  in  the  East  was,  with  or  without 
the  co-operation  of  "  Europe,"  to  advance  the  cause  of  Orthodox 
Christianity,  of  which  she  was  the  natural  protector,  at  the 
expense  of  the  decaying  Ottoman  empire.  The  sympathy  of 
Europe  with  the  insurgent  Greeks  gave  the  tsar  his  opportunity. 
The  duke  of  Wellington  was  sent  to  St  Petersburg  in  1826  to 

*  Nicholas  remained  in  Russia  in  1S29,  and  Diabitsch  had  a  free 
hand. 

*  He  once  sentenced  an  unhappy  Jew  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  10,000 
strokes,  exclaiming  as  he  signed  the  warrant.  "  Thank  God,  we  have 
no  capiul  punishment  in  Russia  1  "  Yet  his  nature  had  its  kindly 
side:  "He  feds  kindness  deeply— and  his  love  for  hw  wife  and 

children,    -*'--" -*-'•-•—  "-"•- "^ ^''-*—-  '-""^ 

I^e  also 

institutions 

aumber  of  institutions  for  technical  education. 


congratulate  the  new  tsar  on  his  accession  and  arrange  a  concert 
in  the  Eastern  Question.  The  upshot  proved  the  diplomatic 
value  of  Nicholas's  apparent  sincerity  of  purpose  and  charm  of 
manner;  the  "  Iron  Duke"  was  to  the  "  Iron  Tsar"  as  soft 
iron  to  steel;  Great  Britain,  without  efficient  guarantees  for  the 
future,  "^tood  committed  to  the  policy  which  ended  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  Ottoman  sea-power  at  Navarino  and  the  march 
of  the  Russians  on  Constantinople.  By  the  treaty  of  Adrianople 
in  1829  Turkey  seemed  to  become  little  better  than  a  vassal 
state  of  the  tsar,  a  relation  intensified,  after  the  first  revolt  of 
Mehcmet  Ali,  by  the  ireaty  of  Unkiar-Skclessi  in  1833  (see 
Meheuet  Axi).  In  the  West,  meanwhile,  the  revolutions  of 
1830  had  modified  the  balance  of  forces.  Nicholas  himself 
proposed  an  armed  intervention  of  the  Alliance  in  order  "  to 
restore  order  "  in  Belgium  and  France;'  and  when  his  allies 
held  back  even  proposed  to  intervene  alone,  a  project  rendered 
impossible  by  the  outbreak  of  the  great  insurrection  in  Poland, 
which  tied  the  hands  of  all  three  powers  (see  Poland:  History). 
In  the  circumstances,  Nicholas  was  forced  to  give  a  grudging 
recognition  to  the  title  of  Louis  Philippe  as  king  of  the  French; 
his  recognition  of  that  of  Leopold,  king  of  the  Belgians,  was 
postponed  until  King  William  of  the  Netherlands  had  finally 
resigned  his  rights.  Then,  the  insurrection  in  Poland  once 
crushed,  and  Poland  itself  scarce  surviving  even  as  a  geographical 
expression,^  he  drew  the  three  eastern  autocratic  powers  together 
in  a  new  "  Holy  Alliance  "  by  the  secret  convention  of  Berlin 
(3rd  Oct.  1833)  reaffirming  the  right  and  duty  of  intervention  at 
the  request  of  a  legitimate  sovereign.  The  cordial  understanding 
with  Austria,  cemented  at  MQnchengriitz  and  Berlin,  was 
renewed,  after  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  at 
Prague  and  Tdplitz  (1835) ;  on  the  latter  occasion  it  was  decided 
"  without  difficulty  "  to  suppress  the  republic  of  Cracow,  as 
a  centre  of  revolutionary  agitation.^  The  Triple  Alliance  was 
now,  in  the  tsar's  opinion,  "  the  last  anchor  of  safety  for  the 
monarchical  cause."  To  its  maintenance  he  had  sacrificed  "  his 
religious  convictions"  and  "  the  traditions  of  Russian  policy  " 
in  consenting  to  uphold  the  integrity  of  Turkey;  a  sacrifice 
perhaps  the  less  hard  to  make  since,  as  he  added,  the  Ottoman 
empire  no  longer  existed.*  He  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded 
by  Mettcmich  to  support  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos  in  Spain,' 
and  so  early  as  May  1837,  in  view  of  the  agitation  in  Hungary, 
he  announced  that  "  in  cveiy  case  "  Austria  might  count  on 
Russia. 

These  cordial  ties  were  loosened,  however,  by  the  fresh  crisis 
in  the  Eastern  Question  after  1838.  Metternich  was  anxious  to 
summon  a  European  conference  to  Vienna,  with  a  view  to  placing 
Turkey  under  a  collective  guarantee.  To  Nicholas  this  seemed 
to  be  a  blow  aimed  at  Russia,  and  he  refused  to  be  a  party  to  it.* 
Moreover,  in  view  of  the  tendency  of  Austria  to  forget  the  con- 
ventions of  Mtlnchengratz  and  Tdplitz,  and  to  approach  the 
maritime  powers,  he  determined  to  checkmate  her  by  himself 
coming  to  an  agreement  with  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  settle  the 
Eastern  Question  according  to  his  own  views:  a  double  gain, 
if  by  this  means  Queen  Victoria  (a  "  legitimate  "  sovereign)  could 
be  drawn  away  from  her  unholy  alliance  with  the  Jacobin  Louis 
Philippe.  This  is  the  explanation  of  those  concessions  in  the 
Eastern  Question  which  ended  in  the  Quadruple  Alliance  of 
1840  and  the  humiliation  of  Louis  Philippe's  government  (see 
MeheuetAli).  f 

The  new  Anglo-Russian  entente  led  in  1844  to  a  visit  of  the 

'  Martens,  Recueil,  viii.  16^.  &.C.,  especially  the  autograph  mem. 
of  the  tsar  on  the  situation  (p.  168):  "  But  apart  from  honour,  is 
it  to  our  interest  to  consent  to  this  fresh  inicjuity?  ....  Even  if 
France  invade  Austria.  Prussia  says  she  will  give  (ler  moral  support! 
Is  that — Great  God! — the  alliance  created  by  the  immortal  emperor? 
....  Let  us  preserve  the  sacred  fire  for  the  moment  of  the  struggle 
with  the  infernal  powers!  " 

*  Nicholas  himself  ascribed  his  hatred  of  Poles  and  Jews  to  the 
stories  told  him  by  his  English  nurse,  Miss  Lyon,  of  her  sufferings 
during  the  siege  of  Warsaw  m  1794. — Schiemann,  i.  iSl. 

'  This  convention  was  not  acted  upon  til!  1 8d6. 

*  Conversation  with  Count  Ficquclmont  (Feb.  13, 1833)  in  Martens 
liecueil,  iv.  pt.  i.  p.  443. 

f  Jb.  p.  475.  •  lb.  p.  481. 
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tsar  to  the  English  court.  This  visit,  in  si^te  of  the  favourable 
personal  impression  made  by  the  emperor,  was  the  starting-point 
of  a  fresh  and  fateful  divergence;  for  it  was  now  that  the  tsar 
first  openly  raised  the  question  of  the  eventual  partition  of  the 
inheriunce  of  the  "  Sick  Man,"  as  he  called  Turkey.  The  whole 
question,  however,  was  indefinitely  postponed  by  the  events 
culminating  in  the  revolutions  of  1S4B.  Nicholas  foresaw  tlie 
troubles  brewing,  and  warned  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia, 
in  a  tone  of  lofty  and  paternal  remonstrance,  of  the  inevitable 
results  of  his  constitutional  experiments.  When  the  storm  burst, 
he  remained  entrenched  behind  the  barriers  of  his  own  disciplined 
empire;  sovereigns  truckling  in  a  panic  to  insurgent  democracies 
he  would  not  lift  a  finger  to  help;Mt  was  not  till  Francis  Joseph 
of  Austria  in  1849  appealed  to  him  in  the  name  of  autocracy, 
reasserting  its  rights,  that  he  consented  to  intervene,  and,  true 
to  the  promise  made  at  MtinchengriLtz  in  1833,  crushed  the 
insurgent  Hungarians  and  handed  back  their  country  as  a  free 
gift  to  the  Hababurg  king.  Scarcely  less  valuable  to  Austria  was 
the  tsar's  intervention  in  the  quarrel  between  Austria  and  Prusua 
arising  out  of  the  Hesse  incident  and  the  general  question  of  the 
hegemony  of  Germany.  In  October  1850  he  had  a  naeeting  with 
Francis  Joseph  at  Warsaw,  at  which  Coimt  Brandenburg  and 
Prince  Schwarzenberg  were  present.  Prussia,  he  declared,  must 
in  the  German  question  return  to  the  ba^  of  the  treaties  of  18x5 
and  renew  her  entente  with  Austria;  this  was  the  only  way  of 
preserving  the  old  friendship  of  Prussia  and  Russia.  In  face 
of  the  threat  conveyed  in  this,  the  Prussian  govemmenl  decided 
to  maintain  peace  (Nov.  2),  Radowitz  resigning  as  a  protest. 
Thus  Nicholso,  who  refused  to  believe  in  the  perfidy  ascribed  by 
Frederick  William  to  Austria,*  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
Prussia's  humiliation  at  Oimfltz. 

Nicholas  was  soon  to  have  personal  experience  of  the  perfidy 
of  Austria.  It  was  a  small  matter  that  Count  Prokesch-Osten, 
the  Austrian  ambassador,  was  discovered  to  be  supplying  a 
"  foul  Jew "  editor  with  copy;  more  serious  was  Austria's 
attitude  in  the  troubles  that  led  up  to  the  Crimean  War.  Grati- 
tude, in  the  tsar's  opinion,  should  have  made  her  neutral  if  not 
friendly;  the  revelation  of  her  ingratitude  came  upon  him 
with  the  shock  of  a  painful  surprise.  The  first  cause  of  all  the 
evils  that  followed  was  his  attitude  towards  Napoleon  III.  He 
was  forced  to  recognize  the  new  French  empire,  but  he  would 
recognize  no  more  than  the  fact  of  its  existence  (<f u  fait  en  lui- 
mtme)\  he  refused  to  address  the  emperor  of  the  French  as  a 
brother  sovereign.  He  attempted,  moreover,  to  revive  the 
function  of  the  triple  alliance  as  guardian  of  Europe  against 
French  aggression.  The  resentment  of  Napoleon  awakened  the 
slumbering  Eastern  Question  by  reviving  the  obsolescent 
claims  of  France  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Holy  Places,  and 
this  aroused  the  pride  of  the  Orthodox  tsar,  their  guardian  by 
right  of  faith  and  in  virtue  of  a  clause  of  the  treaty  of  Kuchuk 
Kainardji  (1774),  as  interpreted  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events. 
Nicholas  coiild  not  believe  that  Christian  powers  would  resent 
his  claim  to  protect  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  sultan;  he 
believed  he  could  count  on  the  friendship  of  Austria  and  Prussia; 
as  for  Great  Britain,  he  would  try  to  come  to  a  frank  under- 
standing with  her  (hence  the  famous  conversations  with  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour  on  the  9th  and  14th  of  January  1853,  reviving 
the  "  Sick  Man"  arguments  of  1844),  but  in  any  case  he  had  the 
assurance  of  Baron  Brunnow,  his  ambassador  in  London,  that  the 
influence  of  Cobden  and  Bright,  the  eloquent  a'postles  of  peace, 
was  enough  to  prevent  her  from  appealing  to  arms  against  him. 

The  disillusionment  that  followed  was  profound.  In  October 
1853  Nicholas  met  his  brother  monarchs  of  the  triple  alliance 
at  Warsaw  for  the  last  time.  In  December,  at  the  conference 
of  Vienna,  Austria  had  already  passed  over  to  the  enemy. 
Prussia  was  wavering,  neutral  indeed,  but  joining  the  other 
powers  in  a  guarantee  of  the  integrity  of  Turkey  (9th  April 

* "  Russia  cannot  aid  a  power  which  has  abjured  its  traditions 
and  u  under  the  empire  of  revolutionary  institutions." — Nicholas 
to  Frederick  William  IV.,  Sept.  a6,  1848.  Martens,  ReaieU,  viii. 
376. 

>  See  Frederick  William's  letter  to  the  tsar  (Nov.  4)  and  the  tatter's 
reply.    Martens,  viii.  384,  386. 


i8s4)>  urging  the  tsar  to  accept  the  decisions  of  the  Yienoa 
conference,  and  on  his  refusal  signing  a  defeimve  alliance  with 
Austria  (April  20,  x854)»  which  indiided  among  the  ccsiu  belli 
the  incorporation  in  Russia  of  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  a 
Russian  march  on  Constantinople.  Thus  Nicholas,  Uk  pillar 
of  the  European  alliance,  found  himself  isolated  and  at  var, 
or  potentially  at  war,  with  all  Europe.  The  invasion  of  the 
Crimea  followed,  and  with  it  a  fresh  revelation  of  the  corruptioQ 
and  demoralization  of  the  Russian  system.  At  the  outset 
Nicholas  had  grimly  remarked  that  "  Generals  Januaiy  attd 
February  "  would  prove  his  best  allies.  These  acted,  however, 
impartially;  and  if  thousands  of  British  and  French  soldieis 
perished  of  cold  and  disease  in  the  trenches  before  Sevastopol, 
the  tracks  leading  from  the  centre  of  Russia  into  the  Crimea 
were  marked  by  the  bones  of  Russian  dead.  The  revelation  <rf 
his  failure  broke  the  spirit  of  the  Iron  Tsar,  and  on  the  2nd  o( 
March  1855  he  threw  away  the  life  which  a  little  ordinary^care 
would  have  saved. 

The  character  of  the  emperor  Nicholas  was  summed  up  with 
great  insight  by  Queen  Victoria  in  a  letter  to  the  king  of  the 
Belgians,  written  during  the  tsar's  visit  to  England  (June  11, 
1844).  "  He  is  stem  and  severe — with  fixed  principles  of  daty 
which  nothing  on  earth  will  make  him  change;  veiy  dever  I  do 
notr  think  him,  and  his  nind  is  an  uncivilized  one;  his  education 
has  been  neglected;  politics  and  military  concerns  are  the  only 
things  he  takes  great  interest  in;  the  arts  and  all  softer  occupa- 
tions he  is  insemuble  to,  but  he  is  sincere,  I  am  certain,  siucere 
even  in  his  most  despotic  acts,  from  a  sense  that  that  is  the  sidy 
way  to  govern;  he  is  not,  I  am  sure,  aware  of  the  dreadful  cases 
of  individual  misery  which  he  so  often  causes,  for  I  can  see  by 
various  instances  that  he  is  kept  in  utter  ignorance  of  meity 
thingS)  which  his  people  cany  out  in  most  corrupt  ways,  while  be 
thinks  that  he  is  extremely  just . . .  and  I  am  sure  iniidk  never 
reaches  his  ears,  and  (as  you  observed)  bow  can  it?  He  is,  I 
should  say,  too  frank,  for  he  talks  so  openly  befote  people, 
which  he  should  not  do,  and  with  difficulty  restrains  himself. 
His  anxiety  to  be  ^efMwi  is  very  great,  and  I  must  say  his  personal 
promises  I  am  inclined  to  believe;  then  his  feelings  are  voy 
strong;  he  feels  kindness  deeply.  ....  He  is  iwl  happy,  and 
that  melancholy  which  is  visible  in  the  countenance  made  ne 
sad  at  times;  the  sternness  of  the  eyes  goes  very  much  off 
when  you  know  him,  and  changes  according  to  his  being  put  out 
or  not. ...  He  is  bald  now,  but  in  his  chevalier  Garde  unifoim 
he  is  magnificent  still,  and  very  striking" 

The  emperor  was  a  kind  husband  and  father,  and  his  doraestk 
life  was  very  happy.  He  had  seven  children:  (x)  the  emperor 
Alexander  U.  iq.v.)\  (3)  the  grand-duchess  Maria  (X8X9-1876). 
duchess  of  Leuchtenberg;  (3)  the  grand-duchess  Olga  (1832- 
1892),  consort  of  King  Charles  of  WOrttemberg;  (4)  the  grand- 
duchess  Alexandra  (1825-1844),  married  to  Frincc  Frederick  of 
Hesse-Cassel;  (5)  the  grand-duke  Constantino  Kikolayevtdi 
(1837-X892);  (6)  the  grand-duke  Nicholas  Nikolayevich  (1831- 
1891);  (7)  the  grand-duke  Michael  Nikolayevich  (b.  xSjs)- 
The  second  son  of  the  latter,  the  grand-duke  Michael  Mikhafiovich 
(b.  x86i),  who  was  morganatically  married,  his  wife  bearing  the 
title  of  Countess  Torby,  took  up  his  residence  in  England. 

AUTRORiTres. — ^Atl  other  works  on  Nicholas  I.  have  been  more  or 
less  Miperaeded  by  Professor  Theodor  Schiemann's  Ceukickk 
Russlands  unter  Kaiser  Nikotaus  I.,  of  which  the  1st  vol.,  JCatscr 
Alexander  Lund  die  Ergdmisse  seiner  Lebensarbeit,  was  published  tt 
Berlin  in  1904;  the  2nd,  carrying  the  history  of  Nicholas's  rei^  dovn 
to  the  revolutions  of  1830,  in  1^08.  It  is  based  on  a  large  mass  of 
unpublished  material,  and  considerably  modifies,  e.g.  the  account  d 
the  accession  of  Nicholas  and  of  the  Decabrist  conspiracy  giwn  is 
chapter  xiii.  o(  vol.  x.  of  the  Cambridge  Modem  HisUrry,  and  telb  fcr 
the  first  time  the  secret  history  of  the  Rusao-Turkish  War  of  182^ 
20.  The  great  Recueil  des  traitls  condus  par  la  Russie  of  T.  T.  de 
Martens  (St  Petersburg,  187^-1909)  contains  admirable  introductorr 
essays,  baaed  on  the  unpublished  Russian  archives,  and  eiving  reaca 
material  for  the  study  of  Nicholas's  character  and  policy.  Macy 
documents  are  publtsned  for  the  first  time  in  Schiemann's  work; 
some,  from  the  archives  of  Count  Nesaelrode,  are  published  in  tbc 
LeUres  et  papiers  du  Ckancdier  Comte  de  Nessdrode^  t.  vi.  sea.  Ftf 
other  works  see  bibliographies  attached  to  the  chapters  on  Kosais 
in  vol.  X.  and  xi.  of  the  Cambridge  Modem  History,         (W.  A.  P  ) 
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HICHOLAS  n.  (1868-  ),  emperor  of  Russia,  eldest  son 
ud  successor  of  Alexander  III.,  was  bom  at  St  Petersburg  on 
the  iSth  of  May  x868.  He  received  the  ordinary  edudition  of 
Russian  grand-dukes,  under  the  direction  of  General  Danilovitch, 
assisted  by  M.  PoMdonostsev  and  other  eminent  professors. 
Among  these  was  an  Englishman,  Mr  Charles  Heath,  for  whom 
be  had  great  respect  and  affection.  By  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father, Alexander  II.,  in  x88i,  he  became  heir^apparent 
(cesarevich).  Though  he  received,  like  all  the  heirs-apparent 
to  the  Russian  throne,  a  certain  amount  of  military  training, 
his  personal  tastes  did  not  lie  in  that  direction,  nor  did  he  show 
any  inclination  for  the  boisterous  amusements  of  the  jewusse 
dcrie  of  St  Petersburg.  Like  his  father,  he  was  nowhere  happier 
than  in  the  family  circle,  and  he  was  particularly  attached  to 
his  sister,  the  grand-duchess  Xenia,  who  was  seven  years  younger 
than  himself.  In  1890-1891  he  made  a  tour  in  Greece,  Egypt, 
India,  Ceylon  and  Japan,  where  he  mirrowly  escaped  assassina- 
tion at  Xht  hands  of  a  Japanese  fanatic.  On  the  return  journey 
by  Siberia,  at  Vladivostok,  he  turned  the  first  sod  of  the  eastern 
section  of  the  Siberian  railway,  and  two  years  afterwards  (1893) 
he  was  appointed  president  of  the  imperial  committee  for  that 
great  undertaking.  By  the  death  of  his  father  on  the  xst  of 
November  1894  he  became  emperor,  and  on  the  a6th  of  that 
month  he  married  Princess  Alix  of  Hesse  (a  grand-daughter  of 
Queen  Victoria),  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed  in  the  presence 
of  his  father  during  the  latter's  last  illness.  Eighteen  months 
later  the  coronation  took  place  at  Moscow  with  great  pomp, 
but  a  gloom  was  thrown  over  the  festivities  by  the  unfortunate 
inddent  of  the  Khodinskoe  Polye,  a  great  open  space  near  the 
city,  where  a  popular  f£te  had  been  prepared  and  where,  from 
defective  police  arrangements,  a  large  number  of  men,  women 
and  children,  roughly  estimated  at  aooo,  were  crushed  and 
trampled  to  death.  Nichohu  II.  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  father,  seeking  to  preserve  peace  in  foreign  relations,  and 
continuing  in  home  affairs,  though  in  a  much  milder  form,  the 
policy  of  centralization  and  Russification  which  had  characterized 
the  previous  rdgn.  His  pacific  tendencies  were  shown  by  his 
systematic  opposition  to  aU  bellicose  excitement,  by  his  maintain- 
ing M.  de  Giers  in  the  post  of  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  by  his 
offering  the  post,  on  the  death  of  that  statesman,  to  M.  de  Staal, 
by  his  restraining  France  from  dangerous  adventures,  and  by 
initiating  the  Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague.  To  these  ought 
perhaps  to  be  added  the  transformation  of  the  Franco-Russian 
entente  c&rdiale  into  a  formal  alliance,  since  the  alliance  in  question 
might  be  regarded  as  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  the 
status  quo  in  Europe.  In  the  internal  administration  during 
the  first  years  of  his  reign  he  introduced  by  his  personal  influence, 
and  without  any  great  change  in  the  laws,  a  more  humane 
spirit  towards  those  of  his  subjects  who  did  not  belong  by 
language  and  tradition  to  the  dominant  nationality,  and  who 
were  not  members  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church;  but  he 
disappointed  the  men  of  liberal  views  by  giving  it  to  be  clearly 
understood  soon  after  his  accession  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  circumscribing  and  weakening  the  autocratic  power  by 
constitutional  guarantees  or  parliamentary  institutions.  In 
spite,  however,  of  his  desire  for  peace  he  let  his  country  drift 
into  the  disastrous  war  with  Japan;  and  notwithstanding 
his  sincere  attachment  to  the  principles  of  bureaucratic  autocracy, 
it  was  he  who  granted  the  constitutional  reforms  which  altered 
the  whole  political  outlook  in  Russia  (see  Russia). 

NICHOLAS  OF  BASEL  (d.  1397),  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Beghard  community,  who  travelled  widely  as  a  missionary 
and  propagated  the  teachings  of  his  sect.  Though  vigorously 
sought  after  by  the  Inquisition  he  eluded  its  agents  for  many 
years  until  in  1397  he  was  seized  In  Vienna,  and  burned  at 
the  stake  as  a  heretic,  together  with  two  of  his  followers, 
John  and  James.  A  considerable  legend  has  attached  itself  to 
Nicholas  through  the  persistent  but  mistaken  identification  of 
him  with  the  mysterious  "  Friend  of  God  from  the  Oberland," 
the  "  double"  of  Rulman  Merswin,  the  Strassburg  banker  who 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  14th-century  German  mystics 
known  as  the  Friends  of  God.    In  Merswin's  Story  of  the  First 


Four  Years  of  a  New  Life,  he  writes:  "  Of  all  the  wonderful 
works  which  God  had  wrought  in  me  I  was  not  allowed  to  tell 
a  single  word  to  anybody  until  the  time  when  it  should  please 
God  to  reveal  to  a  man  in  the  Oberland  to  come  to  me.  When 
he  camp  to  me  God  gave  me  the  power  to  tell  him  everything." 
The  identity  and  personality  of  this  "Friend  of  God,"  who 
bulks  so  largely  in  the  great  collection  of  mystical  literature, 
and  is  everywhere  treated  as  a  half  supernatural  character,  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the  history  of  mysticism. 
The  tradition,  dating  from  the  xsth  century  and  supported 
by  the  weighty  authority  of  the  Strassburg  historian  Karl 
Schmidt  (Nicolaus  von  Basd,  Vienna,  x866),  identified  him 
with  Nicholas,  but  is  now  discredited  by  all  scholars.  A.  Jundt 
{Les  Amis  de  Dieu,  1879)  shared  Preger's  view  that  the  Friend 
was  a  great  unknown  who  lived  in  or  near  Chur  (Coire)  in 
Switzerland.  But  since  Denlfle's  researches  (see  especially 
Der  Gottesfreund  im  Olerlande  und  Nikolaus  von  Basd,  1870) 
the  belief  has  gained  ground  that  the  "  Friend  "  is  not  a  historical 
personage  at  all.  Apart  from  the  collection  of  literature  ascribed 
to  him  and  Merswin  there  is  no  historical  evidence  of  his  existence. 
The  accounts  of  his  life  say  that  about  1343  he  was  forbidden 
to  reveal  his  identity  to  anyone  save  Rulman  Merswin.  And 
as  all  the  writings  bear  the  marks  of  a  single  authorship  it  has 
been  assumed,  especially  by  Denlfle,  that  "  the  Friend  of  God  " 
is  a  literary  creation  of  Merswin  and  that  the  whole  collection 
of  literature  is  the  work  of  Merswin  (and  his  school),  tendency- 
literature  designed  to  set  forth  the  ideals  of  the  movement  to 
which  he  had  given  his  life.  Thus  "  the  great  unknown"  from 
the  Oberland  is  the  ideal  character,  "  who  illustrates  how  God 
does  his  work  for  the  world  and  for  the  church  through  a  divindy 
trained  and  spiritually  illuminated  layman,"  just  as  William 
Langland  in  EngUnd  about  the  same  time  drew  the  figure  of 
Piers  Plowman. 

To  rescue  Merswin  from  the  charge  of  deceit  involved  in 
this  theory,  Jundt  puts  forward  the  suggestion,  more  ingenious 
than  convincing,  that  Merswin  was  a  "  double  personality," 
who  in  his  primary  state  wrote  the  books  ascribed  to  him,  and 
in  his  secondary  state  became  "  the  Friend  of  God  from  the 
Oberland,"  writing  the  other  treatises.  A  third  hypothesis 
is  that  advanced  by  Karl  Rieder  (Der  Gottesfreund  wm  Oberland, 
Innsbruck,  1905),  who  thinks  that  not  even  Merswiil  himself 
wrote  any  of  the  literature,  but  that  his  secretary  and  associate 
Nicholas  of  L5wen,  head  of  the  Houseof  St  John  at  GrUnenw5rth, 
the  retreat  founded  by  Merswin  for  the  circle,  worked  over  all 
the  writings  which  emanated  from  different  members  of  the 
group  but  bore  no  author's  names,  and  to  glorify  the  founder 
of  the  house  attached  Merswin's  name  to  some  of  them  and  out 
of  his  imagination  created  "the  Friend  of  God  from  the 
Oberland,"  whom  he  named  as  the  writer  of  the  others.  As  his 
design  took  shape  he  expanded  the  supernatural  element  and 
made  the  narratives  autobiographical.  There  is  much  in  this 
contention  that  is  sound,  but  Rieder  seems  to  go  unnecessarily 
far  in  denying  altogether  that  Merswin  wrote  any  of  the  mysticd 
books.  The  conclusion  remains  that  the  literature  must  be 
treated  as  tendency-writing  and  not  as  genuine  bid^aphy  and 
history. 

See  besides  the  works  cited,  Rufus  M.  Jones,  Studies  in  Mystical 
Religion,  ch.  xiii.  (London,  1909).  (A  J.  G.) 

NICHOLAS  OF  GUILDFORD  (fl.  1250),  English  poet,  the 
supposed  author  of  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale,  an  English 
poem  of  the  13th  century.  This  work,  which  displays  genuine 
poetical  and  imaginative  qualities,  is  written  in  the  south- 
western dialect,  and  is  one  of  the  few  13th-century  English  poems 
not  devoted  entirely  to  religious  topics.  The  nightingale  sitting 
on  a  branch  covered  with  blossom  sees  the  owl  perched  on  a 
bough  overgrown  with  ivy,  and  proceeds  to  abuse  him  for  his 
general  habits  and  appearance.  Th^  birds  decide  to  refer  the 
consequent  dispute  to  Master  Nicholas  de  Guildford,  who  is 
skilled  in  such  questions,  but  they  first  of  all  engage  in  a  regular 
dibat  in  the  French  fashion.  The  owl  is  the  best  logician,  but  the 
nightingale  has  a  fund  of  abuse  that  equalizes  matters.  Finally, 
when  the  argument  threatens  to  bcM:ome  a  fight,  the  wren 
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interferes,  and  the  two  go  to  the  house  of  Master  Nicholas  at  Por- 
tisham  in  Dorset.  He  judges,  they  say,  many  right  judgments, 
and  composes  and  writes  much  wisdom,  and  it  is  lamentable  that 
so  learned  and  worthy  a  man  should  gain  no  preferment  from 
his  bishop.  The  poet,  whoever  he  was,  wrote  the  octosyllabic 
couplet  with  ease  and  smoothness.  He  borrows  something  from 
Alexander  of  Neckham's  De  naturis  rerum,  and  was  certainly 
familiar  with  contemporary  French  poetry.  The  piece  is  a 
general  allegory  of  the  contest  between  asceticism  and  a  more 
cheerful  view  of  religion,  and  is  capable  of  a  particular  application 
to  the  differences  between  the  regular  ordere  and  the  secular 
clergy.  The  nightingale  defends  her  singing  on  the  ground 
that  heaven  is  a  place  of  song  and  mirth,  while  the  owl  maintains 
that  much  weeping  for  his  many  sins  is  man's  best  preparation 
for  the  future. 

There  are  two  MSS.  of  the  Hule  amd  the  Nightingale,  MS.  Cotton 
Caligula  A  ix.  (British  Museum),  dating  from  the  first  half  of  the 
13th  century,  and  MS.  Arch.  I.  29.  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  written 
about  half  a  century  later.  In  the  Jesus  Colleec  MS.  the  poem  is 
immediately  preceded  by  a  religious  poem  entitled  La  PassyunJhu 
Christ,  which,  according  to  a  note  on  it,  once  possessed  an  additional 
quatrain  implying  that  it  was  written  by  John  of  Guildford,  perhaps 
a  relation  of  Nicholas. 

The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale  has  been  edited  from  the  Cotton  MS. 
chiefly  for  the  Roxburghc  Club  (1838)  by  Joseph  Stevenson,  and  for 
the  Percy  Society  (1843)  by  T.  Wright;  the  best  edition  is  by  F.  H. 
Stratmann  (Krefcld,  1868),  who  collated  the  two  MSS.  See  also  B. 
Ten  Brink,  £ar/y  English  Literature  (trans.  H.  M.  Kennedy,  pp.  314- 
218);  Courthopc,  History  of  English  Poetry,  and  J.  W.  H.  Atkins 
in  the  Cambridge  Hisfofy  of  Literature,  vol.  i.  For  some  textual 
criticism  see  A.E.  Egge  in  Modem  Language  iVo/tfi(Baltimore,January, 
1887). 

NICHOLAS.  SIR  EDWARD  (1593-1669),  English  statesman, 
eldest  son  of  John  Nicholas,  a  member  of  an  old  Wiltshire  family, 
was  bom  on  the  4th  of  April  1 593.  He  was  educated  at  Salisbury 
grammar  school,  Winchester  College  and  Queen's  College, 
Oxford.  After  studying  law  at  the  Middle  Temple,  Nicholas 
became  secretary  to  Lord  Zouch,  warden  and  admiral  of  the 
Cinque  ports,  in  161 8,  and  continued  in  a  similar  employment 
under  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  In  1625  he  became  secretary 
to  the  admiralty;  shortly  afterwards  he  was  appointed  an  extra 
clerk  of  the  privy  council  with  duties  relating  to  admiralty 
business,  and  from  1635  to  1641  he  was  one  of  the  clerks  in 
ordinary  to  the  council.  In  this  situation  Nicholas  had  much 
business  to  transact  in  connexion  with  the  levy  of  ship-money; 
and  in  1641,  when  Charles  I.  went  to  Scotland,  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility rested  on  the  secretary  who  remained  in  London  to  keep 
the  king  informed  of  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament.  On 
the  return  of  Charles  to  the  capital  Nicholas  was  knighted,  and 
appointed  a  privy  councillor  and  a  secretary  of  state,  in  which 
capacity  he  attended  the  king  while  the  court  was  at  Oxford, 
and  carried  out  the  business  of  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge.  Through- 
cat  this  troubled  period  he  was  one  of  Charles's  wisest  and  most 
loyal  advisers;  he  it  was  who  arranged  the  details  of  the  king's 
surrender  to  the  Scots,  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
advised  or  even  to  have  approved  of  the  step;  and  to  him  also 
fell  the  duty  of  treating  for  the  capitulation  of  Oxford,  which 
included,  permission  for  Nicholas  himself  to  retire  abroad  with 
his  family.  He  went  to  France,  being  recommended  by  the 
king  to  the  confidence  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  After  the  king's 
death  Nicholas  remained  on  the  continent  concerting  measures 
on  behalf  of  the  exiled  Charles  II.  with  Hyde  and  other  royalists, 
but  the  hostility  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  deprived  him  of  any 
real  influence  in  the  counsels  of  the  young  sovereign.  He  lived 
at  the  Hague  and  elsewhere  in  a  state  of  poverty  which  hampered 
his  power  to  serve  Charles,  but  which  the  latter  did  nothing 
to  relieve.  He  returned  to  England  at  the  Restoration;  but 
although  Charles  had  formally  appointed  him  secretary  of  state 
in  1654,  this  office  was  now  conferred  on  another,  and  Nicholas 
had  to  content  himself  wi^h  a  grant  of  money  and  the  offer  of 
a  peerage,  which  his  poverty  compelled  him  to  decline.  He 
retired  to  a  country  seat  in  Surrey  which  he  purchased  from  a 
son  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  here  he  lived  till  his  death  in 
1669.  By  his  wife  Jane,  a  daughter  of  Henry  Jay,  an  alderman 
of  London,  he  had  several  sons  and  daughters;  his  younger 


brother  Matthew  Nicholas  (i  594-1661)  was  succes^vdy  dean 

of  Bristol,  canon  of  Westminster  and  dean  of  St  Paul's. 

See  The  Nicholas  Papers,  edited  by  G.  F.  Warner  (Camden  Society, 
London,  1886-1897),  containing  Nicholas's  correspondence  and  some 
autobiographical  memoranda.  Private  correspondence  betutxn 
Nicholas  and  Charles  I.  will  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  John  Evtlvn, 
edited  by  W.  Bray  (London.  1827);  The  Edgerton  MSS.  and  the 
Ormonde  Papers  contain  many  references  to  Nicholas. 

NICHOLAS  (or  Niclaes),  HENRY  (or  Hendrik)  (c.  isot-c. 
1 580),  founder  of  the  sect  called  "  the  Family  of  Love,"  was  bora 
in  1 501  or  1502,  at  MOnster,  where  he  was  married  and  carried  oa 
the  business  of  a  mercer.  As  a  boy  he  was  subject  to  v^Ions, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  charges  of  heresy  led  to  his 
imprisonment.  About  1530  he  removed  with  his  family  to 
Amsterdam,  where  he  was  again  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of 
complicity  in  the  Munster  revolution  of  1534-1535.  About  1539 
he  experienced  a  C£^l  to  found  his  "  Familia  Caritatis.'*  Remov- 
ing to  Embden,  he  lived  there  and  prospered  in  bu^css  for 
twenty  years,  though  he  travelled  with  commercial  as  well  as 
missionary  objects  into  the  Netherlands,  England  and  elsewhere. 
The  date  of  his  sojourn  in  England  has  been  placed  as  early  as 
1553  and  as  late  as  1569.  In  1579  he  was  living  at  Cologne, 
where  probably  he  died  a  year  or  two  later.  His  doctrines  seem 
to  have  been  derived  largely  from  the  Dutch  Anabaptist  David 
Joris  or  George,  who  died  in  1556;  but  they  have  mainly  to  be 
inferred  from  the  jaundiced  accounts  of  hostile  writers.  The 
outward  trappings  of  his  system  were  merely  Anabaptist;  but 
he  anticipated  a  good  many  later  speculations,  and  his  followers 
were  accused  of  asserting  that  all  things  were  ruled  by  nature 
and  not  directly  by  God,  of  denying  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity, 
and  repudiating  infant  baptism.  They  held  that  no  man  should 
be  put  to  death  for  his  opinions,  and  apparently,  like  the  later 
Quakers,  they  objected  to  the  carrying  of  arms  and  to  anything 
like  an  oath;  and  they  were  quite  impartial  in  their  repudiation 
of  all  other  churches  and  sects,  including  Brownists  and 
Barrowists. 

Nicholas's  principal  disciple  in  England  was  one  Christopher 
Vitel,  and  towards  1579  the  progress  of  the  sect  especially  in  the 
eastern  counties  provoked  literary  attacks,  proclamations  and 
parliamentary  bills.  But  Nicholas's  followers  escaped  the 
gallows  and  the  stake,  for  they  combined  with  some  success  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  the  harmlessncss  of  the  dove.  They 
would  only  discuss  their  doctrines  with  sympathixers;  they 
showed  every  respect  for  authority,  and  considered  outward  con- 
formity a  duty.  This  quietist  attitude,  while  it  saved  them  from 
molestation,  hampered  propaganda;  and  though  the  "  Family  ** 
existed  until  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century,  it  was  then  swallowed 
up  by  the  Quakers,  Baptists  and  Unitarians,  all  of  which  de- 
nominations may  have  derived  some  of  their  ideas  through  the 
"  Family  "  from  the  Anabaptists. 

The  list  of  Nicholas's  works  occupies  nearly  six  columns  in 
the  Diet.  Nat.  Biogr.  See  also  Belfort  Bax,  Rise  and  Fall  of  L'^ 
Anabaptists,  pp.  327-380  (1903);  and  Strype's  Works.  General 
Index.  (A.  F.  P.) 

NICHOLS,  JOHN  (1745-1S26),  English  printer  and  author, 
was  born  at  Islington  on  the  and  of  February  1745.  He  edited 
the  Gentieman*s  Magazine  from  1788  till  his  death,  and  in  the 
pages  of  that  periodical,  and  in  his  numerous  volumes  of  A  needles 
and  Illustrations,  he  made  invaluable  contributions  to  the  personal 
history  of  English  men  of  letters  in  the  x8th  century.  He  was 
apprenticed  in  1757  to  "  the  learned  printer,"  William  Bowycr, 
whom  he  eventually  succeeded.  On  the  death  of  his  friend  and 
master  in  1777  he  published  a  brief  memoir,  which  afterwards 
grew  into  the  Anecdotes  of  William  Botpyer  and  kis  IM^cry 
Friends  (i  782).  As  his  materials  accumulated  he  compiled  a  sort 
of  anecdotical  literary  history  of  the  century,  based  on  a  large 
collection  of  important  letters.  The  Literary  Anecdotes  of  ike 
i8th  CerUury  (I8I^-I8I5),  into  which  the  original  work  was 
expanded,  forms  only  a  small  part  of  Nichols's  production.  It 
was  followed  by  the  Illustrations  of  the  Literary  History  of  tke 
i8th  Ccntufy,  consisting  of  Authentic  Memoirs  and  Origin*:! 
Letters  of  Eminent  Persons,  which  was  begun  in  18 17  and  conx- 
pleted  by  his  son  John  Bowyer  Nichols  (i 779-1863)  in  1S53. 
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The  AneUoks  and  the  Ittusiralions  are  mines  of  valuable  in- 
fonnation  on  the  authors,  printers  and  bookselleis  of  the  time. 

Nichols's  bother  works  include:  A  CoUectian  of  Royal  and 
NobU  WiUs  (1780);  Select  Collection  of  Miscellaneous  Poems 
(1782),  with  subsequent  additions,  in  which  he  was  helped  by 
Joseph  Warton  and  by  Bishops  Percy  and  Lowth;  Bihliotkua 
Topograpkica  Britannica  (1780-1790);  with  Richard  Cough, 
The  Progresses  and  Public  Processions  of  Queen  &izabetk  (1788); . 
and  the  important  History  and  A  ntiquities  of  the  Town  and  County 
of  Leicester  ( 1 795-181 5) .  Nichob  was  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  a  trustee  of  many  city  institutions,  and  in  1804  he 
was  master  of  the  Stationers'  Company.  He  died  on  the  26th 
of  November  1826.  John  Bowyer  Nichols  continued  his  father's 
various  tuulertakings,  and  wrote,  with  other  woria,  A  Brief 
Account  of  the  CuildhaU  of  the  City  of  London  (1819).  His  eldest 
son,  John  Couch  Nichols  (1806-1873),  was  also  a  printer  and  a 
distingtyshed  antiquary,  who  edited  the  Cenllcman*s  Magazine 
from  185X  to  1856,  and  the  Herald  and  Genealogist  from  1863  to 
1874,  and  was  one  of  the  foimders  of  the  Camden  Society. 

A  full  Memoir  of  John  Nichols  by  Alexander  Chalmera  is  contained 
in  the  IUuslr«UionSt  and  a  bibliography  in  the  Anecdotes  (vol.  vi.)  is 
supplemented  in  the  later  work.  See  also  R.  C.  Nichols,  Memoirs  of 
J.  C.  Nichob  (1874). 

NICHOLSON,  HENRY  ALLETNB  (1844-1899),  British  palaeon- 
tologist and  zoologist,  son  of  Dr  John  Nicholson,  a  biblical 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Penrith  on  the  xith  of  September  1844. 
He  was  educated  at  Appleby  Crammar  School  and  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Cottingcn  (Ph.D.,  1866)  and  Edinburgh  (D.Sc., 
1867;  M.D.,  1869).  Ceology  had  early  attracted  his  attention, 
and  his  first  publication  was  a  thesb  for  his  D.Sc.  degree  On  the 
Ceology  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  (1868).  In  1871  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  university  of 
Toronto,  in  1874  professor  of  biology  in  the  Durham  College  of 
Science  and  in  1875  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  university 
of  St  Andrews.  This  last  post  he  held  tmtil  1 88  2,  when  he  became 
regius  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  imiversity  of  Aber- 
deen. He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1897.  His  original  work  was 
mainly  on  fossil  invertebrata  (graptolites,  stromatoporoidsand 
corals);  but  he  did  much  field  work,  especially  in  the  Lake 
district,  where  he  laboured  in  company  with  Professor  R. 
Harkness  and  afterwards  with  Dr  J.  E.  Marr.  He  was  awarded 
the  Lyell  Medal  by  the  Geological  Society  in  x888.  He  died  at 
Aberdeen  on  the  19th  of  January  1899. 

Publications. — Ancient  Life-History  of  the  Earth  (1877) ;  Manual 
of  Zoology  (of  which  there  were  7  editions)  and  other  text-books  of 
Zoology:  Miutual  of  PalaeoHtoloiy  (1872,  3rd  cd.,  a  vols.,  with  R. 
Lydekker,  1889);  Monograph  of  the  Silurtan  Fossils  of  the  Cirvan 
District  in  Ayrshire  (with  R.  Etheridge.  lun.)  (1878-1880);  Mono- 
graph 0/  the  British  Stromaioporoids  in  Palaeontograph.  Soc.  (1886- 

Obituary,  with  portrait,  by  Dr  G.  J.  Hinde.  in  Ceol.  Mag.  (March 
1899). 

NICHOLSON,  JOHN  (1822-1857),  Anglo-Indian  soldier  and 
administrator,  son  of  Alexander  Nicholson,  a  north  of  Ireland 
physician,  was  bom  on  the  nth  of  December  1822  and  educated 
at  Dungannon  College.  He  was  presented  with  a  cadetship  in 
the  Bengal  infantry  in  1839  by  his  uncle  Sir  James  Hogg,  and 
served  in  the  first  Afghan  War  of  1839-43;  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  defence  of  Ghazni,  and  was  one  of  the  prisoners 
who  were  carried  to  Bamian  and  escaped  by  bribing  the  guard 
vpoa  General  Pollock's  successful  advance.  It  was  in  Afghanistan 
that  Nicholson  first  met  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  who  got  him  the 
appointment  of  political  officer  in  Kashmir  and  subsequently 
on  the  Punjab  frontier.  In  1847  he  was  given  charge  of  the  Sind 
Sagar  district,  and  did  much  to  pacify  the  country  after  the  first 
Sikh  War.  On  the  seizure  of  Multan  by  Mulraj,  he  rendered 
great  service  in  securing  the  country  from  Attock,  and  was 
wounded  in  an  attack  upon  a  tower  in  the  Margalla  Pass,  where 
a  moniunent  was  subsequently  erected  to  his  memory.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  second  Sikh  War  he  was  appointed  political 
officer  to  Lord  Cough's  force,  when  he  rendered  great  service  in 
the  collection  of  intelligence  and  in  furnishing  supplies  and  boats. 

On  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab  he  was  appointed  deputy 
commissioner  of  Bannu.  There  he  became  a  kind  of  legendary 
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hero,  and  many  tales  are  told  of  his  stern  justice,  his  tireless 
activity  and  his  commanding  personality.  In  the  course  of  five 
years  he  reduced  the  most  turbulent  district  on  the  frontier 
to  such  a  state  of  quietude  that  no  crime  was  committed  or  even 
attempted  during  his  last  year  of  office,  a  condition  of  things 
never  known  before  or  since.  On  one  occasion,  being  attacked 
by  a  ghazi,  he  snatched  the  musket  from  the  hand  of  a  sentry 
and  ^ot  the  man  dead;  on  another  occasion  he  put  a  price 
on  the  head  of  a  notorious  outlaw,  and  finding  every  one  afraid 
to  earn  it,  rode  single-handed  to  the  man's  village,  met  him  in 
the  street  and  cut  him  down.  But  besides  being  a  severe  ruler, 
Nicholson  was  eminently  just.  A  criminal  had  no  chance  of 
escaping  him,  so  able  and  determined  was  his  investigation; 
and  a  corrupt  official  could  not  long  evade  his  vigilance;  but  he 
was  deliberate  in  his  punishments,  and  gave  offenders  a  chance 
to  redeem  their  character.  He  would  go  personally  to  the  scene 
of  a  crime  or  a  legal  dispute  and  decide  the  question  on  the  spoL 
Every  man  in  his  district,  whether  mountain  tribesman^  or 
policeman,  felt  that  he  was  controlled  by  a  master  hand,  and  the 
natives  said  of  him  that  "  the  tramp  of  his  wai>horse  could  be 
heard  from  Attock  to  the  Khyber."  Lord  Roberts  says  of  him 
in  Forty-One  Years  in  India:  "  Nicholson  impressed  me  more 
profoundly  than  any  man  I  had  ever  met  before,  or  have  ever 
met  since.  I  have  never  seen  any  one  like  him.  He  was  the 
beau  idtal  of  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman."  It  is  little  wonder  that 
the  natives  worshipped  him  as  a  god  under  the  title  of  Nikalsain. 
Nicholson,  however,  had  a  fiery  temper  and  a  contempt  for  rod 
tape,  which  made  him  a  somewhat  intractable  subordinate. 
He  had  a  serious  quarrel  with  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain,  and  was 
continually  falling  out  with  Sir  John  Lawrence,  who  succeeded 
his  brother  Henry  as  ruler  of  the  Punjab. 

It  was  when  the  Mutiny  broke  out  in  May  1857  that  Nichokon 
was  able  to  show  the  metal  that  was  in  him,  and  he  did  more 
than  any  other  single  man  to  keep  the  Punjab  toyal  and  to  bring 
about  the  fall  of  Delhi.  When  the  news  of  the  rising  at  Meerut 
arrived,  Nicholson  was  with  Edwardes  at  Peshawar,  and  they 
took  immediate  steps  to  disarm  the  doubtful  regiments  in  that 
cantonment.  Together  they  opposed  Sir  John  Lawrence's 
proposal  to  abandon  Peshawar,  in  order  to  concentrate  all  their 
strength  on  the  siege  of  Delhi.  In  June  Nicholson  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a  movable  column,  with  which  he  again 
disarmed  two  doubtful  regiments  at  PhiUaur.  In  July  he  made 
a  forced  march  of  41  m.  in  a  single  day  in  the  terrific  heat  of  the 
Punjab  summer,  in  order  to  intercept  the  mutineers  from  Sialkot, 
who  were  marching  upon  Delhi.  He  caught  them  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ravi  near  Gurdaspur,  and  utterly  destroyed  them,  thus 
successfully  achieving  what  hardly  any  other  man  would  have 
attempted.  In  August  he  had  pacified  the  Punjab  and  was  free 
to  reinforce  General  Wilson  on  the  Ridge  before  Delhi.  An  officer 
who  served  in  the  siege  gives  the  following  word  picture  of  him 

as  he  appeared  at  this  time: — 

"  He  was  a  man  cast  in  a  giant  mould,  with  masnve  chest  and 
powerful  limbs,  and  an  expression  ardent  and  commanding,  with  a 
dash  of  roughness;  features  of  stern  beauty,  a  lon^  black  beard,  and 
a  deep  sonorous  voice.  There  was  somethmg  of  immense  strength, 
talent  and  resolution  in  his  whole  frame  and  manner,  and  a  power  ol 
ruling  men  on  high  occasions  which  no  one  could  escape  noticing. 
His  imperial  air,  which  never  left  him,  and  which  would  have  been 
thought  arrogant  in  one  of  less  imposing  mien,  sometimes  rave 
offence  to  the  more  unbending  of  his  countrymen,  but  made  him 
almost  worshipped  by  the  pliant  Aaatics." 

Before  Nicholson's  arrival  the  counsels  of  the  commandeit 
before  Delhi,  like  those  at  Meerut,  suffered  from  irresolution 
and  timidity.  As  General  Wilson's  health  declined,  his  caution 
became  excessive,  and  Nicholson  was  specially  sent  by  Sir  John 
Lawrence  to  put  more  spirit  into  the  attack.  His  first  exploit 
after  his  arrival  was  the  victory  of  Najafgarh,  which  he  won 
over  the  rebels  who  were  attempting  to  intercept  the  British 
siege  train  from  Ferozepore.  After  marching  through  a  flooded 
country  scarcely  practicable  for  his  guns,  Nicholson,  with  a 
force  of  2500  troops,  defeated  6000  disciplined  sepoys  after  an 
hour's  fighting,  and  thenceforth  put  an  end  to  all  attempts 
of  the  enemy  to  get  in  the  rear  of  the  British  position  on  the 
Ridge.    Nicholson  grew  fiercely  impatient  of  General  Wilson's 
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procrastination,  and  at  one  time  was  thinking  of  appealing  to 
the  army  to  set  Wilson  aside  and  elect  a  successor;  but  at  last, 
on  the  13th  of  September,  he  forced  Wilson  to  make  up  his  mind 
to  the  assault,  and  he  himself  was  chosen  to  lead  the  attacking 
Golunm.  On  the  morning  of  the  X4th  he  led  his  column,  1000 
strong,  in  the  attack  on  the  Kashmir  gate,  and  successfully 
entered  the  streets  of  Delhi.  But  in  trying  to  dear  the  ramparts 
as  far  as  the  Lahore  Gate,  he  undertook  a  task  beyond  the  powers 
of  his  wearied  troops.  In  encouraging  them  as  they  hesitated, 
he  turned  his  back  on  the  enemy  and  was  shot  in  the  back.  The 
wound  was  mortal,  but  his  magnificent  physique  allowed  him 
to  linger  for  nine  days  before  finally  succumbing  on  the  23rd  of 
September. 
His  best  epitaph  is  found  in  the  words  of  Sir  John  Lawrence's 

Mutiny  Report: — 

"  Brigadicr-Gcncnil  John  Nicholson  Is  now  beyond  human  praiae 
and  human  reward.  But  so  long  as  Britbh  rule  shall  endure  in  India, 
hb  fame  can  never  perish.  He  seems  especially  to  have  been  raised 
up  for  this  juncture.  He  crowned  a  bright,  thoueh  brief,  career  by 
dying  of  the  wound  he  received  in  the  moment  01  victory  at  Delhi 
llie  Chief  Commissioner  docs  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  without 
John  Nicholson  Delhi  could  not  have  fallen." 


See  J.  L.  Trotter.  Life  of  John  Nidudson  (1904);  Sir  John  Kaye, 
Lives  of  Indian  Officers  (1889);  Bosworth  Smith,  Ltfe  of  Lord 
Lawrence  ( 1 883) ;  Lady  Edwardes,  Memorials  of  Sir  Herb^  Edwardes 
(1886);  and  S.  S.  Thorburn,  Bannu  (M76). 

MICHOLSON,  WILUAM  (17 53-181 5),  English  writer  on  natural 
philosophy,  was  bom  in  London  in  1753,  and  after  leaving  school 
made  two  voyages  as  midshipman  In  the  East  India  service. 
He  subsequently  entered  an  attorney's  office,  but,  having  become 
acquainted,  in  1775,  with  Josiah  Wedgwood,  he  lived  for  some 
years  at  Amsterdam  as  agent  for  the  sale  of  pottery.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  was  induced  by  Thomas  Holcroft  to  devote 
himself  to  the  composition  of  light  literature  for  periodicals, 
assisting  that  writer  also  with  some  of  his  plays  and  novels. 
Meanwhile  he  employed  himself  on  the  preparation  of  i4fi  Intro- 
duction to  Natural  Philosophy ^  which  was  published  in  1781  and 
was  at  once  successful.  A  translation  of  Voltaire's  Elements  of 
the  Newtonian  PhUosoplty  soon  followed,  and  he  now  entirely 
devoted  himself  to  scientific  pursuits  and  philosophical  journalism. 
In  1784  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  General  Chamber  of 
Manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,  and  he  was  also  connected  with 
the  Sodety  for  the  Encouragement  of  Naval  Architecture,  estab- 
lished in  1 791.  He  bestowed  much  attention  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  various  machines  for  comb-cutting,  file-making,  cylinder 
printing,  &c.;  he  also  invented  an  areometer.  In  1800  he  began 
in  London  a  course  of  public  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry,  and  about  this  period  he  nuide  the  discovery  of  the 
decomposition  of  water  by  the  voltaic  current.  In  1797  the 
Journal  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry  and  the  Arts,  generally 
known  as  Nicholson^s  Journal,  the  earliest  work  of  the  kind  in 
Great  Britain,  was  begun;  it  was  carried  on  till  18x4.  During 
the  later  years  of  his  life  Nicholson's  attention  was-chiefly  directed 
to  waterworks  engineering  at  Portsmouth,  at  Gosport  and  in 
Southwark.    He  died  in  London  on  the  21st  of  May  18x5. 

B^des  considerable  contributions  to  the  Philosophical  TranS' 
anions,  Nicholson  wrote  translations  of  Fourcroy's  Chemistry  (1787) 
and  Chaptal's  Chemistry  (1788),  First  Principles  of  Chemistry{ij%Vi 
and  a  Chemical  Dictionary  (1795);  he  also  edited  the  British  Encyclo- 
paedia, or  Dictionary  of  Arts  ana  Sciences  (6  vob..  8vo,  London.  1809). 

NICHOLSON,  WILUAM  (1784-1844)1  Scottish  painter,  was 
born  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Having  settled  in  Edinburgh,  he 
painted  portraits  both  in  oil  and  water-colour;  and  along  with 
Thomas  Hamilton  the  architect  he  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
most  vigorous  promoters  of  the  Scottish  Academy,  of  which 
he  became  the  &t  secretary  (x82fr-x833).  In  x8i8  he  published 
a  series  of  etchings  entitled  Portraits  of  Distinguished  Living 
Characters  of  Scotland,  including  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord  Jeffrey, 
Robert  Bums  and  Professor  Wilson. 

NICIAS  (d.  414  B.c.)»  a  soldier  and  statesman  in  andent  Athens, 
inherited  from  his  father  Nlceratus  a  considerable  fortune  in- 
vested mainly  in  the  silver  mines  of  Laurium.  Evidence  of  his 
wealth  is  found  in  the  fact  that  he  had  no  less  than  1000  slaves 
whom  he  hired  out.  He  gravitated  naturally  to  the  aristocratic 
party,  and  was  several  times  colleague  with  Pericles  in  the 


strategia.    On  the  death  of  Peridcs  he  was  left  leader  of  the 
aristocrats  against  the  advanced  party  of  Cleon  (q.%).   He 
made  use  of  his  wealth  both  to  buy  off  enemies  (cspecisUy  in- 
formers) and  to  acquire  popularity  by  the  magnificent  way  in 
which  he  discharged  various  public  services,  cspcdally  those 
connected  with  the  state  religion,  of  which  he  was  a  strong 
supporter.    In  the  fidd  he  displayed  extreme  caution,  and  prior 
to  the  great  Sidlian  expedition  achieved  a  number  of  miitor 
military  successes.    In  421  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  "  Peace  of  Nidas,"  which  terminated  the 
first  decade  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (g.v.).    He  now  entered 
with  varying  success  upon  a  period  of  rivalry  with  Alcibiadcs, 
the  details  of  which  are  largely  matters  of  conjecture.    So  bitter 
was  the  strife  that  the  ostracism  of  one  seemed  inevitable,  but 
by  a  temporary  coalition  they  secured  instead  the  banishmcat 
of  the  demagogue  Hyperbolus  (417).    In  415  he  was  appointed 
with  Aldbiades  and  Lamachus  to  comnuind  the  Sicilian  ex- 
pedition, and,  after  the  flight  of  Alcibiadcs  {q.v.)  and  the  death 
of  Lamachus,  was  practically  the  sole  commander,  the  much 
more  capable  Demosthenes,  who  was  sent  to  his  aid,  being 
apparently  of  comparatively  little  weight.    How  far  it  is  just  to 
attribute  to  his  excessive  caution  and  his  blind  faith  in  omeos 
the  disastrous  failure  it  is  difficult  to  say.     At  all  events  it  is 
clear  that  the  management  of  so  great  an  enterprise  was  a  task 
far  beyond  his  powers.    He  was  a  man  of  conventional  respect- 
ability and  mechanical  piety,  without  the  originality  which  «as 
required  to  meet  the  crisis  which  faced  him.    His  popularity 
with  the  aristocratic  party  in  Athens  is,  however,  strikinsly 
shown  by  the  lament  of  Thucydides  over  his  death:    **He 
assuredly,  among  all  Greeks  of  my  time,  least  deserved  to  come 
r  to  so  extreme  a  pitch  of  ill-fortune,  considering  his  exact  per- 
formance of  established  duties  to  the  divinity  "  (vil.  86,  Grote's 
version). 

Besides  Thucydides  see  Plutarch's  Nicias  and  Diod.  xiL  83:  also 
the  general  authorities  on  the  hbtory  of  Greece,  and  the  artkk 
Pblofonnesian  War. 

NICIAS,  son  of  Nicomedes,  an  Attic  painter  of  the  4th  century 
B.C.  Pliny  (xxxv.  131)  gives  a  list  of  his  works.  He  was  associ- 
ated with  Praxitdcs,  whose  statues  he  coloured,  thus  adding  to 
their  value. 

NICKEL  (symbol  Ni,atomic  weight  5868  (0«x6)),a  metallic 
element.    It  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  times,  bcicg 
employed  by  the  Chinese  in  the  form  of  an  alloy  called  pakfoog. 
It  was  first  isolated  in  an  impure  condition  in  X75X  by  A.  F 
Cronstedt  from  niccolite,  and  his  results  were  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  T.  O.  Bergman  in  1775  {De  niccolo,opusc.  2,  p.  231; 
3t  P«  4S9;  4>  P'  374)*'  It  occurs  in  the  uncombined  condition 
and  alloyed  with  iron  in  meteorites;    as  sulphide  in  miUcrite 
and  nickel  blende,  as  arsenide  in  niccolite  and  doanthite,  and 
frequently  in  combination  with  arsenic  and  antimony  in  the  form 
of  complex  sulphides.    In  recent  years  it  has  been  found  in 
considerable  quantities  in  New  Caledonia  in  the  form  of  a 
hydrated  silicate  of  nickel  and  magnesia  approximating  to  the 
constitution  (NiO,  MgO)SiOi*nH]0  (J.  Gamier,  1865),  and  ut 
Canada  in  the  form  of  nickcliferous  pyrrhotines,  which  consist 
of  sulphides  of  iron  associated  with  sulphides  of  nickd  and 
copper,  embedded  in  a  matrix  of  gneiss.    At  the  present  time 
nickd  is  obtained  practically  entirely  from  gamimte  and  the 
nickcliferous  pyrrhotines.    When  the  former  is  used  it  is  roasted 
with  caldum  sulphate  or  alkali  waste  to  form  a  matte  which  is 
then  blown  in  a  Bessemer  converter  or  heated  in  a  reverberator)' 
furnace  with  a  sih'ceous  flux  with  the  object  of  forming  a  rich 
nickel  sulphide.    This  sulphide  is  then  by  further  heating  con- 
verted into  the  oxide  and  finally  reduced  to  the  state  of  meial 
by  ignition  with  carbon  in  day  cnidbles.    The  process  adopted 
for  the  Canadian  ores,  which  are  poor  in  copper  and  nickel, 
consists  in  a  preliminary  roasting  in  heaps  and  smdting  in  a  blast 
furnace  in  order  to  obtain  a  matte,  which  is  then  further  smelted 
with  a  siliceous  flux  for  a  rich  matte.    This  rich  matte  is  then 
mixed  with  coke  and  salt-cake  and  melted  down  in  an  open 
hearth  furnace.    The  nickel  sulphide  so  obtained  is  then  roasted 
to  oxide  and  reduced  to  metal.    For  a  wet  method  of  eztractkn 
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oC  the  (Mtte  see  Giristofle  and  Bouflhet,  French  Patent  11x591 
(1S76).  h-  Mond  (Jour.  Soc.  Ckem,  Ini,  1895,  p.  945)  has 
obtained',  metallic  nickel  from  the  Canadian  mattes  by  first 
roasting  ihcm  and  then  eliminating  copper  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric- acidi  the  product  so  obtained  being  then  exposed  to 
the  reducing  action  of  producer  gas.  at  about  350"  C.  The 
reduced  metal  is  then  passed  into  a  "  volatilizer  "and  exposed 
to  the  action  of  carbon  monoxide  at  about  So**  C,  the  nickel 
carbonyl  so  formed  being  received  in  a  chamber  heated  to 
i8»-20o**  C,  where  it  decomposes,  the  nickel  being  deposited  and 
the  carbon  monoxide  returned  to  the  volatilizer.  For  an  electro- 
lytic method  of  treating  mattes,  see  T.  Ulke,  Memteur  scient., 
1897.  49.  p.  450.  The  metal  as  obtained  by  industrial  methods 
rarely  contains  more  than  about  99-99*5%  of  nickel,  the  chief 
impurities  being  copper,  iron,  cobalt,  silicon  and  carbon. 

The  following  tables  show  the  output  of  nickel  from  Canada 
and  the  shipments  of  nickel  ore  from  New  Caledonia  in  recent 
years: — 

Canada 


Production 
(tb). 

Export 
(lb). 

Production 
(tb). 

Export 
(Jb). 

Illll 

7.080,227 

9,1^,047 
10.693.410 
i2.505,§io 
10.547,883 

13493.239 
9.537.558 
3.883.264 
9.032,554 

14,229,973 

till 

18,876.315 

21490.955 
21,189.793 
19.143,111 

11.970.557 
20.653,845 

I9.376s$35 
19419.893 

New  Caledonia 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905- 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

Metric  tons 

100,319 

133.676 

129.653 

77.360 

98,665 

125.289 

130,688 

101.708 

120,038 

(Sec  Rothweil's  Mineral  Industry  (1908),  pp.  666,  670). 

The  metal  may  also  be  obtained  on  the  small  scale  by  the 
reduction  of  the  oxide  by  hydrogen  or  by  carbon,  by  ignition 
of  the  oxalate  or  of  nickel  ammonium  oxalate  (J.  J.  Berzelius), 
by  reduction  of  the  chloride  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  (E.  P£h'got), 
by  electroisrsis  of  nickel  ammonium  sulphate  (Winkler,  Zeit. 
anorg.  Ckem.  1894,  8,  p.  x),  and  by  reduction  of  the  chloride 
with  calcium  carbide. 

ft  is  a  greyish  white  metal,  and  is  very  malleable  and  ductile. 
Its  specific  gravity  varies  according  to  the  method  employed  for 
its  preparation,  the  extreme  values  being  8*279  and  9*25.  It 
melts  between  X400-1600**  C.  Its  specific  heat  increases  with 
rise  of  temperature,  the  mean  value  from  is**  to  100"  C.  being 
0-10S4  (A.  Naccari,  Gozs.,  1888, 18,  p.  13).  It  is  magnetic,  but 
loses  its  magnetism  when  healed,  the  loss  being  complete  at  about 
540-350*  C.  On  the  physical  constants  sec  H.  Copaux,  Comptes 
rendus,  X905,  140,  p.  651.  Nickel  occludes  hydrogen  readily,  is 
attacked  by  the  halogen  elements,  and  oxidizes  easily  when 
heated  in  air.  In  the  massive  state  it  is  unacted  upon  by  dry  air, 
but  if  moistened  with  acidified  water,  oxidation  takes  place  slowly. 
When  obtained  by  reduction  processes  at  as  low  a  temperature 
as  possible  the  finely  divided  metal  so  formed  is  pyrophoric,  and 
according  to  P.  Schutzenbergcr(Coin^M  rendus^  1891,  xi3,p.  177) 
dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  converts  this  form  into  nickel  chloride 
aiid  a  volatile  compound  of  composition  NiHCl.  It  decomposes 
water  at  a  red  heat.  According  to  E.  St  Edme  (Comptes  rendus, 
1886,  X06,  p.  X079)  sheet  nickel  is  passive  to  nitric  acid,  and 
the  metal  remains  passive  even  when  heated  to  redness  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen.  On  the  reduction  of  organic  compounds  by 
hydrogen  in  the  presence  of  metallic  nickel  see  P.  Sabatier  and 
J.  B.  Senderens,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.,  X905  [8],  4*pp.  3i9>433> 
.  It  rapidly  oxidizes  when  fused  with  caustic  soda,  but  is 
scarcely  acted  upon  by  caustic  potash  (W.  Dittmar,  Jour,  Soc. 
Ckem.  Ind.,  1884,  3,  p.  103).  Hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  adds 
are  almost  without  action  on  the  metal,  but  it  dissolves  readily 
in  dilute  nitric  acid.  Nickel  salts  arc  antiseptic;  they  arrest 
fermentation  and  stop  the  growth  of  plants.  Nickel  carbonyl, 
lK>wcver,  is  extremely  poisonous.     On  the  toxic  properties  of 


nickel  salts  see  A.  Riche  and  Laborde,  Jour,  Pharm.  CJiem.^  1888, 
Isl.  17,  PP^  1,  59,  97. 

Nickel  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  domestic  utensib,  for 
crucibles,  coinage,  plating,  and  for  the  preparation  of  wious 
allo3rs,  such  as  Ckrman  silver,  nickel  steels  such  as  invar  (nickel, 
35-7%;  steel,  64-3%),  which  has  a  negligible  coefficient  of 
thermal  expansion,  and  constantan  (nickel,  45%;  copper,  55  %), 
which  has  a  negligible  theixnal.coefficient  of  its  electrical  resist- 
ance. 

Compounds. 
JVicW  OxMpf.— Seveial  oxides  of  nickel  are  known.  A  suboxide, 
Ni^  (?),  described  by  W.  Mulkr  {Pogg.  Ann.,  1869,  212.  p.  59).  is 
not  certainly  known.  The  monoxide,  NiO.  occurs  naturally  as 
bunaenite.  and  b  obuincd  artificially  when  nickel  hydroxide, 
carbonate,  nitrate  or  sulphate  is  heated. '  It  may  also  be  prepared  by 
the  action  of  nickel  on  water,  by  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  NitCTi 
with  hydrogen  at  about  aoo*  C.  (H.  Moissan.  Ann.  Chim.  Pkys., 
tSl.  21,  p.  199),  or  by  heating  nickel  chloride  with  sodium  carbonate 
and  extracting  the  fused  mass  with  water.  It  is  a  green  powder 
which  becomes  yellow  when  heated.  It  dissociates  at  a  red  heat,  and 
IS  readily  reduced  to  the  metal  when  heated  with  carbon  or  in  a 
current  of  Hydrogen.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  acids,  forming  salts,  the 
rate  of  solution  being  rapid  if  the  oxide  is  in  the  amorphous  condition, 
but  slow  if  the  oxide  is  crystalline.  The  hydroxide,  Ni(OH)f,  is 
obtained  m  the  form  of  a  greenish  amorphous  powder  when  nickel 
salts  arc  predpiutcd  by  the  caustic  alkalis.  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
acids  and  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia.  Nickel  sesguioxide, 
NijOa.  IS  formed  when  the  nitrate  is  decomposed  by  heat  at  the  lowest 
possible  temperature,  by  a  similar  decomposition  of  the  chlorate,  or 
by  fusing  the  chloride  with  potassium  chlorate.  It  is  a  black  powder, 
the  composition  of  which  is  never  quite  definite,  but  approximates 

to  the  formula  given  above.    When 
heated  with  oxy-acids  it  dissolves, 
with    evolution    of   oxygen,    and 
with  hydrochloric  acid  it  evolves 
chlorine.       Numerous     hydrated 
forms  of  the  oxide  have  been  de- 
scribed (sec  W.  Wernicke,  Pom. 
Ann.,    1870,    217,    p.    122).      A 
peroxide,  UiOt,  has  been  obtained 
m    the    form    of    dinickelite-  of 
banum.  BaO*2NiOi,  ■  by  heating  the  monoxide  with  anhydrous 
baryta  in  the  electric  fornace  (E.  Dufau.  Comptes  rendus,  1896,^23, 
p.  49S)-    G.  Peliini  and  D.  Mcncghini  {Zeit.  anorg.  Ckem.,  lOoSt  60, 
p.  178)  obtained  a  greyish  green  powder  of  composition  NiCh-xtltO, 
bv  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium   hydrate  to  nickel- 
chloride  and  hydrogen  peroxide  at  — 50^    It  has  aU  the  reactions  of 
hydrogen  peroxide,  and  S.  Tanatar  {Ber.,  1909,  42,  p.  1516)  regards 
it  as  NiO-HiOa.   An  oxide,  Ni]0«,  has  been  obtained  by  heating  nickel 
chloride  in  a  current  of  moist  oxygen  at  about  400*  C.  (H.  Baubigny, 
Comptes  rendus,  1876,  87,  p.  1082),  or  by  heating  the  sesquioxi(fe  in 
hydrogen  at  190*  C.  (H.  Moissan,  Ann.  Chim.  Pkys.,  18^  [51,  21, 
p.    199).  ^  The   former   method   yields    greyish,   metallic-looking, 
microscopic  crystals,  the  latter  a  grey  amorphous  powder.     A 
hydrated  form,  NijOi*2HiO,  is  obtained  when  the  monoxide  is  fused 
with  sodium  peroxide  at  a  red  heat  and  the  fused  mass  extracted 
with  water. 

Nickel  Salls.^KMy  one  series  of  salts  is  known,  namely  those 
corresponding  to  the  monoxide.  In  the  anhydrous  state  tney  are 
usually  of  a  yellow  colour,  whilst  in  the  hydrated  condition  they  are 
p^recn.  They  may  be  recognized  by  the  brownish  violet  colour  they 
impart  to  a  borax  bead  when  heated  in  an  oxidizing  flame.    The 


adds  (tartaric  acid,  citric  acid,  &c.).  Potassium  cyanide  gives  a 
greenish  yellow  precipitate  of  nickel  cyanide,  Ni(CN)9,  sofublejn 
excess  of  potassium  cyanide,  forming  a  double  salt,  Ni(CN)f2KCN. 
which  remains  unaltered  when  boiled  with  excess  of  potassium 
cyanide  in  presence  of  air  (cf.  Cobalt).  Ammonium  sulphide  pre- 
cipitates black  nickel  sulphide,  which  b  somewhat  soluble  in  excess 
01  the  precipitate  (especially  if  ^llow  ammonium  sulphide  be  used), 
forming  a  dark-coloured  solution.    Ammonium  hydroxide  gives  a 

{;reen  precioitate  of  the  hydroxide,  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia, 
orming  a  blue  solution.  Numerous  methods  have  been  devised  for 
the  separation  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  the  more  im|x>rtant  of  which  are : 
— the  cobaltinitrite  method  by  which  the  cobalt  b  precipitated  in  the 
presence  of  acetic  add  by  means  of  potassium  nitrite  (the  alkaline 
earth  metals  must  not  be  present);  the  cyanide  method  (J.  v. 
Liebigi  Ann.,  1848, 65,  p.  244;  1853,87, p.  128), in  which  the  two  metals 
are  precipitated  by  excess  oi  potassium  cyanide  in  alkaline  solution, 
bromine  being  afterwards  adoed  and  the  solution  warmed,  when  the 
nickel  is  precipitated.  The  latter  method  has  been  modified  by 
adding  potasuum  cyanide  in  slight  excess  to  the  solution  of  the 
mixed  salts,  heating  for  some  time  and  then  adding  mercuric  oxide 
and  water,  the  whole  bdng  then  warmed  on  the  water  bath,  when  a 
precipitate  of  mercuric  oxide  and  nickel  hydroxide  b  obtained 
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(Liebig).  M.  Iliaski  and  G.  v.  Knorre  {Ber.,  1885.  18,  p.  X69) 
separate  the  metals  by  adding  nitroso-^-naphtbol  in  the  presence 
of  50%  acetic  acid,  a  precipitate  of  cobalti  nitroso-/S-naphthol, 
ICmH«0(NO)]>Co,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  being  formed,  whilst 
the  corresponding  nickel  compound  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
E.  Pinerua  separates  the  metals  by  takine  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
cobalt  chloride  is  soluble  in  ether  which  has  been  saturated  with 
tiydrochloric  acid  gas  at  low  temperature.  For  an  examination  of 
the  above  and  other  methods  see  £.  Hintz,  ZeU.  anal.  Chem.^  1891, 
30,  p.  337. 

Nichd  fwfride^  NiFt,  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrofluoric  aad 
on  nickel  chloride,  crystallises  in  yellowish  green  prisms  which 
volatilise  above  1000*  C.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and  com- 
bines with  the  alkaline  fluorides  to  form  double  laltSk  Nickd  chloride, 
NiCb.  is  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  condition  by  heating  the  hydrated 
•alt  to  140*  C,  or  by  gently  heating  the  finely  divided  metal  in  a 
current  01  chlorine.  It  readilv  sublimes  when  heated  in  a  current  of 
chlorine,  forming  golden  yellow  scales.  It  is  easily  reduced  when 
heated  in  hydrogen.  It  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  ammonia 
and  the  organic  oases.  It  is  soluole  in  alcohol  and  in  water.  Three 
hydrated  forms  are  known,  viz.  a  m6no-,  di-,  and  hexa>hydrate:  the 
latter  being  the  form  usuallv-  obtained  by  the  solution  of  the 
oxide  or  carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Ntckd  chloride  ammonia, 
NiClt'6NHi,  b  obtainra  as  a  white  powder  when  anhydrous  nickel 
chloride  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  ammonia  gas  (H.  Rose,  Pogg. 
Ann.,  1830, 96,  p.  155),  or  in  the  form  of  blue  octahcdra  by  evaporat- 
ing a  scJution  01  niclMl  chloride  in  aqueous  ammonia..  Wnen  heated 
to  100^  C.  it  loses  four  molecules  of  ammonia.  Two  hydrated  forms 
have  been  described,  one  containing  three  molecules  of  water  and 
the  other  half  a  molecule.  Numerous  double  chlorides  of  nickel  and 
other  metals  are  known.  The  bromide  and  iodide  of  nickel  resemble 
the  chloride  and  are  prepared  in  a  similar  fashion. 

Several  sulphides  of  the  element  have  been  obtained.  A  sub' 
inlphide,  Niib(?).  results  when  the  sulphate  is  heated  with  sulphur 
or  when  the  precipitated  monosulphide  is  heated  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen.  It  forms  a  light  yellow  amorphous  mass  which  is  almost 
insoluble  in  adds.  The  monosul^tide,  NiS,  is  obtained  by  heating 
nickel  with  sulphur,  by  heating  the  monoxide  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  to  a  red  heat,  and  by  heating  potassium  sulphide  with 
nickel  chloride  to  160-180*  C.  When  prepared  by  dry  methods  it  b 
an  exceedingly  stable^  jrelbwish,  somewhat  crystalline  mass.  When 
prepared  by  the  preapitation  of  nickel  salts  with  alkaline  suljphidc 
In  neutral  solution  it  b  a  greyish  black  amorphous  compound  which 
readily  oxidizes  in  moist  air,  forming  a  basic  nickel  sulphate.  The 
freshly  precipitated  sulphide  b  soluble  in  sulphurous  acid  and  some- 
what soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  yellow  ammonium  sulphide 
(see  H.  Baubtgny,  ComMes  rendus,  1883,  94,  pp.  961,  1183;  95,  p. 
34).  Nickd  snlphate,  NiSO«,  b  obtained  anhydrous  as  a  yellow 
powder  when  any  of  its  hydrates  are  heated.  When  hcatco  with 
carbon  it  b  reduced  to  the  metal.  It  forms  hydrates  containing  one. 
two,  five,  six  and  seven  molecules  of  water.  The  hcptahydrate  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal  or  its  oxide,  hydroxide  or  carbonate 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (preferably  in  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity 
of  nitric  aad),  and  allowing;  the  solution  to  crystallize  between  i^" 
and  30*  C.  It  crystallizes  m  emerald-green  rhombic  prisms  and  is 
moderately  soluble  in  water.  It  cfilorcsces  gradually  on  exposure  to 
air  and  passes  into  the  hexahydrate.  It  loses  four  molecules  of  water 
of  crystallization  when  heated  to  too*  C.  and  becomes  anhydrous  at 
about  300*  C.  The  hexahydrate  b  dimorphous,  a  tetragonal  form 
being  obtained  by  crystallization  of  a  solution  of  the  hcptahydrate 
between  3o"and  30*  C.  and  a  monoclinic  form  between  50*and  70*  C. 
Nickel  sulphate  combines  with  many  metallic  sulphates  to  form 
double  salts,  and  also  forms  addition  compounds  with  ammonia 
aniline  and  hydroxylamine.  The  nitrate,  Ni(N0a)t.6H«0,  is  obtained 
by  dissolving  the  metal  in  dilute  nitric  acid  and  concentrating  the 
solution  between  40*  and  50*  C.  It  crystallizes  in  green  prisms  which 
deliquesce  rapidly  on  exposure  to  moist  air. 

Nuhel  carbonyt,  Ni(C0)4,  is  obtained  as  a  colourless  mobile  liquid 
by  passing  carbon  monoxide  over  reduced  nickel  at  a  temperature 
of  about  00*  C.  (L.  Mond,  Laneer  and  Quincke,  Jour.  Chem.  Sec., 
l^>  57>  P*  749)*  It  boils  at  43*  C.  (751  mm.),  and  sets  at  -35*  C. 
to  a  mass  of  crystalline  needles.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  hydrocarbon 
solvents,  in  chloroform  and  in  alcohol.  Its  critical  pressure  is 
30  atmospheres  and  its  critical  temperature  b  in  the  neignbourhood 
of  195*  C.  (J.  Dewar,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1903.  71,  p.  437).  It  decom- 
poses with  explosive  violence  when  heated  rapidly.  Dcwar  and 
Jones  {Joum.  Chem.  Soc.,  1904,  p.  303)  have  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  its  reactions,  and  find  that  it  is  decomposed  by  the  halogens 
(dissolved  in  carbon  tetrachloride)  with  liberation  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  formation  <^  a  nickel  halide.  Cyanogen  iodide  and 
iodine  mono-  and  tri<hloride  effect  similar  decompositions  with 
simultaneous  liberation  of  iodine:  sulphuric  acid  reacts  slowly, 
forming  nickel  sulphate  and  liberating  nydrogen  and  cartx>n  mon- 
oxide. Hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic  acids  are  without  action; 
hydriodic  acid  only  reacts  slowly.  With  aromatic  hydrocarbons  in 
the  presence  of  anhydrous  aluminium  chloride,  in  the  cold,  there  b 
a  large  evolution  of  nydrochloric  acid  gas,  and  an  aldehyde  is  formed ; 
at  100°  C,  on  the  other  hand,  anthracene  derivatives  are  produced. 
Thus  by  usine  benzene,  bcnzaldehyde  and  anthracene  are  obtained. 
Dcwar  and  Jones  suggest  that  m  the  latter  reaction  it  b  the 


metallic  nickel  which  b  probably  the  reducing  agent  elTectiag  the 
change,  since  it  bonly  dissolved  in  any  quantity  when  the  anthracene 
hydrocarbon  b  proouced.  When  mesitylcne  is  used,  the  reactiofl 
does  not  procera  beyond  the  aldehyde  suge  since  hydrocarbon 
formation  b  preventra  by  the  presefnce  of  a  methyl  group  in  the 
ortho-position  to  the  -CHO  group.  Acids  and  alkalis  are  in  general 
without  action  on  nickel  carbonyl.  The  vapour  of  nickd  caxbonyl 
burns  with  a  luminous  flame,  a  cold  surface  depressed  in  the  flam 
being  covered  with  a  black  deposit  of  nkkel.  It  b  an  extremely 
powerful  poison.  Mond  and  hu  assbtants  have  discovered  sevoal 
other  carbonyb.  For  example  cobalt  gives  Co(CO)«,  as  ocai^ 
crystals  which  melt  at  51*  decomposing  at  a  higher  temperature. 
givinjE  Co(CO)i  and  CCTat  60*:  Co(CO)s  forms  jet  black  crysub. 
For  iron  carbonyls  see  Iron;  also  L.  Mond,  H.  Hirtz  and  M.  D. 
Cowapj  Jour.  Chem.  Soc..  1910, 97.  p.  798.  P/ickel  carbonele,  NiCOi. 
b  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state  by  heating  nickd  chlcMide  wUh 
calcium  carbonate  in  a  sealed  tube  to  150*  C.  (H.  de  Sinanoont,  ilss. 
Chim.  Phys.,  18^  [3],  30, 138).  It  crystallizes  in  mkitycopic  rhombo- 
hedra  insoluble  in  cold  acids.  By  precipitation  of  nickd  salu  with 
solutmns  of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  basic  Carbonates  of  variable 
composition  are  obtained. 
Numerous  determinations  of  the  atoniic  weight  of  nickel  have  been 


metal  the  values  s8'69  and  5870. 

NICXMAMB*  a  name  given  to  a  person  in  addition  to  his 

personal  names,  Christian  and  surname,  either  as  a  playful  or 

familiar  form  of  address  or  as  a  mark  of  ridicule,*coQtenipi  or 

hatred.    The  Middle  English  form  of  the  word,  nekename,  diows 

that  it  b  a  corruption  of  "  an  ckename  "  (i.e.  "  added  "  name; 

eke^  earlier  ecAe,  from  the  root  seen  in  Lat.  angeret  Gr.  ov^iMiy), 

and  b  therefore  equivalent  to  the  Lat.  agnomen. 

There  b  an  interesting  list  of  national  nicknames  in  Noies  and 
Queries,  9th  series.  4, 313-314. 

NICOBAR  ISLANDS,  a  BriUsh  group  of  twdve  Inhabited  and 
seven  uninhabited  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  between  Sumatra 
and  the  Andaman  Islands,  to  which  latter  they  are  administra- 
tively appended.  They  have  an  aggregate  area  of  about  63  s 
sq.  m..  Great  Nicobar  (Lodng),  the  largest  and  southernmost 
of  any  size,  covering  333  sq.  m.  Six  others  range  in  Area  from 
about  20  sq.  m.  to  62  sq.  nr. ;  the  rest  are  mere  islets.  A  careful 
census  of  the  natives,  taken  by  Mr  £.  H.  Man  in  1901,  gave  a 
total  population  of  some  6700,  at  about  which  figure  the  estimates 
of  the  number  of  inhabitants  have  always  stood.  Car  Nicobar 
(Pu),  the  most  northerly  island,  with  an  area  of  49  sq.  m.,  was 
by  far  the  most  densely  populated,  and  had  3500  inhabitants. 
Groat  Nicobar  containing  only  450.  The  marine  surveys  of 
these  islands  are  still  meagre  uid  unsatisfactory,  but  the  whole 
of  the  Nicobars  and  outlying  islands  were  surveyed  topographi- 
cally by  the  Indian  Survey  Department  in  1886-18S7,  when  a 
number  of  maps  on  the  scale  of  2  in.  to  the  mile  were  produced, 
giving  an  accurate  coast-line.  Some  of  the  islands  have  mere 
flat,  coral-covered  surfaces;  others,  again,  are  hilly,  the  Great 
Nicobar  rising  to  2105  ft.  On  that  island  there  are  considerate 
and  beautiful  streams,  but  the  others  generally  are  badly  of! 
for  fresh  surface  water.  There  is  one  good  harbour,  a  magnificent 
land-locked  shelter  called  Nancowry  Harbour,  formed  by  the 
islands  of  Camorta  and  Nancowrv  (both  known  to  natives  as 
Nankauri), 

Ceologv. — ^Thc  Nicobars  form  part  of  a  great  submarine  chain,  of 
which  the  Andamans  are  a  continuation.  Elaborate  geological 
reports  were  issued  by  a  Danish  scientific  expedition  in  1846  and  as 
Austrian  expedition  in  1858.  Dr  Rink  of  the  former  found  no  trace 
of  true  volcanic  rocks,  though  the  chain  as  a  whole  b  known  for  its 
volcanic  activity,  but  features  were  not  wanting  to  indicate  con- 
siderable upheavals  in  the  most  recent  periods.  He  considered  that 
the  islands  belonged  to  the  Tertbry  age.  Von  Hochstetter  of  the 
Austrian  expedition  classified  the  most  important  formations  thus: 
eruptive,  serpentine  and  gabbro:  marine  deposits,  prabably  late 
Tertbry,  consisting  of  sandstones,  slates,  clay,  marls,  and  plastic 
cby.  recent  corals.  He  conudered  the  whole  group  connected 
geologically  with  the  great  idands  ot  the  Malay  Archipelago  farthcr 
south.  The  vexed  question  of  the  presence  of  coal  and  tin  in  the 
N  icobars  has  so  far  recdved  no  decided  scientific  support.  The  white 
clay  marb  of  Camorta  and  Nancowry  have  become  famous  as  being 
true  polycbtinan  maris  like  those  of  Barbados.  Earthquakes  3 
great  violence  ^ere  recorded  in  1847  and  1881  (with  tidal  wave),  aad 
mild  shocks  were  experienced  in  DKember  1809. 

Meteorology. — It  hasalways  been  held  to  be  important  to  main- 
tain a  meteorok>gical  station  on  the  Nicobars,  for  the  purpose  of 


_ |»"ndlhr  nid[ori  (Paniimia  Utnm)—i 

rharcKmj  Him  {A^ifu/mfuaiu)  mnd  nrioiu  (imb«  trees  htve  kkik 

CDOBdeiRl  fint-diK  in  Che  AndaouiB.  u^  palnu  cd  (he  Nioiban 
UT,  bowTW.  exavdiiwly  rnceful.  JnaUDces  oT  tbe  introduction 
tl  tonign  tnommk:  pLnB  ur  riequently  mentiowd  in  tbe  old 
miiBionary  leojnti.  and  howwLiyi  A  numlxr  of  funiliar  Ailatk 
[luit-inei  in  anAuOy  ind  HimHfidlr  cultivated.  A*  with  the 
Hotciy  ind  iSe  Aora,  ceiiain  ptiuee  o(  the  (uni  ol  tbe  kliiidi 

•hmi  jCladoiiUs  nk.),  bnU.  and  llyiii(-(oju.  bat  it  to  dodbtful 
if  the  "  irild  "  pif  to  indiEcncHn^  cattle,  when  lotroducad  and  left, 
have  ipcedily  becone  "  wild,"  Then  an  many  Idnda  of  birdi. 
iHtably  the  iKuood  (Uittpeiimi  wc).  the  e£ble-Deat-baUdiiuE 
mft  (CWImUfa  nSifitai,  ihe  bacUed  and jiied  piieona  {Oloimu 
'  mit.  and  CarfsMufi  Mufsr),  ■  panquet  IPalaitnu  amiafi)  and 
■n  otiola  (Onglm  matmna),  Fowto,  enlpe  and  Kal  Ihrin  after 
importatkiii  or  micration-  Keptiki  inafaa,  Hiarda  aod  cbamc- 
lco*u.  cTDCfxIikf.  turtta  and  an  tnormoiv  variant  ol  the  edible 

troublsDrot,  hive  nc<  yet  been  oytlenutkally  nllected.  The  finh- 
ntet  fiih  ore  reported  to  be  oT  the  typ»  found  in  Sumatra. 

JVointi.— The  Nicob»ie»e  may  be  bat  dejcribcd  ^  a  Fu 
£a«tem  race,  having  generally  tbe  chaiacieriiiics  of  the  leu 
dviliied  Itibci  of  Ihe  Maliy  Petiiniula  and  the  aouth^cailem 
portion  of  the  Atiatlc  continent,  lad  apeaking  vaiietiei  of  tbe 
Mdo-Adiuub  group  ol  buguagct,  though  the  Kvenl  diilecla 
that  prevail  are  mutually  unintelUftble.  Tbcjr  figure  ii  not 
graceful,  and,  owing  to  th^  habit  of  dilating  the  life  by  betel- 
thewing.  the  adulli  of  both  una  are  often  repuliive  is  appear- 
ance. TliougbahortacconlmgtolheitandardDEwbita  (average 
height,  man,  s  It-  sl  in.;  woman,  s  tl).  Ibe  Nicoburae  uc  a  fine, 
weli-developcd  rue,  and  live  to  acventy  oi  eighty  yean  of  age. 
Their  menu]  opacity  a  coniiderable,  though  iheie  ia  a  great 
diSerenrc  between  ibe  tlugglah  inhabiiani  of  Great  Nicobar  and 
tbe  keen  trader  ol  Cat  Nioibu.  The  reli^on  ii  an  undiiguiicd 
smmisni,  and  all  their  frequent  and  elaborate  cerefnodea  and 
fcativala  are  aimed  at  exorcising  and  icaring  ^iritA.  Though 
for  a  Long  time  they  were  calloua  wreckera  and  plratea,  and  cruel, 
vul  Chough  Ihcy  show  great  want  of  feeling  in  tbe  "  devil 
Dinrden  " — cercDKnual  murden  of  one  of  Ibemselves  for  grave 
cScDca  against  tbe  community,  which  are  bow  being  gradually 
pal  dowD-iIill  on  tbe  whole  the  Nicobirew  are  a  quiet,  inoSen- 
■ive  people,  friendly  to  tsch  other,  and  not  quarrelsome,  and  by 
indinatioa  friendly  and  lut  dangerous  to  forelgncn.  Tbe 
old  cbuge  of  cannlhaliam  may  be  generaHy  said  to  be  quite 
untnie.  Tifbc*  can  hardly  be  diillnguished,  but  there  are  di>- 
(Inctiona,  diiefly  terrilorial.  All  Ihe  differences  observed  in  the 
•evetal  kinds  of  Nlcobtieie  may  with  aome  confidence  be  Rfcmd 
to  habitat  <nd  the  phy^c«I  difficulties  of  communication.  Such 
govemmeol  aa  there  ia,  ii  by  the  village;  but  the  village  chief* 
bave  not  usually  much  power,  though  lucb  authority  ai  they 
have  ha*  alwayi  been  maintained  by  the  foreign  Powcra  who  have 
poMCiKd  the  islands.  The  clothing,  when  not  a  caricature  of 
European  dresa,  la  of  the  acaotieit,  and  the  wiggling  tags  In 
which  Ihe  Idn-clotha  aie  tied  behind  early  gave  rise  to  fanciful 
Itorlea  that  the  Inbabitsnu  were  naked  and  lulled.    The  housei 

with  their  lands,  and  thou^  they  never  cultivate  cereals,  eiercil* 
"  dge  over  the  CDCo-nut  and  tobaciOi  (nd 
■  with  the  foieigo  IniiU  ud  vegetables 
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iDlToduced  by  Ihe  DiariaiMrieB.  The  lUide  iTtldc  «<  trade  hat 
alwaya  been  the  ubiquitout  (oco-bui,  of  which  H  ii  cotnpuled 
that  IS  million  an  produced  annually,  lo  million  being  Ukin  by 
the  people,  and  5  million  exported  ahouc  equally  from  Cv 
Nicobar  and  Ibe  rest  of  the  islands.  The  uiual  cheap  European 
goods  arc  imported,  the  foreign  trade  being  carried  on  with  the 
native  tradera  of  the  neighbouring  Asiatic  countries.  There  ii 
an  old-eatablisbed  internal  trade,  chiefly  bet  ween  the  older  islands 
and  Cbowra,  for  pot*  (which  an  only  nude  there)  and  radng 

SiUnry.— The  situation  of  tbe  Nimban  along  the  line  of  a  very 

andent  tnule  route  has  caused  them  to  be  reported  by  indcn 
and  seafaren  Lbrou^  all  hiatorical  times.    In  tbe  I71h  century 


had  more  or  teaa  shadowy  rights  to  the  Islands,  the  Danes  being 

18A9  they  relinquished  their  claims  in  favoui  of  the  British,  who 
at  once  began  to  put  down  Ihe  plradct  of  tbe  islanders,  and 
established  a  penal  settlement,  aumbeilng  in  all  about  jyt 
persons,  in  Nancowry  harbour.  The  henlth  of  the  convicts  waa 
always  bad,  though  ic  Improved  with  length  of  residence  and 
the  adoption  of  better  ladtary  meuutis;  and  an  attempt  to 
found  a  Chmese  colony  having  filled  in  1SS4  through  mis- 
management, Ibe  settlement  was  withdrawn  In  i88tt.  There  an 
native  agencies  at  Nancowry  harbour  and  on  Car  Nicobar,  both 
of  which  places  an  gazetted  ports.  At  the  latter  is  s  Church  of 
England  mission  station  under  a  native  Indian  cntechiit  stUtched 

\i  I .:  .i.,.lr!..— L.  il,  \l,a.  I>uii.}iait  ol  Uh  CtUral  Katarri' 
j\-.,  ■■  :.]MmlaK.  iaB9)^F,  Miurrr,  Z>il  WtDtornlDcHin.  1S67) 
L>r  ^.>.  ',..li,  Dii  BmiiHr  ia  NOitam-Artliipili  ^^ilm,  ISgj) 
;  A  t '.■  RiveBtaie,  Diiimiaryl  Ok  Nnawry  DialttI  taSeuui 
1---V.  '•  .^a»a!lary  ^  DialiOi  Hi  As  Klaitr  aii  AnAnn  /slaiid 
.;.i<J.  I  .  Ulculla,  lB75;;hvast*BdKelnt.  Afwfn /WiiwA-- 
(..i,-  (..-,.»(*  (A.  WiwlarJi'-'- "~ " - 
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. D,  IQOS):  A 

(London,  1901).  (IL  C  T.) 
HICOU  JAKES  (i8it>-i87q),  Scoitiifa  gcolDgbt,  wsi  horn  at 
Ttaqualf.  near  InnctldLheo,  In  Ptihlesshire,  on  Ihe  iMh  of 
August  i3.o,  Ilii  faihci,  iht  Rev,  Jamo  Nicol  (ij6»-i8ig), 
was  minister  o[  Traquajr,  and  aciiuired  some  celebrity  as  a 
poet.  Educated  at  Edinburgh  Cniveislly  (iSrs),  James  Nicol 
attended  the  lectures  of  Jameson,  and  tbenby  gained  a  keen 
interest  In  geology  and  mineralogy;  and  he  pursued  their  study 
In  the  universities  of  Bonn  and  Berlin.  After  nluming  home 
he  worked  seatously  >t  the  local  geabgy  and  obtained  prizes 
from  the  Highlind  Sodely  for  essays  on  the  geology  of  Peebles- 
ihin  and  Roiburghshin;  be  subsequently  extended  his  re- 
searches over  various  parts  of  Scotland,  and  in  1844  published 
his  able  Cuidi  lo  llu  Cahty  cj  Scolland.  In  1817  bo  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  secretary  to  tbe  Geological  Society  of  London, 
in  1849  professor  of  geology  in  Queen's  College,  Cork,  and  in 
iSu  professor  ol  nalural  history  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
a  poit  which  he  retained  until  a  lew  monthj  betote  be  died,  on 
the  8tb  of  April  1S79.  During  these  years  he  carried  out  im- 
portant researches  on  the  southern  uplands  of  Scotlaiu]  and  on 
the  structure  of  the  Highlands.  In  tbe  former  region  he  gave 
the  hrsl  dear  account  of  the  succession  of  tbe  fossiliferous 

■rilh  the  still  older  Highland  tocks  be  made  out  Ihe  position  of 
tbe  Tonidnn  sandMone  and  Dumess  Umatone  ind  their  re- 
lations to  the  schists  and  gneiaca.  Hli  matured  views,  slllwugb 
contested  by  Hnicbison,  have  subsequently  been  •ubstaoliated 
by  Professor  C.  Upwoith  ind  othen. 

The  more  impcftant  of  hto  napen  were:  "  On  the  Stractun  of  tbt 
North- Watemllliblaads  "  (QiaH.  Jnrn.  Gal.  5k..  IWi).  and  "  On 
the  Cedogical  Stnictiire  of  the  Southern  Grampians"  (i^,  tKi)- 
Ke  conlribuled  the  article  "  Minerak^"  to  the  ninth  edition  of  the 
Eitcycitp^dia  Briionina,  Among  his  other  work*  were  Uomnai  t^ 
UiiunLa  (1849):  EfemUi  at  Hiiitralan  (iSjg.  and  ed..  iiji); 
CaiariaJ^Uafij!  SciOaiii  (igjgjiand  cSlJsfy  oaJ  Smrj  rf  lit 


NoUuDg  ii  known  d(  liis  cariy  liutory  beyond  Ihi  tact 
etlled  in  Edli^urgb  to  live  ■  very 


so  u  to  produce  a  single  imai 
devoted  himicU  chieSy  to  tbe 
in  crystals,  and  qJ  ibe  zmcioK 
fostil  wood.  His  skill  as  a  1 
tud  he  prepared  a  number  ol  t 
MODS,  wluch  be  prefetred  tt 
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H1C0L41.  CHRtSTOPR  PMEBRICR  (1733-1811],  Ccr 
■utbor  and  booluellit,  was  boin  on  the  iStb  oi  Manrb  173 
Berlin,  wbere  his  Intber,  Chrisloph  Gottlieb  Nicolal  (d.  ti 
was  tbe  foundcc  of  Ifae  fanoui  Nicolaiiche  Buchhindluag. 

Oder  ID  lurn  his  father's  business,  findbig  lime  also  to  bee 
«CC[U»inled  with  English  literature.  In  175J  he  returned  to  Be 


agunsl  the  attacks  of  ].  C.  Gol 
jdaiiH  ZuiUmd  dcr.schiaen  Winmichafim  in  Dtulsihland,  pub- 
lished anonymously  in  IJSS  and  reprinted  by  G.  Ellinger  in  i£q4, 
were  directed  against  both  CottKhed  and  Gottsched's  Svi» 
opponents,  Johuui  Jakob  Bodmer  and  Johann  Jakob  Brcilingei; 
his  enthusiasm  for  EngUsb  lilerature  won  for  hira  the  friendship 
of  LeuiDE  ud  Mosa  ^lendelssohn.  In  association  wilta  Mendcls- 
lobn  he  established  in  1757  Hie  BiUuUuk  ia  BhS*m  Wiucn- 
KkafltK,  a  periodical  which  he  conducted  until  176a.  Wilh 
Losing  and  Mendelssohn  NJcolai  founded  in  175^}  the  famous 
Britfe,  die  neitcsle  Liltratur  brire^cnd;  and  from  1765  to  1793 
he  ediled  the  ABffmciiu  dailalit  BiUiosJitk.  This  latter  period- 
ical served  as  llie  organ  of  the  s&callcd  "  popular  philosopben," 
who  waned  againil  authority  in  religion  and  against  what  they 
conceived  to  be  cilravagince  in  literature.  The  new  move- 
incnl  of  Ideas  represented  by  Heidcr,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Kant 
and  Fichte.  Nicolai  was  incapable  ol  undcntanding,  and  he 

of  the«  writen.  01  Kicobi's  independent  works,  perhaps  the 
only  one  which  has  tome  historical  value  is  his  Anckdolcn  kh 
frioiric*//.  [i7a«-i79i).  His  romances  are  lorgotten,  although 
"j  teini  ii>i<f  dii  Mnnunini  ia  Hi        ■■       ■      "  '  " 


rirday. 


■  BtKhitiiunt 
which  bears  witness 
ialer  life-    He  died 
Nkolai'l  Bildr, 


117SS: 


r  (i7JS),  ti 
od  17^  Nicolai  published  in 
darck  DeulscUaHd  und  die 


s  Werthei 


lin  OD  the  nth  ol  January  iSii. 
:j  UN  joBilJiBpoilie  was  publlihed  by  M,  S. 

- ijMjau  W««fcr  Ar(.«r  CtfairBf,  in  l»o6.    Sec 

also  L.  P.  G.  von  GOckiiigk,  F.  Nialafi  Ubcit  and  liUraiiKhit 
NatUvi  (iHo):  I.  Mi<mr,UiHati  JufMllrtiauU.in  I.KlirKiHKC-t 
Deabdu  NaliomJlilaalar,  voL  luii.  (ISSlV  O.  Haffmann,  //enleri 
Briifmickid  nil  Nialai  (i8§7l:  E.  Fricdcl,  Zw  CtukUhu  ifer 
Nicolaiickm  Bucilianilunt  (1S91);  and  E.  Altenkrilgcf,  P.  Kiialaii 

mCOUT.  OTTO  (i8Ti>-i84g),  German  composer,  was  bom  on 
the  Qth  ol  June  in  KSnIgsberg.  He  studied  music  in  BcrUn  and_ 
in  1833  became  organisl  to  the  German  embassy  in  Borne, 
There  his  operas  Entict  11  (1830)  and  It  Timfiarin  (1340) 


quenlly  1 


of  CI 


a  for 


He  ■ 


d  liof  Knpcllmeislerat  the  Berlin  Opera  Hi 
ana  iner?,  oniy  two  days  bclore  he  died  (on  ihc  nth  of  March 
1849).  was  preformed  his  brilliant  opera.  The  Urtry  Witci  ef 
Windiir,  Ibe  work  by  which  he  is  now  remembered. 

nCOLU.  SIR  NICHOLAS  HARRIS  (t7<»-tS4S),  English 
antiquary,  fourth  son  of  John  Harris  Nicolas  (d.  1844),  was  bom 
at  Dartmouth  on  the  lolh  of  March  1799.  Having  served  in  the 
navy  from  1819I0  1H16.  he  tiudieil  law  and  was  called  lo  Ihc  bar 
at  the  Inner  Temple  in  181J.  Hit  work  as  a  barrister,  however, 
mi  BOofiiKd  ptiDdpaUy  to  peerage  cues  bcfoK  tbe  Houie  ol 


jne  was  mainly  devoted  to  gencalo^cal  ud  US' 
In  1S31  he  was  made  a  knighl  of  llie  order  of 
the  Guetphs,  and  in  1S31  chancellor  and  knighl -commander  of 
the  order  of  S(  Michael  and  Si  George,  being  advanced  10  Lbc 
grade  of  tbe  grand  cross  in  1840.  He  became  a  member  of  tlie 
council  of  the  Society  of  Anttqualia  in  iS>6.  but  soon  began  to 
criLiciu  the  raanaeement  ol  Ibe  locicly'i  aSairi,  and  witbdrew 
in  iSiS.  He  then  criliciicd  the  Record  Commission,  whicJi  be 
regarded  aa  too  eifXDsivc.  These  attacks,  which  brought  bim 
into  couiToversy  with  Sir  Fraitcb  Palgrave,  led  ia  iSj6  to  the 
appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  inquire  tnlo  the  public 
records.  He  was  alAO  roponsible  lor  leveial  rcfamis  at  the 
British  Museum.  In  1811  Niecdaa  married  Sarafa  (d.  1S67), 
daughter  ol  John  Davison  of  Loughton,  Essci,  a  Rputed  de- 
scendant of  the  Tudor  statesman  William  Davison.  By  her  be 
left  two  sons  and  six  daughters.  Pecuniary  difficulticacompclled 
him  lo  leave  England,  and  he  died  near  Boulogne  on  tbe  jid 
of  August  1848.  Although  a  sharp  and  eager  controverskaUsI 
Nicolas  was  a  genial  and  geneiouj  man,  with  a  great  knowledge 
of  gcnealof^cal  questions. 

I  f  KnitUhioi  ^  Ike  Brtiiih    EmDirc;    -'  -'-  "-'- 

I         .      /:-<!l  !•/ UaliUi,  Chi/a,  6ri.,  Ir,  tlavnl 

■      I'     lA4i-'[S42).     Amona  his  OUEM^rDUS  otiiuE  mnEin^axc,  j  M- 

•IiL'Put'.:.'  'nf  Eiiilaii£  ILondoa.  HIJ5)! 

km  (Londca.   I&l?);  and  aa 

(London,  1847).     He  njilrd 

J  „/  .^  J:.s,  Csanat  el  E-tUlwd,   tjS6- 

1   (London,    I8j4->9J7).   and   Dcipaliha  laU  LrOtri  if    iarO 

"      ■       ""        "  "        >Ielivaof  Chaucrr.  Bums.CDwper. 


if  MilUarj  Strticn 


,/  tintiry   |I 


,lBj4-iB4t);» 


and  Cluilc 


MICOLAUS  DAHASTEHUS,  Greek  historian  and  phJlosophrr 
of  Damascus,  flourished  in  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Herod  the 
Great,  wilh  both  of  whom  be  was  on  terms  of  friendship.  He 
instructed  Herod  in  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  and  had  attncttrl 
the  notice  of  Augustus  when  be  accompanied  his  patroti  ob  a 
visit  to  Rome.  Later,  when  Herod's  conduct  aroused  the  sat- 
picions  of  Augustus,  Nicolaus  was  sent  on  a  missioD  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation.  He  survived  Herod,  and  it  was  thrmgh 
his  influence  that  the  succession  was  secured  for  Arcbtlaus; 
but  the  date  ol  his  death,  like  that  of  his  binh,  b  nnknowa. 
Fragments  of  his  universal  history  {'loropia  ifo^oXic^),  from  the 
time  of  the  Assyrian  empire  to  his  own  days,  his  aulobiogrspby, 
and  his  life  of  Augustus  (Bim  Keino*wi)  have  bun  preserved, 
chiefly  i  n  the  eitracts  of  ConslantinePorphytogenil  us.  Njcnlaus 
also  wrote  comedies  and  tragedies,  paraphrased  and  wrote  ccttd- 
mcntaries  on  parts  of  Aristotle,  and  was  '''""I'  tbe  aaUxir  ol 
pbilosophiod  treatises. 

Ftagmenla  In  C.  MCller,  Frttmnda  lailariamm  CnunrVBi.  iS.: 

account  of  hu  life  and  writiags,  and  trarulalioo  aihe  fiagmentK. 

KICOLADS  OF  LTRA  (c.  Il6s-ij4g),  French  commcBtBIor 
was  bom  in  Lire,  now  VieiUe.Lyn:,  in  the  dcpanmenl  ttl  £utc. 
Normandy,  He  entered  the  Franciscan  order  at  Vemeuil  About 
1300,  and  studied  at  Palis,  where,  becoming  adoctorioiDc  time 
before  1309.  be  taught  for  many  years.  From  ijr^  be  ns 
provincial  of  his  order  in  France,  and  was  piesenl  in  that  c:mpaci1y 
at  the  general  chapter  al  Pfrouae  (rjii).  In  ijaj  he  w^ 
provincial  ol  Burgundy,  and  as  executor  of  the  estate  of  Je«iuie 
of  Burgundy,  widow  ol  King  Philip  VI,,  he  founded  ibe  coUe^ 
ol  Burgundy  at  Paris,  where  he  died  in  the  autumn  o(  1^40, 
being  buried  in  the  chapter  hall  of  the  convent  of  the  Cordelins. 
Among  the  authentic  works  ol  Nicolaus  of  Lyra  art;  (1)  two 
commentaries  on  the  whole  Bible,  one  {PmliUa  liUcralii,  13;-- 
1331)  following  the  literal  sense,  the  other  (PottiUa  myttita 
wii  moraiii,  1330)  following  tbe  mystic  sense.  There  Mit 
numerous  editions  (Rome.  1471-1473;  Douai,  1617-,  Antwerp 
1631).  (1)  Tradalia  it  dijireniia  tuilrat  (raufalwwu  iij 
Vulgate)  dt  Hebraist  -cHlsle,  1333-  Cs)  Two  treatises  agmin^t 
the  Jews.  (4)  A  theological  treatise  on  Ibe  Beatific  Vi^cm. 
directed  against  pope  John  XXII.  (1334),  unpobUshei).      (j) 
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ConUmfiatie  de  nia  S.  Prancisci,  a  book  of  devotions.  Nicolaus 
was  above  all  a  commentator.  His  exegesis,  which  was  dominated 
by  his  polemics  against  the  Jews,  is  characterized  by  a  fidelity 
to  the  literal  sense,  the  comparison  with  the  Hebrew  text,  the 
direct  use  of  Jewish  commentators,  a  very  independent  attitude 
towards  traditional  interpretations,  and  a  remarkable  historical 
and  critical  sense.  In  all  this  he  resembled  Roger  Bacon.  His 
works,  especially  the  Postilla  liUeraliSt  were  very  popular  in  the 
14th  and  isth  centuries,  but  produced  few  imitators. 

In  addition  to  the  notices  in  Wadding,  du  Moustier,  Sbaraglia  and 
Fabricius,  lec  C.  Siegfried,  in  ArchtP.  f  wissensihafUiche  Erf  or- 
schunt  des  A.T.,  vols.  i..  ii.;  A.  Mcrx,  Pie  Prophetic  des  Joel  und 
ikrt  AusUter  (1879.  pp.  305-366);  M.  Fischer  in  Jakrbdcker  j. 
prottstantiuke  Theologie,  xv.;  F.  Maschkowski,  in  Zeitsckrift  /. 
aUtestamentliche  Wissensckaft,  xv.;  Neumann  in  Revue  des  itudes 
pUteSt  vols.  26  and  37;  H.  Labrosae  in  Pontions  des  thkses  de  VEcole 
des  Ckartes  (1906). 

MICOLAY,  the  name  of  a  French  family  of  Vivarais  which 
came  rapidly  into  legal  prominence  at  the  end  of  the  i  sth  century. 
Jean  Nicolay  (d.  1527),  son  of  a  bailli  of  Bourg  Saint- Andtol, 
became  councillor  at  the  parlement  of  Toulouse  and  afterwards 
at  the  Grand  Council,  chancellor  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
Maltre  des  Requites,  and,  finally,  first  president  of  theCharobre 
des  Comptes  of  Paris  ( 1 506) .  This  last  post  was  filled  continuously 
up  to  the  Revolution  by  his  descendants.  Antoine  Chretien 
de  Nicolay  (17x2-1777)  became  marshal  of  France  in  1775. 
His  brother,  Aymar  Chr£tien  Frangois  Michel  (1721-1769), 
bishop  of  Verdun,  was  first  almoner  of  Marie  Joscphe  of  Saxony, 
wife  of  the  dauphin  Louis  (d.  n^S)*  &nd  her  influential  counsellor. 

See  A.  de  Boislisle.  Pihces  justificatives  pour  scrvir  d  I'hiitoire  des 
premiers  prisidenls  de  la  Chambre  des  Comptes  (1873),  ^^d  Ilistoire  de 
la  maisou  de  Nicolay  (1875). 

MICOLB,  PIERRB  (1625-16^5),  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  French  Janscnists,  was  the  son  of  a  provincial  barrister, 
and  was  bom  at  Chartres.  Sent  to  Paris  in  1642  to  study 
theology,  he  soon  entered  into  relations  with  the  Jansenist 
community  at  Port  Royal  {q.v.)  through  his  aunt,  Marie  des 
Angea  Suircau,  who  was  for  a  short  time  abbess  of  the  convent. 
Some  scruple  of- conscience  forbade  him  to  proceed  to  the  priest- 
hood, and  he  remained  throughout  life  a  ^'  clerk  in  minor  orders," 
although  a  profound  theological  scholar.  For  some  years  he 
was  a  master  in  the  "  little  school "  for  boys  established  at 
Port  Royal,  and  had  the  honour  of  teaching  Greek  to  young 
Jean  Racine,  the  future  poet.  But  his  chief  duty  was  to  act, 
in  collaboration  with  Antoine  Amauld,  as  general  editor  of  the 
controversial  literature  put  forth  by  the  Janscnists.  He  had  a 
large  share  in  collecting  the  materials  for  Pascal's  Provincial 
Letters  (1656);  in  1658  he  translated  the  Letters  into  Latin,  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Nicholas'  Wcndrock.  In  1664  he  himself 
began  a  series  of  letters,  Les  Imaginaires,  intended  to  show 
that  the  heretical  opinions  commonly  ascribed  to  the  Janscnists 
really  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  Jesuits.  His 
letters  being  violently  attacked  by  Desmaretx  de  Saint-Sorlin, 
an  erratic  minor  poet  who  professed  great  devotion  to  the 
Jesuits,  Nicole  replied  to  him  in  another  series  of  letters,  Les 
Visumnaires  (1666).  In  the  course  of  these  he  observed  that 
poets  and  dramatists  were  no  better  than  "  public  poisoners." 
This  remark  stung  Racine  to  the  quick;  he  turned  not  only 
on  his  old  master,  but  on  all  Port  Royal,  in  a  scathing  reply, 
which — as  Boileau  told  him — did  more  honour  to  his  head 
than  to  his  heart.  About  the  same  time  Nicole  became  involved 
in  a  controversy  about  transubstantiation  with  the  Huguenot 
Claude;  out  of  this  grew  a  massive  work.  La  PerpituiU  de  la 
foi  de  n^ise  catholique  louchant  l*euckarisiie  (i66q),  the  joint 
effort  of  Nicole  and  Antoine  Amauld.  But  Nicole's  most 
popular  production  was  his  Essais  de  morale,  a  scries  of  short 
discussions  on  practical  Christianity.  The  first  volume  was 
published  in  1671,  and  was  followed  at  irregular  intervals  by 
others;  altogether  the  series  numbers  fourteen  volumes.  In 
1679,  on  the  renewal  of  the  persecution  of  the  Janscnists,  Nicole 
was  forced  to  fly  to  Belgium  in  company  with  Amauld.  But 
the  two  soon  parted.  Nicole  was  elderly  and  in  poor  health; 
the  life  of  a  fugitive  was  not  to  his  taste,  and  he  complained  that 
he  wanted  rest.    **  Rest,"  answered  Amauld,  "  when  you  have 


eternity  to  rest  in!"  In  1683  Nicole  made  a  rather  ambiguous 
peace  with  the  authorities,  and  was  allowed  to  come  back  to 
Paris.  There  he  continued  his  Uterary  labours  up  to  the  lasti 
he  was  writing  a  refutation  of  the  new  heresy  of  the  Quietists, 
when  death  overtook  him  on  the  i6th  of  November  1695. 

Nicole  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  figures  of  Port  Royal. 
Many  stories  are  told  of  his  quaint  absent-mindedness  and  unreadi- 
ness in  convcraation.  His  books  are  distinguished  by  exactly 
opposite  qualities;  they  arc  neat  and  orderly  to  excess.  Hence  they 
were  exceedingly  popular  with  Mmc  de  S<Svign6  and  readers  of  her 
class.  No  other  J[an9enist  writer,  not  even  Pascal,  was  eo  succeuful 
in  putting  the  position  of  Port  Royal  before  the  world.  And  although 
a  modern  appetite  quaib  before  fourteen  volumes  on  morality,  there 
is  much  flolid  sense  and  practical  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  be 
found  in  the  Essais  de  morale.  Several  abridgments  of  the  work 
exist,  notably  a  Choix  des  essais  de  morale  de  Nicole,  ed.  Sllvcstre  de 
Saci  (Paris,  1857). 

Nicole's  life  is  told  at  length  in  the  4th  volume  of  Sainte  Bcuve'a 
Port-Royal.  (ST.  C.) 

NICOLL,  ROBERT  (1814-1837),  Scottish  poet,  was  bom 
on  the  7th  of  January,  1814,  at  the  farm  of  Little  Tullybeltane, 
in  the  parish  of  Auchtergaven,  Perthshire.  When  Robert  was 
five  years  old  his  father  was  reduced  to  poverty.  He  became 
a  day-labourer,  and  was  only  able  to  give  liis  son  a  very  slight 
education.  At  sixteen  the  boy  was  apprenticed  to  a  grocer  and 
wine-merchant  at  Perth.  In  1833  he  began  to  contribute  to 
Johnstotu^s  Magazine  (afterwards  TaWs  Magazine),  and  in 
the  next  year  his  apprenticeship  was  cancelled.  He  visited 
Edinburgh,  and  was  kindJy  received  there,  but  obtained  no 
employment.  He  opened  a  circulating  library  at  Dundee, 
but  in  1836  he  became  editor  of  the  Leeds  Times.  He  held 
pronounced  Radical  opinions,  and  overtaxed  his  slender  physical 
resources  in  electioneering  work  for  Sir  William  Molesworth 
in  the  summer  of  1837.  He  was  obliged  to  resign  his  editorship, 
and  died  at  the  house  of  his  friend  William  Tait,  at  Trinity,  near 
Edinburgh,  on  the  7th  of  December  1837,  in  his  twenty-fourth 
year.  He  had  published  a  volume  of  Poems  in  1835;  luid  in 
1844  appeared  a  further  volume.  Poems  and  Lyrics,  with  an 
anonymous  memoir  of  the  author  by  Mrs  C.  I.  Johnstone. 
The  best  of  his  lyrics  are  those  written  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 
They  are  simple  in  feeling  and  expression,  genuine  folk-songs. 

An  clo|qucnt  appreciation  of  his  character  and  his  poetry  was 
included  in  Charles  Kingsley's  article  on  "  Bums  and  his  School  "  in 
the  North  British  Review  for  November  1851.  See  also  P.  K. 
Drummond,  Life  of  Robert  NicoU,  Poet  (1884). 

NICOLL,  SIR  WILUAH  ROBERTSON  (1851-  ),  Scottish 
Nonconformist  divine  and  man  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Auchindoir, 
Aberdeenshire,  on  the  10th  of  October  1851,  the  son  of  a  Free 
Church  minister.  He  graduated  M.A.  at  Aberdeen  in  1870, 
and  studied  for  the  ministry  at  the  Free  Church  College  there 
until  1874,  when  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Free  Church 
at  Dufftown.  Three  years  later  he  moved  to  Kelso,  and  in 
18S4  became  editor  of  the  Expositor.  In  1S86  he  founded 
the.  British  Weekly,  a  Nonconformist  organ  which  obtained 
great  influence  over  opinion  in  the  free  churches.  Robertson 
NicoU  secured  many  writers  of  exceptional  talent  for  his  paper, 
to  which  he  was  himself  a  considerable  contributor,  the  papers 
signed  "  Claudius  Clear  "  being  among  those  from  his  hand. 
He  abo  founded  and  edited  the  Bookman  (1891,  &c.),  and  acted 
as  chief  literary  adviser  to  the  publishing  firm  of  Hodder  & 
Stoughton.  Among  his  other  enterprises  were  The  Expositor's 
Bible  and  The  Theological  Educator.  He  edited  The  Expositor's 
Creek  Testament  (1897,  &c.),  and  a  scries  of  Contemporary  Writers 
(1894,  &c.),  and  of  Literary  Lives  (1904,  &c.).  He  wrote  a  history 
of  The  Victorian  Era  in  English  Literature,  and  edited,  with 
T.  J.  Wise,  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The 
knighthood  bestowed  on  him  among  the  birthday  honours  in 
1909  was  an  apt  recognition  of  his  long  and  able  devotion  to 
the  "  journeyman  work  "  of  literature. 

A  list  of  his  publications  is  included  in  a  monograph  on  Dr  NicoU 
by  Jane  T.  Stoddart  ("  New  Century  Leaders,"  1903). 

NICOLLS,  RICHARD  (1624-1672),  American  colonial  governor, 
was  bom  probably  at  AmpthiU,  Bedfordshire,  England,  in  1624. 
He  commanded  a  royalist  troop  of  horse  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  on  the  defeat  of  the  king  went  into  exile.  Soon  after  the 
Restoration  he  became  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  duke  of 
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York,  throu^  whose  influence  he  was  appointed  in  1664  on  a 
commission  with  Sir  Robert  Carr  (d.  1667),  George  Cartwright 
and  Samuel  Maverick,  to  conquer  New  Netherland  from  the 
Dutch  and  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  New  England  colonies 
and  settle  disputes  among  them.  The  expedition  set  sail  from 
Portsmouth  on  the  asth  of  May  1664,  and  New  Amsterdam  was 
surrendered  to  Nioolls  on  the  8th  of  September.  Under  authority 
of  a  commission  from  the  duke  of  York,  NicoUs  assumed  the 
position  of  deputy-governor  of  New  Netherland  (New  York).  His 
policy  was  vigorous  but  tactful,  and  the  transition  to  the  new 
T^'me  was  made  smoothly  and  with  due  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  conquered  people.  They  were  guaranteed  in  the  possession 
of  their  property  ri^ts,  their  laws  of  inheritance,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  religious  freedom.  The  English  system  of  law  and 
administration  was  at  once  introduced  into  Long  Island,  Staten 
Island  and  Westchester,  where  the  English  element  already 
predominated,  but  the  change  was  made  much  more  slowly  in 
the  Dutch  sections.  A  code  of  laws,  known  as  the  "  Duke's 
Laws,"  drafted  by  the  governor  with  the  help  of  his  secretary; 
Matthias  Nicolls*  (c.  1630-1687),  and  dated  the  iath  of  March, 
was  proclaimed  at  Hempstead,  Long  IsUnd,  on  the  xst  of  March 
1665  and  continued  in  force  until  1683;  the  code  was  compiled 
from  the  codes  of  the  New  England  colonies,  and  it  provided  for 
trial  by  jury,  for  proportional  taxation  on  property,  for  the 
issuance  of  new  patents  for  land  and  for  land  tenure  only  by 
licence  from  the  duke.  Nicolls  returned  to  England  in  the  summer 
of  1668  and  continued  in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  York.  He 
was  killed  in  the  naval  battle  of  Southwold  Bay  on  the  38th  of 

May  1672. 

See  J.  R.  Brodhcad,  History  of  the  State  of  New  York  (a  vols.,  rev. 
cd.,  1873).  For  the  "  Duke's  Laws  "  see  Laws  of  Colonial  New  York, 
i.  6-100. 

NICOLSON,  WILUAI  (1655-1737).  English  divine  and 
antiquary,  was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford  (M.A.,  1679; 
fellow,  1679-1683).  After  visiting  Leipzig  to  learn  German  he 
was  made  prebendary  of  Carlisle  in  1681,  archdeacon  in  1682. 
Twenty  years  later  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  the  same  diocese, 
where  he  remained  until  his  translation  to  Dcrry  in  1718.  In 
1727  he  was  nominated  archbishi^  of  Cashd  and  Emly,  but  died 
before  he  could  assume  charge.  Nicolson  is  remembered  by  ihe 
impulsiveness  of  his  temperament,  which  led  him  into  a  good 
deal  of  strife  as  a  bishop,  and  more  happily  by  his  seal  in  collecting 
and  guarding  manuscripts  and  other  official  documents.  For  this 
purpose  he  had  special  rooms  built  at  Derry.  His  chief  works 
were  the  Historical  Library  (English,  1696-97-99;  Scottish, 
1702;  Irish,  1724;  complete  later  editions,  1733  and  1776), 
and  Leges  Marchiantm  or  Border  Laws  (1705,  new  ed.,  2747). 

NICOHACHUS,  a  Neo-pythagorean  philosopher  and  mathe- 
matician, bom  at  Gerasa  in  ^jabia  Petraea,  flourished  about 
A.D.  100.  In  his  musical  treatise  he  mentions  ThrasyUus  (d.  36), 
the  astrologer  and  confidant  of  Tiberius,  and  his  Aritkmetic'wza 
translated  by  Apuleius,  who  wrote  under  Antoninus  Pius  and 
Marcos  Aurclius.  He  is  the  author  of  two  extant  treatises: 
(i)  *Apt0ixfinK^  daayarf^i  {Introduction  to  Arithmetic),  a  meta- 
physical account  of  the  theory  and  properties  of  numbers,  and 
the  first  work  in  which  arithmetic  was  treated  quite  indq)endently 
of  geometry.  It  was  extremely  popular,  was  the  subject  of 
commentaries  by  lamblichus  (ed.  H.  Pistelli,  1894)  and  others, 
was  translat«l  into  Latin  by  Apuleius  (according  to  Cassiodorus, 
the  translation  itself  being  lost)  and  BoStius,  and  used  as  a 
schoolbook  down  to  the  Renaissance.  (2)  'EyxM^Mv^  Afitun/dp 
{Mansial  of  Harmony),  complete  in  one  book,  to  which  are 
erroneously  appended  as  a  second  book  some  fragments  probably 
belonging  to  a  larger  treatise  On  Music  now  lost.  It  is  the  oldest 
authority  on  the  Pythagorean  theory  of  music.  Photlus  (cod. 
187)  also  mentions  a  work  by  Nicomachus  called  'AptBiairiKik 

*  Matthias  may  have  been  a  cousin  of  Richard  Nicolls;  his  family 
were  of  Idip,  Oxford;  he  was  iccreUry  of  the  province,  held 
various  judicial  positions,  and  was  mayor  of  New  York  City  in  1673. 
Matthias's  son  William  (1657-1733).  a  lawyer,  was  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Assembly  from  1703  until  his  death  and  was  speaker  in 
1702-1718;  he  received  a  royal  patent  for  what  is  now  the  town 
01  Islip  on  Long  I^nd.  Descendants  of  Richard  and  of  Matthias 
NkolU  spell  the  name  "  NicoU." 


StoKoyoOiun,  {The  Thedogy  of  Arithmetic),  written  in  a  wpaii  ol 
Pythagorean  mysticism  and  Oriental  superstition,  and  settifig 
foith  the  application  of  arithmetic,  or  rather  of  the  first  tea 
numbers,  to  the  origin  and  attributes  of  the  goda^  Bot  the 
extracts  in  Photlus  are  now  generally  attributed  to  lamblicbus. 
Other  works  of  Nicomachus  were:  a  Life  of  Pythagoras  and  a 
ColUcHoH  of  Pythagorean  Doctrines,  the  chief  source  of  the  life  of 
Pythagoras  and  the  account  of  his  ^lilosophy  by  lamblichus. 

Editions.— /nlrtfd.  to  Arith,,  by  R.  Hocbe  (1866);  Mamul  if 
Harmony,  by  C.  de  Jan  in  Musici  scriptores  Graeci  (1895),  with 
account  of  Nicomachus  and  his  works,  and  French  translation,  with 


matik,  i.  (1894)  p.  400.  and  J.  Cow.  A  Short  History  of  Greek  Maiho' 
mattes  (1884),  p.  88,  both  of  whom  give  wammuiaoi  the  Arithmetic 

NICOMACHUS,  of  Thebes,  Greek  painter,  of  the  eaxly  psit  of 
the  4th  century,  was  a  contemporary  of  the  greatest  pcdntcrs  of 
Greece;  Vitruvius  observes  that  if  his  fame  was  less  thaun  theirs,  it 
was  the  fault  of  f ortime  rather  than  of  demerit.  Pli^y  (xxxv;  108) 
gives  a  list  of  his  works;  among  them  a  "  Rape  of  Persephone," 
"  Victory  in  a  Quadriga,"  a  group  of  Apollo  and  Artemis,  and 
the  "  Mother  of  the  Gods  seated  on  a  Lion."  Pliny  tells  us  that 
he  was  a  very  rapid  worker  and  used  but  four  colours  (the  Isst 
seems  impossible).  Pliitarch  mentions  his  paintings 4ts  possessing 
the  Homeric  merit  of  ease  and  absence  of  effort. 

NICOHEDES  I.,  son  of  Zipoetes,  king  of  Bithynia  (c  378- 
348  B.a).  He  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  country  and  fwt 
to  death  his  brother,  who  had  set  himself  up  as  an  independent 
ruler.  He  enlarged  and  consolidated  the  kingdom,  founded  the 
great  city  of  Nicomedia  as  the  capital,  and  fought  successfully 
for  some  time  with  Antiochus  of  Syria.  His  reign  seeros  to  have 
been  proq)en>us  and  uneventful;  the  year  of  his  death  is 

uncertain. 

Livy  xxxviii.  16;  Justin  xxv.  3;  Memnon  in  C.  MilUer,  Aflf. 
hist,  Craec,  iii.  535. 

nCOIEDES  n^  Epiphanes,  king  of  Bithynia,  149-91  B.C, 
fourth  in  descent  from  Nicomedes  I.,  was  the  son  of  Pnisias  IL 
He  was  so  popular  with  the  people  that  his  fatber  sent  him  to 
Rome.    Here  he  was  so  much  favoured  by  the  senate  that  Pnisias 
sent  an  emissary  to  Rome  with  secret  orders  to  assassinate  him. 
But  the  emissary  revealed  the  plot,  and  persuaded  the  prince  to 
rebd  against  his  father.     Supported  by  Attains  D.,  king  of 
Pergamum,  he  was  completely  successful,  and  ordered  his  father 
to  be  put  to  death  at  Nicomedia.    During  hb  long  reign  Nico- 
medes adhered  steadily  to  the  Roman  aUiance,  and  assbted  them 
against  Aristonicus  of  Pergamum.    He  made  himsdf  for  a  time 
master  of  Paphlagonia,  and  in  order  to  have  a  daim  on  Cappa- 
doda  married  Laodice  (the  widow  of  Ariarathes  VI.),  who  had 
fled  to  him  when  Mithradates  the  Great  endeavoured  to  annex 
the  ooimtry.    When  her  two  sons  died,  Nicomedes  brought 
forward  an  impostor  as  a  claimant  to  the  throne;  but  the  plot 
was  detected.  The  Romans  reftised  to  recognise  the  claim,  and 
required  Nicomedes  to  give  up  all  pretensions  to  Cappadoda  and 
to  abandon  Paphlagonia. 

Appian.  Mithrad.  4-7;  Stiabo  xiii.  634.  646;  Diod.  Sk.  xndL 
30, 31 ;  Justin  xxxiv.  4,  xxxviL  4,  xxxviii.  1, 3. 

ncOHEDES  III^  PhOopator,  king  of  Bithynia,  91-74  B.C, 
was  the  son  and  successor  of  Nicomedes  II.  His  brotbo-  Socrates, 
assbted  by  Mithradates,  drove  him  out,  but  he  was  reinstated  by 
the  Romans  (90).  He  was  again  expelled  by  Mithradates,  who 
defeated  him  on  the  river  Amneus  (or  Anmias)  in  Paphlagonia. 
This  led  to  the  first  Mithradatic  War,  as  the  result  of  whkh 
Nicomedes  was  again  restored  (84).  At  hb  death  he  bequeathed 
hb  kingdom  to  the  Romans,  a  legacy  which  subsequently  brought 
about  the  third  Mithradatic  War. 

Justin  xxxvii.  4,  xxxviii.  i,  3;  Ap|^n,  Mithrad,  7,  to-ao^  57. 
60:  Memnon  in  C.  MQIlcr,  Frag.  htsL  Grate,  iii.  541;  Plutarcfa» 
Sidta,  33, 34:  EutrofHUs  vi  6. 

NICOMEDIA  [mod.  Ismi^,  an  andent  town  at  the  bead  of  the 
Gulf  of  Astacus,  which  opens  on  the  Propontis,  was  buili  in  364 
B.C.  by  Nicomedes  I.  of  Bithynia,  and  has  ever  since  been  oot 
of  the  chief  towns  in  this  part  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  the  metres 
polb  of  Bithynia  under  the  Roman  empire. (see  Nxcasa)^  and 
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Dfedetian  made  ittlie  cfaSef  dty  6t  iht  East.  Owing  to  its 
position  at  the  convergence  of  the  Asiatic  roads  to  the  new 
ca{Ntal,  Nicomedia  retained  its  importance  even  after  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople  and  its  own  capture  by  the  Turks 

(1338). 

See  C.  Teder,  AsU  mtnevn  (Paris,  1839):  .V.  Cuenet,  Tmrptie 
d^Asie  (Paris,  1894). 

NICOPOUS,  or  Actia  Nicopous,  an  ancient  dty  of  Epirus, 
founded  31  B.C.  by  Octavian  (Augustus)  in  memory  of  liis  victory 
over  Antony  and  Cleopatra  at  Actium.  The  colony,  composed 
of  settlers  from  a  great  many  of  the  towns  of  the  neighbouring 
countries  (Ambrada,  Anactorxum,  Calydon,  Argos  Amphilo- 
cbicum,  Leucas,  &c.),  proved  highly  successful,  and  the  dty 
was  considered  the  capital  of  southern  Epirus  and  Acamania, 
and  obtained  the  right  of  sending  five  representatives  to  the 
Amphictyonic  councU.  On  the  spot  where  Octavian*s  own  tent 
had  been  pitched  he  erected  a  sanctuary  to  Neptune  adorned 
with  the  beaks  of  the  captured  galleys;  and  in  further  cele- 
bration of  his  victory  he  instituted  the  so-called  Actian  games 
in  honour  of  Apollo  Actius.  The  dty  was  restored  by  the 
emperor  Julian,  and  again  after  the  Gothic  invasion  by  Justinian; 
but  in  the  course  of  the  middle  ages  it  was  supplanted  by  the 
town  of  Prevesa.  The  ruins  of  Nicopolis,  now  known  as  Palaeo- 
prevesa  (Old  Prevesa),  lie  about  3  m.  north  of  that  dty,  on  a 
small  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta  (Sinus  Ambradus)  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  which  separates  the  ^If 
from  the  Ionian  Sea.  Besides  the  acropolis,  the  most  conspicuous 
objects  are  two  theatres  (the  larger  with  twenty-seven  rows  of 
seats)  and  an  aqueduct  which  brought  water  to  the  town  from 
a  dbtance  of  37  m. 

Nicopolis  was  also  the  name  of  (i)  a  dty  in  Cappadocia  in  the 
valley  of  the  Lycus,  founded  by  Pompey  on  the  spot  wheie  he 
defeated  Mithradatcs;  (2}  a  dty  in  Egypt,  founded  by  Octavian 
34  B.C.  to  commemorate  his  final  victory  over  Antony:  and  (3)  a  city 
in  Thrace  (Nikup)  at  the  junction  of  the  latrus  with  the  Danube, 
founded  by  Trajan  in  memory  of  hts  victory  over  the  Dadans. 

NICOSIA,  the  capital  of  Cyprus,  situated  in  the  north  central 
part  of  the  island.  Pop.  (1901)  14,752  (Moslem,  60x3 ;  Christian, 
8739).  Its  earliest  name  was  Ledra,  but  Leucos,  son  of  Ptolemy 
Soter  (280  B.C.),  is  said  to  have  restored  it  and  changed  its  name 
to  Leuteon,  Leucothcon  or  Levcosia.  A  mile  S.W.  of  the  town 
lies  the  very  large  Bronse  Age  necropolis  known  as  Hagia 
Paraskevi,  which  has  been  repeatedly  explored  with  valuable 
results.  The  drcuit  of  the  dty  was  reduced  in  1567,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Venetian  engineer  G.  Savorgnano,  from  9  m. 
to  3  m.;  eighty  churches  and  a  number  of  fine  houses  were 
sacrificed.  The  new  walls  were  given  a  drcular  shape,  with 
deven  bastions  and  three  gates.  Water  b  supplied  by  two 
-aqueducts.  Government  House,  the  residence  of  the  high 
commissioner,  the  government  offices,  hospital,  central  prison 
and  the  new  English  church  are  without  the  walls.  The  fosse 
has  been  planted,  and  part  of  it  used  as  an  experimental  garden. 
Carriage  roads  have  been  completed  to  Kyrenia,  Kythraia, 
Famagusta,  Lamaca,  Limasol  and  Morphou.  The  prindpal 
monuments  of  the  Lusignan  period  are  the  fine  cathedral  church 
of  St  Sophia,  an  edifice  of  French  Gothic,  at  once  solid  and 
elegant  (the  towers  were  never  completed);  the  church  of  St 
Catherine,  an  excellent  example  of  the  kist  years  of  the  X4th 
century  (both  these  are  now  mosques);  and  the  church  of  St 
Nicolas  of  the  Eni^sh  (now  a  grain  store),  built  for  the  order  of 
the  Knighu  of  St  Thomas  of  Acre.  A  gateway  of  no  great 
imporunce  is  nearly  all  that  remains  of  the  palace  last  used  by 
the  Venetian  pravoeditori.  It  dates  from  the  end  of  the  xsth 
century.  There  is  a  n-useum,  with  a  valuable  catalogue.  The 
chief  industries  are  tanning  and  hand  weaving,  both  silk  and 
cotton. 

NICOSIA,  a  dty  and  episcopal  see  (since  1816)  of  Sidly,  in  the 
province  of  Catania,  ai  m.  by  road  N.  of  the  railway  station  of 
Loonforte  (which  is  49  m.  W.  of  Catania)  and  42  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Caunia  direct,  2840  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop.  (1901)  16,004. 
The  town  retains  a  thoroughly  medieval  appearance,  with  a  fine 
Norman  cathedral  and  some  other  interesting  churches,  among 
them  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  with  a  reredos  by  Antonio  Gagini. 


A  Lombard  dialect  is  still  spoken  here,  and  the  town  b  less 
naodemlsed  in  evecy  respect  than  any  other  in  Sicily.  The  Sicel 
town  of  Herbitc  is  usually  placed  here,  but  without  suffident 
reason,  and  the  origin  of  Nicosia  is  unknown.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens  and  repopulated  by  the  Normans. 

NICOTBRA,  GIOVANNI  (1828-1894).  Italian  patriot  and 
politician,  was  bom  at  San  Biagio  on  the  9th  of  September 
1828.  Joining  the  party  of  young  Italy  he  was  among  the 
combatants  at  Naples  in  May  1848,  and  was  at  San  Pancrazio 
with  Garibaldi  during  the  defence  of  Rome.  After  the  fall  of 
Rome  he  fled  to  Piedmont,  where  he  organized  the  expedition 
to  Sapri  in  1857,  but  shortly  after  his  arrival  there  he  was 
defeated  and  severdy  wounded  by  the  Bourbon  troops.  Con- 
demned to  death,  but  reprieved  through  the  intervention  of 
the  British  minister,  he  remained  a  prisoner  at  Naples  and  at 
Favignana  until'  1860,  when  he  joined  Garibaldi  at  Palermo. 
Sent  by  Garibaldi  to  Tuscany,  he  attempted  to  invade  the  Papal 
States  with  a  volunteer  brigade,  but  his  followers  were  disarmed 
and  disbanded  by  Ricasoli  and  Cavour.  In  1862  he  was  with 
Garibaldi  at  Aspromonte;  in  x866  he  conunanded  a  volunteer 
brigade  against  Austria;  in  1867  he  invaded  the  Papal  States 
from  the  south,  but  the  defeat  of  Garibaldi  at  Mentana  put  an 
end  to  his  enterprise.  His  parliamentary  career  dates  from  i860. 
During  the  first  ten  years  he  engaged  in  violent  opposition,  but 
from  1870  onwards  he  joined  in  supporting  the  military  reforms 
of  RicottL  Upon  the  advent  of  the  Left  in  1876,  Nicotera 
became  minister  of  the  interior,  and  governed  with  remarkable 
firmness.  He  was  obliged  to  resign  in  December  1877,  when  he 
joined  Crispi,  Calroli,  Zanardelli  and  BKcarini  in  forming  the 
*'  pentarchy  "  in  opposition  to  DepreUs,  but  he  only  returned  to 
power  thirteen  years  later  as  minister  of  the  interior  in  the 
Rudini  cabinet  of  1891.  Oh  this  occasion  he  restored  the  system 
of  uninominal  constituendes,  resisted  the  sodalist  agitation, 
and  pressed,  though  in  vain,  for  the  adoption  of  drastic  measures 
against  the  false  bank-notes  put  in  drculation  by  the  Roman 
bank.  He  fell  with  the  Rudini  cabinet  in  May  1892,  and  died 
at  Vico  Equense,  near  Naples,  on  the  X3th  of  June  1894. 

Sec  V.  Giordano,  La  Vita  ed  i  disconidi  CUwanni  tficoten  (Salermo, 
1878);  Mauro,  Biografia  di  Cicmnni  Nicotera  (Rome,  1886;  German 
trans.,  Leipzig,  1886) ;  and  Mario,  In  memoria  di  Ciinanwi  Nicotera 
(Florence,  1894). 

NICOTINB,  CioHmNi,  an  alkaloid,  found  with  small  quantities 
of  nicotimine,  CifHiiNt,  nlcotdne,  CioHuNi,  and  nicotelline, 
CiaHgNs,  in  tobacco.  The  name  is  taken  from  Nicotiana,  the 
tobacco  plant,  so  called  after  Jean  Nicot  (1530-1600),  French 
ambassador  at  Lisbon,  who  introduced  tobacco  into  France  in 
1560.  These  four  alkaloids  exist  in  combination  in  tobacco 
chiefly  as  malates  and  dtrates.  The  alkaldd  is  obtained  from 
an  aqueous  extract  of  tobacco  by  distillation  with  slaked  lime, 
the  distillate  bdng  addified  with  oxalic  add,  concentrated  to  a 
syrup  and  decomposed  by  potash.  The  free  base  is  extracted 
by  ether  and  fractionated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  It  is  a 
colourless  oil,  which  boils  at  347"  C.  (745  mm.),  and  when  pure  is 
almost  odourless.  It  has  a  sharp  burning  taste,  -and  is  very 
poisonous.  It  is  very  hygroscopic,  dissolves  readily  in  water,' 
and  rapidly  undergoes  oxidation  on  exposure  to  air.  The  free 
alkaloid  is  strongly  laevo-rotatory.  F.  Ratz  (Monats.,  1905,  26, 
p.  X24x)  obtained  the  value  [a]o«*  — 169-54"  at  ao^;  its  ults  a^ 
dextro-rotatory.  It  behaves  as  a  di-add  as  well  as  a  di-tertiary 
base. 

On  oxidation  with  chromic  or  nitric  adds,  or  potassium  per- 
mannnate,  it  yields  nicotinic  add  or  ^pyridine  ■carboxylic  acid, 
C»H4N'C0bH;  alkaline  potassium  femcyanide  gives  nfeotyrine, 
CmHioNi,  and  hydrogen  peroxide  (»ynicotine,  CwHi4N/).  Oxidar 
tion  of  its  iflomethylhydroxidc  with  potassium  permanganate  yields 
trigonelline,  CtHtNOi  (A.  Pictet  and  P.  Gcnequand.  Ber.,  1897, 30, 
p.  21 17).  It  Rives  rise  to  various  decompo«tion  products  such  as 
pyridine,  picoiine,  &c.,  when  its  vapour  is  passed  through  a  red-hot 
tube.  The  hydrochloride  on  heating  with  hydrochlonc  acid  gives 
methyl  chloride  (B.  Blau.  Ber..  1893.  36.  p.  631).  Hydriodic  acid 
and  phosphorus  at  high  temperature  give  a  oihydro-compound, 
whilst  sodium  and  alcohol  give  hcxa-  and  octo-hydro  derivatives. 
Nicotine  may  be  recognized  by  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  30  % 
formaldehyde,  the  mixture  bcins;  allowed  to  stand  for  one  nour 
and  the  solid  residue  then  moistened  by  a  drop  of  concentrated 
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SchinddndKr,  Pten,  ZeiOralkalli,  1899, 

{upcri  in  the  Brrkiu,  1191  id  189s).    Wiih  bromSiiF  in  antic  aod 

C»H«BnNfl-H^?'  wScr^lf'  .CIS""  cfrfmit."  (Sliov,L,?"  Dy 

Eurii,  nva  dibrooKotlnins,  CHiiBriNiO.  From  v.h,,i,  c.  .....ne, 
iHiiNiO,  Ii  i^ituiicd  bv  dixilUtiofl  over  nnc  duel  >  .  I.,  .'.ng 
nioDtine  with  bromiiu  in  nvdrobnimic  acid  Bldtion  1'^:  ^  :ii<  'K'un 
at  loo*  C.  ilibninlianjno  hydnibnimide.  Ci.H.N.I -  <  >.  IM^r, 
roulCL  DibTDDiccKLnLnc  on  hydnrlyiit  yicUlt  ollIu  .l.  i  '.  "  ^  ilty- 
laoline  ind  ^mrlhyi  pyFidyl  kctanr:  C.H»Br,N,ll4  :M,I1  f-H- 
H,Crf),+CH,NH,4-C,fl,N.CbCH,+2HBf:  wM.I  d.hromiicimiii! 
yields  mrtliylaEnirv.maloiiir  arid  and  ntCDtinlc  acid:  C;tHiQr,N]Oi-t' 
4HiO-CH,NH,+CH,(CO,H),+C.H,NC0,H+?Hflr.  or  <l  li«n»J 
mith  i^Tic  and  «ii«iir  polath.  mclhylaminc  aad  pyridyl-^i-dioxy- 

[P'        .     -CC—    >NCH,    airf-CCC— 

exist  in  the  molectile.  and  the  athaLoid  it  to  be  rcpreieiiied  aj 
•■nyridyl-N-mothyl-pytollidine.    . 

Tbit  reiglt  hat  been  coniinned  by  iti  lynthraia  by  A.  Pictet  and 
P.  Cr<|^ux  (Cempui  mdmi,  1903.  137.  p.  860}  and  Kctet  and 
Roctchy  (Brr..  190^.  37,  p.  1J2S):  fl-aminopyridlM  ia  converted 
into  iu  mucatc,  whicb  by  dry  diitillatiDn  aivea  N-J^pyridylpyml. 
By  jHHinE  the  va^r  ol  th»  ccnnpound  through  a  red-hot  lube, 
it  yields  the  isomcnc  d^-pyridylpyrnil.  the  potasHum  lalt  of  which 
with  melhyliodidegivMBSilbitancc  methylated bolh  in  the  pyridine 
and  pyrrol  nuclei-  By  diatillatian  over  lime,  the  methyl  group  js 
removed  from  the  pyridine  ring,  and  the  muliinc  a-pyridyl-N- 
mcIhylpyrcDl  gives  i-nWinc  on  rcducLion.    ThU  ba>el>  roulved  into 
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It  11  *  KCdbdary  baie.  and  bolli  at  275*'-27B*  €■ 
Nialiiaiie  ii  a  isloaileta  liquid  nlilch  hoiU  at  lU'-isS*  C.    Ii> 

aqueout  acduiion  is  alkaline.  WicoUine  it  a  liquid  which  boiti  at 
167*  C.  It  is  separated  from  the  other  alkaloids  of  the  group  by 
disiillln*  ofl  the  nicotine  and  nicotimine  in  steam  and  then  (tactiun- 
ating  the  residue.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  is  very  poisonous. 
JVictffd/ifie  crystallines  in  needles  which  melt  at  147' C.  and  is  readily 
toluhlein  hot  water. 

NICTHEROY,  ot  NttEaov,  ■  dly  of  Braiil  and  capilal  of 
the  itale  of  Rio  de  Jannio,  on  the  £■  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  opposite  tbe  city  of  ihat  name.  Fop.  (iSgo)  34,369, 
(1900  eslimitc)  35,000.  A  railway  conn«ts  the  cily  with 
the  inicriot — the  old  Canugalla  line,  now  a  pan  of  the  Lco- 
poldina  syslem.  a  branch  ol  which  runa  nonh-eastward  to 
Macahf,  on  the  coast,  and  anolhci  northward  From  Nova 
Friburgu  to  a  junction  with  the  railway  lines  of  Itlinas  Gcracs. 
N'icLheroy  [5  practically  a  residential  suburb  of  Rio  de  Janeiio. 
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ul  high  rugged  mou 
by  \irge,  deeply  ihdenled  baya  (that  uf  Jumjuba  being  nearly 
surrounded  fay  wooded  hills),  slinUow  curves  and  sharp  pto- 
monloties.  Within  these  bays  are  beaches  ol  while  sand,  called 
praiat,  such  as  the  Praia  da  Icaiahy,  Praia  das  Flethas  and 
Frail  Grande,  upon  which  face  low  tile-covered  residcncei 
surrounded  wiih  gardens.  The  city  consisis  of  a  number  of 
Ihese  partially  aeparatcd  districts— Praia  Crande,  Sio  Domingos, 
lurahy,  Jurujuba,  Santa  Rosa,  Elo  Lourenfo,  Fonts  d'Arcia 
and  Barrela—Bll  together  ooveiing  8  or  9  m.  ol  the  shore. 
An  electric  urcet  railway  connects  tH  the  oullying  disiricls 
wiih  Ihe  ferry  stations  of  FraJa  Grande  and  SHo  Domingos. 

tioa  and  style  of  lis  buildings — h       '  
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and  bosiHlals  (including  the  Jurujuba  ycUow-fever  boqiilil 
and  tbe  Barreto  isolalion  hospllall,  the  gowmmcnt  palace. 
a  municipal  theatre  and  a  large  Salesian  coUege  siiualed  in  the 
suburbs  of  Santa  Rosa  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  lower 
bay.  Several  targe  islands  hll  the  upper  bay  near  the  eastern 
share;  some  arc  used  as  coal  deposits  for  the  great  steamship 
companies,  and  one  (Florcs)  is  used  as  an  imtnigranis'  depAt. 
There  is  a  small,  rocky  and  picturesque  island  nearer  the 
harbour  entrance,  which  is  crowned  by  a  small  chapel,  dedicated 
to  Nossa  Senhora  da  Boa  Viagem.  Manufactures  include 
cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  tobacco,  spirits,  soap  and  tilcs- 

The  first  settlement  on  tbe  east  side  of  the  fiay  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  dates  from  1671,  when  a  chapel  was  erected  at  Prsia 
Grande,  in  the  vkinily  of  an  Indian  viUage,  The  SHtlenent 
did  not  became  a  village  until  i9ig,  when  it  was  named  Villa 
Real  da  Praia  Grande.  In  1834  (he  city  and  municipal  district 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  separated  from  the  province,  and  Praia 
Grande  became  the  capital  of  Ihe  latter  in  the  foUoiring  year. 
In  1S36  il  was  raised  to  Ihe  dignity  of  a  cily  and  rrceived  the 
appropriate  name  of  Niclberoy,  from  the  Indian  tume  Nylali. 
"  hidden  water."  In  the  naval  rcvoll  of  1593-94  ^e  older 
districts  ot  tbe  dty  suScred  much  damage  from  desultory 
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HIDIPICATIOH  (from  Ut.  «idia),  the  process  of  making  a 
nest  (v  «.).  Nidilicaiion  is  with  most  birds  the  beginning  of  the 
breeding  season,  but  wiih  tnjny  it  is  a  labour  thai  is  scamped 
i(  not  shirked  Some  of  the  auk  tribe  place  their  single  cKg  on 
a  bare  ledge  of  rock,  where  its  peculiar  conical  shape  is  but 
a  precarious  safeguard  when  rocked  by  the  wind  or  stirred 
by  the  Ihtonging  crowd  ot  its  pbrenis'  (ellowi.  The  stone-curlew 
and  the  goalsucker  deposit  their  eggs  without  the  slightes' 
preparation  of  Ihe  soil  on  which  they  rest;  yel  this  is  not  don. 
al  haphaiard,  for  no  blrdi  can  be  more  constant  in  selecting. 
atmosl  to  an  inch,  ihe  very  same  spot  which  year  after  jrear 
they  choose  for  their  ptocteant  ciadte.  In  marked  contrast 
to  such  artless  care  stand  the  wonderful  struciures  which  o<ben. 
sucbas  the  tailor-^rd,  theboitle-iitmouseor  the  fani  ail -warbler, 
build  for  (he  comfort  or  salcty  of  their  young.  Bui  every  variety 
of  disposition  may  be  found  in  the  class.  The  apletyi  seems 
10  cntrusl  its  abnormally  big  egg  to  an  eatavation  amonR  the 

holes  in  the  desert-sand  and  therein  promiscuously  dn>p  ihcir 
eggs  and  leave  the  (ask  of  incubation  10  the  male-  Sotae 
Ricgapodcs  bury  their  eggs  in  sand,  leaving  them  to  come  to 
maturity  by  tbe  mere  warmth  of  the  ground,  while  others 
raise  a  huge  hotbed  of  dead  kaves  wherein  they  deposit  ihein, 
and  (ho  young  arc  hatched  without  further  care  on  ih«  pan 
of  cither  parent.  Some  of  the  grebes  and  rails  seem  lo  avail 
themselves  in  a  less  degree  of  the  heat  gcnenied  by  vegetable 
decay  and,  dragging  from  the  bottom  or  sides  of  the  waters 
they  frequent  fragments  of  aquatic  plants,  form  of  them  a  rude 
hill-floating  m 
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low  breastwork  of  haulm.  The 
ringed  plover  commonly  places  its  eggs  on  shingle,  which  ihey 
so  much  resemble  in  colour,  but  when  breeding  on  grassy  uplands 
it  paves  the  ncu-hole  with  small  atones-  Pigeons  mostly  make 
an  aniess  placform  of  sticks  ao  loosely  laid  togelhet  thai  their 
pearly  treasures  may  be  perceived  from  beneath  by  the  incjuultlve 
observer.  The  magpie,  as  though  self-conscious  that  its  o«b 
thieving  habits  may  be  imilalcd  by  its  neighbours,  stintiunds 
its  nest  with  a  hedge  of  Ihonis-  Very  many  turds  of  almost 
every  group  bore  holes  in  some  sandy  cliff,  and  al 


bedding,  loo,  is  « 
ihcldduck  and  Ihe 
the  one  ot  down  f  toi 


Such 


thus,  while-  the 
and-manin  supply  the  softest  of  maieriali — 
I  her  own  body,  Iheolher  of  ftatben  coUecied 
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by  dint  of  diligent  search— the  kingfisher  forms  a  couch  of  the 
undigested  spiny  fish  bones  which  she  ejects  in  pellets  from  her 
own  stomach.  Other  birds,  such  as  the  woodpeckers,  hew  holes 
In  living  trees,  even  when  the  timber  is  of  considerable  hardness, 
and  therein  establish  their  nursery.  Some  of  the  swifts  secrete 
from  their  salivary  glands  a  fluid  which  rapidly  hardens  as  it 
dries  on  exposure  to  the  air  into  a  substance  resembling  isinglass, 
and  thus  furnish  the  "  edible  birds'  nests  "  that  are  the  delight 
of  Chinese  epicures.  In  the  architecture  of  nearly  all  the 
passerine  birds,  too,  some  salivary  secretion  seems  to  play  an 
important  part.  By  its  aid  they  are  enabled  to  moisten  and 
bend  the  otherwise  refractory  twigs  and  straws,  and  glue  them 
to  their  place.  Spiders'  webs  also  are  employed  with  great 
advantage  for  the  purpose  last  mentioned,  but  perhaps  chiefly 
to  attach  fragments  of  moss  and  lichen  so  as  to  render  the  whole 
structure  less  obvious  to  the  eye  of  the  spoiler.  The  tailor-bird 
deliberately  spins  a  thread  of  cotton  and  therewith  stitches 
together  the  edges  of  a  pair  of  leaves  to  make  a  receptacle 
for  its  nest.  Beautiful,  too,  is  the  felt  fabricated  of  fur  or  hairs 
by  the  various  species  of  titmouse,  while  many  birds  ingeniously 
weave  into  a  compact  mass  both  animal  and  vegetable  fibres, 
forming  an  admirable  non-conducting  medium  which  guards 
the  eggs  from  the  extremes  of  temperature  outside.  Such  a 
structure  may  be  open  and  cup-shaped,  supported  from  below 
as  that  of  the  chaffinch  and  goldfinch,  domed  like  that  of  the 
wren  and  bottle-titmouse,  slung  hammock-wise  as  in  the  case 
of  the  golden-crested  wren  and  the  orioles,  or  suspended  by  a 
single  cord  as  with  certain  grosbeaks  and  humming-birds. 

Certain  warblers  {Aedon  and  Tkamnobia)  invariably  lay  a 
piece  of  snake's  slough  in  their  nests— to  repel,  it  has  been 
suggested,  marauding  lizards  who  may  thereby  fear  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  deadly  enemy.  The  day-built  edifices  of  the 
swallow  and  martin  are  known  to  everybody,  and  the  nuthatch 
plasten  up  the  gaping  mouth  of  its  ncst-hole  till  only  a  postern 
large  enough  for  entrance  and  exit,  but  easy  of  defence,  is  left. 
In  South  America  the  oven-birds  {Furnariidae)  construct  on  the 
branches  of  trees  globular  ovens,  so  to  speak,  of  mud,  wherein 
the  eggs  are  Uid  and  the  young  hatched.  The  flamingo  erects 
in  the  marshes  it  frequents  a  mound  of  earth  sometimes  3  ft.  in 
height,  with  a  cavity  atop.  The  females  of  the  hombills  submit 
to  incarceration  during  this  interesting  period,  the  males  im- 
muring them  by  a  barrier  of  mud,  leaving  only  a  small  window  to 
admit  air  and  food. 

But  though  in  a  general  way  the  dictates  of  hereditary  instinct 
are  rigidly  observed  by  birds,  in  many  species  a  remarkable 
degree  of  elasticity  is  exhibited,  or  the  rule  of  habit  is  ruicly 
broken.    Thus  the  falcon,  whose  ordinary  eyry  is  on  the  beetling 
cUfT,  will  for  the  convenience  of  procuring  prey  condescend  to 
lay  its  eggs  on  the  ground  in  a  marsh,  or  appropriate  the  nest 
of  some  other  bird  in  a  tree.    The  golden  eagle,  too,  remarkably 
adapts  itself  to  circumstances,  now  rearing  its  young  on  a 
precipitous  ledge,  now  on  the  arm  of  an  ancient  monarch  of  the 
forest  and  again  on  a  treeless  plain,  making  a  humble  home 
amid  grass  and  herbage.  Herons  will  breed  according  to  circum- 
stances in  an  open  fen,  on  sea-banks  or  (as  is  most  usual)  on  lofty 
trees.    Such  changes  arc  easy  to  understand.    The  instinct  of 
finding  food  for  the  family  is  predominant,  and  where  most  food 
is  there  wiU  the  feeders  be  gathered  together.    This  explains,  in 
all  likelihood,  the  associated  bands  of  ospreys  or  fish-hawks, 
which  in  North  America  breed  (or  used  to  breed)  in  large 
companies  where  sustenance  is  plentiful,  though  in  the  Old 
World  the  same  species  brooks  not  the  society  of  aught  but  its 
mate.    Birds  there  are  of  eminently  social  predilections.    In 
Europe,  apart  from  sea-fowls — whose  congregations  are  universal 
and  known  to  all— only  the  heron,  the  fieldfare  and  the  rook 
habitually  flock  during  the  breeding  season;  but  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  many  birds  unite  in  company  at  that  time,  and  in 
none  possibly  is  this  habit  so  strongly  developed  as  in  the  anis 
of  the  neotropical  region,  the  republican  swallow  of  North 
America  and  the  sociable  grosbeak  of  .South  Africa,  which  last 
joins  nest  to  nest  until  the  tree  is  said  to  break  down  under  the 
arcumulated  weight  of  the  common  edifice. 


In  the  strongest  contrast  to  these  amiable  qualities  is  the 
parasitic  nature  of  the  cuckoos  of  the  Old  World  and  the  cow- 
birds  of  the  New.  The  egg  of  the  parasite  is  introduced  into  the 
nest  of  the  dupe,  and  after  the  necessary  incubation  by  the  fond 
fool  of  a  foster-mother  the  interloper  successfully  counterfeits 
the  heirs,  who  perish  miserably,  victims  of  his  superior  strength. 
The  whole  process  has  been  often  watched,  but  the  reflective 
naturalist  will  pause  to  ask  how  such  a  state  of  things  came 
about,  and  there  is  not  much  to  satisfy  his  inquiry.  Certain  it 
is  that  some  birds  whether  by  mistake  or  stupidity  do  not 
infrequently  lay  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  others.  It  is  within  the 
knowledge  of  many  that  pheasants'  eggs  and  partridges'  eggs 
are  often  laid  in  the  same  nest,  and  gulls'  eggs  have  been  found 
in  the  nests  of  eider-ducks  and  vice  versa;  a  redstart  and  a  pied 
flycatcher  will  lay  their  eggs  in  the  same  convenient  hole — the 
forest  being  rather  deficient  in  such  accommodation;  an  owl 
and  a  duck  will  resort  to  the  same  nest-box,  set  up  by  a  scheming 
woodsman  for  his  own  advantage;  and  the  starling,  which 
constantly  dispossesses  the  green  woodpecker,  sometimes  dis- 
covers that  the  rightful  heir  of  the  domicile  has  to  be  brought 
up  by  the  intruding  tenant.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  which  species  is  so  constituted  as  to  obtain  the  mastery, 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  in  the  course  of  ages  that 
which  was  driven  from  its  home  might  thrive  through  the  foster- 
ing of  its  young  by  the  invader,  and  thus  the  abandonment  of 
domestic  habits  and  duties  might  become  a  direct  gain  to  the 
evicted  householder.  (A.  N.) 

Nests  and  Coloration, — The  correlation  between  nests  and  the 
coloration  of  the  birds  has  been  investigated  by  A.  R.  Wallace. 
Accordingly  he  divides  birds  into  two  main  groups,  first  those  in 
which  the  sexes  are  alike  and  of  conspicuous  or  showy  colours, 
and  which  nidificate  in  a  covered  site;  secondly,  those  in  which  the 
males  are  showy  and  the  females  sombre,  and  which  use  open  sites 
for  their  nests.  The  many  exceptions  to  these  generalizations  caused 
j.  A.  Allen  {Bull.  NuU.  Orn.  Club,  1878)  to  write  an  adverse  criticism. 
C.  Dixon  (H.  Sccbohm's  Hist.  Brit.  Birds,  ii..  1884,  introduction) 
has  reviewed  the  question  from  Wallace's  point  of  view.  He 
established  the  following  categories. 

I .  Birds  in  which  the  plumage  of  the  male  is  bright  and  conspicuous 
in  colour,  and  that  of  the  female  dull  and  sombre,  and  which  nidificate 
in  open  sites.  In  these  very  common  cases,  the  female  alone  in- 
cubates, and  obviously  derives  protection  from  its  inconspicuous 
plumage. 

3.  Birds  in  which  the  plumaee  of  both  sexes  is  showy  or  brilliant 
in  colour,  and  which  nidificate  in  optn  nests.  This  group  forms  one 
of  those  exceptions  which  at  first  sight  appear  seriously  to  affect  the 
validity  of  Wallace's  theory.  In  most  of  the  cases,  however,  the 
biitls,  as,  for  instance,  crows,  gulls,  herons,  are  cither  well  able  to 
defend  themselves  and  their  nests  or,  as,  for  instance,  the  sandpipers, 
they  seek  safety  for  themselves  in  flight,  relying  upon  the  protective 
tints  of  their  eggs  or  young. 

3.  Birds  in  which  the  male  is  less  brilliant  than  the  female,  and 
which  nidificate  in  open  nests.  Such  birds  are  exceedingly  few,  e.g. 
the  Phalaropes,  the  common  cassowary,  the  emu,  a  carrion  hawk 
{MUwxgo  leucurus)  from  the  Falkland  Islands,  an  Australian  tree- 
creeper  {"Climacteris  erythrobs)  and  an  Australian  goatsucker  {Eury- 
stopodus  albigularis).  In  all  these  cases  the  male  performs  the  duty 
of  incubation.  The  male  tinamous  do  the  same,  although  they  do 
not  differ  from  their  mates,  but  the  conspicuously  cok>urcd  male 
ostrich  takes  this  duty  upon  himself  during  the  night. 

4.  Birds  in  which  both  sexes  are  brightly  coloured,  and  which  rear 
their  young  in  holes  or  covered  nests.  For  instance,  the.  gaudy 
coloured  rollers,  bee-caters,  kingfishers,  the  hoopoe,  hornbills, 
toucans,  parrots,  tits,  the  sheldrake  and  many  others. 

5.  Birds  in  which  both  sexes  arc  dull  in  colour,  and  which  build 
covered  nests  from  motives  of  safety  other  than  concealment.  For 
example,  the  swifts  (Cypselus),  the  sand-martin  {CotyU  riparia), 
wrens,  dippers  and  owls. 

6.  Birds  in  which  the  female  is  duller  in  colour  than  the  male, 
and  which  nidificate  in  covered  nests;  e.^.  the  redstart  (Ruticilla 
phoenicura),  the  pied  flycatcher  (Musctcapa  atricafnlla),  rock- 
thrushes  (Monlicola),  chats  {Saxiccia)  and  robin-chats  {Tkamnobia), 
and  birds  of  the  genus  Malurus.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  showy 
male  bird  assists  tn  incubatk>n,  the  kind  of  nest  allowing  him  to  do 
so  with  safety.  .  ..      ,  .         . 

Similar  difliculties  beset  the  generaliiations  concerning  the 
correlation  of  the  colour  of  the  eggs  and  the  exposed  or  bidden 
condition  of  the  nest.  The  eggs  of  most  birds  which  breed  in  holes, 
or  even  in  covered  nests,  are  white,  but  the  number  of  exceptions 
is  so  great  that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  to  this  effect.  Con- 
versely the  number  of  birds  which  lay  purely  white  eggs  in  open 
nests,  e.g.  pigeons,  is  also  large.   The  eggs  of  owb  are  always  white. 
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whether  they  be  deposited  in  holes  on  the  bnre  sround  or  in  open 
nests  in  •  tree.  The  eggs  of  the  goshawk  are  white,  but  those  of 
its  small  rdation.  the  sparrowfaawlc,  are  always  blotched,  the  nest  of 
both  being  built  predaely  in  the  same  kind  of  position,  &c  In 
regard  to  tne  almost  countless  cases  of  sfMtted  eg^s  in  hdes  or  covered 
nests,  of  which  so  many  groups  of  birds  funush  examples  cither 
wholly  or  in  part,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  species  m  question 
has  taken  to  hiding  its  eggs  in  times  comparatively  recent,  and  has 
not  yet  got  pd  of  the  ancestral  habit  of  secreting  and  dcspositing 
pigment. 

to 

amounting  to  about  8  weeks,  is  that  of  some  of  the  laij^cr  RatTtae, 
penguins  and  the  condor.  The  best  list,  comprising  birds  of  most 
groups,  is  that  by  W.  Evans  {Ibis,  i8qi,  pp.  53-93:  and  1892,  pp. 
55-58)'  Speaking  broadly,  the  largest  binfs  lay  the  largest  eggs  and 
require  the  tongest  time  for  incubation,  but  there  are  very  many 
exceptions,  and  only  birds  of  the  same  group  can  be  compared  with 
each  other.  The  domestic  fowl  ukcs  21  days,  but  the  pheasant, 
though  so  very  nearly  allied,  ukes  2  or  3  da^  longer,  and  even  the 
small  partridge  requires  24  days.  The  mallard  ukcs  26,  the  domestic 
duck  27.  the  musk  duck  35  days,  like  most  of  the  swans.  The  cuckoo, 
with  ti  to  14  days,  seems  to  have  adapted  itself  to  the  short  period 
of  its  foster  parents. 

The  whole  question  still  affords  ample  opportunities  of  experimcnul 
investigation  and  comparison.  The  condition  of  the  newly  hatched 
birds  auo  varies  extremely.  The  Nidifupte  are  bom  with  their  eyes 
open,  are  thinly  clothed  with  neossoptiln  of  simph:  structure,  leave 
the  nest  on  the  first  day  and  feed  themselves.  The  NidkoUu  arc 
bom  blind,  remain  a  long  time  in  the  nest  and  have  to  be  fed  by  their 
parents.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Ntdifugae  comprise  most  of  the 
phylogenetically  older  groups;  but  many  of  these  may  include  some 
closely  allied  members  which  have  reached  the  developmental  level 
of  the  Nidicoku:  for  instance,  some  Akidae,  the  ^gcons.  Sphenisci, 
Tubinarcs,  Ciconiae.  For  detail  see  Birds:  Clasnfieation.  While  in 
the  first  pategory  the  sense  organs,  tegumentary  and  locomotory 
organs  are  far  advanced,  these  are  Tctardod  in  the  Nidicoloft  the 
development  of  these  structures  being  shifted  on  to  the  postcmbnronic 
period.  Yet  the  length  of  the  incubation  is  by  no  means  always 
longer  In  the  Nidifugae,  when  compared  with  equal-siaed  Nidicolae. 

For  further  information  the  reader  may  be  referred  to:  A.  R. 
Wallace,  "  A  Theory  of  Birds'  Nests,"  Joum,  0/  Travel  and  Nat. 
Hist.t  1868,  p.  73,  reprinted  in  his  Contribuiioni  to  tkt  Theory  of 
Natural  Sfj^fton  (London,  1870);  A.  McAldowie,  "  Observations  on 
the  Development  and  the  Decay  of  the  Pigment  Layer  in  Birds' 
Eggs,"  Jewn.  An.  Phvt.  xx.,  1886,  pp.  22^-337;  w.  Hewitson, 
Cohured  Illustrations  of  the  Eggs  of  British  Btrds  (3rd  ed.,  London, 
1856);  T.  M.  Brewer,  North  American  Ootogy  (4to.  Washington. 
1857);  A.  LefAvre,  Atlas  des  aufs  des  oiseauxd' Europe  (8vo,  Paris, 
1845);  F.  W.  Baedeker,  Die  Eier  der  europaischen  VOgel  (fol., 
Leipzig,  1863):  E.  Rcy.  Eier  d.  Vdgel  Mittel-Europa's  (Cera,  1905): 
A.  Newton,  Ootheca  WoUeyana  (8vo,  London,  1864-1907);  and 
articles  on  "Eggs"  and  "  Nidification "  in  Diet.  Btrds  (London, 
1893-1896).  (H.  F.  C.) 

NIBBUHR,  BARTROLD  ORORO  (1776-1831),  German  states- 
man and  historian,  son  of  Karsten  Niebuhr  (9.V.),  was  born  at 
Copenhagen  on  the  27th  of  August  1776.  From  the  earliest  age 
young  Niebuhr  manifested  extraordinary  precocity,  and  from 
1794  to  1796,  being  already  a  finished  classical  scholar  and 
acquainted  with  several  modem  languages,  he  studied  at  the 
university  of  Kiel.  After  quitting  the  university  he  became 
private  secretary  to  Count  Schimmelmann,  Danish  minister  of 
finance.  But  in  1798  he  gave  up  this  appointment  and  travelled 
in  Great  Britain,  spending  a  year  at  Edinburgh  studying  agri- 
culture and  physical  science.  In  1799  he  returned  to  Denmark, 
where  he  entered  the  state  service;  in  1800  he  married  and 
settled  at  Copenhagen.  In  1804  he  became  chief  director  of  the 
National  Bank,  but  in  Sq)tcmber  1806  quitted  this  for  a  similar 
appointment  in  Prussia.  He  arrived  in  Prussia  on  the  eve  of 
the  catastrophe  of  Jena.  He  accompanied  the  fugitive  govern- 
ment to  K5nigsberg,  where  he  rendered  considerable  service 
in  the  commissariat,  and  was  afterwards  still  more  useful  as 
commissioner  of  the  national  debt  and  by  his  opposition  to  ill- 
considered  schemes  of  taxation.  He  was  also  for  a  short  time 
Prussian  minister  in  Holland,  where  he  endeavoured  without 
success  to  contract  a  loan.  The  extreme  sensitiveness  of  his 
temperament,  however,  disqualified  him  for  politics;  he  proved 
impracticable  in  his  relations  with  Hardenberg  and  other  ministers, 
and  in  1810  retired  for  a  time  from  public  life,  accepting  the 
more  congenial  appointment  of  royal  historiographer  and 
professor  at  the  university  of  Berlin. 


He  commenced  his  lectures  with  a  course  on  the  history  of 
Rome,  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  great  work  RHuukt 
Cesckiekte.    The  first  two  volumes,  based  upon  his  lectures, 
were  published  in  1813,  but  attracted  little  attention  at  the  time 
owing  to  the  absorbing  interest  of  political  events.    In  1815 
Niebuhr's  own  attention  was  diverted  from  history  by  the 
uprising  of  the  German  people  against  Napoleon;  he  entered 
the  Landwekr  and  ineffectually  sought  admission  into  the 
regular  army.    He  edited  for  a  short  time  a  patriotic  journal, 
the  Prussian  Correspondent,  joined  the  headquarters  of  the 
allied  sovereigns,  and  witnessed  the  battle  of  Bautxcn,  and  was 
subsequently  employed  in  some  minor  negotiationa.    In  1815  be 
lost  both  his  father  and  his  wife.    He  next  accepted  (18x6)  the 
post  of  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  on  his  way  thither  he  discovered 
in  the  cathedral  library  of  Verona  the  long-lost  institutes  of 
Gaius,  afterwards  edited  by  Savigny,  to  whom  he  communicated 
the  discovery  under  the  impression  that  he  had  found  a  portion 
of  Ulpian.    During  his  residence  in  Rome  Niebuhr  discovered 
and  published  fragments  of  Cicero  and  Livy,  aided  Cardinal  Mai 
in  his  edition  of  Cicero  De  RepuUiea,  and  shared  in  framing  the 
plan  of  the  great  work  on  the  topography  of  ancient  Rome  by 
Christian  C.  J.  von  Bunsen  and  Ernst  Plainer  (1773-1855),  to 
which  he  contributed  several  chapters.    He  also,  on  a  journey 
home  from  Italy,  deciphered  in  a  palimpsest  at  St  Gall  the  frag- 
ments of  Flavius  Merobaudes,  a  Roman  poet  of  the  sth  century. 
In  1823  he  resigned  the  embassy  and  established  himself  at  B<»n, 
where  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent,  with  the  exception  of 
some  visits  to  Berlin  as  councillor  of  state.    He  here  rewrote 
and  republished  (1827-1828)  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  Reman 
History,  and  composed  a  third  volume,  bringing  the  narrative 
down  to  the  end  of  the  First  Punic  War,  which,  with  the  bdp  of 
a  fragment  written  in  1811,  was  edited  after  his  death  (185:) 
by  Johannes  Classen  (1805-1891).    He  also  assisted  in  August 
Beldcer'a  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  and  delivered 
courses  of  lectures  on  ancient   history,   ethnography,   geo- 
graphy, and  on  the  French  Revolution.    In  February  1830  his 
house  was  burned  down,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  books  and 
manuscripts  were  saved.  The  revolution  of  July  in  the  same  year 
was  a  terrible  blow  to  him,  and  filled  him  with  the  most  dismal 
anticipations  of  the  future  of  Europe.    He  died  on  the  and  of 
January  1831. 

Niebuhr's  Rxmun  History  counts  among  epoch-making  histories 
both  as  marking  an  era  in  the  study  of  its  special  subject  and  for 
its  momentous  influence  on  the  general  conception  of  histoo'- 
"  The  main  results,"  says  Lconhard  Schmitz,  '*  arrived  at  by  the 
inquiries  of  Niebuhr,  such  as  his  views  of  the  andent  popula- 
tion of  Rome,  the  origin  of  the  plcbs,  the  relation  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians,  the  real  nature  of  the  agcr  publicus,  and 
many  other  points  of  interest,  have  been  acknowledged  by  all 
his  successors."    Other  alleged  discoveries,  such  as  the  con- 
struction of  eariy  Roman  history  out  of  still  earlier  balbds, 
have  not  been  equally  fortunate;  but  if  every  positive  conclusion 
of  Niebuhr's  had  been  refuted,  his  claim  to  be  considered  the 
first  who  dealt  with  the  ancient  history  of  Rome  in  a  sdeniific 
spirit  would  remain  unimpaired,  and  the  new  principles  intro- 
duced by  him  into  historical  research  would  lose  nothing  of  thdr 
importance.    He  suggested,  though  he  did  not  elaborate,  the 
theory  of  the  myth,  so  potent  an  instrument  for  good  and  ill  in 
modem  historical  criticism.    He  brought  in  inference  to  supply 
the  place  of  discredited  tradition,  and  showed  the  possibility 
of  writing  history  in  the  absence  of  original  records.     By  his 
theory  of  the  disputes  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  arising 
from  original  differences  of  race  he  drew  attention  to  the  immense 
importance  of  ethnological  distinctions,  and  contributed  to  the 
revival  of  these  divergences  as  factors  in  modem  history.     More 
than  all,  perhaps,  since  his  conception  of  ancient  Roman  story 
made  laws  and  manners  of  more  account  than  shadowy  lawgivers, 
he  undesignedly  influenced  history  by  popularizing  that  con- 
ception of  it  which  lays  stress  on  institutions,  tendencies  and 
social  traits  to  the  neglect  of  individuals. 

Niebuhr's  porsonal  character  was  in  most  respects  exceeding 
attractive.    His  heart  was  kind  and  his  affections  were  itronc; 
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he  wts  magnanimous  and  disinterested,  simple  and  honest. 
He  had  a  kindling  sympathy  with  everything  lofty  and  generous, 
and  framed  his  own  conduct  upon  the  highest  principles.  His 
chief  defect  was  an  over-sensitiveness,  leading  to  peevish  and 
unreasonable  behaviour  in  his  private  and  official  relations,  to 
hasty  and  unbalanced  judgments  of  persons  and  things  that  had 
given  him  annoyance,  and  to  a  despondency  and  discouragement 
which  frustrated  the  great  good  he  might  have  effected  as  a  philo- 
sophic critic  of  public  affairs. 

The  principal  authority  for  Ntcbuhr'a  life  is  the  Lebensnackncklen 
^ber  B.  G.  Niehuhr,  aus  Briefen  dessdben  und  aus  Ertnnerungen 
eimigtr  uiner  nOcksUn  Preunde,  by  Dorothea  Hcnslcr  (3  >^)ls.,  i8a8- 
i839)>  In  the  English  translation  by  Misa  Winkworth  (1852)  a 
great  deal  of  the  convspondcncc  b  omitted,  but  the  narrative  is 
rendered  more  full,  especially  as  concerns  Niebuhr's  participation 
in  public  affairs.  It  also  contains  interesting  communications  from 
Bunsen  and  Professor  Locbell,  and  select  translations  from  the 
KUitu  SckrifUn,  See  also  J.  Classen,  BcrtkM  Ceort  Ntebukr,  etne 
Geddcktnissekrift  (1876),  and  C.  Eyssenhardt,  B  G.  Ntelmhr  (1666) 
The  first  edition  of  his  J^nnan  History  was  transbtcd  into  English 
by  F.  A.  Walter  (1827).  but  was  immediately  superseded  by  the 
translation  of  the  second  edition  by  Julius  Hare  and  Connop  Thirwall, 
completed  by  William  Smith  and  Leonhard  Schmitz  (last  edition, 
1 847-1 85 1 ).  The  History  has  been  discussed  and  criticized  in  a  great 
number  of  publications,  the  most  important  of  which,  perhaps,  is 
Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis's  Essay  on  tkt  Credibility  of  the  ISarly 
Roman  History.  See  further  J.  E.  Sandys,  History  of  Classical 
Scholarship  (1908).  iiL,  pp.  78-82. 

NIEBUHR,  KAR8TEN  (1733-1815),  German  traveller,  was 
bora  at  Lfidingworth,  Lauenburg,  on  the  southern  border  of 
Holstein,  on  the  17th  of  March  1733,  the  son  of  a  small  farmer. 
He  had  little  education,  and  for  several  years  of  his  youth  had 
to  do  the  work  of  a  peasant.   His  bent  was  towards  mathematics, 
and  he  managed  to  obtain  some  lessons  in  surveying.    It  was 
while  he  was  working  at  this  subject  that  one  of  his  teachers,  in 
1760,  proposed  to  him  to  join  the  expedition  which  was  being  sent 
out  by  Frederick  V.  of  Denmark  for  the  scientific  exploration 
of  Egypt,  Arabia  and  Syria.    To  qtialify  himself  for  the  work 
of  survejfor  and  geographer,  he  studied  hard  at  mathematics 
(or  a  year  and  a  half  before  the  expedition  set  out,  and  also 
managed  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  Arabic.    The  expedition 
sailed  in  January  1761,  and,  landing  at  Alexandria,  ascended  the 
Nile.    Proceeding  to  Suez,  Niebuhr  made  a  visit  to  Mount  Sinai, 
and  in  October  1762  the  expedition  sailed  from  Suez  to  Jcddah, 
journeying  thence  overland  to  Mocha.    Here  in  May  1763  the 
philologist  of  the  expedition,  van  Haven,  died,  and  was  followed 
shortly  after  by  the  naturalist  Forsk&l.    Sana,  the  capital  of 
Yemen,  was  visited,  but  the  remaining  members  of  the  expedition 
sttfTercd  so  much  from  the  climate  or  from  the  mode  of  life  that 
they  returned  to  Mocha.  Niebuhr  seems  to  have  saved  his  own 
life  and  restored  his  health  by  adopting  the  native  habits  as  to 
dress  and  food.    From  Mocha  the  ship  was  taken  to  Bombay, 
the  artist  of  the  expedition  dying  on  the  passage,  and  the  surgeon 
soon  after  landing.    Niebuhr  was  now  the  only  surviving  member 
of  the  expedition.    He  stayed  fourteen  months  at  Bombay,  and 
then  returned  home  by  Muscat,  Bushire,  Shiraz  and  Perscpohs, 
visited  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  and  thence  went  to  Bagdad,  Mosul 
and  Aleppo.    After  a  visit  to  Cyprus  he  made  a  tour  through 
Palestine,  crossing  Mount  Taurus  to   Brussa,  reaching  Con- 
stantinople in  February  1767  and  Copenhagen  in  the  following 
November.  He  married  in  1 773,  and  for  some  years  held  a  post  in 
the  Danish  military  service  which  enabled  him  to  reside  at 
Copenhagen.    In  1778,  however,  he  accepted  a  position  in  the 
civil  service  of  Holstein,  and  went  to  reside  at  Mcldorf,  where  he 
died  on  the  26th  of  April  1815. 

Niebuhr  was  an  accurate  and  careful  observer,  had  the  in- 
stincts of  the  scholar,  was  animated  by  a  high  moral  purpose, 
and  was  rigorously  conscientious  and  anxiously  truthful  in 
recording  the  results  of  his  observation.  His  works  have  long 
been  dusics  on  the  geography,  the  people,  the  antiquities 
and  the  archaeology  of  much  of  the  district  of  Arabia  which  he 
traversed.  His  first  volume,  Btsckreibung  von  Arabien,  was 
published  at  Copenhagen  in  1772,  the  Danish  goveramcnt  de- 
frajring  the  expenses  of  the  abundant  illustrations  This  was 
followed  in  1774-1778  by  two  other  volumes,  R6isel>eschF€ibung 


von  Arabien  und  anderen  umliegenden  LUndem.  The  fourth 
volume  was  not  published  till  1837,  long  after  his  death,  undcf 
the  editorship  of  Niebuhr's  daughter.  He  also  undertook  the 
task  of  bringing  out  the  work  of  his  friend  ForskAl,  the  naturalist 
of  the  expedition,  under  the  titles  of  DescHpliones  animalium. 
Flora  Aegyptiaco-Arabica,  and  Icones  rerum  natttralium  (Copen- 
hagen, x77S-'776).  To  a  German  periodical,  the  Deutsches 
Museum,  Niebuhr  contributed  papers  on  the  interior  of  Africa, 
the  political  and  military  (x>ndition  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and 
other  subjects. 

French  and  Dutch  translations  of  his  narratives  were  published 
during  his  lifetime,  and  a  condensed  English  translation,  by  Robert 
Heron,  of  the  first  three  volumes  in  Edinburgh  (1792).  His  son 
Barthold  (see  above)  published  a  short  Life  at  Kiel  in  1817;  an 
English  version  was  Issued  in  1838  in  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Men, 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
See  D.  G.  Hogarth.  The  Penetration  of  Arabia  ("  Story  of  Ex- 
ploration "  series)  (1904). 

NIEDERBRONN,  a  town  of  (jermany,  in  the  imperial  province 
Alsace-Lorraine,  on  the  Falkenstelner  Bach,  situated  under  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Vosges,  12  m.  N.W.  from  Hagenau  by  rail. 
Pop.  (1905)  3120.  It  contains  an  Evangelical  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  a  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Divine  Redeemer, 
and  a  high-grade  and  other  schoob.  Niedcrbronn  is  one  of  the 
best-known  watering-places  in  the  Vosges.  Its  brine  springs, 
with  a  hydropathic  establishment  attached,  are  specific  in  cases 
of  gout,  obesity  and  liver  disorders.  Here,  on  the  26th  of  July 
1870,  the  first  engagement  between  the  Germans  and  the  French 
in  the  Franco-German  war  took  place.  There  are  several  ruined 
castles  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  is  one 
on  the  Wesenburg  (1415  ft.  high)  ere^ed  in  the  14th  century. 
Various  Celtic  and  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  around 
Niederbronn. 

Sec  Kuhn.  Les  Eanx  de  Niederbronn  (3rd  ed..  Strassburg,  i860): 
Mathis,  Aus  Ntederbronns  alten  Zeiten  (Strassbuiig,  1901);  and 
Kirstcin,  Das  Wasgaubad  Nuderbronn  (Strsuttburg,  1902). 

NIBDERLAHNSTBIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine 
at  the  confluence  of  Lahn,  3  m.  S.E.  from  Coblenz  by  the  railway 
to  Ems.  and  at  the  junction  of  lines  to  Hochheim  and  Cologne. 
Pop  (1905)  4351  It  has  two  Roman  Catholic  churches.  The 
chief  industries  are  the  making  of  machinery  and  shipbuilding. 
Nicderlahnstcin  obtained  dvic  rights  in  133  i,  and  was  until  1803 
on  the  territory  of  the  electors  of  Trier.  Here  on  the  xst  of 
January  1814  a  part  of  the  Russian  army  crossed  the  Rhine. 
In  the  vicinity  are  the  Johanniskirche,  a  Romanesque  church 
restored  in  1857,  and  the  Allerheiligenberg,  whereon  stands  a 
chapel,  once  a  famous  place  of  pilgrimage. 

NIBDER-8ELTER8,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  situated  in  a  well-WOoded  country  on 
the  Ems,  12  m.  S  E.*from  Limburg  by  the  railway  to  Frankfort* 
on-Main.  Pop  (1900)  1339.  Here  are  the  springs  of  the  famous 
Sellers  or  Seltzer  water,  employed  as  specific  in  cases  of  catarrh 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  the  stomach  and  bladder.  Until  1866 
the  springs  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Nassau;  since  this  date  they 
have  been  the  property  of  Prussia.  They  beodne  famous  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  19th  century,  although  the3f  had  been  known 
many  years  previously 

See  Grossmann,  Dte  HeOqudlen  des  Taunus  (Wiesbaden,  1887). 

NIEDERWALD,  a  broad  hill  in  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
between  that  river  and  the  Wisper,  opposite  Bingen,  forming 
the  south-wcstera  apex  of  the  Taunus  range.  Its  summit  is 
clothed  with  dense  forests  of  oak  and  beech,  while  its  southern 
and  western  sides,  which  descend  sharply  to  ROdesheim  and 
Assmannshausen  on  the  Rhine,  are  covered  with  vineyards,  and 
produce  some  of  the  finest  wines  of  the  district  At  the  edge  of 
the  forest,  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  above  RUdeshcim,  stands  the 
gigantic  "  Germania  "  statue,  the  national  monument  of  the  war 
of  1870-71,  which  was  unveiled  on  the  38lh  of  September  1883 
by  the  emperor  William  I.,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  rulers  in 
Germany  or  their  representatives.  It  was  designed  by  Johannes 
Schilling,  and  the  bronze  figure  of  Germania  is  33  ft.  high;  the 
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pedestal  is  adorned  with  aUcgorical  fignres  and  portraits  of 
German  princes  and  generals.     Cogtooth  mountain  railways 
run  up  the  hill  from  RQdesheim  and  Assmannshausen. 
See  ^pielmano,  Nitdtnnld  und  Nationatdenkmal  (Wiesbaden, 

i89«). 
NIEHAUS,  CHARLES  HENRT  ( 1855-      ) •  American  sculptor, 

of  German  parentage,  was  bom  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  24th 
of  January  1855.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  McMichen  School  of 
Design,  Cincinnati,  and  also  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
Munich,  returning  to  America  in  1881;  in  1885,  after  several 
years  in  Rome,  he  established  his  studio  in  New  York  City.  In 
Z906  he  became  a  National  Academician.  Kb  principal  works 
are:  a  statue  of  President  Garfield,  for  Cincinnati;  the  Hahne- 
mann Memorial,  in  Washington;  "  Moses  "  and  "  Gibbons," 
for  the  Congressional  Library,  and  "  James  A.  Garfield,"  "  John 
J.  IngaUs,"  "  William  Allen."  and  "  Oliver  P.  Morton,"  for 
Statuary  Hall,  Capitol,  Washington;  "  Hooker  "  and  "  Daven- 
port," State  House,  Hartford,  Connecticut;  the  Astor  Memorial 
doors.  Trinity  Church,  New  York; "  General  Forrest,"  Memphis, 
Tennessee;  Generals  Sherman  and  Lee,  and  William  the  Silent; 
"  The  Scraper;  or  Greek  Athlete  using  a  Strigil ";  statues  of 
Lincoln,  Farragut  and  McKinley,  at  Muskegon,  Mi(;higan;  a 
statue  of  McKinley  and  alunette  for  McKinley's  tomb,  at  Canton, 
Ohio,  and  "  The  Driller,"  at  Titusville,  Pennsylvania,  in  memory 
of  Colonel  E.  L.  Drake,  who,  in  1859,  sank  the  first  oil  well  in 
Pennsylvania. 

NIEU  ADOLPHB  (1802-1869),  marshal  of  France,  was  bom 
at  Muret  on  the  4th  of  October  1802,  and  entered  the  £cole 
Poly  technique  in  1821,  whence  he  passed  to  the  engineer  school 
at  Meu,  becoming  lieutenant  in  the  Engineers  in  1827  and 
captain  in  1833.  At  the  storming  of  Constantine  he  led  the 
engineer  detachment  with  one  of  the  storming  parties,  and  his 
conduct  gained  for  him  the  rank  of  ckef  de  hataiUon  (1837). 
In  1840  he  was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  1846  colonel, 
and  his  next  war  service  was  as  chief  of  staff  to  General  Vaillant 
during  the  siege  of  Rome  (1849),  after  which  he  was  made  general 
of  brigade  and  director  of  engineer  services  at  headquarters. 
In  1 85 1  he  became  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Fortifications, 
in  the  following  year  a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  and  in 
1853  general  of  division.  In  the  first  part  of  the  Crimean  War 
he  was  employed  in  the  expedition  to  the  Baltic,  and  directed 
engineer  operations  against  Bomarsund,  but  early  in  1855  he 
was  sent  to  the  Crimea,  where  he  succeeded  General  Bizot  as 
chief  of  engineers.  For  some  years  he  had  been  the  most  trusted 
military  adviser  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  he  was  now  empowered  to 
advise  the  generals  on  the  spot  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  sovereign  and  the  home  government.  This  delicate  and 
difficult  task  Niel  managed  to  carry  out  ^ith  as  much  success 
as  could  be  expected,  and  he  had  the  credit  of  directing  the  siege 
operations  against  the  Malakof!  (see  Crimean  War).  His 
reward  was  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  From  1855 
to  1859  he  was  employed  at  headquarters,  and  also  ser\'ed  in  the 
senate.  In  the  war  against  the  Austrians  in  the  latter  year  (see 
Itauan  Wars)  Niel  commanded  the  IV.  corps,  and  took  a 
brilliant  part  in  the  battles  of  Magenta  and  Solfcrino.  On  the 
field  of  battle  of  Solferino  he  was  made  a  marshal  of  France. 
After  service  for  some  years  in  a  home  command,  he  became 
minister  of  war  (1867).  In  this  capacity  he  drafted  and  began 
to  carry  out  a  far-reaching  scheme  of  army  reform,  based  on 
universal  service  and  the  automatic  creation  of  large  reserves, 
which  needed  only  time  to  mature.  He  also  rearmed  the  whole 
of  the  army  with  the  chasscp6t  rifle.  But  he  did  not  live  to 
complete  the  development  of  his  system.  He  died  on  the  X3th 
of  August  i^  in  Paris,  and  a  year  later  the  Franco-German  War 
destroyed  the  old  imperial  army  upon  which  the  new  formatioits 
were  to  have  been  grafted. 

NIELLO  (the  Italian  form  of  Lat.  nigtUum,  diminutive  of 
niger,  "  black  ";  Late  Gr.  fukay&p)^  a  method  of  producing 
delicate  and  minute  decoration  on  a  polished  metal  surface  by 
incised  Unes  filled  in  with  a  black  metallic  amalgam.  In  some 
cases  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  niello  from  black  enamel; 
but  the  black  substance  differs  from  tree  enamel  in  being  metallic, 


not  vitreous.  Our  knowledge  of  the  process  and  materiab 
employed  in  niello-work  is  derived  mainly  from  four  writeis,— 
Eradius  the  Roman  (a  writer  probably  of  the  nth  century), 
Theophilus  the -monk,  who  wrote  in  the  12th  or  13th  century,' 
and,  in  the  i6th  century,  Benvenuto  Cellini* and  Giorgio  Vasah.* 
The  design  was  cut  with  a  sharp  graving  tool  on  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  metal,  which  was  usually  silver,  but  occasionally 
gold  or  even  bronze.  An  alloy  was  formed  of  two  parts  silver, 
one-third  copper  and  one-sixth  lead;  to  this  mixture,  while 
fluid  in  the  cmcible,  powdered  sulphur  in  excess  was  added;  and 
the  brittle  amalgam,  when  cold,  was  finely  pounded,  and  scaled 
up  in  large  quills  for  future  use.  A  solution  of  borax  to  act  as  a 
flux  was  brushed  over  the  metal  plate  and  thoroughly  Vp-orkcd 
into  its  incised  Unes.  The  powdered  amalgam  was  then  shaken 
out  of  the  quills  on  to  the  pbte,  so  as  to  completely  cover  all  the 
engraved  pattern.  The  plate  was  now  carefully  heated  over  a 
charcoal  fire,  fresh  amalgam  being  added,  as  the  powder  fused, 
upon  any  defective  places.  When  the  powder  had  become 
thoroughly  liquid,  so  as  to  fill  all  the  lines,  the  [date  was  allowed 
to  cool,  and  the  whole  surface  was  scraped,  so  as  to  remove  the 
superfluous  niello,  leaving  only  what  had  sunk  into  and  filled  up 
the  engraved  pattern.  Last  of  all  the  nielloed  plate  was  very 
highly  polished,  till  it  presented  the  appearance  of  a  smooth 
metal  surface  enriched  with  a  delicate  design  in  fine  grcy-bbck 
lines.  This  process  was  chiefly  used  for  silver  work,  on  account 
of  the  vivid  contrast  between  the  whiteness  of  the  silver  and  the 
darkness  of  the  niello.  As  the  slightest  scratch  upon  the  metal 
received  the  niello,  and  became  a  distina  bbck  line,  ornament 
of  the  most  minute  and  refined  description  could  easily  be  pro- 
duced. 

The  earliest  specimens  of  niello  belong  to  the  Roman  period. 
Two  fine  examples  are  in  the  British  Museum.  One  is  a  bronze 
statuette  of  a  Roman  general,  nearly  2  ft.  high,  found  at  Barkioj; 
Hall  in  Suffolk.  The  dress  and  armour  have  patterns  partly 
inlaid  in  silver  and  partly  in  niello.  The  dark  tint  of  the  bronze 
rather  prevents  the  niello  from  showing  out  distinctly.  This 
statuette  is  apparently  a  work  of  the  ist  century.*  The  oiha 
example  is  not  earlier  than  the  4th  century.  It  is  a  silver  casket 
or  lady's  toilet  box,  in  which  were  found  an  ampulla  and  other 
small  objects,  enriched  with  niello-work.* 

From  Roman  times  till  the  end  of  the  i6th  century  the  an  of 
working  in  niello  seems  to  have  been  constantly  practised  in 
^me  part  at  least  of  Europe,  while  in  Russia  and  India  It  has 
survt>^  to  the  present  day.    From  the  6th  to  the  i  ath  century 
a  large  number  of  massive  and  splendid  works  in  the  precious 
metals  were  produced  at  Byzantium  or  under  Byzantine  influence, 
many  of  which  were  largely  decorated  with  niello;  the  silver 
dome  of  the  baldacchino  over  the  high  altar  of  S.  Sophia  was 
probably  one  of  the  most  important  of  these.   Niello  b  frequently 
mentiorwd  in  the  inventories  of  the  treasures  belonging  to  the 
great  basiUcas  of  Rome  and  Byzantium.    The  Pala  d'Oro  at  & 
Mark's,  Venice,  loth  century,  owes  much  of  its  refined  beauty 
to  niello  patterns  in  the  borders.   This  art  was  also  practised  by 
Bernward,  artist-bishop  of  Hildeshdm  {ob.  1023);  a  fine  sflver 
paten,  decorated  with  figures  in  niello,  attributed  to  his  hand. 
still  exists  among  the  many  rich  treasures  in  the  church  of  Han- 
over Palace.   Other  nielli,  probably  the  work  of  the  same  bishop, 
are  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Hildeshetm.    In  France,  too, 
judging  both  from  existing  specimens  of  ecdesiastical  plate  aiul 
many  records  preserved  in  church  inventories,  this  mode  of 
decoration  must  have  been  frequently  applied  all  through  the 
middle  ages:  especially  fine  examines  once  ezbtcd  at   Notre 
Dame,  Paris,  and  at  Cluny,  where  the  cdumns  of  the  sanctuary 
were  covered  with  plates  of  silver  In  the^ith  century,  each  plate 
being  richly  ornamented  with  designs  in  niello.    Among  the 
early  Teutonic  and  Celtic  races,  especially  from  the  8th  to  the 
nth  centuries,  both  in  Britain  and  other  countries,  nicUo  was 

>  Di*.  Art.  Sched.  iii.  27-30  ^  Hcndric*s  edition,  1847). 

*  Traltato  ddt  ortfiuria. 

'  Tre  arti  del  dtseno. 

*  Sec  Soc.  Anl.  Vet.  Mott.  iv.  pk.  11-15. 

*  See  Viflconti,  Una  Aniica  Argenlarta  (Rome.  1793). 


Enqwntly  uacd  lo  decorate  Ibe  vsy  bdulilul  pcraoiul  onii- 
mcnlsof  ithich  so  many  qcdmena  enrich  tfae  muMunu  ol  Europe. 
The  Briliih  Mukueh  poneua  ■  Ane  fibula  of  >ilvti  deconted 
Kitb  a  simple  paltern  in  niello  and  thin  platra  of  npouisf  gold. 
Ttiis,  ihough  very  similar  in  design  lomany  Hbulae  from  Scandi- 
navia and  Britain,  was  found  in  i  tomb  at  Kerch  [Panlicapacum). 
Several  inleresling  gold  rings  ol  Sajon  workmanship  have  been 
which  the  owner's  name  and  oma- 
menlal  pattern s  are  formed  In  gold  wjlh 
■  background  of  niella.  One  with  the 
name  of  EihelwuU,  king  of  Wessci 
(8J6-83S),  ii  now  in  the  Bnii 
(see  figure).  Another  in  t] 
and  Albert  Musei 


NIEM— NIEMCEWICZ 

iSSTl:  Banxh    U  Pi 


irtim  S13  lo  i6^.    The  1 
Ireland,  whose  skill  was 
□racliscd  brgely  the  ai 
1  to  the  iilhci 


of  S 


lury.  ai 


.  -     "1  (X»- 

Gold  and  NicUo  Ring.  ?^=;""r!?r-  V™,"T."!'^:Jr?' 
fibulae,  and  other  obgeiU  of  Insh  work- 
manship, moM  skilfully  enriched  with  daboiate  nieUo-work, 
(list  in  contidetablc  numbers.  From  the  ijth  to  the  iCith 
centuiy  but  little  niello-work  appcara  to  have  been  pnxluced  in 
England.  Two  sr«imens  have  been  found,  one  at  Matlask. 
Norfolk,  and  the  other  at  Devizes,  which  from  the  character  of 
the  di3Jgn  appear  lo  be  English.  They  arc  both  of  gold,  and 
seem  to  be  the  covering  plates  of  small  pendant  •reliquaries 
about  I  in.  long,  dating  about  the  end  olthe  ijth  century.  One 
has  a  crudBx  bdwesn  St  John  the  Baptijl  and  a  bishop;  the  oihcr, 
that  found  at  Deviies,  hai  the  two  biter  figures,  but  no  crucilii.' 
It  is,  however,  in  Italy  ihallhc  art  oinlcUo-work  was  brought  to 
greatest  perfection.  During  the  whole  medieval  period  it  was 
much  toed  lo  decorate  church  plate,  silver  altar- iron tals,  and  the 
like.  The  magnificent  frontals  oi  Piiioia  cathedral  and  the 
Florence  baplislery  are  notable  insiuico  of  this.  During  ihc 
i5lh  century,  especially  at  Florence,  the  an  of  niello-work  was 
practised  by  almost  all  the  great  artist -goldsmiths  of  that  period. 
Apirt  from  the  beauty  of  the  vrorks  they  produced,  this  art  had 
a  special  importance  and  interest  Irom  its  having  led  Ibe  way  to 
the  invention  of  printing  from  engravings  on  metal  plates  (sec 
Ll.vE-ENcaAVlNC).    Vasari's  account  of  this  Invention,  given  in 

but  he  ii  wrong  in  asserting  that  Maso  was  the  first  worker  in 
niello  who  took  proofs  or  impresions  of  his  plates.  An  important 
work  of  this  sort,  described  at  length  by  Vasari  and  wrongly 
ascribed  by  him  to  Maso  Fmigucna  (f.*.),  itill  eiiiu  in  the 
Opera  dd  Duomo  al  Florence.  It  is  a  fiai  with  a  very  rich  and 
delicate  niclh)  iHcturc  of  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin;  the 
composition  is  very  full,  and  the  woik  almoit  mienHcojHc  in 
minuteness;  it  was  made  in  14J1.  Impression)  from  it  are 
preserved  in  the  British  MuKum,  the  Louvre  and  other  col- 
lections. The  British  Museum  possesses  the  finest  existing 
example  of  istb-century  German  niello.  It  is  a  silver  beaker, 
coveted  with  graceful  scroll-work,  forming  medallions,  in 
which  are  figures  of  cu|Hds  employed  in  various  occupations 
B  Shaw't  Dnisri  and  D.ttrnlioiu  tf  Ok  UidiU  Aga,  183S, 


vol.  ti.). 

AcrrHOfliTTSS.— T^jlfdka«iI«icaI/«inialofiMi(vol.iiix.p.si3) 

h»   an  excelkol.  monogriipb  i.  the  «.Kin«.  -.  .1^  Jl 'CS' 

Ancient  PrattiatJPwtHnf.ny-iMiVfli 
other  early  writers):  CataloEue  of  Mixeui 

Let  Nidla  i  la  lalli.  fAiHi-CliapelU  IP^.-.  _., _ 

de  la  MNisftl^w  my.  de  Britigia  (1857)1  Duchesne,  Nidla  in 
trrfiera  Jbnnlini   (1S16);  PaHavant,  Le  PfinlK-ttaMur  (iSto- 

■S64):  *'^^«'^'^»,':/^2''_p^^ti'?'*Ml"'  '^'i?"'''V!. '^ ''?; 


..a'ttid."^;  Mcrrificid, 

1849)  U^veaMSS-dEncliuiand 

1 ofBoyallriihAewlcmy: 

--   ■■■— ■  •'->,  Wialiii 


(Praio,  "tgi^y.'and'SWr'ii  ^!o 
ditrtna  (iMi-1'718)  and  L'AiU  1 
Atfi   (iSss);  Teiicr.  Dalisiuuin  ii  t\ 


Sioria  dtlla  icidii. 

iVm«  fnram  '(1*86)!"  Zanl, 
Labartc,  ArU  tf  On  Uiddli 
■    -  1811  (Pant 


■See  Pitc  Sorjolh  AnlatB,  Soc.  in.  p.  97. 
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-.,, — —    l-js;  Rnmolif,   Vnla. 

tucfitni  dtr  Crundt  fitr  dtt  Annokmt,  &C-  (LeipuR,  ia4]l:  LminE, 
CcliaUnunt  mr  LiuoUv  Ivol.  lU-  art.  "  Niellum  ")-.  C.  6av«ipDn, 
in  Jw>ufo/2«.  e/^rU  (1901),  vol.  xlviU.  0- H- MO 

HIBM  [NvEK,  or  Nnamu).  DIFTIUCB  OP  (c.  tm-mSl, 
medieval  historian,  was  bom  at  Nieheira,  a  small  town  subject 
to  the  see  of  Padcrboni.  He  became  a  notary  oi  the  papal  court 
ol  the  rolaat  Avignon,  and  in  1376  went  with  the  Curia  to  Rome. 
Urban  VL  here  took  particular  notice  oi  him,  made  him  an 
abbreviator  to  the  papal  chancery,  and  in  13^3  took  bim  with  him 
on  his  visit  to  King  Charles  at  Naples,  an  expedition  which  led 
lo  many  unpleasant  adventures,  from  which  he  escaped  in  1385 
by  leaving  Ihe  Curia.  In  1387  he  is  again  found  among  the 
abbreviatora,  and  in  1395  Pope  Boniface  IX.  appointed  him  to 
the  bishopric  of  Verden.  His  attempt  to  take  possession  of  the 
sec,  liowcver,  met  with  successful  opposition;  and  he  had  to 
resume  his  work  in  thechanceiy,  where  his  name  again  appears  En 
1403.  In  the  meantime  he  had  helped  to  found  a  German 
hospice  in  Rome,  which  survives  as  ihe  Inslilulo  dell'  Anima, 
and  had  begun  to  write  a  chronicle,  of  which  only  fragments  are 
eilant.    His  chief  {mponance,  however,  lies  in  the  part  he  took 


It  Schiin 


inicd  Oregoiy  XII.  to  Lucta  In  May 
led  10  make  the  pope  listen  to  counsel 

ipc  elected  by  the  council  of  Pisa  (Alexander  V.)  and  to  his 
icceisor  John  XXIll.,  resuming  his  place  al  the  Curia.  In  view 
Ihc  increasing  confusion  in  the  Church,  however,  he  became 
ie  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  appeal  10  a  general 
luncil.  He  was  present  at  the  council  of  Constance  as  adviser 
I  the  German  "  nalion."   He  died  at  Maastricht  on  the  iind  of 


»  In 


ailec  iho  t>rcnch  wnh  GicgDry  XII., 
which  had  lallcn  into  his  haadt  durii 

himicll,  and  ihe  like.    Tix  De  si'tii 
iti  nla  /sikiiniiii  XXIII.    Ofhc^  wor 


nam  and  D€  dipcaliiili  rf 


venti  .Ince  1376 
d  in  the  HiiUria 


Hu»^;" 
view  ol  ,th 

programme  o!  church  ni 
of  the  papal  eyBiem. 
For  bibliogranhy  see  .  _. _... 

"  FodoT  Linuner  in  AUtnncint  atmum 
I  Erter,  DiOruk  von  Kiiitim  (Leipiig. 

HISHCBWICZ,  JULIAN  OUBIH  (1758-1841),  Polish  ichoUr, 


1757  " 


id  shared  his  captivity  al 
le  Congress  ol  Vienna  he 


rlicr  part  of  his  life  he  acted  as 

ilal  baltleof  Macie]owicc(i704), 

Petersburg-    On  his  rcfcase  ho 
lerica.  where  he  married.    Alter 

was  again  driven  into  exile.  He  died  In  Paris  on  the  list  of  April 
1841.  NtemccwicE  tried  many  styles  of  compoution-  His 
comedy  Tlte  Sciunt  BJ  the  Deputy  (1790)  enjoyed  a  great  repula- 
lion,  and  his  novel,  John  s]  Tcnaya  (iSij),  in  the  style  of  Scoll, 
gives  a  vigorous  picture  of  old  Polish  days-  He  also  wrote  a 
Hiilnry  cf  Ute  Jttipi  ej  Sipsmund  III.  [3  vols.,  1814),  and  a 
collection  of  memoirs  for  ancient  Polish  history  (fi  vols.,  iSij- 
1S93).  But  he  Is  now  best  remembered  by  hli  EisltriMl  Sonii 
af  Ou  Pola  (Warsaw,  i8ii),  a  series  of  lyrical  compositions  In 
which  Ihe  chid  heroes  are  of  the  golden  age  ol  Sigismund  I,, 
and  the  reigns  of  Stephen  Bathoti  and  Sobicskl- 

Hls  collected  works  were  published  In  11  vols-  at  Lcipiig  <i8jS- 
1B40). 
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NIENBURG  ON  THE  SAALE— NIBTZSCHB 


mBRBURO  Oil  THS  8AALS,  a  town  of  Gemumy ,  in  the  dndqr 

of  Anhalt,  lituated  at  the  influx  of  the  Bode  into  the  Stale, 
6m.N.of  Bernburgontherailway  Calbe-KOnnem.  Pbp.(i905) 
5748.  It  contains  a  beautiful  Gothic  Evangelical  dratch,  an 
old  castle,  once  a  monastery  (founded  975,  dissolved  1546),  and 
now  devoted  to  secular  uses,  and  a  dauical  school  The  in- 
dustries embrace  iron-founding  and  machine-making,  malting 
and  tanning  

HIBMBURa  ON  THE  WESER,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Hanover,  situated  on  the  Wesef,  33  m. 
N.W.  from  Hanover  by  the  railway  to  Bremen.  Pop.  (1905) 
9638.  It  has  an  Evangelical  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church, 
a  classical  school  and  an  agricultural  college.  Its  industries 
consist  chiefly  in  glass-blowing,  distilling,  biscuit-making  and 
the  manufacture  of  manures.  The  town  is  mentioned  as  eariy 
as  1025.  It  was  fortified  in  the  i3th  century,  obtained  munidpal 
ri^ts  in  2569,  and  passed  in  1582  to  the  house  of  Lflnebnrg. 
It  was  occupied  by  the  imperialists  from  1627  to  1634,  uid  by 
the  French  during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  The  walU  were  dis- 
mantled by  order  of  Napoleon  I.  in  1807. 

See  Gade.  (ksdudUe  der  Stadt  Nienburg  an  der  Weser  (i86a). 

HIBPCB,  JOSEPH  NICiPHORE  (1765-1833),  French  physidst, 
and  one  of  the  inventors  of  photography,  was  bom  at  Chftlon- 
tur-Sa6ne  on  the  7th  of  March  1765.  In  1792  he  entered  the 
army  as  a  sub-lieutenant,  and  in  the  following  year  ht  saw  active 
service  in  Italy.  Ill-health  and  failing  eyesight  compelled  him  to 
resign  his  commission  before  he  had  risen  above  the  rank  of 
lieutenant;  but  in  1795  he  was  nominated  adminUtraUur  of 
the  district  of  Nice,  and  he  held  the  post  until  1801.  Returning 
in  that  year  to  his  birthplace,  he  devoted  himself  along  with 
liis  elder  brother  Claude  (i 763-1828)  to  mechanical  and  chemkal 
researches;  and  in  181 1  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  rising 
art  of  lithography.  In  18 13  the  idea  of  obtaining  sun  pictures 
first  suggested  itself  to  him  in  this  connexion;  and  in  i8s6 
he  learned  that  L.  J.  M.  Daguerre  was  working  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. In  1829  the  two  united  their  forces,  "  pour  coop6rer  au 
perfectionncmcnt  de  la  d^couverte  invcnt6e  par  M.  Niepce 
et  perfcctionn6e  par  M.  Daguerre  "  (sec  also  Photocrapuy). 
Niepce  died  at  Gras,  his  properly  near  Ch&lon,  on  the  3rd  of 
July  1833.  A  nephew,  Claude  Ftux  Abel  Niepce  de  Saint- 
Victor  (1805- 1870),  served  with  distinction  in  the  army,  and 
also  made  important  contributions  towards  the  advancement 
of  the  art  of  photography;  he  published  Recherches  photo- 
grapkiquei  (Paris,  1855)  and  Traili  pratique  de  gravure  htiio- 
fraphique  sur  acier  el  sur  verre  (Paris,  1866). 

NIEREMBERO.  JUAN  EUSEBIO  (1595-1658),  Spanish 
Jesuit  and  mystic,  was  bom  at  Madrid  in  1595,  joined  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  1614,  and  subsequently  became  lecturer  on 
Scripture  at  the  Jesuit  seminary  in  Madrid,  where  he  died  on 
the  7th  of  April  1658.  He  was  highly  esteemed  in  devout  circles 
as  the  author  of  De  la  afiridn  y  amor  de  JcsHs  (1630),  and  De  la 
eficidn  y  amor  de  Maria  (1630),  both  of  which  were  translated 
into  Arabic,  Flemish,  French,  German,  Italian  and  Latin. 
These  works,  together  with  the  Prodigios  del  amor  divtno  (1641), 
are  now  forgotten,  but  Nicremberg's  version  (1656)  of  the 
Jmilation  is  still  a  favourite,  and  his  eloquent  treatise,  De  la 
kermosura  de  Dios  y  su  amabilidad  (1649),  is  the  last  classical 
manifestation  of  mysticism  in  Spanish  literature.  Nicrcmbcrg 
has  not  the  enraptured  vision  of  St  Theresa,  nor  the  philosophic 
«gnificance  of  Luis  de  Le6n,  and  the  unvarying  sweetness  of 
his  style  is  cloying;  but  he  has  exaltation,  unction,  insight, 
and  his  book  forms  no  unworthy  close  to  a  great  literary 
tradition. 

NIERSTEIN*  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  8  m.  S.  from 
Mainz  by  the  railway  to  Worms.  Pop.  (1905)  4445.  It  contains 
a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  church,  an  old  Roman 
bath — Sironabad — and  sulphur  springs.  It  is  famous  for  its 
wines,  in  which  a  large  export  trade  is  done.  Nierstein  was 
priginaWy  a  Roman  settlement,  and  was  a  royal  residence  under 

ibe  Carolingian  rulers.    Later  it  passed  from  the  emperor  to 

tte  elector  i»ktine  of  the  Rhine. 


pUloeopher,  ves  the  iQB  of  the  pMtorat  RBcfcn,  nMrUM 
wlien  he  ves  botn  00  15th  October  1844.    He  ««  ciMM 

at  Schulplbfta,  end  etndied  the  daaka  at  tke  witmMmd 

Boon  tad  Le^rig.   In  1869,  while  itfli  oa  wnteipedl^li 

was,  on  F.  W.  RIttcU's  iroommendatjon,  appointed  to  a  ( 

ordinaiy  pnfewHih^  of  da«ical  pbUokcy  in  the 

of  Basel,  and  rapidly  promoled  to  an  onlinanr  piafcMi 

Here  he  ahnoet  immediately  bcfsn  a  bcflUant  mntw  acMib 

which  giadnally  aHoined  a  more  and  moce  pUkM|Mal  cl» 

acter.   In  1876  eye  (and  brain)  troable  caaaad-Uai  to  duk 

dck  leave,  and  finally,  in  1879,  to  b*  pmrioned    Fior  tht  Mt 

ten  yeaii  he  Uved  in  various  health  icaocta,  In  coaridnMi 

■uffoing  (he  dedavet  that  the  year  contained  for  Uei  tee  Afi 

of  pore  pain),  but  dishing  off,  at  Ugh  preamre,  the  MM 

essays  on  which  his  fame  rests.   Towarda  the  end  of  iSH^  rill 

recovering  from  an  earlier  attadc,  be  was  pronoonoed  hopda^ , 

insane,  and  in  this  condition  he  remained  until  he  ikd  en  it: 

S5th  of  August  Z9oa   Nietaache's  wiitingi  mMt  be  nadiaiwi 

in  their  rdation  to  these  drcumstanoea  of  Ua  fife,  and  at  it 

outcome  of  a  violent  revolt  against  then  on  the  peit  ef « 

intensely  emotional  and  nervous teonperament.   HspUkesplK: 

consequently,  is  neither  sjrstcmatic  in  ittdf  nor  cipooaMk^ 

systematic  form.   It  is  made  up  of  a  nun^er  of  points  ef  ifc 

which  successively  appeared  acceptable  tq  a  prrmtWty  lAvj 

self-appredation  verges  moie  and  more  upon  tbtt  lasaae,  fld' 

ezhibits  neither  consecutivenem  nor  consieteacy.    Its 

form  is  the  aphorism,  and  to  this  and  to  ita  cpigm 

brilliance,  vigour,  and  uncompromising  revolt  against  eB  c»J 

ventions  in  sdenoe  and  conduct  it  owea  its 

Revolt  against  the  whole  dvillttd  envirounent  in  which  ktm\ 

broui^t  up  is  the  kesmote  of  Nietasche's  Utcrary  career. 

revolt  agaiiDst  Christian  faith  and  morals  turns Um  intoa] 

atheistic  "free-thinker,"  and  preacher  of  a 

morality,  which  transposes  the  current  valoaiiooB^ 

the  "Christian  virtues,"  and  incites  the  "over-man" 

to  trample  under  foot  the  servfle  herd  of  the  weak, 

and  poor  in  spirit.    His  revolt  against  the  theory  of  MM 

supremacy  turns  him  into  an  anarchist  and  individoslirtj  lb 

revolt  against  modem  democracy  into  an  aristocrat.   Hii  rnI 

against  conventional  culture  leads  him  to  attack  D.  F.  SUMI 

as  the  typical  "  Philistine  of  culture  ";  his  revolt  agsisit  tti 

fashion  of  pessimism  to  demand  a  new  and  more  robust  afiOM' 

tion  of  life,  not  merely  aUhougk^  but  because^  it  is  patnf oL  IiM 

his  very  k>ve  of  life  may  itself  be  regarded  as  an 

revolt  against  the  toils  that  were  inexorably  closing  hi 

him.    He  directs  this  spirit  of  revolt  also  against  tbei 

of  his  own  inspiration;  he  turns  bitteriy  against 

whose  intimate  friend  and  enthusiastic  admirer  he  hsd 

and  denounces  him  as  the  musician  of  decadent  emotioedhilB 

he   rejects  his  "  educator "   Schopenhauer's  pessimiHi,  flf 

transforms  his  will  to  live  into  a  "  WUI  to  Power."  Ncvotkta 

his  reaction  does  not  in  this  case  really  cany  him 

ground  of  Schopenhauerian  philosophy,   and 

perhaps  be  most  truly  regarded  as  the  paradoxictl 


of  an  inverted  Schopenhauerism.    Other  influences  iMmtfj 
be  traced  in  his  writings  are  those  of  modem  naturalimimin] 
a  somewhat  misinterpreted  Darwinism  ("  strength 
interpreted  as  physical  endowment,  but  it  has 
be  reluctantly  acknowledged  that  the  physically  feeble,  by  I 
combination  and  cunning,  prove  stronger  than  the  ** ) 
His  writings  in  their  chronological  order  are  as  foOooK 
Gehwt  der  Tragddie  aus  dem  Ceiste  der  Musik  (187a);  f^ 
gemOsse  Betracktungen  (1873-1876)  (Stramu — Fan  Kwltmm\ 
Nachteil  der  Historie  fUr  das  f  rfrrrt—  ^rhcpatkamr  di 
Ruhard  Wagner  in  Bayretiik)\  MensdOkkes,  Ai 
(1876-1880);    MorgenrOe    (i88i);    Dm  frtUkkt 
(1882);    Also   sprack   Zarathmsira   (1883-1884); 
Cut  und  BSse  (1886);  Z«r  Ceneal^gU  der  Mwd  (itty); 
PaU  Wagner  (1888);  CdtxendOmmenrng  (i888>;  Nklad 
Wagner,  Der  Antichrist,  and  Potms  first  appeared  la  the i 
edition  of  his  works,  whidi  abo  fifmaint  the  aoiCi  fv 
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Aitditioa  oINictBchc'ic..-^ 

'^•naliotwopiipiilu'Blitiou.  ifluqtf. 
id)ndlQie(ia«>k.).    la  loog^rti 


F«niB-NKUKli(  (Dal  ILtvn 


(F.  C.  S.  S,) 


D.Hil*^ 


■wkd  iu  Ibiid  volume  in  1007.   Th<.'[v  jrr  aUn~limhvD'y>L£^ 
y*""  ;(_»  imnflMt^ptiJiilir^chnracitr.    G.  Branda  Bnl  dn« 


X]hKack  (190D);   J.   Znilt,,   .',...-(-.. rft,.  ^il)<l<i  (looo):  P, 
^n.  &iii«ri.>(«  an  F.  A'K.    u   tic»i);  R.   Bichler.  F, 


T  (Fleni.  HltimfteH] ,  ■  loim  oF  Belgium  in  ihe 
pama  of  West  Fluden.  Pop.  (iqo^)  3;So.  IL  wu  the 
pMd  YpiB,  ind  ii  lituated  on  ilie  Y»r  about  10  m.  S.  ol 
DNeai.  It  wu  iiioDgly  fottified  in  the  middle  ages  and  iti  sicse 
^tbt  Finuih  [a  i4gS-i4B9  is  id  F{<i»de  of  in  heroic  period, 
lUer  iU  valli  in  1600  Miutice  ol  Njsuu  delcalcd  the  Archduke 
tMmt  and  the  SpiniArds.  It  coutJiu  an  aocient  doth  market, 
Ibc  un-liaU  and  in  old  church,  ind  ouliidc  ii  a  lighlbouse 
Unf  Crem  iiSg.  Nieupon  Bains,  !  m.  Inm  the  lavn,  b  a 
Uiiuibkieuidc  reson  diliDfonly  from  1SA4.  It  hu  >  fine 
|kr  attading  ijoo  yib.  out  to  tci  ond  Ranlting  the  eoiiance 
lilbeYMr,  which  ha*  bKDOUulized.  The  hothingiscxcellcnt, 
■d  in  Ihe  teasaa  the  place  ii  lujely  frequented  byvisiiora. 

tanE,  a  depaitment  ol  central  France,  fotmed  Irom  the 
MpmviDce  of  Niveisaii  with  ■  imall  pattioti  ot  the  Oti&iniis. 
hk  bounded  N,W.  by  Loint,  N.  by  Yonoe,  K  by  C6ie  d'Ot, 
t  ud  S.E,  by  SaOnenil-Loire,  S.  by  Alljer  tod  W.  by  Chcf. 
t^  itfpti  US.  <nt.  Area,  rtwsq.  m.  Niivre  (iills  into  three 
■liogi  diHering  in  elevation  and  in  geological  fonoAtion.  In 
Ik  tut  an  the  granitic  mouolauu  of  the  Kloivan,  one  of  Ihi: 
■M  picturesque  portions  of  France,  containing  HonI  Piinelay 
[tjlj  It.)  and  several  lesser  heists.    The  north  and  centto  arc 

Jwalion  of  1400  ft.  The  west  and  south-wesltm  part  ol  the 
jftmeol  is  1  district  of  plains,  composed  mainly  of  tertiary 
mations  with  allumal  d^wsils,  and  compriiing  the  valleys 
alike  Loire  aod  the  Allier.  The  lu».si  level  of  the  depaitment 
■Mifl.,  at  theeiit  olthe  Loire.  Nitvre  belongs  partly  to  the 
btfcmf  the  Loire,  pnnly  to  that  l-!  the  Seine,  The  watershed 
SAling  these  two  basin*  follows  Iht  Ri:ncial  slope  of  the  depart- 
Ufnan  SX.  lo  N.W.— from  Wunt  PrCncby  lo  the  Puisaye, 
Ch&trict  in  Ihe  eitteme  north-wisi.  Tnwardi  the  west  the 
fin  of  Niivra  are  marked  by  the  AUicr-Loire  valley— the 
Un  MrikJng  acrou  the  souih.wct  earner  of  Ihe  dcpi 


.d  Nev< 


--.^  ,.^  ,...»..  northwards  by  |-< 
P>%  tiid  Cosne.  Secondary  U.:--] 
Jfre,  which  ova  itj  name  to  Ihr  d 
VM  valley  b  travened  by  the  ^:  1  lv 
^uaiy  ol  the  Seine  in  N'icvre  i~  i 
*  louth-easl,  passes  by  Cbmety, 
Jaorthf  m  part  of  the  Nivemais  Can. 
■oenl  ol  the  Yonne  (witli  whicl..  Ii 
'after  t(  bil  left  the  depoitminll,  i 


liing  the  I 
ircbambaull,  1 


:  of  ilj 


A  the  Loire 


nail  Canal.  The  largest 
le  Yonne,  which  rises  ia 
Lud  carries  along  wilh  it 
.   The  Cure,  the  principil 

Lhc  outlet  ol  a  lake,  Lac 
oil  lor  the  regulalioa  ol 
>  tiver  and  the  canaL  Owing  lo  !:'  greater  elevation  and  the 
■IltiOD  of  the  lain-water  on  its  impermeable  surface  in  the 

F.  lower  than  that  nl  the  wesLem  tli^Liict,  which,  in  the  valley 
Uie  Loire,  is  almnU  identical  -with  Lhit  of  Tarls  (ji'  F.), 
Itevm  the  annual  rainfall  amounEs  to  only  ji  in,,  but 
ItOTVsD  it  is  nearly  three  times  as  great. 
lie  priadfiaj    cereals  arc  oat*   aod    wlieati   potaloe*   ace 


abo  taige}y  pown.     Much  land  ii  ^ 

i1k  cultlvttkai  of  varioui  kinds  of  fangc,  and  the  fatteung 
of  cattle  ii  a  thriving  agticultural  Industry.  The  Nivemii* 
and  Clatiliut  are  the  chief  breeds.  The  rearing  of  sheep  and 
dnughl-bonet  is  also  ol  importance.  Vines  are  grown  ui  the 
valley  ol  the  Loin  and  in  the  neighbourhood  ol  CLunecy  The 
white  wine*  ol  Pouilly  on  the  Loire  are  widely  known.  Nievre 
abounds  in  lorats,  the  chief  tree*  being  the  oak,  bcteh,  hornbeam, 
clmandchcslnut.  CoalisiniiicdalDecue,aodgypsum, building 
•tone,  and  kaolin  are  among  the  quarry  products.  The  bcsl- 
kiuwn  mineral  springs  ate  those  of  Fougucs  and  Si  Honor£. 
Ot  the  iton-works  for  which  Niivre  is  famous,  the  most  important 
art  those  ol  Fourthimbault,  At  Imphy  there  are  large  steel- 
works. The  government  works  of  La  Chaussade  at  Guirigny 
make  chain-cabla,  anchors,  armonr-phiiH,  &c.    Then  an  also 

Duculactories  of  porcthiin,  and  faience  (at  Neven),  lile-vorks, 
chemical  works,  tuper.milli  and  uw-mills,  as  well  as  numerous 

works  (coka,  poppy  and  hemp).  In  the  Morvan  diitrirt  •  tarn. 
part  ol  the  population  is  engaged  in 


boats  and  conveyed  la  Paris. 

A  great  deal  of  the  traffic  is  by  water;  Ihe  canal  along  the 

left  bank  of  the  Loire  runs  through  the  department  for  jS  m., 

1  the  Niveraaii  canal  for  7S  hl    The  chief  railway  is  that 

the  Faiis-Lyons-MMiternnte  Company,  whose  main  line 

NImes  loUow*  Ihe  vaUcy  of  tbe  Loire  and  Allier  throughout 

the  department.     Niivie  1*  divided  into  4  arrondisscmenti 

'Nevers.Chlteau.Cbinon.Clamecy  and  Cosne  being  their  capitals), 

r5  cantons,  313  communes.    It  forms  Ihe  diocese  ol  Never*, 

ind  part  of  the  educational  district  of  Dijon  and  of  the  region 

of  tlie  VIII.  lorpi  d'atiHli.    Its  court  ol  appeal  is  at  Bourges, 

noteworthy  towns  are  Never*,  the  capital,  Clamecy, 

liauli,  Cosne,  La  Charilt  and  Deciie.     Varzy  and 

ive  Ene  churches  of  the  14th,  and  the  iith,  ijih  and 

tries  respectively,  and  then  is  an  interesting  church, 

chiefly  Romanesque  in  style,  at  Sl  Pierre-le-MoAlieT. 

KIFO,  AQOSTIHO  (Aucustinus  Nipbus]  (c.  1471-1538  or 
154s),  Italian  phihssopher  and  commentator,  was  bomat  Japoli 
'  '  la.  He  settled  for  a  time  at  Seaza  and  subscquenily 
10  Padua,  when  be  studied  philosophy.  He  lectured 
Naples,  Rome  and  Piss,  and  won  so  high  a  reputation 
u  ilepuud  by  Leo  X.  lo  defend  the  Catbolic  doctrine 
■tallty  against  the  attack  of  romponaai  and  tbe 
it*.  In  mum  for  this  he  was  made  Count  Palatiue, 
igbt  to  call  himself  by  the  name  hicdici.  In  his  early 
thought  he  loUowcd  Avcrrocs,  but  afterwards  modified  his 
'  ■  self  acceptable  to  Ihe  orthodoi 
ced  an  edition  ol  the  works  of 
.r  compatible  wilh  his  acquired 
orthodoxy.  In  the  great  controversy  wilh  the  Aleiandristi 
'  i  opposed  the  theory  ol  Pomponaizi  that  the  rational  soul 
lnscpi[?bly  bound  up  with  the  matclio]  pall  of  the  individual, 
and  hence  that  tbe  death  ol  the  body  carries  with  it  the  death 
at  the  individual  soul,  as  pan  ol 
absolute  intellect,  1*  indestructible,  and  on  the  death  ol  the 
idy  Is  merged  in  the  eternal  unity. 

Hu  priocifol  pbUosopbical  works  are  De  immortaliWt  animi 
(151S  and  1514);  Di  intclUilu  M  Jtrpunilms:  Dt  inilaiAUi  primt 
-aiorit  quatitU  and  Opiactda  meralit  a  potiHaL  His  nutncroui 
mmenlarieson  Aristotle  wcnwidelyrrad  and  freqEientlyrvprinted, 
c  best-lnuwn  edition  being  one  printed  at  Paris  in  1654  io  founcea 
ilumes  (including  Ihe  Otnamla}, 

HIODEH  (Arab.  Nakidnk).  the  chief  town  of  a  sanjali  of  Ihe 
me  name  in  the  Koala  vilayet  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  tho 
aisarieh-Cilidon  Gates  road.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
buildings,  dating  from  almost  all  ages  of  the  Srijuk  period. 


After  I 


nds  till  the  lime  of  I 
vn,  but,  Willi  Bor,  I 


(of  which 

s),  Nigdeh  became  independent,  and, 
niinous,  and  did  not  pass  into  Otiomaa 
hommed  II.  It  repicseots  no  cllttlcil 
s  inherited  the  importance  cit  T-]ua., 
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whose  site  lies  aboutio  m.  S.W.  A  Hitfite-insciibed  monument, 
brought  perhaps  from  Tyana,  has  been  found  at  Nigdeh.  The 
population  (20,000)  includes  a  large  Greek  and  a  small  Armenian 
community.  The  Orthodox  metropolitan  of  Iconium  resides 
here. 

NIGEL  (d.  X169),  bishop  of  Ely,  head  of  the  exchequer  In  the 
reigns  of  Henry  I.  and  Henry  II.,  was  brought  into  the  exchequer 
in  early  life  (1x30).  Soon  after  his  uncle  Roger  of  Salisbury' 
secured  him  the  bishopric  of  Ely,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the 
monks.  Nigel  was  at  first  retained  in  Stephen's  service;  but, 
like  his  unde  and  his  brothers,  incurred  the  suspicion  of  leaning 
towards  the  Angevin  interest,  when  Roger  of  Salisbury  and 
Alexander  of  Lincoln  were  arrested  by  Stephen  (January  1x39). 
Nigel  attempted  to  maintain  himself  in  his  see  by  force  of  arms, 
but  he  was  forced  to  fly  to  the  empress  at  Gloucester  He 
was  reconciled  to  Stephen  in  XX42  and  restored  to  his  see;  but 
he  now  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  powerful  Henry 
of  Winchester.  Raiiulph,  his  first  treasurer  and  representative 
at  Ely,  had  been  extortionate  and  dishonest,  and  the  monks 
accused  Nigel,  probably  with  some  justification,  of  spending 
the  estates  and  treasures  of  the  see  in  maintaining  knights  and 
gaining  court  influence.  Henry  of  Winchester,  who  can  have 
had  little  sympathy  with  bishops  of  Nigel's  type,  took  up  their 
quarrel,  and  Nigel  was  forced  to  go  to  Rome.  Fortunately, 
both  in  these  quarrels  and  in  all  his  difficulties  with  Stephen, 
he  secured  the  strong  and  uniform  support  of  the  Roman  Curia. 
At  the  accession  of  Henry  II:  (11 54)  Nigel  was  summoned  to 
reorganize  the  exchequer.  He  was  the  only  surviving  minister 
of  Henry  I.,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  exchequer  business  was. 
unrivalled.  This  was  the  great  work  of  his  life.  It  is  to  the  work 
of  his  son  Richard,  the  DialogusdeScaccariOf  that  we  are  indebted 
for  our  knowledge  of  the  procedure  of  the  exchequer  as  it  was 
left  by  Nigel.  The  bishop  took'  little  part  in  politics,  except 
as  an  administrator.  In  x  166  his  health  was  broken  by  a  paralytic 
seizure.  Except  for  another  quarrel  with  his  monks,  who 
accused  him  of  despoiling  their  church  and  gained  the  ear  of 
Pope  Adrian,  the  last  part  of  his  life  was  laborious  and  uneventful. 

See  Dr  Liebermann's  EinleUunt.  in  den  Diaiogns  de  Scaccario; 
J.  H.  Round's  Geoffrey  de  MandcoiUf. 

NIOER,  GAIUS  PESCENNIUS.  governor  of  Syt!a  under  the 
emperor  Commodus.  On  the  death  of  Pertinax  (A.a  193), 
he  was  saluted  emperor  by  the  troops  at  Antioch,  but  unaccount- 
ably delayed  marching  on  Rome  until  he  learned  that  Septimius 
Severus,  one  of  the  rival  claimants,  had  assumed  the  offensive. 
He  then  strongly  garrisoned  Byzantium  and  the  principal 
towns  of  Asia  Minor,  but  after  his  legate  Aemilianus  had  been 
defeated  and  slain  near  Cyzicus  he  himself  was  driven  from 
Nicaea  axid  routed  near  the  Cilldan  Gates^  Having  failed  in 
an  effort  to  escape  toward?  the  Euphrates,  he  was  brought  back 
and  put  to  death  in  X94. 

Aelius  Spartianus,  Pescennius  Niger;  Dio  Cassius  badL  8;  Ixxiii. 
13.14. 

NIGER,  a  great  river  of  West  Africa,  inferior  only  to  the 
Congo  and  Nile  among  the  rivers  of  the  continent,  and  the  only 
river  in  Africa  which,  by  means  of  its  tributary  the  Benue, 
affords  a  waterway  uninterrupted  by  rapids,  and  available 
for  shallow-draught  steamers,  to  the  far  interior.  Rising  within 
150  m.  of  the  sea  in  the  mountainous  zone  which  marks  the 
N.E.  frontiers  of  Sierra  Leone  and  French  Guinea,  it  traverses 
the  interior  plateaus  in  a  vast  ciirve,  flowing  N.E.,  E.  and  S.E., 
until  it  finally  enters  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  through  aXi  immense 
delta.  Its  total  length  is  about  3600  m.  About  250  m.  from 
its  mouth  it  is  joined  by  the  Benue,  coining  from  the  east  from 
the  mountainous  region  of  Adamawa.  From  its  mouth  to  the 
limit  of  navigability  from  the  sea  the  river  is  in  British  territory; 
above  that  point  it  flows  through  French  territory. 

The  source  of  the  Niger  Ues  in  9*  s'  N.  and  xo*  47'  W.,  and 
the  most  northerly  point  of  the  great  bend  is  about  x?**  N.  The 
area  of  the  Niger  basin,  exduding  the  arid  regions  with  a 
slope  towards  the  stream,  has  been  calculated  by  Dr.  A.  Bludau 
at  584,000  sq.  m.  The  river  is  known  locally  under  various 
names,  the  most  commoa being  JoIiba.(a  Maodigo  word  meaning 
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Great  River)  and  KWorra  or  Quorra.  By  the  last  name  the  Niger 
"was  known  m  its  lower  reaches  before  its  identity  with  the  upper 
river  was  established.  The  stream  considered  the  chief 
source  of  the  Niger  is  called  the  Tembi.  A  narrow  2j/3^ 
watershed  separates  it  from  the  headwaters  of  the  tkerhH: 
streams  flowing  south-west  through  Sierra  Leone.  The 
birthplace  of  the  Niger  is  in  a  deep  ravine  2800  ft.  above  sea- 
levd.  From  a  moss-covered  rock  a  tiny  spring  issues  and  has 
made  a  pool  bdow.  This  little  stream  is  the  Tembi,  which 
within  a  short  distance  is  joined  by  two  other  rivulets,  the 
Tamincono  and  Falico,  which  have  thdr  origin  in  the  same 
mountainous  district.  After  flowing  north  for  about  100  m., 
the  river  turns  eastward  and  recdves  several  tributaries  from 
the  south.  At  its  confluence  with  the  Tankisso  (a  northera 
tributary),  210  m.  from  its  source,  the  river  has  attained  dimen- 
sions sufficient  to  earn  for  itself  the  title  Joliba.  Taking  &t 
this  point  a  decided  trend  northward,  the  Niger,  xoo  m.  lover 
down,  at  Bamako — the  first  considerable  town  on  its  bank&^ 
has  a  depth  of  6  ft.  with  a  breadth  of  1300  ft.  Seven  or  eight 
miles  below  Bamako  the  Sotuba  rocks  mark  the  end  of  what  miy 
be  considered  the  upper  river.  From  this  point  the  navigable 
portion  of  the  Niger  begins.  Thirty  miles  below  Sotuba  are  tbc 
rapids  of  Tulimandio,  but  these  are^  navigabk  when  the  river 
is  at  its  highest,  namely  from  July  to  October.  A  little  lower 
down  is  Kulikoro,  from  which  point  the  bed  of  the  stream  for 
over  xooo  m.  is  fairly  free  from  impediments. 

The  river  here  turns  xnore  directly  to  the  east  and  increases 
in  volume  and  depth.  At  Sansandig  the  stream'  is  deep  enoogb 
to  permit  of.  steamers  of  considerable  size  plying  upon 
the  river^-  After  Sansandig  is  passed  the  banks  of 
the  stream  become  low  and  the  Niger  is  split  up  into 
a  number  of  channels.  Mot>ti  is  at  the  junction  of 
the  main  stream  with  a  large  right-hand  backwater 
or  tributary,  the  BanlorMahd  Balevd,  on  whidi 
is  situated  the  important  town  of  Jenn^.  The  banks  of  the 
Niger  below  Mopti  become  swampy  and  treeless,  and  the  first 
of  a  series  of  lakes  (Debo)  is  reached.  These  bkes  are  chieily 
on  the  left  of  the  main  stream,  with  which  they  are  connected 
by  channels  conveying  the  water  in  one  direction  or  the  olber 
according  to  the  season.  At  high  water  most  of  these  are  united 
into  one  general  inundation.  The  largest  lake,  Faguibini,  is 
nearly  70  m.  long  by  12  m.  broad,  has  high  shores  and  reaches 
a  depth  exceeding,  in  parts,  x6o  ft.  It  is  not  until  Kabara, 
the  port  of  Timbuktu,  is  reached,  a  distance  of  450  m.  from 
.  Sansandig,  that  (he  labyrinth  of  lakes,  creeks  and  backwaters 
ceases.  Below  Kabara  the  river  reaches  its  most  XK>rtherlx 
point.  At  Bamba  it  is  shut  in  by  steep  banks  and  narrovs 
to  600  to  700  yds.,  again  spreading  out  some  distance  down. 
At  Barka  (200  m.  from  Timbuktu)  the  stream  turns  south-east 
and  preserves  that  direction  throughout  the  remainder  of  its 
course.  At  Tosaye,  just  before  the  bend  becomes  proDounced, 
the  Baror  and  Chabar  rocks  reduce  the  width  of  the  river  to 
less  than  500  fU,  and  at  low  water  the  strength  of  the  currant 
is  a  serious  danger  to  navigation.  Bdow  Timbuktu  for  a  coa- 
siderable  distance  the  Niger  recdves  no  tributaries;  frca 
the -north  none  until  the  region  of  the  Sahara  is  passed.  la 
places  the  desert  approaches  close  to  the  river  on  both  basb 
and  immense  sand  dunes  fill  the  horizon. 

At  Ansongo,  430  xn.  bdow  Timbuktu,  the  itavigable  reack 
of  the  middle  Niger,  in  all  X057  m.,  ends.  Fo\ir  huge  flint  rocks 
bar  the  river  at  Ansongo  and  effectually  prevent 
further  navigation  except  in  very  smaU  vessels.  Frotn 
Ansqngo  to  Say,  some  250  m.,  the  river  flows  thiough 
several  rocky  passes,  the  current  attaining  great 
velodty.  Throughout  this  distance  the  nvtt  is  a 
hopdess  labyrinth  of  rocks,  islands,  reefs  and  rapids.  Fits 
Say,  where  the  stream  is  about  700  yds.  in  breadth,  to  BtBsa, 
there  is  another  navigable  stretch  of  water  extending  30013. 
After  the  desert  region  is  past  the  Niger  recdves  the  watefs 
of  the  river  Sokoto,  a  considerable  stream  flowing  from  the  non^ 
east.  Some  distance  bdow  this  confluence  are  the  Bussa  rafsds. 
which  can  only  be  navigated  with  considerable  difficulty. 
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npids — though  not  such  a  hindrance  to  navigation— are  of  a 
more  dangerous  character  than  any  encountered  between  Ansongo 
and  Say.    "In  one  pass,  some  54  yds.  wide,  shut  in  between 
two  Urge  reefs,  a  good  half  of  the  waters  of  the  Niger  flings 
itself  over  with  a  tremendous  roar"  (Hourst).    The  rapids 
extend  for  50  m.  or  more;  in  a  less  obstructive  form  they 
continue  to  Rabba,  but  light-draught  steamers  i^iurrnding  the 
stream  during  flood  season  experience  little  difliculty  in  reaching 
Bussa.   A  little  above  Rabba  the  river  makes  a  looji  south-west, 
at  the  head  of  the  loop  being  (right  bank)  Jebba.    Here  the 
river  is  bridged  by  the  railway  from  Lagos.    Sixty  miles  lower 
down  is  the  mouth  of  the  (left  hand)  tributary  the  TCtui^tnf^  a 
river  of  some  magnitude  which  gives  access  to  Zungeru, 
the  headquarters  of  the  British  administration  in  Northern 
Nigeria.    The  head  waters  of  the  Kaduna  are  not  far  from  Kano. 
Below  the  mouth  of  the  Kaduna,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Niger, 
is  Baro,  the  starting-point  of  a  railway  to  Kano.    In  7"  50^  N. 
6*  4$^  E.  the  Niger  is  joined  by  its  great  tributary  the  Benue. 
At  their  confluence  the  Niger  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
broad  and  the  Benue  rather  more  than  a  mile.  The  united  strean;i 
forms  a  lake-like  expansion  about  a  m.  in  width,  dotted  with 
islands  and  sandbanks;  the  peninsula  at  the  junction  is  low, 
swampy,   and  intersected  by  numerous  rliann^]*.     On  the 
western  bank  of  the  Niger  at  this  point  is  situated  Lokoja 
{qv.),  an  important  conmierdal  centre.    The  stream,  as  far 
south  as  Iddah  (Ida),  a  town  on  the  east  bank,^  rlishes  through 
a  valley  cut  between  the  hills,  the  sandstone  difls  at  some 
places  ridng  150  ft.  high.    Between  Iddah  and  Onitsha,  80  m., 
the  banks  are  lower  and  the  country  flatter,  and  to  the  soutli 
of  Onitsha  the  whole  land  is  laid  under  water  during  the  annual 
floods.    Here  may  be  said  to  begin  the  great  delta 
of  the  Niger,  which,  extending  along  the  coast  for 
about  X20  m.,  and  140  or  150  m  inland,  forms  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  the  swampy  regions  of  Africa.    The  river 
breaks  up  into  an  intricate  network  of  channels,  dividing  and 
subdividhig,  and  intercrossing  not  only  with  each  other  but  with 
the  branches  of  other  streams,  so  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  say  where  the  Niger  delta  ends  and  another  river  system  begins. 
The  Rio  Nun  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  line  of  the  undivided 
river,  and  is  thus  the  main  mouth  of  the  Niger 

From  the  sea  the  only  indication  of  a  river  mouth  is  a  break 

in  the  dark  green  mangroves  which  here  universally  fringe 

the  coast.    The  crossing  of  the  bar  requires  considerable  care, 

and  at  ebb  tide  the  outward  current  runs  5I  knots  per  hour. 

For  the  first  20  m.  (or  as  far  as  Sunday  Island,  the  limit  of  the 

sea  tide  in  the  dry  season)  dense  lines  of  mangroves  40,  50,  or 

60  ft  in  height  shut  in  the  channel;  then  palm  and  other  trees 

begin  to  appear,  and  the  widening  river  has  regular  banks. 

East  of  the  Nun  the  estuaries  known  as  the  Brass,  Sombrero, 

New  Calabar,  Bonny,  Opobo  (or  Imo),  &c.  (with  the  exception, 

perhaps,  of  the  first-named),  seem  to  derive  most  ot  their  water 

from  independent  streams  such  as  the  Orashi,  rising  in  about 

6**  N.,  which  is,  however,  linked  with  the  Niger  by  the  Onita 

Creek  in  5}**  N.    Behind  the  town  of  Okrika,  some  30  m.  up 

the  Bonny  river,  the  swampy  ground  gives  place  to  firm  land, 

partially  forest-dad     West  of  the  Nun  all  the  estuaries  up  to 

the  Forcados  seem  to  be  tnie  mouths  of  the  great  river,  while 

the   Benin  river,  though  linked  to  the  others  by  transverse 

channels,  may  he  more  properly  regarded  as  an  independent 

stream.     (See  Benin.)     In  this  direction  the  largest  mouth 

is  the  Forcados,  a  noble  stream  with  a  safe  and  relatively  deep 

ba  r     Its  banks  in  its  lower  course  are  densely  wooded,  but  the 

beach  is  sandy  and  almost  free  from  marsh  and  malaria.    The 

mouth  is  3  m.  wide.    It  has  supplanted  the  Nun  river  as  the 

chief  channel  of  communication   with   the  interior.     There 

are  x  7  to  iq  ft.  of  water  over  the  Forcados  bar,  as  against  73  ft. 

at    the  Nun  mouth.    Moreover  the  Forcados  bar  shifts  little 

laterally,  and  within  the  bar  is  a  natural  harbour  with  an  area 

oT  3  to  4  sq.  m.  having  a  depth  of  30  ft.  at  low  water  spring 

tides.    From  the  mouth  of  the  Forcados  to  the  main  stream 

15  loS  m.,'with  a  minimum  depth  in  the  dry  season  of  7  ft.    A 

OOXt.licrn  arm  affords  ocean-going  vessels  access  to  Wari  and  | 


Sapele.  The  other  western  mouths  of  the  Niger  have  as  a  rule 
shallow  and  difficult  bars.  Tlie  delta  is  the  largest  in  Africa 
and  covers  14,000  sq.  m. 

The  Benue  b  by  far  the  most  imporUnt  of  the  affluenta  of  the  Niger. 
The  name  signifies  in  the  Batta  tongue  "  Mother  of  Waters."  The 
river  rises  in  Adamawa  in  about  7^  40'  N.  and  13*  i V  E..  Tft,  mnm 
a  little  north  of  the  town  of  Ng^undere.  at  a  height  of  '■•"■■"• 
over  3000  ft.  above  the  sea,  being  separated  by  a  narrow  water 
parting  from  one  of  the  hcadstreams  01  the  Logone,  whose  waters 
flow  to  Lake  Chad.  In  its  upper  course  the  Benue  is  a  mountain 
torrent  falling  over  aooo  ft.  in  some  IM  m.  With  the  Chad  system 
it  is  connected  by^  the  Kebbi  m  Mayo  Kebbi,  a  right-hand  tributary 
whose  confluence  b  in  about  9^*  N.,  13I*  E.  The  Kebbi,  fed  by  many 
torrents  rising  in  the  eastern  versant  of  the  Mandan  Hills,  issues 
from  the  S.W.  end  of  the  Tuburi  marshes.  These  marshes  occupy 
an  extensive  depression  in  the  moderately  elevated  platnu  east  of 
the  Mandara  Hills,  and  are  cut  by  10*  N.,  i^*  E.  The  central  part 
of  the  marshes  forms  a  deep  lake,  whence  there  is  a  channel  going 
northward  to  the  Lo^ne  and  navigable  for  some  months  during 
the  year.  The  Kebbi  flows  west,  and  soon  after  leaving  Tubun 
passes  through  a  rocl^  barrier  marked  by  a  series  of  rapids  and  a  fall 
at  Lata  of  i6s  ft.  Below  these  obstructions  the  Kebbi  to  its  junction 
with  the  Benue  has  a  depth  of  .not  less  than  6  ft.  In  places,  as  at 
Lere  and  Btfara,  it  widens  into  lake-like  dimenmoos. 

Below  the  Kebbi  confluence  the  Benue,  now  a  considerable  river, 
turns  from  a  northerly  to  a  westerly  direction  and  is  nayi^ble  all 
the  year  round  by  boats  drawi^K  not  more  than  2\  ft.  For  some 
40  m.  below  the  confluence  the  river  has  an  average  width  of  180  to 
200  yds.,  and  flows  with  a  strong  steady  current,  although  a^  broad 
strip  of  countnr  on  each  side  b  swampy  or  submersed.  It  b  here 
joinied  by  the  Faro,-  which,  rising  in  the  Adamawa  Mountains  S.E. 
of  Ngauodere.  flows  almost  due  north.  About  50  m.  below  the 
junction  of  the  Faro  b  Yola,  the  capital  of  Adamawa.  It  lies  00  the 
southern  side  of  the  Benue,  some  850  m.  by  river  from  the  sea  and 
at  an  altitude  of  600  ft.  Here  the  width  ot  the  stream  increases  at 
flood  time  to  looo  or  1500  yds.,  and  though  it  narrows  at  the  some- 
what dangerous  rapids  of  Kumde  GiUa  to  150  or  180  yds.,  it  soon 
expands  again.  About  50  m.  below  Yola  the  Benue  receives,  on  the 
right  bank,  the  Gongola,  which  rises  in  the  Bauchi  highlands  and 
aner  a  great  curve  north-cast  turns  southward.  It  is  over  300  m. 
long,  and  at  flood  time  b  navigable  for  about  half  of  its  course. 
The  Benue  receives  several  other  tributaries  both  from  the  north  and 
the  south,  but  they  are  not  of  great  importance.  It  flows  onwards 
to  the  Niger  with  comparatively  unobstructed  cunent,  its  valleys 
marked  for  the  most  part  by  ranges  of  hilb  and  its  banks  diversified 
with  forests,  villages  and  cultivated  tracts.  But  though  exception- 
ally free  from  obstruction  by  rapids»  the  river  falls  very  low  m  the 
dry  season,  and  for  seven  to  dght  months  is  almost  useless  for  navi- 
gation. The  Benue  lies  within  Britbh  territoiy  to  a  point  3  m.  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Faro,  in  about  13^"  8'  E.  East  of  that  point  the 
river  is  in  the  German  colony  of  Cameroon. 

As  the  Niger  and  the  Benue  have  different  gathering  grounds, 
they  are  not  m  flood  at  the  same  time.  The  upper  Niger  rises  in 
June  as  the  result  of  the  tropical  rains,  and  decreases  in  ._ 
December,  its  breadth  at  Turellia  expanding  from  between  '  V^ 
2000  and  2500  ft.  to  not  less  than  li  m>  The  middle 
Niger,  however,  reaches  its  maximum  near  Timbuktu 
only  in  January;  in  February  and  March  it  sinks  slowly  above  the 
narrows  of  Tosaye,  and  more  rapidly  below  them,  the  level  being 
kept  up  by  supplies  from  backwaters  and  lakes;  and  by  Apru 
there  b  a  decrease  of  about  5  ft.  In  August  the  channel  near  Tim- 
buktu is  again  navigable  owing  to  rain  m  the  southern  highlands. 
The  Benue  reaches  its  greatest  height  in  August  or  September, 
begins  to  fall  in  October,  falb  rapidly  in  November  and  slowly  in 
the  next  three  months,  and  reaches  its  lowest  in  March  and  April, 
when  it  b  fordable  in  many  places,  has  no  perceptible  flow  and  at 
the  confluence  begins  to  be  covered  with  the  water-weed  Pislia 
SiratioUs.  The  fl<x>d  rises  with  great  rapidity,  and  reaches  50,  60, 
or  even  75  ft.  above  the  low-water  mark. 

The  two  confluents  being  so  unlike,  the  united  river  differs  from 
each  under  the  influence  of  the  other.  Here  the  river  is  at  its  lowest 
in  April  and  May;  in  June  it  is  subject  to  ^reat  fluctuations;  about 
the  middle  of  August  it  usually  begins  to  nse;  and  its  maximum  is 
reached  in  September.  In  October  it  sinks,  often  rapidly.  A  slight 
rise  in  January,  known  as  the  yangbe^  is  occasioned  by  water  from 
the  upper  Niger.    Between  high-  and  low-water  mark  the  difference 

is  as  much  as  35  ft.  .     .    xt*      l    • 

The  geological  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Niger  basin 
are  imperfectly  known.  The  French  sdentists  E.  F.  Gautier  and 
R.  Chudeau,  summing  up  the  evidence  available  in  1909, 
set  forth  the  hypothesis  that  the  exbting  upper  Niger 
and  the  existing  lower  Niger  were  distinct  streams. 
According  to  this  theory  the  upper  Niger,  somewhat  above 
where  Timbuktu  now  stands,  went  north  and  north-west  and  emptied 
into  the  Juf.  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  quaternary  age  was  a 
salt-water  lake,  the  remnant  of  an  arm  of  the  sea  which  in  the 
tertiary  age  covered  the  .northern  Sudan  and  southern  Sahara  as 
far  east  as  Bilma.    Lake  Fagubini  is  regarded  as  a  remnant  of  the 
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andent  ooune  of  the  upper  river.  When  the  ui^per  Niser  had  this 
direction,  the  Wadi  Taffaasasaent,  now  a  dried-up  river  01  the  central 
Sahara,  which  rose  in  the/Aliaggar  mountains,  is  believed  to  have 
formed  the  upper  course  of  the  existinE  lower  Niger.-  While  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  Niger  have  all  the  appearance  of  ancient 
streams,  the  middle  Niger  is  the  result  of  a  '*  recent "  capture: 
"  it  has  no  past,  it  scarcely  has  a  present "  (see  R.  Chudeau,  Sahara 
soudanaiSf  Paris,  1909}. 

Vague  ideas  of  the  fadstcnce  of  the  river  were  possessed  by 
the  andents.    The  great  river  flowing  eastward  reached  by  the 

Nasamoma;ns  as  reported  by  Herodotus  can  be  no 
JJJJJ  oihcr  than  the  Niger.  Pliny  mentions  a  river  Nigris, 
PhtrSSia,  .  ol  the  same  nature  with  the  Nile,  separaticg  Africa 

and  Ethiopia,  and  forming  the  boundary  of  Gaetulia; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  this  is  the  modem  I^iger.  In 
Ptolemy,  too,  appears  along  with  Gir  (possibly  the  Shari)  a 
certain  Nigir  (Slytip)  as  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  interior; 
but  so  vague  is  his  description  that  it  is  impossible  definitely 
to  identify  it  with  the  Nigcr.^  Arabian  geographeis,  such  as 
Ibn  Batuta,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  middle  course  of 
the  river,  called  it  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes.  At  the  same  time 
contradictory  opinions  were  held  as  to  the  course  of  the  stream. 
It  was  suppiosed  by  some  geographers  to  run  west,  an  <^inion 
probably  &st  stated  by  Idrisi  in  the  xath  century.  Idrisi 
gave  the  NUc  of  Egypt  and  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes  a  common 
source  in  the  Mountain  of  the  Moon.  Fountains  from  the 
mountain  formed  two  lakes,  whence  issved  streams  which 
united  in  a  very  large  lake.  From  this  third  lake  issued  two 
rivers— the  Nile  of  Egypt  flowing  north,  and  that  of  the  Negroes 
flowing  west  (see  R.  Dozy  and  M.  J.  de  X}oeje's  Edrisi,  Leiden, 
1866:  Premier  Qimat,  xst  4  sections).  From  Idrisi's  description 
it  would  appear  that  he  regarded  the  Shari,  Lake  Chad,  the 
Benue,  Niger  and  Senegal  as  one  great  river  which  emptied 
into  the  Atlantic*  That  the  Niger  flowed  west  and  reached 
the  ocean  was  also  stated  by  Leo  Africanus.  The  belief  that  a 
western  branch  of  the  Nile  emptied  itself  into  the  Atlantic  was 
held  by  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  who  instructed  the  navigators 
he- despatched  to  Guinea  to  look  for  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  when  in  1445  they  entered  the  estiuuy  of  the  Senegal  the 
Portuguese  were  convinced  that  they  had  discovered  the  Nile 
of  the  Negroes  (see  Azurara's  Discovery  and  Conquest  of  Guinea, 
Beazley  and  Prestage's  translation,  vol.  ii.,  London,  1899,  chaps. 
Ix.  and  bd.,  and  introduction  and  notes).  The  Senc^  being 
proved  an  independent  river  and  the  eastward  flow  of  the 
Niger  assumed,  the  theory  that  it  ran  into  the  Nile  was  revived, 
and  almost  to  the  very  year  in  which  the  coarse  of  the  river 
was  actually  demonstrated  geographers  and  travellers,  such 
as  J.  G.  Jackson  in  his  Empire  of  Morocco,  first  published  in 
1809,  fou^t  zealously  for  the  identity  of  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes 
with  the  river  of  Egypt.  The  highest  scientific  authority  of  the 
day.  Major  James  Rennell,  believed,  however,  that  the  Niger 
ended,  by  evaporation,  in  the  country  of  "  Wangara  " — a  region 
located  by  him,  through  a  misreading  of  Idrisi,  far  too  much 

>  Sir  Rufane  Donkin  in  a  curious  and  learned  work,  A  Dissertation 
on  ,  .  »  the  Niger  (1829),  made  the  Niger  join  the  Gir,  which  last 
stream  he  adls  the. Nile  of  Bomu.  The  united  river  ran  north, 
disappeared  under]^und  in  the  Sahara  and  reached  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  **  the  quicksands  of  the  gulph  of  Sidra."  Donkin  believed 
that  the  desert,  advancing  eastwards,  would  overwhelm  the  Egyptian 
Nile  also. in  its  lower  course.  **The  Delta,"  he  exclaims,  *'  shall 
become  a  plashy  quicksand,  a  second  Syrtis  I  and  the  Nile  shall 
cease  to  exist  from  the  Lower  Cataract  downwards.'* 

'The  hydrography  of  northern  central  Africa  as  now  known 
larii:ely  explains  the  medieval  belief  in  a  connexion  between  the 
western  rivers  and  the  Egyptian  Nile.  Leaving  out  of  account  the 
Weile-Ubangi  (and  Idrisi^  oescription  of  the  two  Niles  may  infer  a 
knowledge  of  that  stream,  which  was  supposed  by  Schweinfurth  to 
form  part  of  the  Chad  system),  there  is  an  almost  continuous  water- 
way from  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  to  that  of  the  Nile.  The  upper 
waters  of  the  Bakoy  branch  of  the  Senegal  and  those  of  the  navigable 
Niger  are  less  than  ao  m.  apart ;  the  Niger  communicates  directly 
through  the  Benue,  Lake  Tuburi  and  the  Logone  with  the  Shan; 
the  easternmost  affluents  of  the  Shari  and  the  mon  western  tribu- 
taries of  the  Bahr  el  Gluuel  affluent  of  the  Nile  are  within  30  m. 
of  one  another.  With  but  three  short  porterages  a  boat  could  be 
navigated  the  whole  of  this  distance.  Moreover,  from  the  confluence 
of  the  Ghazel  the  Nile  is  navigable  (at  high  water)  the  tatstt  distance 
to  the  Mediterranean.    (See  also  Suari.) 


to  the  east,  between  15*  and  so*  E-.  (see  RenneU's  map  in  Bone- 
mann's  Travels,  x8oa).  To  .Rennell  the  Benue  was  an  east- 
flowing  continuation  of  the  Niger,*  The  imagined  ezisteBoe 
of  mountains — called  Kong  in  the  west  and  Komri  (Lunar)  ia  the 
east — stretching  in  a  high  and  unbroken  chain  across  Africa 
about  xo"  N.  long  prevented  geographers  from  thinking  of  a 
possible  southern  bend  to  the  Niger. 

That  the  vast  network  of  rivers  on  the  Guinea  coast,  of  whidi 
the  Nun  was  the  chief,  known  as  the  Oil  Rivers,  fonned  the  delu 
of  the  Niger  does  not  appear  to  have  been  suspected  before  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century.    0)nsequently  it  was  from  the 
direction  of  its  source  that  the  river  was  first  explored  in  modera 
times.    In  1795  Mungo  Park  iq.v.)  was  sent  out  by  the  African 
Association,  and  was  the  first  European  to  see  and  describe 
the  upper  river.    Park  landed  at  the  Gambia,  and  struck  the 
Niger  near  Sega  (a  town  some  distance  above  Sansandig)  on  the 
aoth  of  July  1796,  where  he  beheld  it  **  glittering  in  the  morning 
sun  as  broad  ss  the  Thames  at  Westminster  and  flowing  slov^y  to 
the  eastward  "  {travels,  xst  ed.  p.  194).    He  descended  the 
river  some  distance,  and  on  his  return  journey  went  up  stxtaia 
as  far  as  Bamako.    In  1805  Park  returned  to  Africa  for  the 
purpose  of  descending  the  Niger  to  its  mouth.    He  started  s& 
before  from  the  Gambia,  reached  the  Niger,  sailed  down  tbe 
river  past  Timbuktu,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  his  undertaking  lost  his  life  during  an  attack  on  his  boat 
by  the  natives*at  Bussa  (Nov.  or  Dec  1805).    Park  l^d  to  the 
opinion  that  the  Niger  and  Congo  were  one  river,  though  in  xSos 
C.  O.  Reichard,  a  (German  geographer,  had  suggested  that  the 
Rio  Nun  was  the  mouth  of  the  Niger.'  (>wing  to  Park's  death  the 
results  of  his  second  journey  were  lost,  and  the  work  had  to  be 
begun  afresh.    In  1823  Major  A.  G.  Laing  (who  had  reached 
Timbuktu  by  way  of  Tripoli)  obtained  some  accurate  infonnatvoB 
concerning  the  sources  of  the  river,  and  in  X828  the  French 
explorer  Ren6  Cailli6  went  by  boat  from  Jenn6  to  the  pcurt  of 
Timbuktu.    In  1826  Bussa  was  reached  from  Benin  by  Hogh 
Clapperton,  and  his  servant  Richard  Lander.    On  Qappertoa's 
death  Richard  Lander  and  his  brother  John  led  in  1830  tn 
expedition  which  went  overland  from  Badagry  to  the  Niger- 
Canoeing  down  the  river  from  Yawri— 60  m.  above  Buasa— to 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Nun  they  finally  settled  the  doubt  as  to  the 
lower  course  of  the  stream.   In  1832  Macgregor  Laird  established 
the  African  Steamship  Company,,  and  Richard  Lander  and 
R.  A.  K.  Oldfield  (as  members  of  its  first  expcditicm)  asrmded 
the  Niger  to  Rabba,  and  the  Benue  as  far  as  Dagbo  (80  m.). 
In  184X  an  expedition,  consisting  of  three  steamers  of  the  British 
navy,  under  Captain  (afterwards' Admiral)  H.  D.  Trotter,  went 
up  to  Egga  (Egam),  but  was  forced  to  return  owing  to  sicknea 
and  mortality. 

Heinrich  Barth  (185X-X854)  made  known  to  Europe  the 
course  of  the  river  from  Timbuktu  to  Say.  Barth  sailed  dovn 
from  Saraiyamo  (situated  on  a  tributary  stream  south-west  d 
Timbukutu)  to  Kabara;  then  skirted  the  left  bank  to  a  smaU 
town  called  Bomu  in  x6"  N.,  and  the  right  thence  to  Say.  la 
i88o-x88z  the  German  E.  R.  Flcgel  ascended  the  Niger  to 
Gomba  opposite  the  confluence  of  the  Sokoto  river  with  the 
main  stream,  and  about  70  m.  below  Barth*s  southxnost  potoL 
Zweif^  and  Moustier,  sent  out  by  M.  Verminck,  a  Marscillfs 
merchant,  discovered  (1879)  the  sources  of  the  FaJico,  &c.,  a:^ 
in  1885  the  Tembi  source  was  visited  by  Captain  Brouet,  a  French 
officer.  Indeed  the  additions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Ni|!cr 
during  the  last  two  decades  of  the  X9th  century  were  largely 
the  work  of  French  officers  engaged  in  the  cxtensbn  of  French 
influence  throughout  the  western  Sudan.-  From  x88o  onwaris 
Cobnel  (afterward  General)  GaUieni  took  a  leading  [tart  in  iYe 
operations  on  the  upper  river,  where  in  1883  a  small  gunboat,  the 
Niger,  was  launched  for  the  protection  of  the  newly  established 
French  posts.  In  X885  a  voyage  was  made  by  Captain  Delamtfii 

'  In  1816  James  McQueen  correctly  divined  that  there  was  t 
great  west-flowing  tributary  (the  Benue)  to  the  Niger,  and  that  titer 
its  confluence  the  river  ran  south  to  the  Atlantic  See  his  Viem  *f 
Northern  Central  Africa.  {1621)  and  Geograpkkal  Smnty  tfAp** 
(1840).  - 

*  See  Epkimirides  ghg^aphiques,  voL  xii.  (Weimar,  Aug.  itet3}w 


puttbeiuiuat  Suuudii,  ufUuDiifanbc:  In  iSS;  the 
ruMU  Hide  t,  'mOR  uicoded  voyice,  reubing  the  pan  of 
Tmboktu,  toil  comtting  the  nupping  ol  the  river  d6wii  to  l!i*t 
point.  In  iSw-iggj  »tMnlio[i  *u  direclcd  to  the  middle  ud 
'>*f  Nigcti  to  which  levenl  eipeditloo)  ttuted  from  the  cxait 
1^  Gulna.  A  Hill  more  imponint  eipediiion  vu  that  of 
LinlcninC  Houm,  who,  turting  from  Timbuktu  in  Januuy 
il^',  uvi|>icd  Ibe  Niger  from  thai  point  10  it>  mouih,  eiecuting 
1  artful  Kuvey  of  the  rivet  and  the  v»tioiu  ob»tiurtion»  to 
niiTgiiiDa    A  voyige  nude  in  1897  by  Lieutenajil  de  Chevign* 

Aniongo  presentr  great  difficulties,  but  the  voyage  fiom 
Trabuitu  to  Sly  nu  again  luccesiiully  »Cconipli«hed  in  iSgg 
by  Cipuin  Gfindeiye.  In  i?*i  Captain  E.  Leotajil  aKended 
tl*  livtt  witb  a  flataU  from  iu  mouth  to  Say,  and  be  demon- 
nnltd  the  "  nomtlptMtlobility  "  o(  the  route,  despite  the 
Baaaripid*.  The  iWt»  o(  the  Niger  hni  been  partially  Hirveyed 
lira  it  bccuM  Biitiita  tarilory  by  various  ihip  rfaplaina, 
olDciab  <A  the  Royil  Niger  Company  and  otben,  including  Sir 
Hury  J^niloa,  MimctiDte  Briliih  consul  for  the  OQ  Riven. 

In  iddiiion  to  the  main  Mrenm,  tbe  Niger  baiin  wai  made 
imwv  bj  eiploialion  during  the  law  quarter  of  tbe  iqih  century 
■nd  the  early  yean  of  tbe  JOth.  Tbe  (oumeyi  of  tbe  German 
invelkrG.  A.  KrauM  (north  from  the  Gold  Coast,  i8g6-iSe7) 
"^  the  French  Captain  Binger  (Senegal  to  Ivory  Coail,  iSSj- 
■^)£nt  defined  iu  southern  limiti  by  revealing  the  unexpected 
wnhnid  oteiuion  of  the  baiiss  ol  the  Guinea  coa-it  Blrcains, 
'ipeciilly  the  Volta  and  Komoe,  ■  (act  which  eiplained  the 
ibiencc  of  iirponant  tributaria  within  the  Niger  bend.  This 
•u  croned  lor  the  finl  lime.  In  iU  f uUelt  extent,  by  Cokmcl  P.  L. 
Monidl  [Fiench)  Li  i!l93-iSgi.  At  the  eaitem  end  ol  the  basin 
much  light  hai  been  thrown  on  the  syilcn  ol  the  Benue.  In  iSji 
Binb  cToned  the  Benue  at  lu  junction  with  the  Faio,  but  the 
Rgieo  of  ill  uurcea  wa>  6nt  eiploted  by  Flegel  (|SS>-[8S4), 
■ho  inveraed  the  whole  southern  l>a«in  of  the  river  and  reached 
Vgaunderc.  Other  German  tnvdicn  added  to  the  knowlcdEe 
of  the  touihem  tributaries,  the  Tarabba,  Donga  and  others, 
"hich  in  the  niim  bring  down  a  large  body  of  witcr  (mm  the 
iiifhlands  of  louthem  Adamawa.  British  travellen  wiu>  have 
dou  wDtk  in  the  same  re^n  are  Sir  W.  Wallace,  L.  H.  Moseley, 
W.  P.  Hewby,  P.  A.  Talbot  and  Captain  Claud  Alexander. 
The  last-named  two  were  members  of  an  expedition  led  by 
Lieut.  Boyd-AlcxandeT,  who  himself  creased  Africa  ftum  tbe 
Niter  to  the  Nile.'  Messn  Talbot  and  Claud  Alexander  surveyed 

(i(Oj)  a  conaderable  p«t  of  the  Gongola.'  In  1854  the  Benue 
itself  was  ascended  400  m.  by  the  "  Pleiad  "  expedition,  and  in 
i!S9  to  Tji°  £.,  and  the  Kebbi  to  fiifara  by  Major  (afterwards 
Sit  Claude)  Macdonald,  further  progrcsa  towards  the  Tuburi 
tnanh  being  prevented  by  the  sfiallowness  of  the  water.  Tbe 
upper  haun  of  the  Benue  was  also  traversed  by  the  French 
tipeditionsof  Miion(tS9i)  and  Maistre  (1851-1693),  the  latter 
paib'ng  to  tbe  soaib  of  the  Tuhuri  maish  without  definitely 
settling  the  bydrographical  cjuestion  connected  with  it.  This 
wuBccomplitbedby  Captain  Lenlant  in  1903.  He  ascended  the 
Kebbi  and  discovered  the  Lata  Fall,  continuing  up  the  rivet  to  iU 
point  cj  iaiue  from  Tuburi.  CrBSskg  the  marshes  he  found  and 
navigated  the  narrow  river  leaduig  10  the  Losone.  Save  for  the 
porterage  round  tbe  Lata  Fall  the  whole  journey  from  the  mouth 
ol  tbe  Niger  to  Lai^e  Chad  was  made  by  water.  Tbe  Benue  in 
tbe  oeigbbourbood  ol  Yola  was  mapped  in  igoj-igoi  by  an 
Anglo-Cernian  bouDdmy  commission. 

From  1904  onwards  the  French  undertook  works  on  tbe  Niger 
between  Bamako— whence  there  is  tailwiy  communication  with 
the  Senegal — and  Ansongo  with  a  view  to  deepening  the  channel 
and  removing  obstructions  to  navigstioD.  In  igio  the  British 
began  dred^ng  with  the  object  ol  obtaining  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  to  Bars  a  minimum  depth  of  6  ft.  ol  water. 
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n^rut  U  Alriai  .  .  .  Etplimliat  tf  At 
Uifcr  (London,  1898).  The  polilleal  icterences  In  this  book  ace 
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The  fornming  txiolH  deal  al  -nn^r  entirely  with  tbe  NEfer.  Far  (he 
Benue  ■ee^T.aiae.  Binh'i  T,.,-.,U.  A.  F.  Slocklet  FerrynMn,  Vp  Ihc 
Kirtrj  Karraliit  sj  Major  Cli.u.ir  UaalaluU'l  UlIxieK  la  lit  Sicet 
lud  BaiiuKatri  .  .  .  O-ondcn,  iSgi);  L.  Mimn.  "  IrlniniiE  de  la 
■oumdet>BeniSii«aucaii]1:,ri.id«riviini  Kadel  et  Manbirt" 
and  other  papera  in  the  BnU.  iix.  Giet.  Paru  lor  I8W  and  leBfi; 
C.  MaiitierTj™*"  VAlri—  ——• '-  '" ».-_r56. J.  .iS!. 
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a  occupying 


HIOERIA,  a  British  pnlectotate  in  West  A 

Lake  Chad,  inchidtng  the  Fula  empire  (1.1.  the  Hausa  States) 
and  the  greater  part  of  Bomu.  It  emblaces  most  of  the  territory 
in  the  square  lormed  by  the  meridians  of  3°  nod  14°  E.  and  the 
parallels  of  4°  and  I4°N.,  snd  has  an  area  of  about  .138,000  sq.  m. 
The  protectorate  is  bounded  W.,N.aruiN.£.byFrench  poasessions 
(Dahomey,  Upper  Senegal  and  Niger  colony,  and  Chad  Icrrilory), 
S.E.  by  the  German  colony  oi  Cameroon  and  S.  by  tbe  Atlantic 

Pkyiicd  Fcufuru.— Tbe  country  is  divisible,  broadly,  Into 
three  zones  running  parallel  with  tbe  coast:  (1)  the  delta,  (i) 
forest  region,  ^ving  pLice  to  iij  the  plateau  region.  Tbe  coast 
Ime,  some  joo  m.  b  length,  eitends  along  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 
from  a°  46'  55'  E.  to  8'  45"  E.  ending  at  the  Rio  del  Rey,  the  point 
where  the  great  bend  eastwards  of  the  continent  ceases  and  the 
bnd  tums  south.  The  Niger  ((.i.),  which  enters  the  protectorate 
at  itsN.W.coniei  and  fioM  thence  S.E.  to  the  Atlantic,  receives, 
150  m.  from  the««,theBenue,which,riMnginthe  mountains  of 
AdamawB  sotith  of  Lake  Chad,  flows  west  across  the  plateau. 
Into  the  buge  delta  of  the  Niger  several  other  riven  (the  "  Oil 
Rivers  ")  empty  themselves;  the  chief  being,  on  the  west, 
the  Benin  (;.c.),  and  on  the  east  tbe  Grass.  East  of  the  Niger 
delta  is  that  foimed  by  the  ImD  or  Opobo,  Bonny  and  other 
streams,  and  still  farther  east  is  the  (Ulnbiu  eitusry,  mainly 
formed  by  tbe  Cross  rifcr  («.«.).  West  of  the  Niger  delu  are 
several  independent  streams  discharging  Into  lagoons,  which 
here  line  the  coast.  The  most  westerly  of  these  streams,  the 
Ogun,  enters  the  Lagos  lagoon,  which  is  connected  by  navigaUe 
waterways  with  the  Niger  (see  Lacos). 

The  delta  region  is  swampy,  and  forms,  for  a  distance  of  from 
40  to  70  m.  inland,  a  network  ol  interlacing  creeks  and  broad 
sluggish  channels  fringed  with  monotonous  mangrove  forests. 
The  main  riven  are  navigable  for  ocean-going  steamers  for  a 
distance  of  from  15  to  40  m.  from  their  mouths.  Beyond  the 
delta  firm  ground  takes  the  place  of  mud  and  the  mangroves 
disappear.  The  land  rises  gradually  at  first,  becoming,  however, 
in  many  districts  very  hilly,  and  is  covered  with  dense  forests. 
The  Niger  at  its  conEucnce  with  the  Benue  is  not  more  than 
ISO  ft.  above  the  sea.  North  of  this  p(rint  are  bills  lotming 
the  walls  ol  the  plateau  which  eitends  over  tbe  centre  ol  the 


aching  that  of  the  plateaus  ol  the  Wsubc 
(oulhem  haU  of  the  continent,  the  culminating  point  (apart  Itom 
particular  mountzin  dislncts),  situated  in  about  10°  N.,  texrhing 
a  height  oE  jcxio  ft.  only.  The  valleys  of  the  Nigei  lud  Benue, 
eBpecially  the  laller,  are  veiy  much  lower,  the  town  of  Yola 
on  the  Benue,  some  400  m.  inland,  lying  at  an  altitude  of  little 
over  600  (t.  The  surface  is  generally  undulating,  with  isolated 
*'  table  mountajns "  of  gnuute  and  aandiuine  often  rising 
abruptly  from-tUe  plain.  It  is  clothed  largely  with  thin  forest, 
but  becomes  more  open  to  the  north  unlH,  near  the  French 
frontier,  the  arid  steppes  bordering  the  Sahara  are  reached. 
Much  ol  the  country  north  ol  Zarii  (11°  N.)  is  coveted  with 
heavy  loose  sand.  The  most  mountainous  dislricls  are  northern 
Dauchi  <a  little  north  of  10°),  where  boghts  of  6000  to  7010  (I. 
occur;  parla  oE  Muri,  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Benue; 
and  the  southern  border  ol  the  Benue  basin,  where  (he  hills 
i  granite)  appear  rich  in 


foimi  the  Anglo-French  boundary.  The  western  portion  ol 
Lake  Chad  (q.t.)  belongi  to  the  protectorate,  which  corLaiid 
no  other  brge  lake.  The  water  parting  between  the  Oud  v.d 
Niger  systems  runs  K.W.  and  S.E,  finin  about  Katvni  ii 
1]°  N.  to  the  Baudu  hills.  Of  the  tiibulmics  trf  the  Bnut 
the  most  iiKportant  is  the  GougDla-  During  the  dry  season  msi 
oE  the  small  rivers  ceise  tunning  and  the  water  in  the  Wra 
slrcflms  is  low.  The  great  rise  of  the  Niger  within  the  pi>- 
Icctorste  laies  place  in  August  and  September  and  Ibere  is  1 
second  rise  about  the  bfjinning  of  the  year. 


T^',^°£-:^ 


to  the  plain 


,u"  (?...),  which 
[S  ol  the  Niger  Iravetae  the    ' 
western  portion  of  the  country,  the  most  noteworthy  being    , 
the  Gulbin  Kebbi  or  Sokoto  river  and  the  Kaduna,  which  S< 


okoio.    Supcrlicial  depouti  occupy  the  eoasc  twit.    Rjxf 
manda  thick  deponL  of  bl^ckearrh  border  the  upper  rnc^ 
Senue  and  eover  wide  aieai  around  Uke  Chad, 
afe.— The   country    Uei    KhQllv    within    the    tropn.     Tn 

<l  fever  betn;  pirvalenl  and  deadly. '  The  annual  rainliB  la  i!> 
rjioni  variei  betwien  TOO  and  140  or  more  inches:  Iht  «= 
■atune  it  over  So°  F.    The  heal  does  not  vary  gmlly,  trr"- 
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'auna  and  Flora. — ^The  animals  of  Nigeria  include  the  elephant, 
I,  leopard,  ginffe,  hyena,  West-African  buffalo,  many  kinds  of 


ainldn^  below  70*,  and  not  often  exceedinffioo*  in  the  shade.  The 
direction  of  the  prevailing  wind  is  S.W.  Though  unfavourable  for 
the  permanent  residence  of  white  men,  the  interior  is  much  less 
dcaoly  than  the  coast-lands.  The  northern  part  is  a  land  of  tornadoes. 
At  the  close  of  the  dry  season  (end  of  FeDruary)  cyclones  from  the 
N.E.,  usually  accompanied  by  tain  and  thunder,  burst  over  the  land. 
They  increase  in  frequency  until  they  meree  in  the  heavy  rains 
vhicb  last  from  J  uly  to  October.  Then  the  "  namattmn,*'  or  hot,  dry 
«ind  from  the  Sahara,  begins  and  brings  with  it  clouds  of  impalpable 
dust.  At  this  period  the  nights  are  cold,  and  in  the  north  January 
and  February  are  cold  even  in  the  day'time,  while  frosts  are  ex- 
perienced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Chad.  The  temperature  in 
the  central  part  of  the  jirotcctorate  is  much  the  same  avcia^  as  at 
the  coast,  but  the  ran^  is  far  ereater,  varying  from  a  shade  minimum 
of  50*  to  a  shade  maximum  of  107*.^  The  rainfall  is  much  scantier 
on  tne  plateaus  than  in  the  maritime  regions,  averagine;  in  Northern 
Ni^ria  about  50  in.  a  year.  There  b  evidence  of  the  increasing 
desiccation  of  the  whole  country  north  of  the  forest  belt.  This 
desiccation  is  partly  attributable  to  the  unrestricted  felling  of  wood 
practised  for  many  centuries  by  the  inhabitants.  Along  the  northern 
border  (A  the  protectorate  this  has  resulted  in  the  encroachment  of 
the  Saharan  desert  over  once  fertile  districts. 

The  natives  (A  the  northern  regions  do  not  suffer  to  any  extent 
from  fever  unless  they  move  to  a  part  of  the  country  some  distance 
from  their  home.  Leprosy  b  common,  especially  in  the  inland  towns ; 
while  ophthalmia  b  prevalent  in  the  north,  especially  among  the 
poorer  classes,  who  are  compelled  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
blinding  dust  from  the  deserta  and  the  excessive  glare  of  the  sun 
reflected  from  the  burning  sand. 

Fauna 

lion 

antelope  and  gazelle  and  smaller  game.  Monkeys  are  numerous  in 
the  forests,  and  snakes  arc  common.  The  camel  b  found  in  the 
northern  regions  bordering  the  Sahara.  In  the  rivers  are  rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus  and  crocodile.  The  manatus  is  also  found.  The  birds 
incluae  the  ostrich,  marabout,  vultures,  kites,  hawks,  ground  horn- 
bill,  great  bustard,  guinea  fowl,  partridge,  lesser  bustard,  quail, 
snipe,  duck,  widgeon,  teal,  geese  of  various  kinds,  paraquets,  doves, 
blue,  broiue  and  green  oigeons,  and  many  others.  Domestic  animals 
include  the  horse  and  cionkev  in  the  plateaus,  but  baggage  animals 
are  rare  in  the  coast-lands,  where  the  tsetse  fly  b  found/  Mosquitoes 
are  also  abundant  throughout  the  delta.  Herds  of  cattle  and  flocks 
(A  sheep  and  goats  are  numerous  throughout  the  country. 

The  mangrove  is  the  characteristic  tree  of  the  swamps.  North 
of  the  swampo  the  oil  palm  {Elacis  guineefuis)  flourishes  abundantly. 
It  b  common  as  far  as  about  7*  N. '  Rubber  vines,  mahogany,  ebony 
and  many  valuable  timber  trees  are  found  in  the  forest  zone.  Other 
trees,  found  chiefly  on  the  plateaus,  are  the  baobab,  the  shea-butter 
tree,  the  locust  tree,  gambier,  palms,  including  the  date  and  dum 
palm  (Hyphaene),  the  tamarind,  and,  in  the  and  regions,  the  acacia 

»nti  OliXDOSa* 

InkabUants. — ^The  population  of  Nigeria  is  estimated  at 

15,000,000.    The  Europeans  (mostly  British)  Dumber  about  a 

thousand,  and  are  civil  servants,  soldiers,  traders  or  missionaries. 

In  the  delta  dbtrict  and  the  forest  zone  the  inhabitants  are 

typical  negroes.    Besides  the  people  of  Benin,  the  coast  tribes 

include  the  Jekri,  living  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Benii;  river 

and  akin  to  the  Yoruba,  the  Ijos,  living  in  the  delta  east  -of  the 

main  mouth  of  the  Niger,  and  the  Ibos,  occupying  a  wide  tract 

of  country  just  above  the  delta  and  extending  for  xoo  m.  east 

from  the  Niger  to  the  Cross  river.    South  of  the  Ibos  live  the 

Aros,  a  tribe  of  relatively  great  intelligence,  who  dominated 

many  of  tiie  surrounding  tribes  and  possessed  an  oracle  or  ju-ju 

of  reputed  great  power.    On  the  middle  Cross  river  live  the 

Akuna-ktmas,  an  agricultural  race,  and  in  the  Calabar  region 

are  the  Efiks,  Ibibios  and  Kwas.    All  these  tribes  are  fetish 

worshippers,*  though  Chrbtian  and  Mosl(;m  missionaries  have 

made  ntimerous  converts.    The  Efiks,-  a  coast  tribe  which  has 

come  much  into  contact  with  white  men,  have  adopted  several 

European   customs,   and   educated   Efiks   are   employed   in 

government  service.   The  great  secret  society  called  Egbo  iq.v.) 

is  an  Efik  institution.    Each  tribe  has  a  different  ju-ju,  and 

each  speaks  a  separate  language  or  dialect,  the  most  widely 

diffused  tongues  being  the  Ibo  and  Efik,  which  have  been 

reduced  to  writing.    In  general  little  dotiung  b  wom,  but  none 

of  the  tribes  go  absolutely  nude.    In  colour  the  majority  are 

dark,  chocolate,  others  are  coal-black  (a  tint  much  admited  by 

the  natives  themselves)  or  dark  yellow-brown.    Cannibalism, 

human  sacrifices  and  other  revolting  practices  common  to  the 

tribes,  axe  being  gradually  stamped  out  under  British  control. 

^  Returns  at  Zungeni  for  1903. 


Trial  by  ordeal  and  domestic  slavery  arc  still  among  the  recog- 
nized institutions. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Nigeria  the  inhabitants  are  of  more 
mixed  blood,  the  negro  substratum  having  been  to  a  great 
extent  driven  out  by  the  northern  races  of  the  continent.  The 
most  important  race  in  Northern  Nigeria  b  that  of  the  Hausa 
iq.v.) ,  among  whom  tbe  superior  classes  adopted  Mahommedanism 
in  the  zjth  and  14th  centuries.  While  the  lower  classes  remained 
pagan,  a  fairly  dvilizcd  system  of  admimstration,  with  an 
efficient  judicial  and  fiscal  organization,  was  established  in  the 
Hausa  territories.  The  Hausa  |ue  keen  traders  and  make  ex- 
cellent soldiers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  xpth  centtuy  the  Hausa  territories 
were  conquered  by  another  dominant  Mahommodan  race,  the 
Fula  (q.v.)f  who  form  a  separate  caste  of  cattle-rearers.  Arab 
merchants  are  settled  in  some  of  the  larger  Hausa  towns. 

In  general  the  people  living  in  the  river  valleys  have  been 
unaffected  by  Moslem  pnq>aganda  either  in  blood  or  religion. 
Thus  along  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  Benue  and  other  streams, 
the  inhabitants  ai^  negro  and  pagans,  and  generally  of  a  purely 
savage  though  often  rather  fine  type.  Of  these  the  Munshi, 
who  inhabit  the  dbtrict  nearest  the  junction  of  the  Benue  with 
the  Niger,  were  long  noted  for  their  intractability  and  hostility 
to  strangcxs,  whom  they  attacked  with  poisoned  arrows.  The 
Yoraghums,  their  neighbours,  were  cannibab.  Nearer  Yola 
live  the  Battas,  who  abo  had  a  bad  reputation.  These  tribes, 
under  British  influence,  are  turning  to  trade  and  agricultural 
pursuits.  In  the  central  hilly  region  of  Kochia  are  other  pagan 
tribes.  They  wear  no  clothes  and  their  bodies  are  covered  with 
hair.  South  of  the  Benue,  near  the  Niger  confluence,  dwell 
the  savage  and  warlike  Okpotos,  Bassas  and  other  tribes.  In 
the  dbtricts  of  Illorin  and  Borgu,  west  of  the  Niger,  the  inhabit- 
ants are  also  negroes  and  pagan,  but  of  a  more  advanced 
type  than  the  tribes  of  the  river,  valleys.  To  attempt  any 
complete  Ibt  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  Northern  Nigeria  would 
be  vain.  In  the  one  province  of  Bauchi  as  many  as  sixty  native 
languages  are  spoken. 

In  Bomu  (q.v.)  the  population  consbts  of  (i)  Berberi  or 
Kanuri,  the  ruling  race,  containing  a  mixture  of  Berber  and 
negro  blood,  with  many  lesser  indigenous  tribes;  (2)  so-called 
Arabs,  and  (3)  Fula.  The  country  to  the  back  of  Lagos  b  largely 
inhabited  by  Yonibas  (q.v.),  and  the  people  of  Borgu  according 
to  some  native  traditions  claim  to  have  had  a  Coptic  origin. 

Tovms. — A  large  proportion  of  the  population  dwells  in  towns. 
The  chief  ports  are  La^os  {q.v.),  capital  of  Southern  Nigeria, 
with  a  population  of  about  50,000:  Calabar  iq-v.),  pop.  about  15,000, 
known  as  Old  Calabar  and  Uuke  Town,  on  the  Calabar  river;  Opobo, 
Bonny  Town  and  Brass  Town,  all  on  the  rivers  of  the  same  name. 
Brass  Town  contains  a  fine  church,  the  gift  of  a  native  chief.  These 
places  are  east  of  the  Nun  or  main  mouth  of  the  Ni^r,  where,  on 
the  western  bank,  b  Akassa.  Here  arc  important  engineering  works 
and  a  slip  for  repairing  ships.  Further  west  at  the  Forcados  mouth 
of  the  Niser  is  a  town  of  the  same  name,  which  is  the  principal  port 
of  entry  Tor  the  river.  Benin  (g.v.),  about  60  m.  inland  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Benin  river,  and  Bende,  about  50  m.  N.W.  of  Calabar, 
were  noted  ju-ju  towns  and  have  lanne  populations.  Wari  and 
Sapele  are  towns  in  the  Benin  dbtrict.'  Owo,  some  50  m.  N.  of  Benin 
city,  is  an  important  trade  centre  for  the  Yoruba  country,  in  which 
are  the  laree  cities  of  Abeokuta,  Ibadan  and  Illorin,  all  separately 
noticed.  On  the  Niger  at  the  head  of  the  delta  are  Asaba  (w-est 
bank)  and  Om'tsha  (east  bank);  Iddah  (Ida),  in  the  p?lm-oil  zone; 
Lokoja  on  the  west  bank  opposite  the  confluence  with  the  Benue, 
and  the  headquarters  of  the  protectorate's  military  force;  Baro, 
on  the  east  bank,  70  m.  above  Lokoja.  the  river  terminus  of  the 
Northern  Nigeria  railway;  Egt^,  Mureji  (at  the  Kaduna  confluence), 
Jebba  and  Bussa  {q,v.).  The  administrative  headquarters  of  Northern 
Nigeria  are  at  Zungeru.  on  the  Kaduna  river,  in  6*  09'  40"  E., 
9«48'32"N. 

Apart  from  the  sea  and  river  ports  and  the  towns  in  Yorubaland, 
the  chief  centres  of  population  are  in  the  open  plains  east  of  the 
Niger.  Thev  are  the  capitals  of  various  states  founded  by  the 
Hausa.  Of  tnese  cities  the  most  important  is  Kano  (9.V.),  the  neat 
emporium  of  trade  for  the  central  budan,  where  Tuareg  and  Arab 
from  the  north  meet  merchants  from  the  Niger,  Lake  Chid  and 
the  far  southefin  regions.  It  is  situated  in  12*  N.  and  8^  32*  E. 
Some  320  m.  W.N.W.  of  Kano  is  Sokoto,  on  a  tributarv  of  the  Niger 
of  the  same  name.  Sokoto  b  the  religious  and  political  centre  of  the 
Fula.  Next  in  importance  among  the  Hausa  towns  are  Bauchi  (or 
Yakoba),  pop.  over  50i000.  140  m.  S.E.  of  Kano;  Zaria  (^.v.).  pop. 
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S.S.W.  or  Kane;  Kitsni  U.t.).  b  a.  N.W. 
"■     "        "       '       '      G3iu]o,6o  m,  S.W. 


of  Kai...     _ 

o[  Sokoto;  Btda  (c^p-J.  25  m.  NAV,  of  Ena  on  ire  niEer;  tpa  1014 
<«->.)  on  Ihc  BcDuc  Dcar  the  German  Icontiet.  Ji^ga,  8s  m.  5.W.  oT 
Sokolo,  ii  ID  importanc  entrcpOf  for  ciad«  from  Ihe  hinterland  ol 
the  Guinea  aasl  and  the  Haun  ttata.  The  chief  towu  of  Botnu 
UT  Kuld  [j^e.)  OB  Lalie  Chad,  and  Maidunri.  BDe  70  ni.  5.W.  of 
that  lake  MoA  of  theie  lovna  br  capltala  of  provuicca  and  raU 
deoCT*  of  native  priocea  aubonHnate  to  the  Britiih  adailoiKratlaiL 
They  arc  neatly  all  ■umuAded  by  ttnog  mud  valli  and  outer  dry 
moata.  Tbdr  iiuerioc  it  dvided  Into  *  leric)  d  compoundt.  eadi 
entered  thnnuh  a  flat-roolcd  audicnca  chamber-  IiuwIe  art  the 
beehiv&ahaped  hnta  of  the  bouvduld,  Tbe  gateways  ar?  gtmigly 
fortified,  fa  addition  to  the  lowna  nKDtioned  (hen  arc  many  othen 
coacainioit  populaiioBa  of  from  lOMO  to  aofioa,  the  bulk  of  the 
lohaUUiiU  01  the  Hnuia  countriei  beli^  town  dvellera. 

CMnnimiealiSiu.— Tbe  riven  are  the  great  highwav  .  '  .  n- 
niuDlcntion,bul.inco(ueqdeDceof thelowoetaof them  '-1  ^  vo 
Ociobcr  ami  May^  oavigaiuin  u then  only  poasble  lorotu  1  .,ht 


Niger  M  Lokoja.    It  ii  al 
•mall  boat  via  the  Shari  >i 

Barijuko.'^id^  ij  j/  m.'* 
navigable  at  high  water 


r.?^i 


a  to  Lake  Chad.    The  t-    ,...:.. 


competed  i^ 


. „._..  every  place  of  iraponancc  h*a&ly  reached  by 

river  ttcamera,  aad  there  a  a  re^lar  service  between  Forcadoe  and 
t4E«  by  the  lagoona-  The  Grata  river  is  na^goblc  340  m.  up  to  and 
beyond  the  frontier  of  Cameroon. 

*  '  '~  '  -'  gnufe  railway  from  the  port  of  Lagos  to  Ibsdan  w» 
}oo,thediitaneebyTa]lbcinE  ij^m.  Only  about  half 
itcrvenei  between  Ibadan  and  the  MO.  This  line  wii. 
duririg  1906-1910.  extended  via  Dshogbo,  lllonn  and  Jebba  Eo 
Zungeru.  whence  it  1>  continued  to  She.  40  m.  E.  of  Zungeiu  and 
•bout  450  m.  f  torn  Lapit,  when  a  junction  ii  cfleOed  with  the  Baro- 
Kano  hoc.  A  small  light  U'rioce  line  21  m.  Ianx>  3  It.  6  in.  Eauge  was 
built(l901-1903)inNorthmi  Nigeria  between  Barljukoanlfiel^una 

1007  the  constmction  was  begun  of  a  3  It,  6  in.  railway  Irom  Baro  on 
the  Niger  via  Bidi  and  Zaria  10  Kano— a  distance  of  about  4D0  m. 
Good  road)  coaoect  tome  of  the  great  Hausa  citiei.  and  Kano  and 
Kuka  an  stattina-poinls  for  caravani  aciDss  the  Sahara  to  the 
Mediterranean. ,  Then  ate  also  old  eiinbli^cd  caravan  routes  from 


Africa  I 


Other  sti 


nbct»e 


m  Calabar  10  Lagosand 

LolEOia.ZungerUilCano.&c..  aeon  revLon  being  I 
t^^taph  s^^eid  of  French  "''-■  *'-'— 


r^Ugos'wjl^bl 


<  effected  with  the 

AVuaflBrr.— The  narivc!>  of  the  coast  region  cultivate  yams  and 
o<her  food  plants,  but  in  thai  district  agitcultun  proper  icjfrely 
«ist«.  the  fniit  of  the  oil- palm  nipplylng  an  casv  means  of  obtaining, 
almost  evcrythiiw  that  tne  native*  require. '  In  tbo  phiips  of  the 
norths  inhabited  bv  Hausa  and  by  agricolrunl  pa^an  tribes,  and  in 
the  fertite  river  valley  agrlcultun  is  regularly  earned  on.   Rice  and 


tabic*  ire  binly  grown.    Of  fruits,  daiea.  pomegraBatci.  d 

An  excellent  oD  Ua  bmps.  and  also  for  cooking,  though  it  is  onl 
by  tlie  poorer  dasses.  The  moat  important  vegetable  produ< 
GotEoo  and  iodiga,^  which  are  uoivei-saily  growo.   Tobacco  an 

IftMnil  i>nHiiifli.— Tin  ok  of  acellenl  quaUiy  la  found 

DRwince  of  Baucht,  alkali  salts  are  abundant  in  Kano  pre 

eand  red  and  yellow  ochres  are  found  in  Kontagora  and  other 


in  the  w 


evinces,  kaolin  fe 
TejEJons.   Silver  and  -^ ., 

TVois.— Throughout  Nigeria  local 

rapid  increase  under  Briliih  rule.    Its  further  dcveli 
fostered  by  the  improvement  of  eommuni 
place.   Ekpon  trade  in  Ihe  delta  and  forest 
conlined  to  "jungle  produce,"  the  most  1 
palm  <h1  and  palm  kernel.    Rubber,  ebony 

export.      The   quanlitv   of    palm    oil    exp 


rvelopmenC  will  be 
H  vhitk  is  taUng 


>^e.Joni. 
go6~igo7;  Set 
itons,  Nos.  », 


t  cottoa  goods  (ncarijr  aU 
a  in  ue  SDUIhern  region  tpiiits— ^ 
>oi  (iollaod  and  Gennaay,  lah.  m 
0,  hardware,  cutlery  and  buiUinf 
United  Kingdom^  J?*._'^  "^  "* 


Eo  ta  70/100  tons  an  tUppcd  ] 
,000  a  year.  The  principal  irar 
the  Ubited  Kingdoi 

and  other  proviuoni,  t 

maHEial,  *&,  moaily  fioi ., _ 

ti^ide  (imports  tnd  eapons)  of  Southern  Niceria  fexdusne  cf  Lof 
incnosed  Irom  {^jgliMa  In  itea-iSM  to  £jJ&4.oim  in  1905. 
iVOtthtlBtal  inde.  Inclusive  of  Lagos.  «aa  valued  at  i6j99M 
imports,  £),i4BjnD;  eaporta.  b,l5l«atk 

In  Nonhsn  Nigeria  up  to  (he  moment  ol  the  BritiA  occnpatien 
the  foreign  tnde  was  chidly  In  tbe  hands  at  Tripcli  Arabs  whae 
caravans  crossed  the  desert  ntgieat  risk  and  expoue.  and  carried 

goods,  taking  away  the  sidns  and  feath^  iriiidi  coostitutrd  the 

also  a  very  cooaderal^  caravan  trade  in  native  soods  which  tht 
industrious  Hausa  papulation  carried  for  great  distance*  tlirondi  Ov 
westcru  arkd  centra]  state*  of  tbe  Sudan.  The  principal  artioes  of 
.L-_ ._.. ..  t-, ,,o^_  kntber,  ■j'-^- ■ 


Jstory.  srlucbexists 

TIL,  ujc  uMuui4u.iure  Ol  this  Hoth  haabecou 
^  the  glh  century.  Kaoo  and  tbe  district  a 
Jie  population  c^  I^  Sudan.  Tbe  kola  nnt,  el 
_f  -i_  ^ — ._y^  (j  htou^  ' 


m  Ashanti,  Accra 


. „ dthe 

ronibakBd  ftcqwcntiai  the 
„  are  imported  Inoi  Man 
leathers  and  kuthei  ^oeda  an 


markets  of  JegEO.  Salt  and  "  poush ' 
in  the  Sahara;  and  ivory,  ostrich  l-*> 
eiported  to  TripolL    Tbe  principal 

come  hitherto  inHD  tbe  local  repOns.  anu  «ic  v  idt  vt4ac  uua 
as  the  forest  product*  of  tbe  soulli.  Rubber  constHnie*  at  pieiEiii 
the  most  important  export.  Tbe  cultivation  of  conoo  n  hnmr 
indigenous  to  the  country,  loquiric*  made  under  tbe  aosfwrs  d 
the  British  Cotton  Grosdni  AsBociatiiHi  have  ledto  tbecsiKhiBiia 
that  Northern  Nigeria  oflera  tbe  most  pnniising  field  conraainl 
wiihin  iha  empire  lor  tbe  growth  of  cotton  mguired  (o  mdif 
looins  independent  of  loceign  iuppiies.  Step*  have  been 
Jmulate  tbe  native  Indistty.  and  it  is  hoped  that  csttna 
tbe  jdace  ui  Northern  Nigena  vluch  palm  osl  aad  kernels 
the  coast  cone.  Any  great  expansion  in  tbe  coctoa  tndr 
r  dependent  00  the  rxveloprnent  of  cheap  and  eftden 
transport — hence  tbe  importance,  ODDUnercially.  of  tM 
o  railway,  with  its  base  on  the  navigable  Nwer.  With 
'-  of  trilns^orl  fUilities  it  is  probable  that  Ihe  trade  with 
-anean  coasts  irill  also  be  diverted  to  the  south .  and  pnift. 
■u,<.  u.iuui  branches  of  ti*de  would  be  formed  in  kaiber.  oari^ 
feathers,  nm*.  fibrcst  tx,   Tba  imports  fnm  Cre«t  ^Bchmi.  wts^ 

wane.   Tbe  importation  ol  nbita  Is  jmubited  north  of  7*  N. 

Cnrrenn  sni  fadKif^'ne  legal  currency,  and  that  in  genenl 
use,  is  Bfilhh  steriing .  There  is  a  subskHaiy  eoinaie  flMraduced  is 
igoSi  coosistina  of  a  nickel  penny  and  n  nkkd  tenth  of  a  pan 

(Ihe  Laat-named  was  first  cdned  in  aluminium,  but  this  metal  ^nvrd 
unsuiuble  and  was  wllhdrasm).     Cowries  (looo-jd.)  ate  iiiB 

in  Ballona  of  pilm  oil.    Banking  Is  in  Ihe  bands  of  the  Bank  cf 
British  West  Mrica  and  the  Bank  of  Nigeria.    Tberc  a  also  a 


Bitbry. 
Of  the  eai^  biitory  of  the  laces  inhalnting  the  coast  badt 

little  is  known.  Tie  Behi  ^pelr  lo  have  been  Uw  man  powifGl 
ncc  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  tbe  coast  by  the  Portngseie 
In  the  151b  century,  and  the  kingi  ol  Benin  in  the  17th  catnry 
ruled  a  large  part  of  the  south'Srotem  ponioD  of  tlie  etbtJBg 
British  protectorate  (see  fiZNlH).  11u  Benin  '""■ifniT  dee 
not  Bean  to  have  reached  cast  of  the  Fcrcadoa  mcsith  of  Lie 
Niger,  la  the  greater  part  of  the  delta  re^on  eaili  town  owesd 
a  different  chief  and  tbere  ma  no  one  dominant  tribe.  Amoig 
Uuu  people,  who  occupieil  a  low  position  eves  among  the  de- 
(aerate  cout  DCgroei,  and  who  irere  constantly  nided  by  ihi 
moie  virile  tHbca  of  the  iDterloc,  trading  itatiom  wtre  caabbicd 
by  the  Fottugueae,  and  tain  on  by  other  Eiinf>ekm.  Britisk 
tiadera  q>peaiing  Bi  eaily  Bi  the  iTth  ODtuiy.  Then  was  >* 
assertion  ol  political  right!  by  the  white  mts,  who  wtn  Isifc^ 
Bt  (he  mercy  of  the  natives,  and  who  luely  vcDlnied  fti  bom 
their  ships  or  the  "  (actoriea  "  eslablishol  on  the  wiom  listB 


Byth 


y  British  e 


teiiHise  had  ibnni 
n  tbe  Niger  eras. 
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Aftec  the  abob'tion.^  tbe  ikve-tzade  in  the  19th  centuxy  palm 
oil  fanned  the  staple  article  of  commerce,  and  the  various 
itreams  vhich  dxain  the  Niger  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the 
great  river  became  known  as  the  "  Oil  Rivers."  The  opening 
ap  of  the  interior  was  in  the  meantime  promoted,  chiefly  by  the 
efforts  of  British  traveHers  and  merchants.  Mungo  Park  traced 
the  Niger  from  Segu  to  Bussa,  where  he  lost  his  life  in  1805. 
From  Bu'aa  to  the  sea  the  course  of  the  river  was  first  made 
known  in  1830  by  the  brothers  Richard  and  John  Lander. 
Major  Dixon  Denham  and  Captain  Hugh  Clapperton  entered 
the  country  turn  known  as  Northern  Nigeria  from  the  north 
in  1833,  crossing  the  desert  from  TripolL  Clapperton  in  x826> 
1837  made  a  second  journey,  approaching  the  same  territory 
from  the  Guinea  coast.  Dr  Barth,  travelling  under  the  auspices 
of  the  British  government,  entered  the  country  from  the  north 
and  made  the  journeys,  lasting  over  two  years  between  185  a 
and  1855,  of  which  he  has  left  the  record  that  still  remains 
(h£  principal  standard  work  for  the  interior.  Macgregor  Laird 
first  organized  in  1832  the  navigation  of  the  river  Niger  from 
its  mouth  to  a  point  above  the  Benue  confluence.  During  the 
next  twenty-five  years  expeditions  were  despatched  into  the 
interior,  and  a  British  consul  was  posted  at  Lokoja.  Possession 
wa  also  taken,  in  1861,  of  Lagos  island,  with  the  object  of 
checking  the  slave  trade  still  bdng  carried  on  in  that  region 
But  the  deadly  climate  discouraged  the  first  efforts  of  the  British 
government,  and,  after  the  parliamentary  committee  of  186$ 
had  recommended  a  policy  which  would  render  possible  the 
ultimate  withdrawal  of  British  official  influence  from  the  coast, 
the  consulate  of  Lokoja  was  abandoned. 

It  was  re-established  a  few  years  later  to  meet  the  still  steadily 
growing  requirements  of  British  trade  upon  the  river.    In  1880 
the  influence  of  the  international  "  scramble  for  Africa  "  made 
itself  felt  by  the  establishment  under  the  recognized  protection 
of  the  French  government  of  two  French  firms  whidi  opened 
upwards  of  thirty  trading  stations  on  the  Lower  Niger.    The 
establishment  of  these  firms  was  admittedly  a  political  move 
which  coincided  with  the  extension  of  French  influence  from 
Senegal  into  the  interior.    Nearly  at  the  same  time  a  young 
Englishman,  George  Goldie-Taubman,  afterwards  better  known 
as  Sir  George  Goldle  (?.«.),  having  some  private  interests  on 
the  Niger,  conceived  the  idea  of  amalgamatmg  all  local  British 
interests  and  creating  a  British  province  on  the  Niger.    To 
effect' this  end  the  United  African  Company  was  formed  in 
B^^^gff^  X879,  and  trade  was  pushed  upon  the  river  with 
of  <te        an  energy  which  convinced  the  French  firms  of  the 
«ctr<tf        futility  of  their  less  united  efforts.    They    yielded 
^J*''         the  field  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  bought  out 
***'*^'  by  the  United  African  Company  in  1884.    At  the 
Berlin  Cbnference  held  in  1884-1885  the  British  representative 
was  able  to  state  that  Great  Britain  alone  possessed  trading 
interests  on  the  Lower  Niger,  and  in  June  1885  a  British  pro- 
tectorate was  notified  over  the  coast  Unds  known  as  the  Oil 
Rivers.     Germany  had  in   the  meantime  established  itself 
in  Cameroon,  and  the  new  British  protectorate  extended  along 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea  from  the  British  colony  of  Lagos  on  the 
west  to  the  new  German  colony  on  Uie  east,  where  the  Rio  del 
Rey  marked  the  frontier.    In  the  following  year,  x886,  the 
United  African  Company  received  a  royal  charter  under  the 
title  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company.    The  territories  which  were 
placed  by  the  charter  under  the  control  of  the  company  were 
those  immediately  bordering  the  Lower  Niger  in  its  course  from 
the  confluence  at  Lokoja  to  the  sea.   On  the  coast  they  extended 
from  the  Forcados  to  the  Nun  mouth  of  the  river     Beyond 
the  confluence  European  trade  had  not  at  that  time  penetrated 
to  the  interior. 

The  interior  was  held  by  powerful  Mahommedan  rulers  who 
had  imposed  a  military  domination  upon  the  indigenous  races 
and  were  not  prepared  to  -open  their  territories  to  European 
intercourse.  To  secure  British  political  influence,  and  to  preserve 
a  possible  field  for  future  development,  the  Niger  Company 
bad  negotiated  treaties  with  some  of  the  most  important  of  these 
rulerSy  and  the  nomiiud  extension  of  the  company's  territories 


was  carried  over  the  whole  sphere  of  influence  thus  secured. 
Xhe  movements  of  Germany  from  the  south-east,  and  of  France 
from  the  west  and  north,  were  thus  held  in  check,  and  by  securing 
international  agreements  the  mutual  limits  of  the  three  European 
powers  concerned  were  definitely  fixed.  The  principal  treaties 
relating  to  the  German  frontiers  were  negotiated  in  1886  and 
1893:  the  Anglo-French  treaties  were  more  numerous,  those 
of  1890  and  1898,  which  laid  down  the  main  b'nes  of  division 
between  French  and  British  possessions  on  the  northern  and 
western  frontiers  of  Nigeria,  having  been  supplemented  by  many 
lesser  rectifications  of  frontier.  (See  Africa,  §  5.)  It  was  not 
until  1909  that  the  whole  of  the  frontier  between  Nigeria  and  the 
French  and  German  possessions  had  been  definitely  demarcated. 
Thus,  mainly  by  the  action  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company,  a 
territory  of  vast  extent,  into  which  the  chartered  company 
itself  was  not  able  to  carry  either  administrative  or  trading 
operations,  was  secured  for  Great  Britain.  In  1897,  at  a  time 
when  disputes  with  France  upon  the  western  frontier  had 
reached  a  very  active  stage,  the  company  entered  upon  a 
campaign  against  the  Mahommedan  sovereign  of  Nupe.  This 
campaign  would,  no  doubt,  have  led  to  important  results  had 
the  company  retained  its  administrative  powers.  In  the  ex- 
pedition a  force  of  500  Hausa,  drilled  and  trained  by  tbe  company, 
and  led  by  thirty  white  officers — of  whom  some  were  lent  for 
the  occasion  by  the  War  Office — decisively  defeated  a  force 
of  some  thousands  of  native  troops,  led  by  the  emir  of  Nupe 
himself  The  capital  town  of  Bida  was  taken  and  the  emir 
deposed.  From  Bida  the  expedition  marched  to  Illorin,  where 
agam  the  whole  district  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the 
company.  In  Illorin  the  campaign  had  some  lasting  effect. 
In  Nupe,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  as  the  company 
was  unable  to  occupy  the  territory  conquered,  things  shortly 
reverted  to  their  previous  condition.  When  the  company's 
troops  were  withdrawn  the  deposed  emir  returned  and  reoccupied 
the  throne,  leaving  the  situation  to  be  dealt  with  after  the 
territories  of  the  company  had  been  transferred  to  the  crown. 

The  complications  to  which  the  pressure  of  foreign  nations, 
and  especially  of  France,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  territories 
gave  rise,  became  at  this  period  so  acute  that  the  f>iuic*ra# 
resources  of  a  private  company  were  manifestly  M<tert<r 
inadequate  to  meet  the  possible  necessities  of  the  *»  <*• 
position.  Relations  with  France  on  the  western  "•■'* 
border  became  so  strained  that  in  1897  Mr  Chamberlain, 
who  was  then  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  thought  it 
necessaty  to  raise  a  local  force,  afterwards  known  as  the  West 
African  Frontier  Force,  for  the  special  defence  of  the  frontiers 
of  the  West  African  dependencies.  In  these  drcumstancea 
it  was  judged  advisable  to  place  the  territories  of  the  Royal 
Niger  Company,  to  which  the  general  name  of  Nigeria  had  been 
given,  under  the  direct  control  of  the  crown.  It  was  therefore 
arranged  that  in  consideration  of  compensation  for  private 
rights  the  company  should  surrender  its  charter  and  transfer 
all  political  rights  in  the  territories  to  the  Crown.  The  transfer 
took  place  on  the  ist  of  January  1900,  from  which  date  the 
company,  which  dropped  the  name  of  '*  royal,"  became  a  purely 
trading  corporation.  The  southern  portion  of  the  territories 
was  amalgamated  with  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate,  the  whole 
district  taking  the  name  of  the  Protectorate  of  Southern  Nigeria, 
while  the  northern  portion,  extending  from  a  line  drawn  slightly 
above  7*  N  to  the  frontier  of  the  French  possessions  on  the  north 
and  including  the  confluence  of  the  Niger  and  the  Benue  at 
Lokoja,  was  proclaimed  a  protectorate  under  the  name  of 
Northern  Nigeria. 

The  company,  during  its  tenure  of  administrative  power 
under  the  charter,  had  organized  its  territories  south  of  the 
confluence,  into  trading  districts,  over  each  of  which  there 
was  placed  a  European  agent.  The  executive  powers  in  Africa 
were  entrusted  to  an  agent  general  with  three  provincial 
and  twelve  district  superintendents.  There  was  a  small  judicial 
staff  directed  by  a  chief  jusdce,  and  there  was  a  native  con- 
stabulary of  about  1000  men,  trained  and  drilled  by  white 
officers.   The  company  kept  also  upon  the  river  a  fleet  of  about 
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thirty  steamers.  The  entire  direction  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
company  was,  however,  in  the  hands  of  the  council  in  London, 
and  the  administrative  control  of  the  territories  was  practically 
from  first  to  last  vested  in  the  person  of  Sir  George  Goldie.  The 
local  work  of  the  representatives  of  the  company  was  mainly 
commercial.  When,  on  the  surrender  of  the  charter.  Sir  George 
Goldie  withdrew  from  the  company,  the  administrative  element 
disappeared  No  administrative  records  were  handed  over, 
and  very  bttle  machmery  remained.  Two  enactments,  however, 
bore  testimony  to  the  legislation  of  the  company.  One,  which 
by  force  of  circumstances  remained  moperative,  was  the  abolition 
of  the  legal  status  of  slavery,  proclaimed  in  the  year  of  Queen 
Victoria's  jubilee  (1S97)  Tlie  other,  more  practical,  which  has 
remained  in  operation  to  the  present  day,  confirmed  and  enforced 
by  the  succeeding  administration,  was  the  absolute  prohit^ition 
of  the  trade  in  spirits  beyond  the  parallel  of  7^  N 

While  the  development  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company's  tem- 
tortes  was  proceeding  in  the  Bianner  described,  the  regions 
under  direct  British  control  were  also  being  opened  up 
and  law  and  order  introduced.  In  1893,  when  the  title 
Oil  Rivers  Protectorate  was  changed  to  that  of  Niger 
Mnrta,  Coast  Protectorate,  a  regular  administration  was 
established  (subject  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  London) 
under  Sir  Claude  Macdonald,  who  was  succeeded  as 
commissioner  and  consul-general  in  1896  by  Sir  Ralph  Moor 
(1860-1909).  Under  these  officials  peace  was  gradually  estab- 
lished between  various  tribes,  trade  routes  opened  and  progress 
made  in  civilization.  The  work  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty, 
largely  because  there  was  no  central  native  authority  with  which 
to  deal.  Small  military  expeditions  had  constantly  to  be 
employed  to  break  up  slave-raiding  gangs  or  reduce  to  order 
tribes  which  blocked  trade  routes  or  made  war  on  other  tribes 
living  peaceably  under  British  protection  The  most  serious 
military  operations  were  against  the  Beni,  a  peaceful  mission  to 
the  king  of  Benin  having  been  massacred  in  the  bush  in  January 
1897  The  operations  were  completely  successful  and  the  Benin 
country  was  added  to  the  protectorate  (see  Benin).  In  1900,  as 
stated,  the  southern  portion  of  the  Niger  Company's  territories 
was  added  to  the  protectorate,  the  change  in  administration 
being  effected  without  difficulty  of  any  kind.  Sir  Ralph  Moor 
continued  until  1904  to  govern  the  country  under  the  style  of 
high  commissioner.  The  efforts  of  the  administration  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  natives  without  undue  interference  with 
customary  law  met  with  encouraging  results,  and  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Atos  to  the  government  in  190a  brought  to  an 
end  the  system  of  tribal  warfare  for  the  purpose  of  making 
slaves,  while  the  enforcement  of  a  proclamation  of  1901  prohibit- 
ing the  buying,  pawning  or  selling  of  slaves  had  a  salutary  effect. 
Trade  steadUy  developed,  and  owing  to  the  large  sums  paid 
as  duty  on  imported  spirits,  the  revenue  of  the  protectorate  was 
sufficient  to  cover  the  expenditure. 

In  Northern  Nigeria  in  1900  the  establishment  of  British 
authority  remained  still  to  be  effected.  The  man  selected  for  the 
post  of  first  high  commissioner  was  Colonel — afterwards  better 
known  as  Sir  Frederick — Lugard,  who  had  conducted  one  of  the 
Royal  Niger  company's  most  successful  expeditions  into  the 
western  portion  of  the  interior  and  had  already  been  employed 
by  the  British  government  to  raise  and  organize  the  West 
African  Frontier  Force. 

The  transference  of  influence  from  the  company  to  the  govern- 
ment was  officially  effected  on  the  xst  of  January  1900,  on  which 
Mtethtra  ^^  ^^  Union  Jack  was  hoisted  at  Lokoja,  and  the 
f^ria  formation  of  a  local  administration  was  entered  upon. 
The  number  of  civilians  in  the  employ  of  the  govern- 
ment was  very  small,  and  the  administrative  machinery 
had  to  be  evolved  under  the  pressure  of  a  somewhat 
acute  military  situation.  The  headquarters  of  the  West  African 
Frontier  Force  had  been  at  Jebba,  not  far  from  the  point  at 
which  Mungo  Park  had  lost  his  life  upon  the  river.  Neither 
Jebba  nor  Lokoja  was  considered  suitable  for  the  permanent 
capital  of  the  protectorate,  and  survey  parties  were  sent  out, 
with  strict  orders  to  avoid  conflict  with  the  nominally  friendly 
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natives,  to  find  a  more  suitable  site.  This  was  sdected  on  a 
branch  of  the  Kaduna  river  in  the  south-western  aimer  of  the 
province  of  Zaria,  at  a  place  of  which  the  native  name  of  2Uuieeni 
was  retained,  llie  ruler  of  Zaria,  while  professing  fiiendlinesi. 
was,  however,  unable  or  unwiUing  to  restrain  the  nikrs  of  Konta- 
gora  aiui  Nupe  from  aggression.  These  two  potentates  raided 
for  slaves  to  the  bordera  of  the  rivers  and  openly  threatened  the 
British  position  on  the  Niger.  The  Asbanti  War  of  1900  daimcd 
the  despatch  of  a  strong  detachment  of  the  West  African  Frontier 
Force,  and  it  was  not  until  the  return  of  the  troops  in  Febniaiy 

1 901  that  Nupe  and  Kontagora  could  be  effectively  dealt  villi. 
In  that  year  both  provinces  were  subdued,  their  emirs  deposed, 
and  letters  of  appointment  given  to  new  emire,  who  undertook 
to -rule  in  aca>rdance  with  the  requirements  of  humanity,  to 
abolish  slave-raiding  and  slave  dnling,  and  to  acknowledge 
the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain.    lUorin  and  Borgu  with  a 
portion  of  Kabba  were  already  under  British  rule.    The  rulos 
of  other  neighbouring  provinces  offered  their  allegiance,  aod 
by  the  end  of  the  year  1901  nine  provinces,  lUorin,  Kabba, 
Middle  Niger,  Lower  Benue,  Upper  Benue,  Nupe,  Kontagora, 
Borgu  and  Zaria  had  accepted  the  British  occupation.    These 
territories,  with  the  exception  of  Zaria,  were  all  in  the  more  as 
less  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  valleys  of  the  Niger  and 
the  Benue,  and  Zaria  bordered  upon  the  Kaduna.    For  all  these 
territories  an  initial  system  of  administration  was  ocganised. 
and  British  residents  were  appointed  to  each  province.    Scvo 
teen  legislative  proclamations  were  enacted  in  the  first  }-ear 
dealing  with  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  position,  aad 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  supreme  and  proviodal 
court  of  justice,  for  the  legalization  of  native  courts  of  justice, 
and  dealing  with  questions  of  slavery,  importation  of  liquor 
and  firearms,  land  titles,  &c.    In  the  autumn  of  1901  the  eicir 
of  Yola,  the  extreme  eastern  comer  of  the  territories  borderiag 
upon  the  Benue,  was,  in  consequence  of  the  aggressions  upon 
a  trading  station  established  by  the  Niger  Company,  dealt  with 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  emirs  of  Nupe  and  Kontagora,  ind  a 
new  emir  was  appointed  under  British  rule.    In  1902  Bauchi  and 
Bomu  were  brought  under  British  rule.   In  Bauchi  the  emir  vas 
deposed  and  a  new  emir  was  appointed.   In  Bomu  the  extends 
of  British  authonty  was  very  willingly  accepted  as  a  guarantee 
against  other  European  encroachments,  and  the  legitimate  Sbefca 
was  restored  to  the  throne  under  British  protection.    MiHtsry 
stations  were  established  in  Bomu  and  in  Bauchi,  and  both 
provinces  were  included  in  the  system  of  British  administntion. 
Later  in  the  same  year  an  act  of  treachery  culminating  in  the 
murder  of  a  British  resident,  Captain  Moloney,  in  the  province 
of  Nassarawa,  led  to  the  military  subjugation  of  that  province. 
The  murderer  fled  northwards  through  Zaria  to  Kano,  wiiidi 
was  still  an  independent  Mahommedan  state.   The  emir  of  Zaria 
was  found  to  be  in  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  ecdr 
of  Kano.    It  was  thought  desirable  to  arrest  and  dethrone  bin, 
and  his  prime  minister  was  temporarily  appointed  to  administer 
the  province  under  British  protection.    To  all  these  provioca 
British  residents  were  appointed,  and  British  legislative  enact- 
ments became  applicable  to  them  alL    By  the  end  of  the  year 

1902  British  administration  had  been  extended  to  the  whole  of 
the  provinces  in  the  south,  east  and  west  of  the  protectorate.  The 
important  Mahommedan  states  of  Sokoto,  Gando,  Kano  and 
Katsena  remained  mdependent.  These  states  were  resarded  a 
the  stronghold  of  Fula  supremacy.  The  emir  of  Sokoto  fadd  the 
position  of  religiotts  as  well  as  political  head  of  all  the  lesxr 
states  of  Northern  Nigeria,  and  in  response  to  friendly  overtiins 
on  the  part  of  the  British  administration  had  declared  thzi 
between  Sokoto  and  Great  Britain  there  could  be  nothing  b^t 
war.  Katsena  was  the  centre  of  local  learning,  while  Kano  wss 
at  once  the  commercial  and  the  military  centre  of  power.  Br 
the  end  of  1902  it  had  become  evident  that  a  trial  of  stresgt^ 
between  the  Mahommedan  powen  and  the  new  British  adncr- 
istration  was  inevitable.  The  Mahommedan  rulera  were  tbcts- 
selves  of  comparatively  recent  date.  In  fighting  them  there  wss 
no  question  of  fighting  the  whole  country.  On  the  oontrarr  h 
was  presumed  with  justice  that  their  overthrow  would  be  hailct. 
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with  satisfaction  by  many  of  the  subject  peoples.  Every  attempt 
was  made  to  settle  the  question  at  issue  by  conciliatory  methods, 
but  these  having  failed,  a  campaign  against  Kano  and  Sokoto 
was  entered  upon  in  January  1903.  It  was  entirely  successful. 
The  capital  of  Kano,  a  wall«d  and  fortified  town  of  great  extent 
and  formidable  strength,  fell  to  a  British  assault  in  February  of 
X903.  Sokoto  subletted  after  a  battle  which  took  place  on  the 
17  th  of  May.  Hie  sultan  fled,  and  on  the  aist  of  May  a  new 
sultan,  chosen  by  the  council  of  elders,  was  installed  by  the 
British  high  commissioner,  after  he  had  publicly  accepted  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  British  government.  Tliese  conditions 
were  thut  all  rights  of  conquest  acquired  by  the  Fulani  throughout 
Northern  Nigeria  passed  to  Great  Britain,  that  for  the  future 
every  sultan  and  emir  and  principal  officer  of  state  should 
be  appointed  by  Great  Britain,  that  the  emirs  and  chiefs  so 
appointed  should  obey  the  laws  of  the  British  government,  that 
they  should  no  longer  buy  and  sell  slaves,  nor  enslave  people, 
that  they  should  import  no  firearms,  except  flint-locks,  that 
they  should  enforce  no  sentences  in  their  courts  of  law  which  were 
contrary  to  humanity,  and  that  the  British  government  should 
in  future  hold  rights  in  land  and  taxation.  When  these  con- 
ditions were  accepted  by  the  Fulani  chiefs  the  supremacy  of 
Great  Britain  was  established  over  the  entire  country.  Katsena 
and  Gando  followed  the  example  set  to  them  by  Kano  and 
Sokoto.  Throughout  Northern  Nigeria  all  chiefs,  Mahommedan 
and  Pagan,  now  hold  their  appointments  under  the  British 
ciown  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  sovereign. 

It  remained  to  organize  the  territories  for  British  rule,  to 
institute  a  reformed  system  of  taxation,  to  establish  courts  of 
justice,  and  to  open  the  country  to  civilized  occupation. 

The  following  account  of  the  legislation  carried  into  force  up 
to  1907  shows  in  effect  what  was  done  in  that  direction.  After 
the  conquest  of  the  Hausa  States  in  1903-1903  the  king's  writ 
ran — ^with  the  exception  of  a  few  districts  inhabited  by  primitive 
savages — through  the  whole  area  known  as  Northern  Nigeria. 
The  temporary  enactments  of  the  earlier  days  were  then  super- 
seded by  laws  based  upon  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  local 
conditions  and  rendered  possible  by  the  effective  administration 
which  had  been  set  up  throughout  the  country. 

Courts  of  Lam  and  Administration  of  Justice. — A  superior  court 
was  aet  up  with  juriadictbn  over  all  non-natives  and  govenunent 
employ^.  Its  jurisdiction  over  natives  vrais  limited  to  the  two 
centres  of  administration  named  "  cantonments,"  and  to  such  neigh- 
bouring territories  as  might  be  included  by  regulation  withih  a 
feasible  distance  of  those  centres.  It  could,  however^  try  any  case 
in  any  province  by  special  warrant  of  the  high  commissioner.  The 
whole  country  was  divided  into  seventeen  provinces,  in  each  of  which 
there  was  a  provincial  court  presided  over  by  the  resident  in  charge, 
whose  assistants  were  commissioners  of  the  court.  They  submitted 
their  lists  of  criminal  trials  to  the  high  commissioner,  who,  advised 
by  the  attorney-general,  acted  as  a  court  of  appeal,  and  no  sentence 
exceeding  six  months  could  take  effect  without  his  confirmation. 
Cases  could  be  referred  by  him  for  re-trial  in  the  superior  court  if 
he  so  decided.  A  criminal  code  was  drawn  up,  together  with  a 
criminal  procedure  proclamation.  Native  courts  were  established 
by  warrant  at  all  the  chief  native  towns  with  varyine  powers. 
Tiiey  were  of  two  classes,  the  "  Alkalis '  Court."  presided  over  by 
trained  Mahommedan  jurists,  and  "  Judicial  Councils,"  under  the 
leading  chiefs  and  narives  presided  over  by  the  emir  or  other  native 
ruler.  In  these  courts  native  law  and  customs  (principally  the 
Mahommedan  law)  were  administered  with  the  proviso  that  no 
penalty  could  be  enforced  which  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  humanity 
or  opposed  to  any  specific  proclamation  of  the  protectorate.  With 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  of  the  most  enlightened  courts,  the 
criminal  powcra  of  these  courts  were  restricted,  out  in  civil  actions 
they  had  full  scope.  No  native  court  could  carry  a  sentence  of 
death  into  execution  without  the  concurrence  of  the  resident. 

Cantonment  courts  were  also  set  up  in  the  two  chief  government 
centres  (Zuneeru  and  Lolcoja),  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
sanitary  aiuf  municipal  regulations.  These  were  affiliated  to  the 
superior  courts. 

JLauds  and  Minerals. — ^These  constitute  the  main  asset  of  the 
government.  In  the  first  instance,  as  following  upon  conquest  or 
potential  conquest,  the  Fulani  emirs  who  were  appointed  by 
covemment  to  each  of  the  great  native  states  were  installed  under  a 
letter  of  appointment  in  which  (in  addition  to  rights  of  legislation, 
tajcation  and  other  powers  inherent  in  suzerainty)  the  ultimate 
title  to  all  land  was  transferred  from  the  Fulani  dynasty  and  vested 
tn  the  British.  Private  ownerehip  was  not  interfered  with,  but  all 
waste  fauida  became  the  property  of  the  crown,  and  no  non-native 


could  acquire  ritle  except  as  from  the  government,  ^milariy  the 
sole  title  to  minerals  (subject  to  the  share  of  profits  assigned  to  the 
Niger  Company  by  the  deed  of  transfer)  was  vested  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  terms  upon  which  licences  to  prospect  or  mine  could 
be  acquired,  together  with  full  regulations  regarding  mining,  were 
enacted  by  hiw.  The  right  of  natives  to  smelt  iron  and  the  question 
of  compensation  for  any  other  existing  mining  industry  or  for  surface 
disturbance  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  government. 

Staoery. — Practical  effect  was  given  to  the  abolition  of  the  legal 
status  ol  daveiy,  in  so  far  as  all  British  courts  were  concerned. 
This  decree  had  been  promulgated  before  the  transfer  of  Uie  ad- 
ministration, but  had  existed  merely  on  paper.  Every  slave  could 
thereby  assert  hb  freedom  if  he  desired  to  do  so,  but  it  was  not  made 
illegal  for  a  native  to  own  a  slave,  and  no  penalty  attached  to  mere 
possession  in  such  a  case.  Slave-dealing  and  transactions  of  every 
kind  in  slaves  were  now  made  illegal.  Civil  questions  arising  from 
the  institutbn  of  domestic  slavery  remained  justiciable  by  the  native 
courts;  which  in  this  matter  were  very  carefully  supervised  by  the 
British  administration. 

Taxation. — In  the  earlier  years  of  the  administration  the  tolb 
upon  trade  in  transit,  which  had  existed  from  rime  immemorial  and 
had  become  the  means  of  much  extortion,  were  made  a  monopoly 
of  the  government,  and  were  reorsanized  on  an  equitable  and  popular 
basts.  To  these  were  added  certain  licences  («.g.  on  canoes,  &c.). 
In  i905acom{^te  reosjpanizationofthedirect  taxation  of  thecountiy 
was  introduced.  The  mnumerablc  taxes  upon  a^culture  and  in- 
dustry of  all  kinds  were  consolidated  into  two  principal  taxes,  viz. 
the  land  and  general  tax— in  its  nature  an  income  tax — and  the 
jan^li  or  cattle  tax  upon  nomad  herdsmen.  The  imposition  of  this 
tax  involved  a  rough  and  ready  assessment  of  every  village  in  the 
protectorate.  Under  this  system  the  oppression  and  extortion 
practised  under  nadve  rule  gave  place  to  a  carefully  regulated 
method  of  assessment.  At  its  initiation  the  proceeds  were  divided 
in  approximately  equal  shares  between  the  central  government  and 
the  native  administration,  and  a  means  was  thus  found  of  crearing 
a  legitimate  revenue  for  the  native  chiefs  to  supersede  the  proceeds 
of  slave-raiding  and  slave-dealing,  and  of  oppression  and  extortion, 
by  which  they  had  hitherto  Bui>plied  their  needs.  As  in  India^  the 
vilbge  with  its  lands  and  cultivation  was  constituted  the  umt  of 
assessment,  and  the  provinces  were  divided  into  districts  under 
native  headmen  responsible  for  the  collection  of  the  tax,  and  its 
payment  to  the  paramount  chief,  who  in  turn  rendered  the  assif^ned 
share  to  district  and  village  chiefs,  to  the  officen  of  state  recognized 
by  government  and  to  the  government  itself.  The  administrative 
onicen  were  entrusted  with  the  aa&essment  and  acted  as  arbitratora 
and  referees  in  case  of  illegal  exactions.  In  the  Pagan  dbtricts. 
where  no  native  machinery  existed  and  no  previous  taxation  had^ 
been  in  force,  a  nominal  impost  was  levied  and  collected  by  the 
ofllicera  of  the  government  through  the  agency  of  the  village  chiefs.  ■ 
The  taxatbn  of  the  great  cities  formed  a  separate  and  very  difficult' 
problem.  The  law  laid  down  the  method  to  be  employed  in  this 
case,  but  pending  the  completion  of  the  rural  taxation  this  detailed 
application  of  the  system  was  allowed  to  remain  in  suspense.  It  was 
hoped  that  so  soon  as  the  scheme  could  be  effectively  put  into  opera- 
tion the  taxes  on  trade  in  transit  could  be  larvely  if  not  completely 
abolished,  and  the  tradera  and  merchants — the  wealthiest  class  of 
the  communitv — would  be  assessed  in  their  city  domiciles.  By 
these  means  a  lar^  and  rapidly  increasing  revenue  is  being  secured 
to  government;  while  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  and  people  b 
being  greatly  ameliorated,  an  adequate  but  not  excessive  income  b 
being  secured  to  the  native  rulers;  and  the  class  of  middlemen 
who  lived  by  extortion  and  absorbed  a  great  part  of  the  wealth  of 
the  country  is  being  abolished.  ^ 

Native  Rulers. — By  the  operation  of  the  native  courts  proclamation, 
the  taxation  proclamation,  and  finally  by  the  enfoixxment  of  native 
authority  proclamations,  the  status  01  the  native  rulers,  their  powers 
and  authority,  were  defined  and  legalized.  They  receive  the  support 
of  the  government  within  the  limits  of  their  recognized  sphere  of 
action.  The  great  chiefs  are  appointed  by  the  government  in 
consultation  with  the  principal  men,  and  in  accordance  ^th  native 
customs  and  laws  of  succession.  Minor  chiefs  are  nominated  by 
their  paramount  chiefs,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  high  com- 
missioner. 

ifilitary  csid  Po/«c?.— The  defcnnve  force  the  Northern  Nigeria 
Regiment  of  the  West  African  Frontier  Force — b  constituted  by 
law,  and  the  proclamation  contains  a  military  code. based  on  the 
Army  Act  with  modifications  necessary  in  local  circumstances. 
A  police  force  b  similarly  organized  and  controlled  by  a  second 
enactment.  The  military  force  is  divided  into  three,  regiments 
and  two  batteries  of  artilleiy  under  the  supreme  command  of  a 
commandant.  The  dbtribution  of  the  garrisons  b  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  high  commissioner.  The  poucc,  en  the  other  hand,  are 
more  or  less  equally  divided  between  the  provinces  (including  the 
establishment  at  tacti  cantonment),  and  while  their  interior  economy 
and  organization  rests  in  the  hands  of  a  commissbner,  they  are 
for  purposes  of  duty  under  the  control  of  the  resident  of  the  province. 
A  oistrKt  superintendent  b  appointed  to  each  province. 

Miscellaneous  Enactments. — ^A  variety  of  other  enactments  deab 
with  minor  matters  of  adminbtration.  Commissions  of  inquiry  may 
be  appointed  by  the  high  commissioner  to  investigate  the  conduct 
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.  individiulix  dcpvtnwnt  and  take  evidHkce  on  oath,   Kidpline 
KDiiKn  ii  pmcribed  by  Ibe  M«riiie  DiicipliM  Art. 

■EncmcDU  ii  csfocnd  by  Uw.  Ilw  jmportilion  or 
pomtttioB  ct  anm  tA  pfKiBOn  ii  (inbiddcn,  except  by  pmnilt  in 
canCaimiiy  wilb  Ibe  BniiKb  An,  and  in  funbet  appUcatlDn  of  Ibal 
■cl  >be  imporuuOD  of  ipiriu  lor  nie  to  utivet  b  •rholly  prshibilcd, 
ThccuitaiiincdtikRRsuUtcd  by  » iDunkipil  ordiunn,  eKablidi- 
ifig  ratcA  and  bying  down  wioui  repUaliofu  for  ofder  and  Mni- 
Ulioii'  tn  onkr  tojjRvent  bydrophobla  doft  may  only  be  krpt 
UDderoTtaiii  mtriction.  Palenli.  marriagcaXoT  oop-nativvi),  &c., 
AC'.  totm  (he  subject  of  othcf  lava. 
AimimnraiiM    thpinoiu. — For    adndnistraih-c 

BotBU.'Konaiora,  N™niwi.,  Muri!  Yola  I.'      ■     :■'! 

Nupe.    OdhMfSokoloandCndo,  Kano.       I        ■         !  ,i       ■ 

and  Boniu  Wm  have  betn  carried  a  Bsp  ,  .■       ;.., 

Ent-dan  reudent.  lUorin,  Nupe  and  Kai:  i  !  ><  '.■■  i  i  f.-.-  i 
into  one  province  called  the  Niicrprovinn.. ..<<..:  .J  [.U  .J  Lh.l.r 
(he  charge  oE  a  fitat-claaa  revdent,  and  it  i^  iir<  fi'kil  t'j  '-  'iijn::'! 


id  la  canied  on  under  Briiiih 

iaU.   In  the  Fkfan  UIH  IheiT 

, , nailve  adadaiatratioo,  and  the  Briiiih 

RwkBti  arc  n^nniible  (or  toed  jccnmimeBt. 

^nuJ^'Hu/uin  of  Lafp*  atid  Soutiem  Nigeria.- — The  political 
reuoDi  which  had  resutled  in  tl»  Nigerian  temlories  being 
tUvtded  into  thiec  distinct  adrniniatrations  no  bngei  eziiting, 

Gitt  alep  in  that  direction  Sit  Walter  (then  Mr)  Eserton  wai  in 
1404  appointed  both  governor  o(  Lagos  and  high  commisioner 
of  Soultaem  Nigeria.  This  was  followed  in  February  igaS  by 
the  amalgamation  ol  the  two  admiiUiirntions  under  the  itjile  of 
"  the  Colony  and  Protectonte  ol  Soulhem  Nigeria,"  with  head- 
quarter! at  Lat«  town.  The  fontier  colony  and  protecloiatc 
of  Lag<»  (ir.i.)  became  the  waten  or  Lagra  province  o(  the  sew 
adminiilntlon.  la  the  year  the  amalganution  wai  effected 
the  revenue  reached  t,  tecotd  figure,  the  amount  collected  being 
£i,oElS,ooo,  10  which  Lagos  pn^ce  contributed  £414,000. 
Over  So%  of  the  revenue  wu  derived  from  cuUoma.  In  the 
aame  year  the  eipendilure  from  revenue  mi  £i/i;e,ooo. 

JVonfe™  Niccria  RaUmiy.—lB  Noithetn  Nigeria,  which  con- 
tinued lot  the  time  to  be  s  separate  protectorate,  Sir  Frederick 
Lugard  waa,  at  the  begianing  of  t^o?,  succeeded  a*  high  com- 
miiKoner  by  Sir  Percy  Cinuard.  In- August  of  that  year  the 
British  govemisent,  00  idminisiistive,  strategic  and  commercial 
gntundi,  came  lo  a  decision  to  build  a  railway  which  should  place 
the  important  cities  of  Zaiia  and  Kano  in  direct  communication 
wilb  the  perennially  navigable  waten  of  the  Lower  Niger.  In 
view  of  the  approaching  unificaiioa  of  Southern  and  Northern 
Nigeria,  the  money  needed,  about  £1,150,000,  was  raised  aa  a  loan 
by  Southern  Nigeria.  The  route  chosen  lor  the  line  waa  that 
advocated  by  Sir  Frederick  Lugard.     Tliia  Important 


superinti 


Percy  Girouard,^  the  builder 
way.  At  the  same  time  the 
e  Lagos  railway  till  [t  effected 
31  Zungcru,  die  Niger  being 


ol  the  Wadi  Halia-Kharti 

a  lunction  with  the  Kano 
bridged  at  Jebba. 

Land  Tctiitri.—S!r  Percy  Girouard  devoted  much  attention  to 
land  tenure,  probably  the  most  important  of  Ibe  (luestlona 
concerning  imperial  policy  in  West  Africa.  He  adopted  theUnd 
policy  of  Sir  F.  D.  Lugard,  and  rrcommended  "  a  declaration  in 
favour  of  the  oatlonilLiation  of  the  lands  of  the  Pnlectorate." 
This  was  in  accord  with  native  laws— that  the  hind  is  the  pro- 
perly of  the  people,  held  in  trust  for  them  by  their  chiefs,  who 
have  not  the  power  of  alienatloiL  Thereafter  the  secretary  lor 
the  colonio  appointed  a  strong  committee,  which,  after  hearing 
much  evidence,  iuued  a  report  in  April  iqro  In  aubstantiol 
agreement  with  the  governor's  recnmmendatian*.    Thii  policy 

'  In  T^  Sir  Percy  Cirooard  wis  succeeded  by  Sir  H.  H.  J.  BeD. 


if  their  lud— Ibc 


was  adopted  by  the  Colonial  Office.  By  this  m 
ol  Nigeria  were  secured  in  the  potsesa' 
government  impnaing  land  ta»g,  which  ar 
This  eiduaion  of  the  European  land  speculator  ami  denial  M 
the  right  to  buy  and  tell  land  and  of  f  retbold  tenure  was  held  by 
all  the  authoritia  to  be  eiaeniii]  for  the  moral  and  Dotetitl 
wellare  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  land  where  the  duty  of  the  vhilt 
nan  is  mainly  that  of  administration  and  hi*  material  ad\'ants|ea 
"  Lutd  TeDUtt  in  West  AfTKs  " 


V.  ^1-. 


asofNi-r 
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(Londofi.  1905): 
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nil  tn'  KMk  Jii  C«M~  J^ 

'     in.  SeeaisoLadyLiiti'd. 

■  r-ji .  Boyd  Airtmia,  rrtm  ik 

C  Larynore.  A  Xaiinfi  Vf^ta 


.   icdbylheColooialOl 

BfK'ii/l/nifl  (London,  I90J)jC.H.RoWnao«,Haw 

iS.:'i;  5.  Vandeleur.  CVmipotpnif  •■  Bm  attf  fill  a<  Kva 
(I.. I. .Jen.  ia9§),  with  introducllDB  bv  Sir  Cemge  CokUc;  Mtjnr 
A.  t  ..  Leonard,  Tin  Uictr  KM  eui  iti  TtOu  (Loodoa.  IfA); 
C,  I'  irtildfe,  Tki  Crosi  EiixT  flalaa  (Landau.  1$03};  E.  Daynll, 
Fb--  -'ijiiri^i  from  Sout}urK  Niima  (LondoA.  iqio).  Mail*  01  Uv 
coi.  ■        ,1!.       ■'■■  iil  I  111  m  ana  m^wn  ■"  published  IWthe 

w.    ■  :      [v.„  BMki,  cd.  ijis  !i904^ij^7  (isgjM* 

iaCiVii^'''  ""        ">'™«™«»"'  J.I-lT' 

NIQBT,  that  pan  of  the  utnial  day  of  Iwenty-foiu  houn 
during  which  the  sun  is  below  the  horiion,  the  dark  pan  of  the 
day  from  suiuet  lo  sunrise  {see  Dav).  Tbe  word  in  O.  Eng.  take 
two  farmt,  ntaU  and  tiifAl,  the  Utter  form  ^ipaiently  heinf 
established  by  about  the  iMh  century.  TIk  word  is  common 
in  varying  forms  to  Indo-EuropeaD  languages.'  Tie  roM  a 
usually  taken  to  be  not-,  10  periah,  the  word  "■""'"[  the  timt 
when  the  Ughl  fail*  (d.  Cr.  stm ,  tat.  nci,  death,  ntan,  lo  hurt). 
It  was  customary  to  reckon  periods  of  time  by  nights,  and  we  ilOl 
use  "  fortnight  "  (0.  Eng.  ftrntHftu  nUl.  fourteeo  nights),  bar 
"  se'n-night  "  (seven  nights)  has  been  displand  by  "  wnk"{i.».). 
NIOHTIHOALB,  FLOREHCB  (tSio-igro),  yooater  daugbis 
of  William  Edward  Nightingale  of  Embley  Park,  HamjahiR. 
and  Lea  Hurst,  Derbyshire,  waa  born  at  Florence  on  the  ijth 
of  May  lEio,  and  named  after  that  city,  but  her  childbaad  ns 
spent  in  England,  chlcdy  in  Derbyshire.  From  her  eartiext  yon 
her  strong  love  ol  nature  and  irimfll^  manifested  itself.  Ha 
games,  loo,  were  characteristic,  for  ber  great  delight  was  ta 
nurse  and  bandage  her  doDs.  Ber  firtl  living  patient  was  a 
shepherd's  dog.  From  tending  ai^Imals  she  passed  lo  hiaui 
beings,  and  wherever  there  was  sorrow  or  suSering  she  wu  sure 
to  be  found.  Kei  most  ardent  desire  wu  to  uac  her  talents  br 
the  benefit  of  humanity.  She  had  a  natural  shrinking  Ins 
•odely;  and  though  her  sodal  position  neceailaled  her  prcseat*- 
tion  at  Coun,  her  first  season  in  town  waa  spent  in  "—'"it 
into  the  working  of  hospitals,  reformatories  and  other  charitable 
inst  itutiont.  Tbis  was  followed  by  a  tour  of  inspectioB  of  fortiga 
hospitals.  At  that  time  England  was  sadly  behind-hand  ia 
matters  of  nunini  and  sanitation,  and  Mis*  Nighiingale.  who 
desired  (0  obtain  tbe  best  potuble  leaching  for  heneif.  wni 
through  a  course  of  ttaioing  In  tbe  Institute  of  ProteHaii 
Deaconestei  at  Kalienwettb.  She  lemalned  there  aii  omikt. 
learning  every  detail  o(  bosirital  nianagtment  with  a  Ihoraighnat 
rarely  equalled.  Miss  Nightingale  needed  nothing  that  naU 
make  ber  profidenl  In  ber  self-chosen  task.  Fnm  Kaisenwcik 
she  went  to  Paris,  where  she  studied  the  system  of  nunint  ud 
managcraenl  In  the  hospitals  under  the  charge  of  ike  listets  d 
Si  Vincent  de  PauL  After  her  ntnm  to  England  ahe  dmtrd 
herself  to  rcorgaiuiing  the  Govemessca'  Sanatorium  in  HaiiiT 
Street  (now  the  Home  for  Gentlewomen  during  TerapoiaiT 
Illness),  which  was  at  thai  lime  badly  managed  and  in  gnst 
need  of  funds.  MIn  Nightingale  grudged  neither  time  itor  ncucj 
to  this  work,  and  she  had  the  satisfaclioa  d  pl—im  it  OB  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  basis. 

In  the  year  tSs4  Eni^d  was  (tlrred  to  iti  deptla  by  ik 
repon  of  the  sufferioff  of  the  sict  and  woooded  In  the  CriaK 
There  was  an  utter  absence  of  Ibe  ci 
cany  out  the  first  and  ti^fl^  ^ 
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to  receive  the  sick  and  wounded  of  a  large  army.  The  condition 
of  the  large  barrack-hospital  at  Scutari  was  deplorable.  A  royal 
commission  of  inquiry  was  appointed,  a  patriotic  ftmd  opened, 
and  money  flowed  in  fast.  To  Miss  Nightingale  this  proved  the 
trumpet-adl  of  duty.  She  wrote  to  Sidney  Herbert,  secretary 
at  war,  and  offered  her  services.  Her  letter  crossed  with  one 
from  him  inviting  her  to  proceed  to  the  Crimea.  She  set  out  on 
the  34th  October  with  a  staff  of  thirty-seven  nurses,  partly 
volunteers,  partly  professionals  trained  in  hospitals.  They 
reached  Scutari  on  the  4th  of  November,  in  time  to  receive  the 
Balaklava  wounded*  A  day  or  two  later  these  were  joined  by 
600  from  InkermaA.  The  story  of  Miss  Nightingale's  labours  at 
Scutari  is  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  English  annals.  She  gave 
herself,  body  and  soul,  to  the  work.  She  would  stand  for  twenty 
hours  at  a  stretch  to  see  the  wounded  accommodated*  She 
regularly  took  her  place  in  the  operation-room,  to  hearten  the 
sufferers  by  her  presence  and  sympathy,  and  at  night  she  would 
make  her  solitary  round  of  the  wards,  lamp  in  hand,  stopping 
here  and  there  to  speak  a  kindly  word  to  some  patient.  Soon  she 
had  xo,ooo  men  under  her  charge,  and  the  genend  superintendence 
of  all  the  hospitab  on  the  Bosporus.  Gradually  the  effects  of 
the  measures  adopted  were  seen  in  a  lowered  death-rate.  In 
February  1855  it  was  as  high  as  42%,  before  many  months  it  had 
sunk  to  2.  For  a  time  Miss  Nightingale  was  herself  prostrated 
with  fever,  but  she  refused  to  leave  her  post,  and  remained  at 
Scutari  till  Turkey  was  evacuated  by  the  British  in  July  1856. 
The  enthusiasm  aroused  in  England  by  Miss  Nightingale's 
labours  was  indescribable.  A  man-of-war  was  ordered  to  bring 
her  home,  and  London  prepared  to  give  her  a  triumphant 
reception;  but  she  returned  quietly  in  a  French  ship,  crossed 
to  England,  and  escaped  to  her  country  home  before  the  news 
oi  her  return  could  leak  out.  The  experiences  of  those  terrible 
months  permanently  affected  Miss  Nightingale's  health,  but  the 
quiet  life  she  afterwards  led  was  full  of  usefulness.  With  the 
^50,000  raised  in  recognition  of  her  services  she  founded  the 
Nightingale  Home  for  training  nurses  at  St  Thomas's  and  King's 
College  Hoq>itals.  She  also  turned  her  attention  to  the  question 
of  army  sanitary  reform  and  army  hospitals,  and  to  the  work 
of  the  Army  Medical  College  at  Chatham.  In  1858  she  published 
her  Notes  on  NwrHng,  which  gave  an  enormous  stimulus  to  the 
study  of  this  subject  in  England.  According  to  Miss  Nightingale 
nursing  ought  to  signify  the  proper  use  of  fresh  air,  light,  warmth, 
cleanliness,  quiet,  and  the  selection  and  administration  of  diet — 
all  at  the  least  expense  of  vital  force  to  the  patient. 

Miss  Nightingale  followed  with  interest  all  the  later  improve- 
ments in  sanitation,  and  was  frequently  consulted  about  hospital 
plans  both  at  home  and  abroad.  With  the  help  of  the  County 
CoimcQ  Technical  Instruction  Committee  she  orgamzed  in  1892 
a  health  crusade  in  Buckinghamshire.  Teachers  were  sent 
round  among  the  cottagers  to  give  practical  advice  on  such 
points  as  ventilation,  drainage,  disinfectants,  cleanliness,  &c., 
a  plan  which,  if  widely  carried  out,  would  bring  the  most  valuable 
knowledge  to  every  home  in  England.  She  is  understood  to  have 
drawn  up  a  confidential  report  for  the  government  on  the  working 
of  the  Army  Medical  Corps  in  the  Crimea,  and  to  have  been 
officially  consulted  during  the  American  Civil  War  and  the 
Franco-Goman  War.  In  1907  she  received  the  Order  of  Merit 
from  King  Edward  VII«  She  died  in  London  on  the  Z3th  of 
August  19x0.  She  is  the  subject  of  a  beautiful  poem  by 
Longfellow,  "Santa  Filomena,"  and  the  popular  estimate  of 
her  character  and  mission  was  summed  up  in  a  partictilarly 
felicitous  anagram.  Flit  on,  ckeering  angd. 

MlOHTIKOAtB  (O.  Eng.  NiklegaU,  literaHy  "singer  of  the 
juigbt"),  the  bird  celebrated  beyond  all  others  by  European 
writers  for  the  admirable  vocal  powers  which,  during  some  weeks 
after  its  return  from  its  winter-quarters  in  the  south,  it  exercises 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  The  song  itself  is  indescribable, 
though  several  attempts,  from  the  time  of  Aristophanes  to  the 
present,  have  been  made  to  express  in  syllables  the  sound  of  its 
many  notes.  Poets  have  descanted  on  the  bird  (which  they 
neariy  always  make  of  the  feminine  gender)  leaning  its  breast 
against  a  tbom  and  pouring  forth  its  melody  in  anguish.    But 


the  cock  alone  sings,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
cause  and  intent  of  his  song  differ  in  any  respea  from  those  of 
other  birds'  songs  (see  Song).  In  great  contrast  to  the  nightin- 
gale's pre-eminent  voice  is  the  inconspicuous  coloration  of  it% 
plumage,  which  Is  alike  in  both  sexes,  and  is  of  a  reddish-brown 
above  and  dull  greyish-white  beneath,  the  breast  bemg  rather 
darker,  and  the  rufous  tail  showing  the  only  bright  tint 

The  range  of  the  European  nightingale,  DatUics  lusciniaf  is 
peculiar.  In  Great  Britain  it  Is  abundant  in  suiuble  localities 
to  the  south-east  of  a  line  stretching  from  the  valley  of  the  Exe, 
in  Devonshire,  to  York,  but  it  does  not  visit  Ireland,  its  occur- 
rence in  Wales  is  doubtful  or  intermittent,  and  it  is  extremely 
improbable  Uiat  it  has  ever  reached  Scotland.  On  the  conu'nent 
of  Europe  it  does  not  occur  north  of  a  line  stretching  irregulariy 
from  Copenhagen  to  the  northern  Urals,  and  it  is  absent  in 
Brittany:  over  south  Europe  otherwise  it  is  abundant.  It 
reaches  Persia,  and  is  a  winter  visitor  to  Arabia,  Nubta,  Abyssinia,- 
Algeria  and  as  far  south  as  the  Gold  Coast.  The  larger  eastern 
D.  pkilomda,  sometimes  called  the  thrush-nightingale  or  Sprosser 
of  German  bird-catchers,  is  russet-brown  in  both  sexes,  and  is 
a  native  of  eastern  Europe.  D.  hafiti  of  Persia,  a  true  nightingale, 
is  probably  the  Perso-Arabic  bulbul  of  poets. 

The  nightingale  reaches  its  English  home  about  the  middle 
of  April,*  the  males  (as  is  usual  among  migratory  birds)  arriving 
some  days  before  the  females.  On  the  cocks  being  joined  by 
their  partners,  the  work  for  which  the  long  and  hazardous  journey 
of  both  has  been  undertaken  is  speedily  begun,  and  before  long 
the  nest  is  completed.  This  is  of  a  rather  uncommon  kind,  being 
placed  on  or  near  the  ground,  the  outworks  consisting  chiefly 
of  a  great  number  of  dead  leaves  ingeniously  applied  together 
so  that  the  plane  of  each  is  mostly  vertical.  In  the  midst  of  the 
mass  is  wrought  a  deep  cup-like  hollow,  neatly  lined  with  fibrous 
roots,  but  the  whole  is  so  loosely  constructed,  and  depends  for 
lateral  support  so  much  on  the  stems  of  the  plants,  among  which 
it  is  generally  built,  that  a  very  slight  touch  disturbs  its  beautiful 
arrangement.  Herein  from  four  to  six  eggs  of  a  deep  olive  colour 
are  dtdy  hiid,  and  the  young  hatched.  Tlie  nestling  [Jumage  of 
the  nightingale  differs  much  from  that  of  the  adult,  the  feathers 
above  being  tipped  with  a  buff  spot,  just  as  in  the  young  of  the 
redbreast,  hedge-sparrow  and  redstart,  thereby  showing  the 
natural  aflSnity  of  all  these  forms.  Towards  the  end  of  summer 
the  nightingale  disappears  to  its  African  winter  hauntsi 

The  name  nightingale  has  been  vaguely  applied  to  aeveral  other 
birds.  The  80<alled '*  Virvinian  nightingale  is  a  species  of  gros- 
beak (9.V.):  the  "Pekin  nightingale"  or  "Japanese  nightingale'* 
is  a  small  babbler  (JLuOkrix  luteus)  inhabiting  the  Himalayas  and 
China,  not  Japan  at  all. 


Thtace,  gave  him  the  first-named  in  marriage.  Tereus,  however, 
being  enamoured  of  her  sister,  feigned  that  his  wife  was  dead,  and 
induced  Philomela  to  take  her  place.  On  her  discovering  the  truth 
he  cut  out  her  tongue  to  hinder  her  from  revealing  his  deceit ;  but 
she  depicted  her  sad  story  on  a  robe  which  she  sent  to  Procne;  and 
the  two  skten  then  contrived  a  horrible  revenge  for  the  infidelity 
of  Tereus,  by  lolling  and  serving  to  him  at  table  his  son  Itys.  There- 
upon the  gods  interposed,  chanatng  Tereus  into  a  hoopoe,  Procne 
into  a  swallow,  and  Philomela  mto  a  nightingale,  while  Itys  was 
restored  to  life  as  a  pheasant,  and  Pandion  (Who  had  died  of  grief  at 
his  daughters'  dishonour)  as  a  bird  of  prey  (see  Osprev).  The  fable 
has  several  variants.  Ovid's  versbn  may  be  seen  in  the  6th  book  of 
his  Metamorphoses  (lines  412-676).  (A.  N.) 

NIOHTSHADB,  a  general  term  for  the  genus  of  plants'known 
to  botanists  as  Solanum.  The  spedes  to  which  the  name  of 
nightshade  is  commonly  given  in  England  is  Solanum  Dulcamara 
which  is  also  called  bittersweet  or  woody  nightshade  (see  fig.  i). 
It  is  a  common  plant  in  damp  bedgebanks  and  thickets,  scram- 
bling over  underwood  and  hedges.  It  has  slender  slightly  woody 
stems,  with  alternate  lanceolate  leaves  more  or  less  heart-shaped 
and  auriculate  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in  drooping 
dusters  and  resemble  those  of  the  potato  in  shape,  although 

^*  Poets  and  novelists  are  apt  to  command  at  will  the  song  of  this 
bird,  irresfjective  of  season.  If  the  appearance  of  truth  is  to  be 
regarded,  it  is  dangerous  to  introduce  a  nightingale  as  singing  in 
England  before  the  i^th  of  April  or  after  the  15th  of  Tune.  The 
. "  early  nightinpde  **  c«  newspaper  paragraphs  is  generally  a  thrush. 
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much  inullcr.  The  flower  duiten  >pring  from  the  item 
tide  of.  or  oppoute  la,  Ihc  iiueiUon  of  t.  ]e«I.  The  d 
TDtlte,  of  K  liju-btu'^  roiour  wilh  a  greca  ipot  u  the  bt" 
metimes  while,  aod  bean  Ihe  yellow 


Dcmdly  nightihade,  Avalt  or  bellAdoiuift  {A^epa  tdiadovm) 

a  U^  bu&hy  herb  of  the  utne  nalurAl  order  ffig.  i).    It  ^roe; 

I  t  heighl  of  4  or  5  fL.,  hiving  leaves  of  i  dull  gteca  coknit. 

ith  m  bUck  ahining  berry  f luit  about  the  lize  of  a  cherry,  and  i 
largo  tapering  rool.  The  plant  a  a  native  of  ceolnil  and  loulli 
Europe,  eEFending  into  AuA,  and  h  found  locally  in  En^nd, 
chieHy  on  chalk  and  limestone,  from  Westmorland  and  (oulh- 
vards.  The  entire  plant  ii  hJchly  poisonoui,  and  acddenlj  dM 
infrequently  occur  through  children  and  uawaiy  penonl  eating 
the  at  tractive- look  lug  fruit.  Its  Icavti  and  roota  aie  larply 
used  [n  medicine,  on  which  account  the  plant  is  cultivated,  chirAy 
i  '   ^  ~    ',-■  rl  ■-■  1 -:.,!  Trance  lie*  BEllaDoim*). 

i  I  ■'.■'■    ,  !■  ]  ■  I  plant*  of  diffefenc  wtn  in 

l,'  r  i„.i,.ii.^=-.  .'.....J  ii-.i  ...^;.i  ...-,.■  a  PkyUiaica  irrandn  i^'ir- 
l^  ■  l.yp'-)-  The  iKrK'Icaved  niph[-,lijde  inan  Aroericao  Mecciof 
!r  :.::.m.  The  Mixlabai  nighuhade  is  Bsjeaa,  which  n  wkfcli'  uml 
b:-  -i  pnn-herh  hi  India.    Enchanler's  niEhtthade  t>  Cirtaea  la/tUBKl, 


™oIU;  j<^lla.wiih'       "jSan'a-. 

flowe'r".     i^ 
d  globose  blick  bem'ei.     It    It  a  conimon 

Hil  aic  Gomparaiivcly  laR.    The  bcnin  have  be 


en  hy  diiUfai.  and  a*t  iM 
laRlhuikiaaiidMauritiiiiliii 


NIORA.  COSTAHTIHO,  Count  (1S18-190;),  Italian  d^ilo- 
matist,  was  bom  at  Villa  Caslelnuovo,  in  the  province  <d  Twin, 
ontheiithof  JuneiSiS.    During  the  war  of  t&4g  be  iatsruptcd 

wounded  al  the  battle  of  RivolL    On  the  condusioD  of  peace  la 

Emmanuel  and  Csvour  lo  Paris  and  London  in  iSjj,  and  in  the 
foUoving  year  he  took  part  in  the  conference  of  Paris  hy  whidi 
the  Crimean  War  naa  brought  to  an  end.  Alter  the  is«tiD|  it 
Plombljres  .between  Cavoui  and  Nap<^con  DI.  Nigra  wis  led 
to  Paris  again  to  popularize  a  Franco-Piedmontese  *»i»nrf| 
Nigra  being,  as  Cavour  said, "  the  only  person  peihqis  who  know 
all  my  thoughts,  even  the  most  lecrcl."  He  was  instnunenUl 
in  negotiating  the  marriage  between  Victor  Emmanuel'*  daughur 
Clothilde  and  Napoleon's  nephew,  and  during  the  wu  ol  it» 
he  was  alwavs  with  the  emperor.  He  was  recalled  Ima  Pits 
of  the  Marche  and  Umbria  by  the  Finl- 


h  in  Frai 


Lo  the  prince  of  Carignano,  vxfrej 
of  the  Neapolitan  provinces.  When  Napoleon  recoKniacd  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  in  1861,  Nigra  relumed  lo  France  ai  miniun- 
resident,  and  for  many  years  [Jayed  a  most  impottant  pan  in 
political  aOain.  In  1S76  he  was  transferred  to  St  Petenborg  (iik 
the  rank  of  ambaasador,  in  1SS1  to  London,  and  in  1SS5  10  Viau 
In  iBog  he  represented  Italy  at  the  first  Hague  Peace  Coofatnce 
In  1904  he  retired,  and  he  died  at  Rapallo  on  the  iit  cJ  ]iif 

was  a  sound  classical  scholar,  and  published  IransUtiotis  of  muy 
Creek  and  Latin  poems  wilh  valuable  comments;  be  was  ilv 
a  poet  tiid  Ihe  author  of  •everal  works  of  folk-lore  and  pspalu 
poetry,  of  which  the  moit  important  is  his  Coflb'  pafilvi  id 


HIHIUSM,  the  name  commonly  given  to  the  RunUn  lam  d 
revolutionary  Socialism,  which  had  al  first  u  ■cadeaJni 
character,  and  rapidly  developed  into  an  anarchist  revaliiliaoar\ 
movement-  It  origiaaled  in  the  early  years  of  the  reip  oi 
Alexander  II.,  and  the  term  was  first  used  by  Tur^ucniev  in  kit 
celebrated  novel,  Falktri  and  CkiUrrti,  published  in  iKi. 
Among  the  students  of  the  univenilie*  and  the  highci  tedmici! 
schools  TtirKueniev  had  noticed  a  new  and  strikin^y  on^fitl 
type — young  men  and  women  in  slovenly  attire,  who  caDtd  k 
question  and  ridiculed  the  generally  received  coovictioDS  oA 
respectable  convcnlionaliliet  of  social  life,  and  who  tafted  a 
reorganizing  society  on  strictly  scientihc  prtDdplea.  TV< 
reversed  the  ttadilional  order  of  things  even  in  trivial  nulIfD 
of  external  appearance,  Ihe  malis  allowing  the  hair  to  grow  )■( 
and  the  femiic  adept!  cutting  it  short,  and  ai'  " 
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additional  badge  of  blue  spectacles.  Their  appearance,  manners 
and  conversation  were  apl  to  shock  ordinary  people,  but  to  this 
they  were  profoundly  indifferent,  for  they  had  raised  themselves 
above  the  level  of  so-called  public  opinion,  despised  Philistine 
respectability,  and  rather  liked  to  scandalize  people  still  under  the 
influence  of  what  they  considered  antiquated  prejudices.  For 
aesthetic  culture,  sentimentalism  and  refinement  of  every  kind 
they  had  a  profound  and  undisguised  contempt.  Professing 
extreme  utilitarianism  and  delighting  in  paradox,  they  were 
ready  to  declare  that  a  shoemaker  who  distinguished  himself  in 
his  craft  was  a  greater  man  than  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Qoethe, 
because  humanity  had  more  need  of  shoes  than  of  poetry. 
Thanks  to  Turgueniev,  these  young  persons  came  to  be  known 
in  common  paiiance  .as  "  Nihilbts,"  though  they  never  c«ised 
to  protest  against  the  term  ais  a  caluminous  nickname.  According 
to  their  own  account,  they  were  simply  earnest  students  who 
desired  reasonable  reforms,  and  the  peculiarities  in  their  appear- 
ance and  manner  arose  simply  from  an  excusable  neglect  of 
trivialities  in  view  of  graver  interests.  In  reality,  whatever 
name  we  may  apply  to  them,  they  were  the  extreme  repre- 
sentatives of  a  curious  moral  awakening  and  an  important 
intellectual  movement  among  the  Russian  educated  classes  (see 
Alexander  II.,  of  Russia). 

In  material  and  moral  progress  Russia  had  remained  behind 
the  other  European  nations,  and  the  educated  classes  felt,  after 
the  humiliation  of  the  Crimean  War,  that  the  reactionary  regime 
of  the  emperor  Nicholas  must  be  replaced  by  a  series  of  drastic 
reforms.  With  the  impulsiveness  of  youth  and  the  recklessness  of 
inexperience,  the  students  went  in  this  direction  much  farther  than 
their  elders,  and  their  reforming  zeal  naturally  took  an  academic, 
pseudo-scientific  form.  Having  learned  the  rudiments  of 
positivism,  they  conceived  the  idea  that  Russia  had  outlived 
the  religious  and  metaphysical  stages  of  human  development, 
and  was  ready  to  enter  on  the  posittvist  stage.  She  ought, 
therefore,  to  throw  aside  all  religious  and  metaphysical  con> 
ceptions,  and  to  regulate  her  intellectual,  social  and  political 
life  by  the  pure  light  of  natural  science.  Among  the  antiquated 
institutions  which  had  to  be  abolished  as  obstructions  to  real 
progress,  were  religion,  family  life,  private  propertyiand  central- 
ized administration.  Religion  was  to  be  replaced  by  the  exact 
sciences,  family  life  by  free  love,  private  property  by  collectivism, 
and  centralized  administration  by  a  federation  of  independent 
communes.  Such  doctrines  could  not,  of  course,  be  preached 
openly  under  a  paternal,  despotic  government,  but  the  press 
censure  had  become  so  permeated  with  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
enthusiastic  liberalism,  that  they  could  be  artfuUy  disseminated 
under  the  disguise  of  literary  criticism  and  fiction,  and  the  public 
very  soon  learned  the  art  of  reading  between  the  lines.  The  work 
which  had  perhaps  the  greatest  influence  in  popularizing  the 
doctrines  was  a  novel  called  Shio  Dydalit  (What  is  to  be  done?), 
written  in  prison  by  Tchernishevski,  one  of  the  academic 
leaders  of  the  movement,  and  published  with  the  sanction  of  the 
authorities! 

Since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  Russia  had  beei\  subjected 
to  a  wonderful  series  of  administrative  and  social  transformations, 
and  it  seemed  to  many  people  quite  natural  that  another  great 
transformation  might  b^  effected  with  the  consent  and  co- 
operation of  the  autocratic  power.  The  doctrines  spread,  there- 
fore, with  marvellous  rapidity.  In  the  winter  of  i86i-i86a  a 
high  official  wrote  to  a  friend  who  had  been  absent  from  Russia 
for  a  few  months: "  If  you  returned  now  you  would  be  astonished 
at  the  progress  which  the  opposition — one  might  say,  the 
revolutionary  party — has  made.  .  .  .  The  revolutionary  ideas 
have  taken  possession  of  all  classes,  all  ages,  all  professions,  and 
they  are  publicly  expressed  in  the  streets,  in  the  barracks,  and  in 
the  government  offices.  I  believe  the  police  itself  is  carried  away 
by  them."  Certainly  the  government  was  under  the  influence  of 
the  prevailing  enthusiasm  for  reform,  for  it  liberated  all  the 
sc'rfs,  endowed  them  liberally  with  arable  land,  and  made  their 
democratic  communal  institutions  independent  of  the  landed 
proprietors;  and  it  was  preparing  other  important  reforms  in  a 
similar  si»rit,  including  the  extension  of  self-govemmeot  in  the 


rural  districts  and  the  towns,  and  the  reorganization  of  the 
antiquated  judicial  system  and  procedure  according  to  the 
modem  principles  adopted  in  western  Europe 

The  programme  of  the  government  was  extensive  enough  and 
liberal  enough  to  satisfy,  for  the  moment  at  least,  all  reason- 
able reformers,  but  the  well-intentioned,  self-confident  young 
people  to  whom  the  term  Nihilists  was  applied  were  not  reason- 
able. They  wanted  an  immediate,  thorough-going  transforma- 
tion of  the  existing  order  of  things  according  to  the  most  advanced 
socialistic  principles,  and  in  their  youthful,  reckless  impatience 
they  determined  to  undertake  the  work  themselves,  indepen-l 
dently  of  and  in  opposition  to  the  government.  As  they  had  no; 
means  of  seizing  the  central  power,  they  adopted  the  method  of: 
endeavouring  to  bring  about  the  desired  political,  social  and; 
economic  changes  by  convertin^^  the  masses  to  their  views. 
They  began,  therefore,  a  propaganda  among  the  working  popula- 
tion of  the  towns  and  the  niral  population  in  the  villages.  The 
propagandists  were  recruited  chiefly  from  the  faculty  of  physical 
science  in  the  universities,  from  the  Technological  Institute, 
and  from  the  medical  schools,  and  a  female  contingent  was 
supplied  by  the  midwifery  "lasses  of  the  Medico-Surgical 
Academy.  Those  of  each  locality  were  personally  known  to  each 
other,  but  there  was  no  attempt  to  establish  among  them 
hierarchical  distinctions  or  discipline.  Each  individual  had 
entire  freedom  as  to  the  kind  and  means  of  propaganda  to  be 
employed.  Some  disguised  themselves  as  artisanis  or  ordinary 
labourers,  and  sought  to  convert  their  uneducated  fellow- 
workmen  in  the  industrial  centres,  whilst  others  settled  in  the 
villages  as  school-teachers,  and  endeavoured  to  stir  up  dis- 
affection among  the  recently  emancipated  peasantry  by  telling 
them  that  the  tsar  intended  they  should  have  all  the  land,  and 
that  his  benevolent  intentions  had  been  frustrated  by  the  selfish 
landed  proprietors  and  the  dishonest  officials.  Landed  pro- 
prietors and  officials,  it  was  suggested,  should  be  got  rid  of,  and 
then  the  peasants  would  h^ve  arable,  pastoral  and  forest  land 
in  abundance,  and  would  not  require  to  pay  any  taxes.  To 
persons  of  a  certain  education  the  agitators  sought  to  prove 
that  the  general  economic  situation  was  desperate,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  conscientious  citizen  to  help  the  people  in  such 
a  dilemma,  and  that  the  first  step  towards  the  attainment  of 
this  devoutly  to  be  wished  consummation  was  the  limitation 
or  destruction  of  the  uncontrolled  supreme  power.  On  the  whole 
the  agitators  had  very  little  success,  and  not  a  few  of  them  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  police,  several  of  them  being  denounced 
to  the  authorities  by  the  persons  in  whose  interest  they  professed 
to  be  acting;  but  the  great  majority  were  so  obstinate  and  so 
ready  to  make  any  personal  sacrifices,  that  the  arrest  and  punish- 
ment of  some  of  their  number  did  not  deter  others  from  con- 
tinuing the  work.  Between  1861  and  1864  there  were  no  less 
than  twenty  political  trials,  with  the  result  that  most  of  the 
accused  were  condemned  to  imprisonment,  or  to  compulsory 
residence  in  small  provincial  towns  under  police  supervision. 

The  activity  of  the  police  naturally  produced  an  ever-increas- 
ing hostility  to  the  government,  and  in  1866  thiis  feeling  took  a 
practical  form  in  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  an  obscure  individual 
called  Karakozov  to  assassinate  the  emperor.  The  attempt  failed , 
and  the  judicial  inquiry  proved  that  it  was  the  work  of  merely 
a  few  individuals,  but  it  showed  the  dangerous  character  of  the 
movement,  and  it  induced  the  authorities  to  take  more  energetic 
measures.  For  the  next  four  years  there  was  an  apparent 
lull,  during  which  only  one  political  trial  took  place,  but  it  was 
subsequently  proved  that  the  Nihilists  during  this  time  were 
by  no  means  inactive.  An  energetic  agitator  called  Netchaiev 
organized  in  1869  a  secret  association  under  the  title  of  the 
Society  for  the  Liberation  of  the  People,  and  when  he  suspected 
of  treachery  one  of  the  members  he  caused  him  to  be  assassinated. 
This  crime  led  to  the  arrest  of  some  members  of  the  sodety,  but 
their  punishment  had  very  Uttle  deterrent  effect  on  the  Nihilists  in 
general,  for  during  the  next  few  years  there  was  a  recrudescence 
of  the  propaganda  among  the  labouring  classes.  Independent 
circles  were  created  and  provided  with  secret  printing-presses  in 
many  of  the  leading  provincial  towns — notably  in  Moscow, 
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Nijni-Novgotod,  Penza,  Samara,  Saratov,  Kharkof,  Kiev, 
Odessa,  Rostov-on-the-Don  and  Taganrog;  and  doser  relations 
were  estaUished  with  the  revolutionaxy  Socialists  in  western 
Europe,  especially  with  the  followers  of  Bakunin,  who  considered 
that  a  great  popular  rising  should  be  brought  about  in  Russia  as 
soon  as  possible.  Bakimin's  views  did  not,  it  is  true,  obtain 
unanimous  acceptance.  Some  of  the  Nihilists  maintained  that 
things  were  not  yet  ripe  for  a  rising  of  the  masses,  that  the  pacific 
propaganda  must  be  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  and  that 
before  attempting  to  overthrow  the  existing  social  organization 
some  idea  should  be  formed  as  to  the  order  of  things  which 
should  take  its  place.  The  majority,  however,  were  too  im- 
patient for  action  to  listen  to  such  counsels  of  prudence,  and 
when  they  encountered  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment they  urged  the  necessity  of  retaliating  by  acts  of  terrorism. 
In  a  brodiure  issued  in  1874  one  of  the  most  influential  leaders 
(Tkatchev)  explained  that  the  object  of  the  revolutionary  party 
should  be,  not  the  preparation  of  revolution  in  general,  but  the 
realization  of  it  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  attach  great  importance  to  questions  of  future  social 
organization,  and  that  all  the  energies  of  the  party  should  be 
devoted  to  *  a  struggle  with  the  government  and  the  established 
order  of  things,  a  struggle  to  the  last  drop  of  blood  and  to  the  last 
breath."  In  accordance  with  the  fashionable  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion, the  reconstruction  of  society  on  the  tabida  rasa  might  be  left, 
It  was  thought,  to  Uie  spontaneous  action  of  natural  forces,  or, 
to  use  a  Baconian  phrase,  to  naiura  naiurans. 

To  this  and  similar  declarations  of  irreconcilable  hostility 
the  government  replied  by  numerous  arrests,  and  in  the  winter  of 
1877-1878  no  less  than  193  agitators,  selected  from  2000  arrested 
on  suspicion,  were  tried  publicly  in  St  Petersburg  by  a  tribunal 
specially  constituted  for  the  purpose.  Nearly  aU  of  them  were 
condemned  to  imprisonment  or  exile,  and  the  revolutionary 
organization  in  the  northern  provinces  was  thereby  momentarily 
paralysed,  but  a  few  energetic  leaders  who  had  escaped  arrest 
reorganized  their  scattered  forces  and  began  the  work  anew. 
They  constituted  themselves  into  a  secret  executive  committee, 
which  endeavoured  to  keep  in  touch  with,  and  partially  direct, 
the  independent  groups  in  the  provincial  towns.  Though  they 
never  succeeded  in  creating  an  efficient  centralized  administra- 
tion, they  contrived  to  give  to  the  movement  the  appearance  of 
united  action  by  assummg  the  responsibility  for  terrorist  crimes 
committed  by  persons  who  were  in  reality  not  acting  under 
their  orders.  During  the  years  1878,  1879  and  1S80  these 
terrorist  crimes  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  General  Trepov, 
prefect  of  St  Petersburg,  was  shot  by  Vera  Zasulitch  under 
pretence  of  presenting  a  petition  to  him;  General  Mezentsov, 
chief  of  the  political  police,  was  assassinated  in  broad  daylight 
in  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  St  Petersburg,  and  an  attempt 
was  afterwards  made  on  the  life  of  his  successor,  General 
Drenteln;  Prince  Krapotkin,  governor  of  the  province  of 
Kharkof,  was  assassinated  for  having  introduced  stricter  prison 
discipline  with  regard  to  political  prisoners;  a  murderous  attack 
was  made  on  the  emperor  in  front  of  the  Winter  Palace  by  an 
ex-student  called  Soloviev;  repeated  attempts  were  made  to 
blow  up  the  train  conveying  the  Imperial  family  from  the 
Crimea  to  St  Petersburg;  and  a  dynamite  explosion,  by  which 
ten  people  were  killed  and  thirty-four  wounded,  took  place  in 
the  Winter  Palace,  the  Imperial  family  owing  their  escape  to  the 
accident  of  not  sitting  down  to  dinner  punctually  at  the  usual 
hour.  Assassination  was  used  also  by  the  agitators  against 
confederates  suspected  of  giving  information  to  the  police,  and  a 
number  of  gendarmes  were  murdered  when  effecting  arrests. 
After  each  of  these  crimes  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
executive  committee  explaining  the  motives  and  accepting  the 
responsibility. 

When  repressive  measures  and  the  efforts  of  the  police  were 
found  insufficient  to  cope  with  the  evil,  Alexander  II.  deter- 
mined to  try  a  new  system.  Count  Loris  Meiikof  was  entrusted 
with  semi-dtctatorial  powers,  relaxed  the  severity  of  the  police 
regime,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  support  of  all  loyal 
Liberals  by  holding  out  the  prospect  of  a  scries  of  reforms  in  a 


liberal  sense.  W»  conciliatory  methods  failed  signally,  and 
repaid  by  an  attack  on  his  life.  A  sembkuce  of  parlianaentaxy 
institutions  was  not  what  the  Anarchists  wanted.  They  simply 
redoubled  thdr  activity,  and  hatched  a  plot  for  the  assaasinatian 
of  the  emperor.  In  March  x88i  the  plot  was  successful.  Alex- 
ander II.,  when  driving  in  St  Petersburg,  was  mortally  wounded 
by  the  explosion  of  small  bombs,  and  died  almost  as  sooa  as  he 
had  reached  the  WintO*  Palace.  On  the  following  day  the 
executive  committee  issued  a  bombastic  prodamation,  in  which  it 
declared  triumphantly  that  the  tsar  had  been  condemned  to 
death  by  a  secret  tribunal  on  26th  August  1879,  and  that  two  yean 
of  effort  and  painful  losses  had  at  last  been  crowned  with  success. 
These  facts  put  an  end  to  the  policy  of  killing  Anarchism  by 
kindness,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  reign  was  a  mAniti^^ 
in  which  Alexander  III.  announced  very  plainly  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  limiting  the  autocratic  power,  or  making  concessioos 
of  any  kind  to  the  revolutionary  party.  The  subsequent  history 
of  the  movement  presents  little  that  is  interesting  or  miginal, 
merely  a  continual  but  gradually  subsiding  effort  to  pfovoke 
local  disturbances  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  sooner  or 
later  a  general  rising  of  the  masses  and  the  overthrow  not  only 
of  the  government,  but  also  of  the  existing  sodal  and  economic 
regime.  A  serious  manifestation  on  the  part  of  the  terrorists 
took  the  shape  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  emperor  by  bombs 
in  the  streets  of  St  Petersburg  in  March  1887.  It  was  the  work 
of  a  very  small  group,  the  members  of  which  were  being  watched 
by  the  police,  and  were  all  arrested  on  the  day  when  the  crime 
was  to  be  perpetrated.  The  movement  afterwards  showed 
occasionally  signs  of  revival  In  1901,  for  examf^,  there  wtie 
troubles  in  the  universitks,  and  in  190a  there  were  serious 
disturbances  among  the  peasantry  in  some  of  the  central  runi 
districts;  and  the  assassination  of  M.  Sipiaguine,  th^  minisfer 
of  the  interior,  was  a  disquieting  inddent;  but  the  iDusioos  aiMl 
enthusiasm  which  produced  NOiilism  in  the  young  generation 
during  the  early  years  of  the  rdgn  of  Alexander  II.  had  been 
largely  shattered  and  dispelled  by  experience  The  revcdutioinaiy 
propaganda  temporarily  led  to  a  serious  situation  in  the  early 
years  of  the  reign  of  Tsar  Nicholas  II.,  but  a  new  era  opened  for 
Russia  with  the  inauguration  of  parliamentary  government. 

The  following  criminal  statistics  of  the  movement  during  iiz 
and  a  half  years  of  its  greatest  activity  (from  1st  July  iMi  to  ist 
January  1888)  are  taken  from  unpublisned  official  records: — 
Number  of  affairs  examined  in  the  police  department    1500 
Number  of  persons  punished 3046 

These  3046  punishments  may  be  divided  into  the  foQowiiif 
categories: — 

Ueath 20 

Penal  servitude       .       .       ' 128 

Exile  in  Siberia 681 

Exile  under  police  supervision  in  European  Russia  .  1500 

Lesser  punishments              •       •■                     •       •  717 

From  the  beginning  of  the  movement  up  to  1902  the  onnber 
of  Anarchists  condemned  to  death  and  executed  was  forty-eight, 
and  the  number  of  persons  assassinated  by  the  Anarchists  «as 
thirty-nine.  There  is  no  reason  to  suspect  the  accuracy  of  these 
statistics,  for  they  were  not  intended  for  publication.  They  are 
taken  from  a  confidential  memorandum  presented  to  the  emperor. 

(D.  M.  W.) 

NnOATA,  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Echigo,  Japaru 
Pop.  (1903)  58,821.  It  lies  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island  of 
Nippon,  on  a  narrow  strip  of  sandy  ground  between  the  leli  baak 
of  the  Shinano  and  the  sea,  which  though  dose  at  hand  »  shot 
out  from  view  by  a  low  range  of  sandhills.  It  occupies  an  area 
of  rather  more  than  x  sq.  m.,  and  consists  of  five  long  paraUd 
streets  intersected  by  cross-streets,  which  in  most  cases  hate 
canals  running  down  the  middle  and  communicating  with  the 
river,  so  that  the  internal  traffic  of  the  dty  is  mainly  canied 
on  by  water.  The  houses  are  usually  buOt  with  gables  to  the 
street,  and  roofs  and  verandas  project  so  as  to  keep  the  windoiis 
and  footpaths  from  being  blocked  up  by  the  heavy  winter! 
Niigata  was  originally  chosen  as  one  of  the  five  open 
Nagasaki,  Kobe,  Yokohama,  Niigata  and  Hakodate— Imi  i 
failed,  chiefly  owing  to  a  bar  which  prevents  the  entry  ol 
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of  iny  liic  Tbe  town  bu  been  bnusht  within  Ibc  nOwiy 
orcuil)  Hnd  the  pmducLion  ot  petmlcum  has  becD  developed  In 
the  diMrJct.  Ebiaa,  on  the  iilAod  of  Sado,  was  opened  at  a 
supplementary  harbour  of  refuge,  but  not  as  a  trading  fXtTt- 
There  a  a  large  manufacture  of  lacqucr-waie  In  tbe  Iowa. 
Tie  toicLgn  trade  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  J»p»iK«nM«±inli. 
During  ttinler  Niigata  Bul!ers  from  a  terribly  Mvere  dimate; 
tbe  Himmen,  moreover,  are  eicessivdy  hot. 

KUAIU  a  town  d1  soiitli-eaiinn  Spain,  in  tbe  province  of 
Atmem;  on  ifae  souihern  slope  of  the  Siem  AUutmilla,  and 
on  the  small  river  Arlat,  wbich  Bows  into  tbe  Meditenuiean  Sea 
G  m.  S.W.  Pop.  (1900)  IM9T'  Ditipile  the  lacli  of  nilway 
CDiamunicalion,  Nijar  il  ■  place  of  some  commerciil  importance. 
ttad,  iron  and  manganese  are  mined  in  the  neighbouiing  moun- 
tiini;  the  fertile  plain  watered  by  the  Anal  yields  an  abundance 

woollen  and  collon  goods  are  manuloctuied  in  the  town. 

HUMDMEN.  NiHEcutN,  Nyuecem  or  Niuwecen,  a  town 
in  the  province  of  Gcldcrbiid,  Holland, on  tbe  lell  bank  of  the 
Waal,  7ti  m.  by  rail  E.  by  S.  of  Tiel,  Il  has  regular  steamboat 
(ommunicalion  with  Rollerdani.  Cologne  and  Arnbem,  and  steam- 
tnmwayi  conoeit  it  with  (he  popular  rooits  of  Neerbosch, 
Beek  andBerg-en-Dal  in  (he  vicinity.  Pop.  {iijch)  «:»'■ 
Niimwegen  is  very  prettily  »lua(ed  on  (he  slopes  ol  Eve  low 
hills  rising  from  the  riverside.     It  standi  up  with  a  boldneu  quite 

to  the  higher  portions  of  the  town.  In  1877-1884  the  old  (own 
•ills  were  dcmolisbtd,  a  promenade  and  ganlns  taking  their 
place,  and  unce  then  1  new  quatlei  has  gcnwn  up  on  the  south 
side  with  p  fine  open  place  called  the  Emperor  Charles's  Plain. 
On  the  cut  of  tbe  town  it  (he  beautiful  park  called  the  Valkhol, 
which  raa^  (be  ^te  of  the  old  palace  of  the  Carolingian  emperors. 
The  palace  was  still  inhabitahle  in  17S7,  but  was  ruined  by  the 
French  bombardment  of  1794.  and  only  two  portion*  of  it 
remain.     These  are  a  part  of  the  choir  ol  the  1  itb-ccDIury  paUce- 

by  Pope  Leo  III.  In  7^  and  rebuilt  in  the  nth  or  ijtb  century. 
Close  by  b  the  lolly  tower  of  the  Belvedere,  dating  from  1646. 
The  Croote  Keck  of  St  Stephen  forms  with  Its  tall  square  tower 
one  of  tbe  moat  striking  features  in  the  general  views  of  the  town. 
Originally  built  about  1179,  it  date)  in  lis  present  condition 
mainly  from  the  15th  and  iA(h  centuries.  In  the  choir  is  the 
hne  monument  of  Calherine  of  Bourbon  (d.  1169).  wife  of 
Adolphuiof  Egmont,  duke  of  Cclderland,  with  a  brass  of  (he 
duchess,  and  Ihe  heraldic  achievements  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
There  is  also  a  fine  organ.  The  Inieicsting  Renaissance  town- 
hall  was  buUt  in  iSM  (tiered  in  1S79).  It  is  adorned  with  the 
elBgiei  of  kin^  and  emperors  who  were  once  benefactors  of 
Niimwegen.  Inside  are  to  be  found  some  £ne  wood-carving, 
tapestries,  pictures  and  a  cumbrous  safe  in  which  tbe  town 
charters  were  lo  jeakusly  prewcved  that  the  garrison  used  to  be 
called  out  and  the  city  gates  closed  whenever  they  were  con- 
Bulled.  Tbere  Is  also  an  btecesting  museum  of  antiquities. 
Other  buildings  ol  note  are  the  theatre  (iSjb),  the  Ptolestant 
hospital,  (he  Roman  Catholic  or  Cacisius  hospital  US66),  and  the 
old  wei^-housc  and  Fleshei's  [fall,  probably  built  in  1611  and 
restored  In  188s.  Between  1656  and  1678  Nijmwegen  was  (he 
seat  of  a  university.  Beer,  Prussian  blue,  leather,  tin,  pottery, 
dgan,  and  gold  and  silver  work  are  the  chief  industrial  producU, 
■nd  there  Is  a  considerable  trade  by  rail  and  Hver. 

HIKATA  ("  colleelion  "),  the  name  of  a  division  of  the  Bud. 
dhist  canonical  books.  There  are  four  principal  NikSyas,  making 
together  the  Sutta  Pi[akA  ("  Basket  of  Discourses  "),  the  second 
of  ifac  three  baskeu  into  which  the  canon  is  divided.  The  £f  lb  or 
iniscellaneous  Niklya  is  by  some  authorities  added  to  this  Pilaka, 
by  others  to  the  next.  The  first  two  N'ikfyas,  called  respectively 
Dlgka  aai  Uaijkima  (Longer  and  Shorter),  form  one  book,  a 
coDectioil  of  tbe  dialogues  of  the  Buddha,  (he  longer  ones  being 
included  tn  (be  former,  the  shorter  ones  in  the  latter.  The  third, 
called  tbe  Aogututa  (Progressive  Addition),  rearranges  (he 
doctrinal  matter  contained  in  the  Dialogues  in  groups  of  ethical 
cwKcpts.  beginning  with  the  units,  then  glvinf  the  ptin,  then  the 
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HIKE,  in  Creek  mythology,  Ihe  goddess  of  viclary  (Gr.  rlni). 
She  does  not  appear  personilied  in  Homer;  in  Hcsiod  {Thceg. 
384)  she  is  the  daughter  of  the  giant  Pallas  and  Slyi,  and  is  sent 
to  fight  on  the  side  of  Zeus  against  (he  Titans-  Nikt  does  not 
appear  (0  have  been  the  object  ol  a  separate  cult  at  Alheos. 
She  was  a(  first  inseparably  connected  and  confounded  with 
Pallas  Athena.,  the  diqienser  of  vlctoiy.  but  gradually  separated 
from  her.  As  an  attribute  of  both  Athena  and  Zeus  she  is  repre- 
sented as  a  small  figure  carried  by  those  diviiuties  in  their  hand. 
Athena  Nikf  was  always  wingless,  NikC  as  a  separate  goddess 
winged-  In  works  of  art  she  appears  carrying  a  palm  btanch 
01  •  wreath  (sometimes  a  Hermes  staff  as  the  messenger  of 
victory);  erecting  a  trophy  or  recording  a  victory  on  a  shield; 
frequently  hovering  with  outspread  wings  over  tbe  victor  in  a 
competition,  since  her  functions  referred  not  only  to  success  In 
war,  but  to  all  other  human  undertakings.  In  fact,  NikC  gradu- 
ally came  to  be  recognized  asasort  of  mediator  of  success  between 
godssnd  men. 

At  Rome  the  goddess  of  victory  (Victoria)  was  woribipped 
from  the  earliest  times. '  Evander  wu  said  to  have  erected  ■ 
temple  in  her  honour  on  the  Palatine  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome  itself  (Dion.  Halic.  li'.ii)-  With  (he  in(roduclioa  of  the 
Greek  gods,  Viaoria  became  merged  in  Nikt.    She  always  bad  a 
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firm  hold  over  the  Roman  mind,  and  her  popularity  lasted  tUl 
the  end  of  paganism.  Special  games  were  held  in  her  honour 
in  the  circus,  and  generals  exacted  statues  of  her  after  a  successful 
campaign.  She  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  proteaing  goddess 
of  the  senate,  and  her  statue  (originally  brought  from  Tarentum 
and  set  up  by  Augustus  in  memory  of  the  battle  of  Actium)  in 
the  Curia  Julia  (Dio  Cassius  IL  22;  Suetonius,  Aug.  xoo)  was 
the  cause  of  the  final  combat  between  Christianity  and  paganism 
towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  Victoria  had  altars  in 
camp,  a  special  set  of  worshippers  and  colleges,  a  festival  on  the 
ist  of  November,  temples  at  Rome  and  throughout  the  empire. 
The  Sabine  goddess  Vicuna  and  Vica  Pota,  one  of  the  dii  indigetes 
(both  of  them  goddesses  of  victory),  are  earlier  varieties  of  Vic- 
toria (Livy  zxix.  14).  Representations  of  NikC-Vtctoria  in 
Greek  and  Craeco-Roman  art  are  very  numerous.  The  statue  of 
Nike  at  Olympia  by  Paeonius  has  been  in  great  part  recovered. 

See  A.  Baudrillart.  Les  DiviniUs  de  la  victotrt  en  Grhce  el  en  lUxlie 
(1894).  whose  view  that  in  the  5th  century  NikC  became  detached 
from  Athena,  although  Athena  NikC  still  continued  to  exist,  is 
supported  by  Miss  J.  E«  Harrison  (CZasiicai  Renews  April  1895) 
and  L.  R.  Famell  iCuUx  of  Ike  Greek  Slates,  i.,  1896),  but  opposed  by 
E.  Sikes  {C.R.,  June  1895),  who  hokls  that  "  while  NikC  was  a  late 
conceptu>n,  Athena  NikC  was  still  later,  and  that  the  goddess  of 
victory  cannot  have  originated,  either  at  Athens  or  .elsewhere, 
from  an  aspect  of  Athena  ;  F.  Studhiczka,  Die  SiegesgWin  (Leipzig. 
1898);  PrcUer-Robert,  Grieckiuhe  Mytkohgie  (1894)  :0.  Benndort, 
Ober  das  CuUusbild  der  Atkena  Nike  (Vienna.  1879);  G.  Boissier. 
Lajin  du  paganisme  (1891);  Gibbon,  Decline  and  FaU,  ch.  28. 

In  the  article  GaEEK  Aar,  fig.  32  represents  Nike  pouring  water 
over  a  sacrificial  ox;  fig.  36  the  floating  NikC  of  Paeonius;  figs.  61, 
62  (PI.  iii.),  the  winged  Nike  of  Samothraoe;  the  running  or  flying 
figure  (fig.  19)  is  also  possibly  a  Niki. 

NIKISCH,  ARTHUR  (1855-  ),  Hungarian  conductor, 
became  known  as  a  musiad  prodigy 'at  an  early  age,  making  a 
public  performance  as  a  pianist  at  eight  years  old.  He  studied 
at  the  Vienna  Conservatoire  from  z866  to  1873,  and  while  there 
he  composed  a  symphony  and  other  works.  For  a  time  he  wa3 
engaged  as  a  violinist,  but  in  1877  he  began  as  assistant  conductor 
at  the  I/cipzig  opera  and  two  years  later  became  chief  conductor. 
His  success  there,  and  his  reputation  as  the  producer  of  the 
more  modem  types  of  music  as  well  as  of  classical  masterpieces 
led  to  his  being  appointed  conductor  of  the  symphony  orchestra 
at  Boston,  U.S.A.,  from  1889  to  1893;  and  subsequently,  after 
having  been  director  at  the  Budapest  opera,  he  was  made 
conductor  at  the  Leipadg  Gewandhaus.  His  fame  was  now  wide- 
spread, and  he  made  successful  visits  to  London,  Paris  and  other 
capitals,  his  ability  as  a  pianoforte  accompanist  being  recog- 
nized as  no  Ies&  marked  than  his  brilliance  as  director  of  an 
orchestra. 

NIKITIN,  ATHANA8IU8,  of  Tver  (fl.  1468-1474),  Russian 
merchant,  traveller  and  writer,  the  earliest  known  Russian  visitor 
to  India.  He  started  in  1468  on  his  "  wandorings  beyond  the 
Three  Seas  "  (Caspian,  Euxine and  Indian  Ocean),  and  descended 
the  Volga,  passing  by  Uglich,  Kostroma,  Nizhniy  Novgorod, 
Kaxan,  Sarai  and  Astrakhan.  Near  the  latter  he  was  attacked 
and  robbed  by  Tatars;  but  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Derbent, 
where  hi  joined  Vasili  Papin,  the  envoy  of  Ivan  lU.  of  Moscow 
to  the  shah  of  Shirvan;  from  Nizhniy  Novgorod  he  bad  travelled 
with  Hasan  Bey,  the  Shirvan  shah's  ambassador,  returning  to  his 
master  with  a  present  of  falcons  from  Ivan.  At  Derbent  Nikitin 
vainly  endeavoured  to  get  means  of  returning  to  Russia;  falling 
In  this,  he  went  on  to  Batu,  where  he  notices  the  "  eternal  fires," 
4nd  thence  over  the  Caspian  to  Bokhara.  Here  he  stayed  six 
months,  after  which  he  made  his  way  southward,  with  several 
prolonged  stoppages,  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  through  Mazandaran 
province  and  the  towns  of  Amul,  Demavend,  Ray  (near  Tehran), 
Kashan,  Nain,  Yesd,  Sirjan,  Tarun,  Lar  and  Bandar,  opposite 
New  (or  insular)  Hormui.  From  Hormuz  he  sailed  by  Muscat  to 
Gujarat,  Cambay  and  Chaul  in  western  India.  Landing  at  Chaul, 
he  seems  to  have  travelled  to  Umrut  in  Aurangabad  province, 
south-east  of  Surat,  and  thence  to  Beder,  the  modem  Ahmedabad. 
Here,  and  in  adjacent  regions,  Nikitin  spent  nearly  four  years; 
from  the  little  he  tells  us,  he  appears  to  have  made  his  living  by 
horse-dealing.  From  Beder  he  visited  the  Hindu  sanctuary 
("  their  Jerusalem  ")  of  Perwattum.   He  returned  to  Russia  by 


way  of  Calicut,  Dabul,  Muscat,  Hormuz,  Lar,  Shiraz,  Ycxd, 

Isfahan,    Kashan,    Sulianich,   Tabriz,   Trebizond   and    Kaffa 

(Theodosia)  in  the  Crimea.     He  has  left  us  descriptions  of 

western  Indian  manners,  customs,  religion,  court-ceremonies, 

festivals,  warfare  and  trade,  of  some  value;  but  the  text  is 

corrupt,  and  the  narrative  at  its  best  is  confused  and  meagre. 

His  remarks  on  the  trade  of  Hormuz,  Cambay,  Calicut.  Dabai, 

Ceyk>n,  Pegu  and  China;  on  royal  progresses  and  other  functions, 

both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  at  Beder;  and  on  the  wonders  of 

the  great  fair  at  Perwattum — as  well  as  his  comparisons  of  things 

Russian  and  Indian — deserve  special  notice. 

Two  MSS.  are  known:  (i)  tn  the  Ubraiv  of  the  cathedral  of  Sc 
Sophia  in  Novgorod:  (2}  in  the  library  of  the  Troitsa  Monastery 
(Troitsko-Scrtfievskaya  Lavra)  near  Moscow.  See  also  the  edxtioQ 
by  Pavel  Miknailovicn  Stroev  in  Sofiiskii  Vremennik  (a.o.  ^2-1534), 

yt.  ii.  pp.  145-164  (Moscow,  1820-1821);  and  the  English  version  u 
ndia  in  the  tslk  Century,  pp.  Ixxiv.-Ixxx. ;  1-32  (separately  pa^cd. 
Nikitin's  being  the  third  narrative  in  the  volume,  translated  and  edited 
by  Count  Wielhorski;  London,  Hakluyt  Society,  1857).  (C.  R.  B.) 

NIKKO,  one  of  the  chief  religious  centres  of  Japan.  The 
name  bek>ngs  properly  to  the  district,  but  is  as  commonly 
applied  to  the  principal  village,  Hachi-ishi,  which  is  91  m.  N. 
of  Tokyo  by  rail.  Tlie  district  is  high-lying,  mountainous  and 
beautiful,  and  is  in  favour  for  summer  residence.  The  chid 
mountain  range  is  known  as  Nikko-Zan  (Mountains  of  the  Son's 
Brightness).  A  Shinto  temple  seems  to  have  existed  at  Nikko 
from  time  immemorial,  and  in  767  its  first  Buddhist  temple  was 
founded  by  Shodo  Sho-nin  (the  subject  of  many  strange  legtadaiy 
adventures);  but  the  main  celebrity  of  the  place  is  due  to  the 
sepulchres  and  sanctuaries  of  lyeyasa  and  lyemitsu,  the  fiist 
and  third  shoguns  of  the  Tokugawa  dsmasty.  lyeyasa  was 
buried  with  amazing  pomp  in  1617,  and  lyemitso,  his  graodsoBii 
was  slain  in  1650  while  visiting  his  tomb.  From  1644  to  zS6S 
the  "  abbots  "  of  Nikko  were  always  princes  of  the  imperial 
blood;  thirteen  of  them  are  buried  within  the  sacred  grounds. 
Though  the  magnificent  abbots'  residence  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1871,  and  the  temples  have  lost  most  of  their  ritual  and  much 
of  their  material  splendour,  enough  remains  to  astonish  by 
excellence  and  bfewilder  by  variety  of  decorative  detail.  Of  the 
numerous  structures  whicL  cluster  round  the  shrine  of  lyeyasn, 
it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  cylindrical  copper  column  (1643), 
a  guardian  against  evil  influences,  42  ft.  high,  adorned  at  the 
top  with  a  aeries  of  lotus  flowers,  from  the  petab  of  which  hang 
sinall  bells;  a  five-storied  pagoda  (1659),  104  ft.  high,  with  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  carved  round  the  base;  the  gate  of  the  Two 
Khigs,  with  its  figures  of  imicoms,  lions,  tigers,  elepliaBts, 
mythical  animals  and  tree-peonies;  the  vermilion-coloored 
timber  enclosure  to  which  this  gate  gives  entrance,  with  three 
great  storehouses,  a  sumptuous  atable  for  the  sacred  hMscs,  and 
a  finely  fashioned  granite  cistem  (x6i8)  for  holy  water;  and  the 
Yo-mei-mon.  gate,  which  with  the  contiguous  cbister  is  covered 
with  the  most  elaborate  carving,  and  gives  access  by  way  oi 
another  gate  (Kara-Mon)  to  tlw  court  in  tlw  midst  of  which  stands 
the  last  and  most  sacred  enclosure.  This,  known  as  the  Tama- 
gaki,  is  a  quadrangle  of  gilt  trellis- work  50  yds.  square;  within  it 
stands  the  "  chapel "  or  oratory  (or  ratho'  a  series  of  chambers), 
in  the  decoration  of  which  gilding  and  black  lacquer  have  beca 
lavishly  employed*  The  tomb  of  lyeyasu  lies  apart  about  two 
hundred  steps  higher  up  the  hills,  in  the  shadow  of  tail  crypto- 
merias — a  single  light-K»loured  bronze  uro  or  casket  standing  en 
a  circular  base  of  three  steps  with  a  stone  table  in  front  on  vhick 
rest  a  censer,  a  lotus-duster  and  a  stork  with  a  candlestick  in  its 
mouth,  the  whole  cnckned  by  a  hi^  stone  waU.  Somewhat  stmBsr 
are  the  tomb  of  lyemitsu  and  its  surroundings;  and  though  tkc 
art  displayed  is  of  an  inferior  character,  the  profusion  ot  boildisp 
and  embellishments  is  even  more  remarkable.  Hotok^  Iwa,  the 
hill  on  which  the  tomb  stands,  is  completdy  covered  to  the  sonuait 
with  trees  of  various  tints.  There  are  n^unerooa  tenples  asd 
shrines  of  minor  interest  in  the  locality. 

NIKOLAYEV,  a  town,  seaport  and  chief  naval  statka  of 
Russia  on  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  government  of  Kherson,  40  c 
N.W.  of  the  city  of  Kherson.  Pop.  (i88x)  35.000;  (1891) 
7^,2x0;  (1897)  92,060.    Nikolayev  stands  a  litUe  above  tht 
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confluence  of  the  Ingol  with  the  Bug,  at  the  head  of  the  Kmon, 
or  estuary,  of  the  Bug,  and  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the  basin  of 
that  river.  The  estuary,  which  is  25  m.  long,  enters  that  of  the 
Dnieper.  The  entrance  to  the  double  estuary  is  protected  by 
the  fortress  of  Ochakov  and  by  the  fort  of  Kinbum,  erected  on  a 
narrow  headland  opposite,  while  several  forts  surround  Nikolayev 
on  both  sides  of  the  Bug  and  protect  it  from  an  attack  by  land. 
Over  the  bar  at  Ochakov  the  water  has  been  deepened  to  25  ft.,, 
and  over  the  bar  of  the  Dnieper  to  30  ft.  by  dredging.  The  town, 
which  occupies  two  flat  peninsulas  between  the  Bug  and  the  Ingulf 
extends  up  the  banks  of  the  latter,  while  its  suburbs  reach  still 
farther  out  into  the  steppe.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  intersect 
one  another  at  right  angles.  The  bank  of  the  Ingul  is  taken  up 
with  shipbuilding  yards,  docks,  slips  and  various  workshops  of 
the  admiralty  for  the  construction  of  armour-plates,  guns,  boilers, 
&c.  On  the  river  there  is  a  floating  dock  for  armoured  ships. 
Before  the  Crimean  War  the  activity  of  the  dockyards  was  very 
great;  the  suburb»— which  belong  to  the  admiralty— were 
bound  to  supply  the  necessary  hands  to  the  number  of  3000 
every  day,  and  all  the  inhabitants  had  to  perform  compulsory 
service.  Since  1870  the  construction  of  armoured  ships  and 
torpedo-boats  has  been  carried  on  here.  From  1893  Nikolayev 
was  the  chief  port  for  the  Russian  volunteer  fleet,  which  sailed 
to  and  fro  between  this  port  and  Vladivostok  until  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  of  1904-05.  Nikolayev  has  steam  flour-mills, 
iron  and  machinery  works,  saw-mills,  soap,  tobacco,  vinegar, 
carriage  and  agricultural  machinery  works.  The  foreign  exports 
consbt  almost  entirely  of  cereals,  especially  wheat  and  rye, 
with  a  little  sugar,  iron  and  manganese  ore  and  oilcake.  The 
total  value  reaches  £7,000,000  to  £9,000,000  annually.  Navi- 
gation is  maintained  during  the  whole  winter  by  the  aid  of  a 
powerful  ice-breaker.  Nikolayev  is  the  chief  market  for  the 
governments  of  Kherson,  Poltava,  Kharkov,  Ekaterinoslav  and 
parts  of  Kiev,  Kursk  and  Podolia.  In  addition  to  the  naval 
harbour,  there  are  the  harbour  of  the  Russian  Steamship 
Company  and  the  coasting  harbour,  made  in  1893;  while  large 
storehouses  stand  dose  to  the  commercial  port,  a  m.  from  the 
town,  at  Popovaya-Balka  on  the  Bug.  The  educational  in- 
stitutions include  an  artillery  school,  a  school  of  navigation, 
two  technical  schools,  an  astronomical  and  meteorological 
observatory,  museums  and  libraries,  and  a  hydrographical 
institute.  Amongst  the  public  buildings,  the  cathedraJ,  which 
o>ntains  fome  good  Italian  pictures,  the  theatre,  the  artillery 
arsenal,  the  admiralt)r  and  other  state  buildings  are  worthy  of 
mention. 

The  remains  of  the  Greek  colony  (Xbia  have  been  discovered 
close  to  the  confluence  of  the  Ingul  with  the  Bug,  10  m.  S.  of 
Nikolayev.  In  medieval  times  the  country  was  under  the 
Lithuanians,  and  subsequently  under  the  Zaporogian  Cossacks. 
Russian  colonists  settled  in  the  locality  about  the  end  of  the 
i8th  century,  and  after  the  fall  of  Ochakov,  Prince  Potemkin 
established  (1789)  a  wharf  on  the  Ingul  which  received  the  name 
of  Nikolayev.  (P.  A.  K. ;  J.  T.  Bb.) 

NIKOLAYEVSK,  a  town  of  East  Siberia,  in  the  Maritime 
province,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amur,  ao  m.  above  its  outflow 
into  the  Gulf  of  Amur,  in  53**  8'  N.  Pop.  (1897)  8200.  It  is 
defended  by  a  fort  and  batteries.  Founded  in  185 1,  Nikolayevsk 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Maritime  province. 

NIKOLAYEVSK,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Samara,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irgiz,  40  m.  from  the  Volga 
and  100  m.  S.W.  of  the  town  of  Samara.  Pop.  (1897)  12.534. 
Its  inhabitants  are  mostly  Raskolniks  (t.f.  Nonconformists), 
who  have  numerous  monasteries  along  the  river,  and  members 
of  the  United  Greek  Church,  with  about  2000  Tatars.  The  chief 
occupations  are  agriculture  and  live  stock  breeding. 

Under  the  name  of  Mechetnoye,  Nikolayevsk  was  founded  in 
1762  by  Raskobiiks  who  had  fled  to  Poland  and  returned  when 
Catherine  II.  undertook  to  grant  them  religious  freedom.  In 
1828  serious  persecutions  began,  with  the  result  that  the 
monasteries  were  ck)sed  with  the  exception  of  three,  which  were 
handed  over  in  1829  and  1836  to  the  United  Greek  Church. 
la  28j5  the  name  of  the  town  was  changed  to  Nikolayevsk^ 


I  NIKOLAYEVSKAYA.  SLOBODA;  a  town  of  Russia  in  the 
government  of  Astrakhan,  3  m.  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga, 
opposite  Kamyshin,  and  no  m.  N.  of  Ttoritsyn..  Pop.  (1897) 
20,000.  It  dates  from*  the  end  of  the  x8th  century,  when  a 
number  of  Little  Russians  settled  there  for  the  transport  of  salt 
from  Lake  Elton.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  centres  on  the  lower 
Volga  for  the  trade  in  com  and  salt. 

•  NIK0L8BUR0  (Czech,  Mikuhv),  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
53  m.  S.  of  Brtlim  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  8091.  It  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Polau  Mountains  and  near  the  border  of  Lower 
Austria.  It  possesses  a  ch&teau  of  Prince  Dietrichstein-Mens- 
dorff,  which  contains  an  extensive  library,  with  some  valuable 
manuscripts.  The  Heiliger  Berg,  in  the  immediate  vidnity, 
has  sixteen  chapels,  and  a  church  in  the  Byzantine  style.  The 
prindpal  resources  are  viticulture,  the  manufacture  of  cloth, 
and  trade  in  lime  and  limestone.  On  the  31st  of  December  1621 
peace  was  conduded  here  between  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II. 
and  Bethlen  Gabor,  prince  of  Transylvania;  and  on  the  26th 
of  July  x866  a  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Prussians 
and  the  Austrians  was  signed  here. 

NIKON  [Nduta  Minin]  (1605-1681),  6th  patriarch  of  Moscow, 
Russian  reformer  and  statesman,'  son  of  a  peasant  farmer 
named  Mina,  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  May  1605  in  the  village  of 
Valmanovo,  90  versts  from  Nizhny  Novgorod.  Misery  pursued 
the  child  from  his  cradle,  and  prematurely  hardened  a  character 
not  naturally  soft;  he  ran  away  from  home  to  save  his  life 
from  an  inhuman  stepmother.  But  he  gave  prorm'se  betimes  of 
the  energy  and  thoroughness  which  were  to  distinguish  him 
throughout  life,  and  contrived  to  teach  himself  reading  and 
writing.  When  he  was  but  twenty  his  learning  and  talents 
obtained  for  him  a  cure  of  souls.  His  doquence  attracted  atten- 
tion, and,  through  the  efforts  of  some  Moscow  jnerchants,  he 
was  transferred  to  a  populous  parish  in  the  capital.  Shortly 
afterwards,  seeing  in  the  loss  of  his  three  little  children  a  provi- 
dential warning  to  seek  the  higher  life,  he  first  persuaded  his 
wife  to  take  the  veil  and  then  withdrew  himself  first  to  a  desolate 
hermitage  on  the  isle  of  Anzersky  on  the  White  Sea,  and  finally 
to  the  Kozhuzersky  monastery,  in  the  diocese  of  Novgorod, 
of  which  he  became  abbot  in  1643.  On  becoming  a  monk  he 
took  the  name  of  Nikon.  In  his  ofiidal  capadty  he  had  frequently 
to  visit  Moscow,  and  in  1646  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  pious 
and  impressionable  T^r  Alexius,  who  fell  entirely  under  his 
influence.  Alexius  appointed  Nikon  archimandrite,  or  prior, 
of  the  wealthy  Novospassky  monastery  at  Moscow,  and  in  164S 
metropolitan  of  Great  Novgorod.  Finally  (ist  of  August  1652) 
he  was  elected  patriarch  of  Moscow.  It  was  only  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  Nikon  could  be  persuaded  to  become  the  arch- 
pastor  of  the  Russian  Church,  and  he  only  yielded  after  imposing 
upon  the  whole  assembly  a  solemn  oath  of  obedience  to  him  in 
everything  concerning  the  dogmas,  canons  and  observances  of 
the  Orthodox  Church. . 

Nikon's  attitude  on  this  occasion  was  not  affectation,  but  the 
wise  determination  of  a  would-be  reformer  to  secure  a  free  hand. 
Ecclesiastical  reform  was  already  in  the  air.  A  number  of 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  known  as  the  party  of  the  protopopes 
(deans),  had  accepted  the  responsibiUty  for  the  revision  of  the 
church  service-books  inaugurated  by  the  late  Patriarch  Joasaf, 
and  a  few  other  very  trivial  rectifications  of  certain  ancient 
observances.  But  they  were  far  too  timid  to  attempt  anything 
really  effectual.  Nikon  was  much  bolder  and  also  much  more 
liberal.  He  consulted  the  most  learned  of  the  Greek  prelates 
abroad;  invited  them  to  a  consultation  at  Moscow;  and  finally 
the  scholars  of  Constantinople  and  Kiev  opened  the  eyes  of  Nikon 
to  the  fact  that  the  Muscovite  serviCe-books  were  heterodox, 
and  that  the  ikons  actually  in  use  had  very  widely  departed  from 
the  andent  Constantinopolitan  models,  being  for  the  most  part 
imitations  of  later  Polish  and  Prankish  (West  European)  models. 
He  at  once  (1654)  summoned  a  properly  qualified  synod  of 
experts  to  re-examine  the  service-books  revised  by  the  Patriarch 
Joasaf,  and  the  majority  of  the  synod  dedded  that "  the  Greeks 
should  be  followed  rather  than  our  own  ancients."  A  second 
coundli  hdd  at  Moscow  in  1656,  sanctioned  the  revision  of  the 
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wsrvice-bookji  as  suggested  by  the  first  coundl,  and  ahathe- 
nuitized  the  dissentient  minority,  which  included  the  party 
of  the  protopopes  and  Paul,  bishop  of  Kolomna.  Heavily 
weighted  with  the  fullest  ecumenical  authority,  Nikon's  patriarchal 
staff  descended  with  crushing  force  upon  the  heterodox.  His 
scheme  of  reform  included  not  only  service-books  and  ceremonies 
but  the  use  of  the  "  new-fangled  "  ikons,  for  which  he  ordered 
a  house-to-house  search  to  be  made.  His  soldiers  and  servants 
were  charged  first  to  gouge  out  the  eyes  of  these  "heretical 
counterfeits  "  and  then  carry  them  through  the  town  in  derision. 
He  also  issued  a  ukaz  threatening  with  (he  severest  penalties 
all  who  dared  to  make  or  use  such  ikons  in  future.  This  ruthless- 
ness  goes  far  to  explain  the  imappeasable  hatred  with  which  the 
"  Old  RitualisU  "  and  the  "  Old  Believers,"  as  they  now  began 
to  be  called,  ever  afterwards  regarded  Nikon  and  all  his  works. 

From  1652  to  1658,  Nikon  was  not  so  much  the  minister  as 
the  colleague  of  the  tsar.  Both  in  public  documents  and  in 
private  letters  he  was  permitted  to  use  the  sovereign  title. 
Such  a  free  use  did  he  make  of  his  vast  power,  that  some  Russian 
historians  have  suspected  him  of  the  design  of  establishing  "  a 
particular  national  papacy";  and  he  himself  certainly  main- 
tained that  the  spiritual  was  superior  to  the  temporal  power. 
He  enriched  the  numerous  and  splendid  monasteries  which  he 
built  with  valuable  libraries.  His  emissaries  scoured  Muscovy 
and  the  Orient  for  precious  Greek  and  Slavonic  MSS.,  both  sacred 
and  profane.  But  his  severity  raised  up  a  whole  host  of  enemies 
against  him,  and  by  the  summer  of  1658  they  had  convinced 
Alexius  that  jihe  sovereign  patriarch  was  eclipsing  the  sovereign 
tsar.  Alexius  suddenly  grew  cold  towards  his  "  own  familiar 
friend."  Nikon  thereupon  publicly  divested  himself  of  the 
patriarchal  vestments  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  Voskresensky 
monastery  (19th  of  July  1658).  In  February  1660  a  synod  was 
held  at  Moscow  to  terminate  "  the  widowhood  "  of  the  Muscovite 
Church,  which  had  now  been  without  a  pastor  for  nearly  two 
years.  The  synod  decided  not  only  that  a  new  patriarch  should 
be  appointed,  but  that  Nikon .  had  forfeited  both  his  archi- 
episcopal  rank  and  his  priest's  orders.  Against  the  second  part 
of  this  decision,  however,  the  great  ecdcbiastical  expert  Epifany 
Slavenitsky  protested  energetically,  and  ultimately  the  whole 
inquiry  collapsed,  the  scrupulous  tsar  shrinking  from  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  decrees  of  the  synod  for  fear  of  committing  mortal 
sin.  For  six  years  longer  the  Church  of  Muscovy  remained 
without  a  patriarch.  Every  year  the  question  of  Nikon's 
deposition  became  more  complicated  and  confusing.  Almost 
every  contemporary  orthodox  scholar  was  consulted  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  no  two  authorities  agreed.  At  last  the  matter  was 
submitted  to  an  ecumenical  council,  or  the  nearest  approach  to  it 
attainable  in  the  circumstances,  which  opened  its  sesuons 
on  the  i8th  of  November  1666  in  the  presence  of  the  tsar.  On 
the  1 3th  of  December  the  coundl  pronounced  Nikon  guilty  of 
reviling  the  tsar  and  the  whole  Muscovite  Church,  of  deposing 
Paul,  bishop  of  Kolomna,  contrail  to  the  canons,  and  of  beating 
and  torturing  his  dependants.  His  sentence  was  deprivation  of  all 
his  sacerdotal  functions;  henceforth  he  was  to  be  known  simply 
as  the  monk  Nikon.  The  same  day  he  was  put  into  a  sledge  and 
sent  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Therapontov  Byclozersky  monastery. 
Yet  the  very  council  which  had  deposed  him  confirmed  all  his 
reforms  and  anathematized  aU  who  should  refuse  to  accept  them. 
Nikon  survived  the  tsar  (with  whom  something  of  the  old 
intimacy  was  resumed  in  167 1)  five  years,  expiring  on  the  xyth 
of  August  1681. 

See  R.  Nisbet  Bain,  The  First  Romanovs  (London,  1905);  S.  M. 
Solovev,  History  of  Russia  (Rus.).  vol.  x.  (St  Petersburg,  1895,  &c.); 
A.  K.  Borozdin,  The  Protopope  Awakum  (Rus.)  (Si  Petersburg, 
1898);  V.  S.  Ikonnikov,  New  Materials  concerning  the  .Patnarck 
Nikon  (Rus.)  (Kiev,  1888);  William  Palmer,  The  Patriarch  and  the 
Tsar  (London,  187 1- 1876).  (R.  N.  B.) 

NIKOPOL,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Ekaterino- 
siav,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  70  m.  S.S.W.  of  the  town 
df  Ekaterinoslav.  It  was  formerly  called  Nikitin  Rog,  and 
occupies  an  elongated  peninsula  between  two  arms  of  the 
Dnieper  at  a  point  where  its  banks  are  low  and  marshy,  and  has 
been  for  centuries  one  of  the  places  where  the  middle  Dnieper 


can  most  conveniently  be  crossed.  Its  inhabitants,  ai,a8i  in 
1900,  are  Little  Russians,  Jews  and  Mennonites,  who  carry  on 
agriculture  and  shipbuilding.  The  old  seckOt  or  fortified  camp 
of  the  Zaporogian  Cossacks,  brilliantly  described  in  N.  V.  Gogol's 
novel  Taras  Bulba  (1834),  was  situated  a  little  higher  up  the 
river.  Numbers  of  graves  in  the  vicinity  recall  the  battles  which 
were  fought  for  the  possession  of  this  important  strategic  point.. 
One  of  them,  dose  to  the  town,  contained,  along  with  other 
Scjrthian  antiquities,  the  well-known  precious  vase  re]»resenliog 
the  capture  of  wild  horses.  Even  now  Nikopol,  which  is  atuatcd 
on  the  highway  from  Ekaterinoslav  to  Kherson,  is  the  poiot 
where  the  "  salt-highway  "  of  the  Chumaks  (Little  Ru^an 
salt-carriers)  to  the  Crimea  crosses  the  Dnieper.  Nikopol  is, 
further,  one  of  the  chief  places  on  the  lower  Dnieper  for  the 
export  of  com,  linseed,  hemp  and  wooL 

NIKOPOU,  or  Nicopous  (Turkish,  Nighebolu  or  Nebui), 
the  chief  town  of  a  sub-prefecture  in  the  district  of  Plevna 
(Pleven),  Bulgaria.  Pop.  (1908)  5236,  induding  3339  Turks 
and  1615  Bulgarians.  Nikopoli  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Danube,  where  it  receives  the  Osem.  Until  the 
creation  of  a  new  port  at  Somovit,  in  the  neighbourhood,  Nikopoli 
served  as  an  outlet  for  the  trade  of  Plevna,  Lovtcha  and  other 
towns  in  the  interior,  the  prindpal  export  bdng  cereals.  The 
chief  industries  are  tanning  and  fishing.  As  a  military  post  the 
town  has  for  centuries  been  important.  A  ruined  castle  still 
dominates  the  place,  and  fortifications  stretch  down  to  the  ri^^r. 

Nikopoli  occupies  the  site  of  the  andent  Asamus,  but  by  some 
medieval  confusion  bears  the  name  of  Nicopolis  ad  Istrum,  whkh 
was  founded  by  Trajan  several  miles  down  the  river,  at  the  infiov 
of  the  latrus  or  Yantra,  at  the  spot  slill  called  Nikup.  Tbc 
following  are  the  chief  points  in  the  modern  history  of  tbe  plact: 
— capture  of  the  fortress  by  Sigismund  of  Hungary  in  1392  and 
1395;  defeat  of  Sigismund  and  his  hosts  in  1396  by  Bayezid  L; 
siege  of  the  town  by  King  Ladislaus  I.  of  Hungary  in  1444; 
defeat  of  the  Turks  by  Bathori  in  1 595  and  by  Michael  of  Walachis 
in  1598;  capture  of  the  town  by  Pasvan-oglu  in  1797;  occupa- 
tion of  the  fortress  by  the  Russians  under  Kamensky  in  iSio; 
destruction  of  the  Turkish  flotilla  and  storming  of  the  Turkish 
camp  by  Govarov  in  1829;  capture  and  burning  of  the  town 
by  the  Russians  under  Kriidener  on  the  15th  of  June  1877. 

NIKSHICH  (also  written  Nikshitch  and  Nikshiti;  Croauaa. 
Nikiit\  a  town  of  Montenegro,  lying  in  a  flat  plain  enclosed  by 
lofty  mountains  on  the  north-west,  and  watered  by  the  river 
Zeta.  Pop.  (1000)  about  3500.  Owing.to  the  prevalence  of  floods, 
a  long  viaduct,  a  gift  from  Russia,  was  raised  between  iht  town 
and  the  mountain  road  which  leads  to  Podgoritsa,  60  m.  S.E. 
Nikshich  consists  of  a  mass  of  white  houses,  dominated  by  tbe 
belfry  and  the  pale  yellow  cupola  of  its  cathedral,  another  ^>t 
from  Russia.  This  building  is  chiefly  Byzantine  in  style,  and, 
though  hardly  beautiful,  is  the  most  impressive  and  by  far  the 
largest  of  Montenegrin  churches.  Close  by  stands  a  barrack-liic 
rojral  palace;  and  a  little  beyond  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  an  dd 
castle.  As  Nikshich  possesses  a  brewery  and  a  dothmiU,  besides 
being  the  chief  mart  of  Western  Montenegro  for  timber,  hides, 
farm-produce  and  livestock,  it  ranks  second  in  comm^dil 
importance  to  Podgoritsa.  About  12  m.  S.E.  is  tbe  celebraied 
shrine  of  Ostrog  (see  Montenecko).  Nikshich  was  induded  in 
the  Turkish  province  of  Herzegovina  until  1876,  in  which  year  it 
was  stormed  by  the  Montenegrins,  led  by  Prince  Nicholas  ia 
person.  In  1878  the  Iklontenegrin  possession  was  ratified  by  the 
treaty  of  Berlin. 

NILE,  the  longest  river  of  Africa,  and  second  in  lei^k  of  iH 
the  rivers  of  the  globe,  draining  a  vast  area  in  north-east  Africa, 
from  the  East  African  lake  plateau  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Although  falling  short  of  the  length  of  the  Mtssissipp*- 
Missouri  (4194  m.  according  to  the  estimate  of  General  Tilk)^ 
the  Nile  is  at  the  head  of  all  rivers  as  regards  the  length  of  r^ 
basin,  which  extends  through  35*  of  latitude  or  2450  m.  is  1 
direct  line,  with  a  waterway  of  about  4000  m.  Tbe  Nile  proper 
i.e.  from  the  outlet  at  Victoria  Nyanxa  to  the  sea,  is  3473  a.  ke|- 

>  General   Alexi   A.   Tillo   (1839^1900).   Russian  saentot  9si 
geographer,  author  of  works  on  geodcay,  meteorology,  Ac. 
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The  Ifamej—The  eariy  Egyptians  caUed 
this  river  by  a  name  which  was  probably 
pronounced  Hap.  It  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  a  root  meaning  '*  concealed," 
"  mysterious."  This  survived  as  a  religious 
designation  down  to  the  fall  of  paganism. 
The  "great  river"  was  also  a  frequent 
name  for  the  main  stream,  and  this 
became  the  usual  name  of  the  Nile  in 
late  times  as  Ier-*o  and  continued  in  use 
amongst  the  Copts.  In  the  Bible  the 
Nile  is  regularly  named  YtOc  C*"*,  *''), 
bom  tbe  contemporaiy  Egyptian  Yor, 
"river."  The  origin  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  name  NoXos,  NiluSt  is  quite 
unknown.  Uyvrros  in  the  Odyssey  is 
the  name  of  the  Nile  (masc.)  as  well  as 
of  the  country  (fem.).  The  Arabs  pre- 
served the  classical  name  of  the  Nile  in 

the  proper  name  £n-Nll   ^t^Sp  or  Nil- 

Misr  ^MM  y^j,  the  Nile  of  Misr  (Cgypt). 

The  same  word  signifies  indigo.* 

The  modem  Egyptians  conunonly 
call  the  river  £1-Bahr,  "  the  sea,"  a  term 
also  applied  to  the  largest  rivers,  and  the 
inundation  "  the  Nile,"  £n-NlI;  and  the 
modem  Arabs  call  the  river  Bahr-en-N0 
"  the  river  Nile." 

•  Basin  of  the  River. — ^The  Nile  system  is 
a  simple  one  with  three  principal  divisions: 
(i)  the  main  stream  running  south  to  north, 
and  fed  by  the  great  lakes  of  East  Central 
Africa;  (a)  the  equatorial  tributary  rivers 
draining  the  country  north-east  of  the 
Congo  basin;  (3)  the  Abyssinian  affluents. 
The  extent  of  the  basin  of  the  Nile  is 
dearly  indicated  on  the  map.  Its  area  b 
estimated  at  1,107,227  sq.  m.,  which  com- 
'pares  with  the  1,425,000  sq.  m.  area  of 
the  Congo  basin.  Tlie  smaller  basin  of 
the  longer  river  is  due  to  its  narrowness 
when  passing  through  the  Sahara.  South- 
ward the  basin  includes  the  northem  part 
of  the  plateau  between  the  two  "  Rift " 
valleys  which  traverse  that  part  of  Africa, 
and  also  that  portion  of  the  Albertine  (or 
western)  "  Rift "  valley  which  lies  north 
of  the  Mfumbiro  mountains.  That  part 
of  the  plateau  within  the  Nile  basin  is 
occupied  b^  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  its 
affluents.  These  affluents  drain  a  compara- 
tively small  part  of  this  plateau,  which 
stretches  south  to  Lake  Nyasa.  The  most 
remote  feeder  of  the  Nile  in  this  direction 
does  not  extend  farther  than  3°  ao'  S. 
West  and  W.S.W.  of  Victoria  Nyanza, 
however,  the  Nile  basin  reaches  3**  50'  S. 
(264  m.  south  of  the  equator)  and  29**  1 5'  E., 
following  the  crest  of  the  hills  which 
dominate  the  north-eastern  shores  of  Lake 
Tanganyika  and  the  eastem  shores  of 
Lake  Kivu.  Turning  north-westward  from 
this  point  the  Nile  basin  crosses  the 
mountainous  region  of  Mfumbiro  and  in- 
cludes that  of  Ruwenzori.  Its  limit  is 
marked    by    the    western    wall    of    the 

^  "En-NU  is  the  river  Qtt.  the  inundation) 
of  Ejgypt:  Es-Sagh&nl  says—'  But  as  to  the 
nil  finaieo]  with  which  one  dyes,  it  is  an 
Indian  word  Aiabicized ' "  {The  Misbdk  ej 
Et-FayAmi), 
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Albertlne  Rift  valley,  in  which  lie  the  Albert  Edward  and 
Albert  Nyanzas.  For  a  a>nsiderable  distance  the  water-parting 
between  Uie  Congo  and  the  Nile  is  dose  to  the  Albert  Nyanza 
and  to  the  Nile  as  it  flows  from  that  lake,  but  not  far  north 
of  Wadelai  (a**  46'  N.)  the  hills  recede  and  the  Nile  basin 
expands  westward,  over  the  wide  area  drained  by  th;  Bahr- 
el-Ghazal  and  its  tributaries.  In  this  region  there  is  no  well- 
marked  watershed  between  the  G>ngo  and  Nile  systems,  which 
interlace.  Farther  north  the  limit  of  the  valley  is  marked  by 
the  hills  of  Darfur.  Below  that  point  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
extends  but  a  mile  or  two  into  the  desert. 

The  south-eastern  limits  of  the  Nile  basin  extend  nearly  to 
the  western  escarpment  of  the  eastern  Rift  valley — the  dividing 
plateau  being  a  narrow  one.  North  of  the  equator  a  bend  is 
made  westward  to  Mt.  Elgdn,  which  on  the  north-east  sends 
its  water  towards  Lake  Rudolf.  From  Mt.  Elgon  the  Nile 
watershed  is  some  distance  to  the  west  of  that  lake,  while  to  its 
north  a  turn  is  made  again,  the  watershed  including  a  great  part 
of  the  Abyssinian  highlands.  Beyond  15^  N.  it  follows  a  line 
generally  parallel  to  th«  west  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  except  where 
diverted  to  the  west  by  the  basin  of  the  Khor  Baraka. 

Sources  of  the  Nile. — The  question  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  opens 
up  a  time-honoured  controverey  (see  under  Story  of  Discovery  below), 
victoria  N>;anza  (q.v.)  is  the  grmt  reservoir  whence  issues  the  Nile 
on  its  long  joumev  to  the  Mediterranean.  But  if  the  source  of  the 
river  be  constderea  to  be  the  most  remote  headstream  (measured  by 
the  windings  of  the  stream),  the  distinction  belongs  to  one  of  the 
upper  branches  of  the  Kagera.  Among  the  feeders  of  Victoria  Nyanza 
the  Kagera  is  by  far  the  most  important,  both  for  length  of  course 
and  volume  of  water  carried,  draining  the  region  of  greatest  rainfall 
round  Lake  Victoria.  Three  chief  branches  unite  to  form  the  KajEcra, 
and  of  these  the  most  important  for  the  volume  of  water  earned  is 
said  to  be  the  Nyavarongo.  The  Nyavarongo  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  various  mountain  streams,  tne  Rukarara  and  the  Mhoeo 
being  the  chief.  The  Rukarara  rises  in  about  2"  20'  S.,  '2^'  2&  E.. 
at  an  elevation  of  some  7000  ft.,  in  a  picturesque  and  bracmg  noon 
immediately  east  of  the  Albertine  Rift  valley.  The  Nyavarongo  first 
flows  north  to  about  i"  40'  S.,  then  turning  in  a  sharp  bend  east  and 
south,  and  on  again  reaching  2*  ao'  S.,  unites  with  the  Akanyaru 
just  west  of  30^ E.  The  Akanyaru,  whkh  comes  from  the  south- 
west, has  been  sometimes  considered  the  larger  stream,  but  according 
to  Dr  Richard  Kandt  it  carries  decidedly  less  water,  while  its  courK 
is  shorter  than  that  of  the  Nyavarongo.  The  combined  stream 
takes  an  easteriy  and  southeriy  direction,  flowing  in  a  swamp  valley 
and  joining  a  little  west  of  31^  E.  the  third  branch  of  the  Kagera, 
the  Ruvuvu,  coming  from  tne  south.  The  source  of  the  Ruvuvu  is 
in  about  a"  55'  S.,  29)*  E.^  but  its  most  southern  tributary,  and  the 
most  distant  stream  sending  its  waters  towards  the  Nile,  is  the 
Lavironza.  The  Lavironza  rises  in  about  3*  45'  S.,  29'  50'  E.,  and 
flows  north-east,  joining  the  Ruvuvu,  which  has  hitherto  had  an 
easteriy  direction,  in  about  30**  25'  E.,  3'  10'  &  From  this  point  the 
Ruvuvu  flows  east  and  noith  to  its  junction  with  the  Nyavarongo. 
From  this  confluence  the  combined  stream  of  the  Kagera  flows  north 
and  north-west  in  a  level  valley  strewn  with  small  lakes  until  almost 
l'  S.,  when  it  turns  east,  and  finally  empties  itself  into  Victoria 
Nyanza  just  north  of  i*  S.,  the  mouth  forming  a  small  projecting 
delta.  Its  lower  course  is  navigaUe  by  shallow  draught  steamers. 
The  total  Icn^h  of  the  Kagera,  reckoning  from  the  source  cf  the 
Nyavarongo,  is  some  430  m.  Its  volume  is  stated  to  vary  between 
21,000  and  54,000  cub.  ft.  per  second.  All  the  other  feeders  of 
Victoria  Nyanza  are  small  and  often  intermittent  rivers,  the  largest 
being  probably  the  Nzoia,  which  enters  on  the  north-east  from  the 
plateaus  south  of  Mount  Elgon.  jfThe  rivers  which  enter  Albert 
Edward  and  Albert  Nyanzas  and,  ^th  those  lakes,  form  the  western 
sources  of  the  Nile,  are  dealt  with  under  A^bbst  Nyanza  and  Albert 
Edward  Nyanza.) 

The  Victoria  or  Somerset  Nile. — ^The  ridge  of  high  land  whkh  forms 
the  northern  shore  of  Victoria  Nvanza  is  broken  at  its  narrowest 

fiart,  where  the  pent-up  waters  ot  the  lake — through  which  a  drift 
rom  the  Kagera  inlet  to  the  Nile  outlet  is  just  perceptible — ^have 
forced  a  passage  at  the  northern  end  <^  a  beautiful  bay  named 
Napoleon  Gulf.  At  this  spot,  30  m.  north  of  the  equator^  at  an  alti- 
tude of  3704  ft.,  the  Nile  issues  from  the  lake  between  cliffs  200  and 
more  ft.  nigh  with  a  breadth  of  some  500  yds.  The  scene  is  one  of 
much  grandeur.  The  escaping  water  precipitates  itself  over  a  rocky 
kdge  with  a  clear  fall  of  16}  ft.  The  falls,  some  300  yds.  across, 
and  divided  into  three  channels  by  two  small  wooded'  islands,  are 
named  the  Ripon  Falls,  after  Eari  de  Grey  and  Ripon  (afterwards 
1st  marquess  of  Ripon),  president  of  the  Royal  Geo^phual  Society 
in  1859.  The  Victoria  or  Somerset  Nile,  as  this  Section  is  called,  has 
at  first  the  character  of  a  mountain  stream,  racing  swiftly  through  a 
rocky  channel  often  walled  in  by  cliffs  (at  times  180  ft.  h^h)  and 
broken  by  picturesque  islands  and  countless  rapids.  It  receives  the 
waters  01  several  streams,  which,  rising  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  flow  north.    For  133  m.  its  course  is  N.N.W., 


when,  on  being  joined  by  the  nwx  Kafu  (on  «^k:h  Fort  Mruli  stands), 
about  i"  39'  N.J  32*  ao"  E..  it  takes  the  north-east  directum  of  that 
channel,  and  it  is  not  till  a*  N.  that  the  river  again  turns  westward 
towards  the  Albert  Nyanza.  Seventy  miles  below  the  Ripon  Falls 
the  Nile  enters  a  marehy  lake  of  irr^lar  outhne,  running  mainly 
east  and  west,  and  known  as  Kioga  (or  Choga).  Tlie  current  of  the 
Nile  is  cleariy  discernible  along  the  western  shore  of  this  lake,  which 
is  3514  ft.  above  the  sea.  Eastwards  the  lake  breaks  into  several 
long  arms,  which  receive  the  waters  of  other  lakes  lying  on  the  plata 
west  of  Mount  Elgon.  One  of  these^  named  Lake  Salisbury,  Iks  in 
I*  ao'  N.  and  34*  E. ;  east  of  this  lake  and  connected  with  it  is  Lake 
Gedge.,  Lake  Kioga  also  receives  the  Mpdogoma,  a  river  which 
rises  in  the  foothills  of  Elgon  and  flows  east  and  north,  attaining 
a  width  of  i\  m.;  and  from  the  south  fwest  of  the  Nile)  a  broad 
lacustrine  river,  the  Seziwa.  The  Ktoga  lake  system.  Ijring  north  of 
the  ridge  which  separates  it  from  Victoria  Nvanza,  owes  itsfoniiatioa 
in  part  to.  the  waters  pouring  down  from  the  Nyanza,  and  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  huge  Nile  backwater.^  The  lake  itself  is  rarely  more  than 
20  ft.  deep:  its  greatest  length  is  8^  m. ;  its  greatest  width  10  m. 
Below  Mruli,  the  fall  in  the  bed  levels  of  the  Nile,  whidi  up  to  this 
point  has  been  comparatively  gradual,  increases  considefaNy.  At 
Karuma,  where  the  western  bend  to  the  Albert  Nyanza  is  made, 
the  river  falls  over  a  wall-like  ledge  of  rock,  5  ft.  high,  which  extci^is 
across  its  bed.  But  the  great  feature  of  the  Victoria  Nile  are  the 
Murchison  Falls  (named  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  their  discoverer,  after 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  the  geologist),  situated  in  a*  18'  N.  and 
31*  50'  E.  At  this  point  the  river  rages  furiously  throo^  a  rock- 
bound  pass,  and,  plunging  through  a  clclt  less  than  z8  ft.  wide,  leaps 
about  130  ft.  into  a  spray-covered  abyss.  Downstream  from  th»e 
falls  the  river  flows  tor  some  la  m.  between  steep  forest<»vefed 
hills,  a  wide  and  noble  stream  with  a  current  so  sk>w  and  steady  that, 
at  certain  seasons,  it  is  only  from  the  scarcely  percepdble  oriftis^ 
of  the  green  water-plants  called  Pislia  Stratioles  that  it  can  be 
observed.  About  24  m.  below  the  Murchison  Falls  and  254  m. 
from  the  Victoria  Nyanza  the  river  enters,  through  a  wide  ddta. 
and  across  a  formidable  bar,  the  N.E.  end  of  Albert  Nyanza.  In  its 
paaages  from  the  one  lake  to  the  other  the  Nile  falls  altogether 
about  1400  ft.  Takin[(  its  name  from  a  fort  which  once  existed 
there,  the  delta  district  is  known  as  Magungo. 

Prom  Albert  Nyaiua  to  the  Plains. — Issuing  from  the  north-wst 
comer  of  Albert  Nyanza  some  5  m.  from  the  spot  wlwre  it  entertd 
that  lake,  the  Nile,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Bahr^-Jcbd.  or 
Mountain  river,  flows  in  a  generally  northerly  direction.  As  far  as 
Dufile,  130  m.  below  Magungo,  it  has  a  gentle  slope,  a  deep  dumnd 
and  a  current  generally  slight.  It  forms  a  series  of  lake-like  reaches 
often  studded  with  recHy  islands.  Immediately  below  Dufile  the 
Kuku  mountains  on  the  west  and  the  Arju  range  on  Uie  east  close  in 
upon  the  river,  which,  from  an  average'  width  of  706  yds.,  narrows 
to  230  yds.  Here  the  hills  cause  the  stream  to  make  a  sharp  bend 
from  tha  north-eaiit  to  the  north-west.  -  Four  or  five  miles  lower 
down  the  river  widens  to  400  yds.,  and  a  large  island  divides  tl« 
stream,  the  eastern  channd  carrying  the  mam  volume  of  water. 
This  island  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Fola  Rapids.  At  its  southeta 
end  the  water  falls  some  ao  ft.,  and  then,  like  a  gigantic  miU-racc. 
rushes  through  a  gorge  330  ft.  long  and  nowhere  more  than  52  ft. 
wide,  to  leap  into  a  deep  cavity  not  more  than  40  ft.  acrass.  Escaping 
from  this  cauldron  the  waters  thunder  on  in  a  succession  01 
rapids,  whkh  extend  beyond  the  northern  end  of  the  island.  In  aB 
the  Fda  Rapids  are  ncariy  2  m.  long.  For  the  next  80  m.  the  Nik. 
save  for  the  great'  volume  of  water,  resembles  a  mountain  tone&t. 
its  course  interrupted  faty  continual  rapids.  The  last  of  theat  occurs 
at  Beddcn,  where  the  river  breaks  through  a  line  of  low  hills  ninniu 
athwart  its  channel.  One  of  these  hills  forms  an  island  in  mid- 
stream. Below  Bedden  various  stations  are  established  upon  the 
river.  Fort  Berkeley,  in  a?  40'  N.  (on  the  right  bank),  b  the  nearest 
to  the  rapids.  Then  follow  Rejaf  Heft  bank),  Gondokoro  (rig^t 
bank^  and  Lado  fleft  bank),  all  within  30  m.  of  one  another.  A 
striking  feature  of  the  scenery  at  Rejaf  is  a  cone-shaped  hill,  aboet 
370  ft.  high,  crowned  by  rocks  which  have  the  appearance  of  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  castle.  At  Gondokoro  the  Nile  is  clear  of  the  ht& 
country,  and  enters  a  vast  awamp-like  expanse  thnnwh  which  it 
flows  with  a  very  low  slope  and  a  very  tortuous  chanocL 

Between  Albert  Nyanza  and  the  swamp  region  the  Bahr-d-J^>d 
is  joined  by  many  streams.    The  most  important  of  these  afflixcts 


is  the  Asua  (nearly  200  m.  long),  which  enters  the  main  stream  froa 

^•50' N.  (19  m.  nT« : 

dry  season.   Tne  Asua  and  its  subsidiary  streams  rise  on  the 


the  east  in  3tS0'  N*  (19  m.  NTof  Dufile),  but  has  little  water  ia  the 


versant  of  the  Karamojo  plateau  and  among  the  mountain  rai;ge» 
which  run  off  from  that  plateau  to  the  north-we^  the  moat  recaote 
head-stream  running  originally  due  south. 

The  Region  cf  Stoamps. — ^Tne  ^de  valley  wnich  the  Nile  enters  st 
Gondokoro  slopes  so  gradually  towards  the  north  that  the  river  fa!l« 
only  some  182  ft.  in  a  stretch  of  475  m.  Through  this  valley  thf 
river  winds  in  an  extremely  tortuous  course.  Its  chanad  has  » 
banks,  and  the  overflow  has  caused  extensive  swao^M  whkh  are 
covered  by  a  mass  of  papyrus  and  tall  reeds,  and  are  traversed  bf 
numerous  shallow  lagoons  or  "  mayyas."  The  shape  of  these  la^xscf 
a  coiistantly  altering,  as  also  is  that  of  the  channels  connectiiq;  tbea 
with  the  river.  AboutSm.  below  Bk>r,  many  of  the  eastern  "apSU* 
unite  and  form  a  stieain  of  OMaiderable  bicadth,  with  a  etro-it 
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*  jit  Biut  NiU.—Fivt  hundred  and  twenty  miki  below  the  Sobal 
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in  a  length  of  ^  m.,  the  river  fell  16}  ft.   Since  the  completion  of  the 

Eiat  dam  ana  locks  at  the  head  of  these  rapids  (Dec  190a)  they 
ve  to  a  certain  extent  disappeared,  and  a  navigable  channel  has 
been  formed.  The  dam,  pierced  by  180  sluices,  stretches  across  the 
river — a  wall  aooo  yds.  long  and  26  ft.  wide  at  the  top.  Below  the 
water  rudies  between  rocks  in  many  channeb  (thu  being  the  relics 
of  the  cataract).  Upstream  from  the  dam  a  lake  some  100  m.  in 
lenffth  has  been  formed.  The  Assuan  Dam  was  opened  on  the  loth 
of  December  1902  (see  under  Irrigation).  A  ladder  oCfour  lodes  on 
the  western  side  of  the  dam  permits  navigation  between  the  upper 
and  lower  reaches.  At  Assuan  the  banks  of  the  river  are  bordered 
by  high  granite  hills.  From  this  pmnt  to  the  apex  of  the  delta  the 
length  of  the  Nile  is  605  m.  with  a  slope  (n^is)  even  slighter  than 
that  above  Assuan.  The  valley  is  comparatively  narrow,  being  an 
almost  levd  depresnon  in  a  limestone  plateau — the  area  of  fertility 
ends  where  the  land  ceases  to  be  irrigated  by  the  river.  At  Edfa, 
68  m.  below  Assuan,  a  barrage,  known  as  the  £sna  barrage^  regulates 
the  flow  of  the  water,  and  at  Assiut,  2j^  m.  below  Edfu,  is  another 
barrage  fulfilling  the  aame  purpose.  Cairo,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  is 
built  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  za  m.  north  of  the  apex  m  the 
delta. 

p  At  the  beginning  of  the  delta  the  Nile  separates  into  two  channels, 
the  Rosetta  and  the  Damietta,  which  join  the  Mediterranean  at  its 
south-east  angle.  At  the  bifurcation  is  a  double  barrage,  by  means 
of  which  the  water  can  be  dammed  to  the  height  required  for  forcing 
the  river  into  toe  canals  which  irrigate  the  delta.  Of  the  two 
branches  the  Damietta  is  the  more  easteriy.  Both  are  about  the 
same  length — 146  m.*  Behind  the  coast<line,  which  is  low  and  sandy, 
are  a  number  of  salt  marshes  or  lagoons.  Whilst  the  Damietta 
branch  is  gradually  silting  up,  the  Kosetta  branch  is  scouring  out 
a  wider  channel.  In  time  ci  full  flood  the  depth  of  the  water  in 
cither  branch  b  about  33  ft. 

Hydrography. — ^The  fertility  and  prosperity  of  Egypt  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  Sudan  being  cntirelv  dependent  on  the  irrigation 
of  the  land  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  the  variation  in  the  supply  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year  is  of  vital  importance.  (In  Egypt  the 
height  of  the  flood  has  biccn  recorded  annually,  as  the  chief  event  of 
the  year,  since  at  least  a6oo  b.c.)  Above  the  Sobat  confluence -the 
Nile  traverses  a  region  ofheavy  rainfall  and  the  water-supplv  is  super- 
abundant. It  is  m>m  Victoria,  Albert  and  Albert  Edwaru  Nyansas 
and  their  feeders,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  from  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  that 
this  river  obt^ns  its  constant  supply  of  water  throughout  the  year. 
The  great  lakes  and  the  region  ot  swamps,  retaining  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  water  they  receive,  act  as  natural  reservoirs  and  prevent 
the  lower  Nile  from  ever  running  dry  in  summer.  The  Abydsinian 
affluents  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  Nile  flood.  In  the  equatorial 
regions  rainfall  varies  from  30  to  80  in.  ddring  the  year  with  a  mean 
of  about  50.  It  is  heaviest  in  the  months  of  January,  February, 
March  and  April,  and  again  in  October  and  November.  The  most 
rainy  portions  of  the  lake  plateau  (where  alone  occurs  a  rainfall  of 
60  in.  and  over)  lie  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Albertine  Rift 
valley,  and  west  and  north  of  Victoria  Nyanza.  These  rains  feed 
Albert  Edward  and  Albert  Nyanzas,  and,  through  the  Kagera, 
supply  a  great  part  of  the  water  of  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  water  in 
the  Victoria  N)^nza  begins  to  rise  in  January,  the  rise  becomes 
marked  in  June,  is  at  its  height  in  July,  the  level  of^the  water  reaching 
its  lowest  at  the  end  of  November.  Tne  Bahr-el-Jebel  m  at  its  lowest 
in  March  and  April  and  at  its  highest  in  September.  The  seasoiul 
supply  of  the  Bahr-cl-Ghazal  does  not  varyvery  greatly^  the  maxi- 
mum levels  occurrinff  in  November  and  December.  The  Ghazal 
has  but  a  slight  discharge.  The  Sobat,  from  December  to  March, 
is  at  its  lowest,  and  is  in  flood  from  June  to  October,  during  which 
period  the  water  (milky  coloured)  which  it  pours  into  the  Nile  equals 
in  volume  that  of  the  main  stream.  It  is  the  colour  of  the  Sobat 
water  which  gives  its  name  to  the  White  Nile.  The  Blue  Nile,  at 
its  confluence  at  Khartum,  begins  to  rise  in  June  and  is  in  flood  from 
~uly  to  October;  the  Atbara  is  also  in  flood  during  ^he  same  months, 
'he  great  diflcrence  in  the  supply  of  water  from  the  equatorial 
regions  and  from  Abyssinia  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  first-named 
district  is  one  of  heavy  rain  practicalljr  all  the  year  round ;  whereas 
in  Abyssinia  the  season  of  heavy  rain  is  usually  limited  to  the 
months  of  June  to  September.  Reduced  to  its  simplest  expression, 
the  Nile  system  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  great  steady  flowing  river 
fed  by  the  rains  of  the  tropics,  controlled  by  the  existence  of  a  vast 
head  reservoir  and  several  areas  of  repose,  and  annually  flooded  by 
the  accession  of  a  great  body  of  water  with  which  its  eastern  tribu- 
taries are  flushed. 

At  Khartum  the  Nile  is  lowest  in  April  and  May  and  highest  in 
August  and  September.  Its  minimum  depth  is  18  ft.  and  its  maxi- 
mum depth  35  ft.  At  Assuan  the  Nile  is  at  its  lowest  at  the  end  of 
May,  then  rises  slowly  until  the  middle  of  July,  and  rapidly  through- 
out August,  reaching  its  maximum  at  the  b^inning  of  September; 
it  then  falls  slowly  through  October  and  November.    At  Cairo  the 

*  In  ancient  times  the  delta  was  watered  by  seven  branches;  five 
of  these  branches  are  now  canals  not  always  navi^ble.  The  andent 
branches  were,  beginning  at '  the  west,  the  Candpic,  Bolbitine, 
Scbennytic,  Phatnittc,  Mcndesian,  Tanitic  and  Pelusiac,  of  which  the 
modem  Rosetta  and  Damietta  branches  represent  the  Bolbitine 
and  Phatnitic 
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lowest  levd  b  reached  about  the  middle  of  June,  after  which  the  riie 
b  dow  in  July  and  fairiy  rapid  in  August,  reaching  the  maxifflum  at 
the  beginning  of  October.  Bjr  usine  the  water  stored  by  the  Asuan 
dam  in  the  months  foUowins[  high  Nile,  the  river  k>wer  down  has  beea. 
since  1903,  replenished  at  tunes  of  bw  water  to  meet  the  necdi  of 
cultivators  (see  Irrigation:  BgypO*  At  Assuan  the  average  rise 
of  the  Nik  b  36  ft.,  at  Cairo  it  b  33  ft.  Ariseof  H  ft.€HalyatAssaan 
b  a  "  bad  Nile  ";  on  the  other  hand,  a  rise  of  30  ft.  causes  a  danger 
<^  flood,  or  rather  it  used  to  do  so  previous  to  the  building  of  the 
dam.  When  the  Nile  below  the  swamps  b  at  its  lowest,  the  vater 
acc^uires  a  green  colour  and  a  putrid  taste  and  smell.  This  is  caused 
by  innumerable  microscopic  green  algae,  which  are  broi^ht  into  the 
White  Nile  from  the  marshes  of  tne  Bahr-d-Jebel  and  Babr^- 
Ghazal,  and  descend  the  river  when  it  b  clear  <^  aU  suspended  matter. 
Thb  "  green  wato- "  b  seep  at  Cairo  about  the  end  of  June  or 
beginning  of  July,  and  passes  4way  with  the  first  rbe  in  the  later 
month,  the  aigae  being  uruble  to  live  in  turbid  water.  By  Ai^ust 
the  river  in  lower  Egypt  b  full  of  dark  red-brown  sediment  brcxigfat 
down  bv  the  Blue  Nile  and  the  Atbara  from  the  plateaus  of  Abys- 
sinia. It  b  estimated  to  be  then  carrying  8  cub.  yds.  per  seoood: 
by  September  thb  has  been  reduced  to  half  the  amount,  and  ibea 
dimimshes  rapidly.  It  has  been  cakrubted*  that  the  time  taken  by 
the  water  to  travel  from  Khartum  to  the  ddta  barrage  varies  from 
14  days  in  September  to  ^  in  May.  On  the  island  01  Elediantioe 
at  Assuan  b  the  famous  Kilometer,  dating  from  andent  Egypttas 
times,  altered  and  extended  in  Roman  times  and  repaired  in  1870  bv 
the  Khedive  IsmaiL  It  b  a  well  built  of  hewn  stones,  marked  vito 
scales  to  record  the  level  of  the  water,  whkh  rises  and  faUs  vitK  that 
of  the  river.  The  remains  of  other  ancient  Nitometers  exist  at  Phibe, 
Edfu  and  Esna,  tcwether  with  inscriptions  recording  about  forty 
high  Niks  in  the  Xa  Vth  Dynasty,  discovered  on  a  quay  wall  of  the 
temple  <^  Kamak.  The  data  furnished  by  these  give  about  4!  is. 
per  century  as  the  rate  at  which  the  Nile  is  silting  up  its  bed  north 
of  the  zst  cataract.  The  level  of  high  Nile  at  ue  Semna  rapids, 
between  the  3nd  and  3rd  cataracts,  b  34ft.  lower  than  that  indicated 
by  the  marks  sculptured  c.  3^00  B.C.  Thb  fall  b  attributed  to  the 
erosive  action  of  the  water  as  it  passes  over  the  hard  gneiss  which  at 
Semna  forms  a  barrier  across  Uw  stream.  The  vertical  extent  of 
such  erosion  b  equal  to  about  two  millimetres  a  vear. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sobat  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean the  current  of  the  Nile  is  generally  deepest  and  stroi^est 
on  its  right  (eastern)  bank;  the  Nile  in  thb  respect  leaemldiiig  otbcr 
grcat  rivers  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  pressure  of  the  vater 
on  the  right  bank  b  attributed  to  the  prevailiflis  N.W.  winds.' 

There  are  now  gauges  for  registering  the  rise  01  the  water  at  Cains 
Assuan,  Berber  and  Khartum  on  the  main  river;  at  Wad  Mcdani. 
Sennar  and  Roseires  on  the  Blue  Nile;  El  Duem  and  Tauftkia  on 
the  White  Nile;  Nasser  on  the  Sobat;  Condokoro  on  the  Bahr-el- 
Jebcl;  and  Ugowe,  Jinja  and  Entebbe  on  Vktoria  Nyanxa. 

Navigation. — ^At  high  Nile  there  b  uninterrupted  water- 
communication  Irom  the  sea  to  Fort  Berkeley  in  4"  40^  N.— a 
dbtance  of  3900  m.  Owing  to  the  cataracts,  navigatkm  between 
Assuan  and  Khartum  b  impossible  during  low  Nile,  and  from  the 
ist  of  March  to  the  xst  of  Augtist  the  upper  courses  of  the 
Damietta  and  Rosetta  branches  ve  closed  to  navigation;  the 
water  bdng  utilized  for  summer  irrigation  in  the  ddta.  As  far 
as  Mansura  (60  m.)  on  the  Damietta  branch  and  Kafr-d^yat 
(70  m.)  on  the  Rosetta  branch,  and  between  Khartum  and  Fort 
Berkeley  (1090  m.)  the  river  b  navigable  all  the  year  round, 
though  between  the  Sobat  confluence  and  Bor,  navigation  i& 
dependent  on  the  channel  bdng  kept  dear  of  sudd.  Above  Fort 
Berkdey  navigation  is  interrupted  by  the  rapids  and  catar^ts 
which  extend  to  Dufile,  but  from  the  last-named  town  to  Faj^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  Murchison  Falb(a  distance  <rf  150  m.)  the  river 
b  navigable  throughout  the  year.  There  b  a  further  navigable 
stretch  between  Fowdra  (just  above  the  Karuma  rapids)  and 
the  southern  end  of  Lake  Kioga.  The  Blue  Nile  b  navigabW 
for  steamers  during  flood  Ume  from  its  confluence  at  Kbartuia 
to  Roseires  at  the  foot  of  the  Abyssinian  hilb.  a  dbtance  of 
426  m.  At  low  water  small  boats  only  can  go  up  stream.  The 
Atbara  b  never  nairigable,  the  current  during  flood  time  being 
too  swift  for  boats.  Induding  the  Sobat  and  the  Bahr-d-Ch^xaJ 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Nile  and  Its  aflluents  exceed  4000  m- 

Owing  to  the  cataracts  and  the  partial  closing  of  the  Damietta 
and  Rosetta  branched  for  irrigation  purposes,  the  Nile  bdo* 
Khartum  b  subsidiary,  as  a  means  of  oommunicatioB,  t^ 
the  railways  and  highroads.*    Above  Khartum  the  rivs  b 

'  By  Sir  Hanbury  Brown,  inspector-general  of  brq^tioii,  U^ff 

Egypt,  1893-1903.  ^    ^ 

»  Egyptutn  Imtation  (p.  39).  by  Sir  W.  Wilkocks  (London,  iS99^ 

*  Between  Assuan  (Shellil)  and  Wadi  Haifa  the  river  b.  howc^ 

the  main  highway,  there  bdng  no  railway  between  the  places  oacM^ 
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the  chief  channel  o£  trade  and  conunerce.  Steamen  first 
ascended  the  Nile  above  the  cataracts  (to  Korosko)  in  1820. 
It  was  not  till  1846  that  a  steamboat  was  placed  on  the  White 
Nile.  (W.E.G.;  F.R.C.) 

Slory  of  Discovery, — Few  problems  in  geographical  research 
exercised  for  so  long  a  period  so  potent  an  influence  over  the 
imaginationsof  man  as  that  of  the  origin  of  theNile.  The  ancient 
Egyptians,  as  is  apparent  from  the  records  on  their  monuments, 
were  acquainted  with  the  main  stream  as  far  south  as  the  junction 
of  the  White  and  Blue  Niles.  They  appear  also  to  have  known 
the  Blue  Nile  up  to  iu  source  and  the  White  Nile  as  far  south 
as  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  confluence.  Beyond  that  point  the  sudd 
probably  baned  progress.  The  knowledge  acquired  by  the 
Egyptians  passed  to  the  Persians  and  Greeks.  Herodotus  (about 
457  B.C.)  ascended  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  First  Cataract.  He  was 
led  to  believe  that  the  source  of  the  river  was  far  to  the  west-~ 
in  the  region  of  Lake  Chad.  Eratosthenes,  superintendent  of  the 
Alexandrian  library,  in  a  map  made  about  350  B.C.,  showed, 
with  fair  accuracy,  the  course  of  the  riverasfar  as  where  Khartum 
now  stands.  He  ^owed  also  the  Atbara  and  Blue  Nile.  Eratos- 
thenes was  the  first  writer  to  hint  at  equatoria'  hikes  as  the 
sources  of  the  river.  Juba  II.,  king  of  Mauretania  (who  died 
about  AJ).  20),  in  his  LibycOj  quoted  by  PUny,  makes  the  Nile 
rise  in  western  Mauretania,  not.  far  from  the  ocean,  in  a  lake 
presenting  characteristic  Nile  fauna,  then  pass  underground  for 
several  days'  journey  to  a  similar  lake  in  Mauretania  Caesariensis, 
again  continue  underground  for  twenty  days'  journey  to  the 
source  called  Nigris  on  the  borders  of  Africa  and  Ethiopia,  and 
thence  flow  through  Ethiopia  as  the  Astapus.  This  remarkable 
story  received  -considerable  credence,  and  may  be  connected 
with  the  theory  which  made  the  Niger  a  branch  of  the  Nile  (see 
twlow).  Strabo  (a  contemporary  of  Juba),  who  ascended  the 
river  as  far  as  Syene,  states  that  very  early  investigators  had 
connected  the  inundation  of  the  Lower  Nile  with  summer  rains 
on  the  far  southern  mountains,  and  that  their  theory  had  been 
confirmed  by  the  observations  of  travellers  under  the  Ptolemies. 
About  the  same  time  Dalion,  a  Greek,  is  believed  to  have  ascended 
the  White  Nfle.  Nero  despatched  two  centurions  on  an  ex- 
pedition for  the  express  purpose  of  exploring  the  Nile,  and  Seneca 
states  that  they  reached  a  marshy  impassable  region,  which  may 
be  easily  identified  with  the  country  of  the  White  Nile  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Sobat.  To  what  they  referred  when  they  reported 
a  great  mass  of  water  falling  from  between  two  rocks  is  not  so 
readily  determined.  During  this  period  more  accurate  knowledge 
concerning  the  Nile  sources  was  obtained  from  the  reports  of 
Greek  traders  who  visited  the  settlements  on  what  is  now  called 
the  Zanzibar  coast.  A  merchant  named  Diogenes  returning 
(about  AJ>.  50)  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa  told  a  Syrian 
geographer,  Marinus  of  Tyre,  that  journeying  inland  for  twenty- 
five  days  he  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  two  great  hikes  and 
a  range  of  snow  mountains  whence  the  Nile  drew  its  sources. 
Marinus  published  this  report  in  his  geographical  works.  This 
book  is  lost,  but  the  information  is  incorporated  in  the  writings 
of  Ptolemy,  who  in  his  book  and  m^  sums  up  all  that  was 
known  or  surmised  of  the  Nile  in  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  Ptolemy  writes  that  two  streams  issuing 
from  two  lakes*  (one  in  6^  and  the  other  in  7°  S.)  unite  in  2°  N. 
to  make  the  Nile,  which,  in  12°  N.,  receives  the  Astapus,  a  river 
flowing  from  Lake  Coloe  (on  the  equator).  His  two  southern 
lakes,  he  conceived,  were  fed  by  the  melting  of  snows  on  a 
range  of  ipountains  running  east  and  west  for  upwards  of  500  m. 
— ^the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  t6  rip  ocXVi}t  ^Spot,  Lunae 
Monies.  It  will  be  seen  that,  save  for  placing  the  sources  too 
far  to  the  south,  Ptolemy's  statements  were  a  near  approximation 
to  the  facts.  The  two  southern  hikes  may  be  identified  with 
Victoria  and  Albert  Nyanzas,  and  Lake  Coloe  with  Lake  Tsana. 
The  snow-o^ped  range  of  Ruwcnzori  occupies — at  least  in  part — 
the  position  assigned  to  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  with  which 
chain  Kilimanjaro  and  Kenya  may  also  be  plausibly  identified. 
On  a4  the  subsequent  history  of  the  geography  of  the  Nile 

>  The  two  bkes  afterwards  received  the  names  Lake  of  Crocodiles 
and  Lake  of  CaUiacts. 


Ptolemy's  theory  had  an  enormous  influence.  Medieval  maps 
and  descriptions,  both  European  and  Arabian,  reproduce  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  and  the  equatorial  lakes  with  a  variety  of 
probable  or  impossible  modifications.  Even  Speke  (see  below) 
congratulated  himself  on  identifying  the  old  Ptolemian  range 
with  the  high  lands  to  the  north  of  Tanganyika,  and  connected 
the  name  with  that  of  Unyamweai,  the  "  country  of  the  moon." 

In  the  fourteen  centuries  after  Ptolemy  yuluaily  nothing  was 
added  to  the  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  Upper  Nile. 
Arab  writers  of  the  X2tb  and  13th  centuries  make  mention  of  the 
great  lakes,  jud  thdr  reports  served  to  revive  the  interest  of 
Europe  in  the  problem  of  the  Nile.  Idrisi  made  both  the  Nile 
and  the  Niger  issue  from  a  great  lake,  the  Niger  flowing  west, 
the  Nile  north.  Hence  arose  much  confusion,  th;  Senegal 
estuary  being  regarded  by  its  discoverers  (1445)  as  the  mouth  of 
a  western  branch  of  the  Nile.  Even  until  the  early  years  of  the 
19th  century  the  belief  persisted  in  a  connexion  between  the  Nile 
and  the  Niger  (see  fuither  Nigek).  Portuguese  explorers  and 
missionaries,  who  in  the  xsth  and  i6th  centuries  visited  the  east 
coast  of  Africa  and  Abyssinia,  gained  some  informatidn  about 
the  equatorial  lake  region  and  the  Nile,*  the  extent  of  the  know- 
ledge thus  acquired  being  shown  in  the  map  of  Africa  of  Filippo 
Pigafetta,  Italian  traveller  and  historian  (x  533-1603)  published 
in  X580.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  X7th  centuiy  that  the 
sources  of  the  Blue  Nile  were  visited  by  Europeans.  In  1615 
Pedro  Paez,  a  Portuguese  priest,  was  shown  them  by  the 
Abyssinians.  Ten  years  later  another  Portuguese  priest, 
Jeronimo  Lobo,  also  visited  the  sources  and  left  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  rise  of  the  river  and  its  passage  through  Lake  Tsana. 
An  English  version  of  the  accounts  of  Paez  and  Lobo — written  by 
Sir  Peter  Wyche— was  published  in  X669  by  order  of  the  Royal 
Society,  of  which  Sir  Peter  was  ah  original  FcUow.  Between 
1625  (the  date  of  Lobo's  visit)  and  1770,  some  attempts  were 
made  by  French  and  other  travellers  to  explore  the  Blue  Nile,  but 
they  ended  in  failure.  In  the  last-named  year  James  Bruce  {q.v.) 
reached  Abyssinia,  and  in  November  1772  he  arrived  in  Egypt, 
having  visited  the  source  of  the  Blue  NUe  and  followed  it,  in 
the  main,  to  its  confluence  with  the  White  Nile.  On  returning 
to  Europe  Bruce  was  mortified  to  find  that  whilst  he  was  still  in 
Egypt  the  French  geographer  D'Anville  had  (1772)  issued  a  new 
edition  of  his  map  of  Africa  in  which  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
writings  of  Paez  and  Lobo  he  had  antidpated  Brace's  discoveries, 
D'Anville's  map  is  singuUirly  accurate,  if  we  remember  the 
scanty  information  at  his  ^posal.  To  Brace,  nevertheless, 
belongs  the  honour  of  being  the  first  white  man  to  trace  the 
Blue  Nile  to  its  confluence  with  the  White  Nile.  He  himself, 
considering  that  the  Blue  Nile  was  the  main  branch  of  the  river, 
claimed  to  be  the  discoverer  of  the  long-sought  caput  NilL* 

From  the  time  of  Brace,  interest  in  the  Nile  problem  grew 
rapidly.  The  Englishman  W.  G.  Browne  ig.v.)  when  in  Darfur 
(i  794-1796)  heard  that  the  Abiad  rose  far  south  in  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon,  but  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  great  lakes,  and  in 
Major  RenncU's  map  of  1802  there  is  no  hint  of  equatorial  lakes 
at  the  Abiad  sources.  During  the  French  occupation  of  Egypt 
the  river  from  the  sea  to  Assuan  was  accurately  surveyed,  the 
results  being  embodied  in  Jacotin's  Atlas  de  V^gypte  (1807). 
In  X812-1814  J.  L.  Burckhardt,  the  Orientalist,  went  up  the 
Nile  to  Korosko,  travelled  thence  across  the  desert  to  Berber 
and  Shendi,  and  crossing  the  Atbara  made  his  way  to  the  Red 
Sea.  It  was,  however,  due  to  the  initiative  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
Pasha  of  Egypt,  that  the  While  Nile  was  explored.  In  1820- 
22  a  military  expedition  under  Ismail  Pasha,  a  son  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  which  was  joined  by  the  French  scientist  Fr£d6ric  CaiUiaud 
(who  had  visited  MeroC  in  1819)  ascended  the  river  to  the 

*  Francisco  Alvarez,  a  priest,  who  was  in  Abyssinia  1520-1526, 
afterwards  wrote  (about  1550)  an  account  of  Abyssinia  in  which  he 
refers  to  the  Atbara  as  the  main  Nile. 

'  Bruce,  however,  acknowledged  in  his  Travds  that  the  Abiad 
(White  Nile)  at  its  confluence  with  the  Blue  Nile  was  the  larger  river. 
The  Abiad,  he  writes,  "  preserves  its  stream  always  undiminished, 
because  rising  in  latitudes  where  there  are  continual  rains,  it 
therefore  suffers  not  the  decrease  the  Nile  does  by  the  six  ninths'  dry 
weather." 
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confluence  of  the  White  and  Blue  NQes,  founded  the  dty  of 
Khartum,  and  ascended  the  Blue  Nile  to  Fazokl.  In  1827  Adolphe 
Linant,  a  Belgian  in  the  service  of  the  British  African  Attociaticm, 
ascended  the  White  Nile  132  m.  above  Khartum,  being  th^  first 
white  man  to  do  so  since  the  ist  century  aj>.  Then  foUowed 
three  Egyptian  expeditions  sent  in  X839-41  and  1843  by 
Mchemet  All  up  the  White  Nile.  The  first  expedition  reached, 
on  the  aSth  of  January  1840,  a  point  6*  30'  N.,  the  second  and 
third  pressed  further  south,  reaching  4°  4a'  N. — or  the  foot  of  the 
rapids  above  Gondokoro.  A  Turkish  officer,  Selim  Bimbashi, 
comnumded  the  expeditions,  and  among  the  members  were  the 
Frenchmen  Thibaut  (a  convert  to  Islam  and  for  neariy  forty 
years  French  consular  agent  at  Khartum),  D'Amaud  and 
Sabatier,  and  a  German,  Ferdinand  Weme.  The  last-named 
wrote  a  scientific  account  of  the  second  expedition  and  drew 
a  map  of  the  Nile  between  Khartum  and  Gondokoro.  An 
Austrian  Roman  Catholic  mission  was  established  in  the  Sudan, 
and  in  1850  one  of  its  members,  Dr  Ignatz  Knoblecher,  sent  to 
Europe  reports,  gleaned  from  the  natives,  of  the  existence  of 
great  lakes  to  the  south.  About  the  same  time  two  Protestant 
missionaries,  Ludwig  Krapf  and  John  Rebmann,  stationed  on  the 
Zanzibar  coast,  sent  home  reports  of  a  vast  inland  sea  in  the 
direction  where  the  Nile  sources  were  believed  to  be.  This' sea 
was  supposed  to  extend  from  o^  301'  N.  to  13*  30  •  S.  These 
reports  revived  interest  in  Ptolemy's  Geography.  The  exploration 
of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  by  John  Petherick,  Miss  Tinne  and- her 
companions,  and  others  followed  the  opening  up  of  the  White  Nile 
(see  Bahe-el-Ghazal).  The  general  result  of  the  work  carried 
on  from  the  north  was  that  by  1858  the  Nile  system  was  known 
as  far  south  as  the  rapids  at  Bedden. 

On  the  3rd  of  August  1858  the  EngUdi  explorer  J.  H.  Speke 
(g.v,)  discovered  the  large  nyama  G<^c),  which  he  rightly  con- 
ceived to  be  the  head  reservoir  of  the  Whitie  Nile,  and  which  in 
honour  of  the  queen  of  England  he  named  Vlaoria  Nyanza. 
Capuin  (Sir  Richard)  Burton  and  Speke  had  gone  inland  from 
2^nzibar  to  investigate  the  reports  concerning  the  vast  lake 
which  Rebmann  and  Krapf  had  called  the  Sea  of  Unyamwezi. 
These  reports  proved  to  be  exaggerated  accounts  of  three  dis- 
tinct lakes — Nyasa,  Tanganyika  and  Victoria  Nyanza.  In 
i860  Speke  returned  to  Zanzibar  accompanied  by  J.  A.  Grant 
ig.v.)t  bent  on  solving  the  problem  of  the  Nile.  In  spite  of  great 
difficulties  he  made  his  way  to  Uganda,  on  the  north-west  of 
Victoria  Nyanza,  and  (without  exploring  the  lake)  succeeded 
in  reaching  its  outlet.  On  the  38th  of  July  1862  Speke  stood  by 
the  Ripon  Fsdls— the  birthplace  of  the  NHe.  In  bis  journey  he 
had  discovered  the  Kagera  river,  now  known  to  be  the  most 
remote  headstream  of  the  Nile,  a  fact  of  which  Speke  was  un- 
certain, though  he  recognized  that  it  was  the  largest  river  entering 
the  nyanza.  Speke  and  Grant  paddled  down  the  Nile  a  short 
distance,  but  before  reaching  Lake  Kioga  they  were  stopped 
by  hostile  natives  and  compelled  to  go  westward  to  Unyoro. 
There  they  heard  of  another  great  lake  further  west,  but  the  king 
of  Unyoro  refused  them  permission  to  visit  it.  In  the  end  they 
descended  the  Kafu  river  to  its  confluence  with  the  Nile  and  then 
down  the  main  stream  to  the  Karuma  Rapids.  Here  Speke  and 
Grant  left  the  river,  and  travelled  overland  east  of  the  stream, 
which  they  did  not  strike  again  until  just  above  the  Ausa  con- 
fluence. Thence  they  travelled  down  the  Nile  to  Gondokoro, 
reached  on  the  15th  of  February  1863. 

This  remarkable  journey  virtually  solved  the  Nile  problem  so 
far  as  the  source  of  the  main  stream  was  concerned,  but  there  re- 
mained much  to  be  done  before  the  hydrography  of  the  whole  Nile 
basin  was  made  known.  At  Gondokoro  Speke  and  Grant  met 
Mr  (afterwards  Sir  Samuel)  Baker '  and  his  wife— -a  Hungarian 
lady — who  had  journeyed  thither  to  afford  the  explorers  help. 
To  Baker  Speke  communicated  the  news  he  had  heard  con- 
cerning the  western  lake,  and  this  lake  Baker  determined  to  find. 
On  the  26th  of  March  1863  Baker  and  his  wife  left  Gondokoro, 
and  despite  much  opposition,  especially  from  slave-dealers, 
followed,  in  the  reverse  direction,  the  route  of  Speke  and  Grant  as 

*  Baker  and  his  wife  had  in  1861-1862  explored  the  Atbara  (to  its 
ucper  waters)  and  other  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Nile. 


faras Unyoro,  whence  they  journeyed  west.  Onthe  i4tbof  March 
1864  they  struck  the  lake  (Albert  Nyanza)  on  its  S.E.  aide. 
They  paddled  up  the  lake  to  the  point  where  a  large  river  coming 
from  the  east  poured  its  waters  into  the  lake.  This  stream, 
which  they  rightly  conjectured  to  be  Speke's  Nik,  they  followed 
up  to  the  Murchison  Falls.  Thence  they  went  overland  to  the 
Karuma  Rapids,  and  so  back  to  Gondokoro  by  their  old  tracks. 
It  fell  to  the  lot  of  General  C.  G.  Gordon  (when  that  officer 
administered  the  Egyptian  Equatorial  provinces)  and  his 
asustants  to  fill  up  the  gap  left  by  Speke  aiid  Baker  in  the  coarse 
of  the  main  stream.  In  1874-75  two  English  engineer  officers — 
Lieut,  (afterwards  Colonel  Sir  Charles  M.)  Watson'and  Lieut.  H. 
Chippendall — ^followed  the  river  between  Gondokoro  and  Albert 
Nyanza;  in  1876  an  Italian,'  Romolo  Gessi  Pasha,  dream* 
navigated  that  lake,  proving  Baker's  estimate  of  its  size  to  be 
vastly  exaggerated;  Gordon  in  the  same  year  traced  the  river 
between  Murchison  Falls  and  Karuma  R^ids,  and  an  American, 
Colonel  C.  ChiiIl£-Long  followed  (1874)  the  Nile  from  the  Ripon 
Falls  to  the  Karuma  Rapids,  discovering  in  his  journey  Lake 
Kioga  (which  he  named  Ibrahim).  In  this  manner  the  identity 
of  the  Victoria  Nile  with  the  river  which  issued  from  the  Albert 
Nyanza  was  definitely  established. 

In  1874  H.  M.  Stanley  (^.t.)  went  to  Africa  with  the  object  ci 
completing  the  work  left  unfinished  by  David  Livingstone, 
who  believed,  erroneously,  that  the  ultimate  sources  of  the  Kile 
were  far  to  the  south  (see  Congo).  Stanley,  in  1875,  drctun- 
navigated  Victoria  Nyanza,  setting  at  rest  the  doubt  thrown 
on  Speke's  statement  that  it  was  a  huge  sheet  of  water,*  bat 
proving  Speke  mistaken  in  believing  the  nyanza  to  have  move 
than  one  outlet.  On  the  same  journey  Stanley  encamped  at  the 
foot  of  the  Ruwenzori  range,  not  knowing  that  they  were  the 
"  Mountains  of  the  Moon,"  whose  streams  are  the  chidf  feedexs  of 
Albert  Nyanza.  (At  the  time  of  hb  visit  the  snow-peaks  and 
gladers  were  hidden  by  heavy  clouds.)  In  1888,  however. 
Stanley  saw  the  mountains  in  all  thdr  g^ory  <A  snow  and  ice, 
discovered  Albert  Edward  Nyanza,  and  traced  the  river  (Seml£ki> 
which  connects  it  with  Albert  Nyanza.  The  Semliki  had 
discovered,  and  its  lower  course  followed  in  1884  by  Emin 
Thus  at  length  the  riddle  of  the  Nile  was  read,  though  mudi 
still  to  do  in  the  matter  of  sdentific  survey,  and  in  the  exploration 
of  the  valley  of  the  Sobat  (f.v.).  The  Kagera  had  been  partly  ez> 
plored  by  Sunley  (1875),  by  whom  it  was  called  the  Alexandra 
Nilei  and  between  1891-98  its  various  branches  were  traced 
by  the  German  travellers  Oscar  Baumann,  Richard  Kandt 
and  Captain  H.  Ramsay,  and  by  Liond  D£cle,  a  Frenchman . 
A  British  officer,  Colonel  C.  Delm£-Radcliffe,  made  the  first 
accurate  survey  (1900-1901)  of  the  Nile  between  Albert  Nyanza 
and  Gondokoro.  In  1903  an  Anglo-German  commission  under 
Colond  Delm£-Radcliffe  and  Captain  Schlobach  made  a  detailed 
survey  of  the  Kagera  from  30°  E.  to  its  mouth.  The  Kiosa 
system  was  surveyed  in  1907-1908  by  Lieut.  C.  E.  Fishboame. 
A  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  upper  river  was  begun  by  Colond 
M.  G.  Talbot,  director  of  Sudan  surveys,  in  1900,  and  other 
surveys  were  made  by  Captain  H.  G.  Lyons,  director-general  of 
the  Egyptian  survey  department.  A  fish-survey  of  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  was  also  undertaken. 

The  Remcval  of  Sudd.— -As  already  stated,  the  sudd  above  the  Sobat 
confluence  seems  to  have  stopped  the  Roman  ceniurions  sent  try  the 
emperor  Nero  to  explore  the  Nile.  When  the  river  above  the  ^ofaat 
was  again  reached  by  white  men  (1840)  the  stream  was  clear  of  sudd, 
and  so  continued  until  1863-1864.  when  both  the  Bahr-el-Jebel  and 
the  Bahr-d-Zcraf  became  blocked  by  floating  masses  of  vct^etation. 
When  Baker  proceeded  to  Gondokoro  in  1870  he  thus  dcscnbed  the 
increase  that  neglect  had  caused  in  the  obstruction :  "  The  immectae 
number  of  floatmg  islands  that  were  constantly  pasung  down  the 
stream  of  the  Whue  Nile  had  no  exit ;  thus  they  were  sucked  under 
the  original  obstruction  by  the  force  of  the  stream,  which  piamed 
through  some  mjrsterious  channel,  until  the  subterranean  passage 
became  choked  ^th  a  wondrous  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter. 
The  entire  river  became  a  marsh,  through  which,  by  tM  great  pressure 
of  water,  the  stream  oosed  through  innumerable  small  channels. 
In  fact,  the  White  Nile  had  disappeared."  Baker,  who  had  to  cot 
through  50  m.  of  sudd  in  his  passage  to  Gondokoro,  urged  to  Khedive 

*  In  the  map  issued  in  1873  to  illustrate  Schwcinfurth^s 
TU  Heart  of  Africa^  Victoria  Nyanaa  is  shown  as  five  small  lakes. 
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tmuD  n>  nopBi  the  Nik.  71ii«  Wnrli  •*•  dSckntly  done  bj'  InnBil 
Ayub  Pubi,  and  the  White  NDe  vu  clear  [or  lar^  vtihIi  when 
Coidm  rcodKd  Khinmn  in  1S74.  The  river  did  not  long  mm  ' 
Irs.  [or  id  187S  Edud  Paiha  wu  unable  Co  amid  the  Bahr-eL-Jel 
[nmi  the  KHiUi  OB  accouat  o(  ludd.  It  wuelcarrdin  1879-1^80 
oSciab  in  Ibe  Egyptian  icrvice,  iKit  lud  agiin  uzunmlated  in  i» 
la  ^DDHqueriGe  oTtbe  Mahdist  movement  nothing  couid  then 
dooe  to  dear  tlie  tivcr,  and  the  vork  wu  nat  Fairen  In  hand  aga 

ODti!  |S»,  when,  Iwdinrtionofr ^     .■     .,    ^ 

inipectoT-general  oi  irrintion,  an 
Pealw,  rX,  vai  Knt  to  cut  idroi 

irom  the  Bahr-el-Cluxal  confluei> _  _ .  ._ 

jqoo  a  chamel  «ai  cue  tliraiiEh  tli«  nortliern  and  heawac  portion 
oftbciodiL'  Tbe  wnfc  naaoiM  of  mucb  difficulty,  Kinic  of  cbablocki 
booi  1  blIodc  and  10  [t.  deep  1  the  nterbaneath  Bowed  with  |rat 
velccity.    To  miove  the  abMnKtioo  dB_  niiface  waa  &IM  butol ; 

by  ■onboata  worfciii|  fram  below.    F«  a  dinaim  oI  in  in.  N.  of 
Soanibc  (u  aboot  midww  between  the  Ghaial  coiuueiice  an  ' 
GoBdokoro]  the  tiue  bed  of  tfie  iiTer  coaM  not.io  many  placea,  U 
fOHDiL  but  Major  Peake  foned  a  patiayT  Co  Condoliaro  tbioagh  a 
■pill  ciaoad  or  aeiiea  of  ibaBow  lalcea  lyuy  weit  of  tbe  main  atcvaiD' 
la  IMt  Lieut.  Dcury,  a  Britiak  naval  omcer,  Rmoved  many  of  the 
Rmuoifif  bkiclD  of  luddi  ODennf  to  navifaCioa  a  farther  147  ~ 
of  Che  river.    BeyondtkiipoiHlforadiatanceatM  nLtbe  Bahr 
Jebel  could  doc  be  traced,  lo  comcdeCelv  waa  tho  cbannd  cboked 
•udd.   Id  iaoi,bowever,  MaiorG.E.Hatchawi£icoveRd  cbet 
bed  of  (be  livcr,  whkJi  by  1904  waa  completeir  freed  from  obMr 
tinrtL  *bA  fnedivn  ef  aavi^ioji  between  Kbajcnm  and  Goadab-.- 
red.  J^dleec  (<  cbo  audd^uctinc  openllom 


Peiiiuai  Rtiatumi. — Enlored  in  part  by  B^ypcioa  tovemmi 
npedilian*;  tbe  upper  Nile  u  ttr  aoucb  ai  Albnc  Nyinzi  beca 
fuhiect.belweeniStoand  iSDi.toEEypt.  INHeaiino  of  the  grea 
put  of  [be  rinr  abovi  Wadi  Hal[a  then  feU  Co  Che  [ollowen  of  1 
MahdL  la  1S96-08  ui  An^Egypliaa  army  reconquered  1 
country,  and  from  Viijloria  Nyania  to  the  Medlcemneaa  tlie  m; 
river  canK  under  Brlciih  a  Eevpllin  admlnlicraliiui.  The  w 
bank  alike  Bahr-el-Jebel.  u  lailKVth  at  S*  30*  N„  Wl>  In  199^  tal 


Britaia  by  Che  Couo  Fn 
1  i-cu|JuJd  II..  Che  cerrttory  fated 
(tj.).    Tbe  Kagera,  the 


gf  Leopold  II.,  Che  cerrttory 

i,aao  EniM«  (tJ.).    Tbe  K -■■ 

wholly  in  Gcrnian  Caat  Ali 


being  known  t 


II0UT1E9.— For  tlie  itory  of  eiploration  aee  tl>e  woHa  o[ 
Spebe,  Grant,  Baker  and  other  travelien  (whote  boo)a  are 

ned  in  Cbe  tHographicai  nolicct).    Their  achievemenli.  and 

choae  of  andcnc  and  rnedieval  eu>loren»  art  abiy  aummariied  In 
ni  ^tory  4f  X/rtH,  volt.  iLand  iii.,by  [>r  Robert  Brown  (London, 
iSgj-ltei),  and  Tin  Wilt  QtaL  by  Sit  Hany  Tofanatoo  [Loiidon, 
i«)3).  Sec  alB  j.  FUtaai,  Da  dtiUm^i  Sm*:  "Oiir  dot 
Sata  ia  Nit "  {Lan^,  looa).  For  cbe  Kafen  lefkn  cooault 
Of*>  NUi.  by  RichaiTl  (bndt  {Berlin,  1904).  Lateat  addltloni  Co 
CFDfTapfaical  knowledge  are  nnrded  In  die  Gtotnpkkal  Jtunai 
U-oodeo)  and  the  Cairt  SelaMlc  Jaanal  For  the  hydiDgraphy 
»okify»nddlai»teiee:m«  J'*wtoi/op*)rij/  *,Xn,  %  (r  owf  Ji 
Bunl,b*C*ptalaH.G.Lyatl>,dliecCar-geilera  suivevdcpaitmeni 
Esyvt  K:aire,  1906),  an  aDiharltat  er 

pubUcatiooa  of  tbt  Sdrny  aad  [^lbl  e> 

lie  Hatory  of  th«  NOe  and  itt  y* 


& 


[.ffaa.  1906)1  EkyffH*  frnpUien    jni    1 

!  Hie  StatniirDam  al  Amia  t-ii  A/ 

Sir  Wimam  Wlleocka  tbe  AmtcJ  Apitn 


aSKipetl    (  8^ 

:vW.'.« 


■e  Egyptiaa  PnbUe  Worka  DenutoKn  b> 
-ibeta.aiidllNieonEiyp<>MCbeS  Hon  . 
EklDoGocac  (LondaaioAdal  public!  r-.  \\t 

B1«Baok£p«W<i.j,/|»«  wWh  n 

oatbebarinof  thounierNOe  deal  a 

cbe  Nib  ilBunita  and  the  ma  n  it  h 

fmra  tbe  topocraplucal  b<  well  aa  t  r 

W.Gandn  and  CaptabLyoni  give  f 

Tbo  atody  of  cbe  (oology  of  the  N  le  'a  ley  wai  he  tpecul  object 
<A  a  Swediib  acientific  euiedicion  in  loot  under  Ibe  d  rection  of 
Prof.  L.  A.  Jlcaikiaid.  The  JUntti  wen  pubi  ibed  ac  Upaala, 
DC  ia.  appearina  in  looe.  For  Che  botankal  and  other  aapecta  of 
tbe  I4ae  valley,  mc  cbe  worla  of  FMherlck,  Heugiia  Schwdnfunh 
jqnhv  *ad  Enin.  An  omgnphical  map  of  the  Nile  baam  waa  pub- 
Uabed  by  tbe  SoiWr  Department.  Canv,  in  140S.  It  la  in  ni  ifaeeii 
on  a  Male  c4 1:1^06,000.  with  inaet  mapa  (bowing  politkal  drrinona, 
diecribulion  s(  miafalt  and  of  vegetation.  (F.  R.  C.) 

mXIAITUOFTHS.  Thii  wai  toagbl  bttmen  (he  Bn'tlih 
and  French  Beeli  on  the  iit  o(  August  179S  in  the  roadileid  of 
Aboi&li.  The  peace  of  CamfM  Formlo,  ligncd  on  the  1 7tfa  ol 
fDctobo'  179T,  had  left  France  wilhoul  an  opponent  in  amu  on 
tbe  rootioent.    War  with  Great  Britain  itill  coalinued,  and  for 


a  time  the  Directoiy  afipeared  to  be  lateal  on  tia  Kbemet  for 
an  invaaion  of  Ireland.  N([>oleoil,  frelb  litim  his  Italian  vic- 
toiiei,  wu  appcdoied  to  mmmuid,  and  be  made  a  round  of 
iuipcctlon  of  Breit  and  the  Channel  poru.  But  all  thia  ahow  of 
activity' vai  designed  to^covfrthe  preparaiioiu  foT  an  attack  oa 
Great  Britain  "  from  behind  '* — in  India  and  by  way  of  Egypt. 
Tbe  French  naval  f oices  at  Toulon  were  got  ready  ilowlyiflipiteof 
Napoleon'atirgingandwith  the  defects inevitablcln  the  impover. 
ished  state  of  the  aracnal.  Thirty-aiithausandsoldkrt, including 
Ibe  best  of  the  army  of  Italy,  were  to  be  embarked  from  tbe 
southemFrencbports,  from  Italy  and  from  ConicA,  loformation 
that  a  great  oSuuive  movement  waa  about  to  be  made  bylbe 
Piench  reached  both  Eail  St  Vincent,  the  commauder-b-chief  of 
the  UediCenanean  fleet ,  and  the  Britiib  govemraeDt.  Since  Spain 
had  entered  into  alliances  with  France  in  1796,  the  British  fieet 
had  nol  cruised  in  the  MedileiraneaD  but  had  been  occupied 
in  blocking  the  Spanish  ships  at  Cadis.  On  tbe  andof  May  1798 
St  Vincent  detached  Nelson,  then  the  juaioi  re«-«doiit»l,  with 
his  flag  into  the  Uediteiraneaa,  with  three  sail  of  the  line  and 
frigatea  to  make  a  reconnaissance  at  TouloD.  On  Ibe  iftb  al 
May  a  amall  French  corvette  wu  captured  near  Cape  Sidi, 
and  from  the  crew  Nelson  learnt  that  ihe  French  were  still  in  tbe 
harbour.  He  could  gain  no  infoitnalion  as  to  the  aim  of  the 
armament,  Nspoleoa  enforced  itiict  Kcrecy  by  not  letting 
even  the  most  important  offictn  of  the  dockysnl  know  wbithei 
he  was  bound.  Chi  the  ind  of  May  tbe  British  government  bad 
written  Co  St  Vincent  sutiag  Iheii  wish  that  a  part  of  his  fleet 
should  be  sent  into  tbe  Mediiensnean.  The  6nt  lord  of  the 
admlrsliy.  Lord  Spencer,  told  him  that  he  might  eilbci  go  him- 
self or  send  a  luboidinale.  If  tbe  latter  course  was  followed 
Nelson  wu  indicated  as  tbe  ofEcer  to  be  chosen.  Reinf  oicements 
were  sent  to  him  to  enable  him  to  provide  both  lot  the  cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  for  the  blockade  of  Cadis.  St  Vincent  had 
already  selected  Nelion,  and  when  the  reinlorcenients  anived 
be  despatched  Captain  Ttoubridje  with  the  inshore  squadrgn 
engaged  In  witching  Cadis — "  Ihe  choice  fellows," as  he  described 
them,  of  hii  fleet— to  Join  Nelson  at  Toulon.  The  ships  netc 
replaced  by  others  similarly  painted,  so  that  the  Spaniards  might 

ally.    Troubiidge  left  on  the  14th  of  May  with  as  many  vessels 


g  Nelson's 


While  these  measures  were  being  taken  to  Intercept  him, 
Napoleon  had  put  to  sea  on  the  19th  of  May  with  fifteen  sail  of 
the  tine,  twelve  frigates  and  some  two  hundred  tranaporta. 

up  the  detachments  which  were  to  join  him  from  the  first-named 
l^nd  and  from  Civita  Vecchls,    On  Ihe  evening  of  the  10th 
a  gale  from  the  N.W.  brought  some  confusion  on  bis  flock  of 
sh  ps,  but  It  also  drove  Nelson  to  the  S.W.    His  flagship  the 
Vanguard  "  (74)  was  dismasted  and  compelled  to  anchor  at 
an  Pietio  to  reht.   His  frigates  were  separated  from  him  by  the 
father,  and  the  captains  made  for  Gibraltar,  concluding  that 
lesdmlral  would  go  thereto  refit.  The  departure  of  his  frigatea 
left  Nelson  without  vessels  for  srouting  and  had  a  material  in- 
fluence on  the  campaign.     The  "  Vanguard  "  wu  made  ready 
he  J7th  of  May,  and  resumed  her  Italian  off  Toulon.    On 
Jib  of  June  Nelson  wu  joined  by   Troubridge.      Calms 
hampered  his  pursuit  of  the  French,  whom  he  now  knew  to  be 
.,  but  on  the  14th  he  was  oS  Civita  Vecchia;  on  the  i7Ih 
s  BtNaples,  where  be  heard  that  Ibe  French  bad  been  seen 

n  the  Neapolitan  poris.  On  the  lolh  he  was  at  Messina,  where 
he  first  got  definite  information  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
The  Frenchhad  appeared  off  Malta  on  the  9th  and  had  occupied 
Ihe  island,  which  wst  surrendered  to  them  on  the  isth  by  (be 
Ireacheiy  of  the  French  and  Italian  members  of  tbe  order.  Push- 
ing on  in  the  hope  of  finding  them  on  (he  cout  of  the  island. 
Nelson  was  off  Cape  Psasaro  on  the  imd,  and  (here  leaml  that 
:he  French  had  Railed  from  the  island.  His  Inst  met  ions  directed 
iira  (0  guard  against  pos^ble  French  at(acks  on  Sicily,  or  even 
on  attempt  lo  pass  the  Slraiti  of  Gibraltat  and  laii  fot  Ireland, 
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But  Nelson  knew  that  the  Neapolitan  government  had  no  fean 
for  Sicily  and  that  the  westerly  winds  would  prevent  the  French 
from  going  to  Gibraltar.  On  a  view  of  all  the  circumstances, 
and  after  consultation  with  those  of  his  captains  in  whose  judg- 
ment he  had  the  most  confidence,  he  came  to  the  just  conclusion 
that  they  were  bound  for  Egypt.  He  therefore  sailed  for  Alex- 
andria on  the  most  direct  route  eastward  along  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  information  given  him  at  Cape  Passaro  was  that  the  French 
had  left  Malta  on  the  x6th;  the  actual  date  was  the  19th. 
Napoleon,  whose  frigates  had  sighted  the  British  squadron, 
and  who  knew  that  he  might  be  pursued,  did  not  take  the  direct 
route,  but  steered  to  the  north-east  along  the  south  shore  of 
Crete.  Thus  it  happened  that  on  the  night  of  the  3  and  of  June 
the  fleets  crossed  one  another's  tracks.  Want  of  look-out  vessels 
prevented  Nelson  from  detecting  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
enemy.  The  French  with  their  convoy  going  more  slowly  on 
the  longer  route  to  the  north,  and  the  active  British  squsMiron 
on  the  direct  route  to  the  south,  both  headed  for  Egypt,  with 
barely  60  m.  of  sea  between  them,  but  neither  aware  of  the 
position  of  the  other. 

On  the  28th  of  June  Nelson  reached  Alexandria  to  find  the 
port  occupied  only  by  a  few  Turkish  ships.  It  was  from  Nelson 
that  the  Turkish  authorities  gained  their  first  knowledge  of  the 
impending  invasion.  Nelson,  misled  by  the  false  date  given  him 
at  Cape  Passaro,  and  being  unable  to  reconnoitre  the  position 
of  the  enemy,  came  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  he  waa 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  French  were  on  the  way  to  Egypt, 
and  that  they  must  be  bound  for  some  other  part  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  On  the  29th  of  June  he  sailed  from  Alexandria, 
standing  to  the  north-east.  His  topsails  were  still  in  sight  to 
the  north-east  when  the  French  appeared  coming  from  the  north- 
west. They  sighted  the  coast  on  the  a9th  to  the  west  of  Alex- 
andria, and  on  the  ist  of  July  they  occupied  the  anchorage  and 
town.  While  Nelson  was  ranging  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
seeking  for  news  of  them  and  finding  none,  on  his  way  back  to 
Sicily,  the  French  were  landing  their  army.  The  British  squadron 
reached  Syracuse  on  the  19th  of  July.  Here  Nelson  was  able  to 
obtain  water  and  stores  and  clear  indications  that  the  French 
had  gone  to  Egypt.  On  the  24th  he  sailed,  and  on  the  xst  of 
August  was  again  off  Alexandria.  The  battle  of  the  Pyramids 
had  been  fought  on  the  31st,  and  Napoleon  was  master  of  Egypt. 
The  fear  of  the  British  admiral  was  that  the  French  fleet  had  left 
the  coast  in  the  interval  of  his  absence.  Brueys,  the  French 
admiral,  had  had  a  choice  of  three  courses  open  to  him — to  enter 
the  old  harbour  of  Alexandria,  to  sail  for  Corfu  then  occupied 
by  the  French  or  to  take  a  strong  anchorage  on  the  coast  and 
prepare  to  repel  attack.  To  enter  the  harbour  was  difficult  for 
large  ships,  and  to  leave  it  by  its  one  narrow  entrance  in  the 
presence  of  even  an  inferior  force  would  have  been  impossible. 
Brueys  therefore  decided  against  that  course.  He  did  not  sail 
for  Corfu,  partly  because  some  of  the  army  stores  were  still 
in  his  ships  and  partly  because  his  squadron,  ill  fitted  from 
the  first,  was  short  of  provisions,  and  no  more  could  as  yet  be 
obtained  from  the  shore.  He  therefore  stationeid  himself  with 
thirteen  of  his  ships  of  the  line  in  the  roadstead  of  Aboukir, 
some  X5  m.  north-east  of  Alexandria,  between  the  island  of 
Aboukir  and  the  Rosetta  mouth  of  the  Nile.  Here  he  was  found 
on  the  evening  of  the  ist  of  August  when  the  British  fleet  came 
in  sight.  The  French  line  of  thirteen  diips  was  anchored  to  the 
east  of  Aboukir,  now  called  Nelson's  Island,  in  a  curve  stretching 
to  the  south-east.  It  consisted  of  the  "  Guerrier  "  (74),  the 
Conqu6rant  "  (74),  the  "  Spartiate  "  (74),  the  "Aquilon  "(74), 
Souverain  Peuple  »  (74),  "  FrankUn  "  (80),  "  Orient  "  (lao). 
Admiral  Bniey's  flagship  "  Tonnant  "  (80),  "  Heureux  "  (74), 
"  Timol&m  "  (74). "  GuOlaume  Tell "  (80), "  Mercure  "  (74)  and 
"  G£n6reux  "  (74),  counting  from  the  west  end.  The  French 
ships  had  begun  the  voyage  short-handed  and  many  men  were 
absent  on  shore  filling  the  water-casks.  They  fought  with  a 
half  to  two-thirds  of  their  complements,  which  suffered  from  the 
bad  training  and  inexperience  of  the  French  republican  navy. 
A  council  of  flag  oflicers  and  captains  was  being  held  in  the 
"  Orient  "  when  the  British  squadron  appeared. 
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When  the  enemy  was  sighted  Nelson,  at  once  gave  the  order 
to  attack.   All  the  possibilities  of  battle  had  been  fully  diadissed 
between  him  and  his  captains.   Much  controversy  of  a  rather  idle 
character  has  taken  place  as  to  assigning  the  credit  for  the  actual 
course  adopted;  it  was  almost  dictated  to  men  so  experienced 
and  capable  as  the  British  captains  and  their  admiral  by  the 
position  of  the  enemy.    If  the  French  had  been  anchored  so  near 
the  shore  that  it  was  not  possible  to  pass  between  them  and  it, 
the  British  ships,  coming  from  the  west  with  a  westerly  wind, 
would  have  passed  outside  of  them,  endeavouring  to  andsor 
one  on  the  bow  and  the  next  on  the  quarter  of  oicfa  Frendi  ship 
in  succession.   Those  in  the  van  might  have  been  crushed  before 
the  ships  in  the  rear  and  to  leeward  (»uld  come  to  their  assistaiice. 
As  it  was,  the  French  were  so  placed  that  there  was  room  for  the 
British  ships  to  pass  between  them  and  the  land.    Therefore  it 
was  possible  for  the  first  comers  of  the  British  squadron  to  pass 
inside  the  French  ships,  to  anchor  there,  and  to  allow  the  nat 
comers  to  anchor  outside  so  as  to  put  the  enemy's  van  between 
two  fires.   This  deposition  was  not  without  its  drawbacks,  for  it 
entailed  the  risk  that  the  British  ships  might  fire  into  one 
another  while  directing  their  guns  on  an  object  between  then. 
The  risk  was  the  greater  because  the  battle  began  at  sundown 
and  was  continued  in  the  dark.   Yet  it  had  the  advantage  that  it 
produced  an  intense  concentration  of  fire.  In  the  drcumstances 
it  had  the  peculiar  advantage,  of  which,  however,  the  Britisli 
captains  may  not  have  been  aware,  that  as  the  French  were  vcty 
short-handed  they  were  unable  to  work  both  broadsides  to  the 
fuU.    It  is  to  this  fact  that  we  must  attribute  the  comp«rativdy 
small  loss  suffered  by  the  British  ships  in  an  attack  which,  if 
made  against  a  well-appointed  enemy,  must  have  been  eztremdy 
costly.     Whether  by  previous  arrangement  with  Ncfanm,  or 
because  he  acted  on  the  facts  before  him,  the  first  British  captain 
to  come  into  action,  Captain  Foley  of  the  "  Goliath  **  (74), 
passed  inside  the  French,  and  anchored  abreast  of  the  second 
of  them,  the  " Conqu^rant."     The  "Zealous"  (74),  under 
Captain  Hood,  anchored  on  the  bow  of  Ihe  first  Frenchman, 
the  "  Guerner."  The  "  Audacious  "  (74),  under  Captain  Davidge 
Gould,   anchored   between  the   "Zealous"  and   "Gdiath." 
The  "  Theseus  "  (74),  under  Captain  Miller,  anchored  inside  of 
the  third  French  ship,  the  "  Spartiate."    The  "  Orion  "  (74), 
under  Captain  Saumarea,  anchored  abreast  of  the  fifth  Fiench 
vessel,  the  "  Souverain  Peuple."    Then  Nelson,  in  his  flaeship 
the  "  Vanguard "  (74),  the  sixth  British  ship  to  come  into 
action,  anchored  on  the  outside  of  the  French  line  abreast  of  the 
"Spartiate"  already  engaged    with     the    "Theseus."   Tlie 
"  Minotaur "    (74),  under  Captain  Thomas  Louis,  and  the 
"  Defence "  (74),  under  Captain  Peyton,  anchored  next  to 
the  "  Vanguard  "  and  opposite  the  fourth  French  ship,  the 
"Aquilon,"  and  the  "Souverain  Peuple,"  already  engaged 
with  the  "  Orion."    Thus  eight  British  74's  which  had  only  to 
fight  one  broadside  at  a  time  were  thrown  on  five  undermanned 
French  74's,  which  had  to  fight  both  and  were  speedily  crushed. 
One  British  vessel,  the  "  CuUoden  "  (74),  under  Captain  Troa- 
bridge,  grounded  on  the  shoal  at  Aboukir,  and  could  not  get 
into  action.  She  served  as  a  beacon  to  the  vessck  coming  bchiDd 
her.   As  the  French  van  was  silenced,  and  the  fresh  vessds  came 
up  from  the  British  rear,  the  attack  was  carried  down  the  French 
line.   About  9.30  p.m.  the  "  Orient  "  was  seen  to  be  in  flames,  and 
at  10  P.M.  she  blew  up.  The  explosion  imposed  a  brief  siispensioa 
of  battle,  but  the  fire  was  soon  renewed.   By  midnight  the  battk 
was  over.    In  the  course  of  the  next  day  the  "  Guillaamc  Tcfl,** 
the  "  G€n4reux  "  and  two  frigates  succeeded  in  escaping,  but  tl»ey 
were  the  only  survivors  of  the  fleet  attacked  in  the  roadstead 
of  Aboukir. 

The  destruction  of  the  French  fleet,  which  isolated  Napoleon  ia 
Egypt,  had  profound  political  influence  in  Europe.  Tlie  total 
loss  of  the  British  squadron  was  218  killed  and  678  wounded 
The  k>ss  of  the  French  was  never  exactly  ascertained,  hot  it 
was  certainly  very  much  greater.  Admiral  Brueys  was  kified 
on  the  quarter-deck  of  his  flagship,  and  Nelson  recdved  a  wovad 
in  the  head  from  a  langridge  shot  which  disabled  him. 
Sec  Captain  Mahan'sLt/e  ofNdtou  (and.  cd.,  1899).      (D. H.) 
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MIUBt  a  dty  of  Thimbnll  ootmty,  Ohio,  tJ.S.A.,  on  the 
BCahoniog  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Meander  and  Mosquito 
creeks,  about  55  m.  E.S.E.  of  Cleveland.  Pop.  (1890)  4289; 
(1900)  7468  (9104  fordgn-bom);  (19x0)  8361.  It  is  served  by  the 
Bidtimore  k  Ohio,  the  Erie  and  the  Pennsylvania  railways, 
and  by  an  interurban  electric  system.  Coal  and  iron-ore  are 
abundant  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  dtjr's  prindpal  manufactures 
are  sheet  stcd,  sheet  iron,  tin,  metal  lath,  boilers  and  railway  cars. 
The  munidpality  owns  and  operates  its  waterworks  and  dectric- 
Kghting  phint.  Niles  was  settled  in  183a,  laid  out  in  1834, 
inooiporated  as  a  village  in  1865  and  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1895. 
It  was  named  (1834)  hi  honour  of  Hezekiah  Niles  (1777-1839), 
the  founder  and  editor  of  the  weekly  Niks's  Rtgiskr  (i8xx~x849). 

NILGAI,  or  Nylghau  ("blue  bull")»  the  largest  antelope 
{Bostiaphtu  tragocamdtu)  found  in  India,  where  it  represents 
the  kudu  and  dand  group  of  Africa.  Only  the  buUs  have 
boms,  and  these  are  short  and  insignificanL  The  general 
colour  of  the  old  bulls  is  bluish  grey,  but  younger  buUs  and 
cows  are  browner.  The  nilgai  is  al>out  the  size  of  a  mule  (see 
Antelope). 

NILOIRIS,  THB,  or  Neelqh£SXIS9  (Blue  Mountains),  a 
range  of  hills  in  southern  India,  which  gives  its  name  to  a  district 
of  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  Nilgiiis  are  really  a  plateau 
rather  than  a  range,  rising  abruptly  from  the  pUhis  on  most 
sides,  with  a  general  elevation  of  about  6500  ft.  above  the 


The  Dsnicr  or  the  Nxloisxs  is  the  smallest  administrative 
district  in  Btadras.  It  formerly  consisted  exdusivdy  of  a  moun- 
tain plateau  lying  at  an  average  elevation  of  6500  ft.,  with  an  area 
of  about  72s  9Q«  OK*  In  1873  this  was  increased  by  the  addition 
of  the  Ochterlony  valley  in  the  south-east  Wsmaad,  and  sgain,  in 
1877,  by  other  portions  of  the  Wynaad,  making  a  total  area  of  958 
sq.  m.  The  administrative  headquarters  is  at  Ootacamund, 
which  is  also  the  summer  capital  of  the  government  of  Madras. 
The  summit  of  the  Nilgiri  hills  is  an  undulating  'pbiteau,  fre- 
quently breaking  into  bfty  ridges  and  steep  rocky  eminences. 
The  descent  to  the  plains  is  sudden  and  abrupt,  the  average  fall 
from  the  crest  to  the  general  level  bdow  being  about  6000  ft., 
save  on  the  north,  where  the  base  of  the  mountains  rests  upon 
the  devated  land  of  Wynaad  and  Mysore,  standing  between  aooo 
and  3000  ft.  above  sea-leveL  The  Ochterlony  valley  and  Wynaad. 
country  consist  of  a  series  of  broken  valleys,  once  forest-dad 
throughout,  but  now  studded  with  tea  and  coffee-gardens. 
The  highest  mountain  peaks  are— Dodabetta,  8760  ft.;  Kudia- 
kad,  8502;  Bevoibetta,  8488;  Makurti,  8402;  Davarsolabetta, 
8380;  Kunda,  8353;  Kundaioooge,  7816;  Ootacamund,  7361; 
Tambrabetta,  7292;  Hokabetta,  7267.  There  are  six  well- 
known  passes  or  gkats  by  which  the  district  communicates 
with  the  ndghbouring  plains,  three  of  which  are  practicable  to 
wheeled  traffic  The  diid  rivers  are  the  Moyar,  Paikara  and 
Calicut,  none  of  which  are  navigable.  The  forests  consist  of  fine 
timber  trees,  such  as  sdl  {Shorea  robusla),  kino  {Pterocarpus 
Marsupium)^  jack  {Artocarpus  ifiUgrifolia),  blackwood  (Dalbergia 
laiijolia)  and  teak.  Eucalyptus  and  Australian  wattle  have  bo^n 
extensivdy  planted  in  the  higher  grounds  of  the  Wynaad.  The 
hills  were  first  explored  by  British  officers  in  18x4,  and  in  X821 
the  first  English  house  was  built  on  the  plateau.  The  hill  tribes 
indude  the  Todas,  the  'Badagas,  the  Kotas,  the  Kurumbas 
and  the  Irulas  {q.v.).  The  total  population  of  the  district  in 
190X  was  1x1,437,  showing  an  increase  of  xx'7%  in  the  decade. 
The  commercially  important  products  are  coffee,  tea  and 
dncbona.  Coffee  cultivation  was  introduced  about  1844.  One 
of  its  chid  seats  is  the  Ochterlony  valley.  The  Madras  govern- 
ment commenced  the  experimental  cultivation  of  cinchona 
on  the  Nilgiris  in  i860,  and  several  private  dnchona  gardens  were 
laid  out,  owing  to  the  success  of  the  government  experiment. 
The  climate  of  the  Nilgiri  hiUs  is  almost  unrivalled  for  equability 
of  temperature.  The  average  b  58"  F.  The  approach  from  the 
plains  is  by  the  branch  of  the  Madras  railway  from  Podanur  to 
MettapoUiem,  whence  a  metre-gauge  line  on  the  rack  principle  has 
been  constructed  to  Coonoor,  with  an  extension  to  Ootacamund. 
The  chid  educational  institution  is  the  Lawrence  Asylum  at 


Ootacamund  maintained  by  government.  The  military  quarters 
are  at  Wellington. 

See  NUgjiris  District  GoMOteer  (Madras.  1908). 

NIL880N,  CHRISHNB  (1843-  ),  Swedish  singer,  was  bom 
at  Wedersldff,  near  Wexitt,  Sweden,  on  the  20th  of  Atigust  1843. 
Her  father  was  a  poor  working  man,  and  she  used  as  a  girl  to 
sing  and  perform  on  the  violin  at  popular  gatherings.  In  1857 
a  wealthy  man,  M.  Tomfe-hjelm,  percdving  the  unusual  beauty 
of  her  voice  while  she  was  performing  at  a  fair  in  Ljungby, 
provided  the  means  for  giving  her  a  proper  musical  education, 
and  in  x86o  she  was  heard  in  theconcert  haOs  in  Stockholm  and 
Upsala,  and  then  went  to  Paiis,  where,  after  four  years'  study, 
she  made  her  d£but  in  the  r61e  of  Violetta  at  the  Th&tre  Lyrique 
on  the  27th  of  October  X864.  Between  that  date  and  1872,  when 
she  married  M.  Auguste  Rouzaud,  she  was  the  leading  prima 
donna.  Her  first  appearance  in  London  was  in  1867.  A  year 
Uter,  on  the  9th  of  March,  she  made  her  first  appearance  in  the 
Paris  Opera  House  as  Ophdie  in  Hamlet;  and  she  visited  the 
United  Sutes  in  x87a  She  sang  in  St  Petersburg  hi  X872; 
in  America  in  1873-1874  and  in  1882;  in  Germany  and 
Austria  between  1876  and  1877;  and  in  the  next  few  years  in 
Spain  and  Scandinavia;  but  after  her  marriage  her  appearances 
in  public  were  rare.  M.  Rouzaud  died  in  x882,  and  five  years 
afterwards  Madame  Nilasoo  married  0>unt  A.  de  Casa  Miranda» 
and  finally  retired  from  the  stage. 

NIMAR,  a  ^strict  of  British  India,  m  the  Nerbudda  division 
of  the  Central' Provinces.  The  administrative  headquarters  are 
at  Khandwa;  but  the  capital  in  Mahommedan  times  was 
Burhanpur.  Area,  4273  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901)  329,6x5,  showing 
an  increase  of  14*3%  in  the  decade.  The  district  consists  of  two 
portioiu  of  the  Nerbudda  and  Tapti  valleys,  separated  by  a 
section  of  the  Satpura  range,  about  15  m.  in  braidth.  On  the 
highest  peak,  about  850  ft.  above  the  plain  and  x8oo  above 
sea-levd,  stands  the  fortress  of  Asir^h,  commanding  a  pass 
which  has  for  centuries  been  the  chid  highway  between  Upper 
India  and  the  Deccan.  The  district  contains  extensive  forests, 
but  the  only  tract  reserved  by  government  is  the  Punasa  forest, 
which  extends  for  about  120  m.  along  the  south  bank  of  the 
Nerbudda,  and  contains  young  teak,  besides  sdf  {Terminalia 
tomentosa)  and  anjan  {Hardwidtia  Innaia).  The  staple  oops  are 
cotton  and  millet;  ganja  or  Indian  hemp  is  also  allowed  to  be 
grown  under  government  supervision.  The  Great  Indian  Penin- 
sula railway  runs  through  the  district,  and  a  branch  of  the 
Rajputana  line  from  Indore  joins  it  at  Khandwa.  There  are 
factories  for  ginning  and  pressing  cotton  at  Elhandwa,  and 
manufaaure  of  gold-embroidered  doth  at  Burhanpur. 

The  name  Nimar,  derived  from  that  of  the  andcnt  province,  is 
also  applied  to  a  district  in  the  state  of  Indore,  lying  W.  of  the 
British  district  on  both  banks  of  the  Nerbudda.  Area,  387 x 
sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  257,1  la  From  1823  onwards  this  tract, 
then  belonging  to  Sindhia,  was  under  British  management;  in 
1 86  X  it  was  ceded  in  full  sovereignty  to  the  British,  but  in  1867 
it  passed  to  Holkar  as  the  result  of  an  exchange  of  territory. 

See  Nimar  Distnd  CazeUeer  (Allahabad,  1908). 

NtllES,  a  dty  of  southern  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Gard,  X74  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Lyons  on  the  Paris-Lyon  railway, 
between  Avignon  and  Montpdlier.  Pop.  (1906)  70,708.  Nfmes, 
important  alike  for  its  industries  and  for  its  archaeological 
treasures,  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Garrigucs,  a  range  of  stony  and 
barren  hills  which  limit  it  on  the  north  and  west.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  is  the  Mont  Cavalier,  the  summit  of  which  is 
crowned  by  the  Tour  Magne,  a  ruined  Roman  tower  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  the  town  and  its  surroundings.  To  the  south  and 
east  the  town  overlooks  the  monotonous  plain  traversed  by  the 
Vistrc,  and  for  the  most  part  given  over  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine.  Nlmes  covers  a  large  area,  owing  to  the  fact  that  its 
population  u  housed  in  low  buildings,  not  in  the  lofty  tenements 
which  are  found  in  most  of  the  industrial  towns  of  France.  The 
central  and  oldest  part  is  cndrcled  by  shady  boulevards,  which 
occupy  the  site  of  the  old  fortifications.  Here  are  to  be  found  the 
majority  of  the  Roman  remains  for  which  Nfmes  b  remarkable. 
I  The  most  celebrated  is  the  amphitheatre,  the  best  preserved 
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thottfl^  not  the  largest  in  France.  It  dates  from  the  ist  or  and 
centuiy  aj>./  and  was  used  as  a  fortress  for  some  time  during 
succeeding  centuries.  Occupied' during  the  middle  ages  by  a 
qiedal  quarter,  with  even  a  church  of  its  own,  it  was  deued 
in  x8o9,  and  since  then  has  been  well  kept  in  repair.  Itisbuiltof 
large  stones  iitted  together  without  mortar.  In  form  it  is  ellip- 
tical, measuring  approximately  440  by  336  ft.  externally;  the 
arena  is  aa;  by  za6|  ft.  The  elevation  (70  ft.  in  all)  consists  of 
a  ground  story  of  60  arches,  an  upper  story  of  60  arches  and  an 
attic  with  consoles  pierced  with  holes  for  suK>orting  the  ularium 
or  awning.  The  building,  which  was  capable  of  holding  nearly 
a4,ooo  persons,  has  4  main  gates,  one  at  each  of  the  rardinal 
points;  and  124  doorways  gave  exit  from  the  35  tiers  of  the 
amphitheatre  to  the  inner  galleries.  Originally  designed  for 
gladiatorial  shows,  naval  spectacles,  chariot  races,  wolf  or  boar 
hunts,  the  arena  has  in  recent  times  been  used  for  bull-fights. 
The  celebrated  Maison  Carr6e,  a  temple  in  the  style  of  the 
Parthenon,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  8a  ft.  long  by  40  wide,  is  one 
of  the  finest  monuments  of  the  Roman  period,  and  according 
to  an  inscription  is  dedicated  to  Gaius  and  Ludus  Caesar, 
adopted  sons  of  Augustus,  and  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  It  contains  a  collection  of  antique  sctdptures 
and  coins.  The  so-called  temple  of  Diana,  which  adjoins  the 
Fountain  Gardens,  was  probably  a  building  connected  with  the 
nei^bouring  baths  of  which  remains  are  visible.  Two  Roman 
gates,  the  Porte  d'Auguste,  consbting  of  two  large  archways 
flanked  by  two  smaller  ones  and  dating  from  a.d.  16,  and  the 
Porte  de  France  are  still  preserved.  The  Tour  Magne  (Turris 
Magna)  is  still  9a  ft.  in  height,  and  was  formerly  a  third  higher. 
Admittedly  the  oldest  monument  of  Ntmes,  it  has  been  variously 
regarded  as  an  old  signal  tower,  a  treasure  house  or  a  mausoleum. 
Attached  to  the  ramparts  erected  by  Augustus,  and  turned  into 
a  fortress  in  the  middle  ages  by  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  the  Tour 
Magne  was  restored  about  x84a  Near  the  Tour  Magne  has  been 
discovered  the  reservoir  from  which  the  water  conveyed  by  the 
Pont  du  Gard  (see  Aqueduct)  was  distributed  throughout  the 
dty. 

When  it  still  possessed  its  capitol,  the  temple  of  Augustus, 
the  basilica  of  Plotina  erected  under  Hadrian,  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  the  baths,  the  theatre,  the  drcus,  constructed  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  the  Campus  Martins  and  the  fortifications  built 
by  Augustus,  Nlmes  must  have  been  one  of  the  richest  of  the 
Roman  dties  of  Gaul.  The  cathedral  (St  Castor),  occupying,  it 
is  believed,  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Augustus,  is  partly  Roman- 
esque and  partly  Gothic  in  style.  The  church  of  St  Paid,  a 
modem  Romanesque  building,  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by 
Hippolyte  and  Paul  Flandrin;  St  Baudile  (modem  Gothic)  is 
of  note  for  the  two  stone  spires  which  adom  its  facade;  and  the 
court-hOuse  has  a  fine  Corinthian  colonnade  and  a  pediment. 
Other  buildings  of  note  are  the  old  dtadd  (dating  from  1687, 
and  now  used  as  a  central  prison),  and  the  former  lycfe,  whidh 
contains  the  public  library  and  the  museums  of  q>igTaphy,  of 
archaeological  models  of  the  Roman  and  Romanesque  periods, 
and  of  natural  history.  The  town  also  has  a  collection  of  paint- 
ings. The  espUnade  in  front  of  the  court-house  has  in  the 
centre  a  handsome  fountain  with  five  marble  statues  by  James 
Pradier.  The  Fountain  Gardens,  in  the  north-west  of  the  town, 
owe  their  peculiar  character  as  well  as  their  name  to  a  spring  of 
water  which  after  heavy  rains  is  copious  enough  not  only  to  fill 
the  ornamental  basins  (constructed,  in.  the  i8th  century  with 
balustrades  and  statues  on  andent  foundations)  but  also  to  form 
a  considerable  stream.  Neither  the  spring,  however,  nor  the 
Vistre  into  which  it  discharges,  is  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
dty,  and  water  has  consequently  been  brought  from  the  Rhone, 
a  distance  of  17  m.  A  beautiful  avenue,  the  Boulevard  de  la 
R^publique,  runs  south  for  nearly  x  m.  from  the  middle  walk 
of  the  garden.  Nimes  has  erected  monuments  to  the  "  Children 
of  Gard  "  (by  A..  Merci&),  to  Alphonse  Daudet  and  to  the 
Provenc^  poet  Jean  Reboul,  natives  of  the  town. 

The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  a  prefect,  a  court  of  appeal  and 
a  court  of  assises,  and  has  tribunals  of  first,  instance  and  of 
commerce,  a  board  of  trade-arbitrators,  an  exchange,  a  chamber 


of  commerce  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France.  Its  edu- 
cational establishments  indude  lycto  and  training  colkfes  for 
both  sexes,  and  schoob  of  music  and  art. 

At  the  dose  of  the  middle  ages  the  industries  of  Nlmes  «cx« 
raised  to  a  state  of  great  proq>erity  by  a  oolqny  from  Lombardjp 
and  Tuscany;  and,  though  the  plague,  the  Wars  of  ReUgkxB 
and  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  were  all  suffidently 
disastrous  in  their  effects,  before  the  Revolution  about  half  of  the 
whole  conununity,  or  from  xo,ooo  to  xa.ooo  persons,  had  come 
to  be  engaged  in  manufactures,  chiefly  that  of  silk.  Upholsteiy 
materials,  shawls,  carpets,  handkerchiefs,  tapes  and  braidiiic», 
brandy,  hosiery,  leather,  clothes,  candles,  machinery  and  boots 
and  shoes  are  now  manufactured,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
foundries.  Nlmes  is,  besides,  one  of  the  great  southern  markets 
for  wine  and  brandy,  and  there  is  a  good  tnde  in  grain,  groceries 
and  oobnial  wares.  Quarries  of  hard  limestone,  used  n  the 
material  for  the  amphitheatre  and  other  buildings  by  the  Romans, 
are  still  worked  in  the  vicinity. 

Nlmes,  the  andent  Nemausus,  derived  its  name  from  the 
sacred  wood  in  which  the  Volcae  Arecomid  (who  of  their  own 
accord  surrendered  to  the  Romans  in  xax  B.c)  were  wont  to 
hold  their  assemblies.  Strabo  states  that  it  was  the  metropolis 
of  a  district  containing  twenty-four  dq>endent  towns,  and  thnt 
it  was  independent  of  the  proconsuls  of  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
Constituted  a  colony  of  veterans  by  Augustus,  and  endowed 
with  numerous  privileges,  it  built  a  temple  and  stmdt  a  medal  in 
honour  of  its  founder.  The  medal,  which  afterwards  furnished 
the  type  for  the  coat  of  arms  granted  to  the  town  by  Francis  I^ 
bears  On  one  side  the  heads  of  Caesar  Augustus  and  Vipsanins 
Agrippa  (the  former  crowned  with  laurd),  while  on  the  other 
there  is  a  crocodile  chained  to  a  palm-tree,  with  the  legend  Col. 
Nek.  It  was  Agrippa  who  built  the  public  baths  at  Nlmes,  the 
temple  of  Diana  and  the  aqueduct  of  the  Pont  du  Gard.  The 
dty-walls,  erected  by  Augustus,  were  neady  4  m.  in  circuity 
30  ft.  high  and  10  ft.  broad,  flanked  by  ninety  towers  and  pierced 
by  ten  gates.  Hadrian  on  his  way  back  from  Britain  erected  at 
Nimes  two  memoriah  of  his  benefactress  PlotitUL  In  the  very 
height  of  its  prosperity  the  dty  was  ravaged  by  the  Vandals; 
the  Visigoths  followed,  and  tumed  the  amphitheatre  into  a 
stronghold,  which  at  a  later  date  was  set  on  fire  along  with  the 
gates  of  the  dty  when  Charles  Martd  drove  out  the  Saracens. 
Nimes  became  a  republic  under  the  protection  of  Pippin  the 
Short;  and  in  1x85  it  passed  to  the  counU  of  Toulouse,  who 
restored  its  prosperity  and  enclosed  it  with  ramparts  whose 
enceinte,  less  extensive  than  that  of  Augustus,  may  still  be  traced 
in  the  boulevards  of  the  present  day.  The  dty  took  part  in  the 
crusade  against  the  Albigenses  in  iao7.  Under  Louis  Vm.  it 
received  a  royal  garrison  into  its  amphitheatre;  under  Louis  XL 
it  was  captured  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  in  X430 
recovered  by  the  dauphin  (Charles  VII.).  On  a  visit  to  Nli 
Francis  L  enriched  it  with  a  university  and  a  school  of  arts. 
By  1558  about  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  had  become 
Protestants,  and  in  1567  a  massacre  of  Catholics  took  place  on 
St  Michad's  day.  From  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  till  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes  (1685)  the  Protestant  oommonity 
devoted  itself  to  active  industry;  but  after  that  disastrous  event 
great  numbers  went  into  exile  or  joined  the  Camisards.  Lovds 
XIV.  built  a  fortress  (1687)  to  keep  in  check  the  disturbances 
caused  by  the  rival  religious  parties.  Nlmes  passed  unhnrt 
through  die  storms  of  the  Revolution;  but  in  x8is  TrestaiUoo 
and  his  bandit  followers  pillaged  and  burned  and  plundered  and 
massacred  the  Bonapartists  and  Protestants.  Since  then  the 
dty  has  remained  divided  into  two  stron^y  marked  factions — 
Catholics  and  Protestant*— though  with  no  rqwtition  of  sock 
scenes. 

See  H.  Barin,  Ntmes  GaUo-Romain  (Ntmes,  1891):  L.  Menard, 
Histoireeivih^eceUsiastiMeetliUirairedelanUedeNismtsi  R.  Peyre, 
Ntmes,  ArUset  Orange  (Ntmes.  1903)* 

NtMBS,  COUNCILS  OF  {Concilia  Nemausensia).  Of  the  four 
councils  held  at  Nlmes  those  of  886  and  x  284  are  relatively 
unimportant.  The  synod  of  394  adopted  seven  canons  on 
disdpline,  which  were  first  printed  in  1743  and  have  not  as  yet 
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made  their  way  into  the  great  collections.  At  the  council  of 
July  Z096  Pope  Urban  II.  presided,  and  sixteen  disciplinary 
canons  were  aidopted,  which  have  many  points  of  contact  with 
the  canons  of  the  council  of  Clermont. 

See.  for  the  first  council  of  Ntines,  Lauchert.  pp.  18V185;  for  the 
others,  Hardouin  vL  I.  397,  vL  a.  1747  ff.,  viu  903  R. ;  full  titles 
under  Council.  (W.  W.  R.  •) 

NIMROD  (*Vh  •frff;  Septuagint,  Nc^p^:  varicras  reading 
in  Gen.  x.  8,  N^pdnr:  Vulg.  Nemrod).  Nimrod  is  only  mentioned 
in  three  passages  in  the  Bible;  in  Micah  v.  6  Assyria  is  called 
"  the  land  of  Nimrod,"  and  z  Chron.  L  10  quotes  a  portion  of  the 
third,  the  most  important  reference,  Gen.  x.  8-13.  The  last- 
named  is  ascribed  to  one  of  the  oldest  writers  of  the  Pentateuch, 
the  Yahwist;  but  not  perhaps  to  the  oldest  stratum  of  his  work 
(Ball,  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  TestamenO'  In  Gen.  x.  8,  as  Jabal 
was  the  inventor  of  music,  so  Nimrod  was  the  first  warrior, 
gibbtr,  the  first  hunter,  "  he  became  a  mighty  hunter,  gibbdr 
(ayidhf  before  Yahweh,  so  that  it  is  said,  A  mighty  himter  before 
Yahweh  like  Nimrod  ";  the  first  builder  of  cities  and  ruler  of  a 
widespread  dominion, "  the  beginning  of  bis  kingdom  was  Babel, 
Erech,  Accad  and  Calneh  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  Out  of  that 
land  he  went  forth  into  Assyria,*  and  built  Nineveh,  Rchoboth- 
Ir,  Calah  and  Rescn  between  Nmeveh  and  Calah  (the  same  is 
the  great  dty)."  The  general  statement  that  Assjrria  was 
originally  an  offshoot  and  dependence  of  Babylon  is  substantially 
in  accordance  with  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  authorities.  As 
the  chapter  stands,  Nimrod  is  a  descendant  of  Ham,  cf.  verses 
6  and  8;  but  as  Babylon  and  Assyria  were  Semitic,  cf. 
verses  ax,  2a,  and  as  verses  6,  7,  on  the  one  hand,  and  verses 
8- 1  a,  on  the  other,  come  from  different  documents,  we  must 
dissociate  the  two  consecutive  paragraphs,  and  regard  the 
'*  Cush  "  of  verse  8  as  the  Babylonian  Ca^  or  Cassites,  a  people 
quite  distinct  from  the  Cush  of  verse  6,  which  is  Ethiopia;  the 
text  and  interpretation  of  portions  of  Gen  x.  8-Z3  are  doubtful.* 
The  "mighty  hunter  before  Yahweh"  has  been  variously 
expbined  as  "  a  divinely  great  hunter  "  (Spurrell);  "  a  hunter 
in  defiance  of  Yahweh  "  (Hokinger);  "  a  hunter  with  the  help 
of  Yahweh  "  or  "  of  some  deity  whose  name  has  been  replaced  by 
Yahweh  "  (Gunkd,  Genesis,  p.  8a). 

The  name  Nimrod  has  not  been  found  in  any  ancient  (say 
older  than  500  B.C.)  non-Israelite  document  or  inscription;  and 
there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  for  identifying  Nimrod  with  any 
of  the  names  found  in  such  docimients.  In  the  absence  of 
evidence,  the  theories  are  naturally  endless,  especially  as  both 
the  legendary  and  the  historical  heroes  of  the  ancient  East 
were  often  **  mighty  hunters."  Nimrod  would  suggest  to  a  Jew 
or  Syrian  the  idea  of  "rebel,"  mri^rebel;  but  this  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  etymology.  By  regarding  the  "  N  "  as  per- 
formative, Nimrod  has  been  identified  with  Merodach,  the  god 
of  Babylon  (Pinches,  Hastings's  BibU  Diet.),  He  has  also  been 
identifiied  with  Gilgamesh,  the  hero  of  the  epic  which  contains  the 
Babylonian  Dduge  story  (Jeremias,  Das  A.T.  im  LickU des  alten 
Orients),  with  various  historical  kings  of  Babylonia,  with  Orion, 
&c.,  &c.  As  the  name  Nmrt  (Pctrie,  Nemart)  frequently  occurs 
in  Egyptian  documents  of  the  XXIInd  Dynasty,  c.  972-749 
{Veins,  Hist,  of  Egypt,  iii.  242,  &c.),the  story  of  Nimrod  is  some- 
times (E.  Meyer  ap.  Hobdnger,  Genesis)  conjectured  to  be  of 
Egyptian  origin.  Some  support  might  be  obtained  for  this 
view  by  supposing  Cush  in  verse  8  to  be  Ethiopia  as  in  verse  6; 
but  it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  it  with  the  statements  in 
Genesis  and  Micah  which  connect  Nimrod  with  Babylon  and 
Assyria.  It  is  possible  that  the  Nebrod  of  the  Septuagint 
(siinilajly  PhOo  and  Josephus)  is  the  more  andent  form  of  the 
name  (Qieyne,  Ency.  Bibl.), 

*So  Revised  Version  text  with  Kautzicb,  Dlllmann,  Gunkel. 
Holxinger,  &c.;  Revised  Version  roars..  "  Out  of  that  land  went 
forth  ^AMhur'^"  less  probably  following  Septuagint,  Vulgate, 
Authorised  Vernon,  &c. 

*  Dr  Cheyne's  reconstructions  in  Encjf.  Bibt.,  article  "  Nimrod," 
are  gencraliy  regarded  as  far  too  sweeping.  Ball,  Sacred  Books  0/ 
Ifttf  Old  Testammi,  marks  verse  9,  which  describes  Nimrod  as  "  a 
miffhty  hunter."  as  a  later  addition,  giving  a  mistaken  explanation 
of  the  flftMr  of  vcne  8. 


Many  later  legends  gathered  round  Nimrod :  Pbtlo,  De  giionlffnts, 
{  15,  allegorises  more  suo.  Nimrod  stands  for  treachery  or  desertion, 
accofdina  to  the  derivation  from  mrd  mentioned  above.  According 
to  Joscpnus,  Ant.  I.  iv.  2,  vL  2,  Nimrod  built  the  Tower  of  Babel. 
Accordmg  to  the  Rabbis  (Txeenah  u  Reenah,  Hersbon's  tr.,  p.  59), 
Nimrod  cast  Abraham  into  the  fire  because  he  rdused  to  worship 
idols    God,  however,  delivered  him. 

Nimrod,  in  the  form  Nimmd  or  Nimroud,  is  an  dement  in  many 
modem  place-names  in  western  Asia.  (W.  H.  Bb.) 

NINB  MSN'S  MORRIS,  known  also  as  MoreOes  and  liereUes, 
an  ancient  English  game  played  with  9  counters  a  side  on  a  board 
marked  with  four  squares,  <»ie  within  the  other.  The  middle 
points  of  the  three  inside  squares  are  connected  by  straight  lines, 
and,  in  a  variation  of  the  game,  the  comers  also.  The  players, 
whose  counters  are  of  different  colours,  place  these  altematdy 
one  by  one  upon  the  intersections  of  the  lines,  the  object  of  each 
being  to  get  three  of  his  own  men  in  line,  in  which  case  he  has 
the  privilege  of  pounding,  ».e.  removing  from  the  board,  any  one 
of  his  opponent's  men;  although  he  may  not  take  one  of  a  row 
of  three,  unless  there  are  no  others.  When  all  z8  counters  have 
been  placed  on  the  board  they  are  moved  to  adjacent  unoccupied 
intersections.  When  all  but  three  of  a  player's  men  have  been 
captured  he  is  allowed  to  jump  or  hop  to  any  vacant  point  he 
chooses.  As  soon  as  a  player  is  reduced  to  two  men  he  loses. 
In  the  time  of  Shakespeare  {Midsummer  Nigfit*s  Dream,  Actxi. 
Scene  i)  the  game  was  commonly  played  out  of  doors. 

NINEVEH  (Heb.  i^Th  in  dasdcal  authors  Nivof,  Ninus; 
LXX.  Nuvviy,  NifKviy:  Assyrian  Nind  or  Niniia),  the  best  known 
and  highly  renowned  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  There  was 
a  quarter  or  suburb  of  the  old  Babylonian  dty  of  Lagash  whose 
name  was  written  in  the  same  way;  this  may  possibly  have  been 
the  home  of  those  settlers  from  Babylonia  who  gave  its  name  to 
the  Assyrian  dty.  The  name  was  carried  elsewhere,  probably  by 
As^ian  settlers,  and  we  meet  with  Ninoe  in  Asia  Minor  (Th. 
Ndldeke,  Hermes,  v.  464,  n.  a).  Philostratus  caUs  a  Hierapolis, 
if  iifXCM  Kivos  but  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  the.  Egyptian 
N!-y,  Assur-bani-pal  Nl,  the  frontier  dty  to  the  east  of  Egjrpt's 
greatest  extension,  where  Tethmosis  (Thothmes)  III.  hunted 
eleplumts,  probably  situated  on  the  Euphrates.  This,  however, 
may  be  the  origin  of  Ctesias's  statement  {ap.  Diod.  ii  3)  that 
Nineveh  stood  on  the  Euphrates;  the  Arabic  geographer  Yaqut 
places  a  Nineveh  on  the  lower  Euphrates  near  Babylon,  and  this 
may  be  a  ocAony  from  the  great  Nineveh,  or  possibly  the  Nini 
of  Lagash. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  is  uncertain.  The  name  Nini  was 
home  also  by  the  goddess  Ishtar,  whose  worship  was  the  special 
cult  of  Nineveh,  and  NinOa  may  well  be  a  hypocoristioon  of 
Ning.  The  ideogram  for  Nineveh,  as  also  for  the  Lagash  dty, 
WZf,  is  a  fish  endosed  in  the  sign  for  house,  possibly  indi- 
cating a  fish-pond,  sacred  to  Ishtar.  As  the  Semitic  nHnu  means 
a  fish,  a  play  upon  nHnu  and  Nind  is  suggested,  but  the  name 
may  be  pre-Semitic.  A  derivation  from  the  root  *u  with  a  mean- 
ing like  "  lowland  "  is  doubtful,  unless  we  are  sure  that  the  name 
is  Semitic,  and  that  the  Lagash  city  also  lay  low. 

Nineveh  was  situated  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  an  irregular 
trapezium  of  land  which  lay  between  the  rivers  Husur  (Khausar, 
Choser)  on  the  N.W.,  GOmal  on  the  N.E.  and  E.,  Upper  Zftb  on 
the  S.E.  and  S.  and  Tigris  on  the  S.  and  W.  In  extent  this  plain 
is  25  m.  by  15  m.,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  at  Kuyunjik 
and  Nebi  YOnus,  of  DOr  Sargon  at  Khorsabad  to  the  N.E.  of 
Calah  at  Nimmd  to  the  S.  as  well  as  of  other  towns  not  yet 
identified.  The  whole  plain  has  a  gradual  slope  from  the  low 
range  of  Jebel  Maqtub  and  the  hill  of  Ain-es-safra  on  the  N.E. 
to  the  Tigris  on  the  S.W.  This  plain  was,  for  those  days,  amply 
protected  on  three  sides  by  the  two  rapid  broad  streams  of  the 
Tigris  and  its  tributary  ZAb,  by  the  hills  on  the  N.E.  and  the 
river  GOmal  at  their  base.  The  weak  N.W.  side  was  partly 
covered  by  the  Husur,  an  impassable  flood  in  winter  but  easily 
fordable  in  sunmier.  The  floods  caused  by  the  Husur  were 
frequent  and  destmctivc,  on  one  occasion  sweeping  away  the 
palace  terrace  at  Nineveh  and  exposing  the  tombs  of  the  kings, 
on  another  isolating  Khorsabad.  A  great  series  of  dams  was 
therefore  constraaed  (mapped  and  described  in  "  Topography 
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of  Nineveh,"  J.HAS,  ziv.  3x8  ff.)  which  controlled  the  floods 
and  filled  the  ditches  and  moats  of  Nineveh.  One  of  these 
ditches  can  be  traced  over  a  m.  with  a  breadth  of  200  ft.,  and  was 
lined  with  a  rampart  on  the  city  aide. 

The  city  on  the  river  side  of  the  Tigris  extended  about  ai  m., 
its  north  wall  measured  7000  ft.,  the  eastern  wall  was  nearly 
3  m.  long  and  the  southern  about  xooo  ft.  The  city  thus  formed 
a  long  narrow  strip  along  the  Tigris,  pierced  at  right  angles  by  the 
Husur,  the  waters  of  which,  by  dosing  the  great  dam  in  the 
eastern  wall,  could  be  sent  round  the  moats  to  the  N.  and  S. 
The  Tigris  may  have  swept  the  western  wall,  though  now  a  wide 
belt  of  sand  has  accumulated  between  the  ruins  and  its  present 
channel  which  is  perpetually  shifting.  The  actual  extent  of  the 
city  may  be  reckoned  at  about  1800  acres,  or  about  two*thirds 
the  size  of  Rome  within  Aurclian's  WalL  At  the  rate  of  50  sq. 
yds.  to  a  person,  it  woidd  have  held  a  population  of  175,000; 
but  the  extent  of  the  palaces,  gardens,  &c.,  forbid  us  to  imagine 
any  such  multitude  except  as  refugees  during  a  siege.  Outside 
this  dty  proper  lay  wide  outskirts  {kablu)  whidh  were  divided  into 
quarters  each  with  a  separate  governor  (iaknu) .  Further  afield 
lay  the  RCbit-NinOa,  in  which  some  have  recognized  the  Reho- 
both-Ir  of  Gen.  x.  1 1  (NinOa  is  often  repUced  by  if  or  a/11  in  the 
inscriptions),  a  less  closely  popubted  area  which  extended  to 
and  induded  the  site  of  Khorsabad,  before  Sargon  II.  built  his 
city  of  DQr-Sargon  there.  Across  the  Tigris,  connected  by  a 
bridge,  lay  an  extensive  district,  probably  now  replaced  by 
Mteul.  As  Esarhaddon  entered  Nineveh,  on  his  triumphal 
return  from  Sidon,  through  RCbit-NinOa,  it  is  probable  that  this 
name  covered  the  western  suburbs.  The  walled  dty  formed 
a  sort  of  Acropolis,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  Exactly  how  far  the 
name  of  Nineveh  should  be  extended.  Few  traces  of  private 
bouses  have  been  found  within  the  walls,  but  as  deeds  of  sale  speak 
of  houses  in  Nineveh,  which  were  bounded  on  three  sides  by  other 
houses,  there  must  have  been  continuous  streets  within  the  area 
denoted  by  that  name.  Great  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the 
agreement  of  a  tetrapolis,  formed  by  Nineveh,  Khorsabad,  Calah 
and  Keramlis,  with  the  dimensions  given  by  Diodorus  and  with 
the  phrase  "  an  exceeding  great  dty  of  three  days'  journey  " 
(Jonah  ilL  3).  Admitting  that  this  whole  area  was  thickly 
inhabited  and  might  be  regarded  by  those  at  a  distance  as  one 
dty,  and  that  the  district  may  well  have  had  a  common  name, 
which  could  hardly  be  Assur,  there  is  yet  no  nativeevidenoe  that 
Nineveh  extended  so  far.  There  is  no  trace  of  a  common  wall, 
each  dty  was  as  strongly  fortified  towardsthe  interior  as  on  the 
outside.  Each  had  its  own  iaknu,  and  the  governor  of  Nineveh 
stands  bdow  the  governors  of  Assur  and  Calah  in  official  lists. 
In  deeds  of  sale  "  the  road  to  Calah  "  is  as  often  named  as  the 
"  king's  highway  "  to  Arbela  or  Assnr. 

The  history  of  Nineveh  is,  of  course,  bound  up  with  that  of 
Assyria  in  general.  Later  Assyrian  writers  professed  to  carry 
back  its  foundation  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  we  lack 
any  historical  evidence  of  its  age  or  eariy  history.  We  may 
conjecture  that  it  was  founded  by  settlers  bom  Babyloida  Ninfi, 
and  the  statement  that  Nimrod  founded  it  from  Babylonia,  along 
with  Calah,  Rehoboth-Ir  and  Resen,  shows  that  this  opinion 
was  early  held.  We  are,  however,  still  without  evidence  that 
this  was  its  first  occupation.  The  mention  of  Gudea's  building 
a  temple  for  Ishtar  in  Ninl  (2800  b.c)  nuiy  refer  to  the  Lagash 
dty  and  an  inscription  of  Dungi,  king  of  Ur  (2700  B.C.),  said  to 
have  been  found  at  Nineveh,  might  have  been  carried  there  by 
some  antiquary  king.  We  r^uih  firm  ground  with  the  statement 
of  Khammurabi  (2285  B.C.)  that  he"  nude  the  watersof  Ishtar  to 
be  glorious  in  Nineveh  in  E-k^meI,"  the  temple  of  Ishtar  there 
(Code  IV.  60-62).  As  he  had  just  spoken  of  "  returning  the 
gradous  protecting  god  to  Assur,"  and  spells  the  name  Ni-nu^, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Nineveh  is  meant.  Shalmaneser  I., 
in  his  Mikdli  inscriptions  (L.  W.  King,  Records  of  the  Reign  ojf 
Tukttlti'Ninib  I,  p.  131),  e.  1300  B.C.,  records  his  restoration  of 
the  temple  of  Ishtar  of  Nineveh,  which  had  been  built  by  Samsi- 
Hadad  (Shamshi-Adad)  and  restored  once  before  by  Assur- 
uballit.  Which  Samsi-Hadad  (out  of  six  at  least)  this  was, 
and  which  Assur-uballit  we  are  not  toM;  the  first  of  the  former 


name  known  to  us  was  a  contemporary  of  Khammurabi  and, 
if  he  built  the  temple  first,  KhammuraLi  nuiy  have  plundered 
it  and  then  restored  it  again;  but  an  even  earlier  Samsi>Hadad 
may  be  meant.   Dushratta,  king  of  Mitanni,  about  1400  b.c,  in 
the  Tell  d-Amama  letters  offers  to  send  to  the  king  of  Egypt 
an  image  of  Ishtar  of  Nineveh;  from  which  it  has  bttn  inferred 
that  Nineveh  was  then  under  foreign  rule.    The  same  letters 
mention  Shauahbi  as  goddesiTof  Nineveh.   A  statue  of  a  female 
nude  figure  found  at  Nineveh  bears  an  inscription  diowing  it 
to  have  been  in  the  palace  of  Assur-bti-kala  (xoSo  bjc),  who  is 
therefore  supposed  to  have  resided  in  Nineveh.  ^^nir-rEsh-ialii, 
Mutakkil  NuskuandTiglath-pileser  I.  restored  a  temple  of  Ishtar, 
probably  in  Nineveh.    Assur-nanin-apll  (885  b.c.)  restored  tbe 
temple  E-ma^-maS  of  Ishtar  at  Nineveh,  but  removed  his  resi- 
dence to  Calah.   Shalmaneser  11.  set  out  on  several  of  his  expe- 
ditions from  Nineveh,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  resided  at 
Calah,  and  when  rebellion  broke  out  under  his  son  Assur-danin- 
apli  Nineveh  sided  with  the  rebd  prince.    Sennacherib  records 
that  several  of  his  royal  ancestors  had  been  buried  in  Ninev^ 
and  they  presumably  had  resided  there.   At  the  commencement 
of  his  reign  Sennacherib  foimd  Nineveh  a  poor  {dace.    A  store- 
house,thc  andcnt  and  renowned  temple,  an  armoury  or  storehouse, 
were  the  chief  buildings.    Two  lofty  platforms  along  the  Tigris 
front  had  served  as  foundations  of  the  palaces  hitherto  built,  but 
the  platforms  had  been  wrecked  and  the  palaces  were  in  decay. 
Sennacherib  restored  and  enlarged  the  northern  f^tfonn  now 
covered  by  the  Kuyunjik  mound  and  built  his  palace  on  the 
south-western  portion  of  it.  It  has  been  only  partially  excavated, 
though  seventy-one  rooms  were  opened,  and  it  »  the  grandest 
architectural  effort  of  Assyria.    Tlie  bas-reliefs  with  which  the 
walls  are  adorned  are  unrivalled  in  antiquity,  for  variety  of 
subject,  breadth  of  composition,  truth  of  presentation   and 
artistic  treatment.  The  accuracy  with  which  buOding  operations 
are  portrayed,  and  a  sense  of  landscape,  are  great  advances  even 
on  the  superb  work  of  Sargon's  palace  at  Khorsabad.    On  the 
adjoining  platform  to  the  south,  now  Nebi-Yunus,  Sennacherib 
erected  an  arsenal  for  military  supplies.    Nineveh  was  badly 
supplied  with  water  for  drinking;  the  inhabitants  bad  to  "  turn 
their  eyes  to  heaven  for  the  rain/'  but  Sennacherib  oooducted 
water  by  eighteen  canab  from  the  hills  into  the  Husnr  and 
distributed  its  waters  round  the  moats  and  into  store  tanks,  or 
ponds,  within  the  dty.   He  laid  out  a  fine  park  or  Paradise,  for 
pleasure  and  the  chase,  to  the  east  of  his  palaces,  and  built  op  a 
magnificent "  triumphd  way"  sixty-two  cubits  broad  and  forbade 
any  householder  to  encroach  upon  the  street.  Sennacherib  nuule 
Nineveh  his  court  residence  and,  after  his  destruction  of  Babylon 
and  the  influx  of  the  enormous  booty  brought  back  from  his  coe- 
quests,  it  must  have  been  the  most  magnificent  and  wealthiest 
dty  of  the  East. 

Esarhaddon  Ixigan  to  rebuild  Babylon  and  so  departed  from 
his  father's  purpose  to  make  Nineveh  the  inetn^>olis  of  the 
empire,  but  he  did  not  altogether  neglect  the  dty.  He  rebmlt 
the  temple  of  Assur  at  Nineveh,  and  a  palace  for  himsdf  now 
covered  by  the  Ncbi-Yunus  mound  and  so  inefficiently  explored. 
Thither  Assur-bani-pal  brought  the  rebd  Egyptian  vassals 
Necho  and  Sharru-ludari,  the  Elamite  kings,  the  booty  and 
captives  of  his  continual  conquests.  He  tebuilt  the  tempfcs 
and  a  palace  for  himself  north  of  Sennacherib's  00  the  site  of 
the  latter's  harem;  which  was  adorned  with  extraordinaiy 
variety  and  richness.  His  sculptures  are  at  the  hi^iest  range 
of  original  and  effective  delineation  in  antiquity.  Especially 
is  his  palace  famous  for  the  cdebrated  library,  of  which  Senna- 
cherib had  made  a  commencement.  Tens  of  thousands  of  day 
tablets,  systematically  arranged  on  shelves,  contained  the 
classics  of  the  Babylonian  literature  for  which  his  scribes  ran- 
sacked and  copied  the  treasures  of  all  then  known  centres  of 
literary  life. 

Very  little  trace  is  left  of  the  fortunes  of  Ntnevdi  during  the 
reigns  of  the  sons  of  Assur-bani-pal.  Nineveh,  according  to 
Herodotus,  was  besieged  by  Cyaxares  and  the  Medes  but  savtd 
by  Madyes  and  the  Scythians  some  twenty  or  more  years  belofe 
the  Medes  in  alliance  with  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babyiai^ 
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finally  took  it,  c,  606  B.c  Much  conjecture  has  been  lavished 
upon  the  varying  accounts  which  have  reached  us  of  the  capture, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  a  heavy  flood  or  the  besiegers  burst 
the  great  dam  and  while  thus  emptying  the  moats  launched  a 
flood  against  the  west  wall  on  the  inside  and  thus  breached  the 
defences. 

It  may  be  of  interett  to  record  the  names  of  the  govemora  of 
Nineveh:  Nergal-mudammik.  84^  B.C.;  Ninib*mukin*ahi,  790-761 
B.C.;  Mahde,  725  B.C.;  Nabfl-dmi-epuih,  704  B.C.;  Ahi-ilai,  649 
B.C.,  o£5ciated  aa  Eponyms  for  the  year. 

If,  'as  generally  admitted,  the  ruins  of  MespiU  and  Larissa 
''described"  by  Xenophon,  Anab.  iii.  4,  7  sq.  were  those  of 
Kuyunjik  and  Nimrud,  we  may  conclude  that  there  was  no 
inhabited  city  on  the  spot  at  the  time  of  the  march  of  the  Greeks 
with  Cyrus  (cf.  Strabo  zvi.  p.  345).  The  name  of  Nineveh 
(Syriac  Nlnw€;  Arabic  Ninawft,  NOnawi)  continued,  even  in  the 
middle  ages,  to  be  applied  to  a  site  opposite  MCsuI  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  where  huge  mounds  and  the  traces  of  an 
ancient  dty  wall  bore  witness  of  former  greatness.  Copious 
references  to  these  mentk»s  are  collected  in  Tuch,  De  Nino  Urbe 
(Leipzig,  2845).  Ibn  Jubair,  p.  237  sq.,  followed  by  Ibn  Batuta, 
u-  13 7f  pves  a  good  description  of  the  ruins  and  the  great  shrine 
of  Jonah  as  existing  in  the  12th  century.  The  name  of  Ninawi 
^pb'ed,  not  to  the  ruins,  but  to  the  Rustak  (fields  and  hamlets) 
on  the  site  (Bal&dhurl,  p.  331;  Ibn  Haukal,  p.  145;  Yaqut, 
iL694). 

A  veiy  complete  summary  of  the  traditions  will  be  found  in  Lincke, 
"  Assynen  und  Nineveh,"  in  CeukkkU  und  Sage  der  MUtdnutrv^ker 
nach  601-606. 

The,  explorations  of  Sir  A.  H.  Layard  at  Kuyunjik  (1845- 
1847  and  X849-18S1)  definitely  located  the  city,  in  confirmation 
of  andent  tradition  and  the  identifications  of  Rich  and  others. 
Excavations  were  carried  on  by  RawUnson,  1853-1855;  H. 
Rassam,  1854;  G.  Smith,  1873-1874  and  1876;  Rassam  again, 
1877-1883;  £.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  1 888-1 889;  and  King,  1903. 
The  enormous  mound  of  Kuyunjik  now  separated  from  that 
of  Nebi-Yunus  by  the  deep  and  riipid  Khausar,  marks  the  site 
of  the  palace  of  Sennacherib  and  Assur-bani-pail.  The  mound 
of  Nebi-Yunus  is  crowned  by  the  "  Tomb  of  Jonah,"  a  sacred 
shrine  to  the  modem  inhabitants,  and  could  not  be  explored; 
but  by  sinking  a  shaft  within  the  walls' of  a  private  house,  some 
sculptured  slabs  were  recovered,  and  the  Turkish  government 
later  opened  out  part  of  a  palace  of  Esarhaddon.  Excavations 
at  two  of  the  great  city  gates  showed  them  to  have  beex)  erected 
by  Sennacherib. 

BiBLiocRA^Y. — ^The  architecture  of  these  palaces  is  exhaustively 
treated  in  Fei^uson's  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  Restored, 
and  in  Perroi  and  Chipiez.  Art  in  Chaldea  and  Assyria.  Each  palace 
was  in  itself  a  fort,  and  the  external  walls  are  still  80  ft.  high  in 
places.  The  man^  topographical  details  furnished  by  exploration 
when  compared  with  the  building  inscriptions  and  the  indications 
given  by  deeds  of  sale  will  doubtless  enable  us  ultimately  to  map 
out  the  principal  features  of  the  andent  city,  but  much  more  sys- 
tematic exploration  is  needed,  as  well  as  further  publication  of  exist- 
ing documents.  (C.  H.  W.  J.) 

MIlfG-PO  (Nmc-Po-Fu,  i.e.  City  of  the  Peaceful  Waves),  a 
great  dty  of  China,  the  principal  emporium  of  trade  in  the 
province  of  Chehkiang,  standing  in  a  fine  plain  bounded  by 
mountains  towards  the  west,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ning-po 
river,  about  16  m.  from  its  mouth,  in  29**  49'  N.,  Z2i^  35^  £.  It 
was  visited  by  Portuguese  traders  as  early  as  1522,  and  is  one  of 
the  five  seaports  which  were  thrown  open  to  foreign  trade  in 
1842  by  the  treaty  of  Nanking.  The  population  of  the  dty  and 
suburbs  is  estimated  from  400,000  to  500,000.  Ning-po  is 
surrounded  by  a  fine  old  wall,  25  ft.  high  and  16  ft.  broad,  pierced 
by  six  gates  and  two  passages  for  ships  in  its  circuit  of  4  to  5  m. 
Just  within  the  walls  there  is  a  considerable  belt  of  open  ground, 
and  in  many  places  the  ramparts  are  thickly  covered  with 
jasmine  and  honeysuckle.  In  ascending  the  river  a  stranger's 
eye  is  first  caught  by  the  numerous  huge  ice-houses  with  high 
thatched  roofs  and  by  a  tall  white  tower— the  Tien-fCng-t'a  or 
Ning-po  pagoda  or  obelisk— which  rises  to  a  height  of  160  ft. 
and  has  fourteen  stories  and  seven  tiers  of  "windows,  but  has 
unfortunately  been  stripped  of  its  galleries  and  otherwise 
damaged.    Another  striking  structure  in  the  heart  of  thfe  dty 


is  the  Drum  Tower,  dating  from  before  the  1 5th  century.  As  is 
natural  in  a  place  k>ng  celebrated  for  iu  religious  and  edu- 
cational pre-eminence,  there  is  no  lack  of  temples,  monasteries 
and  collegesiy  bot  few  of  thefie  are  of  any  architectural  significance. 
Brick  is  the  ordinary  building  material,  and  the  dwelling-houses 
are  mostly  of  ona  storey.  Silks,  cottons,  carpets,  furniture, 
white-wood  carvings  and  straw  hats  are  the  chief  products  of 
the  local  industry.  Large  salt-works  are  carried  on  in  the 
vidnity,  and  thousands  of  fishermen  are  engaged,  mainly  between 
April  and  July,  in  catching  cuttle-fish.  In  spite  of  the  powerful 
competition  of  Shanghai,  Ning-po  has  a  valuable  foreign  trade. 
It  is  regularly  visited  by  the  vessels  of  the  China  Navigation 
Company  and  the  Chinese  Merchants'  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany. From  216,191  register  tons  in  1873  the  tonnage  of  the 
port  had  increased  to  303,109  in  1880,  and  in  1904  the  figures 
rose  to  532,869  tons.  Tbc  value  of  the  trade  passing  through  the 
custom  house  in  1904  was  £3,052,629,  as  compared  with  £2,3 1 2,000 
in  1900  and  £3^405,000  in  1880.  Straw  or  grass  hats,  straw  mats, 
samshu  (from  the  Shao-sing  district),  Chinese  drugs,  vegetable 
tallow  and  fish  are  among  the  chief  exports;  in  1904  the  hats 
numbered  2,125,566,  though  in  1863  they  had  only  amounted  to 
40,000,  and  the  mats,  mainly  despatched  to  south  ChinU,  average 
from  1 ,000,000,  to  2,000,000.  Missions  are  maintained  in  Ning-po 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
(1848),  th^  American  Presbyterians,  the  Reformed  Wesleyans, 
the  China  Inland  Mission  (1857),  &c.  A  mission  hospital  was 
instituted  in  1843.  After  the  storming  of  Chenhai — the  fortified 
town  at  the  mouth  of  the  river — on  the  loth  of  October  1841, 
the  British  forces  quietly  took  possession  of  Ning-po  on  the  Z2th. 
In  1864  the  Taip'ings  hdd  the  town  for  six  months. 

NINIAN,  ST,  a  Briton,  probably  from  Strathclyde,  who  was 
trained  at  Rome  and  founded  a  church  at  Whithorn  on  the 
west  side  of  Wigtown  Bay.  Whithorn  has  been  identified  with 
the  Leukopibia  of  Ptolemy,  but  this  is  uncertain.  Bede,  writing 
three  centuries  after  Ninian,  ascribes  the  name  Ad  Candidam 
Casam  to  the  fact  that  the  church  of  Ninian  was  built  of  stone. 
We  are  told  by  Bede  that  St  Ninian  dedicated  his  church  to  St 
Martin  of  Tours,  who  died  between  397  and  400,  but  Ailred  of 
Ricvaulx  is  our  only  authority  for  the  statement  that  St  Martin 
supplied  him  with  masons.  The  population  of  the  north  shore 
of  the  Solway  Firth  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  were 
probably  either  Picts  or  Goidels  or  a  blend  of  both,  and  naturally 
hostile  to  the  Romanized  Britons.  Bede  records  that  Ninian 
preached  among  the  Picts  within  the  Mounth,  which  indicates 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Pictish  language.  The  legends 
of  his  work  in  Ireland  probably  arise  from  the  influence  exercised 
in  that  country  by  the  churchof  Whithorn.  Thedateof  Ninian's 
death  is  given  by  Archbishop  Ussher  as  432,  but  there  is  no 
authority  for  this  statement. 

See  Bode,  Hist.  Eccl.  (cd.  C.  Plummer,  Oxford,  1896),  iii.,  iv.: 
Ailred  of  Ricvaulx,  "  Life  of  St  Ninian,"  in  the  Historians  ojf  Scotland 
vol.  V.  (Edinburgh,  1874);  W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland  (Edinburgh, 
1877),  ii.  2  ff.;  and  J.  Rhys.  Celtic  Britain  (London,  1904),  p.  173. 

NINIB,  the  ideographic  designation  of  a  solar  deity  of  Baby- 
lonia. The  phonetic  designation  is  uncertain — ^perhaps  Annshit. 
The  cult  of  Ninib  can  be  traced  back  to  the  oldest  period  of 
Babylonian  history.  In  the  inscriptions  found  at  Shirgulla  (or 
Shirpurla,  also  known  as  Lagash),  he  appears  as  Nin-girsu,  that 
is,  "  the  lord  of  Girsu,"  which  appears  to  have  been  a  quarter  of 
Shirgulla.  He  is  closely  associated  with  Bel  (q.v.),  or  £n-lil  of 
Nippur,  as  whose  son  he  is  commonly  designated.  The  com- 
bination points  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  district  in  which 
Ninib  was  worshipped  with  the  one  in  which  Bel  was  the  chief 
deity.  This  district  may  have  been  Shirgulla  and  surrounding 
places,  which,  as  we  know,  fell  at  one  time  under  the  control 
of  the  rulers  of  Nippur. 

Ninib  appears  in  a  double  capadty  in  the  epithets  bestowed 
on  him,  and  in  the  hymns  and  incantations  addressed  to  him. 
On  the  one  hand  he  is  the  healing  god  who  releases  from  sickness 
and  the  ban  of  the  demons  in  general,  and  on  the  other  he  is  the 
god  of  war  and  of  the  chase,  armed  with  terrible  weapons.  It  is 
not  easy  to  recondle  these  two  phases,  except  on  the  assumption 
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that  he  has  absorbed  in  his  person  various  minor  solar  deities, 
representing  different  phases  of  the  sun,  just  as  subsequently 
Shamash  absorbed  the  attributes  of  practically  all  the  minor 
sun-deities. 

In  the  systematized  pantheon,  Ninib  survives  the  tendency 
towards  centralizing  all  sun  cidts  in  Shamash  by  being  made  the 
symbol,  of  a  certain  phase  of  the  sun.  Whether  this  phase  is 
that  of  the  morning  sun  or  of  the  springtime  with  which  bene- 
ficent qualities  are  associated,  or  that  of  the  noonday  sun  or  of 
the  summer  solstice,  bringing  suffering  and  destruction  in  its 
wake,  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute,  with  the  evidence  on  the  whole 
in  favour  of  the  former  proposition.  At  the  same  time,  the 
possibility  of  a  confusion  between  Ninib  and  Nergal  {q.v.)  must 
be  admitted,  and  perhaps  we  are  to  see  the  solution  of  the 
problem  in  the  recognition  of  two  diverse  schools  of  theological 
speculation,  the  one  assigning  to  Ninib  the  r61e  of  the  spring-tide 
solar  deity,  the  other  identifying  him  with  the  sun  of  the  summer 
solstice.  In  the  astral-theological  system  Ninib  becomes  the 
planet  Saturn.  The  swine  seems  to  have  been  the  animal  sacred 
to  him,  or  to  have  been  one  of  the  symbols  under  which  he  is 
represented.  The  consort  of  Ninib  was  GulaC^.v.).        (M.  Ja.) 

NINUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  eponymous  founder  of 
Nineveh  (9.v.),and  thus  the  city  itself  personined.  He  was 
said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Belos  or  Bel,  to  have  conquered 
in  seventeen  years  the  whole  of  western  Asia  with  the  help  of 
Ariaeus,  king  of  Arabia,  and  to  have  founded  the  first  empire. 
During  the  siege  of  Bactra  he  met  Semiramis,  the  wife  of  one 
of  his  officers,  Onnes,  whom  he  took  from  her  husband  and 
married.  The  fruit  of  the  marriage  was  Ninyas,  i.e.  "  The 
Ninevite."  After  the  death  of  Ninus,  Semiramis,  who  was 
accused  of  causing  it,  erected  to  him  a  temple-tomb,  nine  stades 
high  and  ten  stades  broad,  near  Babylon.  According  to  Castor 
{ap.  SynceU.  p.  167)  his  reign  lasted  fifty-two  years,  its  commence- 
ment falling  2189  B.C.  according  to  Ctesias.  Another  Ninus 
is  described  by  some  authorities  as  the  last  king  of  Nineveh, 
successor  of  Sardanapalus. 

See  J.  Gtlmore,  Fragments  of  ike  Persika  of  Ktesias  (1888). 

NIOBB,  in  Greek  mythology,  daughter  of  Tantalus  and  Dione, 
wife  of  Amphion,  king  of  Thebes.  Proud  of  her  numerous 
family,  six  daughters  and  six  sons,  she  boasted  of  her  superiority 
to  her  friend  Leto,  the  mother  of  only  two  children,  Apollo 
and  Artemis.  As  a  punishment,  Apollo  slew  her  sons  and 
Artemis  her  daughters.  Their  bodies  lay  for  nine  days  unburied, 
for  Zeus  had  changed  the  people  to  stone;  on  the  tenth  day 
they  were  buried  by  the  gods.  Out  of  pity  for  her  grief,  the  gods 
changed  Niobe  herself  into  a  rock  on  Mount  Sipylus  in  Phrygia, 
in  which  form  she  continued  to  weep  (Homer,  Iliad,  xxiv. 
602-6x7;  ApoUodorus  iii.  5;  Ovid,  Metam,  vi.  146-3x2).  The 
names  and  number  of  her  children,  and  the  time  and  place 
of  their  death,  are  variously  given.  This  "  Niobe,"  described 
by  Pausanias  (i.  21)  and  Quintus  Smymaeus  (i.  293-306),  both 
natives  of  the  district,  was  the  appearance  assumed  by  a  cliff  on 
Sipylus  when  seen  from  a  distance  and  from  the  proper  point 
of  view  (see  Jebb  on  Sophocles,  Antigone,  83 x).  It  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  an  archaic  figure  still  visible,  carved  in  the 
northern  side  of  the  mountain  near  Magnesia,  to  which  tradition 
has  given  the  name  of  Niobe,  but  which  is  really  intended  for 
Cybele. 

According  to  some,  Niobe  is  the  goddess  of  snow  and  winter, 
whose  children,  slain  by  Apollo  and  Artemis,  symbolize  the  ice 
and  snow  melted  by  the  sun  in  spring;  according  to  others, 
she  is  an  earth-goddess,  whose  progeny — vegetation  and  the 
fruits  of  the  soil — ^is  dried  up  and  slain  every  summer  by  the 
shafts  of  the  sun-god.  Burmeister  regards  the  legend  as  an 
incident  in  the  struggle  between  the  followers  of  Dionysus  and 
Apollo  in  Thebes,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated  and  driven 
back  to  Lydia.  Heffter  builds  up  the  story  round  the  dripping 
rock  in  Lydia,  really  representing  an  Asiatic  goddess,  but  taken 
by  the  Greeks  for  an  ordinary  woman.  Enmann,  who  interprets 
the  name  as  "  she  who  prevents  increase  "  (in  contrast  to  Leto, 
who  made  women  prolific),  considers  the  main  point  of  the  myth 
to.bc  Niobe's  loss  of  her  children.    He  compares  her  story  with 


that  of  Lamia,  who,  after  her  children  had  been  slain  by  ZeQ% 

retired  to  a  lonely  cave  and  carried  off  and  killed  the  children 

of  others.     The  appearance  of  the  rock  on  Sipylus  gave  rise  to 

the  story  of  Niobe  having  been  turned  to  stone.   The  tragedians 

used  her  story  to  point  the  moral  of  the  instability  of  human 

happiness;  Niobe  became  the  representative  of  human  nature, 

liable  to  pride  in  prosperity  and  forgetfulnes  of  the  reelect  aiMl 

submission  due  to  the  gods. 

The  tragic  story  of  Niobe  was  a  favourite  subject  in  literature 

and  art.    Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  wrote  tragedies  upon  it; 

Ovid  has  described  it  at  length  in  his  Metamorphoses.    In  art, 

the  most  famous  representation  was  a  marble  group  of  Niobe 

and  her  children,  taken  by  Sosius  to  Rome  and  set  up  in  the 

temple  of  Apollo  Sosianus  (Pliny,  Nat,  Hist,  xxzvi.  4).    What 

is  probably  a  Roman  imitation  of  this  work  was  found  in  1 583 

near  the  Lateran,  and  is  now  in  the  Uffizi  gallery  at  Florence. 

In  ancient  times  it  was  disputed  whether  the  original  was  the 

work  of  Praxiteles  or  Scopas,  and  modem  authorities  are  not 

agreed  as  to  its  identity  with  the  group  mentioned  by  Pliny. 
On  the  whole  subject  see  C.E.  Burmeister,  Defabula  quae  de  Ni^e 

?'usaue  liberis  agtt  (Wismar,  1836);  L.  Curtze,  Fabtda  Hic&es 
kebanae  (Corbach.  1836):  W.  Hcflter  in  Zeitsckrift  fur  CymmamJ- 
wesen,  ix.  (18^5);  C.  B.  Stark,  Niobe  und  die  NioMen  (186^.  the 
standard  work;  E.  Thr&mer,  Perpunos  (1888);  C. -Friedericbs. 
Praxiteles  und  die  Niohetruppt  (1865):  A.  MayerbOfer  and  H. 
Ohlrich,  Die  Florentiner  Ntobegruppe {iSSi  and  1888):  for  the  Niobe 
on  Mount  Sipylus.  tec  C.  B.  Stark,  Nock  dem  grieckiscken  Onatt 
(1874);  G.  Weber.  Le  Sipylos  et  ses  monuments  (1880) ;  W..RaxDsay^ 
"SipykM  and  Cxbele."  in  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,'m.  (188^): 
Frazer's  Pausanias,  iii.  555;  for  vaae-paintinn,  see  H.  Hc>-de- 
mann,  Niobe  und  Niobiden  auf  grieckiscken  VasenbOdem  (1875). 
For  further  literature  on  the  subtcct,  see  A.  Preuner's  mytholog^al 
bibliograF^y  in  C.  Bursian's  Jakresberickt  uber  die  Fortsckritte  der 
klassiscken  AUeriumswissensckaft,  vol.  xxv.  (1891);  the  varices 
derivations  of  the  name  and  interpretations  of  the  legend  are  given 
in  Enmann's  article  in  Roscher's  Lexikon  der  Mj^ketogie. 

In  GaxBK  Art,  fig.  29  (from  an  Orvieto  vase)  repxesents  the 
slayine  of  the  children  of  Niobe  by  ApoUo  and  Arteous;  fi^.  76 
(PI.  Vl.),  Niobe  shielding  her  youngest  daughter. 

NIORT,  a  city  of  western  France,  chief  town  of  the  departmoit 
of  Deux-S£vres,  42  m.  E.N.E.  of  La  Rochelle  on  the  railway 
to  Saumur.  Pop.  (1906)  20,538.  Niort  is  situated  on  the  kit 
bank  of  the  Sevre  Niortaise,  partly  in  the  valley  and  partly  on 
the  slopes  of  the  enclosing  hills.  The  tower  of  the  church  of 
Notre-Dame  (15th  and  i6th  centuries)  has  a  spire  246  ft,  high, 
with  bell-turrets  adorned  with  statues  of  the  evangelists,  and 
at  the  base  a  richly  decorated  dais  in  the  Renaissance  styk; 
and  the  north  doorway  shows  a  balustrade,  of  which  the  balusters 
form  the  inscription  O  Mater  Dei,  memento  met.  St  Andi^, 
with  a  fine  window  in  the  apse,  and  St  Hilaire,  which  contains 
some  beautiful  frescoes,  both  date  from  the  19th  century.  Of 
the  old  castle,  whose  site  is  partly  occupied  by  the  prefecture, 
there  remains  the  donjon*— two  large  square  towers  united  by 
a  central  building,  flanked  by  turrets,  built,  it  is  said,  by  Henry 
II.  of  England  or  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  The  pbtform  on  the 
top  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  public  garden  (one  of  the  znosi 
picturesque  in  France)  and  the  valley  of  the  Sivre.  The  old 
town-hall,  Renaissance  in  style,  is  wrongly  known  as  the  Ali^zior 
palace,  after  Eleanor  of  Guienne;  it  contains  a  collection  cT 
antiquities.  The  house  is  still  shown  in  which  Madanse  dr 
Maintenon  is  erroneously  stated  to  have  been  bom.  Near  Kicrt 
are  the  fine  feudal  ruins  of  the  fortress  of  Coudray-Salbatt. 

Niort  is  the  seat  of  a  prefect  and  a  court  of  assizes,  and  has 
tribunads  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  board  of  trade- 
arbitration,  lyc6es  for  both  sexes,  a  school  of  drawing,  a  chan-her 
of  commerce  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France.  Tanning. 
currying,  shammy-dressing,  glove-making  and  the  manufactcie 
of  brushes  and  boots  and  shoes  are  the  staple  industries. 

Up  to  the  7th  century  the  Niort  plain  formed  part  of  the  Ctl? 
of  Poitou;  and  the  mouth  of  the  Sivre  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  hiXs 
now  occupied  by  the  town  which  grew  up  round  the  cast> 
erected  by  Henry  Phmtagenct  in  1155.  The  place  was  captured 
by  Louis  VIII.  in  X224.  By  the  peace  of  Br^tigny  it  was  ceded 
to  the  English;  but  its  inhabitants  revolted  against  the  Black 
Prince,  and  most  of  them  were  massacred  when  his  tra^ 
recovered  the  town  by  assault.    In  1373  Duguesdin  regainrd 
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posftsaion  of  the  town  for  the  French.  Protestantism  made 
numerous  proselytes  at  Niort,  and  Oaspard  de  CoUgny  made 
himself  master  of  the  town,  which  successfully  resisted  the 
Catholic  forces  after  the  Battle  of  Jamac,  but  surrendered  without 
striking  a  blow  after  that  of  Moncontour.  Hoizy  IV.  rescued 
it  from  the  League.  It  suffered  severely  by  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes. 

NIPIGON  [NzEPicoN,  OR  NEPiC0N],a  kke  and  river  of  Thunder 
Bay  district,  Ontario,  Canada.  The  lake  is  30  m.  N.  of  the  bay 
of  the  same  name  on  Lake  Superior,  at  an  altitude  of  852  ft. 
above  the  sea.  It  is  70  m.  long  and  50  m.  wide;  contains  over 
1000  islands,  is  very  deep,  and  has  a  much-indented  shore-line 
measuring  upwards  of  580  m.  The  river,  which  drains  the  lake, 
descends  several  hundred  feet  in  the  40  m.of  its  course  and  is  the 
largest  stream  flowing  into  Lake  Superior.  It  is  widely  known 
for  the  excellence  of  its  trout  fishing. 

NlPISSmO,  a  lake  of  the  district  of  the  same  name  in  Ontario, 
Canada,  situated  nearly  midway  between  Lake  Huron  and  the 
Ottawa  river,  at  an  altitude  of  644  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  of 
irregular  sliape,  with  bold  shores,  and  contains  many  islands; 
from  the  north  it  receives  the  waters  of  Sturgeon  river.  It  is 
so  m.  in  length  and  ao  in  breadth;  discharges  its  waters  by 
French  river  into  Lake  Huron,  and  is  separated  by  a  low  water- 
shed from  the  Mattawa  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Ottawa.  It  has 
been  proposed  as  the  summit  level  of  the  projected  Ottawa  and 
Georgian  Bay  canal,  an  important  project  rendered  difficult  by 
the  numerous  rapids  both  on  French  river  and  on  the  Ottawa. 
With  the  Otuwa,  MatUwa  and  French,  it  formed  the  old 
vayageur  route  from  Montreal  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

NIPPUR,  one  of  the  most  andent  of  all  the  Babybnian  cities 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  the  speaaX  seat  of  the  worship 
of  the  Sumerian  god,  £n-lil,  k>rd  of  the  storm  demons.  It  was 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Shatt-en-Nil  canal,  one  of  the 
earliest  courses  of  the  Euphrates^  between  the  present  bed  of  that 
river  and  the  Tigris,  almost  100  m.  S.E.  of  Bagdad,  in  32'  7'  N. 
45**  10'  £.  It  is  represented  by  the  great  complex  of  ruin  mounds 
kJDOwn  to  the  Arabs  as  Nuffar,  written  by  the  earlier  explorers 
Niffer,  divided  into  two  main  parts  by  the  dry  bed  of  the  old 
Shatt-en-Nil  (Arakhat).  The  highest  point  of  'these  ruins,  a 
conical  hill  rising  about  100  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
plain,  N.E.  of  the  canal  bed,  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Bint  el-Amir 
or  "prince's  daughter."  Here  very  brief  and  unsatisfactory 
excavations  were  conducted  by  Sir  A.  H.  Layard  in  185 1,  which 
served,  however,  by  means  of  the  inscribed  bricks  discovered, 
to  identify  the  site.  The  university  of  Pennsylvania  began 
^stematic  excavations  in  1889  under  the  directorship  of  Dr  John 
P.  Peters.  With  some  intermissions  these  excavations  were 
continued  until  xgoo  under  theoriginal  director  and  his  successors, 
Dr  John  Henry  Haynes  and  Dr  H.  V.  Hilprecht.  The  result  of 
their  work  is  a  fairly  continuous  history  of  Nippur,  and  especially 
of  its  great  temple,  £-kur,  from  the  earliest  period. 

Originally  a  village  of  reed  huts  in  the  marshes,  similar  to  many 
of  those  which  can  be  seen  in  that  region  to-day,  Nippur  under- 
went the  usual  vicissitudes  of  such  villages — ^floods  and  conflagra- 
tions.   For  some  reason  habitation  persisted  at  the  same  spot, 
and  gradually  the  site  rose  above  the  marshes,  partly  as  a  result 
of  the  mere  accumulation  of  debris,  consequent  on  continuous 
habi^tion,  partly  through  the  efforts  of  the  inhabitants.  As 
these  began  to  develop  in  civilization,  they  substituted,  at  least 
so  far  as  their  shrine  was  concerned,  buildings  of  mud-brick  for 
reed  huts.  The  earliest  age  of  civilization,   which  we  may 
designate  as  the  clay  age,  is  marked  by  rude,  hand-made  pottery 
and  thumb-marked  bricks,  flat  on  one  side,  concave  on  the  other, 
gradually  developing  through  several  fairly  marked  stages.   The 
exact  form  of  the  sanctuary  at  that  period  cannot  be  determined, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  in  some  way  connected  with  the  burning 
of  the  dead,  and  extensive  remains  of  such  cremation  arc  found 
in  all  the  earlier,  pre-Sargonic  strata.    There  is  evidence  of  the 
succession  on  this  site  of  different  peoples,  varying  somewhat 
in  their  degrees  of  d  vilization.   One  stratum  is  marked  by  painted 
pottery  of  good  make,  similar  to  that  found  in  a  correspond! rtg 
stratum  in  Susa,  and  resembling  the  early  pottery  of  the  Aegean 


region  more  dosdy  than  any  later  potteiy  found  in  Babylom'a. 
This  people  gave  way  in  time  to  another,  markedly  inferior  in 
the  manufacture  of  pottery,  but  superior,  apparently,  as  builders. 
In  one  of  these  earUer  strata,  of  very  great  antiquity,  there  was 
discovered,  in  connexion  with  the  shrine,  a  conduit  biiUt  of  bricks, 
in  the  form  of  an  arch.  Somewhere,  apparently,  in  the  4th 
millennium  b.c,  we  begin  to  find  inscriptions  written  on  clay, 
in  an  almost  linear  script,  in  the  Sumerian  tongue.  The  shrine 
at  this  time  stood  on  a  raised  platform  and  apparently  contained, 
as  a  characteristic  feature,  an  artificial  mountain  or  peak,  a 
so-called  nggurat,  the  precise  shape  and  size  of  which  we  are, 
however,  unable  to  determine.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
inscriptions,  Nippur  did  not  enjoy  at  this  time,  or  at  any  later 
period  for  that  matter,  political  hegemony,  but  was  distinctively 
a  sacred  dty,  important  from  the  possession  of  the  famous  shrine 
of  £n-lil.  Inscriptions  of  Lugal-zaggisi  and  Lugal-kigub-nidudu. 
kings  of  Erech  and  Ur  respectively,  and  of  other  early  pre^mitic 
rulers,  on  door-sockets  and  stone  vases,  show  the  veneration  in 
which  the  andent  shrine  was  then  held  and  the  importance 
attached  to  its  possession,  as  giving  a  certain  stamp  of  legitimacy. 
So  on  their  votive  offerings  some  of  these  rulers  designate  them- 
selves as  patcsis,  or  over-priests,  of  £n-lil.  Early  in  the  3rd 
millennium  B.C.  the  dty  was  conquered  and  occupied  by  the 
Semitic  rrilers  of  Akkad,  or  Agadc,  and  numerous  votive  objects 
of  Alu-usharsid  (Urumush  or  Rimush),  Sargon  and  Naram-Sin 
testify  to  the  veneration  in  which  they  also  hdd  this  sanctuary. 
£n-lil  was  in  fact  adopted  as  the  Bd  or  great  lord  of  the  Semitic 
pantheon.  The  last  monarch  of  this  dynasty,  Naram-Sin, 
rebuilt  both  the  temple  and  the  dty  walls,  and  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  d6bris  now  marking  the  ancient  site  his  remains  are  found 
about  half  way  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  To  this  Akkadian 
occupation  succeeded  an  occupation  by  the  first  Semitic  dynasty 
of  Ur,  and  the  constructions  of  Ur-Gur  or  Ur-Engur,  the  great 
builder  of  Babylom'an  temples,  are  superimposed  immediately 
upon  the  constructions  of  Naram-Sin.  Ur-Gur  gave  to  the  temple 
its  final  characteristic  form.  Partly  razing  the  constructions  of 
his  predecessors,  he  erected  a  terrace  of  unbaked  bricks,  some 
40  ft.  high,  covering  a  space  of  about  8  acres,  near  the  north- 
western edge  of  which,  towards  the  western  corner,  he  built  a 
zigguratf  or  stage^tower,  of  three  stages  of  unbumed  brick,  faced 
with  kiln-burned  bricks  laid  in  bitumen.  On  the  summit  of  this 
artificial  mountain  stood,  apparently,  as  at  Ur  and  Eridu,  a  small 
chamber,  the  special  shrine  or  abode  of  the  god.  Access  to  the 
stages  of  the  siuurat,  from  the  court  beneath,  was  had  by  an 
inclined  plane  on  the  south-east  side.  To  the  north-east  of  the 
tiggurai  stood,  apparently,  the  House  of  Bel,  and  in  the  courts 
bdow  the  ziggurat  stood  various  other  buildings,  shrines,  treasure 
chambers  and  the  like.  The  whole  structure  was  roughly 
orientated,  with  the  comers  towards  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass.  Ur-Gur  also  rebuilt  the  walls  of  the  dty  in  general  on 
the  line  of  Naram-Sin's  walls. 

The  restoration  of  the  general  features  of  the  temple  of 
this  and  the  immediately  succeeding  periods  has  been  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  discovery  of  a  sketch  map  on  a  fragment  of 
a  day  tablet.  This  sketch  map  represents  a  quarter  of  the  city 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Shatt-en-Nil  canal,  which  was  enclosed 
within  its  own  walls,  a  city  within  a  city,  forming  an  irregular 
square,  with  sides  roughly  2700  ft.  long,  separated  from  the  other 
quarters  of  the  dty,  as  from  the  surrounding  country  to  the  north 
and  east,  by  canals  on  all  sides,  with  broad  quays  along  the  walls. 
A  smaller  canal  divided  this  quarter  of  the  dty  itself  into  two 
parts,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  which,  in  the  middle  of  its 
S.E.  side,  stood  the  temple,  while  in  the  N.W.  part,  along  the 
Shatt-en-Nil,  two  great  storehouses  are  indicated.  The  temple 
proper,  according  to  thb  plan,  consisted  of  an  outer  and  inner 
court  (each  covering  approximately  8  acres),  surrounded  by 
double  walls,  with  tiggurat  on  the  north-western  edge  of  the 
latter. 

The  temple  continued  to  be  built  upon  or  rebuilt  by  kings  of 
various  succeeding  dynasties,  as  shown  by  bricks  and  votive 
objects  bearing  the  inscriptions  of  the  kings  of  various  dynasties 
of  Ur  and  Isin.    It  seems  to  have  suffered  severely  in  some 
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manner  at  or  about  the  time  of  the  Elamite  invasions,  as  shown 
by  broken  fragments  of  statuary,  votive  vases  and  the  like, 
from  that  period,  but  at  the  same  time  to  have  won  recognition 
from  the  Elamite  conquerors,  so  that  Eriaku  (Sem.  Rim-Sin^ 
biblical  Ariock),  the  Elamite  king  of  Larsa,  styles  himself  "  shep- 
herd of  the  land  of  Nippur."  With  the  esUblishment  of  the 
Babylonian  empire,  under  Khammurabi,  early  in  the  2nd  pre* 
Christian  millennium,  the  religious  as  well  as  the  political  centre 
of  influence  was  transferred  to  Babylon,  Mardiik  became  the 
Bel  or  lord  of  the  pantheon,  many  of  En-lil's  attributes  and 
myths  were  transferred  to  him,  and  E-kur  was  to  some  extent 
neglected.  Under  the  succeeding  Cossaean  dynasty,  however, 
shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  2nd  millennium,  E-kur  was 
restored  once  more  to  its  former  splendour,  several  monarchs  of 
that  dynasty  built  upon  and  adorned  it,  and  thousands  of  in- 
scriptions, dating  from  the  time  of  those  rulers,  have  been 
discovered  in  its  archives.  After  the  middle  of  the  X2th  century 
follows  another  long  period  of  comparative  neglect,  but  with  the 
conquest  of  Babylonia  by  the  Assyrian  Sargon,  at  the  close  of  the 
8th  century  B.C.,  we  meet  again  with  building  inscriptions,  and 
under  Assur-bani-pal,  about  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  we 
find  E-kur  restored  with  a  splendour  greater  than  ever  before, 
the  tiigurat  of  that  period  being  190  ft.  by  128  ft.  After  that 
E-kur  appears  to  have  gradually  fallen  into  decay,  until  finally, 
in  the  Scleucid  period,  the  ancient  temple  was  turned  into  a 
fortress.  Huge  walls  were  erected  at  the  edges  of  the  ancient 
terrace,  the  courts  of  the  temple  were  filled  with  houses  and  streets, 
and  the  xiggurat  itself  was  curiously  built  over  in,a  cruciform  shape, 
and  converted  into  an  acropolis  for  the  fortress.  This  fortress 
was  occupied  and  further  built  upon  until  the  close  of  the 
Parthian  period,  about  a.d.  250;  but  under  the  succeeding  rule 
of  the  Sassanids  it  in  its  turn  fell  into  decay,  and  the  ancient 
sanctuary  became,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  mere  place  of 
sepulture,  only  a  little  village  of  mud  huts  huddled  about  the 
ancient  ziggurat  continuing  to  be  inhabited.  The  store-house 
quarter  of  the  temple  town  had  not  been  explored  as  late  as  1909. 

As  at  Tello,  so  at  Nippur,  the  clay  archives  of  the  temple  were 
found  not  in  the  temple  proper,  but  on  an  outlying  mound. 
South-eastward  of  the  temple  quarter,  without  the  walls  above 
described,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  large  basin  connected  with 
the  Shatt-en-Nil,  lay  a  triangular  mound,  about  25  ft.  in  average 
height  and  13  acres  in  extent.  In  this  were  found  large  numbers 
of  inscribed  clay  tablets  (it  is  estimated  that  upward  of  40,000 
tablets  and  fragments  have  been  excavated  in  this  mound  alone), 
dating  from  the  middle  of  the  3rd  millennium  B.C.  onward  into 
the  Persian  period,  partly  temple  archives,  partly  school  exer- 
cises and  text-books,  partly  mathematical  tables,  with  a  consider- 
able number  of  documents  of  a  more  distinctly  literary  character. 
For  an  account  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  fragments  of  a 
literary  or  religious  character,  found  at  Nippur,  see  below. 

The  great  complex  of  ruin  mounds  lying  S.W.  of  the  Shatt-en- 
Nil  canal,  larger  in  extent  and  mass  than  the  N.E.  comolex, 
had  not  up  to  1909  been  so  fully  explored  as  the  mounds  to 
the  N.E.  Almost  directly  opposite  the  temple,  however,  a  large 
palact  was  excavated,  apparently  of  the  Cossaean  period,  and  in 
this  neighbourhood  and  further  southward  on  these  mounds 
large  numbers  of  inscribed  tablets  of  various  periods,  including 
temple  archives  of  the  Cossaean  and  commercial  archives  of  the 
Persian  period,  were  excavated.  The  latter,  the  "  books  and 
papers  "  of  the  house  of  Murashu,  commercial  agents  of  the 
government,  throw  light  on  the  condition  of  the  city  and  the 
administration  of  the  country  in  the  Persian  period,  the  sth 
century  B.C.  The  former  give  us  a  very  good  idea  of  the  admini- 
stration of  an  ancient  temple.  The  whole  city  of  Nippur  appears 
to  have  been  at  that  time  merely  an  appanage  of  the  temple. 
The  temple  itself  was  a  great  landowner,  possessed  of  both  farms 
and  pasture  land.  Its  tenants  were  obliged  to  render  careful 
accounts  of  their  administration  of  the  property  entrusted  to  their 
care,  which  were  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  temple.  We 
have  also  from  these  archives  lists  of  goods  contained  in  the 
temple  treasuries  and  salary  lists  of  temple  ofllicials,  on  tablet  forms 
specially  prepared  and  marked  oS  for  periods  of  a  year  or  less. 


On  the  upper  surface  of  these  nuyunds  was  found  a  coosiderablc 
Jewish  town,  dating  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  AxUbk 
period  onward  to  the  xoth  century  aj>.,  in  the  houses  of  i^ch 
were  large  numbers  of  incantation  bowls.  Jewish  names, 
appearing  in  the  Persian  documents  discovered  at  Nippur,  ^v, 
however,  that  Jewish  settlement  at  that  dty  dates  in  fact  from 
a  much  earlier  period,  and  the  discovery  on  some  <^  the  taUeis 
found  there  of  the  name  of  the  canal  Kabari  suggests  that  the 
Jewish  settlement  of  the  exile,  on  the  canal  Chebar,  to  which 
Ezeklel  belonged,  may  have  been  somewhere  in  this  nd^bour- 
hood,  if  not  at  Nippur  itself.  Hilprecht  indeed  believes  that  the 
Kabari  was  the  Shatt-en-Nil.  Of  the  history  and  conditioDs  of 
Nippur  in  the  Arabic  period  we  learn  little  from  the  exctvatioiis, 
but  from  outside  sources  it  appears  that  the  city  was  the  seat 
of  a  Christian  bishopric  as  late  as  the  xsth  century  aj>. 

The  excavations  at  Nippur  were  the  first  to  reveal  to  us  the 
extreme  antiquity  of  Babylonian  dvilixation,  and,  as  already 
stated,  they  give  us  the  best  consecutive  record  of  the  devck^ 
ment  of  that  civilization,  with  a  continuous  occupancy  from  a 
period  of  tmknown  antiquity,  long  ante-dating  5000  b.c,  onward 
to  the  middle  ages.  But  while  Nippur  has  been  more  fully  ex- 
plored than  any  other  old  Babylonian  dty,  except  Babyfea  and 
Lagash,  still  only  a  small  part  of  the  great  ruins  of  the  andeot  site 
had  been  examined  in  1909.  These  ruins  have  been  paiticnkrlv 
fruitful  in  inscribed  material,  especially  clay  tablets,  many  oi 
them  from  the  very  earliest  periods;  but  Uttle  of  artistic  or 
architectural  importance  has  been  discovered.  Excavation  at 
Nippur  is  particularly  difficult  and  costly  by  reason  of  the  in- 
accessibility of  the  site,  and  the  dangerous  and  unsettkd  con- 
dition of  the  surroimding  country,  and  still  more  by  reason  of  tltc 
immense  mass  of  later  d6bris  under  which  the  easier  and  more 
important  Babylonian  remains  are  buried. 

See  A.  H.  Layard.  Nineveh  and  Babylon  (1853):  John  P.  Peten. 
Nippur  (1807);  H.  V.  Hilprecht.  Excavaiians  in  Assyria  and  Bekj' 
lonta  (1904);  Clarence  S.  Fisher,  Excavations  at  Nippmr  (ist  part 
1905.  and  part  1906);  Babylonian  Expedition  ef  the  Unitersitj  «f 
Pennsyivama^  a  monumental  edition  of  the  cundform  texts  (ottin 
at  Nippur,  with  brief  introductions  and  notes  of  a  moreseaeni 
character  (1893  foU.).  For  a  plan  of  the  Parthian  pabce  not 
AacuiTBCTURB,  vol  li.  p.  381.  (J.  P.  Pb.) 

The  Nippur  Deluge  Fragment.— Yrom  among  the  many 
tablets  and  fragments  of  tablets  discovered  at  Ninmr  one  of  nwe 
than  ordinary  interest  was  published  in  19x0.  11u>ug}i  mutHaied 
portions  of  only  a  few  of  its  lines  have  been  preservni,  and 
the  text  contains  no  proper  name,  it  is  clear  that  the  tablet 
represents  part  of  a  Babylonian  version  of  the  Deluge  LegessL' 
The  portion  of  the  story  covered  by  the  text  relates  to  the 
warning  given  by  Ea  to  Ut-napishtim,  the  Babylonian  equivalcfit 
of  the  Hebrew  Noah.  The  god  here  states  that  he  Ss  about  to 
send  a  deluge,  which  will  cause  destruction  to  all  mankind,  and 
he  gives  directions  for  the  building  of  a  great  ship  in  which  "  the 
beasts  of  the  field  and  the  birds  of  heaven  "  may  be  saved,  aloog 
with  Ut-napishtim  and  his  family;  he  fixes  the  sixe  of  the  shipaad 
directs  that  it  should  be  covered  with  a  strong  roof  or  deck.  The 
text  bean  a  general  resemblance  to  the  two  well-known  Assynaa 
versions  on  tablets  in  the  British  Museum,  but  it  has  been  djosxd 
that  its  phraseology  presents  a  closer  parallel  to  the  biblical 
version  of  the  Deluge  story  in  the  "  Priestly  Code."  For  sevtal 
years  the  existence  of  Babylonian  versions  of  the  legend  had  been 
detected  among  collections  of  tablets  dating  from  the  ea:^ 
historical  periods.  A  fragment  of  one  such  version  belongs  to 
the  period  of  the  First  Dynasty  of  Babylon,*  and  part  of  a  siS 
earlier  Semitic  version  of  another  portion  of  the  Gilgaicesl! 
Epic  has  also  been  recovered.*  The  new  fragment  from  Nippsr 
has  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion,  m  view  of  the  Ugbt  it 

>  See  Hilprecht.  The  Babylonian  Expediiion  of  the  Uuaets^  ^ 
Pennsj^nta,  aer.  D,  vol.  v.  fasc  I. 

<  It  is  dated  in  the  reign  of  Ammizaduga;  cf.  Schetl.  Rtf^ 
travaux,  xx.  55  ff.  For  another  fragment  of  the  Atar-Uiaab  kje^ 
of  the  same  period,  see  Cuneiform  Texts  in  the  BriUsk  Musnan,  pt  «^ 
and  cf.  Zimmern,  Zrils.  fUr  Assrr.  xiv.  278  f. 

>  See  Metssner.  UUted.  der  Vorderas.  Geseltschafl  (1902).  I  f" 
other  Semitic  legends  of  this  eariy  period,  see  Cuneiform  Tctfs « 
the  British  Museum,  pt.  xv.  (1902).  Pis.  l.-VI.,  and  d.  Kiss,  7* 
Seven  TaUOs  of  Creatton,  p.  Invii.  f. 
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is  said  to  throw  upon  a  disputed  problem  of  biblical  criticism. 
According  to  its  duicoverer  it  represents  the  oldest  account  of  the 
Babylonian  Deluge  story  extant;  and  he  considers  it  of  funda> 
mental  importance  for  determining  the  age  of  Israel's  earliest 
traditions,  since  he  would  regard  it  as  having  been  written 
**  before  Abraham  had  left  his  Babylonian  home  in  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees.** 

Beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  found  at  Nippur  during  the  fourth 
of  the  American  expeditions,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
exact  record  of  its  provenance;  and,  in  order  to  determine  its 
date,  it  is  necessary  to  rely  on  the  external  and  internal  evidence 
furnished  by  the  tablet  itself.  A  number  of  hymns  and  prayers 
addressed  to  the  chief  Babylonian  gods,  and  written  throughout 
in  the  Sumerian  language,  have  been  found  at  Nippur,  and  these 
may  be  dated  in  the  era  of  the  kings  of  Ur  and  Isin,  since  some 
of  them  are  mentioned  by  name  in  the  petitions.  To  the  latter 
part  of  this  period  Professor  Hilprecht  would  assign  the  new 
Deluge  fragment.  It  b  natural  that  under  the  Sumerian  revival, 
which  characterized  the  united  kingdom  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  the 
ancient  ritual  should  have  been  revived  and  the  Sumerian  service- 
books  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  reigning  monarch.  Sumerian,  in 
fact,  predominated,  not  only  on  the  historical  monuments,  but 
also  throughout  the  religious  literature,  a  fact  which  xhilitates 
against  assigning  the  newly  discovered  Semitic  legend  to  the 
period  of  these  early  Sumerian  texts.  It  has  already  been  noted 
that  the  earliest  deluge-fragment  previously  recovered  dates  from 
the  latter  half  of  the  First  Dynasty  of  Babylon,  when  the  Western 
Semites  had  succeeded  in  establishing  their  authority  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  country.  But,  to  judge  from  the 
photographic  reproduction  of  the  Nippur  tablet,  the  characters 
upon  it  do  not  appear  to  resemble  those  in  use  at  the  time  of  the 
First  Dynasty,  nor  those  of  the  period  of  the  Dynasties  of  Ur  and 
Isin.  On  purely  epigraphic  grounds  the  suggestion  has  indeed 
been  made  that  it  should  be  assigned  to  the  Kassite  period  (not 
earlier  than  1700  B.C.),  during  which  a  very  large  number  of  the 
tablets  found  at  Nippur  were  inscribed.* 

But,  even  so,  the  fragment  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that 

has  been  recovered  on  the  site  of  Nippur.     For  it  strikingly 

illustrates  the  fact  that  the  temple  of  £n-lil,  like  that  of  the 

Sun-god  at  Sippar  and  the  other  great  temples  in  Babylonia, 

possosed  a  body  of  mythological  and  religious  texts,  which 

formed  subjects  for  study  and  comment  among  the  priestly 

scribes.     It  was  by  the  collection  and  reproduction  of  such 

documents,  preserved  in  the  ancient  religious  centres,  that  Assur- 

bani-pal  was  enabled  to  form  his  unique  library  of  tablets  at 

Nineveh.    The  temple  of  E-kur  thus  formed  no  exception  to  the 

nde  that  the  great  temples  of  Babylou'a  were  centres  of  literary, 

as  well  as  of  religious,  activity. 

The  text  of  this  I>cluffe  fra^ent  also  furnishes  one  more  proof  of 
the  existence  of  parallel  versions  of  the  same  legend.  In  some  in- 
stances, as  in  the  great  Creation  Series  of  Babylon,  the  later  scribes 
subjected  the  difierent  versions  to  processes  of  editing,  with  the 
result  that  the  earlier  forms  gave  place  to  the  redactions  of  a  militant 
priesthood.  But  where  no  theological  nor  local  prejudices  were 
involved,  the  tendency  to  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  earlier  texts 
prevailed.  Thus  the  resemblances  which  have  been  claimed  between 
the  Nippur  Deluge  fragment  and  the  version  of  the  "  Priestly  Code  " 
in  Genesis,  in  themselves  furnish  no  significant  evidence  as  to  the 
latter's  date.  The  possibility  that  Hebrew  traditions  were  subject 
to  Babylonian  inflaence  from  the  period  of  the  Canaanite  conquest 
has  Ions  been  recognixed,  and  to  the  Exilic  and  post-Exilic  Jew 
the  mythology  of  Babylon  may  well  have  presented  many  familiar 
features.  (L.W.K.) 

MIrIZ,  or  NairIz,  a  district  and  town  in  the  province  of  Fars, 
Persia.  The  district  has  24  villages  and  extends  from  near 
Istahbaomt,  south  of  the  Bakhtegan  lake,  to  about  50  m.  E. 
Water  is  scarce  and  the  plain  is  not  much  cultivated  in  con- 
sequence. The  produce  consists  of  some  grain,  cotton,  tobacco, 
&c.,  but  fniit  is  more  abundant.  Here,  as  in  the  neighbouring 
Darab  district,  villages  situated  in  the  hills  are  called  madan 
(mine),  and  some  travellers  have  in  their  luneraries  indicated  a 
mine  in  localities  where  there  is  none. 

>  It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  the  employment  of  the  «gn  PI 
for  DPS  and  the  use  of  t  for  s,  cited  in  support  of  the  earlier  date, 
survived  in  the  Kassite  period. 


The  town  of  Ntalz  Is  situated  in  a  plain  7  m.  from  the  south- 
eastern point  of  the  lake,  and  about  130  m.  from  Shiraz,  and  has 
a  population  of  about  9000.  The  people  of  Nlrlz  Were  stanch 
foUowers  of  the  Bib  (see  BAbzism),  and  rose  against  the  govern- 
ment in  1850  and  in  1852,  with  disastrous  results.  NMz  was 
formerly  known  for  its  manufactureof  steel  from  iron  ore  brought 
fromtParpa,  40  m.  E. 

NIRVANA,  the  term  in  Buddhist  theology,  meaning  literally 
"  blowing  out  "or"  dying  out,"  Skt.  nirva/*  to  blow,"  for  a  calm 
or  sinless  state  or  condition  of  the  mind  reached  by  a  dying  out  or 
extinction  of  sin  (see  Bin>Diustf). 

NISARD,  JEAN  HARIB  NAPOLEON  DfiSIKft  (i8o6-x88$), 
French  author  and  critic,  was  bom  at  Chitillon-sur-Seine  on  the 
2oth  of  March  1806.  In  1826  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Jourmd 
dcs  DibaiSf  but  subsequently  transferred  his  pen  to  the  Nationai. 
Under  the  empire  he  was  inspector-general  of  education  (1852) 
and  director  of  the  £cole  normale  (1857-1867).  His  literary 
reputation  was  effectually  established  by  his  Histoire  de  la 
liilirature  franqaise  (1844-1861),  which  secured  his  election  to 
the  Academy  (1850).  His  other  works  include  £iudes  d'kisioire 
tt  de  lUlirature  (1859-1864),  and  Les  Quatres  grands  historicns 
lalins  (1875).  In  all  his  books  he  vigorously  supported  the 
claims  of  classicism  against  romanticism.  He  died  at  San  Remo 
on  the  27th  of  March  1888. 

NISBETT,  LOUISA  CRANSTOUN  (18x2-1858),  English  actress, 
was  the  daughter  of  Frederick  Hayes  Macnamara,  an  actor,  whose 
stage  name  was  Mordaunt.  As  Miss  Mordaunt  she  had  con- 
siderable experience,  especially  in  Shakesperean  leading  parts, 
before  her  first  London  appearance  in  1829  at  Drury  Lane  as 
Widow  Cheerly  in  Andrew  Cherry's  (1762-1812)  Soldier's 
Daughter,  Her  beauty  and  high  spirits  made  her  at  once  a 
popular  favourite  in  a  large  number  of  comedy  parts,  until  in 
183X  she  was  married  to  Captain  John  Alexander  Nisbett  and 
retired.  Her  husband,  however,  was  killed  the  same  year  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  and  she  was  compelled  to  reappear  on  the 
stage  in  183  2.  She  was  the  original  Lady  Gay  Spanker  of  London 
Assurance  (1841).  In  1844  she  withdrew  again  from  the  stage 
to  marry  Sir  William  Boothby,  Bart.,  but  on  his  death  (1846), 
returned  to  play  Lady  Teazle,  Portia,  Constantine  in  the  Love 
Chase,  Helen  and  Julia  in  the  Hunchback,  It  was  in  the  first  of 
these  parts  that  she  made  her  final  appearance  in  1851.  She 
died  on  the  15th  of  January  x8$8. 

NISH  (also  written  Nisch  and  NiS),  the  capital  of  the  Nish 
department  of  Servia,  lying  in  a  plain  among  the  southern 
mountains,  on  the  left  shore  of  the  Nishava,  a  tributary  of  the 
Morava.  Pop.  (1900)  24,451.  Among  Servian  cities,  Nish  is 
only  surpassed  by  Belgrade  in  commcreial  and  strategic  import- 
ance; for  it  lies  at  the  point  where  several  of  the  chief  Balkan 
highroads  converge,  and  where  the  branch  railway  to  Salbnica 
leaves  the  main  line  between  Belgrade  and  Constantinople. 
The  administration  of  the  Servian  railways  has  its  factory  for 
repairing  engines  and  principal  store  of  materials  in  the  dty, 
which  also  possesses  an  iron  foundry.  The  king  and  the  govern- 
ment reside  for  at  least  three  months  in  the  year  in  Nish,  where 
also  the  national  assembly,  before  the  constitution  of  X901,  was 
regularly  held.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  the  seat  of  the  district 
prefecture  and  a  tribunal,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  territorial 
militia  corps,  having  besides  a  large  number  of  regular  troops 
in  garrison.  Hiere  is  a  small  obsolete  fortress  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Nishava,  believed  to  have  been  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  Roman  Naissus..  The  surrounding  hills  (Vinik,  Goritsa, 
Kamenitsa)  were,  after  x886,  fortified  by  modem  earthworks. 

After  the  Turks  were  driven  from  the  dty  in  X878,  it  was  in 
many  respects  modernized;  but  something  of  its  former  character 
is  preserved  in  the  andent  Turkish  palace,  mosque  and  fountain, 
the  maze  of  winding  alleys  and  picturesque  houses  in  the  older 
quartets,  and,  on  market  days,  by  the  medley  of  peasant  costumes 
— Bulgarian,  Albanian  and  Runumian,  as  well  as  Servian. 

The  andent  Roman  dty  Naissus  was  mentioned  as  an  im- 
portant place  by  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria.  Under  its  walls  was 
fought  in  A.D.  369  the  great  battle  in  which  Emperor  Claudius 
destroyed  the  army  of  the   Goths.    It  was   at   Naissus  that 
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CowUnliDE  Ihc  Gmt  wu  born  Sa  *. 

JulunirapTDveditidefeDca,  thetoT 
under  ALiili,  in  the  jib  ccntuiy,  b 


cntuiy  the  town  waa 


N4iuiu,l 

front  wbom  the  Byunlinc 

ti7i.    Towudi  Ihe  cod  oi  UK  iiuii 

buidi  dl  Uw  Scniin  prince  StepbCD  N( 

hotpiubty  Ibe  Getman  emperor  Frederic  Bubuoiu  utd  hii 

Cniuden.   In  ij75lhETurkic>pluredNiluui(orlheGnl  lime 

[rom  ibe  Serviuu.    In  mj  the  allied  innia  o[  tbe  Hunguiuu 

under  Huoyady  ind  Ibc  Secviiiiu  under  GeorEc  BrBokovfch, 

retook  iL  Cnm  the  Turk),  but  in  1456  it  *c*ili  come  uoder  Tiukiih 

dDmiBion.  ud  mulned  for  more  than  joo  yeui  Ibe  moti 

impoTtut  Turkiib  militaiy  ititiOD  on  tbe  road  betvet  n  Hungary 

and  Conatantinople.  la  Ibe  (rcqucDI  wan  betwten  Aiuttia  and 

Turkey  during  tlte  i;th  and  iSth  ceniuriei  tbe  Auitrianacapluied 

NuHu.  twice  (in  .689  and  .;ij).  but  were  not  able  <o  retain  ii 

kmg.    Tbe  Servian!  having  Jn  the  beginDing  ol  the  19th  century, 

■ucceBlully  cleared  Servit  of  Turki,  were  emboldened  to  utick 

NlifainiSoq.butweretepuliedwiihgteailoB.    Tbe Turki railed 

ai  a  monument  of  ttieir  victory  a  high  tower  composed  entirely 

of  Ihe  headi  of  the  Serviani  lUin  in  ^he  battle  of  Niib.    Tbe 

to  the  eoit  from  Niib,  and  il  called  to  thii  day  by  the  Turkiib 
same  "  Tyele-Koula."  "  the  Tower  of  SkuUt"  Is  tbe  Ruaw- 
Turkiih  War  the  Servian  army,  under  the  penonal  command 
of  King  Milan,  btaieged  Niab,  and  forced  il  to  capitulate  on  the 
letb  January  18;  8.  The  Beriin  oniiteM  decided  that  it  ihduld 
remain  with  Servia.  (C.  Mi.) 

MUHIPOR,  a  province  of  Fenia,  tltuated  between  Meahed  and 
Sabievar,  in  northern  Khoraian.  Tbe  older  name  of  the  diitrict 
wu  Abarihefar.  It  bail  population  of  from  ijo,ooo  to  140,00a, 
la  divided  into  twelve  diatricta,  and  paya  a  yearly  revenue 
of  about  £11,000.  It  produce*  much  grain  and  cotton,  and  it 
con^dered  one  of  the  moil  fertile  diitricti  ol  Penla.  One  ol  ill 
aubdiviiioni  ia  that  of  Btr-i-Mgdm,  wilb  chief  place  Mldin 
(dtuated  ji  m.  N.W.  of  Ihe  dty  of  NiahipOr,  at  nn  elevation  ol 
SIOO  fl.,  in  J6°  jS'  v.,  58*  Jo'  E.).  where  tbe  lamoui  minea  are 
which  have  lupplied  tbe  world  with  luiquoiiei  for  at  leait  1000 
yeira.  The  province  lued.  to  be  one  of  the  adminialralive 
division!  of  Khoraaan,  but  i!  now  a  leparate  province,  wllb  a 
governor  appointed  by  the  !hah. 

KIIHiPUB  (Old  Pen.  Ar<i-iU^.«M,  New  Fera.  ol!,  nli- 
goHl:  Arab.  JVdJidMr),  the  capital  ol  tbe  province  of  NUhtpOr. 
Penia.  aituatcd  at  an  elevation  of  ]gio  ft.,  in  ]6°  ti'  N.,  and 
lit  4g  m.  weat  of  Ucabed.  Tbe  aecond  element  of 
at  of  (he  traditional  founder  SbipOr,  or  5apar  ol 
tbeWeilemhiMoriana.  Someaccounti name thefint (1*1-175), 
otberathe»econdShlpQr(309-]79).  It  waa once  one  of  the  four 
great  citiea  of  Khoraian,  rivalling  Ral  (Rbagea),  "  tlie  mother 
ol  citiea,"  in  importance  and  population,  but  la  now  a  inull 
and  comparatively  unimportant  place  with  a  population  of 
barely  1 5,000.  It  baa  poll  and  telegraph  officei  and  a  lively  (ndc 
in  wool,  cotlon  and  dry  fmita  (almonda,  piitacbioa). 

Eaitward  of  Ibe  prcaent  dly,  amongat  the  mounds  and  mini 
of  the  old  town.  In  a  dilapidated  chamber  adjoining  a  blue- 
domed  building  over  the  grave  of  an  imamxadch,  la  tbe  tomb 
of  tbe  astronomer-poet  Omar  Khayyim,  an  un^gbtly  heap  of 
plaiier  without  inscription,  and  probably  fictllloua.  Near  ft  ia 
the  grave  of  tbe  celebrated  poet  and  myltic  Fatid  ud  din  AtUt, 
who  waa  killed  by  the  Mongols  when  they  captured  the  city 

NlihlpOr  waa  an  fmportaot  place  during  ibe  jth  century,  for 
YaidegerdII.(4jB-4S7)moatlyreildedthere.  During  the  latter 
Saaianida  II  ia  aeldom  mentioned,  and  wben  the  Arnba  came  to 
Khoraian  (641-641}  it  was  ol  10  little  importance  thai,  as 
Tabari  relates.  It  did  not  even  have  a  garriion.  Under  the 
Tabirids  (S»-S7i)  it  became  a  Bourhhlng  town  and  rose  to 
great  Importance  during  tbe  Samanldi  (8J4-99Q)-  Toghrul,  Ihe 
Gnl  ruler  of  the  Seljuk  dynasty,  made  NIahapur  hia  residence 
In  10J7.    In  iiSJ  tbe  Gbun  Turkomans  overran  the  country 
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and  partly  destroyed  town  and  tuburtia.  In  1 108  dou  d  ih 
town  wai  destioyed  by  an  earlbquake.  Tbe  (own  *u  hudly 
rebuilt  when  it  vai  again  destroyed,  this  lime  by  (be  Montoli 
(April  nil)  and  so  eSectually  that,  completely  levelled  lu  Itic 
ground,  it  waa  turned  into  a  vast  barley  Geld.  Tbecily  waispii 
rebuili,  lufiered  again  at  Ibe  banda  of  the  Mongoli  (1169)  ud 
from  another  great  carthiiuake  (1180),  and  never  again  me  u 
Ita  former  greatnesa.  {A.  H.-S.I 

RtSBU  (ATuiMaa  b  tbe  Aaiyrian  iDicriptioDs),an  andeni 
city  and  (ortreia  in  tbe  north  of  MeKpotamia,  near  the  poiai 
where  the  Mygdoniua  (mod.  Jaghjagha)  leave*  tbe  rnoaatuns 
by  a  narrow  defile.  The  modem  Neiib  or  Nasibin  coBtitu  d 
aomc  4000  inbabilants,  largely  Jcwi,  who  pay  Iribote  to  the 
Shammar  Bedoulna.  The  neigbbourbood,  we  arc  inionneil  by 
Arab  wtiiei),  waiat  one  time  lichly  wooded,  but  ianow  umnhai 
marshy  and  unhealthy.  Accordiog  to  tbe  Arabian  gcognphtt, 
Yaqut,  Fenian  scorpions  were  thrown  into  Ibe  place  whni  it  nil 
besieged  by  Anuahirwan;  bcnce  ibeir  number  lo-^y.  Tbe 
church  of  St  Jamea,  belonging  to  a  small  lommunity  of  JaCDbile 
Chriitiana,  and  a  few  pillars  and  blocks  of  masonry  are  Ihe  oeljr 
rcmaina  of  the  former  grealness  of  the  town. 

the  Tifrii  aid  At 


fniit  oYiph  This  destroyed  tbe  proaperity  of  N 
(rid.  DO  ungce  pRXeeted  aeainat  nomad  (nbo.  be 
Niailiis  (NeSb)  apocarcd  (or  tbe  last  (ine  in  his 


_...jliiiiJty,a 

Id  avmgG  thenuelves  by  yearly  raidi  um^  ibo. 

}Jaukal  %oa  on  to  say  that  l^nally  the  Hsmdaoida  took  pi....... 

of  the  town^eoafiacat«i  theeetamo^  thoae  wbo  had  em^raivd,  tad 
oae  wbo  TBnaincd  to  aubatilutc  corn  Ih  tbor  proiubh 
This  destroyed  tbe  proaperity  o<  Niabu.  aed  tbc^t- 

hiBory  IB  1*39.  wtn 
-d  the  Turie^  arsT 

, , bank  ai  wbich  vm 

M  alike  waa  present- 

HISI  PBIDI,  in  Entfiih  Uw,  a  term  uaed  to  denote  genetillr 
all  actioni  tided  before  Judges  of  the  king's  bench  dlTisisa. 
For  the  bistory  snd  meaning  of  this  term  see  AssuK.  Aa  a  ndi 
aclioni  only  are  tried  at  oiii^rjiu,  and  a  judge  ia  said  to  aiii 
Kui  prim  when  he  ilti,  usually  in  tbe  king's  bench  division,  (u 
tbe  trial  of  actions.  By  a  resolution  passed  by  tbe  judges  of  tht 
king's  bench  division  in  1894  it  ■ 


re  should  be  at  least  th 
ig  continuously  Ihrougfaout  Ihe  legal 


II  juries  (see  Ihe  Annuia  Pradite). 


II  declared  of  tbe  uln 


for^ieriil 


.lUi  Priu  Rictri  was  before  (be  Judicature  Acts  tbe  Bwue  <t 
formileapyol  proceediogi  dH>wiiii  the  hiniiry  of  the  cue  op  to 
time  irf  tnsl.  Alter  the  trial  it  was  endmrd  with  (be  pmttta.  ih 
at  the  paiiea  w%s  hia  1 


relffej'ud'io 


copies  of  (he  piradinp  for  the  use  td  the  judge,  and  then  it  v 
the  trial  suptrttdLog  it. 

HUCS,  in  Greek  mytbology.  kingof  Mc^ra,  bntber  of  Aegcu. 
king  dI  Athens.    When  Minoi,  king  of  Crete,  waa  on  tiia  way  U 
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attack  Athens  to  avenge  tbe  murder  of  his  son  Androgeus,  for 
%khich  Aegeus  was  directly  or  indirectly  responsible,  he  laid  siege 
to  Megara.  He  finally  gained  possession  of  the  city  through  the 
treachery  of  the  king's  daughter  Scylla,  who,  enamoured  of 
Minos,  pulled  out  the  j^lden  (or  purple)  k>ck  from  her  father's 
bead,  on  which  his  life  and  the  safety  of  the  city  depended  (for 
similar  stories,  see  Frazer,  Colden  Bough,  iii.  1900,  p.  358). 
Megara  was  captured,  and  Nisus,  who  died  fighting  (or  sJew 
bimselOf  was  changed  into  a  sea-eagle.  Minos,  disgusted  at 
Scylla's  treachery,  tied  her  to  the  rudder  of  his  ship,  and  after> 
wards  cast  her  body  ashore  on  the  promontory  called  after  her 
Scyllaeum;  or  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea  and  swam  after 
Minos,  constantly  pursued  by  her  father,  until  at  last  she  was 
changed  into  a  ciris  (a  bird  or  a  fish).  In  Virgil,  Scyllo,  the 
daughter  of  Nisus,  is  confused  with  the  sea-monster,  the  daughter 
of  Phorcys.  Nisus  was  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  harbour  of 
Nisaea,  and  k>cal  tradition  makes  no  mention  of  his  betrayal  by 
his  daughter.  According  to  Roscher  (in  his  Lcxikon  der  MyUuh 
iogie)^  who  identifies  the  ciris  with  the  heron,  the  story  of  Nisus 
and  Scylla  (like  these  of  A&lon,  Procne,  Philomek  and  Tereus) 
was  invented  to  give  an  aetiological  explanation  of  the  char- 
act  erist  ics  of  certain  birds.  The  birds  were  regarded  as  originally 
human  beings,  whose  acts  and  characters  were  supposed  to 
account  for  certain  habits  of  the  birds  into  which  they  had  been 
changed.  £.  Sieckc,  De  Niso  d  Scylla  in  aves  mutatis  (progr. 
Berlin,  1884),  holds  that  the  purple  or  golden  hair  of  Nisus  is  the 
sun ,  and  Scylla  the  moon,  and  that  the  origin  of  the  legend  is  to  be 
looked  f<Mr  in  a  very  ancient  myth  of  the  relations  between  the  two, 
which  he  endeavours  to  explain  with  the  aid  of  Indian  and 
German  parallels. 

NTTHARD  (d.  844),  Prankish  historian,  was  the  illegitimate 
son    of  Angilbert,  the  friend  of  Charlemagne,  by  Bertha,  a 
daughter  of  the  great  emperor.   He  was  educated  at  the  imperial 
court  and  became  abbot  of  St  Riquier  in  comtnendam,  never  taking 
the  vows.    Little  else  is  known  about  his  life,  but  he  appears 
to  have  served  his  cousin,  Charles  the  Bald,  on  peaceful  errands 
and  also  on  the  field  of  battle.   He  fought  for  Charles  at  Fontcnoy 
in  June  841,  and  died  as  the  result  of  wounds  received  whilst 
fighting  for  him  against  the  Northmen  near  Angoul£roc.    The 
date  of  his  death  was  probably  the  X4th  of  June  844.    In  the 
iitb  century  his  body,  with  the  fatal  wound  still  visible,  was 
found  in  the  grave  of  his  father,  Angilbert.    Nithard's  historical 
work  consists  of  four  books  on  the  history  of  the  Carolingian 
empire  under  the  turbulent  sons  of  the  emperor  Louis  I.,  especi- 
ally during  the  troubled  period  between  840  and  843.    This 
Historiae  or  Dc  dissensionibus  filiorum  Ludcvici  pii  is  valuable 
for  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
disintegration  of  the  Carolingian  empire.    Although  rough  in 
style,  partisan  in  character  and  sometimes  incorrect  in  detail, 
the  books  are  the  work  of  a  man  who  had  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  thc«events  which  he  relates,  who  possessed  a  clear  and  virile 
mind,  and  who  above  all  was  not  a  recluse  but  a  man  of  action. 
They  are  dedicated  to  Charles  the  Bald,  at  whose  request  they 
were  written. 

The  Historiae  has  been  printed  several  times.  Perhaps  the  best 
edition  b  in  Band  ii.  of  the  Monununta  Ccrmaniae  historica.  Scrip- 
tores',  it  has  alio  been  edited  by  A.  Holder  (Freiburg.  1882).  It 
has  been  crsnslated  into  German  t>y  J.  von  Jasmund  (Berlin.  1851 ; 
new  edition  by  W.  Wattenbarh,  Leipzig,  1889);  and  into  French 
in  lomc  iii.  of  Uuizot's  CitiUeiioH  des  memoires  (Paris,  1834). 

Sec  O.  KuntzrmQlId',  Nilha  d  mnd  sein  Cesckuktsvferk  (Jena, 
1 673) :  C  Meyer  von  Knonau.  Ober  Nithards  vier  Bucher  Ctsckichten 
(Leipzig.  1866);  and  W.  Wattenbach,  DeutscMands  CesckiehtsqueUen, 
Band  i.  (Bcriin,  1904). 

HITHSDALB.   WILLIAM    HAZWBU..    5TH  Eakl  or  (1676- 

X744),  Jacobite  leader,  was  a  member  of  the  family  of  Maxwell 

<7.r.),bdngasonof  Robert  the4tk  earl  (d.  1696)  and  a  collateral 

relation  of  Robert  Maxwell  (d.  1646)  who  was  created  earl  of 

I^ithsdale  in  1620.    He  became  famous  by  his  loyalty  to  the 

royA^ist  tradition  of  his  family,  and  by  the  heroism  of  his  wife 

Winifred,  daughter  of  William  Herbert,  ist  marquess  of  Powis. 

/\jter  becoming  earl  in  1698  he  served  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart 

in  »ecret,  was  suq>ected  as  a  Jacobite  conspirator,  and  was  much 


molested  on  that  account.'  In  171a  he  resigned  his  estate  to  his 
son  William  (d.  1776),  reserving  a  life  rent  to  himself.  When  the 
Jacobite  rising  took  pUce  in  17x5  he  Joined  his  friends  in  the 
north  of  England  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Preston,  being  sent 
to  London  for  trial.  The  countess  of  Nithsdale,  who  was  at 
Terregles  when  she  heard  of  the  capture  of  her  husband,  followed 
him  to  London,  making  part  of  the  journey  on  horsebatk  in  bitter 
winter  weather.  The  earl  and  the  other  Jacobites  were  brought 
to  trial  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  19th  of  January  17 16,  and 
condemned  to  death  on  the  9th  of  February..  The  execution  was 
fixed  for  the  34th.  The  countess  presented  a  petition  to  George  I. 
which  he  refused  to  receive,  and  when  she  knelt  before  him  and 
took  hold  of  the  skirts  of  his  coat  he  dragged  her  half  across 
the  room  before  he  could  break  away.  Finding  that  no  pardon 
could  be  obtained  the  countess  laid  a  plan  to  rescue  her  husband 
from  the  Tower  of  London.  With  the  help  of  two  Jacobite 
ladies,  Mrs  Morgan  and  Mrs  Mills,  she  very  cleverly  extricated 
her  husband  from  his  cell  on  the  night  before  the  day  fixed  for 
the  execution  by  disguising  him  as  a  woman.  The  earl  escaped 
from  England  and  was  followed  by  the  countess,  but  not  till 
she  had  gone  back  to  Scotland  to  rescue  important  legal  papers 
which  proved  the  transfer  of  the  estate  to  their  son.  The  earl 
and  countess  went  to  Rome  after  a  short  stay  in  France.  In 
Rome  they  were  attached  to  the  court  of  the  Pretender  and  lived 
in  poverty  and  obscurity.  The  earl  died  on  the  30th  of  March 
1744,  and  the  countess  in  1749.  Their  son,  William  Maxwell, 
regained  the  possession  of  the  family  prc^rty  after  his  father's 
death  In  1744,  since  the  government  could  only  confiscate  his 
father's  life-interest;  but  the  title  was  forfeited,  and  he  died 
childless. 
Sec  Sir  A.  Frascr,  Tki  Book  of  CarUnerock  (Edinburgh,  1873). 

NITRE,-  the  name  given  to  naturally  occurring  potassium 
nitrate;  "  cubic  nitre  "  is  sodium  nitrate.  The  word  is  adapted 
from  Lat.  nitrum,  which  is  itself  adapted  from  Gr.  Hrpop.  Thtae 
words  were  originally  applied  to  the  naturally  occurring  sodium 
carbonate;  the  connexion  with  potassium  nitrate  (sal  petrae 
or  sal  petrosum)  may  be  traced  to  Raimon  Lull's  name  sal  nitri, 
which  substance,  however,  he  distinguished  from  nitrum.  In 
the  i6th  century  the  ancient  nitrUm  became  altered  to  natron, 
a  term  still  used  for  native  sodium  carbonate,  while  nitrum,  and 
its  adaptation  nitre,  were  retained  for  potassium  nitrate  or  salt- 
petre iq.v.), 

NITRIC  ACID  (aqua  fortis),  HNQi,  an  important  mineral  add. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  De  inventione  veriiatis  ascribed  to  Geber, 
wherein  it  is  obtained  by  calcining  a  mixture  of  nitre,  alum  and 
blue  vitriol.  It  was  again  described  by  Albert  le  Grand  in  tbe 
xjth  century  and  by  Raimon  Lull,  who  prepared  it  by  heating 
nitre  and  clay  and  called  it  "  eau  forte."  Glauber  devised  the 
process  in  common  use  to-day,  viz.  by  heating  nitre  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid.  Its  true  nature  was  not  determined  until  the 
xSth  century,  when  A.  L.  Lavoisier  (1776)  showed  that  it  con- 
tained oxygen,  whilst  in  1785  H.  Cavendish  determined  its 
constitution  and  showed  that  it  could  be  synthesized  by  passing 
a  stream  of  electric  sparks  through  moist  air.  The  acid  is  found 
to  exist  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  free  condition  in  some  waten, 
but  chiefly  occurs  in  combination  with  various  metals,  as  nitrates, 
principally  as  nitre  or  saltpetre,  KNOi,  and  Chile  saltpetre, 
NaNOs.  It  is  formed  when  a  stream  of  electric  sparks  is  passed 
through  moist  air,  and  in  the  oxidation  of  nitrogenous  matter 
in  the  presence  of  water. 

For  experimental  purposes  it  is  usually  obtained  by  distilling 
potassium  or  sodium  nitrate  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
The  acid  so  obtained  usually  contains  more  or  less  water  and 
some  dissolved  nitrogen  peroxide  which  gives  it  a  yellowish  red 
colour.  It  may  be  purified  by  redistillation  over  barium  and 
silver  nitrates,  followed  by  treatment  of  tbe  distillate  with  a 
stream  of  ozonized  air.  The  product  so  obtained  is  then  redistilled 
under  diminished  pressure  and  finally  distilled  again  from  a  sealed 
and  evacuated  apparatus  (V.  Vcley  and  Manley,  Phil.  Trans., 
1898,  A.  291,  p.  365).  On  the  large  scale  it  is  obtained  by  distil- 
ling Chile  saltpetre  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  horizontal 
cast  iron  stills,  the  vapours  being  condensed   in  a  series  of 
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Stoneware  Woulfe's  bottles.  In  practice  the  theoretical  quantity 
of  add  and  Chile  saltpetre  is  not  used,  but  the  charge  is  so 
regulated  that  the  mixture  of  add  and  neutral  sodium  sulphate 
formed  in  the  retort  remains  liquid  at  the  temperature  employed, 
and  consequently  can  be  readily  removed.  Various  modifica- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  form  of  the  condensing  apparatus,  the 
Guttmann  condenser  {Jimr.  Soc,  Ckem,  Ind.,  1893,  p.  203)  being 
now  frequently  employed.  This  consbts  of  a  series  of  vertical 
earthenware  condensing  tubes  through  which  compressed  air  is 
passed  in  order  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  peroxide  to 
a  minimum.  The  temperature  of  the  condenser  is  so  regulated 
as  to  bring  about  the  condensation  of  the  nitric  add  only,  which 
runs  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipe,  whilst  any  lucondensed 
steam,  nitrogen  peroxide  and  other  impurities  pass  into  a  Lunge 
tower,  where  they  meet  a  descending  stream  of  water  and  are 
condensed,  giving  rise  to  an  impure  add.  F.  Valentiner  [£ng. 
Pat.  6x0  (1892),  19192  (1895)]  recommends  distillation  and 
condensation  of  nitric  add  in  a  partial  vacuum.  For  the 
production  of  nitric  add  from  air  see  Nitrogen.  Fuming  nitric 
add  consists  of  a  solution  of  nitrogen  peroxide  in  concentrated 
nitric  add  and  is  prepared  by  distilling  dry  sodium  nitrate  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  add. 

Nitric  add  is  a  colourless  strongly  fuming  liquid,  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1-50394  (u-a*  C.)  (V.  Veley,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  6a, 
p.  323).  It  is  exceedingly  hygroscopic  and  corrosive.  On  dis- 
tillation, the  pure  add  begins  to  boil  at  78*2^  C.  (W.  Ramsay), 
partial  decomposition  into  water,  oxygen  and  nitrogen  peroxide 
taking  place.  The  add  solidifies  when  strongly  cooled,  the  solid 
melting  at  -  47'  C.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  forms  with  water  a 
constant  boiling  mixture  which  boils  at  120*5*  C,  contains  68% 
of  add  and  possesses  a  specific  gravity  of  x*4i4  (iS'S*  C.).-  If 
a  more  dilute  acid  than  this  be  distilled,  water  passes  over  in 
excess  and  the  residue  in  the  retort  reaches  the  above  composition 
and  boiling  point;  on  distillation  of  a  stronger  add,  excess  of 
add  passes  into  the  distillate  and  the  boiling  point  rises  imtil  the 
values  of  the  constant  boiling  mixture  are  reached.  On  the 
hydrates  of  nitric  add  see  V.  Veley,  Jour.  Chan.  Soc.f  1903,  83, 
p.  1015,  and  F.  W.  Kuster,  Zeil.  anorg.  Chem.  1904, 4^,p.i.  On 
mixing  nitric  add  with  water  there  is  a  rise  of  temperature  and 
a  contraction  in  volume.  The  add  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent. 
It  attacks  most  metals  readily,  usually  with  production  of  a 
nitrate  or  hydrated  oxide  of  the  metal  and  one  or  other  of  the 
oxides  of  nitrogen,  or  occasionally  with  the  production  of 
ammonium  salts;  magnesium,  however,  liberates  hydrogen  from 
the  very  dilute  add.  Its  action  on  metals  depends  in  most  cases 
on  the  temperature,  strength  of  the  acid,  and  the  nature  of  the 
products  of  reaction.  Thus  in  the  case  of  copper,  it  is  found  that 
the  dilutedadd  acts  very  slowly  upon  the  metal  at  first,  but  as  the 
reaction  proceeds  the  copper  dissolves  more  rapidly  up  to  a 
certain  point  and  then  the  rate  of  solution  again  diminislies. 
This  is  possibly  due  to  the  accelerating  action  of  the  nitrous  add 
which  is  produced  in  the  direct  action  of  the  copper  on  the  nitric 
add  and  which,  when  a  certain  amount  has  been  formed  in 
the  system,  begins  to  decompose,  thus  3HN0f-HN0j+ 
2NO-f-HaO  (V.  Veley,  Phil.  Trans.,  1891,  182,  p.  279;  G.  O. 
Higley,  Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  1893,  15,  p.  71.  1895,  17,  p.  18, 
1896,  18,  p.  587).  Iron  when  brought  into  contact  with  nitric 
acid  under  certain  conditions,  remains  passive  to  the  acid. 
Thus  at  55"  C.  it  is  passive  to  an  add  of  specific  gravity  1-42, 
and  at  31*  C.  to  an  acid  of  specific  gravity  t  38.  No  satis- 
factory explanation  .of  this  passivity  has  been  given  (see  J.  B. 
Senderens,  BuU.  Soc.  Chem.,  1896  [3],  X5,  p.  691;  A.  Finkelstein, 
Zeil.  phys.  Chem.,  1901,  39,  p.  91;  W.  J.  Miiller,  ibid.  1904, 
481  P«  577)*  Nitric  add  is  without  action  on  gold,  platinum, 
iridium  and  rhodium. 

The  salts  of  nitric  add,  known  as  nitrates,  are  mortly  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  crvstalliic  well.  They  are  all  decompcMed  when 
heated  to  a  sufficiently  high  tenoperature,  with  evolution  for  the  most 
part  of  oxyeen  and  nitrogen  peroxide,  leaving  a  residue  of  oxide 
of  the  meui.  They  may  be  recOEnized  by  the  fact  that  on  the 
addition  of  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  followed  bjr  that  of  con- 
rentrated  sulphuric  acid  (the  mixture  being  kept  quite  cold),  the 
ferrous  sulphate  solution  beoomes  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  owing 


to  the  reducing  action  of  the  ferrous  sulphate  on  tlw  nitric  add 
which  is  liberated  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  nitnic. 
As  an  alternative  method  the  nitrate  may  be  warmed  with  some 
fragments  of  copper  and  sulphuric  acid  whKh  has  been  dflutcd  vith 
its  own  volume  01  water,  when  characteristic  brown  vapouis  will  be 
seen. 

Nitric  add  finds  extensive  application  in  the  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  add,  certain  coal-tar  colouring  matters,  exploiivcs,  and  in 
the  production  of  various  nitrates. 

In  roedichte,  nitric  add  is  used  externally  ill  a  pure  state  as  a 
caustic  to  destroy  chancres,  warts  and  phagadenic  ulcers;  and  dSuted 
preparations  are  employed  in  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia,  &c. 
Poisoning  by  strong  nitric  add  produces  a  widespread  pstio- 
enteritis,  burning  pain  in  the  oesopnagus  and  abdomen  and  bloody 
diarrhoea.  There  may  also  be  blood  in  the  urine  Death  occurs 
from  collapse  or  from  secondary  destructive  changes  in  the  tntcst'ual 
canal.  Characteristic  vcllow  staining  of  the  akin  round  the  mouth 
from  the  formation  01  xanthoproteic  acid  'serves  to  distinguish  it 
from  poisoning  by  other  acids.  The  antidotes  are  mild  aUoliv 
together  with  the  use  of  opium  to  relieve  pain. 

NITROBENZENE,    C4I»N0t,    the   simplest    aromatic    nitro 
compound.    It  was  first  isolated  in  1834  by  £.  Mitscheriicli 
{Pogg.  Ann.,  1834,  31,  p.  625),  and  is  prepared  commercially 
by  the  gradual  addition  of  benzene  to  a  well-cooled  mixture  of 
concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  adds,  the  oily  product  bring 
separated,  washed  with  alkali,  and  then  distilled.  It  also  resuJu 
in  the  oxidation  of  aniline  by  monopersulphuric  add  (H.  Caro. 
Zeit.  angew.  Chem.,  1898,  p.  845)  or  by  potassium  permanganate 
(E.  Bamberger,  Ber.;  1893.  26,  p.  496);  by  the  oxidati(»  cl 
nitrosobenxene  (below)  with  atmospheric  oxygen;  or  by  the 
decomposition  of  benzene  diazonium  nitrate  mercury  nitrite. 
Hg(N0t)f2C^tNrN0>,    with  copper  powder  (A.  Hantcch. 
Ber.f  X900,  33,  p.  2551).    It  is  a  yellowish  liquid  possessing  a 
strong  smell  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds.   It  boils  at  zop^C.,  and  melts 
at  3*6°  C.  (C.E.  LJnebargcr,  Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  1896, 18,  p.  437)- 
The  products  of  its  electrolytic  reduction  vary  with  the  coo- 
ditions:  in  sulphuric  add  solution  it  yields  para-aminopheool 
(L.  Gattermaim,  Ber.,  1893,  26,  p.  1844);  in  alcohofa'c  alkaline 
solution  it   yields  azoxybeiizene;  in  acid    alcoholic  solutiofl, 
benzidine;  in  ammoniacal  alcoholic  solution,  phenylbydrazine. 
With  chlorine,  in  the  presence  of  iodine  or  antimony  chloride,  it 
yields  meta-chlomitrobenzene.    Hydrobromic  acid  at  iSs^-ipoX. 
converts  it  into  dl-  and  tri-bromaniline.    It  occasionally  acts  as 
an  oxidir'ng  agent,  as  in  the  preparation  of  quinollne  and  fuch&ine. 
It  -is  used  commercially  for  the  preparation  of  aniline  and  of 
benzidine;  and  in  perfumery  (oil  of  mirbane). 

DinUrobensenes.  C«H«(N02)a. — Ortho-dinitrobenxene  is  formed  is 
small  quantity  in  the  preparation  of  meta-di nitrobenzene,  and  2U0 
results  from  tne  action  of  nitro-sulphuric  acid  on  bismuth  triphcrr>^l 
(A.  Gillmcistcr.  Ber.,  1897,  30,  |>.  2844).  It  forms  colourle«s  cr>  ^ jJb> 
which  melt  at  Ii6'^*  C.  and  boil  at  319*  C.  (773  mm.).  On  boi«-; 
with  aqueous  caustic  soda,  it  yields  on  ho- nil  ropncnol.  Meta<diBitr> 
benzene  is  formed  by  the  direct  nitration  of  nitrobenzene  «i:h 
fuming  nitric  acid,  the  product  being  poured  into  water  and  tt>- 
crystallized  from  dilute  alcohol.  It  forms  practicany  cotourlns 
needles  which  melt  at  89-7*  C,  and  boil  at  302-8'  C.  It  is  wr^!  for 
the  preparation  of  mcta>pheny1ene  diamine.  Para-dinitrobefuirar 
results  from  the  action  of  nitrogen  peroxide  on  an  ethereal  solot^jo 
of  quinone  dioxime  (R.  Oliveri'Tortorici.  Cazt.,  1900.  v>,  i.  p.  5331 
It  crystallizes  in  colourless  needles,  which  melt  at  171-172*  C.  It 
is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  cold  alcohol. 

Trinitrohenunes,  C|Hi(NOs)i. — As>rmmctrical  (1.2^)  trir.itT*- 
benzene  results  from  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  and  sulfuric  ai.fi- 
on  para-di nitrobenzene.  It  forms  yellow  crystals,  which  inr!t  y 
57-5*  C.  When  boiled  with  dilute  aqueous  caustic  soda  it  >irVl> 
2*4  dinitrophenol.  Symmetrical  (1.3.5)  trinitrobenxcne  is  fomrd  K 
the  further  nitration  of  meta'dinitrobenzene  with  fuming  sulp^urc 
and  nitric  acids;  by  the  action  ci  hydrochloric  acid  on  bod.c^ 
malonyl  aldehyde  (11.  B.  Hill  and  J.  Torray.  Ber.,  1895,  38.  p.  zvj* 
or  by  the  action  of  water  on  2.4.6-trinitrobenzotc  acid  iCerr.j* 
patent  77353).  It  crystallizes  in  prisms  which  melt  at  I2i*  C 
It  yields  addition  compounds  with  aniline  arxl  naphthalene,  ar' 
combines  directly  with  potas^um  methylate.  sodio-malotuc  e*f 
and  hydrocyanic  ester.  AlkaUne  potassium  fcrricyanllte  oobdiAM  ' 
to  picric  acid. 

Nitrosobenzene,  CiHtNO.  was  first  obtained  by  the  action  of  mtr>^\  ■ 
bromide  or  chloride  on  mercury  diphenyl  (A.  Baeyer.  B^r^  1874  7 
p.  1638).  It  results,  with  other  products,  in  the  oxidatioa  of  i:^-*- 
diazonium  chloride  with   alkaline  potasaum   ferricyaiude:  ot  f 

ghenylhydroxylamine  with  chromic  acid  mixture  (E.  B*mbeTir''. 
er.,  1893.  26,  pp.  473.  J83.  1894,  27,  p.  1349).  cr  of  ariHar  M 
monopersulphuric  aad  (German  patent  iio^75)>  "^  exists  ia  t«« 
crysuUine  lonns.    Nitric  acid  passed  into  its  chlorofom 
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gives  phenyl  diasonium  nitnte.  With  aiuttne  and  acetic  add  it 
yields  axobenaene.  It  combines  with  aromatic  amines  to  form  axo- 
corapoundst  with  arylhydroxylamines  to  form  asoxy  compounds, 
and  with  hydroxylamine  it  gives  iaodiasobenxene. 

NITRO  COMPOUNDS,  ia  organic  chemistiy,  compounds 
containing  the  monovalent  ndioal  -NQs  directly  combined 
with  carbon. 

Aiphatie  Nitro  Compounds. — ^The  nitroparaffins  may  be 
\>btained  by  the  action  of  the  alkyl  iodides  on  silver  nitrite 
(V.  Meyer,  Ann,  1874,  171,  p.  x  et  seq.).  When  methyl  iodide 
is  used,  nitromethane  is  the  sole  product,  but  the  higher  homo- 
k>gues  give  more  or  less  of  the  isomeric  nitrous  esters.  Nitro- 
paraffins may  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  nitrite  on 
the  a-halogen  fatty  acids,  the  a-nitro  fatty  acids  first  formed 
readily  fljmii^^nipg  carbon  dioxide  (H.  Yio\ht,Jour.  prak,  Ckem., 
1873  [2]  s,  p.  497).  Tertiary  nltro  compounds  may  also  be 
obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  the  corresponding  amino-,  hydroxyl- 
amino-,  and  nitroso-hydrocarbons  with  monopersulphuric  add 
(E.  Bamberger,  Ber.,  1903. 36.  p.  385): 

The  nitro  compounds  of  the  lower  members  ol  the  paraffin  series 
caimot  be  prepared  by  the  direct  action  of  nitric  add  on  the 
hydrocarbons  themselves,  but,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  higher 
members  of  the  seriesdirect  nitration  is  possible  (M.  Konowalow, 
Compus  renduSf  1893,  X14,  p.  36;  Ber.,  1895,  38,  p.  1853;  R.  A. 
Worstall,  Amtr,  Ckem^  Jour.,  1898,  30,  p.  303). 

The  nitro  compounds  are  colourless,  somewhat  pleasant  smell- 
ing  liquids,  which  distil  without  decomposition  and  possess 
boiling  points  much  higher  than  those  of  the  isomeric  nitrous 
esters.  Reduction  with  acid-reducing  agents  gives  amines. 
The  primary  and  secondary  nitro  compounds  (i.«.  those  con- 
taining the  groupings  'CHaNOa  and  >CHNOi)  form  metallic 
derivatives;  for  example,  sodium  salts,  which  according  to  A. 
Hantzsch  (Ber.^  1899,  33,  pp.  577  et  seq.)  are  probably  derived 
from  the  isomeric  iso-nUro  compounds  R  :  NO(OH),  and  thus 
the  nitro  derivatives  are  to  be  lookeid  upon  as  pseudo-acids. 
These  sodium  salts  are  crystalline  solids  which  are  readiTy  soluble 
in  water  and  are  very  explosive.  Stannous  chloride  and  hydro- 
chloric add  reduce  the  nltroparaf&ns  to^-alkyl  hydrotylamines, 
amines  and  some  ammonia  being  simultaneously  produced  (V. 
Meyer,  Ber.,  1891,  34,  p.  3530),  whilst  the  primary  nitro  com- 
pounds on  heating  with  hydrochloric  add  yield  hydroi^lamine 
and  an  add: 

CHrCHr  NOi+HsO  -  CH.COtH  -HNH/)H 
(V.  Meyer,  Ann.,  1876,  180,  p.  163).  When  reduced  by  the 
Sabatier  and  Senderens'  method  {Compies  rendus,  1903,  135, 
p.  335)  they  are  converted  into  amines,  provided  the  temperature 
be  kept  at  150^-300^  C,  a  higher  temperature  leading  to  the 
formation  of  paraffins  and  ammonia.  The  hydrogen  in  the 
primary  and  secondary  nitro  compounds  which  is  attached  to 
the  same  carbon  atom  as  the  nitro  group  is  readily  replaced  by 
bromine  in  alkaline  solution.  The  reactions  of  the  nitroparaffins 
with  nitrous  add  are  very  characteristic  and  have  been  used  as  a 
method  for  discriminating  between  the  primary,  secondary 
and  tertiary  alcohols  iq.v.)  (V.  Meyer,  Ann.,  1875,  ^7St  P*  93)* 
The  primary  compounds  form  nitn^ic  acids  of  the  type 
R-C(:NOH)NO,  the  secondary  yield  pseudo-nilrols  of  the  type 
RR*:  C(NO)(NOi),  whilst  the  tertiary  nitro  compounds  are  not 
acted  upon  by  nitrous  add.  The  primary  nitroparaffins  combine 
with  nitric  oxide  in  the  presence  of  sodium  ethylate,  to  form 
nitroalkylisonitramines,  R'CH(NOi)NiC)iH  (W.  Traube,  Ann., 
1898,  300,  p.  95). 

Nitromdiame,  CH«N0|.  Is  a  colouriesi  oil  which  boils  at  101*  C. 
Fuming  sulphuric  add  decomposes  it  into  carbon  monoxide  and 
hydroxylamine.  It  comlnnes  with  aromatic  aldehydes  in  the  pres- 
ence of  alcoholic  potash  to  form  addition  products  which  are  con- 
verted by  adds  into  styrol  derivatives  0*  Thiele,  Ber.,  1899.  33, 
p.  1391).  Niirodkam*,  CtH»NOi.  is  a  colourless  liquid  which  boils 
at  114^  C.  NUnform  (trinitromethane),  CH(NOi)»,  is  obtained  in 
the  form  of  its  ammonium  salt  by  the  decomposition  of  trinitro- 
acetonitrile  with  water  (L.  Schiachkoff,  i4ffii.,  l8«7,  103,  p.  361). 
Ic  is  a  colourless  crystalline  solid  which  mdu  at  ly  C.  and  has  the 
pctiperties  of  a  strong  add.  The  pocassiura  salt  is  formed  by  tlw 
Kction  of  potassium  ethylate  on  tetranitromethane  (A.  Hantxsch. 
>899>  33»  P-  631).    It  is  a  deep  yellow  coloured  solid,  which 


Is  fcadtlv  soluble  In  water.  It  explodes  when  heated.  The  silver  salt, 
obtained  by  shaking  an  ether  solution  of.  nitroform  with  freshly 
prepared,  slightly  moist  niver  oxide,  reacts  with  methyl  iodide  to 
form  trinitroethantt  a  crystalline  solid  which  mdts  at  56*  C.  Concen- 
trated caustic  potash  decomposes  the  latter  compound,  forming  the 
potassium  salt  of  dinitroethane,  CHrC(NO0sK.  TetranitronictkaMO, 
C(N0s)4,  obtained  by  adding  nitroform  to  a  hot  mixture  of  nitric 
and  sulphuric  adds,  is  a  crystalline  solid  which  melts  at  13*  C. 
Chhrpicrin,  CCUNOa,  b  a  liquid  of  suffocating  odour  obtained  by 
the  action  of  nitric  add  and  chloride  of  lime  on  many  organic  com- 
pounds. It  boils  at  iia*. 

Aromatic  Nitro  Compounds.— The  aromatic  nitro  compounds 
are  generally  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  nitric  add. 
Substitution  takes  place  usually  in  the  nudeus  and  only 
rarely  in  the  side  chain,  and  according  to  the  conditions  of 
the  experiment  and  the  nature  of  the  compound  acted  upon,  one 
or  more  nitro  groups  enter  the  molecule.  The  reaction  is  gener- 
ally carried  out  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  used  to 
absorb  the  water  formed  during  the  process  of  nitration.  Nitro 
compounds  have  also  been  prepared  by  the  action  of  cuprous 
oxide  on  diaxonium  salts  (T.  Sandmeyer,  Btr.,  1887, 30,  p.  1494); 
by  the  action  of  copper  powder  on  the  double  salt  formed 
by  the  addition  of  potassium  mercuric  nitrite  to  diazonium 
nitrites;  and  by  the  oxidation  of  primary  aromatic  amines  (E. 
Bamberger,  Ber,,  1893,  36,  p.  496).  The  mono-nitro  compounds 
are  stable  and  distil  without  decomposition;  they  have  a  pale 
yellow  colour  and  possess  an  agreeable  odour.  Most  of  the  poly- 
nitro  compounds  are  not  volatile,  but  undergo  decomposition 
on  heating.  The  nltro  group  in  the  aromatic  series  is  bound  very 
firmly  in  the  molecule  and  is  not  readily  achanged  for  other 
groups.  Several  different  products  may  be  obtained  by  the 
reduction  of  the  aromatic  nitro  compounds,  the  substances 
formed  in  any  particular  case  depending  on  the  conditions  of 
experiment.  In  add  solution,  amines  are  obtained,  in  alkaline 
solution,  axoxy,  azo  and  hydrazo  compounds,  and  in  neutral 
solution  hydroxylamino  compounds.  The  electrolytic  reduction 
of  the  aromatic  nitro  compounds  gives  rise  to  substituted 
hydroxylamines  which  are  immediately  transformed  into 
aminophcnols  or  amines 

For  the  nitrobenienes  see  NiTaoBBNZBNB.  Nitrotoluaus, 
C«H4(CH)a(N0)i.    Three  isomers  exist,  the  ortho-  and  para-com- 

¥>unas  being  the  chief  products  of  the  direct  nitration  of  toluene, 
hey  mav  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation.  The  ortho- 
compound  melts  at  io«^*  C.  and  boib  at  3 18*  C,  the  para-compound 
melts  at  54*  C.  and  botis  at  330*  C.  Meta-nitrotoluene  (roeltmg  at 
16**  C.)  is  obtained  bv  nitrating  acetparatoluidide  and  then  rej^adng 
the  amino  group  by  hydroaen. 

PheuylnUram€than4f  CJlt*ChrNQi,  isomeric  with  tlw  nitro- 
toluencs,  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  benzyl  chloride  on  silver 
nitrite.  It  b  a  colourless  oily  liquid  which  botb  at  335^-337*  C,  is 
somewhat  soluble  in  water,  and  does  not  give  a  coloration  with  ferric 
chloride.  It  readily  forms  a  sodium  salt^  from  the  aqueous  solution 
of  which  on  the  addition  of  a  mineral  aad  an  isomeric  solid  form  of 
the  nitro  compound  (melting  at  8^*  C.)  b  predpitated.  Thb  solid 
form  gradually  paasesi  on  standing,  into  the  oily  variety.  It  b  probably 
a  hydroxy-compound.  since  it  gives  a  red-brown  colour  with  feme 
chloride,  reacts  with  phenyl  isocyanate  and  with  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride,  and  with  bcnxoyl' chloride  yields  dibenzhydroxamic  acid, 
CtHtCO-NH'OCOC^t.    Thus  the  solid  form  isWobably  to  be 

represented  asCHjCH:  NOOH  or  CH»CH<^'""(8ee  further, 

A.  Hantzsch  on  Paeudo-adds,  Ber.,  1899,  3^1  P*  S75i  I903,  35,  pp. 
3i0b  236,  looi,  1906, 39,  pp.  139,  1073  et  seq.). 

The  nitrolic  acids,  RC(:NOH)NOk,  may  be  prepared  by  the 
action  of  nitrous  add  on  the  primary  nitroparaffins;  by  the 
action  of  hydroxylamine  on  the  dibromnitroparaffins;  and  by 
the  action  of  nitrogen  peroxide  on  the  a-isonltroso  fatty  adds 
(G.  Ponzio,  Caa.,  1903, 33  (x),  p.  508).  They  are  colourless  solids 
which  are  readily  soluble  in  water  and  possess  the  character  of 
weak  adds.  They  are  characterized  by  the  deep  red  colour  of 
their  solutions  in  alkalui  When  strongly  heated  they  decom- 
pose, forming  fatty  adds,  nitrogen  peroxide  and  nitrogen.  By 
passing  hydrochloric  add  gas  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  the 
acids,  the  nitro  group  is  eliminated  and  the  hydrochloride  of  an 
oximido-add  b  obtained  (A.  Werner  and  H.  Buss,  Ber.,  1895,  38, 
p.x383):CH,C(:NOH)NO,-H2Ha-HNOi-»-CH,C(:NOH)ClHa. 

When  heated  with  water  and  mineral  adds,  the  nitrolic  adds  are 
completely  decomposed,  yielding  fatty  adds  and  nitrous  oxidfr 
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A.  Huitflch  ind  O.  Granl  (Btr.  1898,  31,  p.  9854)  described 
several  aeries  of  salts  of  the  nitrolic  adds,  with  iMuticuIar  refer- 
ence to  ethylnitrolic  add.  They  discriminate  between  the  red 
or  ery^Aftf-saits,  which  are  well  crystallised,  very  explosive  and 
unstable  compounds,  and  which  regenerate  the  colouriess 
nitrolic  add  on  the  addition  of  dilute  mineral  adds,  and  the 
leuco-saltM,  which  are  colourless  salts  obtained  by  warming  the 
erythro-salts  or  by  exposing  them  to  direct  sunlight.  These 
salts  cannot  be  converted  dther  into  the  red  salts  or  into  the  free 
acid.  An  intensely  ydlow  add  salt  is  described,  as  is  also  a  very 
unstable  colourless  salt  which  could  not  be  examined  further 
owing  to  its  very  labile  nature.  Hie  following  structural  formulae 
are  assigned  to  these  compounds: — 

nitrolic  add;  erythro^lt;  leuco-salt. 

The  add  salts  are  obtained  by  the  addition  of  one  molecule 
of  alkali  to  two  molecules  of  the  add  in  concentrated  alcoholic 
solution  at  a  low  temperature.  They  are  unstable  compounds 
which  readily  split  into  the  red  salt  and  the  free  add  on  standing. 

The  pseudo-nitrols,  RR':C(NO)(NOi),  may  be  obtained  by  the 
action  of  nitrous  add  on  the  secondary  nitroparaffins;  by  the 
action  of  sflver  nitrite  on  such  bromnitrosoparaffins  as  contain 
the  bromine  and  the  nitroso  group  united  to  the  same  carbon 
atom  (O.  Piloty,  £fr.,  190a,  35,  p.  3093);  ud  by  the  action  of 
nitrogen  peroxide  on  ethereal  solutions  of  ketoximes  (R.  Scholl, 
Ber.,  1888,  31,  p.  508;  G.  Bom,  Ber.  1896,  39,  p.  93).  They 
exhibit  an  intense  blue  colour  when  in  the  liquid  condition  or 
dissolved  in  alkali  and  possess  a  very  sharp  smell.  On  oxidation 
with  chromic  add  they  yield  dinitrohydrocarbons,  and  on 
reduction  with  hydroxylamine  (in  alkaline  solution)  or  with 
potassium  sulphydrate  give  ketoximes,  RR':C:NOH  (R.  Scholl 
and  K.  Landstdner,  5er.,  1896,  39,  p.  87).  ^ 
RR':C(NO).NO«->RR':C(NH.OH),->RR':C:N.OH+NHiOH. 

NUrosokydroatrbons  have  been  prepared  in  the  aliphatic  series 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  corresponding  hydroxylamino  compounds. 
Nitroso-tertiary  butane,  (CHs)sC'NO,  is  formed  when  the  corre- 
sponding hydroxylamine  is  oxidized  by  sulphuric  monoper  add 
(E.  Bambcarger,  Ber.,  1903,  36,  p.  686).  A  nitrosooctane 
(CHa),C(NO)[CHs]iCH(CHa)t,  has  been  obtained  by  O.  Piloty 
and  O.  Ruff  {Ber.,  1898,  31,  p.  457)  from  nitro-di-isobutyl  by 
reducing  it  to  the  conesponding  hydroxylamino  compound  with 
aluminium  amalgam  and  oxidizing  this  with  chromic  acid 
mixture.  It  is  a  colourless  solid  which  melts  at  54*  C.  to  a  deep 
blue  liquid.  Numerous  nitroso  compounds  are  met  with  in  the 
aromatic  series. 

NITROGEN  (symbol  N.,  atomic  weight  X4-ox,  0-16].  A 
non-metallic  chemical  dement,  first  isolated  in  1772  by  D. 
Rutherford,  who  showed  that  on  removing  oxygen  from  air 
a  gas  remained,  which  was  incapable  of  supporting  combustion 
or  respiration.  Nitrogen  forms  approximately  79%  by  volume 
<or  77%  by  weight)  of  the  atmosphere;  actual  values  are: 
%  by  volume — 79-07  (Regnault),  79* ao  (Dumas);  %by  weight — 
7687  (Regnault),  77'00  (Dumas),  77003  (L^wy),  76900  (Stas), 
77*oio  (Marignac).  No  absolutely  accurate  determinations 
appear  to  have  been  made  recently.  Free  nitrogen  is  also 
found  in  some  natural  waters  and  has  been  recognized  in  certain 
nebulae.  In  the  combined  sUte  nitrogen  is  fairly  widely  dis- 
tributed, being  found  in  nitre,  Chile  saltpetre,  ammonium  salts 
and  in  various  animal  and  vegeuUe  tissues  and  liquids.  It  is 
invariably  present  in  soils,  where  oompounds  are  formed  by 
nitrifying  bacteria. 

Nitrogen  may  be  obtained  from  the  atmaq>here  by  the  removal 
of  the  oxygen  with  which  it  is  there  mixed.  This  may  be  effected 
by  burning  phosphorus  in  a  confined  volume  of  air,  by  the  action 
of  an  alkaline  solution  of  pyrogallol  on  air;  by  passing  air  over 
heated  copper,  or  by  the  action  of  copper  on  air  in  the  presence 
of  ammoniiifsl  solutions. 

It  is  also  prepared  fay  heating  ammonium  nitrite  (or  a  mixture 
of  sodium  mtrite  and  ammonium  chloride):  NH4NOt-2H|0+Nt: 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  ammonium  nitrate  and  chloride  (the  chlorine 
which  is  ibnulUDeoudy  produced  being  absorbed  t^  milk  of  lime  or 


by  a  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide):  4NH4NOi+2NH/n-5Ni 
+Clfl4- 12H|0;  by  heating  ammonium  dichromate  (or  a  mixture 
of  ammonium  chk)ride  and  potamium  dichromate):  (NH4)iCri0r 
■CrjK>a+4HiO+ Ns;  bypaaai^dilorineintoaoonoemrated  Mlutuw 
of  ammonia  (which  should  be  present  in  conaidcntrie  acm): 
8NH.+SCla-6NH«a+Nt:  by  the  action  of  hypochlorites  or  h>-po- 
bromitcs  on  ammonia:  3NaOBr+2NHB-3NaBr-f3H^+Ns:  and 
by  the  action  of  manganese  dioxide  on  ammonium  nitntc  at 
180-300*  C  It  is  also  formed  by  the  reduction  of  nitric  and  nitrous 
oxides  with  hydrogen  in  the  prcaence  of  pbtiniaed  asbestos  at  a  red 
heat  (G.  V.  Knorre  and  K.  Arndt.  Ber.,  1899,  X2,  p.  3136);  by  tlie 
oxidation  of  hydroxylamine  {Md.,  1900, 33.  p.  y>};  and  by  the  ekctro- 
lysu  of  hydnzine  and  iu  aalu  (E.  Ch.  varvasy,  Jomr.  Chem.  Sec^ 
1900.  77i  p.  603). 

The  diief  importance  of  nitrogenous  oopipounds  depends 
upon  thdr  assimilation  by  living  plants,  which,  in  their  devek)p- 
ment,  absorb  these  compounds  from  the  soil,  wherein  they  are 
formed  mainly  by  the  action  of  nitrifying  bacteria.  Since  these 
compounds  are  essential  to  plant  life,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
replace  the  amount  abstracted  from  the  soil,  and  hence  a  demand 
for  nitrogenous  manures  was  created.  This  was  met  in  a  voy 
huge  measure  by  deposits  of  natural  nitre  and  the  products 
of  artificial  nitri^res,  whilst  additional  suppUes  are  available  ia 
the  anmioniacal  liquors  of  the  gas-manufacturer,  8cc  Iht 
possible  failure  of  the  nitre  deposits  led  to  attempts  to  convtrl 
atmospheric  nitrogen  into  manures  by  processes  permitting 
economic  success.  Combination  can  be  made  in  five  directions, 
viz.  to  form  (i)  oxides  and  nitric  adds,  (a)  ammonia,  (3)  readily 
decomposable  nitrides,  (4)  cyanides,  (5)  cyanamidea.  The  fizst 
three  will  be  treated  here;  for  the  others  see  Paussic  Aca>  kdA 
Cyanamide. 

The  combination  of  nitrogen  with  oxygen  was  first  effected 
by  Cavendish  in  1785,  who  employed  a  spark  discharge.  The 
process  was  developed  by  Madame  Lefebre  in  1859;  by  Meissner 
in  1863,  who  found  that  moist  gases  gave  a  better  result;  and 
by  Prim  in  i88a,  who  sparked  the  gases  under  pressure;  it  was 
also  used  by  Lord  Rayleigh  in  his  isolation  of  argon  ig.t.).  It 
was  not,  however,  a  commercial  success,  and  the  same  resdt 
attended  Siemens  and  Halske's  application  of  the  silent  dsscharge. 
More  effective  was  the  electric  arc  In  1893  Sir  W.  Crook» 
showed  that  the  arc  brought  about  combination ;  and  in  1897  Lord 
Rayldgh  went  into  the  process  more  fully.  But  the  first  careful 
working-out  of  the  conditions  was  made  in  1900  by  A.  McDoogall 
and  F.  Howies,  who,  employing  a  high  tension  alternating  arc, 
showed  that  the  effectiveness  depended  upon  the  tempecatuic. 
The  commerdal  manufacture  of  nitric  add  was  atten^ited  by 
C.  S.  Bradley  and  D.  R.  Lovejoy  at  Niagara  FaOs,  who  passed 
atmo^>heric  air,  or  air  enriched  with  oxygen,  about  a  hi|^  tension 
arc  nruule  as  long  as  possible;  but  the  company  (the  Atmospheric 
Products  Company)  was  a  failure.  Better  resulu  have  attended 
the  process  of  K.  Birkeland  and  S.  Eyde,  which  b  bcittg  worked 
on  a  large  scale  at  Notodden,  Norway.  The  arc  is  produced  by 
leading  a  current  of  about  5000  volts  equatorially  between  the 
poles  of  an  dcctromagnet;  this  produces  what  is  practically  a 
disk  of  flame,  6}  ft.  in  diameter  and  having  a  temperature  of 
about  3000".  The  disk  really  consists  of  a  series  of  sacoessiw 
arcs  which  increase  in  size'until  they  burst.  The  first  product  of 
the  reaction  is  nitric  oxide,  which  on  cooling  with  the  reskfual 
gases  produces  nitrogen  peroxide.  The  cooled  gases  are  then 
led  into  towers  where  they  meet  a  stream  of  water  coming  in  the 
contrary  direction.  Nitric  add  (up  to  50%}  is  formed  in  the 
first  tower,  and  weaker  adds  in  the  successive  ones;  the  last 
tower,  contains  milk  of  lime  which  combines  with  the  gases  to 
form  caldum  nitrite  and  nitrate  (thb  product,  bdng  unsoitabk 
as  a  manure,  is  decomposed  with  the  add,  and  the  evolved  poes 
sent  back).  It  was  found  advantageous  not  to  work  for  Mcd 
but  for  a  basic  caldum  nitrate  (nmmal  caldum  nitrate  being 
very  deh'quescent);  for  this  purpose  the  add  is  ticated  with 
the  requisite  amount  of  milk  of  lime.  In  the  prooesi  d  tl« 
Badische  AniUn-  und  Soda-Fabrik,  the  arc,  which  is  said  to  be 
30  to  so  ft.  long  or  more,  is  formed  in  a  long  tube,  and  the  gsses 
are  sent  round  the  are  by  obliqudy  injecting  them.  A  30% 
add  is  said  to  be  formed.  I.  Mosdcki  and  J.  von  Kowalaki  have 
patented  a  process  wherein  the  arc  is  formed  at  two  vertical 
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oonoentTic  copper  electrodes  and  rotated  by  an  electromagnet; 
it  is  worked  at  Vevey,  Switzerland.  The  Rankin  process,  of 
which  vay  little  is  known,  produces  the  arc  with  much  lower 
current. 

The  convernon  of  nitrogen  into  ammonia  by  electricity  has 
received  much  attention,  but  the  commercial  aspect  I4>pears  to 
have  been  first  woriced  out  by  de  Hemptinne  in  1900,  who  used 
both  the  q>ark  and  silent  discharge  on  mixtures  of  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen,  and  found  that  the  pressure  and  temperature  must  be 
kept  low  and  the  spark  gap  narrow.  J.  Schlutius  in  1903  emr- 
ployed  Dowsoh  gas  as  a  source  of  hydrogen,  and  induced  com- 
bination  by  means  of  platinum  and  the  lilent  discharge.  Several 
non-electrical  processes  have  been  devised.  In  1862  Fledi  passed 
&  mixture  of  steam,  nitrogen  and  carbon  monoxide  over  led-hot 
lime,  whilst  in  1904  Woltereck  induced  combination  by  passing 
steam  and  air  over  red-hot  iron  oxide  (peat  is  used  in  practice). 
In  de  Lambilly's  process  air  and  steam  is  led  over  white-hot 
coke,  and  carbon  dioxide  or  monoxide  removed  from  the  escaping 
gases  according  as  ammonium  formate  or  carbonate  is  wanted. 
The  residual  gas  is  then  passed  through  a  tube  containing  porous 
materials,  sudi  as  wood-  or  bone-charcoal,  platinised  pumice  or 
spongy  pUtinum,  then  mixed  with  steam  and  again  forced 
through  the  tube.  The  reactions  are  represented  as 
(i)  Ns-H3Ht+2CO -|-2H40-2HCOiNH«  (Ammonium  formate), 
(a)  Nt+3Hi-|-2COb+2H^«2HO-COiNH4 (Ammonium carbonate). 
The  best  temperature  for  the  first  reaction  is  between  So^C.  and 
i30*C.  and  for  the  second  between  40*  C.  and  60^  C.  In  another 
process,  iHiich  originated  with  C.  Kaiser  {Absi.  J.CS.,  1907, 
ii.  p.  862),  calcium  is  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen  passed  over  the  hydride  so  formed;  this  gives  ammonia 
and  calcium  nitride,  the  latter  of  which  gives  up  iu  nitrogen  as 
ammonia  and  reforms  the  hydride  when  heated  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen. 

The  fixation  of  nitrogen  as  a  nitride  has  not  been  attended 
with  commercial  success.  H.  Mehncr  patented  heating  the 
oxides  of  silicon,  boron  or  magnesium  with  coal  or  coke  in  an 
electric  furnace,  and  then  passing  in  nitrogen,  which  forms,  with 
the  metal  liberated  by  the  action  of  the  carbon,  a  readily  decom- 
posable nitride. 

For  sn  extended  bibliography  see  Bulletin  Na  63  of  the  Bureau 
of  Soils,  VS.  Department  of  Agriculture  (Washington,  I9ro). 

Nitrogen  is  a  colourless,  tasteless  and  odourless  gas,  which 
is  only  very  dighUy  soluble  in  water.  It  is  slightly  Ughter  than 
air.  Lord  Rayleigh  in  1894  found  that  the  density  of  atmospheric 
nitrogen  was  about }  %  higher  than  that  of  chemically  prepared 
nitrogen,  a  discovery  which  led  to  the  isolation  of  the  rare  gases 
of  the  atmosphere  (see  Akgom).  The  values  obtained  are  shown 
below. 

Atmo^heric         Chemical 
Nitrogen.  Nitrogen. 

0-97309  0'96737    Lord  Rayldgh,  Chem,  Nan,  1897,  76, 

0-9730  0*9671      A.  Leduc,  OmpUs  rendus,  1896,  123, 

p.  805. 

Nitrogen  is  a  very  inert  gas:  It  win  neither  bum  nor  support 
the  combustion  of  ordinary  combustibles.  It  combines  directly 
with  lithium,  calcium  and  magnesium  when  heated,  whilst 
nitrides  of  the  rare  earth  metals  are  also  produced  when  their 
oxides  are  mixed  with  magnesium  and  heated  in  a  current  of 
nitrogen  (C.  Matignon,  CompUs  retidus,  1900,  131,  p.  837). 
Nitrogen  has  been  liquefied,  the  critical  temperature  bdng 
—  149^  C.  and  the  critical  pressure  27-54  atmospheres.  The 
liquefied  gas  boils  at  —  X9S-5^  C,  and  iU  specific  gravity  at  its 
boiling  point  is  0-8103  (£•  C.  C  Baly  and  F.  G.  Donnan,  Jour, 
Chem.  Soc.t  1902, 81,  p.  9x2). 

Compoimds, 

Nitrogen  combines  with  hydnwen  to  form  ammonia,  NHi,  hydra- 
sine.  NtH«.  and  azoimide,  N|H  Jaq.v.);  the  other  known  hydrides, 
N«H4and  N»H»,  are  salts  of  axoimide.  vis.  NHrNiand  NtH<*N«H. 

Niirotm  trkhhride,  NO*,  discovered  by  P.  L.  Dulong  in  181 1 
iSckmetii'  Joiim.,  ^811,  8,  p.  303),  and  obtained  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  or  sodium  hypochlorite  on  ammonium  chloride,  or  by  the 
electrolysis  of  ammonium  chloride  solution,  is  a  very  volatile  yellow 
otf.  It  possesses  an  extremely  pun^nt  smell,  and  its  vspour  b 
extremely  irritating  to  the  eyes.    It  is  a  most  dangerous  ei^ilosave 


se  D.  L.  Chapman  and  L.  Vodden,  Jour.  Chem.  Sac.,  1909,  9;;, 
138).    Chlonne  aside,  Cl-Ni,  was  discovered  by  F.  Rascmg  m 
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1008^  (see  AzDiMiOB);  the  corresix>ndlng  iodine  compound  had  Seen 
obtained  in  1900  by  A.  Hantxsch  (Ser.,  33,  p.  522).  For  the  so-called 
nitrogen  iodide  lee  AiCMOmA. 

Nitrogen  forms  five  oxides,  via.  nitrous  oxide,  NiO,  nitric  oxide, 
NO,  nitrogen  trioxidc;,  NiOi,  nitrogen  peroxide,  NQ^  and  nitrogen 

Kntoodde,  NiOi.  whilst  three  oxyacids  of  mtrogen  are  known: 
ponttrous  ado,  HtN^  nitrous  add,  HNC^.  and  nitric  acid, 
HNOi  (g.s.)*  The  first  four  oxides  are  gases,  the  fifth  is  a  solid. 
Nitrous  oxidt,  NA  isolated  in  1776  by  J.  Priiestley,  who  obuined 
it  by  redudng  nitrogen  peroxide  with  iron,  may  be  prepared  by 
heating  ammonium  mtrate  at  I70>36o*  C.,or  by  redudng  a  mixture 
of  nitnc  and  sulphuric  add  with  sine  It  is  a  colourless  gas,  which 
b  practically  odourless,  but  posseti  a  sweetish  taste.  It  is  some- 
what soluble  in  water.  When  liquefied  it  boils  at  -89*8*  C,  and  by 
further  cooling  may  be  solidified,  the  solid  melting  at  -102-^*  C 
(W.  Ramsay,  CIum.  News,  i8<u,  67,  p.  140).  It  does  not  burn, 
but  supports  the  combustion  01  nested  substances  almost  as  well  rs 
oxygen.  It  b  used  as  an  anaesthetic  prindpally  in  dentistr;-, 
produdi^  when  inhaled  a  condition  of  hysterical  exdtcment  often 
accompanied  by  loud  laughter,  whence  it  b  sometimes  called 
"  laugning  gas. 

Nitric  oxuie,  NO,  first  obtained  by  Van  Hdmont,  b  usually  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  add  (sp.  gr.  1-2)  on  copper. 
This  method  does  not  ^ve  a  pure  gas,  varying  amounts  of  nitrous 
oxide  and  nitrogen  bdng  present  (see  Nixaic  Acio).  In  a  purer  con- 
dition it  may  oe  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  add  on  a 
mixture  of  potassium  nitrate  and  ferrous  sulphate,  or  of  hydrochloric 
add  on  a  mixture  of  potassium  nitrate  and  ferric  chloride.  It  b 
also  formed  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add  on  sodium 
nitrite  in  tht  pretence  of  mercury.  It  b  a  colourless  gas  which  b 
only  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  It  may  be  liquefied,  its  critical 
temperature  bdng  -93'S"t  and  the  liquid  boib  at  -IS3*6*  C.  It 
is  not  a  supporter  01  combustion,  unless  .the  sustance  introduced 
b  at  a  sufluaently  high  temperature  to  decompose  the  gss,  when 
combustion  will  continue  at  the  expense  of  the  liberated  oxygen. 
If  the  gas  be  mixed  with  the  vapour  01  carbon  disulphide,  the  mixture 
burns  with  a  vivid  bvender-ooloured  flame.  Nitnc  oxide  b  soluble 
in  solutions  of  ferrous  salts,  a  dark  brown  solution  bdng  formed, 
which  b  readily  decomposed  by  heat,  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide. 
It  combines  with  oxygen  to  form  nitrogen  peroxide.  Nascent 
hydrogen  reduces  it  to  hydroxylaroine  (q.P.),  whilst  solutions  of 
hypochlorites  oxidise  it  to  nitric  add.  In  some  instances  it  reacts 
as  a  reducing  agent,  e.g.  nlver  oxide  is  reduced  to  metallic  silver  at 
170*  C.,  lead  dioxide  to  the  monoxide  and  manganese  dioxide  to 
sesquioxide. 

NitrogjBH  trioside,  NAi  was  first  mentioned  by  {.  R.  Gbuber  in 
1648  as  a  product  of  the  reaction  between  nitric  aad  and  axsenious 
oxide.  Sir  W.  Ramsay  {Jour,  Chem.  Soc.,  1890,  s^  p.  590),  by  distil- 
ling arsenioos  oxide  with  nitric  add  and  coming  tlw  distUbte, 
obtained  a  green  liquid  which  consisted  of  nitrogen  trioxide  and 
peroxide  in  varying  proportions,  and  concluded  that  the  trioxide 
could  not  be  obtained  jnire.  He  then  tried  the  direct  combination 
of  nitric  oxide  with  liquid  nitrogen  peroxide.  A  dark  blue  liquid  b 
produced,  and  the  first  portions  of  gas  boiling  off  from  the  mixture 
correspond  fairiy  dosefy  in  composition  with  nitrogen  trioxide. 
H.  B.  Baker  {Jour.  Chem,  See.,  1907,  01,  p.  1862)  obtained  nitrogen 
trioxide  in  the  gaseous  form  by  volatilising  tlw  liquid  under  speoal 
conditions.  L.  Francesconi  and  N.  Sdaoca  (Gois.,  1904,  34  (i.), 
p.  447)  have  shown  that  liquid  nitric  oxide  and  oxygen,  or  gueous 
nitric  oxide  and  liquid  oxygen,  mixed  in  all  proportions  and  yielded 

"  ■  "de  mixed 
nixture  1 
-I  ro'  C  They  also  state  that  nitrogen  trioxide  b  stable  at  ordinary 
pressure  up  to  ~ai"  C.  N.  M.  v.  Wittorf  (ZeiL  anorg.  Chem.,  1904L 
41,  p.  85)  obtained  blue  crystab  of  the  trioxide  (melting  at  'I03*  C.) 
on  saturating  liquid  nitrogen  peroxide  with  nitric  oxide  and  cooling 
the  mixture.  The  liquio  prepared  by  Baker  b  green  in  colour, 
and  has  a  spedfic  gravity  i-ii  at  ordinanr  temperature,  but  bdow 
-2*  C.  becomes  oTa  deep  indigo  blue  colour.  It  forms  a  mass  of 
deep  blue  crystab  at  the  temperature  of  liquid  air.  It  b  exceedingly 
soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  add. 

Nitroien  peroxide,  NOt  or  NK>««  may  be  obtained  by  mixinK 
oxygen  with  nitric  oxide  and  passing  the  red  gas  so  obtained  through 
a  treedng  mixture.  The  production  of  this  red  gas  when  air  is 
mixed  with  nitric  oxide  was  mentioned  by  R.  BOyle  in  1671.  Nitrogen 
peroxide  b  also  prepared  1^  heating  lead  nitrate  and  passing  the 
products  of  deoompontion  through  a  tube  surrounded  bjr  a  freed  ng 
mixture,  when  the  gas  liquefies.  At  low  tempeiatures  it  b  a  colour- 
less crystalline  solid  which  melts  at  -10-14*  C.  (W.  Ramsay,  Chem. 
News,  1900.  61,  p.  91).  As  the  temperature  increases  the  liquid 
becomes  yellowbh,  the  colour  deepenimr  with  rise  of  temperature  until 
at  +  IS*  C.  it  has  a  deep  orange  tint.  The  liquid  boib  at  about  22"  C. 
This  change  of  colour  b  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  vapour 
density,  and  b  explained  by  the  fact  that  nitrogen  peroxide 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  a  cofnurlcss  compound  NiO«,  and  a  red- 
brown  gas  NOi,  the  btter  increasing  in  amount  at  the  expense 
of  the  former  as  the  temperature  b  rabed  (G.  Salet.  Compies  reiidus, 
1868, 67,p.488;aeeaboE.andL.  Natanson,  Wied.  Anu.,  1889. 24* 


nitrogen  trioxide,  whilst  gaaeous  nitric  oxide  mixed  with  excess  of 
oxygen  always  gave  the  trioxide  if  the  mixture  was  kept  bdow 
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I8M.  17.  P-  fio6).    M.  BMhelM  4«l  I.  Onv  (B-B.  5M. 

1881  |>].  37,  p.  4J4:  jS.  p.  Co)  hue  iIb  A^  thu  Ibo 

hcmt  of  ue  gu  decreMa  trilh  iAcnu^  of  tevpcnltim  until 

em  M  miniaiitHi  at  about  198-1^*  Q    CryoKoplc  dcUrminA- 

t  molKuhr  iirel|ht  of  nun«D  pcnudde  dkaolvEd  La 

c  add  ibow  that  lE  cormpooda  to  tba  oulccalar  fondtila 

..„, tmpcntan>(W.  Ramiay,  J«r.  Otm,  Stt,  1SB8, 53. 

663l)<  Nitnna  pBTOxide  U  tb*  Doit  ftable  oxide  of  DiEroccn. 
b  dBCOHMWO  by  watar.  nviiw  at  o*  C.  ■  Biixtun  of  nitric  and 
Atom  adda:  lNQi-t-H|0  -  HNCh-KRNO.  It  coabiim  irith 
wtplMric*ddta(onniiiliHidphaqkadd,S0i(OH}(N(U.  Itdoca 
not  nppon  ib*  cooibuitiaii  of  a  taper,  but  buraiac  ptmiAonn  and 
nd-hol  caibon  wiH  continiw  to  bum  in  tho  na.  It  convtrta  nianr 
inaallk  ondet  into  minura  of  niCnu  anil  nilrilei,  and  attacki 
many  BulaU.  fonninE  nilisIH  and  bdng  itielf  ndured  to  nitric 
oxide.   Ii  kan  enarvrtic  oxidliiiif  agent. 

Hitmni  filaiilt,  K|0|,  wufiiR  Dbaiotdbi  1840  by  K.  SiintE- 
Claire-Deville  (Am.  Cliim.  Pkyt.,  1830  111,  iS.  p.  341)  by  the  action 
d  diy  chlorine  on  allvcr  ullnte:  4AiNai+£ci.-4AaCI-l-ZN,0. 
+0^  I  r  may  alio  be  obtained  by  dittillinf  nitric  acid  over  phoflphoru* 
prntoude.  It  cryatallije*  in  large  pdaiui  which  melt  at  39-30*  C, 
toayrliowifh  liqoid,  which  Ixdtiat  4S^50*C- with  rai^d  decompati- 

^^mStmi  Mid,  Hilv)!!  «r&in'a^«d^i"ihe  form  of  iu 
Kiti  by  E.  Dlvenin  1871  {Otm.  Naa.  ij,  a.  »6)  l»  iHtucinf  ■ 
aolaticM  of  potanhun  nitrite  irilh  udiuni  amalgam,  and  aubieqiienE 
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X  iBiiw  inanner  (OFiloty,  9ir.,  jBg6,'iii 

'—  be  prepaitd  by  the — ■ ' '■ 

lioiu  at  hydTDXylar 


-J  .he  action  of  hy^nnylainiae  kuiphate  00  all 

pfeaence  of  lime  or  cnlcium  cafbooate.  the  ralxti 
(waled  to  aa*  C. ;  or  by  the  hydrolyiii  of  " 
<CHAN-C0-N[NO)'0H  (A.  HsntBch, 
The  Irrc  acid,  which  cryitalliiea  in  brillu 

iodide,  neither  doet  it  dec^oria  iodine  • 
it  to  nitric  add,  but  the  reaction  i>  c 


.  Ijioi,    they  may 
rlcondeionalluiline 

bdng  rapidly 

dimethyl  nitroeo4xyurea, 
Bff..  1S97,  »,  p.  tub), 
at  acaiei,  u  beM  prepared 


glubie  in  dilute  lulphuri 


dccompoaa  ilow 


CBNiOr4H|0,  {armed  by  the  ai; 
■It  in  the  preaence  cT  a  amati  1 
cryitalUiie  powder,  al 
(fihtte  Bcida.    It  it  de 


-HNC+aNO+HiO. 
heating  the  eorreeponi 
good  ittolta.    Sodium 


a  of  caiciuui  chloiide  on  the  lili 


add,  li  leDeiall] 
t~  ie>3^  aotC 
the  pndiKt  the 


obtained  1^  beating  the  oil 


le  pndiiet  than  being  fractionally  cryatalliaed  (Read,  HolUday  jk 
woni^i  3NaNOi+S-t-^aOH-Na^.4-SNaNOi+HiOibyoiidii- 

fog  atpuapberic  nllingEn  in  an  electric  ^rc,  keeping  the  gaiea  above 
300"  C.,  until  abnrpbDn  in  alkaline  hydnnide  aoluIiDn  ia  eHected 
(Geman  Pat.  I8818B);  or  by  pudng  air,  or  a  minuie  of  oiyiea 
andamnmnia.sverhaHd  metallicoiidealiMiL,  1«8I73|.  TNe  lalti 
of  [he  add  utt  colourien  or  faintly  yellow.    In  aqueout  lolution  tba 

Tree  add  acta  u  an  oudiiing  agent,  bieaching  indiEO  an* 

Iodine  imm  potauium  iodide,  or  it  may  act  as  a  redijcinc; 


diichanea 

and  aho  in  the  production  of  diaiD,  aio and  diaao^mino  compounds 
tt  may  be  rrcognl»d  by  the  blue  co4aur  it  ^vh  with  dlphc&ybaine 
au1phateandbyiurenctionwithpMafl«iumiadide.Btardi  paper. 
USruijI  chlfidr.  NOQ,  la  obtaiwl  by  the  dirnt  loion  of  idtric 

nitric  and  hydrocblorfc  addi,  ra'.^ir..    ili'     i'    ,1  <  g  ga«*  into 

concentrated  tulphuric  acid  ami  h.-i-<r  .   -med  nitn^l 

hydrogen    eolphite    with    dry    B.-iLr      ■  ■    -NOCl+Cli 

4W:    NOO+HiSO. -HCI  +  N-  ■    W.H  +  N.Q 

-Noa  +  NaHSO.  {W.  A.  TiUen.  J.  ..■  18(0  p,  6J0J. 

It  ii  alfo  prepared  hy  the  nciion  f.t  ^il,...rj.ii^.  .  .  Lutmchlonde  on 
potaannm  nitrite  or  on  nitrogen  peroxide.  It  ia  an  Dian^e.co]oured 
p*  vbich  may  be  readily  llqueGed  and  by  further  cooliag  may  be 


Iboibu-s'CaadthcaolidndlaM 


of  the  lerpcne  group  of  compounda 
water  and  alkaUna  bydroxidea,  yiel 
ebloride.  On  treatment  with  aUver  a 
NOF  (O;  RuS^  ZnL  OHTg.  Ocm., 


l7?n3y 


,.__   _e,i40iF,i>fo> 

tba  tempeniure<tf  liquid  oxygen  (H.MoiiiaA  an 
_..„ ,.-,)     iitaagaji 


Lebeau,  Cmfle 
hu,  I9»3, 140,  pp.  IS71,  16ai}.  It  ii  a  gai  ai  onjinary  teaipen, 
._..';  vben  liquefied  it  baOa  at  -Gs.s'Caadonioliditcationnfiu 
at  —13a*  C.  Water  decompoaea  it  lata  nitric  and  hvdrDdunri: 
addt.  ^itnmUt,  NHiNOb  &  obtained  by  the  actim  of  ntehurK 
and  lUtric  addi  on  potaadum  Imidotulpboaatc,  or  by  the  acion  d 

^-  '■        ■        'il,-niA^ 

__.  ,. .CaX+H^O, 

cryitalliiea  in  primu  ot  kafieu  which 


It  11  very  uaatabtei  dccoapodng  ini 

mijted  with  copper  aajde.  lead^dir.    _      .     . 

On  reduction  It  glvca  a  atrongly  iieduciiig  ai 

idne.   According  to  A.  Hantach  {Atm,,  1896,  392.  pp.  340  rt 
hypofutmat  acu  and  nitramide  are  to  be  retarded  aa  abo^ 


W^iSoH). 
Sd  (S!! 


Nibttni  nlpMr,  K&,  fir..  

'wSifc  'hJJ'lii'  ''■  ^'"-  'Ted''b  'o'°i 

1904.  37,  p.  IJ73;  I90St  38.  p.  1659).  who  am  Duuineii  K  oy  oi>- 
■olving  nilphui  in  liquid  ammonil.  It  1>  a  leddiih.yellow  cryoUine 
•olidruuoluble  io  water  and  mellini  at  178'  C.  It  eiplodei  readily 
when  melted  or  fubjecltd  to  ihock.  Dry  hvdrocbhtfic  acid  nvs 
ammonia  but  no  niirogenr  with  ammoma  it  cnn  NSNH,  lad 
S  :S(  NH.), :  and  with  accandary  aminei  it  [orma  thndiamiaei.  StN  Ri)k 
nilroiM  and  ammonia  being  libented.  When  heated  with  C^  to 
100' C.  under  presure.  it  formi  liquid  nitrnfen  iul;^idc.  NpSi,  a 
moUle  nd  liquid  which  iolidi6ci  to  an  iDdine.|ike  masa  c^  a^iuk 


Dmic  we^t  of  nitn 
raluea  obtained  varyiag  » 
.    These  metboda  nave  b_- 

ticat  disciuBua  of  the  rcLtiv^ 

'  and  phydco<h<niicat  melhodi,  ai  ' 


Lord  Rayle^,  / 


MfESTt'p^  m3  et  a 

('994>,  S5.  p.  340;  (1904J  73.  ,.  ..^,  _. , 

,-,..  .».  (1001).  79.  p.  1471  R.  WTCny,  Jtur.  OrnL  Sx.  (10C61. 

t.  p.  II74!  A,  Scott.  Ftk.  Clum.  Sue.  (i»os).  31.  p.  309;  P.  A. 

uyt,  Cte«.  Nm  (1905).  9".  pp.  «'  et  «q.;  (1906)  93,  p.  13  a 

q.;  D.  Berthelot,  Ormpla  rtudia  (1907),  144.  p.  1A9- 

HrTROOLTCEBIH,  CJIi(N0>)iDrCHJ40i'CHN0i-CEJia 

glyceryl  Irioititile,  an  cxploaive  £r3t  rjbtatDcd  in  1S46  by  Atcanio 

Sobreio  {iiim,  Aant.  Torino,  184))  by  aclins  with  a  miitnn 

itrong  niliic  wd  tulphuHc  adib  on  ^yaiio  >l  tbe  ordinair 

ipenture.    Tlie  reaction  proceeda  in  Kvetal  ataga,  moao-, 

di-  and  finally  tri-nilnte  being  produced,  the  final  Mage  terjuiriiig 

jd  ai  a  dehydintor.     When  pure  it  ii  a  vrrj  pair 

sp.  gr.  i.6i4at  4*  C.  and  I'doat  if"  C     OnegTaa 

requina  tor  aolutiOD  between  Soo  and  1000  cc-  of  water,  4  cc 

'  ibaidula  alcobol  or  iS  cc  of  wood  qiirii,  and  it  is  scarce^ 

_.  all  Hduble  In  ^ycerio  ilteU,  but  miict  in  all  propoitiaiis  wiib 

etbei,  acetone,  ethyl  acetate  ajid  beniene. 

*~  '''eDaauCacture  glycerin  ii  dropped  in  a  very  thin  itreajn  into 

n  of  3  parti  of  nitric  (■p.gr.  i-$)and5pBrticf  lalphuricadil 

(•p.  gr.  I'84),  <)i>  eenlalnini  vend  being  cooled  by  a  waiei  iadirt 
arid  the  add  mixture  agitated  by  a  Btream  of  cooled  air,  tbe  tcTBpm- 
ure  bdng  kept  at  about  It*  C.  A  coniidetable  eiceai  ai  acib  ii 
■eceaiary  for  the  completioB  and  aafety  o(  the  reactioo,  vsulj 
Jma  8  parta  of  tbe  aod  mixture  to  1  o(  (lyctrio.  The  b«her  the 
itrength  of  the  adda  the  bibber  the  yield  of  niiroglrccrin  and  the 
■mailer  the  loaa  by  iolution  in  the  waate  addk.  In  recent  praaire 
fulphin  triwiide.  or  luming  aulpburk  acid,  ia  added,  ao  thu 


ithoviae  render  the  product 


ck  Of  milky.   GeDenlly  it  ia  ealkr 
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driof,  after  being  Kparated  from  the  wash  water,  by  means  of 
common  salt,  upon  a  uyer  of  which  the  moist  nitnwlyceiin  ts  gently 
ran  and  allowoa  to  drain  or  filter  through,  or  it  Is  mtered  through  a 
mass  of  dry  sponge  or  similar  dry  and  porous  material. 

Under  ordinary  pressure  it  bods  at  above  200*  C.  (L.  de  Brayn). 
If  gradaally  heated  it  begins  to  vaporise  and  decompose  at  about 
130*,  and  as  a  rule  it  detonates  when  heated  slightly  above  this 
temperature,  previously  giving  off  some  red  fumes.  A  little  vapour 
is  given  off  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures,  and  when  under 
a  few  millimetres  prenure  only  it  rapidly  vaporizes  below  100*  C. 
The  freezing-point  is  uncertain,  owing  perhaps  to  the  existence  of 
two  modifications,  as  suggested  by  Kast  (Zetls.  f.  ges.  SchUss-  v. 
Sprengsloff.  I-23|^;  see  also  S.  Nauckhoff,  Zeils.  J,  ang.  Ckem.,  18, 
Fleft  I  and  i).  It  is  freauently  given  as  43*  to  46*  F.  (about  6*  to 
8*  C),  and  it  u  stated  to  be  more  sensitive  to  percusMon  when  frozen 
(Beilstein).  It  crystallizes  Qxi  long  needles)  more  easily  when  gently 
agitated  during  the  cooling,  or  when  mixed  with  such  substances  as 
loesclgnihr.  At  one  time  it  was  transported  all  over  America  in  a 
frozen  condition  without  serious  accidents,  and  according  to  Sir 
F.  Nathan  {Jour.  Soc.  Ckem,  Ind.,  1908,  27,  p.  5)  it  is  safer  to  export 
in  the  frozen  state.  To  prevent  the  freezing  of  nitroglycerin  in 
dvnamite  it  has  been  proposed  to  add  various  substances,  such  as 
cfilordinitro^ycerin,  nitrated  diglycerin  or  tetranitrodiglycerol. 
and  also  mono-and  di-nitroglycerin.  The  latter  two  have  been  studied 
by  C.  W.  Will  {Ber.t  1008,  7,  p.  407),  who  obtained  two  isomeric 
dinitroglycerins,  one  of^  which  is  eminently  crystallizable  and  the 
other  fUiid.  Both  are  sensitive  to  percussion,  but  a  little  less  so  than 
nitroglycerin.  The  mononitrogi3fcerin  also  exists  in  two  forms, 
neither  of  which  is  strictly  speaking  explosive.  It  appears  that  an 
addition  of  dinitroglycerin  to  nitroglycerin  would  materially  retard 
its  freezing  or  lessen  its  sensitiveness  (see  also  C.  Qaessen,  Ccr. 
Pat.  210990  (1909)). 


Specific  gravity 
Melting-point   . 

Botlinff-point  18  mm. 
Solubaity 

Mono. 

Di. 

Tri. 

I '40 
70% 

1-47 
«  hydrate,  26* 
0  hydrate  (fluid) 
145*  about 

7-7% 

1-6 

labile,  2-2* 

stable,  12-2*' 

i6o» 

•I6% 

*  The  liquid  when  soaked  into  a  porous  combustible  substance  like 
bloCtxng-papcr  bum^  fapidly  and  auietly,  and  when  struck  with  a 
hammer  on  a  hard  surface  violently  detonates;  when  a  little  of  the 
liquid  b  spread  on  an  anvil  and  strack,  the  portion  immediately 
under  the  nammer  only  will,  as  a  rule,  detonate,  the  remainder  being 
scattered.  Some  solutions  of  nitroglycerin  (in  ether,  acetone,  &c.) 
bum  quietly,  and  the  same  is  the  case  when  it  is  held  in  solution  or 
suspension  m  a  colloid  substance,  as  gelatinized  guncotton,  &c. 

Stiong  sulphuric  ackl  dissolves  nitroglycerin,  and  this  solution  on 
being  poured  into  water  vields  dinitroglycerin  (see  Will,  toe.  cil.) 
and  also  some  mononitroglycerin.  When  the  solution  in  the  strong 
acid  is  allowed  to  stand,  some  nitric  acid  is  first  evolved,  and  as  the 
temperature  rises  this  is  followed  by  a  general  decomposition  of  the 
sub<^ance,  though  not  necessarily  an  explosive  one.  Shaken  with 
mercury  and  sulphuric  acid,  nitroglycerin  yields  its  nitrogen  as  nitric 
oxide;  the  measurement  of  the  volume  of  this  gas  is  a  convenient 
mode  of  estimating  nitroglycerin.  Ammonium  hydroxide  has  no 
appreciable  action  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  strong  solutions  of 
sodium  or  potassium  hydroxides  start  a  decomposition,  with  rise  of 
temperature,  in  which  some  nitrate  and  always  some  nitrite  is  pro- 
duce. Some  glycerin  may  be  re-formed,  but  with  very  strong 
allraline  solutions  little  of  the  glycerin  molecule  escapes  destruction, 
oxalic  acid  and  several  other  products  resulting.  Alcoholic  solutions 
of  the  alkalis  also  produce  much  nitrite  along  with  some  formate 
and  acetate.  Caldum  or  potassium  sulphides  and  potassium  hydro- 
sulphides  completely  reduce  nitroglycerin  to  givccrin,  some  of  the 
sulphur  being  oxicuzed  and  some  precipitated.  Hydriodk:  acid 
ledttces  it  to  glycerin  and  nitric  oxide.  Aniline  and  similar  bases  are 
oxidized  and  partially  nitrated  by  nitroglycerin,  with  the  production 
of  non-cxplosive  compounds. 

The  first  attempts  to  utilize  the  explosive  power  of  nitro- 
glycerin were  made  by  Nobel  in  1863;  they  were  only  partially 
sucxeasful  until  the  plan,  first  ai^Iied  by  General  Pictot  in  1854, 
of  develoiMng  the  force  of  gunpowder  in  the  most  rapid  nuinner 
and  to  the  maximum  extent,  through  initiative  detonation,  was 
applied  by  Nobel  to  nitro^ycerin.  Even  then,  however,  the 
liqtud  nature  of  the  substance,  though  advantageous  in  one  or  two 
directions,  constituted  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  safe  transport  and 
storage  and  to  its  efficient  employment;  it  was  therefore  not 
until  Nobel  produced  plastic  solid  preparations  by  mixing  the 
liquid  with  porous  substances,  such  as  gunpowder,  or  carbon  and 
sulphur,  and  finally  kieselguhr  in  a  fine  state  of  division,  capable 
of  absorbing  and  retaining  considerable  quantities  of  it,  that  it 
could  be  emptoyed  as  a 'blasting  agent  (see  Explosives,  Dyna- 
um,  CoBOiTE).  (W.  R.  E.  H.) 


rA«ra^m/f£j.— Nitroglycerin  has  a  sweet  burning  taste  and  is 
decidedly  poisonous.  lu  vapour  produces  violent  headache,  and 
the  same  effect  is  often  caused  by  handling  compositions  con- 
taining it.  Prior  to  its  use  as  an  explosive,  its  alcoholic  solution 
found  application  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  glonoin. 
Although  a  nitrate,  its  pharmacological  actions  resemble  those 
of  nitrites  such  as  amyl  nitrite,  taken  internally.  The  explana- 
tion is  that  in  an  alkaline  medium  at  body  heat  nitroglycerin 
yields  a  nitrite,  probably  as  a  preliminary  stage  of  resolution. 
Nitroglycerin  shaken  up  with  warm  very  dilute  alkaline  solutions, 
as  sodium  carbonate,  for  a  few  minutes  only,  always  yields 
sufficient  nitrite  to  give  the  diazoreaction;  and,  as  stated,  strong 
alkaline  solutions  always  produce  some  nitrite  as  one  of  the 
decomposition  products.  This  gradual  conversion  in  the  tissues 
is  a  valuable  property  of  nitroglycerin,  as  its  effects  take  longer  to 
manifest  themselves  than  is  the  case  with  amyl  and  other  nitrites. 
Nitroglycerin  is  valuable  as  a  preventive  in  cases  of  cardiac 
pain,  such  as  angina  pectoris,  and  it  is  also  used  in  other  condi- 
tions where  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  arterial  tension.  The 
British  Pharmacopoeia  contains  a  liquor  h-initrini  (1%),  and 
tablets  made  up  with  chocolate,  each  containing  one-hundredth 
of  a  grain. 

NITZSCH,  OREGOR  WILHEIJI(i790-i86i),  German  classical 
scholar,  brother  of  Karl  Immanud  Nilzsch,  was  bom  at 
Wittenberg  on  the  22nd  of  November  1790.  In  1827  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  ancient  literature  at  Kiel,  but  in  1852 
was  dismi^cd  by  the  Danish  government  for  his  German  sym- 
pathies. In  the  same  year  he  accepted  a  similar  post  at 
Leipzig,  which  he  held  till  his  death  on  the  22nd  of  July  1861. 
Nitzsch  is  chiefly  known  for  his  writings  on  the  Homeric  epic. 
In  opposition  to  Wolf  and  Lachmann,  he  maintained  that  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  not  an  aggregate  of  single  short  poems, 
but  long  complete  poems,  composed  by  one  and  the  same  author 
according  to  a  uniform  plan  wdth  a  central  dramatic  idea. 

His  son,KARL  Wilhelu  Nitzsch  (1818-1880)  .became  professor 
of  history  at  Kdnigsberg  in  1862,  and  at  Berlin  in  2872. 

The  most  important  of  his  works  were:  ErklSrende  Anmerkungen 
sti  Homer's  Odyssee,  i.-xii.  (i  826-1 840);  Die  Sagenpoesie  der  Griechen 
(1852};  BeitrUge  zur  Gesckickte  der  epischen  Poesie  der  Griechen 
(pub.  1862,  cd.  C  W.  Nitzsch).  See  memoir  by  F.  LQbker  (1864); 
C.  Bursian,  Gesckickte  der  klassiscken  Pkiloloeie  in  Deutschland  (1883) 
and  J.  E.  Sandys,  Hist,  of  Class.  Sckol.  iii.  (1908},  p.  105. 

NITZSCH.  KARL  IHMANUEL  (1787-1868),  Lutheran  divine, 
was  bom  at  the  small  Saxon  town  of  Borna  near  Leipzig  on 
the  2ist  of  September  1787.  His  father,  Karl  Ludwig  Nitzsch 
(175 1-183 1),  who  at  that  time  was  pastor  and  superintendent 
in  Boma,  and  afterwards  (1790)  became  professor  at  Wittenberg 
and  director  (181 7)  of  the  senu'nary  for  preachers,  has  also  left 
a  name  of  some  distinction  in  the  theological  world  by  a  number 
of  writings,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  work  entitled 
De  discrimine  revdaiionis  imperaioriac  el  didacticae  prdusiones 
ttcadetnicae  (2  vols.,  1830).  Theologically,  he  represented  a 
combination  of  supematuralism  and  rationalism  (supernatural 
rationalism  or  a  Kantian  rational  supematuralism).  Karl 
Immanuel  was  sent  to  study  at  Schulpforta  in  1803,  whence 
he  proceeded  to  the  university  of  Wittenberg  in  1806.  In  1809 
he  graduated,  and  in  x8io  he  became  a  PrivaJdozent  at  the 
university.  Having  become  diaconus  at  the  Schlosskirche  in 
181 1,  he  showed  remarkable  energy  and  zeal  during  the  bombard- 
ment and  siege  of  the  city  in  18 13.  In  18x7  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  preceptors  in  the  preachers'  seminary  which  had  been 
established  at  Wittenberg  after  the  suppression  of  the  university. 
From  1820  to  1822  he  was  superintendent  in  Kemberg,  and  in  the 
latter  year  he  was  appointed  professor  ordinarius  of  systematic 
and  practical  theology  at  Bonn.  Here  he  remained  until  called 
to  succeed  Marheinekeat  Berlin  in  1847;  subsequently  he  became 
university  preacher,  rector  of  the  university,  provost  of  St 
Nicolai  (in  1854)  and  member  of  the  supreme  council  of  the 
church,  in  which  last  capacity  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
active  promoters  of  the  Evangelical  Union.  He  died  on  the  2  ist 
of  August  1868.  He  represented  the  VermiUdungslkeologie 
of  the  school  of  Schleicrmacher. 
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His  SOD,  FuEOixcB  August  Ntkscr  (b.  183a},  was  made 
professor  ordinarius  of  theology  at  Giessen  in  x868  and  at  Kid 
in  1873.  He  was  the  author  of  Grundriss  der  chrisd.  Dogmen- 
gesckkkie  (1870,  incomplete)  and  Dot  System  da  Boitkius 
(i860),  amongst  other  works. 

Kar!  Nitzach's  principal  works  axe:  System  der  ckruUichen  Lekre 
1829;  6th  ed..  1851:  Eng.  trans.,  1849).  Prakiische  Tkeologte 
1847-1860;  and  ed.,  i9iSi-mA),  Akademtuhe  Vortrdg^  Hber  chnst- 
icke  Ciaubenslekre  (1858)  and  several  scries  of  Predigttm.  "  He  took 
as  his  startin^'point  the  fundamental  thought  of  Schleicrmachcr. 
that  religion  »  not  doctrine  but  life,  direct  conscMusness,  feeling. 
At  the  same  time  he  sought  to  bring  religious  feeling  into  closer 
connexion  with  knowledge  and  volition  than  Schlcicrmacher  had 
done;  he  laid  special  stress — and  justly— on  the  recognition  of  a 
necessary  and  radical  union  of  religion  with  morality,  treating  both 
dogmatics  and  ethics  together  accordingly  in  his  System  der  ckrtsi- 
liclen  Lekre"  (Otto  Pfleiderer.  DeeelopmetU  of  Tkeolofty,  p.  123). 
His  Proiestantiscke  Beantwortung,  a  reply  to  the  Symboltk<A  Johann 
Adam  Mfthler  (1796-1838),  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Studten 
u.  Kriliken,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  may  also  be  men- 
tioned. 

See  Hcrsog-Hauck.  Realeneykhpddie,  and  the  AUgemeine  detUscke 
Biograpkie;  ¥.  Lichtenberger,  History  of  German  Tkeoiogy  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century ,  pp.  185-196. 

NIU-CHWANQ,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  Manchurian  province 
of  Sh£ng-king  (Uao-tung),  in  40^  53'  N.  and  122^  7'  E.,  about 
35  m.  (90  m.  by  water)  from  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Ltao-tung, 
on  what  is  now  a  small  branch  of  the  main  eastern  affluent  of  the 
Liao-ho.  The  population  is  estimated  at  80,000.  The  city 
proper  is  a  comparatively  unimportant  place  with  broken-down 
walls,  but  it  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  large  and  flourishing 
suburbs.  About  the  beginning  of  the  Ta-ts*ing  dynasty  (1644) 
Niu-chwang  was  the  chief  port  on  the  river,  but  in  the  reign  of 
K'ien-lung,  owing  mainly  to  physical  changes,  it  was  supplanted 
by  Tien-chwang-tai  farther  down  the  stream,  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  i8th  century  this  had  in  turn  to  give  place  to  Ying-tsze 
still  nearer  the  mouth.  In  ignorance  of  these  facts  Niu-chwang 
(now^ scarcely  to  be  reached  by  a  flat-bottomed  river  boat)  was 
chosen  as  one  of  the  ports  to  be  opened  to  foreign  trade  by  the 
treaty  of  Tien-tsin;  and,  though  Ying-tsze.  had  of  necessity 
to  be  adopted  as  the  site  of  the  foreign  settlements,  Europeans 
still  continue  to  speak  of  it  as  the  port  of  Niu-chwang.  Ying-tsze 
(otherwise  known  as  Ying-k*ou,  Niu-k*ou  and  in  Mandarin  as 
Muh-k*ou-ying)  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Liao-ho  on  the  lowest 
dry  portion  of  the  plain,  not  much  above  high-water  mark. 
The  British  settlement  immediately  above  the  town  has  a  river 
frontage  of  1000  yds.  opposite  the  deepest  of  the  reaches,  and  runs 
back  to  the  highway  leading  to  Niu-chwang.  Off  the  mouth  of 
the  river  there  is  an  extensive  bar  of  hard  mud  which  can  only 
be  crossed  by  certain  channels  at  high  tide,  when  it  is  covered 
by  from  z8  to  20  ft.  of  water;  and  the  port  is  altogether  closed 
by  ice  for  four  or  five  months  of  the  year,  between  November 
and  May.  Niu-chwang  has  shown  considerable  vigour  as  a  port 
of  trade,  sharing  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  provinces 
of  Manchuria,  of  which  it  is  the  outlet.  It  was  opened  to  foreign 
trade  in  1858.  In  1864  the  total  value  of  trade  was  £934.374> 
in  1878  £3,606,134,  in  1898  £4i634.470t  while  in  1904  the  figures 
reached  £s,9SO|89S-  The  principal  exports  (29%)  are  beans, 
bean-cake,  bean-oil  and  wild  silk.  The  bean-cake  is  a  popular 
article  of  food  with  the  natives  of  Kwang-tung  and  Fuh-kien, 
and  is  also  largely  employed  for  manuring  the  rice  and  sugar 
fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shanghai,  Amoy,  Swatow,  &c. 
Of  imports  (71  %)  the  principal  are  cotton  yam  and  cotton  cloth, 
most  of  the  latter  being  drawn  from  the  Um'ted  States  in  prefer- 
ence to  English-made  goods.  The  number  of  resident  foreigners 
is  about  150.  Railways  connect  the  port  with  Tientsin  and 
Peking  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  Russian  territories  lying 
to  the  north  on  the  other.  In  2895  Niu-chwang  was  occupied 
by  Japanese  troops,  and  the  town  was  included  in  the  cession  of 
territory  originally  granted  by  the  treaty  of  peace.  By  a  supple- 
mentary convention  it  was  retroceded  by  the  Japanese  under 
pressure  of  France  and  Russia.  Niu-chwang  suffered  considerably 
from  the  disturbances  of  1900  and  again  during  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war.  In  1900  the  Russians  defeated  the  Chinese 
troops  who  attacked  the  town,  and  took  possession  of  the  port, 


and  administered  affairs  untQ  they  in  their  turn  were  driven 
out  by  Japanese.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  Japanese 
restored  the  port  to  China. 

NIU^  (Savage  Island  or  Niui-FsKAt,  as  the  natives  call  it). 
an  island  in  the  South  Padfic  Ocean,  14  m.  long  by  ro  m  wide, 
in  19"  10'  S.,  169**  47'  W.  The  entire  island  is  an  old  ctoral  reef 
upheaved  200  ft.,  honeycombed  with  caves  and  seamed  with 
fissures.  The  soil,  though  thin,  is,  as  in  other  Umestone  islands, 
very  rich,  and  coco-nuts,  tara,  yams  and  bananas  thrive.  There 
is  an  abundant  rainfall,  but  owing  to  the  porous  nature  of  the 
soil  the  water  percolates  into  deep  caves  which  have  oNnmunica- 
tion  with  the  sea,  and  becomes  brackish.  The  natives,  a  mixed 
Polynesian  and  Melanesian  people  of  Samoan  speech,  are  the  most 
industrious  in  the  Pacific,  and  many  of  the  young  men  go  as 
labourers  to  other  islands.  The  consequent  minority  of  men  has 
been  destructive  of  the  sexual  morality  of  the  women,  which 
formerly  stood  high.  The  natives  are  keen  traders,  and  though 
uncouth  in  manners  when  compared  with  their  nearest  neigh- 
bours, the  Tongans  and  Samoans,  are  friendly  to  Europeans. 
Their  hostility  to  Captain  Cook  in  1774,  which  earned  from  him 
the  name  of  Savage  for  the  island,  was  due  to  their  fear  of  foreign 
disease,  a  fear  that  has  since  been  justified.  The  populatioa 
(4079  in  1901)  is  slightly  decreasing.  The  natives  are  all  Chris- 
tians, and  the  majority  have  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  to 
speak  a  little  English,  under  the  tuition  of  the  London  Mtsskmary 
Society.  They  wear  European  clothes.  The  island  became 
a  British  protectorate  on  the  20th  of  April  1900,  and  was  made 
a  dependency  of  New  Zealand  in  October  1900,  the  naii\T 
government,  of  an  elected  '*  king  "  and  a  council  of  headmen, 
being  maintained.  In  1900  there  were  thirteen  Europeans  00  the 
island  The  exports  are  copra,  fungus  and  straw  hats,  wtkfa 
the  women  plait  very  cleverly. 


See  T.  H.  Hood,  NoUs  of  a  Cmise  in  HM.S.  "Foot  "(Edinbogfa. 
1863):  J.  L.  Brenchley,  Jottings  during  tke  Cruise  0/  tke  "  Cmnfon" 
(London.  1873);  B.  H.  Thomson.  Savage  Island  (London,  190a). 

NIVELLBS  (Flcm.  Nyvet),  a  town  of  Belgium  in  the  pcovioce 
of  Brabant,  situated  on  the  Thines  19  m.  S.  of  Brussek.  Pop. 
(1904)  12,109.  It  is  a  busy  little  pUce  with  many  industries* 
notably  the  manufacture  of  parchment.  T^e*town  is  supposed 
to  owe  its  origin  to  the  foundation  of  a  convent  cm  the  spot  by 
Itta  or  Iduberge,  wife  of  Pippin  of  Landen.  The  Romanesqse 
church  of  St  Gertrude,  named  after  Itta's  daughter,  dates 
from  the  nth  century,  but  has  been  badly  restored  and  is  db- 
figured  by  a  heavy  tower.  On  the  top  of  the  tower  is  the  effigy 
of  a  man  in  iron  who  strikes  the  hours  with  a  hammer. 
He  is  called  by  the  townspeople  Jean  de  Nivelles,  a  celebnted 
baron  of  the  15th  century  whose  title  eventually  became  raciged 
in  that  of  the  count  de  Homes  (Horn).  The  church  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  Itta's  convent.  Gose  to  NiveQes  b  SeocSe, 
where  Cond£  defeated  William  of  Orange  in  1674,  and  at  Nivdks 
itself  the  French  under  Maroeau  defeated  the  Austiiaiia  ia 
1794. 

NIVERNAIS.  LOUIS  CHARLES  BARBON  HANCINI  HAZ- 
ARINL  Dt^c  DE  (i 716-1 798),  French  diplomatist  and  writer « 
was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  x6th  of  December  1716,  son  of  Phil^spe 
Jules  Francois,  due  de  Nevers,  and  Maria  Anne  Spindla,  and  great- 
nephew  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  He  was  educated  at  the  CoO^ 
Louis  le  Grand,  and  married  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  served 
in  the  campaigns  in  Italy  (1733)  and  Bohemia  (1740),  but  had 
to  give  up  soldiering  on  account  of  his  weak  health.  He  was 
subsequently  ambassador  at  Rome  (1748-1752).  Berlin  (i7SS~ 
1756)  and  London,  where  he  negotiated  the  treaty  oi  Paris  (loth 
of  Februaiy  1763).  From  1787  to  1789  he  was  a  member  ol  the 
Council  of  State.  He  did  not  emigrate  during  the  Revolntias:, 
but  lost  all  his  money  and  was  imprisoned  in  1 793.  He  recoveied 
his  liberty  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  and  died  in  Paris  cm  the 
25th  of  February  1798.  In  1743  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy 
for  a  poem  entitled  Dtiie,  and  from  1763  he  devoted  the  grcattr 
part  of  his  time  to  the  administration  of  the  duchy  of  Nevers  and 
to  heUes4utres.  He  wrote  much  and  with  great  facility;  bvt 
his  writings  are  of  little  value,  his  FatUs  being  his  be^  pro> 
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ductlons.  His  {Emtci  computes  were  published  in  Paris  in  1796; 
an  edition  of  his  (Euvres  posihumes  was  brought  out  in  Paris  by 
Fransois  de  NeufchAteau  in  1807,  and  his  Corrtspondance 
uaUe  was  published  in  Paris  by  de  Lescure  in  1866. 

See  L.  Pexvy  (paeud.  for  Mile.  Luce  Herptn),  Un  Petit-Naeu  de 
Mamrin  (Paris,  iteo) ;  La  Fw  du  XV III*  sthde:  Uducde  Nnemais 
fParis,  1891),  by  tne  same  writer;  Saince-Beuve,  Cauteries  du  lundi 
(vol.  xiii.);  Dupin,  £/o£f  du  due  de  Nivemais  (1840);  Abb^  Blam- 
p^non,  LeDuede  Nteernais,  d'apris  sa  correspondance  iMdUe  (1888). 

NIXIE,  or  NzxY,  a  female  water-sprite.  The  word  is  adapted 
from  Ger.  Nixe^  the  male  water-sprite  being  Nix.  The  general 
term  covering  both  the  male  and  female  is  "  nicker,"  a  kelpie. 
This  also  appears  in  Dutch  nikker.  The  Old  Teutonic  nikus 
may  be  connected  with  the  root  which  appears  in  Gr.  y{^ciy  or 
yirrciy,  "  to  wash." 

NIXOff.  JOHN  (1815-1899),  English  mining  engineer  and 
colliery  proprietor,  was  born  at  Barlow,  Durham,  on  the  loth 
of  May  18 1 5,  the  son  of  a  farmer.    He  was  educated  at  the  village 
school,  and  at  an  academy  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  where  he 
distinguished    himself    in    mathematics.    Leaving    school    at 
fourteen,  he  worked  on  his  father's  farm  for  two  years,  and  then 
apprenticed  himself  to  Mr  Joseph  Gray,  one  of  the  leading 
mining  engineers  in  the  north  of  England,  and  agent  to  the 
second  marquis  of  Bute;  subsequently  he  obtained  employment 
as  "  overman  "  at  one  of  the  Bute  collieries  in  Durham.    In 
1839  an  advertisement  drew  him  to  the  South  Wales  coalfield, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  mine-surveying,  and  whence  he  pro> 
ceeded  to  France  as  engineer  to  a  coal  and  iron  company. 
Returning  to  England,  he  noticed  while  travelling  on  one  of  the 
Thames  steameis  that  the  Welsh  coal  in  use  gave  off  no  smoke 
and  was  preferred  to  north  country  coal  both  on  this  gpund 
and  because  of  its  greater  power-producing  efhciency.     His 
experience  in  France  now  suggested  to  him  that  a  profitable 
market  for  this  coal  might  be  established  among  the  French 
iron-founders  and  manufacturer  generally  who  had  hitherto 
imported  English  north  country  coal.    For  some  time  he  was 
unable  to  procure  any  of  this  special  Welsh  coal.    Eventually, 
however,  by  expending  all  his  small  savings  he  secured  a  cargo, 
freighted  a  small  craft,  and  sent  it  across  to  Nantes,  where  with 
some  difficulty  he  persuaded  the  local  manufacturers  to  try  it  on 
the  understanding  that  he  bore  the  expense  of  the  experiments. 
These  tests,  carried  out  under    Nixon's  personal    directions, 
proved  highly  successful,  and  in  due  course  the  French  govern- 
ment gave  him  a  contract  for  Welsh  coal  for  the  French  navy. 
Nixon'^  visit  to  Nantes  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Welsh  steam- 
coal  trade,  English  manufacturers  and  shipowners  imitating  the 
example  of  their  French  rivals.    At  first  Nixon  only  sold  the 
coal  on  commission,  but  eventually  acquired  what  appeared 
to  him  a  prospective  field  for  steam-coal  in  the  Aberdare  valley, 
and  after  seven  years'  working  at  last  struck  a'rich  seam.    This 
property  is  now  known  as  Nixon's  Navigation  Collieries.    Nixon 
subsequently  acquired  or  developed  other  South  Wales  steam 
collieries,  which  yielded  him  a  considerable  fortune.    He  was 
also  the  inventor  of  many  mechanical  improvements  in  colliery 
working.    He  died  in  London  on  the  3rd  of  June  1899. 

See  J.  E.  Vincent,  John  Nixon,  Pioneer  0/  the  Steam  Coal  Trade  in 
South  Wales  (London.  1900). 

NIZAM,  the  hereditary  title  of  the  reigning  prince  of  Hyderabad 
(9.9.)  in  India,  derived  from  an  Arabic  word  meaning  order,  or 
administration.  The  same  word  is  found  in  JVazim,  applied  to 
the  Nawab  of  Bengal,  and  in  Nizamatt  the  old  term  for  criminal 
jurisdiction.  Nizam-ul-MuIk  ( »  "  administrator  of  the  kingdom") 
was  the  title  of  Asaf  Jah,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  a  very 
able  soldier  and  minister  of  the  court  of  Aurangzeb,  who  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  Deccan  in  17 13,  and  established  his 
independence  before  his  death  in  1748. 

NIZAMI  (1141-1203).  NizSm-uddin  AbQ  Mahommed  Ilyfts 
bin  YQsuf,  Persian  poet,  was  bom  535  a.r.  (1141  a.d.).  His 
native  place,  or  at  any  rate  the  abode  of  his  father,  was  in  the 
hills  of  Kum,  but  as  he  spent  almost  all  his  days  in  Ganja  in 
ArrSn  (the  present  Elizavettpol)  he  is  generally  known  as 
Nizftml  of  Ganja  or  GmnjawL    The  early  death  of  his  paxents, 


which  illustrated  to  him  in  the  most  forcible  manner  the  unstable- 
ness  of  all  human  existence,  threw  a  gloom  over  his  whole  life, 
and  fostered  in  him  that  earnest  piety  and  fervent  love  for 
solitude  and  meditation  which  have  left  numerous  traces  in  his 
poetical  writings,  and  served  him  throughout  his  literary  career  as 
a  powerful  antidote  against  the  enticing  favours  of  princely 
courts,  for  which  he,  unlike  most  of  his  contemporaries,  never 
sacrificed  a  tittle  of  his  self-esteem.  The  religious  atmosphere  of 
Ganja,  besides,  was  most  favourable  to  such  a  state  of  mind; 
the  inhabitants,  being  zealous  Sunnites,  allowed  nobody  to 
dwell  among  them  who  did  not  come  up  to  their  standard  of 
orthodoxy,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  that  NizflmI 
abandoned  himself  at  an  eariy  age  to  a  stem  ascetic  life,  as  full 
gf  intolerance  to  others  as  dry  and  unprofitable  to  himselL 
He  was  rescued  at  last  from  this  monkish  idleness  by  his  inbom 
genius,  which,  not  being  able  to  give  free  vent  to  its  poetical 
inspirations  under  the  crushing  weight  of  bigotry,  claimed 
a  greater  share  in  the  legitimate  enjoyments  of  life  and  the 
appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  as  well  as  a  more 
enlightened  faith  of  tolerance,  benevolence,  and  liberality.  The 
first  poetical  work  in  Vhich  Niz£ml  embodied  his  thoughts  on 
God  and  man,  and  all  the  experiences  he  had  gained,  was  neces- 
sarily of  a  didactic  character,  and  very  appropriately  styled 
Mahfuanul  Asrdr,  or  "  Storehouse  of  Mysteries,**  as  it  bears  the 
unmistakable  stamp  of  Sufic  speculations.  It  shows,  moreover, 
a  strong  resemblance  to  Nftsir  Khosrau's  ethical  poems  and 
San&'i's  Hadikal-ulhakihal,  or  ''  Garden  of  Troth."  The  date 
of  composition,  which  varies  in  the  different  copies  from  553  to 
582  A.11.,  must  be  fixed  in  574  or  575  (i  178-1 179  a.d.).  Although 
the  Makhzan  is  mainly  devoted  to  philosophic  meditations, 
the  propensity  of  Nizftml's  genius  to  purely  epic  poetry,  which 
was  soon  to  assert  itself  in  a  more  independent  form,  makes 
itself  felt  even  here,  all  the  twenty  chapters  being  interspersed 
with  short  tales  illustrative  of  the  maxims  set  forth  in  each. 
His  claim  to  the  title  of  the  foremost  Persian  romanticist  he 
fully  established  only  a  year  or  two  after  the  Makksan  by  the 
publication  of  his  fiist  epic  masterpiece  Kkosrau  and  Shirin^ 
composed,  according  to  the  oldest  copies,  in  576  a.h.  (i  180  a.d.). 
As  in  all  his  following  epopees  the  subject  was  taken  from  what 
pious  Moslems  call  the  time  of  "  heathendom  " — here,  for 
instance,  from  the  old  Sassftnian  story  of  Shilh  Khosrau  Parwiz 
(Chosroes  Parvez),  his  love  affairs  with  the  princess  Shirin 
of  Armenia,  his  jealousy  against  the  architect  Ferhild,  for  some 
time  his  successful  rival,  of  whom  he  got  rid  at  last  by  a  very 
ingenious  trick,  and  his  final  reconciliation  and  marriage  with 
ShIrIn;  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  once  so  devout 
Nizftml  never  chose  a  strictly  Mahommedan  legend  for  his 
works  of  fiction.  Nothing  could  prove  better  the  complete 
revolution  in  his  views,  not  only  on  religion,  but  also  on  art. 
He  felt,  no  doubt,  that  the  object  of  epic  poetry  was  not  to  teach 
moral  lessons  or  doctrines  of  faith,  but  to  depict  the  good  and 
bad  tendencies  of  the  human  mind,  the  struggles  and  passions  of 
men;  and  indeed  in  the  whole  range  of  Persian  literature  only 
FirdusI  and  Fakhr-uddin  As*ad  Jorjftnl,  the  author  of  the  older 
epopee  Wis  m.  Rdmln  (about  the  middle  of  the  nth  century), 
can  compete  with  Niz&ml  in  the  wonderful  delineation  of 
character  and  the  brilliant  painting  of  human  affections,  especially 
of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  a  loving  and  beloved  heart. 

Khosrau  and  Shirin  was  inscribed  to  the  reigning  atabeg 
of  Azerbaijan,  AbQ  Ja'far  Mahommed  Pahlavin,  and  his  brother 
Kizil  Arslan,  who,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  582 
A.H.,  showed  his  gratitude  to  the  poet  by  summoning  him  to 
his  court,  loading  him  with  honoun,  and  bestow^ing  upon  him 
the  revenue  of  two  villages,  Hamd  and  Nijan.  NizSm!  accepted 
the  royal  gift,  but  his  resolve  to  keep  aloof  from  a  servile  court- 
life  was  not  shaken  by  it,  and  he  forthwith  returned  to  his  quiet 
retreat  Meanwhile  his  genius  had  not  been  dormant,  and  two 
years  after  his  reception  at  court,  in  584  a.h.  (1188  A.D.),  he 
completed  his  Diwdn,  or  collection  of  kasldas  and  ghazals 
(mostly  of  an  ethical  and  parenetic  character),  which  are  said 
to  have  numbered  20,000  distichs.  although  the  few  copies 
which  have  come  to  us  contain  only  a  very  small  number  of 
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verses.  About  the  same  time  he  commenced,  at  the  desire  of 
the  ruler  of  the  neighbouring  Shbv&n,  his  second  romantic 
poem,  the  famous  Bedouin  love-story  of  Laila  and  MajnUn, 
which  has  so  many  points  in  common  with  Ariosto's  Orlando 
Furioso,  and  finished  it  in  the  short  space  of  four  months.  A 
more  heroic  subject,  and  the  only  one  in  which  he  made  a  certain 
attempt  to  rival  FirdousI,  was  selected  by  our  poet  for  his  third 
^x>pee,  the  Iskandarndma^  or  "  Book  of  Alexander,"  also  called 
Skarafndma  or  lqh6ln&ma-i-Iskandari  ("The  Fortunes  of 
Alexander"),  which  is  split  into  two  divisions.  The  first  or 
semi-historical  part  shows  us  Alexander  the  Great  as  the  con- 
queror of  the  world,  while  the  second,  of  a  more  ethical  tendency, 
describes  him  in  the  character  of  a  prophet  and  philosopher, 
and  narrates  his  second  tour  through  the  world  and  his  adven- 
tures in  the  west,  south,  east  and  north.  There  are  frequent 
Sofic  allegories,  just  as  in  the  Makhxan;  and  quite  imbued 
with  pantheistic  ideas  is,  for  instance,  the  final  episode  of  the 
first  part,  the  mysterious  expedition  of  Alexander  to  the  fountain 
of  life  in  the  land  of  darkness.  As  for  the  date  of  composition, 
it  is  evident,  from  the  conflicting  statements  in  the  different 
MSS.,  that  there  must  have  been  an  earlier  and  a  later  recension, 
the  former  belonging  to  587-589  A.H.,  and  dedicated  to  the  prince 
of  Mosul,  'Izz-uddin  Mas'Qd,  the  latter  made  for  the  atfibeg 
Nusrat-uddin  AbQ  Bakr  of  Azerbaijan  after  593  a.h.,  since  we 
find  in  it  a  mention  of  NizAml's  last  romance  Uafi  Paikar,  or 
the  "  Seven  Beauties,"  which  comprises  seven  tales  related 
by  the  seven  favourite  wives  of  the  Sass&nian  king  Bahr^mgOr. 
In  this  poem,  which  was  written  593  A.H.,  at  the  request  of 
NQr-uddln  Arsl&n  of  Mosul,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  above- 
mentioned  'Izz-uddin,  Nizftml  returned  once  more  from  his 
excursion  into  the  field  of  heroic  deeds  to  his  old  favourite 
domain  of  romantic  fiction,  and  added  a  fresh  leaf  to  the  laurel 
crown  of  immortal  fame  with  which  the  unanimous  consent  of 
Eastern  and  Western  critics  has  adorned  his  venerable  head. 
The  most  interesting  of  the  seven  talcs  is  the  fourth,  the  story 
of  the  Russian  princess,  in  which  we  recognize  at  once  the 
prototype  of  Gozzi's  well-known  Turandotf  which  was  afterwards 
adapted  by  Schiller  for  the  German  stage.  The  five  mathnawfs, 
from  the  Makhxan  to  the  Haft  Paikar,  form  Niziml's  so-called 
"  Quintuple  "  {Khamsa)  or  "  Five  Treasures  "  {Panj  Ganj), 
and  have  been  taken  as  pattern  by  all  the  later  epic  poets  in  the 
Persian,  Turkish,  Chaghat2i  and  Hindust&nl  languages.  NizSml 
died  at  Ganja  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  599  a.h.  (1203  a.d.). 

The  fullest  account  of  NizSm!  ts  given  in  Dr  W.  Bachcr's  NisSmPs 
Leben  und  Werke  (Leipzig,  1871;  English  translation  by  S.  Robinson, 
London,  187^;  reprinted  in  the  same  author's  Perstan  Poetry  for 
English  Readers,  1883,  pp.  103-344).  All  the  errore  of  detail  in 
Bacher's  work  have  been  corrected  by  Dr  Rieu  in  his  Catalogue  of 
the  Persian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  (1881),  ii.  563  aoq. 

Principal  Editions. — The  whole  Khamsa  (lithograpnecf,  Bombay, 
1834  and  i8t8;  Teheran,  1845);  Makhtan-ul  Asr^  (edited  by  N. 
Bland,  London,  18^4;  lithographed,  Cawnpore,  1860;  English 
translation  in  MS.  by  Hatton  Hindley,  in  the  British  Museum 
Add.  6961);  Khosrau  and  Sfnrin  (litho^phcd,  Lahore,  1871; 
German  translation  by  Hammer  in  Skirin,  etn  persisches  romantisaus 
Cedicht,  Leipzig,  1809);  Laila  and  Majn&n  (lithographed,  Lucknow, 
1879;  English  translation  by  J.  Atkinson,  London,  1836):  Haft 
Paikar  (lithographed,  Bombay,  1849;  Lucknow,  1873;  the  fourth 
tale  in  ocrman  oy  F.  von  Erdmann,  Bekramgur  una  die  russische 
FUrstentochter.  Kasan,  1B44);'  Iskandam&ma,  nrst  part,  with  com- 
mentary (Calcutta,  1812  and  i82<(;  tekt  alone,  Calcutta,  l8j^3; 
lithographed  with  marginal  notes,  Lucknow,  1865;  Bombay,  1861 
and  1875;  English  translation  by  H.  Wilberforce  Clarke,  London, 
1 881;  compare  also  Erdmann,  De  expeditione  Russorum  Berdaam 
versus,  Kasan,  1826,  and  Charmoy,  Expldition  d'Alexandre  centre 
les  Russes,  St  Petersburg.  1820);  Iskandamtttna-i-Bahri,  second 
part,  edited  by  Dr  Sprenger  (Calcutta,  1853  and  1869).     (H.  E.) 

NIZHNE-TAOILSK,  popularly  known  as  TAca,  a  town  and 
ironworks  of  Russia,  in  the  ^vernment  of  Perm,  stands  in  a 
longitudinal  valley  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  place  where  the  Tagil,  cutting  through 
the  eastern  wall  of  the  valley,  escapes  to  the  lowlands  to  join 
the  Tura,  a  tributary  of  the  Tobol.  The  southern  part  of  thb 
valley  is  occupied  by  the  upper  Tagil,  and  its  northern  portion 
by  the  upper  Tura,  from  which  the  Tagil  is  separated  l^  a 
low  watershed.    Pop.   (1897)  30,000,  all  Great-Ruisians  and 


chiefly  Nonconformists.  The  town  is  connected  by  xaihray 
(the  first  in  Siberia)  with  Perm  and  Ekaterinburg,  the  latter 
distant  88  m.  to  the  S.S.E.  It  was  founded  in  1725  by  the 
Russian  mine-owner  Demidov,  and  is  still  the  ]noperty  of  hb 
family.  Nizhne-Tagilsk  is  a  central  fotmdzy  for  a  number  of 
iron-mines  and  other  works  scattered  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagil 
.and  its  tributary  the  Salda.  Gold,  platinum  and  copper  are  also 
mined  at  Nizhne-Tagilsk.  The  town  carries  on  a  brisk  ooni 
trade.  The  inhabitants  make  wooden  boxes  and  trays,  which 
are  sent  to  the  fairs  of  Irbit  and  Nizhniy-Novgorod. 

NIZHNE-UDIN$K,  a  town  of  East  Siberia,  in  the  govenunent 
of  Irkutsk,  315  m.  by  rail  W.N.W.  of  Irkutsk,  on  the  Siberian 
railway,  and  on  the  Uda  river.  It  is  a  centre  for  the  Biryusa 
gold  mines,  and  in  winter  the  head  of  a  Une  of  commuakation 
with  the  Lena  and  Bratsky  Ostrog,  on  the  Angara.  Pop.  (1897) 
5803. 

NIZHNIY-NOVQOROD  or  Nijni-Novcorod,  abbreviated  into 
NiZHEcoaoD,  a  government  of  Central  Russia,  bounded  by  the 
governments  of  Vladimir  on  the  W.,  Kostroma  and  Vyatka 
on  the  N.  and  N.E.,  Kazan  and  Simbirsk  on  the  £.,  and  Penza 
and  Tambov  on  the  S.,  with  an  area  of  19,792  sq.  m.,  two-thirds 
being  on  the  right  and  the  rest  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga. 
The  smaller  portion,  with  the  exception  of  the  better-drained 
lands  close  to^he  river,  is  a  low,  flat,  marshy  region,  covered 
with  thick  forests  and  sandy  hills,  and  thinly  peopled.  The 
space  between  the  Oka  and  the  Volga,  m  the  west,  is  abo  flat 
and  forest-grown.  The  best  part  of  the  government  is  that  to 
the  east  of  the  Oka;  it  is  hilly,  trenched  by  deep  ravines  and 
better  drained,  and  has  patches  of  fertile  black  earth  in  the  south. 
The  government  is  drained  by  the  Volga  with  its  tributaries, 
the  Kerzhenets  and  the  Vetluga  on  the  left,  and  the  Sura  (with 
the  Pyana)  and  the  Oka  on  the  righL  These  and  their  numerous 
tributaries  offer  great  facilities  both  for  navigati<m  and  for  the 
transportation  of  timber.  Numerous  small  lakes  dot  the  govern- 
ment, especially  in  the  north,  and  close  upon  two-fifths  of  its 
entire  surface  is  still  covered  with  f(»ests,  which  occupy  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Zavolyi  (to  the  north  of  the  Volga),  and  extend 
without  a  break  for  50  and  80  m.  to  the  west  and  south-west 
respectively.  The  climate  is  seve^,  especially  in  the  Zavolyi, 
where  the  average  yearly  temperature  is  5-6*  Fahr.  lower  than 
at  Nizhniy.  Besides  the  Carboniferous,  Permian  and  Triassk 
deposits  ("  variegated  marb  "),  Jurassic  deposits  are  found  in 
patches,  chiefly  in  the  south-east,  as  also  in  the  south-west  and 
north.  They  aro  overlain  with  Cretaceous  black  da3n  and 
sandstones.  Thick  strata  of  Tertiary  sands,  containing  petrified 
wood,  are  found  in  the  Ardatov  district,  and  over  the  whole 
lie  Glacial  deposits,  sandy  graveb  and  days. 

Black  earth,  known  as  the  "black  earth  of  the  plateau,** 
prevaib  on  the  high  plains  between  the  river  valleys  is  the 
south-east;  the  "  valley  bbck  earth,"  even  more  fertile  than 
the  former,  covers  the  gently-sloping  portions  of  the  territory, 
also  in  the  south-east.  More  or  less  sandy  clays  are  aoet  with 
elsewhere,  and  there  are  brge  patches  of  sand.  Iron  ores  (bfcowa 
and  spherosideritic),  alabaster,  limestone,  sand  (used  for  gjass), 
salt  and  phosphorites  are  the  chief  useful  minerals.  Tbere  are 
also  extensive  deposits  of  peat. 

The  population  increased  from  1,376,000  in  z88o  to  1.602^392 
in  1897;  of  these  841,245  were  women,  and  140,347  lived  ia 
towns.  The  estimated  pop.  in  1906  was  1,823,600.  lliey  ooesst 
of  Russians,  to  the  extent  of  88%;  Mordvinians,  to  the  number 
of  53,100;  Cheremisses,  6700;  with  Tatars  and  Cbuvashcs. 
Of  the  total  number  in  1897  1,525,735  were  Orthodox  and  Old 
Believers,  75,848  Raskolniks  (Nonconformists),  51,336  Mussul- 
mans and  3388  Jews.  Both  the  birth-rate  (53  in  1000)  and  the 
death-rate  (42  in  1000)  are  high.  A  little  over  53  %  of  the  area  is 
avaibble  for  agriculture,  and  of  this  59%  b  owned  by  Doblemea 
and  x6%  only  by  the  peasantry,  the  remainder  being  owned  hf 
merchants  and  others.  Of  the  odtivable  land  owned  by  tie 
pcssuitry  55%  is  under  crops,  but  of  -simiUr  land  owned  bjr 
noblemen  only  30  %  b  cultivated.  The  principal  crops  are  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  barley,  pease  and  potatoes.  In  some  years  the  yield  is 
quite  insufficient  for  the  population,  and  every  year  over  loo/ioe 
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persons  quit  their  villages  in  quest  of  temporary  work  in  neigh- 
bouring governments.  The  zemstoo  or  district  council  of  Nizhniy- 
Novgorod  supports  an  agricultural  school,  an  experimental  farm 
and  an  agency  for  the  purchase  of  improved  seeds  and  machinery. 
The  live-stock  industry  is  inferior,  as  many  as  41  %  of  the  peasant 
families  having  no  horses,  and  24%  no  cows.  The  domestic 
trades,  such  as  the  making  of  cutlery,  felts,  woollens,  leather 
goods,  wooden  wares  (sledges,  spoons,  boxes,  window-frames, 
&c),  gloves,  wirework,  hardware,  mats  and  sacks,  are  widely 
practised;  70%  of  the  male  working  population  among  the 
peasants  earn  their  livelihood  in  this  way,  as  well  as  by  shipping. 
This  last  is  an  industry  of  considerable  magnitude,  goods  being 
shipped  and  unshipped  to  the  annual  value  of  over  £5,000,000. 
Many  of  the  villages  and  towns  have  each  its  own  speciality, 
those  in  the  district  of  Semenov  being  famous  for  wooden  spoons, 
in  Gorbatov  for  cutlery  and  locks,  in  Balakhna  for  spindles,  in 
Makaryev  for  fancy  boxes,  in  Arzamas,  Knyaginin  and  Sergach 
for  furs  and  leather  goods.  The  Mordvinians  and  Cheremisses  keep 
bees.  Fruit  and  vegetables  are  cultivated  along  the  Oka  and  the 
Volga.  The  factories  are  steadily  developing,  iron  and  machinery 
works,  flour-mills,  potteries,  tanneries,  shipbuilding  yards,  saw- 
mills and  distilleries  are  the  more  important.  Education,  owing 
to  the  efforts  of  the  zemstvo,  is  in  a  better  condition  than  in  many 
other  governments  of  Russia.  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Bb.) 

NIZHNIT-NOVGOROD,  or  simply  Nizhnxy,  a  town  of  Russia, 
capital  of  the  above  government,  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Oka  and  the  Volga,  27a  m.  by  rail  E.  of  Moscow.    It  occupies 
an  advantageous  position  on  the  great  artery  of  Russian  trade, 
at  a  place  where  the  manufactured  and  agricultural  products  of 
the  basin  of  the  Oka  meet  the  metal  wares  from  that  of  the  Kama, 
the  com  and  salt  brought  from  the  south-eastern  governments, 
the  produce  of  the  Caspian  fisheries,  and  the  various  wares 
imported  from  Siberia,  Central  Asia,  Caucasia  and  Persia.    It 
has  thus  become  the  scat  of  the  great  Makaryevskaya  fair  (see 
below),  and  one  of  the  chief  commercial  centres  of  Russia. 
Its  importance  was  still  further  increased  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  19th  century  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  manufactur- 
ing industry  in  the  Oka  basin,  the  rapid  development  of  steam- 
boat traffic  on  the  Volga  and  its  tributaries,  the  extension  of  the 
Russian  railway  system  and  the  opening  of  Central  Asia  for 
trade. 

Nizhniy-Novgorod  consists  of  three  parts:  the  upper  city, 
including  the  Kremlin;  the  lower  town,  or  Nizhniy   Bazaar; 
and  "  the  Fair,"  with  the  suburb  of  Kunavino.    The  upper  city 
is  built  on  three  hills,  which  rise  as  steep  crags  400  ft.  (490  ft. 
above  sea-level)  above  the  right  bank  of  both  the  Oka  and  the 
Volga.     The  Kremlin,  or  old  fort,  occupies  one  of  these  hills 
facing  the  Volga.    It  was  begun  in  the  second  half  of  the  Z4th 
century,  but  was  erected  chiefly  in  the  beginning  of  the  x6th, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  palisaded  fort,  and  has  a  wall  2300  yds.  long, 
and  65  to  95  ft.  high,  with  eleven  towers;  it  contains  the  law- 
courts,   the  governor's  residence,  the  arsenal,  barracks,  the 
military  gymnasium  of  Count  Arakch6ev  (transferred  from  old 
N'ovgorod),  a  small  museum  and  two  cathedrals,  Preobrazhenski 
and  Arkhangelsk!.    These  last  were  erected  in  1225  and  1222 
respectively,  and  have  been  rebuilt  more  than  once;  the  present 
structures,  in  somewhat  poor  taste,  date  from  1829-1834  and 
1 73  a  respectively.    The  Fteobrazhenski  cathedral  retains  several 
relics  of  the  past,  such  as  holy  pictures  of  the  Z4th  and  Z7th 
centuries  and  a  Bible  of  140S;  Minin,  the  hero  of  Nizhniy  (see 
belotv)  lies  buried  there.    The  Kremlin  is  adorned  with  a  square, 
cont-aining  a  monument  to  Minin  and  Pozharsky  erected  in  1826, 
and  pretty  boulevards  hav«  been  laid  out  along  its  lower  walL 
The  view  from  the  Kremlin  of  the  broad  Volga,  with  its  low- 
lyinS  and  far-spreading  left  bank,  is  very  striking.  The  Pechersky 
nionastery,  dose  by,  is  archaeologically  interesting;  it  was  built 
in  the  first  half  of  the  i6th  century — ^instead  of  the  old  monastery 
founded  in  1330  and  destroyed  by  a  land-slip  in  1596 — ^and  has 
aeveraJ  antiquities  and  a  library  which  formeriy  contained  very 
valuable  MSS.,  now  at  St  Petersburg.    Another  monastery, 
that  oi  BUgovyeshchensk  (1370,  rebuilt  1647),  is  situated  on  the 
risbt  bank  of  the  Oka.    Its  old  churches  have  been  destroyed  by 


fire,  but  it  has  a  very  ancient  holy  picture— probably  the  oldest  in 
Russia,  datuig  from  993,  which  attracts  many  pilgrims.  In 
1904  a  town-house  and  a  monument  to  Tsar  Alexander  II.  were 
built  in  the  prindpal  square  of  the  upper  town.  Besides  the 
Kremlin,  the  upper  town  contains  the  best  streets  and  public 
buildings.  Five  descents  lead  from  it  to  the  lower  town,  planted 
on  the  alluvial  tertace,  30  to  35  ft.  above  Uie  banks  of  the  Oka 
and  the  Volga,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  very  lively  traffic.  Piles 
of  salt  line  the  salt  wharves  on  the  Oka;  farther  down  are  the 
extensive  storehouses  and  heaps  of  grain  of  the  com  wharves; 
then  comes  the  steamboat  quay  on  the  Volga,  opposite  the 
Kremlin,  and  still  farther  east  the  timber  wharves.  The  fair  is 
held  on  the  flat  sandy  tongue  of  land  between  the  Oka  and  the 
Volga,' connected  with  the  town  by  only  a  bridge  of  boats,  1500 
yds.  long,  which  is  Uken  to  pieces  in  winter.  The  shops  of  the 
fair,  4000  in  number,  built  of  stone  in  regular  rows,  are  surrounded 
by  a  canal,  and  cover  half  a  square  inile.  Chitside  this  inner 
fair  are  nearly  4000  more  shops.  Several  buildings  have  been 
erected,  and  institutions  established,  in  connexion  with  the  fair, 
e.g.  the  house  of  the  committee  (1890),  banks,  a  theatre,  a  circus, 
a  new  semicircular  canal  and  a  second  floating  bridge,  under- 
ground galleries,  a  water-supply,  an  electrical  tramway,  temper- 
ance tea-shops  and  restaurants  kept  by  the  Society  of  Tradesmen. 
The  Siberian  harbour  b  conspicuous  during  the  fair  on  account 
of  its  accumulations  of  tea  boxes  and  temporary  shelters,  in 
which  the  different  kinds  of  tea  are  tried  and  appraised  by 
tasters.  The  pomt  of  the  peninsula  is  occupied  by  the  store- 
houses of  the  steamboat  companies,  while  metal  wares  and  corn 
are  discharged  on  a  long  island  of  the  Oka,  at  the  uron  harbour 
and  in  Grebnovskaya  harbour.  An  island  in  the  Volga  is  the 
place  where  various  kinds  of  rough  wares  are  landed.  Hie  rail- 
way from  Moscow  has  its  terminus  dose  to  the  fair  buildings, 
to  the  south  of  which  is  the  suburb  of  Kunavino,  widdy  known 
throughout  the  East  as  a  place  for  amusements  of  the  lowest  kin4 
during  the  fair.  On  the  fair  side  the  Alexander  Nevski  cathedral 
was  erected  in  1881,  and  there  too  is  the  older  "  Fair  "  cathedral 
of  1822. 

The  dlmate  of  Nizhniy  is  harsh  and  continental,  the  yearly 
average  temperature  being  39^  Fahr.  (lo-d**  in  January  and  64^ 
ui  July),  and  the  atreme  thermometric  readings -40**  and 
Z04'  Fahr.  The  town  has  a  settled  poptdation  of  (1897)  90,053 
inhabitants,  who  are  nearly  all  Great-Russians,  and  many  of 
them  Nonconformists.  The  mortality  exceeds  the  birth-rate. 
The  educational  institutions  indude  a  military  school,  a  technical 
school,  a  theological  seminary,  and  two  schools  for  sons  and 
daughten  of  the  dergy. 

The  manufactures  indude  steam  flour-mills,  iron  and 
machinery  works,  manufactories  of  ropes  and  candles,  distil- 
leries and  potteries.  Shipbuilding,  especially  for  the  transport 
of  petroleum  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  steamboat  building,  have 
recently  advanced  considerably.  Nizhniy  is  the  chief  station  of 
the  Volga  steamboat  traffic  The  first  steamer  made  its  appear- 
ance on  the  Volga  in  z82z,  but  it  was  not  till  Z845  that  steam 
navigation  began  to  assume  large  proportions,  llie  merchants 
carry  on  a  bzisk  trade,  valued  (apart  from  that  of  the  fair)  at 
more  than  £2,000,000  of  purchases  and  £x ,800,000  of  sales; 
the  prindpal  items  are  com  (£200,000  to  £500,000),  salt,  iron, 
tea,  fish,  groceries  and  manufactured  goods. 

The  diief  importance  of  the  dty  is  due  to  its  fair,  which  is 
hdd  from  the  29th  of  July  to  the  zoth  of  September.  From 
remote  antiquity  Russian  merchants  were  wont  to  meet  in 
summer  with  those  from  the  East  at  different  places  on  the  Volga, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Oka  and  the  Kama— the  fair  changing 
its  site  with  the  increasing  or  decreasing  power  of  the  nation- 
alities which  struggled  for  the  possession  of  the  middle  Volga. 
Bolgari,  Nizhniy-Novgorod,  Kazan  and  Vasilsursk  have  succes- 
sively been  its  seat  since  the  zoth  century.  From  1641  its  seat 
was  at  a  monastery  55  m.  bdow  Nizhniy  and  dose  to  Makaryev 
(whence  its  present  name).  The  situation,  however,  being  in 
many  ways  inconvenient,  and  a  conflagration  having  destroyed 
the  shops  at  Makaryev,  the  fair  was  transferred  in  z8z7  to  its 
present  locality  at  Nizhniy-Novgorod. 
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The  mods  moftly  desk  in  are  cotton,  wooden,  linen  and  nlk  atufft 
(35  to  38  %  of  the  whole),  iron  and  iron  wares,  furs  and  sldns,  pottiny, 
salt,  corn,  fish,  wine  and  all  Idnds  of  manufactured  goo<u.  The 
Russian  goods  constitute  four-fifths  of  the  whole  trade;  those 
l»oueht  from  Asia— tea  (imported  via  Kiakhta  and  via  Canton 
and  Sues),  raw  cotton  ana  silk,  leather  wares,  madder  and  various 
manufactured  wamr-do  not  exceed  10  or  11%.  Manufactured 
wares,  groceries  and  wines  are  the  goods  principally  imported  from 
western  Europe.  The  total  turnover  of  goods  sold  and  "  ordered  " 
amounts  to  nearly  36I  millions  sterling  annually.  The  former 
category  dropped,  oowever,  from  36  millions  in  1881  to  14  millions 

in  I9QS* 

In  1880.  the  Russian  manuiacturere  depending  chiefly  on  the 
barter-trade  in  tea  at  Kiakhta,  their  production  was  regulated 
principally  by  the  pikes  of  tea  esublished  at  the  fair;  but  now 
cotton  Ukes  the  lead,  and  the  prospective  output  for  the  year  of  the 
miUs  of  central  Russia  b  determined  at  the  fair  by  the  price  of  raw 
cotton  imported  from  Asia,  by  that  of  madder,  and  by  the  results  of 
the  year's  crop,  which  became  known  during  the  fair.  The  same 
holds  good  with  regard  to  all  other  stuffs,  the  prices  of  wool  (pro- 
visionally esublished  at  the  earlier  fairs  of  south-western  Russia) 
being  ultimately  settled  at  Nishniy,  as  well  as  those  of  raw  silk. 
The  whole  of  the  iron  production  of  the  Urals  depends  also  on  the 
same  fair.  The  "  caravans  '*  of  boats  laden  with  iron-waxe,  starting 
from  the  Unb  works  in  the  spring,  reach  Nizhniy  in  August,  after  a 
stay  at  the  fair  of  Laishev.  which  supplies  the  lower  Volga;  and  the 
purchues  of  iron  made  at  Nizhniy  for  Asia  and  middle  Ruiaa  deter^ 
mine  the  amount  of  credit  that  will  be  granted  for  the  next  year's 
business  to  the  owners  of  the  ironworks^  on  which  credit  most  of 
them  entirely  depend.  The  fair  thus  mfluenoes  directly  all  the 
leading  branches  of  Russian  manufacture.  It  exercises  a  yet  greater 
influence  on  the  com  and  salt  trades  throughout  Russia,  and  still 
more  on  the  whole  of  the  Irade  in  Siberia  and  Turkestan,  both  de- 
pending entirely  on  the  conditions  of  credit  which  the  Siberian  and 
tTurkestan  menmants  obtain  at  the  fair. 

The  Makaryevskaya  fair  attracts  no  fewer  than  400,000  people 
from  all  parts  of  Russia,  and  partly  from  Asia. 

Two  other  fairs  of  some  importance  are  held  at  Nizhniy— one  for 
Ivooden  wares  on  the  ice  of  the  Oka,  and  another,  in  June,  for  hones* 

History.— The  confluence  of  the  Oka  and  the  Volga,  inhabited 
in  the  xoth  century  by  Mordvinian  tribte,  began  to  be  coveted 
by  the  Ruaaians  as  soon  as  they  had  occupied  the  upper  Volga, 
and  as  early  as  the  zxth  century  they  establi^ed  a  fort, 
Gorodets,  ao  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  Oka.  In  1221,  the 
people  of  Suzdal,  under  Yuri  Vsevolodovich,  prince  of  Vladimir, 
erected  a  fort  on  the  hill  now  occupied  by  the  Kremlin  of  Nizhniy. 
Until  the  beipnning  of  the  14th  century  Nizhniy-Novgorod, 
which  grew  rapidly  as  the  Russians  colonized  the  banks  of  the 
Oka,  remained  subject  to  Suzdal;  it  enjoyed,  however,  ahnost 
complete  independence,  being  ruled  by  its  popular  assembly* 
In  ^e  X4th  century,  until  1390,  it  elected  its  own  princes.  Ill- 
protected  by  its  palisaded  walls,  it  was  plundered  in  1377  and 
1378  by  the  Tatars,  supported  by  the  Mordvinians.  In  1390 
Prince  VasiU  of  Moscow,  in  alliance  with  Toktamish,  khan  of  the 
Golden  Horde  of  the  Mongols,  took  Nizhniy  and  established  his 
own  governors  there;  in  14x7  it  was  definitely  annexed  to 
Moscow,  becoming  a  stroni^old  for  the  further  advance  of  that 
principality  towanls  the  east  It  was  fortified  in  X50S-X5XX, 
and  was  able  to  repel  the  Tatars  in  15x3, 1520  and  1536.  The 
second  half  of  the  z6th  centuxy  was  for  the  city  a  period  of 
peaceful  and  rapid  development.  It  became  a  dep6t  for  all 
merchandxEC  brought  from  the  south-easti  and  even  English 
merchants  established  warehouses  there.  With  the  fall  of 
Kazan,  and  the  opening  of  free  navigation  on  the  Volga,  it 
became  the  starting-place  for  the  "  caravan  "  of  boau  yearly 
sent  to  the  lower  Volga  under  the  protection  of  a  military  force, 
whilst  the  thick  forests  of  the  neighbourhood  favoured  the 
development  of  shipbuilding.  In  1606-161X  the  trading  cUsses 
of  Nizhniy  took  an  active  part  in  the  expeditions  against  the 
revolted  serfs,  and  it  was  a  Nizhniy  dealer  in  cattle,  Kozma 
Minin  Sukhorukov,  who  took  the  initiative  in  sending  an  army 
for  the  delivery  of  Moscow  from  the  Poles  in  x6za.  In  1667  the 
robba  chieftain,  Stenka  Razin,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  capture  the  dty.  During  the  x  7th  centuty  the  country  around 
Nizhniy  became  the  seat  of  a  vigorous  religk>us  agitation,  and 
in  its  forests  the  Raskolnlks  esublished  hundreds  of  their 
monasteries  and  communities,  those  of  the  Kerzhenets  playing 
an  important  part  in  the  history  of  Russian  Nonconfonnity 
even  to  the  present  time. 


Nizhniy-Novgorod  had  at  one  time  two  academies,  Greek  and 
Slav,  and  took  some  part  in  the  literary  movement  of  the  end  of 
the  i8th  century;  its  theatre  also  was  of  some  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  Russian  stage.  (P.  A.  K;  J.  T.  Bb.) 

HOAH  (o),  rest;  Septuagint,  New  Testament,  Philo,  Josephus, 
Hut,  Nfa^of,  Nwcoi:  Vulg.  Not).  According  to  Gcn.v.-z.  the 
tenth  patriarch  in  direct  descent  from  Adam,  counting  Adam 
as  the  first;  the  son  of  Lamech;  the  father  of  Shem,  Ham  ai^ 
Japheth;  and  the  builder  of  the  Ark,  in  wliich  he  and  lui 
family,  &c.  &c.,  were  saved  from  a  universal  flood  (see  Dzlcce). 
After  the  flood  subsided  God  made  a  covenant  with  Noah  per- 
mitting the  use  of  animal  food,  on  condition  that  the  flesh  is  not 
eaten  with  the  blood;  and  forbidding  homidde  Qx,  1-7,  cf. 
L  29  f.,  both  P.).  Noah  was  the  first  to  cultivate  the  vine  and  to 
experience  the  consequences  of  over-indulgence  in  its  products,  aa 
occasion  which  called  forth  the  filial  respect  of  two  of  his  sons 
and  the  irreverence  of  the  third.  Through  his  sons  be  became 
the  ancestor  of  the  whole  huxnan  race.  The  name  is  mcnu<»ed 
in  the  genealogy  in  i  Chron.  L  4;  the  "  waters  of  Noah  **  occur 
in  Isaiah  11  v.  9;  and  Noah  is  mentioned  with  Danid  and  Job 
as  an  ancient  worthy  in  Ezek.  ziv.  14,  20.  The  story  is  rdmd 
to  in  the  New  Testament  in  Matt.  zxiv.  37  f.;  Luke  iii.  36, 
zvii.  26  f.;  Heb.  3d.  7;  x  Pet.  iii.  20;  2  Pet.  iL  5. 

The  name  Noah  is  explained  in  Gen.  v.  29  as  connected  with 
tlie  root  nkm  "  comfort,"  but  this  is  etymok>gicaUy  imposriMf. 
As  a  Hebrew  word  it  might  connect  with  niUik,  "  rest  ";  and  the 
Septuagint  has,  "  he  will  give  us  rest,"  instead  of  **  he  will 
comfort  us  ";  and  this  is  sometimes  accepted  as  the  original 
reading. 

As  Qie  tenth  patriarch  Noah  corresponds  to  the  tenth  !»«• 
historic  Babylonian  king,  Xisuthros  in  Beroasus,  Ut-oapistim 
or  Atrahasis  in  the  cuneiform  tablets,  the  hero  of  the  Babylosiaa 
flood  stoiy. 

Gen.  is.  20-27  is  a  distinct  episode,. and  has  no  necessary  an- 
nexion with  the  lucrative  of  the  Deluge.  Probably,  as  Gunkd, 
Dillmann  and  others  suggest,  it  came  originally  from  a  cyde  of 
stories  different  from  that  which  contained  the  account  of  the 
Flood.  There  are  some  apparent  inconsbtencics.  Noahiscalkd 
"  the  husbandman,"  The  proper  rendering  of  verse  ao  is  **  and 
Noah,  the  husbandman,  was  the  first  to  plant  a  vin^aid,"  the 
E.V.:  "  And  Noah  began  to  be  an  husbandman,  and  he  pkntcd 
a  vineyard,"  is  incorrect.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  in  the  origisal 
context  Noah  had  been  described  as  "  the  husbandman,"  a  tiik 
in  no  way  suggested  by  Gen.  vi.  9-ix.  X9.  Moreover,  evoi  aiter 
making  allowance  for  lack  of  experience  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
new  product,  drunkenness  and  exposure  hardly  tally  with  the 
statement  that  "  Noah  was  a  just  man  and  perfect  in  hisgeneca- 
tions,  and  Noah  walked  with  God,"  vi.  9.  This  indeed  comes 
from  the  late  Priestly  Code;  but  we  are  also  told  in  the  earikr 
story  that  "  Noah  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,**  vi  8. 

The  name  also  occurs  in  the  Bible  (^i,  NovA,  Noa)  for  the 
daughter  of  Zebphehad,  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  Zrlnphfhtd 
having  only  daughters,  the  case  is  made  the  occasion  of  layi^ 
down  the  law  that  where  there  are  no  sons  daughters  inherii. 
but  must  many  within  their  own  tribe  (Num.  xzvi.  33,  xxvu.  i. 
zzxvi.  XX ;  Josh.  xvii.  3,  all  Priestly  Code).  (W.  H.  Be) 

NOAILLES,  the  name  of  a  great  French  family,  derived  froc 
the  castle  of  Noailles  in  the  territory  of  Ayen,  between  Brive 
and  Turenne  in  the  Limousin,  and  claiming  to  date  back  to  the 
xxth  century.  It  did  not  obtain  fame  until  the  i6th  oeatuiy. 
when  its  head,  Antoxne  de  Noailles  (x  504-x  562),  became  adnuni 
of  France,  and  was  ambassador  in  En^nd  during  three  is- 
portant  years,  X553-X556,  maintaining  a  gallant  but  unsucctssfJ 
rivalry  with  the  Spanbh  ambassador,  Simon  Renard.  Hjess: 
(x554~i633)f  >oo  of  Antoine,  vas  a  commander  in  the  rchgvs 
wars,  and  was  made  comte  d'Ayen  by  Henry  IV.  in  1593.  Axne 
(d.  X678),  the  grandson  of  the  first  count,  played  an  hnportast 
part  in  the  Fronde  and  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV ^ 
became  captain-general  of  the  newly  won  province  of  Rousslk^ 
and  in  x  663  was  made  due  d'Ayen,  and  peer  of  France.  The  srs 
of  the  first  duke  raised  the  family  to  its  greatest  fame.  1^ 
eldest  son,  Anne  Jules  (1650-1708),  was  one  of  the  chief  geocnk 
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off  France  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and, 
after  raising  the  regiment  of  Noallles  in  X6S9,  he  commanded 
in  Spain  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  was  made 
marshal  of  France  in  1693.  A  younger  son,  Louis  Antoine 
(1651-1729),  was  made  archbishop  of  Paris  in  1695,  holding  this 
high  dignity  until  his  death;  he  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1699. 
The  name  of  Noailles  occurs  with  almost  confusing  reiteration 
throughout  the  i8th  century.  Adsien  Mauucz  (i67ft-i766), 
the  third  duke,  served  in  all  the  most  important  waxs  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  became  a  marshal 
in  X734.  His  last  conunand  was  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
succession,  when  he  was  beaten  by  the  English  at  the  battle  of 
Dettingen  in  1743.  He  married  Fransoised'Aubign£,  a  niece  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon  and  two  of  his  sons  also  attained  the  rank 
of  marshal  of  France.  The  elder,  Louis  (1713-1793),  who  bore 
the  title  of  due  d'Ayen  till  his  father's  death  in  1766,  when  he 
became  due  de  Noailles,  served  in  most  of  the  wars  of  the  x8th 
century  without  particular  distinction,  but  was  nevertheless  made 
a  marshal  ini775.  He  refused  to  emigrate  during  the  Revolution, 
but  escaped  the  guillotine  by  dying  in  August  1793,  before  the 
Terror  reached  its  height.  On  the  4th  Thennidor  (July  27) 
the  aged  duchesse  de  Noailles  was  executed  with  her  daughter-in- 
law,  the  duchesse  d'Ayen,  and  her  granddaughter,  the  vicomtesse 
de  Noailles.  Jean  Paul  Fransoxs  (1739-1834),  the  fifth  duke, 
was  in  the  army,  but  his  tastes  were  scientific,  and  for  his  emin- 
ence as  a  chemist  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1777.  He  became  due  d'Ayen  in  1766  on  his  grand- 
father's death,  and  due  de  Noailles  on  his  father's  in  1793. 
Having  emigrated  in  1792,  he  h'ved  in  Switzerland  imtil  the 
Restoration  in  1814,  when  he  took  his  seat  as  a  peer  of  France. 
He  had  no  son,  and  was  succeeded  as  due  de  Noailles  by  his 
grand-nephew,  Paul  (1802-1885),  who  won  some  reputation 
as  an  author,  and  who  became  a  member  of  the  French  Academy 
in  the  place  of  Chateaubriand  in  1849.  The  grandfather  of 
Paul  de  Noailles,  and  brother  of  the  fifth  duke,  F^niANUEL 
Masie  Louis  (1743-182  2),  marquis  de  Noailles,  was  ambassador 
at  Amsterdam  trom  1770-1776,  at  London  1776-1783,  and  at 
Vienna   1783-1792. 

One  other  bianch  of  the  family  deserves  notice.  Philippe  (1715- 
179A),  comte  de  Noailles,  afterwards  due  de  Mouchy,'  was  a  younger 
brother  of  the  fourth  duke,  and  a  more  distinguished  soldier  than  his 
brother.  He  served  at  Minden  and  in  other  campaigns,  and  was 
made  a  marshal  on  the  same  day  as  his  brother.  He  was  long  in 
great  favour  at  court,  and  his  wife  was  first  lady  of  honour  to  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  was  nicknamed  by  her  Madame  £tiquette.  This 
court  favour  brought  down  punishment  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution, 
and  the  old  marsmU  and  his  wife  were  guillotined  on  the  27th  of  June 
1794.  His  two  sons,  the  prince  de  Poix  and  the  vicomte  oe  Noailles, 
were  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

Philippe  Louis  Marc  Antoine,  duke  of  Noailles  and  prince  of 
Poix  (i7S2-i8i9)t  was  born  on  the  21st  of  November  1752.  In  1789 
he  was  elected  deputy  of  the  States-General  by  the  nobility  of  the 
baiUiagu  of  Amiens  and  Ham,  but  was  compelled  to  resign  in 
consequence  of  a  duel  with  the  commander  of  the  Garde  Nationalc 
at  Versailles.  He  left  the  country  for  some  time,  but  returned  to 
Kranoe  and  took  part  in  the  revolution  o(  the  loth  of  August  1792. 
He  was,  however,  forced  to  ouit  the  country  once. more  to  evade 
the  fate  of  his  father  and  motner.  Returning  to  France  in  1800,  he 
Hvcd  quietly  at  his  residence  at  Mouchy  dunng  the  empire.  At  the 
Restoration  he  was  brought  again  into  favour  and  became  a  peer  of 
France.    He  died  at  Paris  on  the  17th  of  February  18 19. 

Louis  Marib  (1756-1804),  vicomte  de  Noailles,  was  the  second 
son  of  the  marshal.  He  served  brilliantly  under  La  Fayette  in 
America,  and  was  the  officer  who  concluded  the  capitulation  of  York- 
town.  He  was  elected  to  the  States-General  in  1789.  He  began  the 
famous  "  ofgie,"  as  Mirabeau  called  it,  on  the  4th  of  August,  when  all 
privileges  were  abolished,  and  with  d'Aituillon  proposed  the  abolition 
of  titles  and  liveries  in  June  1790.  When  tne  revolution  became 
■more  pronounced  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  became  a  partner 
in  Bingham's  bank  at  Philadelphia.  He  was  very  successful,  and 
might  nave  lived  happily  had  he  not  accepted  a  command  against 
the  English  in  San  Domineo,  under  Rochambeau.  He  made  a 
tsirilliant  defence  of  the  mole  St  Nicholas,  and  escaped  with  the 
esftrrison  to  Cuba;  but  in  making  for  Havana  his  ship  was  attacked 
by  an  English  frigate,  and  after  a  long  engagement  he  was  severely 
grounded,  and  died  of  his  wounds  on  the  9tn  of  January  1804. 

NOAKHAU,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
CTliittagong  division  of  eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  Tlie  town, 
aliso  known  as  Sudharam,  is  on  a  small  river  channel  10  m.  from 
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the  sea.  Pop  (1901)  6s2a  The  Distsict  of  Noaxhau  has 
an  area  of  1644  sq.  m.;  pop.  (igbi)  1,141,728.  The  district 
consists  of  an  alluvial  tract  of  mainland,  together  with  several 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Meghna.  Li  general,  each  home- 
stead is  surrounded  by  a  thick  grove  of  betel-  and  coco-nut 
palms,  and  in  the  north-western  tracts  dense  forests  of  betel-nut 
palms  extend  foi  miles.  Rice  is  the  great  staple  of  cultivation. 
The  district  is  very  fertile;  and,  with  the  exception  of  some 
sandbanks  and  recent  accretions,  every  part  of  it  is  under  con- 
tinuous cultivation.  The  process  of  alluvion  is  gradually  but 
steadily  going  on,  the  mainland  extending  seaward.  Noakhall 
is  peoUiarly  liable  to  destructive  floods  from  the  sea,  generally 
caused  by  southerly  gales  or  cyclones  occurring  at  the  time  when 
the  Meghna  is  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  and  at  flood-tides— the 
tidal  bore  being  sometimes  20  ft.  high,  and  moving  at  the  rate 
of  15  m.  an  hour.  The  cyclone  and  storm-wave  of  the  31st  of 
October  1876  was  terribly  disastrous,  sweeping  over  the  whole 
delta  of  the  Meghna.  The  loss  of  human  life  was  estimated  at 
100,000.  The  east  of  the  district  is  served  by  the  Assam-Bengal 
railway. 

The  Mahommedan  population  of  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
M^hna  practised  piracy  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date,  and 
at  the  beginning  di  the  17th  century  Portuguese  pirates,  under 
Sebastian  Gonzales,  occupied  Sandwip.  They  were  ultimately 
reduced  to  subjection  by  Shaista  Khan,  the  governor  of  Bengal, 
about  the  middle  of  the  century;  and  their  descendants  have 
sunk  to  the  level  of  the  natives  surrounding  them,  whose  dress, 
customs  and  language  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  adopted. 
They  are  Christians,  and  retain  the  old  Portuguese  names. 
About  1756  the  East  India  Company  established  factories  in 
Noakhali  and  Tippera,  the  ruins  of  some  of  which  still  remain. 

NOBEL,  ALFRED  BBRNHARD  (1833-1896),  Swedish  chemist 
and  engineer,  was  the  third  son  of  Enunanud  Nobel  (1801-1872), 
and  was  bom  at  Stockholm  on  the  21st  of  October  1833.  At 
an  early  age  he  went  with  his  family  to  St  Petersburg,  where 
his  father  started  torpedo  works.  In  1859  these  were  left  to  the 
care  of  the  second  son,  Ludvig  Emmanuel  (i  831-1888),  by 
whom  they  were  greatly  enlarged,  and  Alfred,  returning  to 
Sweden  with  his  father,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  ex- 
plosives, and  especially  to  the  manufacture  and  utilization  of 
nitroglycerin.  He  found  that  when  that  body  was  incorporated 
with  an  absorbent,  inert  substance  like  kleselguhr  it  became 
safer  and  more  convenient  to  manipulate,  and  this  mixture  he 
patented  in  1867  as  dynamite.  He  hext  combined  nitro- 
^ycerin  with  another  high  explosive,  gun-cotton,  and  obtained 
a  transparent,  jelly-like  substance,  which  was  a  still  more 
powerful  explosive  than  dynamite.  Blasting  gelatin,  as  it 
was  called,  was  patented  In  1876,  and  was  followed  by  a  host 
of  similar  combinations,  modified  by  the  addition  of  potassium 
nitrate,  wood-pulp  and  various  other  substances.  Some 
thirteen  years  later  Nobel  produced  ballistite,  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  nitro^ycerin  smokeless  powders,  containing  in  its 
latest  forms  about  equal  parts  of  gun-cotton  and  nitrc^ycerin^ 
This  powder  was  a  precursor  of  cordite,  and  Nobel's  claim  that 
his  patent  covered  the  latter  was  the  occasion  of  vigorously 
contested  law-suits  between  him  and  the  Briti^  Government 
in  1894  and  1895.  Cordite  also  consists  of  nitroglycerin  and 
gun-cotton,  but  the  form  of  the  latter  which  its  inventors  wished 
to  use  was  the  most  highly  nitrated  variety,  which  is  not  soluble 
in  mixtures  of  ether  and  alcohol,  whereas  Nobel  contemplated 
using  a  less  nitrated  form,  which  is  soluble  in  such  mixtures. 
The  question  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  in  practice 
impossible  to  prepare  either  of  these  two  forms  without  ad- 
mixture of  the  other;  but  eventually  the  courts  decided  against 
Nobel.  From  the  manufacture  of  dynamite  and  other  explosives, 
and  from  the  exploitation  of  the  Baku  oil-fields,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  which  he  and  his  brothers,  Ludvig  and  Robert  Hjahnar 
(1829-1896),  took  a  leading  part,  he  amassed  an  immense 
fortune;  and  at  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  loth  of 
December  1896  at  San  Remo,  he  left  the  bulk  of  it  in  trust  for 
the  establishment  of  five  prizes,  each  worth  several  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  awarded  annually  without  distinction  of  nationality. 
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The  fizst  three  of  these  prizes  are  for  eminence  in  physical 
science,  in  chemistry  and  in  medical  science  or  physiology; 
the  fourth  is  for  the  most  remarkable  literary  work  dans  le  sou 
iTidialisme;  and  the  fifth  is  to  be  given  to  the  person  or  society 
that  renders  the  greatest  service  to  the  cause  of  international 
brotherhood,  in  the  suppression  or  reduction  of  standing  armies, 
or  in  the  establishment  or  furtherance  of  peace  congresses. 
See  Le$  Prix  Nobd  em  tgot  (Stockholm,  1904). 

HOBIU.  LBOFOLDO  (z784>i83s),  Italian  physicist,  bom  at 
Reggio  nell'  Emilia  in  1784,  was  in  youth  an  oflker  of  artillery, 
but  afterwards  became  professor  of  physics  b  the  archduc^ 
museum  at  Florence,  the  old  habitat  of  the  Accademia  del 
Cimento.  His  most  valuable,  contributions  to  science  consist 
in  the  suggestion  of  the  astatic  combination  of  two  needles  for 
galvanometers,  and  m  the  invention  of  the  so-called  thermo- 
multiplier  used  by  him  and  M.  MellonL  In  1826  he  described 
the  prismatically-coloured  films  of  metal,  known  as  Noblli's 
rings,  deposited  electrolytically  from  solutions  of  lead  and  other 
salts  when  the  anode  is  a  polished  iron  plate  and  the  cathode  is 
a  fine  wire  placed  vertically  above  it.  His  papers  were  mostly 
publtthed  m  the  Bibiiothique  universeUe  of  Geneva.  He  died 
at  Florence  in  August  1835. 

HOBIUOR.  MARCUS  FULVIUS,  Roman  genetal,  a  member  of 
one  of  the  most  important  families  of  the  plebeian  Fulvian 
gens.  When  praetor  (193  B.C.)  he  served  with  distinction  in 
Spain,  and  as  consul  in  189  he  completely  broke  the  power  of  the 
Aetolian  league.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  Nobilior  celebrated  a 
triumph  (of  which  full  detaib  arc  given  by  Livy)  remarkable 
for  the  magnificence  of  the  spoils  exhibited.  On  his  Aetolian 
campaign  he  was  accompanied  by  the  poet  Ennius,  who  made 
the  capture  of  Ambracia,  at  which  he  was  present,  the  subject 
of  one  of  his  plays.  For  this  Nobilior  was  bitterly  attacked  by 
Cato  the  Censor,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  compromised  his 
dignity  as  a  Roman  general.  He  restored  the  temple  of  Hercules 
and  the  Muses  in  the  Circus  Flaminius,  placed  in  it  a  list  of 
Fasti  drawn  up  by  himself,  and  endeavoured  to  make  the 
Roman  calendar  more  generidly  known.  He  was  a  great  en- 
thusiast for  Greek  art  and  culture,  and  introduced  many  of  its 
masterpieces  into  Rome,  amongst  them  the  picture  of  the 
Muses  by  Zeuzis  from  Ambrada. 

NOBIUTY.  To  form  a  true  understanding  of  what  is  strictly 
implied  in  the  word  **  nobility,"  in  its  social  as  opposed  to  a 
purely  moral  sense,  it  is  needful  to  distinguish  its  meaning  from 
that  of  several  words  with  which  it  is  likely  to  be  confounded. 
In  England  nobility  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the  peculiar 
institution  of  the  British  peerage.  Yet  nobility,  in  some  shape  or 
another,  has  existed  In  most  places  and  times  of  the  world's 
history,  while  the  British  peerage  is  an  institution  purely  local, 
and  one  which  has  actually  hindered  the  existence  of  a  nobility 
in  the  sense  which  the  word  bears  in  most  other  countries. 
Nor  is  nobility  the  same  thing  as  aristocracy.  This  last  is  a  word 
which  is  often  greatly  abused;  but,  whenever  it  is  used  with 
any  regard  to  its  true  meaning,  it  is  a  word  strictly  political, 
implying  a  particular  form  of  government.  But  nt^ility  is 
not  necessarily  a  political  term;  the  distinction  which  it  implies 
may  be  accompanied  by  political  privileges  or  it  may  not.  Again, 
it  b  sometimes  thought  that  both  nobility  and  aristocracy  are 
in  some  special  way  connected  with  kingly  government.  To 
not  a  few  it  would  seem  a  contradiction  to  speak  of  nobility 
or  aristocracy  in  a  republic.  Yet,  though  many  republics  have 
eschewed  nobility,  there  b  nothing  in  a  republican,  or  even  in  a 
democratic,  form  of  government  inconsistent  with  the  existence 
of  nobility;  and  it  is  only  in  a  republic  that  aristocracy,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  can  exist.  Aristocracy  implies  the 
existence  of  nobility;  but  nobility  does  not  imply  aristocracy; 
it  may  exist  under  any  form  of  govemmenL  The  peerage, 
as  it  exists  in  the  three  British  kingdoms,  is  something  which 
b  altogether  peculiar  to  the  three  British  kingdoms,  and  which 
has  nothing  in  the  least  degree  like  it  elsewhere. 

Nobility,  then,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  b  the  hereditary 
handing  on  from  generation  to  generation  of  some  acknow- 
ledged pre-eminenn,  a   pre-eminence   founded  on  hereditary 


succession,  and  on  nothing  ebe.  Such  nobQity  nuy  be  imnie> 
morial  or  it  may  not.  There  may  or  there  may  not  be  a  power 
vested  somewl^re  of  conferring  nobility;  but  it  b  Q^f^MM^^ 
essential  to  the  true  idea  of  nobility  that,  when  once 
acquired,  it  shall  go  on  for  ever  to  aU  the  desccodaats— or. 
more  commonly,  only  to  all  the  descendants  in  the  male  line-- 
of  the  person  first  ennobled  or  first  recorded  as  noble.  The 
pre-eminence  so  handed  on  may  be  of  any  kind,  from  substantial 
political  power  to  mere  social  respect  and  prcoedeDce.  It  docs 
not  seem  necessary  that  it  should  be  formally  enacted  by  law 
if  it  b  universally  acknowledged  by  usage.  It  may  be  marked 
by  titles  or  it  may  not.  It  b  hardly  needful  to  prove  that 
nobility  does  not  imply  wealth,  though  nobility  without  wealth 
runs  some  risk  of  being  forgotten.  Thb  definition  seems  to 
take  in  all  the  kinds  of  nobility  which  have  existed  in  different 
times  and  places.  They  have  differed  widely  in  the  ori^  of 
the  noble  class  and  in  the  amount  of  privilege  im(^ed  in  member- 
ship of  it;  but  they  all  agree  in  the  transmission  of  some 
privilege  or  other  to  aU  the  descendants,  or  to  all  the  male 
descendants,  of  the  first  noble. 

In  strictness  nobility  and  gentry  are  the  same  thing.  This 
fact  b  overshadowed  in  England,  partly  by  the  habitual  use  of 
the  word  "  gentleman  "  (g.v.)  in  various  secondary 
uses,  partly  by  the  prevalent  confusion  between 
nobility  and  peerage.  But  that  they  are  the  same 
is  proved  by  the  use  of  the  French  word  geulilkommty  a  wwd 
which  has  pretty  well  passed  out  of  modem  use,  but  which, 
as  long  as  it  remained  in  use,  never  lost  its  trae  mining.  There 
were  very  wide  dbtinctions  within  the  French  nMeue,  but 
they  all  formed  one  privileged  class  as  distinguished  from  the 
rolurier.  Here,  then,  b  a  nobility  in  the  strictest  sense.  If 
there  b  no  such  class  in  England,  it  b  simply  because  the  dass 
which  answers  to  it  has  never  beni  able  to  keep  any  universally 
acknowledged  privileges.  The  word  "  gentleman  "  has  kist  its 
ori^nal  meaning  in  a  variety  of  other  uses,  while  the  word 
"  nobleman  "  has  come  to  be  confined  to  members  of  the  peerage 
and  a  few  of  their  immedbte  descendants. 

That  the  English  peerage  does  not  answer  to  the  true  idea 
of  a  nobility  will  be  seen  with  a  very  little  thought.  There  is  no 
handing  on  of  privilege  or  pre-eminence  to  perpetual  gcnerati«tt. 
The  peer  holds  a  great  position,  endowed  with  substantial  povcn 
and  privileges,  and  those  powers  and  privileges  are  handed  00  by 
hereditary  succession.  But  they  are  handed  on  only  to  one 
member  of  the  family  at  a  time.  The  peer's  rhJMr^n  in  some 
cases  hb  grandchildren,  have  titles  and  precedence,  but  tbcy 
have  no  substantial  privileges.  His  remoter  descendants  have 
no  advantage  of  any  kind  over  other  people,  except  their  dunoe 
of  succeeding  to  the  peerage.  The  remote  desceiulant  of  a  duke, 
even  though  he  may  chance  to  be  heir  presumptive  to  the  duke- 
dom, b  in  no  way  distinguished  from  any  other  gentleman, 
it  b  even  possible  that  he  may  not  hold  the  social  rank  of  gentle^ 
man.  Thb  b  not  nobility  in  the  true  sense;  it  b  not  nobility  as 
nobility  was  understood  either  in  the  French  kingdom  or  in  the 
Venetian  commonwealth. 

Nobility  thus  implies  the  vesting  of  some  hereditary  privik|t 
or  advantage  in  certain  families,  without  deddtng  in  what  soch 
privilege  or  advantage  consbts.  Its  nature  may  differ  wkldjr 
according  to  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  cstablisluseni 
of  the  distinction  between  family  and  family  in  each  particuiar 
case. 

The  way  In  which  nobility  hat  arisen  m  different  times  Mai 
places  b  very  various,  and  there  are  several 
history  will  supply  lis  with  examples  of  a  nobility 
of  one  kind  giving  way  to  a  nobility  of  another  kind. 
The  hbtory  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  fllustratcs 
thb  perhaps  better  than  any  other.'  What  we  may  call  !he 
nobility  of  earlier  occupation  makes  way  for  the  nobiiiiy  af 
office.  Our  first  gKmpses  of  authentic  Roman  history  set  Max 
us  two  orders  in  the  same  state,  one  of  which  it  dbtinguishrd 
from  the  other  by  many  exclusive  privileges.    The  privScged 
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order— the  po^ms,  Patres,  pfttridant— has  all  the  chancteristics 
which  we  oommonly  expect  to  find  in  a  privileged  order.  It  is  a 
minority,  a  minority  strictly  marked  out  by  birth  from  other 
members  of  the  commonwealth,  a  minority  which  seems  further, 
though  this  point  is  less  clearly  mariLed,  to  have  had  on  the  whole 
the  advantage  in  point  of  wealth.  When  we  are  first  entitled 
to  speak  with  any  kind  of  certainty,  the  non-privileged  class 
possess  a  certain  share  in  the  election  of  nuqpstrates  and  the 
making  of  laws.  But  the  privileged  class  alone  are  eligible  to  the 
greatest  offices  of  the  state;  they  have  in  their  hands  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  national  religion;  they  have  the  exclusive 
enjoyment  of  the  common  land  of  the  state — in  Teutonic  phrase, 
the  foltiMid,  A  little  research  shows  that  the  origin  of  these 
privileges  was  a  vezy  simple  one.  Those  who  appear  in  later  time^ 
as  a  privileged  order  among  the  people  had  once  been  the  whole 
people.  The  patricians,  patres,  housefathers,  goodmen— so 
lowly  is  the  origin  of  that  proud  name — ^were  once  the  whole 
Roman  people,  th^  original  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  hills.  They 
were  the  true  populus  Romanus,  alongside  of  whom  grew  up 
a  secondary  Roman  people,  the  plebs  or  commons.  As  new 
settlers  came,  as  the  people  of  conquered  towns  were  moved  to 
Rome,  as  the  character  of  Romans  was  gxanted  to  some  allies 
and  forced  upon  some  enemies,  this  pl^t  sharing  some  but  not  all 
of  the  rights  of  dtizens,  became  a  non-privileged  order  alongside 
of  a  privileged  order.  As  the  non-privileged  order  increased  in 
numbers,  while  the  privileged  order,  as  every  exclusive  hereditaiy 
body  must  do,  lessened,  the  larger  body  gradually  put  on  the 
character  of  the  nation  at  laigc,  while  the  smaller  body  put 
on  the  character  of  a  nobility.  But  their  position  as  a  nobility 
or  privileged  daas  arose  solely  because  a  class  with  inferior  rights 
to  their  own  grew  up  around  theuL  They  were  not  a  nobility 
or  a  privileged  class  as  long  as  there  was  no  less  privileged  class 
to  distinguish  them  from.  Their  exclusive  possession  of  power 
made  the  commonwealth  in  which  they  bore  rule  an  aristocracy; 
but  they  were  a  democracy  among  themselves.  We  see  indeed 
faint  traces  of  distinction  among  the  patricians  themselves, 
which  may  lead  us  to  guess  that  the  equality  of  all  patricians  may 
have  been  won  by  struggles  of  unrecorded  days,  not  unlike  those 
which  in  recorded  days  brought  about  the  equality  of  patrician 
and  plebeian.  But  at  this  we  can  only  guess.  The  Roman 
patricians,  the  true  Roman  popidmSt  appear  at  our  first  sight  of 
them  as  a  body  democratic  in  its  own  constitution,  but  standing 
out  as  an  order  marked  by  very  substantial  privileges  indeed 
from  the  other  body,  the  pkhs,  also  democratic  in  its  own  con- 
stitution, but  in  eveiy  point  of  honour  and  power  the  marked 
inferior  of  the  populus. 

The  old  people  of  Rome  thus  grew,  or  rather  shrank  up,  into  a 
nobility  by  the  growth  of  a  new  people  by  their  side  which  they 
-^. .  declined  to  admit  to  a  share  in  their  rights,  powers 
and  possessions,  A  aeries  of  struggles  raised  this 
new  people,  the  pld>s,  to  a  level  with  the  old  people,  the 
poptdus.  The  gndual  character  of  the  process  is  not  the  least 
instructive  part  of  iL  There  are  two  marked  stages  in  the 
struggle.  In  the  first  the  plebeians  strive  to  obtain  relief  from 
laws  and  customs  whidi  were  actually  expressive  to  them,  while 
they  were  profitable  to  the  patridans.  When  this  relief  has  been 
gained  by  a  series  of  enactments,  a  second  struggle  follows,  in 
whidi  the  plebeians  win  political  equality  with  the  patridans. 
In  this  second  strugi^e,  too,  the  ground  is  won  bit  by  biL  No 
general  law  was  ever  passed  to  abolish  the  privileges  of  the 
patridans;  still  less  was  any  law  ever  passed  to  abdish  the  dis- 
tinction between  patridan  and  plebdan.  All  that  was  done  was 
done  step  by  step.  First,  marriage  between  the  two  orders  was 
lepiljgfd.  Then  one  law  admitted  plebeians  to  one  office,  another 
law  to  another.  Admission  to  military  command  was  won  first, 
then  admisskm  to  dvU  jurisdiction;  a  sluire  in  relig^us  functions 
was  won  last  of  aU.  And  some  offices,  diiefly  those  religious 
offices  whidi  carried  no  political  power  with  them,  always 
remained  the  ezdusive  pn^serty  of  the  patridans,  because  no 
special  law  was  ever  passed  to  throw  them  open  to  plebeians. 
In  this  gradual  way  eveiy  practical  advantage  on  the  part  of  the 
patridans  was  taken  away.    But  the  result  did  oot  lead  to  the 


abolition  of  all  distinctions  between  the  orders.  Patridans  and 
plebeians  went  on  as  orders  defined  by  law,  till  the  dbtinction 
died  out  in  the  confusion  of  things  under  the  empire,  till  at  last 
the  word  "  patrician  "  took  quite  a  new  meaning.  The  distinc- 
tion, in  truth,  went  on  till  the  advantage  turned  to  the  side  of 
the  plebeians.  Both  consuls  might  be  plebeians,  both  could  not 
be  patricians;  a  patrician  could  not  widd  the  great  powers  vested 
in  the  tribunes  of  the  commons.  These  were  greater  advantages 
than  the  exdusive  patrician  possession  of  the  offices  of  intvrex, 
rex  sacrorum  and  the  higher  flomens.  And,  as  the  old  distinction 
survived  in  law  and  religion  after  all  substantial  privileges  were 
abolished,  so  presently  a  new  distinction  arose  of  which  law 
and  reUgion  knew  nothing,  but  which  became  in  practice  nearly 
as  marked  and  quite  as  important  as  the  older  one. 

This  was  the  growth  of  the  new  nobility  of  Rome,  that  body, 
partly  patridan,  partly  plebeian,  to  whom  the  name  nobilitas 
strictly  bdongs  in  Roman  histoiy.  This  new  nobility  gradually 
became  as  well  marked  and  as  exdusive  as  the  old  patriciate. 
Bat  if  differed  from  the  old  patriciate  in  this,  that,  while  the 
privileges  of  the  old  patriciate  rested  on  law,  or  perhaps  rather 
on  immemorial  custom,  the  privileges  of  the  new  nobility 
rested  wholly  on  a  sentiment  of  which  men  could  remember 
the  beginning.  Or  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  new 
nobility  had  really  no  privileges  at  all.  Its  members  had  no 
legal  advantages  over  other  dtizens.  They  were  a  social  caste, 
which  strove  to  keep,  and  which  largely  succeeded  in  keeping, 
all  high  offices  and  political  power  in  its  own  hands.  Such 
privileges,  even  of  an  honorary  kind,  as  the  nobles  did  enjoy 
by  law  belonged  to  them,  not  as  nobles,  but  as  senators  and 
senators'  sons.  Yet  practically  the  new  nobility  was  a  privileged 
class;  it  fdt  itself  to  be  so,  and  it  was  fdt  to  be  so  by  others. 
This  nobility  consbted  of  all  those  who,  as  descendants  of  curule 
magistrates,  had  the  jus  imafimim— that  is,  who  could  point 
to  fordathcrs  ennobled  by  office.  That  is  to  say,  it  consisted 
of  the  remains  of  the  old  patriciate,  together  with  those  plebeian 
families  any  members  of  which  had  been  chosen  to  curule 
offices.  These  were  naturally  those  families  which  had  been 
patrician  in  some  other  Italian  dty,  but  which  were  plebeian 
at  Rome.  Many  of  them  equalled  the  patridans  in  wealth 
and  antiquity  of  descent,  and  as  soon  as  inter-marriage  was 
allowed  they  became  in  all  things  their  social  equals.  The 
practical  result  of  the  Lidnian  reform  was  that  the  great  plebeian 
families  became,  for  all  practical  purposes,  patrician.  They 
separated  themselves  from  the  mass  of  the  plebeians  to  form 
a  single  body  with  the  surviving  patridans.  Just  as  the  old 
patricians  had  striven  to  keep  plebeians  out  of  high  offices, 
so  now  the  new  nobles,  patrician  and  plebeian  alike,  strove  to 
keep  "  new  men,"  men  who  had  not  the  jus  imaginumf  out  of 
high  office.  But  there  was  still  the  difference  that  in  the  old 
state  of  things  the  i^ebeian  was  shut  out  by  law,  while  in  the 
new  state  of  things  no  law  shut  out  the  new  man.  It  neieded 
a  change  in  the  constitution  to  give  the  consulship  to  Lucius 
Sextius;  it  needed  only  union  and  eneigy  in  the  electors  to 
give  it  to  Gaius  Marius. 

The  Roman  case  is  often  ndsunderstood,  because  the  later 
Roman  writen  did  not  fully  understand  the  case  themselves. 
Livy  could  never  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  the  old  struggle  between 
patrician  and  plebeian  was  something  like  the  struggle  between 
the  nobility  and  the  people  at  large  in  the  later  days  of  the 
commonwealth.  In  a  certain  sense  he  knew  better;  at  any  rate, 
he  often  repeats  the  words  of  those  who  knew  better;  but  the 
general  impression  given  by  his  stoiy  is  that  the  plebeians  were 
a  low  mob  and  their  leaders  factious  and  interested  ringleaders 
of  a  mob.  The  case  is  again  often  misundcntood  because  the 
words  *'  patridan  "  and  "  plebeian,"  like  so  many  other  technical 
Roman  and  Greek  words,  have  come  in  modem  language  to 
be  used  In  a  way  quite  unlike  their  original  sense.  The  word 
"  plebeian,"  in  its  strict  sense,  is  no  more  contemptuous  than 
the  word  commoner  in  England.  The  plOs,  like  the  English 
commons,  contained  families  differing  widdy  in  rank  and  sodal 
positwn,  among  them  those  families  which,  as  soon  as  an  artifidal 
barrier  broke  down,  joined  with  the  patricians  to  form  the  new 
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nobility.  The  whole  lesson  is  lost  if  the  words  "patrician" 
and  "  plebeian  "  are  used  in  any  but  their  strict  sense.  The 
Catuli  and  MctelU,  among  the  proudest  nobles  of  Rome,  were 
plebeians,  and  as  such  could  not  have  been  chosen  to  the  purely 
patrician  office  of  inlerrext  or  fiamen  of  Jupiter.  Yet  even  in 
good  writers  on  Roman  history  the  words  "  patrician  "  and 
"  plebeian  *'  are  often  misapplied  by  being  transferred  to  the 
later  disputes  at  Rome,  in  which  they  are  quite  out  of  place. 

We  may  now  compare  the  history  of  nobility  at  Rome  with 
its  history  in  some  other  of  the  most  famous  city^commonwealths. 
^  Thus  at  Athens  '  its  history  is  in  its  main  outlines 
pJSna  v^^  much  the  same  as  its  history  at  Rome  up  to  a 
utwmm  certain  point,  while  there  is  nothing  at  Athens  which 
Romaaaadsit  all  answers  to  the  later  course  of  things  at  Rome. 
aSmSUL  ^^  Athens,  as  at  Rome,  an  old  patriciate,  a  nobility  of 
older  settlement,  a  nobility  wUch  had  once  been  the 
whole  people,  was  gradually  shorn  of  all  exclusive  privilege, 
and  driven  to  share  equal  rights  with  a  new  people  which 
had  grown  up  around  it.  The  reform  of  Cleisthenes  (q.v.) 
answers  in  a  general  way  to  the  reform  of  Lidnius,  though  the 
different  circumstances  of  the  two  cities  hinder  us  from  carrying 
out  the  parallel  into  detail.  But  both  at  Rome  and  at  Athens 
we  see,  at  a  stage  earlier  than  the  final  reform,  an  attempt 
to  set  up  a  standard  of  wealth,  either  instead  of  or  alongside 
of  the  older  standard  of  birth.  This  same  general  idea  comes 
out  both  in  the  constitution  of  Servius  and  in  the  constitution 
of  Solon,  though  the  application  of  the  principle  is  different 
in  the  two  cases.  Servius  made  voting  power  depend  on  income; 
by  Solon  the  same  rule  was  applied  to  qualification  for  office. 
By  this  change  power  is  not  granted  to  every  citizen,  but  it  is 
put  within  the  reach  of  every  citizen.  No  man  can  change  his 
forefathers,  but  the  poor  man  may  haply  become  richer.  The 
Athenian  thrarpUia^  who  were  thus  gradually  brought  down 
from  their  privileged  position,  seem  to  have  been  quite  as  proud 
and  exclusive  as  the  Roman  patricians;  but  when  they  lost 
their  privileges  they  lost  them  far  more  thoroughly,  and  they 
did  not,  as  at  Rome,  practically  hand  on  many  of  them  to  a  new 
nobility,  of  which  they  formed  part,  though  not  the  whole. 
While  at  Rome  the  distinction  of  patrician  and  plebeian  wa^  never 
wiped  out,  while  it  remained  to  the  last  a  legal  distinction  even 
when  practical  privilege  had  turned  the  other  way,  at  Athens, 
after  the  democracy  had  reached  its  full  growth,  the  distinction 
seems  to  have  had  no  legal  existence  whatever.  At  Rome 
down  to  the  last  it  made  a  difference  whether  the  candidate  for 
office  was  patrician  or  plebeian,  though  the  difference  was  in 
later  times  commonly  to  the  advantage  of  the  plebeian.  At 
Athens,  at  any  rate  after  Aristides,  the  eupatrid  was  neither 
better  nor  worse  off  than  another  man. 

But,  what  is  of  far  greater  importance,  there  never  arose  at 
Athens  any  body  of  men  which  at  all  answered  to  the  nobilUas  of 
Rome.  We  see  at  Athens  strong  signs  of  social  distinctions, 
even  at  a  late  period  of  the  democracy;  we  see  that,  though 
the  people  might  be  led  by  the  low-bom  demagogue — ^using  that 
word  in  its  strict  and  not  necessarily  dishonourable  meaning — 
their  votes  most  commonly  fell  on  men  of  ancient  descent. 
We  see  that  men  of  birth  and  wealth  often  allowed  themselves 
a  strange  licence  in  dealing  with  their  low-born  fellow-dtizens. 
But  we  see  no  sign  of  the  growth  of  a  body  made  up  of  patricians 
and  leading  plebeians  who  contrived  to  keep  o&tx  to  themselves 
by  a  social  tradition  only  less  strong  than  positive  law.  We 
have  at  Athens  the  exact  parallel  to  the  state  of  things  when 
Appius  Gaudius  shrank  from  the  thought  of  the  consulship  of 
Gaius  Lidnius;  we  have  no  exact  parallel  to  the  state  of  things 
when  Quintus  Metdlus  shrank  from  the  thought  of  the  consulship 
of  Gaius  Marius.  The  cause  of  the  difference  seems  to  be  that, 
while  the  origin  of  the  patridate  was  exactly  the  same  at  Rome 
and  at  Athens,  the  origin  of  the  commons  was  different.  The 
four  Ionic  tribes  at  Athens  seem  to  have  answered  very  dosdy 
to  the  three  patrician  tribes  at  Rome;  but  the  Athenian  dtmos 
grew  up  in  a  different  way  from  the  Roman  ^bs.  If  we  could 
believe  that  the  Athenian  demos  arose  out  of  the  union  of  the 
>  See  further  Athens:  History,  and  Eupatudab. 


other  Attic  towns  with  Athens,  this  would  be  an  exact  anak^ 
to  the  origin  of  the  Roman  piebs;  the  wrarpiiai  would  be  the 
Athenians  and  the  demos  the  Atticans  ('ArruBot).  But  from 
such  glimpses  of  early  Attic  history  as  we  can  get  the  union  of 
the  Attic  towns  would  seem  to  have  been  completed  before  the 
constitutional  struggle  began.  That  union  would  answer  rather 
to  the  union  of  the  three  patrician  tribes  of  Rome.  Such  faints 
as  we  have,  while  they  set  before  us,  just  as  at  Rome,  a  state 
of  things  in  which  small  landed  proprietors  are  burtbened  with 
debt,  also  set  before  us  the  Attic  demos  as,  largdy  at  least,  a 
body  of  various  origins  which  had  grown  up  in  the  dty.  Qds- 
thenes,  for  instance,  enfranchised  many  ^aves  and  strangas, 
a  course  which  certainly  formed  no  part  of  the  platform  of 
Lidnius,  and  which  reminds  us  rather  of  Gnaeus  Flavius  some- 
what later.  On  the  whole  it  seems  most  likdy  that,  while  the 
kemd  of  the  Roman  iUebs  was  rural  or  bdonged  to  the  small 
towns  admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise,  the  Attic  demos,  Uigdiy  at 
least,  though  doubtless  not  wholly,  arose  out  of  the  mixed  settlers 
who  had  come  together  in  the  dty,  answering  to  the  /tkrouu  of 
later  times.  If  so,  there  would  be  no  place  in  Athens  for  those  great 
plebeian  houses,  on(»  patrician  in  some  other  commonwnlth, 
out  of  which  the  later  Roman  nobilitas  was  so  largely  formed. 

Thus  the  history  of  nobility  at  Athens  supplies  a  dose  anakigy 
to  the  earlier  stages  of  its  history  at  Rome,  but  it  has  nothing 
answering  to  its  later  stages.  At  Sparta  we  have  a  third  instance 
of  a  people  shrinking  up  into  a  nobility,  but  it  is  a  people  whose 
position  differs  altogether  from  anytl^g  dther  at  R<Mne  or  at 
Athens.  Sparta  is  the  best  case  of  a  nobility  of  conquest.  This 
is  true,whether  we  look  on  the  mpiouun  as  Achaeans  or  as  Domes, 
or  as  belonging  some  to  one  race  and  some  to  the  other  (s«e 
Pesioeci).  In  any  case  the  Spartans  form  a  ruling  body,  and  a 
body  whose  privileged  position  in  the  land  is  owing  to  conquest. 
The  Spartans  answer  to  the  patricians,  the  TtfAouaoL  to  t^ 
pkbs\  the  hdots  are  below  the  position  of  pUbs  or  demos.  The 
only  difference  is  that,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
distinction  was  due  to  conquest,  the  local  character  of  the  dis- 
tinction lived  on  much  longer  than  it  did  at  Rome.  We  hardly 
look  on  the  Spartans  as  a  nobih'ty  among  the  other  Lacedae- 
monians; Sparta  rather  is  a  ruling  dty  boxing  sway  over  the 
other  Lacedaemonian  towns.  But  this  is  exactly  what  the  original 
Roman  patricians,  the  settlers  on  the  three  oldest  hills,  were  in  the 
beginning.  The  so-called  dties  (ir6Xets)  of  the  r^loucm.  answertd 
pretty  well  to  the  local  plebdan  tribes;  the  difference  is  that  the 
vtfiMKOi  never  became  a  united  corporate  body  like  the  Rckbu 
plebs.  Sparta  to  the  last  remained  what  Rome  was  at  the 
beginning,  a  city  with  a  populus  (59/u»)  but  no  ^ebs.  And.  £s 
at  Rome  in  early  times,  there  were  at  Sparta  distinctions  wiihis 
the  populus;  there  were  5/«xo(  and  broitdopts,  like  the  mujons 
and  minores  gentes  at  Rome.  Only  at  Rome,  where  there  was  a 
plebs  to  be  striven  against,  these  distinctions  seem  to  have  had  & 
tendenQT  to  die  out,  while  at  Sparta  they  seem  to  have  had  a 
tendency  to  widen.  The  Spartan  patridate  could  afford  to 
disfranchise  some  of  its  own  members. 

The  other  old  Greek  dties,  as  well  as  those  of  medieval  Italy 
and  Germany,  would  supply  us  with  endless  examples  <rf  the 
various  ways  in  which  privileged  orders  arose.  Venice,  a  dty 
not  exactly  bdonging  to  any  of  these  dasses,  essentiaOy  a  cAj 
of  the  Eastern  empire  and  not  of  the  Western,  gives  us  an  ^-^t*^ 
than  which  none  is  more  instructive.  The  renowned  patrician 
of  Venice  was  as  far  removed  as  might  be  from  the  character  dther 
of  a  nobility  of  conquest  or  of  a  nobility  of  okler  settlement. 
Nor  was  it  strictly  a  nobility  of  office,  thou|^  it  had  mat  a 
common  with  that  than  with  dther  of  the  other  two.  As  Atbos 
supplies  us  with  a  paralld  to  the  older  nobility  of  Rome  withoU 
any  paralld  to  the  later,  so  Venice  supplies  us  with  a  paraBd  to 
the  later  nobility  of  Rome  without  any  paralld  to  the  eazikc 
Athens  has  Fabii  and  Claudii,  but  no  Catuli  or  Metdli;  Vcskz 
has  Catuli  and  Metelli,  but  no  Fabii  or  ClaudiL 

In  one  point,  however,  the  Venetian  nobility  differed  fraa 
either  the  older  or  the  newer  nobility  of  Rome,  and  also  iron  Ox 
older  nobilities  of  the  medieval  Italian  dties.  Nowhere  dse  dsi 
nobility  ao  distinctly  rise  out  of  wealth,  and  that  wealth  gaivd 
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by  commerce.  In  the  origmal  island  territory  of  Venice  there 
conld  be  no  such  thing  as  landed  property.  The  agricultural 
plebeian  of  old  Rome  and  the  feudal  noble  of  conten^Mrary 
Europe  were  both  of  them  at  Venice  impossible  characters.  The 
Venetian  nobility  is  an  example  of  a  nobility  which  gradually 
arose  out  of  the  mass  of  the  people  as  certain  families  step  by 
stq>  drew  all  political  power  into  their  own  hands.  The  plebs 
did  not  gather  round  the  pctreSf  neither  were  they  conquered  by 
the  patres;  the  patres  were  developed  by  natural  selection 
out  of  the  pUbs,  or,  more  strictly,  out  of  the  andent  poptdus. 
The  commune  of  Venice,  the  ancient  style  of  the  common- 
wealth, changed  into  the  seigniory  of  Venice.  Political  power 
was  gradually  confined  to  those  whose  forefathers  had  held 
political  power.  This  was  what  the  later  nobility  of  Rome 
was  always  striving  at,  and  what  they  did  to  a  great  extent 
practically  establish.  But,  as  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the 
nobility  were  never  recognized  by  any  legal  or  formal  act,  men 
like  Gaius  Marius  would  ever  and  anon  thrust  themselves  in. 
The  privileges  which  the  Venetian  nobility  took  to  themselves 
were  established  by  acts  which,  if  not  legal,  were  at  least  formal. 
The  Roman  nobility,  resting  wholly  on  sufferance,  was  over- 
thrown by  the  ambition  of  one  pf  its  own  members.  The  Venetian 
nobility,  resting  also  in  its  beginnings  on  sufferance,  but  on 
sufferance  which  silently  obtained  the  force  of  law,  lasted  as  long 
as  Venice  remained  a  separate  state. 

The  hereditary  oligarchy  of  Venice  was  established  by  a  series 

of  changes  which  took  place  between  the  years  1297  and  1319. 

All  of  them  together  really  go  to  make  up  the  "  Shutting  of  the 

Great  Council,"  a  name  which  is  formally  given  to  the  act  of  the 

first  of  those  years.     In  1x73  the  Great  Council  began  as  an 

elective  body;  it  gradually  ousted  the  popular  assembly  from  all 

practical  power.   It  was,  as  might  be  looked  for,  commonly  filled 

by  members  of  distinguished  families,  descendants  of  andent 

magistrates,  who  were  already  beginning  to  be  looked  on  as  noble. 

The  series  of  revolutions  already  spoken  of  first  made  descent 

from  former  councillors  a  necessary  qualification  for  election 

to  the  council;  then  election  was  abolished,  and  the  council 

consbted  of  all  descendants  of  its  existing  members  who  had 

reached  the  age  of  twenty-five.    Thus  the  optimatef  of  Venice 

did  what  the  opiimates  of  Rome  strove  to  do:  they  established 

a  nobility  whose  one  qualification  was  descent  from  those  who 

had  hdd  oflSce  in  past  times.   This  is  what  the  nobility  of  office, 

if  left  unchecked,  naturally  grows  into.    But  the  particular  way 

in  which  oligarchy  was  finally  established  at  Venice  had  some 

singular  results.    Some  of  the  great  families  which  were  already 

looked  on  as  noble  were  not  represented  in  the  council  at  the 

time  of  the  shutting;  of  others  some  branches  were  represented 

and  others  not.   These  families  and  branches  of  families,  however 

noble  they  might  be  in  descent,  were  thus  shut  out  from  all  the 

political  privileges  of  nobility.    When  one  branch  of 

,  ^^  a  family  was  admitted  and  one  shut  out  we  have  an 

tA0  anmi     analogy  to  the  patridan  and  plebeian  Claudii,  though 

Caaiteaoi    the  distinction  had  come  about  in  quite  another  way. 

K««iB«.       ^^  jjj  jjjg  Great  Council  itsdf  we  have  the  lively 

image  of  the  aristocratic  popular  assembly   of    Rome,    the 

assembly  of  the  populuSf  that  of  the  curiae^  where  every 

man  of  patrician  birth  had  his  place.    The  two  institutions  are 

tbe  same,  only  the  way  in  which  they  came  about  is  exactly 

opposite.    The  assembly  of  curiae  at  Rome,  originally  the 

democratic  assembly  of  the  original  people,  first  grew  into  an 

Aristocratic  assembly,  and  then  died  out  altogether  as  a  new 

Roman  people,  with  its  own  assembly,  grew  up  by  its  side. 

It  was  a  primitive  institution  which  gradually  changed  its 

character  by  force  of  dromistances.   It  died  out,  supplanted 

by  other  and  newer  powers,  when  it  became  altogether  unsuited 

to  the  times.     The  Great  Council  of  Venice  was  anything  but  a 

primitive  institution;  it  was  the  artifidal  institution  of  a  late 

a^,  which  grew  at  the  expense  of  earlier  institutions,  of  the 

prince  on  the  one  side  and  of  the  people  on  the  other.    But  the 

t-e^o  different  roads  led  to  the  same  result.   The  Great  Coundl  of 

Venice,  the  curiae  of  Rome,  were  each  of  them  the  assembly  of 

ft  privileged  class,  an  assembly  in  which  eveiy  member  of  that  dass 


had  a  right  to  a  place,  an  assembly  which  might  be  called  popular 
as  far  as  the  privileged  dass  was  concerned,  though  rigidly 
oligarchic  as  regarded  the  excluded  classes.  But,  dose  as  the 
likeness  is,  it  is  merely  a  superficial  likeness,  because  it  is  the 
result  of  opposite  causes  working  in  <^posite  directions.  It  is  like 
two  men  who  are  both  for  a  moment  in  the  same  place,  though 
their  faces  are  turned  in  opposite  ways.  If  the  later  nobUitas 
of  Rome  had  established  an  assembly  in  which  every  one  who  had 
the  jus  imaginum  had  a  vote  and  none  other,  that  would  have 
been  a  real  paralld  to  the  shutting  of  the  Venetian  Great  Coundl; 
for  it  would  have  come  about  through  the  working  of  causes 
which  are  essentially  the  same. 

The  nobility  which  was  thus  formed  at  Venice  b  the  very 
modd  of  a  dvic  nobility,  a  nobility  which  is  also  an  aristocracy. 
In  a  monarchy,  despotic  or  constitutional,  there  j- 
cannot  in  strictness  be  an  aristocracy,  because  the  „fMutyoi 
whole  political  power  cannot  be  vested  in  the  noble  VmIcv 
dass.  But  in  the  Venetian  commonwealth  the  nobility  J**^***" 
was  a  real  aristocracy.  All  political  power  was  vested  *'*^' 
in  the  noble  class;  the  prince  sank  to  a  magbtrate,  keeping 
only  some  of  the  outward  forms  of  soverdgnty;  the  mass  of 
the  people  were  shut  out  altogether.  And,  if  no  government 
on  earth  ever  fully  carried  out  the  literal  meaning  of  aristocracy 
as  the  rule  of  the  best,  these  civic  nobilities  come  nearer  to  it 
than  any  other  fOrm  of  government.  They  do  really  seem  to 
engender  a  kind  of  hereditary  capadty  in  their  members.  Less 
favourable  than  dther  monarchy  or  democracy  to  the  growth 
of  occasional  great  men,  they  are  more  favourable  than  dther 
to  the  constant  supply  of  a  succession -of  able  men,  qualified 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  government.  Their  weak  point  lies  in 
their  necessary  conservatism;  they  cannot  advance  and  adapt 
themsdves  to  changed  circumstances,  as  either  monarchy  or 
democracy  can.  When,  therefore,  their  goodness  is  gone,  their 
corruption  becomes  worse  than  the  corruption  of  either  of  the 
other  forms  of  government. 

All  this  is  signally  shown  in  the  history  both  of  Venice  and  of 
other  aristocratic  cities.  But  we  arc  concerned  with  them  now 
only  as  instances  of  one  form  of  nobility.  The  dvic 
aristocrades  did  not  all  arise  in  the  same  way.  Venice 
is  the  best  type  of  one  way  in  which  they  rose;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  the  only  way.  In  not  a  few  of  the 
Italian  cities  nobility  had  an  origin  and  ran  a  course  quite  unlike 
the  origin  and  the  course  which  were  its  lot  at  Venice.  The 
nobles  of  many  dties  were  simply  the  nobles  of  the  surrounding 
country  changed,  sometimes  greatly  against  their  will,  into 
dtizens.  Such  a  nobility  differed  far  more  widely  from  either 
the  Roman  or  the  Venetian  patridate  than  they  differed  from 
one  another.  It  wanted  the  element  of  legality,  or  at  least  of 
formality,  which  distinguished  both  these  bodies.  The  privileges 
of  the  Roman  patridate,  whatever  we  may  call  them,  were 
not  usurpations;  and,  if  we  call  the  privileges  of  the  Venetian 
nobility  usurpations,  they  were  stealthy  and  peaceful  usurpa- 
tions, founded  on  something  other  than  mere  violence.  But  in 
many  Italian  dties  the  position  of  the  nobles,  if  it  did  not  begin 
in  violence,  was  maintained  by  violence,  and  was  often  over- 
thrown by  violence.  They  remained,  in  short,  as  unruly  and 
isolated  within  the  walls  of  the  dties  as  they  had  ever  been 
without.  A  nobility  of  this  kind  often  gave  way  to  a  d^nocracy 
which  athcr  proved  as  turbulent  as  itself,  or  else  grew  into  an 
oligarchy  ruling  under  democratic  forms.  Thus  at  Florence 
the  old  nobles  became  the  opposite  to  a  privileged  class.  The 
process  which  at  Rome  gradually,  gave  the  plebeian  a  political 
advantage  over  the  patrician  was  carried  at  Florence  to  a  far 
greater  length  at  a  single  blow.  The  whole  noble  order  was 
disfranchised;  to  be  noble  was  equivalent  to  being  shut  out 
from  public  office*  But  something  like  a  new  nobility  presently 
grew  up  among  the  commons  themsdves;  there  were  popdani 
grossi  at  Florence  just  as  there  were  noble  ptebeians  at  Rome. 
Only  the  Roman  commons,  great  and  small,  never  shut  out  the 
patricians  from  office;  they  were  satisfied  to  share  office  with 
them.  In  short,  the  shutting  out  of  the  old  nobility  was,  if 
not  the  formation  of  a  new  nobility,  at  least  the  formation  of  a 
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new  privileged  class.  For  a  oertaiii  dass  of  dtkeos  to  be  con- 
demned, by  virtue  of  their  birth,  to  political  disfranchisement 
is  as  flatly  against  every  principle  of  democracy  as  for  a  certain 
class  of  citizens  to  enjoy  exclusive  rights  by  reason  of  birth. 
The  Florentine  democracy  was,  in  truth,  rather  to  be  called  an 
oligarchy,  if  we  accept  the  best  definition  of  democracy  (see 
Thucydides  vL  39),  namely,  that  it  is  the  rule  of  the  whole, 
while  oligarchy  is  the  rule  of  a  part  only. 

It  is  in  these  aristocractic  cities,  of  which  Venice  was  the  most 
fully  developed  model,  that  we  can  best  see  what  nobility 
really  is.  It  is  in  these  only  that  we  can  see  nobility  in  its  purest 
form — ^nobility  to  which  no  man  can  rise  and  from  which  no 
man  can  come  down  except  by  the  will  of  the  noble  class  itself. 
In  a  monarchy,  where  the  king  can  ennoble,  tho  ideal  cannot 
be  kept.  Nor  could  it  be  kept  in  the  later  nobility  of  Rome. 
The  new  man  had  much  to  strive  against,  but  he  could  some- 
times thrust  himself  through,  and  when  he  did  his  descendants 
had  their  y»5  imaginum.  But  at  Venice  neither  prince  nor  people 
could  open  the  door  of  the  Great  Council;  only  the  Great  Council 
itself  could  do  that.  That  in  the  better  times  of  the  aristocracy 
nobility  was  not  uncommonly  granted  to  worthy  persons,  that  in 
its  worse  times  it  was  more  commonly  sold  to  unworthy  persons, 
was  the  affair  of  the  aristocratic  body  itself.  That  body,  at 
all  events,  could  not  be  degraded  save  by  its  own  act.  But  these 
grants  and  sales  led  to  distinctions  within  the  ranks  of  the  noble 
order,  like  those  of  which  we  get  faint  glimpses  among  the 
Roman  patricians.  The  ducal  dignity  rarely  passed  out  of  a 
circle  of  specially  old  and  dbtinguished  families.  But  this  has 
often  been  the  case  with  the  high  ma^stradcs  of  commonwealths 
whose  constitutions  were  purely  democratic. 

From  this  purest  type  of  nobility,  as  seen  in  the  aristocratic 
commonwealths,  we  may  pass  to  nobility  as  seen  in  states  of 

greater  extent — that  is,  for  the  most  part  in  monarchies. 

There  are  two  marked  differences  between  the  two. 

They  are  differences  wfiich  seem  to  be  inherent 
in  the  difference  between  a  republic  and  a  monarchy,  but 
which  it  would  be  truer  to  say  are  inherent  in  the  difference 
between  a  body  of  men  packed  dose  together  within  the  walls 
of  a  city  and  a  body  of  men — ^if  we  can  call  them  a  body — 
scattered  over  a  wide  territory.  The  member  of  a  dvic  nobility 
is  more  than  a  member  of  an  order;  he  is  a  member  of  a  corpora- 
tion; he  has  no  powers,  he  has  hardly  any  being,  apart  from 
the  body  of  which  he  is  a  member.  He  has  a  vote  in  making 
the  laws  or  in  chooung  those  who  make  them;  but  when  they 
are  made  he  is,  if  anything,  more  strictly  bound  by  them  than 
the  citizen  of  the  non-privileged  order.  To  be  a  fraction  of  the 
corporate  sovereign,  if  it  had  its  gains,  had  also  its  disadvantages; 
the  Venetian  noble  was  fettered  by  burthens,  restrictions  and 
suspicions  from  which  the  Venetian  dtizen  was  free.  The  noble 
of  the  large  country,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rural  noble,  as  he 
commonly  will  be,  is  a  member  of  an  order,  but  he  is  hardly 
a  member  of  a  corporation;  he  is  isolated;  he  acts  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  body  and  wins  powers  for  himself  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  body.  He  shows  a  tendencjr — a  tendency  whose 
growth  will  be  more  or  less  checked  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  central  power — to  grow  into  something  of  a  lord  or  even 
a  prince  on  his  own  account,  a  growth  which  may  advance  to 
the  scale  of  a  German  dector  or  stop  at  that  of  an  English  lord 
of  a  manor.  Now  many  of  these  tendencies  were  carried  into 
those  Italian  cities  where  the  dvic  nobility  was  a  hxdf-tamed 
country  nobility;  but  they  have  no  place  in  the  true  dvic 
aristocrades.  Let  us  take  one  typical  example.  In  many 
parts  of  western  Europe  the  right  of  private  war  long  remaJned 
the  privilege  of  every  noble,  as  it  had  once  been  the  privilege 
of  every  freeman.  And  in  some  Italian  cities,  the  right,  or  at 
least  the  privilege,  of  private  war  was  continued  within  the  dty 
waUs.  But  no  power  of  imagination  can  concdve  an  acknow- 
ledged right  of  private  war  in  Rome,  Venice  or  Bern. 

The  other  point  of  difference  is  that,  whatever  we  take  for 
the  origin  and  the  definition  of  nobility,  in  most  countries  it 
became  something  that  could  be  given  from  outside,  without 
the  need  of  any  consent  on  the  part  of  the  noble  dass  itsdf. 


In  other  words,  the  king  or  other  prince  can  fnr**^H*  We  have 
seen  how  much  this  takes  away  from  the  true  notion  of  nobility 
as  understood  in  the  aristocratic  commonwealths.  The  nobility 
is  no  bnger  all-poweriul;  it  may  be  constrained  to  admit  within 
its  own  body  members  for  whose  presence  it  has  no  wish.  Where 
this  power  exists  the  nobility  is  no  longer  in  any  stzictiMss  an 
aristocracy;  it  may  have  great  privileges,  great  influence,  even 
great  legal  powers,  but  it  is  not  the  real  ruling  body,  like  the  true 
aristocracy  of  Venice. 

In  the  modem  states  of  western  Europe  the  «^«ting  nobtUty 
seems  to  have  for  the  most  part  had  its  origin  in  personal  service 
to  the  prince.  And  this  nobility  by  personal  service 
seems  commonly  to  have  supplanted  an  older  nobility, 
the  origin  of  wUch  was,  in  some  cases  at  least,  strictly 
immemoriaL  In  this  way  the  later  nobility  of  the 
thegns  was  in  England  substituted  for  the  older  nobility 
of  the  eorls.  Now  the  analogy  between  this  change  and  the 
change  from  the  Roman  patriciate  to  the  later  Roman 
nobUUas  is  obvious.  In  both  cases  the  older  nobility  gives  way 
to  a  newer;  and  in  both  cases  the  newer  nobility  was  a  nobility 
of  oflice.  Under  a  kingly  government  office  bestowed  by  the 
sovcrdgn  holds  the  same  place  which  ofiice  bestowed  by  the 
people  holds  in  a  popular  government.  This  new  nobility  of 
office  supplanted,  or  perhaps  rather  absorbed,  the  older  nobility, 
just  as  the  later  nobilUas  of  Rome  supplanted  or  al»orbed  the 
old  patriciate.  In  our  first  glimpse  of  Teutonic  institutions,  as 
given  us  by  Tadtus,  this  older  nobility  appears  as  strialy 
immemorial  (see  Waitz,  Deutsche  VerJassungsgackkkU,  i.  185  sq.), 
and  its  immemorial  diaracter  appears  also  in  the  well-known 
legend  in  the  Rigsmal-saga  of  the  sq>arate  creation  of  jazl,  kari 
and  thralL  These  represent  the  three  classes  of  mankind 
according  to  old  Teutonic  ideas— the  noble,  the  simple  freeman 
and  the  bondman.  The  kingly  house,  where  there  b  one,  is  not 
a  distinct  class;  it  is  simply  the  noblest  of  the  noble.  For, 
as  almost  everywhere  else,  this  Teutonic  nobility  admits  of 
degrees,  though  it  is  yet  harder  to  say  in  what  the  degrees  of 
nobility  consisted  than  to  say  in  what  nobility  consisted  itself. 
The  older  nobility  is  independent  of  the  possession  of  land; 
it  is  mdependent  of  office  about  the  sovereign;  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  were  the  powers  and  privileges  attached  to  it;  but  of  its 
existence  there  is  no  doubt.  But  in  no  part  of  Europe  can  the 
existing  nobility  trace  itself  to  this  immemorial  nobility  of 
primitive  days;  the  nobility  of  medieval  and  modem  days 
brings  from  the  later  nobility  of  office.  The  nobles  of  modem 
Europe  are  rather  thegnas  than  eorlas.  The  eorl  of  the  old  system 
would  doubtless  commonly  become  a  thegn  under  the  new,  as 
the  Roman  patridan  took  his  place  in  the  new  ncbilUas;  but 
others  could  take  thdr  place  there  also.  The  Old-English  lavs 
point  out  ways  by  which  the  churi  might  rise  to  tbegn's  nnk, 
and  in  the  centuries  during  which  the  change  went  on  we  find 
mention— complaining  mention — ^bothin  England  and  daewhere, 
at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Simple  and  at  the  court  of  i£thdred,  of 
the  rise  of  new  men  to  posts  of  authority.  The  story  that  Ead 
Godwine  himself  was  of  chturlish  birth,  whether  true  or  &lse, 
marks  the  possibility  of  such  a  rise.  A  still  wilder  tale  spoke 
of  Hugh  Capet  as  the  son  of  a  butcher  of  Paris.  Stories  like 
these  prove  even  more  than  the  real  rise  of  Hagano  and  Eadric 

In  England  the  nobility  of  the  thegns  was  to  a  greait  extent 
personally  di^laced,  so  to  speak,  by  the  results  of  the  Nocmaa 
Conquest.  But  the  idea  of  nobility  did  not  greatly  ^^_^ 
change.  The  English  thegn  sometimes  yidded  to,  *•■■* 
sometimes  changed  into,  the  Norman  baron,  using  that  word 
in  its  widest  seiutc,  without  any  violent  alteration  in  his  positiac 
The  notion  of  holding  land  of  the  king  became  more  promiaest 
than  the  notion  of  personal  service  done  to  the  king;  but,  as 
the  land  was  hdd  by  the  tenure  of  personal  service,  the  actcsl 
relation  hardly  changed.  But  the  connexion  between  nobility 
and  the  holding  of  land  comes  out  in  the  practice  by  whid)  the 
brd  so  constantly  took  the  name  of  his  lordship.  It  b  in  tkis 
way  that  the  prefixes  ie  and  von,  descriptions  in  thcmsehts 
essentially  local,  have  become  in  other  lands  badges  of  nohifiiy^ 
This  notion  has  died  out  in  England  by  the  droppisg  of  the 
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preposition;  but  it  long  lived  on  wherever  Latin  or  French 
was  used.  And  before  long  nobility  won  for  itself  a  distinguishing 
outward  badge.  The  device  of  hereditary  coat-armour,  a  growth 
of  the  1 2th  century,  did  much  to  define  and  mark  out  the  noble 
class  throughout  Europe.  As  it  could  be  acquired  by  grant  of 
the  sovereign,  and  as,  when  once  acquired,  it  went  on  from 
generation  to  generation,  it  answers  exactly  to  the  jus  imaginum 
at  Rome,  the  hereditary  badge  of  nobility  conferred  by  the 
election  of  the  people.  Those  who  possessed  the  right  of  coat- 
armour  by  immemorial  use,  or  by  grant  in  regular  form,  formed 
the  class  of  nobility  or  gentry,  words  which,  it  must  again  be 
remembered,  are  strictly  of  the  same  meaning.  They  held 
whatever  privileges  or  advantages  have  attached  in  different 
times  and  places  to  the  rank  of  nobility  or  gentry.  In  England 
indeed  a  variety  of  causes  hindered  nobility  or  gentry  from  ever 
obtaining  the  importance  which  they  obtained,  for  instance, 
in  France.  But  perhaps  no  cause  was  more  important  than 
the  growth  of  the  peerage.  That  institution  at  once  set  up  a 
new  standard  of  nobility,  a  new  form  of  the  nobility  of  office. 
The  peer— in  strictness,  the  peer  in  his  own  person  only,  not 
even  his  children — became  the  only  noble;  the  ideas  of  nobility 
and  gentry  thus  became  divorced  in  a  way  in  which  they  arc 
not  in  any  other  country.  Those  who  wpuld  elsewhere  have  been 
counted  as  the  nobility,  the  bearers  of  coat-armour  by  good 
right,  were  hindered  from  forming  a  class  holding  any  substantial 
privilege.  In  a  word,  the  growth  of  the  peerage  hindered  the 
existence  in  England  of  any  nobility  in  the  continental  sense 
of  the  word.  The  esquires,  kni^ts,  lesser  barons,  even  the 
remote  descendants  of  peers,  that  is,  the  noblesse  of  other  countries, 
in  England  remained  gentlemen,  but  not  noblemenr-aimple 
commoners,  that  is,  without  legal  advantage  over  iheir  fellow- 
oommoners  who  had  no  jus  imaginum  to  boast  of.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  class  in  En^and  which  answers  to  the 
noblesse  of  other  hinds  is  the  class  that  bears  coat-armour,  the 
gentry  strictly  so  called.'  Had  they  been  able  to  establish  and 
to  maintain  any  kind  of  privilege,  even  that  of  mere  honorary 
precedence,  they  would  exactly  answer  to  continental  nobility. 
That  coat-armour  has  been  lavishly  granted  and  often  assumed 
without  right,  that  the  word  "  gentleman  **  has  acquired  various 
secondary  senses,  proves  nothing;  that  is  the  natural  result 
of  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  jto/w  of  gentry  carries  with  it 
no  legal  advantage,  and  yet  is  eagerly  sought  after  on  sOdal 
grounds.  If  coat-armour,  and  thereby  the  rank  of  gentry,  has 
been  lavishly  granted,  some  may  think  that  the  rank  of  peerage 
has  often  been  lavishly  granted  also.  In  short,  there  is  no  real 
nobility  in  England;  for  the  class  which  answers  to  foreign 
nobUity  has  so  long  ceased  to  have  any  practical  privileges  that 
it  has  long  ceased  to  be  looked  on  as  a  nobility,  and  the  word 
nobility  has  been  transferred  to  another  class  which  has  nothing 
answering  to  it  out  of  the  three  British  kingdoms.*    This  last 

>This  statement  it  matnlY  interesting  aa  expreMing  the  late 
Professor  Freeman's  view;  it  is,  however,  open  to  serious  criticism. 
Coat-annour  was  in  itsdf  not  necessarily  a  badge  of  nobility  at  all; 
it  could  be,  and  was,  worn  by  people  having  no  pretensions  to  be 
"  gentlemen,*'  and  thu  is  true  both  of  England  and  the  continent. 
In  its  origin  it  was  a  mere  personal  mark  of  distinction,  in  the 
primary  sense  of  thu  word.  No  "  erant "  was  necessary;  it  was 
assamed  by  aU  and  sundry  who  had  occasion  to  use  it,  though  a 
reasonable  convention  forbade  one  man  to  assume  the  device  of 
another.  Later  arose  the  custom  of  i^ranting  arms  as  a  mark  of 
personal  favour  or  gratitude.  This  agam  was  not  at  the  outset  an 
exclusive  right  of  the  crpwn;  it  was  common  for  a  leader  in  battle 
to  grant  to  some  one  not  of  his  family,  who  had  specially  distiiwuished 
himself,  the  right  to  bear  the  whole  or  part  of  his  coat  01  arms, 
differenced  or  undifferenced.  On  the  other  hand,  many  undoubted 
"  gentlemen  "  never  assumed  arms  at  alL  The  claim  ol  the  heralds 
to  make  "  gentry  "  depend  on  the  bearing  of  coat-armour,  and  the 
right  to  this  depend  on  grant  or  recognition  by  themselves  as  officers 
oitbe  crown,  is  of  compaxativdy  late  growth.  See  further  the  article 
Gbktlbman.— W.  A.  P. 

*  Compare  e.g.  the  social  conditions  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 
In  Germany  there  are  two  classes  of  nobility:  (i)  the  koher  Add, 
members  of  the  mediatized,  formeriy  sovereign  families,  who  rank 
as  the  equals  in  blood  iebenbHrtig)  of  the  royal  houses  of  Europe; 
(a)  the  ntederer  Aid,  to  which  every  one  having  the  nobiliary  prefix 
SON  belongs.  In  England  "  presentation  at  court  "  is  the  privilege 
of  no  particular  dan  as  such;  and  the  wives  of  ministers  of  the 


class  in  strictness  takes  in  only  the  peers  personally;  at  the 
outside  it  cannot  be  stretched  beyond  those  of  their  children 
and  grandchildren  who  bear  the  courtesy  titles  of  lord  and  lady. 

No  attempt  has  been  here  made,  to  trace  out  the  history  of 
nobility  in  the-  various  countries  and,  we  must  add,  dties  of 
Europe.   All  that  has beenattempted  hasbeentopdnt  ^^^_ 

out  some  general  truths,  and  to  refer  to  some  specially  '****^ 
striking  instances.  Once  more,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
while  it  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  nobility  that  it  should  carry 
with  it  some  hereditary  privilege,  the  nature  and  extent  of  that 
privilege  may  vary  endlessly.  In  the  z8th  century  the  nobility 
of  France  anid  the  nobility  of  Poland  alUse  answered  to  the  very 
strictest  definition  of  nobility;  but  the  political  positions  of  the 
two  were  as  broadly  contrasted  as  the  positions  of  any  two 
classes  of  men  could  be.  The  nobility  of  France,  keeping  the 
most  oppresuve  social  and  personal  privileges,  had  been  shorn 
of  all  political  and  even  administrative  power;  the  tyrants 
of  the  people  were  the  slaves  of  the  king.  In  Poland 
sixty  thousand  gentlemen,  rich  and  poor,  famous  and  '^"""* 
obscure,  but  all  alike  gentlemen,  rode  out  to  choose  a  king  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  and  to  bind  him  when  chosen  hy  such  conditions 
as  they  thought  good.  Those  sixty  thousand,  like  the  populus 
of  Rome,  formed  a  narrow  oligarchy  as  regarded  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  but  a  wild  democracy  among  themselves.  Poland,  in 
short,  came  nearer  than  any  kingdom  or  coimtiy  d  luge  extent 
to  the  nature  of  an  aristocracy,  as  we  have  seen  aristocracy  in 
the  aristocratic  dties.  The  chief  power  of  the  state  was  placed 
ndther  in  the  prince  nor  in  the  nation  at  large;  it  was  held  by  a 
noble  dasB.  The  kingly  power  in  Poland,  like  the  ducal  power 
at  Venice,  had  been  so  narrowed  that  Poland,  though  she  still 
kept  a  king,  called  herself  a  republic  no  less  than  Venice.  And 
whatever  was  taken  from  the  king  went  to  the  gain  of  the  noble 
order.  But  the  nobility  of  a  large  country,  even  though  used  to 
act  politically  as  an  order,  could  never  put  on  that  orderly  and 
legal  character  which  distinguishes  the  true  dvic  patridatcs. 
It  never  could  come  so  nearly  as  a  dvic  patriciate  coidd  to  being 
something  like  the  rule  of  the  best  in  any  sense  of  those  words. 

The  tendency  of  modem  times  has  been  towards  the  breaking 
down  df  formal  hereditary  privileges.  In  modem  common- 
wealths, above  all,  they  have  been  thought  to  be  essentially 
inconsistent  with  republican  institutions.  The  trath  of  the 
matter  is  rather  that  the  circumstances  of  most  modem  common- 
wealths have  been  unfavourable  to  the  preservation,  and  still 
more  to  the  growth,  of  privileged  bodies.  Where  they  existed, 
as  in  Switzerland,  they  have  been  overthrown.  Where  they  did 
not  exist,  as  in  America,  everything  has  made  it  more  and  more 
impossible  that  they  should  arise.  And,  as  modem  changes  have 
commonly  attacked  the  power  both  of  kings  and  of  nobles,  the 
common  notion  has  come  that  kingship  and  nobility  have  some 
necessary  connexion.  It  has  seemed  as  if  any  form  of  nobility 
was  inconsistent  with  a  republican  form  of  government,  while 
nobility,  in  some  shape  or  other,  has  come  to  be  looked  on  as  a 
natural,  if  not  a  necessary,  appendage  to  a  monarchy.  And  as 
far  as  regards  the  social  side  of  kingship  this  is  trae.  A  court 
seems  more  natural  where  a  chain  of  degrees  leads  gradually 
up  from  the  lowest  subject  to  the  throne  than  when  all  beneath 
the  throne  are  nearly  on  a  level.  And  from  one  point  of  view, 
that  from  which  the  kingly  house  is  but  the  noblest  of  the  noble, 
kingship  and  nobility  are  dosdy  allied.  But  in  the  more  strictly 

crown,  even  if  of  quite  humble  origin,  are  "  commanded  '*  to  court 
functions  with  their  husbands.  The  strictness  of  the  principle  of 
admission  or  exclusion  differs  at  the  various  German  courts,  and  has 
tended  to  be  modified  by  the  growth  of  a  new  aristocracy  of  wealth ; 
but  a  single  Instance  known  to  the  present  writer  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  fundamental  divergence  01  German  (a  fortion  Austrian) 
ideas  from  Engluh  in  this  matter.  A  wealthy  publisher  of  European 
reputation  attended  the  court  of  his  native  town,  the  capital  of  a  small 
erand-duchy.  in  virtue  of  the  honorary  title  Hofrai;  his  wife,  not 
being  noble,  did  not  accompany  him.  His  elder  daughter  married  a 
cabinet  minister,  but.  as  he  was  not  a  noble,  this  did  not  confer  on 
her  the^  right  to  go  to  court.  His  younger  daughter  married  a  sub- 
altern in  a  line  regiment,  belonging  to  the  lesser  nobility;  as  en- 
nobled by  marriage  (according  to  the  liberal  rule  of  this  particular 
court),  she  was  duly  "  presented."— W.  A,  P. 
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political  view  monarchy  and  nobility  are  strongly  opposed. 
Even  the  modified  form  of  absolute  monarchy  which  has  existed 
in  some  Western  countries,  while  it  preserves,  perhaps  even 
strengthens,  the  social  position  of  a  nobility,  destroys  its  political 
power.  Under  the  fully-developed  de^wtiams  of  the  East  a  real 
nobility  is  impossible;  the  prince  raises  and  thrusts  down  as  he 
pleases.  It  is  only  in  a  commonwealth  that  a  nobility  can  really 
rule;  that  is,  it  is  only  in  a  commonwealth  that  the  nobility  can 
really  be  an  aristocracy.  And  even  in  a  democratic  common- 
wealth the  sentiment  of  nobility  may  exist,  though  all  legal 
privilege  has  been  abolished  or  has  never  existed.  That  is  to 
say,  traditional  feeling  may  give  the  members  of  certain  families 
a  strong  preference,  to  say  the  least,  in  election  to  office.  We 
have  seen  that  this  was  the  case  at  Athens;  it.  was  largely  the 
case  in  the  democratic  cantons  of  Switzerland;  indeed  the 
nobility  of  Rome  itself,  after  the  privileges  of  the  patricians  were 
abolished,  rested  on  no  other  foimdation.  (E.  A.  F.) 

AuTBORiTiBS. — ^Selden's  Titles  of  Honor  (Loadon,  1673)  remains 
the  best  comparative  account  in  the  English  language  of  the  nobility 
of  various  countries  up  to  his  date.  For  England  ace  E.  P.  Shirley, 
Noble  and  Gentle  Men  (i  860) ;  Gneist,  Adel  und  Ritterschaft  in  England 
(Berlin.  1853);  Sir  Gtorm  Sitwcil,  "The  English  Gentleman."  in 
the  Ancestor  (No.  i,  Apru  iQoa);  and  J.  H.  Round's  works,  fassim. 
A.  C.  Fox-Davies's  Armorial  Families  (Edinburgh,  1895;  ana  subse- 
quent editions)  represents  an  unhistorical  attempt  to  create  the  idea 
of  a  nMesse  in  the  United  Kingdom.  For  the  origin  and  growth  of 
the  nobility  in  France,  see  A.  Luchaire,  Manuel  des  institutions 
Jranqaises  (Paris.  i89i),  and  P.  Guilhiermoa,  Essai  sur  Vorigine  de  la 
noblesse  en  France  au  moyen  Age  (1902);  for  their  later  status  and 

Srivileges.  A.  de  Tocquevillc,  VAncten  Rigime  et  la  RivolutioH  (18^6 
.),  and  H.  A.  Taine,  Les  Oritines  de  la  France  contemporaine,  pt.  u, 
L'Aneien  Rigime  (1875  ff.Xi  r  or  the  German  and  Austrian  nobility, 
see  v.  Strantz,  Gesck.  des  deutscken  Adds  (and  ed.,  Waldenburg. 
1851):  von  Maurer,  Vber  das  Wesen  des  6ltesten  Adels  der  deutscken 
Slumme  (Munich,  1846);  Rose,  Der  Add  Deutscklands  und  seine 
Stellung  tm  deutscken  Keick  (Beriin,  1883):  G.  Meyer.  Lekrbuek  des 
deutscken  Staatsreckts  (sth  ed.,  Leipzig,  1899),  and  the  Gotha 
Cenealogiscke  TasckenbiUker.  For  the  Italian  nobility  see  the  eight 
magnificent  folio  volumes  of  Count  Pompco  Litta,  Celebri  famiglie 
itaRane^  continued  by  various  editors  (Milan,  1819^1^);  Tor 
Spanish,  Fernandez  dc  Bdthcncourt,  Hist.  genealSgica^  t.  i.-vii.  (1897- 
1907).  The  authoritative  manual  for  the  royal  houses  and  the 
"  higher  nobility  "  of  Europe  is  the  Almanack  de  Cotka,  published 
yearly.  See  also  the  articles  Titles  of  Honour,  Peeracb.Tbddal- 
ISM,  Gentleman,  Duke,  Count,  &c. 

NOBLE,  SIR  ANDREW  (1832-  ),  British  physicist  and 
artillerist,  was  bom  at  Greenock  on  the  zsth  of  September  1832, 
and  was.  educated  at  Edinburgh  Academy  and  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,  Woolx^ich.  In  1849  he  entered  the  Royal 
Artillery,  attaining  the  rank  of  captain  in  1855,  and  in  1857  he 
became  secretary  to  the  Royal  Artillery  Institution.  About  this 
time  the  question  of  the  supersession  of  the  old  smooth-bores  by 
rifled  guns  was  coming  to  the  fore,  and  on  the  appointment  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Rifled  Cannon  in  1858  to  report  on  the 
matter,  he  was  chosen  its  secretary,  a  capacity  in  which  he 
devised  an  ingenious  method  for  comparing  the  probable  accuracy 
of  the  shooting  attainable  with  each  type  of  gun.  In  1859  he 
was  appointed  Assistant-Inspector  of  Artillery,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  Ordnance  Select 
Committee  and  of  the  Committee  on  Explosives,  serving  on  the 
latter  for  twenty  years,  imtil  its  dissolution.  About  the  same 
time  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  Sir  William,  afterwards  Lord, 
Armstrong  to  leave  the  public  service  and  take  up  a  post  at 
Elswick.  Here,  in  the  first  instance,  he  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  ordnance  department,  but  it  was  not  long  before  his  organiz- 
ing and  administrative  ability  and  scientific  attainments  enlarged 
the  sphere  of  his  influence,  until  finally  he  became  chairman  of 
the  company.  Immediately  on  his  appointment  he  began  a 
systematic  investigation  of  the  phenomena  which  occur  when  a 
gun  is  fired,  some  of  his  first  experiments  being  designed  to 
discover  with  accuracy  the  pressures  attained  in  the  largest 
guns  of  that  time.  About  1862  he  invented  his  chronoscope  for 
the  measurement  of  exceedingly  small  intervals  of  time,  and 
began  to  apply  it  in  ballistic  experiments  for  ascertaining  the 
velocity  with  which  the  shot  moves  along  the  barrel  of  a  gun 
with  different  powders  and  difTerent  charges.  Then  he  joined 
Sir  Frederick  Abel  in  a  classical  research  on  "  Fired  Gunpowdo^" 


the  experimental  work  being  laigdy  carried  on  at  Elswick,  and 
the  conclusions  they  arrived  at  had  a  great  e£Fect  on  the  progress 
of  gunnery,  for  they  showed  how  increased  muxzle  \'dodties  u-eie 
to  be  attained  without  increased  pressures  in  the  gun.  These 
inquiries,  in  fact,  enabled  Elswick  in  1877  to  turn  out  the  6-i0. 
and  8-in.  guns,  with  velocities  of  over  2000  ft.  per  second,  that 
obliged  the  British  government  finally  to  give  up  the  antiquated 
muzzle-loaders  to  which  it  had  so  obstinately  adhered.  Later, 
when  the  era  of  nitro  or  "smokeless"  powders  had  begun. 
Captain  Noble  was  an  early  advocate  of  their  advantages,  ar^ 
when  at  length  the  British  government  awoke  to  the  necessity 
of  selecting  a  powder  of  that  character  for  the  naval  and  mllitaiy 
services  of  Great  Britain,  Elswick  extended  its  ho^itality  to 
the  committee  that  invented  cordite,  and  gave  the  members 
facilities.  Which  were  not  offered  by  the  government,  fot  the 
necessary  aq)etimental  work.  Even  after  the  powder  was  in- 
vented and  the  committee  dissolved,  inqiuries — ^whidi  it  was 
nobody's  official  business  to  make,  and  which  therefore  were  not 
made  offidalljr — were  continued  at  Elswick  to  ascertain  how  by 
suitable  modifications  in  form,  composition,  &c.,  cordite  mi^t 
the  better  perform  the  varied  duties  required  of  it.  Kobk 
became  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  in  1900  by  Lord 
Lansdowne  to  consider,  among  other  things,  the  excessive  erosicHi 
alleged  by  some  of  the  powder's  critics  to  be  produced  by  it  in 
the  barrels  of  the  guns  in  which  it  is  used.  He  was  zoade  C.B. 
in  x88x,  promoted  to  be  K.C.B.  in  1893,  and  was  created  a  baronet 
among  the  Coronation  honours  in  1902;  he  was  also  the  recipient 
of  many  foreign  decorations  and  scientific  honours,  including  a 
Royal  medal  from  the  Royal  Society  in  x88o,  and  the  Albert 
medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1909.  He  published  a  number  of 
his  scientific  papers  in  a  collected  form  as  Artillery  amd  Explesiva 
in  1906. 

NOBLESVILLB,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Hamiltaa 
county,  Indiana,  U.S  A.,  on  the  White  river,  about  20  m.  N.  by 
E.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  (1890)  3054;  (1900)  479a  (226  ne- 
groes);  (19x0)  5073.  It  is  served  by  the  Lake  Erie  &  Westero, 
the  Centnd  Ind^na  and  the  Indiana  Union  (electric)  Traction 
railways.  It  is  in  the  natural  gas  region  of  the  state,  and  ha» 
various  manufactures..  It  was  settled  about  X825  and  incor- 
porated as  a  town  in  1851. 

NOCERA  INFERIORB.  formerly  Nocera  oei  Pacaxi  (anc. 
Nuceria  Alfatcma,  g.v.)^  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  ririrp?"'*. 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Salerno,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  AUhoo, 
23  m.  E.S.E.  of  Naples  by  rail,  X35  ft.  above  sea-lcveL  Fop. 
(190X)  XI. 933  (town);  20,064  (commune).  Nocera  is  connected 
with  Codola  on  the  line  from  Naples  to  AveUino  by  a  branch 
railway  (3  m.).  In  the  old  castle  Helena,  the  widow  of  Manfred, 
died  after  the  battle  of  Benevento,  and  here  Urban  VI.  imprisoned 
the  cardinals  who  favoured  the  antipope  Clement  \TI.  Tvo 
miles  to  the  E.  near  the  village  of  Nocera  Superiore  is  the  dmilar 
church  of  Sta  Maria  Maggiore,  dating  from  the  4lh  century.  Its 
chief  feature  is  its  dome,  ceiled  with  stone  intemaUy,  but  covered 
externally  with  a  false  roof.  It  is  supported  by  40  aKicQt 
columns,  and  in  its  construction  resembles  S  Stefano  Rotondo  ia 
Rome.   The  walls  are  covered  with  frescoes  of  the  X4th  centnir. 

At  an  early  date  the  city  became  an  episcopal  see,  and  in  the 
x?th  century  it  sided  with  Innocent  II.  against  Roger  of  Stdly 
and  suffered  severely  for  its  choice.  A  colony  of  Saracens 
introduced  by  Frederick  II.  probably  gave  rise  to  the  epithet 
("  of  the  pagans  ")  by  which  it  was  so  long  distinguished,  as 
well  as  to  the  town  of  Pagani,  which  lies  about  i  m.  to  the  vest- 
In  ^385  Pope  Urban  VI.  was  besieged  in  the  castle  of  Chaxies  oi 
Durazzo.  Nocera  was  the  birthplace  -of  Solimena  the  paifitrr 
.and  of  Hugo  de'  Pagani,  the  founder  of  the  Templars,  and  in  ibe 
list  of  its  bishops  appears  the  name  of  Paulus  Jovius. 

NOCERA  UMBRA  (anc.  Nuceria  Camdlaria),  a  town  aad 
episcopal  see  in  the  province  of  Perugia,  Itafy,  12  m.  by  ra2  N 
by  E.  of  Foligno,  1706  ft.  above  sea4evel.  Pop.  (1901)  56SS 
(town),  7848  (commune).  It  has  some  old  churches,  contaisiss 
pictures  and  frescoes;  in  the  cathedral  is  a  large  altarpiece  by 
Nicolo  Aluimo.  Thxve  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  town  aic 
mineral   springs. 
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MOCTUKM,  or  NocnmNE  (Lat.  noctumust  of  or  bdonging  to 
the  i^ght,  nox),  in  the  Roman  Church,  one  of  the  three  divisions 
of  the  office  of  matins,  corresponding  with  the  vigils,  beginning 
at  9  P.M.  midnight  and  3  a.m.  respectively.  The  service  consists 
of  psalms,  lessons  and  antiphons  (see  Breviary).  The  term 
"  nocturne  "  is  applied  to  a  musical  composition,  answering 
to  the  earlier  "  serenade, "  of  a  quiet,  dreamy  and  romantic 
character.  The  name  and  style  are  said  to  have  originated  with 
John  Field  (1782-1837).  The  best-known  compositions  of  this 
kind  are  the  pianoforte  pieces  of  Chopin.  J.  McNeill  Whistler 
also  introduced  the  term  into  painting  by  using  the  name  for  some 
of  his  night-pieces.  A  "  nocturnal "  is  an  instrument  for  finding 
the  hour  of  the  night  by  observation  of  the  relative  positions  of 
the 'pole-star  and  other  stars,  generally  the  pointers  of  Ursa 
Major.  The  British  Museum  contains  a  fine  nocturnal  made 
about  1560  by  Humfray  Cole  (see  Navigation). 

NODDY,  the  name  applied,  originally  by  sailors,  to  a  sea-bird, 
from  its  showing  so  little  fear  of  man  as  to  be  accounted  stupid. 
It  is  the  Sterna  stdida  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  An&us  stolidus  of 
modem  ornithology,  having  the  figure  of  a  Tern  (7. v.),  and 
belonging  to  the  sub-family  Steminae^  but  is  heavier  in  flight, 
with  shorter  wings  and  the  tail  less  deeply  forked.  The  plumage  is 
of  a  uniform  sooty  hue,  excepting  the  crown  of  the  head,  which  is 
light  grey.  The  Noddy  is  very  graerally  distributed  throughout 
the  tropical  or  nearly  tropical  oceans,  but  occasionally  wanders 
into  colder  climates,  and  has  been  met  with  even  in  the  Irish  Sea. 
It  breeds,  often  in  astounding  numbers,  on  low  cays  and  coral- 
islets,  pommonly  making  a  shallow  nest  of  sca-wecd  or  small  twigs. 
Howard  Saunders  {Proc.  Zool.  Society ^  1876,  pp.  669-<S72)  admits 
four  other  species  of  the  genus:  Anous  tenuirostris,  supposed 
to  be  confined  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  from 
Madagascar  to  West  Australia;  A.  mrlanogenys,  often  con- 
founded with  the  last,  but  having  nearly  as  wide  a  range  as  the 
first;  and  A.  letuocapSluSj  hitherto  known  only  from  Torres 
Strait  and  the  Southern  Pacific.  These  three  have  much 
resemblance  to  A,  stolidus^  but  are  smaller  in  size,  and  the  two 
latter  have  the  crown  white  instead  of  grey.  The  fourth  species, 
A.  caendetts  (with  which  he  includes  the  A.  cinereus  of  some 
authors),  differs  not  inconsiderably,  being  of  a  dove-colour, 
lighter  on  the  head  and  darker  on  the  back,  the  wings  bearing  a 
narrow  white  bar,  with  their  quill-feathers  blackish-brown,  while 
the  feet  are  reddish  and  the  webs  yellow.  Three  more  species — 
A.  supercUiosus  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
A.  plumbeigularis  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  A.  galapagensis  from 
the  Galapagos — ^have  been  added  by  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe  {PhUos. 
Transactions f  dxviii.  pp.  468,  469),  according  to  whom  {Proc. 
Zool.  Society,  1878,  p.  272)  A,  cinereus  of  the  Eastern  Pacific 
is  distinct  ^m  A.  caertdeus  of  Australia  and  the  Western 
Pacific.  (A.  N.) 

NODE  (Lat.  nodus,  a  loop),  in  astronomy,  one  of  two  opposite 
points  at  which  a  heavenly  body  passes  through  the  principal 
co-ordinate  plane  to  which  its  motion  is  referred.  In  the  case  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  this  plane  is  commonly  that  of  the  ecliptic, 
but.  in  special  cases,  the  plane  through  the  origin  parallel  to  the 
earUi's  equator  or  the  plane  of  a  planet's  orbit  is  used.  The 
ascending  node  is  that  at  which  the  body  moves  from  the  south 
or  negative  towards  the  north  or  positive  side  of  the  plane. 
The  moon's  nodes  are  the  points  in  which  its  path  intercepts  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic.  In  the  geometry  of  curves,  a  node  is  the 
name  given  to  the  loop  formed  by  a  continuous  curve  crossing 
itself,  the  point  of  crossing  is  termed  a  "  double  point,"  and  at 
it  there  are  two  non-coincident  tangents  to  the  curve;  the 
remaining  species  of  double  points,  termed  "  acnode,"  "  spinode  " 
or  "  cusp,"  admits  of  two  coinddent  tangents  (see  Citrve). 

NODIER,  CHARLES  (1780-1844),  French  author,  was  bom 
on  the  29th  of  April  1780  at  Besancon.  His  father,  on  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution,  was  appointed  mayor  of  Bcsangon  and 
consequently  chief  police  magistrate;  he  seems  to  have  rather 
lent  himself  as  an  instrument  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Jacobins 
than  to  have  shared  their  principles;  but  his  son  was  for  a  time 
an  ardent  dtSzen,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  club  member  when  he 
could  at  the  most  have  been  twelve  years  old.    In  1 793  Charles 


saved  the  life  of  a  lady  guilty  of  sending  money  to  an  imigri, 
by  declaring  to  his  father  that  if  she  were  condemned  he  would 
take  his  own  life.  He  was  sent  to  Strassburg,  where  he  lived  in 
the  house  of  Eulogius  Schndder,  the  notorious  Jacobin  governor 
of  Alsace,  but  a  good  Greek  scholar.  During  the  Terror  his  father 
put  him  under  the  care  of  Girod  de  Chautrans,  with  whom  he 
studied  English  and  German.  His  love  of  books  began  very 
early,  and  he  combined  with  it  a  strong  interest  in  natural 
science.  He  became  librarian  in  his  native  town,  but  his  exertions 
in  the  cause  of  subjected  persons  brought  him  under  suspidon. 
An  inspection  of  his  papers  by  the  police,  however,  revealed 
nothing  more  dangerous  than  a  dissertation  on  the  antennae  of 
insects.  Entomology  continued  to  be  a  favourite  study  with  him, 
but  he  varied  it  with  philology  and  pure  literature  and  even 
political  writing.  For  a  skit  on  Napoleon,  in  1803,  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  some  months.  He  then  quitted  Paris,  whither  he 
had  gone  after  losing  his  position  at  Besan^on,  and  for  some 
years  lived  a  vny  unsettled  life  at  Besan^n,  D6Ie,  where  he 
married,  and  in  other  places  in  the  Jura.  During  these  wander- 
ings he  wrote  Le  Peintre  de  Salzhourg,  journal  des  tmotions  d'un 
ccatr  soufrant,  suivi  des  MtdUatians  du  clottre  (1803).  •  The  hero, 
Charles,  who  is  a  variation  of  the  Wcrther  type,  desires  the 
restoration  of  the  monasteries,  to  afford  a  refuge  from  the  woes 
of  the  world.  In  x8ii  Nodier  appears  at  Laibach  as  editor  of 
a  polyglot  journal,  the  lUyrian  Tdegraph,  published  in  French, 
German,  Italian  and  Slav.  On  the  evacuation  of  the  Illyrian 
provinces  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  the  restoration  fpund  him  a 
royalist,  though  he  retained  something  of  republican  sentiment. 
In  1824  he  was  appointed  to  the  librarionship  of  the  Bibliolhdque 
de  I'Arsenal.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  in  1833, 
and  made  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1843,  a  year 
before  his  death  on  the  27th  of  January  1844.  These  twenty 
years  at  the  arsenal  were  by  far  the  most  important  and  fruitful  of 
Nodier's  life.  He  had  much  of  the  Bohemian  in  his  composition. 
But  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  settled  home  in  which  to  collect 
and  study  rare  books;  and  he  was  able  to  supply  a  centre  and 
rallying  place  to  a  knot  ofyoung  literary  men  of  greater  individual 
talent  than  himself — the  so-colled  Romanticists  of  1830— and 
to  colour  thdr  tastes  and  work  very  deddedly  with  his  own 
predilections.  Victor  Hugo,  Alfred  de  Musset  and  Sainte-Beuve 
all  acknowledged  their  obligations  to  him.  He  was  a  passionate 
admirer  of  Goethe  and  of  Shakespeare,  and  had  himself  con- 
tributed to  the  personal  literature  that  was  one  of  the  leading 
traits  of  the  Romantic  schooL 

His  best  and  most  characteristic  work,  some  of  which  is  exquisite 
in  its  kind,  consists  partly  of  short  talcs  of  a  more  or  less  fantastic 
character,  partly  of  nondescript  articles,  half  bibliographic,  half 
narrative,  the  nearest  analogue  to  which  in  English  is  to  be  found 
in  some  of  the  papers  of  De  Quincey.  The  best  examples  of  ^  the 
latter  arc  to  be  found  in  the  volume  entitled  Milanges  tiris  dune 
petite  bibliothtque,  published  in  1829  and  afterwards  continued. 
Of  his  tales  the  best  are  Smarra,  ou  Us  demons  de  la  nuit  (1821): 
Trilby,  ou  le  tutin  dArgail  (1822);  Histoire  du  roi  de  BoUme  et  de 
ses  sept  ch&teaux  (i8to);  La  Fie  aux  mietUs  (1832):  Inks  de  las 
Sierras  (1838);  Upende  $e  Seeur  Biatrix  (1838),  together  with  some 
fairy  stories  published  in  the  ^car  of  his  death,  and  Franciscus 
Ct^umna,  which  appeared  after  it.  The  Souvenirs  dejeunesse  (1832) 
arc  interesting  but  untrustworthy,  and  the  Dictionnaire  universel 
de  la  langue  fianfoise  (1823),  which,  in  the  days  before  Littr6,  was 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  its  kind,  is  said  to  have  been  not  wholly 
or  mainly  Nodier's.  There  is  a  so-called  collection  of  (Euores 
compttUs,  in  12  vols.  (1832),  but  at  that  time  much  of  the  author's 
best  work  had  not  appeared,  and  it  included  but  a  part  of  what 
was  actually  published.  Nodier  found  an  indulgent  biographer^  in 
Prosper  Merimte  on  the  occasion  of  the  younger  man's  admission 
to  the  academy.    • 

An  account  of  his  share  in  the  Romantic  movement  is  to  be  found 
in  Georg  Brandes's  Main  Currents  in  Nineteenth  Century  Literature. 
His  Description  raisonnle  dune  jolie  collection  delivres  (1844)*  which  is 
a  catalogue  of  the  books  in  his  library,  contains  a  life  by  Francis  Wcy 
and  a  complete  bibliography  of  his  numerous  works.  See  also  Sainte- 
Beuve,  Portraits  littiraires,  vol.  ii.;  Prosper  MMm^,  Portraits 
historiques  et  littiraires  (1874);  and  A.  Estignard,  Correstondance 
inidite  de  Charles  Nodier,  1796-1844  (1876),  containing  his  letters  to 
Charies  Wdss. 

NOEOOERATH.'^JOHANN  JACOB  (i788-i877),''German 
mineralogist  and  geologist,  was  bom  at  Bonn  on  the  xoth  of 
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October  1788.  In  x8i4'i8i5  he  became  commissioner  of  mines 
for  some  of  the  Rhine  Provinces,  and  in  xSiS  professor  of  minera- 
logy and  afterwards  professor  of  geology,  director  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  and  chief  of  the  mining  department 
in  the  university  at  Bonn.  He  obtained  a  very  fine  collection  of 
minerals  for  the  museum,  was  eminently  succenful  as  a  teacher, 
and  4cldeved  a  wi(|e  reputation  among  mining  engineers.  The 
following  are  his  more  important  publications:  uber  aufrecht 
im  Gtbirgsgestein  eingescUossene  JossUe  BaumsUtmme  und  andcre 
Vegelabilien  (xSx^-zSsi);  Das  Cebirge  in  R/ieinland-Westpkaten, 
nock  mineralogixkem  und  chemisckem  Bauge  (4  vols.,  1822-1826) ; 
Die  EntsUkung  der  Erde  (1843);  and  Der  Laacker  Su  und  seine 
vulkaniscken  UmgAungen  (1870).  The  Carboniferous  plant 
Noeggeraikia,  allied  to  the  Zamias  and  Cycads,  was  named  after 
him.  He  died  at  Bonn  on  the  13th  of  September  1877. 

NOEU  RODBK  BERKELEY  WRIOTHESLET  (1834-1894). 
English  poet,  son  of  Noel,  Lo«xi  .Barham,  afterwards  earl  of 
Gainsborough,  was  bom  on  the  27th  of  August  1834.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
M.A.  in  1858.  He  then  Spent  two  years  travelling  in  the  East. 
He  married  in  1863  Alice  de  BroC,  daughter  of  the  director  of  the 
Ottoman  Bank  in  Beirout.  The  third  child  of  this  marriage, 
Eric,  who  died  at  the  age  of  five,  is  commemorated  in  Roden 
Noel's  best-known  book  of  verse,  A  Utile  Child's  Monument 
(i88z).  His  other  volumes  are  Behind  the  Veil,  and  other  Poems 
(1863),  not  included  in  his  collected  works,  Beatrice,  and  other 
Poems  (1868),  The  Red  Flag  (1872),  Livingstone  in  Africa  (1874), 
Songs  of  the  Heights  and  Deeps  (1885),  A  Modem  Faust,  and 
other  Poems  (1888),  Poor  Peo^s  Christmas  (1890)  and  My  Sea, 
and  other  Poems  (1896).  Roden  Noel>  versification  was  unequal 
and  sometimes  harsh,  but  he  has  a  genuine  feeling  for  nature, 
and  the  work  is  permeated  by  philosophic  thought.  The  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  q?ent  at  Brighton,  ^t  he  died  at  Mainz, 
on  the  26th  of  May  1894.  His  other  works  include  a  drama  in 
verse,  The  House  of  Ravensburg  (1877),  a  Life  of  Byron  (1890, 
"  Great  Writers  "  series),  a  selection  of  Thomas  Ot way's  plays 
(1888)  for  the  "  Mermaid  **  series,  and  critical  papers  on  literature 
and  philosophy. 

Hi%  Cotlecled  Poems  were  edited  (1902)  by  his  sister.  Victoria 
Buxton,  with  a  notice  by  J.  Addington  Symondt,  which  had  origin- 
ally appeared  in  the  Academy  (19th  of  Jan.  1899)  as  a  review  of  The 
Modem  FausL  The  selection  (1 892)  in  the  aeries  of  Canlerhury  PoeU 
has  an  introduction  by  Robert  Bucnahan. 

NOBTUS*  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Asia  Minor  about 
A.D.  230,  was  a  native  of  Smyrna,  where  (or  perhaps  in  Ephesus) 
he  became  a  prominent  representative  of  the  particular  type  of 
Christology  now  called  modalistic  monarchianism  or  patri- 
pasuanism.  His  views,  which  led  to  his  excommunication  from 
the  Asiatic  Church,  are  known  chiefly  through  the  writings  of 
Hippolytus,  hiscontemporaiy  at  Rome,  where  he  settled  and  had 
a  large  following.  He  accepted  the  fourth  Gospel,  but  regarded 
its  statements  about  the  Logos  as  allegorical.  His  disciple 
Cleomenes  held  that  God  is  both  invisible  and  visible;  as  visible 
He  is  the  Son.  

NOOARET,  Onn«LAnME  DE  (d.  13x3),  councillor  and  keeper 
of  the  seal  to  Philip  IV.  of  France,  was  bora  between  X260  and 
X27a  His  father  was  a  citizen  of  Toulouse,  and  was,  so  it  was 
claimed,  condemned  as  a  heretic  during  the  Albigensian  crusade. 
The  family  held  a  small  ancestral  property  of  servile  origin  at 
Nogaret,  near  Saint  Felix  de  Caramon,  fronii  which  it  took  its 
name.  In  1291  Guillaume  was  professor  of  juri^>rudence  at  the 
university  of  Montpellier,  and  in  X296  he  became  a  nnember  of 
the  Curia  Regis  at  Paris.  His  name  is  mainly  connected  with  the 
quarrel  of  Philip  IV.  with  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  In  1300  he  was 
sent  with  an  embas^  to  Boniface,  of  which  he  has  left  a  pic- 
turesque but  highly  coloured  account.  His  real  ascendancy  over 
the  king  dates  from  Februaiy  1303,  when  he  persuaded  Philip 
to  consent  to  the  bold  plan  of  seizing  Boniface  and  bringing  him 
forcibly  from  Italy  to  a  council  in  France  which  should  depose 
him.  On  the  7th  of  March  he  received,  with  three  others,  a 
secret  oommission  from  the  royal  chancery  to  "go  to  certain 
places  .  .  .  and  make  such  treaties  with  such  persons  as  seemed 
good  to  them."   On  the  X2th  of  March  a  scJemn  royal  assembly 


was  held  in  the  Louvre,  at  which  Guillaume  de  Noguct  read  a 
long  series  of  accusations  against  Boniface  and  demanded  the 
calling  of  a  general  council  to  try  him.  Soon  afterwards  be 
went  to  Italy.  By  the  aid  of  a  Florentine  spy,  Nogaret  gathered 
a  band  of  adventurers  and  of  enemies  of  the  Gartani  (B<miface's 
family)  in  the  Apezmines.  The  great  Colozma  house,  at  bitter  feud 
with  the  Gaetani,  was  lus  strongest  aUy,  and  Sciarra  Colonna 
accompanied  Nogaret  to  Anagni,  Boniface's  birthplace.  On 
the  7th  of  September,  with  their  band  of  some  sixteen  bundled 
men,  Nogaret  and  Colonna  surprised  the  little  town.  Boniface 
was  taken  prisoner.  Sciarra  wished  to  kill  him,  but  Kogaret's 
pdicy  was  to  take  him  to  France  and  compel  him  to  summon  a 
general  coundL  The  tide  soon  turned,  however.  On  the  9th 
a  concerted  rising  of  the  townsmen  in  Boniface's  favour  put 
Nogaret  and  his  aUies  to  flight,  and  the  pope  was  free.  His 
death  at  Rome  on  the  xith  of  October  saved  Nogaret.  The 
election  of  the  timid  Benedict  XI.  was  the  beginning  of  that 
triumph  of  France  which  lasted  through  the  Avigivm  captivity. 
Eariy  in  1304  Nogaret  went  to  Langucdoc  to  report  to  PhOip 
IV.,  and  was  rewarded  l^  gifts  of  land  azul  money.  Then  be 
was  sent  back  with  an  embassy  to  Benedia  XI.  to  demand 
absolution  for  all  concerned  in  the  struggle  with  Boniface  VIIL 
Benedict  refused  to  meet  Nogaret,  and  excepted  him  from  the 
general  absolution  which  he  granted  on  the  X3th  ol  May  X3Q4t 
and  on  the  7th  of  June  issued  against  him  and  his  associates  at 
Anagni  the  bull  Flagiliosum  scdus,  Nogaret  replied  by  apologies 
for  his  conduct  based  upon  attacks  upon  the  memory  of  Booifscc, 
and  when  Benedict  died  on  the  7th  of  July  1304  he  pointed  to  ha 
death  as  a  witiuss  to  the  jtistice  of  his  cause.  French  infloence 
was  sttccessftU  in  getting  a  Frenchman,  Bertrand  de  Got  (Clement 
V.)  elected  as  Benedict's  successor.  The  threat  of  proceedings 
against  the  memory  of  Boniface  was  renewed  to  force  CkwaA 
to  absolve  Nogaret,  and  Clement  had  given  way  on  this  point 
when  the  ftirther  question  of  an  inquixy  into  the  condition  of  the 
Templars  was  fnou^t  forward  by  Philip  as  a  preliminary  to 
their  arrest  and  the  seizure  of  their  property  in  Oaober  1307. 
Nogaret  was  active  in  getting  the  renegade  members  of  the  order 
to  give  evidence  against  their  fellows,  and  the  whde  proceedings 
against  them  bear  traces  of  his  .unscrupulous  and  merciless  pea. 
Clement's  weak  and  ineffective  resistance  to  this  still  fuitber 
delayed  the  agreement  between  him  and  Philip.  Nogaret  had 
become  keeper  of  the  seal  this  year  in  succession  to  Pierre  de 
Belleperche.  His  talents  as  an  advocatus  diaMi  were  ^ven  stiH 
further  emplo3rment  in  the  trial  of  Guichard,  bishop  of  Troycs» 
charged  with  various  crimes,  including  witchcraft  aiul  incon- 
tinence, which  was  begun  in  X308  and  lasted  till  13x3.  Tbe  trial 
was  a  hint  to  Gcment  as  to  what  might  happen  if  the  oft  repeated 
threat  of  a  trial  of  Boniface  were  fulfilkd.  Absolution  was 
obtained  from  Clement  on  the  27th  of  April  13x1.  GuilUnme  dc 
Nogaret  was  to  go  on  the  next  crusade  and  visit  certain  places  of 
pUgrimage  in  France  and  Spain  as  a  penance,  bat  ntvct  did  sa 
He  died  in  13x3  "  with  his  tongue  horribly  thrust  out,"  according 
to  the  chronicler  Jean  Desnouclles.  He  retained  the  seals  till  las 
death  and  was  occupied  with  the  king's  affairs  f^mnrr^t 
Flanders  as  late  as  the  end  of  March  1313. 

See  E.  Rcnan  in  Histoire  liuiraire  de  la  France,  xrvS.  233:  R. 
Holzmann,  Wilkdm  von  Nogard  (Freibufg.  i8c^).  For  the  aowcts 
consult  Dom  Bouquet,  Recueil  de  historiens  des  Camles  eidelm  F^naa, 
vols.  xx.-xxiii. ;  Annales  regis  Edwardi  primi  in  Riahaiwer  (**  RoOs " 
aeries),  pp.  483-491,  which  gives  the  fullest  aooount  of  t^  affair  at 
AnagnL 

lfOOEllT-LE>R0TROn,  a  town  of  northern  France,  formeriy 
capital  of  the  district  of  Perche  and  now  caiHtal  of  an  arrolMfiss^ 
ment  in  the  department  of  Eure-et-Loir  on  the  HuisDe,  38  ul 
W.S.W.  of  Chartres  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  6884.  In  the  eatly 
part  of  the  Z7th  century  the  overlordship  was  acquired  by  the 
duke  of  Sully,  financial  minister  of  Henry  IV.  In  the  coeityird 
of  the  hospital,  originally  founded  at  the  end  of  the  xath  ccntan. 
there  is  a  small  building  containing  the  tomb  of  Sully  and  1b 
wife.  On  the  dill  overiooking  the  town  stands  the  chAtean  of  tbe 
counts  of  Perche,  of  which  the  donjon  dating  from  the  first  Ul 
of  the  X  ith  century  is  the  oldest  portion.  To  Rotrou  I.,  fotuidrr 
of  the  chAteau,  the  town  omts  the  secoiKl  part  of  its 
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Nogent  preserves  three  Gothic  churches  and  the  remains  of  the 
old  priory  of  St  Denis»  and  there  are  statues  of  General  St  Pol, 
killed  at  Sevastopol,  and  of  the  poet  R^my  BcUcau  (i6th  century), 
a  native  of  the  town.  The  town  has  a  sub-prefecture,  a  tribunal 
of  first  instance,  a  communal  college  and  institution  for  deaf 
mutes. 

NOGENT-SUR-HARIVE,  a  town  of  northern  France,  in  the 
department  of  Seine,  on  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mame, 
6  m.  E.  of  Paris  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  itA^S-  The  Eastern 
railway  here  crosses  the  Mame  valley  by  a  ^aduct  875  yds.  in 
length.  Nogent  has  a  Gothic  church,  with  a  tower  of  the  Roman- 
esque period,  in  front  of  which  there  is  a  monument  to  Watteau, 
who  died  here  in  1721.  Chemical  products  are  manufactured. 
The  fine  situation  of  the  town  gained  it  the  name  of  Beaut6,  and 
Charles  V.  built  a  ch&tcau  here  (demolished  in  the  x8th  century) 
which  was  presented  by  Charles  VII.  to  Agnes  Sorel  with  the 
title  of  Dame  de  Beaut6.  An  island  in  the  Mame  to  the  south  of 
the  town  is  still  known  as  the  lie  de  Beaut6. 

VOGENT-SUR-SEINB,  a  town  of  north-central  France,  capital 
of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Aube,  on  the  left 
l^nk  of  the  Seine,  35  m.  N.W.  of  Ttoycs  on  the  Paris-Belfort  line. 
Pop.  (1906)  3791.  The  river  at  this  point  forms  an  island, 
which  supports  a  stone  bridge  of  the  17th  century.  The  chief 
building  is  the  church  of  St  Laurent  (143X-X554).  A  lateral 
portal  in  the  flamboyant  style  and  the  Renaissance  tower  at  the 
west  end  are  of  great  beauty.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  sub- 
prefect  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance.  There  is  trade  in 
grain,  flour,  fodder,  wood  and  cattle.  Nogen-«ur-Seine  was  in 
18x4  the  scene  of  fighting  between  the  French  and  Austrians. 

VOOIt  KITEN,  Count  (1849-  ),  Japanese  general,  was 
bom  in  Choshu.  He  commanded  a  brigade  at  the  battle  of 
Kinchow  (1894)  and  the  subsequent  capture  of  Port  Arthur 
from  the  Chinese;  but  the  most  memoraUe  events  of  his  career 
were  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur  by  the  third  army  corps  of  Japan 
under  his  command  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War  (1904-5),  and 
the  great  flanking  march  made  by  the  same  army  in  the  battle  of 
Mukden. 

NOIRHOUTIER,  an  island  of  western  France,  belonging  to 
the  department  of  Vendue,  and  protecting  the  Bay  of  Bourgneuf 
on  the  south-west.  Pop.  (1906)  8388.  The  area  amounts  to 
23  sq.  m.,  one-axth  dunes.  Between  the  island  and  the  mainland 
is  a  sandbank  laid  bare  at  low  water,  and  crossed  by  an  embank- 
ment and  carriage  road  some  2^  m.  long.  It  was  not  till  about 
X766  that  it  was  found  possible  to  walk  across  to  the  island, 
which  lies  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E,  and  is  X2  m.  long,  its  breadth 
varying  from  x  m.  in  the  south  part  to  3  or  4  m.  in  the  north. 
It  appears  to  be  formed  of  allu^^  deposits  gradually  accumu- 
lated round  a  rock  of  no  great  size  situated  at  the  meeting-place 
of  the  Gascony  and  Brittany  currents.  Fishing,  agriculture, 
oyster-breeding  and  work  in  the  salt  marshes  also  occupy  the 
inhabitants.  There  are  two  communes,  Noirmoutier  and 
Barb&tre.  Noirmoutier,  which  has  a  small  port,  has  about 
3165  of  its  6644  inhabitants  gathered  together  in  a  little  town 
with  narrow  and  winding  streets.  Its  castle  was  once  the  residence 
of  the  abbot  of  Her.  In  the  church  (i3th,  X4th  and  X9th 
centuries)  there  is  a  crypt  of  the  xxth  century.  A  mile  to  the 
north  of  the  town  lies  a  pleasant  watering-place,  rendered 
picturesque  by  the  La  Chaise  woods  (evergreen  oaks  and  pines), 
and  a  grand  confusion  of  rocks,  among  which  lie  charming 
beaches.  A  dolmen,  several  menhirs,  and  the  ruins  of  a  Gallo- 
Roman  viUa  with  its  hot  baths  show  that  the  island  must  have 
been  occupied  at  an  eariy  date;  but  the  first  fact  in  its  recorded 
history  is  the  foundation  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Her 
by  St  Philibert  about  680.  From  this  monastery  the  name 
Noirmoutier  {Heri  monastenum,  Hermouiier)  is  derived.  It  had 
already  attained  to  great  prosperity  when  it  was  pillaged  by  the 
Normans  m  835  and  843.  In  x  205  the  abbey  of  Notre  Dame  la 
Blanche  was  buUt  at  the  north  extremity  oif  the  bland  to  take 
the  place  of  a  Cistercian  convent  established  in  the  tie  du  Pilier, 
at  that  time  attached  to  Noirmoutier  by  a  dike.  This  abbey  was 
ruined  by  the  Protestants  in  xs63.  In  the  15th,  i6th  and  17th 
centuries  the  island  belonged  to  the  family  of  La  TremoUle,  and 


in  X650  the  territory  was  made  a  duchy.  In  1676  the  island  was 
captured  by  the  Dutch.  Having  been  seized  by  Charette  during 
the  war  of  Vend^,  it  was  recovered  by  the  Republican  general, 
Haxo,  who  caused  the  Vendcan  leader,  d'Elbfe,  to  be  shot. 

NOISE  (a  word  of  doubtful  origin;  O.  Fr.  nogse  or  nose; 
Prov.  nausaf  which  points  to  Lat.  nausea,  sickness,  as  the  origin; 
others  take  Lat.  noxia,  harm,  as  the  source),  an  excessive,  offen- 
sive, persistent  or  startling  sound.  By  the  common  law  of 
Enji^d  freedom  from  noise  b  essential  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  a  dwelling  house,  and  acts  which  affect  that  enjoyment  may 
be  actionable  as  nuisances.  But  it  has  been  laid  down  that  a 
nuisance  by  noise,  supposing  malice  to  be  out  of  the  question, 
b  emphatically  a  question  of  degree  {Gaunt  v.  Finney,  1873, 
8  Ch.  Ap.  8).  The  noise  must  be  exceptional  and  unreasonable. 
The  ringing  of  beUs,  building  operations,  vibration  of  machinery, 
fireworks,  bands,  a  circus,  merry-go-rounds,  collecting  disorderly 
crowds,  dandng,  singing,  &c.,  have  been  held  uxider  certain 
circumstances  to  constitute  nuisances  so  as  to  interfere  with 
quiet  and  comfort,  and  have  been  restrained  by  injunction. 
Noise  occasioned  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  street  cries  b 
frequently  the  subject  of  local  by-laws,  which  impose-penalties 
for  infringement. 

NOISOME,  harmful,  offensive,  especially  of  that  which  causes 
physical  disgusL  "llie  word  b  formed  from  the  obsolete  "  noy," 
trouble,  a  shortened  form  of  "  aimoy,"  now  only  used  as  a  verb, 
to  cause  trouble,  the  usual  substantive  being  "aimoyance." 
The  O.  Fr.  and,  anui  (modem  ennui)  b  an  adaptation  of  Lat. 
in  odio  esse,  venire  or  habere,  to  be  sick,  tired  of  anything  {odium, 
disgust,  hatred).  The  word  has  no  connexion  with  Lat.  nocere, 
to  hurt. 

HOKBS  (NozE,  NOAX,  Noakes),  JAMES  (d.  X692),  an  English 
actor,  whose  laughter-arousing  genius  is  attested  by  Cibber  and 
other  contemporaries.  Sir  Martin  Mar-all,  Sir  Davy  Dunce 
and  Sir  Credulous  Easy  were  among  hb  favourite  parts.  His 
success  as  the  Nurse  in  NevU  Payne's  Fatal  Jealousy  was  so 
great  that  he  was  thereafter  nicknamed  "  Nurse  Nokcs." 

NOLAt  a  dty  and  episcopal  see  of  Campania,  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Caserta,  pleasantly  situated  in  the  plain  between 
Mount  Vesuvius  and  the  Apennines,  x6|  "m.  E.N.E.  of  Naples, 
X3X  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop.  (1901)  11,927  (town);  14,5x1 
(commune).  It  b  served  by  the  local  railway  from  Naples  to 
Baiano,  and  b  33  m.  from  Naples  by  the  main  line  via  Cancello. 
The  more  conspicuous  buildings  are  the  ancient  Gothic  cathedral 
(restored  in  1866,  and  again  in  X870  after  the  interior  was 
destroyed  by  fire),  with  its  lofty  tower,  the  cavalry  barracks, 
the  ex-convent  of  the  Capuchins  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
city,  and  the  seminary  in  which  are  preserved  the  famous 
Oscan  inscription  knowii  as  the  Cippus  Abellanus  (from  AbcUa, 
the  modem  Avella,  q.v.)  and  some  Latin  inscriptions  relating 
to  a  treaty  with  Nola  regarding  a  joint  temple  of  Hercules. 
Two  fairs  are  held  in  Nola,  on  the  X4th  of  June  and  the  X2lh 
of  November;  and  the  36th  of  July  b  devoted  to  a  great  festival 
in  honour  of  St  Paulinus,  one  of  the  early  bishops  of  the  city, 
who  invented  the  church  bell  {campana,  taking  its  name  from 
Campania).  The  church  erected  by  him  in  honour  of  St  Felix 
in  the  4th  century  b  extant  in  part.  There  b  a  monument 
(restored  in  1887)  to  Giordano  Bruno,  the  free-thinker,  who 
was  bom  at  Nola  in  X548. 

Nola  (NwXa)  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Campania,  variously 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Ausones,  the  Chalddians  and 
the  Etruscans.  The  last-named  were  certainly  in  Nola  about 
500  B.C,  At  the  time  when  it  sent  assistance  to  Neapolb  against 
the  Roman  invasion  (338  B.C.)  it  was  probably  occupied  by  Oscans 
in  alliance  with  the  Samnites.  The  Romans  maule  themselves 
masters  of  Nola  in  313  B.C.,  and  it  was  thenceforth  faithful  to 
Rome.  In  the  Second  Punic  War  it  thrice  bade  defiance  to 
Hannibal;  but  in  the  Social  War  it  was  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Samnites,  who  kept  possession  till  Marius,  with  whom 
they  had  sided,  was  defeated  by  Sulla,  who  in  80  B.C.  subjected 
it  with  the  rest  of  Samnium.  Seven  years  later  it  was  stormed 
by  Spartacus.  Whatever  punishment  Sulla  may  have  inflicted, 
Nola,  though  it  lost   much   of   its   importance,  remained  a 
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munidpium  with  its  own  institutions  and  the  use  of  the  Oscan 
language.  It  became  a  Roman  colony  under  Augustus,  who 
died  at  Nola.  Saclced  by  Genseric  in  455,  and  by  the  Saracens 
in  806  and  904,  captured  by  Manfred  in  the  13th  century,  and 
damaged  by  earthquakes  in  the  15th  and  x6th,  Nola  lost  much 
of  its  importance.  The  revolution  of  1820  under  General  Pepe 
began  at  Nola.  The  sculptor  Giovanni  Marliano  was  a  native  of 
the  dty;  and  some  of  his  works  are  preserved  in  the  cathedral. 

Nola  lay  on  the  Via  Popillia  from  Capua  to  Nuceria  and  the 
south,  and  a  branch  road  ran  from  it  to  Abella  and  Abcllinum. 
Mommsen  (Corp.  inscr.  Lot.  x.  142)  further  states  that  roads 
must  have  run  direct  from  Nola  to  Neapolis  and  Pompeii,  but 
Kiepert's  map  annexed  to  the  volume  does  not  indicate  them. 
In  the  days  of  its  independence  it  issued  an  important  scries 
of  coins,  and  in  luxury  it  vied  with  Capua.  Its  territory  was 
veiy  fertile,  and  this  was  the  principal  source  of  its  wealth. 
A  large  number  of  vases  of  Greek  style  were  manufactured  here 
and  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Their  material 
is  of  pale  yellow  clay  with  shining  black  glaze,  and  they  are 
decorated  with  skilfuUy  drawn  red  figures.  Of  the  ancient  city, 
which  occupied  the  same  site  as  the  modem  town,  hardly  any- 
thing is  now  visible,  and  the  discoveries  of  the  ancieAt  %treet 
pavement  have  not  been  noted  with  suffident  care  to  enable 
us  to  recover  the  plan.  Numerous  ruins,  an  amphitheatre, 
still  recognizable,  a  theatre,  a  temple  of  Augustus,  &c.,  existed 
in  the  x6th  century,  and  have  been  since  useS  for  building 
material.  They  are  described  by  A.  Leone,  De  Nola  (Venice, 
1514).  A  few  tombs  of  the  Roman  period  are  preserved.  The 
neighbourhood  was  divided  into  pagi,  the  names  of  some  of 
which  are  preserved  to  us  (Pagus  Agrifanus,  Capriculanus, 
Lanitaniu).  (T.  As.) 

NOLDEKE,  THEODOR  (1836-  ),  German  Semitic  scholar, 
was  bom  at  Harburg  on  the  2nd  of  March  1836,  and  studied 
at  G6ttingen,  Vienna,  Leiden  and  Berlin.  In  1859  his  history 
of  the  Koran  won  for  him  the  prize  of  the  French  Academic  dcs 
Inscriptions,  and  in  the  following  year  he  rewrote  it  in  German 
iCeschickU  da  Korans)  and  published  it  with  additions  at 
Gdttingen.  In  i86x  be  began  to  lecture  at  the  university  of 
this  town,  where  three  years  later  he  was  appointed  extraordinary 
professor.  In  z868  he  became  ordinary  professor  at  Kiel,  and 
in  1872  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Oriental  languages  at 
Strassburg,  which  he  resigned  in  1906.  Ndldeke's  range  of  studies 
has  been  wide  and  varied,  but  in  the  main  his  work  has  followed 
the  two  lines  already  indicated  by  his  prize  essay,  Semitic 
languages,  and  the  history  and  dvilization  of  Islam.  While 
a  great  deal  of  his  work  {e.g.  his  Gramtnatik  der  neusyrischcn 
Sprocket  1868,  his  Manddische  Gramtnatik,  1874,  and  his  transla- 
tions from  the  Arabian  of  Tabaxi,  x88x-x882)  is  meant  for 
specialists,  many  of  his  books  are  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader.  Several  of  his  essays  first  appeared  in  the  Eneydcpadia 
Britannica,  and  his  article  on  the  Koran,  with  some  others,  was 
republished  in  a  volume  called  Oriental  Sketches.  The  articles 
dealing  with  Persia  were  republished  in  a  German  volume, 
Aufsdiu  tuf  persiscken  Gesckickte  (Ldpzig,  1887).  Among  his 
best-known  works  are:  Das  Leben  Mokammeds  (1863);  Beitr&ge 
zur  Kenntnis  der  Poesie  der  alien  Araber  (1864);  Die  alUestament- 
licke  Literatur  (x868) ;  Untersuchungenzur  KrUik  des  Alten  Testa- 
ments (1869);  Zur  Grammatik  des  klassiscken  Arabisch  (1896); 
Fan/ Mo^aUaqatt  ilbersetzt  und  erkim  (1899-1 901);  and  BeitrUge 
Mur  semitiscken  Sprackwissenschajl  (1904).  He  has  contributed 
frequently  to  the  Zeitsckrifi  der  deutscken  morgerdSndischen 
GeseUschafl,  the  CdUingiscke  gelekrl*  Anseigen  and  the  Expositor. 

NOU,  a  coast  village  of  Uguria,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Genoa, 
from  which  it  is  36  m.  S.W.  by  rail,  X3  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop. 
(x90x)  X985.  It  is  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity,  now 
deca>«d,  and  has  an  andent  church  of  S.  Paragorio,  once  the 
cathedral,  a  Romanesque  basilita  dating  from  the  xith  centuiy, 
with  interesting  works  of  art.  The  diocese  has  been  united 
with  that  of  Savona. 

See  A.  d'Andrade,  RelaaUme  dOP  Ufficio  Reponaleper  la  conser- 
mmoM  dei  monumenti  del  Piemonte  e  ddlo  Ltguria  (Turin,  1699). 
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VOLLEKENS,  JOSEPH  (i  737-1823)  British  sculptor,  was  bora 
on  the  xxth  of  August  X737  in  Dean  Street,  Sobo,  London, 
where  his  father,  a  native  of  Antwerp,  the  "  old  NoUekeos  '*  d 
Horace  Walpole,  was  a  painter  of  some  repute.  In  his  thirteenth 
year  he  entered  the  studio  of  the  sculptor  Peter  Scbeemakeis, 
and  practised  drawing  and  modelling  with  great  assiduity, 
ultimately  gaining  various  prizes  offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts. 
In  1760  he  went  to  Rome,  and  he  executed  a  marble  bas-relief, 
"  Timodea  before  Alexander,"  which  obtained  a  prize  of  fifty 
guineas  from  that  society  in  1762.  Garrick  and  Sterne  were 
among  the  first  English  visitors  who  sat  to  him  for  busts;  among 
his  larger  pieces  bdonging  to  this  early  period  perhaps  the  most 
important  is  the  "  Mercury  and  Venus  chiding  Cupid."  Having 
returned  to  England  in  x  7  70,  he  was  admitted  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  x 771,  and  elected  a  member  in  x 7 72,  the  year 
in  which  he  married  Mary,  the  second  daughter  of  Saunders 
Welch.  By  this  time  he  had  become  known  to  Georse  HI., 
whose  bust  he  shortly  afterwards  executed,  and  bencefonnrd, 
until  about  i8z6,  he  was  the  most  fashionable  portrait  sculptor 
of  his  day.  He  himself  thought  highly  of  his  early  portrait  of 
Sterne.  Among  many  others  may  be  spedally  zuzned  those  of 
Pitt,  Fox,  the  prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  IV.),  Canning, 
Perceval,  Benjamin  West  and  Lords  Castlereagh,  Aberdeen. 
Erskine,  Egremont  and  Liverpool.  He  elaborated  a  number  of 
marble  groups  and  statues,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  "  Bacchus,"  "  Venus  Uking  off  her  Sandal,"  **  Hope 
leaning  on  an  Um,"  "  Juno,"  "  Paetus  and  Arria,"  "  Cupid  and 
Psyche  "  and  (his  own  favourite  performance)  "  Venus  anointing 
Herself";  all,  however,  although  remarkable  for  delicacy  of 
workmanship,  are  defident  in  vigour  and  originality,  and  the 
drapery  is  peculiarly  weak.  The  most  prominent  personil 
characteristic  of  NoUekens  seems  to  have  been  his  frogaCty, 
which  ultimately  developed  into  absolute  miserliness.  Mis 
NoUekens  died  in  181 7,  and  the  sculptor  himself  dkd  is 
London  on  the  23rd  of  April  1823,  leaving  a  large  fortune. 

NOLLE  PROSEQUI  (sometimes  shortened  into  im^.  pm.), 
a  technical  term  of  English  law,  the  meaning  of  which  varies 
as  it  is  used  with  reference  to  civil  or  criminal  cases.  In  dvi) 
cases  it  applied  only  to  actions  in  the  king's  bench  diviaon,  and 
there  signified  a  formal  undertaking  by  the  plaintiff  that  be 
intended  to  proceed  no  further  with  the  action  (se  utterius  ndk 
prosequi).  The  more  modem  practice  in  such  cases  is  to  proceed 
by  way  of  discontinuance.  In  proceedings  either'by  indictment 
or  by  information,  a  nolle  prosequi  or  stay  of  proceedings  may 
be  entered  by  the  attorney-general.  The  nolle  prosequi  is  a 
matter  purely  for  his  discretion,  and  will  not  be  granted  unless 
very  good  ground  be  shown  for  his  interference.  The  object 
of  it  generally  is  to  obtain  a  stay  of  proceedings  against  an 
accomplice  in  order  to  procure  his  evidence.  This  object  is, 
however,  more  usually  effected  by  the  prosecution  offeiinf 
no  evidence  and  the  judge  directing  an  acquittal. 

In  the  United  States  the  term  bears  the  same  meaning  as  in 
England,  with  one  exception.  The  attorney-general  has  not  tlx 
same  discretion  with  which  English  law  invests  him.  Altboush 
in  son\e  states  the  prosecuting  officer  may  enter  a  nolle  prouqn 
at  his  discretion,  in  others  the  leave  of  the  court  must  be 
obtained. 

NOLLET.  JEAN  ANTOINE  (X700-X770),  French  physicist, 
of  peasant  origin,  was  bom  near  Noyon  (Oise)  on  the  xgth  of 
November  1 700.  He  entered  holy  orders  and  ultimately  attained 
the  rank  of  abb£;  but  his  tastes  all  lay  in  the  directioa  of 
experimental  research,  espedally  on  the  subject  of  dectxidty. 
In  X734  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  London  Royal  Sockty, 
four  years  latet  he  entered  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paxis,  acd 
in  X  7  53  he  was  appointed  to  the  newly-instituted  chair  of  experi- 
mental physics  in  the  CoU^  de  Navarre.  In  addition  to  roisy 
memoirs  he  wrote  Lefons  de  pkysique  expirimenSale  (1743),  Esw 
sur  VHectriciU  des  corps  (x747)i  Reckerckes  sur  Us  causes  parHat- 
lihres  des  pktnomhtes  ilectriques  (1749  and  1754),  RxueU  ie 
lettres  sur  VikctriciU  (1753),  VArt  de /aire  les  ckapeasa  (1764) 
and  VArt  des  experiences  (1770).  He  died  at  Paxis  oa  the  24^ 
of  April  1770. 
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HOMAD  (Gr.  poitis,  PCn&Stt,  wanderuig),  a  w&nderer.  The 
word  is  particularly  used  of  tribes  who  shift  continually  from 
place  to  place  in  search  of  pasture  (Gr.  piitop).  The  poiiiiet  of 
ancient  Greek  writers  meant  particularly  the  pastoral  tribes  of 
North  Africa;  hence  the  latin  name  of  the  Numidians  (see 
Numidza). 

[ .  NOME,  a  mining  town  about  z  3  m.  W.  of  Cape  Nome,  on  the  S. 
shore  of  Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska,  in  1900  the  largest  settlement 
in  the  district.  Pop.  (1900)  1^,488;  (1910)  260a  Gulch  gold  was 
found  near  Nome  on  Anvil  Creek  in  September  1898,  and  diggings 
in  the  ocean  beach  were  first  worked  in  July  1899.  The  rush  to 
Nome  in  1900  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  stampedes  in 
American  mining  history;  the  town  soon  had  hotels,  banks, 
stores,  several  newspapers  and  weekly  mails  from  the  States, 
and  for  part  of  the  year  there  were,  it  was  estimated,  30,000 
inhabitants.  This  rapidity  of  growth  and  the  isolation  of  the 
settlement  raised  prices  to  extraordinary  heights,  and  in  other 
respects  created  economic  conditions  remarkable  even  among 
Alaskan  mining  camps.  By  1903  the  population  had  greatly 
decreased,  and  in  subsequent  years  the  winter  population 
averaged  about  3500,  the  summer  p<^ulation  from  7000  to  8000. 
In  1905  the  gold  output  of  the  Nome  region  amounted  to  about' 
$3,500,000,  nearly  all  from  placers,  though  some  quartz  mining 
was  done.  A  municipal  government  and  local  police  force  were 
early  organized  after  the  fashion  of  American  mining  communities, 
and  United  States  soldiers  from  the  St  Michael  reservation  aided 
in  the  preservation  of  order.  The  greatest  drawback  to  the 
town's  prosperity  is  the  lack  of  any  good  harbour  nearer  than 
Point  Clarence,  80  m.  W.  The  winter  ice-floes,  sometimes  30  ft. 
high  on  the  beach,  rendet  harbour  improvements  at  Nome 
almost  impossible.  There  is  connexion  with  Seattle  by  steamer 
(since  1904)  in  about  8|  days.  In  1901  the  town  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  north-western 
terminus  of  the  United  States  military  telegraph.  It  was  first 
called  Anvil  City;  the  name  "  Nome  "  is  derived  from  Cape 
Nome,  first  so  called  on  a  chart  dated  1849,  and  said  to  have  been 
a  draughtsman's  mistake  for  the  query  "  ?  Name  **  on  the 
original  chart. 

.  NOIIEIfOfi,orNoicxNOK(d.  851),  duke  of  Brittany.  The  date 
of  his  birth  is  not  known,  and  his  origin  is  obscure;  all  that  is 
known  is  that  he  was  of  Breton  race.  In  the  hope  of  pacifying 
Brittany,  Louis  the  Debonair  named  him  coUnt  of  Vannes  in 
8x9  and  governor  or  duke  of  Brittany  in  826.  Throughout  the 
reign  of  Louis,  NomenoC's  fidelity  to  the  emperor  never  flagged ; 
he  put  down  several  attempted  insurrections,  and  maintained 
peace  in  Brittany  for  fifteen  years.  But  in  841  he  resolved  to 
make  himself  independent  of  Charles  the  Bald.  In  843  Charles 
made  a  vain  attempt  to  subdue  Brittany.  In  844  NomenoS 
invaded  Maine,  and  in  845  the  emperor  was  completely  defeated 
at  Ballon  near  Bain-de-Bretagne.  In  the  following  year  Charles 
recognized  the  independence  of  Brittany.  Having  resolved  to 
detach  the  duchy  from  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Tours, 
NomenoS  accused  the  Prankish  bishops  of  Vannes,  (^imper, 
Dol  and  Lion  of  simony  at  the  council  of  CoStlouh  in  848, 
replaced  them  by  Bretons,.and  erected  Dol  into  a  metropolitan 
Bee.  In  849  NomenoS  attacked  the  Prankish  county  of  Anjou. 
Charies  retaliated  by  establishing  a  garrison  at  Kennes;  but 
NomenoS  seized  Rennes,-Nantes  and,  finaUy,  the  whole  of  Upper 
Brittany,  and  ravaged  Maine.  In  851  he  seized  Anjou  and 
invaded  Beauce;  but  he  died  suddenly,  leaving  as  his  successor 

his  son  ErispoS. 

See  A.  de  la  Borderie,  HistoiredeBretagne,  vol.  ii.  (1898) ;  R.  Mcrlet, 
"  Goerres  d'indlpendance  de  la  Bretagne,"  in  the  Ranu  de  Breiagne, 
de  Vendie  d  d*Anj<m  (1891). 

VOMENTAKA,  VIA«  an  andent  road  of  Italy,  leading  N.E. 
from  Rome  to  Nomentum  {q.v.)^  a  distance  of  14  m.  It  originally 
bore  the  name  Via  Ficulensis,  from  the  old  Latin  village  of 
Piculea,  about  8  m.  from  Rome.  It  was  subsequently  prolonged 
to  Nomentum,  but  never  became  an  important  highroad,  and 
merged  in  the  Via  Salaria  (see  Salasia,  Via)  a  few  miles  beyond 
Nomentum.  It  is  followed  as  far  as  Nomentum  by  the  modem 
highroad,  but  some  traces  of  its  pavement  still  exist. 

See  T.  Aahby  in  Papers  of  Brit.  School  at  Rome,  iii.  38  aqq.    (T*  As.) 


NOMENTUM  (mod.  Mentana)^  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  14  m. 
N.E.  of  Rome  by  the  Via  Nomentana.  It  was  a  Latin  town, 
but  was  by  some  considered  to  be  Sabine,  and,  like  Fldenae 
and  Piculea,  was  excluded  from  the  first  region  by  Augustus, 
who  made  the  Anio  its  northern  boundary.  Nomentum  received 
the  cmUu  sine  suffragio  after  the  last  war  of  the  Latins 
against  Rome  (338  b.c.);  in  its  municipal  constitution  the  chief 
magistrate  even  in  imperial  times  bore  the  title  of  dictator. 
Pliny  and  Martial  often  praise  the  fertility  of  its  neighbourhood. 
The  site  of  the  town  is  well  protected  by  ravines  except  on  the 
east;  no  ancient  remains  exist  in  situ,  but  inscriptions  and 
other  relict  have  been  found. 

See  T.  Aahby  in  Papers  of  the  British  School  at  Rome,  iU.  68  iqq. 

(T.As.) 

NOMINALISM  (from  Lat.  nomen,  name),  the  name  of  one 
of  the  two  main  tendencies  of  medieval  philosophy,  the  other 
being  Realism.  The  controversy  between  nominalists  and 
realists  arose  from  a  passage  in  BoSthius'  t  ranslation  of  Poxphyry's 
Introduction  to  the  CiOegories  of  ArisUMe,  which  propounded  the 
problem  of  genera  and  species,  (i)  as  to  whether  they  subsist 
in  themselves  or  only  in  the  mind;  (2)  whether,  if  subsistent, 
they  are  corporeal  or  incorporeal;  and  (3)  whether  separated 
from  sensible  things  or  placed  in  them.  The  Realists  held  that 
universals  alone  have  substantial  reality,  existing  ante  res\ 
the  Nominalists  that  universals  are  mere  names  invented  to 
express  the  qualities  of  particular  things  and  existing  post  res; 
while  the  Conceptuallsts,  mediating  between  the  two  extremes, 
held  that  univeisals  are  concepts  which  exist  in  our  minds  and 
express  real  similarities  in  things  themselves.  Though  a  strong 
realist  tendency  is  evident  in  the  system  of  Erigena  (9tb  century), 
the  controversy  was  not  definitely  started  till  the  nth  century: 
it  lasted  till  the  middle  of  the  X2th,  when  the  first  period  of 
scholastic  phOosophy  ends.  Under  an  appearance  of  much  vain 
subtlety  the  controversy  about  universals  involved  issues  of  the 
greatest  speculative  and  practical  importance:  realism  fepre^ 
sented  a  spiritual,  nominalism  an  anti-spiritual,  view  of  the  world ; 
while  realism  was  evidently  favourable,  and  nominalism  unfavour- 
able,  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  on  the  dogmas  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  Eucharist.  Nominalism  was  a  doctrine  of  sceptics  and 
suspected  heretics,  such  as  Berengar  of  Tours  and  Roscellinus. 
Even  Abelard's  mediating  doctrine  of  conceptualism  {q.v.)  was 
sufficiently  near  to  obnoxious  ideas  to  involve  him  in  lifelong 
persecution.  The  principles  of  the  great  orthodox  philosophers 
of  the  later  scholastic  period  which  begins  in  the  X3th  century, 
Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  were  those  of  moderate 
realism.  When  nominalism  was  revived  in  the  X4th  century 
by  the  English  Franciscan,  William  of  Occam,  it  gave  evidence 
of  a  new  tendency  in  thought,  a  distrust  of  abstractions  and  an 
impulse  towards  direct  observation  and  inductive  research,  a 
tendency  which  had  its  fulfilment  in  the  scientific  movement 
of  the  Renaissance.  Occam's  dictum  "  Entia  non  multiplicanda 
sunt  praeter  necessitatem  "  was  inspired  by  a  spirit  similar  to 
that  of  Bacon.  Though  nominalism  is  properly  a  medieval 
theory,  the  tendency  has  passed  over  into  modem  philosophy: 
the  term  "  nominalist "  is  often  applied  to  thinkers  of  the 
empirical,  sensationalist  school,  of  whom  J.  S.  Mill  may  be 
taken  as  the  chief  representative.  (H.  St.) 

NONCONFORMIST,  a  term  denoting  historically  (a)  those 
peisons  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  refused  to 
conform  to  certain  practices,  e.g.  the  wearing  of  the  suiplice, 
kneeling  at  the  reception  of  the  Sacrament,  &c.,  of  the  Church 
of  England;  (6)  those  who,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  x66a,  refused  to  conform  to  that  act  and  ceased 
to  be  members  of  the  church.  In  current  usage  the  term  "  non- 
conformist "  is  applied  in  Great  Britain  to  any  member  of  a 
church  not  conforming  to  the  ceremonies,  worship  and  doctrines 
(forms")  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  is  generally  used  of  a 
member  of  the  so-called  Free  Churches,  or  Protestant  Dissenters, 
and  is  not  usually  applied  to  Roman  Catholics.  The  name  can 
also  be  applied,  in  other  countries,  to  those  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  established  religion.  Strictly  a  "  dissenter  **  is  one  who 
dissents  from  the  church  as  an  "  established  "  body,  or  who 
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dissents  from  the  establishment  of  a  state  church,  while  conform- 
ing or  not  to  its  forms,  ceremonies  or  practice. 

HONOOHFORHITY,  LAW  RBLATIHQ  TO.  For  the  history 
of  the  gradual  relief  of  nonconformists  in  EngUind  from  their 
disabilities  see  English  Histoby,  Baptists,  Congbegatiokal- 
iSM,  Methodism,  Fuends,  Soobty  of,  &c.;  also  Oath.  It  is 
proposed  here  to  note  simi^y  the  present  legal  aspects  of  non- 
conformity apart  from  its  history,  that  is,  the  matters  in  vhich 
the  law  as  to  nonconformists  still  differs  from  that  applicable 
to  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  differences  may  be 
conveniently  grouped  under  six  heads. 

(i)  JvdicuU  NoUa.—The  courts,  both  temporsl  and  spiritual, 
take  judicial  notice  of  the  tenets  and  authorities  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  crown  being  head  of  the  law  and  of  the  church.  Where 
the  tenets  and  authorities  of  a  nonconformist  body  come  in  question, 
they  must  be  proved  by  evidence.  By  Lord  Lyndhurst's  act,  the 
Nonconformist  Chapels  Act  1844.  where  no  particular  religious 
doctrine  or  mode  ot  wonhip  has  been  prescribed  by  the  deed  or 
instrument  of  trust  the  usa^  of  the  congregation  for  twenty-five 
Srears  u  to  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  01  the  doctrine  nnd  wraship 
which  may  be  property  observed  in  such  meeting-houses.  (3) 
Trilmtud.---OSenoe»  aeainst  the  law  ecclesiastical  (not  bdng  crimes) 
committed  by  deivy  oTthe  Church  of  England  as  a  rule  come  by  letters 
of  request  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  before  the  arches  court  of 
Canterbury  or  the  chancery  court  of  York  (of  both  of  ithich  the 
same  person  is  jud^).  Similar  mattere  arising  in  nonconformist 
bodies  can  only  be  tned  by  the  ordinary  secular  courts,  and  genendly 
de|)end  upon  the  question  whether  a  minister  has  done  any  act 
which  u  not  in  accordance  ^with  the  rules  governing  the  fMrtKular 
body  of  which  he  is  a  minister.  A  nonconformist  Dody  u  in  bw 
nothing  more  than  a  voluntary  association,  whose  members  may 
enforce  discipline  by  any  tribunal  assented  to  by  them,  but  must  be 
subject  in  the  last  degree  to  the  courts  <^  the  realm.  Brawling  in 
a  church  was  an  offence  which  formerty  fell  solely  under  the  cogniz- 
ance of  the  miritual  courts,  but  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Juris* 
diction  Act  1060  any  perBon  euilty  of  brawling  in  churches  or  clupeb 
of  the  Church  of  England  or  irelaiid,  or  in  any  cha^  of  any  religious 
denomination,  is  liable  on  conviction  to  a  fine  or  unprisonmcnt  (sec 


chapel  is  not  a  consecrated  building.  Hb  status  is,  however,  recog- 
nized to  a  limited  extent  By  the  Toleratk>n  Act,  i  Will.  &  Mar., 
c.  18,  a  minister,  preacher  or  teacher  of  a  nonconformist  congregation 
b  exempt  from  certain  parochial  offices,  as  that  of  churchwarden.  He 
b  also  exempt  from  serving  in  the  reserve  forces  or  on  a  iury.  These 
privileges  only  attach  where  the  place  of  worship  of  wnicn  he  b  a 
minister  has  been  duly  regbtered  (the  Places  of  Worship  I^egistratk>n 
Act  I 8m),  unless  in  the  case  of  bodies  subject  to  special  legisbtion. 
as  Quakora.  Registration  b  not  required  in  the  case  of  consecrated 
buildings.  By  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  i88»,  s.  X2,  a  noncon- 
formist minbter  (as  b  a  do'k  in  holy  orders)  b  disqualified  from  being 
elected  an  alderman  or  councillor  of  a  town  council,  but  under  the 
Local  Government  Act  1888  a  clerk  in  holy  orders,  or  other  minister  of 


(Universities  Tests  Act  1871),  and  so  b  debarred  from  holding  any 
professorship  of  divini^  in  those  univenities.  (4)  Marriage. — 
Marriage  by  a  person  m  holy  ordera  was  probably  necessary  at 
common  bw,  at  any  rate  from  the  Reformation  up  to  18^6.  (See 
Marriage.)  And  from  the  date  of  Lord  Hardwicke's  Marriage  Act, 
I753i  up  to  1836  the  ceremony  must  have  been  performed  in  a 
consecrated  building.  The  first  act  of  paribmcnt  that  relieved 
dissenten  (other  than  Jews  and  Quakers)  from  these  restrictions 
was  the  Marriage  Act  of  1836.  By  tnat  act  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
might  be  performed  in  a  nonconformist  place  of  worship,  but  it  must 
be  after  due  notice  to  the  superintendent  registrar  and  in  his  presence 
or  in  that  of  a  regbtrar,  and  the  building  must  be  one  that  is  duly 
certified  for  marriages.  The  Marriage  Act  1898  dispensed  with  the 
necessity  of  the  attendance  of  a  regbtrar  at  roamages  celebrated 
at  a  nonconfcMinist  place  of  worship,  substituting  in  tMace  thereof  a 
person  duly  authorized  by  the  trustees  of  the  place  oTworship,  if  the 
penons  intending  to  be  married  so  desire;  but  the  parties  may,  if 
they  wish,  still  require  the  presence  of  the  registrar.  Marriage  by 
banns,  licence  or  specUl  licence  cannot  take  place  except  in  a  church. 
(5)  Burial. — By  tne  Burial  Laws  Amendment  Act  1880  burial  may 
take  place  in  a  churchyard  without  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Enelano. 

But  in  such  a  case  notice  must  *^'  ^ —  * '*^  ' —     ^^  •^  ^ 

unnecessary  where  the  burial 
of  the  Church  of  EngUnd.  (( . 
c.  18,  s.  5,  a  dissenter  chosen  churchwarden  and  scrupling  to  take 
the  oaths  may  execute  hb  office  by  deputy.  His  acceptance  of  office 
is  made  optional  by  the  act;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  dis- 
charnngitif  heseefittodoso.  This  seems  to  be  still  the  bw,  although 
a  declaration  was  substituted  for  the  oath  by  the  Statutory  Decbra- 
tkms  Act  1835,  s.  9. 


British  Cofoiiiei.—In  crown  colonies  ecclesiastical  jurbdictkm  may 
be  conferred  by  the  sob  authority  of  the  crown.  In  *^^f^ir^  whka 
have  parlbmentary  representation  the  crown  cannot  give  to  a 
metropolitan  bishop  jurisdiction  or  coerdvc  legal  authority  ovcr 
suffragan  bishops  or  over  any  other  penoa.  In  roVmifs  of  the 
former  land  the  Church  of  Engbnd  may  still  preserve  the  privileges 
which  attach  to  her  in  the  mother  oountiy;  in  ookmies  of  the  btier 
kind  she  b  in  the  same  position  as  any  other  religious  body,  simirfy 
a  volunury  assocbtion.  Since  the  Irish  Church  Act  1 869  the  Churdi 
of  Irebnd  has  been  practically  in  the  same  position  as  the  Quudi 
of  England  in  cokmies  which  have  representative  govcnuBent. 

V0NPBA8AMCB.  Mbfeasancb,  MAmaSANCB.  Tlie  ex- 
pressions "  nonfeasance  "  and  "  inisfeasaoce,*'  and  occasionally 
"  malfeasance,"  are  used  in  English  law  with  reference  to  the 
disdiarge  of  public  obligaticms  existing  by  common  law,  custom 
or  statute.  The  rule  of  law  laid  down  b  that  no  action  lies  for 
nonfeasance,  i.e.  for  failure  or  refusal  to  perform  the  obligation, 
but  that  an  action  does  lie  for  mbfessance  or  malfeasance,  ix, 
for  negligently  and  improperiy  performing  the  obligation. 
The  doctrine  was  formeriy  applied  to  certain  callings  canicd 
on  publicly  (see  R,  v.  KUderhy,  1669,  i  Will.  Saund.  31X,  312c). 
At  present  the  terms  misfeasance  and  nonfeasance  are  of tencst 
used  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  municipal  authorities 
with  reference  to  the  discharge  of  their  statutory  obtigalioos; 
and  it  b  an  established  rule  that  an  action  lies  in  favour  of 
persons  injured  by  misfeasance,  ix,  by  ne^igenoe  in  discharge 
of  the  duty;  but  that  in  the  case  of  nonfeasance  the  remedy 
b  not  by  action  but  by  indictment  or  fMM^MMtt  or  by  the 
particular  procedure  prescribed  by  the  statutes.  Thb  rule  b 
fully  established  in  the  case  of  faHure  to  repair  public  hi|^ways; 
but  in  other  cases  the  courts  are  astute  to  find  evidence  of 
carelessness  in  the  discharge  of  public  duties  and  on  that  basb 
to  award  damages  to  individuals  who  have  suffered  thereby. 
Misfeasance  b  abo  used  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  directors 
and  officers  of  joint-stock  companies.  The  w<ml  malfeasance 
b  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  wtala  praxis  by  a  medical 
practitioner.  (W.  F,  C) 

IfONIUS  MARCELLUS,  Latin  grammarian  and  lezicoKrapber. 
flourished  at  the  end  of  the  3rd  or  the  beginning  of  the  4th 
century  A.a  He  b  often  called  the  "  Peripatetic  of  TliulNir- 
sicum"  (in  Numldia,  probably  hb  birth-pUce).  He  b  the 
author  of  a  sort  of  lexicon  <^ed  Da  compeniiasa  dtOrima, 
in  30  sections  or  chi4>ters,  the  first  twelve  of  which  deal  with 
Unguage  and  granunar,  the  remaining  eight  with  qxdal  subjects 
(navigation,  costume,  food,  arms).  The  work  b  a  compilation 
from  commentaries  on  the  authors  quoted  (whom  Nonius  only 
knows  at  second  hand)  and  from  existing  dictionaries  and 
grammars.  Nonius  b  especially  indebted  to  Verrius  Flaccus 
and  Aulus  Geliius.  The  Dodrina  b  valuable  as  preserving 
fragments  from  old  dramatists,  annalists,  satirists  and  anti- 
quarian writers.  It  b  remarkable  that  in  the  quotations  from 
the  authors  dted  Nonius  always  follows  the  same  order,  beginning 
with  Plautus  and  ending  with  Varro  and  Cato.  The  grammarians 
Priscian  and  Fulgentius  borrowed  largely  from  hb  book;  and 
in  the  5th  century  a  certain  Julius  Trypfaonianus  Sabims 
brought  out  a  revised  ami  annotated  edition. 

Ecfitwns  by  L.  MaUer  (1888);  J.  H.  Onkma.  bka.  L-iU.  (t895): 
W.  M.  Lindsay  (1903)  (reviewed  in  Classical  Renew,  October  t90<). 
See  also  articles  in  the  Classical  Renew  (Dec.  1888.  June  and  July 
1889);  J.  H.  Onions  (Oct.  1890,  Oct.  1895,  Feb.  1896,  Feb.  1902): 
W.  M.  Lindsay;  Jmmal  ofPluMcgy,  xvL  (1888),  xvin.  (1890).  (f.  H. 
Onions),  xxi.  (iSo}).  ("  The  Printed  Editk>ns  of  Nooios,"  by  H. 
Nettleship);  P.  Mooceaux.  Les  Africaisu.  Etude  sur  la  iHttratmn 
latine  d^Afriqiu  (1894):  Teuffel,  Htif.  ef  Roman  LiUraiur*  (Eng. 
trans.),  404A;  M.  Schanz,  CesekickU  der  rdmisckem  IMeralmr,  iv.  i 
(1904). 

HOHJURORS,  the  name  given  to  those  beneficed  dergy  of  the 

Church  of  England  who  refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  aUcsiancc 
to  William  and  Mary  in  1689.  They  were  about  four  hundred  in 
number,  and  included  William  Sancroft,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  four  others  of  the  "  Seven  Bishops,"  Thomas  Ken  d 
Bath  and  Welb,  John  Lake  of  Chichester,  Thomas  White  of 
Peterborough  and  Francis  Turner  of  Ely,  together  with  three 
other  bishops,  Robert  Frampton  of  Gloucester,  Willian  Tlioraas 
of  Worcester  and  William  IJoyd  of  Norwich  (who  b  somctincs 
confused  with  his  namesake,  the  bishq;>  of  St  Asaph,  one  of  the 
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"  Seven  Biahops  ")•  Other  dtsUngnisbed  nonjurors  among  the 
dergy  were:  William  Sherlock,  master  of  the  Temple,  Jeremy 
Collier,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  Charles  Leslie,  the  contro- 
versialist, George  Hickes,  dean  of  Worcester,  Nathanael  Spinckes, 
John  Fitawilliam,  canon  of  Windsor,  and  John  Kettlewell,  the 
devotional  writer.  The  most  famous  nonjurors  among  the  laity 
were  Henry  DodweU,  Camden  professor  of  history  at  Oxford, 
Robert  Nelson,  Henry  Hyde,  second  earl  of  Clarendon,  and 
Roger  North,  the  lawyer.  Afterwards  their  number  was  aug- 
mented  by  the  refusal  of  William  Law,  author  of  The  Serious 
Call,  Thomas  Carte,  the  historian,  Thomas  Heame,  the  antiquary, 
and  others,  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  George  I.  Ken, 
the  most  eminent  of  the  nonjurors,  disapproved  of  their  sub- 
sequent proceedings,  and  Sherlock  and  Dodwcll  afterwards  took 
the  required  oaths,  the  former  becoming  dean  of  St  Paul's. 

Believing  in  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  to  establisned 
authority,  the  nonjurors  argued  that  James  IL  was  still  the 
rightful  king,  and  likened  the  position  of  William  to  that  of 
Cromwell.  Taking  examples  from  the  Old  Testament  and  from 
the  practice  of  the  early  church,  their  antagonists  traversed 
these  arguments,  and  a  long  and  voluminous  controversy 
followed.  Many  have  thought  that  the  position  of  the  nonjurors 
was  inconsistent,  and  Dr  Johnson  said,  "  I  never  knew  a  non- 
Juror  who  could  reason,"  idthoug^  he  appears  to  have  excepted 
Leslie  from  this  general  condemnation.  The  government  did 
not  treat  the  nonjurors  harshly.  With  the  approval  of  William 
m.,  Gilbert  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  attempted  to  reconcile 
them  to  the  new  order;  and  it  was  only  when  the  generous  terms 
offered  by  Burnet  had  been  refused,  that,  in  February  1690,  they 
were  deprived  of  their  sees  and  other  benefices.  Although  they 
had  only  a  small  following  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  who 
were  not  required  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  Sancroft  and 
his  colleagues  claimed  to  represent  the  true  Church  of  England, 
and  requested  James  II.  in  his  exile  to  nominate  two  new  bishops 
to  carry  on  the  episcopal  succession.  James  chose  Hickes  and 
Thomas  Wagstaffe  (1645-X7X2),  who  were  consecrated  in  2694 
as  bishops  of  Thetford  and  Ipswich  respectively.  A  further 
consecration  took  place  in  17x3  when  Collier,  Spinckes  and 
Samud  Hawes  (d.  1722),  were  consecrated  "  bishops  at  large." 
In  17x8  the  introduction  of  a  new  communion  ofiice  with  some 
"usages"  taken  partly  from  primitive  liturgies,  and  partly 
from  the  first  prayer-book  of  Edward  VL  caused  a  schism  among 
the  nonjurors,  dividing  them  into  "Usagers"  and  "Non- 
Usagers."  The  four  "usages"  were:  The  mixed  chalice, 
prayers  for  the  faithful  departed,  prayer  for  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  the  consecrated  elements,  and  the  Oblatory 
Prayer,  offering  the  elements  to  the  Father  as  symbob  of  His 
Son's  Body  and  Blood.  Accepting  the  "  usages  "  the  two  bodies 
united  in  1731,  but  other  dissensions  followed,  although  the 
episcopal  succession  was  maintained  until  the  death  of  a  bishop 
named  Charles  Booth  in  1805.  The  last  xionjuror  is  supposed  to 
have  been  James  Yeowell,  who  died  in  x87S.  Public  worship 
was  conducted  in  chapels  or  "oratories,"  and  sometimes  in 
private  houses. 

In  Scotland  the  nonjurois  included  the  greater  part  of  the 
dergy  of  the  Episcsopal  Church,  which  ceased  to  be  the  state 
church  in  X689.  Many  of  these  men  and  some  of  their  English 
colleagues  were  ardent  Jacobites,  and  were  punished  for  sharing 
in  the  xisings  of  x 7x5  and  1745,  and  in  other  Jacobite  movements. 
The  Scottish  dergy  maintained  their  attitude  of  resistance  to 
the  government  until  the  death  of  Prince  Charies  Edward  Stuart 
in  1788^  when  the  bishops  met  at  Aberdeen,  and  unanimously 
agreed  to  submit  to  the  govenmient  of  King  George  IIL  A 
large  number  of  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  prindpally  found 
among  the  Cameronians,  also  refused  to  take  iht  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance to  William  and  Mary;  but  as  their  reasons  for  this  refusal 
Were  quite  different  from  those  of  the  episcopalian  nonjurors, 
they  are  not  usually  referred  to  by  this  name  (see  Camexoniams). 

For  the  history  of  the  nonjurori,  tee  Macaulay,  History  o[  Emffand 
wi,  X805);  T.  Lachbui 
);  and  especially 


vol.  iL  CLondon, 
(London,  184X); 
CLoodoo.  1903).  a 


ddence  of  the  Kct 


ibury,  History  of  the  Nonjurors 
J.  H.  Overton,  Tke  Nonjurors 
it.  (A.W.H.') 


MOmrUS  (Egyptian  for  "  saint "),  Greek  epic  poet,  a  native  of 
Panopolis  (Akhmim)  in  the  Egyptian  Thebaid,  probably  lived 
at  the  end  of  the  4th  or  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  a.d. 
His  prindpal  work  is  the  Dionysiaca,  an  epic  in  forty-eight  books, 
the  nuin  subject  of  which  is  the  expedition  of  Dionysus  to  India 
and  his  return.  The  earlier  portions  treat  of  the  rape  of  Europa, 
the  battle  of  the  giants,  the  mythical  history  of  Thebes,  and  it 
is  not  until  the  eighth  book  that  the  birth  of  the  god  is  described. 
Other  poets  had  already  treated  the  subject,  and  since  the  lime 
of  Alexander  it  had  gained  popularity  from  the  favourite  com- 
parison of  the  king  with  the  ^A  and  of  his  enemies  with  the  giants. 
In  its  vast  and  formless  luxuriance,  its  beautiful  but  artificial 
versification,  its  delineation  of  action  and  passion  to  the  entire 
neglect  of  character,  the  poem  resembles  the  epics  of  India. 
Like  his  countryman  Claudian,  Nonnus  is  a  writer  of  copious 
learning  and  still  more  copious  fancy,  whose  faults  are  those  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  His  chief  merit  consists  in  the  syste- 
matic perfection  to  which  he  brought  the  Homeric  hexameter. 
But  the  very  correctness  of  the  versification  renders  it  monoton- 
ous. His  influence  on  the  vocabulaxy  of  his  successors  was 
likewise  very  considerable. 

We  also  possess  under  his  naxne  a  paraphrase  (/lero^oX^)  of 

the  Gospel  of  St  John,  which  is  chiefly  interesting  as  apparently 

indicating  that  Noimus  in  his  later  years  was  a  convert  to 

Christianity.    The  style  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  his  epic,  but, 

employed  in  embellishing  the  simple  narrative  of  the  evangelist, 

it  produces  an  impression  of  extreme  bombast  and  wiint  of  taste. 

According  to  an  epigram  in  the  Palatine  Anthology  (ix.  X98), 

Nonnus  was  also  the  author  of  a  BaUle  of  ike  Giants,  and  four 

lines  of  the  Bassariea  (also  on  the  subject  of  Dionysus)  have  been 

preserved  in  Stephanus  of  ByzantiunL. 

Editio  princeps  (1569} :  H.  K6chly  ("  Teubner  "  series,  with  critical 
introduction  and  full  mdex  of  names,  1858);  the  most  eenerally 
useful  edition  is  that  by  the  comte  de  Marceilua  (1856),  with  notes 
and  prolegomena,  and  a  French  prose  translation.  On  the  metre, 
•ee  J.  G.  Hermann.  Orpkica  (1803).  p.  690;  A.  Ludwich.  Beitrdio 
wrKritit  ^--  " '^"-^       •.    -r •    .       .  .   ^ 

C.  Lchrs, 


SMf  TCritik  des  Nonnus  \1873).  critical,  grammatical  and  metrical: 
I,  Quaestiones  eptcae  (1837).  pp.  2S^yx2,  chiefly  on  metrical 


questions;  on  the  sources,  R.  K6hler,  uber  die  Dionysiaka  des 
Nonnus  (1853),  a  short  and  connected  analyab  of  the  poem,  with  a 
comparison  ot  the  earlier  and  later  myths:  see  also  I.  Negrisoli, 
Studio  critico  .  »  .  Nonnus  Panopolita,  with  short  bibliography 
(1903).  The  parai^raae  on  St  John  (editio  princeps,  e.  1505;  is 
edited  by  F.  Pasaow  (1834)  and  A.  Schdndler  (1881),  with  complete 
index. 

MONPARBIL,  the  name  under  which,  from  its  supposed  match- 
less beauty,  a  little  cage-bird,  chiefly  imported  from  New  Orleans, 
has  long  been  known  to  Enj^ish  dealers  (cf .  Edwards,  Geanings, 
i.  X32).  It  is  the  Emberiza  ciris  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  Cyano- 
sptMa  ciris  of  most  recent  ornithologists,  bdonging  to  a  small 
group,  now  induded  with  the  buntings  and  finches,  although 
some  authors  have  regarded  it  as  a  tanager  (q.v.).  The  cock 
has  the  head,  neck  and  lesser  wing-coverts  bright  blue,  the 
upper  part  of  the  back  yellow,  deepening  into  green,  and  the 
lower  parts  generally,  together  with  the  rump,  bright  scarlet, 
tinged  on  the  latter  with  purple.  This  gorgeous  colouring  is  not 
assumed  until  the  bird  is  at  least  two  years  old.  The  hen  is 
green  above  and  yellow  beneath;  and  the  younger  cocks  present 
an  appearance  intermediate  between  the  adults  of  both  sexes. 
The  qsedes,  which  is  often  also  called  the  painted  bunting, 
after  wintering  in  Central  America  or  Mexico,  arrives  in  the 
Southern  states  of  the  American  Union  in  April,  but  does  not 
ordinarily  proceed  to  the  northward  of  South  Carolina.  In 
Louisiaiui,  where  it  is  generally  known  to  the  French-speaking 
inhabitants  as  the  Pape — as  it  was  to  the  Spaniards  of  Florida 
as  the  Mariposa  pintada  (painted  butterfly) — it  is  said  to  be  very 
abundant;  and  on  its  appearance  in  spring  advantage  is,  or  was, 
taken  of  the  pugnadous  disposition  of  the  males  to  capture  them 
alive  in  great  numbers  by  means  of  the  stuffed  skin  of  one  so 
placed  in  connexion  with  a  cage-trap  that  they  instantly  fall  into 
the  latter  on  attacking  what  they  concdve  to  be  a  rival.  Belong- 
ing to  the  same  genus  as  the  nonpareil  is  the  indigo-bird,  Cyano- 
spisa  cyasua,  which,  as  a  summer  visitant,  is  widdy  diffused  from 
the  Missouri  to  the  Atlantic,  and  extends  into  the  provinces  of 
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Ontan3  and  New  Brunswick,  being  evexywhere  regarded  with 
favour.  Though  wanting  most  of  the  bright  hues  of  its  congener, 
the  indigo-bird  has  yet  much  beauty,  the  adult  cock  being  nearly 
all  over  of  a  deep  blue,  chani^ng,  according  to  the  light,  to  green. 
The  hen  is  brown  above  and  ochreous-white  beneath.  The 
**  pintailed  nonpareil "  of  aviculture  {Erytkmra  prasina)  is  a 
somewhat  similarly  coloured  but  really  very  different  bird; 
the  male  has  a  long  sharp  tail,  and  the  spedes  bebngs  to  the 
Ploceidae  (see  Weaver-Bisd). 

NONPAREIL  (Fr.  non,  and  pareU,  like,  Lat.  par),  having 
no  equal,  unrivalled.  Apart  from  its  uses  as  a  descriptive  name 
for  particularly  fine  kinds  of  fruit,  &c.,  and  of  certain  birds, 
moths  and  butterflies,  the  chief  application  of  the  word  in  English 
is,  in  printing,  to  a  size  of  type  between  "  emerald  '*  and  **  ruby,'* 
in  the  United  Slates  of  America  between  "  minion  "  and  "  agate  " 
(see  Typography). 

NONSOIT  (Fr.  non  suit,  he  does  not  pursue),  in  law  the  name 
given  to  a  judgment  whereby  an  issue  is  determined  against 
the  plaintiff.  It  was  a  term  peculiar  to  the  English  common-law 
courts  before  the  Judicature  Acts,  and  was  simply  the  expression 
of  the  opinion  of  the  court  that,  apart  from  the  merits,  the 
plaintiff's  case  was  incomplete.  It  did  not  in  any  way  act  as 
a  bar  to  his  bringing  another  action  for  the  same  cause.  It 
might  be  entered  either  at  the  wish  of  the  plaintiff  himself 
(to  whom  it  was  of  course  much  more  beneficial  than  judgment 
for  the  defendant)  or  by  direction  of  the  court  against  the  will 
of  the  plaintiff.  Although  judgment  of  nonsuit  still  exisU, 
it  has,  since  the  Judicature  Acts,  the  same  effect  as  a  judgment 
on  the  merits,  unless  the  court  otherwise  directs.  This  effect 
of  a  nonsuit  was  specially  provided  for  by  the  rules  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  1875. 

NOODT,  GERHARD  (1647-1735),  Dutch  jurist,  was  bom  at 
Nijmwegen  in  1647.  Educated  at  Leiden,  Utrecht  and  Francker, 
he  became  a  professor  of  law  at  Leiden.  As  a  writer  on  juris- 
prudence he  acquired  a  wide  reputation.  His  Latin  style  was 
modelled  after  the  best  writers,  and  his  numerous  works  soon 
rose  to  the  rank  of  standard  authorities.  Two  of  his  political 
treatises  were  translated  into  French  by  Jean  Barbeyrac,  and 
appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1707  and  1714,  under  the  respective 
titles  of  pQUVoir  des  souverains  and  UherUde  amscietwe. 

The  first  edition  of  his  collected  works  was  published  at  Leiden  in 
1734  and  the  last  in  1767.  That  of  1735  and  thoae  subeequent 
contain  a  life  of  the  author  by  Barbeyrac 

NOON,  midday,  twelve  o'clock.  The  O.  Eng.  n6n.  Nor.  non, 
Dutch  noen,  are  all  from  Lat.  nana  sc.  hora,  the  ninth  hour, 
i.e.  according  to  the  Roman  system,  three  o'clock  p.m.  (see  Day). 
The  early  uses  of  noon  till  the  13th  and  X4th  centuries  are  either 
as  translating  the  Latin,  especially  with  reference  to  the  Crud-  < 
fixion,  or  as  equivalent  to  the  canonical  hour  of  "  nones  "  (see 
Beevxary).  liie  ordinary  word  for  twelve  o'clock  was  middag, 
midday,  also  the  equivalent  of  the  canonical  hour  "  sext." 
Both  the  office  and  the  meal  taken  about  that  time  were  shifted 
to  an  earlier  hour,  and  by  the  X4th  century  the  ordinary  use  of 
"  noon  "  is  that  current  to-day. 

For  "  nones  "  (>.<.  nonae,  sc.  dies)  in  the  Roman  calendar,  see 
Calendar. 

NORA,  an  ancient  town  of  Sardinia,  aa  m.  by  road  S.S.W. 
of  Carales.  It  was  founded,  according  to  Pausanias  (x.  17.  5), 
by  the  Iberians  under  Norax,  son  of  Hermes,  and  was  the  mosr 
ancient  town  in  the  island.  The  discoveries  made  on  the  site 
have,  however,  shown  that  it  was  certainly  of  Phoenician  origin. 
In  Roman  times  too,  we  find  the  milestones  on  the  road  from 
Nora  to  Bitia  and  even  on  that  from  Nora  to  "Carales  reckoned 
from  Nora  {Corp.  inscr.  Lat.  x.  831;  Ephemeris  epiprapkica, 
viii.  x8o);  but  the  authors  and  the  sepulchral  inscriptions 
found  here  give  us  no  information  as  to  its  juridical  condition. 
The  town  occupies  a  characteristically  Phoenician  site,  a  small 
peninsula  joined  to  the  mainland  by  an  isthmus,  low,  narrow, 
and  sandy.  Excavations  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  few 
Phoenician  buildings,  the  foundations  of  a  temple  of  Tanit, 
of  a  road,  of  quay  waUs  at  the  water's  edge  and  of  a  watch-tower 
on  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  which  rises  to  some  X50  ft. 
above  the  sea.    Two  cemeteries  were  found,  one  of  the  7th-6th 


century  B.C.,  consisting  of  tombs  cut  in  the  rock  for  inhnmatinm, 
while  in  the  other,  going  down  to  the  4th  century  b.c,  cremation 
is  the  rule;  there  are  ossuaries  placed  in  boles  in  the  sand,  with 
a  sculptured  stde  over  each.  A  quantity  of  small  objects, 
gems,  ivories,  glass,  vases,  terra-cottas,  &c,  were  found;  in 
some  of  them  Egyptian,  in  others  Greek,  influence  and  importa- 
tion are  apparent.  To  the  Roman  period  belong  an  aqueduct, 
bringing  the  water  from  the  ndghbouring  hills — one  pier  of  it 
rests  upon  a  destroyed  nuragke — scanty  remains  of  an  ami^- 
theatre,  a  theatre,  considerable  ruins  of  concrete  foundations 
(perhaps  of  villas  by  the  sea)  and  a  watch-tower  on  the  promon- 
tory close  to  the  Phoenician  tower.  A  full  description  of  the 
site  and  the  excavations  is  given  by  G.  Patroni  in  Mommmenii 
del  Lined,  xiv.  (1Q05),  ixi.  On  the  isthmus  is  the  curious  small 
old  church  of  S  Efisio,  with  a  nave  and  two  aisles  divided  by 
heavy  square  pillars.  At  the  festival  of  the  saint  (May  x-4), 
his  body  is  brought  in  procession  from  the  cathedral  at  Cai^iari; 
the  festival  is  much  frequented  by  people  from  all  parts  of 
Sardinia.  (T.AS.) 

NORBA,  an  ancient  town  of  Latium  {Adjeclum),  Italy.  It  is 
situated  x  m.  N.W.  of  the  modem  Norma,  1575  ft.  above  sea-le\'d, 
on  the  west  edge  of  the  Volsdan  Mountains  or  Monti  Lepim, 
above  a  predpitotis  cliff,  with  a  splendid  view  over  the  Pompiine 
Marshes.  It  was  a  member  of  the  Latin  League  of  499  B.C., 
and  became  a  Latin  colony  in  49a  b.c,  as  an  important  fortress 
guarding  the  Pomptine  Marshes.  It  served  in  199  as  a  place 
of  detention  for  the  Carthaginian  hostages,  and  was  captured 
and  destroyed  by  Sulla's  troops  during  the  civil  wars  at  the 
end  of  8a  B.C  Some  revival  in  proq)erity  took  place  later. 
From  excavations  begun  in  X90X  it  seems  dear  that  the  remains 
now  visible  on  the  site  are  entirely  Roman.  The  well-preaervnl 
walls  are  in  the  polygonal  style,  i|  m.  in  drcuit,  and  are  entirely 
embankment  waJls,  not  standing  free  above  the  inioiul  ground 
level  Remains  of  a  massive  tower,  and  of  several  gateways 
(notably  the  Porta  Grande,  defended  by  a  tower)  exist.  Within, 
the  remains  of  several  buildings,  induding  the  substructions 
of  two  temples,  one  dedicated  to  Juno  Ludna,  have  been 
examined.  At  the  foot  of  the  diff  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
the  medieval  town  of  Nainfa  (i2th-X3th  centuries)  abandoned 
owing  to  the  malaria.  The  remains  of  a  primitive  settlement, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  been  discovered  on  the  mountain-side 
to  the  S.  E.,  above  the  13th-century  abbey  of  Valvisdolo,  where 
there  is  a  succession  of  terraces  supported  by  waUs  of  polygonal 
work,  and  approached  by  a  road  similarly  supported.  Here 
a  quantity  of  primitive  Latin  pottery  has  been  found.  The 
necropolis  of  this  settlement  was  probably  the  extensive  <me 
situated  at  Caracupa  (8th-6th  certury  B.C.),  near  the  railway 
station  of  Sermoneta,  which  belongs  also  to  the  8th-6th  century 
B.C.,  terminating  thus  at  the  precise  date  at  which  the  Roman 
dty  of  Norba  began  to  exist. 

See  L.' Savignioni  and  R.  Mcngafclli  in  Notisie  degK  seavi  (1901). 
M4;  (1903)  a99,  a89:  (1904)  40;^;  and  Atti  del  Congtesso  Sicnco 
(Rome,  1903).  vol.  v.  (Archacologia)  355.  (T.  As.) 

NORBANOS,  0AIU8,  sumamed  Bulbus  (or  Balbcts),  Roman 
politidan,  was  a  seditious  and  turbulent  democrat.  In  103  B.C., 
when  tribune  of  the  people,  he  accused  Q.  Servilius  Caepio 
of  having  brought  about  the  defeat  of  his  army  by  the  Cimfan 
through  rashness,  and  also  of  having  laundered  the  tempJe 
of  Tolosa.  Caepio  was  condemned  and  went  into  exile.  About 
ten  years  later  Norbantis  himself  was  accused  of  trtaaoo  on 
account  of  the  disturbances  that  had  taken  place  at  the  trial  of 
Caepio,  but  the  doquence  of  M.  Antonius,  grandfather  oC  the 
triumvir,  procured  his  acquittal.  In  89  Norbanua  as  pcactor 
successfully  defended  Sicily  against  the  Italian  aocxi.  Doiiog 
the  dvil  war  between  Marius  and  Sulla  be  sided  with  the  f ofBff . 
but  was  defeated  by  SuUa  at  mount  Tifata  near  Capos,  aad 
again  by  Metellus  at  Faventia  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  (8s).  He  fled 
to  Rhodes,  where  he  committed  suidde,  while  the  Rhodians  woe 
debating  whether  to  hand  him  over  to  Sulla. 

See  Moounsen,  HisL  ef  Rome,  bk.  iv.  di.  v.;  Gteenidgc,  HisL  <f 
Rome. 

NORCI A  (anc.  Nnrsia) ,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  the  pttnrincc 

of  Perugia,  Italy,  39  m.  E.N.E.  of  Spdeto  by  road,  and  40  m.  W. 
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of  Aacoli  Piceno,  1980  ft.  above  sea-level,  on  tlie  loutli-west 
foot-slopea  of  the  Monti  SibUlini,  still  sanroonded  by  old  walls. 
Pop.  (zgoi)  4a6z  (town),  9584  (commune).  Tbeze  are  a  cathedral, 
the  church  of  St  Benedict  and  other  churches,  with  Romanesque 
i4th-centuiy  facades;  the  town-hall;  and  the  prefecture, 
with  Romanesque  arcades.  Much  injury  was  done  by  earth- 
quakes in  Z730  and  1859.  The  andent  Nuxsia  was  a  Sabine 
dty,  though  dose  to  the  Umbxian  border.  Its  inhabitants  fought 
in  43-41  B.C.  against  Octavian,  and  were  punished  by  him  for 
erecting  a  monument  in  honour  of  those  who  felL  It  was 
governed  by  oUaviri  like  -other  Sabine  towns  and  became  a 
munkipiuM  under  the  empire. .  At  Ancazano  near  Norda  was 
situated  a  smaU  pogus;  remains  of  a  temple  were  found  there  in 
1880,  which  from  the  character  of  the  objects  seems  to  have  been 
destroyed  in  the  5th  century  B.C.  The  tombs  of  the  district  have 
also  i»oduced  interesting  early  bronzes,  &c.,  some  of  which  go 
bock  to  the  7th  century  B.a,  and  a  fine  funeral  couch  decorated 
with  sculptuzcd  pieces  of  bone.  M.  Guardabasd  in  NolaU  dcgli 
seari,  1878,  13  sqq.;  x88o,  6  sqq.;  A.  Pasqui  in  Monumenti 
d€i  Lincei,  i.  (1891)  239.  The  town  was  the  birthplace  of  Q. 
Sertorius  (d.  7  a  B.c.)>  of  Vespasia,  mother  of  the  emperor 
Ve^Muian  of  Plotina,  wife  of  the  emperor  Tkajan,  and  of  St. 
Benedict,  founder  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and  of  his  sister 
Scholastica.  The  town  is  famous  for  its  pork  and  its  doth  (the 
term  nercineria  for  a  pork  butcher's  shop  is  indeed  used  in  Rome) 
and  produces  bricks  and  earthenware. 
See  F.  Patrid  Forti,  Memom  storiche  di  Norda  (Norcia,  1869). 

MORDt  the  most  northern  of  the  departments  of  France, 
formed  chiefly  out  of  Flanders,  French  Hainault  and  the  district 
of  Cambrai  (Cambr^sis).  Area  2229  sq.  m.  Its  population 
(1,895,861  in  X906),  which  indudes  a  large  proportion  of  Belgians, 
lanks  next  to  that  of  Seine  among  French  departments.  Its 
length  from  south-east  to  north-west  is  112  m.;  its  breadth 
nowhere  exceeds  40  m.,  and  contracts  to  4  where  it  is  crossed  by 
the  Lys.  Bounded  N.W.  and  N.  for  2z  m.  by  the  North  Sea, 
it  has  Bdgian  territory  on  the  N.£.  and  £.,  the  departments 
of  Aisne  and  Somme  on  the  S.  and  Pas-de-Calais  on  the  W. 
The  Flanden  portion  west  of  the  Schddt  is  very  flat,  the  isolated 
hill  at  Cassel,  only  535  (t.  high,  looking  north  towards  Dunkirk 
over  a  stretch  of  fertile  lowlands,  the  Wateringues  and  the 
MoCres,  separated  by  a  line  of  sand-dunes  from  the  sea,  by 
which  about  a  thousand  years  ago  they  were  still  covered. 
The  reclamation  of  this  district,  now  covered  by  a  network  of 
canals,  was  begun  as  early  as  the  12th  century.  South-east  of 
the  Scheldt  the  country  resembles  the  neighbouring  Ardennes, 
is  better  wooded,  and  contains  the  highest  point  in  the  depart- 
ment (873  ft.).  The  greater  part  of  Nord  is  in  the  Scheldt  basin, 
but  certain  portions  bdong  to  those  of  the  Sambre  (Meuse), 
the  Oise  (Seine)  and  the  little  coast-streams  the  Aa  and  the  Yser. 
The  Scheldt,  flowing  by  Cambrai,  Bouchain,  Valenciennes  and 
Cond£,  recdvcs  the  Scarpe,  which  touches  Douai,  Marchiennes 
and  St  Amand.  The  Lys,  which  docs  not  join  the  Schddt  till  it 
has  entered  Belgium,  passes  Armentiires,  and  receives  the  Deule, 
on  which  Lille,  the  capital,  is  situated.  The  Sambre  passes 
Landredcs  and  Maubeuge.  The  Aa  falls  into  the  port  at 
GraveUnes.  The  climate  of  Nord  is  colder  than  that  of  France  in 
general,  the  mean  temperature  being  49"  or  50*  F.  The  average 
annual  rainfall  is  about  28  in. 

In  agricultural  and  industrial  importance  Nord  b  the  first  of 
French  departments.  In  the  hilly  region  of  the  south-east  stock- 
raising  flourishes;  in  the  central  zone  beetroot  is  the  character- 
istic CTop,  while  mixed  farming  prevails  in  the  north-west. 
Cereab  (especially  wheat  and  oats)  and  potatoes  are  grown  in 
abundance.  Among  minor  crops,  flax,  tobacco,  chicory  and  hops 
may  be  mentioned.  Maricet-gardening  and  horticulture  are 
practised  on  a  considerable  scale  in  some  localities.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  the  department  lies  principally  in  its  coal  mines 
forming  part  of  the  Valenciennes  basin,  the  most  important 
in  France,  which  extends  into  Belgium  and  Pas-de-Calais. 
The  textile  industiy  is  particulariy  active  around  Lille,  Roubaix 
juid  Tourcoing  wluch  spin  and  weave  cotton  and  wool,  as  also 
around  Fourmies  which  is  especially  a  weaving  town.    Other 


important  centres  aze'^i^mentiiret  (doth-weaving),  Dunkirk 
(flax,  jute  and  hemp-spinning),  Cambrai  (batiste  azid  other 
delicate  fabrics),  Douai,  Avesnes,  le  Cateau  and  Caudry.  Other 
great  industries  are  brewing,  flour-znilling,  glass,  brick,  potteiy 
and  sugar  znanufacture,  alcohol-distilling,  dyeing,  iron-founding 
and  steel  production  and  other  branches  of  the  metalluzgical 
industzy  carried  on  at  Denain,  Hautmont,  Maubeuge,  Valen- 
dehnesy  Douai,  Raismes,  &c.  Dunkirk  and  Graveliiies  equip 
fleets  for  the  cod  azid  hezzing  fishrries.  Dunkirk  is  the 
chief  port  of  the  department,  which  is  served  by  the  Northern 
railway.  Its  system  of  inland  navigation  is  highly  devdoped 
and  attains  a  length  of  320  m.,  comprising  a  line  of  waterways 
from  the  ScheMt  to  the  North  Sea  at  Dunkirk,  with  which  the 
coal  basin  d  Valenciennes  is  linked  up  by  way  of  the  canalized 
Scheldt  and  the  textile  region  of  Lille  by  means  of  the  De<Ue 
canal  and  the  caiudized  Lys.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
canalized  Sambre  and  other  less  important  waterways. 

The  department  is  divided  into  seven  arrondissements  (Avesnes, 
Cambrai,  Douai,  Dimkirk,  JIazebrouck,  Lille,  Valendennes) 
with  67  cantons  aind  667  communes.  It  forms  the  archiepiscopal 
diocese  of  Cambrai  and  part  of  the  region  of  the  I.  army  corps 
(headquarters  at  Lille)  aind  of  the  educational  division  of  Idlle. 
Its  court  of  appeal  is  at  Douai.  The  most  noteworthy  places 
are  Ulle,  Cambrai,  Douai,  Dunkirk,  Valendennes  azid  Anzin, 
Tourcoing,  Roubaix,  Avesnes,  Halluin,  Armentiires,  Maubeuge, 
Cond6-sur-Escaut,  Fourmies,  Hazebrouck,  GraveUnes,  St  Amand- 
Ics-Eaux,  Bergues,  Le  Cateau,  Comines,  Denain,  Cassel  and 
Bavai,  which  are  separately  noticed.  Other  populous  industrial 
towns  not  mentioned  above  are  Loos  (pop.  9294)  and  Haubourdin 
(7897)  near  Lille,  Caudry  (10,947),  near  Cambrai,  and  Aniche 
(7855)1  a  coal  mining  centre,  near  Dotiai.  Other  places  of  interest 
are  Bailleul  (pop.  in  1906,  7x28),  Bavai  and  Bergues,  which  have 
fine  bdfries  of  the  16th  century,  structures  characteristic  of  the 
architecture  of  the  department;  Hondschoote,  scene  of  a  victory 
of  the  French  over  the  allies  in  X793,  which  has  a  church  of  tlK 
X5th  and  x6th  centuries  with  a  fine  tower  and  spire;  and  Famars 
which  preserves  a  curious  ruined  stronghold  of  the  period  of  the 
Roman  occupation. 

NORDAU,  MAX  8III0X  (1849^  ^),  German  author  and 
philosopher,  was  bom  of  Jewish  parents  at  Budapest  on  the 
29th  of  July  X849.  He  studied  medidne  and  travelled  widely 
through  Europe  imtil  X878,  when  he  settled  down  as  a  practitioner 
in  his  native  town.  In  x88o  he  removed  to  Paris,  and  in  addition 
to  his  professional  work  took  up  the  study  of  art,  literature 
and  social  questions.  His  investigations  were  marked  by  a 
critical  accuracy  which  endeavoured  to  wdgh  data  and  deduce 
results  with  a  fearless  disregard  of  conventional  ideas.  In  his 
Entartung  he  applied  the  theory  of  physical  degeneration  to  the 
intellectual  dde  of  civilized  man,  and  endeavoured  to  show  that 
in  art,  literature  and  social  evolution  there  is  decadence  and 
hysteria;  confused  aesthetic  theory,  mysticism  in  thought, 
so-called  "  realism  '*  in  art,  all  alike  indicate  the  vain  spasmodic 
struggling  of  an  effete  civilization.  In  Die  kotnentioneUen 
LUgender  KuUurmeruckheii  (1884),  the  same  destructive  method 
is  applied  to  politics  and  to  social  science.  Yet  Nordau  was  not 
a  pessimist.  In  the  Paradoxes  psychohgiqua  (1885)  he  expressed 
his  profound  and  reasoned  conviction  that  the  "  Degeneration  " 
of  the  time  was  only  temporary.  This  optimism  was  seen  in  his 
enthusiastic  support  of  Dr  Herd's  Zionist  movement.  In 
connexion  with  the  British  government's  offer  of  land  for  a 
Jewish  settlement  in  East  Africa,  there  was  a  fundamental 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  various  Jewish  sodeties.  Herzl 
and  Nordau  were  accused  of  giving  up  the  idea  of  returning  to 
Palestine,  and  substituting  the  African  scheme.  This  idea 
provoked  great  hostility,  and  at  a  Zionist  Ball  in  Paris  (X9th  of 
December  X903)  a  Jew  named  Louban  Chain  Selik  fired  two  shots 
at  Nordau  unsuccessfully.  The  outrage  drew  from  Herzl  a 
letter  (The  Tima,  22nd  of  December)  which  clearly  set  forth  the 
view  hdd  by  himself  and  Nordau  as  to  the  ultinutte  destiny  of 
the  Zionist  Movement. 

WoaKS.— Novels  and  Stories:  SeifeiMasen,  Federteidrntrngpn 
und  CesckiekUH  (1879);  Die  Kramkheit  des  JahrhunderU  (1889); 
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GefMshomddu  (189a);  Di$  DrohunscUaehi  (1897):  Uor^anaiiuk 

iio04).  Dramas:  Die  neuen  Joumalisten  (in  collaboratjon  with 
'.  Grow,  1680) ;  Der  Krieg  dtr  MiUionen  (1882) ;  Das  Redd  n  lUben 
(and  ed..  1894):  Du  Kugd  (189^):  and  Doktor  Kolm  (1898).  He 
published  also  Vom  Kteml  tar  Alhambra  (1880),  an  account  of  his 
travels,  and  three  works  descriptive  of  niris  and  the  Pftrisiana— 
Paristr  Stuiien  aus  iem  wakren  MiUXurdtnlande  (1878) ;  Pans  unter 
der  driUtH  RepuHih  (1881);  Aus^&hUe  Pariser  Brieft  (1887): 
two  further  volumes  of  criticism.  ZeUgendssiseke  Fratuosen,  literatur- 
geschichtUche  essays  (Berlin,  1901);  and  Von  Kunsi  und  KinstUru 
(Ldpaag,  I905)« 

MOBDBII,  JOHN  (xs4&-x6a57),  EngUah  topographer,  was  the 
first  Fngli«hman  ^ho  designed  a  com[^ete  series  of  county 
histories  and  geographies.  His  earliest  known  work  of  import- 
ance was  the  Speculum  BritanrUa*,  first  part  .  .  .  Jiiddkstx 
(1593);  the  MS.  of  this  in  the  British  Museum  (HarL  570)  has 
corrections,  &c.,  in  Lord  Burleigh's  handwriting.  In  1595  he 
wrote  a  Ckarographical  Dtseription  of  ,  »  ,  Middlesex,  Essex, 
Surrey,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Wight,  Gumuey  and  Jersey,  dedicated 
to  <>ieen  Elizabeth;  the  MS.  of  this  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
Addit.  MSS.  31,853.  In  1596  he  published  his  Preparative 
to  . ,  .  Speculum  Britanniae,  dedicated  to  Burleigh,  and  in  1598 
his  Hertfordshire  (Lambeth  Libr.  MSS.  521).  Before  his  death 
he  had  completed  in  manuscript  his  account  of  five  other  counties; 
three  of  these  studies  were  printed  long  after  his  death,  vis. 
Essex,  edited  for  the  Camden  Sodety  in  1840  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis 
from  a  MS.  at  Hatfield  (see  also  British  Museum  Addit.  MSS. 
33f  169);  Northamptonsldre,  known  to  have  been  finished  in 
x6io,  but  only  published  in  1720;  CortnaaU,  likewise  finished  in 
1610,  published  in  1728  (see  Harl.  MSS.  6252).  Of  Kent  and 
Surrey  even  the  MSS.  are  now  lost;  parts  of  the  latter  are  perhaps 
identical  with  sections  of  the  Choroffaphical  Description  of  1595. 
In  x6oo  Norden  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the  crown  woods  and 
forests  in  Berkshire,  Devon,  Surrey,  &c.;  in  2605  he  obtained 
the  surveyorship  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall;  in  1607,  after  a 
careful  survey,  he  composed  his  valuable  Description  of  the 
Honour  of  Windsor,  with  fine  maps  and  plans  in  colour,  dedicated 
to  James  I.  (see  HarL  MSS.  3749).  In  x(k>8  he  was  mainly 
occupied  with  the  surveying  of  crown  woods,  especially  in  Surrey, 
Berkshire  and  Devon,  and  with  the  writing  of  his  works  on  forest 
cvlUm— Considerations  touching  .  .  .  raising  »  ,  ,  of  Coppices, 
and  .  .  .  Relation  of  ,  ,  ,  Proceedings  upon  .  .  .  Commission 
concerning  new  forests,  to  which  he  added  in  x6x3  his  Observations 
concerning  Crown  Lands  and  Woods  (see  Egerton  MSS.  806; 
Ashmole  MSS.  X148;  and  Lansdowne  MSS.  X65).  In  161 2 
he  was  made  surveyor  of  the  royal  castles  in  Kent,  Surrey, 
Sussex,  Hampshire,  Berkshire,  Dorset,  Wiltshire,  Somerset, 
Devon  and  Cornwall;  in  x6i6  and  16x7  he  appears  surveying 
the  soke  of  Kirkcton  in  Lindsey,  as  well  as  various  manors  and 
lands  belonging  to  Prince  Charles,  afterwards  Charles  I.  (see 
Cambridge  University  Library,  Ff.  iv.  30;  London,  British 
Museum  Addit.  MSS.  6027);  his  last  works  were  a  survey  of 
Sheriff  Hutton  manor,  Yorks,  in  1624  (HarL  MSS.  6288),  and 
England,  an  intended  guide  for  English  travdlers,  ar  series  of  tables 
to  accompany  Speed's  county  maps,  executed  in  X625,  shortly 
before  his  death. 

Norden's  maps  of  London  and  Westminster  (in  his  Speculum 
Britanniae  of  1 593)  are  the  best  representations  known  of  the  English 
metropolis  unoer  the  Tudors;  his  maps  of  Middlesex  (also  from  the 
Spec.  Brit,  of  1593)»  of  Essex  (ift^.  1840),  of  Hertfordshire  (1598. 
1723)  and  of  Cornwall  (published  in  1728;  see  above)  are  also  note- 
worthy; in  the  last-named  the  roads  are  indicated  for  the  first  time 
in  English  topography.  Norden  also  executed  maps  of  Hampshire. 
Hertfordshire,  Rent,  Middlesex,  Surrey  and  Sussex,  for  the  fifth 
edition ,  (1607)  of  Camden's  Brilauniat  also  maps  of  Middlesex, 
Essex,  Sussex,  Surrey  and  Cornwall  for  J.  Speed  (1610).  Several 
important  cartographical  works  of  his  are  lost :  e.g.  his  Map  »  .  ,  ef 
.  .  .  Battles  fought  in  EngUind  from  .  .  .  William  Ike  Conqueror  to 
.  .  .  Elimbeth,  in  16  sheets,  formerly  in  the  Bodleian  Gallery,  Oxford, 
of  which  some  part  is  probably  preserved  in  the  Ineasions  of  England, 
an  appendix  to  the  Prospect  of  Ike  most  Famous  Parts  of  the  World, 
by  J.  Speed  (1635):  and  his  View  of  London,  in  8  sheets,  made  c. 
1604-1606.  and  view  ef  London  Bridge,  published  in  1624;  in  the 
Crace  collection  at  the  British  Museum  is  an  earlier  View  of  London 
by  Norden  (1600).  and  an  1804  reprint  of  the  View  ef  London  Bridge: 
a  map  of  Surrey  bv  Norden,  said  to  have  been  copied  by  Speed 
and  Kip  in  Camden  s  Britannia  of  1607,  has  also  disappeared. 


Besides  the  works  notkxd  above,  see  the  accooats  of  Norden  by 
C.  Bateman  in  Speculum  Britanitiae,  pars  Cornwall  (1728).  and 
by  Sir  H.  Ellis  in  Spu.  Brit.,  pars  Essex  (Camden  Society,  1840): 
also  H.  B.  Wheatley  in  Harrison's  Description  of  Entftuid  (New 
Shakspere  Society,  X877),  and  C.  H.  Cooce's  artick  in  the  DicL 
Nat,  Biog,  (C  R.  B.) 

MORDBHf  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hanover,  4  m.  from  the  North  Sea  and  20  m.  by  xafl  N.  d 
Emden.  Pop.  (X905)  67x7.  It  has  a  x6th-century  town  hall 
and  its  parish  chtirch  was  built  in  X445.  Gin,  sugar,  chocolate, 
yeast,  beer,  tobacco  and  machinexy  are  manufactuxvd.  Nord- 
ddch,  a  small  port  4  m.  N. W.,  is  the  shipping  place  for  passcngns. 
bound  for  Nordemey.    Norden  was  first  mentioned  in  842. 

NORDENSKIOLD.  nils  ADOLP  EBIK.  Baxon  (x83»-i90xT, 
geographer  and  Arctic  explorer,  was  bom  at  Helsingfors,  xStJi 
November  x83a.  His  ancestMS  came  originally  from  Sweden, 
but  for  some  generations  had  been  settled  in  Finland.  His 
father.  Nils  Gustav  NordenskiOld,  was  both  a  mineralogist  and 
a  traveller.  NordenskiSld  entered  the  univeisity  of  Udsingfon 
in  X849,  and  applied  himself  specially  to  chemistxy  and  miner- 
alogy. In  X  853  he  accompanied  his  father  to  the  Ural  Mountains 
and  studied  the  iron  and  copper  mines  at  Tagilsk.  On  Us  return 
he  received  minor  appointments  both  at  the  university  and  the 
mining  office,  but  an  unguarded  ^leech  at  a  convivial  entertain- 
ment in  1855  drew  the  attention  of  the  Russian  antboritics 
to  his  politicfd  views,  and  led  to  his  dismissal.  He  then  vkited 
Berlin,  continuing  his  mineralogical  studies,  and  in  1856 
obtained  the  Alexander  travelling  stipend  at  the  mivenity 
of  Helsingfors  and  planned  to  expend  it  in  ge<dogica]  research 
in  Siberia  and  Kamchatka.  Before  starting  he  took  his  masur's 
and  doctor's  degrees  (X857),  but  he  again  aroused  the  snspidoa 
of  the  authorities,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  ooontxy 
and  was  deprived  of  the  right  of  ever  holding  office  in  the  onivcr- 
sity.  Settling  at  Stockholm  he  thenceforward  became  practically 
a  Swedish  citizen.  He  soon  received  an  offer  from  Otto  Tofcll, 
the  geologist,  to  accompany  him  on  an  expedition  to  Spitsbctsen. 
To  the  observations  of  Torell  on  glacial  phenomena  NordeD- 
skifild  added  the  discovery  at  Bell  Sound  of  remains  of  Tcitiaiy 
plants,  and  on  the  return  of  the  expedition  he  received  the 
appointment  of  professor  and  curator  of  the  mineralogical 
department  of  the  Swedish  State  Museum.  In  x86x  be  took 
part  in  Torell 's  second  Spitsbergen  e]q)edition,  which  yidded 
even  more  important  geological  results.  Of  the  further  expeifi- 
tion  to  the  same  quarter  pronooted  by  the  Swedish  academy 
of  science  in  X864,  NordenddOld  was  the  leader.  Tbree  years 
later,  chiefly  through  the  support  of  the  Swedish  goveiBinent 
and  Oscar  Dickson,  who  contributed  largely  towards  tbe  later 
expeditions  of  1872  and  X875,  he  headed  a  well-orgaaised 
expedition  in  the  iron  steamer  "  Sofia,"  and  reached  tbe  Ugbest 
northern  latitude  (8x"  42O  then  attained  in  the  eastern  bcni- 
sphere.  Arctic  exploration  had  now  become  his  all-absorbing 
object  in  life,  and  in  X870,  with  three  young  naturalists,  he 
visited  the  vast  inland  ice-sheet  of  Greenland.  His  next  expedi- 
tion in  1872  did  not  answer  expectation,  for  the  tenders  were 
caught  in  the  ice,  and  tbe  crews  of  the  three  vessels  were  forced 
to  winter  in  Spitsbergen.  In  1875-1876,  however,  a  succcstfol 
voyage  eastwards,  including  the  ascent  of  the  Yenisei,  led  bim 
to  attempt  the  discovery  of  the  long-soug)it  Nortb-East  Passage. 
This  he  accomplished  in  the  voyage  of  the  *'  Vega,"  navigating 
for  the  first  time  the  northern  coasts  of  £urope  and  Alia. 
Starting  from  Karlskrona  on  the  22nd  of  June  1878,  tbe  **  Vega  ** 
doubled  Cape  Chelyuskin  in  the  following  August,  and  after 
being  frozen  in  at  the  end  of  September  near  Bering  Stiait, 
completed  the  voyage  successfully  in  the  following  summer. 
He  edited  a  monumental  record  of  the  expedition  in  five  octavs 
volumes,  and  himself  wrote  a  more  populsr  summary  in  two 
volumes. 

On  his  return  to  Sweden  be  received  an  enthusiastic  wUmm. 
and  in  April  x88o  was  made  a  baron  and  a  commander  of  tbe 
Order  of  the  Nordstjema.  In  1883  he  again  visited  tbe  cast 
coast  of  Greenland,  and  succeeded  in  taking  hb  diip  through  the 
great  ice  barrier,  a  feat  attempted  in  vain  during  more  than  three 
centuries.    Baron  NordenskiSld  also  made  a  nouble  reimtatiaB 
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In  the  field  of  historical  geography  by  his  FacumUe  AtUu 

(1889)  and  Periplus  (1897).    The  former  contains  reproductions 

of  the  most  important  geographical  documents  printed  during 

the  X5th  and  x6th  centuries,  and  the  latter,  a  work  of  far 

greater  research,  deals  with  the  history  of  early  cartography  and 

the  sailing  charts  in  use  among  mariners  during.the  middle-ages. 

He  died  at  Stockholm  on  the  zath  of  August  igoz. 

MORDBRMBY  (i.e. "  northern  island  "),  azi  ishmd  of  Germany, 

in  the  North  Sea,  the  largest  of  the  East  Friesland  group, 

belonging  to  the  Prussian  province  of  Hanover.    Pop.  (Z905) 

3888.    It  is  8  m.  long  and  about  z}  m.  broad,  and  supports  a 

seafaring  and  fishing  population.    It  is  reached  by  steamer 

from  GeestemQnde,  Emden,  Bremen  or  Hamburg,  and  at  low 

tide  by  road  from  the  mainland.    The  village  at  the  S.W.  end 

of  the  island  is  one  of  the  most  popular  sea-bathing  places 

in  Germany,  and  is  visited  aimually.  by  some  a6,ooo  visitors. 

On  the  S.  side  rises  a  lighthouse  Z75  ft.  high,  while  the  £.  end 

of  the  island  is  filled  with  sand  dunes  ranging  in  height  from 

50  to  75  ft.    Nordemey  is  imnaortalized  by  its  association  with*' 

Heinrich  Heine's  NordstchUder, 

See  Berenberg:,  Das  Nordseebad  Nordemey  (Norden,  1895)} 
C.  Herquet,  Ceuhickte  der  Inset  Nordemey  jjpS'jyii  (1890);  and 
the  ankle  Frisian  Islands. 

NORDFJORD»  an  inlet  of  the  west  coast  of  Norway,  penetrat- 
ing the  land  for  50  m  in  an  easterly  direction,  its  mouth  being 
115  m.  by  sea  N.  of  Bergen  (6i*  50'  N.).  No  part  of  Norway 
affords  finer  scenery  than  the  inner  ramifications  of  this  fjord 
among  the  snowy  mountains  of  the  northern  Jostedalsbrae. 
Driving-roads  penetrate  the  mountains  from  Visnaes  eastward 
to  the  Gudbrandsdal,  from  Utvik  southward  to  Vadheim  on 
the  Sogne  Fjord,  and  from  Faleide  northward  to  Ilellesylt 
(Geiranger  Fjord)  and  Oje  (Jorundsfjord).  Nordfjordeid  is  a 
large  village  on  the  outer  fjord,  at  the  mouth  of  Homindalen. 
Olden  and  Loen  are  other  favourite  centres  on  the  inner  part  of 
the  fjord.  A  small  but  powerful  breed  of  horses  is  peculiar  to 
the  Nordf  jord  district. 

NORDHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  province  of 
Prussian  Saxony.  It  is  situated  on  the  Zorge  at  the  south  base 
of  the  Harz  Mountains,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  Goldene  Aue 
(Golden  Plain),  a  fruitful  vaUey  watered  by  the  Helme,  60  m. 
by  Tail  W.  of  Halle,  on' the  main  line  to  Frankfort-on-Main  and 
Cassel,  and  at  the  junction  of  railways  to  Eriurt  and  Blankenheim. 
Pop.  (1885)  27,083;  (1905)  a9,88a.  It  is  built  partly  on  the 
slope  of  the  mountains  and  pvtly  on  the  plain,  and  the  upper 
and  lower  parts  of  the  town  are  connected  by  flights  of  steps. 
Among  its  eight  churches  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,  late  Gothic  with  a  Romanesque  crsrpt,  and 
the  Protestant  church  of  St  BUstus,  containing  two  pictures 
by  Lucas  Cranach.  Near  the  medieval  town  hall  stands  a 
Roland's  column,  the  ancient  ^rmbol  of  free  commercial  inter- 
course and  civic  liberty.  The  town  has  a  museum  of  antiquities 
and  various  public  monuments,  notably  a  fountain  by  Ernst 
Rietschd  in  the  com  market,  and  another  to  Luther  in  the 
market  square.  There  are  statues  of  the  emperor  Frederick  III. 
and  of  Prince  Bismarck.  The  chief  importance  of  the  place 
arises  from  its  distilleries,  which  annually  yield  about  Z0|00o,ooo 
gallons  of  "  Kom  Schnapps,"  a  spirit  somewhat  akin  to  whisky. 
The  breweries  are  also  important  and  there  are  manufactures 
of  leather,  tobacco  and  dgars,  cotton,  linen  goods,  carpets, 
chicory,  znalt  and  chemicals.  Nordhausen  is  sometimes  called 
the  Cincinna'tl  of  Germany  on  account  of  its  extensive  export 
f rade  in  pork,  corned  beef,  ham  and  sausages.  There  is  also  a 
large  trade  in  com. 

Nordhausen  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  North  Germany.  It 
possessed  a  royal  palace  in  874  and  a  convent  was  founded  here 
in  96a.  It  was  destroyed  by  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony, 
in  zz8o,  but  was  soon  rebuilt  and  was  made  a  free  imperial  town 
in  z  353.  In  this  and  the  following  century  several  diets  and  other 
assemblies  were  held  here.  The  protector  {Vogt)  of  the  town 
was  the  dector  of  Saxony  and  later  for  a  few  years  (z7oa-z7Z5) 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  Nordhausen  accepted  the  reformed 
doctriziet  in  isaa.    It  was  aimexed  by  Prussia  in  Z803  and  again 


in  z8z5,  having  in  the  meantime  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia. 

See  Ffintemann,  Urkundluhe  CeschiehU  der  Stadt  Nordhausen 
bis  I2K0  (Nordhausen,  I8a8-i8^)and  Kleine  Schriften  tur  Cesckichte 
der  Stadt  Nordhausen  (Nordhausen,  1855);  Lesser,  Historische 
NaehrichUn  von  Nordhausen,  edited  by  Fdrstemann  (Nordhausen 
i860):  J>  Schmidt,  Bau-  und  Kunsldenhndier  der  Stadt  Nordhausen 
(Halle,  1886);  T.  Eckart,  CedenkbUuler  aus  der  CeschiehU  der 
ehemaligen  freien  Reiehsstadt  Nordhausen  (Leipcig,  1895);  Heine. 
Nordhausen  und  Preussen  (Nordhausen.  190a);  and  Ginchner, 
LohatfOhrer  far  Nordhausen  und  Umgdmng  (1891}. 

NORDICA.  LILIAN  (1859-  ),  American  operatic  soprano, 
nie.  Norton,  was  bom  at  Farmington,  Maine,  and  trained  as  a 
singer  at  Boston,  and  later  at  Milan.  As  Madame  Nordica  she 
made  her  operatic  d6but  at  Brescia  in  1879,  and  from  that  time 
took  high  rank  among  the  prima  dozmas,  appearing  in  all  the 
principal  capitals  in  Europe,  and  also  in  America. 

XORDIK,  CARL  GU8TAF  (z74^z8ia),  Swedish  sUtesman, 
historian  and  ecclesiastic.  In  Z774  he  was  znade  docent  of 
Gothic  antiquities  at  Upsala  University  in  consequence  of  his 
remarkable  treatise,  MonumetUa  svia^gotkica  tetustioris  aevi 
falso  meritcque  suspecta.  Summoned  to  Stockholm  in  1783  by 
Gustavus  III.  to  edit  a  Swedish  Corpus  diplomaticum,  half  an 
hour's  private  conversation  with  the  yoiug  priest  convinced 
Gustavus  that  Nordin's  proper  place  was  by  his  side  in  the 
political  arena.  But  he  employed  Nordin  quite  differently  from 
his  episcopal  coUeague  Olaf  Wallqvist.  While  the  bishop 
publicly  defended  the  royal  measures,  Nordin  became  the  king's 
private  adviser.  In  politics  Nordin  was  a  royalist  from  pure 
conviction.  To  him  a  parliament  seemed  little  better  than  a 
mob.  He  was  one  of  the  king's  secret  managers  during  the 
troublesome  and  dangerous  rihsdagol  1789,  but  advised  caution 
and  compared  the  estate  of  clergy,  which  at  one  time  held  the 
balance  between  the  jarring  orders,  to  ice  which  might  be  walked 
upon  but  could  not  be  driven  over.  He  was  appointed  a  member 
of  an  ecclesiastical  commission  for  reforming  the  church  in  Z787, 
in  which  capadty  he  was  virtually  minister  of  public  worship. 
In  Z79i-z79a  he  became  a  leading  member  of  the  financial  and 
general  committees  of  the  rihsdag.  After  the  king's  death 
Nordin  shared  in  the  general  disgrace  of  the  Gustavians  and 
lived  in  retirement  at  the  little  town  of  Hemfisand,  where  he 
held  the  post  of  lector  at  the  gymnasium.  But  he  reappeared 
prominently  on  the  political  scene  during  the  riksdag  of  z8oo, 
and  in  Z805  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Hem^Ssand.  Though  he 
lacked  the  brilliant  qualities  of  his  rival  Wallqvist,  Nordin  had 
the  same  alertness  and  penetration,  and  was  infinitely  more 
stable  and  disinterested.  One  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
day,  he  devoted  his  sput  time  to  histoiy,  and  discovered  that 
many  of  the  oldest  and  most  cherished  Scandinavian  MSS.  were 
clever  forgeries.  Like  Jean  Hardouin  he  got  to  believe  that  a 
great  deal  of  what  is  called  classical  literature  was  compiled  by 
anonymous  authofs  at  a  much  later  date,  and  he  used  frequently 
to  startle  his  colleagues,  the  Gustavian  academicians,  by  his 
audacious  paradoxes. 

He  left  behind  him  a  colossal  collection  of  MSS.,  the  ao-called 
Nordinsha  Samlingamat  which  were  purchased  and  presented  to 
Upsala  university  by  Charles  XIV.  ana  form  the  groundwork  of  the 
well-known  Seriplores  rerum  Suecicarum  medii  aevi.  Nordin  pub- 
li^ed  during  his  lifetime  Handlingar  till  uplvsning  of  svensha  hrigs- 
historien  (Stockholm,  1787-1788).  His  academical  addresses  came 
out  at  Stockholm  in  181 8  unoer  the  title  Minnen  6fver  nami^nniga 
svensha  mdn.    His  Dagboh  did  not  appear  till  1868. 

See  Sverius  historic  (Stockhohn.  1877,  &cX  vol.  v. ;  C.  T.  Odhncr, 
Sveriges  ptJitisha  historia  under  Gustaf  JII.'s  regering  (Stockholm, 
Z885,  Ac!) ;  R.  N.  Bain,  CusUnus  III.  vol.  2  (London,  1896). 

XORDLINOEir,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  Eger,  40  m.  N.  of  Augsburg  by  rail  and  at  the  junction 
of  lines  to  Buchloe  and  Dombtthl.  Pop.  (1905)  851  a.  It  was 
formerly  a  free  imperial  town,  owning  a  territory  35  sq.  m.  in 
extent,  and  is  still  surrounded  with  walls  and  towers.  The 
Evangelical  church  of  St  George  is  a  Gothic  stmcture  erected 
in  the  zsth  century  and  restorol  in  z88a  It  has  paintings  by 
Hans  Schftufelein,  who  was  a  native  of  NOrdlingen,  and  a  tower 
a9o  ft.  high.  The  Late  Gothic  town  hall  has  a  collection  of 
pictures  and  antiquities.    The  chief  manufactures  of  the  town 
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are  lioen  goods,  soap,  malt,  and  agricultural  implenlents,  and  a 
brisk  trade  is  carri«l  on  in  cattle,  grain  and  geese.  From  898, 
when  first  mentioned,  to  1215  NOrdlingen  was  subject  to  the 
bishops  of  Regensburg,  but  about  12x5  it  became  a  free  dty  of 
the  Empire.    It  was  annexed  to  Bavaria  in  1803. 

Ndrdlingen  was  the  scene  of  two  great  battles  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  (^.r.).  In  the  first,  which  was  fought  on  the  5th  and 
6th  of  September  2634,  the  hitherto  invincible  Swedish  army, 
commanded  by  Duke  Bemhard  of  Saxe  Weimar  and  Marshal 
Horn,  was  defeated  with  great  loss  by  a  somewhat  superior 
army  of  Imperialists  and  Spaniards  under  General  GaUas,  Horn 
and  3000  men  being  made  prisoners  and  6000  killed  or  mortally 
wounded.  In  the  second  battle,  fought  eleven  years  later 
(3rd  August  1645),  Cond6  (then  duke  of  Enghien)  and  Turenne 
were  the  leaders  on  the  one  side,  and  Mercy  and  Johann  von 
Weert,  the  dashing  cavalry  commander  whose  onset  had  decided 
the  battle  of  1634,  on  the  other.  The  Germans  were  posted 
some  5  m.  to  the  east  of  Ndrdlingen,  about  Allerheim,  with  their 
right  resting  on  a  hill  and  the  left  on  a  castle,  the  guns  with  an 
infantry  escort  being  placed  on  these  points,  and  the  village 
itself  in  the  centre  being  also  garrisoned  and  entrenched.  In 
rear  of  the  village  the  plain  was  occupied  by  Mercy's  army  in  the 
customary  two  lines,  foot  in  the  centre,  horse  in  the  wings.  The 
French  army,  similarly  arrayed,  but  with  a  few  battalions 
attached  to  the  cavalry  wings,  was  more  heterogeneous  than  the 
German,  being  composed  of  French,  Hessian,  German  mercen- 
aries, and  Li6geois.  After  a  cannonade  in  which  it  suffered 
more  severely  than  its  entrenched  enemy,  the  French  centre 
furiously  attacked  the  village  of  Allerheim;  the  fighting  here 
was  very  heavy,  and  on  the  whole  in  favour  of  the  Germans, 
although  Mercy  was  killed.  The  right  wing  of  the  French 
cavalry  was  swept  of!  the  field  by  Johann  von  Weert's  charge, 
but  the  German  troopers,  intoxicated  with  success,  dispersed 
to  plunder.  On  the  French  left,  meanwhile,  Turenne  saved  the 
day.  Fighting  cautiously  at  first  with  his  leading  line  to  gain 
time  for  his  second  to  come  up,  he  then  charged  and  broke  up 
the  hostile  right  wing  of  cavalry,  while  some  battalions  of  infantry 
scaled  the  hUl  and  captured  the  Bavarian  gims.  Unlike  Weert 
the  marshal  kept  his  troops  in  hand,  and  swung  round  upon  the 
Bavarian  infantry  behind  Allerheim,  who  were  at  the  same  time 
cannonaded  by  their  lost  guns.  A  prolonged  fight  now  ensued, 
in  which  the  Bavarians  had  the  worst  of  it,  and  Weert,  returning 
at  last  to  the  field,  dared  not  attempt  to  engage  afresh.  The 
armies  faced  one  another  all  night  with  their  sentries  fifty  paces 
apart,  but  in  the  morning  the  Bavarians  were  found  to  have 
retreated.  Nothing  was  gained  by  the  victors  but  the  trophies 
and  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  losses  of  both  sides  had  been 
enormous.  Enghien  had  only  1500  of  his  foot  in  hand  next  day. 
Ndrdlingen,  therefore,  is  a  classical  instance  of  the  unprofitable 
and  costly  bataiUe  rangie  of  the  17th  century. 

See  BeyBchlag,  Cesckichte  der  Stadt  NOrdlingen  (Ndrdlingen,  1851). 
and  Mayer,  Die  Stadt  Ndrdlingen^  ihr  Leben  und  ihre  Kunst  tm  Lichlt 
der  Vorteit  (NOrdlingen,  1856). 

NORE,  THE.  a  sandbank  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames, 
England,  marked  by  various  buoys  and  by  a  lightship,  with 
revolving  light.  This  ship  lies  3  m.  from  the  nearest  point  on 
the  Kent  coast,  about  the  same  distance  from  the  Essex  coast, 
and  47  i  m.  below  London  Bridge.  The  first  light  was  placed  here 
as  an  experiment  by  Mr  Hamblin,  its  patentee,  in  1731.  In 
1797  the  neighbouring  anchorage  was  the  scene  of  a  mutiny  in 
the  British  fleet  then  lying  here,  well  known  in  history  as  the 
Mutiny  of  the  Nore. 

NORFOLK.  EARLS  AND  DUKES  OF.  The  1st  earl  of  Norfolk 
was  Ralph  de  Guader,  a  follower  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
who  forfeited  the  earldom  when  be  revolted  against  William 
in  1075;  the  and  was  Hugh  Bxgoo  (d.  1x77),  one  of  Stephen's 
supporters,  to  whom  the  earldom  was  granted  by  this  king 
before  xx4X.  Hugh's  grandson,  Hugh  (d.  1225),  the  3rd  earl 
of  this  line,  married  Matilda,  daughter  of  William  Marshal, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  and  from  the  Marshals  their  son  Roger 
X270),  the  4th  earl,  inherited  the  office  of  marshal  of 
England.     This    powerful    family    of    Bigod    retained    the 


earldom  until  Roger,  the  5th  earl,  died  chddlcss  m.  December 
1306. 

The  next  earl  of  Norfolk  was  Thomas  of  Brotheston  (130^ 
Z338),  a  younger  son  of  Edward  I.,  to  whom  the  earldom  was 
granted  in  1312  by  his  half-brother,  Edward  II.  In  addition 
to  the  estates  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Bigods  Thomas 
received  the  office  of  marshal  He  joined  Queen  I&abella  when 
she  landed  in  England  in  X326,  and  was  one  of  the  group  of 
nobles  who  brought  about  the  deposition  of  Edward  II.  He 
died  in  August  X338,  leaving  no  son.  The  survivor  of  his  t»t> 
daughters,  Margaret  {c.  1320-1400),  who  was  countess  of  Norfolk 
in  her  own  right,  married  John  de  Segrave,  3rd  Lord  Segrave 
(d.  X353),  and  their  only  child  Elizabeth  (d.  c,  1375)  became 
the  wife  of  John  de  Mowbray,  4th  Lord  Mowbray  (d.  1368), 
and  the  mother  of  two  sons  John  and  Thomas.  In  1397  the 
countess  Margaret  was  created  duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  at  the 
same  time  her  grandson  Thomas  Mowbray  was  made  duke  of 
Norfolk. 

Thomas  Mowbray,  xst  duke  of  Norfdk  (c.  1366-1399), 
became  Baron  Mowbray  and  Baron  Segrave  when  his  cider 
brother  John  died  in  February  1382;  about  the  same 
time  Richard  II.  created  him  earl  of  Nottingham,  ^nT 
a  title  held  by  his  dead  brother,  and  in  1385  made  him 
marshal  of  England  for  life.  For  some  yeais  he  enjoyed  the 
favour  and  companiondip  of  the  king,  but  diffexexioes  arose 
between  them,  and  in  1387  Nottingham  began  to  act  with 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester,  his  own  biothcr-in- 
law,  Richard  Fitzalan,  earl  of  Arundel,  and  the  party  ci  nobles 
who  wished  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  power,  lliey  routed  the 
royal  favourite  Robert  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  at  Radcot 
Bridge,  and  Richard  was  at  their  mercy.  Owing  partly  to 
Nottingham's  moderate  counsels  the  suggestion  to  dqpose  him 
was  not  carried  out,  but  in  the  "  merciless  parliament  "  of  1388 
his  favourites  were  "  appealed  "  of  treason  and  were  sentenced 
to  death.  For  nearly  two  years  the  chief  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  lords  appellant,  as  Nottingham  and  his  friends  were 
called,  but  in  1389  the  king  regained  his  authority.  He  detached 
Nottingham  from  his  colleagues  and  made  him  warden  of  the 
Scottish  marches;  later  he  became  captain  of  Calais  and  the 
royal  lieutenant  in  the  north-east  of  France.  Richard  took 
him  to  Ireland  in  X394  and  soon  afterwards  sent  him  to  arrange 
a  peace  with  France  and  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  daughter 
of  King  Charles  VI.  But  the  earl's  supreme  service  to  the  king 
was  in  1397  when  Richard  took  a  tanly  but  severe  vengeance 
upon  three  of  the  appellants.  In  their  turn  these  lords  were 
"  appealed  "  of  treason  before  the  parliament,  and  as  on  the 
former  occasion  Nottingham  was  one  of  the  accusers.  He  was 
present  when  Gloucester  was  arrested  at  Pleshey,  and  FrolsBait 
says  that  he  actually  beheaded  Arundel  himself.  Gkniccster 
was  entrusted  to  his  keeping  at  Calais,  and  in  September  X307 
he  reported  that  his  prisoner  was  dead.  The  duke  had  bcea 
murdered,  and  Nottingham  was  probably  responsible,  although 
the  evidence  against  him  is  not  conclusive.  As  a  reward  be 
received  most  of  Arundel's  lands  in  Surrey  and  Sussex,  aztd  was 
created  duke  of  Norfolk.  He  now  began  to  fear  for  his  owa 
safety,  and  took  the  duke  of  Hoeford,  afterwards  King  Henry 
IV.,  into  his  confidence.  Hereford  carried  his  words  to  the  king, 
who  summoned  him  to  his  presence,  and  at  Oswestry  Nocfoft 
accused  Hereford  of  speaking  falsely.  A  court  of  chivalry 
decided  that  the  dispute  should  be  referred  to  the  *  arbitrasMol 
of  single  combat  and  Coventry  was  the  place  appointed  for  the 
duel;  but  when  on  the  x6th  of  September  1398  everything  was 
ready  for  the  fight  Richard  interposed  and  ordered  botli  com- 
batants into  banishment.  NorfoUc  was  deprived  of  his  offices, 
but  not  of  his  titles;  his  "  heavier  doom  "  was  exile  f<x  life,  and 
he  was  ordered  to  confine  himsdf  to  Germany,  Hungaxj  and 
Bohemia.  At  once  he  left  England  for  Dordredbt,  aaod  after 
passing  some  months  in  wanderings  he  reached  Venice,  wrlieie  be 
died  on  the  22nd  or  27th  of  September  X399.  The  conducSog 
scene  of  the  duke's  life  in  England  forms  the  staple  material  of 
act  i.  of  Shakespeare's  Richard  II.  Norfolk  left  estates  in  nesrir 
all  the  English  counties.   His  wife  was  Elisabeth  (c.  X372-1415), 
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daughter  of  Richard  Fitxahm,  earl  of  Arundel,  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons,  Thomas  and  John,  and  two  daughters. 

His  elder  son,  Thomas  Mowbsay  (1385-2405),  became  earl 
of  Nottingham  and  earl  marshal  on  his  father's  death,  but  he 
was  not  allowed  to  assume  the  title  of  duke  of  Norfolk.  He 
quarrelled  with  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  over  the 
precedence  of  their  respective  earldoms,  and  left  the  court  in 
anger  when  Henry  IV.  decided  in  favour  of  Warwick.  At  this 
time  (1405)  Richard  le  Scrope,  archbishop  of  York,  and  other 
northern  potentates  were  prq>aring  to  rise  against  the  king. 
The  earl  marshal  joined  them,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Shipton 
Moor,  and  was  beheaded  at  York  on  the  8th  of  June  1405. 

John  Mowbsay  (1390-1432),  and  duke,  brother  of  the  last- 
named,  now  i)ecame  earl  marshal  and  earl  of  Nottingham.  He 
sat  in  judgment  upon  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge,  and  the  other 
rebels  in  1415,  and  went  to  France  with  Henry  V..  He  took  part 
in  the  siege  of  Harfleur,  but  illness  prevented  him  from  fighting 
at  Agincourt.  He  saw  service  in  France  in  subsequent  years,  and 
after  Henry's  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  English  governing 
council.  In  1424  he  followed  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  on 
his  campaign  in  Hainaut,  and  in  1425  he  secured  his  recognition 
as  duke  of  Norfolk.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  October  143a  at 
Epworth,  where  his  father  had  founded  a  Cistercian  priory. 
By  his  wife  Catherine,  daughter  of  Ralph  Neville,  xst  earl  of 
Westmorland,  he  left  an  only  son,  the  3rd  duke. 

John  Mowbsay,  3rd  duke  (1415-1461),  became  warden  of 
the  Scottish  marches;  he  also  served  as  a  soldier  and  an 
ambassador  in  France.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  fierce  rivalry 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  about  1450  he  joined 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  to  whom  he  was  related;  he  aided  the 
Yorkist  cause  in  Norfolk  and  in  London,  and  it  was  he  who 
in  November  1453  demanded  an  inquiry  into  the  administration 
of  Edmund  Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset.  In  1459  he  appeared  on 
the  Lancastrian  side  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Henry  VI. 
and  to  his  son  Edward  at  Coventry,  but  soon  he  was  again- 
figuring  as  an  active  Yorkist.  He  was  a  member  of  the  deputa- 
tion which  in  March  1461  asked  the  duke  of  York  (Edward  IV.)  to 
take  the  crown,  and  he  fought  at  the  second  battle  of  St  Albans 
and  also  at  Towton,  where  one  authority  says  he  saved  the  day 
for  the  Yorkists. 

John  Mowbray,  4th  duke  (X444-Z476),  who  had  already  been 
created  earl  of  Surrey,  a  title  formerly  held  by  his  ancestors, 
the  Fitzalans,  was  the  only  son  of  the  preceding.  The  names 
both  of  John  and  of  his  father  appear  frequently  in  the  Paston 
Letters,  as  both  dukes  in  turn  seized  Caister  castle,  which  had 
been  left  by  Sir  John  Fastolf  to  John  Paston,  and  the  4th  duke 
held  it  against  the  Pastons  for  some  years.  On  his  death  in  1476 
the  dukedom  became  extinct,  but  the  earldom  passed  to  his 
daughter  Anne  (1472-1481),  who  married  Richard,  dukeof  York, 
the  younger  son  of  Edward  IV.  Richard  was  created  duke  of 
Norfolk  and  made  earl  marshal,  but  when  he  was  murdered  in 
X483  the  dukedom  again  became  extinct,  the  earldom  having 
reverted  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  Anne. 

llie  illustrious  family  of  Howard  (g.v.),  members  of  which 

have  been  dukes  of  Norfolk  from  1483  to  the  present 

j^*"*      day,  with  the  exception  of  two  periods  during  which 

the  title  was  forfeited,  was  connected  with  the  family 

of  Mowbray. 

John  Howard,  ist  duke  of  Norfolk  (c.  1430-1485),  was 
the  son  of  Sir  Robert  Howard  by  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Mowbray,  the  first  duke  of  that  family.  In  1455  John 
Howard  was  sent  to  parliament  as  member  for  Norfolk,  although 
he  "  hadde  no  lyvelode  in  the  shire  ";  in  1461  he  was  knighted; 
and  in  1470,  although  he  appears  to  have  been  a  consistent 
Yorkist,  he  was  created  a  baron  by  Heniy  VI.  He  was  treasurer 
of  the  royal  household  from  1467  to  1474,  and  went  to  France 
with  Edward  IV.  in  1475.  After  Edward's  death,  however, 
he  supported  Richard  III.,  who  created  him  duke  of  Norfolk 
and  made  him  earl  marshal  of  England  in  June  1483.  He  was 
killed  at  Bosworth  whilst  fighting  for  this  king  on  the  2and  of 
August  1485,  and  the  title  thus  suffered  attainder.  He  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Pa^on  Letters. 


His  son,  Tboicas  Howard,  afterwards  and  duke  (1443-1524), 
shared  his  father's  fortunes;  he  fought  at  Barnet  for  Edward  IV. 
and  was  made  steward  of  the  royal  household  and  created  earl 
of  Surrey  in  1483.  Taken  prisoner  at  Bosworth  he  was  attainted 
and  remained  in  captivity  until  January  1489,  when  he  was 
released  and  restored  to  his  earldom  but  not  to  the  dukedom 
of  Norfolk.  He  was  then  entrusted  with  the  maintenance  of 
order  in  Yorkshire  and  with  the  defence  of  the  Scottish  borders; 
he  was  made  lord  treasurer  and  a  privy  councillor  in  1501, 
and  he  helped  to  arrange  the  marriage  between  Margaret,  the 
daughter  of  Heniy  VII.,  and  James  IV.  of  Scotland.  Henry 
VIII.,  too,  employed  him  on  public  business,  but  the  earl  grew 
jealous  of  Wolsey,  and  for  a  short  time  he  absented  himself 
from  court.  He  commanded  the  army  which  defeated  the  Scots 
at  Flodden  in  September  15x3,  and  was  created  duke  of  Norfolk 
in  Februaxy  of  the  following  year,  with  precedency  as  of  the 
creation  of  X483.  In  his  later  years  Norfolk  worked  more 
harmoniously  with  Wolsey.  He  was  guardian  of  En^and 
during  Hen^s  absence  in  France  in  X520,  and  he  acted  as 
lord  high  steward  at  the  trial  of  his  friend  Edward  Stafford, 
duke  of  Buckingham,  in  X521.  Among  his  sons  were  William, 
ist  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  and  Sir  Edward  Howard  (c.  1477- 
1513)1  loid  high  admiral,  who  defeated  the  French  fleet  off 
Brest  in  August  15x2,  and  lost  his  life  during  another  engagement 
in  April  25x3. 

Thoicas  Howard,  3rd  duke  (i473-x554)»  eldest  son  of  the 
and  duke,  married  in  1495  Anne  (x475-i5ia),  daughter  of  Edward 
IV.,  thus  becoming  a  brother-in-law  of  Henry  VII.,  who  had 
married  Anne's  sister  Elizabeth.  He  became  lord  high  admiral 
in  X5Z3,  and  led  the  van  of  the  English  army  at  Flodden  in 
September,  being  created  eari  of  Surrey  in  Februaxy  X5X4.  In 
X513  he  took  for  his  second  wife  Elizabeth  (d.  X558),  daughter 
of  Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham.  In  X530  Surrey 
went  to  Ireland  as  lord-deputy,  but  soon  vacated  this  post  to 
command  the  troops  whidx  sacked  Morlai*  and  ravaged  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boulogne  in  X5aa';  afterwards  he  raided  and 
devastated  the  south  of  Scotland.  He  succeeded  his  father 
in  May  X5a4,  and  as  the  most  powerful  nobleman  in  England  he 
headed  the  party  hostile  to  Cardinal  Wolsey.  He  favoured  the 
divorce  of  Henry  VUI.  from  Catherine  of  Aragon,  and  the 
king's  marriage  with  his  niece  Azme  Boleyn.  In  x  5  29  he  became 
president  of  the  council,  but  in  a  few  years  his  position  was  shaken 
by  the  fate  of  Anne  Boleyn,  at  whose  trial  and  execution  he 
presided  as  lord  high  steward.  But  his  military  abilities  rendered 
him  almost  indispensable  to  the  king,  and  in  X536,  just  after 
the  rising  known  as  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  had  broken  out, 
he  was  despatched  into  the  north  of  England;  he  temporized 
with  the  rebels  until  the  danger  was  past,  and  then,  as  the  first 
president  of  the  council  of  the  north,  punished  them  with  great 
severity.  Sharing  in  the  general  hatred  against  Thomas  Crom- 
weU,  Norfolk  arrested  the  minister  in  June  1540.  He  led  the 
English  army  into  Scotland  in  1543  and  into  France  in  1544; 
but  the  execution  of  Catherine  Howard,  another  of  his  m'eces 
who  had  become  the  wife  of  the  king,  had  weakened  his  position. 
His  son  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey  (^.v.),  was  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  treason;  Norfolk  himself  suffered  the  same  fate  as 
accessory  to  the  crime.  In  January  1547  Surrey  was  executed; 
his  father  was  condemned  to  death  'by  a  bill  of  attainder,  but 
owing  to  the  death  of  the  king  the  sentence  was  not  cacried  out. 
Norfolk  remained  in  prison  throughout  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
but  in  August  X553  he  was  released  and  restored  to  his  dukedom. 
Again  taking  comnuind  of  the  English  army  he  was  sent  to 
suppress  the  rebellion  which  had  broken  out  under  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat,  but  his  men  fled  before  the  enemy.  He  acted  as  lord  high 
steward  at  the  trial  of  John  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland; 
and  he  died  on  the  a5th  of  August  1554.  Norfolk  was  a  brutal 
and  licentious  man,  but  was  a  supporter  of  the  Roman  church, 
being,  as  he  himself  admits,  "  quick  against  the  sacramentaries." 
As  a  soldier  he  was  serviceable  to  Henry  VIII.,  but  as  a  diplo- 
matist he  was  a  failure,  being  far  inferior  to  Wolsey  and  to 
Cromwell.  He  had  two  sons,  Henry,  earl  of  Surrey,  and  Thomas 
(c.  1 528-1582),  who  in  X559  was  created  Viscount  Howard  of 
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Bindon,  a  title  whldi  became  extinct  in  z6xz.  His  only  daughter 
Mary  (d.  1557)  married  Heniy,  duke  of  Richmond,  the  natural 
son  of  Heniy  VIII. 

Thomas  Howard,  4th  duke  (1536-2572),  son  of  Henry  Howard, 
earl  of  Surrey,  was  bom  on  the  xoth  of  March  1536.  His  tutor 
was  John  Foze,  the  mart3rrologist.  Soon  after  Elizabeth 
became  queen  in  1558  she  sent  th^  young  duke  to  take  part  in 
the  war  against  the  Scots  and  their  French  allies,  but  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  in  July  1560  enabled  him  to 
return  to  the  court  in  London.  Having  married  and  lost  three 
wives,  all  ladies  of  wealth  and  position;  Norfolk  was  regarded 
as  a  suitable  husband  for  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  who  had  just  taken 
refuge  in  England.  He  presided  over  the  conunxssion  i^>pointed 
by  Elizabeth  to  inquire  into  the  relations  between  the  Scottish 
queen  and  her  subjects;  and  although  he  appears  to  have 
believed  in  Mary's  guilt  he  was  anxious  to  many  her.  Among 
the  Scots  Maitland  of  Lethlngton  favoured  the  proposed  union; 
Maiy  herself  consented  to  it;  but  Norfolk  was  unwilling  to 
take  up  arms,  and  while  he  delayed  Elizabeth  ordered  his  arrest 
and  he  was  taken  to  prison  in  October  1569.  In  August  1570, 
after  the  suppression  of  the  rising  in  the  north  of  England,  the 
duke  was  released;  but  he  entered  into  communication  with 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  regarding  the  proposed  invasion  of  England 
by  the  Spaniards.  After  some  hesitation  Norfolk  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  conspirators;  and  in  return  for  his  services 
he  asked  the  king  of  Spain  "  to  approve  of  my  own  marriage  with 
the  Queen  of  Scots."  But  the  plot  failed;  Norfolk's  treacheiy 
was  revealed  to  Lord  Burghley,  and  in  September  1572  he  was 
arrested.  He  was  beheaded  on  the  2nd  of  June  2572.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  he  always  regarded  himself  as  a  Protestant. 
Norfolk's  first  wife,  Mary  (1540-2557),  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Henry  Fitzalan,  22th  earl  of  Arundel,  bore  him  a  son,  Philip, 
who  in  consequence  of  his  father's  attainder  was  not  allowed 
to  succeed  to  the  dukedom  of  Norfolk,  but  became  13th  earl  of 
Arundel  in  succession  to  his  maternal  grandfather  in  2580. 
Norfolk  left  two  other  sons,  Thomas  Howard,  created  earl  of 
Suffolk  in  2603,  and  Lord  William  Howard  iq.v.). 

In  2660  the  dukedom  was  restored  by  act  of  parliament  to 
Thomas  Howard,  4th  earl  of  Arundel  (2627-2677),  a  descendant 
of  the  4th  duke.  The  5th  duke  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Henry  (2628-2684),  the  friend  of  John  Evelyn,  who  had  been 
already  created  earl  of  Norwich;  in  2672  he  was  made  earl 
marshal,  and  this  dignity  was  entailed  on  his  2nale  heirs. 

Charles  Howard,  2xth  duke  (2746-2825),  was  the  son  of 
Charles  Howard  (2720-2786),  who  succeeded  his  cousin, Edward 
Howard  (2686-2777),  ^  loth  duke  of  Norfolk  in  2777,  and  who 
wrote  Historical  AnecdoUs  of  some  of  the  Howard  Family  (2769 
and  28x7).  Bom  in  March  2  746,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  as  Charles 
was  called  from  2777  until  he  became  duke  of  Norfolk  in  2786, 
represented  Carlisle  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  acted 
with  the  Whigs;  unlike  his  father  he  was  a  Protestant.  In  2780 
he  was  a  lord  of  the  treasury.  In  2789  at  a  dinner  held  in 
London  the  duke  gave  the  toast  "  Our  sovereign's  health — the 
majesty  of  the  people  ";  this  greatly  offended  George  III.,  who 
deprived  him  of  some  of  his  public  offices. 

When  he  died  on  the  26th  of  December  2825  he  left  no  sons, 
and  the  dukedom  passed  to  his  kinsman,  Bernard  Edward 
Howard  (2765-2842),  a  descendant  of  the  4th  duke. 

BeroaFd's  only  son,  Henry  Charles  Howard  (2792-2856), 
became  23th  duke  in  2842.  As  earl  of  Surrey  he  was  the  first 
Roman  Catholic  since  the  Reformation  to  sit  in  the  Hoyse  of 
Commons,  of  which  he  was  a  member  from  2829  to  2842;  as 
duke  of  Norfolk  he  was  piaster  of  the  horse  from  2846  to  2852 
and  lord  steward  from  2853  to  2854.  The  second  of  hid  three 
sons,  Edward  George  Fitzalan  ^2828-2883),  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  from  2848  to  2868,  and  was  created  Baron 
Howard  of  Glossop  in  2869.  Lord  Howard  rendered  great 
service  to  the  cause  of  Roman  Catholic  education. 

The  23tlk  duke's  eldest  son,  Henry  Granville  Fitzalan 
Howard  (2815-2860),  succeeded  to  the  title.  He  was  a  devoted 
Roman  Catholic,  left  the  Liberal  party  and  resigned  his  seat  in 
parliament  rather  than  support  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  of 


285a  He  edited  the  Lives  of  Philip  Howard^  earl  of  Armddj 
and  of  Anne  Dacres,  his  wife  (2857  and  2862).  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Heniy  Fitzalan  Howard,  X5th  duke  (b.  2847), 
who  was  post2naster-general  from  2895  to  2900,  first  Lord  Mayor 
of  Sheffield  in  2895,  went  out  to  the  South  African  War  in  1900, 
and  whose  position  as  head  of  the  English  Roman  Catholics 
and  as  premier  duke  and  Eari  Marshal  made  him  for  many 
years  con^icuous  in  public  life.  His  only  son  by  his  first  wife, 
a  daughter  of  Baron  Donington,  died  in  eaxly  life;  bat  by  ha 
second  marriage  (2904)  to  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Lord 
Herries  he  had  a  son  bora  in  1908. 

NORFOLK,  an  eastern  county  of  England,  bounded  K.  axid 
E.  by  the  North  Sea,  S.E.  and  S.  by  Suffolk  and  W.  by  Caxn- 
bridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire.  The  area  is  2044-4  *4«  nL.t  the 
county  being  the  fourth  in  size  in  En^and.  The  surface  falls 
into  two  divisions.  The  eastern  and  central  portions  consist 
of  an  undulating  plain  with  rising  ground  skirting  the  xxver 
valleys  and  low  chalk  downs  in  the  no2th.  For  the  most  part  this 
section  is  fertile  and  well  wooded,  but  there  are  some  expanses 
of  heath  land.  Tlie  principal  rivers  are  the  Yare  and  its  tribu- 
taries  the  Wensum,  Bure  and  Waveney,  the  last  fonning  a 
large  part  of  the  boundary  with  Suffolk.  In  the  west  the  county 
includes  part  of  the  Fen  country  iq.v.),  where  the  priiKJpal 
rivers  are  the  Great  Ouse  and  its  tributaries  the  Little  Dose  or 
Brandon  river,  which  also  forms  part  of  the  Suffolk  boondaiy, 
the  Wissey  and  the  Nar.  The  flat  fens  are  crossed  by  i2uiuiner- 
able  drainage  chaimels.  They  are  comprised  within  that 
portion  of  the  whole  district  known  as  the  Bedfcnrd  Lend,  and 
extend  from  Welney  and  Hilgay  Fens  near  the  junctioa  ol  the 
Great  and  Little  Ouse  northward  to  the  Wash. 

The  watershed  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county.  Hie 
middle  eastern  portion  is  a  low-lying  flat  area  lifted  altgfatly 
towards  the  coast  in  such  a  way  that  some  of  the  trfl>atary 
streamy  of  the  Bure  rise  very  near  the  sea  but  flow  at  first  inland 
or  parallel  to  the  coast.  Here  occur  the  well-known  NorfoU 
Broads,  shallow  meres,  having  their  low  banks  massed  with 
luxuriant  reeds  and  other  water-plants,  and  poBtrssing  much 
quiet  beauty  of  an  individual  character.  Most  of  them  abound 
with  pike,  bream  and  other  coarse  fish,  and  harbour  innumeiable 
waterfowl,  including  the  water-hen,  heron,  bittern,  king-fisher, 
mallard,  teal  and  snipe.  They  are  thus  frequented  by  ifM»ts- 
men,  but  still  more  by  boating  parties,  and  at  Yazmouih. 
Wroxham  Bridge,  Ade  and  elsewhere  sailing  boats  with  cabins, 
and  other  boats,  are  hired  in  large  numbers.  Armual  regattas 
are  held  on  several  Broads.  The  Broads  are  geitnally  2KPt 
widenings  of  the  main  river,  but  ate  connected  with  it  by  abort 
chaimels.  Their  formation  is  probably  due  to  a  slight  uprisiiig 
of  the  land,  whereupon  the  depressions  in  the  undulated  surface 
continued  to  carry  water.  The  average  depth  of  the  Bioads  is 
only  some  eight  feet,  and  their  tendency  is  to  become  cLoked 
with  sedges  and  bulrushes  and  to  decrease  in  size.  Th«  Bute 
Joins  the  Yare  at  Yarmouth,  at  the  seaward  end  of  Breydon 
Water,  which  does  not  rank  among  the  Broads.  Following  the 
Bure  upwards,  a  small  stream  is  fourid  uniting  it  with  Filby, 
Rollesby  and  Ormsby  Broads  to  the  north,  which  form  one 
sheet  of  water  of  irregular  shape.  The  Thurae  stream  then 
enters  from  the  same  direction,  draining  Heigham  Sooisd, 
Hickling  Broad,  Horsey  Mere  and  Martham  Broad.  The  second 
of  these  is  the  largest  of  all,  measuring  some  3  m.  in  length  by 
one  at  its  widest  part.  The  next  tributary,  the  Ant,  drains 
Barton  and  Stalham  Broads.  Closely  adjoining  the  upper  Bore 
itself,  there  are  Ranworth  Broad,  Horning  Broad,  and  Salhonv, 
Hoveton  and  Wroxham  Broads  almost  adjoining.  South  of 
Ranworth,  on  a  tributary,  is  South  Walsham  Broad.  Adjacest 
to  the  Yare  towards  Norwich  is  Rockland  Broad.  Between  the 
Waveney  and  Lowestoft  Oulton  Broad  is  formed  (in  Suffolk; 
see  Lowestoft). 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  boundary  of  the  county  is  formed  by 
tidal  water.  There  are  few  bays  or  inlets,  and  on  the  nortbcRi 
coast  no  river  mouths.  For  the  most  part  the  coast-line  Is  flat 
and  low,  and  has  been  greatly  encroached  on  by  the  sea,  several 
villages  having  been  engulfed  since  the  Conquest.    From  the 


m<n.lh  ol  ihe  Yare  LO  Happiibuish  the  iboK  i>  skincd  by  und- 
baakt.  TlMnM  [or  jo  m,  iL  is  foraied  o(  diSi  eonialing  o(  day 
ud  mint*  ol  embedded  rodu,  Ibe  average  bei^l  being 
about  50  f[.,  although  in  »mB  caiea  as  altitude  n!  mo  ft.  is 
reached.  These  cliSs  aie  succeeded  by  a  low  shingly  or  luidy 
ttuM  itRtching  as  iai  as  St  Edmund's  Point.  Tbe  ahates  of  tbe 
Wuh  are  formed  of  mudbanki,  which  are  left  dry  at  low  walei. 
West  ol  Lynn  a  conudeiable- extent  ol  land  hai  been  redtdined 
(rom  the  lea  in  modem  limes,  and  lanber  loutb  an  old  Roman 
cmbf^mtDt  slreEcbes  into  Lincolnshire.    At  various  pcnntt  off 

Bay  and  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Cromer  .and  Uappisburgh. 
FossiliEad  remains  of  large  mammals  are  sometimes  dragged 
up  by  the  nets  of  hifaeimen,  and  mammoth  tuski  measuring 
from  6  to  g  ft.  have  beeo  found  at  Koole  Sand  ofl  Kippiiburgh. 
The  fine  landy  beaches  and  beollhy  climate  have  renttibuttd 
to  the  growlh  of  such  popular  watering-places  as  Cmmer, 
Yaimouib  and  Hunstanton,  *hile  Mundeilry  and  Welle-neit- 
Ibo-Sea  are  lesser  lesorls. 
ftolDci.— The  prevailing  rock  formation  in  Norfolk  ii  tlw  Oinlk, 
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irboilduigand  for  lime.  The  Middle  Chalk  (abouljoofl.), 
in  the  upper  part  and  occaiioiial  marl  beds,  la  eapoied  at 

HiUinalm  and  Methmld.    The  Upper  Chalk  (aboul  loo 

(^  aofter,  with  Diony  flints,  tnduifliw  the  peculiar  foma 
'*  paranuudraa  " ;  It  has  been  largely  explnced  for  line 

Mm  and  the  flints  have  been  worhcd  from  inhUtoric  tinea. 
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T  depwta.  Hodh  ^vets  arul  clayi  are  expoied 
Weyboume  and  Cmmer  I0  Kap^nibiiig  and  In 

td  the  (utem  part  of  the  countiy.   The 

nrich  Crag  Scfiea  (ij'ioo  (l),  eihibiu 

appMl'aa™  ^ulria-'Maiine  .bJd>  "  o(' BramitDnaod  Tliorp.^ 
the  "  mammaliferoui  caa^*  the  "  Wn-bDumc  Crag  "  and  tbe 
"  CbiUeifonl  Cbyi,"  fte.  The  upper  lubdi  vision,  the  Cromer  Form- 
Bed  (10-30  ft.),  eont^na  the  bones  of  Ibe  mammoth,  rtilnocerDi, 
pant  beaver,  labre-lootbed  liver  and  many  athera,  as  well  aa  the 
tranapdrted  stamps  of  creca.  Next  la  order  come  the  glacial  elays, 
saDdH  and  gravela,  which  cover  and  obscure  so  much  of  the  older 
■ITaiified  rocks  of  the  county  and  hence  greatly  influeitce  the  Bceoery. 
There  is  a  lower  "  till  "  irith  bouUfen  and  an  upper  chalky  boulder 
cby,  KHnetimes  with  lands  and  gravels  between;  glacial  gravels 
overlie  Ibg  clays  in  luge  sheeU  as  at  Norwich,  Mouiehohl  Hcalh, 
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id  blown  aanda. 
of  tbe  exposed  position 
St  ana  nonti-east  winds,  the  climate,  e^Kcially 
rly  apring,  ia  much  colder  than  in  the  adjacent 
is,  however,  generally  dry,  and  unhealthy 
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greater  variety  of  led]  than  any  other  county  in  England.  In  tbe 
mrth  and  west  the  toil  is  generally  chalky;  towards  the  south- 
east it  is  a  light  luid,  assuming  occasionally  the  form  ol  blowing 
sand,  but  elsewhere  capable  ol  cultivation  and  of  average 
fertility.  In  the  centre  and  east  the  prevailing  soil  is  loam, 
chiefly  light  and  workable,  but  wmetimes  composed  of  stiff 
chalky  boulder  day.  Alluvial  days  and  loams  occur  on  the 
borders  of  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire,  and  stretch  alrmg 
the  river  valleys.  The  marsh  lands  along  the  coast  are  subject 
to  inundation,  but  afford  capita]  pasluiage-  Formini  is  in  an  ad- 
vanced condition,  and,  by  means  of  draining,  lubsi^  ploughing, 
ttc,  excellent  crops  are  raised.  The  farms  aic  for  the  mott  part 
large  and  tbe  farm  buildings  superior.  About  four-fifths  oi  the 
total  area  ia  under  cultivation.  Of  this  area  com  craps  occupy 
some  two-fifths  and  consist  mainly  ol  wheat  and  barley,  but  in 
tbe  production  of  oata  also  Norfolk  is  one  of  the  first  counties  in 
England.  As  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  grazing  of  cattle 
and  to  tbe  rearing  and  fattening  of  sheep,  turnips  and  swedes 
are  extensively  grown.  Large  numbers  of  lean  cattle,  prind- 
pally  Irish  ahorthoma,  arc  brought  ioto  the  county  mainly  for 
winter  grazing.  The  old  Norfolk  polled  stock  is  recognized  as  a 
distinct  breed.  Good  pasture  lands  are  found  in  many  districts 
of  the  county,  especially  along  the  river-hiRb  and  near  the  fens. 
A  large  acreage  ia  under  beana  and  a  fair  quantity  of  omall 


.ving  ol  silk  and  wool  is  stlU  carried  on  . 

.wl  weaving,  although  the  staple  trade 
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.  Thetford,  East  Hail 
I  East  Dereham.  Limc-bi;ming,  brick-makings 
and  brewing  arc  carried  on  in  various  districts, 
sive  muBlanl  and  starch  works  at  Norwich, 
undronces  to  commercial  progress  is  the  danger 
:  sea-coast,  and  the  tack  of  harbours.  A  large 
trade,  however,  is  carried  on  at  YsnnDUth.  Tbe  other  prindpal 
pott  is  Lyim,  and  there  is  a  iraall  trade  at  Cromer  and  Wells. 

Kailway  communication  is  provided  principally  by  Ibe  Great 
EaMctn  railway,  the  principal  lines  of  iriikh  are  those  Iron  London 
and  Ipawich  to  Noniidi  aid  Yamiouth,  Ins  Oy  m  Noiwkb  and 
Yanbaulh,  Ely  to  Lynn,  Lynn  to  Swaffham  and  Dereham,  Norwich 
to  Dereham  and  Weds  and  Norwich  to  Cromer.  There  are  numerous 
branch  linea.  The  Midland  &  Great  Nonhem  joint  Une.  InHn  Lynn, 
eerves  Cromer,  Norwich.  North  Wolsham  and  Yarmouth.    Tbe 

FatvUim  oM,  Adninulralim.—Tht  area  of  the  tDdenl 
county  is  1^08,439  acres,  with  a  population  in  iBfli  of  4M,Si6> 
and  in  igot  of  460,120.'  The  area  of  the  administrative  county 
is  1^14,6 1 1.  The  county  contains  33  huBiIieds.  Tbe  municipal 
boroughs  are— King's  Lyna  (pop.  io,]SS);  Norwich,  s  city  and 
county  bOmugh  and  the  munty  town  (iii,)]3)i  Tbetford 
(4613);  and  Yarmouth,  properly  Great  Yarmouth,  a  county 
borough  (SIJ16).  Tht  urban  dislricu  are  Cromer  (3781), 
Diss  [3J4S),  Downhom  Market  (5475),  East  Dereham  [5545), 
Hunstanton  (i«sj).  North  Walsham  (3981),  Sheringham  (1359). 
Swaflham  (3371),  Walsoken  {3250),  Wells-next-lhe-Sea  (2494). 
Among  other  towns  may  be  mentioned  Fakenhom  (2!)07),  Holt 
(1S44),  Wymondham  (4733).  The  county  la  in  the  south- 
eastern circuit,  and  assizes  are  bdd  at  Norwich,  There  are  two 
courts  ol  quarter  sessioDB,  and  3S  petty  Ks^onol  diviiioni. 
Each  of  tbe  four  munidpal  boroughs  has  a  separate  commitsion 
of  the  peace  and  a  separate  court  of  quarter  sessions-  lie  total 
number  of  dvil  parishes  is  700.  Norfolk  is  mamly  In  the  diocese 
of  Norwich,  with  small  paita  in  those  of  Ely  on 
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part.  For  pailiamenlary  purposes  the  county  is  divided  into 
six  divisions  (North-Weslcm,  South-Westcm,  Northern, 
Eaatem,  Uld,  and  Soutlu3n),and  also  indudea  the  pailiamentarj 
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boroughs  of  Ring's  Lynn  and  Norwich,  and  part  of  the  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Great  Yarmouth;  each  returning  one 
member,  except  the  dty  of  Norwich,  which  returns  two  members. 

History. — ^The  district  which  is  now  Norfolk  was  invaded  in 
the  second  half  of  the  5th  century  by  Angle  tribes  from  north 
Germany,  who,  having  secured  the  coast  districts,  worked  their 
way  inland  along  the  river  valleys.  In  the  7th  century  the  land 
of  the  North-folk  formed  the  northern  half  of  East  Anglia 
which  at  the  time  owned  the  supremacy  of  Kent,  and  later 
appears  successively  as  a  dependency  of  Merda  and  Northumbria, 
until  in  827  the  whole  land  was  united  under  the  rule  of  Ecgbert. 
In  867  the  Danes  under  Inguar  and  Ubba  defeated  and  killed 
King  Edmund  at  Tbetford,  but,  although  it  formed  an  integral 
part  of  the  Danelaw,  Norfolk  remained  thickly  settled  by  an 
almost  exclusively  Teutonic  population.  In  the  renewed 
Danish  attacks  of  the  xzth  century  Norwich  and  Thetford  were 
destroyed.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion  Norfolk  formed 
part  of  Harold's  earldom,  but  it  offered  no  active  resistance  to 
the  Conqueror,  who  built  a  castle  at  Norwich,  and  bestowed  the 
earldom  of  East  Anglia  on  Ralf  Guader.  The  forfeited  estates 
of  Earl  Rail  had  paued  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  to 
Roger  Bigod,  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Norfolk,  whose  line  expired 
in  Z306.  The  Norfolk  fief  of  Count  Alan  later  formed  part  of 
the  honour  of  Richmond;  Robert  Malet's  fief  became  the 
honour  of  "Eyt;  Herroer  de  Ferridre's  fief  became  the  barony 
of  Wormegay,  afterwards  held  by  the  Bardolfs;  Hugh  de  Mont- 
fort's  fee,  as  the  honour  of  Haughley,  was  afterwards  attached 
to  the  office  of  constable  of  Dover.  The  Howards  were  settled 
in  the  county  from  the  xjth  century,  Thomas  Howard  being 
created  duke  of  Norfolk  for  his  services  at  Flodden.  Castle  Acre 
was  a  seat  of  the  earls  of  Warenne;  Paston  of  the  Pastons; 
Attleborough  of  the  Mortimers;  Caister  of  the  Fastolfs. 

The  shire-system  was  not  definitely  established  in  East 
Anglia  before  the  Conquest,  but  the  Domesday  boundaries  of 
Norfolk  were  practically  those  of  the  present  day.  The  thirty-sfic 
Domesday  hundreds  were  subdivided  into  leets,  of  which  no 
trace  remains,  and  the  boroughs  of  Norwich  and  Thetford 
ranked  as  separate  hundreds,  while  Yarmouth  was  the  chief 
town  of  three  hundreds.  The  Domesday  hundred  of  Emneth 
is  now  included  in  Freebridge,  and  Docking  in  that  of  Smithdon, 
and  the  boundary  between  Brothercross  and  Gallow  hundred 
has  been  considerably  changed.  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were 
united  under  one  sheriff  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  shire 
court  for  the  former  being  held  at  Norwich.  The  hundred  court 
of  Humbleyard  hundred  was  held  in  the  pari^  of  Swardeston; 
that  of  Clackdose  at  Clackclose  hill  on  Stradsett  common; 
Taverham  at  Frettenham  Hill;  Grimeshoeat  a  tumulus  between 
Brandon  and  Norwich;  Forehoe  in  the  parish  of  Carleton 
Forehoe;  Greenhoe  by  the  tumuli  on  the  London  road  to 
Swaffham;  Smithdon  in  the  parish  of  Bircham  Magna;  Free- 
bridge  at  Flitcham  Burgh,  afterwards  at  an  oak  at  Gaywood 
and  still  later  at  an  oak  at  Wiggenhall  St  German's;  Gallow  in 
the  isth  century  at  Fakenham;  in  the  x6th  century  at  Longfield 
Stone;  Brothercross,  at  the  cross  by  the  ford  over  the  Bumham; 
Eynsford  at  Reepham;  Depwade,  at  the  Deep  ford  over  the 
Tas;  Mitford,  in  1639,  at  "  Brokpit ";  North  Erpingham,  at 
Guneby  Gate,  near  Gunton;  South  Erpingham,  at  Cawston 
Park  Gate;  Launditch,  at  the  crossing  of  th^  Norwich  road  with 
the  long  ditch  between  Longham  and  Beeston;.Earsham,  at  an 
encampment  near  the  churcL 

Norfolk  formed  part  of  the  diocese  of  East  Anglia  from  its 
foundation  in  630,  and  in  Z075  the  bishop's. see  was  placed  at 
Thetford,  whence  it  was  transferred  to  Norwich  in  Z093.  In 
XI  ax  the  Norfolk  portion  of  the  diocese  included  the  x  a  deaneries 
of  Norwich  (or  Taverham),  Blofield,  Ingworth,  Sparham,  Holt, 
Walungham,  Toftrees,  Brisley,  Breckles,  Lynn,  Thetford  and 
Flegg— all  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Norwich,  and  the  xa  deaneries 
of  Repps,  Humbleyard,  Depwade,  Waxham,  Brooke,  Redenhall, 
Rockland,  Cranwich,  Fencham,  Hitcham,  Bumham  and  Hengham 
— in  the  archdeaconry  of  Norfolk.  From  thb  date  the  deaneries 
underwent  little  change,  until  the  creation  of  the  archdeaconry 
of  Lynn  in  X894,  when  th^  were  entirely  reconstituted. 


In  the  wars  between  John  and  his  baxons  Roger  Bigod  sari!- 
soned  Norwich  castle  against  the  king,  who  in  x  a  16  on  bis  xctreat 
from  Lynn  lost  his  baggage  in  the  Wash.  In  the  rising  ol  1381 
Norwich  was  plundered  by  the  insurgents  under  Sir  Roger 
Bacon  of  Baconsthorpe,  and  in  the  rising  of  1549  against  ear 
dosures  Norwich  was  again  captured  by  the  rebels  under  Ket. 
In  the  Civil  War  of  the  17th  century  Norfolk  as  a  whole  adhered 
to  the  parllamentaxy  cause,  forming  one  of  the  six  oountjes  of 
the  Eastern  Association.  Lynn,  however,  was  held  for  the 
king  by  Sir  Hamon  Lcstrange,  and  Norwich  was  one  of  the  first 
dtles  to  wdcome  back  Charles  II. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  sheep-faisung  floorxibed 
almost  throughout  Norfolk,  a  flock  of  X300  being  mentioiied  at 
Walton,  and  horses  were  extensively  bred;  nuxnerons  bee- 
hives, nearly  600  water-mills  and  valuable  river-fisheries  are 
mentioned;  and  salt  was  made  in  the  hundreds  of  Freebridge 
and  East  Flegg.  The  worsted  trade  was  introduced  by  Flemish 
immigrants  as  early  as  the  xath  century,  and  the  woollen  trade 
became  especially  prosperous  in  the  hundreds  adjoizung  the 
Wash.  Linen  was  noanuf aCtured  at  Aylsham  in  the  X4th  century. 
Fuller,  writing  in  the  X7th  centuiy,  describes  Norfolk  as  abouixi- 
ing  in  all  good  things,  and  especially  rabbits,  herrings  and 
worsteds.,   The  leather  industry  flourished  in  Norman  times. 

Norfolk  returned  members  to  parliament  in  X290,  and  in  1298 
the  county  and  the  boroughs  of  Lynn,  Norwich  and  Yarmouth 
returned  each  two  members.  Thetford  acquired  representation 
in  I5a9,  and  Castle  Rising  in  1558.  Under  the  Reform  Act  of 
183  a  the  county  returned  four  members  in  two  divisions,  and 
Castle  Rising  was  disfranchised.  Under  the  act  of  x868  the 
county  returned  six  members  in  three  divisions,  and  Thetford 
and  Yarmouth  were  disfranchised,  the  latter  for  notorious 
corruption. 

AniiquUies, — ^Thereare  few  traces  of  Saxon  architecture  in 
the  county,  unless  the  towers  of  Dunham-Magna  and  Newton- 
by-Castleacre  be  assigned  to  this  period.  The  rouzKl  towers 
which  are  specially  characteristic  of  the  district  are  probably 
Norman.  Although  there  are  several  fine  spedmezis  of  Norman 
architecture  in  the  county  in  addition  to  Norwich  cathedral, 
and  a  few  good  examples  of  Early  English,  the  xzujority  of  the 
churches  are  Decorated  or  Perpendiadar,  or  a  znixture  of  both 
styles.  The  most  notable  features  of  the  churches  are  the  fllint 
and  stone  panels,  the  fine  rood  screens  and  the  numerous 
brasses.  The  churches  of  the  marshes  in  the  N.W.  are  note- 
worthy, especially  those  of  Tilney  All  Saints  and  Walsoken 
(Norman)  and  West  Walton  (Early  English);  the  rich  Norman 
church  of  Castle  Rising  should  also  be  mentioned.  At  Northwold 
remains  one  of  the  rare  Easter  sepulchres.  Apart  from  the 
churches  in  the  towns,  those  of  Worstead,  Hingham,  Cawston 
and  Terrizigton  St  Clement  may  be  quoted  as  typical  examples 
of  the  numerous  fine  later  Gothic  village  diurches.  Norfolk 
possessed  an  unusually  large  number  of  moziastic  fouxtdations, 
but  of  these  the  remains  are  few  andcomparativdy  unimportant. 
The  cathedral  church  of  Norwich  was  originally  coimectedwith 
a  veiy  richly  endowed  Benedictine  moziastezy.  A  foondatloa 
of  almost  equ^  importance  was  that  of  Augustiniaa  caaoos  at 
Walsingham,  where  there  are  remains  of  an  Early  Kngjiih  and 
Decorated  diurch,  a  Decorated  refectoiy  and  a  Perpendicniar 
gateway.  The  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham  was  the 
resort  of  great  numbers  of  pilgrims.  Other  monastic  remains 
are  Broz^olm  Prioiy  near  North  Walsham;  slight  Early 
English  fragznents  of  Beeston  Augustinian  prioiy,  W.  ci  Cromer: 
go<xl  Norman  and  later  remains  at  Binham  (Benedictine)  N.E.  of 
Walsingham;  the  Benedictine  nunnery  of  Canow  ziear  Norwldi; 
the  fine  church  (Norznan  and  later)  of  the  Benedictine  priory  at 
Wymondham;  and  the  remains  at  Castle  Acre  and  Thetford. 

Of  Norman  keeps  there  are  remains  of  the  building  at  Castk 
Acre;  there  is  a  magnificent  ruin  at  Castle  Rising  N.E.  of  Lynn; 
and  Norwich  Castle  is  kept  in  restoration.  There  are  several 
old  mansions  of  interest,  such  as  the  Jacobean  brick  bnildxBg 
of  Blickling  Hall,  Bamingham  Hall  (161  a),  Hunstanton,  the 
moated  Oxburgh  Hall,  and  Cressingham  Manor,  both  of  the  Z5th 
century.    The  larger  mansions,  however,  such  as  Sandringfaaai 
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(a  seat  of  King  Edwaxd  VII.),  HoIUiam,  Rainham,  Costessey, 
Gunton,  Houghton  and  Shadwell,  are  of  more  modem  date. 
The  Holkham  estate  was  the  scene  of  the  agrictiltural  work  of 
Thomas  Wflliam  Coke,  earl  of  Leicester  (d.  1842)*  who  success- 
fully proved  that  wheat  could  be  profitably  grown  in  this  part 
of  the  county,  and  also  made  great  improvements  in  live  stock. 
Among  sites  of  other  various  interests  are  Bumham  Thorpe,  the 
birthplace  of  Ndson;  Paston  and  Oznead,  successive  seats  of 
the  Paston  family  whose  Letters  are  famous;  and  Ket's  Oak 
near  Hethersett,  W.  of  Norwich,  where  Robert  Ket  took  oath 
as  leader  of  the  agrarian  rebellion  of  1549. 

See  Victoria  County  History;  Norfolk;  F.  Blomefidd,  Essay 
towards  a  Topo^aphical  History  of  .  .  .  Norfolk  (London,  1739- 
177s  and  1805-1810);  W.  Rye,  History  of  Norfolk  (London,  1885); 
P.  H.  Emerson,  Pictures  of  Bast  Anglian  Life  (London,  1888),  and 
other  works;  Rev.  A.  Jeaaopp,  Aready  (London,  1887),  and  other 
works;  Quarterly  Reoiew  (London,  1897),  where  other  literature  is 
cited:  G.  C.  Davies,  Norfolk  Broads  and  Rivers  (Edinburgh,  1884). 

NORFOLKt  a  city  of  Madison  coimty,  Nebraska,  U.S.A.,  on 
the  north  branch  of  the  Elkhom  river,  a  m.  from  its  mouth, 
and  about  75  m.  S.W.  of  Sioux  City.  Pop.  (1900)  3883  (622 
foreign-bom) ;  (i  9x0)  603  5.  It  is  served  by  the  Union  Pacific,  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  (of  which  it  is  a  division  headquarters), 
and  the  Chicago,  St  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  railways.  The 
city  Is  the  seat  of  the  Northern  Nebraska  Insane  Asylum. 
Cereals,  alfalfa  and  fruit  are  raised  in  the  surrounding  country. 
The  site  was  first  permanently  settled  in  xS66.  Norfolk  was 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  x88x  and  chartered  as  a  city  in 
x886;  it  became  a  dty  of  the  first  class  in  1909. 

JfORFOLK,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Norfolk  county,  Virginia, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Elizabeth  river  (an  arm  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay)  and  at  the  mouth  of  its  eastern  branch, 
and  on  the  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  and  the  Dismal  Swamp 
canals,  about  90  «m.  S.E.  of  Ridimond.  Pop.  (1890)  34,871; 
(1900)  46,624,  of  whom  1705  were  foreign-bora  and  20,230  were 
negroes;  (19x0  census)  67,452.  It  is  served  by  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  the  Seabostrd  Air  line,  the  Southern,  the  New  York, 
Philadelphia  &  Norfolk,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Norfolk  & 
Western,  the  Norfolk  &  Southern  and  the  Virginian  railways, 
by  many  steamship  lines,  by  ferry  to  Portsmouth  (immediately 
opposite)^  Newport  News,  Old  Point  Comfort  and  Hampton, 
and  by  electric  lines  to  several  neighbouring  towns.  The  Norfolk 
and  Portsmouth  Belt  Line  encircles  the  two  cities,  and  connects 
the  various  trunk  lines.  Among  the  prominent  buildings  and 
institutions  are  the  Custom  House,  the  Federal  Building,  Marine 
Hospital,  St  Christopher's  Hospital,  St  Vincent's  Hospital, 
Norfolk  Protestant  Hospital,  Sara  Leigh  Hospital,  Norfolk 
Public  Library,  Norfolk  Academy,  Cotton  Exchange,  City 
Market,  Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  Citizens'  Bank  Building, 
Board  of  Trade  Building,  Law  Building,  Virginia  Bank  &  Trust 
Company  Building,  Norfolk  National  Bank,  Atlantic  Hotel, 
Monticello  Hotel,  Lynnhaven  Hotel,  Norfolk  Mission  College 
(Presb3aerian)  for  negroes  and  the  historic  St  Paul's  church, 
which  was  built  in  1737  and  was  struck  by  a  cannon-ball  and 
partly  bumed  in  x  776;  in  the  yard  is  one  of  the  oldest  cemeteries 
in  the  country.  Norfolk  is  the  see  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishopric.  The  city  has  a  public  park  of  iio  acres  and  various 
smaller  ones,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  several  summer  resorts, 
notably  Virginia  Beach,  Ocean  View,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Pine 
Beach  and  Willoughby  Beach.  The  "  Norfolk  "  navy  yard  is 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  city  of  Portsmouth.  The  harbour 
is  deep,  easily  accessible  through  a  channel  30  ft.  in  depth, 
and  well  protected  by  forts  Monroe  and  WooL  The  city  has 
immense  coal  piers.  It  is  the  largest  peanut  market  in  the 
world,  is  in  a  great  track-gardening  region,  and  makes  large 
shipments  of  cotton  (822,930  bales  in  1905),  oysters,  coal, 
fertilizers,  lumber,  grain,  fruits,  wine,  vegetables,  fish  and 
live  stock.  Noriolk  is  combined  with  Portsmouth  in  one 
customs  district,  the  foreign  trade  of  which  in  1908  amounted 
to  1x1,326,8x7  in  exports  and  $1,150,044  in  imports.  One  of 
the  most  important  manufacturing  industries  is  grading,  roasting, 
cleaning  and  shelling  peanuts  (in  X905  valued  at  $791,760). 
In  X900  the  value  of  the  factory  products  was  $4,691,779;  in 


X905  it  was  $5,900,129,  the  dty  ranking  third  among  the  cities 
of  the  state  in  value  of  factory  products. 

Norfolk  was  founded  in  1682  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the 
Virginia  Assembly  passed  in  x68o  to  establish  towns  for  the 
encouragement  of  trade;  it  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in 
1736  by  a  royal  charter,  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1845,  its 
charter  being  revised  in  1882  and  1884,  and  recdved  a  new 
charter  in  X906  (amended  in  1908),  under  which  there  are  a 
mayor  (elected  for  four  years),  a  common  council,  a  board  of 
aldermen  and  a  board  of  control  of  three  members,  which  has 
charge  of  public  works,  streets,  sewers,  drains  and  water  supply, 
the  police  and  fire  departments,  the  work  of  the  board  of  health, 
&c.  Norfolk  is  administrativdy  independent  of  Norfolk  county. 
In  X906  the  town  of  Berkley  (incorporated  in  X890;  pop.  in 
1900,  4988)  was  annexed.  During  the  War  of  Independence 
Norfolk  was  bombarded  on  the  xst  of  January  1776  by  the 
British  under  John  Murray,  4th  earl  of  Dunmore  (X732- 
1809);  much  of  the  town  was  bumed  by  the  American  troops 
to  prevent  Dunmore  from  establishing  himself  here.  In  1855 
it  suffered  severely  from  yellow  fever.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  the  dty  was  abandoned,  and  the  navy  yard  was 
bumed  by  the  Federals  in  April  x86i ;  Norfolk  was  then  occupied 
until  the  9th  of  May  x862  by  Virginia  troops,  first  under  General 
William  Booth  Taliaferro  (X822-X898)  and  later  under  General 
Benjamin  Huger  (1806-X877).  Five  miles  from  Norfolk  and 
with  Norfolk  as  its  headquarters  was  hdd  from  the  26th  of 
April  to  the  30th  of  November  1907  the  Jamestown  Ter-Cen- 
tennial  Exposition,  cdebrating  the  first  permanent  English 
settlement  in  America  at  Jamestown,  Virginia. 

NORFOLK  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  about 
800  m.  E.  of  the  nearest  point  of  New  South  Wales,  in  29**  S., 
X67*  56'  £.  It  stands  on  a  submarine  tableland  extending 
about  18  m.  to  the  N.  and  25  m.  to  the  S.,  and  has  itself  an  area 
of  8528  acres  or  ly^  sq.  m.  The  islets  of  Nepean  and  Philip 
lie  near  it.  Its  high  diff-bound  coast  is  difficult  of  access.  With 
a  general  devation  of  400  ft.  above  the  sea  the  island  rises  in 
the  N.W.  to  X050  ft.  in  the  double  summit  of  Mount  Pitt.  The 
soil,  of  decomposed  basalt,  is  wonderfully  fertile.  The  rich 
undulating  pasture-land  with  dumps  of  trees  and  copses  resembles 
a  park.  Oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  passion  frait,  figs,  pine-apples, 
guavas  and  other  f raits  grow  abundantly;  while  potatoes, 
onions,  maize  and  arrowroot  can  be  cultivated.  The  Norfolk 
Island  pine  {Araucaria  excelsa)  is  a  magnificent  tree,  with  a 
height  sometimes  exceeding  200  ft.  and  a  girth  of  30.  A  small 
spedes  of  palm  is  known  as  the  Norfolk  Island  cabbage.  Tree- 
ferns  are  abundant.  The  flora  is  most  closely  assodated  with 
that  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  avifauna  indicates  the  same 
connexion  rather  than  one  with  Australia,  as  those  birds  which 
belong  to  Australian  genera  are  apparently  immigrants,  while 
those  which  occur  on  the  island  in  common  with  New  Zealand 
would  be  incapable  of  such  distant  migration.  The  climate 
is  healthy,  the  thermometer  rarely  sinking  below  65**  F.  The 
island  is  a  station  of  the  British  Pacific  cable.  It  was  discovered 
in  1774  by  Captain  Cook,  and  was  taken  by  Philip  Riiig  of  the 
"  Stirling  "  and  twenty-four  convicts  from  New  South  Wales. 
This  settlement  was  abandoned  in  1805,  but  in  1826  the  island 
was  made  a  penal  settlement  from  New  South  Wales.  In  1856, 
194  Pitcaim  islanders  took  the  place  of  the  convicts.  Forty 
of  them  soon  returaed  to  Pitcaim  Island,  and  the  remainder 
deteriorated  owing  to  intermarriage.  The  administration  of 
justice  by  an  dccted  magistrate  was  unsatisfactory.  Crime 
was  rarely  punished,  and  debts  were  not  recoverable.  A  remedy 
was  attempted  in  X896  by  an  improvement  in  the  government. 
The  island  was  brought  under  the  immediate  administration 
of  New  South  Wales;  a  chief  magistrate,  appointed  by  the 
govemor  of  New  South  Wales,  took  the  place  of  the  dected 
magistrate^  and  an  elected  council  of  twdve  elders  superseded 
the  general  gathering  of  the  adult  population.  In  1867  a  Melan- 
esian  mission  station  was  established  at  St  Barnabas,  and  in 
1882  a  church  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Patteson, 
with  windows  designed  by  Bume-Jones  and  executed  by  William 
Morris. 
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MORICUM  (Noricus  ager)^  in  andent  geography,  a  district 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Danube,  on  the  W.  by  Raetia  and 
Vindelida,  on  the  £.  by  Pannonia,  on  the  S.  by  Pannonia  and 
Italy,  corresponding  to  the  greater  part  of  the  modem  Styria 
and  Carinthia,  and  part  of  Austria,  Bavaria  and  Salzburg. 
The  original  populatibn  appears  to  have  consisted  of  Illyrians, 
who  after  the  great  emigration  of  the  Gauls  became  subordiaate 
to  various  Celtic  tribes,  chief  amotagst  them  being  the  Tauriad, 
probably  called  Norid  by  the  Romans  from  thnr  capital  Noreia 
(Neumarkt).  The  country  is  mountainous  and  the  soil  poor, 
but  it  was  rich  in  iron,  and  supplied  material  for  the  manu- 
factories of  arms  in  Pannonia,  Moesia  and  northern  Italy. 
The  famous  Noric  steel  was  largely  used  for  the  Roman  weapons 
("  Noricus  ensis,"  Horace,  Odes,  L  i6.  9).  The  inhabitants 
were  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  who  paid  more  attention  to 
cattle-breeding  than  tO;  agriculture,  although  it  is  probable  that 
the  Romans,  by  draining  the  maxshes  and  cutting  down  timber, 
increased  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Gold  and  salt  were  also  found 
in  considerable  quantities;  the  plant  called  scliunca  (the  wild 
or  Celtic  nard)  grew  in  abundance,  and  was  used  as  a  perfume 
(t^liny,  Nat.  Hist.  zxi.  20. 43).  Noricum  was  the  southern  outpost 
of  the  northern  or  Celtic  peoples  and  the  starting-point  of  thdr 
attacks  upon  Italy.  It  is  in  Noricum  that  we  first  hear  of  almost 
all  these  Celtic  invaders.  Archaeological  researches,  particularly 
in  the  cemeteries  of  Hallstatt  iq.v.),  less  than  40  m.  from  Noreia, 
have  shown  that  for  centuries  before  recorided  histoiy  there 
was  a  vigorous  dvilization.  The  Hallstatt  cemeteries  contained 
weapons  and  ornaments  from  the  Bronze  age,  through  the  period 
of  transition,  up  to  the  fuUy-devdoped  Iron  age.  Professor 
Ridge  way  (Early  Age  of  Greece,  i.  ch.  5)  has  made  out  a  strong 
case  for  the  theory  that  in  Noricum  and  the  neighbouring 
districts  was  the  cradle  of  the  Homeric  Achaeans.  For  a  long 
time  the  Noricans  enjoyed  independence  under  princes  of  their 
own,  and  carried  on  commerce  with  the  Romans.  In  48  B.C. 
they  took  the  side  of  Caesar  in  the  civil  war  against  Pompey. 
In  16,  having  joined  with  the  Pannonians  in  invading  Histria, 
they  were  defeated  by  Publius  Silixis,  proconsul  of  lUyricum. 
From  this  time  Noricum  is  called  a  province,  althoujgh  not 
organized  as  such,  but  remaining  a  kingdom  with  the  title 
regnum  Noricum.  It  was  under  the  control  of  an  imperial- 
procurator.  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus 
that  the  Legio  II.  Pia  (afterwards  called  Italica)  was  stationed 
at  Noricum,  and  the  commander  of  the  legion  became  the 
governor  of  the  province.  Under  Diodetian,  Noricum  was 
divided  into  Noricum  ripense  (along  the  Danube)  and  meditcr- 
rancum  (the  southern  mountainous  district).  Each  division  was 
under  a  praeses,  and  both  belonged  to  Uie  diocese  of  Illjrria 
in  the  prefecture  of  Italy.  The  Roman  colonies  and  chief  towns 
were  Virimum  (near  Mariasaal),  Ovilava  (Wcls),  Celda  (Cilli), 
Juvavum  (Salzburg),  Lauriacum  (Lorch,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Enns,  the  andent  Anisus). 

Sec  A.  Muchar,  Das  r&miscke  Norikum  (Grftts.  1 825) ;  T.  Mommaen, 
Corpus  inscripiionum  Laiinarum,  iii.  587;  J.  Marquardt,  Rdmiscke 
Staatsvervaitung,  i.  (3nd  ed.,  1881)  p.  a5K>:  Smith's  Diet,  of  Ck.  and 
Roman  Ceog.  (187^);  Mary  B.  Peaks.  The  General  CioU  and  Military 
Administration  oj  Noricum  and  Raetia  (Chicaeo,  1907) ;  full  references 
to  ancient  authorities  in  A.  Holder,  AU-cdlischer  Sprackschats,  ii. 
(1904).  (J.  H.  F.) 

NORMAN,  SIR  HENRY  WTLIE  (1826-1904)1  fidd-marshal 
and  colonial  governor,  was  bom  on  the  2nd  of  December  x8a6, 
and  entered  the  Indian  army  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  In  1840 
bis  father,  who  had  been  for  many  years  a  merchant  in  Cuba, 
became  a  partner  in  a  mercantile  house  in  Calcutta,  where  he 
was  joined  by  his  son  in  1842.  In  1844  the  latter  obtained  a 
cadetship.  He  went  through  the  second  Sikh  campaign  and 
having  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
was  selected  by  him  to  accompany  an  expedition  against  the 
Kohat  Pass  Afridis  in  1850  as  officiating  brigade-major.  The 
subaltem  of  tweniy-four  was  given  a  substantive  appointment 
in  this  capadty  for  a  splendid  deed  of  gallantry,  which  is  recorded 
by  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  the  foUowltig  terms:  "  In  the  pass  of 
Kohat  a  sepoy  picket,  descending  a  predpitous  mountain  under 
fire  and  the  rolling  of  large  stones,  had  some  men  killed  and 


wounded.     Four  of  the  latter,  dreadfully  hurt,  crept  under 

some  rocks  for  shelter.    They  were  not  mLsed  until  tbe  picket 

reached  the  bottom,  but  were  then  discovered  by  our  passes, 

high  up  and  helpless.     Fortunatdy  the  enemy  did  doI  see 

them,  and  some  sepoys  volunteered  a  rescue,  headed  by  Nonnaa 

of  the  3X8t  Native  Infantry  and  Ensign  Murray  of  the  Totk 

Native  Infantiy.    These  brave  men — would  that  tbe  names  of 

all  were  known  to  me  for  record!— ascended  the  rocks  in  defiance 

of  the  enemy,  and  brought  the  wounded  men  down."    Nonnaa 

served  in  numerous  frontier  expeditions  between  1850  and  1854, 

and  in  the  suppression  of  the  Sonthal  rebellion  of  1855-56. 

In  the  Mutiny  campaign  he  was  constantly  engaged,  being 

present  at  the  siege  of  Delhi,  the  relief  of  Lucknow  and  a  number 

of  other  affairs.    As  adjutant-general  of  the  Delhi  Fidd  Force, 

he  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  siege,  and  afterwards 

became  its  chief  chronicler.     Altogether  he  was  mentioDed 

twenty-five  times  in  despatches.  He  afterwards  became  sfsiVsnt 

militaiy  secretary  for  Indian  affairs  at  the  Horse  Guards, 

military  secretary  to  the  government  of  India,  military  member 

of  the  viceroy's  council  and  member  of  the  secretary  of  state 

for  India's  coundL     In  1883  Sir  Henry  began  hb  cdonial 

career  as  governor  of  Jamaica,  an  appointment  from  whidi 

he  was  transferred  in  1888  to  the  govemonhip  of  Queeadand. 

Here  he  remained  imtil  1895,  when  he  came  home  to  act  as 

agent-general  for  the  colony  in  London.    In  1893  be  was  offered 

the  viceroyalty  of  India,  but,  after  first  accepting,  dedinrd  it. 

Is  1897  he  was  chairman  of  the  royal  conmiission  of  inquiry 

into  the  condition  of  the  West  Indies.    In  ^ml  xgor  he  was 

appointed  governor  of  the  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea,  in  sooceaiioB 

to  Sir  Donald  Stewart.    In  1902  he  was  made  a  fidd-marshaL 

He  died  on  the  26th  of  October  1904. 

See  Sir  Wniiam  Lee  Warner,  Memoirs  of  Field-marskai  Sir  Bemrj 
W^ie  Norman  (1908). 

NORMAN,  a  dty  and  township  (coextensive)  and  tbe  county- 
seat  of  Cleveland  county,  Oklahoma,  U.S.A.,  about  a  m.  N.  of 
the  Canadian  river,  and  x8  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Oklahoma  City. 
Pop.  (1890)  787;  (1900)  2225;  (19x0)  3724.  It  is  served  by 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6  railway.  It  Is  tbe  seat  of 
the  university  of  Oklahoma  (chartered,  1892;  <^)ened  1894; 
coeducational),  which  indudes  a  college  of  arts  and  sdencr^j 
schools  of  applied  sdence,medidne,  pharmacy,  mines  and  fine  arts, 
and  a  preparatory  school,  and  in  1908  had  56  instructors  and  790 
students.  The  Oklahoma  Insane  Asylum  Is  in  the  dty.  Cotton- 
seed oH,  flour  and  ice  are  manufactured,  and  the  nd^booriag 
region  produces  much  cotton,  Indian  com,  oats,  alfalfa  and  wheat. 
Hogs,  cattle  and  sheep  are  raised.  The  first  settlement  here  was 
made  in  1889,  and  Norman  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1902. 

NORMANBY,  CXINSTANTINB  HENRY  PHIPPS,  xst  Marquxss 
OP  (1797-1863),  British  statesman  and  author,  son  of  Henry, 
ist  earl  of  Mulgrave  (1755-1831),  was  bom  on  tbe  X5th  of  May 
1797.  The  xst  eari  (who  was  created  baron  in  1794  aixl  earl 
in  18x2),  was  a  distinguished  soldier,  and  Pitt's  chief  military 
adviser;  and  he  held  the  offices  of  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster  (1804),  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  (1805),  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty  (1807-X810),  and  master  of  the  ordnance 
(x8xo-x8x8).  In  X792  he  inherited  the  eariier  Irish  barony  of 
Mulgrave — created  in  X767  for  his  father,  Constantine  (1722- 
X775)  grandson  of  Sir  Constantine  Phipps  (1656-X723),  tbe 
lord  chancellor  of  Ireland — from  his  dder  brother  Constantine 
(X744-X792),  a  distinguished  naval  captaixL  His  son,  the  future 
marquess,  passed  through  Harrow  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  sat  for  the  family  borough  of  Scarborou^^  as  sooa 
as  he  attained  his  majority.  But,  speaking  in  favour  <rf  CathoGc 
emandpation,  and  dissenting  in  other  points  from  the  fanalr 
politics,  he  resigned  his  seat,  and  went  to  live  in  Italy  for  some 
two  years.  Returning  in  X822,  he  was  elected  for  Hi^n 
Ferrers,  and  made  a  considerable  reputation  by  political 
pamphlets  and  by  his  speeches  in  the  house.  He  was  returned 
for  Mai  ton  at  the  general  election  of  X826,  becoming  a  supporter 
of  Canning.  He  was  already  known  as  a  writer  of  romantic 
tales,  The  English  in  Italy  (1825);  in  the  same  year  he  made  kb 
appearance  as  a  opvelist  with  Matilda,  and  in  1828  be  (voduced 
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another  novel,  Yes  and  No.  Succeeding  his  father  as  earl  of 
Fa'tlgrave  in  183 1,  he  was  sent  out  as  governor  of  Jamaica, 
and  was  afterwards  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  (1835- 
1839).  He  was  created  marquess  of  Normanby  in  1838,  and 
held  successively  tfie  offices  of  colonial  secretary  and  home 
secretary  in  the  last  years  of  Lord  Melbourne's  ministiy.  From 
1846  to  185  a  he  was.  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  from  1854  to 
1858  minbter  at  Florence.  The  publication  in  1857  of  a  journal 
kept  in  Paris  during  the  storm/  times  of  1848  (A  Year  of  Revolu- 
tion) ^  brought  him  into  violent  controversy  with  Louis  Blanc,  and 
he  came  into  conflict  with  Lord  Palmcrston  and  Mr  Gladstone, 
after  his  retirement  from  the  public  service,  on  questions  of 
French  and  Italian  policy.  He  died  in  London  on  the  a8th 
of  July  1863.  He  had  married  in  1818  the  daughter  of  Lord 
Ravensworth,  and  was  succeeded  as  and  marquess  by  his  son 
George  (1819-1890),  a  liberal  politican.  who  became  governor  of 
Queensland  (z87x~x874),  New  Zealand  (z874-z879)|  and  Victoria 
(1879-18S4). 

NORMANDY,  a  province  of  old  France,  bounded  on  the  N.E. 
by  the  river  Brcsle,  which  falls  into  the  Channel  at  Triport  and 
separates  Normandy  from  Picardy,  and  then  roughly  by  the 
Epte,  which  divides  the  Vexin  into  two  parts.  From  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Epte  and  Seine  to  Ivry,  the  boundary  between 
Normandy  and  the  Ilc-de-7rance  is  artificial;  it  is  afterwards 
practically  determined  by  the  course  of  the  Eure  and  the  Sarthe. 
But  from  there  to  the  sea  Normandy  is  separated  by  no  natural 
boundary  either  from  Maine  or  afterwards  from  Brittany; 
it  lies  fairly  regularjy  in  the  direction  from  E.  to  W.  The 
boundary  between  thfe  coast  of  Normandy  and  that  of  Brittany 
is  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Couesnon.  Normandy  is  washed 
by  the  English  Channel  and  lies  opposite  to  England.  The 
northern  part  of  the  coast  consists  of  cliffs,  which  cease  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine,  the  estuary  of  which  is  za  km.  wide  from 
Havre  to  Trouville;  the  coast  of  Calvados  consists  of  rocks  and 
beaches;  that  of  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin  is  sandy  on  the 
eastern  side  and  granite  on  the  west;  in  the  north  it  forms 
between  the  point  of  Barfleur  and  the  cape  of  La  Hague  a  kind 
of  concave  arc  in  which  lies  the  harbour  of  Cherbourg. 

Historicai  Geoiraphy.,— In  the  time  of  Caesar  the  country  which 
has  since  gone  to  form  Normandy  was  inhabited  by  several  tribes  of 
the  Gaub,  the  Caleti,  who  lived  in  the  district  of  Caux,  the  Velio- 
cassit  in  the  Vexin,  the  Lexoni^  in  the  Lieuvin,  the  UneUi  in  Cotentin ; 
these  are  the  only  ones  whose  names  have  been  preserved  for  us  by 
Caesar.  At  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  When  the  Notitta 
procinciarum  was  drawn  up,  Normandy  corresponded  to  the  Pro- 
vincia  Lupiunensis  Seeunda,  the  chief  town  of  which  was  Rouen 
iCivitas  Rolomaiensium);  it  included  seven  civitaUs  with  that  of 
Rouen:  those  of  Elaycux  (C  Bajocassium),  Lisicux  (C  Lexoviorum), 
Coutances  (C.  Constantia)^  Avranchcs  (C.  Abrincatum),  S6cz  (C. 
Saeiorum)  and  Evreux  (C.  Ebroicorum).  For  ecclesiastical  purposes 
it  formed  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Rouen,  with  six  suffraaan 
•CCS.  For  civil  purposes,  the  province  was  divided  into  a  number 
of  ^gi'  the  civitas  of  Rouen  formed  the  paeus  Rotomagensis  (Rou- 
mots),  the  p.  Caletus  (pays  de  Caux),  the  p.  Vikassinm  (Vexin),  the 
p.  Tellaus  iTalou);  that  of  Bayeux  the  pagus  Bajocassinus  (Bessin), 
and  the  winga  Saxonia;  that  of  Lisicux  the  Pagus  Lexooinus 
(Lieuvin) :  that  of  Coutances  the  p.  CoriUnsis  and  p.  Constantinus 
(Cotentin);  that  of,  Avranchcs  the  p.  Abrincatinus  (Avranchin); 
that  of  S^  the  p.  Oxitnensis  (Hi^mois),  the  p.  Sagensis  and  p. 
Corbonensis  (Corbonnais) ;  and  that  of  Evreux  the  p.  Ebroicinus 
(Evrecin)  and  p.  Madriacensis  (pays  dc  Madric).  It  b  to  the  scttle- 
nient  ol  the  Normans  in  the  country  that  Normandy  owes  its  name; 
from  the  loth  century  onwards  it  formed  a  duchy,  roughly  coextensive 
with  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Rouen.  Under  the  feudal  regime, 
the  enefgy  of  the  Norman  dukes  prevented  the  formation  of  many 
powerful  lordships,  and  there  are  few  worthy  of  note,  save  the 
countships  of  Eu,  Harcourt,  Le  Pcrche  and  Mortain. 

rhe  duchy  of  Normandy,  which  was  confiscated  in  tao4  by  King 
Philip  Augustus  of  France,  formed  in  the  i6th  century  the  gouveme- 
ment  of  Normandy;  the  extent  of  this  gouvemement  did  not.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  eorrespond  exactly  to  that  of  the  duchy,  for  Le  Pcrche, 
whidi  had  been  part  of  the  duchy,  was  annexed  to  the  govvemement 
of  Maine,  while  the  Thimeraia,  which  had  belonged  to  the  countship 
of  Blob,  was  joined  to  the  gottvertument  of  Normandy.  In  the  I7tn 
century  thb  gouoemement  was  divided  Into  three  giniralitis  or 
inUnianees:  those  of  Rouen,  Caen  and  Alen^on.  For  judicial  pur- 
poses Normandy  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parlement  of 
Rouen.  creatMl  m  1499.  Since  1791  the  territory  of  the  old  duchy 
has  composed,  roughly  speaking,  the  departments  of  Seine-Inf6rieurc,. 
Eure,  Calvados,  Manche  and  Ome. 


HiUory. — ^The  prosperity  of  Normandy  in  Ronuin  times  b 
proved  by  the  number  and  importance  of  the  towns  which 
existed  there  at  that  time.  The  most  important  was  Lillebonne 
{Juliobona)y  chief  town  of  the  Caletes,  the  itoman  antiquities 
of  which  are  famous.  The  evangelization  of  Normandy  did 
not  take  place  before  the  3rd  century:  the  first  bbhop  of  Rouen, 
about  a6o,  seenu  to  have  been  St  Mallonus;  it  b  possible, 
however,  that  before  thb  date  there  were  a  few  Christian  com- 
munities in  Normandy,  as  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  exbtence 
of  St  Nicasius,  who  was  martyred  in  the  Vexin. 

The  province  of  Lugdunensis  Secunda^  which  at  the  end  of 
the  5th  century  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syagrixis,  was 
conquered  by  Clovb  before  506,  and  during  the  Merovingian 
limes  followed  the  fortunes  of  Neustria.  In  the  9th  century 
this  country  was  ravaged  by  the  Northmen,  who  were  constantly 
going  up  and  down  the  Seine,  and  later  on  it  was  formally 
ceded  to  them.  During  these  incuzsions  Rouen  was  occupied 
several  times,  notably  in  876  and  885. 

The  definitive  establishment  of  the  Normans,  to  whom  the 
country  owes  iu  name,  took  place  in  911,  wheii  by  the  treaty 
of  Saint-Clair-sur-Epte,  concluded  between  King  Charles  the 
Simple  of  France  and  Rolf  or  RoUo,  chief  of  the  Normans,  the 
territory  comprising  the  town  of  Rouen  and  a  few  pagi  situated 
on  the  sea-coast  was  ceded  to  the  latter;  but  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  are  ill-defined,  and  it  b  consequently  almost  impossible  to 
find  out  the  exact  extent  of  this  territory  or  to  know  whether 
Brittany  was  at  thb  time  made  a  feudal  dependency  of  Normandy. 
But  the  chronicler  Dudo  of  Saint-C^uentin's  statement  that 
Rollo  married  Gisela,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Simple,  must  be 
considered  to  be  Irgendary.  In  934  RoUo  received  from  the 
king  of  France  Bessin  and  Maine.  Although  baptized,  he  seems 
to  have  preserved  certain  pagan  customs.  The  hbtory  of 
Normandy  under  Rollo  and  his  immediate  successors  is  very 
obscure,  for  the  legendary  work  of  Dudo  of  Saint-(^entin  is 
practically  our  only  authority. 

RoUo  died  in  9a7,  and  was  succeeded  by  Us  son  William 
"  Long  Sword,"  bom  of  hb  union  more  danico  with  Poppa, 
daughter  of  count  B6renger;  he  showed  some  attachment  to 
the  Scandinavian  language,  for  he  sent  his  son  William  to 
Bayeux  to  learn  Norse.  The  first  two  dukes  also  dbplayed 
a  certain  fidelity  to  the  CarolJngian  dynasty  of  France,  and 
in  936  William  "  Long-Sword "  did  homage  to  Loub  IV. 
d'Outremer.  He  died  on  the  Z7th  of  December  94a,  assassinated 
by  the  count  of  Flanders. 

During  the  minority  of  hb  successor,  Duke  Richard,  King 
Louis  IV.,  who  was  making  an  expedition  into  Normandy,  was 
captured  by  the  inhabitants  of  Rouen  and  handed  over  to  Hugh 
the  Great.  From  thb  time  onwards  the  dukes  of  Normandy 
began  to  enter  into  relations  with  the  dukes  of  France;  and  in 
958  Duke  Richard  married  Hugh  the  Great's  daughter.  He 
died  in  996. '  At  the  bcgizming  of  the  reign  of  his  son,  Richard  II. 
(996-zoa6),  there  was  a  rising  of  the  peasants,  who  formed 
assemblies  with  a  view  to  establishing  fresh  laws  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  forests.  Thb  attempt  at  insurrection,  described 
by  William  of  Jumiiges,  and  treated  by  many  hbtorians,  on 
the  authority  of  the  poet  Wace,  as  a  sort  of  democratic  move- 
ment, was  put  down  with  a  firm  band.  Richard  III.  reigned 
from  zo26-zoa7;  he  seems  to  have  been  poisoned  by  hb  brother, 
Robert  the  Magnificent,  or  the  Devil  (zoa7-zo35),  who  succeeded 
him.  In  Z03Z  Robert  supported  King  Henry  I.  of  France  against 
his  brother  Robert,  who  was  laying  daim  to  the  throne,  and  in 
return  for  hb  services  received  the  French  Vexin.  The  duke 
died  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  leaving  as  hb  hdr  an  illegiti- 
mate son,  William,  bom  of  hb  union  with  the  daughter  of  a 
tanner  of  Falabe. 

William  was  very  young  when  hb  father  started  for  the  Holy 
Land,  leaving  him  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  France. 
In  t047  Henry  I.  had  to  defend  the  young  duke  against  an  army 
of  rebellious  nobles,  whom  he  succeeded  in  beating. at  Val-^ 
dunes.  In  the  following  year  the  king  of  France  was  in  hb  turn 
supported  by  the  duke  of  Nonnandy  in  hb  straggle  against 
Geoffrey  Martd,  count  of  Anjou;  the  two  allies  besieged 
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MouUherne  (1048);  and  the  war  was  continued  between  the 
duke  of  Normandy  and  the  count  of  Anjou  6y  the  siege  of 
Alengon,  which  was  taken  by  Geoffrey  Martel,  then  retaken  by 
Wiliiam,  and  that  of  Domfront,  which  in  Z049  had  to  surrender 
to  Duke  VViUiam. 

In  1054  William  the  Bastard  married  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Baldwin  V.,  count  of  Flanders,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
Pope  Leo  IX.,  who  only  gave  his  consent  on  condition  that 
William  and  Matilda  should  each  build  an  abbey:  under  these 
conditions  were  built  the  Abbaye-auz-Hommcs  and  the  Abbaye- 
aux-Damcs  at  Caen.  The  king  of  France  had  at  first  protected 
William,  but  before  long  became  alarmed  at  his  ambitions; 
the  first  sign  of  his  feeling  of  rivalry  with  the  duke  was  the 
encouragement  he  gave  to  the  revolt  of  William  Busas,  count 
of  Eu  and  Montreuil,  who  claimed  the  ducal  crown.  In  1054 
he  invaded  Normandy  with  his  brother  Odo  and  this  count, 
but  Odo  was  beaten  at  Mortemer.  In  Z058  the  king  of  France, 
joined  by  Geoffrey  Martel,  count  of  Anjou,  tried  to  revenge 
himself,  but  was  beaten  at  the  ford  of  Varaville  (1058). 

Towards  the  same  time  took  place  the  annexation  of  Maine 
to  Normandy,  for  a  short  period  only.  Herbert  II.,  the  young 
count  of  Maine,  who  was  a  vassal  of  the  count  of  Anjou,  did 
homage  to  William  the  Bastard  between  1055  and  xo6o,  perhaps 
after  the  defeat  of  Geoffrey  Martel;  he  promised  to  marry  one 
of  William's  daughters,  and  betrothed  his  sister  Margaret  to  the 
duke's  son,  Robert  CurthosC)  on  the  understanding  that,  if  he 
died  leaving  no  children,  the  countship  was  to  fall  to  William. 
After  his  death,  the  people  of  Maine  revolted  (1063),  choosing 
as  their  lord  Walter  of  Mantes,  cotmt  of  Vexin;  but  William 
the  Bastard,  after  one  campaign,  succeeded  in  imposing  the 
authority  of  Normandy.  Three  years  later,  William  took  posses- 
sion of  England,  of  which  he  was  crowned  king  in  xo66. 
Normandy  now  became  the  scene  of  William's  quarrels  with 
his  son,  Robert  Curthose,  who  laid  claim  to  Normandy  end 
Maine,  and  with  the  aid  of  King  Philip  I.  of  France  succeeded  in 
defeating  his  father  at  Gerberoi  in  1079. 

William  the  Conqueror  died  on  the  7th  of  September  X087, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Etienne  at  Caen.  After 
his  death  his  eldest  son,  Robert  Curthose,  kept  Normandy  and 
Maine,  and  his  second  son,  William  Ruf  us,  became  king  of  England. 
In  X091  William  Rufus  made  a  vain  attempt  to  recover  Nor- 
mandy; but  in  1096  Robert  departed  on  a  crvisade  and  pledged 
the  duchy  to  his  brother  for  xo,ooo  livres.  When  Robert 
returned,  William  Rufxis  had  just  died,  and  his  youngest  brother, 
Henry  Beauderc,  had  already  taken  possession  oi  the  crown. 
Henry  was  ambitious  of  uniting  Normandy  to  England;  in 
1 105,  with  the  aid  of  Hellas,  count  of  Maine,  and  the  son  of 
Geoffrey  Martel,  count  of  Anjou,  he  took  and  burnt  Bayeux, 
but  failed  to  take  Falaise.  On  the  aSth  of  September  zxo6,  by 
the  help  of  William,  count  of  Evreux,  .Robert,  count  of  MeuJan, 
Robert  de  Varenne,  and  Helias,  count  of  Maine,  he  defeated 
his  brother  at  Tinchebrai,  took  him  prisoner,  and  seized  Nor- 
mandy. Duke  Robert  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  captivity 
and  died  in  Z134. 

From  1x06  to  xao4  Normandy  remained  united  to  England. 
According  to  Ordericus  Vitalis,  whose  Historia  eccUsiastica  is 
a  chronicle  of  the  greatest  interest  for  the  history  of  Normandy 
in  the  xith  and  X2th  centuries,  Henry  Beauderc  governed 
the  two  kingdoms  wisely,  checking  the  nobles,  and  protecting 
the  Church  and  the  common  people.  He  carried  on  hostilities 
against  the  king  of  France  and  William  Clito,  son  of  Robert 
Curthose,  whose  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Normandy  was  uphdd 
by  Louis  VI.,  and  won  an  important  victory  over  his  opponents 
at  Br6mule  in  Normandy  (11x9).  After  the  disaster  of  the 
White  Ship  (xx2x),  in  which  the  Atheling  William  lost  his  life,. 
Henry's  only  surviving  child  was  a  dau^ter,  Matilda,  widow 
of  the  emperor  Henry  V.  In  1x27  Matilda  married  Geoffrey  the 
Fair,  ddest  son  of  Fulk  V.,  count  of  Anjou.  After  the  death 
of  Henry  I.  in  1x35,  a  struggle  arose  between  Matilda,  who 
claimed  the  kingdom  of  England  and  the  duchy  of  Normandy  in 
the  name  of  her  son  Henry  Plsntagenet,  and  Theobald,  count 
of  Champagne,  grandson  of  William  the  Conqueroron  the  side 


of  his  mother  Adda,  the  caiididate  of  the  Normans' of  Konnandy, 
while  the  Norman  party  in  England  supported  Stephen,  brother 
of  Theobald.  In  1x44  Theobald,  whose  position  bad  been 
much  weakened  since  the  taking  of  the  castle  of  Rouen,  gave  up 
his  rights  in  Normandy  to  MatUda's  husband  Geoffrey,  coad 
of  Anjou,  in  favour  of  Henry  Plantagenet.  Between  X139  and 
X145  Geoffrey,  with  French  and  Flemish  help,  gradually  subdued 
Normandy,  and  on  his  death,  in  xx5x,  his  son  Henxy  Plantageoet 
was  master  of  Normandy  as  well  as  count  of  Anjou.  In  115}, 
by  his  marriage  with  Eleanor,  duchess  of  Aquitaine»the  divorced 
wife  of  Louis  VII.  of  France»  Aquitaine  also  was  -secured  to 
himself  and  his  descendants.  Finally,  in  x  153,  he  was  recognized 
by  Stephen  of  Blois  as  heir  to  the  throne  of  England.  The 
duchy  of  Normandy,  though  nominally  in  feudal  depeiKlence  on 
the  king  of  France,  thus  became  part  of  the  great  Angevia 
empire,  of  which  the  power  and  resources  were  more  than  equal 
to  that  of  the  French  kings.  The  perennial  struggle,  dating 
from  this  period,  between  the  kings  of  England  and  France  is 
dealt  with  elsewhere  (see  Fsamce:  History,  and  Ekcush 
History). 

From  the  first  the  French  kings  were  fully  conscious  of  the 
menace  of  the  Angevin  power.  The  reign  of  Louis  VII.  was 
occupied  by  the  struggle  against  Heniy  II.  In  x  158  he  com- 
mitted the  blunder  of  conduding  a  treaty  with  Henry,  by  which 
he  was  to  give  his  daughter  Margaret  in  marriage  to  Heniy 
Short  Mantle,  ddest  son  of  Henry  II.,  with  the  French  N'exiii 
as  her  dowry.  The  Vexin  was  consequently  the  scene  of 
hostilities  in  1x59  and  1x65.  In  XX73  Louis  VII.,  resuming  the 
policy  of  his  grandfather  and  father,  took  advantage  of  the 
strife  which  broke  out  in  the  family  of  the  king  of  England, 
and  took  the  part  of  Henry  II.'s  sons  who  were  in  revolt  against 
their  father.  He  negotiated  with  Henry  Short  Mantle,  duke  of 
Normandy,  as  though  he  were  king  of  England,  but  owing  to 
his  weakness  did  not  gain  any  serious  advantage.  In  x  173  he 
abandoned  the  siege  of  Vemeuil,  in  X174  that  of  Rouen,  and  was 
no  more  successful  in  1x76. 

Philip  Augustus  (ix8o-xa33)  pursued  the  same  policy  «ith 
greater  tenadty  and  success.  He  began  by  taking  part  against 
Henry  II.  with  his  son  and  successor,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion, 
who  obtained  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Henry  IL  in  1 189. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  Normandy,  the  most  important  events 
of  Richard's  reign  were:  the  truce  of  Issoudun,  by  which 
Philip  Augustus  kept  the  Norman  Vexin  which  he  had  just 
conquered  (X195),  the  building  by  Richard  of  Ch&teau-Gaillard 
(1x96),  and  finally  the  defeat  of  Philip  Augustus  by  Richard  at 
Courcelles,  near  Gisors  (X198).  On  the  death  of  Richard  at 
Chains  in  1x99  the  position  of  Philip  Augustus  was  critical 
This  situation  was  modified  under  the  rdgn  of  John  Tj^rHaiwJ, 
Richard's  brother,  who  had  himsdf  crowned  duke  of  Nomundy 
at  Rouen  (April  25,  XX99).  Philip  Augustus  set  up  in  oppositioa 
to  him  Arthur  of  Brittany,  son  of  Geoffrey  and  graiidson  of 
Henry  II.,  and  the  first  phase  of  the  strug^e  between  the  kings 
of  France  and  England  continued  until  the  treaty  of  Goukt 
(1200).  But  in  X202  Philip  made  a  fresh  attempt  to  seize  the 
continental  possessions  of  the  kings  of  En^and.  An  excuse  for 
reopening  hostilities  offered  itself  in  the  abduction,  by  John, 
of  Isabel  of  Angoul£me,  the  betrothed  of  Hugh  le  Brun,  son  of 
the  count  of  La  Marche.  The  barons  appealed  to  Philip  Augustus, 
who  summoned  John  to  appear  before  the  royal  judges;  be 
failed  to  appear,  and  was  consequently  condemned  by  default, 
as  a  disloyal  vassal,  to  have  all  the  fiefs  which  he  held  in  France 
confiscated  (April  X202).  The  con&cation,  a  purdy  legal  and 
formal  operation,  was  followed  by  the  actual  conquesL 

In  June  1202  Philip  Augustus  invaded  Normandy  and 
besieged  the  castle  of  Arques,  near  Dieppe;  at  the  same  tijoe 
Arthur  of  Brittany  was  taken  prisoner  by  John  at  Mlxebeau  ia 
Poitou,  and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  FaLuse,  from  whick 
he  was  lemoved  to  Rouen  and  died,  probably  assassinated  by 
John's  orders.  The  conquest  of  Normandy  b^gan  with  the 
occupation  of  Ch&teau-Gaillard  after  an  eight  months*  siegr 
(September  x  203- April  X204);  the  rest  of  Normandy  was  takes 
during  the  following  months,  Rouen  surrendering  in  1104  bat 


□buiiuDg  a  guanmttc  of  b«i  privilcga.  The  coaquot  of 
Normindj'  by  the  French  wu  not,  however,  recogaijed  officklly 
till  the  tiealy  o[  P«r[i  (1359). 

NomUDdy  enjoyed  ■  lime  ol  Mmpantivs  pnapcriEy 
French  rule,  up  to  the  time  o(  the  Hundred  Yean'  Wii. 
inititulion  o(  the  Estlla  of  Notmandy  even  luured  her 
of  ibdependencc.    In  (319  the  ducby  of  Nonaandy  wu  revived 
ia  favour  of  John,  >od  of  King  Philip  VI. 

Owing  to  her  geographical  position,  Normandy  suffered 
heavily  during  the  Hundred  Yean'  War.  In  1346  Edward  III,, 
at  the  instance  of  Godcfroi  d'Harcouit  lord  of  Saint-Siuveur, 
invaded  Normandy,  Landing  at  Saint-Vast-Ia-HougueCJuly  13); 

country  utaruPoiuy.  After  the  scceuion  o(  John  U.  (ijso), 
NaciDUidy  naa  again  leparated  from  the  ctono  ud  given  u 
■n  appanage  to  the  dauphin  Charlu.  The  treaty  of  London 
(ijjg)  stipulated  for  its  ceiaion  to  England,  but  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  were  modified  by  those  of  the  treaty  of  Br^tigny 
(1360),  and  it  remained  in  the  possession  of  France. 

John  II.  died  in  1 J64,  and  wu  succeeded  by  his  ion  Charles  V. 
One  of  the  chief  feudatories  of  Normandy,  Chariei  the  Bad, 
grintlsan  of  Louis  X.  le  Hutin,  and  a  claimant  to  the  crown  of 
France,  was  in  1365,  owing  to  his  continued  treachery,  deprived 
of  the  countship  of  Longueville,  and  in  1378  of  all  his  ol[ 
possessions  in  Upper  and  Lower  Normandy.    The  most  stiik 
event  of  the  war  between  (be  French  and  English  which  It 
place  in  Normandy  during  the  icign  of  Cbules  V.  vu  the  ti> 
ol  Saint-Sauveut-le-Vicomte,  which  was  occupied  hy  the  Engli 
and  only  surrendered  after  a  siege  of  several  years. 

The  opening  yean  of  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  (1380-14 
irete  distuilied  by  a  revolt  which  broke  out  at  Rouen  agai 
the  aiJa  which  the  royal  govcmmenl  had  tried  to  impi 
(ijSi>^  cloth-metcbant  wu  pTrxlaimed  king  of  Kouen,  and 
Charles  was  obliged  to  go  in  person  to  Rouen  10  put  down  the 
insurrection.  In  141S  the  war  with  England  was  resumed: 
an  English  army  of  60,000  men  landed  on  the  14th  of  August  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  took  Uarfleur  on  the  i&th  ol  September, 
and  fioaUy  defeated  the  army  of  the  king  of  France  at  Agincourt. 
During  the  following  yean  the  whole  of  Normandy  was  occupied, 
Rouen  holding  out  for  nearly  sii  months  Uuly  19,  U'S-January 
T3,  i4i9),andHenryV.  of  Englaod  entrusted  the  admuiistTatioii 
of  Normandy  to  a  special  council.  In  spite  of  the  moderalioo 
of  the  duke  of  Bedford's  government,  Normandy,  ruined  hy  the 
war,  was  in  a  slate  of  great  disL'ess,  and  in  the  yean  following 
the  treaty  of  Troyes  (1410)  there  was  a  conlinual  resistance 
□ffeied  to  the  English.  This  resistance  hecaoie  general  after  the 
eipeditionsof  Joanof  Arcand  the  treaty  of  Arras;  at  the  end  of 
■"  '  .hat  ol  the  Val  do 
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guard  over  it  the  English  built  Granville.  But  Normandy  was 
not  recovered  by  the  French  till  alter  the  sack  of  Fougires  (1449). 
Cotenlin  was  reconquered  by  Richmond  [see  Alimia,  duke  of 
Brittany)  and  the  duke  of  Brittany;  Rouen  surrendered  on  the 
IQth  of  October  1440.  In  fi<^  of  these  successes  ol  the  French, 
an  English  army  was  sent  into  Normandy  under  the  leadership 
ol  Thomas  Kytieli  It  landed  at  Cherbourg  and  marched  across 
Cotentin  to  Bayeui,  tnit  was  met  at  Formigny  (April  ij,  1450) 
by  the  count  of  Clermont  and  utterly  routed.  Shortly  afler- 
wsids  Caen,  and  finally  Cherbourg,  capitulated. 

After  the  French  conquest,  the  history  of  Normandy  is  less 
eventful.    In  14(5  Nonnandy  was  given  as  an  appanage  la> 
Charles,  brother  of  King  Louis  XI.,  who  was  deprived  of  it  9  : 
1467.    The  kings  ol  France  tried  to  win  the  support     '  "■  " 

Estates  and  the  University  of  Caen,  founded  by  the 
England,  and  transforming  the  Exchequer  of  Normal 
're  (.499)     '■" -' 
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nount  of  disturbance.  The  Reforming 
h  Pierre  Bar  in  issS,  and  the  flnt  apostle 
t  Rouen  was  Frantois  Legay,  called  Bois- 


!  of  Saint  BartholoDi^w'g  di 
ne  slaughtered  by  the  Catholi 
»s  ol  Protestant  Ideas,  bow 
risasioes 


I  ol  Henry  IV.  at  Arques  and  Ivry, 

,  which  was  defended  by  Alexander 
1  only  surrcodered  after  the  abjura- 


Ihe  creation  of  the  departments,  when  Normandy  ceased  to 
have  a  separate  polilitji]  existence,  and  her  history  becomes 
one  with  that  of  France. 

See  C.  Dcpping,  lliUairt  it  la  Nimmiiiidii  (j  voli,  183S);  Fr. 
Palgravc.  Tlie  HiSlon  tj  Xarmandy  unit  sf  Enrtaiii  (a  vol),,  iSJl- 
ias7);  E.  A.  Freeman,  Tin  HiUnry  ol  Iki  JlvrmuM  Cmfat  a/ 
EifJaKf  Cim  cd..  5  vols.,  Oilord,  1S77];  Joh.  Steciuitnip.  Ln 

amimmiiinUcidit'diiqJipenriimtt'comp«aiala«nmanditii»ii^-.  . 
johnCotman,  j<ritil«fiiniIrfiififiRfi(f  o//f«ma«ly  ivols..  leiojf  ' 
Ltopold  Delisle,  EjiM  »r  1>  OKdilia,  ia  (Auw  atrkilH  en  nS  ■ 
MoiiJif  (reprinted  1906).  £a  MfnwuHfis  iBufrfc  (>  vob.,  lS«a-I35d  ' 
Tardlf.  L«  CeWnntltri  d(  ffanuxdit  (iiBi-iSa&);  Edoiia^FrtiC 
VoawldfMNigfnifMtwniuMb  (1858-1860);  Atturd  " 
.Vnulru  »ta  (leejj:  N,  Ouitcl,  ifnuttllt  Biopapki 
Cj  vols.,  IB86-I8S3).  Publicaiionl  of  the  learned  •r-' 
province  analysed  in  thefiiMiecrsMt'of  Robert  deLi 

mntMAHt,  the  softened  lorm  of  the  word  ^l^ortbma),'''  1 
applied  fint  to  the  people  of  Scandinavia  i 
■  illy  to  the  people  of  Non 
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»Ker,  greatly  helped  by 
rmans,  Danes  and  English.  But 
To  oil  oulward  appearance  Ibe 
1  of  England  was  an  event  of  an  altogethei 
Beienl ■"'""-'='■  '""n  the  Danish  conquest.  The  one  was  1 
inqucsiP)'  ■  people  whose  tongue  and  institutions  were  still 
ilpabl/'''"  '<>  <i"™  of  the  EngUsh.  The  other  was  a  conquest 
I  a  peJ'  whose  tongue  and  institutions  were  palpably  difleient 
nm  (l*e  ol  the  English.  The  Norman  seltlen  in  England  fell 
,  (o^unily  with  tbt  earlier  Danish  seltlen  in  Eu^aod.    In 
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(act  the  Nonnuu  met  iritb  the  iteidiett  reilMuice  In  ■  part  of 
Engluid  vbich  ms  Ur^y  Duiuh.  But  the  effect  of  real, 
though  imadEOOwJedged,  kindred  had  Done  the  Jeu  u  importaol 
practical  effect.  Theie  can  be  do  doubt  Ihal  this  hiddeo  walking 
of  kiadied  bciHeen.conquenn  ud  conquered  in  England,  la 
conpaied  with  the  ul  let  lack  of  ail  f ellowaliip  between  conquerors 
and  conquered  in  Sicily,  waa  one  cause  out  of  Kveral  which  made 
lo  wide  a  difference  between  tEie  Nonnan  conqucat  of  England 
and  the  Norman  conqueit  of  Sicily. 

ThcM  two  conquests,  wrought  in  the  gicit  iilind  of  the  Ocean 
and  in  the  great  island  of  the  Heditemnein,  were  the  main 

works  of  the  Normani  after  Ihey  had  fully  put  on  the 
"■*/■"'  character  of  a  Chriaiiui  and  French-speaking  people, 
JincZmmt    in  olher  words,  after  they  had  changed  from  Northmen 

into  Normans.  The  English  and  the  Sicilian  lellle- 
raentsform  Ehe  main  Norman  hiiiory  of  the  iilhceniury.  The 
loth  century  is  the  time  o(  the  Mlllement  of  the  Northmen  in 
Gaul,  and  of  the  change  in  religion  and  language  of  which  the 
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nd  even  of  Scandinavian  speech,  m 
Burvivda.  The  new  creed,  the  new  speech, 
n,  had  taken  such  deep  root  that  the  deianda 
vian  letllen  were  better  fitted  to  be  the  am 
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where  they  gradually  lost  themselves  amotif  Ihe  pcofile  whom 
tfaey  conquered;  they  adopted  the  language  and  the  ■ntiooil 
feelings  of  the  lands  in  which  they  Bellied;  hut  at  the  same  line 
they  often  modified,  often  tttenglhened  the  natioiial  usages 
and  nationaf  life  of  the  varidtis  lUIiODS  in  which  they  weic  finally 

But  Geoffrey  hardly  did  Justice  to  Ihe  Normans  if  he  ueant  to 
imply  that  they  were  simple  imitators  of  othen.  Tbst  posticn 
was  very  like  llut  of  the  Saracens.  Hasty  wiiien  who  ^  .^ 
forget  the  eiisttace  of  Ihe  eastern  Rome  are  apt  to  tmcmtr^ 
claim  for  the  Saraceos  of  Bagdad,  or  more  commonly  'Upw- 
for  those  of  Cordova,  a  monopoly  of  science  and  art  '^^ 
at  some  time  not  very  clearly  defined  by  dates.  In  lo  drnng 
theysluroverlherealposiLionand  the  real  merit  of  the  Saracens 
with  regard  to  science  and  art.  In  neither  depaitiocnt  did  any 
Saracen,  stiictiy  spcakini.  invent  acythingi  but  ibey  learned 
much  both  from  Consianiinople  and  from  Persia,  and  what  they 
learned  they  largely  developed  and  improved.     The  Nomuns 

presently  among  the  £rst  to  practise  and  spread  abroad  ils 
literature.  They  adopted  Ihe  growing  feudal  doctrrnei  of  Fiucc, 
and  worked  Ihem,  both  in  Norraindy  and  In  England,  into  a 
harmonious  system.  From  northern  Italy,  as  it  woidd  seem,  they 
ipted  a  style  of  architecture  which  grew  in  their  hanrU,  both 
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Scandinavian  from  a  seafaring  man 
became  a  landtman.  Even  In  land-warfai«  he  cast  aside  the 
weapons  of  his  forefathers^  hut  he  soon  learned  to  htodle  the 
weapons  of  his  new  land  with  greater  prowess  than  they  had 
ever  been  handled  before.  He  welcomed  the  lore  of  every 
stranger.  Lanfrane  brought  law  and  discipline;  Ansclm  brought 
theology  and  philosophy.  The  gifts  of  each  were  adopted  and 
bore  fruit  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  And  no  pMe  ever 
better  knew  how  to  be  all  things  to  all  men.  The  Nonnai^wa 
in  England  was  founded  on  lull  and  speedy  union  with  the  one 
nation  among  whom  they  found  theraielves.  The  Norman  power  ^ 
in  Sicily  was  founded  on  a  strong  distinction  between  Ihe  ndicg' 
people  and  the  many  nations  which  they  kept  in  peace  and 
prosperity  by  not  throwing  in  their  lot  with  any  one  among  Iheffl. 
The  quality  which  Ccoffrey  Malalcrra  eipresscs  by  the  word 
"  eSrenatissima  "  b  also  clearly  marked  in  Norman  hiKoiy. 
It  Is,  in  fact,  the  groundwork  of  the  historic  Norman  character. 
ll  takes  in  one  case  the  form  of  ceaseless  enterprise,  in  another 

Normandy  and  in  every  other  country  settled  by  Normans, 
when  the  hand  of  a  sltongruletwas  wanting.  But  it  was  balanced 
fty  another  quality  which  Geoffrey  does  not  ^Kak  of,  one  which 
fsnotrcallyinconsistcnt  with  the  other,  one  which  is  very  promi- 
nent b  the  Nonnan  character,  and  which  is,  no  less  than  ibe 
other,  ■  direct  heritage  from  their  Scandinavian  fnifatlKrs. 
This  b  the  excessive  titigiousness,  Ihe  fondness  in  law,  legal 
forms,  legal  processes,  which  has  ever  been  characteristic  of 
the  people.  If  the  Norman  was  a  bom  soldier,  be  was  also  a 
bom  lawyer.  Ranulf  Flamhard,  working  together  the  detached 
feudal  usages  of  earlier  times  into  i  compact  and  kigical  sytien 
'  feudal  law,  was  as  chaiacterislic  a  type  of  the  peopk  as  any 
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owing.  He  was  the  oi_ 
or  an  enaieas  omciai  army,  or  an  elaborate  technical  system 
of  administration,  which  had  nothing  like  it  in  England  before, 
Inil  which  grew  up  to  perfection  under  Norman  rulers.*  But 
nothing  »  weU  illustrates  this  formal  side  of  the  Nonnan  char- 
acter (s  the  whole  position  of  William  the  Conqueror  himself, 
Vfi  claim  to  Ihe  cinwn  of  England  is  something  wlihogt  eariiec 
'  >tcedeni,  something  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  open 
"*^  yiolence  o(  aggrcsson  who  have  no  prctcits  with  which  ic 


'guise  their  aggressor 

and  subtleties,  fallacious  _, ...„ 

result  proved,  effective.    His  whole  system  of 
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he  did,  was  a  logical  deduction 

[wo  legal  principles,  arbitrary  certainly  in  their 

It  strictly  carried  out  to  their  results.     Even 

^ssness  in  some  sort  took  a  legal  shape.    In  the 

I  anarchy,  in  the  minority  of  William  or  under  the 

lobert,  the  robber-baron  could  commonly  give 

>ns  for  every  act  of  wrong  that  he  did. 

ips  less  wonderful  that  this  characteristic  should 

t  out  in  a  picture  of  the  Normans  in  Apulia  and 

it  had  been  left  out  in  a  picture  of  the  Normans 

and  England.    The  circumstances  of  their  Apulian 

conquests  certainly  did  not  tend  to  bring  out  this 

[heir  character  so  strongly  as  it  was  brought  out  by 

|iances  of  their  English  conquest.    Possibly  the  same 

have  kept  the  chronicler  from  enlarging  on  their 

laracter;  yet  in  Sicily  at  least  they  might  pass  for 

Crusaders  in  fact  they  were  before  crusades  were 

lorman  warriors  had  long  before  helped  the  Christians 

their  warfare  with  the  Saracens  of  the  Peninsula, 

|y  it  was  from  the  same  enemy  that  they  won  the 

Uiranean  island.    Others  had  done  a  kindred  work 

stant  field  as  helpers  of  the  Eastern  emperors  against 

Asia.    All  these  might  pass  for  religious  wars,  and 

really  be  so;  it  needed  greater  ingenuity  to  set 

fasion  of  England  as  a  missionary  enterprise  designed 

tual  good  of  the  benighted  islanders.    The  Norman, 

strict  observer  of  forms  in  all  matters,  attended  to 

forms  of  religion  with  special  care.    No  people 

[re  more  bountiful  to  ecclesiastical  bodies  on  both 

\c%  of  the  Channel;  the  foundation  of  a  Benedictine 

the  nth  century,  of  a  Cistercian  monastery  in 

ted  almost  a  matter  of  course  on  the  part  of  a 

>n.    The  Conqueror  beyond  doubt  sincerely  aimed 

^ous  reformer  both  in  his  duchy  and  in  his  kingdom, 

heedless  to  say  that  his  immediate  successor  was 

lUy  ungodly,  whether  among  Normans  or  among  other 

^t  among  their  countrymen  generally  strict  attendance 

observances,  a  wide  bounty  to  religious  foundations, 

down  as  national  characteristics.  On  the  other  hand, 

less  inclined  to  submit  to  encroachments  on  the  part 

:lesiastical  power,  the  Conqueror  himself  least  of  all. 

see  in  the  Scandinavian  settlers  in  Gaul,  after  they 
)n  the  outward  garb  of  their  adopted  country,  a  people 
restless  and  enterprising  above  all  others,  adopting 
and  spreading  abroad  all  that  they  could  make  their 
own  in  their  new  land  and  everywhere  else — ^a  people 
in  many  ways  highly  gifted,  greatly  affecting  and 
modifying  at  the  time  every  land  in  which  they  settled, 
but,  wherever  they  settled,  gradually  losing  themselves 
the  people  of  the  land.  The  Norman,  as  a  visible 
in  the  country,  has  vanished  from  England,  and 
[vanished  from  Sidly.  The  circumstances  of  his  settle- 
his  two  great  fields  of  conquest  were  widely  different; 
|ition  when  he  was  fully  established  in  his  two  insular 
was  widely  different;  but  the  end  has  been  the  same 
cases.  Neither  island  has  for  ages  been  in  any  sense  a 
^n  land,  and  the  tongue  which  the  Norman  brought  with 
to  both  has  not  for  ages  been  spoken  in  either.  Norman 
fee  has  been  far  stronger  in  England  than  in  Sicily,  and 
>f  Norman  presence  are  far  more  easily  recognized.  But 
the  Norman,  as  a  distinct  people,  is  as  little  to  be  seen  in  the 
one  island  as  in  the  other.  His  disappearance  in  both  cases 
is  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  features  which  we  have  spoken 
of  in  the  Norman  character,  the  tendency  which  in  fact  made 
Normans  out  of  Northmen,  the  tendency  to  adopt  the  knguage 
and  manners  of  the  people  among  whom  they  found  themselves. 
But,  as  far  as  outward  circumstances  are  concerned,  we  may 
say  that  the  same  effect  has  been  brought  about  by  different 
and  almost  opposite  causes.  The  whole  circumstances  of  the 
conquest  of  England  constrained  the  conquerors  to  become 
Englishmen  in  order  to  establish  themselves  in  the  conquered 
land.     Vh  William's  theory,  the  forcible  conquest  of  England 
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by  strangers  was  an  untoward  accident.  The  lawful  heir  of 
the  English  crown  was  driven  against  his  will  to  win  his  rights 
by  force  from  outside.  But  he  none  the  less  held  his  crown 
as  an  English  king  succeeding  according  to  English  law.  More- 
over, every  Norman  to  whom  he  granted  lands  and  offices  held 
them  by  English  law  in  a  much  truer  sense  than  the  king  held 
his;  he  was  deemed  to  step  into  the  exact  position  of  his 
English  predecessor,  whatever  that  might  be.  This  legal  theory 
worked  together  with  other  causes  to  wipe  out  all  practical 
distinction  between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  in  a 
wonderfully  short  time.  By  the  end  of  the  X2th  century  the 
Normans  in  England  might  fairly  pass  as  Englishmen,  and  they 
had  largely  adopted  the  use  of  the  English  language.  The 
fashionable  use  of  French  for  nearly  two  centuries  longer  was 
far  more  a  French  fashion  than  a  Norman  tradition.  When 
the  tradition  of  speaking  French  had  all  but  died  out,  the  practice 
was  revived  by  fashion.  Still  the  tradition  had  its  effect.  The 
fashion  could  hardly  have  taken  root  except  in  a  land  where  the 
tradition  had  gone  before  it. 

The  Normans  in  England  therefore  became  Englishmen, 
because  there  was  an  English  nation  into  which  they  could  be 
absorbed.  The  Normans  in  Sicily  could  hardly  be  said  to  become 
Sicilians,  for  there  assuredly  was  no  Sicilian  nation  for  then 
to  be  absorbed  into.  While  the  Normans  in  England  were  lost 
among  the  people  of  the  land,  the  Normans  in  Sicily  were  lost 
among  their  fellow-settlers  in  the  land.  The  Normans  who 
came  into  Sicily  must  have  been  much  less  purely  Norman 
than  the  Normans  who  came  into  England.  The  army  of  Duke 
William  was  undoubtedly  very  far  from  being  wholly  made  up 
of  Normans,  but  it  was  a  Norman  army;  the  element  which 
was  not  Norman,  though  considerable,  was  exceptional.  But 
we  may  doubt  whether  the  Norman  invaders  of  Sicily  were 
Norman  in  much  more  tlian  being  commanded  by  Norman 
leaders.  They  were  almost  as  little  entitled  to  be  called  pure 
Scandinavians  as  the  Saracens  whom  they  found  in  the  island 
were  entitled  to  be  called  pure  Arabs.  The  conquest  of  England 
was  made  directly  from  Normandy,  by  the  reigning  duke,  in 
a  comparatively  short  time,  while  the  conquest  of  Sicily  grew  out 
of  the  earlier  and  far  more  gradual  conquest  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria  by  private  men.  The  Norman  settlements  at  Aversa  and 
Capua  were  the  work  of  adventurers,  making  their  own  fortunes 
and  gathering  round  them  followers  from  all  quarters.  They 
fought  simply  for  their  own  hands,  and  took  what  they  could 
by  the  right  of  the  stronger.  They  started  with  no  such  claim 
as  Duke  William  put  forth  to  justify  his  invasion  of  England; 
their  only  show  of  legal  right  was  the  papal  grant  of  conquests 
that  were  already  made.  The  conquest  of  Apulia,  won  bit  by 
bit  in  many  years  of  what  we  can  only  call  freebooting,  was 
not  a  national  Normaa  enterprise  like  the  conquest  of  England, 
and  the  settlement  to  which  it  led  could  not  be  a  national 
Norman  settlement  in  the  same  sense.  The  Sicilian  enterprise 
had  in  some  respects  another  character.  By  the  time  it  began 
the  freebooters  had  grown  into  princes.  Sicily  was  won  by  a 
duke  of  Apulia  and  a  cotmt  of  Sicily.'  Still  there  was  a  wide 
difference  between  the  duke  of  the  Normans  and  the  duke  of 
Apulia,  between  an  hereditary  prince  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years'  standing  and  an  adventurer  who  had  carved  out  his 
duchy  for  himself.  And,  besides  this,  warfare  in  Sicily  brought 
in  higher  motives  and  objects.  Though  crusades  had  not  yet 
been  preached,  the  strife  with  the  Mussulman  at  once  brought 
in  the  crusading  element;  to  the  Christian  people  of  the  island 
they  were  in  many  cases  real  deliverers;  still,  the  actual  process 
by  which  Sicfly  was  won  was  not  so  very  different  from  that  by 
which  Apulia  had  been  won.  Duke  William  was  undisputed 
master  of  England  at  the  end  of  five  years;  it  took  Count  Roger 
thirty  years  to  make  himself  undisputed  master  of  Sicily.  The 
one  claimed  an  existing  kingdom,  and  obtained  full  possession 
of  it  in  a  comparatively  short  time;  the  other  formed  for 
himself  a  dominion  bit  by  bit,  which  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom 

*  Roger  de  Hauteville,  the  conqueror  of  Sicily,  was  a  brother  of 
the  first  four  dukes  or  counts  of  Apulia,  and  was  invested  with  the 
countship  of  Sicily  by  the  pope  before  starting  on  his  adventure. 
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in  the  next  generation.  Wlien  Count  Roger  at  last  found  himself 
lord  of  the  whole  idand,  he  found  himself  lord  of  men  of  various 
creeds  and  tongues,  of  whom  his  own  Norman  followers  were 
but  one  class  out  of  severaL  And  the  circumstances  of  his 
conquest  were  such  that  the  true  Normans  among  his  following 
could  not  possibly  lose  themselves  among  the  existing  inhabitants 
of  the  island,  while  everything  tended  to  make  them  lose 
themselves  among  their  fellow-adventurers  of  other  races, 
among  whom,  by  the  time  the  conquest  was  ended,  they  could 
hardly  have  been  even  a  dominant  element. 

As  far  then  as  concerned  the  lands  in  which  the  settlements 
were  made,  the  difference  lay  in  this,  that,  as  has  been  already  said, 
whUe  there  was  an  English  nation,  there  was  no  Sicilian  nation. 
The  characteristic  point  of  Norman  rule  in  Sicily  is  that  it  is 
the  rule  of  princes  who  were  foreign  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  but  who  were  not  more  foreign  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island  than  different  classes  of  them  were  to  one  another. 
The  Norman  conqueror  found  in  Sicily  a  Christian  and  Greek- 
speaking  people  and  a  Mussulman  and  Arabic-speaking  people. 
The  relations  between  the  two  differed  widely  in  different  parts 
of  the  island,  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  Saracens  had 
bea>me  possissed  of  different  towns  and  districts.  In  one  place 
the  Christians  were  in  utter  bondage,  in  another  they  were  simply 
tributary;  still,  everywhere  the  Mussulman  Saracen  formed  the 
ruling  class,  the  Christian  Greek  formed  the  subject  class.  We 
speak  of  the  Saracen  very  much  as  we  speak  of  the  Norman; 
for  of  the  Mussulman  masters  of  Sicily  very  many  must  have 
been  only  artificial  Arabs,  Africans  who  had  adopted  the  creed, 
language  and  manners  of  Arabia.  In  each  case  the  Arab  or  the 
Norman  was  the  kernel,  the  centre  round  which  all  other  elements 
gathered  and  which  gave  its  character  to  the  whole.  Besides 
these  two  main  races,  Greek  and  Saracen,  others  came  in  through 
the  Norman  invasion-  itself.  There  were  the  conquerors  them- 
selves; there  were  the  Italians,  in  Sicily  known  as  Lombards, 
who  followed  in  their  wake;  there  were  also  the  Jews,  whom 
they  may  have  found  in  the  island,  or  who  may  have  followed 
the  Norman  into  Sicily,  as  they  certainly  followed  him  into 
England.  The  special  character  of  Norman  rule  in  Sicily  was 
that  all  these  various  races  flourished,  each  in  its  own  fashion, 
each  keeping  its  own  creed,  tongue  and  manners,  under  the 
protection  of  a  common  sovereign,  who  belonged  to  none  of  them, 
but  who  did  impartial  justice  to  all.  Such  a  state  of  things 
might  seem  degradation  to  the  Mussulman,  but  it  was  deliverance 
to  the  native  Christian,  while  to  settlers  of  every  kind  from  outside 
it  was  an  opening  such  as  they  could  hardly  find  elsewhere. 
But  the  growth  of  a  united  Sicilian  nation  was  impossible; 
the  usual  style  to  express  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  is"  omnes  " 
or  "  universi  Sidliae  populi."  In  the  end  something  like  a 
Sicilian  nation  did  arise;  but  it  arose  rather  by  the  dying  out 
of  several  of  the  elements  in  the  country,  the  Norman  element 
among  them,  than  by  any  such  fusion  as  took  place  in  England. 
That  is,  as  has  been  already  said,  the  Norman  as  such  has 
vanished  in  two  different  ways.  In  En^Umd  the  Norman 
duke  came  in  as  a  foreign  intruder,  without  a  native  supporter 
to  establish  his  rule  over  a  single  nation  in  its  own  hnd.  He 
could  not  profess  to  be,  as  the  count  of  Sicily  could  honestly 
profess  to  be,  a  deliverer  to  a  large  part  of  the  people  of  the  land. 
But,  coming  in  by  a  title  which  professed  to  be  founded  on  English 
law,  establbhing  his  followers  by  grants  which  professed  no  less 
to  be  founded  on  English  law,  he  planted  a  dynasty,  and  estab- 
lished a  dominant  order,  which  could  not  fail  to  become  English. 
The  Normans  in  England  did  not  die  out;  they  were  merged 
in  the  existing  nation.  The  Normans  in  SicOy,  to  far  as  they 
did  not  die  out,  were  merged,  not  in  a  Sicilian  nation,  for  that 
did  not  exist,  but  in  the  common  mass  of  settlers  of  Latin  speech 
and  rite,  as  distinguished  from  the  older  inhabitants,  Greek 
and  Saracen.  The  Norman  conquest  of  England  was  at  the 
moment  a  curse;  the  Norman  conquest  of  Sicily  was  at  the 
moment  a  blessing.  But  the  gradual  and  indirect  results  of 
the  Norman  conquest  of  England  are  easily  to  be  seen  to  this 
day,  and  they  have  been  largely,  though  indirectly,  results  for 
good.   Its  chief  result  has  been,  not  so  much  to  create  anything 
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new  as  at  once  to  modify  ukftb  ItrHl^ 
up  older  institutions  to  a  new  life  under 
whatever  it  has  done  it  has  done  silently;  there  k 
any  time  any  violent  change  of  one  set  of  instiluti 
In  Sicily  and  southern  Italy  there  *s  hardly  any  vi 
influence,  except  the  great  historic  fact  which  we 
creation  of  Sicily  and  southern  Italy  in  their 
The  coming  of  the  Norman  ruled  that  these  Ian 
neither  Saracen  nor  Creek,  nor  yet  Italian  in  the 
as  northern  Italy,  but  that  they  should  political! 
the  same  group  of  states  as  the  kingdoms  and  pri 
feudal  Europe.    William  assuredly  did  not  create 
of  England;  Roger  assuredly  did  create  the  kingdoi 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  partly  becal 
this,  real  and  distinct  Norman  influence  has  been 
extensive  and  far  more  abiding  in  England  than  it 
SicUy. 

In  Sicily  then  the  circumstances  of  the  conqu 
Norman  settlers  to  remain  far  more  distinct  from  the 
of  the  land  than  they  did  in  England,  and  in  the  c 
themselves,  not  in  those  older  races  of  the  land, 
settlers  of  other  races  who  accompanied  and  folio 
So  far  as  there  ever  was  a  Sicilian  nation  at  all,  it  nii^,^^^     _ 
to  be  called  into  being  by  the  emperor-king  Frederi^MK^^ 
his  day  a  Latin  element  finally  triumphed;  but  it  ^HSM^If^ 
Norman  or  French-speaking  element  of  any  kind, 
of  the  Lombards  at  last  got  the  better  of  Greek, 
French;  how  far  its  ascendancy  can  have  been  b 
survival  of  an  earlier  Latin  speech  which  had  lived  oi 
of  Greek  and  Arabic  this  is  not  the  place  to  inquire.^ 

The  use  of  language  and  nomenclature  during  the  ti 
rule  in  the  two  countries  forms  a  remarkable  contrast,  a 
the  circumstances  of  the  two  as  they  have  just  beci 
sketched.    The  chroniclers  of  the  conquest  of  Apulia 
and  Sicily  use  the  Norman  name  in  every  pase  as  the  nai 
of  the  followers  of  the  conquerors  from  Hauteville. 
was  the  natural  name  for  a  body  of  men  who  must,  by 
the  time  the  conquest  of  Sicily  was  over,  have  been 
vciy  mixed,  but  whose  kernel  was  Norman,  mrhose  s 
feelings  and  traditions  all  came  from  a  Nonnan  source, 
turn  to  Hugo  Falcandus,  the  historian  of  Sicily  in  the  13 
the  Norman  name  is  hardly  found,  unless  when  it  b  used 
to  point  out  (as  in  Muratori  vii.  260)  that  the  royal  bouse 
was  of  Norman  descent.  Of  the  various  "  Sictliae  popur*  " 
Greeks,  Saracens,  Lombards,  sometimes  of  Franci,  for 
there  were  many  French-speaking  settlers  in  Sicily  who 
Norman  descent.    There  is  a  distinction  between  Chi 
Saracens;  among  Christians  there  seems  to  be  again  a  dis 
between  Greeks  and  Latins,  though  perhaps  without  any 
use  of  the  Latin  name;  there  is  again  a  further  distioctioD 
"  Lomfaardi  '*  and  "  Frand  '*;  but  Normans,  as  a  scoaratej 
do  not  appear.    In  England  there  b  no  room  for  sucn  su[ 
The  narratives  of  the  conquest  of  England  use  both  the  " 
the  French  names  to  express  the  followers  of  William.   Inti 
chronicles  "  French  "  is  the  only  name  iiaed.    It  appears  abo  i 
Baycux  Tapestry,  and  it  b  the  only  word  used  when  ani 
dbtinction  had  to  be  drawn  between  danes  of  men  in  the 
kingdom.    "  Franct  "  and  "  Angli  "  are  often  opposed  in 
and  other  documents,  and  the  formula  went  on  m  charters  1 
all  real  dbtinction  had  oasaed  away.    That  b  to  say.  tb 
several  purposes  for  whicn  it  was  convenient  todbtingutsh  **£f 
and  "  French  " — the  last  name  taking  in  all  the  idlowen 
Conqueror;  there  were  no  purposes  for  which  there  was  any  1 
dbtinguiah  Normans  as  such,  either  from  the  general  mass 
people  or  from  others  who  spoke  the  French  tongue.    We  < 
also  that,  though  several  languages  were  in  use  in  England 
the  time  of  Norman  rule,  yet  England  was  not  a  land  of 
languaees  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Sicily  was.   In  the  12th  a 
three  unguages  were  certainly  spoken  in  London ;  yet  Loadon 
could  not  call  itself  the  "  city  of  threefoM  speech,"  as  Palenno  did. 
English,  French,  Latin,  were  all  in  use  in  England:  but  the  dbtinc- 
tion was  rather  that  they  were  used  for  three  different  porposes 
than  that  they  were  used  by  three  distinct  races  or  even  classes. 
No  doubt  there  was  a  class  that  knew  only  Ei^lidi;  there  saay  have 
been  a  much  smaller  class  that  knew  oiuy  French:  any  man  who 

Bretended  to  high  cultivation  would  speak  all  as  a  matter  of  ooory ; 
ishop  Gilbert  r  oliot,  for  insunce,  was  eloquent  in  all  three.  But  in 
Sicily  we  see  the  quite  different  phenomenon  of  three,  four,  fivedaascs 
of  men  living  side  by  side,  each  Keeping  its  own  lutionality  and  speak- 
ing its  own  tongue.  If  a  man  of  one  people  knew  the  speech  oil  as? 
of  the  others,  he  knew  it  strictly  as  a  foreign  language.  Before  the 
Norman  Conquest  England  had  two  ofBciat  tongues;  4ffniintT*'^ 
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3  ftimduallv  n 

ich  Ihc  Nornunibrouth,  -.- „.. 

■Be  in  EngLand  tiU  after  tlrictlv  Nt..- 
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aa  officiailan^uaBf 

is  SKay.al»_^ 

riK.  Vlie  IbrcE  lontoea  -'  '^^ — '  —  '' — '- 
KlBf  Roger'i  dock  k 
nwKt^  uocucMnn  wen  dnvo  up  in  ueli  ana  lo  nany  m  uwtc 
longuea  aa  waa  CDflvenlem  for  t»  portiea  conceniedi  not  a  few 
private  docuneiiti  add  a  fouitb  toiinie»  and  an  drawn  up  in  Greclt, 
Aral>ic.  Latin  and  Hebrew,  tn  neither  caae  ii  tlie  actual  tpeccti  of 
the  conquenHi  one  o<  tlw  tonfUBa  in  CoTmal  uie-  French,  aa  a  Kpaiate 
tongue  fiQiD  Latin,  already  entrd  aa  a  literary  ueecb.  and  no 
people  Iwd  done  nwn  than  the  Honnam  to  apraiS  U  ai  *  liler«iy 
•peecli.inbaihpmeandvene.  But  nriiber  in  Englnnd  nor  in  Sicily 
did  oAcial  fDmialiini  acknowledge  even  Fieneh,  much  leu  luiiaa, 
ua  G[  tongue  for  loleinn  documeBU.   In  EBgliDd.  Eniliih.  French. 


•Ingle  n 


conqueritii  Noniiui 

and  of  Sicily  amply 

'  adapt  hinuer 

:  r       

which  he  could  adopl 
aa  puipoK  in  Ihc  inililulions  of  aoy  otbec  people, 
the  way  in  which  he  commonly  lott  his  national  being  in  that 
of  some  other  people.  From  England,  moreover,  he  spread  into 
Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland,  and  in  each  land  his  scltlemcnl 

sUaces  of  the  land.  In  Scotland  he  wu  not  a  conqueror,  but 
a  mere  visitor,  and  oddly  enough  he  came  at  »  visitor  along 
with  these  whom  he  had  himself  overcome  in  England.  Both 
Normans  and  Engli&h  came  to  Scotluid  in  crowds  in  (be  dsys 
of  Margaret.  Edgar  and  David,  and  Scottish  national  fe  " 


slity  ol  the  a 


It  thcrr 

not  (ill  ihey  had  modiAed  nunj 
they  modified  things  in  England.  They  gave  ScoLiand  noblci 
and  even  iiings;  Bruce  and  Balliol  were  bolh  of  the  tn 
Normui  descent;  the  true  Norman  descent  ol  Comyn  mi 
be  doubled,  but  he  was  ol  the  stock  ol  the  Fnuicigenae  of 
_.^  Conquesc  In  Wales  the  Norman  came  as  a  conque 
^^  strictly  a  conqueror  than  in  England;  he  could 


not  claim  Wehh  ci 


Wels 


.   TbeNr 


Velsh  t! 


b  that  he  In  the  ei 
»t  unnaturally  t< 


IS  in  Enghini 


i  En^ind  and  Wala  were 
n  Englishman,  bul  he  seen 

>1  Ciialdus  Cambrensis,  the  Nonnan  Wclshnu 

nore  alive  to  the  distinction  bi 
in  any  other  ol  his  cDutemporarii 

:  else;  but  in  Ireland  his  power  ol 

md  went  lo  swell 

hrew  in  their  lot 

ll'kaown  saying, 

ii  HibaKitrti  (see  t.g.  ibe  article  Buxgk). 

t  one  point  in  which  we  mav  prglliably  go  back  to  our 

riween  Emland  and  Sicilv.    Both  countris  an  rich 

"  FeibiiidiiiiriT'-'-""-"' -■■'-"    '  " 
inable  style  of  arcbi 

_    d  conHniellcifi.  an 

_,  Uian  the  buildings_of  Ihe  Norman  kinr.  in  Ei^bnd^and 


■  olbMhbndsitiniwan 


of  Iheai 


outwardly  dviliied  of  the  nati 
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Ifpiich.'''?^- 


ind  the  tn —., 

'  ihi  arts  la  Ihe  hifhril  pilch. 

_ .he  Roman  had  Jeveloped   it,   .._ 

Roman  Creek  or  Creek  Roman  had  taught  the  column  lo  bear  the 
cupota;  Ihe^racenhad  taught  il  tobear  arches  ofhii  own  favourite 
poinipd  ihape.  Out  oi  tbcte  ^ments  (he  Saraceiu  of  Sicily  had 
lonned  a  nable  and  beautiful  Kyle,  grand  and  limple  in  its  tot^ 
■tniction,  rich  and  graceful  in  its  characieniiic  detail.  Wi(h  (be 
Saracen  and  (he  Creek  as  kii  lubiceu.  the  Norman  had  leaUy  no 
need  (D  innovate:  he  bad  limply  (o  bid  the  men  of  the  land  to  go  on 
workiniforhlm  Imoeulof  loranyodier.  The  palaces  and  churchei 
ol  (he  Nurman  kinRa(  Palermo  and  Monnale  and  CefaluandMexina 
are  in  «vle  ^mpTy  Saracenic:  (bey  were  «oH  Bkelv  Ihe  work  d 
Soraeea  btutderiL  Iber  were  beyoM  doubt  built  aritr  Saiaceidc 
modeb.  lnthesebiiiuuigs»asintlioaeof  Aaultaine.tbepointcdarth 
is  the  surcat  dgn  of  Saracenic  influeiicei  it  ouat  sever  be  looked 
on  aa  marking  the  approach  ol  the  Gothic  of  Ibe  North.  Wtb  that 
form  of  art  trie  poinled  style  of  Sicily  has  mthiDg  in  common.  A 
Sidllaa  churcb  has  noihuif  in  common  with  a  French  or  an  EngUih 

poinicJ  arches.  Bul.  if  Ihe  ^nccB  gave  the  lines  of  the  building, 
the  Creek  gate  the  moiak  deeoralioBi  of  iU  walla.  InauchacaK 
the  zuUnt  people,  rather  the  ruling  dynasty,  had  really  nothing  10 
add  to  what  they  found  ready  for  ihem.  Thev  had  diDply  to  make 
Saracen  and  Greek  work  in  partnership.  In  England,  on  Ibe  other 
hand,  (he  Normans  did  really  bring  in  a  new  Rylc  of  their  own,  their 
own  form  of  Romanenue,  differing  widely  indeed  Iram  Ihe  Saracenic 
style  c'  Sicily.  This  Norman  lorm  of  Romaonque  most  likely  had 
ill  oi^n  in  the  fjimbard  buildinp  of  northem  llaly.  But  il  look 
firm  root  on  Norman  nil;  il  made  Iti  way  lo  England  a(  an  early 
f t^e  of  LU  growih.  and  from  thai  lime  it  went  on  drveloinng  and 
improving  on  both  sidee  of  Ibe  Channel  till  ibe  aclii(<c  levoliitioa 
cameby  which,  Ihrouehoulnortbera  Europe,  Ihe  Romanaque  slyln 

ave  way  to  the  GothK.  ThwIbehBlory  o<arcbIlectuieinEn*bnd 
ring  (be  nth  and  isth  centurici  it  a  very  difTeiTnl  elory  lion 
Ihe  history  of  the  ail  in  Sicily  during  the  same  lime.  There  were  no 
Creeks  or  Saracens  in  England:  Ihcrv  wa*  no  Greek  or  Saracen 
■kill.  Enabnd  indeed  bad,  peaaiblv  In  a  aomewhal  ruder  form,  the 
earlier  style  of  Romanesque  once  common  lo  England  with  liahr. 
Caul  and  Germany.  TotUs  Kyle  il  ii  no  wonder  ilial  the  Normans 
pnlerrcd  thdr  own,  and  thai  style  therefore  supplanted  the  oklcr 
one,  A  comparison  of  Norman  buildings  in  Enelaiid  and  in  Nor- 
mandy will  show  ihat  the  Norman  style  in  Enilandreally  was  affected 
by  (he  earlier  style  of  Engbnd;  but  the  rnodifical ion  was  very  sliDbt, 
•nd  Ii  in  or,  wiv  affected  ibe  general  chsiac(er  of  the  iiyle.  Thus, 
lions  of  England  in  Ihe  iitb  century  were  Engliib 


England  in  Ihat  century  was  Nonnan  with  a  very  ilighl  Eniliih 
modification.  The  dillerence  then  u  plain.  UheR.  as  in  SKily, 
the  Ncomans  felt  that  they  could  not  improve,  they  limpty  adopied 
Ihe  style  of  ihe  country.  Where,  as  in  Emland,  ibey  fell  Ihat  they 
could  improve,  ifaey  substilulcd  for  the  style  of  the  country  their 
own  style— ibat  is.  a  style  which  they  hd  not  ciealcd  but  which 
ihnr  had  adapted,  which  Ibey  had  made  tboiovgfaly  tht^r  own,  and 
which  (hey  wenlon  improving  in  England  no  krm  (ban  In  Normandy. 
That  is.  Ihe  discerning  Noman,  aa  ever,  adapted  bimaclt.  bul 
adapted  himseir  in  an  intelligent  way,  to  Ihe  drcumnance'  ''  ^'^ 

land  in  which  he  found  himicll.   And  this  comes  out  the  mo 

''    England  and  in  Sicily  with  Non 


e  clearly 


pans  oi  Apulia.    ...  — 

we  lee  a  style  in  which  Italian  and  stiktiy  Norman  ekmcnia  ■>« 
really  Mingled.  The  great  churches  c<  those  eiiiet  art  wholly  inlike 
those  ol  Sicily:  bul.  while  some  features  show  ui  (hat  we  tn  ia 
Italy,  while  some  features  even  savour  of  Ihe  Saiaeen,  olben  dis- 
(incllycanyusawaytoCaenand  FeierborDugh.  Iliaplaia  that  the 
Norman  scllten  in  Apulia  wen  not  oo  deeply  inuiresied  wflk  the 
Uical  style  as  they  wen  in  Sicily,  while  they  tnouEht  much  mon  of 
it  than  (hey  (hoiigh(  of  the  lool  style  of  England.  In  each  of  ih* 
Ihree  cages  then  IS  adaptation,  but  Ihe  amouni  of  adsplalkm  diflen 

<fT  Ihc  ^p.-ir:iiicn  Irom  England,  architecture  becomes  FieBch.bul 
'  ,'  Fr.  ni  h  at  a  rrmnrkably  gosd  type.  The  buildings  of  Ibe  lalest 
]  .niLli  h\\'\c  [:rc'fi  .1  certain  purity  and  sobriety  in  Normandy  which 

<..!.:..:.  of  the  Nonrians  ana  Nonnmen  eee  jjlysie 

!"j1^JSri^*'f'm'»I!l^ltrihe  NwmS^; 
lier,  S™™  ifcrtul.  d.  Fra«e  (Paris,  I90i), 
or,  the  hinoiy  of  Ihe  Normans  were  cul^cied 

SiS-lix.  al^  (PsriWlAig).  01  ^l^^'^Ho^T  be'menliuied 
H.  Dondoifl.  DU  /Vannsnw*  unf  Urt  fioKalwic  fir  iai  nttpaiulH 
X>/i>rlc6n  im  UituMir  (Berlin.  iS;;):  A.  H.  Johnson,  Tin 
mrmani  in  Eiaopt  (|S77);  E.  A.  Freeman,  Hia.  tf  Ih  Ni-rmti 

§"& 

Barlow,  ^jkfffi  Mill,  of  lie  Normani  <■  5.  Eiirspi 
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frdnkuche  Reich,  79Q-Qti  (1906);  F.  Chalandon,  La  Dominion 
normande  en  Itaiie  et  Stciie,  looQ-agd  ^Paris.  1907):  F.  Lot,  "  La 
Grande  Invasion  normande,  856-862,  in  t.  69  of  the  BUdiothijue 
del'EcoUdes  Charles  (Paris,  1908). 

NORMANTON.  a  town  of  Normanton  county,  Queensland, 
Australia,  on  the  river  Norman,  25  m.  E.  by  S.  of  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria,  and  1382  m.  direct  N.W.  of  Brisbane.  Pop.  (1901) 
838.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  Carpentaria  district,  one  of  the 
chief  sheep  and  cattle  farming  districts  in  the  colony.  Nor- 
manton is  also  the  outlet  of  the  Croydon  and  Etheridge  goldfields, 
and  of  the  Cloncurry  copper  mines.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the 
railway  to  Croydon,  and  has  large  meat-packing  works. 

NORMANTON,  an  urban  district  in  the  Normanton  parlia- 
mentary division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England, 
on  the  river  Calder,  3  m.  N.E.  of  Wakefield  on  the  Midland, 
^orth  Eastern  and  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  railways.  Pop. 
(1901)  12,352.  The  church  of  All  Saints  is  Norman  and  Per- 
pendicular, with  a  square  tower  rebuilt  in  171 7,  and  contains 
a  number  of  interesting  monuments;  the  ancient  stained  glass 
is  good.  The  grammar-school  was  founded  about  the  end  of  the 
1 6th  century.  Traces  remain  of  a  moat  surrounding  the  town. 
A  mound  in  the  neighbourhood  called  Haw  Hill  is  supposed 
to  be  a  barrow.  Altofts,  a  neighbouring  parish,  was  the  home  of 
Sir  Martin  Frobisher  in  the  i6th  century.  There  are  numerous 
collieries  in  the  nciglibourhood. 

NORNS  (O.  Norse,  Nornir),  m  Nortbem  mythology,  tne 
female  divinities  of  fate,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Gr.  Moipcu 
and  the  Roman  Parcae.  Like  them  they  are  generally  repre- 
sented as  three  in  number,  and  they  are  said  to  spin,  or  weave, 
the  destiny  of  men.  Their  dwelling  is  beside  the  "  Spring  of  fate," 
beneath  the  "  world-tree,"  Yggdrasil's  ash,  which  they  water 
with  draughts  from  the  spring.  In  some  cases  the  Noms  are 
not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Valkyries  (jq.v.).  Some- 
times again  they  appear  as  prophetesses  {vdlur)  at  the  birth  of 
children,  whose  destiny  they  foretelL  The  most  famous  of 
these  stories  is  contained  in  the  TkdUr  af  Nornagesiif  and  has 
a  curious  resemblance  to  the  Greek  legend  of  Althaea  and 
Mcleager.  Similar  beings  seem  to  have  been  known  among 
other  Teutonic  peoples  in  early  times.  (See  TEinx)Nic  Peoples, 
§  7).  (H.  M.  C.) 

NORRIS,  PRANK  (1870-1902),  American  novelist,  was  bom 
in  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  the  5th  of  March  1870.  He  studied  art 
in  Paris  in  1887-1889;  studied  at  the  University  of  California 
(1890-1894),  and  at  Harvard  University  (i  894-1895);  in  1895- 
1896  served  in  South  Africa  as  war  correspondent  for  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle;  in  1896-1897  was  associate  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Wave;  and  in  1898  was  sent  to  Cuba  as 
war  correspondent  for  McClure's  Magazine.  He  died  in  San 
Francisco  on  the  35th  of  October  1902.  He  wrote  A  Deal  in 
Wheat,  and  Other  Stories  (1903),  Responsibilities  of  the  Novelist, 
and  Other  Literary  Essays  (1903),  and  the  following  novels: 
Moran  of  the  Lady  Lctty  (1898),  a  story  of  adventure  off  the 
California  coast;  McTeagtte  (1899),  a  story  of  the  San  Francisco 
slums;  Blix  (1899),  a  love  story;  A  Man's  Woman  (1900); 
The  Octopus  (1901)  and  The  Pit  (1903).  The  last  two  were 
powerful  stories,  which  made  his  reputation.  The  Octopus  deals 
with  wheat-raising  in  CaUfornia  and  with  the  struggle  between 
the  growers  and  the  railroad  trust;  The  Pit  with  wheat-specula- 
tion in  the  Chicago  market.  His  complete  works  were  published 
in  seven  volumes  in  1903. 

NORRIS.  HENRY  NORRIS  or  Norbeys,  Babon  (c.  i  525-1601). 
belonged  to  an  old  Berkshire  family,  many  members  of  which 
had  held  positions  at  the  English  court.  His  father,  Henry 
Norris,  was  a  grandson  of  Sir  WiUiam  Norris,  who  commanded 
the  royal  troops  against  Lambert  Simnel  at  the  battle  of  Stoke 
in  1487.  Like  his  brother  John  (d.  1564),  the  elder  Henry 
Norris  obtained  a  post  at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.;  he  gained 
the  king's  favour  and  was  rewarded  with  many  lucrative  offices. 
He  belonged  to  the  party  which  favoured  the  elevation  of 
Anne  Bolejm;  but  in  May  1536  he  was  arrested  on  the  charge 
of  intriguing  with  her,  and  though  he  was  probably  innocent 
of  any  serious  offence  he  was  beheaded  on  the  17  th  of  May  1536. 


His  son  Henry  regained  some  of  his  father's  lands  and  entered 
upon  court  life,  being  a  member  of  parliament  under  Edward 
VI.  During  Mary's  reign  he  was  one  of  those  who  were  eoi rusted 
with  the  custody  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  and  when  the  princess 
became  queen  she  amply  repaid  the  kindiness  which  Norris  had 
shown  to  her  when  he  was  her  guardian  at  Woodstock.  In 
1566  he  was  knighted  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  France, 
where  he  remained  until  1570,  and  in  1572  he  was  created 
Baron  Norris  of  Rycote.  He  died  in  June  1601.  By  his  wife 
Margaret  (d.  1599),  daughter  of  John,  Lord  Williams  of  Thame, 
Norris  had  six  sons,  all  of  whom  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  field.  The  Norris  monument,  with  figures  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Norris  and  their  six  sons,  is  in  St  Andrew's  Chapel  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

The  eldest  son.  Sir  William  Nobris,  died  in  Irdand  ia 
December  1579,  leaving  a  son  Francis  (1579-1623),  who  succeeded 
to  his  grandfather's  barony  and  also  to  the  esUtes  of  his  uncle  Sir 
Edward  Norris.  In  1621  Francis  was  created  earl  of  Berkshire. 
He  left  no  sons  and  the  earldom  became  extinct,  but  the  barcuiy 
descended  to  his  daughter  Elizabeth  (d.  1645),  the  wife  of  Edward 
Wray  (d.  1658).  Their  daughter  Bridget  (1627-1657)  married 
as  his  second  wife  Montagu  Bertie,  2nd  earl  of  Lindsey,  and 
their  son  James  Bertie  (1654-1699)  became  Baron  Norris  (or 
Norreys)  in  1657,  and  was  created  earl  of  Abingdon  in  1682. 
His  descendants  the  Berties,  earb  of  Abingdon,  still  hold  this 
barony,  and  are  the  present  representatives  of  the  family  d 
Norris. 

Sir  Edward  Norris  (d.  1603),  the  ist  Lord  Norris's  third 
son,  served  with  the  English  troops  in  the  Netherlands  irosa  1585 
to  1588.  He  b  chiefly  remembered  owing  to  his  fierce  qund 
with  Phih'p,  count  of  Hohenlohe  (1550-1606),  called  Hoilock 
by  the  En^ish,  in  August  1586  at  Gertruydenberg  (see  J.  L 
Motley,  The  United  Netherlands,  vol.  ii.).  In  1589  he  sailed 
with  his  brother  Sir  John  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  on  the  expedi- 
tion to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  from  1590  to  1599  be  was 
governor  of  Ostend. 

Sir  Thomas  Norris  (1556-1599),  another  son  of  the  first  brd. 
went  as  a  soldier  to  Ireland  in  1579  and  acted  for  a  few  months 
as  president  of  Connaught.  He  fought  against  the  Fitzgcralds 
and  also  in  Ulster;  in  1 585  he  became  vice-president  <rf  Munster, 
and  in  1597  he  succeeded  his  brother.  Sir  John  Norris,  as  presi- 
dent, llie  three  remaining  brothers  were:  Sir  Henry  Norris 
(1 554-1599),  who  fought  in  t'he  Netherlands  and  then  in  Ireland, 
where  he  was  killed  in  1599;  Maximilian  Norris,  who  was 
killed   in   Brittany   in    1593,  and  Sir  John  Norris  (9.V.). 

Two  other  members  of  another  branch  of  this  family  remain  to  be 
mentioned,  namely,  Sir  William  Norris  and  hi&  brother  Sir  jolin. 

Sir  William  Norris  (e.  1657-1702),  having  been  cfvaicd  a 
baronet,  was  sent  in  1699  to  the  Mogul  emperor  in  India  to  secure 
trading  privileges  for  the  new  company  which  had  been  just  formed 
to  compete  with  the  old  East  India  Company.  He  reached  India  ia 
Septcmlx;r  1699,  and  after  overcoming  many  difficulties  he  arrivrd 
at  the  emperors  residence  in  April  1701.  The  embassy,  howc-wT. 
was  a  total  failure:  Norris  was  unable  to  make  terms,  and  he  died 
on  the  voyage  to  England. 

Sir  John  Norris  (c.  1660-1749)  entered  the  navy  and  saw  a  good 
deal  of  service  during  the  war  with  France  under  William  III.  and 
Anne.  Under  Gcoive  I.  he  was  sent  several  times  with  a  fleet  into 
the  Baltic  Sea  to  forward  the  policy  of  this  kii^  by  giving  the 
northern  nations  some  idea  of  tne  strength  of  EnRland.  In  1734 
he  became  an  admiral  and  commander-in-chtcf.  Norns,  who  was 
known  as  "  foul-weather  Jack,"  was  a  member  of  p&rliament  fraca 
1708  until  his  death. 

NORRIS,  JOHN  (1657-1711),  English  philosopher  aod  divine, 
was  born  at  Collingbourne-Kingston  in  Wiltshire  He  was 
educated  at  Winchester  and  £xeter  College.  Oxford,  being 
subsequently  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  All  Souls'.  His  6rst 
original  work  was  An  Idea  of  Happiness  (1683),  in  which,  with 
Plato,  he  places  the  highest  happiness  or  fruition  of  the  aool 
in  the  contemplative  love  of  (jod.  Malebranche's  Rtekercke  de 
la  viriti,  which  had  appeared  in  1674,  made  a  strong  impression 
upon  him.  Malebranche,  he  says,  *'  b  indeed  the  great  Galileo 
of  the  intellectual  world."  He  had  also  studied  the  works  of 
Descartes  himself,  and  most  of  what  had  been  written  for  and 
against  Cutcsiaoism.  Of  English  thinkers,  More  and  Cudworth. 


NORRIS,  SIR  J. 

Ik  KHaUcd  Cambilitgi  Platonisti,  hid  i 


i6Si  h 


:,  published  after  I 
■ppCDdil  to  bit  PlitaluoiUy  coaa 
mJ  Jtcgylaliati  ef  Late  (i6gS).    He  BUo  comspondea 
AsIeU  (4.f.)  and  Lady  Masham,  Ihe  Iriend  of  Locke. 
be  addresed  hii  ReJUaions  upon  the  Conduct  of 


Tin  Tktory 


le  before  ibis 
ItSff  he  mi  presented  to  tbe  living  ol  Nevl 
■etahire.  la  1690  be  published  a  volume 
tlu  Btaliluda,  followed  b/  tbm  more  ' 
Diuourta  between  1690  ud  169S.    The  ye 


i5lL< 


lordcn 


is  volmnfi  of  DiiiOIBitI 


bimto 


Ji  he  had  been  leartd,  a 


an  appendix 
of  the 


ins.  These  Cursory  Refaii 
Ibe  Erst  critic  of  the  Euay;  and  they  ailippute  sane 
■ItumMits  that  bave  since  been  persistently  uiged  1 
Locke  from  the  iranscendental  side.  Though  holdiag  to  the 
*"  grey-headed,  venerable  doctrine  '^  of  innate  ideas  04  little 
as  Locke  hinuclfj  NoirU  finds  Ihe  criticism  in  the  first  book 
of  tbe  Eisay  enliiely  Inconclusive,  and  points  out  its  incon- 
sistency with  Locke's  own  doctrine  of  evident  or  intuitively 
perceived  truths.  He  also  suggests  the  posbbUity  of  subconscious 
ideation,  on  whicb  Leibnitz  laid  so  mucb  stress  in  tbe  Hune 
conneiion.  He  neit  complains  tbal  Locke  neglects  to  tell  us 
"  what  kind  of  thing!  tbue  ideas  ate  which  ue  let  In  at  the 
gate  of  the  senses.'*  In  other  words,  while  giving  a  metaphorical 
Account  of  tiow  we  come  by  our  ideas,  Locke  leaves  unconsidered 
r  of  thought  in  itself .    Unless 


have  llltle  d 


.  on  this 


X  of  being  light 


uiited  t{ 


.    [nt,  Nonis 


'    He  I 


the  relation  of  the  human  mind  to  objective  Inith,  and 
mathesuiical  G^urei  ai  ■  case  "  where  the  naoiir 
End  tbe  real  essence  are  ill  one."  The  last  twent 
Norris's  life  were  fpeat  at  Bemeiton,  near  Salisbury, 
home  of  George  Herliert,  10  Ihe  living  of  which  be 
f   transferred  in  1691.     In  1691-1691 


had  b 


e  '■  Separatislj."  and  with  the 
Queers,  his  Malebrancbian  theory  of  the  divine  illumination 
baviog  been  confounded  by  some  with  the  Quaker  doctrine 
of  the  light  within.  In  169T  be  wrote  An  Auonul  a/  Xiason 
end  FaiOi,  one  of  the  bat  □(  the  many  answers  to  Toland'i 
Ckriitianily  not  Myskriem.  Norris  adopts  the  distinction 
between  things  oDDtruy  to  reason  and  things 

Reason,  according  to  bin 


ol  the  m> 
nothing  but  the  exact  m 


nature.  In  1701  appeared  the 
c  philosopbial  work  by  whlcb 
he  is  temembered,  An  Essay  Imordi  Ike  Tlmry  of  Iki  Ideal 
ar  fnldlititk  World.  Tbe  fint  volume  treats  the  inleUigible 
world  abwlutelyj  the  second,  which  appeared  in  1704,  considers 
it  in  rdation  to  biiman  understandiiig.  It  is  a  complete  ex- 
position of  tbe  system  of  Malchranche,  in  which  Norris  refutes 
the  assertions  o(  Locke  and  the  sensualists.  In  1708  Noitis 
wrote  A  Pliilaiofiual  Discourse  canceraiiit  Uie  Nalani  Im- 
morlaJUy  ^  lAe  5pHf,  defending  that  doctrine  against  the  assaults 
ot  DodweU.  Alter  this  he  wrote  Uitlc.  He  died  at  Bemeiton, 
uid  >  moDument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  tbe  parish 
church,  with  u  inscription  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  as  one  who 
"  bene  latojt." 

neither  an  ori^nal  thinker  not  a  master  o(  ityle.    Hii 


philoaophy  a  hardly 


Locke  (or  \a\ 


-object.   

oi  regard.    By  ihe 
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nteilieible  world  Norm  understands  the  svctem  of  idcu  eternally 
^■ulent  in  the  mind  of  God,  accordini  to  which  Ibe  milerial  cieailon 
■>a>  formed.  This  Idral  tytlem  be  idenlifin  with  Ibe  Logoi— Ihe 
Lccand  pcnon  of  the  Trinity,  the  tigbl  IhaL  lighleth  every  man  Ihal 
:aoieth  into  the  world.  For  it  ii  ihcK  Ideas  and  Iheir  lehtlons  Ibat 
tre  alone  tlw  ofaject-maiier  of  science;  whenever  we  know,  it  is 
lecause  they  are  present  to  oEir  mind.    Material  things  an  wholly 

n;--'    --'  y-'---s.  like  other  idcjs,  to 


'protest  of  Ihe  chunh 
He  ™;P|j!  •J''^ 

. :  Biatraplna  flriua- 

_  .   .  _,    ,    _._,«aj'fiip<,My:  J. 

Theaiecy  aid  CkrUliaii  PkilaaMy  in  Enilaiid 


UliaH   Pku.. 

ic  bulory  of  EngliBh  phiCoiopiiy 


o  Ulster 


eipeneni 


h  WalLci 


winning  U 
Irish,  and  being  responsible  for  the 
Rathlin  in  July  1575;  and  m  July  : 
Netherlands  to  araist  the  Dutch  aga 
added  to  his  reputatlnn  by  his  valoui 
Norris  returned  to  England  in  Marc 
July  be  WIS  -    .      .       - 


the{ 


77  he  crossed  over  to  tbe 
It  the  Spaniards.  Having 
,t  the  battle  of  Rymenul, 
I  si*,  and  in  the  following 
of  Munster;  he 


nccompuiied  the  lord  deputy.  Sir  John  Per 
in  Ulster,  and  v»ke  eloquently  In  Ibe  Irish  pirliamei 
he  disUked  his  work  and  soon  obtained  bis  recall  In  1 
ijSj  he  WIS  again  in  Ihe  Nctberlindt, 


EUxabelb  had  sent  to  serve  against 
tbe  Spaniards.  During  his  luccesstul  relief  of  Crave  in  April 
ijS6be  was  wounded,  and  just  after  this  event  he  wis  knighted 
l^  Ihe  governor-general,  the  earl  ot  Ldcoter;  but  he  and 
Leicester  were  soon  at  variance^  and  many  complaints  of  his 
Donduct  were  sent  to  England.  After  tailing  pan  in  the  battle 
of  Zutphen  in  October  isS6  Sb  John  was  recalled  to  Enghuid, 
but  in  15S7  he  went  agaui  to  Ibe  Netherlands  and  was  soon 
quanelling  with  his  new  superior,  Peregrine  Bettie,  Lord  Wil- 
lougbby  de  Eresby.  and  with  Sir  William  Stanley.  Id  isB8, 
Spanish  Armada  was  erpected,  he  was  marshal  ot  the 


It  Tilbury;  later 


d  theq 


ambassador  to  the  Duicb  st  . 
Drake  led  the  fieet  which  ravaged  the' coasts  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  In  ijqi.  and  again  in  1593.  be  aided  Henry  IV,  ot 
France  in  his  stniggle  with  the  Loigue  in  Brittany;  and  in 
hlay  159J  he  landed  again  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  still  Und 
president  of  Uunster.  But  this  time  he  wis  entrusted  with 
more  extensive  powers  and  was  Ig  u^t  the  lord  deputy,  Sll 
William  Russell,  in  subjugating  Ulster.  He  did  not,  however, 
work  harmoniously  with  Russell;  his  health  was  failing  and 
Ihe  gigantic  task  wis  too  mucb  for  bim.  Alter  fighting  and 
negotiating  with  Ibe  O'Neills  in  Ulster,  and  warring  In  Connaught, 
he  asked  for  his  recall.    This  was  nnt  granted,  but  be  was  sup- 

and  died  at  Mallow  on  the  jrd  of  July  1597.  Hi>  monument 
is  in  the  church  of  Tatlendon.  Bcikshire. 

See  J.  L.  Motley.  TJM  Uiiud  NeOurlandi.  vol.  ii.  (1904);  and 
K.  Bagwell, /rc/aiiiJiDulrrlik  rmfari,  vol.  iiL  (1890], 

HORRII.  WILLUK  EDWARD  (1817-  },  English  novelist, 
WIS  born  on  Ihe  iSth  of  November  i347.  the  son  ol  Sir  W.  Mortis, 
Jf  Ceylon,     "  -  ■      ■■   ■ 


■  Temple  i, 
1877,  am 


to  Ihe  bar  at  the  Inn, 
ol  UoBty,  appeared  it 

Cornkili  magaiines.     Tbe  best  of  his  r 
UademoaOU  da  Utrsti  (iSSo),  Uooimc 


His  fint 


dby  I 
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NORRISTOWN— NORTH,  SIR  D. 


Thing  (1883).  My  Friend  Jim  (1886).  The  Rogue  (1888),  The 
Despotic  Lady  (i8q$),  MaUhew  Austin  Ui9S),  The  Widower  (iS^), 
Nature's  Comedian  (1904),  Pauline  (1908). 

MORRISTOWlf.  a  borough  and  the  county-seat  of  Mont- 
gomery county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Schuylldll  river, 
at  the  mouth  of  Stony  Creek,  opposite  Bridgeport,  and  about 
18  m.  N.W.  of  Philadelphia.  Pop.  (1910  census)  27,875. 
Norristown  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  and  the  Stony  Creek  railways,  by  interurban  electric 
railway  to  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  and  by  the  Schuylkill 
canal,  and  is  connected  by  bridge  with  the  borough  of  Bridge- 
port Q)op.  in  19x0,  3860),  where  woollen  and  cotton  goods 
are  nuinufacturnL  Norristown  is  a  residential  suburb  of 
Philadelphia,  and  commands  fine  views  of  the  Schuylkill  Valley. 
It  has  a  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  (opened  x88o),  a  fine 
County  Couit  House,  a  general  hospital,  a  Friends'  Home,  a 
home  for  aged  women,  St  Joseph's  Protectory  (Roman  Catholic) 
for  girls,  and  the  Norristown  and  McCann  public  libraries;  in 
Montgomery  cemetery  are  the  tombs  of  General  Winfield  Scott 
Hancock*  and  General  John  Frederick  Hartranft  (1830-1889), 
a  distinguished  Federal  officer  in  the  Civil  War  and  governor 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1873-1879.  Valley  Forge  is  less  than  6  m. 
distant  to  the  W.  The  borough  has  a  large  trade  with  the 
surrounding  country,  which  is  well  adapted  to  agriculture  and 
abounds  in  limestone.  Among  Norristown's  manufactures  are 
hosiery  and  woollen  goods;  in  1905  its  total  factory  product  was 
valued  at  $5,925,243,  an  increase  of  44-3%  over  the  value  in 
X900.  Norristown  was  foimded  in  1785,  and  was  named  in 
honour  of  Isaac  Norris  (c.  1 671-173  5),  a  friend  of  WUliam  Pcnn 
and  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  who  had  owned 
the  land  on  which  the  borough  is  built.  Norristown  was  incor- 
porated as  a  borough  in  x8ia,  and  its  boundaries  were  extended 
in  X853. 

NORRKOPING.  a  town  and  port  of  Sweden,  in  the  district  {Uln) 
of  OstergOtland,  113  m.  S.W.  of  Stockholm  by  the  Malmd 
railway.  Pop.  (1880)  26,735;  U900)  41,008.  It  occupies  both 
banks  of  the  Motala,the  wide  and  rapid  emissary  of  lake  Vettcr, 
close  to  its  outlet  in  the  Br&vik,  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic.  Having 
been  burned  by  the  Russians  in  17x9  and  visited  by  further 
fires  in  181  a,  182 2  and  1826,  the  whole  town  has  a  modem 
appearance,  with  wide  and  regular  streets.  Among  the  more 
conspicuous  buildings  are  St  OlaTs  church  (erected  by  Gustavus 
Adolphus  in  x6i6  and  rebuilt  in  1765-1767);  St  Hedvig's, 
built  by  the  German  colony  in  1670;  the  town  hall,  dating  from 
the  beginning  of  the  X9th  century;  the  high  school  (1868),  and 
technical  and  weaving  schools.  NorrkOping  is  the  fourth  town 
in  population  and  industrial  importance  in  SwedexL  The  falls 
in  the  river  afford  motive  power  to  the  cloth  and  cotton  mills 
(spinning  and  weaving) — the  staple  industries — and  to  factories 
for  sugar,  paper,  lithography,  tobacco  and  carpets,  joinery 
works  and  breweries.  There  are  also  shipbuilding  yards  and 
docks.  Fine  granite  is  quarried  at  Grafversfors,  7}  m.  N.  The 
inlet  of  Br&vik  affords  excellent  harbour  accommodation,  with 
from  33  fL  to  X7I  ft.  of  water  below  the  bridges  in  the  town. 
The  town  tetums  two  members  to  the  second  chamber  of  the 
Rihsdag  (parliament). 

A  bull  of  Pope  Ludus  m.  shows  that  Norrk5ping  existed  in 
1 185.  At  the  meeting  of  the  states  in  1604  Duke  Charles  assumed 
the  Swedish  crown  as  Charles  DC.;  and  not  long  afterwards 
Duke  John,  of  OstexgQtland  introduced  German  craftsmen  into 
NorrkOping,  and  thus  originated  its  industrial  activity.  Under 
Charles  XII.  the  town  suffered  not  only  from  war  but  from 
pestilence,  2700  of  its  inhabitants  perishing  in  17x0-1 7x1. 
After  the  Russian  invasion  of  171.9  the  population  was  only 
a6oo.  ^ 

NORTH,  BARONS.  The  English  tide  of  Lord  North  of 
Kirtling  was  created  for  Edward  North  (c.  1496-1564),  son  of 
Roger  North,  a  London  citizen,  in  X554;  he  was  a  successful 
lawyer,  clerk  of  the  parliament  (i  531)  and  chancellor  of  the  court 
of  augmentations  (i  545).  His  second  son  was  Sir  Thomas  North 
(9.9.) » and  he  was  succeeded  as  and  baron  by  his  son  Roger  (i  530- 
1600),  a  prominent  courtier  and  soldier  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 


day,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Lord  Chancellor  Rkfa,  and 
whose  eldest  son,  Sir  John  (c.  1 551-1597),  praleceased  him.     - 

Dudley  North,  3rd  Baron  North  (i 581-1666),  son  of  Sir 
John  North  and  of  Dorothy,  daughter  and  heiress  d  Sir  Vakntioc 
Dale,  was  bom  in  1581  and  succeeded  his  grandfather,  fhe  »d 
Baron  North,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  married  in  1 599  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Brockett  of  Brockctt  Hall  in  Hertfordshire.  He  travelkd  in 
Italy,  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  x6o2  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  on  his  return  became  a  conspicuous  figure  at  court,  exiling 
in  athletic  exercises  as  well  as  in  poetry  and  music,  and  gaining 
the  friendship  of  Prince  Henry.  In  x6o6,  while  returning  from 
Eridge  to  London,  he  discovered  the  springs  of  Tunbridge  WdU, 
which  cured  North  himself  of  a  comphunt  and  quiddy  became 
famous.  He  also  recommended  the  Epsom  springs  to  the  puUic 
He  supported  and  subscribed  to  the  expedition  to  Guiana  made 
by  his  brother  Roger  North  (c.  X582-C.  X652)  in  16x9,  and  when 
Roger  departed  without  leave  Dudley  was  imprisoned  for  two 
days  in  the  Fleet.  In  X626  he  attach^l  himself  to  the  party  of 
Lord  Saye  and  Scle  in  the  Lords,  who  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
aims  of  the  Commons;  and  when  the  dvil  war  broke  out  be  vas 
on  the  side  of  the  parliament.  In  164  x  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Lords'  committee  on  Religion,  and  served  on  the  committM  to 
consider  Laud's  attainder  in  1644,  finally  voting  for  the  ordinance 
in  January  X645.  He  was  placed  on  the  adiniralty  oommisEum 
in  1645,  and  acted  as  lord  lieutenant  for  Cambridgeshicc  He 
was  one  of  the  small  group  of  Lords  who  continued  attendance 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  on  the  X9th  of  December  1648,  with 
three  others,  visited  Fairfax,  when  they  "  cast  down  their  hooouzs 
at  his  Excellency's  feet  "  and  protested  their  desire  not  to  retain 
any  privileges  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest.*  He  passed 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement  at  Kirtling  in  Cambridgeshire, 
with  his  sons,  daughters  and  grandchildren,  finding  "  empfey- 
ment  with  many  airy  entertainments  as  poetry,  writing  essays, 
building,  making  mottoes  and  inscriptions  as  wdl  as  in  mosk.**' 
He  wrote  A  Forest  of  Varieties  (1645),  a  miscellany  <tf  essays  and 
poems,  another  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1659  under 
the  title  of  A  Forest  promiscuous  of  various  Seasons^  Froductiaia. 
He  died  on  the  x6th  of  January  x66(^  North  is  described  as 
"  full  of  spirit  and  flame,"  of  imperious  temper  but  of  well- 
balanced  judgment.  Lord  Holland  declaring  that  "  he  knew  no 
man  less  swayed  with  passion  and  sooner  carried  with  reason  and 
justice."  He  left,  besides  one  daughter,  two  sons,  the  elder  of 
whom,  Sir  Dudley,  succeeded  him  as  4th  Baron  N<»th. 

Dudley  Norih,  4th  Baron  North  (1602-1677),  increased 
the  family  fortune  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Sir  Charies 
Montagu,  brother  of  the  xst  earl  of  Manchester.  He  was  an 
accomplished  man,  of  studious  bent,  and  had  fourteen  children, 
of  whom  the  third  son,  Francis,  became  lord  chancellor  as 
Lord  Guilford;  the  fourth  was  Sir  Dudley  North  (f.*.),  the 
economist;  the  fifth,  John  (1645-X683),  nkaster  of  Trinity, 
Cambridge,  and  professor  of  Greek  in  the  university;  and  the 
sixth,  Roger  {q.v.),  the  hiwyer  and  historian. 

The  eldest  son,  Charles  (d.  169X),  was  created  Lord  Grey 
of  Rolleston  during  his  father's  life,  and  succeeded  bn  faibcr 
as  5th  Baron  North;  and  on  the  death  of  his  son,  WUliara, 
6th  Lord  North,  without  issue,  in  1734,  the  barony  of  North 
wtnt  to  a  cousin,  Francis  North,  3rd  baron,  afterwards  1st 
cari  of  Guilford.  The  title  of  Lord  North  is  that  by  which  the 
2nd.  earl  of  Guflford,  prime  minister  from  1770  to  1782,  is  best 
known  in  history  (see  Gxajliokd,  Bakons  akd  Eaxis  or). 

George  Augustus,  3rd  earl  of  Guilford  (d.  1802),  Idt  three 
daughters,  and  the  barony  of  North  fell  into  abeyance  till  1841 
when  it  vested  in  Susan,  Baroness.  North  (X797-X884),  wife  of 
John  Sidney  Doyle,  who  took  the  name  of  North;  at  her  death 
her  son  William  Henxy  John  North  (b.  1836)  succeeded  as  itth 
baron,   the  .title  now  being  separate  from  that  of  Guilford. 

NORTH,  SIR  DUDLBT  (X641-X691),  English  economasi. 
was  4th  son  of  Dudley,  4th  Lord  North,  who  published, 
besidn  other  things,  Passages  rdating  I0  lk$  Lomg  ParUamHdt 

1  Gardiner's  Cml  War,  Iv.  285. 

*  Roger  North's  Autobtograpky,  ed.  by  A.  Jcsaopp,  6& 
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ol  which  he  had  himsdf  been  a  member.    He  was  bom  on  the 
i6th  of  May  1641.    In  his  early  years  he  was  carried  o£f  by 
gipsies  and  recovered  with  some  difficulty  by  his  family — an 
incident  curiously  similar  to  that  which  befell  Adam  Smith  in 
hb  infancy.    He  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  especially  with 
Turkey,  and  spent  a  number  of  years  at  Constantinople  and 
Smyrna.    Some  notices  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  east 
were  printed  from  his  papers  by  his  brother.    Having  returned 
to  London  with  a  considerable  fortune,  he  continued  to  prosecute 
trade  with  the  Levant.    His  ability  and  knowledge  of  commerce 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  government,  and  he  was  further 
recommended  by  the  influence  of  his  brother  Lord  Guilford. 
During  the  Tory  reaction  under  Charles  IL  he  was  one  of  the 
sheriffs  forced  on  the  dty  of  London  with  an  express  view  to 
securing  verdicts  for  the  crown  in  state  trials.    He  was  knighted, 
and  was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  customs,  afterwards  of 
the  treasury,  and  again  of  the  customs.    Having  been  elected 
a  member  of  parliament  under  James  II.,  "he  took,"  says 
Roger  North, "  the  place  of  manager  for  the  crown  in  all  matters 
of  revenue."    After  the  Revolution  he  was  called  to  account 
for  his  alleged  unconstitutional  proceedings  in  his  office  of 
sheriff.    He  died  on  the  jxst  of  December  1691. 
.    His  tract  entitled  Disamrses  upon  Trader  principally  directed 
to  the  cases  of  ike  interest ^  coinage,  clipping  and  increase  of  money, 
was  published  anonymously  in  1691,  and  was  edited  in  1856  by 
J.  R.  M'CulIoch  in  the  Select  Collection  of  Early  English  Tracts 
on  Commerce  printed  by  the  Political  Economy  Qub  of  London. 
In  this  thorough-going  and  emphatic  assertion  of  the  free-trade 
doctrine  against  the  system  of  prohibitions  which  had  gained 
strength  by  the  Revolution,  North  shows  that  wealth  may 
exist  independently  of  gold  or  silver,  its  source  being  human 
industry,  applied  either  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  or  to 
manufactures.    It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  stagnation  of 
trade  arises  from  want  of  money;  it  must  arise  either  from  a 
glut  of  the  liome  market,  or  from  a  disturbance  of  foreign 
commerce,  or  from  diminished  consumption  caused  by  poverty. 
The  export  of  money  in  the  course  of  traffic,  instead  of  diminish- 
ing, increases  the  national  wealth,  trade  being  only  an  exchange 
of  superfluities.    Nations  are  related  to  th^  world  just  in  the 
same  way  as  cities  to  the  state  or  as  families  10  the  dty.    North 
emphasises  more  than  his  predecessors  the  value  of  the  home 
trade.  With  respect  to  the  intei^est  of  capital,  he  maintains  thaC 
it  depends,  like  the  price  of  any  commodity,  on  the  proportion 
of  demand  and  suf^ly,  and  that  a  low  rate  is  a  result  of  the 
relative  increase  of  capital,  and  cannot  be  brought  about  by 
arbitrary  regulations,  as  had  been  pnq;>osed  by  Sir  Josiah  Child 
and  others.  In  arguing  the  question  of  free  trade,  be  urges  that 
every  advantage  given  to  one  interest  over  another  is  injurious 
to  the  public.    No  trade  is  unprofitable  to  the  public;  if  it 
were,  it  would  be  given  up;  when  tra^.  a  thrive,  so  does  the 
public,  of  which  they  form  a  part.    Prices  must  determine 
tl^msdves,  and  cannot  b6  fixed  by  law;  and  all  forcible  inter- 
ference wiUi  them  does  harm  instead  of  good.    No  people  can 
become  rich  by  state  regulations, — only  by  peace,  industiy, 
freedom  and  unimpeded  economic  activity.    It  will  be  seen 
bow  dosdy  North's  view  of  things  approadi  to  that  embodied 
tome  eighty  years  later  in  Adam  Smith's  great  work.    North 
is  named  by  Wflhelm  Roscher  as  one  of  that  **  great  triumvirate  " 
which  in  the  X  7th  century  raised  the  English  school  of  economists 
to  the  foremost  place  in  Europe,  the  other  members  of  the 
group  being  Locke  and  Petty. 

NORTH,  VARIANNB  (1830-1890),  English  naturalist  and 
flower-painter,  was  bom  at  Hastings  on  the  34th  of  October  1830, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  a  Norfolk  landowner,  descended  from 
Roger  North  (1653-1734).  She  trained  as  a  vocalist  under 
Msulame  Sainton  Dolby,  but  her  voioe  faflcd,  and  she  then  devoted 
herself  to  painting  flowers.  After  the  death  of  her  mother  in 
1855  she  constantly  travelled  with  her  father,  who  was  then 
member  of  parliament  for  Hastings;  and  on  his  death  in  1869 
she  resolved  to  realize  her  early  ambition  of  painting  the  flora 
of  distant  countries.  In  1871-1872  with  this  object  she  went 
to  Canada,  the  United  States  and  Jamaica,  and  spent  a  year 


in  BrazO,  where  she  did  much  of  her  work  at  a  hut  in  the  depths 
of  a  forest.  In  1875,  after  a  few  months  at  Teneriffe,  she  bc^;an 
a  journey  round  the  world,  and  for  two  years  was  occupied  m 
painting  the  flora  of  California,  Japan,  Borneo,  Java  and  Ceylon. 
The  year  1878  she  spent  in  India,  and  after  her  return  she 
exhibited  a  number  of  her  drawings  in  London.  Her  subsequent 
offer  to  present  the  collection  to  the  botanical  gardens  at  Kew, 
and  to  erect  a  gallery  for  their  recq>tion,  was  accepted,  and  the 
new  buildings,  designed  by  James  Ferguson,  were  begun  in  the 
same  year.  At  Darwin's  suggestion  Ae  went  to  Australia  in 
1880,  and  for  a  year  painted  there  and  in  New  Zealand.  Her 
gallery  at  Kew  was  opened  in  x88a.  In  1883,  after  a  visit  by 
her  to  South  Africa,  an  additional  room  was  opened  at  the  Kew 
gallery,  and  in  1884-1885  she  worked  at  Seychelles  and  in  Chile. 
Miss  North  died  at  Alderly  in  Gbucestershire  on  the  30thof  August 
189a  The  scientific  accuracy  with  which  she  represented  plant 
life  in  all  parts  of  the  world  gives  her  work  a  permanent  value. 
NORTH,  ROGER  (1653-1734),  English  lawyer  and  biographer, 
was  the  sixth  son  of  the  4th  Baron  North.  He  acquired  a  good 
practice  at  the  bar,  being  helped  by  his  dder  brother  Francis, 
who  became  lord  chancdlor  and  was  created  Baron  Guilford 
(q.9.),  and  in  1684  he  became  solidtor-generaL  But  the  Revolu- 
tion stopped  his  advancement,  and  he  retired  to  his  estate  of 
Rougham  in  Norfolk,  and  increased  his  fortune  by  marrying 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Gayer.  He  collected  books,  and 
was  constantly  occupied  in  writing.  But  he  is  best  known 
for  his  Lives  of  the  Norths,  published  after  his  death,  together 
with  his  own  autobiography  (see  the  edition  in  Bohn's  Standard 
Library,  xSgo,  by  Jessopp),  a  classic  authority  for  the  period. 
He  died  at  Rougham  on  the  ist  of  March  1734,  leaving  a  family 
from  whom  the  Norths  of  Rougham  are  descended. 

He  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Roger  North  (is85--i6^),  brother 
of  the  3rd  l>aron,  one  of  the  captains  who  sailed  with  Raleigh  in  1617, 
who  projected  the  plantation  of  Guiana  with  an  Engiidi  colony. 

NORTH,  SIR  THOMAS  (i535?-i6oi?),  English  translator  of 
Plutarch,  second  son  of  the  ist  Baron  North,  was  born  about 
153^5.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  student  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge,  and  was  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1557.  In  1574 
he  accompanied  his  brother.  Lord  North,  on  a  visit  to  the  French 
court.  He  served  as  captain  in  the  year  of  the  Armada,  and  was 
knighted  about  three  years  later.  His  name  is  on  the  roll  of 
justices  of  the  peace  for  Cambridge  in  1592  and  again  in  1597, 
and  he  recdved  a  small  pension  (£40  a  year)  from  the  queen 
in  x6ox.  A  third  edition  of  his  Plutarch  was  published,  in 
1603,  with  a  supplement  of  other  translated  biographies.  He 
translated,  in  1557,  Guevara's  ^oj  de  Principes  (commonly 
known  as  Libra  Aureo),  a  compendium  of  moral  counsels  chiefly 
compiled  from  the  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  under  the 
title  of  Diall  of  Princes,  The  English  of  tliis  work  is  one  of  the 
earliest  spedmens  of  the  ornate,  copious  and  pointed  style  for 
which  educated  young  Englishmen  had  acquired  a  taste  in  their 
Continental  travels  and  studies.  North  translated  from  a  French 
copy  of  Guevara,  but  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  Spanish  version.  The  book  had  already  been  translated 
by  Lord  Bemers,  but  without  rcprodudng  the  rhetorical  artifices 
of  the  original  North's  version,  with  its  mannerisms  and  its 
constant  use  of  antithesis,  set  the  fashion  which  was  to  culminate 
in  Lyly's  Euphues.  His  next  work  was  The  Morall  Philosophie 
of  Doni  (1570),  a  translation  of  an  Italian  collection  of  eastern 
fables.  The  first  edition  of  his  translation  of  Plutarch,  from  the 
French  of  Jacques  Amyot,  appeared  in  1579.  The  first  edition 
was  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  followed  by  other 
editions  in  1595  and  1603,  containing  in  each  case  fresh  Lives. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  influence  of  North's 
vigorous  English  on  contemporary  writers,  and  some  critics  have 
called  him  the  first  master  of  English  prose.  The  book  formed 
the  source  from  which  Shakespeare  drew  the  materials  for  his 
Julius  Caesar,  Coriolanus  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  It  is  in 
the  last-named  play  that  he  follows  the  Lives  most  dosely, 
whole  speeches  being  taken  direct  from  North. 

North's  Plutarch  was  reprinted  for  the  "Tudor  Translations ** 
(1895),  with  an  introduction  by  George  Wyndharo. 
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NORTH  ADAMS,  a  city  of  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.,  mtuated  at  the  junction  of  the  N.  and  S.  branches  of  the 
Hoosac  river,  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  (at  the  W.  terminus 
of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel)  and  the  Boston  &  Albany  railways,  in 
the  extreme  N.W.  part  of  the  state.  Pop.  (1905)  22,150;  (1910) 
32,019.  Area,  19-9  sq.  m.  In  the  city  are  the  villages  of  North 
Adams,  Greylock  and  Blackinton.  Within  the  city  limits  are 
a  natural  bridge  across  Hudson  Brook,  50-60  ft.  high,  and  ruins  of 
Fort  Massachusetts,  which  was  captured  in  1 746  by  French  and 
Indians  under  the  command  of  Pierre  Francois  de  Rigaud, 
Chevalier  de  Vaudreuil  ( 1 704- 1772).  North  Adams  is  the  seat  of 
a  state  Normal  School  (1897).  Among  its  manufactures  are 
cotton  (especially  print)  and  woollen  goods,  and  boots  and  shoes. 
In  i<)oo  the  factory  products  of  the  dty  were  valued  at 
$10,741,495,  and  in  1905  at  $8,035,705.  North  Adams  secured 
incorporation  as  an  independent  township  in  1878.  Township 
government  was  abandoned  and  dty  government  was  organized 
in  1895;  in  1900  part  of  Williamstown  was  annexed. 

NORTHALLERTON,  a  market  town  in  the  Richmond  parlia- 
mentary division  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England, 
30  m.  N.N. W.  from  York  by  the  North  Eastern  railway,  on  which 
it  is  an  important  junction.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901) 
4909.  It  lies  In  a  plain  west  of  the  Cleveland  and  Hambleton 
Hills,  on  the  Sun  Beck,  a  small  tributary  of  the  river  Wiske. 
The  church  of  All  Saints  is  a  large  cruciform  structure,  Norman, 
Early  English  and  Perpendicular,  with  a  central  tower  80  ft.  in 
height.  There  is  a  grammar-school.  Among  the  charities  are 
a  hospital  founded  in  1476  by  Richard  Moore.  There  are  no 
traces  of  the  fortified  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Durham,  of  the 
White  Friars'  monastery  founded  in  1354,  or  of  the  Austin  priory 
founded  in  1341.  The  town  has  a  considerable  agricultural 
trade,  and  there  are  motor-engineering  works.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Northallerton  is  the  priory  of  Mount  Grace,  a  Carthusian 
foundation  of  1397.  It  consists  of  an  outer  court  entered  through 
a  gatehouse,  the  church  and  chapter-house,  with  other  buildings 
lying  on  the  north  side,  partly  surrounded  by  monastic  dwelling- 
houses.  These  houses,  with  gardens  attached,  also  surround  three 
sides  of  the  doister  court,  which  lies  north  of  the  outer  court. 
In  the  vicinity  are  a  monks'  well  and  a  ruined  chapd  of  the  16th 
century. 

Northallerton  (Alvetune,  Allerton)  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Roman  station  and  afterwards  a  Saxon  "  burgh,"  but  nothing  is 
known  with  certainty  about  it  before  the  account  given  in  the 
Domesday  Survey,  which  shows  that  before  the  Conquest  Earl 
Edwin  had  hdd  the  manor,  but  that  the  Normans  had  destroyed 
it  so  utterly  that  it  was  still  waste  in  zo86.  Soon  after  his 
accession  William  Rufus  gave  it  to  the  bishop  of  Durham,  whose 
successors  continued  to  hold  it  until  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners  in  1865.  As  a  borough  by  pre- 
scription Northallerton  returned  two  members  to  the  parliament 
of  1 298,  but  was  not  represented  again  tmtil  i640»  when  its  ancient 
privileges  were  restored.  The  Munidpal  Reform  Act  of  1832 
reduced  the  number  of  members  to  one,  and  in  1885  the  town  was 
disfranchised.  The  first  account  of  the  borough  and  its  privileges 
is  contained  in  an  inquisition  taken  in  2333  after  the  death  of 
Anthony,  bishop  of  Durham,  which  shows  that  the  burgesses 
held  the  town  with  the  markets  and  fairs  at  a  fee-farm  rent  of  40 
marks  yearly,  and  that  they  had  two  reeves  who  sat  in  court 
with  the  bishop's  bailiff  to  hear  the  disputes  of  the  townspeople. 
This  form  of  government  continued  until  1851,  when  a  local  board 
was  formed,  which  in  1894  was  superseded  by  an  urban  district 
council.  A  weekly  market  on  Wednesday  was  granted  by  King 
John  to  the  bishop  in  2205.  A  subsequent  bishop  obtained  a 
grant  of  a  fair  on  St  Bartholomew's  day,  which  according  to 
Camden  (circa  1585),  had  become  almost  "  the  most  thronged  " 
cattle  fair  in  England,  but  is  no  longer  held.  In  2327  the  town 
was  burnt  by  the  Scots  under  Robert  Bruce,  althou^  the  bur- 
gesses paid  3000  marks  that  it  might  be  spared.  In  consequence 
they  were  exempted  from  taxes  in  2319. 

See  Victoria  County  History.  Yorkshire;  C.  J.  D.  Ingledew,  JTu 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Northallerton  in  the  County  of  York  (1858) ; 
J.  L.  Say  well.  The  History  and  Annals  of  NorthaUerUm  (1885). 
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NORTH  AMERICA.  In  the  artide  America  a  brief  geoKraphi- 
cal  survey  is  taken  of  the  two  continents  which  bear  this  name; 
and  their  points  of  similarity  and  contrast  are  broadly 
indicated.  When  North  America  is  compared  with 
the  northern  continents  of  the  Old  World,  an  important 
correspondence  is  found  between  it  and  the  greater 
part  of  Eurasia;  but  here  the  corresponding  parts  are 
reversed,  right  and  left,  like  the  two  hands.  The  Lauren- 
tian  highlands  agree  with  Scandinavia  and  Finlaixl,  both  having 
escaped  deformation  since  very  ancient  times.  A  scries  kA  water 
bodies  (the  Great  lakes  in  North  America;  the  80uther2i  Baltic, 
with  Onega,  Ladoga,  &c.  in  Europe)  occupy  depressions  that 
are  assodated  with  the  boundary  between  the  very  andent  lands 
and  their  less  ancient  covering  strata.  The  old  worn-down  aiul 
re-elevated  Appalachian  mountains  of  south-eastern  North 
America  agree  well  with  the  Hercynian  mountains  of  simQar 
history  in  middle  Europe  (Ardennes,  Slate  mountains  of  the 
middle  Rhine,  &c.),  each  range  entering  the  sea  at  its  Atlantic 
end  (in  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland;  in  Brittany,  Waks  and 
Irdand),  and  dipping  under  younger  formations  at  its  inlaixl  end. 
Certain  younger  range»--sddom  recognized  as  mou2itains 
because  they  are  mostly  submerged  in  the  American  mediter- 
raneans (Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  Sea),  but  of  great  absolute 
relief  and  with  crests  rising  in  the  larger  West  Indian  islands- 
may  be  compared  with  the  younger  ranges  of  southern  Europe 
(Pyrenees,  AJps,  Caucasus)  bordering  the  dassic  Mediterranean 
and  the  seas  farther  east.  The  central  plains  of  North  America 
correspond  well  with  the  plains  of  Russia  and  western  Siberia; 
both  stretch  from  great  enclosed  water  bodies  on  the  south  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  and  both  are  built  of  undisturbed  Palaeozoic  strata 
toward  the  axis  of  symmetry  and  of  3rounger  strata  away  from  it. 
Finally,  the  Western  highlands  of  North  America  2nay  be  com- 
pared  with  the  great  mountain  complex  of  central  and  eastern 
Asia.  In  this  remarkable  succession  of  reseroblancxs  we  find 
one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  continental  unity  of  Eurasia.  More- 
over, the  resemblances  thus  described  controvert  the  idea, 
prevalent  when  geology  was  less  advanced  than  to-day,  that  the 
New  World  of  dvi^zed  discovery  is  an  "  old  world  "  geologically, 
and  that  the  Old  World  of  history  is  geologically  *'  new."  Both 
worlds  are  so  old,  and  both  share  so  well  the  effects  <rf  soccessive 
geological  changes  from  the  most  andent  to  the  most  modern 
periods,  that  neither  can  regard  the  other  as  older  or  younger  than 
itself. 

There  are  several  dimatic  si2nilarities  between  North  Anocrica 
and  Eurasia.  The  Appalachians  and  the  Hercjmian  monntains 
of  middle  Europe  both  contain  extensive  coal  deposits  of  amSar 
geological  age,  thus  indicating  a  climatic  and  geografJiic  r&> 
semblance  at  a  time  of  great  antiquity.  The  Laurentian  hi^ 
lands  and  the  Scandinavian  highlands  were  both  heavily  and 
repeatedly  gladated  in  recent  geological  times,  and  the  ke 
sheets  that  crept  out  on  all  ddes  from  those  centres  ^»ead  far 
over  the  lower  lands  to  the  south  and  away  from  the  axis  of 
symmetry  towards  the  continental  interior,  scouring  the  hi^ 
lands  and  leaving  them  rocky  and  barren,  strewing  extensive 
drift  deposits  over  the  peripheral  areas,  and  thus  significantly 
modifying  their  form  and  drai2iage;  while  the  much  loftier 
mountain  ranges  of  western  America  and  central  Asia  soffeicd. 
singularly  enough,  a  far  less  extensive  glaciation.  At  the  present 
time,  the  plentiful  and  well-dbtributed  rainfall  of  the  coiktincBtal 
border  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  succeeded  by  an  iriaeasing 
aridity  towards  the  continental  interior,  until  the  broad  plains 
that  rise  towards  the  distant  mountain  complexes  are  com- 
paratively barren  or  even  desert.  Within  each  great  er  2noantain 
area  extensive  interior  drainage  ba»ns  are  found  holding  salt 
lakes,  a'nd  the  recently  determined  former  extension  of  ttoe 
lakes  in  Central  Asia  agrees  with  the  well-proved  tttcostm  of 
Pleistocene  lacustrine  conditions  in  western  North  America. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  geological  development  of  Ysatfk 
America  considers  the  larger  phytiographic  oiviaioos  already 
indicated. 

The  extensive  area  cH  andent  crystalline  rocks  (Ardieafi). 
stretching  from  Labrador  past  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
is  of  greatly  disordered  atructure,  and  hence  muM  have  once  had  a 
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mountainous  form.  Moreover,  the  crystalline  texture  and  deformed 
foliation  of  the  rocks  prove  that  the  surface  now  seen  was  once  buried 
deep  beneath  the  surface  of  an  earlier  time,  for  only  at  Sfeat 
depths  can  such  texture  and  foliation  be  acquired.  Both 
these  lines  of  evidence  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
AfehlBiMf  moderaterelicf prevalentover theexisting Laurentianrbgion 
is  the  work  of  porsevcring  erosion  during  a  long  oontiuuanoe  of  dry 
land  conditions,  and  hence  that  the  region  must  be  regarded  as 
a  worn-down  mountain  system.  The  worn-down  old  land  is  gently 
overlapped,  chiefly  around  the  south  and  west,  and  south  of  Hudson 
Bay,  by  very  early  Palaeozoic  strata  which  rest  upon  the  eroded 
surface  of  the  ci^'stallines,  thus  proving  that  Che  destruction  of  the 
ancient  mountains  had  already  been  accomplished  before  some  of 
the  oldest  fossiliferous  formations  of  the  worfd  had  been  deposited. 
All  the  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  from  then  to  now  the  Laurentian 
region  has  been  relatively  quiescent.  In  all  subscaueht  time  there 
have  been  here  only  moderate  oscillations  of  level,  one  of  which 
allowed  the  transgression  of  the  ancient  sea  in  which  the  overlapping 
strata  were  deposited,  while  another  of  much  more  modem  date  gave 
the  region  its  present  highland  altitude  (1000  toaoooft.;  mountains 
near  the  Labrador  coast)  8000  ft.),  again  offering  it  to  the  forces  of 
erosion. 

It  is  this  ancient  Laurentian  area  that  the  earlier  geologists  named 
the  "  Continental  Nucleus,"  as  if  it  had  been  the  first  pah  of  North 
America  to  rise  from  the  primeval  waters  of  an  assumed  universal 
ocean.  The  "  Archcan  V,  formed  by  the  two  arms  of  the  Lauren- 
tian oldland  stretchine  from  Labrador  to  the  Arctic,  between 
which  Hudson  Bay  is  included,  has  been  repeatedly  described  as  the 
oldest  area  of  the  continent,  the  beginning  around  which  many  later 
additions  have  built  the  existing  outlines;  and  as  such  it  has  been 
adduced  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  the  pennanence  of  continents. 
But  when  thus  stated,  the  half  of  the  story  in  favour  of  this  theory 
is  not  toJd.  Hudson  Bay  is  not  due  to  a  pnmitive  failure  of  elevation 
between  the  arms  of  the  "  Archean  V  ";  it  is  not  a  deep  basin 
whose  floor  has  never  emerged  from  the  primeval  ocean,  but  an 
andent  and  comparatively  shallow  depression  in  a  pre-existent  land, 
over  which  the  sea  flowed  as  the  surface  sank  below  sea-level.  South 
and  west  from  the  "  Archean  Nucleus/'  the  Cambrian  strata  of  the 
medial  {Jains  of  North  America  are  found  to  lie,  wherever  their  base 
is  discovered,  on  a  foundation  that  possesses  all  the  essential  features 
of  the  Laurentian  oldland.  Thb  relation  is  found  all  around  the 
Adirondack  mountains  in  New  York,  alon^  the  Apoalachians 
southward  to  Georgia,  through  the  Mississipp  basin  in  Wisconsin 
and  Missouri,  and  Beyond  in  Texas,  and  farther  west  in  the  Black 
Hills,  as  well  as  certain  points  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  region. 
Hence  the  pre-Cambrian  land  surface  of  the  continent  must  have  had 
not  only  a  vastly  grater  area  than  was  formerly  attributed  to  it, 
but  aleo  an  earlier  origin;  for  at  the  time  when  it  was  thought  by 
the  older  geologists  to  be  first  riung  from  the  primeval  ocean,  it  is 
now  proved  to  nave  been  slowly  sinking|  after  a  prolonged  land  exist- 
ence. The  c^talline  Archaean  rocks  in  the  Laurentian  re^on  and 
its  scattered  fellows  cannot  possibly  be  explained  as  a  primitive  sea 
bottom,  riang  above  sea-lewel  to  make  the  beginning  of  a  continent 
and  receiving  Cambrian  strata  upon  its  still  submerged  borders, 
but  only  as  portions  of  an  already  old  and  deeply-denuded  land  area, 
which  was  in  pre-Cambrian  time  much  larger  than  the  visible 
Laurentian  area  of  to-day,  and  which  was  reduced  to  perhaps  half 
its  primeval  dimensions  by  a  gradual  submergence  beneath  the  trans- 
gressing sea  in  which  the  Cambrian  sediments  were  laid  down. 
We  are  thus  led  to  believe  that  much  of  the  continent  of  to-day  was 
a  continent  in  the  earliest  geological  times,  and  tl»t  the  seas  which 
partly  covered  it  in  Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic  time  were  due  to 
partial  submergence,  not  to  partial  emergence.  Furthermore,  all  the 
marine  strata  that  now  stretch  over  a  large  part  of  what  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  ancient  continental  surface  are  of  relatively  shallow 
water  ori^n;  none  of  them  bears  any  close  resemblance  to  the 
deposits  «  the  deep  oceans  that  have  occn  so  well  studied  of  late 
years.  Hence  the  Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic  seas  of  North  America 
were  not  deep  oceans,  and  as  far  as  this  continent  b  concerned  it 
is  by  no  means  admissible  to  assume,  as  some  of  the  earlier  geo- 
logists did,  that  the  position  of  continents  and  oceans  have  repeatedly 
changed  {daces.  Tne  testimony  of  the  rocks  is  decidedly  in  favour 
of  Dana's  view  that  continental  masses  are  relatively  {)ermanent. 

The  early  history  of  the  Laurentian  region  has  been  dwelt  U()on 
because  of  its  great  importance  in  the  history  of  the  continent, 
and  because  its  history  nas  so  generally  been  misunderstood.  To 
these  reasons  may  be  added  a  third:  through  Palaeozoic  and 
Mesozoic  time  the  history  of  the  Laurentian  region  is  for  the  most 
part  a  blank.  Records  are  wanting  from  the  early  Palaeozoic  to 
the  PleutocenCj  when  the  Laurentian  uplands  became  the  centres 
from  which  the  loe  sheets  of  the  Glacial  (Kriod  spread  out  on  all  sides. 
As  a  result  of  this  late  cha{>ter  in  the  history  of  the  region,  the 
weathered  soils  of  earlier  pexiods  were  swept  away  along  with  an 
unknown  amount  of  firm  rock,  leaving  bare  ledges,  scattered  boulders 
and  gravelly  drift  to-day  u(X)n  a  nigged  upland  without  mountains 
(icxotpi  in  north-east  Labrador),  but  diversified  by  innumerable 
knobs  and  hollows.  The  drainage  of  the  region  has  thus  been  thrown 
into  disorder;  large  and  small  lakes  and  marshy  hollows  abound: 
Che  streams  are  repeatedly  interrupted  by  rai>ids,  and  frequently 
split  into  two  or  more  channels,  enclosing  islands  many  miles 


in  length.    They  are  the  only  highways  of  this  thinly  inhabited 
re^on. 

The  Appalachian  province  is  a  generally  hilly  and  mountainous 
belt,  stretching  from  Newfoundland  to  Alabama.  It  seems  for  the 
most  {nrt  to  have  belonged  in  the  earliest  times  to  the 
great  (xe-Cambrian  land  area,  <^  which  the  Laurentian  V^!V 
highland  is  the  more  manifest  re{>resenutive;  for  where-  jSljtaLta. 
ever  the  basal  members  of  the  Palaeozoic  sedimentary  ««»■•«»• 
series  are  found  in  the  Ap(>alachians,  they  rest  ufwn  a  floor  of 
denuded  Archean  rocks,  and  the  lowest  layere  are  laigely  comixMed 
of  Archaean  detritus.  This  i>rovince  must,  however,  be  set  aside 
from  the  undisturbed  Laurentian  region  because  of  the  re|ieatcd 
movements  of  depression,  deformation  and  elevation  that  it  has 
suffered,  generally  along  a  nonh-east  south-west  trend,  causing  the 
successive  alternations  df  heavy  de{)06ition,  and  almost  equally  heavy 
denudation  that  have  prevailed  with  varying  intensity  during  the 
whole  stretch  of  geotogical  time  covoned  by  tne  fossiliferous  record. 
The  earliest  important  mountain-making  disturbances  interru{}ted 
the  conditions  of  deposition  in  Cambrian  time,  and  produ^  what 
has  been  called  the  Green  Mountain  system.  A  later,  and  probably 
greater,  disturbance,  with  its  climax  at  the  cUmc  of  Carboniferous 
time,  established  the  Ap(>alachian  Mountain  system;  but,  as  under- 
stood to-day,  the  "  Appalachian  revolution  "  of  the  older  geologists 
should  be  regarded  as  a  long-lasting  (trocess,  {)erhaiM  intermittently 
enduring  as  lon^  as  the  whole  of  Carboniferous  time.  A  subordinate 
(Kriod  m  deposition  and  deformation  occurred  early  in  Mesozoic 
time,  marked  by  the  accumulation  and  disturbance  01  several  basins 
of  the  Newark  formation,  roughly  corresfxinding  to  the  Triassic  of 
£uro()e. 

The  Apfialachian  mountains  of  to-day  were  formerly  regarded  as 
the  unconsumed  remnants  of  the  chief  Appalachian  uplift ;  but  it 
is  now  generally  agreed  that  Mesozoic  erosion  reduced  the  greater 
pan  of  the  range  to  a  lowland  of  moderate  or  small  relief,  feaving 
only  isolated  groups  of  subdued  mountains  in  the  areas  of  the  most 
resistant  rocks,  and  that  the  altitude  and  form  of  the  mountains 
of  to-day  are  chiefly  the  result  of  the  Tertiary  elevation  and  dis- 
section of  the  previously  worn-down  mass — the  additional  height 
thus  given  in  Tertiary  time  to  the  pre-existent  subdued  mountain 
erouiM  making  them  now  the  loftiest  areas  of  the  range,  as  in  the 
White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  (Mount  Washington,  6293  ft.) 
and  the  Black  Mountains  of  North  Carolina  (Mount  Mitchell,  671 1 
ft.).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  axis  of  Tertiary  elevation 
is  nearly  {nrallel  to  and  cJosely  associated  with  the  axes  01  the  earlier 
disturl»noes,  but  it  lies  somewhat  to  the  north-west  of  iu  prede- 
cessors, and  therefore  involves  considerable  areas  of  flat -lying 
Palaeozoic  strata  on  the  inner  side  of  the  previously  disturbed  belt 
from  New  York  to  Alabama,  thus  produang  what  is  known  as  the 
Alleghany  plateau  (altitudes,  3000  to  4000  ftO*  It  should  be  added 
that  the  Ozark  plateau  of  Missouri  and  the  Ouachita  mountains  on 
the  south,  in  Arkansas  and  farther  west,  are  related  to  one  another 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Alleghany  plateau  and  the  middle 
ranges  of  the  Appalachians — the  two  {»ira  corrcsiwnding  to  a 
remarkable  degree  m  regard  to  conditions  of  ancient  accumulation, 
medieval  deformation  and  denudation,  and  more  modem  uplift 
and  dissection;  it  is,  therefore,  admissible  to  classify  this  western 
group  of  ui>lifts  as  an  annex  to  the  normal  Ap{)alachians.  Numerous 
and  extensive  coal  seams  occur  in  the  worn-down  Appalachians  of 
Nova  Scotia,  Pennsylvania  and  Alabama,  as  well  as  in  tne  Alleghany 
plateau  from  Pennsylvania  to  Alabama,  and  in  the  extension  of  the 
same  strata  through  the  Ohio  and  middle  Mississip{M  basins. 

The  eastern  coast  of  the  continent  has  a  rocky  and  ragged  shore 
line  from  Maine  to  Greenland,  with  numerous  submergeo  lowlands 
and  valleys  forming  bays,  and  aTmany  uplands  and  ridges  out- 
stretching in  promontories  and  islands;  this  bein£  the  result  of  the 
summation  01  many  movements  of  the  land,  whose  total  nvcs  an 
increasing  measure  of  depression  to  the  north,  where  an  archipelago 
at  last  replaces  what  was  probably  once  a  comer  of  the  continent ; 
but  the  measure  of  the  depression  is  uncertain,  because  of  the  doubt 
regarding  the  depth  beneath  sea-level  to  which  the  Pleistocene 
eladera  may  have  worn  the  pre-Gladal  valleys.  South  of  New 
England,  along  the  Atbntic  coast,  and  around  the  border  of  the  gulf 
into  Mexico,  the  dominating  movement  of  the  land  in  late  geological 
periods  has  been  upward  with  rcsfxct  to  sea-level,  whereby  a  former 
sea  bottom,  on  which  the  land  waste  of  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary 
times  had  been  outspread,  was  revealed  as  a  coastal  plain,  across 
which  the  rivera  of  tne  former  land  area  now  extend  tneir  courses, 
from  the  old  shore  line  to  the  new.  Part  of  the  same  plain,  still  sub- 
mer^,  forms  the  "  continental  shelf  "  of  the  mid-Atlantic  border. 
Flonda  seems  to  be  a  {>rojecting  swell  of  this  shelf,  around  who5« 
extremity  coral  reefs  have  been  added,  but  whose  greater  mass  is  still 
under  a  shallow  sea  cover.  Along  the  ragged  coast  in  the  north  a 
moderate  and  very  modem  movement  <»  elevation  has  laid  bare 
day-floored  lowlands  that  were  lately  beneath  the  sea,  as  in  the  plain 
of  the  lower  St  Lawrence  valley,  while  along  the  coastal  plain  of  the 
south  a  slight  movement  of  depression  has  drowned  a  number  of  low 
valley  floors,  producing  shallow  arms  of  the  sea,  as  Chesa{)eake  Bay, 
Albemarle  and  Pamlico  Sound  and  Mobile  Bajr.  All  the  coast  south 
of  New  York  is  low,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  fringed  with  wave-built 
sand-reefs. 

The   great   complex   of  mountains  in  the  Western  highlands.^ 
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sometimes  styled  the  Cordillaas  of  North  America  (the  Rocky 
Mountains  being  the  eastern  members  of  the  svstem  in  the 
yii^^  United  States  and  Canada),  differ  from  tne  Laurentian 
dmbnsA/  *"^  Appalachian  regions  m  having  suffered  numerous 
^r*^  disorderly  movements  at  dates  so  recent  that  the  existing 
v^"^  relief  of  the  rcg^ion  bears  a  signified  nt  relation  to  its  irregular 
'*'"•'*■•  u  plif  ts ;  a  relation  that  doubt  less  once  obtained  in  the  older 
mountain  areas  of  the  east,  where  it  has  now  been  obliterated  by 
erosion.  It  is  not,  however,  only  in  modern  eeological  periods  that 
mountain-making  disturbances  have  prevailca  in  the  regions  of  the 
Western  highlands;  their  geological  history  is  one  of  repeated  and 
long<ontinued  movement — the  ruins  of  the  more  ancient  upheavals 
supplying  materials  for  the  strata  of  newer  ranges.  For  example,  in 
Canada  an  axial  belt  of  ancient  rocks  is  bordered  on  the  cast  and 
west  by  stratified  formations  of  enormous  thickness  (40,000  to  60,000 
ft.),  those  on  the  west  including  a  large  share  of  contemporaneous 
volcanic  materials;  all  three  belts  having  been  deformed  and  up- 
heaved, as  well  as  deeply  dissected  in  the  later  chapters  of  geological 
time.  It  is,  however,  important  to  note  that  the  interval  between 
Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic  time,  in  which  mountain-making  disturb- 
ances were  so  general  in  western  Europe  and  eastern  North  America 
that  the  older  geologists  thought  them  to  be  of  world-wide  extent, 
was  here  generally  passed  over  in  relative  quiet,  so  that  continuous 
sedimentation  produced  in  certain  districts  a  conformable  series 
of  depoHts  from  Silurian  to  Cretaceous  time.  Furthermore,  the 
Carboniferous  period,  which  gained  its  name  from  the  extensive  coal 
deports  that  were  then  formra  in  western  Europe  and  eastern  North 
America,  was  a  marine  limestone-making  period  in  the  Cordilleran 
region. 

There  b  here  exemplified,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  region  extend- 
ing over  3000  m.  from  Alaska  to  southern  Mexico,  and  measuring 
over  1000  m.  in  breadth  at  its  middle,  a  great  variety  of  plateau 
and  mountain  structures.  The  broad  upheaval  of  adjacent  blocks 
of  earth-crust  without  significant  tilting  or  disturbance  has  produced 
the  plateaus  of  Arizona  and  Utah.  Some  of  the  simplest  and 
youngest  mountain  ridges  in  the  world  are  to  be  found  in  tne  broken 
and  tilted  lava  blocks  of  southern  Oregon.  Tilted  blocks  on  a  larger 
scale,  much  more  affected  by  processes  of  sculpture,  are  found  in  the 
lofty  St  Elias  Alps  of  Alaska,  the  ute  of  some  of  the  greatest  glaciers 
in  the  world.  The  wall  of  a  huge  fracture,  now  elaborately  carved, 
constitutes  the  western  slope  of  the  Wahsatch  range,  facing  the  desert 
basin  of  Utah.  Rang|es  of  a  relatively  simple  arch  structure  are  seen 
in  the  Uinta  mountams  of  Wyoming  and  Utah.  Arched  upheavals 
also  characterize  the  front  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  proper  in 
Colorado  and  Wyoming  and  m  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota, 
bending  up  the  strata  of  the  adjacent  plains  in  the  simplest  fashion, 
and  producing  dome-like  mountains,  now  deeply  dissected  by  out- 
flowing consequent  streams.  A  remarkable  change  in  the  structure 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  occurs  north  of  the  Missouri  river  in  Montana 
and  northward  into  Canada,  where  the  front  range  is  of  synclinal  or 
trough  structure,  with  the  younecst  instead  of  the  oldest  rocks  along 
the  axis,  while  the  strata  of  the  plains  are  bent  down  and  over- 
ridden in  the  most  abnormal  manner.  Indeed,  mountain  structure 
occurs  of  so  great  divcrsityr  in  various  parts  of  the  Cordilleran  region 
as  to  elude  general  description.  The  disturbances  extend  directly 
to  the  western  coast  line,  including  not  only  the  coast  range  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  the  peninsular  area  of  Lower  California  (belonging  to 
Mexico)  and  the  detached  mountainous  islands  of  BritiJah  Columbia 
and  Alaska. 

Volcanoes  of  commanding  form  here  and  there  dominate  the 
plateaus  and  mountains.  (Mzaba,  Popocatepetl  and  their  neiph- 
Dours,  terminating  the  Cordilleran  system  in  Mexico;  Mount  San 
Francisco,  bearing  snow  and  Arctic  plants  above  the  nearly  desert 
plateau  of  Arizona;  Mount  Shasta,  with  small  je;laciers  in  northern 
California:  Mount  Rainier,  with  extensive  glaciers  surmounting  the 
Cascade  range  of  Washington;  Mount  Wrangell  in  Alaska,  and 
farther  on  the  many  cones  in  the  curved  chain  of  the  Aleutian 
islands:  all  these  have  been  heaped  up  around  vents  through  which 
their  lavas  rose  from  some  deep  source.  Vast  lava  floods  have  been 
poured  out  at  different  times.  The  southern  part  of  the  Mexican 
plateau  is  built  up  in  large  measure  of  lava  sheets,  capped  with 
volcanoes.  Extensive  lava  beds,  barren  and  rugged,  cover  larige 
areas  in  north-eastern  California.  The  basins  of  Snake  and  Columbia 
rivers  in  Idaho  and  Washington  are  flooded  with  older  and  more 
extensive  lava  sheets,  whose  borders  bp  around  promontories  and 
islands  of  the  "  mainland."  Still  older  lava-flows  in  British  Columbia 
are  now  deeply  dissected  by  the  branches  of  Frazer  river,  and  remain 
only  in  disconnected  upland  areas.  High  pbtcaus  in  Utah  are  pro- 
tected by  a  heavy  I%va  capping,  the  result  of  great  eruptions  before 
the  plateaus  were  uplifted.  Here  and  there  rise  dome-like  mountains, 
the  result  of  the  underground  intrusion  of  lavas  in  cistern-like  s^ces, 
forming  "  laccoliths,"  and  blistering  up  the  overlying  strata.  Thus, 
by  mountain  upheaval  or  volcanic  eruption,  great  altitudes  have 
been  gained.  Where  the  uplift  has  been  strong,  ranges  of  truly 
Alpine  form  with  extensive  snow-fields  and  glaciers  occur,  as  in  the 
Selkirk  range  of  Canada  (now  traversed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
railway),  and  again  in  Alaska.  Heights  of  12.000  and  14,000  ft.  are 
exceeded  by  numerous  summits  in  the  central  part  of  the  system; 
but  the  dominating  peaks  are  found  far  in  the  north-west  and  in 
the  south.    Several  mountains  in  Alaska  exceed  18,000  ft.  (Mount 


McKinley,  20,300  ft.;  Mount  Logan.  19.540  ft.;  Meant  St  ESas. 
18,000  ft.):  and  the  great  Mexican  vofcanoes  nse  nearly  as  high 
(Orizaba,  1 8,250  ft.).  Widespread  plateaus  maintain  uplaad  aliitwks 
of  more  than  a  mile  over  vast  areas. 

As  in  all  regions  of  great  altitude,  the  erodoa  of  valleys  has 
progressed  on  a  magnificent  scale  in  the  Cordilleran  regiao..  ajid  the 
actual  form  of  many  of  its  parts  is  more  the  result  oi  aculpturizqc 
than  of  uplifting.  The  plateaus  of  Arizona  are  traversed  by  toe  deep 
ca  lions  01  the  Colorado  river  and  its  branches,  at  places  i  m.  deep, 
and  with  elaborately  carved  walU.  Upon  the  plateaus  themsd>-c&, 
long  and  ragged  cliffs  of  recession  attest  an  even  greater  work  of 
erosion  than  the  cajtons.  In  all  the  mountain  ranges  except  those 
of  youngest  uplift,  valleys  have  been  actively  eroded,  sometime* 
producing  steep  peaks  as  in  Mount  Aasiniboine  (11.500  ft.)  in  the 
Canadian  Rockies,  rivalling  the  Swiss  Matterhom  in  sharpness  of 
form;  but  the  greater  number  of  summits  have  been  worn  to  roughly 
pyramidal  form  between  wide-flaring  valleys,  and  the  mountain 
flanks  have  thus  come  to  be  extensively  covoed  with  rock  waste 
lyin|;  on  slopes  of  relatively  uniform  declivity.  Some  of  the  ranges 
are  in  a  second  cycle  of  dissection,  having  been  once  worn  <k»wn  to 
moderate  relief  and  now  being  elevated  for  renewed  eroaion ;  the 
Sierra  Nevada  of  California  is  believed  to  be,  in  part,  of  this  history, 
having  at  least  in  its  central  and  northern  parts  been  well  reduced 
and  now  again  enjoying  a  mountainous  character  in  virtue  of  a  later 
slanting  uplift  en  Idoc,  with  rapid  descent  on  its  eastern  fracturtd 
face.  Other  ranges  almost  completely  worn  down,  ftill  ranain 
tow,  as  in  south-eastern  California,  where  they  are  now  rcpreaenttd 
by  gently  sloping  rock  floors  veneered  with  sravel  and  retaining  only 
small  remnants  of  their  original  mass  still  unconsumed;  thus  the 
end,  as  well  as  the  beginning,  of  the  cycle  of  erooon.  together  with 
many  complications  ot  its  progress,  are  illustrated  in  different  pons 
of  this  great  and  varied  mountain  system.  In  the  fjorded  coast  of 
Alaska,  as  well  as  in  the  higher  northern  ranges,  signs  ci  intense 

Slacial  ero«on  are  seen  in  the  cirques  at  the  vaUey  heads  and  in  the 
iscordant  junction  of  the  "hanging"  lateral  valleys  and  the  deep 
trunk  valleya— the  floors  of  the  tormer  being  cut  off  00  the  walb 
of  the  latter. 

Fitting  complements  of  the  deeply-eroded  mountains  are  found  ia 
the  great  accumulations  of  mountain  waste  now  occupying  basins 
of  depression  between  the  various  ranges,  as  in  Mexico.  Utah. 
Nevada,  Montana  and  elsewhere.  Erosion  and  transportatioQ  bete 
combine  to  build  up  the  floors  of  the  basins  with  the  waste  of  the 
surrounding  highlands;  a  result  that  is  peculiariy  beneficial  ia 
Mexico  where  the  climate  of  the  plateau  basins  is  rendered  relativdy 
temperate  by  reason  of  its  altitude,  and  where  the  surface  is  easily 
habitable  by  reason  of  its  small  relief.  In  the  Iw^  denressioRs,  as 
along  the  boundary  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  isolated  raises 
frequently  rise  like  islands  over  the  plain  of  waste  that  has  bees 
built  up  on  their  flanks.  Shallow  saline  lakes  or  playas  (wet-«eatber 
lakes)  without  outlets  lie  on  the  lowest  parts  of  the  %/aste-fidled 
basins;  their  failure  to  overflow  in  rivers  discharging  to  the  sea 
being  less  the  result  of  enclosure  by  baniers  than  of  dcfideocy  of 
rainUll;  for  it  is  chiefly  in  the  arid  region  that  the  waste-flo^vd 
basins  are  best  developed.  Indeed,  the  rainfall  is  often  so  scanty 
that  the  streams  from  the  mountains — where  most  of  the  little 
precipitation  occurs— often  fail  even  to  form  lakes,  withering  away 
on  the  waste  plains.  In  all  these  cases,  the  wash  of  rock  waste  frcxa 
the  mountains  remains  on  the  continent  and  builds  up  the  basis 
plains,  instead  of  being  carried  away  from  the  land  to  form  stratified 
sediments  on  the  sea  floor.  The  habit  of  gathering  mountain  waste 
in  interior  basins  that  characterizes  so  much  of  the  CordiUeraa 
region  to-day  is  only  the  continuation  of  an  cariier  practice,  for 
extensive  basin  depoats  of  Tertiary  date  are  found  in  many  pons 
of  the  Cordilleran  region;  some  of  them  are  famous  for  preserving 
vertebrate  fossils,  such  as  those  of  the  many-toed  ancestors  of  the 
horse. 

Between  the  loftier  western  highlands  and  the  lover  eastere 
highlands  (Laurentian  and  Appalachian)  lies  a  great  cutentacm  of 
medial  plains,  stretching  in  moderate  altitude  from  the  -^  ^^^ 
Arctic  (Jcean  to  the  GuU  of  Mexico,  and  having  in  their  mm^T^ 
middle  a  breadth  of  1500  m.  They  are  composed  ""^ 
throughout  of  neariy  horizontal  strata  and  made  a  re^oa  locx 
exempt  from  stronj^  disturbance.  Although  for  the  most  part  floored 
by  marine  formations,  their  structure  and  composition  indicate,  as 
has  already  been  said,  relatively  shallow  water.  The  ancient  sra 
that  once  occupied  the  middle  belt  of  the  continent  therefore  had 
little  likeness  to  the  abysmal  oceans,  but  resembled  rather  the  shalio* 
ocean  margins  that  to-day  overlap  various  continental  masEes— 
the  largest  example  of  this  idnd  now  existing  being  between  Asia  and 
Australia.  The  eastern  part  of  the  plains  u  underlaid  by  Palaeozoic 
strata,  already  mentioned  as  having  been  laid  down  upon  the  sub- 
siding Archaean  continent  or  folded  in  the  makins  01  the  App^ 
achians;  coal  beds  are  here  included  in  the  Ohb  and  middle  Mtss»- 
sippi  banns.  The  area  of  the  western  plains  remained  submerpd 
to  a  later  date,  preserving  a  stretch  of  marine  waters  to  the  end  of 
Mesozoic  time,  and  thus  resembling  the  lowland  belt  of  western 
Asti,  which  was  similarly  covered  by  a  broad  and  a  shallow  ars 
of  the  ocean  extending  from  the  Arctic  to  the  European  neater- 
raneans  until  a  late  geological  date.  The  surface  of  the  medial  pUtm 
is  not  always  so  even  as  might  be  inferred  from  their  name.    Both 
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Mlnui  aykd  the  Cordinou  of  Notlh  Anuria  (ihe  Rucky 

g^  Uoil^  Suia  *iul  Caiuda^.  diRn  Irani  tlic  Liurcntun 
^  uid  Appalachian  rcEioni  in  having  nifleml  numeToiii 
^  diiorderlvaiovcdicnuat  daict  fonccflt  (bat  tbeexUtins 
f^^  relief  aftbcrcaionbcart  a  tlftni  Ilea  nmLtbn  to  ittiTcgular 
^°^  iiplil»;a  relation  thai  douHluaonceobtaiDFd  in  the  ^der 
inlain  area*  oil  the  eaat,  where  it  haa  nov  been  obliterated  by 


,,  — — ,  ^  ,.jie  d  repeated  and 
~.^-vv-»i>iKu  iHv^HHiii — f«  ■  iMn*  ol  the  more  ancient  uphcavala 
■upplvinc  raaterialt  for  the  itnta  ol  neiicr  nn^ei.  For  cxampW.  in 
Canada  oa  axial  bdt  ol  ancient  ncka  it  bofdcred  on  the  can  and 
mat  by  iintificdlonuliDnaoleiiocnoualiiiclEiKH  (40.000  to  ^.<x» 
ft.),  tboaa  oa  the  weit  Includine  a  laiie  Ibatc  o[  (DnicmiiOTaneauB 
vokaalc  ■uteilab:  all  three  beita  having  been  deformed  and  up- 
heaved. aaweD  as  deeply  diiiected  in  the  bterchapten  of  fraloBical 
time.  It  ia,  however,  Inporunt  to  sate  that  the  IntcrvaF  between 
PalacQuic  and  Meiaiole  time,  in  which  mouotala.nialdDe  diMurb- 

that  the  nUer  RotofUta  thought  them  to  be  of  world-wide  ment, 

waaheKgeaciaiypaiaed  aver  in  lelativequlet,  ~~ ''^ 

•edimenutloa  pniduced  in  certain  dinricia  a  1 

of  depoilu  fiom  Silurian  to  CreLiceoui    ' 
Caftoniferoiu  period,  which  gained  iti  nan 


llicre  ii  here  enemptified. 
ing  over  3000  m.  Iron  Ala 
aver  looo  m.  hi  breadth  a 
and  moiuitaia  atruclure*.     .... 
of  eanh^niH  wltlHut  idgnificai 
.K.  _>.». 1  fitiionx  — "• 


night  be  nppcted  in  a  region  er 


le,  a  great  variety  c^  pUteau 
I  upheaval  of  adjncent  block* 
g  or  diaturbance  ha*  produced 
Some  of  (he  smplett  and 

— - — p are  (0  be  found  in  the  broken 

id  tihed  lava  bloeki  of  «uihem  Oregon.  Tilted  blocki  on  a  larger 
•tale,  much  Mon  affected  by  proceucB  ol  sculpture,  are  found  in  the 
lot(y  St  Eliai  Alpi  of  Abika,  the  lite  ol  Knie  o<  iKe  greatcK  glaci 


Ike  plateaua  ol  Aiiuna  a 


The  wall  of  a  hjge  fracture,  now  elaSorately  carved, 
e  wedemAlope  of  trLeWa>i«tch  ranee,  lacing  tnedneit 
.  Rangeaofa  relaTively  limple  arcK  Btructure  are  keen 
..  .«  v...-  mountains  ol  Wyoming  and  Utah.  Arched  upheavala 
alio  characterize  (he  lron(  range  oC  the  Rocky  Mounlaini  proper  in 
Colorado  and  Wyonuni  and  in  (he  Black  Hilla  of  South  Dakota, 
bending  up  the  itiata  of  the  adjacent  plaini  in  the  ^mplcat  faahion, 
and  _prviucing  dome-like  mountaina,  now  deeply  dlueclcd  by  out- 
flowing comequcnt  nreama  A  remarkable  change  in  the  Hnjc(ur<e 
of  theRocky  Mounlaini  occura  north  of  (he  Miuouri  river  b  Montana 
and  nofthinrd  into  Canada,  where  the  front  range  La  of  aynclinal  or 
(rough  atiuctuR,  witb  (he  youngeit  initcad  of  the  oldeat  rocka  along 
the  aw,  while  the  nnta  of  die  pbias  are  bent  dawn  and  over- 
ridden in  the  moat  abnormal  manner.  Indeed,  mountala  Kmcture 
occura  of  an  gnat  diverntjr  in  varioui  pant  of  the  Cordillerap  region 
aa  to  elude  general  deaciiption.  The  diituibances  emend  lUiKtIy 
to  (he  weitem  cout  Une.  including  not  only  the  coait  range  of  Cali- 
fomiai  but  the  peninsular  area  of  Lower  California  (belonging  to 
Meiico)  and  the  detached  mountainoui  iilanda  of  Briliih  CcJumbia 
■ndAkuka. 

Vokanoea  of  commanding  form  hen  and  Ihere  dominate  the 
plateaut  and  mountaina.  Oriiaba.  Popocatepetl  and  their  peigh- 
baura.,  termlnaling  tbe  Cordilleran  lynem  in  Meiico;  Mount  San 

ill  ^lacScra  in  northern 


'™"S 


of  Waahinglon;  Moo: 


■a  ahectii  whofc  bvden 


.  meaaure  of  lava  sheeta.  capped  WLlh 
bedi.  barren  and  ruggedi  cover  large 
nia.  The  bavniolSnIke  end  Columbia 
iitnii  .«■  flnndwl  with  oldcT  and  moie 
id  momontorlea  and 


by  mountain  upheaval  or  volcanic  eruption,  great 
been  gained.  Where  (ho  opiilt  haa  been  nrone. 
Alpine  form  with  evtenvve  anrrw-fielda  and  g^cWm 
Selkirk  range  ol  Canada  (now  (raversed  by  the  C 
railway)  and  again  in  Alatka.    Heighli  of  ii.ooa  ar 

tbe  ioutb.    Several  mountain*  in  Alaika  exceed  18 


High  plateaua  b  llUh  an  pro- 
reiult  of  great  eruption*  before 
Ibere  tih  dome-Uke  mountaloa. 

"""""'SiSSrKS: 


McKiniey.  JO.yw  ft.;  Mount  Logan.  19.MO  It.;  Moubi  Si  Elaa. 

la.ooo  ft.);  and  tbe  great  Mexican  volcanoe*  rue  neaxly  aa  high 
(Oriiaba.  i8,3Sali.).  wideipnadplaieautmaintaiauplaiidakiiu^ 


b  tbe  Corrlilienn  lei 


—  ...m  o(  many  tt  it*  (larti  i*  moie  the  retult  ol  iculpturing 
I  of  ucdif  ling,  'nie  plateaua  of  Aiiiona  are  tnvcr*ed  bv  the  deep 
ini  ol  the  Culorado  civet  and  ita  bnnches,  at  placa  j  m.  deep. 
wilh  elaboralely  carved  walla.  Upou  the  r**"*!'!  tbcmadve*. 
and  ragged  cliffi  of  RCOuon  uteat  an  eves  gnater  work  of 


rred  with  Fock  wane 
Some  ol  the  nnt« 

I  part,  of  (1^  hiatory. 

ipteieTy  mam  down.  nOI  remain 

a,  where  Ibey  aie  now  lepmnmd 

nek  noon  venecnd  with  envel  and  teuuiioganly 
'  their  or^hial  naia  Hill  unconaunied:  ihu  tbt 
'  beginning,  of  the  cycle  ol  erouon.  tocetlvr  wiib 
I*  ^  it*  progma,  are  illualnied  in  ctilTcreiit  carti 

-    - /aried  mountain  tyKcm.    In  the  Ijonki]  coax  of 

Alatka,  aa  well  a*  in  the  higher  northern  ranges  agiu  of  imense 
'    '  '  xn  in  tbe  cirquea  al  the  vaUey  hoda  and  in  the 

, of  the  "hanging'*  lateral  valleji  and  (hedcvp 

ink  valley* — the  £oon  of  the  former  being  oil  off  00  the  walb 


pyramidal  lorn  between  wide-flaring  valle) 
flank*  have  thu*  come  to  be  exteniively  cm 
lying  on  alopea  of  relativdy  uniform  decuviij 
are  in  a  lecond  CTcle  of  duaectlai,  having  be 
moderate  relief  and  now  beiai  elevated  for 
Sicm  ricvada  of  CaEloraia  la  E^ewd  (o  be.  i 
having  at  Icait  in  ita  ccntnl  and  nonhern  n 
and  now  anin  enjoylnf  n  mountaino 
•lanting  u^(  m  tbe.  wKh  rapid  di 
face.    Other  lUgei,  abiiiM^GOiiiplei 


of  Ihi*  great 
Al-'"    

Si 

of  liie  latter. 


n  the  ncioul  range*,  a*  u  Madce,  Utah- 
Montana  and  elaewhen^  Eroiion  and  tnuporuiioa  ben 
^Dn:inne  10  build  up  ihe  floon  of  the  baun*  wilh  tbe  woale  tt  the 
lurrounding  hichlanda;  a  iTHjlt  that  i*  peculiarly  beneficial  b 
Mexico  where  Ihccliioate  of  the  plateau  baam*  it  lendered  relmnrly 

habitable  by  reason  of  it*  small  relief.  In  Ibe  luger  deprOBma,  as 
along  the  boundary  of  the  United  State*  and  MencD.iaolaled  raages 
Erequently  ri*e  like  island*  over  the  plab  td  wr^"  "'""  ■ 
buill  up  on  their  flanks.    Shallor   -'=— '' 


...rts  ofthe  waae-filkd 
n  diichaiging  tA  tbe  wa 
,  — .-icn  than  of  dcficaency  iJ 
a  region  that  tbe  waatc-Aoned 


f-^,  the  wash  of  rock 
rintnt  :iDd  bund*  uc 
from  >1«  land  tofor 


inj^  [Laurenlian  and  Appalac[]L 
lI  iiI.lIhs.  strelching  In  moderate 
0.  c-in  to  tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a 
I  breadth  at  i;ao  n  "" 
'  ^  nearly  h"' — ' 

"rnatloni-l 

L,  jlri^ady  bocn  aid.  relatively  iha]1a> 
uit  .ince  occupied  the  middle  beJl  ol  thi 

«in  mjiELni  thai  to-day  overlap  vari 
le  \mes  example  of  ihiiUod  noweii^ii 


csUed  ralbe^ 


...  .  „  .Ven  laid  down  mam  tke  nb- 
.....o,,  ..^.iij.iLbn  or  iu\\i^d  ia  the  maUng  of  the  Appal- 
i\  bedi  are  here  included  In  the  CHiloand  middk  Moair 
k  The  area  of  Ihe  weitem  )daina  remained  uboierTtd 
late,  preaervinB  a  itrHch  of  marine  water*  Id  (he  end  d 
ime,  and  thus  lesenibliM  the  kiwland  belt  of  weMin 

I  was  umilarly  covered  by  a  broad  and  a  ^Bow  ara 

II  a  late  ReologicBl  dale.    The  surface  of  the  medial  plab* 
yi  so  even  as  might  be  inferred  from  their  nawie.    Betk 
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wint  <I  being  reduced  to  pcnepUuu.    Their  pment 
(  •□  much  the  reull  al  Ihat  orifiul  Bplilt  [nun  the 

America  H  ruaouk  biH  thui  b«  larmed  betineB 
uid  wHUn  hieUuidi — the  Miiiiiii[KH  xeceiviiif 
of  a  vuE  HRA  (ftboul  J  J4OXOO  H.  m.)  tor  ducbun 
■  ■     ■     -    ■      ■      -■  MuSnin  otber  ■•-=- 


(nht  to  the  eon  wid  wot 
which  the  plateau  of  cmtnl 


:  aDotheT  Bad  with 


the  plain*  ct  the  Ohio,  upper  Mi 

.  with  eiteniln  depatiu  of  ice-laid  or  water-laid 
gencnlly  naoolb  wrfut  and  A  fertile  sdi  here 
•— tRdoi.  but  ikUyETiMed. 
continuity  of  the  O^leru  cf  North  and  South 
laa  beea  brolceo  by  invqtiptJou  in  the  iflthmivi  portwa 
of  the  northern  continents    The  tfnjcturaL  peculWitm 

"'''■ ' —  "-lEblandt  ol  North  Anwrica  iruv  be  tnced 

^  ---* belt  ol  peat  voianora  by 

Moico  ia  terminatEd  00  the 
kndca  fail  to  imch  IViutma. 
a  Kpoiated  by  the  valley  ol 
Ht  of  Une  with  each  other 
Central  America,  t>ie  Weat 
r  which  the  iilandi  arc  con 

^  ,  n  marein  of  South  Anicnca, 

all  beloat  together  u  what  haa  been  tcmicd  the  Antillean  moantatn 
mteui,  IB  which  eait  and  weic  trmda  of  late  gcolooical  date  pre- 
doninate.  with  abundant  volcanic  additiona  on  the  Pacific  border 
of  Central  Anerka,  and  aloog  the  eaKerp  end  of  the  lyiiem  in  he 
Windward  idanda  d(  the  LcHET  Antillea.  The  unEly  of  Ihii  lyBeo 
haa  ben  until  recently  overlooked  partly  beauie  the  Antillean 
ratiEca  an  Iw  the  most  pan  AilL  under  water,  and  yet  further  becauie 
the  volcanoea  which  fonn  the  ilrtidgeet  rclieii  of  uie  iathnuan  lepon 
are  ao  lianaed  along  the  Pacihc  cnait  ai  to  ■uBgeA  the  contlnu  ty 
of  thg  Codillenn  syilenia  on  the  north  and  louih;  but  theie 
vokanoea  art  naDy  only  wperadded  to  a  foundatiDn  of  quite  ano  her 
kind.  Ceolooical  iludiea  on  the  mainland  and  on  the  ulindi  have 
•hown  that  both  lundamenial  Rnictuie  and  surface  form  are  m 


iy  ovartoppuig  jarta  alt  broad  platfo 
ma  marine  deponts,  of  which  the  gr^IFr 
^nnuive  hhILow  ban]ta»  which  deacend  by  a  ainp  wuijc  ■#«  uic 
Borth-eait  to  fRat  dcptha  in  tlie  Atlinlic  The  lowlandi  of  Yucatan 
reueaible  Florida  in  being  the  emerged  part  of  a  much  larfer  mam. 
of  which  an  ci|iial  portion  ia  atill  under  water  in  the  ahelf  around  the 
Gulf  of  Meaica  Al  thii  region  ii  luxuriantly  pnxluclive  and  b 
advaataffcoiHly  aurmuaded  by  wateta  iriiich  would  be  bacnn  and 
dcaett.KbtheSahara.lfiefilaadbylawlanda.  The  active  vokanoa 
on  the  Pacific  tlope  have  built  many  conea  and  ufdandi.  lonie  of 
their  hivtoric  eruptiona  having  been  of  icrrible  violence.  Thus  Lake 
Nicaragua,  once  a  bay  of  the  Pacific,  haa  been  cut  <jB  by  volcanic 
dcpow1a,leavinaijnly  the  Gulf  ofFonseca  open  to  the  western  ocean 

The  ncceiaive  cniiui  movementi  by  which  the  land  area  of  what 
we  DOW  kaow  aj  North  America  haa  been  incirued  and  connected 
-■■  have  determined  the  growth  of  ieveral  gieat  river  ayitenu 

•"'"■  through  which  Ihcbrnder  part  of  the  continent  iidiamcd 
Tlie  iBDvementi  that  teaullcd  In  the  emeiTence  of  the  Plaint  had  the 
effect  of  Bvra/ting  many  ancient  riven  of  moderate  alie  upon  tninhi 
of  ununaT  dinRnaiona.  The  Miadnipfd  ayiteni,  lonie  ol  whsae 
caotem  brancbet  probably  date  from  early  Meaouic  time,  received 

5i  Tertiary  time,  (oi«hiy  ouiIenipDrancoua  with  the  uplift  of  the 
Gull  coaital  plain  by  wl-"*-  -■-- ' — "-  -'  -"-- '-' 


«  of  Miitlfiippi  ii  applied,  and  which  for  that  reason  have  gainn 
undue  aubjective  importance,  are  of  rdatively  modem  date  a 
y  arf  cDnrrolled  by  the  abundant  glacial  depohti  of  nortbcn 
iine»Ia.  The  evolulion  itf  the  Mactcniie  teaembin  that  of  th 
'    '     ~  '     a  very  genera]  way,  although  aaioeof  Its  eaaten 


branchei  inay  be  the 


»njlhem  anil 


on  Bay  and 
vuld  belong 


Id  ihc  bayiandimndiof  theno , 

n  of  the  rule  thai  the  larger  ocean  rcceivea  the  diainaae  of  the 
allcr  contlnenlal  area,  the  riven  that  flow  into  the  Pacific  nak 
DW  UioK  befooging  10  the  Atlantic.  The  gnaleal  b  the  Yukon. 
farther  Canada  and  inner  Alaaka,  one  of  the  J^cat  rivoa  of  the 
rid,  little  known  until  the  active  eatploratkm  oMta  baiin  for  sold- 
•It,  The  Fraier  dtaint  much  of  the  mountalnoua  area  of  ■oulbem 
Irish  Columbia,  as  the  Columbia  drdna  that  of  the  nortb-weatero 
ilrd  Slam;  the  lalter  it  peculiar  in  that  one  of  ita  headwater* 
^sdllheuimbaieoftheKackyMou 


i«i''l^n'"ini 


ring  a  region  of  moderate  relief, 
occupy  rilt.valkvn  or  traben  |4 


« 


-.w^^,-..,   n  _produciDfl  the  peat  lakea.    The  ik 

mone  he  crowded  rangea  of  the  aarrDwod  : 
g  n  hat  not  been  cloeely  atudied-  The  hu 
get  of  the  middle  and  aoutbem  CordiUenv  .  .  . 

Mexico,  contain  many  bkea  that  occirpy  ihallov  deprea- 
descrt  plum  I  they  are  uiuaUy  without  outlet  and  valine; 
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therein  the  trade  winds  of  a  broadened  torrid  zone,  the  stormy 
westerly  winds  of  middle  latitudes  and  the  irrcsular  winds  of  the 
polar  regions,  are  well  exemplified  over  North  America;  but,  as  is 
usually  the  case  on  land,  the  systematic  movement  of  the  atmosphere 
is  better  seen  in  the  drift^of  tke  clouds  than  in  the  movement  of  the 
surface  winds,  which  arc  much  modified  by  the  changes  from  Hill  to 
valley,  from  mountain  to  plain.*'  Nevertheless  the  prevalence  of  the 
general  atmosphere  currents  has  much  to  do  witn  the  control  of 
certain  values  of  annual  temperature  range,  as  well  as  with  the 
distribution  of  rainfall.  The  former  are  small  (about  ao")  along  a 
great  stretch  of  the  Pacific  coast,  even  as  far  north  as  Alaska,  where 
the  moderating  influences  of  the  ocean  are  brought  upon  the  land 
by  the  westerly  winds;  while  a  range  appropriate  to  a  continental 
interior  ^*  or  40*)  is  experienced  over  most  of  the  eastern  side  of 
the  continent  in  temperate  latitudes,  and  even  upon  the  North 
Atlantic  ocean  near  the  American  coast,  where  strong  seasonal 
changes  of  temperature  are  carried  forward  by  the  westeriy  winds. 
It  is  particularly  in  this  respect  that  the  general  climatic  resemblances 
between  North  America  and  Eurasia,  above  referred  to,  are  broken; 
for  eastern  Canada  and  western  Europe  are  strikingly  unlike  in 
seasonal  variations  of  temperature.    Labrador  is  about  10*  cooler 


the  passing  trades.  In  Mexico  and  Central  America  the  eastern  slopes 
are  tor  the  most  part  better  watered  than  the  western,  because  the 
winds  there  come  chiefly  from  the  east  (maximum  over  100  in.  in 
Guatemala  and  adjacent  parts).  Farther  north  the  reverse  holds  true ; 
the  Pacific  slope  north  of  40*  latitude  has  an  abundant  rainfall  (maxi- 
mum over  100  in.),  and  its  mountains  are  clothed  with  dense  forests. 
There  are  large  areas  of  deficient  rainfall  (less  than  30  in.)  in  the  interior 
of  the  continent,  iR^ere  the  intermontane  basins  and  the  piedmont 
plains  that  slope  eastward  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  middle  lati- 
tudes are  treeless.  The  areas  afflicted  with  dryness  are  unsymmetri- 
cally  distributed,  being  west  of  the  medial  mendian  (95^,  because  of 
the  ranges  near  the  Pacific  by  which  rain  is  withheld  from  the  basins 
and  from  the  plains  farther  east.  The  dryness  is  induced  not  only 
by  light  precipitation,  but  also  by  active  evaporation  in  the  warm 
season — a  rule  that  holds  true  until  a  high  latitude  is  reached. 
East  of  the  medial  meridian  great  profit  is  received  from  the  warm 
and  moist  winds  that  are  drawn  inland  from  the  water  surface  of  the 
mediterraneans  (Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  Sea)  which  so  advan- 
tageously occupy  the  latitudes  that  are  given  up  to  the  Sahara  in 
the  Old  world.  It  is  largely  on  this  account  that  the  central  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  Mississippi  basin  enjoy  a  sufficient  and  well- 
distributed  rainfall,  producing  forests  or  fertile  prairies  over  grtAt 
areas  (rainfall  over  40  in.).  Regions  of  prevailing  snowfall  are  chiefly 
in  the  north-west  and  north-east;  the  former  includes  the  higher 
ranges  of  the  western  highlands  in  Canada  and  Alaska,  where  the 
snowfall  from  the  Pacific  winds  is  heavy,  and  extensive  snowfields 
and  glaciers  are  formed;  the  former  includes  Greenland,  where  a 
heavy  ice-sheet  shrouds  the  land,  the  snowfall  of  moderate  measure 
being  probably  supplied  mostly  from  the  North  Atlantic.  In  the 
northern  contmental  interior  snow  covers  the  ground  during;  the 
winter  season,  not  that  the  snowfall  is  heavy  but  that  the  persistent 
cold  weather  preserves  the  moderate  amount  that  falls. 

The  extetision  of  the  continent  across  the  belts  of  the  terrestrial 
wind  system  tends  to  turn  branch  winds  from  the  westeriics  toward 
the  trades  on  the  Pacific  border,  and  from  the  trades  toward  the 
westerlies  on  the  Atlantic  border.  This  effect  is  strengthened  in 
summer,  when  the  higher  temperature  prevalent  over  the  continent 
causes  the  air  to  flow  away  from  above  the  lands,  and  to  accumulate 
over  the  neighbouring  oceans,  on  each  of  which  a  vast  anticyclone 
is  thereby  established — the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  over  the 
North  Atlantic  and  North  Pacific  thus  coming  to  simulate  the  circu- 
lation of  the  surface  waters  of  the  oceans  themselves.  It  is  partly 
on  account  of  this  deflection  of  the  summer  winds  up  the  Mississippi 
valley  that  the  eastern  interior  of  the  continent  receives  a  beneficent 
rainfall  as  already  stated.  In  winter  when  the  inflow  from  the  south 
is  replaced  by  an  outflow,  httle  rain  or  snow  would  fall  but  for  the 
indraft  winds  of  cyclonic  storms  by  which  the  outflow  appropriate 
to  the  cold  season  of  the  continent  is  temporarily  reversed.  The 
free  play  of  the  cyclonic  winds  north  and  south  over  the  great  medial 
plains  permits  indrafts  from  torrid  and  frigid  sources,  which  some- 
times succeed  each  other  rapidly,  producing  abrupt  and  frequent 
weather  changes.  Something  of  the  same  contrasts  is  p^oduc(^d  by 
winds  drawn  in  upon  the  eastern  coast  alternately  from  over  the  moist 
and  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  from  over  the  moist  and 
cold  waters  of  the  Labrador  cucfcnt.     *^ 

The  southerly  flow  of  the  branching-grinds  along  the  Pacific  coa<(t 
gives  them  a  drying  quality,  and  thus  still  further  broadens  the 
western  arid  region  towards  the  ocean  until  it  reaches  the  coast  in 
southern  California  and  north-western  Mexico  (rainfall  less  than  10 
in.),  there  joining  the  arid  belt  of  western  Mexico  and  presenting  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  rainy  forested  coast  farther  north;  but 
although  unfavourably  dry,  the  southern  California  coast  is  one  of 
the  most  truly  temperate  regions  of  the  world,  in  respect  of  mildness 
and  constancy  of  temperature.  The  drying  winds  cover  all  California 
in  summer,  but  they  migrate  southward  m  the  winter,  giving  place 
to  the  stormy  westerlies.    Thus  California  has  a  subtropical  climate 


of  wet  winters  and  dry  summers:  while  north  in  British  Columbia 
and  Alaska  there  is  plentiful  rainfall  all  the  year  round,  and  farther 
south  there  is  persistent  aridity. 

The  fauna  01  North  America  (Nearctic)  is  more  closely  related  to 
that  of  Europe-Asia  (Palacarctic)  than  to  that  of  any  other  200- 
geographical  province;  the  two  being  united  by  many 
writers  in  one  faunal  province  (Hobrctic).  The  rdmlccr 
(caribou),  beaver  and  polar  bear  are  common  to  both  proviz 
The  mooae»  wapiti,  bison  and  grinly  bear  of  North  America,  are 
closely  related  to  the  elk,  red  deer  or  stag,  aurochs  and  brown 
bear  of  Eurasia;  and  the  following  groups  are  wcU  represented  in 
both  provinces:  cats,  lynxes,  weasels,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  seals, 
hares,  squirrels,  marmots,  lemming,  sheep  and  deer.  On  the  other 
hand  the  following  forms  are  characteristic  of  N<Mth  America: 
(rodents)  pouched  rats  or  gophers,  musk  rat,  prairie  dog,  Canadian 
porcupine;  (camiwra)  raccoon  and  skunk;  (ungulates)  musk  ox, 
bighorn,  Rocky  Mountains  goat,  pronghorn;  {manutttiJ)  ODoasam. 
Among  birds  there  is  a  close  resemblance  to  those  01  Eurasia,  with 
some  admixture  of  South  American  forms,  as  in  the  humming  birds. 
The  forms  especially  characteristic  of  the  iKxthem  continent  are  the 
Baltimore  oriole,  bobolink,  cowbird,  flycatchers,  wood-warblers, 
Californianquail,  tree  grouse,  sage  grouse,  wild  turkey  and  turkey 
buzsard.  The  house  sparrow  of  Europe  has  been  introduced,  and 
has  become  very  common,  especially  in  the  cities,  where  it  is  known 
as  the  English  sparrow.  Reptilian  and  amphibian  groups  are  well 
represented:  turtles  are  especially  numerous;  suamanders  are 
varied  and  large;  rattlesnakes  are  among  the  more  peculiar  forms. 
Among  fish,  the  characteristic  forms  are  the  cyprinoids  (carp). 
Btur^n,  salmon,  pike  and  especially  the  suckers,  sunfisli,  mud^li 
(A  mia)  and  gar  pike  {Lepidosteus) .  The  roost  characteristic  group  of 
invertebrates  u  the  Unionidae  or  river  mussels. 

The  floral  areas  of  North  America,  limited  by  the  seograpluc 
divisions  of  the  continent,  may  be  divided  into  five  bdta:  the 
eastern  forested  area,  the  western  forested  area,  the  ^__ 

interior  unforestcd  area,  the  northern  barren  lands  and  '*' 

the  Gulf  coast.  The  eastern  forested  area  extends  from  the  Lanren- 
tian  highland  in  Canada  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and  southward  east  of 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  coast.  In  the  north  and  idoi»  the  moun- 
tains southward,  the  forests  are  largely  coniferous,  witn  a  mixture 
of  birches,  poplars  and  maples.  Southward,  especially  in  the  interior 
and  at  low  altitudes,  the  conifers  largely  disappear,  and  oaks, 
hickories,  plane-trees,  tulip-trees,  walnuts  ana  other  valuable 
deciduous  species  abound.  The  western  forested  area  befpins  in  the 
eastern  Rocky  Mountains  and  extends  to  the  Pacific.  Eastward  in 
the  mountains  the  forests  are  interspersed  with  arid  dtstiicts  wluck 
increase  in  area  southward.  Northward,  in  Canada,  the  mountains 
of  the  middle  Cordilleras  are  densely  wooded  with  continuous  forest 
up  to  the  timber  line.  Near  the  middle  Pacific  coast  the  forests 
attain  a  luxuriant  development,  the  redwood  (SegHota)  of  Cafifomia 
and  Oregon  sometimes  reaching  a  height  of  from  300  to  400  ft.  The 
unforested  area  of  the  Interior  consists  of  two  very  diasimilar  por- 
tions. The  vast  fertile  prairies  extend  from  the  Great  Lakes  west- 
ward to  the  Great  Plains,  and  southward  west  of  the  Misaasippi, 
with  occasional  eastward  lobes  at  low  altitudes.  On  these  pains 
grasses  and  other  herbaceous  vegetation  abound,  and  throiKlioat 
this  fertile  belt  a^culture  is  largely  followed,  the  grain  and  hay 
crops  being  especially  important.  Northward  in  Canada  the  plains 
become  wooded,  the  western  mountains  and  the  eastern  higluands 
being  thus  connected  by  a  narrow  strip  of  forest.  South-westward 
and  westward  the  fertile  prairie  gives  way  to  a  vast  arid        ' 


beginnix^  on  the  Great  Plams  and  extending  as  far  as  aouth-eaatem 
California,  and  thence  southward  into  Mexico.  On  this  broad  desert 
few  trees  are  found,  although  piflons  grow  on  the  cliffs  and  ledges, 
and  cottonwoods  occur  along  the  watercourses;  but  the  vanoos 
ranges  that  surmount  the  desert  frequently  carry  forests.  The  desert 
vegetation  as  a  whole  consist^of  cacti,  a^ves,  sage-brush  (^rfesasiia) 
and  other  plants  adapted  to  arid  conditions.  North  of  the  eastern 
forested  area  and  east  of  the  northern  Cordilkras  are  the  **  barren 
lands,"  with  frozen  subsoil,  extending  to  the  Arctic  coast.  The 
growing  season  here  is  short  and  the  climate  forbidding,  so  that  fees 
cannot  develop,  although  birches,  poplars,  willows  and  other  genera, 
which  southward  attam  large  size,  are  present  as  dwarf  shrubs. 
The  vegetation  of  this  northern  barren  district,  like  that  of  bleak 
mountain  summits  southward,  is  very  similar  in  character  to  that  of 
other  extreme  boreal  regions.  Blueberries,  crowbcnics  and  some 
other  small  fruits  are  abundant,  but  the  brief  summer  will  not  mature 
most  crops  of  the  temperate  zone.  The  Gulf  coast,  on  the  other  hand, 
supports  a  vceetadon  decidedly  tropical  in  its  nature.  Somewhat 
developed  in  Horida  and  the  other  southern  states,  this  flora  bccowes 
the  prevailing  one  on  the  coast  of  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
especially  from  the  region  of  Vera  Cruz  southward,  where  the  forests 
are  largely  composed  of  palms  and  live  oaks,  and  where  giant 
bamboos  often  attain  a  height  of  40  ft.  In  these  tropical  focests 
many  orchids  and  other  showy  plants  of  northern  conservatories  are 
native. 

North  America,  with  an  area  of  about  8,000,000  sq.  m.  (16% 
of  all  the  lands,  or  4*12%  of  the  whole  earth's  surface),  and  a 
mean  altitude  of  about  2000  ft.,  at  present  plays  a  part  io 
human  histoxy  that  is  of  greater  importance  than  is  wamatcd 
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by  its  size  alone,  although  it  has  not  in  this  respect  the  I 
extxaordinary  importance  of  Europe.    The  continent  has  the 
>mio  ^^^^  fortune  to  lie  chiefly  in  a  temperate  rather 
ta^     than  a  torrid  sone,  and  in  temperate  latitudes  to  be 

iro#  much  nearer  to  Europe  than  to  Asia.  Whatever  may 
'^^""     have  been  the  first  home  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants, 

'  the  dominating  people  of  to-day  are  derived  from  the 
leading  countries  of  the  Old  World.  Not  only  so;  temperate 
North  America  has  become  the  most  progressive  part  of  the 
continent  because  of  receiving  its  new  population  chiefly  from  the 
most  advanced  nations  of  middle  western  Europe — Great  Britain, 
France  and  Germany;  while  the  torrid  islands  and  the  narrowing 
southern  mainland  of  North  America  have  been  settled  chiefly 
from  the  less  energetic  peoples  of  southern  Europe;  and  the 
inhospitable  northern  lands  are  hardly  entered  at  all  by  new- 
comers, except  in  the  recently  discovered  goldfields  of  the 
far  north-west.  From  the  plantation  of  colonies  on  the  eastern 
coast,  the  movement  inland  has  been  governed  to  a  remarkable 
degree  by  physiographic  factors,  such  as  form,  climate  and 
products.  The  cities  of  the  Atlantic  harbours  and  of  the  adjacent 
lowlands  still  take  a  leading  part  in  industry  and  commerce, 
because  of  their  longer  establishment  and  of  their  relation  to 
Europe.  The  uplands,  ridges  and  mountains  of  the  Appalachian 
system— the  "  Backwoods  "  of  a  century  ago— remain  rather 
thinly  occupied  except  at  certain  centres  where  coal  or  other 
earth-product  attracts  an  industrial  population.  Beyond  the 
Appalachians  the  middle  interior  contains  a  very  large  proportion 
of  habitable  land.  It  was  long  ago  recognized  as  a  land  of  great 
promise,  and  it  is  to-day  a  land  of  great  performance,  covered 
with  a  network  of  railways,  yielding  an  enormous  product  of  grain, 
and  developing  industries  of  all  kinds.  Indeed,  within  and  closely 
around  an  area  marked  by  the  St  Lawrence  system  on  the  north, 
the  Ohio  on  the  south,  and  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  coast 
between  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  and  Chesapeake  Bay  inland  to 
the  middle  prairies,  there  is  a  remarkable  concentration  of  the 
population,  industry,  progress,  wealth  and  power  of  North 
America — the  focus  of  attention  from  all  other  parts  of  the 
continent.  The  regions  of  the  far  north  and  north-east,  including 
the  greater  part  of  the  Laurcntian  highland  and  the  extreme 
northern  stretch  of  the  medial  plains  and  the  western  highlands, 
remain  and  will  long  remain  thinly  populated.  The  furs  of  wild 
animals  are  their  characteristic  product.  Timber  b  taken  from 
their  more  accessible  forests;  but  only  in  mining  districts  does 
the  population  notably  increase,  as  in  the  iron  region  around 
Lake  Superior  and  in  the  Klondike  gold  region. 

In  the  south-eastern  United  States  lies  a  belt  of  coastal 
lowlands  skirting  the  Appalachians,  still  affected  by  negro  slavery 
and  its  consequences.  The  descendants  of  the  early  French 
settlers  of  Canada  stand  in  political  rights  as  wdl  as  in  loyalty 
to  the  Government  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  British  citizens 
of  the  Domim'on.  The  Italians  of  the  cities,  the  Hungarians 
of  the  mines,  the  Scandinavians  of  the  northern  prairies,  the 
Irish  and  Germans  everywhere  are  "  Americanized  "  in  the  second 
or  third  generation,  rapidly  entering  local  and  national  politics, 
and  hardly  less  rapidly  attaining  an  honourable  social  standing 
as  tested  by  intermarriage  with  English  and  other  stocks.  But 
the  negro  is  set  aside,  even  though  he  has  adopted  the  language 
and  the  religion  of  his  former  masters:  political  and  social 
rights  are  denied  him,  and  intermarriage  with  whites  is  practically 
excluded,  although  Illegitimate  mulattos  are  numerous.  Thus 
has  slavery  left  upon  a  people,  amongst  whom  political  rights 
and  social  opportunities  should  be  equal  for  all,  the  heavy  burden 
that  always  retards  progress  where  strongly  contrasted  races 
are  brought  together.  Farther  south  still  are  the  tropical 
islands  and  the  narrowing  mainland,  rich  in  possible  productive- 
ness, but  slowly  developed  because  of  a  prevailing  diversity  and 
instability  of  government  and  lack  of  progressive  spirit  among 
the  people.  Here  also  there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of 
negroes,  but  they  live  under  less  unhappy  conditions  than  those 
now  obtaining  in  the  United  States.  In  Mexico  and  Centra] 
America,  the  proportionate  number  of  aborigines  is  much  greater 
than  farther  north. 


West  of  the  Mississippi  in  middle  latitudes  the  population 
rapidly  decreases  in  density,  and  over  a  large  extent  of  the  semi- 
arid  plains  it  must  long  remain  sparse.  The  settlements  bordering 
the  plains  on  the  east  for  a  long  time  marked  the  "  Frontier  " 
of  civilization,  for  the  vast  stretch  of  dry  country  was  a  serious 
barrier  to  farther  advance.  But  the  plains  are  now  crossed  by 
many  railways  leading  to  the  Cordilleran  region — the  "  Far 
West  "—in  large  part  too  nigged  or  too  arid  for  occupation, 
but  rich  in  minerals  from  one  end  to  the  other,  the  seat  of  many 
mining  camps  of  unstable  population,  and  containing  numerous 
permanent  settlements  in  the  intermontane  basins.  Great 
irrigation  enterprises,  conducted  under  the  National  Reclamation 
Service  of  the  United  States,  are  employing  all  available  water 
supplies  for  agriculture;  but  large  areas  must  remain  permanently 
desert.  On  nearing  the  farther  ocean  the  climatic  conditions 
improve,  and  the  population  is  rapidly  increasing  in  number  and 
wealth;  this  district  not  being  content  to  take  its  name  with 
respect  to  the  east,  not  considering  itself  as  included  in  the 
"  Far  West,"  but  choosing  the  distinctive  designation  of  the 
"  Pacific  Slope,"  and,  while  maintaining  an  active  intercourse 
all  across  the  breadth  of  the  continent,  already  opening  relations 
with  the  distant  Orient  by  a  new  approach.  Among  the  earliest 
results  of  the  latter  movement  was  the  arrival  of  Chinese  labourers, 
a  humble,  industrious  and  orderly  class  of  men,  but  one  which 
stands  apart  in  language,  religion  and  race  from  the  dominant 
population,  lives  largely  without  domestic  ties,  and  gains  neither 
political  nor  social  standing  in  the  New  World. 

Two  centuries  ago  the  aboriginal  population  of  North  America 
would  have  deserved  deacriptbn  before  the  immigrant  population. 
To-day  the  aborigines  are  displaced  from  nearly  all  the  valuable 
parts  of  the  continent.  Never  very  numerous,  they  are  now  decreas- 
ing; many  tribes  are  already  extmct,  many  more  are  almost  00. 
Those  which  remain  less  dimmianed  are  b  the  Far  North  or  North- 
West  where  nature  is  rigorous;  or  in  the  tropical  forests  of  Central 
America  where  nature  is  over  bounteous;  or  in  the  more  desert 
parts  of  the  Middle  West  where  nature  is  arid.  The  replacement 
of  the  native  races  by  the  foreign  has  too  often  been  harsh,  cruel 
and  unjust ;  yet  it  has  resulted  in  an  advance  of  civilization.  Many 
savage  tribc»,  speaking  many  different  languages,  holding  little 
intercourse  with  each  other,  and  frequently  engaged  in  intertribal 
wars,  have  given  place  in  little  more  than  two  centuries  to  a  great 
population  of  European  oriein,  whose  dominant  parts  speak  one 
language,  whose  arts  are  hignly  advanced,  whose  home  intercourse 
is  most  active,  and  whose  foreign  commerce  had  attained  unexpected 
proportions  at  the  opening  of  the  aoth  century.  (W.  M.  D.) 

NORTHAMPTON,    BARL8    AND    MARQUESSES    OF.    The 

Northampton  title  has  been  held  in  various  English  families. 
About  X080  Simon  de  Senlis  (d.  1x09),  a  Norman  noble,  and  the 
builder  of  Northampton  Castle,  was  created  earl  of  Northampton 
as  well  as  earl  of  Huntingdon  by  William  the  Conqueror;  his 
son  Simon  (d.  X153)  was  also  recognized  in  the  title  about  X141, 
thotigh  his  stepfather,  David,  king  of  Scotland  ( 1084- x  153), 
had  meanwhile  obtained  the  earldom  in  right  of  his  wife.  The 
second  Simon  died  childless.  In  x  33  7  William  de  Bohun  (c.  13 10- 
X360),  a  distinguished  soklier,  son  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  4th 
eari  of  Hereford  and  3rd  earl  of  Essex,  was  created  earl  of 
Northampton;  and  his  son  Humphrey,  who  succeeded,  fell  heir 
in  X361  to  the  earldoms  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  which  thus 
became  united  under  that  of  Hereford.  The  titles,  however, 
became  extmct  at  his  death  in  1372. 

In  1547  William  Parr  (1S13-XS71),  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr 
and  brother  of  Catherine  Parr,  was  created  marquess  of  North- 
ampton, and  though  attainted  in  1553  was  recreated  marquess 
in  1559.  He  took  part  in  suppressing  the  rising  in  the  north 
of  England  in  1537,  and  after  serving  as  member  of  parliament 
for  Northamptonshire  was  made  Baron  Parr  in  1539.  In 
December  1543,  just  after  his  sister  had  married  the  Idng,  he 
was  created  earl  of  Essex,  a  title  formerly  held  by  his  father-in- 
law,  Henry  Bourchier,  who  had  died  in  March  xs40.  Under 
Edward  VI.,  who  called  him  "his  honest  uncle,"  Parr  was 
equally  prominent,  being  lord-lieutenant  of  five  of  the  eastern 
counties,  and  being  great  chamberlain  from  1550  to  x  5  53.  He 
favoured  the  claim  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  the  Engh'sh  throne  and 
consequently  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  was  quickly  followed 
by  his  attainder.    Although  sentenced  to  death  he  was  pardoned 
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and  released  from  prison  at  the  end  of  isS3'  After  enjoying 
the  favour  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Northampton  died  at  Warwick  on 
the  96th  of  October  1571.  He  left  no  ciiildren  and  his  mar- 
quessete  became  extinct.  In  1604  Heniy  Howard  (see  below) 
was  created  earl  of  Northampton,  his  title  dying  with  him. 
It  next  passed  into  the  Compton  family,  wluure  it  has  since 
remained.  The  xst  earl  of  Northampton  in  this  line,  William 
Compton  (d.  1630),  who  received  the  title  in  x6i8,  was  a  great- 
grandson  of  the  Six  William  Compton  (1482-1528)  who  was 
with  Henry  VIII.  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  his  son 
the  and  earl  ia  noticed  below.  The  gth  earl,  Charles  Compton 
(1760-1828),  was  created  a  marquess  in  181 2,  receiving  at  the 
same  time  the  titles  q{  Earl  Compton  and  Baron  Wilmington. 
His  son  Spencer  Joshua  Alwyne,  the  2nd  marquess  (1790-X8S1), 
was  president  of  the  Royid  Society  from  J838  to  1848;  the 
latter'sson  Lord  Alwyne  Compton  (1825-1906)  was  bishop  of 
Ely  from  z886  to  1905.  The  5th  marquess  (b.  1851),  'son  of  the 
4th  marquess  (1818-1897),  was,  as  Earl  Compton,  a  Liberal 
member  of  parliament  from  1889  to  1897. 

Hbnsy  kowAXD,  earl  of  Northampton  (1540-16x4).  was 
the  second  son  of  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey,  the  poet, 
and  of  Lady  Frances  Vere,  daughter  of  the  z  5th  earl  of  Oxford, 
and  younger  brother  of  Thomas  Howard,  4th  duke  of  Norfolk. 
He  was  educated  first  by  Foxe  the  martyrologist,  afterwards 
by  John  White,  bishop  of  Lincohi,  with  whom  he  acquired 
Romanist  opinions,  and  finally  at  the  charge  of  Queen  Elisabeth 
at  King's  College  and  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained 
his  M.A.  degree  in  1 564,  subsequently  in  1568  being  incorporated 
M.A.  at  Oxford.  The  discovery  of  his  brother's  plot  to  nuirry 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  of  his  own  correspondence  with  her, 
deprived  him  of  Elizabeth's  favour,  and  he  was  arrested  more 
than  once  on  su^icion  of  harbouring  treasonable  designs.  In 
1583  he  published  a  work  entitled  A  Defensative  against  the 
Poyson  of  supposed  Prophecies,  an  ostensible  attack  upon 
astrology,  which,  being  declared  to  contain  heresies  and  treason, 
led  to  his  imprisonment.  On  regaining  his  liberty  he  is  said  to 
have  travelled  in  Italy.  His  flattery  of  the  queen  in  lengthy 
epistles  met  with  no  response,  and  his  offer  to  take  part  in  the 
national  defence  against  the  Spanish  invasion  was  refused.  He 
attached  himself,  however,  both  to  Essex  and  to  Robert  Cecil, 
and  through  the  influence  of  the  latter  was  in  1600  again  received 
by  Elizabeth.  At  the  dose  of  the  queen's  reign  he  joined  with 
Cecil  in  courting  the  heir  to  the  throne  in  Scotland,  the  main 
object  of  his  long  letters  of  advice,  which  James  termed  "  Asiatic 
md  endless  volumes,"  being  to  poison  the  royal  mind  against 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  other  rivals,  whom  he  at  the  same  time 
hoped  to  ensnare  into  compromising  relations  and  correspondence 
with  Spain.  These  methods,  which  could  not  influence  Elizabeth, 
were  completely  successful  with  James,  and  on  the  latter's 
accession  Howard  received  a  multitude  of  favours.  In  X603 
he  was  made  a  privy  councillor,  on  the  xst  of  January  1604 
lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  on  the  X3th  of  March  earl 
of  Northampton  and  Baron  Howard  of  MarnhuU  in  Dorset; 
on  the  24th  of  February  X605  he  was  given  the  Garter  and  on 
the  29th  of  April  was  appointed  Lord  Privy  Seal.  In  X609 
he  was  elected  high  steward  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  in 
1 6 1 2  chancellor  of  Cambridge  university.  The  same  year  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury. 

He  was  one  of  the  judges  at  the  trials  of  Raleigh  and  Lord 
Cobham  in  1603,  of  Guy  Fawkes  in  X605,  and  of  Garnet  in  x6o6, 
in  each  case  pressing  for  a  conviction.  In  1604  he  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  who  composed  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain, 
and  from  that  date  he  received  from  the  Spanish  Court  a  pension 
of  £tooo.  The  climax  of  his  oireer  was  reached  when  he  assisted 
his  great-niece,  Lady  Essex,  in  obtaining  her  divorce  from  her 
husband  in  order  to  marry  the  favourite  Somerset,  whose 
mistress  she  already  was,  and  whose  alliance  Northampton  was 
eager  to  secure  for  himself.  He  obtained  the  divorce  by  the 
decree  of  a  special  commission,  and  when  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's 
influence  seemed  likely  to  prevent  Somerset  completing  the 
marriage  project,  he  caused  the  former  to  be  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower.    Shortly  afterwards  Overbury  died  from  the  effects  of 


poison  administered  by  the  direction  of  Lady  Essex;  and  the  cJose 
intimacy  which  existed  between  the  latter  and  Northao^kton, 
together  with  his  appointment  of  Sir  Gervase  Elwes  or  Helwys, 
a  friend  of  his  own,  as  the  keeper  of  the  victim,  leaves  his  name 
tarnished  with  the  blackest  suspicions.  The  discovery  of  the 
crime  was  not  nutde  tiU  some  little  time  after  Overbuiy  had 
succumbed,  and  meanwhile  Northampton's  own  death  antici- 
pated his  fall,  together  with  that  of  Somerset,  from  power. 
He  advised  against  the  summoning  of  parliament  in  x6i4»  aiul 
then  fomented  dilutes  to  compel  James  to  dissolve  it.  He 
died  unmarried  on  the  15th  of  June  1614,  when  his  title  became 
extinct,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapd  of  Dover  Castle,  the 
monument  erected  above  his  grave  being  subsequently  reoaovcd 
to  the  chapel  at  Greenwich  Cdlcge.  His  will  dwws  that  he  died 
a  Roman  Catholic. 

Northampton,  who  was  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  and  tnadtcr- 
0U8  characters  of  the  age,  was  nevertheless  distinffutshcd  for  his 
learning,  artistic  culture  and  his  public  charities.  He  built  Nonh- 
umberiand  House  in  London  and  superintended  the  construction 
of  the  fine  house  of  Audley  End.  He  founded  and  planned  several 
hospitals.  Bacon  included  three  of  his  sayings  in  hb  "  Ap<»htbcKms," 
ana  chose  him  as  "  the  leamedcst  councillor  "  in  the  lunsdom  to 
present  to  the  king  his  Advancement  of  Learning.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  Treatise  of  Natural  and  if  oral  Philosophy  (1569;  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library);  of  a  pamphlet  supportmg  the  union  between 
Elizabeth  and  the  duke  of  Anjou  (isiSo;  Harlcian  MSS.  180):  A 


Discourus  (1775),  ii.  saj.  and  ascribed  there  to  Sir  Edward  Coke; 
Translation  of  Charles  V/s  Last  Advice  to  PhUip  IL,  dedicated  with  a 
long  epistle  to  the  oueen  (Hari.  836,  i^  and  dsewhere  in  Stowe  9s, 
King's  MSS.  106);  devotional  writings  fAnindcl  MSS.  300); 
speeches  at  the  trials  of  Guy  Fawkes  and  uamet  in  State  Triels, 
vol.  i.  In  Somers  Tracts  («].  1809),  it.  136,  hu  opinions  <m  the 
unbn  between  England  and  Scotland  are  rco>rdcd. 

See  the  life  in  Surrey's  and  WyaU's  Poems,  ed.  by  G.  F.  Nott 
(1815),  and  Sidney  Lee's  article  in  the  Diet.  NaL  Biog. 

Spencer  Compton,  2nd  earl  of  Northampton  in  the  Compton 
line  (160X-1643),  was  the  son  of  William,  xst  earl,  kwd  presi- 
dent of  the  marches,  whose  father  had  been  created  Banui 
Compton  by  Elizabeth,  and  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir 
of  Sir  John  Spenco*,  lord  mayor  of  London.  On  the  3rd  of 
November  x6i6  he  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and 
was  elected  for  Ludlow  in  the  parliamoit  of  x6ax,  the  same 
year  being  appointed  master  of  the  robes  to  the  prince  of  Wales 
and  attending  the  latter  in  the  adventure  to  Spain  in  1623. 
He  warmly  supported  the  king  in  the  Scottish  expeditions, 
at  the  same  time  giving  his  advice  for  the  summoning  of  the 
parliament,  which  "  word  of  four  syllables  "  he  dedared  was 
"  like  the  dew  of  heaven."^  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  commission  of  array 
in  Warwickshire.  After  varying  success  and  failuie  in  the 
Midlands  he  fought  at  Edgehill,  and  after  the  king's  xetum  to 
Oxford  was  given,  in  November  1642,  the  military  supcrviaoa 
of  Banbury  and  the  neighbouring  country.  He  was  attacked 
in  Banbury  by  the  parliamentary  forces  on  the  22nd  of  December, 
but  relieved  by  Prince  Rupert  the  next  day.  In  March  1643 
he  marched  from  Banbury  to  relieve  Lichfidd,  and  having, 
failed  there  proceeded  to  Stafford,  which  he  occufHed.  Thence 
on  the  19th  of  March,  accompanied  by  three  of  his  sons,  he 
marched  out  with  his  troops  and  engaged  Sir  John  Gell  and  Sir 
William  Brereton  at  Hopton  Heath.  He  put  to  flight  the  oiemy's 
cavalry  and  took  eight  guns,  but  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
while  charging  too  far  in  advance,  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
parliament  soldiers.  To  these  who  offered  him  quarter  be 
answered  that  "  he  scorned  to  take  quarter  from  sudi  base 
rogues  and  rebds  as  they  were,"  whereupon  he  was  despatched 
by  a  blow  on  the  head.  Clarendon  describes  his  loss  as  a  great 
one  to  the  cause.  Northampton  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Sir  Francis  Beaumont,  by  whom  besides  two  daughters  he  had 
six  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest,  James  (1622-168X),  succeeded 
him  as  3rd  earl  of  Northampton,  Henry  (x632-X7t3)  became 
bishop  of  London,  and  Charles,  William  and  Spencer  all  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  king's  cause.  The  3rd  end's  thiid 
1  Hardmche  State  Papers,  ii.  210. 
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Km  Spencer  (1673-1743)  was  a  favourite  of  George  11.  and  in 
1728  was  created  earl  of  Wilmington,  a  title  which  became 
extinct  at  his  death. 

See  the  article  in  the  Diet,  cf  Nai.  Biog.  by  C.  H.  Firth;  E.  B.  G. 
Warburton's  Life  of  Prince  Rupert'.  S.  R.  Gardiner's  Hist.  ofEntland 
and  of  the  Cxsil  War;  Tkomason  Tracts.  E  99  (18)  [Hopton  Heath 
and  Northampton's  death],  E  103  (11)  [elegy],  E  iii  (il),  E  no 
(8)  1643  [Proceedings  at  Banbury],  E  83  (47)  [speech]. 

VORTHAMPTON*  a  municipal,  county  and  parliamentaty 
borough  and  the  county  town  of  Northamptonshire,  England, 
66  m.  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  the  London  &  North  Western 
railway;  served  also  by  a  branch  of  the  Midland  railway.    Pop. 
(1891)  75,075,  (1901)  87,021.    It  lies  in  a  slightly  tmdulating 
district  mainly  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Nene.    The  main 
roads  converging  upon  the  town  meet  near  the  centre  in  a 
q>adous  market-place,  where  stands  a  fountain  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  cross  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  1675  which  levelled 
a  great  part  of  the  town.    There  were  formerly  seven  andent 
parish  churches,  but  only  four  remain.      Of  these  All  Saints 
church  was  rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  1675,  but  retains  its  Decorated 
embattled  tower,  with  which  the  style  of  the  later  building 
scarcely  harmonizes,  the  principal  feature  being  the.  fine  Ionic 
portico.    The  church  of  St  Giles  was  originally  a  cruciform 
strucLure  of  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  but  has  been 
greatly  changed,  and  besides  a  rich  Norman  doorway  contains 
specimens  of  Early  English,  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  work. 
St  Peter's,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle,  is  supposed  to  be 
of  the  same  date  with  it,  and  its  interior  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
Norman  architecture.    St  Sepulchre's,  one  of  the  four  round 
churches  still  remaining  in  England,  may  have  been  built  by 
the  iCnights  Templars  at  the  close  of  the  nth  century.    There 
are  several  modem  parish  churches.    Northampton  is  the  seat 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  there  is  a  pro-cathedral, 
designed  by  A.  W.  Pugin  (1864).    In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  there  were  a  Cluniac  priory  of  St  Andrew,  a  house  (Delapr6) 
for  nuns  of  the  same  order,  and  one  for  Augustinian  canons 
dedicated  to  St  James;  but  the  first  has  disappeared,  the  site 
of  the  second  is  occupied  by  a  modem  mansion,  and  of  the  third 
there  are  only  slight  fragments.    Some  portions  of  the  castle 
were  re-erected  on  a  new  site  after  their  destruction  when  the 
Castle  station  was  built  by  the  London  &  North  Western  Railway 
Company.    In  the  populous  parish  of  Hardingstone,  S.  of  the 
town,  is  one  of  the  original  Eleanor  crosses,  of  which  only  three 
remain  out  of  twelve  erected  by  Edward  I.  to  mark  the  resting- 
places  of  his  queen's  body  on  its  way  from  Harby  (Nottingham- 
shire) to  burial  at  Westminster.    The  chief  public  buildings  of 
Northampton  are  a  town  hall,  county  hall,  county   council 
room,  com  exchange,  antiquarian  and  geological  museum,  free 
library  and  barracks.    The  free  grammar  school  was  founded 
in  1552;  the  Northampton  and  county  modem. and  technical 
schools  were  incorporated  with  it  in  1894.    There  are  a  Roman 
Catholic  convent  with  schools,  and  various  charity  schools.    The 
charitable  foundations  include  St  John's  ho^>itaI,  founded  in 
the  X3th  century;  St  Thomas's  hospital,  founded  in  1450  in 
honour  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  an  infirmary,  asylum,  diq)en8aty, 
&c.    There  b  a  race-course  north  of  the  town.    The  staple  trade 
is  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  which  b  very  large. 
There  are   also   considerable    currying   and   tanning   works, 
breweries,  iron  foundries,  and  brick  and  tile  works.    The  cattle 
market  is  extensive.    The  county  borough  was  created  in  1888. 
The  municipal  borough  is  under  a  mayor,  8  aldermen  and  34 
councillors.    Area,  3469  acres. 

British  and  Roman  remains  have  been  discovered  near 
Northampton  (HamtunCf  NorthanUme)^  and  it  became  the  chief 
settlement  of  the  Angle  tribes  who  pushed  their  way  up  the  Nen 
in  the  early  part  of  the  6th  century.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
Danes  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder  and  is  said  to  have  been 
burnt  by  Sw<^n  in  loia  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
there  were  60  burgesses  in  his  demesne,  and,  although  the 
number  had  decreased  to  47  in  1086,  a  new  borough  containing 
40  burgesses  had  been  formed.  The  burgesses  rendered  yearly 
to  the  sheriff  £30,  xos.  "which  belonged  to  his  farm,"  and 


was  probably  the  beghining  of  the  fee  farm  which  they  were 

allowed  to  pay  directly  to  the  king  in  1185  and  which  was  then 

increased  from  £100  to  £120.    Forty  marks  of  this  farm  were 

pardoned  by  Ridiard  III.  in  1484  because  "  the  town  had  come 

to  such  ruin  "  that  the  bailiffs  had  to  pay  more  than  £53  from 

their  own  goods.    The  mayor  was  the  chief  officer  in  the  i3tb 

century,  and  Henry  VI.  granted  the  incorporation  charter  in 

X460  under  the  title  of  mayor,  bailiffs  and  burgesses.    The  town 

has  been  represented  by  two  members  since  1395.    Tanning 

was  an  industry  of  Northampton  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  and 

in  X675  a  law  was  made  by  the  corporation  forbidding  strangers 

to  purchase  hides  in  the  town  except  on  fair-days.    Boots  and 

shoes  are  known  to  have  been  made  here  in  the  reigns  of  John 

and  Edward  I.,  although  probably  only  for  the  use  of  the  towns- 

peq>Ie,  and  by  the  X7th  coitury  Northampton  was  one  of  the 

most  noted  places  in  England  for  their  manufacture. 

Northampton  has  been  the  meeting-place  of  several  important 

councils  and  parliaments.    In  the  wars  between  John  and  his 

barons  the  castle  withstood  a  siege  by  the  latter,  but  in  1264 

it  was  occupied  by  the  barons  under  the  earl  of  Leicester.    In 

the  Wars  of  the  Roses  it  was  the  scene  of  the  battle  in  which 

Henry  VI.  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  in  X46a    During 

the  CivO  Wars  of  the  X7th  century  it  was  held  for  the  parliament 

by  Lord  Brooke.    In  X675  the  town  suffered  severely  by  fire, 

600  houses  being  destroyed. 

See  VicUnia  County  History,  NorthamMon;  C.  H.  Hartshorn. 
Historical  Memorials  of  Northampton  (1848). 

NORTHAMPTON,  ASSIZE  OF,  a  short  code  of  English  laws 
issued  in  XX76,  is  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  instructions  to  six 
committees  of  three  judges  each,  which  were  to  visit  the  six 
circuits  into  which  Eni^nd  was  divided  for  the  purix)8e.  Though 
putxwrting  to  be  a  reissue  of  the  Assixe  of  Qarendon  (xi66), 
it  contains  in  fact  many  new  provisions.  As  compared  with 
the  earlier  assize  it  prescribes  greater  severity  of  punishment 
for  criminal  offences;  arson  and  forgery  were  hencdforth  to  be 
crimes  about  which  the  jurors  are  to  enquire;  and'  those  who 
failed  at  the  ordeal  were  to  lose  a  hand  as  well  as  a  foot.  In  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  section  we  may  probably  see  the 
origin  of  the  possessory  action  of  mori  d*ancestorf  an  innovation 
scarcely  less  striking  than  the.  institution  of  the  novel  disseisin 
in  the  winter  of  xi66.  The  jtistices  were  also  ordered  to  try 
proprietary  actions  commenoed  by  the  king's  writ  for  the 
recovery  of  land  held  by  the  service  of  half  a  knight's  fee  or  less. 
In  their  fiscal  capacity  they  woe  to  enquire  into  escheats, 
churches,  hmds  and  womeii  in  the  king's  gifL  The  royal  baih'ffs 
were  to  answer  at  the  exchequo'  for  rents  of  assize  and  all  the 
perquisites  which  they  made  in  their  offices,  and  apparently 
the  duty  of  enforcing  this  provision  was  entrusted  to  the  justices. 
As  a  result  of  the  rebellion  of  XX73-XX74  it  was  provided  that  an 
oath  of  fealty  should  be  taken  by  all,  "  to  wit,  barons,  knights, 
freeholders  and  even  villeins  (riMfid)",  and  that  any  one  who 
refused  should  be  arrested  as  the  king's  enemy,  and  the  justices 
were  to  see  that  the  castles  whose  demolition  had  been  ordered 
were  completely  razed. 

AtTTHORiTiKs.— Sir  F.  Pbllock  and  F.  W.  Maitland,  History  of 
Endish  Law  before  the  Time  of  Edward  /.JCambridge.  1898):  W. 
Stubbs,  Censtiltttional  "' 
of  the  Assize  occurs  i 
and  Gesia  Henrici 
reprinted  from  the  latter  by  W.  Stubbs  in  Select  Charters  (Oxford. 
1895).  (G. ).  T.) 

NORTHAMPTON,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Hampshire 
county,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  situated  on  the  Connecticut 
river,  about  x6  m.  N.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  (19x0  census) 
19,431.  The  city  has  an  area  of  35*3  sq.  m.  The  chief  village, 
Northampton,  is  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford, 
and  the  Boston  &  Maine  railways.  It  lies  on  the  border  of  the 
meadow-land,  and  with  its  irregular,  semi-rural  streets,  and 
venerable  trees  is  conndered  one  of  the  prettiest  villages  in  New 
England.  About  2  m.  S.E.  of  Northampton  is  Mount  Holyoke 
(954  ft.),  which  may  be  ascended  by  carriage  road  and  mountain 
railway,  and  the  summit  of  which  commands  a  magnificent 
view.    The  dty  is  the  seat  of  a  state  hospital  for  the  insane; 
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of  the  Ctatkc  School  lor  the  Daf  (rS67,  (ounded  by  John 
Cluke  □(  Nonhunplanl:  of  Smith  College,  ou  o(  the  foremoii 
coUcft*  foe  vomcn  in  the  country;  of  the  Miry  A.  Bumhun 
School  Idt  Gitl>  {1S7)),  m  ptcpinlory  Khool  chiefly  for  Smith 
College,  founded  by  Miu  Maiy  A,  Bumhun;  mnd  of  the  Miia 
Cipen  School  (prepantory)  Fat  giili.  Boida  the  college  Ubnry. 
there  (It  in  Northinipian  two  public  libtnrieh  the  Clirkc  (tSjo) 
and  the  Forbo  (1894)-  The  Forhet  libraty  wu  eitablijhed 
with  [undi  left  by  Chirlei  E.  Foiba  (i7gS-iS8i),  from  1848 
to  1S81  1  juttice  o(  the  ilite  lupreme  coun.  The  Peoplc'i 
Jnititute  *u  Uarted  u  a  Home-Culture  Cluba  movement  by 
GiDige  W.  Cable,  nbo  became  a  reaident  ol  Norlhunplon  in 
iSSA.  The  Smith  Chahtle>i«  a  peculiar  intlitution,  endowed  by 
Oliver  Smith  [i766-ia4j)  ot  Hat5etd,  nho  left  on  eilile  valued 
at  t];o,cioa,  to  be  adminiitered  by  a  board  of  thtee  Itutlee*, 
choKn  by  electors  repreaentmg  the  towni  of  Notthamplon, 
Hadley,  Hatfield,  Amhcnl  and  Williamihurg  io  Hampahire 
county  and  Cnxnfield  and  Whately  in  Franklin  county— Ihe 
bencfidarin  ol  the  will.  The  will  wai  contested  by  Smith's 
hein,  hut  in  1847  was  sustained  by  the  lupremc  judicial  court 
- T.,»J0O,< 


Agricultural  SchoolatN'orthaia 


Otthis»]o,oc 


i[«o8;i 


te  of  lio, 


□  n,  which  opened  for  li 


ound  Smith's 


the  retliictions  impoacd  by  Ihe  will,  and  the  tio,ooD  wu  in- 
coipoiaied  with  the  Agricultural  School  fund;  and  tjfio.ooo 
wai  devoted  to  indigent  boys  and  girli.  Indigent  young  women 
and  indigent  widowi.  The  remainder  ot  Smith'i  property  was 
constituted  a  contingent  fund  to  defray  eipenset  and  keep  the 
principal  funds  intact.  Florence,  a  village  on  the  Mill  rivei  in 
the  city  limits,  is  a  manuiacturing  village,  illk  being  its  principal 
product,  and  cutlery  and  brushes  being  of  minor  importance. 
The  value  of  the  city's  factory  products  increased  from  t4,7o£,Sio 
in  r^oo  to  (s.7i6,38i  in  190s,  or  aj-3%.    Northampton  was 


corporal 


In  September  1 


tt  Ihe  til 


hays  Rebellion,  Ihe  f/ne  Hampihiti  CaiclU  (still  puhliihed; 

of  Ihe  slate  administration.  Jonathan  Edwards  was  pastor 
here  from  1717  to  1750.  Caleb  Strong  (174S-1B1Q),  a  member 
of  the  Fedenl  Constitutional  Convention  of  1717,  aod  governor 
of  MassacbuletU  in  1800-1807  ■oi'  iSii-iStfi;  Joseph  Hawley 
(1713-1 788),  oneol  the  most  prominent  patiiolsoC  western  Massa- 
chuselta;  Timothy  Dwlght;  Arthur  (1786-1S&J),  Benjamin, 
and  Lewis  (i78S'i873)  Tappan,  prominent  philanthropists  and 
anli-iIavcTy  men;  and  William  D,  Whitney  were  natives  ot 
Northampton. 

S«  J.  R.  Trumbull,  RiOory  ej  Nsrlkun^m  (1  vols.,  Northampton, 
1898-1901). 

HORTRAHPTOHSHIRE,  an  tail  midland  counly  of  England, 
bounded  N.  by  Lincoln<hite,  N.W.  by  Rutland  and  Leicester- 
shire, W.  by  Warwickshire,  S.W.  and  S.  by  Oiloidshire,  S.E. 
by  Buckioghamihln,  and  E.  by  Bedfordshire,  Huntingdonshire 
and  Cambridgeshire ,    The  area  is  looj  1  sq.  m.    The  aurlace 

that  the  couniiy  ii  richly  cullivaled  and  in  some  parts  findy 
wooded.     Elevation,  over  7W  "         '  "  "    *  " 


8  NdH 


oulh-w 


Id  oaks,  luch  as  that  a: 


with  Cowper's  posthuntoua  poem  "  Yardle> 
Chase  near  Northampton,  as  weU  as  a  few  ene  avenues  of  ebr 
The  nonh-easlctn  eitrctnily  belongs  Io  the  great  Fen  diiirici 
The  county  fornis  Ihe  principal  watershed  of  central  Englanc 


county,  till  near  Lilbourne  it  passes  into  Warwickshire.  The 
Ncoe  paawi  louihward  past  Northampton,  whence  it  takes 
on  cuierly  courae.  ikicling  the  eaalem  boundary  ol  the  counly. 
The  WcIIvhI  floHi  in  an  easlerly  direction,  forming  Ihe  boundaqr 


of  the   county  with   Leiccater,    Rutland  and  Liocolo.      The 

Cherwell,  riling  in  a  ipting  at  Cbarwelton,  where  it  i>  cnHacd 
by  a  very  ancient  bridge,  passes  into  Oxfordshire,  and  then 
fotins  lor  a  considerable  distance  Ihe  touthcmmosl  portion  of 
Ihe  boundary  of  Norihamptoiuhirt  with  that  county;  the 
Leam  forma  a  poitioa  of  the  boundary  with  Warwickshire. 
The  Ouse,  which  riHS  near  Brackley,  aoon  aflerwardi  laves 
the  county,  hut  again  touches  it  near  Slnny  Slfal(onl,lepafating 
il  for  aome  distance  from  Buckinghamihiie, 
Galaty.—Wnli  the  exception  of  the  Hipci&cial  (lacisl  and  river 

oulcropi  tieing  from  eouth-wol  to  north-ciil.  The  aidtit  mtti 
eapcHed  bvlonf  (a  (he  Liaitic  lornuiion:  Ihey  come  to  tbc  wrface 
over  a  LUBC  am  in  the  uulh.wcsl  and  centrr,  iTDund  Banbury. 
Daveniry  and  Maikct  Harixirough.andby  the  mnoval  of  ibeovn- 
lyinB  Oolllic  itiau  tlicy  are  f>po«l  alooi  IlK  riven  and  Mrein 
ca.."-^  —^r  Tnj-rr=ir-  \'-.rt''n  -n.-  „,  We[Unrlxin.iiBh  and  Keiitf. 

it<  't  cut  throuih  by  ibe  nilwayi 

t"      . '  ■  I       I  ■      ■     .    ■  ■      r-  ,  ?SiILi''iilrii,"L'!Idlt™''iS 

lb.  -  ■  .i„n  it.™g,T,Du,;  .rontione'ippean  near  Kii«'.  SottDn: 
at  II '  IT  "  the  narjjronc  or  "  rock  ted,"  uaedasa  buMinc  (tone 
ar  I  i.ir  road  meral-    The  Upper  Lias  ii  again  1  blue  Ai^bceoua 

•e: r  siraia,  with  limcstonea  and  ceneni  tlonei;  it  ii  employnl 

tor  1:  making.    Thiouah  Ihe  middle  of  rbe  counrv  from  Bonh- 

ea  .  ....,u<h.weu!>anelevatedlrutdf(Miilerock.wWhc«f.in>i. 
•t;  .  ..it  w][hthe1ow-lyinEgnis-cavei«ILiasiieEiound.  Thekiwni 
•u'..  ,,,.;.,na[  the  Inferior  OoUle.  laads,  HBduoM  and  calcai»u> 
II  Bliiwonfa,  Ketnrinf.  Nonhamp 


1-3  irjs.  The  prevailing  soil  is 
ibling  mould,  loDKliniea  with 
I  is  the  black  mould  of  the  fc 
I  lor  gtaa,  as  are  all  the  heii  it 


Lessth 


:reage  d 


erpain. 


ipil  giain  crops.  The  Esttema^ 
oF  cattle  is  the  chicl  occupalion  of  Ihe  Northamptonshiic  [annci 
The  favourite  ilock  for  breeding  puipuses  it  the  shotlhom,  but 
Ihe  moil  common  custom  is  to  buy  in  Hereford,  Scotch,  Wcbh 
and  Irish  cattle  in  the  spring  and  fitien  ihemon  Ihe  rich  pasluns. 
a  few  being  retained  and  fed  for  the  Chtistmas  market,  la 
autumn  additional  cattle  are  bought  in  10  eat  Ihe  coarse  gias 
off  the  pastures,  and  these  are  usually  retained  during  wiotef 
The  most  common  breed  ol  theep  on  the  rKh  pasiures  ii  ihi 
improved  Leicester,  which  la  preferred  on  account  ol  iit  leaglt 
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of  wool;  but  the  Southdown,  on  account  of  its  superior  flesh, 
is  also  largely  kept. 

Manufactures. — The  iron  industry  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance, though  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  metal  is  smelted  in 
the  county.  The  industry  is  carried  on  in  the  central  part  of 
the  county,  as  in  the  Kettering,  Wellingborough  and  Thrapston 
districts,  and  in  the  north  near  Stamford.  But  Northamptonshire 
is  more  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  which  is 
chiefly  prosecuted  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  central  and 
southern  districts,  and  along  the  eastern  border.  This  trade 
occupies  some  three-quarters  of  the  total  number  of  hands 
employed  in  factories  in  the  county. 

Communicalums. — ^The  main  line  of  the  London  &  North  Western 
railway  passes  through  the  south-western  portion  of  the  county, 
with  an  alternative  route  to  Northampton,  and  branches  to  Peter- 
borough and  elsewhere.  With  it  are  connected  at  Blisworth  Junction 
the  East  and  West  Junction  railway  to  Towcester,  Woodford  and 
Stratford-on-Avon,  and  the  Northampton  and  Banbury  Junction 
railway.  The  Great  Central  main  line,  crossing  the  county  in  the 
south,  has  connexion  with  the  Great  Westen  railway  at  Banbury 
from  Woodford.  The  Midland  railway  serves  Wellingborough, 
Kettering  and  Northampton,  and  an  important  junction  of  systems 
is  cflected  at  Peterborough,  which  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Great 
Northern  railway.  Branch  lines  of  this  and  the  Midland  system 
complete  the  railway  communications  of  the  county.  The  Grand 
Junctkm  Canal,  which  is  connected  with  the  Oxford  Canal,  enters 
the  county  at  Braunston  on  the  borders  of  Warwickshire,  and  passes 
by  Daventry  and  Blisworth  into  Buckinghamshire,  a  branch  con- 
necting it  with  Northampton.  The  Grand  Union  Oinal  unites  with 
the  Grand  Junction  near  Daventry,  and  runs  north  until  it  joins 
the  Leicester  Canal  at  Foxton,  branches  passing  to  Welford  and 
Market  Harborough. 

Population  and  Administration. — ^The  area  of  the  county  is 
641,993  acres,  with  a  population  in  1891  of  302,183  and  in  1901 
of  338,088.  The  area  oi  the  administrative  county  of  North- 
ampton is  585,148  acres,  and  that  of  the  administrative  county 
of  the  soke  of  Peterborough  53,464  acres.  In  Domesday  the 
county  is  mentioned  as  containing  30  hundreds,  but  it  then 
included  a  considerable  part  of  Rutland.  These  divisions  were 
first  reduced  to  28,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11.  to  20,  their 
present  number.  The  administrative  counties  include  four 
municipal  boroughs,  namely,  Brackley  (pop.  2467),  Daventry 
(37S0),  Higham  Ferrers  (2540)  and  Peterborough  (30,872), 
together  with  the  municipal  and  county  borough  of  Northampton 
(87,021).  The  urban  districts  are:  Dcsborough  (3573),  Finedon 
(4x29),  Irthlingborough  (4314),  Kettering  (28,653),  Oundle 
(2404),  Raunds  (381 1),  Rothwell  (4193),  Rushdcn  (12,453), 
Wellingborough  ( 1 8,4 1 2) .  There  arc  one  court  of  quarter  sessions 
jind  nine  petty  sessional  divisions.  The  borough  of  Northampton 
and  the  liberty  of  the  soke  of  Peterborough  have  each  a  separate 
court  of  qtiarter  sessions  and  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace. 
The  total  number  of  civil  parishes  is  346,  of  which  33  are  in  the 
soke  of  Peterborough,  lie  ancient  county  contains  297  entire 
ecclesiastical  parishes  or  distncts,  wholly  or  in  part,  most  of 
them  being  in  the  diocese  of  Peterborough;  but  small  parts  of 
the  cotmty  fall  within  the  dioceses  of  Oxford,  Ely  and  Worcester. 
For  parliamentary  purposes  the  county  is  divided  into  four 
divisions  (Northern,  Eastern,  Mid  and  Southern),  and  includes 
the  parliamentary  borough  of  Northampton,  and  part  of  the 
parliamentary  borough  of  Peterborough,  each  returning  one 
member,  except  the  borough  of  Northampton,  which  returns 
two  members. 

History. — At  some  tim^in  the  7th  century  the  district  which  is 
now  Northamptonshire  suffered  a  simultaneous  invasion  by 
the  West  Saxons  from  the  south  and  the  Anglian  tribes  from 
the  north,  and  relics  discovered  in  the  county  testify  to  a  mingling 
of  races,  at  the  same  time  showing  that  West  Saxon  influence 
never  spread  farther  north  than  a  line  from  Daventry  to  Warwick, 
and  with  the  extension  of  the  Mercian  kingdom  under  Pcnda 
and  the  conversion  of  the  midland  districts  ceased  altogether. 
The  abbey  at  Medchamstede  (now  Peterborough)  was  begun 
by  Peada  in  655,  and  about  the  same  time  foundations  were 
established  at  Peakirk,  Weedon  Beck^  Castor  and  Oimdle. 
In  870  the  district  was  overrun  by  the  Danes,  and  Northampton 
was  one  of  the  five  Danish  boroughs,  until  in  921  it  was  recovered 
by  Edward  the  Elder,  who  fortified  Towcester  in  that  year. 


In  the  xith  century  Northamptonshire  was  included  in  Tostig's 
northern  earldom;  but  in  1065,  together  with  Huntingdonshire, 
it  was  detached  from  Northumbria  and  bestowed  on  Walthcof. 
The  only  monastic  foundation  which  survived  the  Conquest 
was  Peterborouf^.  Norman  castles  existed  at  Rockingham, 
Barnwell,  Lilboume  and  Northampton. 

As  a  shire  Northamptonshire  was  probably  of  Danish  origin, 
representing  in  the  xoth  century  the  area  which  owed  allegiance 
to  Northampton  as  a  political  and  administrative  centre.  In 
921  this  area  extended  to  the  Welland,  the  present  northern 
limit  of  the  county,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey 
the  boundaries  were  approximately  those  of  the  present  day. 
Northamptonshire  is  first  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Ilistoria 
Elimsis,  in  connexion  with  events  which  occurred  at  the  dose 
of  the  loth  century. 

The  Geld  roll  of  the  time  of  William  I.  and  the  Domesday 
Survey  of  xo86  mention  28  hundreds  in  Northamptonshire, 
and  part  of  Rutland  is  assessed  under  this  county.  By  1316 
the  divisions  had  undergone  considerable  changes,  both  in  name 
and  in  extent,  and  had  been  reduced  to  their  present  number, 
20,  since  which  date  they  have  remained  practically  unaltered. 
The  names  of  the  hundreds  point  to  primitive  meeting-places 
gradually  superseded  by  villages  and  towns,  and  the  court  for 
Fawslcy  hundred  met  under  a  large  beech  tree  in  Fawsley  Park 
until  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century,  when  it  was  transferred 
to  Everdon.    The  shire-court  originally  met  at  Northampton. 

Northamptonshire  was  originally  included  in  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln.  The  archdeaconry  of  Northampton  is  mentioned  in 
the  1 2th  century,  and  in  1291  included  the  deaneries  of  Peter- 
borough, Northampton,  Brackley,  Oundle,  Higham,  Daventry, 
Preston,  Weldon,  Rothwell  and  Haddon.  The  diocese  of  Peter- 
borough was  created  in  1541,  and  in  1875  the  archdeaconry 
of  Oakham  was  formed  and  included  in  this  county  the  first 
and  second  deaneries  of  Peterborough  and  the  deaneries  of 
Oundle,  Weldon  and  Higham  Ferrers.  Northampton'  arch- 
deaconry now  includes  the  first,  second  and  third  deaneries  of 
Brackwell  and  Rothwell;  the  first  and  second  deaneries  of 
Haddon  and  Preston,  and  the  deaneries  of  Daventiy,  North- 
ampton and  Weldon. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  the  chief  lay-tenant  in 
Northamptonshire  was  Robert,  earl  of  Mortain,  whose  fief 
escheated  to  the  crown  in  11 06.  The  estates  of  William  Peverel 
founder  of  the  abbey  of  St  James  at  Northampton,  also  escheated 
to  the  crown  in  the  12th  century.  Holdenby  House  was  built 
by  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  privy  councillor  to  (^een  Elizabeth, 
and  Yardlcy  Hastings  was  named  from  the  Hastings,  formerly 
carls  of  Pembroke.  Higham  Ferrers  was  the  seat  of  the  Ferrers 
family;  Braybrook  Castle  was  built  by  Robert  de  Braybrook, 
a  favourite  of  King  John;  and  Burghley  House  gave  the  title 
of.  baron  to  William  Cecil. 

Northampton  was  a  favourite  meeting-place  of  the  councils 
and  parliaments  of  the  Norman  and  Plantagenet  kings.  In 
1 215  John  was  besieged  in  Northampton  Castle  by  the  barons, 
and  in  1264  Henry  III.  captured  the  castle  from  the  younger 
Simon  de  Montfort.  During  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  Henry  VI. 
was  defeated  at  Northampton  in  1460.  In  the  Civil  War  of  the 
17th  century  the  county  declared  almost  unanimously  for  the 
parliament.  A  royalist  garrison  was  placed*  at  Towcester  by 
Prince  Rupert  in  1644,  but  almost  immediately  withdrawn. 

The  iron-mines  and  stone-qtiarries  of  Northamptonshire  were 
worked  in  Roman  times,  but  the  former  were  entirely  neglected 
from  the  Plantagenet  period  until  their  rediscovery  in  1850, 
while  the  two  most  famous  quarries,  those  of  Bamack  and  Stanion, 
were  exhausted  about  the  i6th  century.  The  wool  and  leather 
industries  flourished  in  Norman  times.  In  the  X7th  century 
the  weaving  industry  declined  in  the  Northampton  district,  but 
became  very  flourishing  about  Kettering.  Other  early  industries 
wero  charcoal-burning,  brick  and  tile  manufacture  and  brewing. 
The  industries  of  whip-making,  pipe-making,  silk-weaving  and 
paper-making  were  introduced  in  the  17  th  and  i8th  centuries. 

In  1290  Northamptonshire  returned  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment, and  in  1295  Northampton  also  returned  two  members. 
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In  1547  Brackley  and  Peterborou^  returned  each  two  members, 
and  in  1557  Higham  Ferrers  returned  one  member.  Under  the 
act  of  1832  the  county  returned  four  members  in  two  divisions, 
and  Braddey  and  Higham  Ferrers  were  disfranchised. 

AfOiquUies. — ^Although  Northamptonshire  was  rich  in  monastic 
foundations,  remains,  except  of  the  abbey-church  of  Peter- 
borough, afterwards  the  cathedral,  are  €A  small  importance. 
At  Geddington,  and  also  at  Hardingstone,  near  Northampton, 
there  is  an  Eleanor  cross,  erected  by  Edward  L  to  the  memory 
of  his  queen,  in  good  preservation.  For  the  architecture  of  its 
churches  Northampton  holds  a  place  scarcely  inferior  to  any 
other  English  county.  To  the  Saxon  period  belong  the  tower 
of  Earls  Barton  church,  which  stands  on  an  eminence,  probably 
the  mound  of  an  old  English  strong-house;  the  tower  and  other 
portions  at  Brigitock;  the  ground  plan  and  other  portions  at 
Wittering;  the  remarkable  tower  at  Bamack;  and  Brixworth 
church,  constructed  in  part  of  Roman  materials,  and  by  some 
believed  to  include  part  of  a  Roman  basilica.  Of  Norman, 
besides  the  cathedral  of  Peterborough,  the  finest  examples  are 
St  Peter's  and  St  Sepulchre's,  Northampton,  and  the  tower  of 
Castor  church.  St  Mary's  church,  Higham  Ferrers,  formeriy 
cdlegiate.  Early  English  and  Decorated,  is  one  of  the  finest 
churehes  In  the  county,  and,  as  specially  noteworthy  among 
many  beautiful  buildings,  there  may  be  mentioned  the  churches 
at  IrthUngborougb  and  Lowick,  with  their  lantern  towers, 
Warmington,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Early  English  work, 
Rushden,  Flnedon,  Raunds  and  Fotheringhay.  Of  the  church 
at  Easton  Maudit,  Percy,  author  of  the  Rdiqua,  and  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  was  rector. 

A  gateway  at  Rockingham,  and  earth-works  at  Higham 
Ferrers  and  Brackley  are  worthy  of  mention.  Some  castellated 
ruins  remain  of  the  castle  at  Fotheringhay,  famous  as  the  scene 
of  the  imprisonment,  trial  and  execution  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots.  Barnwell  Castle,  founded  by  William  the 'Conqueror, 
an  interesting  example  of  the  defensive  construction  of  the 
period,  is  still  a  fine  ruin,  which  includes  four  of  the  round  towers 
and  an  imposing  gateway.  Holdenby  Manor  House,  where  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton  (1540-1591)  was  bom,  and  where  Charles  I. 
was  staying  when  he  was  carried  away  by  Comet  Joyce,  is 
largely  restored.  Among  andent  mansions  are  Castle  Ashby, 
the  seat  of  the  Comptons,  the  oldest  portion  belonging  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  Althorp,  the  seat  of  the  Spencers,  of 
various  dates;  Drayton  House,  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.;  the 
vast  pile  of  Burghley  House,  Stamford,  founded  by  Lord  Burleigh 
(i553)»  but  more  than  once  altered  and  enlarged;  and  Kirby 
Hall,  a  beautiful  Elizabethan  building  once  the  residence  of 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton. 

See  VuUfria  County  History,  NorthamfOonshin;  G.  Baker,  History 
and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Northampton  (a  vols.,  London,  1823- 
1841);  John  Bridges,  History  and  Antiguilies  of  Northamp^nshiro, 
comDiled  by  Rev.  Peter  V/hfi\ky  (a  vols.,  Oword,  1791);  John 
Norden,  Speculi  Britanniae,  pars  aiUra,  or  A  Delineation  of  North' 
am^tonskire  (London,  1720);  Francis  Whellan,  History^  Topoffapky 
and  Directory  of  Northam^onshire  (and  ed.,  London,  1874). 

NORTH  BERWICK,  a  royal  and  police  burgh  of  Haddington- 
shire, Scotland.  Pop.  (xpox)  26x4.  It  is  situated  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  entrance  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  aal  m.  E.N.E.  of 
Edinburgh  by  the  North  British  railway,  being  the  terminus 
of  a  branch  line  from  Drem  JunctioiL  It  was  created  a  royal 
burgh  by  Robert  in.  (d.  X406),  and  though  once  a  port  of  some 
importance  it  dwindled  to  a  fishing  hamlet..  In  the  latter  half 
of  the  xQth  century,  however,  it  gradually  became  a  fashionable 
watering-place,  much  frequented  for  its  firm  sandy  beach  and 
bathing,  and  especially  for  its  two  golf-courses.  Near  the 
station  are  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Cisterdan  nuns  founded  by 
David  I.  Immediately  to  the  south  rises  the  fine  cone  of  North 
Berwick  Law  (6x2  ft.),  which  was  utilized  as  a  signal  point  at  the 
period  of  the  Napoleonic  scare. 

About  ^  m.  E.  stand  the  strikingly  f^uresque  ruins  of  Tantallon 
Castle,  which  probabljr  dates  from  the  end  of  the  14th  century  and 
was  for  many  generations  the  stronghold  of  the  Aa^s  I>ouglases. 
Though  the  otn  eari  succeasfully  resisted  the  sieges  of  James  V.  in 
1528  and  1530,  the  castle  had  at  last  to  be  surrendered  by  treaty. 
It  was  besieged  and  captured  by  General  Monk  in  165 1,  and  some 


time  after  the  restocttfon  became  the  propcity  of  Sir  Hew  Dislrynmle. 
lord  president  of  session,  whose  faimly  stiU  own  it.  It  was  tbea 
dismantled  and  fell  into  decay. 

About  a  m.  S.W.  of  North  Berwick  b  Dirleton,  with  a  castle  dating 
from  the  12th  century.  Edward  I.  took  it  in  fs^B,  and  in  the  reign 
of  Robert  Bruce  it  was  acquired  by  the  Halibuitons,  from  wfioni 
it  passed  to  the  family  of  Ruthven.  On  the  failure  of  the  Cowrie 
cons^racv  (1600)  the  castle  was  forfeited  and  given  to  Sir  Thomas 
Erskme  (1^66-1639),  who  became  Baron  Dirlet«t  in  1604,  two 
years  later  Viscount  Fenton,  and  in  1619  eari  of  Kellie.  Monk  laid 
siege  to  the  castle  in  1650,  and  in  1663  it  was  purdused  by  Sir  John 
Nisbet  (1609-1687),  k>rd  advocate,  afterwards  a  lotd  ol  seanon 
and  Lord  Dirleton. 

KORTHBROOK.  THOMAfl  OBOROB  BARIHO.  xST  Eaxi.  07 

(1826-1904),  En^^  statesman,  ddest  son  of  the  first  baion 
(long  known  as  Sir  Francis  Baring;  see  Baking),  was  bom  on 
the  22nd  of  January  1826,  and  educated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  with  honours  in  1846.    He  entered 
upon  a  political  career,  and  was  successivdy  private  secretary 
to  Mr  Labouchere  (Lord  Taunton),  Sir  George  Grey,  and  Sir 
Charles  Wood  (Viscount  Halifax).    In  1857  he  was  returned 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Liberal  interest  for  Pesuyn 
and  Falmouth,  which  constituency  he  continued  to  represent 
until  he  became  a  peer  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  x8C6.    He 
was  a  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  1857-1858;  onder-secretaxy  for 
war,  x86x;  for  India,  x86x-x864;  for  the  home  department. 
1864-X866;  and  secretary  to  the  admiralty,    x866.     When 
Mr  Gladstone  acceded  to  power  in  x868,  Lord  Northbrook  was 
again  appointed  ander-secretaxy  for  war,  and  this  office  he  hfdd 
until  February  X872,  when  he  was  appointed  governor-general 
of  India.    In  January  1876,  however,  he  resigned.    He  had 
recommended  Uie  condusion  of  arrangements  with  Sh»eAU 
which,  as  has  since  been  admitted,  would  have  prevented  the 
second  Afghan  war;  but  his  policy  was  overruled  by  the  didce 
of  Argyll,  then  secretary  of  state.  Lord  Northbrook  was  created 
Viscount  Baring  of  Lee  in  the  county  of  Kent  and  eari  of  North- 
brook  in  the  county  of  Southampton.    From  x88o  to  1885  he 
hdd  the  post  of  first  Idrd  of  the  admiralty  in  Mr  Gladstone'^ 
second  govemmenL    During  his  tenure  of  office  the  state  ol 
theHavy  aroused  much  public  anxiety  and  led  to  a  strong 
aptation  in  favour  oi  an  extended  shipbuilding  fHogramzne. 
The  agiution  called  forth  Tennyson's  poem  "The  Fleet" 
In  September  1884  Lord  NOTthbrook  was  sent  to  Egypt  as 
special  commissioner  to  hiquire  into  its  finances  and  condition. 
The  inquiry  was  largdy  uimecessaxy,  all  the  essential  facts  being 
well  known,  but  the  mission  was  a  device  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
to  avoid  an  immediate  decision  on  a  perplexing  question.   Lord 
Northbrook,  after  six  weeks  ol  inquiry  in  E^pt,  sent  in  two 
reports,  one  general,  advising  against  the  withdrawal  of  the 
British  garrison,  one  finsnrisl.     His  finanrial  proposals,  if 
accepted,  would  have  substituted  the  finsnriai  control  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  international  control  proposed  at  the  London 
Conference  of  June-August  of  the  same  year.    A  heavy  blow 
would  thus  have  been  struck  at  intematioiialism  in  Egypt. 
Bir  Gladstone  was  not,  however,  prqiared  to  give  a  British 
guarantee  of  the  interest  of  the  loan,  and  so  Lord  Northbntok's 
mission  proved  abortive.    The  £9,000,000  loan  Issued  in  sSSs 
bound  Egypt  even  more  securely  in  xntematkmal  fetten  (see 
Cromer's  Modem  Egypt,  1908,  voL  iL  chap.  xbr.).    When-  Mr 
Ghidstone  formed  his  third  ministty  in  1886  Lord  NortUxo^ 
hdd  aloof,  bdng  opposed  to  the  home  rule  policy  of  the  premier^ 
and  he  then  ceased  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  political  ISc 
In  1890  he  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Hampshire.    He 
died  on  the  zsth  of  November  1904.    He  had  married  In  184S 
Elizabeth  Sturt,  sister  of  Lord  Alington,  and  was  succeeded  as 
2nd  earl  by  his  ddest  son,  who  as  Lord  Baring  had  been  M.F- 
for  Winchester  (x88o-x88s)  and  North  Bedford  (1886-1892). 

See  B.  Mallet,  Thomas  diortH,  Bari  of  Nortkhnok  (1908). 

NORTH  CAPE  {Nordhap),  a  promontory  on  the  island  Magei6 
off  the  north  coast  of  Norway  in  70"  10'  40'  N.,  2^  45*  E^,  7S  s. 
N.E.  of  Hammerfest.  Knivskjaerodden,  an  Island  a  httfc  » 
the  west,  actually  reaches  a  point  a  litde  farther  north  than  tk 
North  Cape,  and  Nordkyn,  45  m.  E.,  is  the  northern  extreoitr 
of  the  mainUnd  (71^  7' N.).  The  desolate  cape^  rising  abrupsir 
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over  xooo  ft.  from  tlie  sea,  is  frequently  visited  during  the 
summer  period  of  tlie  "  midnigfat  sun,"  but  travellers  are  often 
prevented  from  seeing  this  phCTomcnon  by  adverse  atmospheric 
conditions. 

NORTH  CAROUMA,  ft  South  Atlantic  state  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  situated  between  latitudes  33*  51'  37'  (the 
southernmost  point  of  the  southern  boundary— 35*  is  the 
northernmost)  and  about  36*  34'  25*5'  N.,  and  between  longitudes 
75''37'W.and84*'3o'W.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Virginia,  E.  and 
S.E.  by  the  AUantic  Ocean,  S.  and  S.W.  by  South  Carolina, 
S.  also  by  Georgia,  and  W.  and  N.W.  by  Tennessee.  North 
Carolina  has  an  extreme  length  from  E.  to  W.  of  503}  m.,  which 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  state  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  It  total  area  is  52,426  sq.  m.,  of  which  3686  sq.  m.  are 
water  surface. 

Physical  Features,— -Thit  state  lies  wholly  withhi  the  three 
leading  topographical  regions  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
United  States:  the  Coastal  Plain  Region,  which  occupies 
approximately  the  eastern  half,  the  Piedmont  Plateau  Region, 
which  occupies  about  20,000  sq.  m.  in  the  middle,  and  the 
Appalachian  Region,  which  occupies  about  6000  sq.  m.  in  the 
west.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Coastal  Plain  Region 
an  outer  coast  line  is  formed  by  a  chain  of  long  narrow  barrier 
beaches  from  which  project  capes  Hatteras,  Lookout  and  Fear, 
whose  outlying  shoals  are  known  for  their  dangers  to  navigation. 
Between  Hatteras  and  Lookout  b  Raleigh  Bay  and  between 
Lookout  and  Fear  is  Onslow  Bay;  and  between  the  chain  of 
islands  and  the  deeply  indented  mainland  Currituck,  Albemarle, 
Pamlico  and  other  sounds  form  an  extensive  area,  especially 
to  the  northward,  of  shallow,  brackish  and  almost  tideless  water. 
Projecting  into  these  sounds  and  between  the  estuaries  of  rivers 
flowing  into  them  an  extensive  tracts  of  swamp  land— the 
best  known  of  these  is  Dismal  Swamp,  which  ties  mostly  in 
Virginia  and  is  about  30  m.  long  and  xo  m.  wide.  Through 
most  of  the  Coastal  Plain  Region,  which  extends  inland  from 
80  to  150  m.,  the  country  continues  very  level  or  only  slightly 
undulating,  and  rises  to  Uie  westward  at  the  rate  of  little  more 
than  X  ft.  to  the  mile.  Along  the  W.  border  of  this  region, 
however,  the  slope  becomes  greater  and  there  are  some  hills. 
The  "  Fan  Line,"  the  boundairy  between  the  Coastal  Plain  and 
the  Piedmont  Pbtteau,  has  a  very  irregular  course  across  North 
Carolina,  but  lies  in  a  general  S.W.  direction  from  the  Falls  of 
Roanoke  between  Halifax  and  Northampton  counties  to  Anson 
county  on  the  South  Carolina  border  and  marks  a  rapid  increase 
in  elevation  of  about  soo  ft.  The  Piedmont  Plateau  Region 
extends  from  this  line  to  the  Blue  Ridge  Escarpment,  toward 
which  its  mean  elevation  increases  at  the  rate  of  about  3I  ft. 
to  the  mile.  It  is  traversed  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  by  a  series  of 
ridges  which  in  the  E.  portion  produce  only  a  general  undulating 
surface  but  to  the  westward  become  higher  and  steeper  until 
the  country  assumes  a  bold  and  rugged  aspect.  The  S.E. 
face  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Escarpment,  which  rises  precipitously 
X30O-X500  ft.  or  more  above  the  Piedmont  Plateau,  forms  the 
S.E.  border  of  North  Carolina's  Appalachian  Mountain  Region, 
which  includes  the  high  Unaka  Mountain  Range,  segments  of 
which  are  known  by  such  local  names  as  Iron  Mountains,  Bald 
Mountains  and  Great  Smoky  Mountains.  These  ranges  reach 
their  culmination  in  this  state,  and  with  a  series  of  more  or  less 
interrupted  cross  ranges  constitute  the  greatest  masses  of 
mountains  in  the  E.  half  of  the  United  States.  Four  peaks 
along  the  Blue  Ridge  have  an  elevation  exceeding  5000  ft.— one 
of  these,  the  Grandfather,  rises  5964  ft.;  and  about  thirty 
peaks  in  the  Unakas  and  in  the  several  cross  ranges  exceed 
6000  ft.,  the  highest  being  Mount  Mitchell  or  Mitchell  Dome 
(67 1 X  fL),  of  the  Black  Mountains,  a  short  cross  range  extending 
N.  from  the  Blue  Ridge  through  Yancey  County.  Other  note- 
worthy peaks  are  Black  Brother  (6690  ft.)  and  Hairy  Bear  (668x 
ft.),  the  next  highest  mountains.  Many  of  the  neighbouring 
mountain  ridges  have  uniform  crests,  but  a  greater  number 
terminate  in  numerous  peaks,  some  sharp,  rugged  and  rocky,  but 
more  of  them  rounded  domes.  Throughout  the  whole  region  the 
fljopes  vary  greatly:  the  N.W.  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge  is  almost 


imperceptible,  or  confused  with  the  numerous  mountain  slopes 
that  rise  above  it.  As  a  rule  the  mountain  slopes  are  well  graded 
aiul  subdued,  but  a  few  are  steep  and  some  are  rocky  and  pre^ 
dpitous.  The  numerous  valleys  are  usually  narrow  and  deep, 
though  few,  if  any,  descend  to  less  than  2000  ft.  above  the  sea. 

The  Blue  Ridge  is  the  principal  water  parting  of  the  state.  West 
of  it  the  Hiwaasee.  the  Little  Tennessee  and  the  French  Broad  riven 
flow  W.  or  N.W.  uto  Tennessee.  Farther  N.  are  the  headwaters  of 
the  New  river,  which  flows  N.E.  and  finds  its  way  to  the  Ohio. 
On  the  S.E.  slope  of  the  Blue  Rklge  rise  the  Broad,  the  CaUwba 
and  the  Yadkin,  which  flow  for  some  disUnce  a  little  N.  of  £.,  then, 
finding  a  passage  across  one  of  the  ridges  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau, 
turn  to  the  S.SIE.  and  across  the  boundary  line  into  South  Carolina, 
in  which  state  their  waters  teach  the  Atlantic  In  the  N.W.  part  of 
the  Piednx>nt  Plateau  Region,  and  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  most  N.E. 
course  of  the  Yadkin  rises  the  Dan,  which  m  iu  N.E.  course  crosses 
the  boundary  into  Virginia,  where  it  becomes  a  tributary  of  the 
Roanoke,  in  which  its  waters  are  returned  to  North  Carolina  near  the 
*'  Fall  Line."  The  other  principal  rivers  the  Cape  Fear,  the  Neuse 
and  the  Tat^-riae  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau  Region, 
have  their  S.E.  courses  wholly  within  the  state,  and,  with  the 
Roanoke,  drain  the  Coastal  Plam  Region.  In  the  Mountain  Region 
and  in  the  Piedmont  Plateau  Region  the  rivers  have  numerous  Tails 
and  rapids  which  afford  a  total  water  power  unequalled  perhaps  in 
any  other  state  than  Maine  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  the  largest  being 
on  the  Yadkin,  Roanoke  and  Catawba;  and  in  crossing  some  of  the 
mountains,  eqiedally  the  Unakas,  the  streams  have  carved  deep 
narrow  gorges  that  are  much  admired  for  their  scenery.  In  contrast 
with  the  rivers  of  these  regions  those  of  the  Coastal  Plam  are  sluggish, 
and  toward  their  mouths  expand  into  wide  estuaries. 

The  Coastal  Plain  Rmon  u  the  only  part  of  the  state  that  has  any 
lakes,  and  these  are  chiefly  shallow  bodies  of  water,  with  sandy 
bottoms,  in  the  midst  of  swamps.  In  all  they  number  only  about 
fifteen,  and  have  an  area  estimated  at  200  sq.  mi,  about  one-half  of 
which  u  contained  in  Lake  Mattamuskcct  in  Hyde  county. 

fZoro. — In  North  Carolina's  flora  are  many  species  common  to 
sub-tropical  regions  and  many  common  to  temperate  regions,  and 
the  variety  u  consequently  very  great.  In  the  swamps  are  the  bald 
cypress,  the  white  cedar  and  the  five  oak,  usually  draped  in  southern 
long  moss;  south  of  Cape  Fear  river  are  palmettos,  magnolias, 
prickly  ash,  the  American  olive  and  mock  orange;  along  streams 
m  the  Coastal  Plain  Region  are  the  sour  gum,  the  sweet  bay  and 
several  species  of  oak;  but  the  tree  that  is  most  predominant 
throughout  the  upland  portion  of  this  region  is  the  long-leaf  or 
southern  pine.  In  the  Piedmont  Plateau  Region  oaks,  hickories  and 
elms  are  the  most  common.  In  the  Mountain  Region  at  the  bases  of 
the  mountains  are  oaks,  hickories,  chestnuts  and  white  poplars: 
above  these  are  hemlocks,  beeches,  birches,  elms,  ashes,  maples  and 
limes;  and  still  higher  up  are  spruce,  white  pine  and  balsam;  and 
all  but  a  comparatively  few  of  the  higher  mountains  are  forest-dad  to 
their  summits.  All  oithe  species  of  pine  and  of  ma^olia,  and  neariy 
all  of  the  species  of  oak,  of^ hickory  and  of  spruce,  mdigenous  to  the 
United  States,  are  found  in  North  CaroKna.  On  the  dome-like  tops 
of  such  mountains  as  are  too  high  for  trees  are  larse  clusters  of 
rhododendrons  and  patches  of  grasses  fringed  with  flowers.  The 
forests  throughout  most  of  the  state  have  a  luxuriant  undergrowth 
consisting  c«  a  great  variety  of  shrubs,  flowering  plants,  grasses, 
ferns  and  mosses,  and  the  display  of  magnolias,  azaleas,  Icalmias, 
golden  rod,  asters,  jessamines,  smilax,  ferns  and  mosses  is  often  one 
of  unusual  beauty.  Venus's  fly-trap  {Diofuua  muscipula),  a  rare 
plant,  is  found  only  south  of  the  Neuse  river;  and  there  are  several 
varieties  of  Sarracenia^  carnivorous  pitcher  plants.  Among  the  fruit- 
bearing  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  plants  the  grape,  the  blue-l)erry,  the 
cherry,  the  plum  and  the  cranberry  are  indigenous  and  more  or  less 
common.  Aronutic  and  medicinal  herbs.  <A  which  the  state  has 
several  hundred  distinct  species,  have  been  obtained  in  larger 
quantities  than  from  aiiy  other  state  in  the  Union. 

Fauna. — In  North  Carolina  five  of  the  seven  life-zones  into 
which  North  America  has  been  divided  are  represented,  but  ihore  of 
its  area  belongs  to  the  upper-austral  than  to  any  other  zone.  The 
q>eciesof  fauna  that  are  at  all  characteristic  of  this  part  of  the  United 
^tes  are  found  in  the  Piedmont  Plateau  Reeion  and  the  western 
portion  of  the  Coastal  Plain  Region.  Among  the  song-birds  are  the 
mocking-bird,  the  Carolina  wren  and  the  ca^inal  grosbeak  (or  red 
bird);  there  are  plenty  of  quail  or  **  bob  white  '*  (called  partridge 
in  the  South).  Among  the  mammab  are  the  opossum,  raccoon, 
star-nosed  mole  (Condylura  cri^ata)^  grey  fox  and  fox  squirrel 
The  mammals  of  the  Mountain  Region  include  the  cotton-tail  rabbit, 
rod  squirrel,  lynx  and  woodchuck:  and  there  b  a  considerable 
variety  of  migratory  song-birds,  which  are  common  to  the  more 
northern  states.  In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Coastal  Plain  Region 
are  the  cotton  rat,  rice-field  rat.  marsh  rabbit,  big-eared  bat,  brown 
pelican,  swallow-tailed  kite,  black  vulture  and  some  rattlesnakes 
and  cotton-mouth  moccasin  snakes,  all  of  which  are  common  farther 
south;  and  there  are  some  turtles  and  terrapins,  and  many  geese, 
swans,  ducln,  and  other  water-fowl.  Lar^  numbers  of  shad,  blue 
fish,  weak  fish  (squeteague),  alewives,  Spanish  mackerel,  perch,  baaL 
croakers  {Miehpa^im  undulahu),  mullet,  menhaden,  oystera  and 
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dams  arc  causht  in  the  sounds,  in  the  lower  courses  of  the  rivers 
flowing  into  them,  or  in  the  neighbouring  waters  of  the  sea. 

Climate. — North  Carolina  has  a  climate  which  varies  from  that  of 
the  S.E.  comer,  which  approaches  the  sub-tropical,  to  that  of  the 
Mountain  Region,  which  is  like  the  medium  continental  type,  except 
that  the  summers  are  cooler  and  the  rainfall  b  greater.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  for  the  state  (below  an  elevation  of  4000  ft.) 
is  about  59*  F.  For  the  CoasUl  Plain  Region  it  is  61*  F.;  for  the 
Piedmont  Plateau  Region,  60*  F.;  for  the  Mountain  Rn;ion, 
56*  F.;  for  Southport,  in  the  S.E.  tomer  of  the  state,  64''^F.; 
and  for  Highlands,  at  an  elevation  of  3817  ft.  in  the  S.W.  comer, 
50**  F.  January,  the  coldest  month,  nas  a  mean  temperature  of 
38^  F.  in  the  Mountain  Region,  of  41^  F.  on  the  Piedmont  Plateau, 
and  of  44**  F.  on  the  Coastal  Plain;  and  in  July,  the  warmest  month, 
the  mean  u  about  79"  F.  on  both  the  Coastal  Plain  and  the  Piedmont 
Plateau  and  74*  F.  in  the  Mountain  Region.  Extremes  have  ranged 
from  -  ip*  F.  at  Highlands  in  1899  to  107*  F.  at  Chapel  Hill,  Orange 
county,  in  1900  and  again  in  1902.   The  average  pieapitatbn  for  the 
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state  IS  about  52  in.  a  ^ear,  nearly  all  of  it  in  the  form  of  rain, 
the  Coastal  Putin  Region  it  is  54  in.;  for  the  Piedmont  Plateau 
R^on,  48  in.;  and  for  the  Mountain  Region,  53  in.  On  the  E. 
slope  of  some  of  the  mountains  the  rainfall  is  exceeded  nowhere  in 
the  United  States,  lave  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Pacific  Slope.  At 
Highlands,  Macon  county,  during  1898  it  was  105-24  in.,  and  during 
1901  it  was  io6«i7  in.,  30*74  in.  faUing  here  during  the  month  (4 
August.  The^  winds  are  variable  and  seldom  violent,  except  along 
the  coast  during  the  sub-tropcal  storms  of  late  summer  and  early 
autumn. 

5oi/.— On  the  Coastal  Plain  the  soil  is  generally  sandy,  but  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  this  region  more  or  less  marl  abounds;  south  of  the  Neuse 
river  the  soil  is  mostly  a  loose  sand,  north  of  it  there  is  more  loam 
on  the  uplands,  and  in  the  lowlands  the  scmI  is  usually  compact  with 
clay,  silt  or  peat;  toward  the  western  border  of  the  region  the 
sand  becomes  coarser  and  some  gravel  is  mixed  with  it.  Throughout 
much  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau  and  Mountain  r^ons  the  decom- 
position of  felspar  and  of  other  aluminous  minerals  has  resulted  in  a 
deep  soil  of  clay  with  which  more  or  less  sand  is  mixed.  Jt  is  deeper 
ancl  more  sandy  where  granite  is  the  underlying  rock,  deeper  and 
more  fertile  on  the  north-westem  than  on  the  south-eastern  mountain 
slopes,  and  shallower  and  more  dayey  where  slate  is  the  underlying 
rocic 

Agriculture. — Until  the  Civil  War  agriculture  was  about  the  only 

important  industry  in  the  state,  and  at  the  close  of  the  19th  century 

it  was  still  the  kadine  one;  but  from  1880  to  1900  the  ratio  of  agn- 
.  i..._?_.^  ._  _••  ._L     .  .*  .•__  J  .^  some  gainful 

land  included  in 
2.745i356  acres  or  73  %  of  the  total 
land  surface  of  the  state,  and  the  Percentage  of  farm  land  that  was 
improved  increased  from  26-5  in  1870  to  36-6  in  1900.  Throughout 
the  colonial  era  the  establishment  of  small  estates  was  a  part  of  the 
territorial  policy  of  the  govemment  of  North  Carolina,  640  acres 
bcin^  the  largest  normal  grant  to  any  one  person ;  as  a  consequence 
of  this  policv  land  holdings  have  always  been  much  smaller  here  than 
in  most  of  tne  other  parts  0/  the  South,  and  since  the  Civil  War  the 
rise  in  the  percental  of  improved  land,  the  devdqpment  of  track 
farming,  and  the  growth  in  number  of  negro  holdings,  have  been 
accompanied  bjr  a  further  decrease  in  the  average  size  of  farms 
from  316  acres  in  i860  to  101*3  acres  in  1900.  In  the  latter  year 
there  were  in  all  224,637  farms:  of  these  93.097  contained  less  than 
50  acres,  55,028  between  50  and  100  acres,  44,052  between  100  and 
175  acres,  and  4224  over  500  acres.  Of  the  total  number  of  farms 
128,978  were  operated  by  owners  or  part  owners,  of  whom  17,434 
were  coloured  (including  Indians) ;  19,916,  by  cash  tenants, of  whom 
10,331  were  Coloured;  and  73.<93  by  sl^re  tenants,  of  whom 
26,892  were  coloured.  After  tne  Civil  War  there  have  been  several 
important  changes  in  the  crops  raised:  the  development  of  cotton 
manufacturing  in  the  South  and  the  utilization  01  cotton-seed  oil 
and  meal  gave  impetus  to  cotton  culture;  and  the  discoveiy  of  the 
adaptability  of  much  of  the  cotton- land  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  of 
a  superior  quality  resulted  first  in  the  development  of  a  vast  tobacco 
industry  and  then  to  a  fluctuation  in  acreage  of  the  crops  of  tobacco 
and  of  cotton,  according  as  the  price  of  either  rose  or  fell.  The 
destmction  of  pine  forests  to  meet  the  demands  for  naval  stores, 
and  the  introduction  and  increased  use  of  the  refrigerator  car, 
resulted  in  much  attention  to  the  ^wth  of  ^prden  produce  for 
Northern  markets.  Peanut  culture,  introduced  into  the  state  from 
Virginia  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  spread  rapidly.  In 
the  meantime  the  crops  of  cereals  increased  little,  and  stodc  raising 
generally  decreased. 

The  prindpal  crops  are  cotton,  Indian  com,  tobacco,  hay,  wheat, 
sweet  potatoes,  apples  and  peanuts.  The  yield  of  cotton  increased 
from  62,901,790  lb  in  1869  to  307,500,000  lb  in  1909.  In  1909 
2.898,000  acres  were  planted  to  Indian  com,  with  a  crop  of 
48.686,000  bushels;  570,000  acres  to  wheat,  with  a  crop  of  5,415.000 
bushels;  and  196,000  acres  to  oats,  with  a  crop  of  3,234,000  bushels. 
In  Caswell  county.  North  Carolina,  "  lemdn  yellow  tobacco  was 
first  produced  in  1852,  and  the  demand  for  this  "  bright  "  variety 
became  so  great  that  except  during  the  intemiption  of  the  Civil  War 
its  culture  spread  rapidly.  In  1879  the  state's  crop  amounted  to 
36,986,213  lb,  in  1889  to  36,375,258  lb,  in  1899  to  127,503400  lb. 


and  in  1909  to  144,000,000  lb.  The  hay  and  forage  crop  incrca:<cJ 
from  80,528  tons  in  1879  to  246,820  tons  in  1899:  and  m  1909  the 
hay  crop  was  242,000  tons  In  the  production  of  vegetables  and 
fraits  the  state  ranks  high.  Potatoes,  cabbage  and  lettuce  are  miu.h 
grown  for  the  cariy  Northem  markets. 

Farmcra  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau  formeriy  kept  large  numbcn 
of  horses  and  cattle  from  April  to  November  in  ranges  in  the  Moun- 
tain Rcpon,  but  with  the  opening  of  portions  of  that  country  to 
cultivation  the  business  of  pasturage  declined,  except  as  the  cottoo 
plantations  demanded  an  increased  supply  of  mules;  there  were 
35.259  mules  in  1850, 1 10,01 1  in  1890, 138,786  in  1900,  and  181,000  ia 
1910.  The  number  of  horses  was  192,000  in  1910;  of  dairy  cows, 
297,000;  of  h(^,  1,356,000;  and  of  sheep,  215,000. 

Cotton  is  grown  most  laij^ly  in  the  S.  portion  of  the  Piedmoo* 
Plateau  and  in  a  few  counties  along  or  near  the  W.  border  ai  the 
Coastal  Plain;  tobacco,  in  the  N.  portion  of  the  Piedmont  Pbtua 
and  in  the  central  and  N.W.  portions  of  the  (Coastal  Plain;  rice, 
alone  the  banks  of  rivers  near  the  coast;  wheat,  in  the  valky  <^ 
the  Yadkin;  orchard  fmits,  in  the  W.  portion  of  the  Piedmont 
Plateau  and  in  the  Mountain  Region;  vegetables  and  small 
fruits  in  the  middle  and  S.  portion  of  the  Cxastal  Plain;  peanuts. 
in  the  N.  portion  of  the  Coastal  Plain;  sorghum  cane,  almost  vkholty 
in  Columbus  county  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Coastal  Plain.  The  stale 
^ovmunent,  through  its  Department  of  Agriculture,  takes  an  activt 
interest  in  th6  introduction  of  modem  agncultural  methods,  and  ic 
the  promotion  of  diversified  farming;  m  1899  it  cstabliabed  tbe 
Edgecombe  and  in  19012  the  Iredell  test  farm. 

Forests. — North  Girolina  had  in  1900  about  35400  sq.  m.    of 
woodland;  great  quantities  of  merchantable  timber  still  remained, 
espedally  in  the  Mountain  Region  and  on  the  Coastal  Plain.    Tbe 
trees  of  the  greatest  commercial  value  are  oak  and  chestnut  at  the  • 
foot  of  the  mountains  and  yellow  pine  on  the  uj^nds  of  tbe  Coasul  | 
Plain.     But  mixed  with  the  oak  and  chestnut  or  higher  up  arer 
considerable  hickoiy,  bhck  and  maple;  farther  up  the  mountain 
sides  are  some  hemlock  and  white  pine;  and  on  the  swamp  lands  t4j 
the  Coastal  Plain  are  much  cypress  and  some  cedar,  and  on  thel 
Coastal  Plain  south  of  the  Neuse  there  is  much  long-leaf  pine  fraal 
which  resin  u  obtained.    Several  other  pines  are  found,  and  ai 
the  less  important  timber  trees  are  black  sprace.  Carolina  babax 
beeches,  asnes,  sycamore  or  button  wood,  sweet  gum  and  Undeii 
The  value  of  the  lumber  and  timber  products  was  $1,074,003  in  i86o| 
$5,898,742  in  1890;  $14,862,593  in  1000;  and  $15,731,379  in  190J 

Fuheries. — In  the  sounds  along  the  coast,  in  the  lower  c 

of  the  riven  that  flow  into  theiiK  and  along  the  outer  shores  »^.~ 
is  an  important  industry.   The  nsheries  are  chiefly  of  shad,  oystc 
mullet,  alewives,  clams,  black  bass,  menhaden,  croakers  and  bit 
fish.    In  1908  the  catch  was  valued  at  about  $i,7so.ooa    The  Sul 
Geological  and  Economic  Survey  has  made  a  careful  study  of 
fbhcs  of  North  Carolina,  of  the  shad  fisheries,  oi  oyster  culture,  aod^ 
the  development  of  terrapin.  At  Beaufort  the  United  Stata  Bun 
of  Fisheries  has  a  marine  biological  laboratory,  established  in  i{ 
for  the  study  of  the  aquatic  fauna  oi  the  south-east  coast. 

Minerals. — ^At  the  brainning  of  the  2Qth  century  a  great  numi 
of  minerals  were  founa  in  the  Piedmont  Plateau  and  Mounb 
regions,  but  most  of  them  in  such  small  quantities  as  to  be  <rf  lit 
or  no  commercial  value,  and  in  1902  the  total  value  of  the  prcxlt 
of  the  mines  and  quarries  was  only  $927,376;  but  in  1907  tl 
value  was  $2,961,381,  and  in  1908,  $2,145,947.    During  the 
half  of  the  19th  century  North  Carolina  was  a  mining  state 
the  first  importance;  in  1804  it  was  the  only  state  in  the  Unil 
States  from  which  gold  was  obtained.    Operations  ceased  dui 
the  Civil  War,  and  although  resumed  soon  after  its  dose,  1' 
became  somewhat  desultory.    Probably  the  earliest  large  find 
a  17-O)  nugget  on  the  Reed  Plantation  in  Cabarrus  county  in  i; 
in  the  same  mine  a  28-lb  nugget,  probably  the  largest  foun 
eastem  United  States,  was  discovered  in  180^.    The  prodoctic 
Rutherford  and  Burke  counties  and  their  vidnity  was  so 
and  transportation  to  the  United  Stales  Mint  at  Pluladcl| 
difiicult,  tnat  from  1831  to  1857  gold  was  privately  coined  in 
and  5  dollar  pieces  bearing  the  mark  ci  tlie  coiner  **  C.  BechI 
Rutherford  county,  N.C."    The  coins  were  of  standard  purity 
higher);  they  are  now  very  rare.    A  bratxJi  mint  of  the  Ui' 
States  was  established  in  1837  at  Chariotte.    Silver,  whidi  is   , 
in  the  state  than  gold,  is  found  chiefly  in  the  W.  portion  of! 
Piedmont  Plateau.    In  1902  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  pnn 
comUned  was  $71,287,  and  in  1908,  when  the  lola  mine  6  m.  I 
Troy,  Montgomery  county,  was  the  most  productive,  tbe  valu 
the  gold  alone  was  $97,SM5,  that  of  the  silver  $668.  and  tha 
copper,  $2560. 

In  1870  North  Carolina's  mica  mines  were  reopened,  and  t 
produce  the  best  grade  of  sheet  mica  for  glazing  and  a  large 
centage  of  the  country's  yield  of  this  mineral.  Most  of  it  has  I 
founa  in  the  N.E.  portion  of  the  Mountain  Region;  and  that  i 
was  mined  here  before  any  European  settlement  of  tbe  com 
seems  proved  by  numerous  excavations  and  by  huge  heaps 
which  are  large  oak  and  chestnut  trees,  some  fallen  and  dcca; 
North  Carolina  is  also  the  leading  state  in  the  Union  in  tbe  Pfoduc 
of  monazite.  The  mining  of  corandum  was  begun  at  Corura 
Hill  in  Macon  county  in  1871,  and  from  1880  to  1902  the  on 
was  considerable,  but  with  the  (Uscovery  of  the  Canadian  corun 
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depoflitt  the  importance  of  those  of  North  Carolina  greatly  declined. 
It  was  along  tne  coast  of  North  Carolina  that  Europeans  in  1585 
made  the  first  discovery  of  iron  ore  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
United  States.  Iron  ores  are  widely  distributed  within  the  state, 
and  there  have  been  times  since  the  eve  of  the  War  <^  Independence 
when  the  mining  of  it  was  an  industry  of  rebtivciy  great  importance. 
In  1908  the  product  amounted  to  48,52a  lon^  tons  (all  maenetitc), 
and  was  valued  at  $76,877;  almost  the  enture  product  is  from  the 
Cranberry  mines,  near  Cranberry,  Mitchell  county.  The  state  has 
two  smaH  areas  in  which  bituminous  coal  oocurs;  one  in  the  basin 
of  the  Dan  and  one  in  the  basin  of  the  Deep.  Very  little  coal  was 
produced  in  the  state  until  the  Civil  War,  when,  in  1863  and  Main 
m  1863,  jo,ooo  short  tons  were  obtained  for  the  relief  of  the  Con- 
federate government,  an  amount  which  up  to  1905,  when  the  yield 
was  only  1557  short  tons  (falling  off  from  7000  short  tons  in  1904), 
had  not  since  been  equalled ;  in  1906,  in  iQo;r  and  in  1908  no  coat 
was  mined  in  the  state.  The  most  valuable  immediate  product  of 
the  state's  mines  and  quarries  for  nearly  every  year  from  18^  to 
1908  was  building  stones  of  granite  and  gneiss,  which  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  state  west  of  the  "Fall  Line";  the  best  grades  of 
granite  are  quarried  chiefly  in  Gaston,  Iredell,  Rowan,  Surry  and 
Wilkes  counties.  The  value  of  the  building  stone  increased  from 
$150,000  in  189a  to  $800,177  (of  which  $764,27?  was  the  value  of 
granite)  in  1908.  Talc  also  is  widely  distributed  in  the  state;  the 
most  extensive  beds  are  in  the  south-western  counties,  Swain  and 
Cherokee. 

Manufactures. — During  the  quarter  of  a  centaiy  between  1880 
and  IQ05  a  great  change  was  wrought  in  the  Industrie  life  of  the 
state  by  a  phenomenalgrowth  of  cotton  manufacturing.  A  cotton 
mill  was  erected  in  Lincoln  county  about  1813,  and  by  i&io  about 
25  small  mills  were  in  operation  within  the  states  When  tne  Civil 
War  was  over,  the  abnormally  high  price  of  cotton  made  cotton 
raising  for  more  than  a  decade  a  great  assistance  to  the  people  in 
recovering  from  ruin,  but  when  the  price  had  steadily  declinea  from 
23-98  cents  a  pound  in  1870  to  10-38  cents  a  pound  in  1879,  they 
turned  to  the  erection  and  operation  of  cotton  mills.  In  i^Bo  the 
total  value  of  the  manufactured  products  of  the  state  was$2O,095,037 ; 
in  1900  the  value  of  the  cotton  manufactures  alone  was  $28,372,789, 
and  in  1905  $47,254,054.  The  rapid  extension  of  tobacco  culture 
was  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  growth  in  the  manufacture  of 
chewing  and  smokingtobacco  and  snuff,  and  some  of  the  brands  have 
a  wide  reputatbn.  The  product  increased  in  value  from  $4,783r484 
in  1890  to  $25,488,721  m  1905.  In  1890  the  lumber  and  timber 
products,  valued  at  $5,898,^42,  ranked  second  among  the  state's 


mills  are  mostly  in  the  Picdnfiont  Plateau  Region;  Durham,  Durham 
county,  and  Winston.  Forsyth  county,  are  leading  centres  of  tobacco 
manufacture;  and  High  Point  (pop.  in  1900,  4163)  in  Randolph 
is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  furniture. 

Transportation. — Railway  building  was  begun  in  the  state  in  i8a6 
with  the  Raleigh  &  Gaston  line,  opened  from  Raleigh  to  Gaston  m 
1844  and  extended  to  Weldon  in  1852.  A  longer  line,  that  from 
Wilmington  to  Weldon,  was  completed  in  1840.  But  the  greatest 
period  of  building  was  from  1880  to  1890;  during  this  decade  the 
mileage  was  increased  from  1^86  m.  to  3128  m.,  or  1642  m..  which 
was  more  than  one-third  of  all  that  had  been  built  up  to  tne  year 
1909,  when  the  total  mileage  was  4164-14.  The  orincipal  systems  of 
railways  are  the  Southern,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the  Norfolk  & 
Southern  and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line.  By  means  of  its  navigable 
waters  and  safe  harbours  the  state  has  an  extensive  coasting  trade. 
The  harbours  along  the  sounds  and  in  the  estuaries  of  the  rivers 
are  well  protected  irom  the  storms  of  the  ocean  by  the  long  chain 
of  narrow  islands  in  front,  but  navigation  by  the  largest  vessels  is 
interrupted  by  shoals  in  the  sounds,  and  especially  by  bars  crossing 
the  inlets  between  islands.  The  channel  leading  to  the  harbour  <M 
Wilmington  has  been  cleared  to  a  depth  of  20  ft.  or  more  by  dredging 
and  by  the  construction  of  jetties  ana  an  immense  dam,  works  which 
were  begun  by  the  state  in  1823  but  from  1828  were  carried  on  from 
time  to  time  by  the  national  govemmenil  The  Roanoke  river  is 
navigable  to  Weldon  and  the  Cape  Fear  river  to  Fayetteville;  the 
Neuse  is  .navigable  for  small  vesseb  only  to  Newbem. 

PcpulatsaH.—''Tht  population  >  of  North  Carolina  increased  from 
i>399»75oiQ  1880  to  1,617,949 in  1890,  or  15-6%;  to  1,893,810 in 
1900,  a  further  increase  of  X7'X%;  and  to  2,206,287  in  1910,  an 
increase  of  i6*s%  since  1900.  *  Of  the  total  in  1900  only  4492, 
or  less  than  i  of  z%  were  foreign-bom,  nearly  half  of  these 
being  natives  of  Germany  and  England,  1,263,664  were  whites, 
624,469  negroes,  5687  Indians  and  51  Chinese.  Nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  Indians  are  Cherokees,  who  occupy,  for  the  most 
part,  the  (^ualla  Reservation  in  Swain  and  Jackson  counties, 
not  lar  from  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  state.  The  others, 

*  The  population  of  the  state  was  393.751  in  1790;  478.103  in 
1800;  555.500  «n  «8io;  638,829  in  1820;  737,987  in  1830;  75,M19  "» 
1840;  869,039  in  1850;  992.622  in  i860;  and  1,071,361  in  187a 


numbering  in  1907  nearly  5000,  living  mostly  in  Robeson 
county,  are  of  mixed  breed  and  have  been  named  the  Croatans, 
on  the  assumption  (probably  baseless)  that  they  are  the  descend- 
ants of  John  White's  lost  colony  of  1587.  The  Cherokees  have 
no  ambition  to  accumulate  property,  but  both  they  and  the 
Croatans  have  been  generally  peaceable  and  many  of  them  send 
their  children  to  school—for  the  Croatans  the  state  provides 
separate  schools.  The  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches  are  the 
leading  religious  denominations  in  the  state;  but  there  are  also 
Presbyterians,  Lutherans,  members  of  the  Christian  Connexion 
(O'Kellyitcs),  Disciples  ojf  Christ  (Campbelliles)  Episcopalians, 
Friends,  Roman  Catholics,  Moravians  and  members  of  other 
denominations.  Until  nearly  a  century  after  the  founding  of 
the  Carolinas  there  was  not  a  town  in  North  Carolina  that  had 
a  population  of  xooo,  and  the  urban  population  of  the  state  was 
exceptionally  small  at  the  beginning  of  the  rapid  rise  of  the 
manufacturing  industries  about  x88o.  In  1900  the  urban 
population  (in  places  having  4000  inhabitants  or  more)  was 
152,019,  or  8%  of  the  total;  the  semi-tirban  (in  incorporated 
places  having  less  than  4000  inhabitants)  was  186,258  or  9-8% 
of  the  total;  and  the  rural  (outside  of  hicorporated  places) 
was  1,555,533  or  82-1%  of  the  totaL  But  between  1890  and 
1900  the  urban  population  increased  56-6%  and  the  semi- 
urban  6i-6%,  while  the  rural  increased  only  10-6%.  The 
principal  cities  arc  Wilmington,  Chariotte,  Asheville,  Raleigh 
(the  capital),  Greensboro,  Winston  and  Newbem. 

Administration. — North  Carolina  has  been  governed  under  the 
charters  of  1663  and  1665  (1663-1729),  under  commissions  and 
instractions  from  the  crown  (17 29-1 776),  and  under  the  state 
constitutions  of  the  x8th  of  December  1776  (amended  in  1835, 
in  1856,  and  in  the  Secession  Convention  of  i86x)  and  of  April 
1868  (amended  in  1872-1873,  1875,*  1879,  1888  and  X899). 
The  present  constitution,  as  amended,  prescribes  that  no  con- 
vention of  the  people  of  the  state  may  be  called  by  the  legis- 
lature unless  by  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members 
of  each  house  followed  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  electors  voting  on  the  question;  and  that  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  may  be  adopted  only  by  a  three-fifths  vote  of 
each  house  followed  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  the  majority  of 
electors  voting  on  the  question.  The  suffrage  provisions  con- 
taining the  famous  "  grandfather  clause  "  (in  Art  vi.  section  4), 
were  adopted  in  the  form  of  a  constitutional  amendment,  ratified 
in  August  1900,  and  in  effect  on  the  ist  day  of  July  1903.  All 
persons  otherwise  qualified  may  place  their  names  on  the  voting 
register,  provided  they  can  read  and  write  any  section  of  the 
constitution  in  the  English  language  and  have  paid  on  or  before 
the  I  St  of  May  the  poll  tax  for  the  previous  year.  An  exception 
to  the  educational  requirement  is  made  in  favour  of  any  male 
person  who  was,  on  the  ist  day  of  January  X867,  or  at  any  time 
prior  thereto,  entitled  to  vote  under  the  laws  of  any  state  in 
the  United  States  wherein  he  then  resided,  and  in  favour  of 
lineal  descendants  of  such  persons.  This  exception  remained 
in  force  until  the  xst  of  December  1908,  after  which  time  all 
who  were  on  the  list  became  (unless  disqualified  because  con- 
victed of  felony^  life  voters,  but  new  applicants  had  to  stand  the 
educational  test. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  about  the  administration 
is  the  weakness  of  the  govemor's  position.  He  is  elected  by 
popular  vote  *  for  four  years,  and  cannot  succeed  himself  in 
office.  His  power  is  limited  by  a  council  of  state,  a  relic  of 
colonial  days.  This  body  is  not,  however,  a  special  board,  as 
In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts,  but  a  kind  of 
administrative  cabinet  as  in  Iowa,  consisting  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  the  auditor,  the  treasurer,  and  the  superintendent  of 

'The  changes  made  in  1875  were  adopted  in  a  convention,  were 
ratified  in  1876,  and  were  so  numerous  that  the  amended  constitution 
is  frequently  referred  to  as  the  Constitution  of  1876. 

'  Up  to  183^  he  was  elected  annually  by  the  two  houses  of  the 
legislature,  ana  no  man  could  serve  as  governor  for  more  than  three 
years  in  any  six  successive  years.  Under  an  amendment  of  1835 
he  was  elected  for  two  years  by  popular  vote  of  electon  for  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  no  man  was  eligible  to  serve  for  more 
than  four  years  in  any  term  of  six  years. 
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public  instructjon,  and  advising  the  governor  in  the  administra- 
tion of  his  office.  Judges,  heads  of  departments,  and  executive 
boards  are  elected,  and  even  in  the  few  instances  in  which  the 
governor  i^points  to  office  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate  is 
necessary.  Furthermore,  in  North  Carolina  the  governor  has 
no  veto  power.  In  addition  to  the  executive  officials  mentioned 
above  there  are  a  lieutenant-governor,  an  attorney-general,  a 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  established  in  1887,  and  a  Corporation 
Commission,  which  in  1899  superseded  the  Railroad  Commission, 
established  in  1891.  The  governor  and  the  lieutenant-governor 
must  at  the  time  of  their  election  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  must  have  been  dtixens  of  the  United  States  for  five  years 
and  residents  of  the  state  for  two  years. 

Sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  are  held  biennially,  beginning 
on  the  Wednesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  January.  The  Senate 
is  composed  of  fifty  members  elected  biennially  by  senatorial 
districts  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  one  another  in  population, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  (in  the  Constitution  of  1776 
called  the  House  of  Commons)  of  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
elected  biennially  and  chosen  by  counties^  according  to  their 
population,  each  county  having  at  least  one  representative,  no 
matter  how  small  its  population.  A  senator  must  at  the  time  of 
his  election  be  at  least  25  years  of  age,  and  must  have  been  a 
resident  and  citizen  of  the  state  for  at  least  two  years,  and  a 
resident  in  his  district  for  one  year  immediately  preceding  his 
election;  and  a  representative  must  be  a  qualified'  elector  of 
the  state  and  must  have  resided  in  his  county  for  at  least  one 
year  immediately  preceding  his  election.  Tbe  pay  for  both 
senators  and  representatives  is  four  dollars  per  day  for  ^  period 
not  exceeding  sixty  days;  should  the  session  be  prolonged  the 
extra  service  is  without  compensation.  Extra  sessions,  called 
by  the  governor  on  the  advice  of  the  council  of  state,  are  limited 
to  twenty  days,  but  may  be  extended  under  the  same  limitations 
in  regard  to  compensation.  The  Senate  may  sit  as  a  court  of 
impeachment  to  try  cases  presented  by  the  House,  and  a  two- 
thirds  vote  is  necessary  for  conviction. 

There  is  a  supreme  court  consisting  of  a  chief  justice  and  four 
associates,  dected  by  popular  vote  for  eight  years,  and  a  superior 
or  circuit  court,  composed  of  sixteen  judges  elected  by  the  people 
in  each  of  sixteen  districts  for  a  term  of  eight  years. 

The  county  officials  are  the  sheriff,  a  coroner,  a  treasurer,  a 
register  of  deeds,  a  surveyor  and  five  commissioners,  elected  for 
two  years.  The  commissioners  supervise  the  penal  and  charit  able 
institutions,  schools,  roads,  bridges  and  fiinances  of  the  county 
Subordinate  to  them  are  the  township  boards  of  trustees, 
composed  of  a  derk,  and  two  justices  of  the  peace. 

By  the  constitution  personal  orofKrty  to  the  value  of  I500  and 
any  homestead  to  the  value  of  f  1000  is  exempt  from  sale  for  debt, 
except  for  taxes  on  the  homestead,  or  for  obligations  contracted  for 
the  purchase  of  said  premises.  Under  the  revised  code  (190^)  a  wife 
may  hold  property  which  she  had  acquired  before  mamage  free 
from  any  ooligation  of  her  husband,  but  in  general  she  is  not  per- 
mitted to  make  contracts  affecting  either  her  personal  or  real  estate 
without  the  written  consent  of  her  husband.  Neither  can  the 
husband  convey  real  estate  without  the  wife's  consent,  and  a  widow 
may  dissent  from  her  husband's  will  at  any  time  within  six  months 
after  the  probate  of  the  same,  the  effect  of  such  dissent  being  to 
allow  her  the  right  of  one-thira  of  her  deceased  husband's  property, 
including^  the  dwelling  house  in  which  they  usually  resided.  The 
constitution  prescribes  that  "  all  marriages  between  a  white  person 
and  a  negro,  or  between  a  white  person  and  a  white  person  ot  negro 
descent  to  the  third  generation  inclusive,  are  hereby  forever  pro- 
hibited."   Until  1905  the  only  grounds  for  an  absolute  divorce  were 

*■  Under  the  Constitution  of  1776  senators  were  dected  by  counties, 
one  for  each  county,  and  representatives  also  by  counties,  two  for 
each  county-^n  addition,  the  towns  of  Edenton,  Newbem,  Wil- 
mington, Salbbury,  Hillsboro  and  Halifax  each  elected  one  repre- 
sentative; and  a  property  qualification — a  freehold  of  50  acres 
held  for  six  months  before  an  election — was  imposed  on  electors 
of  senators.  Under  amendments  of  1835  senators  were  chosen  by 
districts  formed  on  the  basis  of  public  taxes  paid  into  the  state 
treasuiy,  representatives  were  still  chosen  by  counties,  and  were 
apportioned  among  them  on  the  same  basb  as  their  Federal  repre- 
sentation («.«.  counting  three-fifths  of  the  slaves),  and  free  negroes  or 
mulattoes  "  descended  from  negro  ancestors  to  the  fourth  generation 
inclusive  '*  were  excluded  from  the  suffrage.  In  1856  the  property 
qualification  for  electors  of  senators  was  removed. 


adultery,  natural  impotence,  and  pregnancy  of  the  wif :  at  the  time 
of  marriage:  but  an  amendment  of  1907  allows  a  divorce  whenever 
there  has  oeen  a  separation  of  husband  and  wife  for  ten  succes&ivc 
years,  provided  the  parties  have  lived  in  the  suce  for  that  period 
and  no  children  have  been  bom  of  the  marriage.  The  working  of 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age  in  any  factory  or  manufacturing 
establishment  is  unlawful,  the  working  of  children  between  the 
ages  <^  twelve  and  thirteen  in  such  places  is  allowed  only  on  condition 
that  they  be  empk>yed  as  apprentices  and  have  attended  school  for 
at  least  four  months  during  the  preceding  year;  and  no  boy  or  giri 
under  fourteen  is  to  work  in  such  places  dunng  night  time.  An  anti- 
trust law  of  1907  makes  it  unlawiul  for  any  corporation  controlling 
within  the  state  the  sale  of  50%  of  an  article  to  raise  or  lower  the 

8 rice  of  that  artide  with  tfie  intention  of  injuring  a  competitor. 
>n  the  36ih  of  May  1908  the  people  of  the  sute  voted  "  against 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors"  in  the  state; 
the  prohibition  act  thus  approved  went  mto  effect  on  the  1st  of 
Januanr  1909.  State  prohibition  had  been  defeated  in  1881  by  a 
vote  of  100,000;  in  1902  the  Anti-Saloon  Lea^e  organized  in  the 
state;  in  1903  the  Watts  Law  enacted  rural  prohibitioa,  giving  towns 
local  option,  under  which  many  of  the  to%vns  voted  '*  no  licence  "; 
and  in  1905  severe  police  regulatu>ns  were  provided  for  towns  in 
which  saloons  were  licensed. 

CharitabU  and  Penal  Institutions. — In  the  systematic  care  of  the 
dependent  and  defective  classes  North  Carolina  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  states  of  the  South.  An  institute  f(M-  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  blind  was  opened  at  Raleigh  in  1845,  and  another  for  the  dejif 
and  dumb  at  Morganton  in  1S94;  by  a  law  of  1907  every  deaf  ctuld 
of  sound  mind  must  attend,  between  the  aga  of  eight  and  fifte<m. 
a  school  for  the  deaf  at  least  five  tenns  of  nine  months  each ;  and 
by  a  law  of  1908  every  blind  child  (between  seven  and  ceventecR). 
if  of  sound  mind  and  body,  must  attend  some  school  for  the  blind 
for  nine  months  of  each  year.  The  North  Carolina  State  Hospitai 
(for  the  insane)  at  Raleigh  was  opened  in  1856  as  a  result  ol  the 
labours  of  Miss  Dorothea  Lynde  Dix  (1805-1887);  in  connexkw 
with  it  there  is  an  epileptic  colony.  The  Sute  Hospital  at  Mofgan- 
ton,  opened  in  1883,  completed  in  1886.  and  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  western  part  of  the  state,  is  perhaps  the  best  equipped  institu- 
tion of  its  kind  south  of  the  Potomac  In  1901  a  department  for 
criminal  insane  was  opened  in  a  wing  of  the  sute  prison  at  Raleigh. 
The  Oxford  Orphan  Asylum  at  Oxford  (1872)  is  supported  partly 
by  the  Masonic  Order  and  partly  by  the  sute.  A  movement  be^^-^a 
by  the  Confederate  Veterans  Association  in  October  1889  resulted 
in  the  esublishment  in  1890  of  a  home  for  disabled  veterans  at 
Raleigh:  this  became  a  sute  institution  in  1891.  In  1908  a  state 
tuberculosis  sanatorium  was  opened  near  Aberdeen.  Moore  county. 
The  sute  also  takes  good  care  of  the  unfortunates  among  the  negrs 
race  The  Institute  for  the  Colored  Deaf.  Dumb  and  Bund  (1867) 
at  Raleigh  and  the  Eastern  Insane  Hospiul  (1880)  near  G<:dd^x>ro 
are  the  oldest  institutions  of  the  kind  for  negroes  in  the  woHd; 
in  connexion  with  the  last  there  is  an  epileptic  colony  for  oegrtses. 
There  is  also  (at  Oxford)  an  Orphanage  for  the  Cok>red  ( 1883).  ivhkh 
was  cdUhltslied  by  the  "  Wake  and  Sbiloh  Associations  of  the  Colored 
Baptist  Church."  first  rccdved  sUte  aid  in  1891 .  and  is  now  suf^xwted 
churfly  by  the  sute.  The  sute  prison  is  at  Raleigh,  although  most 
of  the  convicts  are  distributed  upon  farms  owned  and  operated  by 
the  sute  The  leaae  system  does  not  prevail,  but  the  farmins  out  of 
convict  labour  is  permitted  by  the  constitution:  such  laLour  is 
used  chiefly  for  the  building  of  railways,  the  coovku  so  enaployed 
being  at  all  times  cared  for  and  guarded  by  sute  olBciab.  A  re- 
formatory for  white  youth  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixtetfl. 
under  tm>  name  of  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Traiaiiw  aad 
Industrial  School,  was  opened  at  Concord  in  1909,  and  in  Marck 
1909  the  Foulk  Reformatory  and  Manual  Training  School  for  negro 
youth  was  provided  for  Chariuble  and  penal  institutions  are  ondrr 
the  supervision  of  a  Board  of  Public  Charities,  aroointed  by  tht 
governor  for  a  period  of  six  years,  the  terms  of  the  different  membcn 
expiring  in  different  years.  Private  institutions  for  the  care  of  the 
insane,  idiots,  feeble-minded  and  inebriates  may  be  established, 
but  must  be  licensed  and  regulated  by  the  sUle  board  and  becooe 
legally  a  part  of  the  system  of  public  charities. 

Education. — ^The  public  school  system  was  csUblished  ia  i8j9. 
being  based  on  the  programme  for  sute  education  prepared  in  181 6- 
1817  by  Archibald  Debow  Murphey  (1777-1832).  whc»e  edocatic^al 
ideas  were  far  in  advance  of  his  day.  Calvin  Hendersoa  WCicj 
(1819-1887),  the  author  of  several,  romances  dealing  with  life  a 
North  Carolina,  such  as  Roanoke:  or.  Where  is  l/topiaf  (iS66>. 
and  of  Life  in  the  South:  a  Companion  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabim  (iS^l 
was  superintendent  of  common  schook  in  1853-1865  (the  c3Eectitn« 


head  01  the  sute's  educational  department  having  previously  beea  a 
"  literary  board  ")^  and  won  the  name  of  the  "  Horace  Mann  of  tbe 
South  "  by  his  xirise  reforms.  He  kept  the  public  schools  gcsag 
through  the  Civil  War,  having  advised  arainst  the  disturbance  oif  t^ 
school  funds  and  their  reinvestment  in  Confederate  securities.  Tie 
present  school  system  is  supervised  by  a  sute  board  of  cducsttsa 
consisting  of  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  ststt. 
treasurer,  auditor,  attorney-general,  and  niperintendent  of  pe^u: 
instruction.  In  the  counties  there  b  a  board  of  education  a^ 
there  is  also  a  local  school  committee  of  three  in  each  tovn^ 
The  compulsory  attendance  at  school  of  children  between  the  v* 
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Hiilffry.— The  hiuory  ot  Nottb  CaiDGni  may  be  divided  into 
four  main  periods:  tbe  period  of  discovery  and  early  colonization 
(1510-1663);  the  period  ol  pioprietary  rule  (1663-17J9);  the 
period  ol  roy&l  rule  (i7>9-i776)i  and  the  period  ol  itatehood 
(Irom  IJ76). 

It  is  possible  that  tome  of  the  early  Fcench  and  Spasitb 
explorers  visited  tbe  cout  of  North  Carolina,  but  no  serioiu 
attempt  was  made  by  Eniopeans  (0  aCablisb  a  letllement  unlU 
near  the  dose  of  the  16th  century.  After  receiving  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  a  patent  for  colonlxalion  b  the  New  World,  Sir  Waller 
Raleigh,  in  April  15&4,  sent  Philip  Amadas,  or  Amidaa  (1550^ 


t6iS),  a 


'c  (c.  ■■ 


.  16J0)  tc 


_  n  Florida  a  suitable  location  for  a  colony. 
They  relumed  in  September  with  a  glowing  account  of  what  il 
DOW  the  coul  of  North  Caiolina,  and  on  the  9th  ol  April  1585 
a  colony  of  about  108  men  under  Ralph  Lane  (c.  1530-1603) 
aailed  from  Ptymoulh  in  a  deel  of  seven  small  vessels  commanded 
by  Sir  Richard  GtenviUe.  Tbe  colony  wu  eslabliahed  at  the 
north  end  ol  Roanoke  Island  on  the  lylb  of  August,  and  about 
a  week  bter  GtenvUle  leluned  to  England.  Tlirealened  with 
famine  and  with  dcstructbn  from  hostile  Indians,  the  entire 
colony  left  lor  England  on  tbe  i  gth  at  June  1  jS6  on  Sir  Frand* 
Drake's  Beet.  Onlya  lew  days  alter  their  departure  Sir  Ricbard 
Cienville  arrived  with  supplies  and  more  colonists,  fifteen  ol 
whom  remained  when  be  sailed  away.  Althougb  greatly  di»> 
appointed  at  the  return  ol  the  first  colony,  Raleigh  despatched 
another  company,  consisting  of  iji  persons  under  John  White, 

Chesapeatie  Bay.  They  arrived  at  Roanoke  Island  on  tbe 
imdof  July  i;S7  and  were  forced  to  remain  there  by  the  refusal 
of  the  sailors  to'cnrty  tbem  farther.  Of  the  fifteen  persons  left  by 
Crenville  not  one  was  found  alive.  White's  grand-daughter, 
Virginia  Dare  (b.  iStb  August  1387),  wu  the  fint  English  child 
Amerio.    While  soon  returned  to  England  for  supplies, 


no  trace  of  tbe  coloi 

away  with  some  friendly  India 
piool  of  the  assumption  that 
b  sought  in  the  presence  in  f 
with  It 


dupon  I 


except  the  word  * 

ly  wu  supposed  lo  have  go[>e 
posubly  the  Uatteras  tribe,  and 
3e  whites  mingled  with  Indians 
■  ted  people 


Craaians.  Ii 
general,  Sir  Robert 
31st  and  361b  parallels  ann  eiiem 
but  tbe  patent  wu  in  time  vac 
territory  waa  granted  to  the  earl  i 
duke  of  Albematle  (1606-1670), 
Charles  II.    By  1,  xcond  charter 


ixional  English  names,  cal 
Charles  I.  granted  to  his 
all  tbe  tern  Lory  lying  be 


gthem- 


osedtoi 
;.    Tot 


.d  36*  n 


1  i66j  the  limits  were 


a  Fundame 


id  all  tbe  powers  of  a  county  palatine  and 
tablisb  a  feudal  and  aristocratic  form  ol  goverlk- 
I  end  John  Locke  drafted  for  them  In  1669  (be 


of  the  provint 
leignioriei,  baronies,  pret 
Ibe  land  among  herediiar 

ol  11  to  their  freemen  and  govern  through  an  elaborate  system 
of  feudal  eourlt.  But  these  constitutions,  several  times  revised, 
actually  served  only  u  a  theoretical  standard  for  the  proprietors 
and  wciB  abrogated  allogelbei  in  1693,  and  tbe  colonists  were 
governed  by  Initmclioni  which  granted  them  much  greater 
privileges.  From  tbe  very  beginning  the  tertilory  tended  to 
divide  into  two  distinct  sections,  a  northern  and  a  toutbem. 
The  BOithem  section  wu  first  called  Albemarle,  then  "  that  part 
of  out  province  of  Carolina  thai  lies  north  and  eut  of  Cape  Feat," 
and  about  16S9  Nottb  Cuolina.  Settled  largely  by  people  from 
Pennsylvania,  this  section  came  to  be  closely  (uociaied  with  the 
continental  colonies.  Tbe  southern  leclion,  influenced  by  Its 
location,  by  Ibe  early  settlers  from  Barbados,  and  byitt  Irade 
con  neiioni.wu  brought  into  rat  her  more  intimate  relations  with 
the  Island  colonics  and  with  the  mother  country.  The  pro- 
prieton  struggled  In  vain  to  bring  about  1  dosec  union.    In  1691 


17 1 2  again  to  allow  her  a  governor  of  ber  own.  So  long  as  the 
intervening  territory  was  a  wilderness  no  effort  was  made  to 
define  the  boundary  line.  The  first  steps  were  taken  in  that 
direction  just  after  the  close  of  the  proprietary  period  in  1729, 
but  the  work  was  not  completed  until  1815.* 

The  first  permanent  English  colony  in  North  Carolina  was 
established  at  Albemarle  on  the  Chowan  river  about  1660  by 
people  from  Virginia.  The  colony  grew  rapidly,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  colonial  period  (1776)  the  population  numbered  approxi- 
mately 300,000,  including  English,  Scotch,  Scotch-Irish,  Swiss, 
French  Protestants,  Moravians,  and  about  40,000  negroes. 
According  to  Dr  Weeks  *'  the  earliest  settlers  .  .  .  were  not 
religious  refugees,  .  .  .  they  came  to  the  province  not  from 
religious  but  economic  motives." 

The  proprietary  period  (1663-1729)  was  a  turbulent  one,  in 
spite  of  the  supposedly  peaceful  influence  of  the  Quakers. 
Six  out  of  sixteen  governors  or  deputy-governors  were  driven 
from  office  between  1674  and  171 2,  and  there  were  two  uprisings 
which  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  the  term  rebellion.  The 
first  under  John  Culpeper  in  1677  was  primarily  economic  in 
character,  the  chief  grievance  being  the  pajrment  of  an  export 
duty  on  tobacco.  It  was  evidently  influenced  by  the  recent 
uprising  in  Virginia  under  Nathaniel  Bacon.  The  insurrection 
of  dissenters  (1708-17 11),  which  was  headed  by  Thomas  Carey, 
who  was  deputy-governor  while  the  trouble  was  brewing,  was 
in  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England; 
it  was  ultimately  unsuccessful,  the  Church  was  established  in 
171 1,  a  law  was  passed  which  deprived  Quakers  of  the  privilege 
of  serving  on  juries  or  holding  public  oflice,  and  the  establish- 
ment Svas  continued  until  the  War  of  Independence.  A  war  with 
the  Tuscarora  Indians,  in  171X-1713,  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  *he 
Indians  and  the  removal  of  the  greater  part  of  the  tribe  to  New 
York,  where  they  became  the  sixth  nation  of  the  Iroquois 
confederacy. 

North  Carolina  did  not  join  South  Carolina  in  the  revolution 
of  17x9  (see  South  Carouna),  but  remained  under  proprietary 
rule  until  1729.  In  that  year  an  act  was  passed  by  parliament 
establishing  an  agreement  with  seven  of  the  Lords  Proprietors 
for  the  surrender  of  their  claims  to  both  provinces.  They  were 
allowed  £17,500  for  their  rights  and  £5000  for  arrears  of  qxu't 
rents.  Ix)rd  Carteret  refused  to  sell  and  continued  to  hold  a 
one-eighth  undivided  share  until  1744,  when  he  gave  up  his  claim 
in  return  for  a  large  strip  of  land  in  North  Carolina  lying  between 
latitude  35*  34'  and  the  Virginia  line  (36®  30').  So  that  while 
the  king  was  governmental  head  of  the  whole  of  North  Carolina 
from  1729  to  1776  he  was,  after  1744,  territorial  lord  of  only 
the  southern  half.  The  political  history  during  the  royal  period 
is,  like  that  of  the  other  colonies,  the  story  of  a  constant  struggle 
between  the  representatives  of  the  people  and  the  representatives 
of  the  crown.  The  struggle  was  especially  bitter  during  the 
administrations  of  the  last  three  royal  governors,  Arthur  Dobbs 
(1684-1765),  William  Tryon  (1729-1788)  and  Josiah  Martin 
(1737-1786).  There  were  disputes  over  questions  of  government, 
of  commerce,  of  finance  and  of  religion.  The  ship  which  brought 
stamps  and  stamped  paper  to  Wilmington  in  1766  was  not 
permitted  to  land,  and  the  stampmaster  was  compelled  by  the 
people  to  take  an  oath  that  he  would  not  exercise  the  functions 
of  his  office.  Through  the  vigilance  of  Governor  Tryon,  however, 
the  Assembly  was  prevented  from  sending  delegates  to  the  Stamp 
Act  Congress.  The  colonists  were  also  angered  by  the  attempt  to 

*  Between  173^  and  1746  the  southern  boundary  was  first  definitely 
established  by  ajoint  commission  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  The  line  was  resurveyed  in  1764,  and  in  1772  was 
extended;  parts  of  the  line  were  resurveyed  under  acta  of  the 
assembly  of  1803,  1804,  1806,  1813,  1814  and  1815,  and  by  an  act 
of  181^  the  last  extension,  to  the  Tennessee  line,  was  confirmed  and 
established.  According  to  the  charter  the  northern  boundary  was 
to  be  the  line  of  36*  30',  but  the  surveys  (of  1728,  1749  and  1779) 
were  not  strictly  accurate,  and  the  actual  line  runs  irregularly  from 
36*  33'  15'  at  its  eastern  to  36*  34'  25-5*  »t  its  western  end.  The 
Boundary  between  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  was  surveyed  in 
1799  and  l8as. 


Scotch-Irish  among  them  in  particular  were  aroused  by  the 
repeal  of  an  act  of  1771  allowing  Presbyterian  ministeis  to  pa- 
form  the  marriage  ceremony  and  of  another  act  of  the  same  year 
for  the  establishment  of  Queen's  Collie  in  Mecklenburg  county 
for  Presbyterians.  In  the  "  back  country  "  extortionate  fees, 
excessive  taxes,  and  the  oppressive  manner  of  collecting  them 
brought  about  a  popular  uprising,  known  as  the  Regulation,  which 
centred  in  Orange  and  Aixson  counties,  but  was  strong  also  in 
Brown,  Edgecombe,  Johnson,  Gran\'ille  and  Halifax  counties. 
Hermon  Husband  (c.  17  24-1 795)  was  the  chief  agitator  of 
measures  for  relief*  but,  since,  as  a  (Quaker,  he  discouraged 
violence,  the  cause  was  left  without  a  recognized  leader. 
Governor  Ttyon  manifested  no  sympathy  for  the  oppressed 
and  sought  only  the  thorough  suppression  of  the  disturbance, 
which  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1768  by  Regulators,  *'  (or 
regulating  public  grievances  and  abuses  of  power."  The  Regu- 
lators agreed  to  pay  no  more  taxes  until  satisfied  that  they  were 
in  accordance  with  law,  and  to  pay  nothing  in  excess  of  the  legal 
fees.  'Violence  speedily  followed;  the  local  militia  was  called  out, 
but  since  only  a  few  would  serve  the  only  means  found  to  quiet 
the  people  was  an  alleged  promise  from  the  governor  that  if  they 
would  petition  him  for  redress  and  go  to  their  homes  he  would 
see  that  justice  was  done.  In  reply  to  their  petition  the  goverx»r 
denied  that  he  had  made  any  promise  in  their  behalf;  and  in 
September  he  had  at  his  command  a  military  force  of  1153, 
about  one-fourth  of  whom  were  officers.  Although  the  Regulators 
assembled  to  the  number  of  about  3700  they  were  not  prepared  to 
withstand  the  governor's  force  and  again  submitted  without 
bloodshed,  there  being  only  a  few  arrests  made.  In  the  following 
year  the  Regulators  attempted  to  elect  new  members  to  the 
assembly  and  petitioned  the  newly-elected  house.  But  as  little 
had  been  accomplished  when  the  sui>erior  court  met  at  Hillsboro, 
Orange  county,  in  September  1770,  the  Regulators  becaxoe 
desperate  again,  whipped  the  chief  offender,  Colond  Edmund 
Fanning,  and  demolished  his  residence.  These  riotous  proceed- 
ings provoked  the  second  military  expedition  of  the  goverror. 
and  on  the  i6th  of  May  1771,  with  a  force  of  about  1000  men  and 
officers,  he  met  about  twice  that  number  of  Regulators  <m  the 
banks  of  the  Alamance,  where,  after  two  hours  of  fitting, 
with  losses  on  each  side  nearly  equal,  the  ammunition  ol  the 
Regulators  was  exhausted  and  they  were  routed.  About 
fifteen  were  taken  prisoners,  and  of  these  seven  were  executed. 
This  insurrection  was  in  no  sense  a  beginning  of  the  Wax  of 
Indeptendence;  on  the  contrary,  during  that  war  most  of  Tr^-or.'s 
militia  who  fought  at  Alamance  were  Patriots  and  the  majority 
of  the  Regtilators,  who  remained  in  the  province,  were  Loyalists 
In  August  1 771  Governor  Tryon  was  succeeded  by  Goveraor 
Josiah  Martin,  who  was  soon  engaged  in  spirited  controx'crsics 
with  the  assembly  on  questions  pertaining  to  taxes,  the  soQtbem 
boundary,  and  the  attachment  of  property  belonging  to  noo- 
residents.  So  complete  became  the  breach  between  them  that 
in  1773  the  royal  government  had  ncariy  ceased  to  operate,  ar^ 
in  1774  the  governor  was  deserted  by  his  hitherto  subGn\-ici:: 
council.  The  first  Provincial  Congress  met  at  Newbcm  on  the 
2Sth  of  August  1774  and  elected  delegates  to  the  Continental 
Congress.  When  the  governor  learned  that  a  second  Pro- 
vincial Congress  was  called  to  meet  in  April  1775  he  TCSol\-ed  to 
convene  the  assembly  oa  the  same  day.  But  the  asse!r.ti>. 
the  members  of  which  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the 
congress,  refused  to  interrupt  the  meeting  of  the  congress,  a^ 
in  the  next  month  the  governor  sought  safety  in  flight,  first  to 
Fort  Johnson  on  the  Cape  Fear  below  Wilmington  and  then  to  a 
man-of-war  along  the  coast.  On  the  31st  <^  May  1775  a  com- 
mittee representing  the  militia  companies  of  Meckkebcir 
county  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  which  declared  that  tht 
rojral  commissions  in  the  several  colonies  were  null  and  >«■! 
that  the  constitution  of  each  colony  was  wholly  suspended,  ui 
that  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  of  each  coloDy  vcft 
vested  in  its  provincial  congress  subject  to  the  direction  of  tk 
Continental    Congress;    and    the   resolutions    requested  ik 
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territory  settlers,  many  of  them  from  North  Carolina,  had  gone 
immediately  before  and  during  the  War  of  Independence,  and 
had  orgam'zed  a  practically  independent  government.    In  1776 
this  was  formally  annexed  to  North  Carolina,  but  in  1784  the 
state  ceded  this  district  to  the  national  government  on  condition 
that  it  should  be  accepted  within  two  years.   The  inhabitants  of 
the  district,  however,  objected  to  the  cession,  cspedaHly  to  the 
terms,  which,  they  contended,  threatened  them  with  two  years 
of  anarchy;  declared  their  independence  of  North  Carolina  and 
organized  for  themselves  the  state  of  Franklin.    But  the  new 
state  was  weakened  by  factions,  and  after  a  brief  and  precarious 
existence  it  was  forced  into  submission  to  North  Carolina  by  which 
in  1790  the  territory  was  again  ceded  to  the  national  government 
with  the  proviso  that  no  regulation  made  or  to  be  made  by  Con* 
gress  should  tend  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves  (see  Tennessee). 
North  Carolina  sent  delegates  to  the  Philadelphia  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1787,  but  the  state  convention,  at  Hillsboro, 
called  to  pass  upon  the  constitution  for  North  Carolina,  did  not 
meet  until  the  3ist  of  July  1788,  when  ten  states  had  already 
ratified.  On  the  first  day  of  this  convention  the  opponents  to  the 
constitution,  among  whom  were  most  of  the  delegates  from  the 
western  coimties,  were  ready  to  reject  it  without  debate,  but 
ridded  to  a  proposal  for  discussing  it  clause  by  clause.    In  this 
liscussion,  which  was  continued  for  nine  days,  the  document  was 
lost  strongly  opposed  because  it  contained  no  biU  of  rights  and  on 
e  ground  that  it  would  provide  for  such  a  strong  central  govern- 
rnt  that  the  state  governments  would  ultimately  be  sacrificed, 
the  conclusion  of  the  debate  the  convention  by  a  vote  of 
to  84  declared  itself  unwilling  to  ratify  the  constitution  until 
ill  of  rights  had  been  added  and  it  had  been  amended  in 
ral  other  particulars  so  as  to  guarantee  certain  powers  to  the 
3.  By  reason  of  this  rejection  the  relations  of  North  Carolina 
the  other  states  were  severed  upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
deration,  and  it  took  no  part  in  the  first  election  or  in  the 
zation  of  the  new  government.    However,  there  was  a 
reaction  against  the  oppositon  which  had  in  no  small 
B  been  inspired  by  fear  of  a  requirement  that  debts  be 
Told  and  sUver.    A  second  convention  met  at  Fayetteville 
'mber  1789  and  the  constitution  was  speedily  ratified 
3th)  by  a  vote  of  195  to  77. 

mod  from  1790  to  1835  was  marked  by  a  prolonged 

etween  the  eastern  and  the  western  counties.    When 

institution  of  1776  was  adopted  the  coimties  were  so 

il  in  population  that  they  were  given  equal  representa- 

!  General  Assembly,  but  the  equality  in  population 

I  in  the  general  westward  movement,  and  in  1790 

;gan  to  urge  a  new  division  of  the  state  into  repre- 

itricts  according  to  population  and  taxation.    This 

ily  resisted,  and  the  West  assumed  a  threatening 

Se  East  opposed  its  projects  for  internal  improve- 

fch  the  West  had  the  greater  need.    In  1823  the 

a  extra-legal  convention  to  meet  at  Raleigh,  and 

34  of  the  38  western  counties  responded,  but 

ar  West,  in  which  there  were  practically  no  slaves, 

^e  population  to  be  made  the  basis  of  representa- 

*  from  the  Middle  West  demanded  the  adoption 

the  national  House  of  Representatives  and  the 

i  only  a  divided  appeal  to  the  people.    Ten 

^er,  at  the  election  of  assemblymen,  33  of  the 

)olled  an  extra-legal  vote  on  the  question  of 

lonal  convention,  and  30,000  votes  were  cast 

*»  against  iL    The  effect  of  this  was  that  in 

legislature  passed  a  bill  for  submitting  the 

ill  the  voters  of  the  state,  although  this  bill 

oposed  convention's  power  relating  to  re- 

Iding  that  it  should  so  amend  the  constitu- 

1  chosen  by  districts  according  to  public 

"^ners  be  apportioned  by  districts  according 

ion,  i.e.  five  slaves  to  be  counted  equal  to 

e  popular  vote  was  taken,  in  the  following 

mty  gave  a  majority  against  the  conven- 

ith  the  limitation  which  was  decidedly 


cnor  (who  tud  prcviouily  been  dectsl  by 
boIitioD  of  nprCBcDtatioD  from  6  boroughs. 


of  chooung  Knalan  lod  commoocra  wu  changed  w  dJiecled 
in  the  act  pioviding  foi  Ibo  convenlioa.  Tbe  declonte  gave 
Ita  approval  lo  the  nvi&on  by  s  vole  of  16,771  to  11,606,  u>d 
with  Ihia  the  agitation  ovec  repreKDUtion  ceutd. 

The  lundamenlal  pobti  ol  lUtEerence  belnecn  North  Cuolina 
and  Sculh  CattAina  tttie  excinpll&ed  hi  the  tlavecy  conflict. 
South  Carolina  led  the  ememe  radical  element  id  Uie  South 
and  wu  the  fint  itste  to  lectde.  North  CanUna  held  back, 
worked  for  a  compromise,  lent  delecatca  10  the  Washington 
Peace  Conveaiion  In  February  iMi,  and  did  not  sectde  until 
the  90th  of  May  iWi,  tfler  Prtaidenl  lincoln'a  call  for  (iDops 
to  preserve  the  Union.  liberal  support  wu  given  to  the  Con- 
federacy, both  in  men  and  auppliea,  but  Governor  Vance,  one 
of  Ibe  ablest  of  the  Southern  war  governors,  engaged  in 
acrimonious  coDtrovenies  with  President  JeBenon  Davis, 
contending  that  the  general  govcnunent  of  the  Confedeiftcy 
was  encroaching  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  separate  stairs. 
Owing  to  iu  distance  From  the  herder,  the  stale  escaped  serious 
Invasion  imtU  near  IbedoK  of  the  war.  Wilmington iraa  dplured 
by  the  Federals  In  February  1865;  General  Sherman'i  army 
crossed  the  southern  boundary  in  March;  a  battle  was  fought 
at  Bentonville,  Msrch  19-11;  Raleigh  was  entered  on  April 
13;  and  the  Confederates  under  Genera]  Joseph  £.  Johnston 
tunendered  near  Durham  Station,  in  Durham  county,  on  the 
16th. 

Reconstruction  was  a  coatly  experience  here  as  in  other 
Soulbein  itatea.  Jonathan  Worth  (1801-1864),  elected  governor 
under  Ihe  presidential  plan  in  1S65,  was  an  boncsl  and  capable 
official,  but  the  government  eatablished  hi  accordance  with  the 
views  ol  Congress  ini96S»aseoiTUpt,  laeffident  and  tyrannical. 
Carpet-baggers,  negroes  and  nnicn^iuloua  native  wUtet,  known 
aa  scalawags,  were  in  coBtcol  of  aSiln,  while  the  people  of 
wealth,  refinement  andeducatloD  were  dUrAchiMiL  Governor 
WilUam  Woods  Holden  (iSi8-i8g>;fovenK>Tie6S-iS7o)  waaio 
weak  and  tyrannical  that  he  wu  Impeached  by  the  le^slaiure 
in  December  1870.  Under  bis  successor.  Tod  R.  Caldwell  (iSiS- 
1874],  there  was  some  improvement  in  the  condition  of  aSairs, 
and  in  1S75  a  constilulional  convention,  in  session  at  Raleigh. 
with  the  Democrats  slightly  in  the  majority,  amended  the 
constitution,  their  work  being  ratified  by  the  people  at  the 
state  election  in  1876.  The  native  white  element  completely 
itgained  possession  of  the  government  in  the  following  year,  when 
the  Democrats  came  into  office  under  Governor  Zebulon  B. 
Vance.  Since  that  time  the  most  interesting  feature  In  Ihe 
political  history  has  been  Ihe  rise  and  tall  of  the  People's  party. 
The  bard  times  which  followed  the  financial  panic  of  iSgj  made  it 
possible  for  them,  in  alliance  with  the  Republicans,  to  cany 
the  state  in  the  election  of  1894.  Afterwards  their  strength 
declined,  because  ibe  people  becune  more  prosperous,  because 
the  national  Democratic  party  in  i8q6  and  1900  adopted  their 
views  on  the  money  question,  and  because  of  Ihe  unpopularity 
with  Republicai        
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by  Ibe  couru  wai  not  aalislactoiy  to  the  stale  aulboriiiea, 
who  aneiied  a  ticket  agent  of  the  Souiheni  lanmy.  convicted 
him  of  viobling  the  law,  and  aenlenced  him  to  the  chain-^ng 
for  thirty  days.  Theteupon  Ihe  atloraeya  tjr  the  railway 
applied  to  Judge  Jeter  Connelly  Priichard  (b.  1857)  of  the 
United  Stalei  Circuit  Court  for  a  writ  of  habeas  cotpna;  Ibis 
waa  granted  and  Ibe  prisoner  was  released.  The  gD\'enur  of 
the  state,  Robert  Biodnax  Clean  (b.  1854),  nevcnhdeB  urged 
the  state  courts  and  atlomeys  10  proceed  with  ihe  proaccution 
of  other  ticket  agents,  and  Ibreatened  to  resiil  with  [be  force 
ol  Ihe  state  any  further  Interference  of  Fedeial  judiciaiyi  bai 
In  March  i«oS  Ibe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Slates  declared 
the  North  Carolina  rate  law  unconstitutional  on  Ibe  ground  that 
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If  S^utlum  AplMlaekiBn  Rtfion   (\'.  ■■  ' 
nf  NaUi  Cdreli'iu   [Raleigh,   i6i,jk 


fjitwjp  (6th  td.,  Raleigh,  1693),  i>  a  Imtl  elementary  book 
- _r  UK  in  the  public  ichooli.  Tor  the  colonial  and  revolL. 

NMh'c^na:  a  aSy'S  E'^UiiColmuil  Ccmmnl  '(New  York! 
IW4),  iirati  of  Ihc  royal  period  (1719-IT76)  (ron  Ihc  lenl  point  at 
view;  I.  S.  Burnt.  CoHilHMlwmit  BtHnnima  af  Nmk  CatUma 
(Baltimon,  iSu):  rb  SieMbiUn  if  Ntrlk  Omiiiu  (Waihlniton. 
IIM);  and  SltKTjia  On  SaUtftltrA  CariUmi  [BaHinuw,  rlwj. 
an  all  Innlwaithy.  S.  B.  Waki  deati  iritb  Ibe  nliirlaat  hiitoiy  In 
ImKtlipauiDatlapmiMitiAtPMiiinaetllenkCanBne  (BaltimoR, 
1891!,  &Unl  andSlalt  in  HotIIi  Oirtiliiia  (Baltlrnore.  1893]  anS 
5«nhcni  ^iH<t(T]ii»d51iiii'Tn|(BaltimDrT,  1696);  he  ii  an ti. Anglican, 


dei...,i«Kci  W.  H.  ii.,).,.~=Wt....M-.tt.=,.w....L.„,.,  ;.  ..  id. 
tKi  iHrwYoii.  iv;}  ii  ihr?  bcii  nrcwntaiicin  nliKrin  .■  ■  ■  Uy 
adDBUdbyannpetcnlhUlQriainihal  Ihealkced  Divlar;!!:'  1  '  1  ine 
nbslMay  1771  U  gpurioua;  a  W.  Giaham,  !%>  !.I---r  .'.rr( 
CMoHNMiif/Mfi^riidriiulNew  York.  lOOS),  and  J.  U  '.'.  re, 
D^ima  ef  Oh  tlKUnbiat  DHlinlim  tf  I^SrKnilncc  tr.--.-.  tn 

nnuine.  Thi  elder  hiMorin  cltiK  cclany  arc:  Huah  Williamion. 
Si'Mm  if  Narik  CarefiM  (1  voh.  Ptiiladdplua,  iRi^,  which  deali 
wiihlbapmdbefon  1771  and  ii  mc^n  and  full  ofcnm;  F.  X. 
MartiR.  kian  ^  Strtk  Carelimt  (1  vola..  New  Orkanh  1819). 
which  dcoli  with  the  period  before  1776.  centalni  much  iirelevant 
matUr  and  ii  gl  littk  value:  F.  L.  Hawki,  HiiUry  of  HtrOi  CaroUmi 
(1  voh.  Fayctleville,  N.C,  l8S7-lSsS),  written  from  the  euabliihed 
church  poinl  al  view,  the  beil  and  lullnl  liealmenl  of  the  pm- 
pfictarr  period  (IM3-I7>9):  and  W.  D.  Cooke  (ed.),  gfttuliaicn 
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JAXBS  (i;ta-i8]i),  EngUih  painter,  wa* 
born  at  Plymouth  on  the  iisd  ol  October  1746.  Bt  vai 
apprenticed  to  hia  father,  a  poor  watchmaker  of  Ihc  town,  and 
during  hii  apire  hoiua  wu  diligent  with  bnub  and  pencil.  In 
1769  he  lelt  hia  father  and  itaited  ai  a  p(]nnjt.piinier.  Four 
yean  laler  he  went  to  London  and  waa  admitted  a*  a  pupQ 
into  the  iludio  and  houie  of  Reynoldi,  At  the  ume  time  he 
aittnded  the  Academy  Khools.  In  177s  he  left  Reynolds, 
and  about  two  yean  laler,  having  acqidred  the  lequiuie  fundi 
by  portrait-painting  in  Devonshire,  he  vent  to  itudy  ia  Italy. 
On  hii  return  to  Englabd,  three  years  tiler,  he  revitiied  hii 
native  county,  and  then  Killed  in  London,  where  Opie  and 
Fuscli  were  hii  rivals.  He  was  elected  associate  o(  the  Academy 
in  17S6,  and  full  actdemidan  In  Ihe  following  filing.  Tbe 
"  Young  Frincea  murdered  in  tbe  Tower,"  Us  first  Important 
historical  work,  dates  from  1786,  and  It  wu  followed  by  tbe 
"  Burial  ol  the  Princes  in  the  Tower,"  boib  puntings,  along  with 
■even  others,  being  eieculed  for  Boydell'i  Shakespeare  gallery. 
The  "  Death  of  Wat  Tyler,"  now  in  tbe  Guildhall,  was  exhibited 
in  1787;  and  shortly  aftcrwinls  Nortbcote  began  a  let  of  ten 
subjects,  entitled  "  The  Modest  Girl  and  the  Wanton,"  which  were 
completed  and  engraved  In  1796.  Among  the  productions  of 
Nonbcoie's  later  years  are  the  "  Entombment  "  and  Ihe  "  Agony 
in  (he  Garden,"  besides  many  portraita,  and  sevenl  tnimal 
subjecls.  like  the  "  Leoparda,"  the  "  Do(  and  Heron,"  and  the 
"  Lion  ";  these  latter  were  more  luceoaf  ul  than  the  artist's  eSorU 
In  the  higher  departments  ot  art,  ai  waa  indicated  by  Fuseli's 
cqustic  remark  on  examining  the  "  Angel  opposing  Balaam  "— 
"  I>lonhcole.  you  are  an  angcl  al  an  ais,  bul  an  aia  at  an  angel." 
The  works  of  the  irtisi  number  about  two  thousand,  todhe  made 
a  fortune  of  £40,000.  He  died  on  the  13th  ot  July  18^1. 
NorlhcDfe  waa  cmuloua  of  fame  aa  an  author,  and  his  first  enaya 

In  tSr3  he  embodi&l  his  lecollcctiona  of  hia  old  maanr  in  a  Lift  of 
fteynnUi.  His  Fiiti:ci— Ihe  Gnl  ■ciiei  publiilied  in  182S,  Ihe  Kcond 
pojthumouily  ia  1833— wm  illuirrated  with  woodcuta  by  Harvey 
fromNortheote'sowndesigna.  lnihepiDduiSionofhial,tfaa/7>(iam 
hia  last  work,  which  appeared  in  1830,  he  waa  uuied  by  William 
Hailitt,  who  previoualy,  in  1816,  hid  given  to  the  public  in  the 
JVns  MmHly  tfogwH  his  recollectiont  of  Northcote'a  pungent  and 
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MBTH  DAKOTA,  one  ot  the  North  Central  states  ol  tin 
American  Union,  between  4S*  ss'  and  49*  N.,  and  96*  aj*  and 
104*  i'  W.  It  Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Canadian  province*  ol 
Siskaichewan  and  Manitoba,  S.  by  South  Dakou,  W.  by 
Montana  and  E.  by  Mlnncsol*,  from  which  It  Is  separated  by  tbe 
Red  river  (or  Red  river  of  Ibe  Norlb).  North  Dakota  bas  an 
eilreme  length,  E.  and  W.,  ol  360  m.,  an  extreme  width,  N.  and 
S.,  of  aio  m.,  and  a  total  area  of  70,837  tq.  tn.,  of  which  G54 
sq.  m.  are  water  surface. 

TBfoirapSy.—Hotlb  Dakota  He*  In  the  Prairie  Ilains  and 
Greal  Plains  physiographic  piovinces.  The  escarpmeot  of  (he 
Coteau  du  Missouri  is  the  dividing  line,  thai  portion  to  the  N. 
and  £.  lying  in  the  Prairie  Plains,  that  lo  the  S.W.  in  (he  Great 
Plains.  Tbe  tuiface  presents  few  striking  topographic  features, 
and  may  be  subdivided  Into  tbree  vast  plains  or  prairie  table- 
lands rising  one  above  tbe  other  fnm  E.  (0  W,,  the  two  eastern- 
most togelhci  constituting  the  Prairie  Plains  ponton  of  the  slate. 
The  lowest  ol  these  plains  Is  the  valley  of  the  Red  river,  and 
this  valley  ei>'-<"l>  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  slate  and 
varies  in  w'  m  »s  to  70  m.     Ita  elevation  is  96s  It.  at 


in  the  N.    This  plain  is  separated  from  the  Red  nver  valley  in 
the  N.  by  an  abrapt  slope  rising  to  a  height  of  from  300  to  500 
ft.  above  the  surrounding  country,  and  called  the  Manitoba 
escarpment,  because  the  greater  part  of  it  lies  in  the  province 
of  Manitoba.   The  Pembina  Mountains,  low  hills  near  the  inter- 
national boundary  and  about  30  m.  W.  of  the  Red  river,  form 
a  portion  of  this  escarpment.    From  these  hills  southwajrd  the 
ridge  gradually  becomes  less  abrupt  until  in  Walsh  county 
it  vanishes  into  prairie.    The  ascent  to  the  upper  plain  then 
Becomes  very  gentle,  though  there  is  a  rise  of  400  or  500  ft., 
until  it  reaches  the  south-eastern  portion  of  Sargent  county 
and  changes  into  tl^  more  abrupt  Coteau  dcs  Prairies,  a  plateau 
about  2000  ft.  above  the  sea.    The  second  plain,  while  not  so 
level  as  the  Red  river  valley,  contains  but  one  group  of  hills, 
the  Turtle  Mountains;  these  rise  from  300  to  400  ft.  above  the 
general  level,  near  the  centre  of  the  northern  boundary.    The 
prairies  in  this  second  table-land  are  gently  rolling,  and  are 
covered  with  drift  from  the  continental  ice-sheet  of  the  glacial 
period.    They  are  bounded  on  the  W.  by  a  ridge  from  300  to 
400  ft.  in  height  and  from  20  to  50  m.  in  width,  which  roughly 
marks  the  dividing  line  between  the  farming  lands  of  the  E. 
and  the  grazing  lands  of  the  W.    The  northern  portion  of  this 
ridge  forms  the  water-parting  between  the  streams  that  empty 
into  Hudson  Bay  and  those  that  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
To  the  W.  of  this  ridge  lies  the  third  and  highest  plain  within  the 
state,  the  so-called  Coteau  du  Missouri.    It  occupies  nearly 
one  half  of  the  state,  and  rises  gradually  westward  until  it  attains 
a  general  level  of  about  2700  ft.    East  of  the  Missouri  river 
this  r^on  is  covered  with  glacial  drift,  and  is  noticeably  different 
from  the  more  levd  lands  of  the  lower  plains.    The  ice-sheet 
wore  down  from  the  hills  and  filled  the  valleys  with  debris 
until  the  surface  has  a  billowy  appearance.    As  the  Missouri 
river  marks  approximatdy  the  lower  edge  of  the  ice^heet,  the 
region  W.  of  this  stream  is  almost  free  from  gladal  deposits  and 
presents  a  strong  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  state.    The  billowy 
plains  stiU  remain  in  places,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  streams  the 
billoi^  give  way  to  deep  ravines.    The  sands  and  days  found 
here  &re  fine  and  soft,  and  as  there  is  scant  vegetation  to  protect 
the  hillsides  they  are  easily  eroded  by  the  rains.    As  a  result, 
the  surface  has  been  carved  kito  fantastic  forms.    The  early 
French  explorers  called  the  region  les  lares  manvaises,  on  account 
of  the  difficulties  that  here  met  the  traveller,  and  in  its  English 
equivalent,  "  the  Bad  Lands,"  this  appellation  stiU  remains. 
High  winds  and  seams- of  burning  lignite  coal  have  aided  the 
rains  in  giving  the  Bad  Lands  their  peculiar  configuration. 
Prairie  fires  or  spontaneous  combustion  have  ignited  many  coal 
seams.    Some  have   already  burnt    out;    others    stiU    emit 
smoke  and  sulphurous  fumes  from  the  crevices  in  the  hillsides, 
and  through  the  fissures  may  be  seen  the  glowing  coal  and  rock. 
The  <5arth  surface  above  these  natural  furnaces  has  been  hardened, 
cracked  and  sometimes  melted  into  a  reddish  slag,  called  scoria, 
which,  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  lava,  has  given  rise  to 
an  incorrect  impression  that  the  region  was  once  the  centre  of 
volcanic  disturbances.   The  picturesque  effect  of  this  sculpturing 
by  water,  wind  and  fire  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  brilliant 
colours  along  the  faces  of  the  hills  and  ravines — grey,  yellow, 
black  and  every  shade  of  red  and  brown.    Here  too  are  found 
petrified  forests  and  other  evidences  of  a  vegetable  growth  that 
has  long  ago  disappeared.    The  lands  are  bad  for  the  traveller 
and  the  farmer,  but  not  for  the  ranchman.    A  few  miles  from 
the  streams  the  country  is  less  broken,  and  there  are  deep  grassy 
valleys,  in  which  the  animals  may  find  shelter  in  winter.    Cattle 
sometimes  congregate  in  cold  weather  around  a  burning  coal 
seam  and  enjoy  the  warmth.  The  lignite  in  this  region  also  warms 
the  ranchman's  cabin,  being  easily  mined  where  a  seam  is  exposed 
in  the  walls  of  a  ravine  or  on  the  side  of  a  hill. 
North  Dakota  has  a  mean  elevation  of  1900  ft.   The  highest 


boundary  and  empties  into  Lake  Wmnipce  in  f«»»*«fa,  thence 
reaching  Hudson  Bay  through  the  Nelson  nvcr.    Its  tributaries 
are  small,  and  arc  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  fact  that  they  at  fint 
flow  in  a  direction  almost  opposite  to  that  of  the  main  stream,  and 
make  a  great  bend  to  the  N.E.  before  joining  it.^   The  Shcycnne.  the 
Goose,  the  Park  and  the  Pembina  rivers  are  the  nwat  important  of 
these  streams.   The  Mouse,  or  Souris,  river  rises  In  raw^^^  crosses 
the  international  boundary  near  tfa«  meridian  of  102*  W.  kmg., 
flows  S.E.  for  about  ^o  m.,  then  turns  to  the  N.  and  near  the  lOist 
meridian  re-enters  British  territory,  after  receiving  the  waters  of  the 
Rivi^  dcs  Lacs  and  other  small  streams.    The  Misaouri  river,  the 
most  important  stream  within  the  state,  crones  the  western  boundary 
near  the  48th  parallel,  and  after  pursuing  a  winding  coune  in  a 
general  aouth-castcriv  direction,  leaves  the  state  near  the  centre 
of  its  aouthem  boundarv.    The  tames  river,  flowing  southwaxd  into 
South  Dakota,  is  the  Missouri  s  only  important  eastern  tributary 
within  the  state.    From  the  W.  the  Missouri  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Little  Missouri,  Cannon  Ball,  Heart  and  Knife  rivers.    All  that 
portion  of  the  state  lyin^  W.  of  the  Pembina  Mountains  and  £.  of 
the  Mouse  river  valley  is  practKally  without  river  drainage,  and 
for  its  surface  and  sub-surface  drainage.  Devils  LaJbt,  an  irregular 
body  of  water  about  40  m.  in  length  and  with  an  area  of  400  sq.  m.. 
forms  a  natural  reservoir.   The  waters  of  this  lake  are  strongly  aline. 
The  entire  region  W.  of  the  Red  river  valley  and  E.  of  the  vaOcys 
of  the.  Mouse  and  Missouri  rivers  is  dotted  with  small  lakes.    The 
morainic  belts  and  other  obstructions  in  the  drift  plains  hem  in  the 
waters  in  the  intervening  basins  and  create  what  are  called  "  (facial 
lakes,"  vaiyiiig  in  diameter  from  a  few  yards  to  sevcfa!  miles.    All 
the  lakes  of  the  state  are  of  this  character,  and  many  are  strong  with 
salt  and  alkali.    Tlie  drift  plains  also  contain  numerous  shallov 
hollows,  locally  tenn<$d  "  pots  and   kettles,"  which   receive  the 
drainage  of  their  vicinity  and  form  sloughs. 

Faumi  and  Flora, — Before  the  advent  of  the  white  man,  herds  of 
bison  roamed  the  prairies,  but  these  have  disa^ipeared,*  and,  with 
the  exception  of  deer  and  bears,  large  game  is  to  be  found  only  ia 
the  Bad  Lands.  Here  are  found  the  lynx,  the  **  mountain  lioa  ** 
or  puma,  the  prairie  and  timber  wolves,  the  jack  rabbit,  the  prairie 
dog  (gopncr),  the  black,  the  brown  and,  occasionally,  the  griady  bear. 
A  Tew  fur-bearing  animals,  the  mink,  beaver  and  taocoon,  still 
remain.  The  prairie  dog  is  found  everywhere.  Among  the  lakes. 
sloughs  and  stubble-fields  of  the  praines,  teal^  ducks,  coots  and 
geese  are  found  in  abundance.  Otner  ^irie  birds  are  the  prairie 
chicken,  and  there  are  a  great  many  birds  that  sing  while  lying: 
among  them  are  the  homed  lark,  bobolink,  Smith's  kmg^Mir  ani 
chestnut  collared  ]ongq>ur«  lark-sparrow,  lark-bunting  and  Sprague's 

pipit* 

The  flora  of  North  Dakota  is  tyfncal  of  a  semi-arid  country. 
The  prevailing  plant-colour  is  a  greyish  jgrecn.  due  to  a  turd  dry 
outer  covering  which  serves  as  a  protection  from  desiocatloa.  An 
plant  life  has  a  remarkably  large  proportion  of  subterranean  grovth. 
because  of  the  necessity  of  getting  moisture  from  the  earth  and  not 
from  the  air;  hence  roots  and  tubers  are  unusually  well  developed. 
The  Red  river  vallc)r  is  a  meeting  ground  for  many  spedcs  of  plants 
whose  prindpal  habitat  lies  in  some  other  quarter.  Many  trees  of 
the  eastern  forest,  such  as  basswood,  sugar,  river  and  red  noaple. 
red,  white  and  black  ash,  red  and  rock  elm,  black  and  bar  oak, 
white  and  red  pine  and  red  cedar  find  their  western  limit  hcrv. 
Some  species  cnaracteristic  of  the  more  northerly  regioBs — for 
example,  the  mountain  ash,  balsam  fir,  tamarack  and  black  and 
white  q>rucc — ^find  here  their  southern  or  south-western  Gmits. 
The  same  is  true  of  shrubs  and  .herbaceous  plants.  The  prk^ly 
ash,  Virginian  creeper  ind  staff-tree  find  here  their  northern  lindt; 
and  the  mountain  maple.  Canada  blueberry,  dwarf  birch  and  ground 
hemlock  their  southern  limit.  Of  1500  species  of  herbaocom  plants 
in  the  Red  river  basin,  it  b  estimated  that  fully  half  reach  here  their 
geographical  limit  or  limit  of  frequent  occurrence.    Trees  are  fooad 

1  The  peculiar  bow  shape  of  these  western  tributaries  of  the  Red 
river  is  clue  to  the  fact  that  these  streams  originally  Bowed  SlE.  into 
Lake  Agassix.  now  extinct.  As  the  waters  of  the  lake  graduafly 
receded,  the  rivers  reached  it  by  pushii^  their  channels  eastward 
through  what  was  once  iu  bed.  The  southern  part  of  the  htx 
bottom  was  finally  uplifted  by  a  movement  of  the  earth  crust, 
and  the  outlet  was  changed  from  the  S.  to  the  N.E.  The  waters 
continued  to  recede,  and  the  tributaries,  in  cutting  their  wav  thcough 
the  sediment,  followed  the  slope  of  the  land  and  gradually  turned 
northward. 

*The  early  settlers  found  the  bones  of  the  bison  scatteied  over 
the  prairies,  and  after  the  construction  of  railways  the  gathering 
and  shipping  of  these  for  use  in  sugar  refining  and  in  the  raanofactttre 
of  superphosphate  became  temporarily  a  profitable  inda&fry. 
Between  January  and  August  1889  a  single  dealer  at  Minot  shipfxd 
1200  tons,  which  sold  at  S8  the  ton.  ' 


are  covered  with  valuable  graucs.  and  with  maaacs  of  dbowy  native 
flowers,  which  bloom  from  apring  to  autumn.  The  paique  Bower  b 
found  on  all  the  prairies  and  is  the  earliest  to  appear.  The  Bad  Lands 
exhibit  a  vegetation  typical  of  semi-arid  regions.  Cottonwoods 
flourish  along  the  Little  Missouri  river,  and  in  sheltered  ravines 
^w  stutttedjunipers  and  cedars,  which  seldom  rise  above  the  crest 
of  some  protecting  bluff.  Poplars  gfx>w  in  the  valleys,  and  the  cactus 
and  sage  brush  are  common.  The  faces  of  buttes  and  ravines  that 
are  turned  toward  the  sun  are  usually  devoid  of  vegetation. 

Climate, — ^There  are  no  mountains,  lorests  or  large  bodies  of  water 
to  moderate  the  extremes  of  summer  and  winter,  and  the  uniformity 
of  topography  makes  the  ranges  of  temperature  for  different  parts 
of  the  state  very  nearly  the  ame.  Between  the  extreme  northern 
and  southern  sections  there  is  a  range  of  only  6*  F.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  for  the  state  b  59^  F.,  with  an  extreme  of  x  10*  recorded 
for  the  summer  and  a  minimum  of  -  54*  for  the  winter.  As  a  general 
rule,  temperatures  are  highest  in  the  W.  and  lowest  in  the  b.  In 
the  central  region  of  the  state  (at  Jamestown,  Stutsman  county) 
the  mean  annual  temperature  b  40*}  the  mean  for  the  winter,  10  , 
with  a  minimum  of  -  40*  recorded  m  February;  the  mean  for  the 
•summer  b  67*,  with  an  extreme  of  ioa**  recorded  in  July.  The 
winters  are  long  and  severe.  The  season,  however,  on  account  of  the 
dryness  of  the  climate,  b  not  so  hanih  as  the  low  temperatures 
would  seem  to  iiulicate.  The  seasons  are  sharply  demarked;  both 
winter  and  summer  come  suddenly.  The  summers  are  short,  but 
as  there  are  sixteen  hours  of  sunlight  per  day  in  midsummer,  vcgc- 
tation  grows  rapidly.  Killing  frosts  often  occur  in  June  and  return 
again  eariy  in  September.  High  winds  are  frequent,  and  prairie 
houses  are  often  protected  by  rows  of  trees  called  "  wind  breaks." 
During  the  growmg  season  the  winds  are  usually  light,  but  in  the 
late  summer  and  autumn  occasional  dry,  hot.  soutnerw  winds  ("  hot 
southers")  prove  very  destructive  to  vesctation.  Tornadoes  are 
not  unknown,  and  local  hail  storms  are  frequent  in  the  suminer, 
but  do  little  damage.  The  total  precipitation  for  the  state  b  17  or 
18  in.,  the  heaviest,  about  20  in.,  occurring  in  the  Red  river  vaUey, 
and  the  lightest,  about  14  in.,  in  the  extreme  W.  While  the  rainftul 
is  always  oelow  the  normal  amount  for  humid  regions,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  it  occurs  in  tHe  spring  and  summer,  and  growing 
crops  receive  the  full  benefit.  The  precipitation  rarely  amounts  to 
2  in.  for  the  entire  winter.  The  snows  are  therefore  very  light,  and 
are  quickly  swept  frx>m  the  prairies  by  the  high  winds,  so  that  cattle 
may  grace  in  the  open  plains  throughout  the  year.  There  are, 
however,  during  every  winter  from  one  to  four  severe  bltxxards, 
which  inilict  great  damage  upon  unprotected  flocks  and  herds. 

SoUs. — ^As  the  Red  river  valley  is  the  bed  of  the  extinct  Lake 
Agassis,  its  soil  b  composed  of  the  fine  detritus  and  silty  deposits 
carried  into  the  lake  bv  its  tributaries.  Over  the  whole  oasin  thb 
deposit,  to  a  depth  01  i  or  2  ft.,  b  coloured  black  by  decayed 
vegetation,  and  constitutes  one  ol  the  roost  fertile  tracts  on  the 
continent.  Being  remarkably  free  from  trees,  rocks  and  streams, 
the  soil  can  be  turned  in  furrows  that  run  perfectly  straieht  for 
miles,  and  favoura  the  development  of  "  bonanza  farms,  where 
thousands  of  acres  are  cultivated  in  a  single  field.  The  soib  W.  of 
the  valley  conast  of  glacial  drift,  and  are  well  suited  to  the  growing 
of  grain.  The  drift  oecomes  thinner  toward  the  W.,  ana  finally 
Hisappearv  in  the  semi-arid  regions  of  the  Missouri  river  valley. 
In  thb  region  the  soils  of  sand  and  clay  are  much  finer  than 
the  drift,  and  are  very  productive  where  the  water-supply  b 
iufficient. 

Irrigalum. — Irrigation  b  confined  to  the  western  half  of  the  state, 
and  more  esf^ecially  to  the  north-west,  being  employed  chiefly  in  the 
drainage  basin  of  tne  Missouri  river.    The  Bed  of  the  river  is  too  far 
below  the  surrounding  country  to  permit  the  use  of  its  waters  for 
irrigation  purposes  by  the  usual  gravity  methods.    The  ordinary 
process  before  1906  was  to  dam  small  streams  and  "  coulees  "(deep 
gulches  in  which  water  flows  intermittently)  and  flood  the  surrouml- 
ing  country.   The  total  irrigated  area  in  1902  was  10,384  acres.  The 
w-called  Reclamation  Act  passed  by  Congress  in  1902  provided  for 
the  construction  of  a  system  of  irrigation  works  in  this  and  other 
states  by  the  Federal  government.    In  1908  the  Federal  Reclamation 
Service  had  five  projects  in  North  Dakota.    The  Buford-Trenton, 
Willbton  and  Nesaon  projects  are  situated  in  Willums  county,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Missouri  river.    The  abundant  lignite  coal  in 
the  region  was  to  operate  pumps  for  raising  water  from  the  river  into 
canals  crossinff  the  valley.    The  Washburn  project  was  to  irrigate 
5000  acres  in  McLean  county  with  water  pumped  from  the  Missouri 
river.     It  was  estimated  that  the  fourth  project,  the  lower  Yellow- 
stone, on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  of  that  name,  would  furnish 
water  for  66,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  20,000  lie  in  Dawson  county. 
North  Dakota,  and  the  rest  in  Montana.    The  fifth  project,  the 
Bowman,  was  to  Irrigate  10.000  acres  in  North  Dakota  and  the  north- 
western part  of  South  Dakota  by  storing  the  waters  of  the  North 
Fork  of  Grand  river.    Water  for  irrigation  purposes  b  often  dcHvrrl 
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for  the  larger  fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums  and  grapes; 
but  such  hardy  small  fruits  as  currants,  gooseberries,  rasj^erries, 
blackberries  and  strawberries  may  be  grown  in  abundance. 

The  total  farm  acreage  in  1890  was  7.660,353 ;  in  1900, 15,542,640. 
The  value  of  the  farm  property  in  the  same  decade  rose  from 
$100,745,779  to  1255,266.751,  and  the  value  of  farm  producu 
from  1889  to  18^  from  $21^64,938  to  $64,252494. 

The  average  size  of  the  farms  (excluding  farms  under  %  acres 
with  producto  valued  at  less  than  $500)  was  277*4  ^cres  in  1890  and 
343-8  acres  in  1900.  With  regard  to  tenure,  747  %  of  the  farms 
were  operated  by  their  ownere,  15*2%  by  part  ownen  and  7-2% 
by  share  tenants.  Hay  and  grain  formed  the  principal  source  of 
income  of  88-4%  of  the  farms,  live-stock  of  67  %  and  dairy  produce 
of  2*6%.  Wheat  b  the  state's  most  important  product.  In  the 
acreage  of  thb  cereal  in  1909  (according  to  the  Year -hook  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture),  North  Dakota  ranked  first,  and  in 
the  crop  second  amoiw  the  states  of  the  Union,  its  total  yield  being 
90.762,000  busheb,  valued  at  $83,501,000.  Next  in  importance  to 
wheat  in  1909  was  flaxseed,  amounting  to  ii).,229,ooo  bushels,  valued 
at  i22,340,ooa  In  the  production  of  this  commodity  the  sutc 
ranked  nrst,  and  produced  about  55%  of  the  entire  crop  of  the 
United  States.  The  flax  b  cultivated  for  the  seed,  and  only  slightly 
for  the  fibre.  Other  important  crops  are  oats  ($16,368,000  in  1906) 
barley  ($8,9i3/X)o),  hay.  potatoes,  rye  and  Indian  corn.  The  value 
of  the  various  classes  of  live-stock  on  the  1st  of  January  1910  was  as 
follows:  horses,  $81,168,000;  mules,  $1,0^0,000;  cattle,  $21,001,000; 
sheep,  $2484,000;  swine,  $2,266,000.  Very  little  attention  b  paid 
to  fruit  and  vegetable  growing. 

Minerals. — with  the  exception  of  lienite,  which  underlies  a  large 
portion  of  the  western  half  of  the  state.  North  Dakota  has  few  mineral 
deposits  of  commercial  value.  Sandstone  occurs  in  large  quantities, 
and  W.  of  the  Red  river  valley  granite  and  eneiss  are  found,  but 
these  materiab  are  not  quarried.  The  coal  b  aU  in  the  form  of  brown 
lignite  and  b  not  very  valuable  as  a  fuel,  as  it  soon  crumbles  into  a 
fine  powder  on  being  exposed  to  air.  The  total  area  of  the  coal  beds 
b  estimated  at  3<;,ooo  sq.  m.  A  law  enacted  in  1806  required  the 
use  of  lignite  in  all  state  buildings  and  institutions.  Mining  is  carried 
on  abng  the  Northern  Pacific  railway  W.  of  the  Missouri  river,  in 
the  Mouse  river  valley  along  the  line  of  the  Minneapolis,  St  Paul  & 
Sault  Ste  Marie  railway,  and  at  a  few  places  in  tne  same  region 
along  the  line  of  the  Great  Northern  railway.  Good  clays  for  the 
manufacture  of  tile  and  brick  are  found  at  numerous  places.  The 
total  value  of  the  mineral  products  (except  stone)  m  IQ09  was 
$738,818,  of  which  $522,116  was  the  value  of  coal  and  $206,222 
ot  clay  products. 

Manufactures. — Manufacturing  in  North  Dakota  b  of  small  im- 
portance, being  largely  confined,  with  the  exception  of  flour  and  rrist 
milling,  to  the  suppiy  of  local  needs.  Under  the  factory  system  there 
^"'cre  33^  establishments  in  1900  and  507  in  1005:  tne  capital  in- 
vested in  1900  was  $3,511,968  and  in  1905  $5,70^,837;  and  the 
value  of  products  was  $6,259,8^  in  1900  and  $10,217,914  (or 
63-2%  more)  in  1905.  The  products  of  the  flour  and  erist  mills 
increased  in  value  from  1^1,134,023  in  1900  to  $6463,228  in  1905, 
and  in  thb  last  year  constituted  in  value  6%-^  %  of  the  total  factory 
products  of  the  state.  Printing  and  publishing  was  next  in  import- 
ance, with  products  valued  at  $719,950  in  1900  and  at  $1,110439 
in  1905.  Butter,  cheese  and  condensed  milk  manufactured  were 
valued  at  $122,128  in  1900  and  at  $562481  in  1905.  The  chief 
manufacturing  centres  are  Fargo  and  Grand  Forks. 

Transportatum. — The  total  railway  mileage  within  the  state  on 
the  31st  of  December  190B  was  4135*67  ro.  The  main  line  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  from  St  PAuI  to  Portland,  Oregon,  enters  the  state 
at  Fargo  and  runs  almost  due  W.  throughout  its  length  for  about 

{;8o  m.  Parallel  with  thb  road,  but  farther  to  the  N.,  b  the  main 
ine  of  the  Great  Northern  system,  running  from  St  Paul  to  Seattle. 
The  length  of  its  route  within  the  state,  from  Wahpeton  to  Buford 
vb  Larimore,  b  about  460  m.  Both  of  these  systems  have  numerous 
branch  lines.  The  main  line  of  the  Minneapolis,  St  Paul  &  Sault  Ste 
Marie  entere  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  state  at  Fairmount  and  ends 
in  the  N.W.  at  Portal,  on  the  international  boundary,  having  in 
1909  a  length  within  the  state  of  361  m.  Among  its  many  branches 
are  the  "  Wheat  Line,"  running  from  Kenmare,  North  Dakota,  to 
Thief  River  Falls,  Minnesota,  and  having  a  length  of  2M  m.  in  the 
state:  and  the  "  Missouri  River  Line,  penetrating  the  southern 
and  central  portions  of  the  state  from  Hankinson  to  Garrison,'  with 
a  length  of  282  m.  In  1909  the  Northern  Pacific  was  building  about 
140  m.  of  new  track.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  ft  St  Paul  railway, 
running  E.  and  W.  through  South  Uakota,  sends  four  short  branches 
into  the  southern  part  of  North  Dakota.  The  Chicago  ft  North- 
western also  sends  a  short  branch  line  northward  into  the  state,  form- 
ing a  junction  with  other  lines  at  Oalces.  The  Red  river  is  navigable 
as  far  S.  as  Belmont,  and  the  Missouri  river  is  navigable  throughout 
its  course  within  the  state,  although  it  requires  a  skilful  pilot.  - 
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Po^ulctioH.—Ia  1870  the  population  of  that  portion  of 
Dakota  Territory  included  within  the  present  limits  of  North 
Dakota  was  2405;  in  1880,  36,909.  The  population  of  the 
itate  In  1890  was  182,719;  in  1900,  5x9,146;  in  X905, 437,070; 
in  19x0,  583,888.  The  number  of  the  foreipi-bom  population 
in  1900  was  113,091,  or  35*4%,  the  highest  proportion  to  be 
found  in  any  state  of  the  Union.  The  principal  elements  com- 
posing the  white  foreign  population  were  as  follows:  Norwegians 
30,306,  English  Canadians  25,004,  Russians  14,979,  Germans 
11,546,  Swedes  8419.  The  coloured  population  consisted  of 
4692  Indians  not  talced,  2276  Indians  taxed,  286  negroes,  148 
Japanese  and  32  Chinese.  Most  of  the  Indians  not  taxed  live 
on  reservations,  of  which  there  are  four:  Devils  Lake  Reserva- 
tion in  1909  had  a  total  area  of  X43-97  sq.  m.,  a  population  of 
980,  consisting  of  Sisseton,  Wahpeton,  and  Cut  Head  (or  Pabaksa) 
Sioux;  Turtle  Mountain'  Reservation,  in  Rolette  county, 
established  in  1882,  and  now  allotted  (excepting  x86  acres  for 
church  and  school  purposes),  had  a  population  in  1909  of  2588, 
being  for  the  most  part  a  mixture  of  Pembina  (or  Turtle  Mountain) 
Chippewa  with  French  Canadians;  Fort  Berthold  Reservation 
in  the  west  central  part  of  the  state,  on  the  Missouri  river, 
established  in  1870,  had  in  1909  an  area  of  X382'4  sq.  m.,  and  a 
population  of  399  Ankara  (Caddoan),  and,  of  Siouan  stock, 
453  Hidatsa  (or  Grosventre)  and  252  Mandan  Indians;  and 
Standing  Rock  Reservation,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Missouri 
river,  was  established  in  X875,  and  in  1909  contained  '3887 '2 
sq.  m.  (about  three-fifths  of  which  lies  in  South  Dakota  and 
much  of  which  was  opened  to  settlement  in  1908-X909)  and  a 
population  of  3399  Sioux.  The  popubtion  of  the  state  is  largely 
rural.  The  larger  municipalities  with  the  population  of  each 
in  1905  were:  Fargo  (12,5x2),  Grand  Forks  (xo,x27),  Jamestown 
(5093)9  Bismarck,  the  capital,  (49x3)1  Minot  (4x25),  Valley  City 
(4059),  Dickinson  (3188),  Wahpeton  (274X),  Mandan  (2714), 
Grafton  (3423)  and  Devils  Lake  (3367) ;  in  1905  there  were  fifteen 
other  municipalities  each  with  a  population  of  more  than  1000. 
In  1906  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  the  largest  number  of 
communicants  (61,361  out  of  a  total  of  x  59,053  members  of  all 
denominations),  and  there  were  59,923  Lutherans. 

Administration. — ^The  state  is  governed  under  its  constitution 
of  X889,  as  subsequently  amended.  The  governor  is  chosen 
bienniaJly,  and  has  a  limited  pardoning  power.  He  may  veto 
appropriation  bills  by  items,  but  any  of  his  vetoes  may  be 
ovemxled  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  house.  The  governor 
and  lieutenant-governor  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  old. 
The  other  administrative  ofiicers  are  a  secretary  of  state, 
auditor,  treasurer,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  com- 
missioner of  insurance,  three  commissioners  of  railways,  attorney 
general  and  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  labour;  each 
of  these  officers  is  chosen  biennially  and  must  be  at  least 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  legislative  department  consists 
of  a  Senate,  with  members  chosen  every  four  years,  and  about 
half  chosen  at  each  biennial  election;  and  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  members  chosen  biennially.  The  sessions  of 
the  legislature  are  biennial,  and  are  limited  to  sixty  days.  The 
minimum  age  for  senators  is  twenty-five  years  and  for  repre- 
sentatives twenty-one  years.  Bills  may  originate  in  either  house. 
A  lieutenant-governor,  chosen  biennially,  presides  over  the  Senate. 
In  1907  the  legislature  proposed  an  amendment  providing  for 
the  application  of  initiative  and  referendum  to  statutory  laws 
and  constitutional  amendments;  two  years  later  the  legis- 
lature passed  a  substitute  resolution,  which  omits  the  clause 
regarding  amendments  of  the  constitution,  and  which,  if 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  191  x  will  be  put  to  popular  vote 
at  the  general  election  of  X9X  2.  The  judicial  department  consists 
of  the  supreme  court,  district  courts,  coimty  courts,  municipal 
courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace.  The  supreme  court  consists 
of  three  judges  (minimum  age  thirty  years),  chosen  by  popular 
vote  for  six  years.  Their  number  may  be  increased  to  five 
whenever  the  population  of  the  state  shall  amount  to  600,000. 

*  The  Devils  Lake  Reservation  and  the  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa 
are  both  under  the  Fort  Totten  School,  which  in  on  the  Devils  Lake 
Reservation. 


For  each  judicial  distMct  (the  tenth  district  waft  cre^ed  in  igcyj) 
there  is  one  district  judge,  elected  for  four  yeais;  the  district 
courts  have  original  jurisdiction  (except  in  probkte  matten) 
and  certain  appellate  jurisdiction.  The  judge  of  the  county  court 
is  chosen  for  two  years.  This  court  has  exclusive  original 
jurisdiction  in  probate  matters,  and  in  counties  with  over  3000 
inhabitants  its  jurisdiaion  may  be  extended  by  popular  vote 
to  include  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  district  courts  in 
civil  matters  involving  amounts  less  than  fxooo,  and  in  criminal 
actions  below  the  grade  of  felony.  Justices  of  the  peace  have 
jurisdiction  in  dvil  cases  involving  no  land  titles  and  sums  of 
money  not  exceeding  $200.  They  may  also  txy  misdemeanours 
in  counties  without  other  criminal  jurisdiction. 

For  the  administration  of  local  government,  the  state  is 
divided  into  counties  (46  in  1910).  In  those  counties  that  have 
not  adopted  a  towndxip  organization  county  affairs  are  ad- 
minbtered  by  a  board  of  county  commissioners;  where  the 
township  organization  has  been  adopted  the  county  govenunent 
is  administered  by  the  chairmen  of  the  several  toinu^q>  beards. 
For  each  county  there  are  a  judge,  clerk,  register  of  dceib, 
auditor,  treasurer,  sheriff  and  state's  attorney. 

All  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  in  North  Dakota  are 
declared  to  be  citizens  of  the  state.  The  right  of  suffrage  is 
confined  by  the  constitution  to  males  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
who  are  dUzens  of  the  United  States  or  have  declared  their 
intention  of  becoming  citizens,  and  who  have  resided  in  the 
state  one  year,  in  the  county  six  months,  and  in  the  voting 
precinct  ninety  d»y%  preceding  the  election.  Civilized  Indiaia 
who  have  severed  their  tribal  relations  two  years  before  an 
election  are  entitled  to  vote.  Women  may  vote  for  all  school 
officers  and  upon  all  questions  relating  solely  to  school  natters, 
and  are  eligible  to  any  school  office. 

Amendments  to  the  constitution  must  be  passed  by  both 
houses  of  the  legislature  at  two  consecutive  sessions,  and  most 
then  be  ratified  by  popular  vote.  By  this  arrangement  a  period 
of  nearly  four  years  usually  elapses  between  the  proposal  and 
the  final  ratification  of  an  amendment. 

The  amount  of  homestead  exempt  from  seizure  for  debt  is 
limited  in  value  to  $5000,  and  may  not  include  more  than  two 
acres  in  a  town  plot  or  more  than  160  acres  elsewhere.  The 
exemption  is  not  valid  against  a  debt  created  for  the  pvrchase 
money,  or  against  taxes  levied  on  the  property,  or  against 
mechanics'  or  labourers'  liens  for  work  done  or  material  funushed 
for  improvements,  or  against  a  mortgage  acknowledged  by  both 
husband  and  wife.  The  grounds  for  absolute  divorce  are  adaltczy. 
cruelty,  desertion  (one  year),  neglect  (one  year),  habatnal 
drunkenness  (one  year)  and  conviction  for  felony;  residence  in 
the  state  for  one  year  is  required  before  application  tor  divorce. 

North  Dakota  is  one  of  the  few  American  states  whose  constita- 
tion  forbids  the  manufacture,  importation*  or  sale  of  intozicatisg 
liquors.  Attempts  to  secure  the  repeal  of  this  provision  have  b^s 
unsuccessful.  Apothecaries  may  secure  a  licence  to  sell  liqaon 
for  purely  medicinal  purposes  upon  a  petition  signed  by  twcaty- 
five  reputable  free-holders  and  twenty-five  reputable  wanes. 
In  X909  the  advertisement  of  liquors,  solicitation  of  orders  far 
liquors,  and  the  sale  of  cicarettes  to  minors  were  prohibited. 

Education. — At  the  head  <rf  the  public  school  system  is  a  ssper- 
tntendent  of  public  instruction,  chosen  for  two  years.  He.  vitb 
fhe  governor  and  the  president  of  the  state  university,  constitsm 
a  high-school  board,  having  supervision  of  the  secondary^  schot^ 
In  each  county  there  is  a  county  superintendent ,  elected  biennisBf. 
and  in  each  school  district  a  boarcl  of  directors.  The  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  publu:  lands  donated  to  the  state  for  educational  purpcsn. 
and  all  escheats  to  the  state,  constitute  a  trust  fund,  the  intcmi 
from  which,  with  the  proceeds  of  all  fines  for  the  vtolatkm  of  stsce 
laws,  is  annually  apportioned  among  the  school  districts  accon^ 
to  the  school  population;  the  total  apportionRtent  from  the  Suse 
Tuition  Fund  m  1908  was  $357,238.  This  income  ts  sapplemevn^ 
by  local  taxation.    The  minimum  school  term  allowed  by  law  h  » 

*  Before  the  law  passed  by  the  first  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  <ase 
to  carry  out  this  provision  could  come  into  effect,  it  was  partisft* 
annulled  by  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Coart  in  t>r 
case  of  Leuy  v.  Hardin  (1890),  in  which  the  court  held  that  Rauois 
might  be  imported  into  any  state  and  sold  in  the  or^nal  panEST 
(g.v.)  without  reference  to  local  prc^ibttory  or  restrictive  laws. 
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1908  wu  »64»JOO  end  w..  ifiniiml  tor  the  mM  P*'^'"  'J* 
the  clme  of  the  Sicil  year  ending  on  tV  jm  oi  October  190B.  the 
mtipti  for  the  year  amounted  10  (),J59,66*|  the  mipenditiirea  to 
$3-*l6,OJ3  and  tlie  balaoce  in  the  treauiy  to  tli>.goi. 

Hiiiory, — Tbe  first  alTempts  to  eatabliah  pertnanent  letlle- 
menla  in  what  is  tion  Nonh  Dakota  nwte  made  by  tr«den 
ol  tbe  Hudaon'i  Bay  Cotnpaoy,  wbo  began  that  opentiona 
in  the  Red  river  vallty  about  1793.'  In  i797C.J.B.CliaboillD, 
a  French  trader  in  the  lervice  ol  the  North-Wot  Fur  Company, 
built  a  trading  poM  on  the  soulhcni  bank  of  (be  Fembini  river, 
near  iti  mouth,  but  Ibia  was  Boon  abaudotied.  Three  yean 
later  Aleiander  Henry,  the  younger  (d.  1B14),  buill  (wo  Hading 
posit  in  Ihc  preient  Umili  of  the  itate  for  this  company,  one  on 
Ibe  walem  bank  of  the  Red  river  near  (he  Park  river,  where 
he  lived  until  180E.  David  lliompiaD  (1770-1857),  an  employee 
at  diflerent  timei  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  North-Weel  Fur 

and  thus  anlicipated  the  work  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  who  entered 
the  present  limilt  of  the  state  in  1804  and  wintered  among  the 
Mandan>,con>irucl  ingFort  Mandaninwhatis  nowMcLean  county. 
In  iSoi  John  Cameron  (d.  1S04)  erected  a  trading  post  for  the 
North- West  Fur  Company  on  the  site  of  the  present  Grand  Forks. 
The  6r»i  real  homeseeVers  to  enter  the  state  of  whom  there 
is  any  record  were  a  cotony  of  Scotlisb  Highlanders  who  had 
first  settled  at  KUdonan  (Winnipeg)  In  iSii  under  a  grant  from 
Ihe  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  ThoRiti  Douglas,  jth  earl  of 
SetkirL  A  part  of  the  Winnipeg  colony  soon  migrated  south- 
ward and  settled  on  the  liie  ol  the  present  dly  of  Pembina, 
11  the  moulfa  of  ^he  Femhina  river,  which  they  thought  to  be 
in  British  terrilDiy,  and  named  the  settlement  Fort  Dacr.  When 
Major  Stephen  H.  Long,  commanding  an  erpkiting  expedition 
to  Ihe  Minnesou  and  Red  rivers,  reached  Fort  Daer  in  iSij, 
be  found  there  about  di  hundred  persons,  a  lew  being  Scotch, 
but  the  greater  part  being  hatl-brEeds. 

Nonh  Dakota  farmed  part  ol  the  re^on  ceded  by  France  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Louiuana  Purchase  in  i8oj.  From 
1S03  to  1805  il  was  included  in  Ihe  District  ol  Louisiana,  and  from 
1805  to  iStj  it  was  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  Territory,  the  name 
of  which  was  disnged  to  Missouri  Territory  in  iSii.  In  iBj4 
'  There  seemm  to  be  no  good  ai 


Missouri,  then  locally  called  "  Handan  Tertiloiy,"  was  included 
in  iu  limits.  After  Minnesota  entered  the  Union,  in  i8j3,  the 
country  between  the  Red  and  the  Missouri  riveia  had  no  Terri- 
torial government  for  three  years,  but  the  inhabitants  formed 
a  provisional  govenuncnt.  On  the  and  of  March  1861  the 
Territory  of  Dakota  waa  oeated,  including  the  present  Dakotsa 


d  portions  of  Wyoming  a 
lerritorial  govern 
there  until  iSSj,  « 


IS  fixed  a 


The  I 


ck.    The  name 
L  Indians;  the 

word  "  Dah-ko-la  "  (signifying  "  allied  "  or  "  confederated  "), 
bong  originally  applied  to  the  SioDi  CkinfedcralioB.  In  1S63 
when  Idaho  Territory  was  tbrmed,  the  boondariea  of  the  Dakotas 
were  fixed  at  practically  their  present  limits.  The  boundary 
between  Dakota  Territory  and  Nebraska  waa  slightly  altered 
in  1870  and  lESi.  The  Territory  had  hardly  been  orpniied 
before  its  settlement  was  impeded  by  Ihe  CivU  War  without  and 
by  Indian  troubles  within.   In  iSSi  the  Indiana  began  1 


B  along  the  frontiers  ol 


id  Dakota 


ed  Sully  (1B11-1870),  CO 
g  United  Slates  troops,  marched  up  Ihe  Missouri  river  as  far 

Bismarck,  and  thence  to  the  valley  of  the  James  river.  On 
B  3rd  of  September  1863  with  1100  men  he  routed  moo  Sioui 
ar  Ihe  present  town  of  Ellendale,  in  Dickey  county,  in  an 
gagcment  called  tbe  battle  of  While  Stone  Hills.  Four 
indred  warriors  were  slain,  and  a  great  number  were  captured. 
.  1864  Sully  defeated  the  Sioui  at  the  battle  ol  Takaaliwta, 

Deer  Woods,  on  the  Knife  river,  and  a  few  daya  later  be 
ain  encountered  them,  and  after  a  dcsperale  struggle  of 
ree    days    administered    a    crushing    defeat;    the    warriors 


oopa  N.  I 


1  1S65  Sully 


the  Cam 
idian  frontier  was  fixed  W.  of  the 
oris  snd  garrisons  were  placed  along  this  a 
if  the  Indian  troubles  in  northern  Dakota  wi 
hough  for  n 


1  of  rapid 


le  Red  ri' 


Nort  hem  Padficrailwayinlothis  rc^n  in  1 87 1. 
At  the  election  in  November  1887  Ihe  question  of  the  diviaion 
of  the  Territory  blotwostalesal  the"  sevenibstandard  parallel" 
was  submiited  to  Ihe  people,  and  was  carried  at  the  polls.   In 
accordance  with  the  Enabling  Aci,  which  received  the  president's 
approval  on  the  >ind  ol  Febiuary  i8Sij,  a  const itutiona]  con- 
vention mel  at  Bismarck  on  the  4th  of  July  iDllooing,  snd  drafted 
a  frame  ol  government  for  Ihe  slate  ol  North  Dskois.    In 
October  (his  was  ratified  at  the  polls.   The  chief  interest  in  the 
ctioa  turned  on  the  prohibition  clause  in  the  constitution, 
ich  was  submiited  sepanlcly,  and  received  a  majority  ol 
y  1159  voles.     On  Ihe  snd  of  November  1889  President 
rrison  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  North  Dakota  a  slate. 
an  agreement  between  North  and  South  Dakota,  embodied 
their  constitutions,  each  state  assumed  the  debt  created  for 
:  erection  of  public  buildings  within  its  limits  during  the 
rritorial  period. 

:n  the  development  ot  the  state  tince  tts  admission  into 
the  Union  the  railways  have  been  an  important  factor.  In 
|8«4  Ihey  inaugurated  Ihe  so-called  "  conccniratioa  movemeni," 
and  began  (o  conduc(  annual  eicuisiona  into  North  Dakota,  thus 
bringing  into  the  stale  thousands  of  immigrants.  They  have 
also  adopted  the  policy  of  aelccting  favourable  town-siteB  on 
*  uainhal^led  pnirie,  erecting  grain  elevators  at  such  points, 
furnishing  transportation  fadlilio  by  means  o(  branch 
is  tapping  (he  main  lines  of  travel.  Under  (his  system 
prosperous  lowna  and  villagta  have  sprung  up  among  the  prairiet. 
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OaLla:    A    Few    FacU    etmainiKt    ••'    Ki     ■  ■  ■  J  ■ 

Nanh  bakou  Pan-AiHEfkan  EijBsilinn  Company:  Tkt  Sttrry  o] 
Ok  Piairia:  or,  Tht  Landtcqpi  Cwtod  "!  ^9«"  AJoU  (ChicaEo. 
1901),  by  D.  E,  Willurd:  ExpltraHm  n  lik<  Daiaa  Cmnlrj  in 
M>  Year  iSjS  (Scnon  El  Doc  No.  76,  m  Cong,.  1  5c»..  Waihinpon. 
iStt)  bv  G.  k.  Wamn;  Rifiorl  sn  Ilic  C»A>c(  and  Kaixrai  si  Ike 
Aiiini  in  liU  KuioO/  <{r  Ch  Fany-Ninli  ParalM  (Montreal,  lijs). 
by  G«iV  M.  Daw»ni  ['■(bd  jloie  Galoikal  SurrryaJ  On  Ttrri- 
lnria.  hnmi!iifttfanloiifil.toatt:aar>tTlUPMailCapal*ys<id 
A  trieuUamt  BiiBbfcaolMinnactat  DaJuia  and  NArasta  (A^^aliinitiont 
1871),  by  Cyrui  Thoou!  publlcattoiu  by  the  US.  dok^lcal  Suivcy 
(cDii«dtIheb>bllotnphI«ln£HUai>u,>4os.iao.  17;  and  ]di). 

Fauna  aad  Flan:  AnileJ  5)||J«  Caifalic^  5arpcy  a/ like  rrrridmcl.' 
JtfuuUanaw  PMicaUixu.Na.  3,Biidii}lb,  Nartk'oca  (Wuhrogion. 
1H74),  by  Elliot  Coiiaipublicaliau  by  the  Unitrd  Sum  CcolDiiral 
Suryty  (mnmlt  Ihe  bibBofiraphia  in  Buflrfiiu,  Nds.  icxi,  I77,30i>: 
andWalWcCnlg,"  North  DakouLJIe:  Plant,  Animaland  Human," 
in  NoL  6  and  7  Quu  and  July)  of  vtd.  aL  (>9aa)  ol  ilw  BuIUHh  tj 
Ike  A  mtriau  Cioimpikiil  Stculy  (New  Yorlc). 

Hiitory:  "  Hituiical  Skcidi  of  North  and  South  Dal:nu.' 
In  SotUi  Dakala  SUM  Hislorical  Sosirlf  Collecliaxi  (i»iu).  f. 
31-161,  by  W.  M.  Blackburn:  lUmbalal  Album  af  Bisirapky  al 
Ou  FamcHi  Vattiy  el  Ike  Rat  Kihf  gf  Mi  Wrlli  and  Ikr  faA 
Brehat.  nKJuIixt  Ikt  mat  Firlile  and  IViddy  Kiunm  Paliimt  1/ 
Mmyiala  nixf   NMk  Dakcia  (Chicaeo,   19891;   Hoc  LiiM  nn  Ou 

cl  Alrtandir  flmry  and  Docid  Tfcwipjo",  J7s((-ji(<,  edited  by  Ellbi 
Conn  CJ  vuli..  New  Vork.  1»97)- 

HDRTHEIM.  a  loom  of  Cermimy,  in  Ihe  Pnusiin  province  of 
Hanover,  on  tbe  Ruhme,  1 1  m,  by  rail  N.  of  CDiiiigcn  Dnd  st 
the  juncilon  of  railways  to  Cassei  and  Nordhauscn.  Fop.  (190s) 
7flfl4.  It  has  an  inlcresling  EvatiBclical  chorch,  cooLnininK 
some  old  wood-car^'ing  and  stained  gbss,  a  Roman  Catholic 
(huich,  levcral  Khoola  and  a  trsining  college  for  Khoolmutcn. 
There  »re  manufaclurea  of  tobacco,  siigar  and  boots;  oihet 
industritl  are  flour-miiUng,  lanning  and  brewing.  The  pbce 
I)  uid  10  dale  fmm  the  gth  ceniuiy;  it  obtained  civic  righis 
in  iioS.  and  lalet  brcame  a  mcmbci  of  the  Hanseniic  Lcai^e. 
ll  wai  stormed  by  the  imperial  troops  in  June  ibsj.  The 
Bencdidine  abbey  ol  Si  Blasius  was  founded  in  to6j  and  dii- 

SrrWainigCTltail^BeickrritiintiindCritHcliUdcrSudl  Kcrllicim 
(Northeim,  tW). 

HORTBER,  a  winter  wind  accompanying  the  "cold  wave" 
that  follows  the  passage  of  a  cyclone  acioai  the  United  States 
of  Amcrini.    A  warm  S.E.  ot  S.W.  winil  on  the  easi  of  such  a 

olien  suddenly,  by  the  piercingly  cold  norther.    The  pisiage 

of  Nonh  anTSIilth  liikM™" 

■  Died  In  office.  Inly  i»yj*, 

■  Suctwdnf  Frank  A.  Driej'.  deccawd,  by  virtue  of  his  oRice  of 


Arctic  re|ioDa»  bul  the  body  of  cold  air  ilidei  down  tbc  eaiinn 
slopes  of  the  Rockie*  and  adnuca  m  a  solid  wedge  (the  "  cotd 
wavs  "}  under  the  cydone  itself.  "  Uiicomf«iabIy  wann  in 
the  Ugbtest  clothing,"  a  Iravellei  upon  the  prairici  of  Texa* 
may  become  "  imcomfortably  cold  Ixfore  he  can  wrap  his 
blanket  aroiud  him  "  (W.  Fetrel,  A  PefMlar  Tratut  em  Uh 
Winiil.  The  Wmperature  may  faU  50°  F.  in  twenty-four  boun. 
MOBTBPIBLO,  a  dty  of  Rio  county,  Mioneaola.  U.S.A., 
on  the  CianOD  river,  about  a  m.  S,  of  St  FauL  Pop.  (140J) 
J438;  {1510)  ]i6j.  It  is  served  by  the  CWogo  Creu-WHtem. 
the  Chicago,  MilHatdiet  &  St  Paul,  and  the  Chicago,  Roci  Island 
t[  Pacific  railwaya.  It  Is  1  shippmg  centra  for  tbe  producti 
of  the  fatmiiig  and  dairying  regioa  in  which  it  tiei,  but  h  ti 
most  widely  known  for  its  educational  institutions.  It  is  the 
scat  of  the  Baker  School  for  Nervous  and  Backward  Children, 
.  private  institution:  of  St  Olaf  CoUcn  (Norweciin  Lutheranl. 


College  has  the  Goodull  Obscr-alory.  which  giva  tlic  tine 
to  the  railways  of  the  North-weit,  and  publishes  a  nacuiae^ 
Papular  AslranoMy.  The  Scovillc  Memorial  Libniy  (itad) 
of  the  College  had  >3JWo  volumes  in  igoQ.  Norlhfieid  bat  a 
public  libraty  and  the  Minnesota  fjdd  Fdlowt'  Widowi  and 
Orphans  Asylum.  Named  in  hooout  of  John  W.  Nonb.  who 
laid  out  Nortbfield  and  several  other  western  towns,  it  was 
settled  about   1S51,  Incorporated  as  a   village  in   iS6S|  and 


leredai 


1  i8;s. 


of  Washlngloa  county.  ' 
U.S.A.,  in  Nontabeld  town^lp,  about  js  m.  S.E.  ol  B 
in  the  Gieen  Mountains  region.  Pop.  (iqio)  of  tha  TSboe 
1918;  of  the  tovinship  jnb.  NorthHeld  is  served  bj  Iha 
Central  Vcnnoni  railway.  It  is  the  teat  of  Natwicb  Univeniiy. 
founded  in  iSig  as  the  American  Literary,  Scicnti6c  and  Hfliiai) 
.iVcadeniy  at  Norwich,  Windsor  county.  Vermanl,  by  Capiam 
Aldcn  Partridge  (1785-1854!.  Captain  Partridge  wa»  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  VS.  Military  Academy  in  iSij-1816  and  acting 
superintendent  of  the  Academy  in  iStb-iSi?,  and  was  piBBdnn 
of  Norwich  University  tJntil  184J;  he  fcundcd  varioiB  otber 
military  schools  besides  the  one  at  Norwich.  Norwich  Uni%er- 
sily  was  incorporated  in  1834  under  its  present  luiine,  and  in 
1866,  when  the  buildings  at  Norwich  were  burned,  was  renmed 

10  Northfidd.  The  charter  reciuJm  "  a  courae  of  miliiiry 
instruction,  both  theoretical  and  practical."  and  tbe  diaciptitie 
of  the  institution  b  militaiy  in  loren  and  principle.  Id  ikl 
the  university  was  recognised  by  the  CeDciil  AuenUy  of  Ver- 
mont as  the  military  college  of  the  state.  It  oflen  oosnes 
ieadiog  10  the  degrees  or  nachelor  ol  Arts  and  Bachelor  at  Sdeace 
in  civil  engineering,  in  electrical  engineering  and  in  ch^nidry. 
In  tijo8  it  had  I]  instructors  and  168  uudenU.  Deny  Bit 
(lOoi),  the  administration  building,  nail  niined  in  bonoar  <l 
Admiral  George  Dewey,  a  former  student  in  tht  DtuvOBly.  b 
the  township  there  are  out  crops  ol  good  graiuK  and  of  np* 
antique,  and  along  a  range  of  bills  E.  of  the  village  IliBC  is  a 
deposit  of  very  fine  black  sbte.  The  hills  (utniih  CKdorl 
gcaiing  for  cattle,  and  much  milk  b  (hipped  to  New  En^i»4 
cities.  The  township  ol  Nortbfield  wat  incorporaitd  in  i;>i; 
the  original  settlement  on  the  site  of  the  premil  •niaat  *» 
made  in  1785,  and  the  village  wai  incorporated  in  1835. 

NORTHPLE&T.  an  urban  diiltirt  ol  Kent,  EngUnd.  wiihi 
the   pariiamenliry  borough   of   Cravesend.  on    ibe   Thaaica.  1 

11  m.  E,  by  S.  of  London  by  the  South  Eistctn  and  Cbaiha 
railway.    Pop.    (ttoi)  r),oo6.    The  church  of  St  BMdph  is rf  ! 
Norman  lounditlon,  but  the  nave  is  principally  Decanted  aid 

,  the  chancel  Perpendicular,  and  the  lower,  having;  (alien  dow^ 
va  rcbuill  in  1618.    The  church  coDlain*  •  brui  at  Ibe  ull  I 
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of  Holland;  green  meadows  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see, 
dotted  with  windmills  and  cattle,  and  slashed  by  the  regular 
lines  of  the  drainage  canals,  bordered  with  pollarded  willows. 

As  in  Friesland,  cattle-rearing  and  the  making  of  cheese, 
chiefly  of  the  Edam  description,  are  the  main  industries,  but 
agriculture  and  even  a  little  market-gardening  are  also  practised 
in  the  heavier  clay  lands,  such  as  the  Y  and  Anna  Paulowna 
polders.  Purmerend,  Alkmaar  and  Enkhuizen  are  the  chief 
market  centres.  Though  the  country  is  naturally  poor  in  minerals, 
springs  containing  iron  have  been  discovered,  such  as  the 
Wilhclniinabron  at  Haarlem.  The  security  of  the  Zuider  Zee 
for  trade  and  fishing  purposes  was  the  first  factor  in  the  com- 
mercial development  of  North  Holland,  and  the  cities  of 
Medcmblik,  Enkhuizen,  Hoom,  Edam  and  Monnikendam, 
though  now  little  more  than  market  centres  for  the  surrounding 
district,  possessed  a  large  foreign  commerce  in  the  i6th  and 
17  th  centuries.  This  proqx^ty  finally  concentrated  itself  upon 
the  Y  (that  is,  upon  Amsterdam)  and  the  series  of  industrial 
villages  situated  on  its  offshoot  the  Zaam,  of  which  Z^andam 
and  Wormerveer  are  the  most  important. 

NORTHIHGTON.  ROBERT  HENLEY,  iST  Easl  ov  {c,  1708- 

1773),  lord  chancellor  of  England,  was  the  second  son  of  Anthony 

Henley,  a  member  of  a  well-to-do  family  in  Hampshire,  who  was 

a  Whig  member  of  parliament,  and  a  well-known  wit  and  writer. 

Robert  was  educated  at  Westminster  school  and  St  John's 

'College,  Oxford;  and  after  gaining  a  fellowship  at  All  Souls 

t  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1732.   In  1747  he  was  elected  member 

'  parliament  for  Bath,  of  which  borou^  he  became  recorder  in 

51.    He  acquired  a  lucrative  practice  at  the  bar,  and  in  1756 

s  appointed  attorney-general.    In  the  following  year  he  was 

moted  to  the  office  of  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  being  the 

person  so  designated.    For  three  years  Henley,  though  still 

mmoner,  presided  over  the  House  of  Lords  in  virtue  of  his 

S  but  in  1760  he  was  created  Baron  Henley  of  Grainge  in 

ounty  of  Southampton.    The  delay  in  raising  him  to  the 

He  was  due  to  the  hostility  of  George  II.,  who  resented 

f's  former  support  of  the  prince  of  Wales's  faction,  known 

Leicester  House  party;  and  it  was  in  order  that  he  might 

as  lord  high  steward  at  the  trial  of  Earl  Ferrers  for 

in  1 760  that  he  then  received  his  patent.  On  the  accession 

;e  III.    the  office  of  lord  chancellor  was  conferred  on 

and  in  1764  he  was  created  Viscount  Henley  and  earl  of 

ton.   In  1765  he  presided  at  the  trial  of  Lord  Byron  for 

llliam  Chaworth  in  a  duel.    Northington,  who  was  a 

»f  the  group  known  as  "  the  king's  friends,"  was 

al  in  procuring  the  dismissal  of  the  marquess  of 

1)  and  the  recall  of  Pitt  to  office  in  1766,  and  he  himself 

government  as  lord  president  of  the  council,  Lord 

roming  chancellor.    He  resigned  office  in  1767,  and 

sidence  in  Hampshire  on  the  X4th  of  January  1772. 

in  i743>  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Huband  of 

ickshire.  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  five 

is  youngest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  Morton 

1 709  was  created  Baron  Henley  in  the  peerage  of 

r  grandson,  the  3rd  Baron  Henley  of  this  creation, 

ited  earl  of  Northington. 

T  Northington  was  in  his  vouth  a  man  of  convivial 

manners,   much   addicted   to  swearing.     Horace 

ed  on  his  undignified  bearing  at  the  trial  of  Lord 

Eldon  considered  him  "  a  great  lawyer,  "and  hw 

uestioned.     His  notes  of  cases  trieo  by  himself 

incery  were  published  in  two  volumes  in  1818. 

r,  and  earl  of  Northington  (1747-1786),  only 

e  lord  chancellor,  was  appointed  a  teller  of 

53,  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1783,  en 

inistered  in  a  spirit  of  concession  to  popular 

encouraging  native  industries  and  public 

s  made  himself  beloved  by  the  Irish  people. 

,  and  died  unmarried  on  the  5th  of  July 

'ranted  to  his  father  became  extinct. 

iHoir  of  Robert  Henley,  Earl  of  NorOnnHon 
ell's  Lives  of  the  Chancellors',  Foss'a  Jmi^ 
'e's  Memoirs. 

la 


roasl  ol  Nomy.  To  the  north  of  Scotland  it  communicate* 
with  Ibe  Atlantic  wntwudi  by  the  Pcniland  Firth  and  the 
channtl  between  the  Oiliney  and  Shetland  Iilandi.  and  noclb- 
wstdi  with  the  Norwegian  Sea, 

111  loiil  area  i>  given  by  Murray  ai  162.600  v\.  m.,  and  by 

Krlimmelai  s7i.Qio>q.  km.,  or  110.S10  sq.  (tatute  m.    Murray 

eiiiniaiejihevgluineoftheNoilbSeaat  ii.ioocub. 

i^JJJ.  m.,  and  KrUmmel  al  5J,730  cub.  Im.  or  ii,Sv  cub. 

m.,  giving  mean  depths  of  61  and  4^1  fathomi  mp«l- 

ively.    The  North  Sea  ii  thus  on   the  whole   ihailow;    it) 

sl&nd,  and  it  slopes  upwards  with  fair  regularity  frotn  north  lo 
touih.  In  the  south  and  eial  there  is  a  broad  coastal  Urip 
over  which  the  depth  nowhere  eiceeds  id  (at  boms,  and  I  be 
whole  south-eastern  part  of  I  he  area  is  leas  than  ]o  fathoms 
deep.  In  about  its  middle  latitude  the  Dogger  Bank  crosses 
the  North  Sea  from  eait  to  west,  eitending  for  about  one-third 
of  the  whole  distance;  near  the  English  coast  the  depth  here 
is  under  10  fathoms  and  It  increase!  easinardi  10  about  lo 
fathoms.  South  of  the  Dogger  there  are  local  depressions, 
mostly  oltniall  area,  in  which  the  depth  is  as  much  as  15  fathoms, 
as  in  the  "Silver  Pit.''  KrUmmel  points  out  thai  a  line  drawn 
from  the  northern  edge  of  the  Dogger  to  the  middle  ol  l)ie 
Skagetrackconstilulesa  rough  boundary  of  the  shallov  southern 
basin,  the  depth  increasing  very  slowly  beyond  this  line  10  the 
"  Nonve^an  Channel  "—a  d*ep  gully  closely  following  the 
Scandinavian  coast,  and  extending  Into  the  Skagerrack,  in 
which  the  depth  increases  to  as  much  a>  400  fathoms. 

According  to  Jukes- Browne,  the  North  Sea.  in  its  present  form, 

first  look  shape  as  a  result  of  the  tectonic  movements  Indicated 

niaarr.      ''*  ''"  '"**''  between  the  older  and  newer  Pliocene 

deposits.    The  jouihern  end  of  the  North  Sea  was 

.    probably  little  affected  by  the  general  subsidence  which  occurred 

during  the  Glacial  period:  its  boundary  in  this  direction  was 


winic 


nay  have 


and  Englajid  in  the  present  position  of  the  Strait  of  Dover. 

of  perhaps  600  ft.,  and  the  whole  region  was  aubsequenlly  raised 

which  the  present  river  system  was  developed  as  a  series  ol 
iributariea  to  a  great  river  which  formed  a  continuation  ol 
the  Rhine.  Finally  the  land  subsided  again,  the  plain  of  the 
North  Sea  was  again  submerged,  and  the  western  inlet  ol 
Pleistocene  limes  became  the  Strail  of  Dover. 

For  reasons  which  will  be  sufBcienlly  obvious  from  Ihehutorical 
^etch  jusi  given,  the  coasts  of  the  southern  part  of  ihe  Notth 
f;!,^,^  Sea  are  ol  no  great  height.  In  England  they  consist 
of  low  diSs  with  sandy  beaches,  whUe  on  the  con- 
tinental side  are  immense  Oats  and  marshes,  with  parts  below 
sea-level  piotecled  by  sand-dunes  and  artificial  dykes.  Sueu 
has  shown  thai  no  evidence  is  lonhcoming  of  leclonic  movement 
since  the  Bronie  Age.  and  Ihe  rapid  changes  of  coast-line  now 
takingplaceinmany  parts  are  therefore  wholly  due  to  Ihe  acl  ion 
ol  the  sea,  which  is  probably  ipedally  effective  on  account  of 
Ihe  relatively  recent  opening  of  ihe  Strait  of  Dover.  The 
erosion  of  the  North  Sea  coasts  has  been  made  a  subject  ol 
minute  study  (in  England  especially  by  the  Biitisb  Association 
and  a  committee  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society),  and 
Harmer  has  obtained  inleresling  results  by  comparing  the 
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3*  to  JS  P"  "<i"'.  called  "  North  Sea  "  water;  (j)  water  of 
salinity  ji  lo  j«  prsmOit,  found  along  the  coaslsot  MolLuvd, 
Germany.  Denmark,  and  Norway,  and  called  '■  bank-vatei  ". 
(4)  water  of  j>  pro  milli  salinity  or  less,  belonging  to  Ibe  siream 
Bowingoul  from  the  Baltic.  Of  these  (i)and  {4)  are  to  be 
regarded  as  "  in-flowuig  "  waten,  while  the  others  are  due  to 
miiture,  which  may  or  may  nol  lake  place  in  the  Nonh  Sei 
itself.  The  oceanic  water  consists  of  a  miiiure  of  waters  of 
Atlantic  and  Polar  origin:  itcnlers  the  North  ScalromibeDonh- 
wesi  partly  from  the  Norwegian  sea,  and  partly  from  the  Faen 
channel  by  the  passage  between  the  Orkney  and  Shettacd, 
islands,  and  makes  ill  way  southwards  along  (he  coast  c(' 
Scotland,  especially  during  the  early  summer  months. 

The  International  Council,  and  mote  particularly  Ibe  Nonk 
Sea  Fisheries  Investigation  Committee  of  Ihe  Fishery  Bo«d 
for  Scotland,  have  studied  the  periodic  and  irregular  varialjcoi 

results,  eilending  and  confirming  the  observations  of  Ibe  eariicT 
observers,  have  established  the  conclusion  that  the  sup^y  of 
Freshet  coastal  wileis  from  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Nonb 
Sea  is  greatest  in  .late  summer,  after  the  occurrence  of  Ihi 
maiimum  inflow  of  oceanic  water.  The  autumn  and  early 
winter  months  accordingly  represent  a  period  of  miiiag  ralhei 
t  ban  ol  inflow,  and  this  miiing  is  dearly  an  eitremcly  complicated 
'spending  on  the  relative  amounts  of  the  m'  ~ 
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Tbe  tides  of  the  North  Sea  ateof  greal  compteiity,  and  halt 
nol  been  lully  investigated,  ThelidalwaveoltbeAilaDtictstea 
bytheSitiilolDoverandbythechannelsinthenonh,         ^^^ 
lo  the  latter  place  a  division  into  two  parts  lakes 
place,  one  wave  travelling  southwards  along  the  coasl  ol  Scotland 

greater  speed  across  ihedeeper  water  to  the  Norwegian  Channel. 

The  south  wards- moving  waves  are  greatly  retarded  in  il» 
shallow  water  over  the  Dogger  Bank:  the  trough  of  tbe  ■'  Sa« 
Pit  "  accordingly  ^ves  the  Scottish  wave  a  (ttoni  easteHj 
component,  and  the  three  systems— the  Scottish,  Noewegits 
and  Channel  waves— meet  10  the  east  ol  the  Dogger,  pndaciig 
complicated  interference  phenomena.  Altmg  the  Engikh  coaos 
ibe  tidal  streams  are  for  the  most  pari  normal,  Ihe  flood  strtan 
running  south  to  south-east  and  the  ebb  nonb  lo  nonh-wtst. 
buton  the  Continental  coast  Ihe  movement*  bccoiiw  very  caaplei 
on  account  of  Ihe  varying  influence  of  Ibe  waves  from  diSeitii 

The  North  Sea  is  particularly  rich  in  organisms  of  alt  kind), 
and  the  abundance  of  food  ailracls  fish  in  such  quantitio  ihi: 
the  Notlh  Sea  fisheries  are  ibe  most  produclive  in  ^  , 
the  world.  Flat  fishes,  and  liuoe  feeding  at  the 
bollom  on  imooth  ground,  ate  chicdy  caught  by  meana  ol  ihi 
tiawl.  The  lavouiile  tiawling-groUDds  ate  the  Docfet  But 
in  winter,  and  the  shallow  witei*  off  the  Continental  avu 
in  summer;  these  yield  halibut,  soles,  tuiboi.  brill,  plain. 
cod,  haddock,  whiting,  &c-  In  rough  ground  where  the  tn'i 
ciDDOt  be  used,  book-  and  line-fishing  are  carried  on  moat  lucnv 
fuUy,  and  "  mid-water  "fiibare  also  taken  in  this  way,  alibn^ 
the  trawl  and  line-fiahing  overlap  considerably,  ftaf-il 
and  mackerel  ate  caught  by  means  of  drift-net*.  The  benii* 
fishing  d9  the  British  coasts  eibibits  a  remarkable  variiuia 
during  summer  and  autumn,  beginning  in  Shetland  in  Jm 
and  becoming  progressively  later  southwards,  uoiil  it  B± 
o9  the  Norlolk  coasl  in  November.    Various  alicmpu  U' 
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It  lies  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tyne,  immediately  above  its  mouth, 
and  opposite  to  South  Shields  in  Durham,  7}  m.  E.  of  Newcastle 
by  a  branch  of  the  North  Eastern  railway.  It  is  a  town  of 
modem  growth,  and  contains  the  municipal  offices  of  the  borough, 
a  custom-house  and  various  benevolent  institutions  for  seamen. 
The  harbour  is  enclosed  by  north  and  south  plexs,  and  there  is 
a  depth  of  qg  ft.  at  q>ring'tide8  besides  the  quays.  Coal  and  coke 
are  largely  exported,  and  com,  timber  and  esparto  grass  are 
imported.  There  is  an  extensive  fish  quay,  and  about  14,000 
tons  of-  fish  are  landed  annually.  There  are  engineering,  iron, 
salt  and  earthenware  works,  and  some  shipbuilding  is  carried  on. 
NORTH  SYDNEY,  a  municipality  in  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
New  South  Wales,  Australia,  on  the  N.  shore  of  Port  Jackson. 
Pop.  (igox)  iifiso.  It  is  a  rapidly  growing  town,  immediately 
opposite  and  suburban  to  the  dty  of  Sydney,  with  which,  however, 
the  only  connexion  is  by  steam  ferry.  It  is  the  terminus  of  a 
railway  system  serving  the  district  N.  of  the  town. 

NORTH  TONAWANDA,  a  city  of  Niagara  county.  New  York, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  N.  side  and  at  the  mouth  of  Tonawanda  Creek 
(opposite  Tonawanda),  and  on  the  Niagara  river,  about  14  m. 
N.  of  Buffalo.  Pop.  (1910  census)  11,955.  It  is  served  by 
the  Erie,  the  Wabash,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  West  Shore,  and 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  railways,  by  three 
ihlemrban  electric  lines  and  by  the  Erie  Canal.  Electric  power 
for  its  factories  is  furnished  by  Niagara  Falls.  In  1905  the  value 
of  its  factory  product  was  $6,499,312.  The  water-supply  comes 
from  the  Niagara  river.  North  Tonawanda  was  first  settled  as  a 
part  of  Tonawanda  in  1809;  it  became  a  part  of  Wheatfield 
township  in  1857;  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1865,  and 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1897.  In  1835  Major  Mordecai  Manuel 
Noah' (1785-1851),  a  New  York  journalist  and  politician  of 
Portuguese  Jewish  descent,  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  found 
on  Grand  Island  (area  27  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1910)914),  Erie  county, 
W.  of  North  Tonawanda,  the  city  of  Ararat,  a  temporary  refuge 
for  Jews,  who  should  return  thence  to  the  Holy  Land. 

See  L.  F.  Allen  in  Publications  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society, 
vol.  i.  (1879).  pp.  305  sqq. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,    EARLS    AND    DUKES    OP.      The 
earldom,  and  later  the  dukedom,  of  Northumberland,  famous  in 
English  history  by  its  connexion  with  the  noble  house  of  Percy 
(q.v.)  is  to  be  trsiced  from  an  origin  anterior  to  a  strictly  regu- 
lated system  of  peerage.    The  Saxon  kingdom  of  Northumbria 
embraced  a  far  more  extensive  territory  than  the  modern  county 
f  Northumberland;  and  for  at  least  a  century  after  the  Norman 
onquest  Northumberland,  as-  the  name  imports,  comprised 
,nreat  portion  of  the  country  north  of  the  Humber,  including  the 
'es  of  Durham  and  of  York.   The  geographical  position  of  this 
"itory,  contiguous  with  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  conferred 
'  responsibility  as  well  as  power  on  the  earl  or  governor  to 
m  its  administration  was  entmsted;  and  it  appears  to  have 
the  policy  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  immediate 
isors  to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  the  men  who,  though 
imes  spoken  of  as  earls,  were  in  do  strict  sense  members  of 
Ldal  nobility  created  by  the  Norman  monarchy.    William 
tnqueror  found  Nortjiumbcrland  in  the  possession  of 
a  younger  son  of  Algar,  the  Saxon  earl  of  Mercia,  who 
'g  in  his  submission  was  confirmed  in  the  government 
strict,  but  was  soon  afterwards  imprisoned  for  rebellion, 
replaced  by  Copsi,  an  uncle  of  Morcar's  predecessor, 
Copsi  was  murdered  a  few  weeks  after  receiving  the 
id  the  same  fate  befell  several  of  his  successors;  those 
■d  it  being  not  infrequently  deprived  of  the  post  for 
"  incapacity.    Henry,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  only  son 
king  of  Scotland,  was  made  governor  of  Northumber- 
,  and  was  styled  "«arl  of  Northumberland  "  by  the 
»  chronicler  Roger  of  Hoveden.  It  was  not  for  a  long 
rer,  that  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  came  into 
title  of  honour  heritable  according  to  peerage  law. 
Conquest  the  house  of  Percy  (q.v.)  had  been  growing 
tnportance,  and  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  II. 
'  t  Percy,  4th  Baron  Percy,  who  had  distinguished 
ench  wars,  officiated  as  marshal  of  England,  and 


Henry  over  the  ransom  of  their  Scottish  prisoners  taken  at 
Homildon  Hill  on  the  14th  of  September  1402  has  been  im- 
mortalized by  Shakespeare;  and  in  consequence  of  their  re- 
bellion all  the  earl's  honours  were  forfeited  in  1406.  He  was 
not  himself  present  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  in  July  1403, 
when  Hotspur  was  killed,  but  he  was  slaih,  beading  a  fresh 
rebellion,  at  Bramham  Moor  on  the  19th  of  February  1408. 

The  ist  earl  of  Northumberland  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson, 
Hotspur's  son,  Heniy  {c,  1394-1455),  who  was  restored  to  the 
earldom  and  the  estates  of  the  Percies  in  1414  and  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  St  Albans  in  May  1455.  The  title  then  descended 
in  the  male  line  till  the  death  of  the  6th  earl  in  1537.  During 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  the  Perdes  took  the  Lancastrian  side, 
which  led  to  the  attainder  of  Henry  the  3rd  earl  (X431-X461) 
during  the  time  of  the  Yorkist  triumph,  his  forfeited  title  being 
conferred  in  1464  by  Edward  IV.  on  J6hn  Neville,  Lord  Montagu 
(see  the  separate  article  below),  by  a  patent  which  was  cancelled 
a  few  years  hler.  The  earldom,  together  with  the  barony  of 
Poynings  which  his  father  had  obtained  by  marriage,  was 
restored  in  1473  to  Henry  Percy,  son  of  the  3rd  earl,  who  attached 
himself  to  Edward  IV.,  acquiesced  in  the  accession  of  Richard 
III.,  and  submitted  to  Henry  VII.,  by  whom  he  was  received 
into  favour.  His  grandson  Henry,  the  6th  earl  {e.  1 502-1 537), 
left  no  direct  heir,  and  the  latter's  nephew,  Thomas  Percy,  was 
debarred  from  the  succession  by  an  attainder  passed  on  his 
father  for  his  participation  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  In  1549, 
however,  Thomas  was  restored  in  blood,  and  in  1557  he  became 
by  a  new  creation  earl  of  Northumberland,  7th  of  his  line. 
Meantime,  in  1551,  John  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,  was  created 
duke  of  Northumberland  (see  the  separate  article  below),  his 
title  being,  however,  forfeited  by  attainder  in  1553. 

The  earldom  restored  to  the  house  of  Percy  by  the  creation 
of  1557  continued  without  interruption  in  the  male  line  till 
1670.  .The  7th  earl  was  beheaded  in  1572  for  sharing  in  a 
conspiracy  in  which  he  was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Westmorland 
with  the  object  of  securing  the  release  of  Maty  Qwtn  of  Scots 
and  the  free  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion..  By  the  earl's 
attainder  the  baronies  of  Percy  and  of  Poynings  and  the  earldom 
of  Northumberland  of  the  older  creation  were  forfeited,  but 
owing  to  a  clause  in  the  patent  the  newer  earldom  of  Northumber- 
land and  the  other  honours  conferred  in  1557  passed  to  his 
brother  Henry  {c.  1532-1585),  who,  however,  is  usually  known 
as  the  8th  and  not  the  2nd  earl. 

Henry's  grandson,  Algernon  Percy,  loth  earl  of  Northumber- 
land (1602-1668),  son  of  Henry  the  9th  earl  (1564-1632),  became 
a  peer  in  his  father's  lifetime  as  Baron  Percy  in  1626.  During 
the  years  immediately  preceding  the  Civil  War  he  served  as  an 
admiral,  making  earnest  but  unsuccessful  efforts  to  reform  the 
navy,  and  in  1637  he  was  made  lord  high  admiral  of  England. 
In  1639  Charles  I.  appointed  him  general  of  the  forces  north 
of  the  Trent,  and  a  member  of  the  council  of  regency.  North- 
umberland played  a  distinguished  and  honourable  part  in  the 
troubled  times  of  the  Civil  War.  He  was  a  friend  of  Strafford, 
and  gave  evidence  at  his  trial  which,  though  favourable  on  the 
important  point  of  brining  the  Irish  army  to  England,  was- 
on  the  whole  damaging;  and  he  afterwards  leaned  more  and 
more  towards  the  popular  party,  of  which  he  soon  became  leader 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  safety,  and  later  of  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms;  and 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  attempts  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  king,  whom  he  visited  at  Oxford  for  that  purpose  in  1643 
and  at  Uxbridge  two  years  later.  Northumberland  helped  to 
organize  the  new  model  army;  and  in  1646  he  was  entrusted 
by  parliament  with  the  charge  of  the  king's  younger  children. 
He  led  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  proposal 
to  bring  Charles  I.  to  trial,  and  during  the  Commonwealth  he 
took  no  part  in  public  affairs.   At  the  Restoration  he  was  called 
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to  make  room  for  Northumberland  Avenge.  On  the  death  of 
his  son  Joceline,  the  ixth  earl,  in  1670,  the  male  line  became 
extinct. 

George  Fitzroy  (1665-17x6),  third  son  of  Barbara,  duchess 
of  Cleveland,  the  wife  of  Roger  Palmer,  earl  of  Castlemaine,  by 
King  Charles  II.,  was  created  by  his  father  earl  of  Northumber- 
land in  1674,  and  duke  in  1683.  This  second  dukedom  of 
Northumberland  became  extinct  on  his  death  at  Epsom  on  the 
3rd  of  July  1 7 16. 

Meanwhile  Elizabeth  Percy,  daughter  of  Joceline,  the  xxth 
earl,  had  married  Charles  Seymour,  6th  duke  of  Somerset;  and 
her  son  Algernon,  the  7th  duke,  was  in  1749  created  Baroa 
Warkworth  and  earl  of  Northumberland,  with  remainder  to 
his  son-in-law,  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  Bart.,  son  of  Langdale 
Smithson  of  Langdale,  Yorkshire.  Sir  Hugh  Smithson  (c.  1714- 
1 786)  took  the  name  and  arms  of  Percy  on  inheriting  the  earidom 
in  1750;  in  1766  he  was  created  Earl  Percy  and  duke  of  N<»th- 
umberland,  and  in  1784  he  was  further  created  Baroo  Lovaioe 
of  Alnwick,  with  special  remainder  to  his  second  son.  Lord 
Algernon  Percy.  He  took  a  somewhat  prominent  part  in  politics 
as  a  follower  of  Lord  Bute,  and  was  one  of  George  III.'s  otaS- 
dential  advisers,  holding  the  office  of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland 
from  1763  to  X765,  and  that  of  master  of  the  horse  from  1778 
to  1780.  He  was  a  man  of  cultivated  tastes,  and  aptnt  large 
sums  of  money  in  repairing  and  improving  Alnwick  Castle  and 
his  other  residences.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  (X716-X776),  who  was 
a  prominent  figure  in  society,  inherited  in  her  own  right  her 
father's  barony  of  Percy.  The  duke  was  succee<ied  by  his 
eldest  son  Hugh;  and  his  second  son  Algernon,  Lord  Lovaioe, 
was  created  earl  of  Beverley  in  179a 

Hugh,  and  duke  of  this  line  (1742-18x7),  first  inherited  his 
mother's  barony  of  Percy.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  <tf 
Minden,  and  although  in  parliament,  where  he  was  member  for 
Westminster  from  X763  to  1776,  he  had  opposed  the  policy  that 
led  to  the  American  war,  he  proceeded  to  Boston  in  1774  as 
colonel  commanding  the  sth  Fusiliers,  a  regiment  that  has 
since  then  been  known  as  the  Northumberland  Fusiliers.  His 
generosity  to  his  men  made  him  exceedingly  pc^ular  in  the  army; 
he  became  a  general  in  1 793,  and  after  succeeding  to  the  dukedom 
in  X786  he  exercised  considerable  influence  in  politics,  though 
he  never  obtained  office.  His  son  Hugh,  3rd  duke  (1785-1847), 
was  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1829-X830,  when  the  Catholk 
Emandpation  Act  was  passed,  and  was  pronounced  by  Sr 
Robert  Ped  **  the  best  chief  governor  that  ever  presided  over 
the  affairs  of  Ireland."  Both  he  and  his  brother  Algeraoe. 
4th  duke  (X792-X865),  who  was  created  Baron  Prudhoe  ia  1816, 
died  without  issue;  the  barony  of  Percy  devolved  on  their 
great-nephew,  the  duke  of  AthoU,  and  the  dukedom  passed  to 
George  (1778-1867),  eldest  son  ot  Algernon,  ist  earl  of  Bevolrr. 
and  so  to  his  son,  the  6th  duke  (i8io>x899),  and  grands<m,  the 
7  th  duke  (b.  1846),  who  married  the  daughter  of  the  &th  dole 
of  Argyll.  The  7th  duke's  eldest  son,  Eari  Percy  (x87x-x9i6\ 
seemed  destined  to  take  a  great  place  in  public  life  when  ht 
was  prematurely  cut  off;  he  had  a  distinguished  career  at 
Oxford  and  from  1895  in  the  House  of  Commons,  being  under- 
secretary for  India  in  i902-'i903  and  under-secretaxy  for  forcgs 
affairs  in  1903-1905. 

See  Edward  Barrington  de  Fonblanque,  The  ffmtsr  tf  Pm 
(2  vols.,  London.  1887};  G.  £.  C(okaync),  CcmpUt*  Peenge,  \id.M 
(Londont  1895). 

NORTHUMBERUND.  JOHN  DUDLEY,  Viscoukt  Lisli. 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  Dues  of  (c.  1502-1553),  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Henry  VII. 's  extortionate  minister,  Edaxzi 
Dudley  (q.v.),  by  his  second  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  £d«<?e 
Grey,  Viscount  Lisle,  and  co-heiress  of  her  brother  JcAn,  Viscoist 
Lisle.  He  was  probably  descended  from  the  old  baronia]  boat 
of  Sutton  aiias  Dudley;  but lus  father's  attainder  and  czccatitf 


lithcc.  who  Hu  governoc  of  Cilais,  tad  be  dots  not  (ppesr  lo 
hive  Euficrcd  by  Llsle's  lemponuy  diignce  and  ImpiuonmcnL 
biheTowcr.  Lisle  died  early  In  1543  andDudlcywucmied 
VucouDi  Lisle  on  tbe  nth  ol  Much  and  was  made  nrden  of 
tlie  Scottish  nurtbes  in  November,  and  lord  high  admiral  oE 
England  b  IS41  In  luccesiion  to  hii  luture  rival,  Edward 
Seirmonc,  eail  of  Hertford-  He  was  also  created  a  luigbt  of 
lie  garter  and  (worn  of  the  privy  council  on  the  13rd  of  April 
I54i.  In  'S«  he  accompanied  Hertford  lo  the  capture  and 
buming  ol  Edinburgh.  On  the  capture  ol  Boulogne  in  September 
IMr  wai  given  command  of  the  lawn  and  of  the  fioulonnaiii 
in  154;  he  directed  Ihe  operationi  of  the  fleet  in  the  Solent 
which  foiled  the  French  attack  on  Fortimouth  and  the  Isle 
ol  Wight ;  and  he  was  Knt  to  Paris  to  ratify  the  peace  con- 
Lisle  had  thrown  in  his  lot  with  tbe  idonning  party,  and 
he  took  an  bciIvb  share  in  tbe  aUuggle  at  Henry  VlIL'i  court 
for  control  of  aSain  when  Henry  should  die.  Hertford  and 
be  were  described  by  tlie  Spanish  ambassador  aa  holding  the 
highest  places  in  Henry  VIII. 's  affections  and  asbeingihe  only 
noblemen  of  El  age  and  ability  to  cany  on  the  government. 
The  Howards  were  Infuriated  by  the  proqiect,  and  Surrey's 
hasLy  temper  ruined  their  prospecta-  Li&le  quarrelled  bitterly 
with  Bishop  Gardiner,  served  aa  commissioner  at  Surrey's  trial, 
and  wa  nominated  one  of  the  body  of  eieculon  lo  Hcnty'i 
will  from  which  Norfolk  and  Gardiner  were  eiduded.  On 
Heniy'i  duth  Ljsle  was  raised  to  the  earldom  of  Waraick  md 
promoted  to  be  lord  great  chamberlain  of  England,  again  in 
succenion  to  Hertford,  who  became  duke  of  Somencl  and 
Protector.  But  he  was  not  bng  content  with  Samenet's 
superiority,  though  he  concealed  hia  resentment  and  ambition 
for  the  time.  He  accompanied  Somerset  on  his  Pinkie  cam- 
paign, and  materially  contributed  10  the  winning  of  that  victory. 
Not  did  he  eihibit  any  sympathy  with  the  intrigues  o(  the 
Proiector's  brother,  Tboraas  Seymour,  the  lord  high  admiral] 
his  subtler  policy  was  to  eiisperatc  the  brothers  and  thus 
weaken  the  influence  of  the  house  of  Seymour.  He  look  a 
leading  part  in  the  proceedings  which  brought  the  admiral  10 
the  block  in  Mareb  1540;  and  then  used  the  Protector's  social 
policy  to  bring  about  his  deposition.  Warwick,  like  most  ol  the 
privy  council,  detested  Somenel's  ideas  of  liberty  and  his 
chamiHonship  of  the  peasantry  agaitisl  the  inclosure  movement; 
one  of  his  own  parks  was  ploughed  up  as  a  result  of  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  which  Someraet  appointed;  and  when  the 
peasants  rebelled  under  Ketl,  Warwick  gladly  look  the  command 
against  them.  His  victory  at  Dussindale  made  him  the  hero  of 
tbe  landed  gentry,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  relumed  to  London 
in  September  iS4(i.  he  organiied  the  general  discontent  with 
the  Protector's  policy  iato  a  conspiracy.  He  played  upon  the 
prejudices  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike,  holding  out  to 
one  the  prospect  ol  more  vigoious  reform  and  to  the  other  hopes 
of  a  Catholic  restoration,  and  to  all  genuy  the  promise  of  revenge 
upon  Ibe  peisanU. 

The  coalition  thus  created  effected  Someisel's  deposition 
and  imprisonment  m  October  1549;  and  the  parliament  which 
met  in  November  carried  measures  of  poliiical  coereion  and 
■ocial  reaction.  But  Ihe  coalition  split  upon  the  religious 
question.  Warwick  threw  over  the  Catholics  and  eipcUed 
them  from  office  and  (mm  the  privy  council,  and  the  hopes  Ihey 
entertained  were  rudely  dashed  10  the  ground.  But  it  was 
difficult  to  combine  coercion  of  the  CathoUcs  irith  the  proscrip- 
tion of  Sonwrseli  the  duke  was  tbereForc  released  early  in  1550 
and  restored  to  tbe  privy  council;  and  his  daughter  was  married 
to  Warwick'*  Bon.  Warwick  himself  assumed  no  position  of 
superiority  over  his  colleagues,  and  he  waa  never  made  protector. 
Bui  he  gndiiiHy  packed  the  council  with  his  supporters,  and 


Henry's  daughter  EUabetb  prevent  the  French  king  from 
intriguuig  to  undennine  En^ish  Influence  In  Ireland.  In 
domestic  affaln  Warwick  pushed  on  the  Reformntbn  with  none 
of  the  moderatioa  abown  by  Somenct;  and  the  difference 
between  the  two  policies  E*  [Uuslrated  by  the  change  effected 
between  the  Snt  and  second  Books  of  Common  Prayer.  War- 
wick, however,  waa  widely  distrusted;  and  the  more  artiiiraiy 
his  government  grew,  the  more  dangerous  became  Somerset's 
rivalry.  A  parliamentary  movement  bad  early  been  slarted 
for  Somerset's  restoration.  Warwick  Iheiefore  kept  parliament 
from  meeting,  and  the  consequent  lack  of  supplies  drove  him 
into  the  seizure  of  church  plate,  aale  of  chanlry  Lands,  and  other 
violent  financial  cxpedienta.  At  length  he  resolved  to  get  rid 
of  his  opponent;  his  oppoaition  was  magnified  into  conspiracy, 
and  in  October  1551,  after  Warwick  had  tnade  himself  duke  ol 
Nonhumberiand  and  his  ally  Dorset,  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  bad 
scattered  other  rewards  among  his  humbler  followers,  Somerset 
was  arrested,  condemned  by  tbe  peeri  on  a  charge  of  (elony, 
andeiecutedon  the  iind  of  January  i5;i. 

Paiiianient  was  permitted  to  meet  on  the  following  day.  but 
for  the  neit  eighteen  months  Nonhumberbnd  grew  more  and 
more  unpopular.  He  saw  that  his  life  was  safe  only  so  long  aa 
he  controlled  the  government  and  prevented  the  administration 
of  justice.  But  Edward  VI.  vraa  slowly  dying,  and  Northumber- 
land's pbl  to  alter  the  suCi2saion  was  his  last  de^wrate  bid  for 
life  and  power.  Its  (oUy  was  hlmost  delirious.  Edward  had  no 
legal  authority  to  exclude  Mary,  and  the  nation  was  at  least 
nine-lenlbs  in  her  favour.  Northumberland  bullied  the  council 
and  overawed  London  for  a  few  days;  but  the  rest  of  England 
was  In  an  opioar,  and  ai  he  rode  out  to  take  the  Geld  against 
Maiy,  not  ■  soul  cried  "  Cod  speed,"  A  few  days  later  he  re- 
turned aa  Maiy'a  prisoner.  He  was  tried  tor  treason,  professed 
himself  a  Catholic  in  Ihe  delusive  hope  of  pardon,  and  was 
eieculed  on  the  iind  of  AugusL  He  waa  a  competent  soldier 
and  one  of  the  subtlest  Intrigueis  in  English  history;  but  he 
bad  no  principles.  He  was,  aayi  a  contemporary  French  account, 
"  de  parole  affable,  lecompoaantigncieusiiiet  doulceur.  mala 
an  dedans  (elon,  orgueilleui,  vindicatifs'il  en  fut  jamais."  The 
violence  of  his  rule  and  of  his  pretended  Protestantism  waa 
largely  responsible  for  Ihe  reaction  of  Mary's  reign.  His  best- 
known  son  was  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Lckesler.  Queen  Eliia- 
beth's  favourite. 

See  Ulltrt  and  Paptri  of  Htny  VIII.:  SOU  Pafn.  Damtuli 
^••d  Fftiin.  Eimi  VI.  and  bury;  MS.  ij.sa^AiUuxUgu 
Nalionalt  it  Ftena:  G.  EL  Clokayne).  Comtklt  Pnrafi;  A.  F. 
Entland  under  StmtrM  (rooo).  Lift  st  Crcnmer  (1004) 
-■  -'-"-  i/ulsrro/&.(Ai«f(i9io).    (A-F.pT 
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NORTH  nWBERLiUID,  JOHN  NEVILLE.  Eau.  0: 
1471).  EngUah  soldier,  wasihethird  son  of  Richard  Neville,  earl 
of  Sab'sbuty,  and  a  brother  of  Richard  Neville,  earl  of  Warwick, 
the"  king-maker."  At  the  battle  of  Blore  Heath  hi  1450  John 
Neville  was  taken  prisoner  by  Ihe  Lancastrians,  although  the 
Yorkists  under  his  father  had  won  the  victory;  be  waa  cunong 
those  who  weie  atuinted  in  the  pariiamenl  oF  Coventry,  and 
he  was  not  leleased.until  1460  when  bis  own  party  had  gained 
the  upper  band.  Just  afterwards  be  was  created  Lord  Montagu 
and  was  made  chamberlain  of  the  royal  bousebold.  He  was  not 
present  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  when  his  father  was  taken 
prisoner,  but  he  was  Igaln  a  captive  after  the  second  battle  of 
St  Albans  In  1461.  He  was  speedDy  released  by  Edward  IV., 
whom  he  served  in  the  north  of  England,  being  rewarded  with 
'  '  le  warden  of  the  east 
wnsiblc  for  the  Yorkist 
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Fircics  bcinft  noir  cnuhcd,  and  lEieir  Elead,  RcDiy  Percy,  being 
in  piiion.  NoitbumbFrland  did  not  si  Cnt  loin  his  brother 
Wurwick  nnd  the  other  Nuvillcs  when  they  tcvolled  ngainst 
Edwaid  IV.,  but  neither  did  be  help  the  king.  Ednard,  doubt- 
lets  luipediDg  him,  restored  the  euldom  of  Nortbutnbeibnd 
and  ill  vast  eilalcs  to  Henry  Percy,  wbfle  John  NeviUe'i  only 
rcconpensc  wai  Ibe  barren  lille  ol  marquejs  of  Montagu.  A( 
Ponlefract  in  1470  he  and  hii  men  declared  Cor  Heniy  VI.,  ■ 
proceeding  wbich  comptlled  Edward  IV.  to  fly  from  England, 
and  under  the  restored  king  be  regained  his  position  u  warden, 
but  not  the  euldom  of  Northumberland.  He  did  not  attempt 
to  resist  Edward  IV.  when  this  king  landed  in  Vortihire  in 
March  1471,  but  he  fought  under  Warwick  at  Barnct.  where  he 
was  slain  on  the  14th  ol  April  1471.  His  son  George  (d.  148^) 
was  betrothed  to  Eliiabeih,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  and  was 
created  duke  of  Bedford  in  1470,  but  tbe  marriage  did  not  take 
place  and  he  was  deprived  of  liij  dukedom  in  1477. 

NORTHUHBERLAHD,  the  northernmost  couniy  ol  England, 
bounded  N.W.  by  the  Scoiii^h  counties  of  Berwick  and  Ro»- 
buigh,  W.  by  Cumbeiland,  S.  by  Durham,  and  E.  by  the  North 


The  : 


It  has 


.  of  ScDiland'and  Cumberland. 
The  Cheviot  range  partly  separates  Northumberland  from 
Scotland,  and  reaches  in  the  Cheviot,  its  culminating  point 
nonh.eastward,  the  greatest  ele\'alion  in  the  county,  3676  ft. 
The  elevation  of  the  Cheviots  rarely  falls  below  ijoo  ft.  along 
the  Border,  and  generally  exceeds  i6co.  A  line  of  high  ground, 
bending        "'         "    '  ''  .....  ..,».! 


with  Cun 


rn  the  Irthing  and  the  South  Tyne,  after  cdndding 
with  the  former  river  for  a  abort  distance,  and  f^ving  Noithumber- 
land  a  small  drainage  area  westward.  In  the  south-west  ■ 
smalt  area  of  the  Pennine  uplands  is  included  in  tbe  tcuaty, 
reaching  elevations  up  to  jsofi  (t.  in  Kilhopc  Law.  Few 
eminence*  break  the  general  eastward  incline,  which  appean 
as  a  wide  billowing  wries  of  confluent  bills  that  (or  half  the  year 
mingle  tints  o(  brown,  russet,  and  dun  in  a  rich  pattern,  and  at 
all  times  communicate  a  fine  sense  of  altitude  and  eipanse. 
The  Simonside  Hills  (1447  ft.)  form  one  not  very  conspicuous 
exception.  The  configuralion  of  much  of  these  uplands  has  a 
certain  linenrily  in  its  details  due  to  groups  and  ranges  ol  ridges, 
[,  termed  "  edges*'    (escarpments) 


byth 


lyfaci 


Is  of  wedges.  The 
lands  between  the  North  and  South  Tyncs  along  the  verge  of 
which  the  Romans  carried  their  wall  is  a  fine  specimen.  Pasung 
eastwards  from  tbe  upbnds  the  moots  ore  cicbangcd  tor  enclosed 
grounds,  "  diystone  "  walls  for  hedgeion-s,  and  race  sprinklings 
of  bltcb  (or  a  suflldcntty  varied  wooding.  The  bilts  and  moors 
link  to  ■  coast  gcnetafly  low,  a  succession  Ol  sands.  Oat  tidal 
locki  and  slight  clUIs.  Its  bij's  are  edged  by  blown  sandhills; 
its  borders  arc  severely  nind-swept.  Several  islands  lie  over 
against  it.  Holy  Island,  the  classic  Lindlsfame,  losi  acres 
in  eitent,  but  hall  "Lnks"  and  sandbanks,  is  anneied  to  the 
mainbind  and  accessible  to  conveyances  every  tide.  The  Fame 
Islands  (f  .t.)  are  a  group  of  rocky  islets  farther  south. 

Deep  glens  and  valleys,  scoring  the  uplands,  and  richly  wooded 
except  at  their  heads,  are  characteristic  of  the  riven.  Of  these 
the  chiel  are  the  Tweed,  forming  the  nDrth.castem  part  of  the 
Scotlbb  bonier,  its  tributary  the  TJl  (with  its  feeders  tbe  Clen 
and  College),  the  Aln  and  the  exquisite  Coquet,  flowing  into 
Alnmoulh  llay.  the  Wansbeck,  with  its  tributary  the  Font,  the 
Biylh  and  the  Tyne,  forming  part  of  the  boundary  with  Durham, 
the  union  o(  the  North  and  South  Tyiie*.    Many  of  the  upland 
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arms  of  the  mroneol  them,  ijo  ft.  d«^p  at  Newcastle.  hmU^ 
for  mites  iiikind.  Alter  the  departure  al  tbe  ghdcn  iht  iv 
here  and  there  vandercd  into  new  poaitioni,  and  btfce  V' 
great  variety  ot  smooth  plope  and  rocky  gorcc.  In  il«qn«g 
atmoipheiic  waste  has  hollowed  out  the  thalct  al  tlwr  tf>^ 
leaii-ing  the  tandttonra.  4c..  as  pnniuding  "  tdccs.*  iMPg 
here  and  there  into  crags.  In  the  L™rr  grounds,  ■■mnaww 
dintcfion  Gnt  be^an.  the  "cdecs"  have  much  nfl  t^fi^J 
''--  ''  ii;h1>,  whon  torn  came  bit.  they  an  oftts  itiian*' 

'  -   "-  -  ■- '--jr.iounded  biowa.     Many  nM  "PT 

It.    The  .loping  pcnt-fieB»a«*» 


StS"^ 


[.  the  average  July  temoerat™ 
•t  winds  pnvail  ant  the  wboi 


rburi^""* 

g  n„d  beahhy.  ?«  "flf 


ina 


ivtr  CmuM  ttieie  ii  s 

lal  aeiidt  laKniag  itri .    _  .. . 

hf  C«qvet  Dorthwirdi  untber  bEradth  v  cpcIdiH  gr 
'~-|t  coAtlauadily  along  Uk  but  of  tht  Chwioi 


ihc  <ou1  ara  b  under 
qlJon  towards  Ihv  nwii 


tuin  ol  tbe  Till  it  kamn  vny  [crtilc,  ind  lownidi  tlw  TvEcd  ibc 
nv  bimllbi  unite.  In  Ibe  porphinitic  Cbniou  the  lawn  hlllt 
ihoii  ■  gnat  atnt  ot  loiind  lurfscc  and  good  mu.  The  avenge 
bUManiu  nipport  about  one  •tanp  la  i  acRi.  A  coaner  patturage 
eetat  ibe  Cariioiii(enH»  hilli.  and  ibe  pinpoilian  of  KDck  lo  Kirface 
■  aiaetiiat  ku.  In  the  highni  felli  the  conieriei  oC  bogi,  hagt 
and  BodMooc  Kan,  with  mairy  ocrei  dangeroui  lo  ihccp  air 
irorth)e»  lo  Iht  Ijirmcr.  The  lower  uptandt  are  a  palthworV  of 
CQine  grun  (mown  by  the  "  muuincn  "  into  "  bent-has'  ")  and 
hathcr»  or.  in  the  popular  teinu,  heather  and  "  white  giound." 
fur  il  ii  blanched  lor  dght  nnnihi  ia  Ibe  year.  Heatbet  ia  tbt 
juturat  cover  of  (be  aandiionei  and  of  the  aandy  glacier.dH>ni 
near  ihcm.  On  the  upbndt  they  Bitkw  bentii  lower  down  they 
■re  apt  ta  be  (old  and  BEronK.  but  are  much  relieved  by  patcha 
and  Inwoiliingi  of  giavel.  eipecially  north  d  the  WambccL  Tb- 
prevalenE  •tre^m alluvium  la  aandy  loam,  with  a  tincture  ol  peat 
The  anble  regiona  art  very  variable.    Chajigei  of  aoil  an  prooabl; 


Briuia.  Of  tbe«,  the  half-. 
lor  Shropihire}  and  Cheviot 
frmnda.  the  pure  Cheviota 
tiaci'      "  '^^" - 


ddi.    The  buUi  of  the  acreage  under  t 
diminished,  ii under oata Bruibarley, ai 

.'^inha  of  the  area  undf  "■■•■>  rmn 

le  of  the  largeat  abcejyre 


4ack4aeed  bi 
tLchiafiy  is 


1  lum!p. 

Norit 

it»  in  Grot 

. — .  —  acdandi  and  the  haidier 

»  the  eapoicd  heathery  bci^hta.    The 
.  and  Callowaya.   Tbcy  an  very  largely 

hai  pasted  grcally  into 


— - ..  __r ,  --  —-y  ibeepand  acvera 

ptoyen'  fanaa  in  lieu  of  pay.  Thii  arrange 
ihni  really  copartitera.  hai  probably  done  muci 
lingulariy  fine  data  of  men  they  are. 

(Ma  /nitulriM.— The  maoulacturet  of  Ibe 
fnun  the  Tyne,  which  ii  a  region  of  Irooworka, 


^Xmut 


of  gtas.  potlery  arid  hre-bricta,  from  above  Newcattk  to  t! 
Machinei.  appliaiKea,  conve>^nce«  and  loola  are  the  princip 
t  of  manufacture  in  metal.  Tberei*  great  activity  inali  trad 
d  In  pit4inkin£  and  mine-worlcini'.    in  the  other  parti 


by  the  North-Eaiteni  lailwa 
county  at  Nemaule  and  rum  N.  by  Morpeth,  am 
to  Berwick,  where  a  iuoctioo  on  the  Eait  Coait  ro 
to  Scotland  ia  effccled  with  the  North  Btitiih  mil 


puknii 


Hith^e 


c  Iron  London 

- , , "upthe North 

Tyne  valley  fitmi  Heidiam.  The  principal  porta  beiidet  the  Tyne 
una  an  Btylh.  Amble  (Warkworth  Harbour).  Alnmouth  and 
Berwick.  The  IVne  ii  one  of  the  moat  important  ceotret  of  the 
aal-iiiipping  trade  in  the  world. 

PefultOum  and  Adminiilrallm. — The  ana  of  ibe  asdest 
couniy  il  1,191,530  acres  with  a  population  in  1B91  of  5o£.*4i, 
and  in  190T  of  6034^.  In  physique  the  Kotthumbiian  Is 
■talwarl  and  robust,  and  seldom  corpulent.  The  people  have 
mostly  grey  eyes,  hrowo  hair  and  good  coinpleitions.  The 
inhabitant*  of  the  fishing  villages  appear  to  be  Scandinavian; 
and  parts  of  the  couniy  probably  contain  unie  admixture  of 
ie  old  Brit -Celt,  and  a  trace  ol  the  Gipsy  blood  of  the  Faa*  of 


The 


Northtunbriafl  speech  ia  characterised  bj 


.:  Ihty  a 
n  solidity  than 
"  rough  vibration 


lisb  fDmu  of  speech  strike  the  ear.  such  a 
D  km  a  bullodc,  and  curious  inversions 
help."  There  ii  the  Old-English  distil 
w  "  to  familiars  and  "  ye  "  to  superior! 


In  the  touth^att.  where  the  m 


luodredi.  l<opula- 
ng  district  and  the 
.i?.pal  boroughr  ir; 


(oiiiitv  bomuehi  pop.  115,318),  fynemoulh  (county  borough. 
}i,  .  .  -.:j')>eih  (%i<g).  tt^lhend  (lOAte).  In  Ihit  aislrici  the 
foil  ■   jrr  urban  diiliicti:  Amble  (4«J8).  Aihington  (IJ.ggfil. 

Be.  ^  (iB.;(*).  BIyth  ^7J),  Cowpen  (i7J7<.r.Cnmi!.won 

l(H  r  ,,r  Joa   (9010).  Corforth  (loA>S  ,  Newbig(in-by-l he-Sen 

IK  ,U,urn(,i.soo),Sjgh!ll(Hi3),A'ec,>bdeS4»).Whi.ley 

an.  :.:a-,atm(77?I).  WilhnglpnfKw  (7911).  Tfte  reminder 
ol  inc  i:oLjniy  contains  the  juumcipail  bonHieh  of  Bervkk-upon- 
Txoi  Ul.ii?)  and  the  urban  dittricti  of  Alnvkk  (ijit).  Hotbam 
(7<^;0  and  Kolhbury  (1303).  The  csunly  la  la  the  BorIh«a«em 
ein.„{i,  and  asiiict  are  held  at  NewcailhMipon-Tyae,  The  total 
niin,ln:io[  civil  [ariihetbsij.   Tlieaneient  couniy.  which  lain  the 


ii^y^'m.,^ 


outhor 


Hiitcrj. — The  first  English  settlement  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bemicia,  which  included  what  is  nov  Northumberland,  was 
efiected  in  547  by  Ida,  who,  accompanied  by  his  six  sons,  pushed 
thiough  the  narrow  strip  ol  territory  beiwe«n  the  Cheviots  and 
the  sea,  and  set  up  a  lortresi  at  Bamburgh.  which  became  the 
royal  seat  of  Ibe  Suon  kings.  About  the  end  of  the  6th  century 
Bemicia  was  hrst  united  with  the  rival  kingdom  ol  Deira  under 
the  rule  ol  i£thelfrith.  and  the  district  between  the  Humbei 
and  the  Forth  became  known  aa  the  kingdom  of  Nonhumbria. 
In  ej4  Cadwalk  was  defeated  at  Hefenfcid  (the  site  of  which 
iiesin  the  modem  parish  of  St  John  Lee)  by  Oswald,  under  whom 
Christianity  was  definitely  established  in  Norlhumbria,  and  the 
bishop's  see  fixed  at  Hexham,  where  Bishop  Wilfrid  erected  the 
famous  Saxon  church.  Oswald  also  erected  a  church  of  atone 
at  Tynvmoutb.  which  was  destroyed  in  Ms  b  an  incurvon  ol 
the  Danes  under  Hinguai  and  Hubba.  The  extent  o(  Danish 
influence  in  Northumberland  has  been  much  exagjeialed, 
however,  for  though  in  S;fi  HaUden,  having  conquered  the  whole 
of  Norlhumbria,  portioned  out  the  lands  among  his  followers, 
the  permanent  settlebienti  were  confined  to  the  souLfaem  portion 
ol  the  kingdom.  In  the  northern  half,  which  is  now  Northumber- 
land, the  En^ish  princes  continued  to  reign  at  Bamburgh  as 
vassals  of  the  Danes,  and  not  a  sngle  place-name  with  the  Danish 
suffix  '*  by  "  or  "  thorpe  "  is  found  north  of  the  Tyne.  In  tji% 
i£the1:tan  annexed  Northumberland  lo  his  dominions,  and  the 
Danish  authority  was  annulled  until  iU  re-eslablishmenl  by 
Canute  in  loij.  The  vigorous  resstance  of  Nottbumbria  lo  the 
Conqueror  was  punished  by  ruthless  barrylni;.  The  Normans 
rebuilt  the  Saxon  monasteries  ol  Lindisfatne,  Heiham  and 
Tynenwutb;  Eustace  Fits  John  founded  Alnwick  Abbey,  and 
other  Norman  abbeys  were  Brinkbum,  Mulne,  Blonchland  and 
Ncwminster.  Castles  were  set  up  at  Alnwick,  Watltworlh, 
Prudhoe,  Dunslanbamugh,  Moipetfa,  Ford,  ChiUingbam,  Lang- 
ley,  Newcastle.  Bamburgh,  Wark  and  Norhom,  a  strangbold  of 
the  palatine  bishops  of  Durham. 

The  term  Narlhumberland  is  fint  used  In  Its  contracted 
modem  tense  in  io«s  in  an  entry  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  relating 
to  the  northern  rebellion.  The  county  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Domesday  Survey,  but  the  account  ol  the  iasuo  ol  ihe  county. 
aa  rendered  by  Odard  the  sheriS.  is  entered  in  the  Great  Roll 
ol  the  Exchequer  I"'  'iji.  In  Ihe  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  county 
of  Northumbcr'  1  lound  to  compriK  Ibe  whole  district 


the  Coquet,  and  Norham  beyond  the  Coquet,  ail  subject  to  the 
bishop  of  Durham;  the  liberty  of  Hexham  bdonging  to  the 
archbishop  of  Yoric;  that  of  lyiedale  to  the  king  of  Scotland; 
that  of  Emildon  to  the  earl  of  Lancaster;  and  that  of  Redesdale 
to  Gilbert  de  Urofraville,  earl  of  Angus.  These  franchises  were 
all  held  exempt  from  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  shire.  By 
statute  of  1495-X496  the  lordship  of  Tynedale  was  annexed  to 
Northumberland  on  account  of  flagrant  abuses  of  the  liberties 
of  the  franchise;  the  liberty  ol  Hejdiam  was  annexed  to  North- 
umberland  in  1572;  Norhamshire,  Islandshire  and  Bedlington- 
shire  continued  to  form  detached  portions  of  Durham  until  1844, 
when  they  were  incorporated  with  Northumberland.  The 
division  into  wards  existed  at  least  as  early  as  1 395,  the  Hundred 
Roll  of  that  year  giving  the  wards  of  Coquetdale,  Hamburgh, 
Glendale  and  Tynedale. 

The  shire-court  for  Northumberland  was  held  at  different 
times  at  Newcastle,  Alnwick  and  Morpeth,  until  by  statute  of 
1540  it  was  ordered  that  the  court  should  thenceforth  be  held 
in  the  town  and  castle  of  Alnwick,  and  under  the  same  statute 
the  riieriffs  of  Northumberland,  who  had  lately  been  in  the 
habit  of  appropriating  the  issues  of  the  county  to  their  private 
use,  were  required  to  hereafter  deliver  in  their  accounts  to  the 
Exchequer  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sheriffs  of  other  counties. 
The  assizes  were  held  at  Newcastle,  and  the  itinerant  justices, 
on  their  approach  to  the  county,  were  met  by  the  king  of  Scot- 
land, the  archbishop  of  York,  the  bishop  of  Durham  and  the  prior 
of  Tynemouth,  who  pleaded  their  liberties  either  at  a  well  called 
Chille  near  Gateshead,  if  the  justices  were  proceeding  from  York, 
or,  if  from  Cumberland,  at  Fourstanes.  In  these  franchises  the 
king's  writ  did  not  run,  and  their  owners  performed  the  office 
of  sheriff  and  coroner.  Among  other  Northumbrian  landowners 
claiming  privileged  jurisdiction  in  1293  was  Robert  de  Quonia, 
who  claimed  that  he  and  his  men  were  quit  of  the  suits  of  the 
ihire  and  wapentake;  the  prior  of  St  Mary  of  Carlisle  claimed 
to  exclude  the  king's  bailiffs  from  executing  their  office  in  his 
fee  of  Corbridge,  and  that  he  and  his  men  were  quit  of  the  suits 
of  the  shire  and  wapentake.  The  buigesses  of  Newcastle  claimed 
return  of  writs  in  their  borough,  and  Edmund,  the  brother  of 
Edward  I.,  claimed  return  of  writs  and  exemptions  from  the 
sheriff's  jurisdiction  in  his  manor  of  Stamford.  Newcastle  was 
made  a  county  by  itself  by  Henry  IV.  in  1400,  and  has  juris- 
diction in  admiralty  cases.  Ecclesiastically  the  county  was  in 
the  diocese  of  Durham,  and  in  1391  formed  the  archdeaconry 
of  Northumberland,  comprising  the  deaneries  of  Newcastle, 
Corbridge,  Hamburgh  and  Alnwick.  In  1535  the  archdeaconry 
included  the  additional  deanery  of  Morpeth.  The  archdeaconry 
of  Lindisfame  was  formed  in  1845,  and  subdivided  into  the  rural 
deaneries  of  Alnwick,  Hamburgh,  Morpeth,  Norham  and  Roth- 
bury;  the  archdeaconry  of  Northumberland  then  including  the 
deaneries  of  Bdlingham,  Corbridge,  Hexham  and  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  In  1883  Northumberiand  was  formed  into  a  separate 
diocese  with  its  see  at  Newcastle,  the  archdeaconries  and 
deaneries  being  unaltered.  In  1885  the  additional  deaneries  of 
Tynemouth  and  Bediington  were  formed  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Northumberland,  and  in  1900  the  deanery  of  Glendale  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Lindisfame. 

Pre-eminent  among  the  great  families  connected  with  North- 
umberland is  that  of  Percy  {q.v.).  Ford  and  Chipchase  were 
scats  of  the  Heron  family.  The  Widdringtons  were  established 
at  Widdrington  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  and  frequently  filled 
the  office  of  sheriff  of  the  county.  The  barony  of  Prudhoe  was 
granted  by  Henry  I.  to  the  Umf  ravUles,  who  also  held  the  castles 
of  Otterbum  and  Harbottle  and  the  franchise  of  Redesdale. 
From  the  Ridleys  of  Willimoteswyke  was  descended  Bishop 
Ridley,  who  was  martyred  in  1555.  Aydon  Castle  was  part 
of  the  barony  of  Hugh  Baliol.  The  Radcliffes,  who  held  Dilston 
and  Cartington  in  the  15th  century  and  afterwards  acquired 
the  extensive  barony  of  Langley,  became  very  powerful  in 
Northumberland  after  the  decline  of  the  Percies,  and  were 
-devoted  adherents  of  the  Stuart  cause. 


perpetual  inroads  and  devastations  by  the  Scots.  Norium, 
Alnwick  and  Wark  were  captured  by  David  of  Scotland  in  the 
wars  of  Stephen's  reign,  and  in  1290  it  was  at  Norham  Castle 
that  Edward  I.  decided  the  question  of  the  Scottish  succesaon 
in  favour  of  John  BalioL  In  1395  Robert  de  Ros  and  the  earls 
of  Athol  and  Menteith  ravaged  Redesdale,  Coquetdale  and 
Tynedale.  In  15x4  the  county  was  ravaged  by  Robert  Bruce, 
and  in  1382  by  special  enactment  the  earl  of  Northumberiand 
was  ordered  to  remain  bn  his  estates  in  order  to  protect  the 
county  from  the  Scots.  In  1388  Henry  Percy  was  taken  pcisooer 
and  1 500  of  his  men  slain  at  the  battle  of  Otterbum,  immortalized 
in  the  baUad  of  *'  Chevy  Chase.'*  Alnwick,  Bamburf^  and 
Dunstanborough  were  garrisoned  for  the  Lancastrian  cause  m 
X462,  but  after  the  Yorkist  victories  of  Hexham  and  Hed^ey 
Moor  in  1464,  Alnwick  and  Dunstanborough  surreitdered,  and 
Bamburgh  was  taken  by  storm.  In  15x3  the  king  of  SccAland 
was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field  on  Branxton  Moor. 
During  the  Civil  War  of  the  ijth  century  Newcastle  was 
garrisoned  for  the  king  by  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  but  in  X644  it 
was  captured  by  the  Scots  under  the  earl  of  Levcn,  and  in  X646 
Charles  was  led  there  a  captive  under  the  charge  of  David 
Leslie*  Many  of  the  chief  Northumberland  families  were  ruined 
in  the  rebellion  of  x 7x5. 

The  early  industrial  development  of  NorthumberlaxMl  was 
much  impeded  by  the  constant  ravages  of  internal  aixl  border 
warfare,  and  in  X376  the  commonalty  of  Northumberland  begged 
consideratioit  for  their-sheriff,  who,  although  charged  £100  for 
the  profits  of  the  county,  through  death  and  devastation  by  the 
Scots  could  only  raise  £53,  3s.  4d.      Again  Aeneas  Syh-ics 
Piccolomini  (Pope  Pius  II.),  who  passed  through  the  county 
disguised  as  a  merchant  in  X436,  leaves  a  picturcof  its  barbarous 
and  desolate  condition,  and  as  late  as  the  X7th  century,  CanKlen, 
the  antiquarian,  describes  the  lands  as  rough  and  unfit  for  culti- 
vation.   The  mineral  resources,  however,  appear  to  have  bees 
exploited  to  some  extent  from  remote  times.    It  is  certain  that 
coal  was  used  by  the  Romans  in  Northumberland,  and  aooc 
coal  ornaments  found  at  Angerton  have  been  attributed  to  the 
7th  century.    In  a  X3th-century  grant  to  Newminster  Abbey  a 
road  for  the -conveyance  of  sea-coal  from  the  shore  about  Blyth 
is  mentioned,  and  the  Blyth  coal-field  was  worked  througboot 
the  X4th  and  xsth  centuries.    The  coal  trade  on  the  Tyne  did 
not  exist  to  any  extent  before  the  X3th  century,  but  frocn  that 
period  it  developed  rapidly,  and  Newcastle  acquired  the  mooopcSj 
of  the  river  shipping  and  coal-trade.    Lead  was  expoded  ina 
Newcastle  in  the  X2th  century,  probably  from  Hexhamsbire. 
the  lead  mines  of  which  were  very  prosperous  throii^boat  the 
x6th  and  X7th  centuries.   In  a  charter  from  Richard  L  to  Bisfacp 
Pudsey  creating  him  earl  of  Northumberland,  mines  of  siher 
and  iron  are  mentioned,  and  in  x  240  the  monks  of  Newminster 
had  an  iron  forge  at  Stretton.   A  salt-pan  is  mentioned  at  Waii- 
worth  in  the  X2th  century;  in  the  X3th  century  the  salt  inilostry 
flourished  at  the  niouth  of  the  river  Blyth,  and  in  the  X5tk 
century  formed  the  principal  ocqipaticm  of  the  fnbihiitT*^' 
of  North  and  South  Shields.    In  the  reign  of  Elixabetb  g;la» 
houses  were  set  up  at  Newcastle  by  foreign  refugees,  axkd  tht 
industry  spread  rapidly  along  the  Tyne.    Taiming,  both  d 
leather  and  of  nets,  was  largely  practised  in  the  xjth  ceansry^ 
and  the  salmon  fisheries  in  the  T^ne  were  famous  in  the  rc^ 
of  Henry  I. 

The  county  of  Northumberland  was  represented  fay  tm 
members  in  the  parliament  of  X290,  and  in  1295  Bamlnrck 
Corbridge  ami  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  each  returned  two  meosbess 
From  X297,  however,  Newcastle  was  the  only  borough  repre- 
sented, until  in  1524  Berwick  aciquired  representation  asJ 
returned  two  members.  Morpeth  returned  two  mcxnbets  bsc 
1553.  Under  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  the  county  returned  ias 
members  in  two  divisions;  Berwick  and  Newcastle  were  repR^ 
sented  by  two  members  each,  and  Morpeth  axid  Tynononth  ^ 
one  member  each.  Under  the  act  of  1885  the  county  now  xttssa 
four  members  in  four  divisions. 


the  line  of  tile  Roman  nil  about  1  m.  cul  of  tlie  [rthiiH,  ii  nippi>>c3 
bv •DTnt inliquariHi  lo be  the conHnuallon  or  Iht  CatraJal  PeetFell: 
iht  latter  wu  the  probable  baundaiy-lcDce  belwcea  the  Smod 
Etmidi  and  ihc  Britidi  Smihclyde. 

The  ecclefliaarical  biuldi[ii;i  of  the  cocmty  hifferrd  gnMy  at 
tie  huKli  of  Ibe  Scoti.  Not  a  lew  ot  Ibe  chunha  wen  mawve 
nmclurett  tower-like  Id  alrength,  and  At  1o  detcrid  on  occation^ 
Uadafame  Priory,  the  oldeu  Diaaistic  ruin  in  *>»  nnmiFv.  riatH 
Imm  lOU.  Hexham  Abbey  Chuich.  nuaed  i 
Wilftld'i  I — ■—■— '  •■— ' —  • -■  -  •■  — -  ■— 


cr  tbe  ciypt  d 
o(  Eariy  EwlUta 


b«n  well  Rftoced.  Huhse  Abbey  waa  the  finl  Ctrniclile  monaftety 
in  BritaiDp  Besidei  theic  there  are  ftacnieAta  of  Newmineter  Abbey 
(■■»),  Alnwick  Abbey  (1147)  "^  otbera.  Aa  eniuHtely  fiactCul 
Innient  of  Tynemouch  church  ii  aaiDclated  with  lonia  remaiu 
o( Uc oldeT priory,  S(  Nicbolu'acfauich,NeHUIIe  (iMO),  waathe 
pnmlypc  <j  St  Cilea'i,  Edlnbur^.  There  b  a  mawve  Nonnan 
chuich  at  Norham,  and  other  Normaa  and  Early  EngUih  chuidia 
It  Mitlord,  Bamburith.  Warkwonh  (with  i1>  heimiuie],  Almrick 
lU  Hicbael'i)  tic.,  nwu  o(  them  with  loiian  loweTi.  The  itone 
nof  ol  the  lillle  church  at  BelUDjham,  with  iti  heivy  •emidrcular 
^rdcn,  13  Hid  to  be  now  unique. 

"  It  may  be  aid  at  the  hooK*  of  the  gencrj  !  r. ;  i.'  .■  nla 
nnlejilte.      Euxpt  a,fe«  dwcUinp  of  ih'c  I6th  w- 

Scotl^.theolderliouieiaieallcutln.  A  survey  >ni 

Itiicty^even  cutlet  and  •eveoty-diht  towers  in  id. 

im  probably  including  all  the  Wtle-haiiie]  or  ir  .               he 

ytomen.    At  the  Cooqiten  Baoiburtth,  the  Kut  ol  pi. 

wu  the  only  forticH  nonh  of  YorlL    Noihnm  Ca .  nin 

nil.  NaKofdKtwanialcajtIeianoldeilhanthi  :.  ..<i      v  1- 

of  walla  uidtowefi  covering  about  fiveacm,  Warlcwarth.  Pnidhnc 
and  Oantanbui^  caatlet  are  fine  groiips  of  ruins.  Dilsion  Ca^clt 
baa  ftiU  ha  nmantic  memoriea  of  the  earl  of  Derwentwaicr.  Del- 
•ay,  Haughton.  Fealhentone  and  Chipchaie  castlei  are  iained 
wilt  moien  nanuon.  The  peel-towen  of  Elulon.  Wtiiiion 
(Roihbuiy)  and  Embbton  weie  used  a>  fortified  lectoiv-liaiiieL 
Sealon  Dclaval  wai  tbe  word  of  Vanbiugh. 

The  place-naioeaol  the  county  may  be  viewed  a«  it>  etymological 
antiquitie*.  The  Danish  leii-iuflii  by  i>  abient.  Saion  Uns,  kami, 
cfcii(lkj{cWu.  ■      ■       -       ■ 


umberiand  Coi     ,  .  ,  _ _...,.,..._ 

(in  pmceu)  (Newcutle-uDon-Tyoe,  iSu.  Ac.) :  John  Hodgnn.  ji 
lliilur;/  tf  HenliimtiTlitiii,  in  3  paru  (1837-1840):  E.  Mackcniie. 
An  Hutoriiot  yttwef  Uu  Cowify  if  NerautHatrbeu  (2od  ed„  a  vol*.. 
Newcaitle.  iSii);  Society  of  Antiquariei.  Ncwcaule-upon-Tyne,  A 
Hiitory  of  f/arthumbtriand,  fit.  L  containing  the  genenl  hlifo^  of 
(he  county,  state  of  (he  diilrict  under  the  Suon  and  Danish  kingt. 

&c.  (Newcutk,  lijfi):  Artlueolitia  Adian,  or  UiiaUanmu 
Tracts  Tdali»i  to  Anti^Uy.  publiohcd  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 

of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (4  vola.,  NewcaKtC'Upon-Tyne,  iSli-lBjsi 

new  leriei,  1857.  Ac.):  WUIiani  Wallit,  Tin  Naliml  Hiiltry  aid 

AnliqiLilici  of  ftorlkumitrlatidtl  volt    1™*-   .iKnl-w  s  rAw,n 

Dcuripiroo  ami  Hiitorial  Notial  of 

Cailla.   Ckurckrl  and  Anitanlia.  ■ 

Asiizo  gaOs  for 

Society  (LondoPi 


);W.S.Cibun 


me  rcnoritaUf  NtrlhimMai 
es  L  (London,  184^):  Early 
id  by  William  " —  ' 
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NORIHUMBBIA  intnum  Sorikadiymtronm).  one  ol  the 
most  tmportsiit  of  the  Anslo-Suon  kinsdomi,  titecdid  from 
the  Iliuober  to  the  Fonb.  Otigjnally  it  compriied  two  in- 
dependent klDsdomi,  Bercidii  and  Deini  (g.t.).  Each  of  [hcse 
had  a  dynasty  of  itt  own.  Tbe  first  knowo  king  of  the  former 
was  Ida,  who,  accordiiif  to  tradition,  acquired  the  throne  in 
547  and  reigned  twelve  yean.  To  him  the  foundation  ol  Bam- 
burgh  is  attributed.  Four  of  Ida's  ions  successively  occupied 
his  throne;  Glapp*  SS9-560,  Adda  560-568,  Aeiheltic  568-571, 
and  Theodorfc  S7>-S70-  tH  the  Erst  three  nothing  ii  known, 
but  Theodotlc  ia  said  (Bislcria  BrOlBHUiti)  to  have  been  besieged 
bv  the  Welsh  iindtt  (Jrien  in  Lindisfanie.  Tbeodoric  was 
succeeded  by  Frtthuwald  579-585  or  5M  and  Husja  iS6-si'  or 
59J.    TbeDiGtbelfrilb  (g.i.j.son  Dli£thelric,cameto  Ihel)mne. 


ouon  v.nnjnicie,  wnicn  is  a  icn  rcuaoie  auuwniy  lot  none- 
umbritD  hiEtoiy,  places  his  death  In  the  year  5SS.  The  compilei 
of  this  work,  however,  aeenu  to  have  used  a  regnal  list  of  the 
Bemidan  kisgt,  which  dlBcred  considerably  from  most  ol  those 
found  in  our  early  authorities.  j£iheUriih  eventually  acquired 
possession  of  Dein,  probably  in  604  or  605,  perhaps  on  Ella's 
death,  enpelling  his  ion  Edwin  (_q.t.).  Thenccfoniard,  with 
rare  iotervsls,  the  two  kingdoms  remained  united,  ^thclfriih 
became  involved  in  war  with  the  Welsh  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign  end  cnptured  Chester,  probably  about  6ij.  Shortly  aflct- 
wuds,  in  616,  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  on  the  river 
Idle  by  Edwin,  who  was  assisted  by  the  East  Anglian  king 
Raedwald.  Edwio  now  became  king  over  bolb  Korlhumbrian 
province^  By  bis  time  the  kingdom  must  have  reached  the 
nest  coast,  as  he  is  said  to  have  conquered  the  islands  ol  Anglesea 
kod  Man.  Under  Edwia  the  Noithuobcian  kingdom  became 
tbe  chief  power  in  the  country.  At  his  death  in  653  the  kingdom 
was  again  divided,  Delta  falling  to  his  nephew  Ostic,  while 
Beraida  was  occupied  by  Eanfrith  son  of  -ElbBlfrith.  Both 
these  kings  were  slain  by  Ceadwalla  in  the  following  year,  but 
shortly  afterwards  the  Welsh  king  was  overthrown  by  Oswald 
Iq.c),  brother  of  Eanfrith,  who  reunited  the  whole  of  Nonh- 

Ihat  previously  held  by  Edwin.  After  Oswald's  defeat  and 
death  at  the  hands  of  .Penda  in  641  Bertiicia  Icll  to  his  brolher 
Oswio,  while  Oswine  son  of  Osric  became  king  in  Deira,  though 
probably  subject  to  Oswio.  Oswine's  death  was  compassed  by 
Oswio  In  651,  and  the  throne  ol  Delta  wu  then  obtained  by 
^ihelwald  sou  of  Oswald.  Be  is  not  mentioned,  however, 
after  6j5,  so  it  Is  probable  that  Deiia  was  incorporated  in  the 
Bemldan  kingdom  not  long  afterwards.  After  <3sw!o's  victory 
over  Penda  in  654-655  he  anneied  the  northern  part  of  Merda 
to  bis  kingdom  and  acquired  a  supremacy  over  the  test  ol 
EngUnd  umilar  to  that  held  by  his  predecessors.  The  Mercians, 
however,  recovered  their  independence  in  658,  and  from  this 
Northumbria  played  little  part  in  the  history  of 
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and  norlh-w. 
n  of  the  kingdoms  of  Strathclyde  i 
a  large  part  of  the  Pictish  kingdc 
'   '  >n  Oswio's  death  in  671,  eipel 


greatly 


making  themselves  1 
Dalriada,  as  well  u 
Ecgfrith  (q.t.),  who 
the  Uercions  from  Lindscy  ci  . 
defeated  by  them  in  6jg,hi9  brother  ifllfwinebdngslain.  From 
this  time  onwards  the  HuDiber  formed  the  boundary  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  In  684  we  hear  of  the  Gist  Engli^  invasion 
of  Ireland,  but  in  the  folloning  year  Ecgfrith  was  slain  and 
his  army  totally  destroyed  by  the  Picts  at  a  place  called  Nech- 
tansmeii  (probably  Dunnichen  Moss  in  Forfarshire).  Tbe  Picts 
and  Britons  now  recovered  their  independence;  for  Aldlrith, 
apparently  an  Ulegitimate  son  of  Oswio,  who  succeeded,  made 
no  attempt  to  reconquer  them.  He  was  a  learned  man  and  a 
patron  ol  scholsis.  and  during  his  reign  the  Norlhumbiian 
kingdom  partially  recovered  its  proapeiily.  He  was  succeeded 
in  705  by  his  son  Osred,  and  under  him  and  his  luccesun  ' 
Northumbtia  began  rapidly  to  decline  through  Ihe  vices  of  its 
klnes  and  the  extravagance  of  their  donations.  Osred  was  slain 
by  Coeored  716-718,  and  Coenred  by 


Osric 


.     The  next  king  1 


3  Ceolwu 


dedicated  his  Hisleria  EuUHailica 
was  deposed  and  forced  lobecomeamonk,bul  was  soon  restored 
to  the  throne.  In  7jj  he  voluntarily  retired  to  a  monastery  and 
left  the  kingdom  to  his  cousin  Eadberht.  The  latter  appears  10 
have  been  ■  vigorous  ruler;  in  the  year  740  we  hear  ol  his  bei:ig 
involved  In  war  with  the  FIcls.  lEthelbald  of  Merda  seems  to 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  campaign  to  ravage  Northumhria. 
In  750  Eadberht  is  said  to  have  anneied  a  large  part  of  Ayishire 
to  his'  I.     Finally  in  7;6,  having  now  allied  himself  with 


(Engus  king  of  the  Picts,  he  successfully  attacked  Dumbarton 
(Alcluith),  the  chief  town  of  the  Britons  of  Strathdyde.  Ead- 
berht  showed  considerable  independence  in  his  dealings  with 
the  church,  and  his  brother  Ecgberht,  to  whom  the  well-known 
letter  of  Bede  is  addressed,  was  from  734  to  766  archbialiop  of 
York.  In  758  Eadberht  resigned  the  kingdom  to  his  son  Oswulf , 
and  became  a  monk;  After  his  abdication  Northumbrian  history 
degenerates  into  a  record  of  dynastic  murders.  Oswulf  was 
slain  by  his  household  at  a  place  called  MechU  Wongtun  in  759. 
Moll  i£thelwald,  who  may  have  been  a  brother  of  Eadberht, 
succeeded,  and  after  a  victory  over  a  certain  Oswine,  who  fell 
in  the  battle,  abdicated  and  became  a  monk  probably  under 
compulsion  in  765.  His  successor  Alchred  claimed  descent  from 
Ida,  but  Simeon  of  Durham  appears  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his 
claim.  He  sent  an  embassy. to  Charlemagne  in  768  and  was 
deposed  in  774,  whereupon  he  fled  to  Bamburgh  and  afterwards 
to  the  Picts.  His  deposition  has  been  ascribed  to  a  formal  act 
of  the  Witan,  but  this  seems  an  antedating  of  constitutional 
methods  and  the  circumstances  point  to  a  palace  revolution.  The 
successor  of  Alchred  was  yEthelred  son  of  Moll  iEthelwald.  In 
778  three  high-reeves  were  slain  at  the  instigation  of  the  king. 
i£thelred  was  expelled  during  the  next  year,  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence of  this  event,  andiElfwald  son  of  Oswulf  became  king. 
i£lfwald  was  murdered  by  Sicga  in  789^  whereupon  Osred  his 
nephew  the  son  of  Alchred  succeeded.  In  790  the  banished 
iGthdred  returned  to  the  throne  and  drove  out  Osred,  whom 
he  put  to  death  in  792.  iEthelred,  who  had  married  i£lflaed 
the  daughter  of  Offa,  also  killed  (Elf  and  (Elfwine,  the  sons  of 
(Elf  wald  add  was  murdered  himself  at  Corbridge  in  796.  Oswald, 
who  is  called  patricius  by  Simeon  of  Durham,  succeeded,  but 
reigned  only  twenty-seven  days,  when  he  was  expelled  and 
eventually  became  a  monk.  Eardwulf  dux,  who  had  apparently 
fled  abroad  to  escape  the  wrath  of  i£thelred,  was  now  recalled 
and  hdd  the  crown  until  807  or  808.  i£lfwald  then  became 
king,  but  Eardwulf  was  restored  in  808  or  809  after  appealing 
to  the  emperor  and  the  pope.  Eanred,  son  of  Eardwulf,  probably 
came  to  the  throne  in  809  and  reigned  until  841.  It  was  during 
his  reign  in  837  that  Northumbria  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  Ecgberht,  king  of  Wessex.  Eanred  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
i£thelred,  who  was  slain  in  850,  when  Osberht  came  to  the 
throne  and  reigned  imtil  863.  On  the  expulsion  of  Osberht,  Ella 
or  /EUe,  succMded.  The  dironiders  emphasize  the  fact  that 
this  king  was  not  of  royal  descent.  He  is  said  to  have  slain 
Ragnarr  LoSbrok.  In  the  year  866  LoSbrok's  sons  Ingwaere 
(I'varr,  q.v.),  Hcalfdene,  Ubba  and  others  brought  a  vast  army 
to  England  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  father.  In  the  following 
year  they  obtained  possession  of  York.  Ella  seems  now  to  have 
made  peace  with  the  exiled  king  Osberht,  and  thdr  united 
forces  succeeded  in  recovering  the  city.  In  the  great  battle 
which  ensued  the  Northumbrian  army  was  annihilated  and  both 
kings  slain  (the  death  of  Ella,  according  to  Irish  tradition,  being 
due  to  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  followers).  The  southern 
part  of  Northumbria  now  passed  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
invaders,  but  they  allowed  a  certain  Ecgberht  to  reign  over 
the  portion  of  the  kingdom  north  of  the  Tyne.  Ecgberht  was 
expelled  in  872  and  died  in  the  course  of  the  following  year. 
His  successor  Ricsig  died  in  876  and  was  followed  by  Ecgberht  II., 
who  reigned  until  878.  He  was  the  last  English  kingf  who 
reigned  in  Northumbria.  After  him  the  chief  power  north  of 
the  Tyne  came  into  the  hands  of  a  certain  Eadulf  of  Bamburgh, 
who  did  not  take  the  kingly  title,  but  accepted  the  overlordship 
of  Alfred  the  Great  perhaps  in  886.  In  the  winter  of  874-875 
Hcalfdene  returned  to  Northumbria,  which  he  partitioned  among 
his  followers.  He  was  probably  killed  in  Ireland  in  87 7.  Simeon 
of  Durham  makes  his  death  occur  about  the  same  time,  after 
he  had  been  expelled  from  his  country  and  had  lost  his  reason 
as  a  punishment  for  his  misdeeds.  After  an  mterregnum  of  a 
few  years  a  certain  Guthred  became  king  in  883.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  slave  and  to  have  been  appointed  king  at  the  com- 
mand of  St  Cuthbert,  who  appeared  to  Eadred  the  abbot  of 
Carlisle  in  a  dream.  There  is  some  reason  for  the  conjecture 
that  he  bdonged  to  the  family  of  Loffbrok.    He  died  in  894, 


after  which  date  little  .is  known  of  Northumbrian  history  for  a 
number  of  years.  About  the  year  919  the  country  was  invaded 
by  Raegenald  (R5gnvaldr  grandson  of  I'varr),  a  Norwegian  king 
from  Ireland,  who  seised  York  and  occupi«i  the  lands  of  St 
Cuthbert.  Aldred,  the  son  of  Eadulf,  who  now  ruled  oorOi  of 
the  Tyne,  appealed  to  Cqnsuntine  II.,  king  of  the  Scots,  for 
help,  but  the  Scottish  and  Northumbrian  armies  were  defeated 
at  Corbridge.  Shortly  after  this,  however,  all  the  northern 
princes  submitted  to  Edward  the  Elder.  Raegenald  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sihtric  (Sigtryggr,  another  grandson  of  I'varr),  who 
married  ^thelstan's  sister.  He  died  in  926,  and  his  brother 
and  successor  Guthfrith  was  won  afterwards  expdled  by  ^thci- 
stan  and  fled  to  Eugenius,  king  of  Strathdyde.  The  Welsh 
and  Scottish  kings,  however,  both  submitted  to  ^thelstan,  and 
Guthfrith  was  again  driven  into  exile.  He  died  in  934,  leaving 
a  son  Anlaf  (Olafr),  Godfredsson  or  Godfreyson.  In  934  iEthel- 
stan  invaded  Scotland  as  far  as  the  Tay. '  In  937  a  great  fleet 
and  army  were  brought  together  by  Constantine  and  Anlaf, 
the  son  of  Sihtric,  another  Norwegian  chieftain  who  had  allied 
himself  with  the  Scots,  helped  by  Anlaf  (jodfrcyson  from  Ireland. 
iEthdstan,  however,  won  a  complete  victory  over  them  at  a 
place  called  Brunanburh,  probably  Bumswaric  in  Dumfries- 
shire. Anlaf  Godfreyson  returned  to  Ireland  and  died  in  941- 
943  in  a  raiding  exp^ition  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Anlaf  the 
son  of  Sihtric  again  came  to  England  in  940  just  after  the  death 
of  iEthelstan.  He  became  king  of  Northumbria  and  extended 
his  territories  as  far  as  Watling  Street.  Peace  was  made  viih 
King  Edmund  by  the  capture  of  King  Anlaf,  and  a  good  deal 
later  by  the  confirmation  of  King  Raegenald,  brothet  to  Anlaf 
Godfreyson  and  cousin  to  Anlaf  Sihtricson.  About  two  years 
later,  however,  both  these  kings  were  expelled  by  Edmund,  and 
the  whole  of  Northumbria  was  brought  under  his  power.  About 
the  second  year  of  Eadred's  reign  there  was  another  revolt  and 
Eric  Bloodaxe,  the  exiled  king  of  Norway,  obtained  the  throne. 
During  the  next  few  years  the  kingdom  alternated  between 
Eric  and  Anlaf  imtil  954,  when  Eadred  finally  succeeded  in 
establishing  his  power.  Eric  was  kiUed  by  Maccus,  the  son  of 
Anlaf,  while  Anlaf  himself  withdrew  to  Ireland,  where  be  died 
in  980.  Eadred  placed  Northumbria  in  the  hands  of  a  certain 
Osulf,  who  is  called  high-reeve  at  Bamburgh.  In  the  rdgn  of 
Edgar,  Oslac  was  appointed  earl  of  southern  Northumbria,  but 
he  was  banished  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  reign.  The 
next  earl  was  Waltheof  and  after  him  Uhtred,  whq  defeated 
Malcolm  II.,  king  of  the  Scots,  in  1006.  Twdve  years  later, 
however,  the  Northumbrians  were  completdy  defeated  at 
Carhan,  and  Lothian  waS  annexed  by  the  Sects  (see  Lothiak). 
Uhtred  was  shun  by  the  orders  of  Canute,  who  gave  the  prorvincs 
to  Eric  (Eirikr)  earl  of  Lade.  Shortly  afterwards,  however, 
•part  of  it  at  least  came  into  the  hands  first  of  Eadulf  and  then 
Aldred  and  another  Eadulf,  the  brother  and  sons  respectivdy 
of  Uhtred.  The  younger  Eadulf  was  slain  by  Siward,  prolMibly 
in  the  reign  of  Hardacanute.  Siward  hdd  Uie  earldom  till  his 
death  in  Z055,  when  it  was  given  to  Tostig,  son  of  earl  Godwiae, 
and  after  his  banishment  to  Morkere,  son  of  i£lfgar,  earl  oi 
Merda.  Tostig's  banishment  led  to  the  invasion  of  Haxx^ 
Hardrada,  king  of  Norway,  and  the  battle  of  Sumford  Bridge, 
in  which  both  perished. 
AuTHORiTtBS.— Bede.   Historia  ecclesiastka,  ed.   C.    PlamiacT 

i Oxford,  1896);  Anth-Saxon  Ckronick,  cd.  Earle  and  Plummer 
Oxford,  1899);  "Annales  Lindesfarnenses,"  in  the  Monumfmu 
listorica  GermankOt  Band  xix.  (Kanover,  1866):  Simeon  of  Dvksm 
r  Rolls"  ecries),  ed.  T.  Arnold  (1882);  J.  d  H.  R-  Stccnstnipw 
Normanneme  (Copenhagen,  1876-1883).  (F.  G.  M.  B.) 

NORTH  WALSHAM,  a  market  town  in  the  eastern  parlii- 
mentaiy  division  of  Norfolk,  England;  131  m.  N.E.  by  K 
from  London  by  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  urbaa 
district  (1901)  3981.  It  lies  in  a  pastoral  district  near  the  river 
Ant,  a' tributary  of  the  Bure.  The  church  of  St  Nicholas  s  1 
fine  Perpendicular  structure  exhibiting  the  flint-work  common  to 
the  district,  and  possessing  a  beautiful  south  porch  and  the  nu 
of  a  massive  western  tower  which  partly  collapsed  early  in  (k 
x8th  century.  A  grammar  school  was  founded  in  x6o6,  tai 
reorganised  and  moved  to  new  buildings  in  modem  times.    Tbet 
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J ....  Oraluall.     Tbe  bounEiiv  il  ihg 

province  h«  lollaw*  the  line  of  the  Safcd  Koh.  which  overUnlu  tbe 
Afridl  Tinh  and  Ibe  upper  Kumn  viHey.  Dalied  with  toveml 
himlett  And  lUicly  ckmar  Braver  the  valky  of  the  Kumm  run 
uulh^eut  from  the  Peiwir  Kotd  (belnw  ihc  pat  prak  of  SiVanm), 
put  Thll  in  the  Minniai  mllcy.  through  the  loulhcrn  Kohlt  hilb 
10  Binnu.    South  of  the  Kumm  ii  the  Tochi  %^;iey,  (epuilinf  it 

KHith  by  the  Co'nul  ind  (he  gorfrt  that  h«d  10  the  Wiu  pllil. 
ThF  Imxi  rirtjci  of  ihr  f7oii-,;rT  mrflm^ain  <v- rT.  irc  uraiHy  tnra 


t^  both  fertile,  %iit 


■ntty,  s 


Kiiiaiiirh  peak  ol  the  TsiihlH- 

.1  [o  we»t  form  the  nonhern  boundary  fd  the  province. 
met  at  tlie  Donh.rnst  coRitr  of  the  Chiiral  a^ncy  by  the 
I II. n  of  an  outer  chain  of  the  Himalaya!  after  II  cro**ea  the 
five  the  Kaun  valley.  From  ihia  chain  minor  raneea  nin 
[i-wcstcrly  direction  the  *hok  length  ol  Baiuur  and  Sum. 
merge  into  the  Mohmand  hitli  and  connect  tbe  mid-Himv 
li  ihc  Sifrt  Koh.    The  range  ol  the  Safcd  Koh  bnla  the 


't.  -in  (4516  fl.),  in  the  Miull  ranEc;  Sifcaram  (IjAJt  It.} 

n      .    -  i.il  K(A;  liirajh  {18,500  It.),  Rachin  (iiA^i  ft.)  and 
irarn  Mil  l?5ji6  It.),  inthcHlndu  K    ■         ■  ... 


le  Chilral  aeency;  while  the  Kasan  peaki  ii 

TiK>i. — With  the  UHpIion  of  the  Kunh^r  r 
'n  the  Kinin  valley  to  (he  Jhclum.  the  >hal 


tfss," 


1  Bannii  diniic;.   Tbiee  mila 


-  From  thb  point 
vefl  the  province  the  Indua  receiva  no  (ribulary  01  any 
.  The  Gomal  river  draini  a  large  area  ol  central  Afghan- 
rnu  the  moal  inponant  poviodah  (or  Kafila)  route  on  the 

an  Aioi.— Tbe  North-Wesl  Fionliei  Province  u 
led  may  be  described  ai  the  country  ol  the  Palbaiu 
Lnie  Palhan  Is  poaubly  of  Indiait  exiractiott.  But 
Lideus  have  coUccled  many  tribes  of  foreign  origin, 
e  now  become  blended  by  the  adoption  of  a  common 
remaizt 'iribolly  distinct;  all  ali^e  have  accepted 
e  invented  traditions  of  common  descent  which 


.    The  SI 


m  brought 

vith  tbe  Mogul  empire.  In  the  17th  century, 
-le,  the  settlers  in  [he  plains  wrested  from 
'hich  left  them  almost  as  indcpeodcnt  as 
hills.  The  invasion  in  i;jS  ol  Nadir  Shah, 
"^ice  from  Peshawar  to  Deri  Isntail  Khan. 
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is  a  landmark  in  the  histoiy  of  the  frontier.  From  his  death  to 
the  rise  of  Ranjit  Singh,  the  frontier  districts  remained  an 
appendage  of  the  Durani  empire.  Little  control  was  exercised 
by  the  rulers  of  Kabul,  and  the  country  was  administered  by 
local  chiefs  or  Afghan  Sirdars  very  much  as  they  pleased.  The 
Sikh  invasions  began  in  1818,  and  from  that  date  to  the  annexa- 
tion by  the  British  government  the  Sikhs  were  steadily  making 
themselves  masters  of  the  country.  After  the  Second  Sikh  War, 
by  the  proclamation  of  the  29th  of  March  1849,  the  frontier 
districts  were  annexed  by  the  British  government.  From  that 
time  until  the  creation  of  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  the 
settled  districts  formed  part  of  the  Punjab,  while  the  independent 
tribes  were  controlled  at  different  times  by  the  Punjab  govern- 
ment, and  the  government  of  India.  Their  turbulence  still 
continued,  and  since  1849  they  have  been  the  object  of  over 
fifty  punitive  expeditions.  The  chief  tribes,  under  the  political 
control  of  the  N.W.  Frontier  agency,  besides  Chitralis  and 
Bajouris,  are  the  Utman  Khel,  Yusafzais,  Hassanzais,  Mohmands, 
Afridis,  Jowakis,  Mullagoris,  Orakzais,  Zaimukhts,  Chamkannis, 
Khattaks,  Bangashcs,  Turis,  Waziris,  Battannb  (Bhitanis) 
and  Sheranis.  These  tribes  are  referred  to  under  separate 
headings. 

Creation  of  the  Province. — The  North-West  Frontier  Province 
differs  from  the  older  provinces  of  India  in  having  been  artifici- 
ally built  up  out  of  part  of  a  previous  province  together  with 
new  districts  for  a  definite  administrative  purpose.  The  proposal 
to  make  the  frontier  districts  into  a  separate  province,  ad- 
ministered by  an  officer  of  special  experience,  dates  back  to  the 
viceroyalty  of  Lord  Lytton,  who,  in  a  famous  minute  of  the 
22nd  of  April  1877,  said. — 

"  I  believe  that  our  North-Wcst  Frontier  presents  at  this  moment 
a  spectacle  unique  in  the  world ;  at  least  I  know  of  no  other  spot 
where,  after  35  years  of  peaceful  occupation,  a  great  civtlixed  power 
has  obtained  so  little  influence  over  its  scmi-savage  neighoours, 
and  acf]uircd  so  little  knowledge  of  them,  that  the  country  within  a 
day's  ride  of  its  most  important  garrison  is  an  absolute  terra  incognita, 
and  that  there  is  absolutely  no  security  for  British  life  a  mile  or  two 
beyond  our  border." 

The  result  of  this  minute  was  that  a  frontier  commissionership, 
including  Sind,  was  sanctioned  by  the  home  government,  and 
Sir  Frederick  (afterwards  Lord)  Roberts  had  been  designated 
as  the  first  Commissioner,  when  the  outbreak  of  the  Second 
Afghan  War  caused  the  project  to  be  postponed.  It  was  after- 
wards shelved  by  Lord  Ripon.  Twenty-three  years  elapsed 
before  the  idea  was  revived  and  successfully  brought  to  com- 
pletion by  Lord  Curzon,  whose  scheme  was  on  a  more  modest 
scale  than  Lord  Lytton 's.  It  omitted  Sind  altogether,  and  con- 
fined the  new  province  to  the  Pathan  trans-Indus  districts 
north  of  the  Gomal.  The  purpK>se  of  the  change  was  to  subject 
all  the  independent  tribes  from  Chitral  to  the  Gomal  Pass  to 
the  control  of  a  single  hand,  and  to  ensure  a  firm  and  continuous 
policy  in  their  management.  The  administration  of  the  province 
is  conducted  by  a  chief  Commissioner  and  Agent  to  the  Governor- 
General. 

Population. — In  the  census  of  1901  the  operations  were  extended 
for  the  first  time  to  the  Kurram  Valley  and  the  Shcrani  country, 
trans-frontier  territories  containing  a  population  of  66,628 
souls,  which  had  not  been  previously  enumerated.  The  military 
cantonments  and  posts  in  Malakand,  Dir,  Swat  and  Chitral 
were  also  enumerated,  as  were  those  in  the  Tochi  Valley  (the 
Northern  Waziristan  Agency)  and  in  the  Gomal  (the  Southern 
Wazirislan  Agency),  the  former  figures  being  included  in  the 
census  returns  of  Hannu  district,  and  those  of  the  latter  in  the 
returns  of  Dcra  Ismail  Khan.  The  total  population  of  the 
province  was  2,125,480;  but  this  figure  omits  the  great  majority 
of  the  frontier  tribes.  The  province  is  almost  wholly  agricultural. 
The  urban  population  is  only  one-eighth  of  the  total,  and  shows 
no  tendency  to  increase.  There  are  no  large  industries  to  attract 
the  population  to  the  towns;  these,  except  Peshawar  and  Dera 
Ismail  Khan,  are  either  expansions  of  large  agricultural  villages 
or  bazaars  which  have  grown  up  round  the  many  cantonments 
of  the  province.  The  great  majority  of  the  population  are 
Pathan  by  race  and  Mohommcdan  by  religion.   The  predominant 


language  is  Pushtu  iq.v.).  The  conqtiered  strau  of  the  pepi- 
Ution  speak  servile  Indian  dialects,  called  Hindki  in  the 
north  and  Jatki  in  the  south,  while  Gujari  is  spoken  by  the 
brge  Gujar  population  in  the  hills  of  -Haian.  and  north  of 
Peshawar. 

Crops  and  Qimate. — ^The  area  under  cultivation  reprcarntt  u 
average  of  1*3  acres  per  head  o(  the  total,  and  of  nearly  i-^  jcm 
per  head  of  the  rural  population.  The  limit  of  profitable  culti^itM 
has  almost  been  reached.  It  is  therefore  from  an  impro^-cnvnt  ia 
the  methods  of  agriculture  rather  than  to  an  extension  of  tbr  am 
under  cultivation  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  supply  the  iwedsof  a 
rapidly  increaMng  population.  The  Pathan,  however,  is  a  sknnly 
cultivator  and  slow  to  adopt  any  new  methods  which  iaw^t 
increased  effort.  The  principal  crops  are — in  the  cold  «Tatbr. 
maize  and  bajrai  in  the  spring,  wheat,  barley  and  gram.  Rkeaid 
sugar-cane  are  largely  grown  on  the  irrigated  lands  of  Hizan. 
Peshawar  and  Bannu  districts,  and  the  well  and  can^  imsa:ed 
tracts  of  Peshawar  district  produce  fine  crops  of  cotton  and  toucm 
In  the  trans-border  agencies  the  valleys  of  the  Swat,  Kunam  iai 
Tochi  rivers  yield  abundant  rice  crops.  The  province  is  mainly  a 
mountainous  region,  but  includes  the  Peshaw^ar  valley  and  thebroid 
riverain  tract  of  the  Indus  in  Dera  Ismail  Khan  diurict  Tbe 
climatic  conditions  are  hence  extremely  diversified.  Dna  I«a3 
Khan  district  is  one  of  the  hottest  areas  in  the  Indian  coatisat, 
while  over  the  mountain  region  to  the  north  the  weather  is  temper jie 
in  the  summer  and  intensely  cold  in  the  winter.  The  air  is  gmnBr 
dry,  and  hence  the  daily  and  annual  range  of  temperature  ii  f» 
quently  very  large.  There  are  two  seasons  of  rainfall  ovrr  the 
province:  the  monsoon  season,  when  supplies  of  moisture  are  hromcbl 
up  by  the  ocean  winds  from  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Bay  of  Beat<l- 
and  the  winter  season,  when  storms  advancing  eastwards  from  Penia 
and  the  Caspian  districts  occasion  winds,  wicfespread  rain  and  kov* 
fall.  Both  sources  of  supply  are  precarious^  and  instances  are  not 
infrequent  of  the  almost  entire  failure  of  cither  the  winter  cr  tk 
summer  rainfall. 

/m|a/t0ff.— Canals  are  the  main  source  of  irrigation  in  the  pravnee. 
and  fall  under  three  heads:  (i)  Private  canals  in  the  various  diitricta, 
the  property  of  the  people  and  managed  on  their  behatf;  (2)  tk 
Michni  DIlaiEak  and  bhabkadar  branch  in  Peshawar,  constnictrd  bf 
the  district  board,  which  receives  water  rates;  and  (3)  the  S*^! 
and  Kabul  river  canals,  which  were  constructed  by  and  are  tbe 
property  oi  government,  and  are  managed  by  the  imgatioa  depart- 
ment. 

About  30%  of  the  cultivated  area  is  irrigated  by  canab.  ?*,  br 
wells  and  ^%  by  perennial  streams.  Throughout  the  cvoviiKe  tSe 
area  in  which  well-cultivation  is  possible  is  extremely  limicrd,  iri 
the  field  has  already  been  covered.  In  Kohat  and  Haun  ar.y 
considerable  extension  of  canal  irrigation  is  out  of  the  quc^tw^, 
but  in  the  remaining  districts  much  can  still  be  done  to  proa^; 
irrigation. 

Railways. — ^The  railways  of  the  province  are  mostly  intetiicd  r 
the  first  instance  for  strategic  purposes.  The  main  line  of  the  N^nV 
Western  railway  runs  from  Rawalpindi  to  Peshawar,  wh^tx*  a 
has  been  extended  q  m.  to  Jamrud  at  the  entrance  to  the  Kb^b^^^ 
Pass.  From  Nowsnera  a  frontier  light  line,  involving:  a  bfcak  i' 
gauge,  is  carried  to  Dargai  at  the  foot  of  the  Malakand  Pa-n. 
tVom  Rawalpindi  again  another  branch  extends  to  the  IndiK  »x 
Ku<halgarh.  A  bridee  has  been  built  at  this  point,  and  the  raT-viy 
continued  through  Kohat  to  Tlial  at  the  entrance  of  the  Kicna 
valley. 

See    North-West    Frontier  Province   Casetteer    fCalcutta.   19c* 
Sir  Thomas  Holdich,   The  Indian  Borderland   (1901):  Pagr:  arJ 
Mason,  Record  of  Frontier  Expeditions  (1884).  CT.  H.  H.*J 

NORTH-WEST  TERRITORIES.  The  North-West  Territoiy 
was  at  first  a  general  name  given  to  all  the  districts  of  Briitsfc 
North  America  Ijnng  N.W.  of  the  St  Lawrence  basin,  la  ibr 
British  North  America  Act  of  1867  provision  was  made  for  :he 
admission  to  Canada  of  "  Rupert's  Land  and  the  North- Wefl 
Territory."  Manitoba  was  formed  out  of  this  district  ia  i?:* 
The  territory  remaining  was  then  called  the  "  North-Vest 
Territories,"  and  until  other  arrangements  were  made  was  to  be 
under  the  governor  of  Manitoba.  In  1S76  the  dbtrict  of  Kce^i^* 
was  established;  in  iSSi  the  limits  of  Manitoba  were  enlir^ 
and  in  1882  four  new  districts — Assiniboia,  Saska:chc«u» 
Alberta  and  Athabasca — were  organized.  In  1905  the  twt>i-'< 
of  these  with  some  modification  became  the  province  of  Saskalc>^ 
M'an,  and  the  two  last  the  province  of  Alberta.  The  terriioro 
of  Canada  outside  of  the  eight  provinces  and  Yukon  distric:  c; 
the  mainland  are  now  organized  as  the  Nonh-West  Tenitom 
and  are  under  an  administrator  or  acting  governor.  They  indttf 
the  dibtricts  of  Keewatin,  Ungava.  Mackenzie  and  Fnnkia 
These  territories  have  an  Indian  population  of  about  S500,  :^ 
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Wilh  the  einplJOD  of  uuthein  KRwalin  ind  Ibe  districl  souih 
si  Jama  Bay  the  aDimab  of  Ihe  Nuitb-Wcst  Temloiics  are 
chitAy  fut-bcaring.  Great  bcrda  of  Dmsk-oxen  Arc  foupd  Ln 
Mackeuie,  and  vast  Socki  of  ducki,  gcat  ud  other  nlgralory 
bitdi  ipeod  lummer  is  the  nanbern  witdi.  Eictpl  in  Muthem 
EMmtiD  and  the  Janet  Bay  district  the  flora  ia  decidedly 
Dorlbcni,  becoming  Arctic  in  tbr  far  ooitb.  Forest  trees  grow 
•mall  and  ill  formed.  Sedges  abound,  (acceding  gtatscs; 
nuManis  are  abundant,  >nd  taiifiage*  fdentifuL    Houes  and 


Tbe  Unoty  of  the  nonh-iRM  Followt  three  diRennt  bnnchH. 
(0  The  Boty  of  Arctic  eiplaniipn  andtbg  gcaieh  lor  the  Nonh- 

Sjr  Jdhti  FcinkJjii.  whase  Idb  wu  loUowcd  by  a  great  development 
qE  inveBinlion  in  tbe  Arctic  regieni;  (>)  ihe  story  ol  tbe  lur  trade. 
eoniittlid  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Ions.  Iron  the  establishment  ol 
Ihe  first  Charles  Fort  in  1M9;  (3)  the  uory  ol  immigration,  the  , 
bccinning  ol  which  is  to  be  lound  in  the  coming  of  the  Selkirk 
colonUcs.  the  real  loundcrsoi  Manitoba  (g.y,},  to  Red  river  by  way  ol 
Hudsao  Bay. 

RORTHWICR,  a  market  town  In  the  Northwich  petlitmcnury 
diviwio  of  Cheshire,  England,  171)  m.  N.W.  ol  London,  on  the 
London  and  Notth-Weslcm  rsiinay  and  the  Chtsbite  Una. 
Pop,  of  uiban  dairict,  ij.fiii-  It  lies  ia  a  low  open  valley  «I 
Ihe  confluence  oF  Ihe  rivers  Weaver  and  Dane,  and  is  the  centre 
ol  the  principal  sill-producing  districl  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  its  Qarros'  and  irregular  streets  many  of  the  houses  are 
strongly  boiled  to  keep  them  secure  from  the  subsidences  which 
result  not  inlrequently  from  the  pumping  of  brine.  Despite 
these  precautions  many  accidents  have  occurred;  some  of  the 
bouses  have  sunk  or  stand  at  fantastic  angles,  and  In  iSgi  a 
portion  of  the  High  Street,  which  had  subuded  below  the  level 
of  the  Weaver,  had  to  be  raised  6  ft.  Both  rock  salt  and  while 
salt  obtained  by  evaporation  from  brine  are  exported.  Tie 
amount  supplied  by  the  whole  district,  which  includes  the 
neigbbouring  town  of  Winsford  6  m.  south,  is  about  1,500,000 
Ions  ■aaually.  The  white  salt  is  shipped  chiefly  to  America. 
Tbe  principid  buildings  are  the  church  of  SI  Helen,  Witton, 
noted  for  its  finely  carved  roof  of  the  17th  century,  a  museum 
and  free  library  and  market  house.  The  Verdin  Park  was 
presented  to  the  lawn  by  Robert  Verdin,  M.F.  lor  Northwich, 
in  i8Sj.  Tboe  is  a  considerable  industry  in  the  building  ol 
Bat  boaU  to  convey  salt  to  Liverpool,  the  river  Weaver  being 
navigable,  atid  connected  by  a  hydraulic  lilt,  i  m.  from  the 
'■     TieTrent  and  Mersey  Canal  on  a  higher  level.  Rope. 
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JIOBTON,  CABOUHB  BUZABBTH  MBAH  (1808-1877), 
afterwards  Lady  Slirling-Maiwell,  English  writer,  was  bom  In 
London  in  1808.  One  of  (he  three  beautiful  granddaughters  of 
Rtcliard  BHnsley  EbcridaQ,  daughters  of  his  son  Thomas,  Ihe 
"  three  Graces  "  ol  London  society  in  the  reign  of  George  IV., 
she  began  to  write  before  she  was  out  ol  her  leens.  Her  two 
sisters  Helen  and  Geor^na  became  respectively  Lady  Duflerin 
and  ducheas  ol  Somenet,  Lady  Duflerin  described  Ihe  sisters 
to  DlaraeK  with  cbataeterlsiic  modesty.  '  Geotgey's  the  beauty," 
the  uid,  "  and  Carry's  the  wit,  and  I  ought  tu  b<  Ihe  good  one, 
but  I  am  not."    At  the  age  ol  seventeen,  Caroline  published  a 


on  his,  tbe  had  left  his  house  lor  her  sister's,  had 
"condoned"  on  lurtbet  good  promises,  and  had 
relumed,  to  find  matters  worse.  The  husband's 
persecutions  culminated  in  1836  in  au  action  brought 
against  Lord  Melbourne  lor  seduction  of  his  wife, 
which  the  jury  decided  against  &fr  Norton  without 
leaving  the  box.  The  case  against  Lirrd  Melbourne 
was  so  ireak  that  il  was  suggested  that  Norton 
to  make  the  accusation  by  Melbourne's  political 
the  hope  that  the  scandal  would  prevent  him  from 
ier  when  the  princess  Victoria  should  succeed  William 
SI  legal  proceedings  between  Mis  Norton  and  her 
Dusotna  were  again  entered  on,  because  he  not  only  failed  to 
pay  her  allowance,  but  demanded  tbe  proceeds  ol  her  books. 
Mrs  Norton  made  her  own  eiperience  a  plea  for  iddreseing 
to  tbe  nueen  In  1855  an  eloquent  letter  on  the  divorce  lan^ 
and  her  writings  did  much  to  ripen  opinion  lor  changes  In  the 
kgal  stilus  of  married  women.  George  Meredith,  in  Diena  oj 
lit  Crcsswoys,  used  her  as  Ihe  model  lor  his  "  Diana,"  Mrs 
Norton  was  not  a  mete  writer  of  elegant  Irilles,  but  was  one 
of  the  priestesses  of  the  "  refotming  "  spirit ;  her  Vaki  Jtem 
lit  Failorus  (i8je)  was  a  moit  eloquent  and  rousing  condemna- 
tion of  child  labour.  Tkt  Driam.  and  Mcr  Petms  appeared  in 
1840.  .41011  Carry'l  BaBadi  (1847),  dedicated  to  her  nephews 
and  nieces,  are  written  with  charming  tenderness  and  grace. 
Later  in  life  she  produced  liint  iioydi,  Sluarl  oJ  DunlialhU&si), 
lailinidSavcdUBts],uidOUSir  DnilaiUii^)-  MrsNorton's 
last  poem  was  the  £o^y  a/  La  Carayc  (tS6i),  her  last  publication 
Ihe  half -humorous,  half-heroic  slory  ol  Tkt  Rest  0}  Jcriiln  In 
iS7a  Shedied  on  the  ijtb  of  June  1S77.  Mr  Norton  died  in 
1875;  and  Mrs  Norton  In  the  last  year  of  her  life  married  Sir 
W.  Stirling-Maiwell. 

See  ni4  Life  of  Urt  Ktrlon.  by  Jane  G.  Perkins  (1909]. 
NOBTOH,  CHARLBS  BOWTER  ADDEHLET,  in  Btson 
(1814-1905),  English  poliiidiD,  eldest  son  of  Chsiles  Clement 
Addcrley  (d,  1818),  one  of  an  old  SiaRordshire  lamily,  was  bom 
on  Ihe  ind  of  AugusI  1814,  and  inherited  Hams  Hall,  WanHck- 
shire  and  the  valuable  estates  of  his  great-unde,  Charles  Dowyec 
Addcriey,  in  1816.  He  was  educated  al  Christ  Church,  Otfoid, 
and  in  1841  he  became  one  ol  the  membeia  of  parliament  lor 
Staffordshire,  retaining  his  seat  until  1S78,  wbcn  he  was  created 
Baron  Norton,  Adderley's  oSdat  career  began  in  i8jg,  when 
he  served  as  president  ol  tbe  board  ol  bealih  and  vice-president  of 
the  committee  of  the  council  on  education  In  Lord  Derby's 
short  ministry.  Again  under  Lord  Derby  he  was  undcr-secretary 
[or  (he  colonies  Irom  [866  lo  1868,  being  in  charge  ol  the  act 
which  caUed  the  Dominion  of  Canada  inio  being,  and  from  1S74 
to  1873  he  was  president  of  tbe  board  of  trade.  He  died  on  the 
18th  ol  March  igoj.  Norton  was  a  slrong  churchman  and 
especially  interested  tn  education  and  the  colonies.  In  1841  he 
married  Julia  [183S-18S7)  daughter  of  Cbandos,ist  Lord  Leigh, 
by  whom  he  had  tevenl  tons.  His  eldest  ion  Charles  Leigh 
(b.  1846)  became  tai  Baron  Norton,  Another  son,  James 
Granville  Addcrley  (b,  1861),  vicar  of  Salttey,  Birmingham, 

See  W,  S,  Childe-PembcRon,  Til  Lift  1^  Lord  NtrUm  (1909). 

HOBTOH,  CHABLBS  BLIOT  (1817-19081.  American  tcholai 
and  man  ol  lelteis,  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  16th  of  November  1817.  His  lather,  Andrews  Norton 
(1786-1S53)  was  a  Unitarian  theologian,  and  Deilet  professor 
of  sacred  Utemture  at  Harvard;  his  molher  was  Catherine 
Eliot.  Charies  WiUIam  Eliot,  pre^deot  ol  Harvard,  being  his 
cousin,  Charles  Eliot  Norton  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1846, 
and  started  la  busineu  with  an  East  lodian  iradinr  Grm  in 


Boston,  for  which  he  travdled  to  India  in  1849.  After  a  tour 
ia  Europe,  he  returned  to  America  in  1851,  and  thenceforward 
devoted  himself  to  literature  and  art. 

In  188 1  Norton  inaugurated  the  Dante  Society,  whose  first 
presidents  were  Longfellow,  Lowell  and  Norton.  He  translated 
the  VUa  Nuota  (i860  and  1867)  and  the  Divina  Commedia 
(1891-1892,  2  vols.).  After  work  as  secretary  to  the  Loyal 
Publication  Society  during  the  Civil  War,  he  edited  from  1864- 
1868  the  North  American  Review,  in  association  with  JsCmes 
Russell  Lowell.  In  1861  he  and  Lowell  helped  Longfellow  in 
his  translation  of  Dante  and  in  the  starting  of  the  informal 
Dante  Club.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  history  of 
art  at  Harvard,  a  chair  which  was  created  for  him  and  which  he 
held  until  he  became  emeritus  in  1898.  The  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute of  America  chose  him  to  be  the  first  president  (1879^1890). 
From  1856  until  1874  Norton  spent  much  time  in  travel  and 
residence  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  England,  and  it  was 
during  this  period  that  his  friendships  began  with  Cariyle,  Ruskin, 
Edward  FitzGerald  and  Leslie  Stephen,  an  intimacy  which  did 
much  to  bring  American  and  English  men  of  letters  into  close 
personal  relation.  Norton,  indeed,  had  a  peculiar  genius  for 
friendship,  and  it  is  on  his  personal  influence  rather  than  pn 
his  literary  productions  that  his  claim  to  remembrance  mainly 
rests.  From  1882  onward  he  confined  himself  to  the  study  of 
Dante,  his  professorial  duties,  and  the  editing  and  publication 
of  the  literary  memorials  of  many  of  his  friends.  In  1883  came 
the  Letters  cf  Cariyle  and  Emerson;  in  x886,  1887  and  1888, 
Cariyle* s  Letters  and  Reminiscences;  in  1894,  the  Orations  and 
Addresses  of  George  William  Curtis  and  the  Letters  of  Lowdl. 
Norton  was  also  made  Ruskin's  literary  executor,  and  he 
wrote  various  introductions  for  the  American  "  Brantwood  " 
edition  of  Ruskin's  works.  His  other  publications  include 
Notes  of  Travel  and  Study  in  Italy  (1859),  and  an  Historical 
Study  of  Ckurch'building  in  the  Middle  Ages:  Venice,  Siena, 
Florence  (1880).  He  organized  exhibitions  of  the  drawings  of 
Turner  (1874)  and  of  Ruskin  (1879),  for  which  he  compiled 
the  catalogues. 

He  died  on  the  axst  of  October  1908  at  "  Shady-hill,"  the 
house  where  he  was  bom.  He  bequeathed  the  more  valuable 
portion  of  his  library  to  Harvard.  In  1862  he  had  married  Miss 
Susan  Sedgwick.  He  had  the  degrees  of  Litt.D.  (Cambridge) 
and  D.C.L.  (Oxford),  as  well  as  the  L.H.D.  of  (Columbia  and  the 
LL.D.  of  Harvard  and  of  Yale. 

NORTON,  THOMAS  (1532-1584),  English  lawyer,  politician 
and  writer  of  verse,  was  bom  in  London  in  1532.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  early  became  a  secretary  to  the 
Protector  Somerset.  In  1555  he  was  admitted  a  student  at  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  married  Margery  Cranmer,  the  daughter  of 
the  archbishop.  From  his  eighteenth  year  Norton  had  begun 
to  compose  vene.  We  find  him  connected  with  Jasper  Heywood; 
as  a  writer  of  "  sonnets  "  he  contributed  to  Tottd's  Miscellany, 
and  in  1560  he  composed,  in  company  with  Sackville,  the  earliest 
English  tragedy,  Gm'boduc,  which  was  performed  before  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  the  Inner  Temple  on  the  x8th  of  January  1561. 
In  1562  Norton,  who  had  served  in  an  earlier  parliament  as  the 
representative  of  Gatton,  became  M.P.  for  Berwick,  and  entered 
with  great  activity  into  politics.  In  religion  he  was  inspired 
by  the  sentiments  of  his  father-in-law,  and  was  in  possession 
of  Cranmer's  MS.  code  of  ecclesiastical  law;  this  he  permitted 
John  Foxe  to  publish  in  1571.  He  went  to  Rome  on  legal  business 
in  1579,  and  from  1580  to  1583  frequently  visited  the  Channel 
Islands  as  a  commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  status  of  these 
possessions.  Norton's  Calvinism  grew  with  years,  and  towards 
the  end  of  his  career  he  became  a  rabid  fanatic.  His  punishment 
of  the  Catholics,  as  thdr  official  censor  from  1581  onwards,  led 
to  his  being  nicknamed  "  Rackmaster-General."  At  last  his 
turbulent  puritanism  made  him  an  object  of  fear  even  to  the 
English  bishops;  he  was  deprived  of  bis  office  and  thrown  into 
the  Tower.  Walsingham  presently  released  him,  but  Norton's 
health  was  undermined,  and  on  the  loth  of  March  1584  he  died 
in  his  house  at  Sharpenhoe,  Bedfordshire. 

The  Tragedie  of  Gorboduc  was  first  published,  very  cormptly, 


in  1565,  and,  in  better  form,  as  The  Tragedie  of  Petrex  and 
Porrex,  in  1570.  Norton's  early  lyrics  have  in  the  mai^  dis- 
appcaied.  The  most  interesting  of  his  numerous  anti-CiihoUc 
pamphlets  are  those  on  the  rebellion  of  Northumberland  and  on 
the  projected  marriage  of  Mary  (^ueen  of  Scots  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk.  Norton  also  translated  Calvin's  InsiituUs  (1561)  and 
Alexander  Nowell's  Catechism  (1570). 

Gorboduc  aopeare  in  various  dramatic  ooOecttoos,  and  was  anor- 
ately  edited  by  W.  D.  Cooper  (Shakespeare  Soc  1847).  amf  by 
Miss  Toulmin  Smith  in  Voikm5Uer's  Engltsche  Sprack'  wdLiUralur- 
dtnkmale  (1883).  The  best  account  of  Norton,  and  his  place  in 
literary  history,  ia  that  of  Sidney  Lee  in  his  Dictionary  of  tiotioncl 
Btograpky,  (£.  G-) 

NORWALK,  a  dty  of  Fairfield  county,  Connecticut,  U.SJL, 
on  the  Norwalk  river,  in  the  township  of  Noraralk,  adjoixiing 
the  dty  of  South  Norwalk  in  the  same  township,  and  13  m. 
W.S. W.  of  Bridgeport.  Pop.  (1900)  6x  25  (xo23  foieign-boni  and 
189  negroes);  (19x0)  6945;  of  the  township  (1900)  X9,932;  (1910) 
24,2x1.  The  dty  is  served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  railroad,  by  intemiban  electric  lines,  and  by  steamboats 
to  New  York.  The  dty  has  a  green  with  several  old  churcbes 
and  some  fine  elms,  a  public  library,  a  hospital,  a  state  aznuMuy 
and  a  county  children's  home.  The  Norwalk  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  has  erected  here  a 
drinking  fountain  in  memory  of  Nathan  Hale,  who  obtaiiked  in 
Norwalk  his  disguise  as  a  Dutch  school  teadier  and  then  started 
on  his  fatal  errand  to  Long  Island.  Norwalk  has  some  manu- 
factures, including  woollen  goods  and  typewriting  machines; 
and  there  is  some  coasting  trade,  oysters  especially  being  shipped 
from  Norwalk. 

The  site  of  the  township  was  purchased  from  the  Ttwi;^»^ 
in  X640  by  Roger  Ludlow  and  Daniel  Patrick,  Ludlow  givix^ 
six  fathoms  of  wampum,  six  coats,  ten  hatchets,  ten  hoes,  ten 
knives,  ten  scissors,  ten  Jew's  harps,  ten  fathoms  of  tobacco, 
three  kettles  of  six  hands,  and  about  ten  lookiog-glaaes  for  all 
the  land  between  the  Norwalk  and  Saugatuck  rivers  aiKl  extend- 
ing one  day's  walk  N.  from  the  Sound.  The  first  settlement  in  the 
township  was  made  in  1650  at  what  is  now  the  village  of  East 
Norwalk  by  a  small  company  from  Hartford,  and  the  township 
was  incorporated  in  the  next  year.  The  village  was  burned  by 
the  British  under  Governor  Tryon  on  the  x  2th  of  July  1779,  and 
the  chair  in  which  it  is  alleged  Tryon  sat,  on  Grumman's  Hill, 
as  he  watched  the  fiames,  has  been  kept  as  a  relic.  Konratt 
was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  X836  and  was  chartered  as  a 
city  in  1893. 

See  C.  M.  Sellcck.  Norwalk  (Norwalk.  1896);  and  Norwalk  afti^ 
Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years,  an  Account  of  the  CeU&ratiem  ef 
the  2SOtk  Anniversary  of  tke  Charier  of  the  Town  (South  Nomlk 
1901). 

NORWALK*  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Huron  coosty. 
Ohio,  U.S.A.,  about  55  m.  W.S.W.  of  Qevdand.  Pop.  (1900) 
7074,  including  762  foreign-bom  and  xox  negroes;  (19x0)  7858 
It  is  served  by  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southem,^and  the 
Wheeling  &  Lake  Eric  railways,  and  by  intenirban  electrk 
lines.  It  has  a  public  library  in  which  a  small  museum  is  main- 
tained by  the  Firelands  Historical  Sodety.  The  dty  »  the 
centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district.  Among  its  manufactnics 
are  machine-six^  products  (the  Wheeling  &  Uke  Erie  has  shops 
here),  iron  and  steel,  pianos  and  automobfle  fittings. 

Norwalk  was  settled  in  x8x7  and  was  xuuned  from  Nonralk, 
Connecticut;  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1829  and 
chartered  as  a  dty  in  x88x.  Huron  county  and  Erie  county 
immediatdy  N.  are  the  westernmost  of  the  counties  czcated 
from  the  "  Western  Reserve,"  and  comprise  the  "  Fire  Lands" 
grant  xnade  in  1792  by  the  state  of  Connecticat  to  the 
people  of  Greenwich,  Fairfidd,  Danbury,  RidgefieM,  Norwalk, 
New  Haven,  East  Haven  and  New  London  to  ixideinnify 
them  for  thdr  fire  losses  during  the  British  expcditioiis  ia 
Connecticut  under  (jovemor  Tkyon  in  1779  and  Benedic! 
Amdd  in  X78X.  The  Coimecticut  grantees  wttt  incoiponted 
in  X803  as  "  the  proprietors  of  the  half-miUion  aaca  of  land 
lying  south  of  Lake  Erie." 
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SO  as  to  indude  not  only  the  highest  land  in  the  peninsula, 

but  a  considerable  part  of  the  general  E.  and  S.E.  slope.    The 

high  plateau  broadens  and  follows  the  S.W.  sweep  of  the  coast. 

Plusuing  it  S.  the  Dovre  Fjdd  is  marked  off  by  the  valleys  of 

the  rivers  Driva  and  Sundtd,  Laagen  (or  Laugen)  and  Rauma, 

and  the  fjords  of  the  coastlsmd  of  NordmOre.    Here  Snehctta 

reaches  a  height  of  7615  ft.,  and  the  Romsdal  (the  name  under 

vhich  the  Rauma  valley  is  famous  among  tourists)  is  flanked 

y  many  abrupt  jagged  peaks  up  to  6000  ft.  high.    The  valley 

'  the  Laagen  forms  the  upjpet  part  of  GudbrandsdaL    East  of 

*s  and  S.E.  of  the  Dovre  is  another  fjdd,  Rondane,  in  which 

Igronden  rises  to  6929  ft.    South  of  the  Otta  valley  is  Jotunheim 

J5tun  Fjdd,  a  spaisdy  peopled,  in  parts  almost  inaccessible, 

rict,   containing  the  highest   mountains-  in   Scandinavia, 

IhOpiggen   reaching   8399   ft.  -  On   the  seaward  side  of 

•iheim  is  Jostedalsbrc,  a  great  snow-field  In  which  Lodals- 

en  reaches  a  height  of  6795  ft.    South  of  Sogne  Fjord 

^.)  mountains  between  5000  and  6000  ft.  are  rare;  but  in 

gskarvet  there  are  points  about  6500  ft.  high,  and  in  the 

Tiger  Vidda  (waste),  a  broad  wild  upland  £.  of  Hardanger 

Haarteigen  reaches  6063  ft.    The  highland  finally  sinks 

\  the  S.  extremity  of  Norway  in  broken  masses  and  short 

>f  liills,  separated  by  valleys  radiating  S.E.,  S.  and  W. 

'S. — ^The  largest  glador  in  continental  Europe  is  Jostedals- 

h  an  area  of  580  sq.  m.,  the  snow-cap  descending  to 

1500  ft.    Several  of  its  branches  fall  nearly  to  the  sea, 

iumsbrae  above  the  Fjcrland  branch  of  Sogne  Fjord. 

St  branch  b  the  Nigardsbrae.    Skirting  Hardanger 

'  nearly  isolated  by  its  main  channd  and  two  arms, 

t  glader  of  Folgefond  (zoS  sq.  m.).    Two  branches 

from  the  main  mass  are  visited  by  many  who  penetrate 

ger— Buarbrae   on  the  E.,  falling   towards  LAke 

ve  Odde,  and  Bondhusbre  on  the  W.  The  extreme 

the  Folgefond  in  5270  ft.    Continuing  N.  other 

mow-fields  are  those  of  Hallingskarvet,  the  Jotun- 

ta  in  Dovre  Fjdd,  and  Store  B5rge  Fjdd  at  the 

'amsen  valley.    Next  follow  Svartisen,  second  in 

dabbne  (nearly  400  sq.  m.),  the  Sulitebna  snow- 

Fjeld,  between  Kvaenang  and  Oxfjords.    One 

reaches  the  edge  of  Jdkd  Fjord,  a  branch  of 

,  so  that  detached  fragments  of  ice  float  away 

Ills  is  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  in  Norway. 

'W-field,  on  Seiland  island  near  Hammerfest, 

^rly  niui  in  Europe.    The  snow-line  in  Norway 

380  ft.  in  Seiland,  5150  ft.  on  Dovre  Fjeld, 

4900  ft.  in  JotuiUidm.    The  lowness  of  the 

he  grandeur  of  Norwegian  mountains. 

ks  of  the  plateau  fall  abruptly  to  the  sea 

the  coast-line,  and  its  isolated  fragments 

nerable  islands  which  fringe  the     sk/mr" 

od  fringe,  which  has  its  countcr- 

irm  along  the  Swedish  coast,  is 

the   skj(ergaard  (skerry-fence, 

I.    This  fringe  and  the  fjord-coast  are  most 

Lavanger  nearly  as  far  as  the  North  Cape. 

he  islands  are  of  incalculable  value  to 

lich  is  the  prindpal  means  of  communica- 

>yage  northward  from  Stavanger  may  be 

lost  throughout.    Only  at  rare  intervals 

len  sea  for  a  short  distance,  as  off  the 

"hen  rounding  the  promontory  of  the 

alesund,  passing  the  coast  of  Hustad- 

,  or  dossing  the  mouth  of  some  large 

ge  steamers,  following  the  carefully 

leep  water  between  rocks  within  a 

Small  ships  and  boats,  fishing  or 

ide  villages,  navigate  the  ramifying 

In  some  narrow  sounds,  however, 

edingly  strong.    The  hirgest  bland 

the  Lofoten  and  Vesteraalen  group. 

lumber  of  islands  b  estimated  at 

sq.  m.    Many  of  them  are  of 


i>  picKcd  tlutiugh  by  a  vut  ostunl  tunnel  400  ft.  ibove  (he  tea; 

ud  Hotnunda  ("  boncmu  lilud  "],  on  (be  Aictk  dicle,  is 

leads  and  Ijoidi  are  ctouded,  and  iliow  a  milky  tinge  on  the  lut- 
laceimpaital  by  tbeglider-f  cd  riven.  Bare  rock  11  the  domioint 
leatuie  o[  the  coait  and  lilands,  save  wheic  a  lew  gnta  &eld> 
luiTound  afuinitead.    In  the  N,,  when  the  snow-line  linkiEow, 

Christiania  Fjord,  opeiing  from  the  N.  angle  ol  tbe  CatlCfac 
and  Skagerrack,  dlHen  Inm  the  great  f)anls  of  the  W.  lu 
-^  ihorei  are  neither  »  hi^  nor  »  pRdpiltnis  ai  thdri^ 

^"^  it  is  shallower,  and  contains  a  great  number  o[  liltle 
islands.  From  its  mouth,  round  LindesnKs,  and  as  [ar  as  the 
Bukken  Fjord  (Stavasger)  there  are  many  smaL  fjord),  while 
the  skjiergaard  provide*  an  inner  lead  only  inlennillently. 
Immediately  S.  of  Bukken  Fjord,  from  a  point  N.  of  Egenund, 
the  flat  open  coast  of  Jcdertn,  dangerous  to  shipping,  fringiog 
a  narrow  lowland  ahundanl  In  peat-bogs  for  some  ]0«n.,  lorms 
an  unusual  feature.  Bukken  Fjord  is  broad  and  island-ftiiidded, 
but  throws  ofl  several  !nn«  arms,  of  which  Lyse  Fjord,  near 
Stavanger,  it  remarkable  for  its  eitreme  narrowncu,  and  the 
steepnesa  of  its  lofty  ahom.  The  Hardangcr  Fjord,  penetrating 
the  land  (or  114  m.,  is  known  to  more  visitors  than  any  other 
owing  Id  its  loutheriy  position;  but  iu  beauty  is  ticeeded  by 
that  of  Sogne  Fjord  and  Nord  Fjord  farlhei  N.  Sogne  is  the 
largest  and  deepest  fjord  of  all;  its  head  is  ijG  m.  from  the  sea. 
and  its  estreme  depth  approaches  700  fathoms.  Stor  Fjord 
gpens  inland  from  Aalound,  and  one  of  its  bead  biajxha, 
Cciranger  Fjord,  it  among  the  most  celebrated  In  Norway. 
Trondhjem  Fjord,  the  neat  great  fjord  northward,  which  broadens 
Inland  from  a  narrow  entrance,  lacks  grandeur,  as  the  elevation 
of  the  land  is  reduced  where  the  Trondhjem  depression  interrupts 
the  average  height  of  the  plateau.  The  coast  N,  of  Trondhjem, 
though  lar  Irom  losmg  ita  beauty,  has  not  at  £nt  the  grandeur 
of  that  lo  the  south,  nor  are  the  Ijordi  so  extensive.  The  principal 
ol  these  are  Nanuea,  Folden  and  Vefsen,  at  the  mouth  of  which 
rs  Alsiea  Island,  with  (he  mounlaioa  called  Syv  SS>(re'  (Seven 
Sisiers),  and  Ranen,  not  far  S.  ol  the  Arctic  drde,  Svartisen 
sends  its  gladeis  jejward,  and  the  scenery  increaset  in  magnifi- 
cence. Salten  Fjord,  lo  the  N.  of  the  great  anow-field,  ii  con- 
nected  with  Skjcrstad  Fjord  b;  three  narrow  channels,  where 
the  water,  at  ebb  and  Sow,  forma  powerful  rapids.  The  aceatry 
N,  of  Salten  is  unsurpassed.  The  Lofoten  and  Vcsteraalen 
islands  are  separated  from  Ihe  mainland  by  the  Vest  Fjord,  which 
is  continued  inland  by  Ofoten  Fjord.  If  these  two  be  considered 

of  the  mabiland  is  little  more  than  a  fifth  of  this  distance.  The 
main  fjords  N.  of  Veiteraalen  have  a  general  northerly  direction; 
among  them  is  Lyngen  Fjord  near  TromsS,  with  high  Banking 
diS]  and  gladert  fiiUing  nearly  to  the  sea.  Alien  Fjord  is  rr- 
nurkable  for  the  vegetation  on  its  shores.  From  Lofoten  N. 
there  It  a  chain  of  Uign  iiUnda,  Seojen.  KvalB,  RingvadsA,  SorS, 
SljemB,  Seiland,  IngO  and  MageiO.  These  eilend  to  Ihe  North 
Cape,  bulhneafler  the  skjcrgurd  ends  abruptly.  Thecoasttolbc 
E.  is  of  widely  different  character;  flat  mountain  wastes  descend 
precipitously  10  the  sea  without  any  islands  beyond,  save  VardB, 
with  two  low  islets  at  the  E.  extremity  of  Norway.  Tlie  fjords  are 
broader  in  proportion  to  tbdr  length.  The  chief  are  Porstnger, 
Laie  and  Tana,  opening  N.,  and  Varangeropei " 


d  Ihel 


.;  on  the 


^ id  branch  fjords  break  the  line  of  the  shore. 

SLavanger  Fjord  hai  an  eitreme  deplh  ol  380  lathotnii 
Hirdanger  Fjord  355,  Sogne  Fjord  670.  Nordfjord  340,  Trond- 
hjem Fjord  joo,  Ranen  Fjord  13s,  Vatfjord  340,  Alten  Fjord  115, 
and  Varanger  Fjord  330.  Marine  terraces  are  met  with  in  the 
E.  of  the  country,  and  near  Troodhiem,  at  600  ft.  above  sea- 
level;  and  they  ate  also  seen  at  a  tlighlct  elevation  at  the  heads 


0  be  ohaerved  in  northeni  Norway  (<.f.  in  AUen  Fjotd),  ind 
9  some  cases  there  an  two  lines  at  difteimt  altitudes.  The  land 
hove  the  raised  beach  b  gmeially  bare  and  nnpraduclirc, 
nd  human  habitation  lends  to  coohne  itsdf  in  tomequence  to 
he  lower  levels. 
Hyilrormpkj.—Ja  S.E.  Nun 


.  _^  Lheie  ai«  long  valleys  earr^inf 

LJ'ke.'aiid  flowire  with  a  mutlierly  lurvi'  parallel  Kith  itv 
the  Slueemck,  is  tbe  luveA  rivrr  in  tttr 
,     I. pjddk  valley  B  called  Ourrtil.' 


«ilh  the  I, 

out  a[  Lake  Tyrifjord,  yitq.  a.in  area,  into  which  How  ihc  un.-.td 
witen  at  the  Rand.  Irom  the  valley  district  of  Vildn.  and  ibt 
Bigna.  Thewholeb«BnD(lhrDiammenha)»naf™o(66iiD5q.  m. 
The  rivers  between  ChriBiania  Fionl  and  Liod«ms  pn^rvc  iti 
chaiacteristia  nt  those  ol  the  Glommeo  and  Drammen  lynmi 
They  rise  on  the  HardaiigerViddior    "  .      .      — 

importaat  are  the  Laagen  CtohediEtie, 

name  in  Cudbraodtdal),  draiaicg  the  Numedal:  the  Skin.  1 
Nid  and  the  Otter.    Uiius  are  very  pumaous.  Ibe  chirf.  be>Tii. 


nsfiM 


alley  aiKl  d< 


Rjukanloe  (umking  laU)  ol  415  It.,  and  nmei 

The  larger  lake"  Ke,  with  ■  wit^n  regularity,  a 

400  ft-  above  the  sea.  and  It  1<  conudcied  that  th 

headi  of  [jords  when  the  land  lay  at  a  lower  level 

durinc  an  earlier  glacial  period  than 

LabeTmiund,  lying  EL  of  the  Glofi 

country  it  mainly  bclongi.  ii  nnular  in  type  to  the  Lakes  of  iKr 

northern  highbnds  of  Sweden.   The  Kmmi  ol  ihc  com  ol  Jnkrai 

reach  the  sea  through  sJugeish  channels,  brown  with  peat. 

Not  only  do  the  valleys  ol  the  W.  far  wrpiiM  in  beauty  tbo«  cJ 
the  S,  and  E.,  but  they  carry  stnanii  of  much  ,p"i«  ™|nmr  "■ 

The  firrt  to  be  noted  b  that  ol  the  S»n/«  Lora  rivw.  a  brillLj.,T. 
rapid  stream,  famous  lor  its  almon-B>iiing.  which  deboucbn  11 
Sand  into  Sandi  (ioni.  The  valley  which  opcnslromOddeat  ifcf 
head  o(  a  branch  (Sflr  Ijoed)  of  Hardanger  F)onl.  is  noted  as  tnr- 
iwo  ol  the  finett  wateilalli  la  Norway.  The  one.  Lw^iu, 
joined  by  Ihe  smaller  Skarsfos).  is  a  powerful  cauniT 

licit.   The  other,  Espelardifoi.  11  famed  bi  t 

r  contidmble  rivrr  enlcriog  Hardanger  Ff.Td 

I.  t»  Br™- mouth  at  Vik  in  Eidtjad    On  this  Mrejn  » 

Ihe  nugniScent  VaclMslos.  L*m  streams  within  thebawo  (4  it« 
Hardanger  lorra  the  SkiMgc<W  and  aeveiat  oOier  bnuidul  (jUi 
From  Hardanger  N.  loltoasdil  Ibe  stmms  ol  Ihe  W.  akipe  air 
inKgnificantTbirt  thei«  are  eevn»l  eplnidid  vail™,  wh  as  iht 
•omW  Njertdal.  which  deacends  to  Ihe  Nart  bmch  ol  Sc^' 
Fjord,  or  the  valley,  which  -nk  S.  and  N.  from  tbejpstedabbr.  y 
the  head  branches  of  Sobm  F(Ofd  and  Nordfiwd  ntpctt,^^- 
Above  those  of  Nordrjonlis  a  terM  ol  lakes.  Old™.  Loen  i-1 
Stryn.  whine  milky  waters  are  Mpplied  aliaort  dirrctly  (nm  i^^ 
Joiicdal  glacicn.  while  above  EidJjord  a  im responding  irr-  :S 


(which  u  joir 
following  a  to 

3"  ■■ 


Lrsietoeen,  as  the  Laagcn  U 
Cula'draining  Culdal.  and  Ih^  Ni 


Norway.     N.  froni  Romntsl  the  P: 

■     ■■■   theOrkla.dTainingOrkedil. 

IT  Mid.  divnint  Lalit  Selbu, , 


nmniE  Hnenlly  about  n.b.  or  ^w.  m  vuiew  many  panlM  la  uw 
coast.  Sudi  iR  Ihe  NaiTHcn  (Ss  m.  In  knpli)  ud  the  Vcfm,  di»- 
rhanriar  into  N^mscn  Fioi^  and  Vcfwn  Fjon)  Rfuctivdy,  and  the 
DundiiTantl.  Hawing  iniD  Rancd  Fjoid.    la  Ibc  baria  oTthe  buh 

ie  N',  mat  dw  coaMward 


ulheAl 


RuflD-NnTwcsian  frDiitief.    It  it  tSo  iDp  kxig,  aod 

Though  the  bks  oC  Norway  an  not  comiarabk  inlh  Ihoii 
Sveden  u  nsaida  ciEhcr  number  or  i£k.  they  are  very  oumenui  i 
are  tstimaled  to  cover  Kiiaewhal  Icia  Ihan  ooe-IoniMh  ol  the  K 

Clatiai  Attient. — While  the  coast  fa  coiuidtfed  to'owe  itt  [jonk . 


trcouenlly  poised  ic 

"™yireofU-.ec 
:  glacitra,  aa  dutirv 
lin  ^lader,  atfter  wc 


Thei 


idcrabte  _   .    .    . 
Ttaia  pointp  it  will  bedi 
sultoFwchar-'-"- 


pta  valley*  oi 

.  .  the  riven.    II  a 

■todily  in  Ibe  fDmnalian  o{  iu  trouib  lot 

l^nlnnd  that  point  (D  erode  more  deeply 


irelyolA 


Glacial  pcriodft  it  represented,  lo  far  at  ii  knoi 
patch  of  Junsnc  beds  upon  tbe  island  oC  Andd. 
■treirbet  aJong  the  W.  eoatt  from  Berecn  to  Ham 
lowardilhefT.,  ■  

The  Lofoten  Wndi  conaisl  chiefly  of  eruptive  tnnile, 

- -    ■  ad  <■(  iheVudai 

iBie*.    H( 


only  bi 


t  other   ciystalline  tncks  occur  ubordinatdy. 

da  consist  chiefly  of  eruptive  granite,  lyemte  and 

Rabhro.   5.  of  a  Une  drawn  fnnn  the  head  of  the  HardanEer  Fjord  to 

nnas.  but  in  Telenurken  t  bciT  are 

. ctav-slalea  which  an  believed  to 

be  Arebaean.    Between  these  two  Aichaeaa  areas  the  lower  Pabe- 

,^i^  r~-lr.  I..^  a  nearly  coaiinuoua  belt  which  follo»>  approii- 

^rthed  of  the  peninsula  artd  afends  fron  Bergen  and 

■*  Nonji  Cape  and  VanlS  in  Iht  "     "- 


ChiisiL 


itefom'tlK 

rcbaean.    ] 

rock*  Ion 

Jytbe«t, 


En  tbe  Cambriat 
[ionil  nietairu.t, 
vc  been  faulted 

llic  netEhbourhood  of 


Jghly  whh . 

reTrK'tr^mliT' 
Tbe);  lie  flat 


beds.    East  o[  Ibii  1 


usions.    W.  ol  the  line 


Archaean.  Tbey  form  in  fact  a  mountain' chain 
■iaiitar  in  atrxicturc  to  the  Alps  or  the  Mimalayas. 

re^D,  and  he  baa  shown  that  the  western  man  has  I 
the  eastera  upon  a  great  thmsE.plane.  The  rclatJ 
nmilar  10  those  bctwren  the  Dalradiaa  schists 

Highlands  and.tbc  Cambrian  bi 

In  Scotiaod,  however,  it  is  the  ea 


m.     Corresponding 


Cambrian,  Ordovicii 


,    Farther  north  landHo 


the  SpuSEinlte,  a  Mipathic  aandMone  or  arbw  at  tli^  I  I  < 
Cambnan:butlliedepoaliaieitiUiedimentary.   Intlul'  c 

district,  on  the  other  hand,  belonginilo  the  lolded  bdc,  tu>i>.  lU' 

in  this  region  tbcrt!  was  great  volcanic  activity  during  the  eai 

Kn  ol  the  Palacnioic  era.    In  both  tbe  E.  and  the  W.  region  1 
^^■onian  it  probably  n^retenlcd  by  slew  patches  o(  red  tandilor 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  in  tbe  exlreme  N.  ol  Norwaji,  E,  0(1 
tuiaied  pavement  of  Anhaein  racla. 


g^ogical  limes  are  the  IcrraceawMch  appear  aa  if  ruled  on  the  itdei 
They  are  partly  pbtfarmi  cut  in  tbe  solid 
itiooa  of  gravel  and  sand  UkE  a  nu 
idently  formed  by  the  acdon  of  waves. 
amain  marlDe  (bdls  of  Uvinf  species  and  mark  the 
li  the  sea-leveli  bat  others  are  ol  n»re  doubtful 
indicatt  the  shores  of  lakes  Eonncd  by  tbe  d 


tr  part  ol  tbe  fjords  by  m 


jI  Reads  ol  Clen  Roy.   Tbey  occur  at 
en  obeerved  as  high  m  3000  ft.  above  thi 


itrasiona  of  igneous  rock  took  place  ir 


wayis  that  ol  the  wa 
.  The  highest  mean 
and  on  the  Sand  V 
•to^ss'F^.'a'I'l" 


I  at  Fleldben: 


duclnt  tome  fnit  at  60  dAvt.  The  lavrtx  wuilw  BvrngE  UmpHllun 
u  [DUDd  in  ■  nmrc  of  cold  in  the  N.  whicb  eUEDili  ovn  Swtdiik  ktid 
RuHian  tnritDry  u  welt  as  NorwrfilA.  The  Norvcttlui  lUtiDn 
sf  KiTMJolc.  within  it,  nsronli  4'  dunnc  Deamber,  Januuy  "id 
February,  and  in  this  oica  there  kivc  aba  teen  observed  tbe  extiene 
mininia  ol  lE^mpeiaiuie  in  tbe  countre,  c.f.  60-s*  below  HO  at 

Here  at  mne  o[  the  bland  atitliHU,  tbe  cildeic  nonlb,  Febniarv. 
hu  an  aveiaie  about  35%  and  tbe  uweit  temperature  ncortlcd  at 

Ona neai Chiuiianiundb lo-s*.  ItmaybeDMnlbenthat intevnal 
ouea  the  Unrer-lying  in1at>d  atationa  in  the  Kuth  ahow  a  distinctly 

lowM  wlntw  tempnaturp  iVin  x'bp  liintm  ivi  -,he  immediiie  vicinity, 

TjS«i»t  uSSd  taCii 'ii  ■  t  it  I6S".  but  al  JerWn 

in  th*  Dovn  Field  tjuxi  li  le  lummer  iaholteu  in 

S.E.Nor>«y(Chri«ani.,.;  eothnhnnd.the  lowest 

aummm  avtmiiC  in  the  11, ■  Ii"u"ullj™h'(?t'i"ni 


are  not  penetrated  by  the  cold  water  Jnjm  the  lower  drpthi  of  the 

aloM  diallow  nrelche*  of  coast. 

The  *un  b  above  the  horizon  at  tbe  North  Cape  eontinuoudy  from 
tbe  llth  o(  May  to  the  nth  ol  July,  and  at  BodS.  not  Car  rrom  Ibe 
_  tatlK  cirde,  (nun  lEe  jrd  ol  June  to  the  Ttb  of  July 

"V  .^  EvcnatTnAdhien there lapnctkallyfuUdaylicbt Iron) 
•■bJMW«  (,„  ,,^  1^  m,^  ^  y^  jgfti  of  July.  Even  ia  the  extrcDe 
^^  &  of  rforway  Wat  b  do  darknes  from  tbe  end  of  April 

to  the  ndddle  of  Aupiet.  In  winter,  on  the  other  band,  tbe  lun  doca 
not  rue  above  Ibe  horiion  at  the  North  Cape  from  the  iSlh  ol 
November,  to  the  ijnl  of  January,  and  at  Bodifrom  the  IJlb  to  the 
17th  of  December.    There  b  only  a  turilieht  at  midday.    In  the 


The  pRvaillng  wi 


niEhly  ck 


Lolooliti 


rioda  of  cdn  are  lonser  ialarul  than  on  the  coast 
nual  number  of  atonny  days,  however,  ranges  Irom 
m  the  S.  coaK,  from  forty-five  to  siity-two  on  he 
ton.  and  aiitv  10  aevmtv  at  Ona:  wficiTis  in  he 
latken  the 


7  Ha^" 


The  nnmber  ol  days  on  which  run  or  snov  falls  b  greatett  on  the 
coail  Iran  Ja^leren  to  VanJO,  lean  in  tbe  S.E.  dblricti  and  the 
interior  ri  Flnmarken.  At  tbc  North  Cane,  la  Lofoten,  and  ahiog 
the  W.  coast  between  the  Stad  *nd  Sonw  Fjord.  preci]»ntion  occun 
en  about  300  days  in  the  year,  althou^  by  contiajt  in  the  inner  port 
«t  >;«.»  Kii-H  ti,....  i.  nrecipltadon  ooly  on  III  davK  On  Dovn 
tbe  average  b  about  too  dayi.  Snowfall 
tbc  S  (e.T-  at  Mandal.  35  inowy  dajraoot 
Ion  Dccuti).  incTTuing  to  so  at  Chibtiania. 
'  of  Trondhlem  Fiord,  to  00  at 
e.    From  Vaida  to  the  fAms 


'jeld  ind  th 


X  Dovn  Field,  and  at 


>vn  Field,  attd  aL.,-.  . —  _■ 

0.  and  to  100  at  the  North  .  . 

Field  and  in  tbe  upland  tracts,  snow  occui 
raiiL  Snowfall  baa  been  reconled  in  all  n 
S.aaLoloten.   The  amount  of  precipitatic 

Nordfjord.an  annual  avEiaieof  83  hLla: 

On theouter islands thereiaailiflhtdecreawi  imauu luc uci.ii»k » 
rapid  and  gnat.  In  Dovtc  Field  n  niolnuiii  of  II  in.  ia  found. 
lntheenieRKS.otthecouatiythe  avetage  bnia..N.afTrondhitm 
Fjord  53  in.  are  recorded,  and  there  ia  a  wen.niaTked  tnaximum  at 
u  in.  at  Svolvier  in  Lofoten.  N,  of  which  there  it  a  diminution  along 


It  lAole  great.    The  co 


ftoro.— Tbe  [omits  o(  Non 


e>d;  in  the  inland  pnnsol  the  Tnindhj. 
rOiB  It.  (though  on  the  coast  only  from  ; 

;;]'""■  ",iTlM^Jll^lmlbrinow-i>n.' 

.     ihc  S^and  leselevaltd  divriri- 
'!<  -.he  ash.  elm.  lime,  oak.  be(1^ 

''  I  irc.  flourishing  only  in  the  I-' 

i  '  ii'L-Vlt«";^'«'Hora'it'very'fi.i(iy  devclopni. 

-The  great  fomu  are  Hill  Thy  haunt  tj  '^'"'■'  *>■ 

I  i„ii.l.ij,-ni,  in  Ili  Te!(Tnark  and  the  W.'higfilinds.  but  tbe  nillhig 
ol  fomta  baa  limited  their  range.  The  wolvn  decreased  vny 
suddenly  in  S.  Norway  about  the  middb  <•!  the  loth  cnruni. 
probably  o.- -" ■■ ■"  -■•—■—  ■-  -^ ■- 


ft  enemy  of  th 


R  (till  abundant  in  Fiomirkea,  an 


n,  od  the  Tiondhiem  Fiord.   Oa  the 


hidifjelda  an  {oumI  tbe  wild  reindeer  glulton 

(wtuctiTot  wide  diaribuiionl     The  wild  re 

tboufh  laise  tame  liada  aie  kept  in  aooie  pans,  especially  in  th*  N. 
TheleBnlng  lanoled  for  itscunoua  pcnodic  miarations;  at  Htch 
t  mea  vaat  nitmbera  of  these  sma  1  animals  spread  over  tbe  counciy 
from  heir  uplatKl  homes,  even  smmnunft  lakes  and  fionls  in  thev 
oumeys.  Tney  are  pursued  by  beasts  and  birds  of  crey,  and  e^ra 
he  re  ndee    kill  them    or    he  sake  of    he  ngcubfc  OUIIer  Ibey 

'n«an^'d;"ttfct-'      ""' 
J  tea  or  Jo/  rype  (willow  imtv. 

i        u    a  jfihcfJCfa     f«  alpiia).    Block     -_^_^ 

grouse  are  w  dely  distributed     haj  I  grouse  ore  found 
mam  y  in  the  pne  (oceiti  of  (he  E.  and  N.,  as  an  caeercutBe. 
Woodcock  and  snpe  are  fairly  common-    The  partrid^  is  aa 
mni  t  inl  (roni  Sweden   and  occurs  pnnaiially  m  the  E.  and  S.E. 


ui  be  Norwegian  a  ifaunl  consists  ol  leeK  Ol 
J  of  prey  goldea  pkner  Ac  These  birds,  at  th 
cave  by  three  weiUdcliiad  rooOB-one  Irom  F 
il  one  by  ibe  Chnitiama  valley  and  one  by  the 
nEtraatc  n  large  number*  on  the  bwlaiids  of  , .  .. 
bun  ng  and  SO' w  bun    i(  Uibib-o^au  (a^Miu  ar 

M^i^rauf '■-'"*»"■  ' 

some  local  tics  tuch  binls  as  the  puffin  aiid  kituwakr  ' 
coloue*  (Ju^Oirf,  b>rd  cbSi) 

The  common  acal  u  very  Imjuent  and  an:lic  teab  a 
ally  the  salrua  nut  the  northern  coasts  among  tbeae  1 
l^ita  ptnlaniia)  »  believed  la  be  paiticulady  d  ^^^ 

Mfuctive  to  tha  fiibciiea.  TheK  last  an  of  great  ImpoR-        ?" 
ance;    ■  laiie  number  of  the  beat  food-biheria  occur       ^"^ 
■long  Ibe.cauta,  Includhit  cod,  hming.  mackod.  toaUsb.  Si;- 
Thelwkiag  ifaaik  waa  fomaly  of  aome  ecoK 
lapwiaa  (badi,  >  strictly  local  variety,  abo  00 
bood  of  VaidB.    Various  small  apeciea  of  wl 
nf  tbeae  the  leaser  nrruual  nuv  be  oieni 
Md  of  bunting  it  with  bow  and  arrows  ii 
fkbenufcood  rif  Uer^n.    In  the  fjords  toi 
■h  an  found.  Ol  f  resh-water  fisb  tbe  *  .  _      . .  . 

It  important.    Not  lo  these,  perch,  pike,  gwyniad  aad  cd  m 


iiciinpavtntice^ 


cuUarly  ar 


cltroi 


_,, ,.  __j ,-__-,-,-,  -, angieta.    Modente 

rod-flsblng  for  trout  b  to  be  ootaioed  in  Tnan)r  pans.    But  moet  J_ 

good  liihing  to  Bportsmen,  especially  when  netting  rights  are  giwq 
up  lor  the  uke  tif  rod-fishing.  The  some  appTics  to  gonl  sboon^ 
Fareignera  may  not  shoot  without  ■  licence,  the  coat  of  wUch  is  l» 
,,-     __     _Y  .  i.-i ,__j_  ____  p^^Yite  pcufvrt^ 


«»l-a] 


shoot  without  a ' 

the  shooling  righta, 
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Population. — ^The  resident  population  of  Norway  in  1900 
was  2,321,477.  The  Table  shows  the  area  and  population  of 
each  of  the  administrative  divisions  {amt,  commonly  translated 
"  county  ").    Norway  is,  as  a  whole,  the  most  thinly  populated 


Amter. 

Population 
190O. 

Area  in 
■q.  m. 

Southern— 

Smaalenene  .... 

Akcrahus      .... 

Christiania  (city)    .     . 

Buskcnid      .... 

larlsberg  and  Laurvtk  . 

Bratsberg     .... 

Ncdcncs 

Lister  and  Mandal  .  . 
South-eastern  (inland) — 

Hcdemarken      .     .     . 

Christians  .... 
Western— 

Stavanecr     .... 

South  Bergcnhus 

Bciigen  (city) 

North  Bergcnhus    . 

Romsdal       .... 

South  Trondhjem  .  . 
Northern — 

North  Trondhjem   .     . 

Nordland      .... 

Tromsd 

Finxnarkcn    .... 

I36.«67 
116,896 
339,101 
"2,743 
101,003 
98.298 

75.925 
78,359 

136.703 
1 16,380 

135,658 
132.687 

88,314 

136.519 
134.718 

83.449 

150.637 

72,966 

33.387 

1,600 

5.863 

3.608-5 

3.804 

10,618 
9.790 

3.530-5 
6,034-5 

5-5 

7.183 

8.7885 
14.513 
10,131 

18.391 

of  the  political  divisions  of  Europe.    It  may  be  noted  for  the 
sake  of  comparison  that  the  density  of  population  in  the  most 
sparsely  populated  English  county,  Westmorland,  is  about 
equalled  by  that  in  Smaalenene  amt  (85  per  sq.  m.),  and  con- 
siderably exceeded  in  Jarlsberg  and  Laurvik  amt  (zi3*7  per 
sq.  m.),  but  is  not  nearly  approached  in  any  other  Norwegian 
county.    The  two  counties  named  are  small  and  lie  almost 
wholly  within  the  coastal  strip  along  the  Skagerrack,  which, 
with  th«  coast-lands  about  Stavanger,  Haugcsund,   Bergen 
and  Trondhjem,  the  outer  Lofoten  Islands  and  the  land  about 
Lake  Mjosen,  are  the  most  thickly  populated  portions  of  the 
country,  the  density  exceeding  50  persons  per  sq.  m.    A  vast 
area  practically  uninhabited,  save  in  the  N.  by  nomadic  Lapps, 
reaches  from  the  northmost  point  of  the  Norwegian  frontier  as 
far  S.  as  the  middle  of  Hcdemarken,  excepting  a  markedly  more 
populous  belt  across  the  Trondhjem  depression.    Thus  of  the 
counties,  Finmarken  is  the  least  thickly  populated  (x*8  per 
sq.  m.).    In  such  highland  regions  as  Jotunhcim  and  Hardanger 
Vidda  habitations  are  hardly  less  scanty  than  in  the  N.    About 
two-thirds  of  the  population,  then,  dwell  by  the  coast  and 
fjords,  and  about  one-quarter  in  tbe  inland  lowlands,  leaving 
a  very  small  upland  population.    The  rural  and  urban  popuhtions 
form  respectively  about  76  and  34%  of  the  whole.    Of  the 
chief  towns  of  Norway,  Christiania,  the  capital,  had  a  population 
in  X900  of  329,101,  Bergen  of  72,179,  Trondhjem  of  38,156, 
Stavanger  of  30,54i>  Drammen  of  23,093.    The  towns  with 
populations  between    15,000  and   xo.ooo  are  Christiansand, 
Frcdrikstad,    Christiansimd,    Fredrikshald,    Aalesund,    Skien, 
Arcndal  and  Laurvik.    All  these  arc  ports. 

The  peculation  of  Norway  in  i8ox  was  returned  as  883,038. 

A  rapid  increase  obtained  from  18x5  to  1835,  a  lesser  increase 

thereafter  till  1865,  and  a  very  slight  increase  till  X890.    The 

second  half  of  the  X9th  century,  down  to  1890,  was  the  period 

of  heaviest  emigration  from  Norway.    The  vast  majority  of 

Norwegian  emigrants  go  to  the  United  States  of  America.    But 

emigration  shickened  in. the  last  decade  of  the  X9th  century, 

during  which  period  the  movement  from  rural  districts  to  towns, 

which  had  decreased  from  about  the  middle  of  the  century, 

revived.    The  number  of  Norwegians  abroad  may  be  taken  at 

3  50,000.    The  Lapps,  conunonly  called  Finns  by  the  Norwegians, 

and  confined  especially  to  Finmarken  (which  is  named  from 

them),  are  estimated  at   1%  of  the  population.    There  are 

also  a  few  Finns  (about  half  the  number  of  Lapps),  whom  the 

Norwegians  call  Ktcntr^  a  name  of  early  origin.    The  excess 


of  births  over  deaths,  about  as  1-4  to  x,  is  much  above  the 
European  average;  the  death-rate  is. also  unusually  low.  The 
number  of  marriages  is  rather  low,  and  the  average  age  of 
marriage  is  high.  The  percentage  of  illegitimacy  has  shown 
some  increase,  but  is  not  so  high  as  in  Sweden  or  Denmark. 
The  percentage  of  longevity  is  high.  The  preponderance  of 
females  over  males  (about  X073  to  xooo)  is  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  number  of  males  who  emigrate.  The  hi^er  mortality 
of  males  is  traced  in  part  to  the  dangers  of  a  seafaring  life. 

Down  to  the  middle  of  the  X9th  century  drunkenness  was  a 
strongly-marked  characteristic  of  Norwegians.  A  strict  licensing 
system  was- then  introduced  with  success.  Local  boards  were 
given  a  wide  control  over  the  issue  of  licences,  and  in  X87X 
companies  {samla^  were  introduced  to  monopolize  and  control 
the  retail  trade  in  spirits.  Their  profits  do  not,  as  in  the  Gothen- 
burg system,  go  to  the  municipal  funds,  but  are  applied  directly 
to  objects  of  public  utility.  In  X894  a  general  referendum 
resulted  in  the  entire  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  spirits  in  some 
towns  for  five  years.  The  control  of  retail  trade  in  beer  and 
wine  by  the  samlag  has  been  introduced  to  some  extent. 

In  Norway  a  strongly  individual  national  character  is  to  be 
expected,   combined   with   conservatism   of  andent  customs 
and  practices.    The  one  finds  no  better  illustration  than  the 
individuality  of  modem  Norwegian  music  and  painting.    The 
other  is  still  strong.    Such  customs  as  the  lighting  of  the  mid- 
summer fires   and   the   attendant   celebrations  still  survive. 
Peailiar  local  costumes  are  still  met  with,  such  as  those  associated 
with  weddings.    In  the  coastwise  shipping  trade  and  the  fisheries 
of  the  north,  high-prowed  square-sailed  boats  are  frequently 
employed  which  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  vessels  of 
the  early  vikings.    Some  examples  of  the  ancient  farmstead, 
composed  of  a  group  of  wooden  buildings  each  of  a  single 
chamber,    are  preserved,  and  medieval  ornamental  woodwork 
is  met  with.    Wood  is  the  principal  building  material  except  in 
some  larger  towns  where  l^rick  and  stone  have  superseded  jt. 
Where  this  is  not  the  case,  fires  have  left  few,  if  any,  ancient 
domestic  buildings,  but  the  preservation  of  ancient  models  in 
wooden  houses  makes  Norwegian  towns  peculiarly  picturesque. 
Norway  retains  a  few  highly  interesting  examples  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture.    There  are  the  peculiar  small  wooden  churches 
(stavektrke)  dating  from  the  zxth  to  the  14th  century,  with 
high-pitched  roofs  rising  in  tiers  so  as  to  give  the  building  some- 
tfaLig  of  the  form  of  a  pyramid.    The  roofs  are  beautifully  ^lingled 
in  wood.    The  wall  timbers  are  vertical    To  protect  them  from 
the  weather,  the  roofs  overhang  deeply,  and  the  lowest  sometimes 
covers  a  species  of  external  coloxmade.    The  carving  is  often 
very  rich.    The  most  famous  of  these  churches  is  that  of  Borgund 
near  Lxrdalsdren;  another  fine  example  is  at  Hitterdal  on 
the  Kongsberg-Telemark  road.    On  the  other  hand  there  are  a 
few  Romanesque  and  Gothic  stone  churches.    In  some  of  these 
the  influence  of  English  architecture  is  clear,  as  in  the  metropolitan 
cathedral  of  Trondhjem  and  the  nave  of  Stavanger  cathedral. 
St  Mary's  Church  at  Bergen,  however,  tends  towards  the  French 
models.    A  good  example  of  the  smaller  stone  church  is  at 
Vossevangcn,  and  there  are  several  of  Late  Romanesque  character 
in  the  Trondhjem  district.    There  are  ruins  of  a  cathedral  at 
Hamar,  and  a  few  monastic  remains,  as  at  Utstein,  north  of 
Stavanger,  and  on  the  island  of  Sclje  ofif  Statland.    Remains 
of  pure  Early  English  work  are  occasionally  found,  as  at  Ogne 
in  Jaederen,  but  the  later  Gothic  styles  were  not  developed 
in  Norway. 

Tourist  Traffic  and  Communications. — Daring  the  later  decades  of 
the  19th  century  Norway  was  rapidly  opened  up  to  British,  American 
and  German  visitors.  Passenger  communications  from  j»  . 
Great  Britain  are  maintained  chiefly  between  Hull  and^  """ 
Stavanger,  Bergen,  Aalcsund,  Christiansund  and  Trondhjem;  Hull, 
Christiansand  and  Christiania:  Newcastle  and  Stavanger,  Bergen 
and  the  North;  London  and  Christiania,  &c.,  and  there  are  also 
passcnjger  services  from  Grimsby,  Grangemouth  and  other  ports. 
Vacbtmg  cruises  to  the  great  fjords  and  the  North  Cape  are  also 
provided.  A  daily  service  of  mail  steamers  works  between  Chris- 
tiania and  all  ports  to  Bergen ;  thence  the  summer  service  u  hardly 
less  frequent  to  Trondhjem.  From  each  large  port  small  steamers 
serve  the  fiords  and  inner  waters  in  the  vicinity,  and  there  are  also 
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iDnmrenl  of  the  laiver  laks.   ThCL ^ 

iddle  iJ  September.  Tbe  vwige  lo  Ihe  Nonb  Cape  ie  uken 
by  many  In  order  to  Ke  ue     nUdnight  win"  ia  June  and 


ecting  the  ereat  Mordi 
I )  The  nad  tiDn  Sand 


ofthewettthefollawlnenuvbenientwiied.  (IjTheriBdtnjinSand 
on  Sandtljord  (a  brancli  ol  Buklnn  Fjord),  which  foUon  tbe  Sand 
river  up  lo  the  foot  oC  Lake  Suldal,  new  the  hod  o(  wlucb  i>  Nn. 
From  hen  a  finely  eorineered  mod  runt  up  the  Biatlandsdal,  cnwea 
the  HombraUte  and  detandt  paR  Seljntad  la  Odde  u  the  head 
of  ahnnchof  UardaEuer  Fjord,  (a)  From  Eideon  another  bnnch 
of  the  ane  fjoid  a  road  runt  to  Vouevangen  Iwhich  a  connected  by 
raa  mlth  Benea)  aid  conlinuea  N.  to  Sulhdm.  where  ii  desceiuli 
throDgh  the  ncrOdal  to  CudvanEOi  on  n  branch  ot  Sofine  Fjord- 

S)  Fioo  Vadheim  on  thia  fiord  a  road  nina  N.  to  Sandcne  and 
ivik  DB  Nordfjord.  Rautet  N.  from  this  [jord  UE  (4)  that  from 
Faltide  by  Cndaaa  on  Uke  Homindal  to  Hellayh  on  Sunelv  Fjord 
and  Oie  on  Noniiga  Fjoid,  and  (J)  that  from  the  tame  nation  or 
from  Wflua.  by  way  of  Lake  Sttyn.  to  Crotlid,  and  Merok  on 
Geiranger  Fjord.  All  thcae  route*  pake  through  magnificent  Bcenery. 
For  tbe  aanie  reaaon  there  ahould  atu  be  ineDtioned  (6)  the  road 

thmugh  the  Teiemark,  which  branchea  fron  tbe  Bn 

at  Breifond.nounta  tbe  Kaukelidister  and  descends 
which  tbe  Bandjilu  canal  route  jp«  access  to  Skii 
c^n,  tlie  road  continuinfl  from  Dalen  E.  to  fCongst 
ninnina  E.  from  the  anat  fjoni.— from  '  — '-'-" — 
branching  (7)  thrauEli  Hallinedal,  and 
road  final  Grotlid  10  Olta  in  Gudbr 


la  Dalen.  fr 
_._.n  an  the  S 
igsberg:  al 

>  bnnch  of  Molde 


>a>!  (it) 
cTield  from  Domaas  to  St^ren  on  tbe  railway  to 
ij«i.h  w,<^id  the  diBtricla  thus  indicated,  the  &etcrtdu,  a 
Ti  valley,  is  vi«itcd  by  many,  and  in  the  far  N.  tbe  Lofoten 
and  some  of  the  fiordi,  ai  Lyngen  and  Alien,  an  veiy  fine, 
ountaios  of  Jatunbeini  have  attracted  several  well'lbuwa 

main  toads  of  Norway,  tiie  fomtructlon  of  which  has  de- 
i  the  hialiest  engineering  iIeUI,  were  not  brought  into  cuncnce 
le  lutTialf  of  the  ijlh  century.    A  Highways  Act  of  1851 


plaod  the  roads  utuler  the  in 


ol  of  local  authoriti^ 


jt  government  ^nts  are  made  for  the  construction  not  only  of 
uds  there  aie  posting  stationa  Is^ydsslalioner,  pronounced  ihQu- 


slalijam  (ivomunced  ap 


Kn  Christiania 


constructed  by  apeement  between   Bntiih  _,.. —   — 

-,,„.  .  Norwigun  irovcmment,  and  opened  ia  1854-  The  total 
""'^*   length  of  railways  is  only  about  1600  m.,  Norway  having 

state,  though  in  pro|>onion  to  population  the  Iciigih  of  lines  >■  corn- 
most  fully  developed  In  the  5.E.,  both  N.  and  S.'of  Christiania. 
The  pfiiKJpal  trunk  line  connec^i  Chrinlania  with  Tioadbjem  by 
way  of  Hamar  and  the  Osteidal,  Riirai  and  Stfiren.  Four  lines  cross 
the  frontier  into  Sweden— from  Chrialiania  by  Kooftvinaer  (Kong*. 
vinier  railway)  and  by  Fiediikshald  {Smaalenenes  ralTwiy).  from 
Trondhiem  by  Stoilien  (Meraker  railway),  and  from  Narvik  on 
Ofoten  Fjord,  the  most  nortberiy  line  io  the  world.  Amonf  other 
important  lines  may  be  mentioned  that  aervinA  Lillebanuner,  Otta, 
&c.,  in  Gudbrandsdal,  that  nioiung  S.W.  from  Chriuiania  to  Dram- 
men,  SUen  and  Uurviki  the  Sxlendal  line  N.  Imm  Chriilian- 
tand;  Ihe  Jxdcrtn  line  from  Stavanger  to  Egcriund  and 
Flckketiord;   the  Berger  "■  '■  ...... 


itandard  gauge  and  one  ol  3  ft. 

,  and  the  Dandaks  canal  coniiecta  Dalen 

administered,  and  both  telegraph  and 

—About  70%  ol  the  total  area  of  Norway 
"  ' ' — -'    ^t  the  small  agricultural 


lint 


givea  access  N.  to '- 

in  the  Teiemark  whb  ! 

The  poat-nftce  is 
telephone  systema  are 

iNDUSTRtei.  Apieu 


,  and  about  ]l%  is  forest 


Tbe  i^reat  majority  of  the  peasantty  are  freeholders.  Uc^ial. 
pravKkd  for  the  itlentlon  of  landed  property  by  famiUei 
It  has  bdonnd  lor  any  considerable  period— thus,  unde 
conditions,  a  family  which  has  parted  with  land  can  reacquire  11 

acquired  by  his  ne«  of  km.  Thecblef  cropsareoata  barley.pol^ 


footed-    In  the  north  large 
Thne  is  an.agricullural  — 

fw(^.— Forest  Indui 
10  Ihe  TiDndhjem-Nami 


lUcge  a 


.  together  ..ih 

iM^kaS^yl^c- 
kept  by  Lappi 


conEned  chieSy  to  tbe  S.E.  an) 

fiiAcrul.- The  va  fiiheiies  are  of  high  ecoaoniic  importance 
The  principal  are  the  md  fisheries.  In  Maicb  and  April  the  cod 
sho^l  on  the  coastal  banks  for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  and  Ibis  gi^  ^.-'. 
lisc  to  the  wrlMoiDwii  fishery  for  vhicb  the  Lofoten  tilanls  are  rht^ 
ptinciiul  base.  In  April  and  May  iboals  of  capclad  appear  c:! 
Kinmaiken.  followed  by  cod  and  otber  fiib,  amaU  whales.  Jkc..  whch 
prey  upon  them;  this  affords  a  second  fisbery.  For  herring  tber?  n 
a  spiinB  fishery  ofl  Stavancer  and  Haugesund.  and  one  in  Noveiabcr 
and  Decembo-  off  Kordland.  Mackerel  bheriei  are  unpcrtaiti 
from  Trondbjem  Fjords,  to  the  Skagerrack.   Salnunand  ica-lrLit; 

Fiihennen  from  TOnsberj,  TiomsS,  Hammerfesi.  Vaido,  Vad-ii 
Ac.,  work  with  the  arctic  fisheries,  sealing,  wbatn^pftc.,  from  Grcer-- 
land  toSpitsberceoandNovayaZeml!^  A  fishery  boaid  at  Ber^tri 


idS,  an  island  it.   .. 

Spcr  at  Rj^ros,  Sulitclma,  and  Aanvlal  in  Tcleioarkei) 
doberi;  11.  ir  Artrdil  and  In  the  Dundfrlindykl  (dcvelt^-  „.., 

„.,  ^^....any.     Qood  narblr  is 
I  the  Sillen  and  Ran«  districts. 


r  Arrndil  ai 
CMiiiry). 


ken^    \^ 

in  Ihe  Dundcrbnilifkt  Idcvdoped  u 

id  exported  as 


'-^  itilIU,  brick  and  tile  wi..,.^  . — .  t—,- 

.::..9,  flour-mills,  glass  worlt^  and  potien 
■i;.  yank,  rope  worka,  foetonea  tor  prrserv 
ludr^mrine,  matches,  fish  guano,  booc^  a 
1  Mnncries.  Tbe  drier  iniluBrial  centres  J 
I  fi'lriksud  and  SarmboTg.  !*"■ 


ISJI-IBSS. 

lB66-l8;o, 

iat6-ii«o. 

eI;^ 

'^^^ 

'i:™^ 

fo.»w«. 

eaponsi  and  sends  about  ?6%  ol  the  tolal  imports  into  Norvjs  . 
Germany  takes  14%  of  the  eiports.  and  sends  18%  o<  the  irni*-:- 

principally  to  Great  Gcilain,  and  fish  products.  pdnciiuUv  in 
Cermany,  Sweden  and  Spain.  These  make  6j?',  of  ibe  rxpor-.i^ 
others  of  importance  are  papcr^  ships,  ice.  stone  and  nnih.  Ol  ihe 
Imports  about  58%  by  value  are  for  consumption.  ♦*%  liut,^.] 
for  production.  Among  the  first  are  cereals  (principally  it  n 
Russia),  groceries  (Trom  Germany),  and  clotbinE  (from  Gemnari\  =-!■' 
Gieat  Bntain).  Amon|  tbe  second  are  coal  IchicHy  fiDm  (.k^- 
Britain).  bides  and  skins,  cotton  and  wool,  oil  and  machim-'. 
Etcamahlps,  and  metal  aooda  (from  Great  Britain,  Cemuiiy  anJ 
Sweden). 

CcwrjtHieii/. — Norway  Is  an  iadependenl,  coDstitutiana]  fr:'. 
heredilaty  monarchy,  the  union  with  Sweden  having  beoi  lii^ 
solved  an  Ihe  7lh  ol  June  190J.  after  taslioi  gi  yeva-  T.-i 
constilulion  rests  on  the  fundamental  law  {{r^ndlav)  prom'-f. 
gated  al  Eidsvold  on  the  17th  ol  May  1S14,  and  altered  in  dc'i-: 
at  various  timea.     Tlie  eiecutive  is  vested  in  tbe  kins,  wbii 


coma  of  ige  u  dghu«o.  BIi  lutboclt]'  ii  ootiiHl  (hnugb, 
and  n^ioniibility  Sot  Ui  oScUl  act*  ntu  wlih,  a  council  oi 
autc  coniistiog  of  a  nuiuitei  and  anincQlon,  vbo  are  the  heads 
ot  Gnacce,  public  accounla,  cburch  and  education,  defence, 
pubiic  vorJu.  agriculture,  CDinmcrce,  navigation  azid  industry 
and  foreign  af  ain.  Tbe  king  appoints  tbae  coundllon  and  high 
officials  generally  in  tbe  state,  cburcb,  army,  navy,  Sm.  He  can 
bsuc  provisioniU  oidinances  peadinc  a  meeting  of  patliameol, 
can  declare  war  (if  a  war  o{  oSeoce,  only  with  the  consent  of 
parliament)  and  cotidude  peace,  and  ba*  lupreme  command  of 
itae  anny  and  navy.  The  leg^tive  body  la  the  parliament 
(jWrlAinj),  the  memben  of  which  are  elected  directly  hy  tbe 
people  divided  into  electoral  divisiona,  each  returning  one  medbeT' 
Until  the  election  of  1906  the  members  wera  choson  by  dt>cton 
Dominated  by  the  votcn.  £lcctiDDS  take  place  every  lhre« 
years.  The  franchise  is  extended  to  every  Norwegian  male  who 
bas  passed  his  twenty-£ftfa  year,  bas  lesided  £ve  yean  in  the 
country,  and  fulfils  the  legal  coadilions  of  dtizenslup.  Under 
the  same  conditions,  and  if  they  or  their  husbands  have  paid 
taxes  for  tbe  past  year,  the  fianchiie  is  eitended  to  womea 
under  ■  measure  adopted  by  the  Sionhmg  in  June  1907. 
Membera  of  parliament  must  poaseas  the  franchise  In  their  con- 
Blituency,  and  must  have  resided  ten  years  in  tbe  country; 
their  af  e  must  not  be  less  than  thirty.     The  Storthing  meets  at 

Tective  royal  assent  to  tbe  prolongation  of  a  session.  After  the 
opening  of  pari  lament  t  be  assembly  divides  itself  into  two  sections, 
the  upper  VafiAinj)  consisting  oi  one-quarter  of  the  total  number 
o(  member*,  and  the  lower  ladtliMnf)  ot  the  remainder.  Every 
bin  must  be  introduced  in  tbe  Odelstbing;  if  parsed  there  it  a 
sent  to  tbe  Lagthing,  and  if  carried  there  also  the  royal  aasent 
giva  it  (be  force  of  law.  If  a  measure  is  twice  passJed  by  the 
Odelsthing  and  rejected  f^y  tbe  Logthing,  it  is  decided  by  a 
majority  of  two-thirds  of  (he  combined  sections.  Tbe  king  baa  a 
veto,  but  if  a  measure  once  or  twice  vetoed  is  paased  by  three 
successive  parliaments  it  become)  bw  ipti  juU.  This  occurred 
when  in  1899  the  Nomeglaos  insisted  on  removing  the  sign 
union  with  Sweden  from  the  flag  of  the  mercantile  maiin 
Memben  of  parliament  are  paid  13B.  4d.  a  day  during 
ses^a  and  their  travelling  expenses.  Parliament  hxa  taxa 
tion,  atbd  has  control  ot  the  membera  ot  the  coundl  of  sta 
wbo  are  uot  allowed  to  vote  in  either  bousCj  though  they  may 
speak. 

Fiwa.ffc- — Tlie  annual  revenue  and  expeDditarearceachabou 
Sj  millions  Herling.  Coiuiderahle  sumi.  however,  have  been  railed 
by  loans.  priDcipsTly  for  railways.  These  amounted,  tielween  1900 
and  1906  (the  financial  year  endini  the  Jin  of  Man:h)  to  nen 

o  kroner  or  £SS.  «•-  ed^nd  eiciee 
il  on  debt,  the  diiirch  and  educali 
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n.  and  are  put  throunh  nme  prdiminarv 
■it  include  four  bauleihipa  of  ^soo  to  ^000 
I  other  vessels,  besides  a  totpedo  flotilla — 
e  only.   The  chief  naval  italSaii  is  at  Katl- 
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'orked  by  judgu  on  cirruii  and  aasessais.  There  are 
rior  courts  of  appeal  (ncmUiT).  ai  Chrittiania.  Bergen 
hjem.  and  one  supreme  court  (lUieilirfO.  Criminal  cases 
either  Injury  courts  {iafmaniisnt)  nr  cnurts  of  assise 
a).  TbcBttl  iaformoreaeriausoBenceiitheKCODddeals 
rolTencesand  is  a  court  of  first  iiutaKx.  Militafy  Crimea 
nth  by  a  military  judicial  organizatiDD.  Finally  there  is 
irt  of  impeachment  (rittm),  before  whicli  members  of 
.  tbe  govemmeotf  Ac,  are  tried  for  miadcmeanours  com- 
heir  public  capacicy. 

wtnimiia.—Tit  (suntiy  Is  divided  into  rwenty  counties 
e  population),  the  cities  of  ChiiBiania  and  Bergen  being 
I  these.  Oilier  towns  are  formed  inio  communes,  governed 
ywTHifniO  is  eCiled  by 

franchise  and,  like  it,  is  extended  in  a  limited  degiee  to 

n  and  Edncaiifm. — The  stale  refigioo.  to  which  the  king 
if™™.  i<  Euinoflir,]  Lulhcian.    Only  about  J-4%  of  the 
All  Christian  aects  except  Jesuits  an 
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revealed  >  fiihbif  and  htmting  population  In  Norway,  pOBibly 
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as  far  back.as  c.  6000  B.C.  Until  lately  this  aboriginal  people, 
which  was  certainly  non-Aryan,  was  held  to  be  Lappi^,  but 
recent  investigations  seem  to  show  that  the  Lapps  only  entered 
Norway  about  aj>.  900-1000,  and  that  the  original  population 
was  probably  of  Finnish  race,  though  only  distantly  allied  to  the 
Ugro-Finns  now  inhabiting  FinUnd.  To  them  belong  perhaps 
certain  non-Aryan  names  for  natural  features  of  the  country, 
such  as  Toten,  Vefsen,  Bukn. 

The  time  of  the  immigration  of  a  Teutonic  element  is  far  from 
certain.  It  did  not  extend  N.  beyond  the  Trondhjem  district 
until  about  the  beginning  of  our  era,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  immigrants'  advance  was  ex- 
tremely slow,  and  it  is  suggested,  on  the  evidence  of 
archaeology,  that  the  Teutonic  element  entered  S. 
Norway  towards  the  end  of  the  (Scandinavian)  later  Stone  age, 
c.  1700  B.C.  (see  Scandinavian  Civilization).  But  what- 
ever were  the  stages  of  the  process,  the  language  of  the  older  race 
was  superseded  by  Teutonic,  and  those  aborigines  who  were  not 
incorporated  (probably  most  often. as  slaves)  were  driven  into 
the  mountains  or  the  islands  that  fringe  the  coast.  In  the  high- 
lands the  "  Finns "  maintained  some  independence  down  to 
historical  times.  The  old  English  poem  Beowulf  mentions  a 
"  Finnaland  "  which  should  perhaps  be  located  ia  S.  Norway 
in  about  the  6th  century,  and  later  on  the  ancient  laws  of  this 
region  forbid  the  practice  of  visiting  the  "  Finns  "  to  obtain 
knowledge  of  the  future.  But  only  in  Finmark,  which  even  in 
the  xjth  century  stretched  far  into  Sweden  and  included  the 
Norwegian  district  of  Tromsd,  could  the  earlier  inhabitants  live 
their  old  life,  and  here  they  finally  iell  into  the  utmost  want  and 
misery.  Their  existence  is  mentioned  as  a  thing  of  the  past  by 
a  North  Trondhjem  writer  in  1689. 

The  new  Teutonic  element  of  population  seems  to  have 
flowed  into  Norway  from  two  centres;  one  western,  probably 
from  Jutland,  the  other  eastern,  from  the  W.  coast  of  Sweden. 
The  western  stream  covered  Agder,  Rogaland  and  Hordaland  (the 
modem  districts  of  Christiansand  and  Sdndre  Bergenhus),  and 
finally  extended  N.  as  far  as  Sdndm5re,  while  the  eastern  stream 
flowed  across  Romerike  and  Hadeland  through  the  Dales  to  the 
Trondhjem  district,  where  it  divided,  one  stream  flowing  down 
the  W.  coast  till  it  met  the  western  settlements,  another  pene- 
trating N.  into  Haalogaland  (which  included  the  modem  Nord- 
land  as  well  as  Helgeland),  and  a  third  E.  into  the  N.  Swedish 
districts  of  J&mtland  and  Helsingland.  The  bodies  of  immigrants 
Were  no  doubt  more  or  less  independent,  and  each  was  probably 
under  a  king.  It  is  probable  that  the  Horder,  who  gave  their 
name  to  Hordaland  and  Hardanger,  were  a  branch  of  the  Harudes 
whom  Ptolemy  in  the  2nd  century  mentions  as  living  in  Jutland, 
where  their  name  remains  in  the  present  Hardesyssel.  The 
Ryger,  who  gave  their  name  to  Rogaland,  and  the  modem 
Ryfylkc,  are  probably  akin  to  the  Rugii,  an  E.  Germanic  tribe 
at  one  time  settled  in  N.E.  Pbmerania,  where  we  have  a  remi- 
niscence of  their  name  in  ROgenwalde.  The  first  mention  of 
any  tribe  settled  in  Norway  is  by  Ptolemy,  who  speaks  of  the 
Chaidenoi  or  fleiner,  inhabiting  the  W.  of  his  island  Scandia. 
The  system  of  settlement  in  Norway  appears  to  have  been 
different  from  that  adopted  by  the  same  race  in  other  lands. 
In  Denmark,  for  instance,  a  group  of  as  many  as  twenty  settlers 
held  land  more  or  less  in  common,  but  this  system,  which 
demanded  that  a  considerable  extent  of  land  shoiJd  be  readily 
accessible,  was  not  feasible  in  the  greater  part  of  Norway,  and 
except  in  one  or  two  flatter  districts  each  farm  was  owned,  or  at 
least  worked,  by  a  single  family. 

When  history  first  sheds  a  faint  light  over  Norway  we  find  each 
small  district  or  "fylke"  (Old  Norse /y/ikir,  from /o/i&,  army) 
settled  under  its  own  king,  and  about  twenty-nine 
fylker  in  the  country.  At  times  a  king  would  win  an 
overlordship  ovor  the  neighboiuing-  tribes,  but  the 
character  of  the  country  hindered  permanent  assimilation. 
The  king  always  possessed  a  Aird,  or  company  of  warriors 
swom  to  his  service,  and  indeed  royal  birth  and  the  possession  of 
such  a  hirdf  and  not  land  or  subjects,  were  the  essential  attributes 
of  a  king     There  was  no  law  of  primogeniture,  and  on  the  death 
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of  a  king  some  of  his  heirs  would  take  their  share  of  the  patri- 
mony in  valuables,  gather  a  kird,  and  spend  their  lives  in  warlike 
expedition!  (see  Vikings),  while  one  would  settle  down  snd 
become  king  of  the  fylke.    There  afe  indications  that  these 
conditions  were  fostered  by  a  matriarchal  system,  and  that  it 
would  often  occur  that  a  wandering  king  would  marry  the 
daughter  of  a  fylkes-king  and  become  his  heir.    Probably  the 
king's  power  was  only  absolute  over  his  own  kvd.    He  W2i 
certainly  commander-in-chief  and  perhaps  chief  priest  of  the 
fylke,  but  the  administrative  power  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  c( 
the  hcrser  and  possibly  of  an  earl.    The  position  of  earb  is  vague, 
but  it  is  noticeable  that  both  those  of  whom  we  hear  in  Hanld 
Haarfager's  time  take  the  opposite  side  to  their  king.    The 
furser  (Old  Norse  kersir),  of  whom  there  were  several  in  each 
fylke,  united  high  birth  with  wealth  and  political  power,  and  with 
the  hoideTf  the  class  of  privileged  hereditary  landowners  bxm 
which  they  sprang,  formed  an  aristocracy  of  which  there  scetas 
little  trace  in  the  other  Scandinavian  countries  at  this  period. 
Its  rise  in  Norway  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  the  nature  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  the  individualistic  system  of  settleoKnt, 
left  more  scope  for  inequalities  of  wealth  than  in  Denmark  cr 
Sweden.    Once  a  family  had  become  wealthy  enou^  to  fit  ou 
Viking  ships,  it  must  have  added  wealth  to  wealth,  besides 
enormously  raising  its  prestige.    The  lands  of  almost  all  the 
most  powerful  families,  were  on  islands,  whence  it  was  easy  to 
set  forth  on  roving  expeditions.    The  family  property  of  the 
earls  of  Lade,  for  instance,  whose  representative  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  9th  century  was  the  most  powerful  man  of  the  district, 
was  on  the  island  of  Naerd.    These  islands  had  been  the  re(u|e 
of  the  aborigines,  and  it  js  possible  that,  as  A.  Hansen  ka& 
suggested,  the  rise  of  the  aristocracy  depends  here,  as  dsewhere. 
on  a  subject  population.    Among  the  proper  names  of  thralls 
in  a  poem  in  the  Elder  Edda  are  several  which  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  Finnish,  e.f.  Klums, 
Lasmor,  Drtmiba.    Harald  Haarfager's  decree  concerning  **  Uwse 
who  dear  forests  and  bum  salt,  fishermen  and  hunters  **  pro* 
bably  refers  to  the  Finns  as  a  class  apart.    There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  in  Haalogaland  for  instance,  the  aristocracy  gaii^ 
its  wealth  not  only  from  the  tribute  extorted  from  the  Finns  a 
Finmark,  but  also  from  slave  laboxir. 

The  eight  Trondhjem /yfjker  had  a  common  TksHg  or  assembly 
very  early,  but  these  districts  were  remote,  while  the  weali^v 
western  districts  were  too  much  cut  off  from  each  other  to  r.niie 
effectively,  though  here  also  a  common  Thing  was  early  esuh- 
llshed.  The  first  successful  attempt  at  unification  ongiaaled 
round  Vestfold,  the  modem  JarUberg  and  Laurvik  Amt  on  the 
Christiania  fjord.  Here  also  there  was  a  certain  degree  of  usjaa 
very  early,  and  it  is  possible  that  national  feeling  was  fosterei 
by  proximity  to  the  Danish  and  Swedish  kixi^dono.  Tbe 
district  was  thickly .  populated,  and  a  centre  of  oommeTce. 
lYadition  made  the  royal  family  a  branch  of  the  great  Yngli&g 
dynasty  of  Upsala,  which  claimed  descent  from  the  god  Fte? 
Through  several  generations  this  family  had  extended  o 
kingdom  by  marriage,  conquest  and  inheritance,  and  by  the  c:ii 
of  the  reign  of  Halfdan  the  Black,  it  included  the  greater  pur 
of  Hamar  and  Oslo  Stift,  and  the  fylke  of  Sogn,  the  district  t&js:. 
the  modem  Sognef  jord. 

Halfdan'a  son,  Harald  Haarfager,  having  no  brotben*  s=^'* 
ceeded  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and  was  further  fortunate  ia  t^' 
an  uncle  hdped  him  to  maintain  his  rights.  By 
866  his  power  was  so  well  established  in  S.  Norway 
that  he  contemplated  the  conquest  of  the  whole  land.- 
The  chief  obstacle  appears  to  have  been  the  resistance, 
not  only  of  the  petty  kings,  but  also  of  the  aristocratic  {ass£j^ 
who  dreaded  the  power  of  a  monarchy  established  by  force,  13" 
consequently  supported  the  vaguer  authority  of  their  v*^ 
kinglets.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Harald  introduced  • 
feudal  view  of  obligations  towards  the  king,  and  Landowr.-^ 
families,  who  had  regarded  their  odd,  or  inherited  propcrtj  £ 
absolutely  their  own,  resented  being  forced  to  pay  dues  ee 
In  each  district  Harald  offered  the  kerser  the  <^)portYK^  * 
becoming  his  vassals,  answerable  to  him  for  the  "rk-w**-*!*-*^-  1 
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the  district.    The  increased  dues  and  the  grants  of  laod  made  by 
Harald  rendered  the  position  of  one  of  his  earls  more  lucrative 
than  that  of  king  under  the  older  system;  and  it  shows  to  what 
a  paramount  position  the  old  aristocracy  must  .have  Attained, 
that  numbers  of  the  herser  and  /uMer  could  not  reconcile  them- 
selves to  the  limitation  of  their  independence,  but  quitted  the 
lands  which  were  their  red  title  to  influence,  rather  than  submit 
to  ihe  new  order.    But  the  little  kingdoms  only  made  futile 
attempts  at  combination,  except  in  the  western  districts  of  Agde 
(comprising  the  modem  Lister  and  Mandal  and  Nedoics), 
Rogaiand  and  Hordaland.    Here  was  the  home  of  the  "  western 
Vikings  "  who  for  nearly  a  century  had  owed  wealth  a&d  fame 
to  their  raids  on  the  British  Isles.    Attack  by  land  was  impossible, 
and  Harald  had  to  gather  men  and  ships  for  three  years  before  he 
could  meet  the  fleet  of  the  allied  kings  at  Hafsfjord.    The 
battle  (87a)  resulted  m  a  victory  to  him,  and  with  it  all  opposition 
in  Norway  was  at  an  end.    An  expedition  to  Scotland  and  the 
Scottish  isles  (c.  891)  dispersed  enemies  who  a>uld  harry  the 
Norwegian  coast,  many  of  them  taking  refuge  in  Iceland;  and 
the  earldom  of  the  Orluieys  and  Shetlands  became  an  appanage 
of  the  Norwegian  Crown.    For  the  moment  the  whole  country 
was  under  a  single  king,  but  Harald  himself  destroyed  his  work, 
in  accordance  with  old  custom,  by  giving  about  twenty  of  his 
sons  the  ritle  of  king,  and  dividing  the  country  among  them,  only 
qualifying  this  retrograde  step  by  installing  his  favourite  son 
Erik  BlodOxe  as  over-king  (930).    Moreover,  Harald  had  estab- 
lished no  common  Thing  for  the  whole  of  his  kingdom.    Norway  is 
naturally  divided  into  three  parts,  and  each  of  these  remained 
more  or  less  separate  for  centuries,  even  having  separate  laws 
until  the  second  half  of  the  13th  century.    The  Frostathing 
district  (so  called  from  Frosta  near  Trondhjem)  included  the 
eight  Trondhjem  fyiker,  and  also  Naumdd,  Nordni&re  and 
RaumodaL    The   Gulathing  district   consisteid  of  S5ndm0rc, 
Firdafylke,  Sogn,  Vaklres,  Hallingdal,  Hordaland  and  Agde, 
and  met  at  Gula  in  Hordaland.    The  third,  the  Eidsivathing,  met 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Mjfisen,  and  included  the  Uplands  and  also 
the  "  Vik,"  i^.  all  the  districts  round  Christiania  fjord,  until  St 
Olaf  established  the  Borgarthing  at  Sarpsborg  as  a  centre  for 
these  latter.    The  king's  council  was  composed  of  the  local 
lendernuendj  and  thus  varied  with  the  district  he  happened 
to  be  visiting,  an  arrangement  that  had  its  advantages,  since 
the  local  chiefs  were  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  their  dis- 
trict, though  it  was  another  hindrance  to  unification.    It  was 
only  in  1319  that  a  permanent  cotmdl  was  formed,  the  Rigeis 
Road. 

Harald  died  in  933.    Erik  BlodOxe  (Bloody-axe)  only  managed 
to  rid  himself  of  two  rival  over-kings,  Olaf  and  Sigfred,  his 
half-brothers,  for  on  hearing  of  his  father's  death, 
thgOooA    uiother  son,  Haakon  {q.v.),  called  the  Good,  who  had 
been  brought  up  at  iEthelstan's  court,  came  to  Norway 
with  a  small  force  and  succeeded  in  ejecting  Erik   (934). 
After  Haakon's  death  in  961  at  the  battle  of  Fitje,  where  his 
long  strugg^  against   Erik's  sons  and  their  Danish  allies  ter- 
minated, these  brothers,  headed  by  Harald  Graafeld  (grey-doak) 
became  masters  of  the  W.  districts,    though  the  ruling  spirit 
appears  to  have  been  their  mother  Gunhild.    Earl  Sigurd  of 
Lade  ruled  the  N.,  and  the  S.  was  held  by  vassal  kings  whom 
Haakon  had  left  tmdisturbed.    By  969  the  brothers  had  succeeded 
in  ridding  themselves  of  Sigurd  and  two  other  rivals,  but  the 
following  year  Harald  Graafeld  was  lured  to  Denmark  and 
treacherously  killed  at  the  instigation  of  Earl  Haakon,  son  of 
Sigurd,  who  had  allied  himself  with  the  Danish  king  Harald 
Gorman.    With  the  latter's  support  Earl  Haakon  won  Norway, 
but    threw  off  his  yoke  on  defeating  Ragnfred  Erikss<)n  at 
Tingenes  in  972.    The  S.E.  districts  were,  however,  still  held  by 
JIarald  Grenske,  whose  father  had  been  slain  by  the  sons  of 
Erik.     Haakon  ruled  ably  though  tyrannically,  and  his  prestige 
was  greatly  increased  by  his  victory  over  the  Jomsvikings,  a 
tjand  of  pirates  inhabiting  the  island  of  Wollin  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Oder,  who  had  collected  a  large  fleet  to  attack  Norway.    The 
date  of  their  defeat  at  Hjdrungavaag,  now  Lidvaag,  is  uncertain. 
3ut  finally  the  earl's  disregard  of  the  feelings  of  the  most  power- 


ful "bonder,"  or  landed  proprietors,  worked  them  up  to 
revolt,  and,  in  995,  there  landed  in  Norway  Olaf,  great- 
grandson  of  Harald  Haarfager  and  son  of  the  king  Tryggvr 
of  the  Vik  whom  Gudrdd  Eriksson  had  slain,  and  whose  father 
Olaf  had  been  slain  by  Erik  Bloddxe. 

The  earl  was  treacherously  killed  by  his  thrall  while  in  hiding, 
and  Olaf  entered  unopposed  upon  his  short  and  brilliant  reign. 
His  great  work  was  the  enforced  conversion  to  Chris-     intndmo^ 
tianity  of  Norway,  Iceland  and  Greenland.    In  this     ooa  0/ 
undertaking  both  Olaf  and  his  successor  and  namesake    Oui^ 
looked  for  help  to  England,  whence  they  obtained  a    ^^^ 
bishop  and  priests;  hen<x  it  comes  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  early  church  in  Norway  resembles  that  of  England. 
No  more  than  England  did  Norway  escape  the  struggle  between 
Church  and  State,  but  the  hierarchical  party  in  Norway  only  rose 
to  power  after  the  establishment  of  an  archiepiscopal  see  at 
Trondhjem  in  X152,  after  which  the  quarrel  raged  for  over  a 
century.    Until  the  year  xioo,  when  tithes  were  imposed,  the 
priests  depended  for  their  livelihood  on  their  dues,  and  Adam  of 
Bremen  informs  us  that  this  made  them  very  avaricious. 

In  the  year  xooo  Olaf  fell  at  the  battle  of  Svolder  off  ROgen, 
fighting  against  the  combined  Danish  and  Swedish  fleets.  The 
allies  shared  Norway  between  them,  but  the  real  -^^^^ 
power  Uy  in  the  hands  of  Erik  and  Svein,  sons  of  ^f^^  ' 
Earl  Haakon.  In  10x5,  when  Erik  was  absent  in  D»aautk, 
England,  another  descendant  of  Harald  Haarfager 
appeared,  Olaf,  the  son  <tf  Harald  Grenske,  a  great-grandson 
of  Harald  Haarfager  (see  Olat  IL  HaraldssOn).  He  defeated 
Svein  at  Nesje  in  xoi6,  which  left  him  free  to  work  towards  a 
united  and  Christian  Norway.  For  some  years  he  was  successful, 
but  he  strained  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects  too  far,  and  on  the 
appearance  of  Knut  the  Great  in  1029  he  fled  to  Russia.  His 
death  at  the  battle  of  Stiklestad  on  his  return  in  1030  was 
followed  by  a  few  years  of  Danish  rule  under  Svein  Knuts- 
sOn,  which  rendered  Olafs  memory  sweet  by  contrast,  and 
soon  the  name  of  St  Olaf  came  to  stand  for  internal  union  and 
freedom  from  external  oppression.  In  X035  his  young  son 
Magnus,  afterwards  called  the  Good,  was  summoned  from 
Russia,  and  was  readily  accepted  as  king.  A  treaty  was  made 
with  Hardeknut  which  provided  that  whichever  king  survived 
should  inherit  the  other's  crown.  Hardeknut  died  in  1042, 
and  Magnus  became  king  of  Denmark,  but  a  nephew  of  Knut 
the  Great,  Svein  EstridssOn,  entered  into  league  with  Harald 
Haardraade  (see  Haxaio  III.),  the  half-brother  of  St  Olaf, 
who  had  just  returned  from  the  East.  As  soon,  however,  as 
overtures  were  made  to  him  by  Magnus,  he  forsook  the  cause 
of  Svein,  and  in  X046  agreed  to  become  joint  king  of  Norway 
with  Magnus.  The  difficulties  arising  out  of  this,  situation  were 
solved  by  Magnus's  death  in  1047. 

Harald's  attempts  to  win  Denmark  were  vain,  and  in  1066 
he  set  about  a  yet  more  formidable  task  in  attacking  England, 
which  ended  with  his  death  at  Stamford  Bridge  in  Badot 
1066.  His  son  Olaf  Kyrre  (the  (^et)  shared  the  MsraU 
kingdom  with  his  brother  Magnus  until  the  latter's  ii*Mr- 
death  in  X069,  after  which  the  country  enjoyed  a  period 
of  peace.  A  feature  of  this  reign  b  the  increasing  import- 
ance of  the  towns,  including  Bergen,  which  was  founded  by  Ohif . 
In  1093  Olaf  was  succeeded  by  his  turbulent  son  Magnus  Barfod 
(barefoot)  and  by  Haakon,  son  of  Magnus  the  Good.  The 
latter  died  in  1095.  Besides  engaging  in  an  unsuccessful  war 
against  the  Swedish  king  Inge,  in  which  he  was  defeated  at 
Foxeme  in  iioi,  Magnus  undertook  three  warlike  expeditions 
to  the  Scottish  isles.  It  was  on  the  last  of  these  expeditions, 
in  XX03,  that  he  met  his  death.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  three 
sons,  Eystein,  Sigurd  and  Olaf.  Olaf  died  young.  Sigurd  under- 
took a  pilgrimage,  from  which  he  gained  the  name  of  Jorsalfar 
(traveller  to  Jerusalem).  He  won  much  booty  from  the  Moors 
in  Spain,  from  pirates  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  finally  at  Sidon, 
which  he  and  his  ally  Baldwin  I.  of  Jerusalem  took  and  sacked. 
Eystein  died  in  1122.  Sigurd  lived  till  1130,  but  was  subject 
to  fits  of  insanity  in  his  later  years.  He  was  the  last  undoubted 
representative  of  Harald  Haarfager's  race,  for  on  his  death 
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his  son  Magnus  was  ousted  by  Harald  Gflle,  or  Gflchrist,  who 
professed  to  be  a  natural  son  of  Magnus  Barfod. 

Harald  Gille  was  slain  in  1x36  by  another  pretender,  and 
anarchy  ruled  during  the  reign  of  hk  sons  Eystein,  Inge  and 

Sigurd  Mund.    At  last  Inge's  party  attacked  and 

killed  first  Sigurd  (1x55)  and  then  Eystein  (1x57). 

Inge  fell  in  a  fight  against  Sigurd's  son  Haakon  Herde- 

bred  in  xi6i,  but  a  powerful  baron,  Eriing,  succeeded 
in  getting  his  son  Magnus  made  king,  on  the  plea  that  the  boy's 
maternal  grandfather  was  King  Sigurd  Jorsalfar.  Descent 
through  females  was  not  valid  in  succession  to  the  throne,  and 
to  render  his  son's  position  more  secure,  Eriing  obtained  the 
support  of  the  Church.  In  X164  the  archbishop  of  Trondhjem 
crowned  Magnus,  demanding  that  the  crown  should  be  held 
as  a  fief  of  the  Norwegian  Church.  Owing  to  such  concessions 
the  Chtuch  was  gaining  a  paramount  position,  when  a  new 
pretender  appeared.  Sverre  (O.N.  Sverrir)  claimed  to  be  the 
son  of  Sigurd  Mund,  and  was  adopted  as  leader  by  a  party 
known  as  the  Birkebeiner  or  Birchlegs.  He  possessed  military 
genius  of  a  rare  order,  and  in  spite  of  help  from  Denmark,  the 
support  of  the  Church  and  of  the  majority  of  barons,  Magnus 
was  defeated  time  after  time,  till  he  met  his  death  at  the  battle 
of  Nordnes  in  x  184.  The  aristocracy  could  offer  little  further 
opposition.  In  joining  hands  with  the  Church  against  Sverre, 
the  local  chiefs  had  got  out  of  touch  with  the  small  landowners, 
with  whose  support  Sverre  was  able  to  build  up  a  powerful 
monarchy.  Sverre's  most  dangerous  opponent  was  the  Church, 
which  offered  the  most  strenuous  resistance  to  his  efforts  to 
cut  down  its  prerogatives.  The  archbishop  found  support  in 
Denmark,  whence  he  laid  his  whole  see  under  an  interdict,  but 
Sverre's  counter-claim  of  his  own  divine  right  as  king  had  much 
more  influence  in  Norway. 

Sverre  died  in  xsoa,  Im  last  years  harassed  by  the  rise  of 
the  Baglers,  or  "  crozier-men,"  with  a  new  claiinant  at  their 
Myim,     ^^^^*    ^^^  ^^  Haakon  III.  died  two  years  later, 

perhaps  of  poison,  but  the  Birkebeiner  party  in  xax? 
succeeded  in  placing  Haakon's  son  and  namesake  on  the  throne 
(see  Haakon  IV.).  In  X340  the  last  of  the  rival  claimants  fell, 
and  the  coimtry  began  to  regain  prosperity.  The  acquisition 
of  Iceland  was  at  length  realized.  Haakon's  death  occurred 
after  the  battle  of  Largs  in  the  Orkneys  in  X263.  The  war 
with  Scotland  was  soon  terminated  by  his  son  Magnus,  who 
surrendered  the  Hebrides  and  the  Isle  of  Man  at  the  treaty  of 
Perth  in  xa68.  Magnus  saw  the  worthlessnfcss  of  a  doubtfid 
suzerainty  over  islands  which  had  lost  their  value  to  Norway 
since  the  decay  of  Viking  enterprise.  He  gained  his  title  of  Law- 
Mender  from  the  revision  of  the  laws,  which  had  remained  very 
much  as  in  heathen  days,  and  which  were  still  different  for  the 
four  different  districts.  By  x  2  74  Magnus  had  secured  the  accept- 
ance of  a  revised  compilation  of  the  older  law-books.  The  new 
code  repealed  all  the  old  wergild  laws,  and  provided  that  the 
major  part  of  the  fine  for  manslaughter  should  be  paid  to  the 
victim's  heir,  the  remainder  to  the  king.  Henceforward  the 
council  comes  more  and  more  to  be  composed  of  the  king's 
court  officials,  instead  of  a  gathering  of  the  UndemuEtid  or 
barons  of  the  district  in  which  the  king  happened  to  be.  During 
Magnus's  reign  we  hear  of  a  larger  council,  occasionally  called 
paUimetU  (parliament),  which  is  sunmioned  at  the  king's  wish. 
The  old  landed  aristocracy  had  lost  its  power  so  completely 
that  even  after  Magnus's  death  in  x 280  it  was  unable  to  reinstate 
itself  during  the  minority  of  his  son  Erik. 

Erik  was  succeeded  in  xsqq  by  his  brother  Haakon  V.,  who  in 
X308  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  abolish  the  dignity  of  the 

Undermttnd.  This  paralysis  of  the  aristocracy  is 
^^'y**  no  doubt  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  dvil  wars,  but 
focno'.      ^  P^'^  ^^  ^o  ^^^  gradual  impoverishment  of  the 

country,  which  told  especially  upon  this  dass.  Russia 
had  long  edipsed  Norway  as  the  centre  of  the  fur  trade,  and  other 
industries  must  have  suffered,  not  only  from  the  dvil  wars, 
but  also  from  the  supremacy  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  which 
dominated  the  North,  and  could  dictate  their  own  terms.  In 
earlier  times  the  aristocratic  families  had  owed  thdr  wealth 


to  three  mam  sources:  commerce,  Viking  eatpeditiou  aiMl 
slave  labour.  Trade  had  been  a  favourite  means  of  enrich- 
ment among  the  aristocracy  up  to  the  middle  of  the  xjth 
century,  but  now  it  was  almost  monopolized  by  Germans,  and 
Viking  enterprise  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  third  source  cf 
wealth  had  also  failed,  let  it  is  dear  from  the  laws  of  Magnus 
that  the  class  of  thralls  had  [oactically  disappeared.  This 
must  have  greatly  contributed  to  shatter  the  power  of  the  dass 
which  had  once  been  the  chief  factor  in  the  govcnmie&t  of 
Norway. 

Haakon's  daughter  Ingeborg  bad  married  Duke  Erik  of 
Sweden,  and  on  Haakon's  death  in  13x9  thdr  three-year-old 
son  Magnus  succeeded  to  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  thrones, 
the  two  countries  entering  into  a  union  which  was  not  definxtdy 
broken  till  X371.    It  was  during  this  xdgn  that  N<Mrway  vas 
ravaged  by  the  Black  Death.    In  X343  Magnus  handed  over  tht 
greater  part  of  Norway  to  his  son  Haakon  VI.,  who  manied 
Margrete,  daughter  of  King  Valdemar  III.  of  Denmark.    Their 
young  son  Olaf  V.,  already  king  of  Denmark,  succeeded  to  hb 
fathor's  throne  on  Haakon's  death  in  1380,  .but  died  in  1387, 
leaving  the  royal  line  extinct,  and  the  nearest  successor  to  tl^ 
throne  the  hostile  King  Albrecht  of  Sweden,  of  the  Mecklenburg 
family.    The  difficulty  was  met  by  filling  the  throne  by  ekcdoo 
— an  innovation  in  Norway,  though  it  was  the  custom 
in  Sweden  and  Denmark.    The  choice  fell  on  King) 
Haakon's  widow  Margrete,  but  a  couple  of  years  1 
later,  chiefly  in  order  to  gain  German  support  in^J! 
a  coming  struggle  with  the  Mecklenbuxgers,  tbe^ 
Norwegians    elected    as  king  the  young  Erik  of 
Pomerania,  great-nephew  of  the  queen,  who  henceforth  acted 
as  regent.    Erik  had  claims  on  the  Swedish  and  Danish  throocs, 
and  in  1397,  at  Kalmar,  he  was  solenmly  crowned  king  over 
the  three  countries,  which  entered  into  a  unioB  "  never  to  he 
dissolved." 

Rcipu  of  the  Kings  ef  Norway. 


Harald  (I.)  Haarfager 

Erik  Bkxl&ce.       . 

Haakon  (I.)  den  Code 

HaraM  (ll.)  Graafdd 

fEari  Haakon  of  Lade  970-995) 

Olaf  (I.)  Tryggvessfln  . 

(Earli  Erik  and  Haakon  1000-10x6) 

Saint  Olaf  (II.)     .       .       . 

Svetn,  son  of  Knut  the  Great 

Magnus  (I.)  den  Code 

Harald  (III.)  Haaidraade  . 

Olaf  (in.)  Kyrre 

Magnus  (II.) 

Magnus  (IIL)  Barfoc 

Eysteiji  (I.) 

Sigurd  (I.)  Joraalfar 

O&f  (IV.) 

Magnus  (IV.) 

Harald  GUle 

Sigurd  (II.)  Mund 

-       '    (II.) 


Eystein 
Inge 

Haakon  (II.) 
(V.) 


Magnus 
Sverre 
Haakon  (III.) 


Herdcbred 


Haakon  (IV.)  den  gamie 
Magnus  (VI.) 

Haakon 

Magnus 

Haakon 

Olaf  (V.) 

Maigrete 

Erik  of  Pomerania 


iVL) 
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973-930  (d.953) 
930-934 
935-961 
901-970 

995-1000 

1016-1009  (k.  1090^ 
XO3O-I035 

1035-10A7 
xo46-fo66 
1066-1093 
1066-1069 
1093-1103 
1103-1122 
1103-1x30 
XX03-XI16 
X130-113S 
1130-1130 
I136-XI5S 

1x36-1157 
X136-1161 
ix6i-ix6s 
1162-1x84 
1184-1202 

I302-I204 

1217-1263 
1263-1280 
XS80-X299 
1299-1319 
131^1343 

X38X-I387 
1387-1389 
1389- 
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umcIhiDg  in  duiu  from  Ibe  aUbliihrnent  o(  autocracy  id 
Denmuk,  and  at  the  doe  of  tbe  pcnod  she  bHame  a  con- 
(tilutioul  kingdom  on  ■  foolisg  of  sppioiimate  Hjuality  wiih 
Sweden.  Bui  foe  the  ainvuluonl  to  nhicfa  «ame  of  these  changes 
live  rise,  Norway  poocsiea  during  Ihit  period  tnit  little  history 
of  bet  own,  and  she  sank  from  bef  FoimEi  position  as  ■  con- 
sidenble  and  independent  nation.  The  kings  dwelt  outside  her 
botden,  bei  fleet  and  aimy  decayed,  and  her  language  gmduitly 

gave  place  to  Sanisb.    Cennans  plundered  her  coasts 
^^J_^_      and  monopolised  het  commerce,  and  alter  1450  Daort 

began  to  appropriate  the  higher  poila  in  lier  adnunis- 
tntion.    When  in  T44S  Kari  Knutsson  was  choien  king  by  the 
Swedes,  and  Christian  of  Oldenburg  by  the  Danes,  it  was  by 
force  that  Norway  fell  to  the  latter.    On  the  14th  of  November 
1449  the  Norwegians  protested  aglinst  Christian's  assumption 
of   sovereignty  over   them,  and   aglunst  separation  from  the 
Swedei.      Neit  year,    however,    the  Swedes   auented  to  the 
separation.     Christian  I.  (i4jo->43i)  gave  estates  and  offices 
in  Norway  to  his  Danish  lubjecti  and  raised  money  by  pawn! 
her  ancient  possessions,  the  Ockneyi  and  Shetland  islandi, 
the  king  of  Scotland.    Hit  *oo  Hans  (i4Ji-r  J13)  purchased  I 
obedience  of  Ibe  Nonfe^ao  mbla  by  concessions  to  thcicpow 
The  imposing  unioD  coBlimied  In  name,  hut  the  weakness  of  1 
■ution  and  its  gevtnunenl  wii  strikingly  illustnled  when  1 
Germaiis  in  Be^en  hailed  ■  monastery  in  which  theii  enei 
Olaf  Nilsson,  *  high  aSdil,  had  token  refuge. 

After  the  downfall  of  Christian  II.  (t5rj-t594)  the  portion 
Norway  in  relation  to  Denmark  was  changed  for  the  wot 

She  Has  ruled  for  a  century  and  a  quarter  by  Dan 
^Ijl  officials;  the  churches  and  monasteries  of  Norway 

^^^      were  sacked  by  Danes,  and  Danes  were  Installed 
pastors  under  the  Lutheran  system,  which  the  Nocwe^ans  wc 
compelled  to  accept  in  1539.     Soon  Norway  was  drag^  by 
Denmark  into  the  so-called  Seven  Yean'  War  of  the  North 
<is6*-Io).    However,  the  power  of  the  Hanse  League  in  Bergen 
was  broken.     Ilie  rule  of  the  Oldenburg  dynasty  proved  neglecl- 
ful  rather  than  tyraimical,  and  atidei  it  the  mass  of  the  peasants 
wu  not  flagrantly  oppressed.    Christian  IV.  (isSS-iM),  whc 
founded  Christiania,  may  almost  be  said  to  have  discovered 
Norway  anew.     He  reformed  its  govemmeni  and  strev 
develop  lis  resources,  but  his  policy  involved  Norway  in  thi 

of  the  provinces  of  Jemtknd  and  Herjedalen,  k 
~~V         were  ceded  to  the  Swedes  by  the  peace  of  BrOmsebco 
"""'•      (1645)-    Tilt  Danish  war  of  revenge  against  Carl  X. 
of  Sweden  KuilUd  in  luitlwrUiiJtoriallou  by  Norway.   By  the 


peace  of  Roikllds  (iCsS)  she  was  compelled  to  mounce  the 
nintles  of  Ttondhjem  and  Baahu).  and  although  the  fanner 
as  restored  by  the  peace  of  Copenhagen,  two  yean  later,  her 
3  ulation  fell  below  hall  a  million.  The  Sweda  bad  now 
quired  the  rich  provinces  in  the  south  and  soulb-wtst  of  the 
can  Inavian  peninsula,  and  their  ambition  to  extend  their 

nsi  Ib  of  accomplishment.     From  the  middle  of  the  17th 

ury,  bowever,  the  Dutch  and  English  made  their  inDuence 

and  the  political  status  of  Norway  could  no  longer  be 

rgarded  19  a  purely  Scandinavian  aSair.     The  establishment 

h  ceditary  autocracy  in  Denmark  by  Frederick  IIL  in  i6fio 

conierredraanybenefiLsuponNorwsy.    Peraoail  liberty  perhaps 

\iB  led,  but  the  Norwegian  peasant  remained  a  freeman  while 

IS  CDUolerpart  in  Denmark  was  a  serf.     Norwegian  law  was 

vued  and  codified  under  Christian  V.  (1670-1691)},  who  was 

ir      served  by  the  Norwegians  in  his  attempt  to  regain  the  lost 

U  der  the  som  o(  these  mooarchs,  Frederick  IV.  and  Carl 
XI       Norway  was  once  more  compelled  to  pay  loi  Danish 

ggresslon.    Herahipping  wasdestroyed.and  in  1716, 

driven  from  continental  Eurt^ie.  the  Swedish      j^.^ 

Oils  fell  upon  her.     Two  yeais  later,  however,  the 

ealb  of  Carl  XIL  at  the  border  foitiess  of  Frederikshald 
ed  the  danger.  During  this  war  Petet  Tordcnskjold,  the 
[Tea  est  among  a  long  series  of  Norwegian  heroes  who  served  in 
h  Danish  fleet, wonundyingfame.  Befarelhedoseof  llie  18th 
cntuiy  somclMng  had  been  done  tawanls  dispelling  the  in- 

cUectual  darkness.  Holberg,  though  he  flourished  outude 
Norway,  was  at  leasC  bom  there,  and  by  stemming  the  tide  ol 
German  influence  he  made  the  future  of  Norwegian  literature 
possible.  At  the  dose  of  tbe  ontuty  Hans  Nielson  Hauge,  the 
Wesley  of  Norway,  appeared,  while  the  growth  of  the  timber 
•  •  '^  •  '  ^ve  rise  to  a  great  increase  in  wealth  and 
population.  In  a  century  and  a  half  the  number  of  the 
Norwepan  people  was  doubled,  as  that  by  1S14  Norway 
nmpiised  some  900,00a  souls.     In   1188  the  oppressive  law 

hat  grain  should  be  imported  Into  Norway  only  frem 
Denmark  was  repealed,  and  thanks  lo  Danish  policy  Norway 
idually  drew  Gnanctal  profit  from  the  wan  of  the  French 
Kcvolution. 

The  Norwegiaa  natkiial  movement  was  to  render  a  decadeal 
the  beginningof  the  rgth  century  more  memorable  ia  Norwegian 
history  than  any  century  which  hod  passed  snce  the  b,^s^ 
Calmar  Union.   In  iSoo  the  Danish  government  com- .fiuoB. 
milled  the  NormgiuislothesKondATmed  Neutrality,  wifiu 
and  therefore  to  a  share  in  the  battled  Copenhagen,  ■"*'"' 
by  which  it  was  broken  up.     It  was  not  until  1S07,  """"* 
however,  that  Norway  was  fully  involved  io  the  Napoleonic  wan. 
Then,  alter  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  she  was  compeUed 
by  Danish  policy  10  embrace  the  cause  of  Napoleon  against  both 
England  and  Sweden.     Commerce  was  annihilated,  and  the 
supply  ol  food  failed.    The  national  dutress  brought  into  the 
for^ronl  of  politics   national   leaden,  among  whom   Count 
Hermann  Jasper  von  Wedel-Jarlsberg  was  the  most  conspicuous. 
As  yet,  however,  patriotism  went  no  further  than  a  demand  lor 
an  administration  distinct  from  that  of  Denmark,  which  was 
Lceded  in  1807,  and  for  a  university  nearer  home  than  Copen- 


hagen.   In  iSii  the  gi 


:othc  fo 


iversily  of  Christiania.  [W.  F.  R.) 

rSj<-i(io7.— After  a  union  of  nearly   400  yean  between 
Norway  and  Denmark,  the  Dam'sh  king,  Frederick  VL,  without 
consulting  the  Norwegians,  ceded  Norway  to  Sweden    g,„u 
by  the  treaty  of  Kiel  [Januaty  14,  1814)-     Some    bwAvis 

straggle  against  Napoleon,  while  Denmark  lad,  un-  wM* 
wisely,  sided  with  the  French.  In  1813  the  Swedish  "™* 
crown  prince,  Bemadoite,  afterwards  King  Csrl  XIV.,'  pro- 
ceeded  to  Cemuiny  and  took  command  of  one  of  the  armies 
of  the  allies.  After  the  power  of  Napoleon  had  been  broken  at 
>  In  iBio  he  was  ekctcd  heir  to  the  Sweditfa  Oinine,  in  succeuion 
to  the  childka  king  Cail  XIII..  who  died  in  iBi> 
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the  battle  of  Leipzig,  he  advanced  against  Denmark,  and  King 
Frederick  soon  saw  himself  compelled  to  accede  to  the  cession  of 
Norway,  which  had  long  been  the  aspiration  of  the  Swedes, 
especially  after  the  loss  of  Finland  in  1809.  In  the  treaty  of  Kiel 
Frederick  VI.  absolved  the  Norwegians  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  called  upon  them  to  become  the  loyal  subjects 
of  the  Swedish  king.  But  the  Norwegians,  who  had  not  been 
consulted  in  the  inatter,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  treaty, 
declaring  that,  while  the  Danish  king  might  renounce  his  right 
to  the  Norwegian  crown,  it  was  contrary  to  international  law 
to  dispose  of  an  entire  kingdom  without  the  consent  of  its  people. 
A  meeting  of  delegates  was  convened  at  Eidsvold,  not  far  from  the 
Norwegian  capital,  where,  on  the  17th  of  May  18x4,  a  constitu- 
tion, framed  upon  the  constitutions  of  America,  of  France  (1791), 
and  of  Spain  (18x3),  was  adopted*  Among  its  most  important 
features  are  that  the  Storthing,  or  National  Assembly,  is  a 
single-chamber  institution,  and  that  the  king  is  not  given  an 
absolute  veto,  or  the  ri^t  to  dissolve  the  Storthing.  The 
Danish  governor  of  Norway,  Prince  Christian  Frederick,  was 
unanimously  elected  king.  Soon  afterwards  the  Swedes,  under 
the  crown  prince,  invaded  Norway.  The  hostilities  lasted 
only  a  fortnight,  when  Bemadolte  opened  negotiations  with 
the  Norwegians.  A  convention  was  held  at  Moss,  where  it  was 
proposed  that  the  Norwegians  should  accept  the  Swedish  king 
as  their  sovereign,  on  the  condition  that  their  constitution  of  the 
X7th  of  May  should  remain  intact,  except  with  such  alterations 
as  the  union  might  render  necessary.  An  extraordinary  Storthing 
was  then  sunmioned  at  Christlania,  and  on  the  4th  of  November 
X814  Norway  was  declared  to  be  "  a  free,  independent,  and 
indivisible  kingdom,  united  with  Sweden  under  one  king."  A 
month  previously  Prince  Christian  Frederick  had  laid  down 
his  crown  and  left  the  country. 

The  union  was  more  fully  defined  by  the  "  Act  of  Union," 
which  was  accepted  by  the  national  assemblies  of  both  countries 
in  the  following  year.  In  the  preamble  to  the  act  it  is  clearly 
stated  that  the  union  between  the  two  peoples  was  accomplished 
"  not  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  free  conviction,"  and  the  Swedish 
foreign  minister  declared  to  the  Eitropean  Powers,  on  behalf 
of  Sweden,  that  the  treaty  of  Kiel  had  been  abandoned,  and  that 
it  was  not  to  this  treaty,  but  to  the  confidence  of  the  Norwegian 
people  in  the  Swedish,  that  the  latter  owed  the  union  with 
Norway.  Tlie  constitution  framed  at  Eidsvold  was  retained, 
and  formed  the  CrundhVf  or  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom. 
The  imion  thus  concluded  between  the  two  countries  was  really 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  under  a  common  king,  each 
country  retaining  its  own  government,  parliament,  army,  navy 
and    customs. 

In  Sweden  the  people  received  only  an  imperfect  and  erroneous 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  union,  and  for  a  long  time  believed 
it  to  be  an  achievement  of  the  Sweidish  arms.  They  had  hoped 
to  make  Norway  a  province  of  Sweden,  and  now  they  had  entered 
into  a  union  in  which  both  countries  were  equally  independent. 
During  the  first  fifteen  years  the  king  was  represented  in  Norway 
by  a  Swedish  viceroy,  while  the  government  was,  of  course, 
composed  only  of  Norwegians.  Count  Wedel  Jarlsberg  was  the 
first  to  be  entrusted  with  the  important  office  of  head  of  the 
Norwegian  govcnmient,  while  several  of  Prince  Christian 
Frederick's  councillors  .of  state  were  retained,  or  replaced  by 
others  holding  their  political  vieWs.  The  Swedish  Count  von 
Essen  was  appointed  the  first  viceroy  of  Norway,  and  was 
succeeded  two  years  afterwards  by  his  countryman  Count  von 
MOmer,  over  both  of  whom  Count  Wedel  exercised  considerable 
influence. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  luion  the  country  suffered  from 
poverty  and  depression  of  trade,  and  the  finances  were  in  a 
stniatd  <lMonble  condition.  The  first  Storthing  was  chiefly 
niMOoaB  occupied  with  financial  and  other  practical  measures. 
htw—m  In  order  to  improve  the  finances  of  the  oountxy  a  bank 
sZaSf  ^^  Norway  was  founded,  and  the  army  was  reduced  to 
''  one  half.  The  paid-up  capital  of  the  bank  was  pro- 
cured by  an  extraordinary  tax,  and  this,  together  with  the  grow- 
ing discontent  among  the  peasantry,  brought  about  a  rising  in 


Hedemarken,  the  object  of  which  was  to  dissolve  the  Storthing  and 
to  obtain  a  reduction  in  the  taxation.   The  rising,  however,  sood 
subsided,  and  the  bountiful  harvest  of  18x9  brought  more  prosper- 
ous times  to  the  peasantry.    Meanwhile,  however,  the  finandil 
position  of  the  country  had  neariy  endaiigered  its  independeace. 
The  settlement  with  Denmark  with  regard  to  Norway's  share  of 
the  national  debt  conunon  to  both,  assumed  threatening  propor- 
tions.   In  the  interest  of  Dexmiark,  the  allied  powers  asked  fw  a 
speedy  settlement,  and  in  order  to  escape  their  ccdiective  inter- 
vention, Bemadotte,  who  had  now  ^succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  on  the  death  (February  5,  x8i8)  of  the  old 
king  Carl  Xm.,  aco^ted  England's  mediation,  and  was  enabled 
in  September  18x9  to  conclude  a  convention  with  Denmark, 
according  to  which  Norway  was  held  liable  for  only  3,000,000 
specie  dollars  (nearly  £700,000).   But  the  Norwegians  considered 
that  this  was  still  too  much,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Storthing 
in  xSsi  nearly  occasioned  a  fresh  interference  of  the  powen. 
The  Storthing,  however,  yielded  at  last,  and  agreed  to  raise  a 
loan  and  pay  the  amount  stipulated  in  the  convention,  but  the 
king  evidently  had  his  doubts  as  to  whether  the  NorR'egiaos 
really  intended  to  fulfil  their  obligations.    As  his  relations  with 
the  Storthing  had  already  become  strained,  and  as  he  was 
occupied  at  that  time  with  plans,  which  it  is  now  known  meant 
nothing  less  than  a  coup  d'itat  in  connexion  with  the  reviaaon 
of  the  Norwegian  constitution,  he  decided  to  adopt  military 
preparations,  and  in  July  xSsx  he  collected  a  force  of  3000 
Swedish  and  3000  Norwegian  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Christiania,  ostensibly  for  the  mere  purpose  oi  holding  some 
manoeuvres.    In  a  circular  note  (June  x)   to  the  European 
powers,  signed  by  the  Swedish  foreign  minister,  Eagstrom— 
but  it  is  not  difikult  to  recognize  the  hand  of  the  king  as  the 
real  author—the  miiuster  complained  bitterly  of  the  treatment 
the  king  had  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  Storthing,  and  repns 
sented  the  Norwegians  in  anythixig  but  a  favourable  li^t  to  the 
powers,  the  intention  being  to  obtain  their  sympathy  for  any 
attempt  that  might  be  made  to  revise  the  Norwegian  oonstltutioQ. 
About  this  time  another  important  questkm  had  to  be  settled 
by  the  Storthing.   The  Storthings  of  x8x5  and  18x8  had  already 
passed  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  nobQity,  but  the  king  bad  oa 
both  occasions  refused  his  sanaion.  The  Norwegians  maintaiaed 
that  the  few  counts  and  barons  still  to  be  fouxKl  in  Nwway  wen 
all  Danish  and  of  very  recent  origin,  while  the  really  true  and 
ancient  nobility  of  the  country  were  the  Norwegian  peasants, 
descendants  of  the  old  jarls  and  chieftains.    According  to  the 
constitution,  any  bill  which  has  been  passed  by  three  successively 
elected  Storthings,  elections  being  held  every  third  jrear,  beooaces 
law  without  the  king's  sanction.    When  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill  came  on,  the  king  did  everything  in  his  power  to  obstruct 
it,  but  in  spite  oi  his  opposition  the  ball  was  eventually  earned 
and  became  law. 

In  x8a2  Cotmt  Wedel  Jarlsberg  retired  from  the  gDvcnuccfiL 
He  had  become  unpopular  through  his  financial  policy,  a^ 
was  also  at  issue  with  the  king  on  vital  matters.  In 
1821  he  had  been  impeached  before  the  Rigsret,  the 
supreme  court  of  the  realm,  for  having  caused  the  f»r  < 
state  considerable  losses.  JonasCollctt(t77^i85i)^ 
appointed  as  his  successor  to  the  post  of  minister  oC 
finance.  The  king  had  by  this  time  apparently  abandozied  hJs 
pkm  of  a  coup  d*itai,  for  in  the  followixig  August  be  sutkmkted 
to  the  Storthing  several  proposals  for  fundamental  cbaitfo 
in  the  constitution,  all  of  whidi  aimed  at  renwving  all  that  wj» 
at  variance  with  a  monarchical  -form  of  government.  The 
changes,  in  fact,  were  the  same  as  he  had  suggested  in  bis  cira:ir 
note  to  the  Powers,  and  which  he  knew  would  be  hailed  v.^^ 
approval  by  his  Swedish  subjects.  When  the  Storthing  c<' 
again  in  X834  the  royal  proposals  for  the  constitutional  cbi^fg 
came  on  for  discussion.  The  Storthing  unanimously  rejectr.: 
not  only  the  king's  proposals,  but  also  several  others  by  piivz:r 
members  for  changes  in  the  constitution.  The  king  sxbouit; 
his  proposals  again  in  the  following  session  of  the  Stortbing,  ^ 
again  later  on,  but  they  were  always  unanimously  rejected.  1' 
X830  they  were  discussed  for  the  last  time,  with  the 
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TLe  king's  insistence  was  viewed  by  the  people  as  a  sign  of 
absolutist  tendencies,  and  naturally  excited  fresh  alarm.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  people  the  members  of  the  opposition  in  the  Storthing 
were  the  true  champions  of  the  rights  and  the  independence  which 
they  had  gained  in  1814. 

For  several  years  the  Norwegians  had  been  celebrating  the 
1 7th  of  May  as  their  day  of  independence,  it  being  the  anniversary 
Tht khg'B  ^^  ^^^  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1814;  but  as  the 
'  "-'   tension  between  the  Norwegians  and  the  king  increased,* 
the  latter  began  to  look  upon  the  celebration  in  the 
light  of  a  demonstration  directed  against  himself, 
and  when  CoUett,  the  minister  of  finance,  was  impeached 
before  the  supreme  court  of  the  realm  for  having  made  certain 
payments  without  the  sanction  of  the  Storthing,  he  also  con- 
sidered this  as  an  attack  upon  his  royal  prerogatives.    His 
irritation  knew  no  bounds,  and  although  Collet  t  was  acquitted 
by  the  supreme  court,  the  king,  in  order  to  express  his  irritation 
with  the  Storthing  and  the  action  they  had  taken  against  one  of 
his  ministers,  dissolved  the  national  assembly  with  every  sign 
of  displeasure.  The  Swedish  viceroy  at  the  time,  Count  Sandels, 
had  tried  to  convince  him  that  his  prejudice  against  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  X7th  of  May  was  groundless,  and  for  some  years  the 
king  had  made  no  objection  to  the  celebration.    In  1827  it  was, 
however,  celebrated  in  a  very  marked  manner,  and  later  in  the 
same  year  there  was  a  demonstration  against  a  foolish  political 
play  called  The  Unioriy  and  this  being  privately  reported  to  the 
king  in  as  bad  a  light  as  possible,  he  thought  that  Count  Sandels, 
who  had  not  considered  it  worth  while  to  report  the  occurrence, 
was  not  fitted  for  his  post,  and  had  him  replaced  by  Count  Beltzar 
Bojnaus  Platen  (1766-1829),  an  upright  but  narrow-minded 
statesman.    Count  Platen's  first  act  was  to  issue  a  proclamation 
warning  the  people  i^inst  celebrating  the  day  of  independence; 
and  in  April  1828  the  king,  against  the  advice  of  his  ministers, 
summoned  an  extraordinary  Storthing,  his  intention  being  to 
wrest  from  the  Storthing  the  supremacy  it  had  gained  in  1827. 
He  also  intended  to  take  steps  to  prevent  the  celebration  of  the 
1 7th  of  May,  and  assembled  a  force  of  3000  Norwegian  soldiers  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  The  king  arrived  in  Christiania 
soon  after  the  opening  of  the  extraordinary  Storthmg.    He  did 
not  succeed,  however,  in  his  attempt  to  malce  any  constitutional 
changes,  but  the  Storthing  met  the  king's  wbhes  with  regard  to 
the  celebration  of  the  17th  of  May  by  deciding  not  to  continue 
the  celebration,  and  the  people  all  over  the  country  quietly 
acquiesced.    The  following  year  trouble  broke  out  again.    The 
students  had  decided  to  celebrate  the  X7th  of  May  with  a  festive 
gathering,  which,  however,  passed  o£F  quietly.   But  large  masses 
of  the  people  paraded  the  streets,  singing  and  shouting,  and 
gathered  finally  in  the  market-place.    There  was  a  little  rioting, 
J.  and  thd  police  and  the  military  eventually  dispersed 

"  bMtth  the  people  and  drove  them  to  their  homes  with  sword 
ef  lA*  and  musket.  This  episode  has  become  known  as  the 
"battle  of  the  market-place,"  and  did  much  to 
increase  the  general  ill-feeling  against  Count  Platen. 
His  health  eventually  broke  down  from  disappointment  and 
vexation  at  the  indignities  and  abuse  heaped  upon  him.  He 
died  in  Christiania  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  his  post  remained 
vTicant  for  several  years,  the  presidency  of  the  Norwegian 
government  in  the  meantime  being  taken  by  CoUett,  its  oldest 
member. 

By  the  July  Revolution  of  1830  the  political  ntuation  in 
Europe  became  completely  changed,  and  the  lessons  derived 
l0cnmmtd  ^™™  ^^'  great  movement  reached  also  to  Norway. 
pomicai  The  representatives  of  the  peasantry,  for  whom  the 
powtr  constitution  had  paved  the  way  to  become  the  ruling 
element  in  political  life,  were  also  beginning  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  the  national  assembly,  where 
they  now  had  taken  up  an  independent  position  agairist  the 
representatives  of  the  oi^cial  classes,  who  in  1814  and  afterwards 
had  played  the  leading  and  most  influential  part  in  politics.  This 
party  was  now  under  the  leadership  of  the  able  and  gifted  Ole 
Ucland,  who  remained  a  member  of  every  Storthing  from  1833(0 
1869.     The  Storthing  of  1833  was  the  first  of  the  so-called  I 
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"  peasant  Storthings."  Hitherto  the  peasantry  had  never  been 
represented  by  more  than  twenty  members,  but  the  elections  in 
1833  brought  their  number  up  to  forty-five,  nearly  half  of  the 
toUl  representation.  The  attention  of  thb  new  party  was 
especially  directed  to  the  finances  of  the  country,  in  the  admini- 
stration of  which  they  demanded  the  strictest  economy.  They 
often  went  too  far  in  their  zeal,  and  thereby  incurred  consider- 
able ridiade. 

About  this  time  the  peasant  party  found  a  champion  in  the 
youthful  poet  Henxik  Wergeland,  who  soon  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  ''  Young  Norway  "  party.  He  was  a  n^cj,. 
republican  in  politics,  and  the  most  zealous  upholder  ind;  ap> 
of  the  national  independence  of  Norway  and  of  her  foaadtr 
full  equality  with  Sweden  in  the  union.  A  strong  '*'***^* 
opposition  to  Wergeland  and  the  peasant  party  was  formed  by 
the  upper  classes  under  the  leadership  of  another  rising  poet  and 
writer,  Johan  Sebastian  Welhaven,  and  other  talented  men,  who 
wished  to  retain  the  literary  and  linguistic  relationship  with 
Denmark,  while  Wergeland  and  his  party  wished  to  make  the 
separation  from  Denmark  as  complete  as  possible,  and  in  every 
way  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  natioxval  characteristics  and 
feeling  among  the  people.  He  devoted  much  of  his  time,  by 
writing  and  other  means,  to  promote  the  education  of  the  people; 
but  although  he  was  most  popular  with  the  working  and  poorer 
classes,  he  was  not  able  to  form  any  political  party  around  him, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  stood  almost  isolated.  He  died 
in  184s,  and  his  opponents  became  now  the  leaders  in  the  field 
of  literature,  and  carried  on  the  work  of  national  reconstruction 
in  a  more  restrained  and  quiet  manner.  The  peasant  party  still 
continued  to  exist,  but  restricted  itself  principally  to  the  assertion 
of  local  interests  and  the  maintenance  of  strict  economy  in 
finance. 

The  violent  agitation  that  began  in  1830  died  away.  The 
tension  between  the  king  and  the  legislature,  however,  still 
continued,  and  reached  its  height  during  the  session  of  1836, 
when  all  the  royal  proposals  for  changes  in  the  constitution  were 
laid  aside,  without  even  passing  through  committee,  and  when 
various  other  steps  towaids  upholding  the  independence  of  the 
country  were  taken.  The  king,  in  his  displeasure,  decided  to 
dissolve  the  Storthing;  but  before  it  dispersed  it  piDceeded  to 
impeach  Ldvenskiold,  one  of  the  ministers,  before  the  supreme 
court  of  the  realm,  for  having  advised  the  king  to  dissolve  the 
Storthing.  He  was  eventually  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000 
kroner  (about  £s5o),  but  he  retained  his  post.  Collctt,  another 
minister  who  had  greatly  displeased  the  king  by  his  conduct, 
was  dismissed;  but  unity  in  the  government  was  brought  about 
by  the  appointment  of  Count  Wedd  Jarlsberg  as  viceroy  of 
Norway.  From  this  time  the  relations  between  the  king  and  the 
Norwegian  people  began  to  improve,  whereas  in  Sweden  he  was^ 
in  his  later  years,  not  a  little  disliked. 

When  the  king's  anger  had  subsided,  he  summoned  the  Stor- 
thing to  an  extraordinary  session,  during  which  several  important 
bills  were  passed.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  session  an  ^^ 
address  to  the  king  was  agreed  to,  in  which  the  Stor-  amOoaal 
thing  urged  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  place  Norway 
in  political  respects  upon  an  equal  footing  with  Sweden, 
especially  in  the  conduct  of  diplomatic  affairs  with  foreign 
countries.  The  same  address  contained  a  petition  for  the  use 
of  the  national  or  merchant  flag  in  all  waters.  According  to 
the  constitution,  Norway  was  to  have  her  own  merchant  flag, 
and  in  1821  the  Storthing  had  passed  a  resolution  that  the  flag 
should  be  scarlet,  divided  into  four  by  a  blue  cross  with  white 
borders.  The  king,  however,  refused  his  sanction  to  the  resolu- 
tion, but  gave  permission  to  use  the  flag  in  waters  nearer  home; 
but  beyond  Cape  Finisterre  the  naval  flag,  which  was  really  the 
Swedisii  flag,  with  a  white  cross  on  a  red  ground  in  the  upper 
square,  must  be  carried.  In  reply  to  the  Storthing's  address  the 
king  in  1838  conceded  the  right  to  all  merchant  ships  to  carry  the 
natioTud  flag  in  all  waters.  This  was  hailed  \dih  great  rejoicings 
all  over  the  country;  but  the  question  of  the  national  flag  for 
general  use  had  yet  to  be  settled  With  regard  to  the  question 
raised  in  the  address  of  the  Storthing  about  the  conduct  of 
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diplomatic  affairs,  and  other  matters  concerning  the  equality  of 
Norway  in  the  union,  the  king  in  1839  appointed  a  committee  of 
four  Norwegians  and  four  Swedes,  who  were  to  consider  and 
report  upon  the  questions  thus  raised 

During  the  sitting  of  this  first "  Union  Committee  "  its  powers 
were  extended  to  consider  a  comprehensive  revision  of  the  Act 
Dealt  of  ^^  Union,  with  the  limitation  that  the  fundamental 
KiagCart  conditions  of  the  union  must  in  no  way  be  interfered 
J^tam  with.  3ut  before  the  committee  had  finished  their 
***■•**  report  the  king  died  (March  8th  1844),  and  was  suc- 
^  Oscar  L  cocded  by  his  SOU  Oscar  I.  According  to  the  constitu- 
tion the  Norwegian  kings  must  be  crowned  in  Throndhjem 
cathedral,  but  the  bishop  of  Throndhjem  was  in  doubt  whether 
the  queen,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  could  be  crowned,  and 
the  king  decided  to  forego  the  coronation  both  of  himself  and  his 
queen.  The  new  king  soon  showed  his  desire  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  Norwegian  people.  Thus  he  dedded  that  in  all  documents 
concerning  the  internal  government  of  the  country  Norway 
should  stand  first  where  reference  was  made  to  the  king  as 
sovereign  of  the  two  kingdoms.  After  having  received  the  report 
of  the  committee  concerning  the  flag  question,  he  resolved  Qune 
30th,  1844)  that  Norway  and  Sweden  should  each  carry  its  own 
national  flag  as  the  naval  flag,  with  the  mark  of  union  in  the  upper 
comer;  and  it  was  also  dedded  that  the  merchant  flag  of  the 
two  kingdoms  should  bear  the  same  mark  of  union,  and  that  only 
ships  sailing  under  these  flags  could  claim  the  protection  of  the 
state. 

The  financial  and  material  condition  of  the  country  had  now 
considerably  improved,  and  King  Oscar's  rdgn  was  marked  by 
the  carrying  out  of  important  legislative  work  and  reforms, 
especially  in  local  government.  New  roads  were  planned  and 
built  all  over  the  country,  the  first  railway  was  built,  steamship 
routes  along  the  coast  were  established,  lii^thouses  were  erected 
and  trade  and  shipping  made  great  progress.  The  king's  reign 
was  not  disturbed  by  any  serious  conflicts  between  the  two 
countries.  No  change  took  place  in  the  ministry  under  the 
presidency  of  the  viceroy  L6venskiold  upon  King  Oscar's 
accession  to  the  throne,  but  on  the  death  or  retirement  of  some 
of  its  members  the  vacant  places  were  filled  by  younger  and 
talented  men,  among  whom  was  Fredrik  Stang,  who  in  1845 
took  over  the  newly  established  ministry  of  the  interior.  During 
the  Schlcswig-Holstcin  rebellion  (i848>i85o)  and  the  Crimean 
War  King  Oscar  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  neutrality  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  by  which  Norwegian  shipping  especially 
benefited.  The  abolition  of  the  English  navigation  acts  in  1850 
was  of  great  importance  to  Norway,  and  opened  up  a  great  future 
for  its  merchant  fleet. 

In  1826  a  treaty  had  been  oonduded  with  Russia,  by  which 
the  frontier  between  that  coimtry  and  the  adjoining  strip  of 
Norwegian  territory  in  the  Polar  region  was  definitdy 
'ir?*"*'  delimited;  but  in  spite  of  this  treaty  Russia  in  1851 
gffgg^g,  demanded  that  the  Russian  Lapps  on  the  Norwegian 
frontier  should  have  the  right  to  fish  on  the  Norwegian 
coast,  and  have  a  portion  of  the  coast  on  the  Varanger  fjord 
allotted  to  them  to  settle  upon.  The  Norwegian  government 
refused  to  accede  to  the  Russian  demands,  and  serious  complica* 
tions  might  have  ensued  if  the  attention  of  Russia  had  not  been 
turned  in  another  direction.  While  his  father  had  looked 
to  Russia  for  support,  King  Oscar  was  more  inclined  to  secure 
western  powers  as  his  allies,  and  during  the  Crimean  War  he 
concluded  a  treaty  with  England  and  France,  according  to 
which  these  countries  promised  thdr  assistance  in  the  event  of 
any  fresh  attempts  at  encroachment  on  Norwegian  or  Swedish 
territory  by  Russia.  In  consequence  of  this  treaty  the  relations 
]3etween  Norway  and  Sweden  and  Russia  became  somewhat 
strained;  but  after  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1856,  and  the  accession 
of  Alexander  II.,  whose  government  was  in  favour  of  a  peaceful 
policy,  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Stockholm  succeeded  in 
bringing  about  more  friendly  relations. 

Owing  to  the  king's  ill-health,  his  son,  the  crown  prince  Carl, 
was  appointed  regent  in  1857,  and  two  years  later,  when  King 
Oscar  died,  be  succeeded  to  the  throne^  of  the  two  countries  as 
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Carl  XV.  He  was  a  gifted,  genial  and  noble  penonaHtj,  and 
desired  to  inaugurate  his  reign  by  giving  the  Nor-  omtt^ 
wegians  a  proof  of  his  willingness  to  acknowledge  the  OaearLt 
claims  of  Norway,  but  he  did  not  h've  to  see  his  wishes 
in  this  respect  carried  out.  According  to  the  constitu- 
tion, the  king  had  the  power  to  appoint  a  viceroy  for 
Norway,  who  might  be  dther  a  Norwe^an  or  Swede.  Since  1839 
no  Swede  had  held  the  post,  and  since  1859  no  ^pointment  of  a 
Viceroy  had  been  made.  But  the  paragraph  in  the  constltutioa 
still  existed,  and  the  Norwegians  naturally  wished  to  have  this 
stamp  of  "provinciality"  obliterated.  A  proposal  for  the 
abolishment  of  the  oflke  of  viceroy  was  laid  before  the 
Storthing  in  1859,  and  passed  by  it.  The  king,  whose 
sympathies  on  this  question  were  known,  had  been 
appealed  to,  and  had  privately  promised  that  he  would 
sanction  the  proposed  change  in  the  constitution;  but  as  toon 
as  the  resolution  of  the  Storthing  became  known  in  Swedes,  a 
violent  outcry  arose  both  in  the  Swedish  press  and  the  Swedish 
estates.  Under  the  pressure  that  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
king  in  Sweden,  he  eventually  refused  to  sanction  the  rcsoluiioD 
of  Uie  Storthing;  but  he  added  that  he  shared  the  views  of  his 
Norwegian  counsellors,  and  would,  when  *'  the  convenient 
moment "  came,  himself  propose  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 
viceroy. 

In  the  following  year  the  Swedish  government  again  pnaatA  the 
demands  of  the  Swedish  estates  for  a  revision  of  the  Act  of  Union, 
which  this  time  induded  the  establishment  of  n 
union  or  common  parliament  for  the  two  countries,  on 
the  basis  that,  according  to  the  peculation,  there 
should  be  two  Swedish  members  to  every  Norwegian. 
The  proposal  was  sent  to  the  Norwegian  government* 
which  did  not  seem  at  all  disposed  to  entertain  it;  bat 
some  dissensions  arose  with  regard  to  the  form  in  which  its  reply 
was  to  be  laid  before  the  king.  The  more  obstinate  membeis 
of  the  ministry  resigned,  and  others,  of  a  more  pUabie  nature, 
were  appointcxi  under  the  presidency  of  Fredrik  Stan^  who 
had  alrauly  been  minister  of  the  interior  from  1845  to  1856. 
The  reconstructed  government  was,  however,  in  acooM  with  the 
retiring  one,  that  no  proposal  for  the  revision  of  the  Act  of  Union 
could  then  be  entertained.  The  king,  however,  advocated  the 
desirability  of  a  revision,  but  insisted  that  this  would  have  to 
be  based  upon  the  full  equality  of  both  countries.  In  1863  the 
Storthing  assented  to  the  appointment  by  the  king  of  a  Union 
committee,  the  second  time  that  such  a  committee  had  heax 
called  upon  to  consider  this  vexatious  question.  It  was  not 
until  1867  that  its  report  was  made  public,  but  it  could  not 
come  on  for  discussion  in  the  Storthing  till  it  met  again  in  1871. 
During  this  period  the  differences  between  the  two  countries 
were  somewhat  thrust  into  the  background  by  the  Danish 
complications  in  1863-1864,  which  threatened  to  draw  tbe  two 
kingdoms  into  war.  King  Carl  was  himself  in  favour  «rf  a 
defensive  alliance  with  Denmark,  but  the  Norwegian  Storthing 
would  only  consent  to  this  if  an  alliance  could  aIso.be  effected 
with  at  least  one  of  the  western  powers. 

In  1869  the  Storthing  passed  a  resolution  by  whidi  its  sessions 
were  made  annual  insteaid  of  triennial  according  to  the  coostica- 
tion  of  1814.  The  first  important  question  which  the  fust  ycarfy 
Storthing  which  met  in  1871  had  to  consider  was  once  more  the 
proposed  revision  of  the  Act  of  Union.  The  Norwegians  k&i 
persistently  maintained  that  in  any  discussion  on  this  qoesiioc 
the  basis  for  the  negotiations  should  be  (i)  tbe  full  equality  of  tht 
two  kingdoms,  and  (3)  no  extension  of  the  bonds  of  the  uxjob 
beyond  the  line  origbally  defined  in  the  act  of  181  $•  Howem. 
the  draft  of  the  new  act  contained  terms  in  which  the  vapr^mx:^ 
of  Sweden  was  presupposed  and  which  introduced  importis: 
extensions  of  the  bonds  of  the  union;  and,  strangdy  enough,  ^ 
report  of  the  Union  committee  was  adopted  by  the  new  Stxr.: 
ministry,  and  even  supported  by  some  of  the  most  influenii-' 
newspapers  under  the  plausible  garb  of  "  Scandinavinaisa ' 
In  these  drcumstances  the  "  lawyers'  party,"  under  the  Icair 
ship  of  Johan  Sverdrup,  who  was  to  play  such  a  prominent  pa" 
in  Norwegian  polilics,  and  the  "  peasant  party,"  led  by  Si.rs- 
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Jaaboek,  a  gifted  peasant  proprietor,  who  was  ako  destined  to 
become  a  prominent  figure  in  the  political  history  of  the  country, 
f^„^  formed  an  alliance,  with  the  object  of  guarding  against 
Oom  9tam  &ny  encroachment  upon  the  liberty  and  independence 
Norwt^mm  which  the  coimtry  had  secured  by  the  constitution  of 
1814.  This  was  the  foundation  of  the  great  national 
party,  which  became  known  as  the  "  Venstre  "  (the 
left),  and  which  before  long  became  powerful  enough  to  exert 
the  most  decisive  influence  upon  the  poUtical  affairs  of  the 
country.  When,  therefore,  the  proposed  revision  of  the  Act  of 
Union  eventually  came  before  the  Storthing  in  1871,  it  was  re- 
jected by  an  overwhehning  majority.  The  position  which  the 
government  had  taken  up  on  this  question  helped  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  Norwegians  to  some  defects  in  the  constitution,  which 
had  proved  obstacles  to  the  development  and  strengthening  of 
the  parliamentary  system. 

In  1872  a  private  bill  came  before  the  Storthing,  proposing  that 
the  ministers  should  be  admitted  to  the  Storthing  and  take  part 
^  ^.__  in  its  proceedings.  After  a  number  of  stormy  debates, 
JJ^JjJ^ii,  the  bill  was  successfully  carried  under  the  leadership 
ij«^  0/  of  Johan  Sverdrup  by  a  large  majority,  but  the  govem- 
miauun  ment,  evidently  jealous  of  the  growing  powers  and 
toa»auia  influence  of  the  new  liberal  party  in  the  Storthing, 
2*^f^    advised  the  king  to  refuse  his  sanction,  although  the 

^  government  party  itself  had  several  times  in  the 
preceding  half -century  introduced  a  similar  bill  for  admitting  the 
ministers  to  the  Storthing.  At  that  time,  however,  the  opposition 
had  looked  with  suspicion  on  the  presence  of  the  ministers  in  the 
national  assembly,  lest  their  superior  skill  in  debate  and  political 
experience  should  turn  the  scale  too  readily  in  favour  of  govern- 
ment measures.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  opposition  had 
gained  more  experience  and  had  confidence  in  its  own  strength, 
and  no  doubt  found  that  the  legislative  work  could  better  be 
carried  on  if  the  ministers  were  present  to  explain  and  defend 
their  views;  but  the  government  saw  in  the  proposed  reform  the 
threatened  introduction  of  full  parliamentary  government,  by 
which  the  ministry  could  not  remain  in  office  unless  supported  by 
a  majority  in  the  Storthing.  Before  the  Storthing  separated  the 
liberals  carried  a  vote  of  censure  against  the  government;  but 
the  king  declared  that  the  ministers  enjoyed  his  confidence 
and  took  no  further  notice  of  the  vote.  Two  of  the  ministers, 
who  had  advised  the  ratification  of  the  bill,  resigned,  however; 
and  a  third  minister,  who  had  been  in  the  government  since 
1848,  resigned  also,  and  retired  from  public  life,  foreseeing  the 
storm  that  was  brewing  on  the  political  horizon.  Numerous 
public  meetings  were  held  all  over  the  country  in  support  of  the 
proposed  reform,  and  among  the  speakers  was  Johan  Sverdrup, 
now  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  liberal  party,  who  was  hailed 
with  great  enthusiasm  as  the  champion  of  the  proposed  reform. 

This  was  the  political  situation  when  King  Carl  died  (i8th 
September  1873).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  who  ascended 
OMdkW  the  throne  as  Oscar  II.  In  the  following  year  he 
gave  his  sanction  to  the  bDl  for  the  abolition  of  the 
^  office  of  viceroy,  which  the  Storthing  had  again 
passed,  and  the  president  of  the  ministry  was  after- 
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wards  recognized  as  the  prime  minister  and  head  of  the 
government  in  Christiania.  Fredrik  Stang,  who  was  the  pre- 
sident of  the  ministry  at  the  time,  was  the  first  to  fill  this  office. 
In  the  same 'year  Norway  celebrated  its  existence  for  a  thousand 
years  as  a  kingdom,  with  great  festivities. 

In  1874  the  government,  in  order  to  show  the  people  that  they 
to  some  extent  were  willing  to  meet  their  wishes  with  regard  to 
jYmfffflMfc  ^he  great  question  before  the  country,  laid  before  the 
^  th»        Storthing  a  royal  proposition  for  the  admittance  of  the 

ministers  to  the  national  assembly.    But  this  was  to 

be  accompanied  by  certain  other  constitutional  changes, 
unU      '^^^  ^  giving  the  king  the  right  of  dissolving  the  Stor- 

thingat  hispleasure,  and  providingfixed  pensions  for  ex- 
ministers,  which  was  regarded  as  a  guarantee  against  the  majority 
of  the  assembly  misusing  its  new  power.  The  bill  which  the 
government  brought  in  was  unanimously  rejected  by  the  Stor- 
ttsing,  the  conservatives  also  voting  against  it,  as  they  considered 
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the  guarantees  Insufficient.  The  same  year,  and  again  10  i877> 
the  Storthing  passed  the  bill,  but  in  a  somewhat  different  form 
from  that  of  1872.  On  both  o<xasions  the  king  refused  his 
sanction. 

The  Storthing  then  resorted  to  the  procedure  provided  by  the 
constitution  to  carry  out  the  people's  will.  In  x88o  the  bill  was 
passed  for  the  third  time,  and  on  this  occasion  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  93  out  of  113.  Three 
Storthings  after  three  successive  elections  had  now 
carried  the  bill,  and  it  was  generally  expected  that  the  king  and 
his  government  would  at  length  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  but  the  king  on  this  occasion  also  refused  his  sanction, 
declaring  at  the  same  time  that  his  right  to  the  absolute  veto 
was  *'  above  all  doubt."  Johan  Sverdrup,  the  leader  of  the 
liberal  party  and  president  of  the  Storthing,  brought  the  question 
to  a  prompt  issue  by  proposing  to  the  Storthing  that  the  bill, 
which  had  been  passed  three  times,  should  be  declared  to  be  the 
law  of  the  land  without  the  king's  sanction.  Thb  proposal  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority  on  the  9th  of  June  x88o,  but  the 
king  and  his  ministers  in  reply  declared  that  they  would  not 
recognize  the  validity  of  the  resolution. 

From  this  moment  the  struggle  may  be  said  to  have  centred 
itself  upon  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  an  absolute  veto  on 
the  part  of  the  crown.  The  king  requested  the  faculty  stnggf^ 
of  law  at  the  Christiania  university  to  give  its  opinion  ttiw^tm 
on  the  question  at  issue,  and  with  one  dissentient  the  tk^umg 
learned  doctors  upheld  the  king's  right  to  the  absolute  SitlL* 
veto  in  questions  concerning  amendments  of  the  con-  ^^ 

stitution,  although  they  could  not  find  that  it  was  expressly 
stated  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  country.  The  ministry  also 
advised  the  king  to  claim  a  veto  in  questions  of  supply,  which 
still  further  increased  the  ill-feeling  in  the  country  against  the 
government,  apd  the  conflict  in  consequence  grew  more  and  more 
violent. 

In  the  midst  of  the  struggle  between  the  king  and  the  Storthing, 
the  prime  minister,  Fredrik  Stang,  resigned,  and  Christian 
August  Selmer  (1816-1889)  became  his  successor; 
and  this,  together  with  the  appointment  of  another 
member  to  the  ministry,  K.  H.  Schweigaard,  plainly 
indicated  that  the  conflict  with  the  Storthing  was  to  be  continued. 
In  June  1882  the  king  arrived  in  Christiania  to  dissolve  the 
Storthing,  and  on  this  occasion  delivered  a  speech  from  the 
throne,  in  which  he  openly  censured  the  representatives  of  the 
people  for  their  attitude  in  legislative  work  and  on  the  question 
of  the  absolute  veto,  the  speech  creating  considerable  surprise 
throughout  the  country.  Johan  Sverdrup  and  BjOmstjerne 
Bjdrnson,  the  poptilar  poet  and  dramatist,  called  upon  the 
people  to  support  the  Storthing  in  upholding  the  resolution  of 
the  9th  of  June,  and  to  rouse  themselves  to  a  sens^  of  their 
political  rights.  The  elections  resulted  in  a  great  victory  for  the 
liberal  party,  which  returned  stronger  than  ever  to  the  Storthing, 
numbering  83  and  the  conservatives  only  31.  The  ministry, 
however,  showed  no  sign  of  yielding,  and,  when  the  new  Storthing 
met  in  February  1883,  the  Odelsthing  (the  lower  division  of  the 
national  assembly)  decided  upon  having  the  question  |^^t>- 
finally  settled  by  impeaching  the  whole  of  the  ministry  «•«<  0/ 
before  the  Rigsret  or  the  supreme  court  of  the  realm.  mtaMtn 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Rigsret  is  limited  to  the  trial  Jj^JJJ^^ 
of  offences  against  the  state,  and  there  is  no  appeal  jffgi^ 
against  its  decisions.  The  charges  against  the  ministers 
were  for  having  acted  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  country  by 
advising  the  king  to  refuse  his  sanction — first,  to  the  amendment 
of  the  law  for  admitting  the  ministers  to  the  Storthing;  secondly, 
to  a  bill  involving  a  question  of  supply;  and  thirdly,  to  a  bill 
by  which  the  Storthing  could  appoint  additional  directors  on  the 
state  railways. 

The  trial  of  the  eleven  ministers  of  the  Selmer  cabinet  began  in 
May  1883  and  lasted  over  ten  months:  In  the  end  the  n»  atale 
Rigsret  sentenced  the  prime  minister  and  seven  of  his  ify—» 
ministers  to  be  deprived  of  their  offices,  while  three,  JJf^ijLt 
who  had  either  recommended  the  king  to  sanction  ^v***' 
ijit  bill  for  admitting  the  nunisters  to  the  Storthing,  or  had 
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entered  the  cabinet  at  a  later  date,  were  heavQy  fined.  The 
excitement  in  the  country  rose  to  feverish  anxiety.  Rumours  of 
all  kinds  were  afloat,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  king 
would  attempt  a  coup  ffitat.  Fortunately  the  king  after  some  hesi- 
tation issued  (xxth  March  1884)  an  order  in  council  announcing 
that  the  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  would  be  carried  inio 
effect,  and  Selmer  was  then  called  upon  to  resign  his  position  as 

prime  minister.  King  Osair,  however,  in  his  dedara- 
'**•"*?■  tion  upheld  the  constitutional  prerogative  of  the 
a»kui     crown,  which,  he  maintained,  was  not  impaired  by 

the  judgment  of  the  Rigsret.  The  following  month  the 
king,  regardless  of  the  large  UbenX  majority  in  the  Storthing, 
asked  Schweigaard,  one  of  the  late  ministers,  whose  punishment 
consisted  in  a  fine,  to  form  a  ministry,  and  the  so-called  "  April 
ministry"  was  then  appointed,  but  sent  in  its  resignation  in 
the  following  month.  Professor  Broch,  a  former  minister,  next 
failed  to  form  a  ministry,  and  the  king  was  at  last  compelled  to 
appoint  a  ministry  in  accordance  with  the  majority  in  the 
F^9t  Storthing.    In  June  1884  Johan  Sverdrup  was  asked 

Ubtrmi  to  form  one.  He  selected  for  his  ministers  leading 
mimuuy  men  on  th^  liberal  side  in  the  Storthing,  and  the  first 
'^^'  liberal  ministry  that  Norway  had  was  at  length 
appointed.  The  Storthing,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  king,  passed 
a  new  resolution  admitting  the  ministers  to  the  national  assembly, 
and  this  received  formal  sanction. 

During  the  following  years  a  series  of  important  reforms  was 
carried  through.  Thus  in  1887  the  jury  system  in  criminal 
matters  was  introduced  into  the  country  after  violent  opposition 
from  the  conservatives.  A  bill  intended  to  give  parishioners 
greater  influence  in  church  matters,  and, introduced  by  Jakob 
Sverdrup,  the  minister  of  education,  and  a  nephew  of  the  prime 
minister,  met,  however,  with  strong  opposition,  and  was  eventu- 
ally rejected  by  the  Storthing,  the  result  being  a  break-up  of  the 
ministry  and  a  disorganization  of  the  Kberal  party.  In  June  x88g 
the  Sverdrup  ministry  resigned,  and  a  conse'rvative  one  was 
formed  by  Emil  Stang,  the  leader  of  the  conservatives  in  the 
Storthing,  and  during  the  next  two  years  the  Storthing  passed 
various  useful  measures;  but  the  ministry  was  eventually 
wrecked  on  the  rock  of  the  great  national  question  which  about 
this  time  came  to  the  front — that  of  Norway's  share  in  the 
transaction  of  diplomatic  affairs.  At  the  time  of  the  union  in 
1814  nothing  had  been  settled  as  to  how  these  were  to  be  con- 
ducted, but  in  1835  a  resolution  was  issued,  that  when  the 
Th»  BBM  ^^c<^^  foreign  minister  was  transacting  diplomatic 
tioa  0f       matters  with  the  king  which  concerned  both  countries, 

or  Norway  only,  the  Norwegian  minister  of  state  in 

attendance  upon  the  king  at  Stockholm  should  be 

present.  This  arrangement  did  not  always  prove 
satisfactory  to  the  Norwegians,  especially  as  the  Stiredish 
foreign  minister  could  not  be  held  responsible  to  the  Norwegian 
govemmoit  or  parliament. 

By  a  change  in  the  Swedish  constitution  in  1885  the  ministerial 
council,  in  which  diplomatic  matters  are  discussed,  came  to 

consist  of  the  Swedish  foreign  minister  and  two  other 
ff*  members  of  the  cabinet  on  behalf  of  Sweden,  and  of 

ffi^**       the  Norwegian  minister  at  Stockholm  on  behalf  of 

Norway.  The  king,  wishing  to  remedy  this  di^Mirity, 
proposed  that  the  composition  of  the  council  should  be  determinni 
by  an  additional  paragraph  in  the  Act  of  Union.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  Norwegian  government  in  Stockholm  proposed  that 
three  members  of  the  cabinet  of  each  country  shoidd  constitute 
the  ministerial  counciL  To  this  the  Swedidi  government  was 
willing  to  agree,  but  on  the  assumption  that  the  minuter  of  foreign 
affairs  should  continue  to  be  a  Swede  as  before,  and  this  the 
Norwegians,  of  course,  would  not  accept.  At  the  king's  instiga- 
tion the  negotiations  with  the  Swedish  government  were  resumed 
at  the  begiiming  of  1891,  but  the  Swedish  Riksdag  rejected 
the  proposals,  while  the  Norwegian  Storthing  insisted  upon 
"  Norway's  right,  as  an  independent  kingdom,  to  full  equality 
in  the  union,  and  therewith  her  right  to  watch  over  her  foreign 
affairs  in  a  constitutional  manner."  The  Stang  ministry  then 
resigned,  and  a  liberal  ministry,  with  Steen,  the  recognized 


leader  of  the  liberal  party  after  Sverdrup's  withdrawal  from 
politics,  as  prime  minnier,  was  appointed. 

The  new  ministry  had  placed  the  question  of  a  separate  mint^yr 
of  foreign  affairs  for  Norway  prominently  in  their  programme,  but 
little  progress  was  made  during  the  next  few  years. 
Another  and  more  important  question  for  the  country, 
as  far  as  its  shipping  and  commerce  are  concerned, 
now  came  to  the  front.  The  Storthing  had  in  1891 
appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  practicalnlicy  of 
establishing  a  separate  Norwegian  consular  service,  and  in  1892 
the  Storthing,  acting  upon  the  committee's  report,  determised 
to  establish  a  consular  service.  The  king,  influenttd  by  public 
opinion  in  Sweden,  refused  his  sanction,  and  the  Norwegian 
government  in  consequence  sent  in  their  resignation,  wbercupoa 
a  complete  deadlock  ensued.  This  was  terminated  by  a  com- 
promise to  the  effect  that  the  ministry  would  return  to  office  <» 
the  understanding  that  the  question  was  postponed  by  cocnmoa 
consent.  The  following  year  the  Storthing  again  passed  a 
resolution  calling  upon  the  Norwegian  government  to  proceed 
with  the  necessary  measures  for  establishing  the  proposed 
consular  service  for  Norway,  but  the  king  again  refused  to  take 
any  action  in  the  matter.  Upon  this  ^e  liberal  ministry  resigned 
(May  1893),  and  the  king  appointed  a  conservative  gDvemmeot, 
with  EmU  Stang  as  its  chief.  Thus  matters  went  on  till  tlie  cod 
of  1894,  when  the  triennial  elections  took  place,  with  the  resuh 
that  the  majority  of  the  electors  declared  in  favour  of  tiai«**^il 
independence  on  the  great  question  then  before  the  country. 
The  ministry  did  not  at  once  resign,  )>ut  waited  till  the  kiag 
arrived  in  Christiania  to  open  the  Storthing  Quiuary  1895).  The 
king  kept  the  country  for  over  four  months  without  a  responsible 
government,  during  which  time  the  crisis  had  become  more  acute 
than  ever.  A  coalition  ministry  was  at  last  formed,  with 
Professor  G.  F.  Hagerup  as  prime  minister.  A  new  committee, 
con«sting  of  an  equal  number  of  Norwegians  and  Swedes,  was 
appointed  to  a>nsider  the  question  of  separate  diplomatic 
representation;  but  after  sitting  for  over  two  years  the  com- 
mittee separated  without  being  able  to  come  to  any  agreement. 

The  elections  in  1897  proved  again  a  great  victory  for  the  liberal 
party,  79  liberals  and  35  conservatives  being  returned,  and  in 
February  1898  the  Hagerup  ministry  was  replaced  by  a  libenl 
once  more  under  the  premiership  of  Steen.  Soon  afterwards  the 
bill  for  the  general  adoption  of  the  national  or  "  pure  "  flag,  as 
it  was  caUed,  was  carried  for  the  third  time,  and  became  Uv 
without  the  king's  sanction.  In  1898  universal  political  suffrage 
for  men  was  passed  by  a  large  majority,  but  the  proposal  to 
include  women  received  the  support  of  only  33  votes. 

In  January  2902,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Swedish  forciga 
minbter,  another  committee,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  o< 
leading  Norwegians  and  Swedes,  was  appointed  by 
the  king  to  investigate  the  consular  question.  The 
unanimous  report  of  the  committee  was  to  the  effect 
that  "  it  was  possible  to  appoint  separate  Norwegian 
consuls  exclusively  responsible  to  Norwegian  authority 
separate  Swedish  consuls  exclusively  reqx>nsible  to 
authority."  The  further  negotiations  between  the  two  govern 
ments  resulted  in  the  so-called  comwmniqui  of  the  34th  off  Mardi 
1903,  which  announced  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  betwcca 
the  representatives  of  the  two  countries  for  the  i-^^aM^hm^^ 
of  the  separate  consular  service.  The  terms  of  the  eommnmifti 
were  submitted  to  a  combined  Norwegian  and  Swedish  covocS 
of  state  on  the  axst  of  December  1903,  when  they  were  unant* 
mously  agreed  to  and  were  signed  by  the  king,  who  oommiasiooed 
the  Norwegian  and  the  Swedish  governments  to  proceed  with  tbr 
drafting  of  the  laws  and  regulations  for  the  separate  connibr 
services.  In  due  course  the  Norwegian  government  sulmattrd 
to  the  Swedish  government  theur  draft  of  the  prc^x)sed  laws  asd 
regulations,  but  no  reply  was  forthcoming  for  several  months. 
About  this  time  the  Swedish  foreign'  minister,  Mr  Lagetfacis. 
who  had  zealously  worked  for  a  friendly  solution  of  the  consafar 
question,  resigned,  and  in  November  the  same  year  BoatrGm,  the 
Swedish  prime  minister,  suddenly  submitted  to  the  Nomigiu 
government  a  number  of  new  Conditions  under  which  the  SwediA 
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government  was  prepared  to  agree  to  the  establishment  of  separate 
consuls.  This  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  Norwegians  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  basis  for  the  establishment  of  separate 
consuls  had  already  been  agreed  upon  and  confirmed  by  the 
king  in  December  X9O5.  According  to  Bostrdm's  proposals  the 
Norwegian  consuls  were  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Swedish  foreign  minister,  who  was  to  have  the  power  to  remove 
any  Norwegian  consul.  The  Norwegians  felt  it  would  be  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  self-governing  country  to  agree  to  the  Swedish 
proposals,  and  that  these  new  demands  were  nothing  less  than 
a  breach  of  faith  with  regard  to  the  terms  of  agreement  arrived 
at  two  years  before  by  both  governments  and  approved  and 
signed  by  the  king.  The  Norwegian  government  would  have 
been  perfectly  justified  if,  after  this,  they  had  withdrawn  from 
the  negotiations,  but  they  did  not  wish  to  jeopardize  the  oppor- 
tunity of  arriving  at  a  friendly  settlement,  and  Hagerup,  the 
Norwegian  prime  minister,  proceeded  to  Stockholm  to  confer 
with  BostrOm;  but  no  satisfactory  agreement  could  be  arrived 
at.  There  was  therefore  nothing  left  but  for  the  Norwegians 
to  take  matters  into  their  own  hancb. 

On  the  8th  of  February  1905  Hagerup  announced  to  the 
Norwegian  Storthing  that  the  negotiations  had  fallen  through, 
and  on  the  xyth  the  Storthing  decided  unanimously  to  refer 
the  matter  to  a  special  committee.  Owing  to  some  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  members  of  his  minbtry,  Hagerup  resigned 
on  the  xst  of  March  and  was  Succeeded  by  Christian  Michelsen, 
who  formed  a  ministry  composed  of  members  of  both  political 
parties.  The  special  committee  decided  that  a  bill  should  be 
immediately  submitted  to  the  Storthing  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Norwegian  consular  service  and  that  the  measure  should  come 
into  force  not  later  than  the  xst  of  April  X906.  An  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Swedish  crown  prince,  acting  as  Prince  Regent 
during  the  king's  illness,  to  enter  into  new  negotiations  with  the 
Norwegian  government,  but  the  proposals  were  not  favourably 
received  in  Norway.  In  April  xgos  Bostr5m  resigned,  which 
was  considered  to  be  a  move  on  the  part  of  Sweden  to  facilitate 
negotiations  with  Norway.  The  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
Norwegian  consuls  was  passed  by  the  Storthing  without  a 
dissentient  voice  on  the  33rd  of  May,  and  it  was  generally 
expected  that  the  king,  who  again  had  assumed  the  reins  of 
government,  would  sanction  the  bill,  but  on  the  27th  of  May, 
in  spite  of  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  Norwegian  ministers, 
the  king  formally  refused  to  do  so.  The  Norwegian  Ministry 
immediately  resigned,  but  the  king  informed  the  ministers  that 
Dcdto/a.  be  could  not  accept  their  resignation.  They,  however, 
Ooa  0#       declined  to  withdraw  it.    A  few  days  afterwards  the 

Norwegian  government  informed  the  Storthing  of  the 

king's  refusal,  whereupon  the  assembly  unanimously 
agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  special  committee.  On  the 
7th  of  June  the  Storthing  met  to  hear  the  final  decision  of 
the  government.  Michelsen,  the  prime  minister,  informed  the 
Storthing  that  all  the  members  of  the  government  had  resigned 
in  consequence  of  the  king's  refusal  to  sanction  the  consular 
law,  that  the  king  had  declined  to  accept  the  resignation,  and 
that,  as  an  alternative  government  could  not  be  formed,  the 
union  with  Sweden,  based  upon  a  king  in  common,  was  con- 
sequently dissolved.  The  president  of  the  Storthing  submitted 
a  resolution  that  the  resigning  ministry  should  be  authorized  to 
exercise  the  authority  vested  in  the  king  in  accordance  .with  the 
constitution  of  the  country.  The  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

King  Oscar,  on  receiving  the  news  of  the  action  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Storthing,  sent  a  telegraphic  protest  to  the  Norwegian 

prime  minister  and  to  the  president  of  the  StortUng. 

The  Swedish  government  immediately  decided  to 
Swtdfo,     summon  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  Swedish 

parliament  for  the  20th  of  June,  when  a  special  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  by 
Sweden.  On  the  35th  of  July  the  report  of  the  committee  was 
laid  before  the  Riksdag,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  Sweden 
could  have  no  objection  to  enter  into  negotiations  about  the 
severance  of  the  union,  when  a  vote  to  that  effect  had  been 


given  by  a  newly-elected  Storthing  or  by  a  national  vote  in  the 
form  of  a  referendum  by  the  Norwegian  people.  The  report 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Swedish  Riksdag  on  the  37th 
of  July,  and  on  the  following  day  the  Norwegian  Storthing 
decided  that  a  general  plebiscite  should  be  taken  on  the  X3th 
of  August,  when  368,31  x  voted  in  favour  of  the  dissolution  and 
only  X84  against  it.  It  was  thereupon  agreed  that  representatives 
of  Norway  and  of  Sweden  should  meet  at  Karlstad  in  Sweden 
on  the  3  xst  of  August  to  discuss  and  arrange  for  the  severance  of 
the  union.  The  negotiations  lasted  till  the  23rd  of  September, 
though  more  than  once  they  were  on  the  point  of  being  broken 
off.  The  agreement  stipulated  a  neutral  zone  on  both  sides  of  the 
southern  border  between  the  two  countries,  the  Norwegians 
undertaking  to  dismantle  some  fortifications  within  that  zone. 
The  agreement  was  to  remain  in  force  for  ten  years,  and  could 
be  renewed  for  a  similar  period,  unless  one  of  the  countries  gave 
notice  to  the  contrary.  The  Karlstad  agreement  was  -^^j^ 
ratified  by  the  Norwegian  Storthing  on  th^  9th  of  ^!Sma 
October  and  by  the  Swedish  Riksdag  on  the  x  6th  of  the  vu, 
same  month.  On  the  37th  of  October  King  Oscar 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Norwegian  Storthing,  in  which  he 
relinquished  the  crown  of  Norway.  The  Norwegian  government 
was  thereupon  authorized  by  the  Storthing  to  negotiate  with 
Prince  Charles  of  Deimiark  and  to  arrange  for  a  national  vote  as 
to  whether  or  no*the  country  would  approve  of  his  election  for  the 
Norwegian  throne.  The  plebiscite  resulted  in  259,563  votes 
for  his  election  and  69,364  against.  On  the  x8th  of  November 
the  Storthing  unanimously  dected  Prince  Charles  as  king  of 
Norway,  he  taking  the  name  of  Haakon  VII.  On  the  35th  of 
November  the  king  and  his  consort,  Queen  Maud,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  King  Edward  VII.  of  England,  entered  the  Norwegian 
capital.  Their  coronation  took  place  in  the  Trondhjem  cathedral 
the  following  year. 

In  X907  parliamentary  suffrage  was  granted  to  women  with 
the  same  limitation  as  in  the  municipal  suffrage  granted  to  them 
in  190X,  viz.  to  all  unmarried  women  over  35  years,  who  pay 
taxes  on  an  income  of  300  kroner  (about  £16)  in  the  country 
districts  and  on  400  kroner  (about  £22)  in  the  towns,  as  well  as  to 
all  married  women,  whose  husbands  pay  taxes  on  simDar  incomes. 
Norway  was  thus  the  first  sovereign  country  in  Europe  where 
the  parliamentary  vote  was  granted  to  women.       (H.  L.  B.) 

NOKWEGTAN  LXTESATUKE 

Early  Norse  literature  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  Icelandic 
literature.  Iceland  was  colonized  from  Norway  in  the  9th 
century,  and  the  colonists  were  drawn  chiefly  from  the  upper  and 
cultured  classes.  They  took  with  them  their  poetry  and  literary 
traditions.  Old  Norse  literature  is  therefore  dealt  with  under 
Iceland  (^.v.).    (See  also  Edda,  Saga,  Runes.) 

The  modern  literature  of  Norway  bears  something  of  the  same 
relation  to  that  of  Denmark  that  American  literature  bears 
to  Engh'sh.  In  each  case  the  development  and  separation  of 
a  dependency  have  produced  a  desire  on  the  part  of  persons 
speaking  the  mother-tongue  for  a  literature  that  shall  express 
the  local  emotions  and  conditions  of  the  new  nation.  Two  notable 
events  led  to  the  foundation  of  a  separate  Norwegian  Eterature: 
the  one  was  the  creation  of  the  university  of  Christiania  in  181 1, 
and  the  other  was  the  separation  of  Norway  from  Denmark 
in  1814.  Before  this  time  Norwegian  writers  had  been  content,  as 
a  rule,  to  publish  their  works  at  Copenhagen.  The  first  name 
on  the  annals  of  Danish  literature,  Peder  Clausen,  is  that  of  a 
Norwegian;  and  if  all  Norse  writers  were  removed  from  that 
roll,  the  list  would  be  poorer  by  some  of  its  most  illustrious  names, 
by  Holberg,  Tullin,  Wessel,  Treschow,  Steffens  and  Hauch. 

The  first  book  printed  in  Norway  was  an  aUnanac,  brought 
out  in  Christiania  in  X645  by  a  wandering  printer  named  Tyge 
Nielsen,  who  brought  his  types  from  Copenhagen.  But  the  first 
press  set  up  definitely  in  Norway  was  that  of  Valentin  Kuhn. 
brought  over  from  Germany  in  1650  by  the  theobgian  Christian 
Stcphehsen  Bang  (1580-1678)  to  help  in  the  circulation  of  his 
numerous  tracts.  Bang's CAm/tantaf  Stads  Bakrifuelse  (1651), 
is  the  first  book  published  in  Norway.   Christen  Jensen  (d.  1653) 
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wat  a  priest  who  collected  a  small  f^ossary  or  fjiottbog  of  the  local 
dialects,  published  in  1656.  Gerhard  Milsow  (x63^t688),  the 
author  of  a  Presbylerohgia  Norwegica  (1679)1  w  <dao  a  Norse 
priest.  The  earliest  Norwegian  writer  of  any  original  merit  was 
Dorthe  Engelbrechtsdatter  (x634'-x7z6),  afterwards  the  wife  of 
the  pastor  Ambrosius  Hardenbech.  She  is  the  author  of  several 
volumesof  religious  poetry  which  have  enjoyed  great  popularity. 
The  hymn-writer  Johan  Brunsmann  (z637-x707)»  though  a 
Norseman  by  birth,  belongs  by  education  and  temper  entirely 
to  Denmark.  Not  so  Fetter  Dass  (z647'Z7o8)  {q.v.)t  the  most 
originsd  writer  whom  Norway  produced  axid  retained  at  home 
during  the  period  of  aniuzation.  Another  priest,  Jonas  Ramus 
(1649-X7X8),  wrote  Norriges  Kongers  Historie  (History  of  the 
Norse  Kings)  in  17x9,  and  Norriges  Beskrivdse  (X735).  The 
celebrated  missionary  to  Greenland,  Hans  Egede  (X686-X758), 
wrote  several  works  on  his  experiences  in  that  country.  Peder 
Hersleb  (1689-X757)  was  the  compiler  of  some  popular  treatises 
of  Lutheran  theology.  Frederik  Nannestad,  bishop  of  Trondh- 
jem  (1693-X774),  started  a  weekly  gazette  in  Z760b  The 
missionary  Knud  Leem  (x697'X774)  published  a  number  of 
works  on  the  Lapps  of  Finmark,  one  at  least  of  which,  his 
Beskrivdse  over  FiHmarhins  Lapper  (1767),  still  possesses  con- 
siderable interest.  The  famous  Erik  Pontoppidan  (x698^x764) 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  Norwegian,  for  he  did  not  leave  Denmark 
until  he  was  made  bishop  of  Bergen,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine.  On 
the  other  hand  the  far  more  famdus  Baron  Ludvig  Holbcrg 
(1684-1754),  belongs  to  Denmark  by  everything  but  birth, 
having  left  Norway  in  childhood. 

A  few  Norsemen  of  the  beginning  of  the  x8th  century  dis- 
tinguished themselves  chiefly  in  science.  Of  these  Johan  Ernst 
Gunnerus  (1718-1773),  bishop  of  Trondhjem,  was  the  first  man 
who  gave  close  attention  to  the  Norwegian  flora.  He  founded 
the  Norwegian  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  in  1760,  with  Gerhard 
SchOning  (1722-1780)  the  historian  and  Hans  Str6m  (z7a6-x797) 
the  zoologist.  Peder  Christofcr  Stenersen  (1723- 1776),  a  writer 
of  occasional  verses,  merely  led  the  way  for  Christian  Braumann 
Tullin  (1728-1765),  a  lyrical  poet  of  exquisite  genius,  who  is 
claimed  by  Denmark  but  who  must  be  mentioned  here,  because 
his  poetry  was  not  only  mainly  composed  in  Christiam'a,  but 
breathes  a  local  spirit.  Danish  literature  between  the  great 
names  of  Evald  and  Baggesen  presents  us  with  hardly  a  single 
figure  which  is  not  that  of  a  Norseman.  The  director  of  the 
Danish  national  theatre  in  177 x  was  a  Norwegian,  Niels  Krog 
Bredal  (x733'-i77S),  who  was  the  first  to  write  lyrical  dramas 
in  Danish.  A  Norwegian,  Johan  Nordahl  Brun  (i  745-1816), 
was  the  principal  tragedian  of  the  time,  in  the  French  taste. 
It  was  a  Norwegian,  J.  H.  Wessel  (i 742-1 785),  who  laughed  this 
taste  out  of  fashion.  In  1772  the  Norwegian  poets  were  so 
strong  in  Copenhagen  that  they  formed  a  Norske  Selskab  (Nor- 
wegian Society),  which  exercised  a  tyranny  over  contemporary 
letters  which  was  only  shaken  when  Baggesen  appeared.  Among 
the  leading  writers  of  this  period  are  Claus  Frimann  (i  746-1829), 
Peter  Harboe  Frimann  (1752-1839),  Claus  Fasting  (1746-X791), 
JohaiiWibe  (i  748-1 782),  Edvard  Storm  (i  749-1 794),  C.  H.  Pram 
(1756-1821),  Jonas  Rein  (1760-1821),  Jens  Zetlitz  (176X-182Z), 
and  Lyder  Christian  Sagen  (1771-1850),  all  of  whom,  though 
Norwegians  by  birth,  find  their  place  in  the  annals  of  Danish 
literature.  To  these  poets  must  be  added  the  philosophers  Niels 
Trcschow  (1751-1833)  aftd  Henrik  Steffcns  (1773-1845),  and  in 
later  times  the  poet  Johannes  Carstcn  Hauch  (1790-1872). 

The  first  form  which  Norwegian  literature  took  as  an  inde- 
pendent thing  was  what  was  called  **  Syttendemai-Poesi,"  or 
poetry  of  the  x  7th  of  May,  that  being  the  day  on  which 
«'7>«Mr."  Norway  obtained  her  independence  and  proclaimed 
her  king.  Three  poets,  called  the  "  Trefoil,"  came 
forward  as  the  inaugurators  of  Norwegian  thought  in  x8x4. 
Of  these  Conrad  Nicolai  Schwach  (x  793-1860)  was  the  least 
remarkable,  ^enrik  Anker  Bjerregaard  (X792-X842),  bom  in 
the  same  hamlet  of  Ringsaker  as  Schwach,  had  a  much  brighter 
and  more  varied  talent.  His  Miscellaneous  PoemSf  collected  at 
Christiania  in  1829,  contain  some  charming  studies  from  nature, 
and  admirable  patriotic  songs.    He  brought  out  a  tragedy  of 


Magnus  Barfods  Sdmur  (Magnus  Barefoot's  S(mis)  and  a  lyrkaJ 
drama,  PjeUeveniyret  (The  Adventure  in  the  Mountains)  (1828). 
He  became  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  diocese  of  Ghris- 
tiania.  The  third  member  of  the  Trefoil,  Mauritz  Kristoffer 
Hansen  (1794-X842),  was  a  schoolmaster.  His  novels,  oC  whicb 
Otkur  de  Bretagne  (18x9)  was  the  earliest,  were  much  esteemed  in 
their  day,  and  after  his  death  were  coll^ed  aiul  edited  (8  vols., 
X85S-X858),  with  a  memoir  by  Schwach.  Hansen's  Potms^ 
printed  at  Christiania  in  x8x6,  were  among  the  earliest  public 
cations  of  a  liberated  Norway,  but  were  preceded  by  a  volume 
of  Smaadi^  (Short  Poems)  by  all  three  poets,  edited  by  Sdiwach 
in  x8x5,  as  a  semi-political  manifesto.  These  writers,  of  no  great 
genius  in  themsdves,  did  much  by  their  industry  and  patriolisra 
to  form  a  basis  for  Norwegian  literature. 

The  creator  ol  Norwegian  literature,  however,  was  the  poet 
Henrik  Arnold  Wezgeland  (x8o8^x845)  (9.*.),  a  man  of 
genius  and  enthusiasm,  who  contrived  within  the  limits 
of  a  life  as  short  as  Byron's  to  concmtrate  the  labours 
of  a  dozen  ordinary  men  of  letters.  He  held  views  in  ^^ 
most  respects  similar  to  those  pronounced  by  Rousseau 
and  Shdley.  His  obscurity  aiid  extravagance  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  teaching,  and  his  only  disciples  in  poetiy  were  Sylvcstcx 
Sivertson  (x8o^x847),  a  journalist  ol  talent  whose  verses  were 
collected  in  1848,  and  Christian  Monsen  (x8i5-x852). 

A  far  more  wholesome  and  constructive  influence  was  that  ot 
J<Aann  Sebastian  Cammermeyer  Welhaven  (X807-X873)  (f.r), 
who  was  first  brought  to  the  surface  by  the  conservative  reactioa 
in  X830  against  the  extravagance  ol  the  radical  party.  A  savage 
attack  on  Henrik  Wergeland's  Poetry,  published  in  x832,  caoscd 
a  great  sensation,  and  produced  an  angry  pamphlet  in  reply 
from  the  father,  Nikolai  Wergdand.  The  controversy  beaune 
the  main  topic  of  the  day,  and  in  1834  Wdhaven  pushed  it  into 
a  wider  arena  by  the  publication  of  his  beautiful  cyde  of  satirical 
sonnets  called  Norges  Damring  (The  Dawn  of  Norway),  in  which 
he  preached  9  full  conservative  gospel.  He  was  awiitffd  in  ha 
controversy  with  Wergeland  by  Henrik  Hermann  Foss  (1790- 
X853),  author  of  Tidsnomeme  (The  Noms  of  the  Age)  (1835) 
and  other  verses. 

Andreas  Munch  (1811-1884)  took  no  part  in  the  fead  between 
Wer^land  and  Welhaven,  but  addicted  himself  to  the  study  of 
Dani^  models  independently  of  either.  ^  He  published  a  _  _  ^ 
series  of  poems  and  dramas,  one  of  which  latter,  Kong  ^  ^""^ 
Sverres  Un^iom  (1837),  attracted  some  notice.  His  poDularity  or.m- 
menced  with  the  appearance  of  hu  Poems  Old  and  New  in  1&4&, 
His  highest  level  as  a  poet  was  reached  by  his  epic  called  JC«x£r> 
datterens  Bmdefart  (The  Bridal  Journey  ot  the  King's  I^ugbtrr) 
(1861).  Two  of  his  historical  dramas  have  enjoyed  a  popularly  sv^eatlr 
in  excess  of  their  merit;  these  are  Solomon  de  Cans  (1854)  and  Lard 

WiUiam  Russell  iiB57)- 

A  group  of  minor  poetical  writere  may  now  be  considered.  Magnus 
Brostrup  Landstad  (1802-1880)  was  bom  on  MaasS,  an  island  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  North  Cape,  and,  therefore,  in  higher  lati-  „. 

tudcs  than  any  other  man  of  letters.  He  was  a  hymn-writer  mmtn 

of  merit,  and  he  was  the  first  to  collect,  in  1 853,  the  Norsktf         * 
Folhenser  or  Norwegian  folk-songs.    Landstad  was  ordered  by  the 

EDvemmcnt  to  prepare  an  offictski  national  hymn-book,  which  was 
rought  out  in  1861.  Peter  Andreas  Jensen  (1812-1867)  pul^sixd 
volumes  of  lyrical  poetry  in  1838,  1849,  1855  and  1861.  asd  two 
dramas.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  novel.  En  Erimdnni  (A 
Souvenir),  in  1857.  Aasmund  Olafsen  Vinje  (1818-1870)  w?*  a 
peasant  of  remarkable  talent,  who  was  the  prindpal  leaidet^af  the 
movement  known  as  the  "  maalstrxv,"  an  effort  to  distii^utsh 
Norwegian  from  Danish  literature  by  the  adoption  of  a  peaaac 
dialect,  or  rather  a  new  language  arbitrarily  formed  on  a  coUatkw 
of  the  various  dialects.  Vinje  wrote  a  volume  of  lyrics,  which  be 
published  in  1864,  and  a  narrative  poem,  Sloregtd  (Big  Lad)  (ia66V. 
entirely  in  this  nctitious  language,  and  he  even  went  so  fat  as  tv 
issue  in  it  a  newspaper,  Vtien  (The  Dalesman),  which  appeared  Irm 
1858  to  Vinje's  death  in  1 870.  In  these  efforts  he  was  supported  bf 
Ivar  Aasen  and  by  Kristoffer  Janson  (b.  1841)  the  philolofia. 
the  author  <^  an  historical  trai;edy,  Jon  Anson  08672;  scvcxal 
novels:  Proa 
(1875):  Han  0. 

Maane  (East  ol  .  . 

powerful  but  morbid  drama  in  the  ordinary  language  of  Nam?. 
En  Kvindeskjebne  (A  Woman's  Fate)  (1879).  In  1882  he  left  Norway 
for  America  as  a  Unitarian  minister,  and  from  this  exile  he  sent  b^re 
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bemvtr.  liMUi  loom  by  fib  tibomi  In  cameuctiTe  nrvtholoEv,  in 
conjuDRimi  with  P.  C.  ArtijOnuen  («  Am;8u>»h  akd  Md<!. 

The  runia  of  the  NorwcgUru  Ibaen  (ot.]  ■nd  fijarniail  tq-t-).  in 
abc  two  Bddi  ol  the  dranu  jind  the  novEl.  •und  out  pcominently  in 
jl,t,,m  ''"  Euppon  liiiratute  o(  iSb  latrr  i^tli  icnluryj  and 
**^'*'*  lonii  Lk  <(*.),  and  Alnandn  Kiclbnl  [ia49-l9a6). 
^  Kicolai  Runn  OMnard  (1811-187])  ><>  •«°'  mcnt  pn- 

„,„  cnM  BianwHi  in  Ua  n»(ul  nmaiKS  £■  FitUini  (A 

"^  Mi>untuQPuBh).inlgS].  Fri[hio(Fa«[i9y>-iSw)7wEo 

B  Boder  the  panidonym  of  itnM  Dchn.  acincltd  not  ix  Ir^  mrcn 


^  leciioaofNorwFaUflhwn  until  the  year  13^7  (1    , 

a  nndy  of  Ruiuc  inaoiptiou  (iSflV,  a  hiittny  and  r>  . 
of  Nomy  dgring  the  middle  a(e>  t>a«):  and  a  Iii:l>.i. 
Nanq^a  people  In  1  vola.  (iBsf-iaej);  Jakob  Aall  (177 

itai)  naaoiNher  worker  in  the  lame  field.  Jakub  Rud.ii 
(llai-lW4)  prinlBl  and  annouiid  the  moB  inipocT.inT  ij  - 
dcaEnc  wiw  tbe  medicvil  hinory  at  Nomy.  CaH  Kii  h. - 
(!>.  idT)  took  pan  in  the  anw  wotli  and  edited  Ueri^::  1 
iWt.  Hk«dil>aaaflhecldtrEdda(iU7)C<>mi>aIjrulm.: 
itJdy  ot  Scudiuvian  antiquito.  Olut  Ryjh  (ISA3-i~.:. 
bitted  to  the  arcliaa}1aflic4t  (urt  of  but«y,  Tnemakrn  li-i^ 

(tBl^lMl).     A  cartful  historian  and  nhn.jpra|,lii-r  «  , 

the  hinory  ■>!  1  1   ■  ■  "■  .  1  ;       i-  .   .■  :        1 


>B7S)  publiahcd  a 
condition  of  the  pi 


.';i: 


volumo.    The  German  onejitalist,  Chi  ^  .         .,., 

wai  a  NofTKcian  by  birth.  Lorenu  Dietrichaon  (b.  iSu)  wrote 
voluminouily  Mh  on  SwediA  and  Norwe^n,  diielly  on  Norwepao 
■n  and  lilentuiT.  In  iuciipnideace  the  principal  Norwtciin 
■uthoriiiea  are  Anton  Maitin  Schwritaanl  (1808-1870)  and  Frcdciili 
Stani  (iBo8-rB«t).  Peter  Carl  Laaaon  (1798-1873)  and  Ulrik  Anton 
Moiatill  <|807-IKS)  wetetheliehoof  aBeaitierieaeraliDn.  [n 
..    .  ., ,.__*-......_,__,__...»■        jj,^ 


It  (ISOT-IKS) 
Ma  M  idad^dderup  ( I7«9^  S51)iwhowaauc«ded'  I 
HolK  (tnt-1871).  DaiutI  Cociieliua  Daiueltea  (b.  il 
Bfonunent  deniiatalacijt:  but  probably  the  nun  eminent 
modem  phy»riat<ili  m  Nomy  ii  CtA  Wilhetm  Bocck  (1808-1 «; 
The  elder  tinlber  o(  the  lut-nientioiiBl,  Chriniaii  Peter  Kar 
Boeek  (I79S-IB77).  "'  "  ' " '" "  ""     "" 


n  (178^-1173)  « 


the  uniWHty  lor  nearly  way  yon.  Michael  Son  (igaJ-lSte] 
obtained  «  Etmpeaa  reputation  thniuEb  Ina  mvciticationa  In 
Inverti^tfMC  tooksy.  He  waaaieiatolby  tihaonGeociunanSan 
<b.  1B37).  Baltaiai  Manhia*  Keilhan  (1797-18)8)  — '  ■~--'  - 
Kenir  ji8>5->8BS)  ban  been.thc  Itadim  Npiwc^ 


[|8>5->8B^ -r 

" BIytt  (1780-1861)  Rpc«nt>boun] 

Jcbwiapubli^ifd  in  1861,  wia  left 

Nkk  Henrik  Abd  (l8o»-lBJ9)  (««.) 


Flan,  put  of  which 


„_ ,  ^ :■.  Ole  ^akob  Bnxh  (1B1S-18B9) 

muat  be  incfLtioDed  in  tbe  Hme  GonDeaoa.  AmociE  theological 
wrlteninaTbeaientioHdIlanaNicbeBlIau|B(l77I'l8la),  author 
of  the  Kt  wbkta  bean  lut  name;  Svend  Borehman  Herifcb  (1784- 
183&):  Scener  Jahannei  Stenerm  (i;89-lt^):  Wnhdm  Andreu 
Weult  (1797-1866);  a  writer  of  eatnofdinarv  popularityj  and 
Carl  Paul  CiupatI  (1814-1891),  a  Ccrmn  of  Jewiih  binh,  who 
miofiad  Cbriatlaidty  and  **^'™'  profcawr  of  tbeoIoKy  in  the 
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modern  Koiu  litenlare— Ibwn,  BiBnuoo  ud  Lie.  Heorik 
Iteeo  ptoceeded  delibcraldy  with  hii  Uboun.apd  hii  name  at  the 
■ame  time  grew  in  repulatioa  and  infiuence.  The  advance  of 
Bjamstieroe  Bjanuon  was  not  »  regular,  becaiue  it  was  dis- 
turbed fay  palitiol  isaucs.  Moreover,  his  early  peasant  lales 
once  more,  after  having  luflend  giesl  neglect,  grew  to  be  a  force, 
and  BiOnuon'i  eiaraple  li»  done  much  to  revive  an  interest 
In  the  art  of  verse  In  Norway.  Jont)  Lie,  the  most  popubr 
novelist  ol  Norway,  continuHl  to  publish  his  pure,  Iresb  and 
eminently  cbaraclerlstic  stories.  His  style,  colIiHiuial  4tinosl  lo 
a  fault,  has  neither  the  cbann  t>f  B|dmsoa  nor  the  art  of  some 
ol  the  latest  geneiatloiL    Ibsen,  Bii^rason  and  Lie  continued, 
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Kmtian£llter(iS4i~iSSi)sbowedgreal  talent  In  his pcaiinuitic 
novels  Tora  Trndai  (18711)  ud  Dangtrms  People  (1S81). 
Kiistian  ClOcnea  (b.  1E3S)  bad  many  affinities  with  Elsler. 
Arae  Girbots  (iSsi)  was  brougbt  up  under  sternly  pietistic 
influence*  in  a  remote  countiy  parish,  the  child  ^  peasant 
paierts,  in  tbe  south-west  comer  of  Norway,  and  the  gloom 
of  these  early  sumiundiogs  hu  tinged  all  bis  wiitinp.  The 
early  novels  of  Garborg  were  written  In  the  peminl  dialect, 
and  lor  that  reason,  perhaps,  attracted  little  tLttenlioD.  Il  wu 
not  unlH  ]8go  that  beaddressed  the  public  in  ordinary  language, 
In  hia  extnordinary  novel.  Tired  Hetty  which  produced  a  deep 
sensation.  Subsequently  Gargorg  returned,  with  violence,  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  peasant  bnguage,  and  look  a  foremost 


delist, 


jrcs  of  life.  Several  ol 
ieger's  books,  and  in  particular  his  novel  Uorbid  Lm  (tSqj). 
icre  immediately  suppressed,  and  can  wilh  great  diiSculty  be 
eletred  to.  Knud  Hamsun  {b.  i»6o)  has  been  noted  for  his 
gotism,  and  for  the  bittetocss  oF  hit  attacks  upon  bis  lellow- 
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— Aanrud  himiell 


the  observation  ol  tbe  Ostland  pcasanli 
nes  from  the  Culbnndsdat— is  eiquislle;  be  is  by  far  the 

:o  lake  life  too  seriou^y.  His  slory,  Hm  Our  Lord  modi  Hay 
at  Asmxni  Brrtemtllum'i  (1SS7),  [s  a  little  maslerpiece.  Peter 
Egge(b.  i869),ayoiingnovcli5tindpbywrighlfromTrondhjem, 
came  to  the  front  with  careful  studies  of  types  of  Norwegian 
temperament.  In  his  Jticot  and  Ckristefka  (1900)  Egge  also 
proved  blmsell  a  successful  writer  ol  comedy.  Gunnar  Heiberg 
(b.  iSs7),  although  older  than  most  of  the  young  generation, 
■      ■      Uielycc       ■  *  


Balcony,  m^e  \ 
comedy  of  / 


I  i8b*,  I 


inl  Ulriia  should  have  awakened  anticipation. 
forkist«w'jrr!i(ofy(n»4).  Two  young  writer* 
if  great  promise  were  removed  in  the  very  heyday  of  success, 
Gabriel  Finne  (1866-1899)  and  SlgbiOm  Obstfelder  (iS66-i«oa}. 
The  last  mentioned,  In  The  Rid  Drapt  and  The  Cos,,  published 
In  1897,  gave  promise  of  something  new  in  Norwcgiaa  literature. 
Obstfelder,  who  died  In  a  hospital  in  Copenhagen  InAuguJt  t^ots 
left  an  Important  book  in  MS.,  A  Ptitsl'i  Diary  (igoi). 

"  %  banished  from  Norwegian  literature,  during  the 

[nmedialety  preceded  laSj.  The  credit  of  restoring 
Sigurd  BOdtkcr,  who  wrote  an  eitremely  naturalistic 
piece  calkd  Lm,  in  the  manner  of  Heine.  The  earliest  real 
wet  ol  the  new  general  ion  is,  however,  Niels  CoUett  Vogt  (b. 
[864),  who  published  a  little  volume  of  Patmi  in  1SS7-     Ame 

*ent  egotist  of  the  most  pronounced  type,  but  a 
icslionable  talent,  ud  Ihe  writer  ol  %  remarkably 
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melodious  prose.  In  xSgx  was  printed  in  a  msgaane  VOhelm 
Krag's  (b.  187 1)  very  remarkable  poem  called  Pandango^  and 
shortly  afterwards  a  collection  of  his  lyrics.  Vogt  and  V.  Krag 
continued  to  be  the  leading  lyrical  writers  of  the  period,  and 
although  they  have  many  imitators,  they  cannot  be  said  to  have 
found  any  rivals.  Vilhelm  Krag  turned  to  prose  fiction,  and 
his  novels  Isaac  Seekuusen  (1900)  and  Isaac  Kapergast  (1901) 
are  excellent  studies  of  Westland  life.  More  distinguished  as 
a  novelist,  however,  is  his  brother,  Thomas  P.  Krag  (b.  1868), 
who  published  a  series  of  romantic  novels,  of  which  Ada  Wiide 
(1897)  is  the  most  powerful.  His  short  stories  are  full  of  delicate 
charm.  Hans  E.  Kinck  (b.  X865)  is  an  accomplished  writer  of 
short  stories  from  peasant  life,  written  in  dialect.  BemtLie 
(b.  1868)  is  the  author  of  popular  works  of  fiction,  mainly  for 
the  young.  Sven  Nilssen  (b.  1864)  is  the  author  of  a  very  success- 
ful novel.  The  Barque  Franciska  (1901).  With  him  may  be 
mentioned  the  popular  dramatbt  and  memoir-writer,  John 
Paulsen  (b.  1851),  author  of  The  Widow's  Son.-  Johan  Bojer 
(b.  1872)  has  written  satirical  romances,  of  which  the  most 
powerful  is  The  Power  of  Paith  (1903).  Jakob  Hilditch  (b. 
1864)  has  written  many  stories  and  sketches  of  a  purely  national 
kind,  and.  is  the  anonymous  author  of  a  most  diverting  parody 
of  banal  provincial  journalism,  Tranviksposten  (i 900-1901). 

The  louling  critics  are  Carl  Nzrup  (b.  7864)  and  Hjalmar 
Christensen  (b.  1869),  each  of  whom  has  published  collections 
of  essays  dealing  with  the  aspects  of  recent  Norwegian  literature. 
The  death  of  the  leading  bibliographer  and  lexicographer  of 
Norway,  Jens  Braage  Halvorscn  (1845-1900),  inflicted  a  blow 
upon  the  literary  history  of  his  country;  his  Dictionary  of 
Norwegian  Authors  (1885-1900) — left  for  completion  by  Halfdan 
Koht — is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  works  of  its  kind  ever 
undertaken.  Among  recent  historians  of  Norway  much  activity 
has  been  shown  by  Ernst  Sars  (b.  1835)  and  Yngvar  Nielsen 
(b.  1843).  The  great  historian  of  northern  jurisprudence  was 
L.  M.  B.  Aubert  (1838-1896),  and  in  this  connexion  T.  H. 
Aschehoug  (b.  1822)  must  aiso  be  mentioned.  The  leading 
philosopher  of  Norway  in  those  years  was  the  Hegelian  Marcus 
Jakob  Monrad  (b.  18x6),  whose  Aesthetics  of  1889  is  his  master- 
piece. 

The  close  of  XB99  and  the  beginning  of  X900  were  occupied 
by  a  discussion,  in  which  every  Norwegian  author  took  part, 
fn^  as  to  the  adoption  of  the  landsmad,  or  composite 

••mmai-  dialect  of  the  peasants,  in  place  of  Iht  rigsmaal  ox 
Dano-Norwcgian.  Political  prejudice  greatly  em- 
bittered the  controversy,  but  the  proposition  that  the 
landsmaal,  which  dates  from  the  exertions  of  Ivar  Aascn  (q.v.) 
in  1850,  diould  oust  the  language  in  which  all  the  classics  of 
Norway  are  written,  was  opposed  by  almost  every  philologist 
and  writer  in  the  country,  particularly  by  Bjdmson  and  Sophus 
Bugge  (b.  X833).  On  the  other  side,  Ame  Garborg's  was  almost 
the  only  name  which  carried  any  literary  weight.  The  maal 
has  no  doubt  enriched  the  literary  tongue  of  the  country  with 
many  valuable  words  and  turns  of  expression,  but  there  the 
advantage  of  it  ends,  and  it  is  difficult  to  feci  the  slightest 
sympathy  with  a  movement  in  favour  of  suppressing  the  language 
in  which  every  one  has  hitherto  expressed  himself,  in  order  to 
adopt  an  artificial  dialect  which  exists  mainly  on  paper,  and 
which  is  not  the  natural  speech  of  any  one  body  of  persons 
throughout  the  whole  of  Norway. 

Authorities.— I.a  Norv^ge  litUrairet  by  Paul  Botten-Hansen 
(i824-i8(>9),  is  an  admirable  piece  of  bibliography,  but  comes  down 
no  farther  than  1866.  Jens  Braase  Halvorsen  (1845-1900)  left 
his  admirable  and  exhaustive  Norsk  Forfatter-Lexikon,  1814-1880 
(Norwegian  Dictionary  of  Authors)  incomplete;  but  the  work  was 
continued  by  Halfdan  Koht.  Sec  also  Henrik  Jaeger,  lUustreret 
noTsk  lileraturhistorie  (Christianb,  1 802-1896) ;  to  which  an  appendix 
Siste  Tidsrum  18^^0-1904  was  added  by  Carl  Naerup  in  1905;  Ph. 
Schweitzer,  Ceschickte  der  skandinavischtn  Literatw  (Leipzig,  1889); 
F.  W.  Horn,  History  of  the  Literature  of  the  Scandinavian  North  (Eng. 
trans.,  Chicago,  1884; ;  Edmund  Cone,  Northern  Studies  (2nd  cd., 
1882).  (£.  G.) 

NORWEGIAN  SEA,  the  sea  enclosed  between  Norway,  the 
Shetland  and  Faeroe  Islands,  Iceland,  Greenland,  Spitsbergen 
and  Bear  Island.   Its  basin  is  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the  Spits- 
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bergen  platform,  the  continental  shelf  of  the  Barents  Sea  aod 
the  Norwegian  coast:  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  by  the  North  Sea, 
the  WyviUe-Thomson  ridge,  the  Faeroe-Iceland  ridge  and  the 
Iceland-Greenland  ridge;  on  the  W.  by  the  coast  of  Greenland 
and  on  the  N.,  so  far  as  is  known,  by  a  ridge  extending  from 
Greenland  to  Spitsbergen.  The  Norwegian  Sea  is  thus  placed 
between  the  basins  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  one  side  and  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  on  the  other:  the  mean  depth  of  the  submarine 
ridge  separating  it  from  the  former  being  about  300  fathoms* 
and  from  the  latter  probably  about  400  fathoms.  The  basis 
itself  consists  of  a  series  of  deeps,  separated  from  one  aikotbcr 
by  transverse  ridges.  Nansen  and  HeUand-Hansen  give  the 
following  results  of  measurements  of  the  area: 

Area  of  surf  ace  3*58  million  iq.  km. 

Water  area  at  600  metres  1-79       .,         » 

**       **       V^      **  ''^^        **         ** 

«•       ft      aooo      „  I  "OS       M         M 

>•       ti      y>oo     «,  0-30       .,        M 

Volume 4'i2inilUon  cubic  km. 

Mean  depth    .  .     1600  metres. 

The  Norwegian  Sea  forms  the  meeting-place  of  waters  coming 
from  the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  oceans,  and  it  also  receives  coastal 
waters  from  the  North  Sea  and  connecting  areas,  and  from  the 
Barents  Sea.  As  communication  with  other  basins  is  cut  of 
comparatively  near  the  surface,  the  inflow  and  outflow  of  waters 
must  take  place  entirely  in  the  upper  strata,  and  the  isc^ted 
water  in  the  deep  basin  has  typical  physi^  characters  of  its 
own. 


The  distribution  and  circulation  of  these  waters  are  of  great 
plcxity,  and  have  formed  the  subject  of  study  by  oceanogranhers 
since  the  region  was  first  opened  up  by  the  Norwesi^n  North  Atlantic 
Exf)edition,  1876-1878.  Much  fresh  light  has  been  thrown  oa  the 
subject  by  the  work  of  the  IntemationaiCouncil  for  the  studv  of  tlie 
sea,  and  more  particulariy  by  the  Norwegian  investigators  Kansca 
and  Helland-Hansen,  whose  report  on  Norwt^gian  Fishery  and  Marine 
Investigations  (vol.  ii.  No.  3,  1909)  contains  a  complete  survey  of 
present  knowledge.  (H.  N.  D*.) 

NORWICH,  GEORGE  GORING,  Eabl  or  (x585?-i663), 
English  soldier,  was  the  son  of  George  Goring  of  Huxstpierpoirt 
and  Ovingdean,  Sussex,  and  of  Anne  Denny,  sister  of  Edw^u^d 
Denny,  earl  of  Norwich.  He  was  knitted  in  160S,  and  became 
a  favourite  at  court,  benefiting  largely  from  monopolies  granted 
by  Charles  L  He  became  Baron  Goring  in  1628,  and  pri\7 
councillor  in  1639.  When  the  troubles  between  Charles  aod  his 
parliament  beome  acute  Goring  devoted  his  fortune  fredy 
to  the  royal  cause;  and  the  king  in  November  1644  rcDcwed 
for  him  the  title  of  earl  of  Norwich  which  had  become  extinct 
at  his  uncle's  death.    He  went  with  the  queen  to  Holland  ia 

1643  to  raise  money  for  the  king,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  neit 
year  he  was  seeking  arms  and  money  from  Mazarin  in  Paris. 
His  proceedings  were  revealed  to  the  parliament  in  January 

1644  by  an  intercepted  letter  to  Henrietta  Maria.  He  was 
consequently  impeached  of  high  treason,  and  prudently  remaiacd 
abroad  until  1647  when  he  received  a  pass  from  the  parliam^^at 
under  a  pretext  of  seeking  reconciliation.  Thus  be  was  able  to 
take  a  prominent  part  in  the  Second  Gvil  War  of  164S  ^see 
Great  Rebeluon).  He  commanded  the  Kentish  levies,  which 
Fairfax  dispersed  at  Maidstone  and  elsewhere,  and  was  forced 
to  surrender  unconditionally  at  Colchester.  He  was  condcnu^ 
to  exile  in  November  1648  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Conui>ca& 
but  in  the  next  month  the  vote  was  annulled.  Early  in  the  next 
year  a  court  was  formed  imdcr  Bradshaw  to  try  Norwich  ar.i 
four  others.  All  five  were  condemned  to  death  on  the  6tb  at 
March,  but  petitions  for  mercy  were  presented  to  parliaraer*. 
and  Norwich's  life  was  spared  by  the  Speaker's  casting  \xac 
Shortly  after  his  liberation  from  prison  in  May  be  yoixttd  i^ 
exiled  court  of  Charles  II.,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  frui;'<s 
negotiations  with  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  He  became  cap&A.= 
of  the  king's  guard  at  the  Restoration,  and  in  consideratioo  >.* 
the  fortune  he  had  expended  in  the  king's  service  a  peosM  ■-« 
£2000  a  year  was  granted  him.  He  died  at  Brentford  on  :^e 
6th  of  January  1663.  By  his  wfe  Mary  Nevill  (d.  164S),  daugHtrr 
of  the  61  h  Lord  Abergavenny,  he  had  four  daughters  and  :«  » 
sons:  George,  Lord  Goring  (7.9.);  4nd  Charles,  who  fo.^£ 
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in  the  Civ3  War,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  earldom,  and 
died  without  heirs  in  March  1671. 

NORWICH,  a  city  and  one  of  the  county-seats  of  New  London 
county,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.,  in  the  township  of  Norwich,  at  the 
point  where  the  Yantic  (which  expands  here  in  "  The  Cove  ") 
and  Shetucket  rivers  join  and  form  the  Thames.    Pop.  (1900) 
of  the  township,  24,637,  which  included  that  of  the  city  (17,251, 
including  4597  foreign-bom) ;  (xgio)  of  the  city,  20,367,  and  o[  the 
township,  28,2x9.   Tbecityareain  1906 was  5-63  sq.m.   Norwich 
is  served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  the 
Central  Vennont  railways,  by  steamers  from  New  York  and 
New  London,  and  by  interurban  electric  lines  connecting  with 
Willimantic,  New  London  and  other  neighbouring  places.    The 
city  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Thames  river,  whose 
channel  is  100-200  ft.  wide  and  14  ft.  deep.    The  residential 
and  older  portion  of  the  city  is  built  on  the  rising  ground  between 
the  valleys  of  the  two  streams;  along   their   banks  lies  the 
business  district.     In  Sachem  Street  is  the  grave  of  Uncas 
(d.  c.  1682),  a  Mohegan  Indian  chief  and  friend  of  the  early 
settlers;  the  comer-stone  of  the  granite  monument  over  the 
grave  was  laid  by  President  Andrew  Jackson  in  1833.   North-east 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cemetery,  in  the  extreme  eastem  part  of  the 
city,  is  a  monument  to  Miantonomo,  a  sachem  of  the  Narragan- 
set  tribe  of  Indians,  who  was  put  to  death  here.    Among  the 
prindpal   buildings  and   institutions  are   the   Congregational 
Church,  organized  in  1660;  the  Norwich  Free  Academy  (1856) 
and  its  Slater  Memorial  Hall,  in  which  are  the  Peck  Library 
and  an  Art  Museum,  and  the  Converse  Art  Annex  and  Art 
Collection;  the  Otis  Public  Library  (1848);  the  William  W. 
Backus  Hospital;  a  state  hospital  for  the  insane  and  a  state 
armoury.    In  the  x8th  century,  and  early  in  the  19th,  Norwich 
had  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  Atlantic  ports  and  the  West 
Indies,  but  later  manufacturing  became  the  most  important 
industry;  the  manufactures  including   textiles,   cutlery,   fire- 
arms,  paper,   electrical   supplies,    printing    presses,    &c.    In 
1905  the  factory  products  were  valued  at  $6,022,391.    With 
the  city's  growth  in  manufacturing  there  has  been  a  large 
increase  in  the  foreign  element  in  the  population.    The  muni- 
«npality  owns  and  operates  the  waterworks,  and  gas  and  electric- 
lighting  plants. 

Norwich  was  settled  in  1659  by  colonists  from  Saybrook 
under  the  leadership  of  Captain  John  Mason  (1600-1672),  who 
had  crushed  the  power  of  the  Pequot  Indians  in  Connecticut 
in  X637,  and  the  Rev.  James  Fitch  (1622-1702),  who  became 
B.  missionary  to  the  Mohegans.^  The  tract  was  purchased  from 
the  Mohegan  chiefs,  Uncas,  Owaneco  and  Attawanhood,  and 
the  settlement  was  called  Mohegan  until  1662,  when  the  present 
name  was  adopted.  During  and  preceding  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence the  citizens  of  Norwich  were  ardent  Whigs,  various  members 
of  the  well-known  Huntington  family  being  among  their  leaders.* 
In  December  X767,  in  reply  to  a  message  from  Boston,  a  town- 
meeting  forbade  the  use  of  tea,  wines,  liquors  and  foreign 
manufactures;    in  X770  all  citizens  were  forbidden  to  hold 

*  The  principal  village  of  the  Mohegans  was  originally,  it  seems, 
on  the  site  of  Norwich.  Subsequently  the  village  of  Mohegan  (on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Thames,  about  3  m.  S.  of  Norwich)  became  their 
principal  settlement,  and  the  remnant,  numbering  about  100  indi- 
viduals of  mixed  blood  in  1904,  still  live  here  and  m  the  vicinity. 

'Norwich  was  the  birthplace  of  Benjamin  Huntington  (1736- 
1800).  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1 780-1 784  and  1787- 
1788.  a  representative  in  Congress  in  1789-1791,  iudge  of  the  state 
superior  court  in  1 793-1 798,  and  first  mayor  of  Norwich  in  1784- 
1796:  of  Jabez  Huntington  (1710-1786),  a  patriot  leader  and  major- 
^«^neral  of  Connecticut  militia  during  the  War  of  Independence;  of 
bis  son,  Jedediah  Huntington  (17^3-1818),  also  a  patriot  leader,  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  Continental  Army  (1777-1783),  and  a  founder 
of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati;  of  Jedcdiah's  brother,  Ebenezcr 
Huntington  (1754-18^),  a  soldier  and  in  1810-1811  and  1817- 
x8fO  a  representative  m  Congress;  and  of  Jedediah's  nephew,  Jabez 
Williams  Huntington  (1788-1847),  a  jurist,  a  representative  in 
Congress  in  1820-18^.  and  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1840- 
1847.  Samuel  Huntmgton  (173 1-1796)  removed  to  Norwich  about 
X  758,  was  a  member  of  the  Contmental  Congress  in  1 776-1 783  and  its 
president  in  1779-1781,  was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Connecticut  in  1774-1784, 

'  governor  of  Connecticut  in  1786-1796. 


intercourse  with  a  schoolmaster  who  had  continued  to  drink 
tea,  and  in  X776  a  town-meeting  directed  the  town  derk  to 
proceed  with  his  duties  without  reference  to  the  Stamp  Act. 
Norwich  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  X784.  Among  the  early 
settlers  in  Ohio  many  were  inhabitants  of  Norwich.  Benedict 
Arnold  was  a  native  of  Norwich;  Mrs  Lydia  H.  Sigoumey 
was  bom  here  in  a  house  still  standing;  Donald  G.  Mitchell 
("  Ik  Marvel  ")  was  also  bom  here;  and  Norwich  was  the 
home  after  X825  of  William  Alfred  Buckingham  (X804-1875), 
war  govemor  of  Connecticut. 

See  F.  M.  Caulkins,  History  of  Nonrick  (Hartford.  1866). 

NORWICH,  a  city  and  county  of  a  city,  municipal,  county 
and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  county  town  of  Norfolk, 
England;  1x4  m.  N.E.  by  N.  from  London.  Pop.  (1901), 
111,733.  It  is  served  by  the  Great  Eastern  railway  and  also 
by  the  Midland  and  Great  Northern  joint  line.  The  Great 
Eastem  company  owns  the  Thorpe  and  Victoria  stations,  and 
the  joint  line  the  City  station.  The  dty  lies  in  the  valley  of  the 
Wensum,  which  joins  the  Yare  immediately  below.  The  andcnt 
city  lay  in  a  deep  bend  of  the  Wensum,  and  the  walls  (1294- 
1342),  with  their  many  towers  and  twelve  gatehouses,  of  which 
fragments  only  remain,  were  4  m.  in  drcuit.  These  narrow 
limits,  however,  were  long  ago  outgrown,  for  Evelyn  writes  in 
167X  that  "  the  suburbs  are  large,  the  prospecU  sweete,  with 
other  amenities,  not  omitting  the  flower  ganiens,  in  which  all 
the  inhabitants  excel."  The  castle,  standing  high  upon  a  steep 
mound,  is  still  partly  surrounded  by  earthworks  and  a  ditch 
spanned  by  a  very  early  bridge.  Only  the  early  Norman  square 
keep  remains,  with  four  tiers  of  arcading  without,  and  an  ornate 
doorway  into  the  great  tower.  The  building  long  served  as  a 
prison,  but,  on  the  erection  of  a  new  gaol  without  the  city,  was 
acquired  in  1884  by  the  corporation  and  in  1894  adapted  as  a 
museum  and  art  gallery. 

The  cathedral  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  lies  between  the 
castle  and  the  river,  on  low  ground.  In  1094  the  seat  of  the  East 
Anglian  bishopric  was  removed  by  Bishop  Herbert  de  Lozinga 
or  Lorraine  from  Thetford  to  Norwich,  where  in  1096  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  cathedral  and  dedicated  it  in  xioi, 
establishing  at  the  same  time  a  Benedictine  monastery.  As 
completed  by  his  successor  before  the  middle  of  the  X2th  century 
the  cathedral  in  style  was  purely  Norman;  and  it  still  retains 
its  original  Nomum  plan  to  a  great  degree.  Changes  and 
additions,  however,  were  made  from  time  to  time — the  Early 
English  lady  chapel  (demolished  about  1580)  bdonging  to  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century;  the  Perpendicular  spire,  erected 
after  the  collapse  of  two  previous  spires  of  wood,  to  the  isth; 
the  west  window  and  porch  and  the  lieme  stone  vaulting  of  the 
nave,  with  its  daborate  328  bosses,  to  the  15th,  and  to  the  x6th 
the  vaulting  of  the  transepts  and  Bishop  Nix's  chantry,  whilst 
the  fine  cloisters,  175  ft.  square,  X2  ft.  wide,  with  45  windows, 
in  style  mainly  Decorated,  were  begun  in  1297  and  not  com- 
pleted till  1430.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  in  feet  of 
the  cathedral:  total  length,  407;  length  of  nave,  204;  length 
of  transepts,  X78;  breadth  of  nave  and  aisles,  72;  total  height 
of  spire,  315  (in  England  exceeded  by  Salisbury  only);  height 
of  tower,  140A;  height  of  nave,  69 J;  height  of  choir,  834.  The 
chief  entrance  on  the  west  is  a  Perpendicular  archway,  above 
which  is  an  immense  window  filled  with  poor  modem  stained 
glass.  The  nave  within  is  grand  and  imposing,  of  great  length, 
divided  by  fourteen  semicircular  arches,  whose  massive  piers 
are  in  two  instances  ornamented  with  spiral  mouldings.  The 
triforium  is  composed  of  similar  arches.  The  side  aisles  are  low, 
their  vaultings  plain.  The  choir,  extending  westward  some  way 
beyond  the  crossing,  is  of  unusual  length,  and  terminates  in  an 
apse.  The  oak  stalls  and  misereres  are  very  richly  carved 
work  of  the  15th  century.  A  curious  quatrcfoil,  opening  on  the 
north  side  of  the  presbytery,  beneath  the  confessio  or  relic 
chapel,  deserves  mention,  lliere  is  a  monumental  effigy'  of 
Bishop  Goldwell  {c.  X499),  and  another  of  Bishop  Bathurst 
(1837)  by  Sir  F.  Chantrey.  Mural  monuments  are  plentiful. 
Sir  William  Boleyn,  great-grandfather  of  Qncen  Elizabeth,  is 
buried  on  the  south  side  of  the  presbytery,  in  the  midst  of  which 
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Stood  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Herbert,  the  founder.  Of  three 
circular  apsidftl  chapels  two  remain;  and  in  one — the  Jesus 
chapel — the  ancient  colouring  has  b^n  renewed.  Two  richly 
sculptured  gateways  lead  to  the  cathedral — ^the  Erpingham 
gate  (x4ao)  and  the  Ethelbert  gateway  (c.  1300).  The  bidbop's 
palace  and  the  deanery  are  buildings  of  high  antiquity,  but  both 
have  imdergone  many  alterations.  The  latter  has  a  well-restored 
chapeL  A  beautiful  Early  Decorated  ruin  in  the  palace  garden, 
known  as  "  Bishop  Salmon's  gateway,"  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  porch  to  the  great  hall  (c.  13x9).  The  diocese  covers  nearly 
all  Norfolk,  the  greater  part  of  Suffolk,  and  a  small  part  of 
Cambridgeshire. 

Of  the  remarkable  number  of  churches,  over  forty  in  all, 
St  Peter  Mancroft  is  by  many  esteemed  the  finest  parish  church 
in  England.  Measuring  21  a  by  70  ft.,  it  has  a  richly  ornamented 
tower  and  fldche,  148  ft.  high,  with  a  beautiful  peal  of  twelve 
bells,  a  long,  light  clerestory  of  thirty-four  windows,  a  fine 
carved  oak  roof,  a  remarkable  font  cover,  and  the  tomb  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  (d.  1682).  The  majority  of  the  Norwich 
churches  are  of  Perpendicular  flint  work,  mostly  of  the  xsth 
century.  St  Andrew;  St  Stephen,  St  Michael  Coslany,  with  the 
fine  Perpendicular  Thorpe  chapel,  St  John  Maddermarket, 
St  Lawrence,  St  Giles,  with  a  tower  126  ft.  high,  St  Gregory, 
St  Helen,  St  Swithin,  and  St  Michael  at  Plea  (so  called  from  the 
archdeacon's  court  held  here)  arc  also  noticeable.  The  Roman 
Catholic  church  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  begun  in  1884  from 
designs  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  occupies  a  commanding  position  outside 
St  Giles's  gate.  At  Carrow,  E.  of  the  dty,  there  remain  the  hall, 
a  decoratol  doorway,  and  other  fragments  of  a  Benedictine 
nunnery. 

The  grammar  school  is  a  Decorated  edifice,  formerly  a  chapel 
of  St  John,  of  c.  13 16,  with  a  "  carnary  "  or  crypt  below.  Among 
its  scholars  were  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Lord  Nelson,  Raja  Brooke 
md  George  Borrow,  the  traveller  and  author,  in  whose  work 
Lavengro  (chap,  xiv.)  occurs  a  noteworthy  description  of  Norwich. 
St  Andrew's  Hall  (124  by  64  ft.)  is  the  seven-bayed  nave  of  the 
Black  Friars'  church,  rebuilt  with  the  aid  of  the  Erpinghams 
between  1440  and  1470.  It  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  Perpen- 
dicular work,  with  its  twenty-eight  clerestory  windows  and 
chestnut  hammer-beam  roof,  and  has  served  since  the  Reforma- 
tion as  a  public  hall,  in  which  from  1824  have  been  held  the 
triennial  musical  festivals.  It  was  restored  in  1863.  The  guild- 
hall, on  the  site  of  an  earlier  tolbooth,  is  a  fine  flint  Perpendicular 
structure  of  1408-1413;  the  mayor's'  council-chamber,  with 
furniture  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIU.,  is  an  interesting  specimen 
of  a  court  of  justice  of  that  period.  The  city  regalia,  kept  here, 
include  several  objects  of  historical  interest,  amongst  them  a 
sword  of  a  Spanish  admiral  captured  by  Nelson,  with  his  auto- 
graph letter  presenting  it  to  the  city,  and  a  curious  figure  formerly 
used  in  the  procession  of  the  mayor  elect  through  the  city. 
Other  public  buildings  include  a  shire  hall,  within  the  castle 
precincts,  com  exchange,  agricultural  hall,  volunteer  drill  hall, 
barracks  and  gaol  on  Mouschold  Heath,  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Library,  rebuilt  in  1900  after  a  fire,  and  a  theatre.  Educational 
establishments,  besides  the  grammar  school,  include  the  Norwich 
and  Ely  Diocesan  Training  College,  and  the  Municipal  Technical 
Institute.  The  museum  in  the  castle  contains  collections  of 
British  birds,  insects,  fossils,  antiquities,  and  MSS.  and  early 
books.  The  chief  charitable  institutions  are  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Hospital,  lunatic  asylum,  blind  asylum  and  schools, 
Jenny  Lind  Infirmary  for  children,  a  soldiers'  and  sailors' 
institute,  St  Giles's  or  old  men's  hospital  (an  andent  foundation), 
and  Doughty's  Hospital  (1687). 

The  prindpal  industries  include  foundries  and  engineering 
works,  iron  and  wire  fence  works,  brewing,  brick  works,  chemical 
worics,  tanneries,  and  the  production  of  mustard,  starch,  and 
crApe,  gauze  and  lace;  and  there  are  large  boot  and  shoe 
factories.  The  great  cattle  market  lies  below  the  castle.  The 
munidpal,  county  and  parliamentary  boroughs  are  coextensive. 
The  parliamentary  borough  returns  two  members.  The  city 
is  governed  by  a  lord  mayor  (this  title  having  been  conferral 
in  1910),  z6  aldermen  and  48  councillors.   Area,  7905  acres. 


History. — ^There  is  no  condusivc  evidence  that  Norfricb 
(Northwic,  Norwic)  was  an  important  settlement  before  the 
coming  of  the  Angles.  Caistor-by-Norwich,  4  m.  S.  of  Norwich, 
is  on  the  site  of  what  was  probably  a  Romano-British  country 
town.  A  few  Roman  remains  have  been  discovered  in  Norwich, 
itself,  but  not  enough  to  indicate  any  real  occupation  or  habita- 
tion. According  to  tradition  Uffa  made  a  fortification  here 
about  570,  but  its  histoiy  as  a  royal  borough  cannot  be  traced 
before  Uie  reign  of  iEthdstan  (924-^0),  when  it  possessed  a 
mint.  After  bdng  destroyed  by  the  Danes  Norwich  enjoyed 
a  period  of  pro^>erity  under  Danish  influence  and  was  one  of  the 
largest  boroughs  in  the  kingdom  at  the  Conquest.  Ralph  de 
Giuder,  earl  of  East  Anglia  under  William  I.,  formed  the  midens 
of  a  French  borough  with  different  customs  from  the  English, 
and  after  hb  forfdture,  which  involved  the  ruin  61  many  of  the 
old  burgesses,  a  masonry  castle  was  built  and  the  ttatre  of 
burghal  h'fe  gradually  transferred  to  the  new  community  wrest 
of  it.  By  1Z58,  when  Henry  II.  granted  the  burgesses  a  chaiter 
confirming  their  previous  Ubertics,  the  two  boroughs  seem  to 
have  amalgamated.  A  fuller  charter  given  by  Richard  I.  in 
XZ94  and  confirmed  by  later  sovereigns  made  Norwich  a  city 
enjoying  the  same  liberties  as  London.  From  Henry  IV.  the 
citizens  obtained  a  charter  (1404),  making  their  dty  a  county 
with  a  mayor  and  two  sheriffs  instead  of  four  baili&,  and  Hcmy 
V.  added  twenty-four  aldermen  and  sixty  common  councikDeA 
(14x8).  The  cathedral  prednct  became  parcel  of  the  city  at 
the  Dissdution  and  in. x 556  the  neighbouring  hamlets  wen 
incorporated  in  the  county  of  Norwich.  The  charter  of  Charles  IL 
(X683)  remained  in  force  till  X835,  when  one  sheriff  was  rexnoved 
and  the  number  of  aldermen,  common  ooundlmen  and  wraixls 
diminished.  Since  1298  Norwich  has  been  rqnesented  in  parlia- 
ment by  two  members.  Two  annual  fairs,  existing  before  1332, 
were  formally  granted  to  the  dty  in  X482.  One  was  then  hdd 
in  Lent,  the  other  began  on  the  feast  of  the  Commemoration  of 
St  Paul  (the  30th  of  June).  These  have  been  succeeded  by  the 
Maunday  Thursday  horse  and  cattle  fair,  and  the  pleasnre 
fairs  of  Easter  and  Christmas.  The  market,  which  must  have 
existed  before  the  Conquest,  was  held  daily  in  the  X3th  century, 
when  dtixens  endosed  stalls  by  royal  licence.  Edward  liL 
made  Norwich  a  staple  town,  and  the  importance  of  its  trade 
in  wool  and  worsted  dates  from  his  reign. 

See  Victona  County  History,  Norfolk;  W.  Hudson.  Records  of  Ac 
City  of  Norwich  (1906). 

NORWICH,  a  village  and  the  county-seat  of  Chena&go 
county,  New  York,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Chenango  river,  4s  m.  N.E. 
of  Binghamton.  Pop.  (19x0  census),  7422.  It  is  served  by 
the  Ddaware,  Lackawaxma  &  Western  and  the  New  York, 
Ontario  &  Western  railways.  The  village  has  three  paihs,  two 
libraries — the  Guernsey  Memorial  Library  and  the  D.  L.  FoOeu 
Memorial  Law  Library — ^and  the  Chenango  Valley  Home  for 
Aged  Women.  Norwich  is  in  a  dairying  and  fanning  regiati, 
where  hops  especially  are  grown;  and  there  are  bhiestcoie 
quarries  in  the  vicinity.  There  are  a  variety  of  manufactures, 
and  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  has  repair  shops  and 
division  headquarters  here.  The  first  settlement  iras  madeia 
1792,  and  the  village  was  incorporated  in  X857. 

NORWOOD,  a  southern  district  of  London,  F.n|Jand,  partly 
in  Surrey  and  partly  in  the  county  of  London  (metropolftaa 
borough  of  Lambeth).  The  district  is  hilly  and  wefl  vooded. 
hence  the  name.  It  is  divided  into  Upper,  Lower  and  Socth 
Norwood,  all  consisting  prindpally  of  villa  residences  and  detached 
houses  inhabited  by  the  better  dasses.  Among  nuncraes 
institutions  are  almshouses  for  the  poor  of  St  Saviour's,  Sooth- 
wark,  opened  at  South  Norwood  in  X863,  a  Jewish  convaksccsi 
home  in  1869,  and  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  cf 
Music  for  the  Blind  at  Upper  Norwood  in  1872.  At  Gqxy  Hiu 
Upper  Norwood,  lived  Margaret  Finch,  queen  of  the  G^pee^ 
who  died  in  X740  at  the  age  of  xoo.  and  was  buried  in  the  cfavc^ 
yard  at  Beckenham. 

NORWOOD,  a  township  !n  Norfolk  county,  Massachusetts. 
about  14  m.  S.W.  of  Boston.  Pop.  (1900)  5840  (1497  forcji^ 
bom);  (19x0)  8014;  area  about  10  sq.  nu    Norwood  b  9cxy>vi 
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by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railway.  The  town- 
ship is  traversed  by  the  Neponset  river.  It  has  the  Morrill 
Memorial  Library  (12,000  volumes  in  1909).  Norwood's  manu- 
factories include  printing-ink  and  glue  factories,  tanneries,  an 
iron  foundry,  and  the  printing-presses  and  binderies  of  J.  S. 
Gushing  Co.,  H.  M.  Plimpton  &  Co.,  and  the  Norwood  Press  Co. 
Originally  the  South  or  Second  Prednct  <rf  Dedham,  Norwood 
was  incorporated  as  a  township  (with  the  addition  of  a  part  of 
Walpole)  under  its  present  name  in  1872. 

See  D.  Hamilton  Kurd,  History  rf  Norjolk  CowUy,  liassoekusetts 
(PbiUdelphia,  1864). 

NORWOOD,  a  city  of  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  adjoining 
Cincinnati  on  the  N.  E.  Pop.  (1900)1  6480  (7x8  fbrdgn-bom); 
( 1910)  16,185.  It  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  South  Western 
and  the  Cincinnati,  Lebanon  and  Northern  railways,  and  by 
intenirban  electric  railways.  Norwood  has  various  manufactures, 
but  as  one  of  the  hill  suburbs  of  Cincinnati  it  is  primarily  a  place 
of  residence.  It  has  a^  Carnegie  library  (a  branch  of  the  public 
library  of  Cincinnati)  and  a  Catholic  maternity  hospital.  Norwood, 
originally  called  Sharpsburg,  was  settled  about  1798,  laid  out 
as  a  town  in  1873,  incorporate  as  a  village  in  x888,  and  chartered 
as  a  city  in  1903. 

NORZAOARAT,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Bulacan,  Lnxon, 
Philippine  Islands,  on  the  (^uingua  river,  about  25  mu  N.  by  E. 
of  Manila.  Pop.  (1903),  5131.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged 
chiefly  in  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  Indian  com,  and  in  lump- 
ing; good  timber  grows  on  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and 
some  iron  and  gold  have  been  found  in  this  regioh.  Near  the 
town  there  b  a  sulphur  spring.   The  language  is  Tagalog. 

N06AIRI8  (also  known  as  Ansayxii,  sometimes  Ansariyeh), 
the  people  who  inhabit  the  mountainous  country  of  N.  Syria, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  north  end  of  the  Lebanon  at 
the  Nahr  el-Keblr  (Eleutherus),  on  the  N.  by  Mt  Casius,  Antioch 
and  the  Nahr  el-*Asi  (Orontes).  Various  settlements  of  them 
are  found  also  In  Antioch  itself  and  in  Tarsus,  Adana,  and  a  few 
other  places,  while  in  harvest  time  they  come  down  as  far  as  the 
Biq*a  (Buka*a).  From  the  time  of  Strabo  until  about  two 
<xnturies  ago,  the  countiy  was  famed  for  its  wine,  but  now  more 
for  its  tobacco  (eH>edaIly  at  Latakia).  The  total  number  of 
Nosairis  inhabiting  this  country  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
120,000  to  150,000. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Nosairi  is  tmcertain.   Among  the  more 
possible  explanations  is  that  the  name  is  derived  from  that  of 
Mahommed  Ibn  Nu^air,  who  was  an  Isma*Ilite  follower  of  the 
eleventh  im&m  of  the  Shiites  at  the  end  of  the  9th  century. 
This  view  has  been  accepted  by  Nosairi  writers,  but  they  transfer 
Ibn  Nu^air  to  the  7th  century  and  make  him  the  son  of  the 
vizier  of  Moawiyi  I.,  while  another  tradition  (cf.  Abulfeda,  Ceog. 
vol.  iL  p.  XX,  No.  7)  identifies  him  with  Nu^ir,  a  freedman 
of   the  caliph  *A1L     It  is,  however,  noteworthy  that  Pliny 
iHisi.  nat.  v.  Si)  gives  the  name  NoMerini  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  district.    In  this  part  of  Syria  paganism  remained  even 
up  to  the  middle  ages  (cf.  Archives  de  VOrieni  latin,  vol.  ii.  2, 
p.  375),  and  there  is  a  complete  absent  of  churches  of  the  5th 
to  the  7th  centuries  in  these  mountains.   In  the  7th  century  the 
Arabs  invaded  Syria,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  got  into  these 
mountains.   At  the  end  of  the  xoth  centuiy,  however,  the  Isma*- 
Ilite  propaganda  won  some  success  among  the  people.    Their 
strongholds  were  taken  by  Raymond  in  X099,  and  later  Tancred 
secured  the  very  summits.    In  XX32-X140  the  Assassins  iq.v.) 
gained  posseasidn  of  their  chief  towns,  but  Saladin  recovered 
them  in  xx88.    In  13x7  the  sultan  Bib4rs  endeavoured  to  con- 
vert them  to  orthodox  Islam,  and  built  many  mosques,  but  Ibn 
Batata  (L  177)  says  they  did  not  use  them.     A  fatwa  of 
Ibn  Taimlyya  (d.  X327)  of  this  time  shows  that  the  Nosairis 
were  regarded  with  fear  and  hatred  by  the  orthodox.    For  the 
next    500  yean  they  were  given  over  to  their  own  internal 
disputes,  until  they  came  under  the  power  of  Ibrahim  Pasha 
in   1833.    At  the  present  time  they  are  under  the  dir^t  ad- 
ministration of  the  Turks. 

The  religion  of  the  Nosairis  seems  to  have  been  almost  the  same 
in  the  fint  yean  of  the  5tb  ceotuiy  A.a.  (ixth  century  A4>.) 


as  it  is  to-day,  judging  by  the  references  in  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Druses.  As.set  forth  in  their  own  sacred  book,  the  Jfo/mS*, 
it  seems  to  be  a  ssmcretism  of  Isma'lUte  doctrines  and  the  ancient 
heathenism  of  Hanfln.  The  ages  of  the  world  are  seven  in 
number,  each  of  these  having  its  own  manifestation  of  deity. 
But  the  manifestation  of  the  7th  age  is  not  a  Mahdi  who  is  yet 
to  come,  but  the  historical  person  *Ali  ibn  abu  T&lib.  This  is 
stated  in  the  crudest  form  in  Sura  xx  of  the  Majmt^i  "  I  testify 
that  there  is  no  god  but  *Ali  ibn  abu  Tftlib."  *Ali  is  also  called 
the  Ma*nd  {"  Idea  ";  cf.  the  Logos  of  the  New  Testament), 
hence  the  Nosairis  are  also  called  the  Ma'nawXyya.  *Ali  created 
Mahomet,  who  is  known  as  the  Ism  ("  Name  "),  and  a  trinity  is 
formed  by  the  addition  of  Salmftn  ul-FirisI,  who  is  the  BM 
("  Door  ")» through  whom  the  propaganda  is  made,  and  through 
whom  one  comes  to  God.  A  mysterious  symbol  much  used  in 
their  ceremonies  of  initiation  consists  of  the  three  letten  Mm, 
if  im.  Sin,  these  being  the  initials  of  *Ali,  Mahomet  and  Salmftn. 
Of  these  three,  however,  *Ali  is  the  supreme.  In  Sura  6  of  the 
MajmH*  the  Nosairi  says:  "  I  make  for  the  Door,  I  prostrate 
myself  before  the  Name,  I  wonhip  the  Idea."  Each  of  the  seven 
manifestations  of  God  in  the  ages  of  the  world  has  been  opposed 
by  an  adversary. 

The  Nosairis  are  divided  into  four  sects,  (x)  The  Haidaxis 
(from  the  name  kaidari,  "  lion,"  pven  to  *Ali  on  account  of  his 
valour)  are  the  most  advanced.  (2)  The  Shamftlis  or  Shamsis 
preserve  many  traces  of  the  old  nature-worship.  *Ali  (i.e.  the 
supreme  god)  is  the  heaven,  Mahomet  is  the  sun,  Salmftn  the 
moon.  (3)  On  the  other  hand  the  Kalazis,  so  named  from  a 
sheik  Mahommed  ibn  Kalazi  (cf .  £.  Salisbury  in  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  viii.  237),  or  Qamaris,  hold 
that  the  supreme  god  CAll)  is  the  moon,  not  the  sun.  Their 
poetry  addressed  to  the  moon  is  translated  by  C.  Huart  in  the 
Journal  asiatique,  ser.  vii.  vol.  xiv.  pp.  X90  ff.  (4)  The  Ghaibis 
are  wonhippen  of  the  air,  for  God  is  invisible.  In  this  they  come 
nearer  to  the  ordinaxy  Isma'Ilite  doctrine.  Religion  is  restricted 
among  the  Nosairis  to  the  initiated,  who  must  be  adults  over 
fifteen  yean  of  age  and  of  Nosairi  parentage.  The  initiator, 
who  must  XM>t  be  a  relative,  becomes  a  spiritual  father,  and  the 
relation  cannot  be  broken  except  by  his  consent.  The  initiation 
consists  of  three  stages.  In  the  first  the  novice  is  received  and 
told  to  meditate  on  the  three  mysUc  letten;  in  the  second, 
after  a  period  of  forty  days,  he  is  taught  the  titles  of  the  x6 
suras  of  the  MajmH*;  in  the  third,  after  seven  or  nine  months 
(intended  to  correspond  with  the  ordinary  period  of  gestation), 
he  is  taught  Suras  5,  6  and  9,  learns  the  meaning  of  the  three 
mystic  letten  and  goes  through  a  further  period  of  instruction 
from  his  initiator.  The  initiated  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  sheiks,  who  are  recruited  from  the  families  of  sheiks  only, 
and  the  otdinaxy  memben. 

Hie  Nosairis  are  believen  in  metempsychous.  The  pious 
Nosairi  takes  his  rank  among  the  stan,  but  the  body  of  the 
impious  undergoes  many  transformations. 

BzBLXOcaAPHY. — Ren£  Dussaud,  Histoire  de  la  relifion  des  Nosairis 
(Paris,  1906) ;  St  Guyard,  "  Le  Fatwa  d'Ibn  Taimiyyah  sur  les 
Nosairis,"  ia  Journal  asiatique  (aer.  vi.  vol.  xviii.  pp,  158  ff).  List  of 
forty  Nosairi  MSS.  by  J.  Catafaeo  ia  Journal  asuUique  (aer.  vii.  vol. 
viii.  pp.  533  ff).  C.  Huart,  "  La  Pofsie  religjeuae  dc«  Nosairis," 
Journal  asiatique  (ser.  vii.  vol.  xiv.  pp.  190  ff).  The  KiiAb  ul  Bakuta, 
containing  the  Majmii',  was  publisned  at  Beirut,  1863,  and  trans- 
lated for  the  most  i>art  by  E.  Salisbury  in  the  Journal  of  the  Amer, 
Or.  Spc  (vuL  227.308).  (6.  W.  T.) 

NOSARI,  or  Navsari,  a  town  in  India,  in  the  sUte  of  Baroda, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Puma  river,  147  m.  by  rail  N.  of  Bombay. 
Pop.  (X901),  2x,45x.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  known  to  Ptolemy 
as  Nasaripa.  It  was  one  of  the  ^rliest  settlements  of  the 
Parsees  in  Gujarat,  after  their  banishment  from  Persia  in  the 
X2th  century.  It  is  still  the  home  of  their  mobeds,  or  sacerdotal 
dass,  and  contains  their  most  venerated  "  fire  temple."  Many 
small  industries  are  carried  on,  including  the  weaving  of  the 
kusH,  or  sacred  thread  of  the  Parsees.  There  is  also  considerable 
trade  by  both  rail  and  water,  for  the  river  is  navigable.  The 
public  buildings  and  the  private  houses,  especially  those  i&  the 
suburbs,  are  unusually  good. 
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N08B  (O-Eng.  nosu,  cf.  Dutch  neus,  Swed.  noSf  snout;  the 
connexion  with  0.£ng.  nasu  is  obscure,  cf.  Ger.  Nose,  Lat.  nares, 
nostrib,  nasus,  nose,  Fr.  ims),  the  organ  of  the  sense  of  smell 
(q.v.)  in  man  and  other  animals  (see  Olfactory  System).  The 
projecting  feature  above  the  mouth,  to  which  the  word  is  usually 
restricted  in  man,  is,  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals,  called 
snout  or  muzzle,  or,  if  much  prolonged,  proboscis  or  trunk. 
"  Nostril,"  the  external  opening  into-Uie  nose, 'is  from  OXng. 
nosUtyrl  {thyrl  or  thirls  hole  or  opening). 

NOSOLOGY  (Gr.  vbocs^  disease,  and  X670S,  sdence),  that 
branch  of  medical  science  which  deals  with  the  classification 
of  diseases;  the  term  is  applied  also  to  a  collection  of  diseases, 
and  to  the  special  character  of  a  particular  disease  and  the 
different  opinions  concerning  it. 

NOSSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Freibeiger  Mulde,  51  m.  S.£.  from 
Leipzig  by  tb»  railway  to  Dresden  via  Ddbein,  and  at  the  junction 
of  a  line  to  Moldau.  Pop.  (1905),  4879.  It  possesses  an  ancient 
castle  crowning  a  height  above  the  river,  and  has  extensive 
manufactures  of  boots  and  shoes,  leather  and  paper.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  the  Cistercian  monastery 
of  Altenzella,  or  Altzella,  founded  in  1x45,  and  a  noted  school 
of  philosophy  during  the  zjth-xsth  centuries.  In  the  chapel, 
which  was  built  in  1347  and  restored  in  1787,  lie  the  remains 
of  ten  margraves  of  Meissen,  members  of  the  family  of  Wettin. 
The  foundation  was  secularized  in  1544.  The  valuable  annals, 
Chronicon  vetere  Cellense  majus  and  Chronicon  nUnus,  giving 
a  history  of  Saxony  during  the  xsth  and  X4th  centuries,  were 
removed  to  the  university  libraiy  of  Leipzig  in  1544.  They  are 
printed  in  Band  xvi.  of  the  lioHumtnta  Germaniae  historica. 
scriptores  (1S59). 

See  E.  Beyer,  Das  Cistercienstift  und  Kloster  AU-Cette  (Dresden, 
1855). 

MOSSI-B&  properly  Ndsy-b£,  i.e,  "  Great  island,"  an  island 
atx>ut  8  m.  off  the  N.W  coast  of  Madagascar,  in  13°  23'  S., 
48°  IS*  E.  It  is  X4  m.  long  by  zo  broad,  and  has  an  area  of  130 
sq.  m.  Nossi-b£  is  volcanic,  the  N.  and  S.  parts  of  older,  the 
central  part  of  more  modem  date.  Besides  a  number  of  true 
volcanic  craters  (Ldkob£,  the  highest  point,  is  i486  ft.  above  the 
sea)  there  are  numerous  crater-lakes  level  with  the  ground 
(see  Nature,  March  1877,  p.  417).  The  climate  is  similar  to  that 
of  Mayotte  (sec  Comoro  Islands),  and  the  neighbouring  islet 
of  Nossi-komba,  about  2000  ft.  above  the  sea,  serves  for  a  sana- 
torium. Pop.  (1902),  9291.  Hellville,  the  chief  town  (so  called 
after  De  Hell,  governor  of  Rdunion  at  the  time  of  the  French 
annexation),  is  a  port  of  call  for  the  Messageries  Maritimes  and 
a  centre  for  the  coasting  trade  along  the  western  shores  of 
Madagascar.  There  is  excellent  anchorage,  and  a  pier  800  ft. 
long.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  there  are  forests  of  palms  and 
bamboos.  The  chief  products  are  coffee,  sesame,  the  sugar-cane, 
cocoa,  vanilla  and  tobacco.  There  are  numerous  sugar  factories 
and  rum  distilleries. 

In  1837  Tsiomdko,  chief  tainess  of  one  of  the  numerous  divisions 
of  the  western  Malagasy  known  under  the  common  name  of 
skkaliva,  was  expelled  by  the  Hova  and  fled  to  Nossi-b6  and 
Nossi-komba.  Failing  assistance  from  the  imam  of  Muscat, 
she  accepted  French  protection  in  1840,  ceding  such  rights  as 
she  possesMd  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  mainland.  The  French 
took  possession  in  1841,  and  in  1849  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  to  expel  them.  The  administration  was  entrusted 
to  a  subordinate  of  the  governor  of  Mayotte  until  1896,  when 
Nossi-b6  was  placed  under  the  admimstration  of  Madagascar 
{q.v.).  0.  Si.*) 

NOSTALGIA  (Gr.  v6ffroi,  return  home,  and  BXyot,  grief), 
home-sickness,  the  desire  when  away  to  return  home,  amounting 
sometimes  to  a  form  of  melancholia. 

'NOSTRADAMUS  (1503-1566),  the  assumed  name  of  Michel 
DE  NoTREDAME,  a  French  astrologer,  of  Jewish  origin,  who  was 
born  at  St  Remi  in  Provence  on  the  X3th  of  December  1503. 
After  studying  humanity  and  philosophy  at  Avignon,  he  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  Montpellicr  in  1529.  He 
settled  at  Asen*  And  in  1544  established  himself  at  Salon  near 


Aix  in  Provence.  Both  at  Aix  and  at  Lyons  he  acquired  great 
distinction  by  his  labours  during  outbreaks  of  the  plague;.  In 
1555  he  published  at  Lyons  a  book  of  rhymed  prophecies  under 
the  title  of  Centuries,  which  secured  him  the  notice  of  Catbehne 
de'Medid;  and  in  1558  he  published  an  enhuged  edition  with 
a  dedication  to  the  king.  The  aerming  f ulfilmmt  of  tame  of 
his  predictions  increased  his  influence,  and  Charles  TX.  named 
him  physician  in  ordinary.   He  died  on  the  and  of  July  1566. 

The  Centuries  of  Nostiadamus  have  been  frepaently  lepriated, 
and  have  been  the  subject  of  many  commentaries.  In  1781  they 
were  condemned  by  the  papal  court,  being  supposed  Co  contain  a 
prediction  of  the  fall  of  the  papacy.  Nostiadamus  was  the  autiKx-  of 
a  number  of  smaller  treatises.  See  Baxeste,  Nostradamus  (Paris, 
1840). 

IfOSTRUll  (neuter  of  Lat.  nosier,  our),  the  name  gjven  to 
prq>arations  of  which  the*  ingredients  are  not  made  publkly 
known,  a  patent  or  "  quack  "  medicine;  it  a  taken  from  the 
label  i'*  of  our  own  make  ")  formerly  attached  to  sudi  medkxDcs. 

NOTARY,  or  Notaey  Pubuc.  In  Roman  law  the  neterims 
was  ori^nally  a  slave  or  frcedman  who  took  notes  {neiae)  of 
judicial  proceedings  in  shorthand.  The  modem  notary  oc^re- 
sppnds  rather  to  the  t<UfeUio  or  tabularius  than  to  the  ttoiarims. 
In  canon  law  it  was  a  maxim  that  his  evidence  was  worth  that 
of  two  unskilled  witnesses. 

The  office  of  notary  in  Engphmd  is  a  very  andent  one.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  Statute  of  Provisors,  35  Edward  III.  slat. 
4.  The  English  notary  is  an  ecclesiastical  officer,  nominated, 
since  the  Peterpence  Dispensations  Act  xS33'-x  534,  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  through  the  master  of  the  faculties 
(now  the  judge  of  the  provincial  courts  of  Canterbury  and  York), 
in  order  to  secure  evidence  as  to  the  attestation  of  important 
documents.  All  registrars  of  ecclesiastical  courts  must  be 
notaries.  A  notary's  duties,  however,  are  mainly  secular.  "The 
general  functions  of  a  notary  consist  in  receiving  aD  acts 
and  contracts  which  must  or  are  wished  to  be  ckythed  vith  aa 
authentic  form;  in  conferring  on  sudi  documents  the  required 
authenticity;  in  establishing  thdr  date;  in  preserving  originab 
or  minutes  of  them  which,  when  prepared  in  the  style  azKi  with 
the  seal  of  the  notary,  obtain  the  name  of  original  acts;  Mxtd  is 
giving  authentic  copies  of  such  acts"  (Brooke,  On  the  O^ce 
of  a  Notary,  chap.  iii.).  The  act  of  a  notary  in  authentkatirg 
or  certifying  a  document  is  technically  called  a  "  notarial  act." 
In  most  countries  the  notarial  act  is  received  in  evidence  as  a 
semi-judicial  matter,  and  the  certificate  of  a  notaiy  b  probative 
of  the  facts  certified.  But  English  law  does  not  recogmse 
the  notarial  act  to  this  extent.  An  En^ish  court  wfll,  in  certab 
cases,  uke  judicial  notice  of  the  seal  of  a  notary,  but  xka  that 
the  facts  that  he  has  certified  are  true,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
bill  of  exchange  protested  Abroad. 

The  most  important  part  of  an  English  notary's  duty  b  the 
noting  and  protest  of  foreign  bilb  of  exchange  in  case  of  oob- 
acceptancx  or  non-payment.  Thb  must  be  done  by  a  notary  ca 
order  that  the  holder  may  recover.  He  also  prepares  ship  pro- 
tests and  protests  relating  to  mercantile  matters,  and  aoibctfJ- 
cates  and  certifies  copies  of  documents  and  attests  instruraests 
to  be  sent  abroad.  The  office  of  notary  b  now  usually  hAi 
by  a  solicitor.  In  London  he  must  be  free  of  the  Scriveneo' 
Company. 

In  Scotland,  before  the  reign  of  James  III.,  papal  and  imperaJ 
notaries  practised  until  the  39th  of  Novemb^  X469,  when  an  act 
was  passed  declaring  that  notaries  should  be  made  by  the  king.  I: 
would  appear,  however,  that  for  some  time  afterwards  there  voe 
in  Scotland  clerical  and  legal  notaries — the  instruments  takes 
by  the  latter  bearing  faith  in  dvfl  mattets.  In  iss^  *n  act  w 
passed  directing  sheriffs  to  bring  or  send  both  kinds  of  notana 
to  the  lords  of  session  to  be  examined;  and  in  a  statute,  passed 
tn  1555,  it  was  ordained  that  no  notary,  *'  by  whatsoever  po«e 
he  be  created,"  should  use  the  office  "  except  he  first  prestss 
himself  to  the  said  lords,  showing  hb  creaticm,  and  be  mdueiati 
by  them  thereto."  It  docs  not  appear  that  thb  statute  vested 
the  right  of  making  notaries  in  the  court  of  session;  but  in  xtci 
it  was  by  law  declared  that  no  person  should  take  on  him  lir' 
office,  under  the  pain  of  death,  unless  crested  by  the  sovLtejgi'> 
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q>edal  letters,  and  thereafter  eiamined  and  admitted  by  the 
lords  of  session.  Since  then  the  Court  of  Session  has  in  Scot- 
land exercised  exdiuive  authority  on  the  admission  of  notaries 
in  all  l^al  matters,  spiritual  and  temporal.  The  position  of 
notaries  in  Scotland  is  somewhat  higher  than  it  b  in  England. 

In  the  United  States,  notaries  are  appointed  by  the  governors 
of  the  states,  and  their  authority  to  act  is  limited  to  the  state 
to  which  they  are  appointed.  They  are  state  officers,  and  their 
duties  in  the  main  are  attesting  deeds  and  other  instruments, 
and  taking  affidavits  and  depositions;  all  such  documents 
which  are  intended  to  be  used  in  the  federal  courts  must  have 
the  notarial  seal  affixed.  They  also  protest  bilb  of  exchange,  and 
in  some  states  they  have  the  powers  of  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

In  France,  notaries  receive  all  acts  and  contracts  to  which  the 
parties  thereto  must  pve  or  desire  to  give  the  authenticity 
attached  to  the  actk  of  a  public  authority;  they  certify  the  date, 
preserve  the  originals  and  give  copies  or  duplicates.  Notaries  are 
nominated  by  the  president  of  the  republic  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  keeper  of  the  seals.   They  cannot  act  as  notaries  and 
practise  as  advocates,  or  hold  any  magisterial  office,  nor  must 
they  engage  in  business.   Notaries  are  divided  into  three  classes: 
those  of  towns  which  have  a  court  of  appeal ;  those  of  towns  which 
have  a  court  of  first  instance;  those  of  the  other  towns  and  com- 
munes.   The  first  and  second  classes  can  practise  wherever  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  courts  extends;  the  third  class  only  in  their 
canton.    They  must  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  minister  of 
justice  should  they  desire  to  change  from  one  district  to  another. 
They  must  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  six  years  (with  exceptions) 
to  a  notary  of  the  class  to  which  they  desire  to  belong.    Every 
notary  is  bound  in  a  certain  sum  fixed  by  the  government  as 
security  for  the  due  discharge  of  his  duties.    Since  1896  the 
remuneration  of  the  more  important  classes  of  notaries  has 
been  regulated  by  law.   Each  district  has  a  chamber  of  notaries, 
which  exercises  disciplinary  powers  over  its  members. 

In  Germany,  notaries  are  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
courts  of  law  and  the  minister  of  justice  in  their  respective 
states;  they  carry  on  their  profession  for  their  own  benefit, 
and  do  not,  except  in  Wflrttemberg,  receive  any  fixed  salary,  but 
take  fees  from  the  parties  they  represent.  They  may  not  refuse 
their  services,  save  on  good  and  sufficient  ground.  In  some 
German  states,  notably  Saxe- Weimar  and  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
there  are  no  notaries.  In  Wttrttemberg,  Baden,  Bavaria, 
Alsace-Lorraine,  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Austria,  they  form  a 
distinct  dass,  while  in  the  other  German  states  they  generally 
combine  the  notarial  office  with  that  of  advocate.  There  is  no 
code  of  rules  for  the  whole  empire,  the  new  Bilrgerliches  GeseU- 
buck  l«iving  it  to  each  state  to  frame  its  own  regulations. 

MOTE  (Lat.  noUit  mark,  sign,  from  noscerct  to  know),  a  mark, 
particularly  a  sign  by  which  a  musical  sound  (also  called  a  note) 
is  indicated  in  writing  (see  Musical  Notation).  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  an  abstract  or  memorandun}- of  documents, 
speeches,  &c.  This  appears  to  have  been  first  in  legal  use, 
especially  in  the  process  of  the  transfer  of  land  by  fine  and 
recovery  (see  Fine).  Further  extensions  of  this  meaning  are  to 
an  explanation,  comment  or  addition,  added  in  the  margin  or  at 
the  foot  of  the  page  to  a  passage  in  a  book,  &c.,  or  to  a  com- 
munication in  writing  shorter  or  less  formal  than  a  letter. 

The  ordinary  distinction  between  note  and  letter  is  reversed 
in    diplomacy.    Diplomatic  notes  are  written  communications 
exchanged  between  diplomatic  agents  or  between  them  and  the 
niinisters  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  government  to  which  they  are 
accredited;  they  differ  from  ordinary  letters  in  having  a  more 
formal  character  and  in  dealing  with  matters  of  more  immediate 
and  definite  importance:  e.g.  the  notification  of  adhesion  to  a 
treaty,  of  the  re-establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  after  a 
ivar,  &c.    Sometimes,  by  agreement,  a  mere  exchange  of  notes 
has  t  he  force  of  a  convention.  Collective  notes  are  those  signed  by 
the  representatives  of  several  powers  acting  in  concert.    Some- 
times identical  notes  are  substituted  for  collective,  i.e.  notes 
identical  as  to  form  and  substance,  but  signed  and  delivered 
separately  by  the  representatives  of  the  several  powers.    Thus 
in  1822,  at  the  congress  of  Verona,  in  order  to  overcome  the 


objection  of  Great  Britain  to  any  interference  of  the  European 
concert  in  Spain,  identical  notes  were  presented  to  the  Spani:>h 
government  instead  of  a  collective  note.  Circular  notes  are 
those  addressed  by  one  power  to  the  other  powers  generally, 
e.g.  that  addressed  by  Thiers  (November  9, 1870),  on  the  proposed 
armistice,  to  the  representatives  of  the  great  powers  accredited 
to  the  government  of  national  defence.  Confidential  notes  are 
directed  to  inspiring  confidence  by  giving  an  explidt  account 
of  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  ^enipotentiaries  and  their 
governments.  Such  a  note  was  sent,  for  instance,  by  the 
plenip<)tentiaries  of  the  allied  powers  at  the  conference  of  Poros, 
on  the  8th  of  December  1828,  to  Capo  d'Istria,  the  Greek  presi- 
dent, to  instruct  him  confidentially  as  to  the  results  of  thdr 
ddiberations.  The  so-called  notes  verbales  are  unsigned,  an'd  are 
merely  of  the  nature  of  memoranda  (of  conversations,  &c.). 
Notes  ad  referendum  are  addressed  by  diplomatic  agents  to  their 
own  governments  asking  for  fresh  powers  to  deal  with  points  not 
covered  by  thdr  instructions,  which  they  have  had  to  "  refer." 
Diplomatic  notes  are  usually  written  in  the  third  person;  but  this 
rule  has  not  always  been  observed  (see  P.  Pradier-Fod£r6,  Cours 
de  droit  di^omatijue,  Paris,  1899;  vol.  ii.  p.  524). 

For  notes  of  hand  or  promissory  notes  see  Negotiable 'Instru- 
ments and  Bill  op  Exchange,  and  for  notes  passing  as  currency  see 
Banks  and  Banking,  Bank-Note  and  Post. 

.  NOTROMB,  JEAN  BAPTISTB,  Baron  (1805-1881),  Belgian 
statesman  and  diplomat,  was  bom  at  Messancy  in  Luxemburg 
on  the  3rd  of  July  1805.  He  was  educated  at  the  Athenaeum  of 
Luxemburg  and  the  university  of  Li£ge.  He  was  in  Luxemburg 
when  the  revolution  of  August  broke  out,  but  ?ras  nominated 
a  member  of  the  commission  appointed  to  draw  up  the  con- 
stitution. He  was  a  member  of  the  national  congress,  and 
became  secretary-general  of  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  under 
Surlet  de  Cbokier.  He  supported  the  candidature  of  the  duke  of 
Nemours,  and  joined  in  the  proposal  to  offer  the  crown  to  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  being  one  of  the  ddegates  sent  to 
London.  When  the  Eighteen  Articles  were  replaced  by  the 
Twenty-four  less  favourable  to  Belgium,  he  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  compliance,  and  in  1839  he  faced  violent  opposition 
to  support  the  territorial  cessions  in  Limburg  and  Luxemburg, 
which  had  remained  an  open  question  so  long  as  Holland  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  Twenty-four  Articles.  His  Essai  kislorique 
et  politique  sur  la  rtvdution  helge  (1838)  won  for  him  the  praise 
of  Palmerston  and  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  from  Louis 
Philippe.  In  1837  he  became  minister  of  public  works,  and  to 
him  was  largely  due  the  rapid  development  of  the  Bdgian 
railway  system,  and  the  increase  in  the  mining  industry.  In  1 840 
he  was  sent  as  Belgian  envoy  to  the  Germanic  confederation, 
and  in  1 84 1,  on  the  fall  of  the  Lebeau  ministry,  he  organized  the 
new  cabinet,  reserving  for  himself  the  portfolio  of  minister  of 
the  interior.  In  1845  he  was  defeated,  and  retired  from  parlia- 
mentary life,  but  he  held  a  number  of  diplomatic  appointments 
bdore  his  death  at  Berlin  on  the  6th  of  September  1881. 

See  T.  Juste,  Souvenirs  du  b^on  Nothomb  (Brussels,  1882). 

NOTICE,  a  term  primarily  meaning  knowledge  (Lat.  nolitia), 
as  in  "  judicial  notice  ";  thence  it  comes  to  signify  the  means 
of  bringing  to  knowledge,  as  in  "  notice  to  quit  ";  at  last  it 
may  be  used  even  for  the  actual  writing  by  whicn  notice  is  given. 
The  most  important  legal  uses  of  the  word  are  judicial  notice 
and  the  equitable  doctrine  of  notice.  Judicial  notice  is  the 
recognition  by  courts  of  justice  of  certain  facts  or  events  without 
proof.  Thus  in  England  the  courts  take  judicial  notice  of  the 
existence  of  states  and  sovereigns  recognized  by  the  sovereign 
of  England,  of  the  dates  of  the  calendar,  the  date  and  place  of 
the  sittings  of  the  legi^ture,  &c.  The  equitable  doctrine  of 
notice  is  that  a  person  who  purchases  an  estate,  although  for 
valuable  consideration,  after  notice  of  a  prior  equitable  right, 
will  not  be  enabled  by  getting  in  the  legal  estate  to  defeat  that 
right.  On  the  other  hand,  a  purchaser  for  valuable  consideration 
without  notice  of  an  adverse  title  is  as  a  rule  protected  in  his 
enjoyment  of  the  property.  Other  common  uses  of  the  word 
are  notice  to  quit,  i.e.  a  notice  required  to  be  given  by  landlord 
to  tenant,  or  by  tenant  to  landlord  in  order  to  terminate  a  tenancy 
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(see  Landlord  and  Tenant);  notice  of  dishonour,  i.e,  a  notice 
that  a  bill  of  exchange  has  been  dishonoured;  notice  of  action, 
i.e.  a  notice  to  a  person  of  an  action  intended  to  be  brought 
ailainst  him,  which  is  required  by  statute  to  be  given  in  certain 
cases;  notice  of  trial,  i.e,  the  notice  given  by  a  i^ntiff  to  a 
defendant  that  he  intends  to  bring  on  the  cause  for  trial;  notice 
in  lieu  of  personal  service  of  a  writ,  l.e.  by  advertisement  or 
otherwise;  notice  given  by  one  party  in  an  action  to  the  other, 
at  a  trial,  to  produce  certain  documents  in  his  possession 
or  power;  notice  to  treat,  given  under  the  Land  Causes  Acts 
by  public  bodies  having  compulsory  powers  of  purchasing  land 
as  a  preliminary  step  to  putting  the'br  powers  in  force.  Notice 
may  be  either  express  or  constructive.  The  latter  is  where 
knowledge  of  a  fact  is  presumed  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
ase,  e.g,  notice  to  a  solicitor  is  usually  constructive  notice  to 
the  client.  Notice  in  some  cases  may  be  either  oral  or  written. 
It  is  usually  advisable  to  give  written  notice  even  where  oral 
evidence  is  sufficient  in  law,  as  in  the  case  of  notice  to  quit. 
The  American  use  of  notice  is  practically  the  same  as  in  England. 
NOTKER,  a  name  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  middle  ages.  Notxex  Balbvlus  (c.  840-91 2)  was 
a  native  of  northern  Switzerland,  and  for  many  years  magister 
in  the  school  of  St  GalL  He  compiled  a  martyrology  and  other 
works,  but  Js  famous  for  his  services  to  church  music  and  for  the 
"  sequences  "  of  which  he  was  the  composer.  |Ie  was  canonized 
in  15x3.  His  life  is  in  the  Bollandist  Acta  Sancicrum,  April 
6th.  NoTKER  Labeo  (d.  June  apth,  1022)  was  also  an  instructor 
at  St  Gall.  His  numerous  translations,  including  those  of  the 
Old  Testament  Psalms,  the  categories  of  Aristotle,  the  De 
nuptiis  Mercurii  d  Pkilaiogiae  of  Martianus  Capella,  and  the 
De  consolatione  of  BoSthius,  into  Old  High  German,  may 
possibly  have  been  the  work  of  his  pupils.  They  possess  con- 
siderable philological  interest,  and  have  been  edited  by  E.  G. 
Graff  (Berlin,  1837-1847),  and  by  P.  Piper  under  the  title 
Notkers  und  seiner  Schule  Schrijtm  (1883-1884). 

See  T.  Kelle,  Die  Sanht  CaUer  deuUchen  SchrifUn  und  Notker 
Labeo  (Munich,  1888);  G.  Meyer  von  Knonau.  '^  Lebensbild  dcs 
hciligen  Notker,"  in  MiUeil.  Antiq.  GeseUscheift  Zirich  (1877). 

NOTOf  a  dty  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Syracuse,  and 
20  m.  S.W.  of  it  by  rail,  520  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop.  (1901) 
22,564.  The  present  town,  rebuilt  after  the  earthquake  of  1693, 
has  some  fine  buildings  of  the  early  x8th  century.  The  older 
town  lies  5  m.  direct  to  the  north  (1378  ft.).  It  was  the  ancient 
NeiuMf  a  city  of  Sicel  origin,  left  to  Hiero  II.  by  the  Romans 
by  the  treaty  of  263  B.C.  and  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  a  foederaia 
civilas  {Verr.  v.  51.  133),  and  by  Pliny  as  Latinae  conditionis 
{H.N.  iii.  8.  14).  The  remains  of  this  city  are  almost  entirely 
hidden  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  medieval  town,  except  three 
chambers  cut  in  the  rock,  one  of  which  is  shown,  by  an  inscription 
in  the  library  at  Noto,  to  have  belonged  to  the  gymnasium, 
while  the  other  two  were  keroat  or  shrines  of  heroes.  But  explora- 
tions have  brought  to  light  four  cemeteries  of  the  third  Sicel 
period,  and  one  of  the  Greek  period,  of  the  3rd  and  and  centuries 
B.C.  There  arc  also  catacombs  of  the  Christian  period  and  some 
Byzantine  tombs.  See  P.  Orsi  in  Notigie  dcgli  scan,  1897, 
69-90.  Four  miles  to  the  S.  of  Noto,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tellaro  {Hdorus)  (E.  Pais,  Atakla,  Pisa,  1891,  p.  75  seq.)  stands 
a  stone  column  about  35  ft.  in  height,  which  is  believed  to  be 
a  memorial  of  the  surrender  of  Nidas.  This  is  uncertain;  but, 
in  any  case,  in  the  3rd  century  B.C.  a  tomb  was  excavated  in 
the  rectangular  area  which  surrounds  it,  destroying  apparently 
a  pre-existing  tomb.  The  later  burial  belongs  to  the  necropdis 
of  the  small  town  of  Hdoronj  750  yds.  to  the  S.E.,  some  remains 
of  which  have  been  discovered.  It  was  a  small  advanced  post  of 
Syracuse,  belonging  probably  to  the  6th  century  B.C.  See  P. 
Orsi  in  Notizie  degH  scaoiy  1899,  241. 

MOTT,  EUPHALBT  (1773-1866),  American  divine,  was  bom 
on  the  25tb  of  June  1773  at  Ashford,  Connecticut.  He  was 
Teft  an  orphan  without  resources,  but  graduated  in  1795  at 
Brown  University.  In  1804  he  became  president  of  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  New  York,  a  poMtion  which  he  held  till 
his  death  on  the  agtb  of  Jaiyiary  1866.    He  found  the  college 


financially  embarrassed,  but  succeeded  in  placing  it  on  a  sound 
footing.  He  was  known  also  as  the  inventor  of  the  first  stove 
for  anthracite  coal.  His  publications  include  sermons,  Cmauds 
to  Young  Men  (x8xo),  and  Lectures  on  Temperance  (X847). 

Life  by  C.  van  Santvoord  (ed.  Tayler  Lewis,  1876). 

NOrr.  SIR  WILLIAM  (X782-X845),  English  general,  was  tne 
second  son  d  Charles  Nott,  a  Herefordshire  farmer,  who  in 
1794  became  an  iimkeeper  at  Carmartlwn.  William  Nott  was 
indifferently  educated,  but  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  cadet- 
ship  in  the  Indian  army  and  proceeded  to  India  in  x8oo.  In 
X825  he  was  promoted  to  the  comxnand  of  his  regiment  of  native 
infantry;  and  in  1838,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Afgjian  war, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  brigade.  From  ApxH  to 
October  1839  he  was  in  command  of  the  troops  left  at  Quetta, 
where  he  rendered  valuable  service.  In  November  1840  he 
captured  Khelat,  and  in  the  following  year  compelled  Akbar 
Khan  and  other  tribal  chiefs  to  submit  to  the  British.  On 
receiving  the  news  of  the  rising  of  the  Afghans  at  Kabul  in 
November  184X,  Nott  took  energetic  measures.  On  the  ajrd  ol 
Deceni,ber  the  British  envoy.  Sir  William  Hay  Macnaghtcn, 
was  murdered  at  Kabul;  and  in  February  1842  the  weak  and 
incompetent  conunanda^in<chief,  General  Elphinstone,  sent 
orders  that  Kandahar  was  to  be  evacuated.  Nott  at  once  decided 
to  disobey,  on  the  supposition  that  Elphinstone  was  not  a  free 
agent  at  Kabul ;  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  news  of  the  massacre 
in  the  Khyber  Pass,  he  urged  the  government  at  Cakutu  to 
maintain  the  garrison  of  Kandahar  with  a  view  to  ave&g^ivg  the 
massacre  and  the  murder  of  Macnagfaten.  In  March  he  infi&cled 
a  severe  defeat  on  the  enemy  near  Kandahar,  and  in  May 
drove  them  with  heavy  loss  out  of  the  Baba  Wali  Pass.  In 
July  he  received  orders  from  Lord  EUenborough,  the  goveauor- 
general  of  India,  to  evacuate  Afghanistan,  with  pmnivaon  to 
retire  by  KabuL  Nott  arranged  with  Sir  George  Pollock,  now 
commander-in-chief,  to  join  him  at  KabuL  On  the  30th  d 
August  he  routed  the  Afghans  at  Ghazni,  and  on  the  6th  ol 
September  occupied  the  fortress,  irom  which  he  carried  away. 
by  the  governor-general's  express  instructions,  the  gates  of  the 
temple  of  Somnath;  on  the  X7th  he  joined  Pollock  at  Kabd. 
The  combined  army  recrossed  the  SuUej  in  December.  Nott*) 
services  were  most  warmly  commended;  he  was  immedatdy 
appointed  resident  at  Lucknow,  was  presented  with  a  sword 
of  honour,  and  ^as  made  a  G.C.B.  In  1843  he  returned  to 
England,  where  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  voted 
him  a  pension  of  £xooo  per  annum.  He  died  at  Cannartha 
on  the  I  St  of  January  1845. 

See  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  WSHam  NoU,  edited  hv 
J.  H.  Stocqueier  (2  vob.,  London,  1854):  ChaHcs  R.  Low,  Tie 
Afghan  War  1838-1842  (London,  1879),  and  Life  and  Correspomdetie 
of  Sir  George  Pollock  (London.  X873):  Sir  j.  W.  Kaye.  Biaery  r* 
ike  War  in  Afgkanistan  (3  vob.,  London,  X851). 

NOTTINGHAM,  EARLS  OF.  The  English  Utk  of  cari  of 
Nottingham  has  been  held  by  diifferent  families,  ix>tably  by  ibe 
Mowbrays  (1377  to  X475;  merged  in  the  Norf<dk  title  fns 
^397)1  the  Howards  (X596-1681),  and  the  Finches  (i68x;  since 
1 7  29  tmited  with  that  of  Winchilse*).  For  the  Howard  line  set 
the  separate  article  below.  Here  only  the  ancestois  ci  tbe  Find 
line  are  dealt  with. 

Heneace  Finch  (x62i~x682),  first  eail  of  •Notting^hac  s 
the  Finch  line,  lord  chancellor  of  England,  was  descended  frcr 
an  old  family  (see  Finch,  F^nch-Hatton),  many  of  wheat 
members  had  attained  to  high  legal  eminence,  and  was  the  ckks: 
son  of  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  recorder  of  London,  by  his  first  ipSe 
Frances,  dau^ter  of  Sir  Edmund  Bell  of  Beaupri  Hall,  Noiioik 
In  the  regbter  of  Oxford  university  he  is  entered  as  bora  ia 
Kent  on  Uie  33rd  of  December  x63i,  aikl  probably  bis  nat^t 
place  was  Eastwell  in  that  county.  He  was  educated  ^ 
Westminster  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  be  leaaiae^ 
till  he  became  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1638.  He  «s 
called  to  the  bar  in  1645,  and  wdoa  obtained  a  lucrative  pnctke 
He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  parliament  of  Aprfl  it^ 
and  shortly  afterwards  was  appointed  solicitor-general,  bcT 
created  a  baronet  the  day  after  he  was  knighted.  In  May  of  '^ 
following  year  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  luivers^  << 
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Oiford,  and  in  1665  the  university  created  him  a  D.C.L.  In 
1670  he  became  attorney-general,  and  in  1675  lord  chancellor. 
He  was  created  Baron  Finch  in  1674,  and  earl  of  Nottingham 
in  May  1681.  He  died  in  Great  Queen  Street,  London,  on  the 
18th  of  December  1682,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Kaven- 
stone  in  Bucks. 

His  contemporaries  of  both  sides  of  politics  agree  in  their  high 
estimate  of  nts  integrity,  moderation  and  eloauence,  vihiUi  his 
abilities  as  a  lawyer  are  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact  that  he  is 
still  spoken  of  as  the  father  of  equity."  His  most  important  contri- 
bution to  the  statute  book  is  *'The  Statute  of  Frauds."  While 
attorney-general  he  superintended  the  edition  of  Sir  Henry  Hobart's 
Reports  (1671).  He  also  published  Stvertd  Speeekes  and  Discourses 
in  Ike  Tryai  of  Ike  Judges  of  Kint  Charles  L  (1660) ;  Speeches  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  (1670);  Speech  at  Ike  Sentence  of  Viscount 
Stafford  (1680).  He  left  Chancery  Reports  in  MS.,  and  notes  on 
Colce's  InstituUs, 

Daniel  Finch  (1647-1730),  second  eari,  son  of  the  preceding, 
entered  partiament  for  Lichfield  in  1679.  He  was  one  of  the 
privy  councillors  who  in  1685  signed  the  order  for  the  proclamation 
of  the  duke  of  York,  but  during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  James 
II.  he  kept  away  from  the  court.  At  the  last  moment  he  hesitated 
to  join  in  the  invitation  to  William  of  Orange,  and  after  the 
abdication  of  James  II.  he  was  the  leader  of  the  party  who 
were  in  favour  of  a  regency.  He  declined  the  office  of  lord 
chancellor  under  William  and  Mary,  but  accepted  that  of 
secretary  of  state,  retaining  it  till  December  1693.  Under 
Anne  he  in  1702  again  accepted  the  same  office  in  the  ministry 
of  Godolphin,  but  finally  retired  in  1704.  On  the  accession 
of  George  I.  he  was  made  president  of  the  council,  but  in  17 16 
he  finally  withdrew  from  office.  He  succeeded  to  the  caridom 
of  Wtnchilsea  (with  which  the  Nottingham  t*tle  now  became 
united)  on  the  9th  of  September  1739,  and  died  on  the  ist  of 
January  1730. 

NOTTINGHAM.  CHARLES  HOWARD.  iST  Eaxl  or>  (1536- 
1634),  English  lord  high  admiral  (also  known  as  2nd  Lord 
Howard  of  Effingham),  was  the  eldest  son  of  William,  zst  Baron 
Howard  of  Effingham,  lord  high  admiral,  by  his  wife,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Gamage  of  Coity  in  Glamorganshire,  and 
was  bom  in  1536.  He  was  nearly  connected  with  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, his  father's  sister,  Elizabeth  Howard,  being  mother  of  Anne 
Boleyn.  During  Mary's  reign  he  is  said  to  have  served  at  sea 
with  his  father,  and  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  his  kinship, 
together  with  his  good  looks  and  abilities,  secured  his  early 
advancement.  In  1559  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  France 
to  congratulate  Francis  II.  on  his  accession,  and  in  1569  was 
general  of  the  horse  under  the  earl  of  Warwick  for  suppressing 
the  Roman  Catholic  rebellion  in  the  north.  The  next  year 
he  commanded  a  squadron  of  ships  to  watch  the  Spanish  fleet 
which  came  to  conduct  the  queen  of  Spain  from  Flanders,  on 
which  occasion  "  His  lordship,  accompanied  with  10  ships  only 
of  Her  Majesrie's  Navy  Royal,  environed  their  Fleet  in  a  most 
strange  and  warlike  sort,  enforced  them  to  stoop  gallant  and  to 
vail  their  bonnets  for  the  queen  of  England."*  In  the  parlia- 
ments of  1563  and  1573  he  represented  Surrey,  and  succeeded 
to  his  father's  title  on  the  39th  of  January  1573.  He  was 
installed  a  knight  of  the  Garter  on  the  24th  of  April  1574,  and 
made  lord  chamberlain  of  the  household,  an  appointment  which 
he  retained  till  May  1585,  when  he  became  lord  high  admiral 
of  England.  He  also  filled  the  offices  of  lord  lieutenant  of  Surrey 
and  high  steward  of  Kingston-upon-Thames.  He  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  at  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  in  the 
Babington  Plot  and  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  in  1 586,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Davison,  Elizabeth's  secretary  of  state,  it*  was  owing 
chiefly  to  his  persuasion  and  influence  that  Elizabeth  signed 
the  death-warrant.* 

In  December  1587  he  hoisted  his  flag  on  the  "Ark."  His 
letters  at  this  time  reflect  vividly  his  sense  of  the  impending 
danger.  **  For  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  Madam,"  he  writes 
to  Elizabeth,  "  awake  thoroughly  and  see  the  villainous  treasons 
round  about  you,  against  your  Majesty  and  your  realm,  and 

*  t.«.  In  the  Howard  line :  see  above. 

"FuUer's  Worthies,  ii.  361. 

'  Nknlas's  Life  of  Davison,  pp.  232. 258, 281. 


draw  your  forces  round  about  you  like  a  mighty  prince  to  defend 
you.  Truly,  Madam,  if  you  do  so,  there  is  no  cause  for  fear."  * 
On  the  approach  of  the  Armada  on  the  6th  of  July  1588,  Howard 
describes  thus  the  disposal  of  his  forces:  "I  have  divided 
myself  here  into  three  parts,  and  yet  we  lie  within  sight  of  one 
another,  so  as  if  any  of  us  do  discover  the  Spanish  fleet  we  give 
notice  thereof  presently  the  one  to  the  other  and  thereupon 
repair  and  assemble  together.  I  myself  do  lie  in  the  middle 
of  the  channel  with  the  greatest  force.  Sir  Francis  Drake  hath 
3o  ships  and  4  or  $  pinnaces  which  lie  beyond  Ushant  and  Mr 
Hawkins  with  as  many  more  lieth  towards  Scilly."*  He  directed 
the  various  engagements  (see  Ajimada),  and  stayed  himself 
to  conduct  the  attack  on  the  "San  Lorenzo,"  stranded  off 
Calais,  arriving  in  consequence  at  the  great  fight  off  Gravelines 
some  time  after  the  engagement  had  begun.  His  tactics  have 
been  criticized  both  by  contemporary  and  by  bter  authorities, 
but  his  position  was  a  perilous  one,  opposed  to  an  overwhelming 
force  of  the  enemy,  and  rendered  still  more  difficult  by  the 
queen's  untimely  economy,  Howard  himself  contributing  largely 
to  the  naval  expenses  and  to  the  relief  of  the  numerous  seamen 
poisoned  by  bad  food  and  landed  at  Margate.  "  It  were  too 
pitiful  to  have  men  starve  after  such  a  service."*  Instead  of 
risking  all  in  a  pitched  battle  with  the  enemy,  a  coiurse  which 
probably  appealed  more  to  his  dashing  subordinates,  he  resolved 
to  pursue  the  less  heroic  method  of  "plucking  their  feathers 
little  by  little";^  and  his  prudence,  while  justified  by  the 
extraordinary  results,  was  also  greatly  praisMl  by  so  good  a 
judge  as  Raleigh.  Shortly  afterwards,  under  Howard's  directions, 
«  "  Relation  of  Proceedings  "  was  drawn  up  (now  printed  in  the 
Na9y  Ruords  Society  Publications,  L  x-i8). 

In  1596  Howard  and  Essex  commanded  the  expedition  against 
Cadiz,  when  a  squadron  of  the  enemy's  ships  was  destroyed 
and  two  of  the  number  brought  home.  Howard's  intention  was 
to  limit  the  expedftion  entirely  to  naval  operations,  but 
Essex  insisted  on  landing,  and  Howard,  who  had  been  specially 
charged  by  Elizabeth  to  protect  her  favourite,*  was  obliged  to 
follow  in  his  support.  The  town  was  sacked  and  the  forts 
destroyed;  the  naval  prizes,  however,  but  for  this  diversion 
would  have  been  more  numerous.  The  council  of  war  then 
refusing  to  countenance  any  further  attempts  on  land, 
Howard  and  Essex  returned  with  the  expedition  to  England. 
On  the  32nd  of  October  1596  Howard  was  created  earl  of 
Nottingham. 

In  February  1598,  on  a  scare  of  an  intended  inva^on,  he  was 
ordered  to  tiUce  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  countiy,  and 
again  in  1599,  when  he  was  appointed  "  Lord  Lieut.-general 
of  all  England,"  and  exercised  fiill  authority  both  over  the  army 
and  the  navy.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  suppressing  the 
rebellion  of  Essex,  and  served  as  a  commissioner  on  his  trial  in 
Februaiy  z6oi.  In  December  x6o3  he  entertained  Elizabeth 
at  Arundel  House,  but  made  no  attempt  to  rival  the  gorgeous 
and  expensive  entertainments  given  to  the  queen  by  some  of 
his  contemporaries.  Elizabeth's  favour,  in  his  case,  required  no 
courting  by  such  methods,  and  it  was  to  Nottingham  that  she 
named  James  as  her  successor  on  her  deathbed.  He  continued 
to  hold  his  office  as  lord  high  admiral  under  the  new  king,  and 
in  1605  was  despatched  as  ambassador  to  Spain,  where  his  great 
reputation,  together  with  his  amiable  character,  perfect  temper 
and  unfailing  courtesy,  secured  the  successful  negotiation  of 
peace.  He  served  on  numerous  commissions,  including  thMe 
on  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  1604,  for  the  trial  of  the 
conspirators  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  and  of  Henry  Gamett  in 
1606,  and  for  reviewing  the  articles  and  rules  of  the  order  of 
the  Garter  in  x6i8,  and  he  attended  Princess  Elizabeth  on  her 
marriage  to  the  elector  paktine  with  a  squadron  to  Flushing 
in  1613.    Nottingham,  who,  unlike  many  of  the  Howards,  was 

*  Navy  Records  Society:  Papers  Relating  to  the  Spanish  Armada, 
June  r3rd,  i.  225. 

■  Howard  to  Walstngham,  July  6.    lb.  i.  245. 

•  lb.  ii.  183. 

nb.i.rxiM6  Cat.  of  StaU  P.  Dom.is8l'lS90,n,si6. 
•Sec  H.^s  fcrtter  to  Essex  on  this  subject.  Hist,  iiSS.  Comm. 
Marquess  of  Salisbury  s  iiSS.  vi.  239. 
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On  the  tcpon  ol  the  comauBJon  on  the  navy  in  161S  and  of 
the  abuses  then  eiposed.  Lord  Nottingham,  though  no  hLame 
was  attached  to  himself,  being  now  an  oid  man  over  eighty  yean 
of  age,  vacated  his  o&ce  of  lord  high  admiral^  receiving  the  sum 
ol  fjooo  with  a  pension  of  iiooo,  and  being  granted  a  special 
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his  memory  In  St  Margarct'i  church 
ai  westnunster.  Me  was  a  striking  and  ahnost  heroic  £gure  in 
the  Eluabethan  annals,  no  unworthy  leader  of  such  men  as 
Drajce.  Hawkins  and  Raleigh,  the  defender  oi  his  cnuDtry  at 
a  time  ol  imminent  peril,  and  by  his  splendid  character  and 
services  he  was  pbced  beyond  the  reach  ot  the  intrigues  and 
jealousie*  which  troubled  the  reputation  of  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  above  even  the  luspicioo  oi  ill-doing. 

Lord  Nottingham  married  (i),  in  July  ii6j,Catherine,daughler 
of  Henry  Carey,  ist  Lord  Hunsdon,  couiin  to  the  queen,  by  whom 
he  had,  besides  three  daughlcn,  two  SODS — William,  who  died 
in  his  father's  lifetime,  and  Challa  (1579-16411,  who  succeeded 
as  second  earl  of  Nottingham;  and  [i),  when  in  his  6flth  year, 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Jama  Stuirl,  earl  of  Murray,  by  whon^ 
he  had  two  sons,  the  youognl  of  whom,  on  the  deaf  '  '  * 
half-brothet  without  DislE  issue,  succeeded  as  thud 
Nottingham;  on  bia  dying  childless  in  April  1681  the 
became  eitinci,  the  barony  of  Efhngham  passiog 
descendants  of  the  first  earl  of  Nottingham's  younger 
Sir  William  Howard,  from  whom  the  fourth  eari  of  El 
(creation  of  18^7)  and  14th  baron  Howi 
tSM),  who  succeeded  in  iS«S,  was  descended. 

MOTTIKOHiUi.  a  city  and  county  of  a  dly,  munidpal,  cm 
and  parliamentary  borough. 


to  Dcw  buildings,  became  known  as  the  High  School.  Then  *r. 
also  the  Noltingham  High  School  for  giiii,  the  blutoal 
school,  founded  in  ijij;  the  People's  College,  founded  in  lifi; 
two  technical  schools;  the  Congregational  Institute;  and  the 
Nottingham  school  of  art,  for  which  a  fine  building  was  emlB] 
in  i3«5  in  the  Italian  style.  The  Midbnd  Baptist  collrte  su 
transferred  from  ChUwell  to  Nottingham  in  iSSi. 

The  Genera]  Hospital  was  founded  m  17S1.  and  there  are  Lhe 
Nottingham  and  Midland  eye  infinniiy,  the  county  asylum 
and  the  Midland  institution  (or  the  blind.  The  Arboretum  and 
the  Forest  are  the  principal  public  pleasun-grounds;  the  counly 
cricket  club  plays  matches  on  the  Trent  Bridge  ground,  and  there 
is  a  racecourse  at  Colwick,  E.  of  the  dty.  To  the  N.W„  but 
within  the  city  boundaries,  are  the  industrul  districts  ol  Radford 
and  fiasford.  beyond  which  lies  Bulwell,  with  collieries,  limestone 

the  vicinity,  contained  a  hunt  lug  lodge  of  Henry  I.,  being  included 
in  Sherwood  Forest.  To  the  N.,  Sherwood  is  a  growing  mi- 
dcntial  district;  another  extends  towards  Gedling  on  the  E. 
Southward,  across  the  Trent,  West  Bridgford  is  another  Urge 
reudential  suburb.     To  the  W.  is  Lenton,  and  Beeston  hu 

large  cycle  and  motor  works. 

Nottingham  itself  became  an  important  scat  of  the  slocking 
trade  towards  the  close  of  the  iSth  century.    Il  was  here  that 
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(north)  bank  o(  the  Trent  and  its  tiibuury  the  Leer 
US  m.  N.N.W.  from  London  by  the  Midland  railway,  ana  a 
also  served  by  the  Great  Ccniral  and  Great  Northern  railways. 
Water  communications  are  aSocded  by  the  Grantham  comi 
eastward,  by  the  Nottingham  and  Erewadi  canals  westward,  com- 
municating with  the  Cromford  canal  in  Derbyshire,  and  by  the 
Trent.  The  plan  of  the  town  is  irregular,  and  ike  main  thorough- 
1  appear; 


and  here  also  James  Hargreaves  had  the  year  previously  re 
with  his  spinning  jenny  after  bis  machine  had  been  destroyed  by 
a  mob  at  Blackburn.  Nottingham  has  devoted  itself  chiefly  10 
cotton,  silk  and  merino  hosiery.  Up  10  iSij  point  lace  wesabo 
an  important  manufacture.  In  rSoS  and  iSog  John  Heathtcol 
obtained  patents  lor  machines  for  rv.'ii-ii'^  bobbin  net,  vbkh 

also  bdude  bleaching,  the  dyeing,  spinning  and  twisting  of  dlk, 
the  spinning  of  cotton  and  woollen  yam,  tanning,  engineering  and 
brewing,  while  cycle  works  and  tobacco  factories  are  imponant. 
and  the  industries  have  the  advantage  t>f  the  close  proaimily 
ol  coal.mines.    Besides  the  general  market  there  is  a  large  cattle 

Nottingham  received  its  style  of  a  dty  and  county  ol  a  dty 
by  letters  patent  of  the  7th  of  August  iBg?.  The  parliamentary 
borough  returns  three  members  to  pAilIament.  being  divide 
into  W.|  E.  and  S,  divisions.    The  dty  is  governed  by  a  laiyot. 
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on  lease  by  the  corporation,  and  the  building  was  opened  as  the 
Nottingham  and  Midland  Counties  Art  Museum.  The  church  of 
St  Mary  is  a  fine  Perpendicular  ctucifonn  structure,  with  a 
central  Cower,  St  Peter's  church  is  mainly  Perpendicular, 
but  sboura  traces  ol  an  earlier  buildmg.  SI  Nicholas'  church, 
neai  the  castle,  is  a  plain  building  of  brick  dating  from  i6;6. 
There  are  several  handsome  modern  churches,  among  which  is 
the  Roman  Catholic  catbcdral  of  St  Barnabas,  from  the  designs 
ofA.W.Ihigin,  erected  101343-1844.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  Nonconformist  place*  of  worahip.  The  principal  secular 
buildings  are  the  guildhall  and  dty  sessions  court  (1887),  the 
ihirc  hall,  the  Albeit  Hall  and  the  Eicbange;  there  arc  two 
prindpal  theatres,  the  Theatre  Royal  and  the  Empire  Theatie. 
Among  educational  establishments  the  prindpal  is  University 
College,  lot  which  a  fine  range  ol  buildings  was  opened  in  18S1, 
■Sreetn.  his  letter  to  Waliingham,  Natat  Raard  Sx.  Pub.  L  6s. 


Ssion  times.  The  Saii 
ibe  caves,  anciently  used  as  dnelling.pbiccs,  which  were  Ixdlosd 
out  of  the  soft  sandstone.  Eiamples  ol  these  occur  in  the  Castle 
rock,  in  the  Rock  Holes  W.  of  the  castle;  in  the  suburb  of  Saeinua 

quarters  in  363,  and  constituted  one  of  their  five  burghs.  In  DM 
it  was  secured  and  fortified  hy  Edward  the  Elder,  who  in  «» 
built  a  second  "  burgh  "  opposite  the  first  and  connected  with  it 
by  a  bridge  ovcnhe  river.  £thdstan,  the  successor  of  Edwud 
the  Elder,  established  there  a  royal  mine  In  loij  the  tewi 
submitted  to  Sweyn.  William  I.  erected  a  casLle,  atbd  cnenliaa 
of  a  new  borough  occurs  in  Domesday  Book,  and  this  seecu  to  t< 
the  first  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  "  French  borough  " 
which  grew  up  In  Nottingham  under  the  Normans,  and  av 
distinguished  from  the  English  borough  by  the  diSerent  cu^o^ 
which  prevailed  in  it.  Parliaments  were  held  at  Noltingham  ia 
'J»,  1337  and  1357,  and  it  was  the  scene  of  the  conferena  <i 
the  judges  with  Richard  II.  in  August  1387.  Several  imporuE 
persons  have  been  imprisoned  in  the  castle,  among  others  Diiil 
II.  of  Scotland.  Edward  IV.  assembled  his  troops  at  Nottingbaa 
in  1461;  and  it  was  the  hcidquarteis  of  Richard  UI.  before  It: 
battle  of  Bosworth  in  1485.   la  1G41  Charles  1.  finally  broke  wiili 
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on&rincd  by  Jobn,  who  also  glinted  a  gUd-mecchiiit . 
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HOTTIHOHAMSHIRE,  or  Notts,  an  inland  cDumyot  England, 
bounded  N.W.  by  Yorkshire,  W.  by  Derbyshire,  S.  by  UiMtier- 
thireand  E.  and  N.E.  by  Lincolnshire.  The  area  isS4J'4  sq.  m. 
The  N,  il  included  in  (be  gieai  plain  of  York,  and  in  the  eiireme 
N.  (here  i>  tome  «(ent  of  marshes.  The  valley  oi  the  lower 
TrtntandlhatotLheldleattalsoveryHat.  In  the  S.W. between 
Nol(in|h(tn  and  Waisop,  the  undulations  swell  uiio  conudciable 
deva(ioiu,  reaching  ntai  Mansfield  a  heigh(  over  boo  it.  This 
diitricl  Include*  the  ancient  Sheiwood  Forest  li-t.).  Some 
portions  of  It  are  &liU  reoincd  in  their  ori^nal  condi(ion,  and 
there  are  many  very  old  oaks,  especially  in  the  poition  known  u 
the  Dukeijes  (q.t.).  The  county  generally  is  finely  wooded, 
although  to  Ihe  E.  of  Ifae  valley  of  the  Soil  then  is  a  consideiable 
Itrelchoi  wolds.  The  principalri  vers  iie  the  Trent,!  he  Erewash, 
Ihe  Soar  and  the  Idle.  The  Trent,  which  enten  the  county  near 
Thnimpton  in  the  S.W.,  where  it  Teceives  the  Ercwasb  from  Ihe 
N.  and  (be  Sou  from  (be  S.,  flows  N.E.  past  Noltingbam  and 
Newark,  whetc  i(  (akes  a  more  nonheily  direction,  lonning  the 
N.  part  of  (he  E.  boundary  of  (be  county  till  it  reaches  ibe  Isle 
of  Aibolm  { Lincolnshire!  ■  The  Soar  farms  for  a  short  distance 
tbe  boundary  with  Leicestershire,  and  the  Eiewasb  Ihe  boundary 
with  Derbyshire.  The  Idle,  wfaicb  is  lomicd  of  several  streams 
in  Sherwood  Foral,  flows  N.  to  Bawlry,  and  then  tuns  E.  lo 
tbe  Trent. 

CHtogy.— Ml  iormatuns.  from  Lower  and  Middk  Coal  Meaaim. 

■«yfrom  ih  "penn'S^plid.  "ti^  Jiriki  ol'h'eC™bonHenKn  rock. 
vttn  from  S.  to  E.  in  tbe  S.;  that  of  younger  lonnitiont  bends  (o 
5.W.  TheCaalMeaHiiH,abaut  uooit.Ihick.canIi^u«lheDc^by- 
'- re  Coalfield.   AbannfalRuddii^oB  proved  Ihe  bwenr "- 
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Main.  Deep  HinJ  and  Soft  Coals,  crop  oul  in  the  nuth  and  alorj  lh» 
EremhVallcy:h>chtFMialafanberN.  All  thneconui)  otibale. 
clay  and  little  sanduone.  They  contain  Carboniccta  nfiifd,  C. 
niuifa,  NiwQfUiii  luUrtptyllt.  AfrlkaplrTit  and  Uptiodnidrni. 

beds  occur.  The  hiihHi  meatum.diviuble  into  red  E(niiia  Maris. 
Newcaale  Sandsinnei  and  a  ml  undy  Keele     -'-  '^ ■— 
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__'."*.    !?^    -iirijn"ieniaint.    0(  two  type.  01  v,iacui  Doumer- 
iKd  to  the  TriaHic  and  juiasiic  clays  on  ihe  EL 

uppermofl  where  both  occur,  and  lull  at  cbalk  and  Binl.  bekinn  to 
1^  Chalky  Boulder  Clay  of  Ihe  North  Sea  ice.  CUcial  gravels  cap 
ihc  hl|her  iround  of  tbe  Triaiiic  Bndttoflea.  Chuirh  Hole,  one  of 
the  MagiKsiaa  Limestoae  caves  of  Creswell  Cran.  yielded  irniaini  of 
cave-lion,  bear,  mammoth,  rhinoceroi.  Ac  Older  river-graveh  flank 


the  last  altered  by  Richard  II.  Ii 

Two  olfaer  fairs  were  granted  by  Anne;  one  large  fair,  Go< 

Fair,  is  ItiU  held.    This  begins  on  Ihe  lint  Thursday  in  Oclol 

are  betd  by  prcscilplive  ri^t.    Besides  the  Reiorm  riolsoi  iS, 

Nollingham  witnessed  in  1811  tbe  Luddite  disTurbances. 

1870  Nottingham  was  made  tbe  seat  of  a  suEragan  bishop  oi  Ibe    ' 


It  Noniniham  36-8]  in.    On  Ihit  1 

e-hslf  the  county  ii  gravel  and  laiid,  iDcluding  Sherwood  Forest, 
leic  it  iDcliDn  to  sterility,  ai>d  the  valley  of  the  Trent,  where  there 
I  rich  vegetable  mould  on  a  Riatum  oTsand  or  gravel.  Tbe  land 
ini  the  banks  of  the  Trent  ii  equally  suitable  lor  croiia  and  pistun 

lelacm.  gcnenlly  are  oi  mode '-  ■■■ ^-^.-^T..^- 

cr  wo  acres.^  Hou  of  tlw  m 


re  oi  moderate  ue,  Ihe  gr 


forest  t>reed  of  sheep  is  j 

llwlMlrln^oal  It  mined  chleHyon  the  S.W.  border  of  the  county 
near  Nottinghim  and  near  Manikld:  then  aie  abo  mines  near 
Wc^rk^p.   Oay.  sandstone  and  limeslone  are  alio  eatefliavelyraiied- 


10  Woriuoo.  la  Newark  and  Lincoln,  from  Mansfield  to  Southwell 
and  Newark,  ftc.  The  main  Unc  of  the  Cisit  Central  railway  serves 
Nullinaham  and  Kucknall.  That  of  the  Crcal  Northern  railway 
icivn  Newark  and  Rctloid.  with  a  branch  to  Nollinghan  and  hxal 
lines  in  lha(  vicinity.  A  branch  of  ibe  Gnat  Central  railny, 
formcily  (lill  TOoS)  (lie  main  line  of  Ibe  l^ncaibire,  Derbyibire  and 
East  CoaR  railway  enlen  the  couD(y  on  (he  W.  from  Cheslerfiehl. 
and  croun  tbe  Dnkeriei  by  Oilenon  to  Dukr-ries  I  unction  (G.N.R.) 

e  Idle  between  Bawtry  and  Ihe 
ipoo  Nottingham. 


-oughout  the  co 


Ptpulation  and  Admini 
unly  is  sjq.JSfi  acres,  w; 


The  I 


a  popi 


i.j.    The. 


Edl^^o 


-nd-rane.  Ihe  MimfJi  b«M\at 

It  Middle  Marls,  an  Upper  Limcuone.  an. 
f  L  Ihick  in  the  north  of  Notliog 


ind  county  and  municipal  boroi 
ham  (pop.  im.inh  and  Ihe  municipal  boroughs  of  Reliord  or 
East  Rclford  I11.J40),  Mansfield  (...44S)  and  Newark  (i4,000- 
The  urban  diilricls  are  Arnold  (S7S7),  Beeslon  [^960],  Caillon 
(io,C4i).E3iiwoad(4Sis],HucknBllTorkaid  (15.150).  Hucknall 
under  Huthwaite  (4076),  Kirkby  in  Ashlield  {io,]iS).  Mansfield 
Waodhouse  (4S77).  Sutton  in  Athfield  (14,861),  Wanop  (iijj). 
West  BridgCord  (1016),  Worksop  (lA.iii).  For  patliamenlary 
purposes  tbe  andeat  county  it  divided  into  tour  divisions 
(Basseilaw.  Newark,  Rushc'i&e  and  Mansfield),  eseb  nlurning 
one  member;    and  the  parliamentary  borough  of  NoKlngham 

turt  of  quarter  sessions  and  seven  petty  sessionil  divisions. 


The  1: 


ouEhs  oi  Newark  ai 


missioiis  of  tbe  peace,  also  te 


U  oi  quarter 
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that  of  East  Retford  has  a  sqiarate  commission  of  the  peace. 
The  total  number  of  civil  parishes  is  266.  The  ancient  county 
contains  231  ecclesiastical  parishes  and  districts,  wholly  or  in 
part;  it  is  situated  principally  in  the  diocese  of  Southwell  and 
partly  in  the  diocese  of  York. 

History. — ^The  earliest  Teutonic  settlers  in  the  district  which 
is  now  Nottinghamshire  were  an  Anglian  tribe  who,  not  later 
than  the  sth  century,  advanced  from  Lincolnshire  along  the 
Fosseway,  and,  pushing  their  way  up  the  Trent  valley,  settled 
in  the  fertile  districts  of  the  S.  and  E.,  the  whole  W.  region  from 
Nottingham  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Southwell  being  then 
occupied  by  the  vast  forest  of  Sherwood.  At  the  end  of  the  6th 
century  Nottinghamshire  already  existed  as  organized  territory, 
though  its  W.  limit  probably  extended  no  farther  than  the  Saxon 
relics  discovered  at  Oxton  and  Tuxford.  Nottingham  after  the 
treaty  of  Wedmore  became  one  of  the  five  Danish  boroughs. 
On  the  break-up  of  Mcrcia  under  Hardicanute,  Nottinghamshire 
was  included  in  the  earldom  of  the  Middle  English,  but  in  X049 
it  again  became  part  of  Leofric's  earldom  of  Mercia,  and  descended 
to  Edwin  and  Morkcre.  The  first  mention  of  the  shire  of  Notting- 
ham occurs  in  1016,  when  it  was  harried  by  Canute.  The 
boundaries  have  remained  practically  unaltered  since  the  time 
of  the  Domesday  Survey,  and  the  eight  Domesday  wapentakes 
were  unchanged  in  1610;  in  1719  they  had  been  reduced  to  six, 
their  present  number,  Oswaldbeck  being  absorbed  in  Bassetlaw, 
of  which  it  forms  the  North  Clay  division,  and  "  Side  "  in  Thur- 
garton.  Nottinghamshire  was  originally  included  in  the  diocese 
and  province  of  York,  and  in  1291  formed  an  archdeaconry 
comprising  the  deaneries  of  Nottingham,  Newark,  Bingham  and 
Retford.  By  act  of  parliament  of  1836  the  county  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  and  province  of  Canterbury,  with 
the  additional  deanery  of  Southwell.  In  1878  the  deaneries  of 
Mansfield,  South  Bingham,  West  Bingham,  Collingham,  Tuxford 
and  Worksop  were  created,  and  in  1884  most  of  the  coimty  was 
transferred  to  the  newly-created  diocese  of  Southwell,  the 
deaneries  being  unchanged.  The  deaneries  of  Bawtry,  Bui  well, 
Gedling,  East  Newark  and  Norwcll  were  created  in  1888.  Until 
1568  Nottinghamshire  was  united  with  Derbyshire  under  one 
sheriff,  the  courts  and  tourns  being  held  at  Nottingham  until 
the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  when  with  the  assizes  for  both  counties 
they  were  removed  to  Derby.  In  the  time  of  Edward  I.  the 
assizes  were  again  held  at  Nottingham,  where  they  ar6  held  at 
the  present  day.  The  Pcvercl  Court,  founded  before  11 13  for  the 
recovery  of  small  debts,  had  jurisdiction  over  127  towns  in 
Nottinghamshire,  and  was  held  at  Nottingham  until  1321,  in 
1330  at  Algarthorpe  and  in  1790  at  Lenton,  being  finally  abolished 
in  1849.  The  most  interesting  historic  figure  in  the  Domesday 
Survey  of  Nottinghamshire  is  WilUam  Pcvercl.  His  fief  repre- 
sents the  honour  of  Nottingham,  and  in  1068  he  was  apr>ointed 
constable  of  the  castle  which  William  the  Conqueror  had  raised 
at  Nottingham.  The  Cliftons  of  Clifton  and  the  Byrons  of 
Newstead  held  lands  in  Nottinghamshire  at  the  time  of  the 
Survey.  Holme  Pierrcpoint  belonged  to  the  Picrrepoinls  from 
the  time  of  Edward  I.;  Shclford  was  the  seat  of  the  Stanhopes, 
and  Langcr  of  the  Tibelots,  afterwards  carls  of  Worcester. 
Archbishop  Cranmcr  was  a  descendant  of  the  Cranmers  of 
Aslockton  near  Bingham. 

The  political  history  of  Nottinghamshire  centres  round  the 
town  and  castle  of  Nottingham,  which  was  seized  by  Robert  of 
Gloucester  on  behalf  of  Maud  in  1140;  captured  by  John  in 
1 191;  surrendered  to  Henry  III,  by  the  rebellious  barons  in 
1264;  formed  an  important  station  of  Edward  IIL  in  the  Scottish 
wars;  and  in  1397  was  the  scene  of  a  council  where  three  of  the 
lords  appellant  were  appealed  of  treason.  In  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  the  county  as  a  whole  favoured  the  Yorkist  cause,  Notting- 
ham being  one  of  the  most  useful  stations  of  Edward  IV.  In 
the  Civil  War  of  the  17th  century  most  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  favoured  the  Royalist  cause,  but  Nottingham  Castle 
was  garrisoned  for  the  parliament,  and  in  1651  was  ordered  to 
be  demolished. 

Among  the  earliest  industries  of  Nottinghamshire  were  the 
malting  and  woollen  industries,  which  flourished  in  Norman 


times.  The  latter  declined  in  the  r6th  century,  and  was  super- 
seded by  the  hosiery  manufacture  which  sprang  up  alter  the 
invention  of  the  stocking-loom  in  1589.  The  earliot  evidence 
of  the  working  of  the  Nottinghamshire  coalfield  is  m  1250. 
when  Queen  EJeanor  was  unable  to  remain  in  this  county  00 
account  of  the  smoke  of  the  sea-coal.  Collieries  are  scarcely 
heard  of  in  Nottinghamshire  in  the  17th  century,  but  b  1620 
the  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  shire  report  that  there  b  no  fear 
of  scarcity  of  com,  as  the  counties  which  send  up  the  Trent  for 
coal  bring  com  in  exchange,  and  in  188 1  thirty-nine  coUierirs 
were  at  woric  in  the  county.  Hops  were  formcTly  ezteosvrij 
grown,  and  Worksop  was  famous  for  its  liquorice.  Numerous 
cotton-mills  were  erected  in  Nottinghamshire  in  the  x8th  centaiy. 
and  there  were  silk-mills  at  Nottingham.  The  manufacture  of 
tambour  lace  exbted  in  Nottinghamshire  in  the  18th  century,  sad 
was  facilitated  in  the  19th  century  by  the  manufacture  of 
machine-made  net.  From  1295  the  county  and  town  of  Nottiof- 
ham  each  returned  two  members  to  paiiiament.  In  1572  Eut 
Retford  was  represented  by  two  members,  and  in  1673  Ne«ark* 
upon-Trent  also.  Under  the  Reform  Act  of  1833  the  couttT 
returned  four  members  in  two  divisions.  By  the  act  of  1  Si  5  it 
returned  four  members  in  four  divisions;  Newark  and  Lut 
Retford  were  disfranchised,  and  Nottingham  retnnwd  three 
members  in  three  divisions. 

Antiquities. — At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  there  mxt 
no  fewer  than  forty  reh'gious  houses  in  Nottinghamshire.  The 
only  important  monastic  remains,  however,  are  those  at  Ncv- 
stead,  but  the  building  is  partly  transformed  into  a  maasica 
which  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Lord  Byron  (see  Hccaxui 
ToRXASo).  There  are  also  traces  of  monastic  ruins  at  Bcavvak. 
Mattersey,  Radford  and  Thurgarton.  The  finest  parish  dinnl 
in  the  county  is  that  of  Newark.  The  churches  of  St  llaiy. 
Nottingham,  and  of  Southwell  were  collegiate  churches;  Sovt^ 
well,  now  a  cathedral,  is  a  H>lcndid  building,  principally  Norman. 
The  churches  of  Balderton,  Bawtry,  Hoveiingham,  Ifa&sfieU 
and  Worksop  are  also  partly  Norman,  and  those  of  Coddiafica, 
Hawton  and  Upton  St  Peter  near  Southwell.  Eaiiy  English.  Of 
the  old  castles,  the  principal  remains  are  those  at  Newark,  bat 
there  are  several  interesting  old  mansions,  as  at  K'mgshaccSu 
Scrooby,  Shclford  and  Southwell.  Wollaton  Hall,  near  Koiiing- 
ham,  is  a  fine  old  building  (c.i  580).  The  finest  residences  of  dor 
modern  date  are  Welbeck  and  others  in  the  Dxikeries  (^.v.)- 

Sec  Victoria  County  History,  Nottinghamshire  i  R.  Thorotoo.  Tkt 
Antiquities  of  Nottinghamshire  (Loud..  1677;  republished  vhi 
additions  by  J.  Tlioresby,  3  vols..  Lend.,  1797):  Thoaui»  Biitrk. 
Annals  of  Nottinghamshire  (4  vols.,  Lond.,  1853-1856);  j.  ^■ 
Briscoe.  Old  Nottinghamshire  (1881):  T.  Ward.  Des€riptae  Cdeifin' 
of  Books  relating  to  Nottinghamshire  (Nottingham,  1893). 

NOtfMENON  (Gr.  vooiitnan^,  a   thing   known,   from   90ta\. 

a  philosophical  term  put  into  currency  by  Kant  and  doc  vaA 

used  except  in  definite  reference  to  his  doctrine.    In  the  Kantiu 

system  the  term  "  noUmena  "  means  things-in-themsehxs  » 

opposed  to  "  phenomena  "  or  things  as  they  appear  to  i^ 

According  to  Kant  the  human  mind  is  such  that  it  can  bcrt 

penetrate  by  its  speculative  powers  to   things-in-themsdv& 

but  can  only  know  phenomena.    Thus  we  have  the  odd  poatioi 

that  noUmena,  or  the  contents  of  the  intelligible  world,  are  1*1 

the  things  to  which  thought  can  never  penetrate.    The  i0>> 

however,  is  a  relic  of  an  early  period  of  Kant's  mental  devek^ 

ment.    In  his  fully  mature  or  critical  position  he  hdd  thit  ik 

noumenal  world  was  inaccessible  to  the  speculative  reason,  aa' 

yet  that  we  are  not  altogether  excluded  from  it,  since  the  pnctiol 

reason,  i.e.  our  capacity  for  acting  as  moral  agents,  assume 

of  the  existence  of  a  noiimenal  world  wherein  freedom.  God  0^ 

immortality  have  a  real  place.     The  relation  of  oounMsa  it 

phenomena  in  the  Kantian  system  is  a  most  difficult  one;  v4> 

in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  acutest  intellects  of  Europe  havebtf 

engaged  vainly  for  more  than  a  century  in  recondling  the  v<n<* 

passages  on  the  subject,  the  safest  conclusion  is  thai  thry  * 

irreconcilable.      The    course   adopted    by    Kant's   immtia^ 

successors  in  German  idealism  was  to  reject  the  whole  oooccvi'' 

of  noUmena,  for  the  reason  that  what  is  essentially  nakaoviV 

has  no  existence  for  our  intelligence.    Kant,  however,  pivtcilrf 


prindplei  «  miut  o 


jtb  hia  geuenl  teodcncy  to 

„ ._      ^  ngs.    He  Hw,  wtut  lo  DlADy 

of'Uf  lucnuon  failed  to  act,  that  the  world  u  we  ksoii  it  li 
an  exproaloa  of  povei;  and  be  could  not  ign^pe  vheoce  the 
power  could  come  if  not  fiom  a  world  bcyoad  pheaoiDeiu. 
(See  Kjun;  Phenohenon.)  (H.  St.) 

MOVAUCHBI,  KANnBL  PAVIA  t  UCT,  m  MuQuis  de 
(iSi4-iSg6),  Spiniih  minhel,  wu  bom  It  Gmuidi  on  the 
iSlh  of  July  [B14-  He  wu  the  kd  of  Colonel  Pavia,  and  altei 
k  few  yean  at  Ibe  Jendt  acbool  at  Valeoda  be  enteied  ihe  Rayat 
AitHleiy  Academy  at  Scgovi*.  In  i3]]  he  became  a  Ueuienaot 
ia  the  giumli  of  Queen  Iiabella.  II.,  aod  during  the  Carlist  War 
from  1S3J  to  1S40  he  became  general  of  diviiion  in  the  latter 
year  at  the  eariy  age  of  twenty-iLr.    The  Moderate  party  made 


h[m 


.  1847.  a: 


0  Catilon 


:o  put  down  a  Carllit 
xucccB.  He  had  been  made  a  icnatot  in  1S4S,  and  marqub  in 
1848.  He  wai  tent  out  to  Manila  in  1851  aa  captain-general 
of  the  Philipt^ae  Islanda.  Id  ApHI  1854  be  crushed. with  much 
atemDCsa  a  formidable  insurrection  and  carried  out  many 
Dieful.nfonni.  On  hli  return  to  Spain  be  married  the  couniera 
of  Santa  Isabel,  and  commanded  the  rtaervta  in  the  Peninsula 
during  the  war  with  Morocco.  He  rtfuaed  the  war  portfolio 
twke  oflered  faim  by  Manbals  O'Donnell  and  Narvaei  and 
undertook  to  form  a  cabinet  of  Mcxleratea  in  1864  that  lived 
but  a  few  days.  He  volunteered  to  crush  the  insurrection  in 
Madrid  oo  the  iind  of  June  1866.  and  when  the  revoluiion  broke 
out  in  September  1 9&S  accepted  the  command  of  Queen  lubclU'i 
troops.  He  was  defeated  by  Marshal  Serrano  at  the  bridge  of 
Akolea  an  the  iSth  of  September  1868,  and  waa  so  badly  wounded 
In  the  face  that  he  wai  disfigured  for  life  He  kept  apart  during 
the  revolution  and  went  to  meet  King  Alfonso  when  be  landed 
at  Valencia  in  January  1875.  The  Kesloration  made  the  marquis 
de  Novaliches  a  senator,  and  the  new  king  gave  bim  the  Golden 
Fleece.     He  died  in  Madrid  on  the  iind  ol  October  1896. 

HOVALII,  the  pseudonym  of  FuEONcn  Leofoui,  FicmEUt 
VOH  Haipenbexi  (1771^1801),  German  poet  and  novelist.  The 
name  was  taken,  accorduig  to  family  records,  from  an  ancestral 
estate.  He  was  bom  on  the  ind  of  May  i;;]  on  hts  father's 
estate  at  Oberwiedentedt  in  Prussian  Saxony.  His  parents  were 
members  ol  the  Moravian  (HtmdnUr)  sect,  and  the  strict  religious 
training  of  his  youth  is  largely  reflected  in  his  literary  works. 
From  the  gymna^um  of  Eislebeo  he  passed,  m  179a,  as  a  student 
of  philosophy,  to  the  university  of  Jena,  where  he  was  befriended 
by  Schiller.  He  new  studied  [aw  at  Leipiig,  when  he  formed 
a  friendship  with  Ftiedrich  Schlcgel,  and  finally  at  Wittenberg, 
where,  in  1794,  be  took  his  degree.  His  father's  cousin,  the 
Piusslan  minhter  Hardenberg,  now  oflered  him  a  government 
post  al  Berlin ;  but  the  father  (eared  the  iDBuence  upon  his  son 
of  the  loose-living  statesman,  and  sent  bim  to  learn  the  practical 
duties  of  his  prolcasion  under  the  KnUamtmanH  (district 
■dministtator)  of  Tcnnstedt  near  Langensalia.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  auditor  to  tbe  government  saltworks 
in  Weissenfels,  o(  which  his  father  was  duwtor.  His  grief  at 
the  death  b  ini  of  Sophie  von  Ktihn,  to  whom  he  had  become 
bclrotlKd  [a  Tennsledt,  found  expression  In  tbe  beautiful 
Hymrjn  an  iU  Niukt  (fint  published  In  tbe  AlkeMim.  iSoo). 
A  few  months  later  he  entered  the  Mining  Academy  of  Freiberg 
in  Saxony  10  study  geology  under  Professor  Abraham  Golllob 
Werner  (1750-1817),  whom  in  the  fragment  DU  Ukrtintc  in 
Jail  he  immortalked  sa  the  "  Meliler."  Here  he  again  became 
engaged  to  he  married,  and  the  next  two  yean  were  fruitful  In 
poetEcal  productions.  In  the  autumn  of  179(1  he  read  at  Jena 
to  the  admiring  circle  of  young  romantic  poets  his  GeiiUiikc 
Litdtr.  Several  of  these,  such  as  "  Wenn  elle  1 
"  Wena  kh  ihn  nuc  habe,"  "  Unter  uusend  fr 
(tQl  retaloi  a*  church  hymns,  great  popularity.    In  iBoo  be  waa 


TIeck  and  Friedrich  Schlegel  (i  vols.  iBoi;  a  third  volume  waa 
added  !a  1S46).  They  are  for  the  most  part  fragments,  of  whkh 
HtinritA  wn  Oflinliiigew,  an  unfinished  romance,  is  the  chief. 
It  was  undertaken  at  the  Instance  of  TIeck,  and  reflects  the 
ideas  and  leodeodes  o(  tbe  older  Romantic  School,  of  which 
Hardenberg  waa  a  leading  member.  Heioricb  van  Ofierdingen's 
aeaich  for  the  mysterious  "  blue  flower  "  is  an  allegory  ol  the 
'  '■';  set  in  a  romantic  medieval  world.  Novalis,  however, 
iccced  In  blending  his  mystic  and  pfolosophicat  concep- 
haimonious  whole.     The  "  fragments  "  contain 


Ic  tliough  paradox! 


1  views  on  philosophy,  aj 


,  natural 


Sc'.Li.l-  :ii  1B76.  N.jvjlu'i  <.  omipnmicnrt.  wjii  riiilct  hy  J.  H, 
Kjii,',  IK  iSSo.  SeeR.Hi>ym.DuT(ma»lurMSdiult{HaMa.i»n); 
A  ^,  'lulijii,  tioKlu'  Itint.  Duhim  and  Dntm  (iBSj):  C.  Bune, 
W-;  .:•:■  LjrH  (1S9«1;  J.  Bing,  Fiudrichtim  llnrdtntrriWimbuTt. 
1« .!■:  iklll«7n,AKirfr*™in,ifJ«i*fr((Berlin,190l).    CarlylA 

MOVARA,  a  town  and  e[Jscopal  sec.  of  IMedmool,  Italy, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Novara,  31  m.  by  rail  W,  of  Milan, 
U8  It.  above  lea-level.  Pop.  (1906)  17,961  (town),  i8fi94 
(commune).  Railways  diverge  hence  to  VaraJIo  Sesia.  Orta, 
Arona  (for  Domodossola),  Busto  Aisiiio,  Milan,  Vigcvano  and 
VcrcellL  Previous  to  1S39  Novara  was  still  surrounded  by  its 
old  Spanish  ramparts,  but  it  is  now  an  open,  modem-looking 
town.  Part  of  the  old  citadel  is  used  as  a  prison.  The  cathedral 
dates  from  the  4th  century  {?),  but  (with  the  exception  of  the 
octagonal  dome-roofed  baptistery  belonging  to  the  fint  part 
of  the  10th  century,  and  separated  from  the  west  end  hy  an 
atrium)  was  rebuilt  between  i860  and  1870  after  designs  by 
Antonelli;  the  church  of  S  Caudeniio,  dedicated  to  Bishop 
Gaudeniius  (d.  417).  who  is  buried  under  the  high  altar,  rebuilt 
by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi  about  1570,  has  a  baroque  campanile  and 
adome  J96.ft.  high,  the  latter  added  by  Antoneili  m  18)5-1878; 
and  San  Pietro  del  Rosario  is  tbe  church  in  which  the  papal 
anathema  was  pronounced  against  the  followers  ol  Fi»  Dijcino, 
The  two  fint  contain  pictures  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari.  The 
dty  also  contains  handsome  market.buildings  erected  in  1817- 
1841,  a  large  hospital  dating  from  tbe  glh  century  and  a  court- 
house consimcted  In  1346.  The  town  has  also  s  museum  of 
Roman  antiquities.    The  principal  Industry  is  the  carding  and 


ce-husking  m 


1,  dye-works  and  printing 


Novara,  the  ancient  A'noria,  according  to  Pliny  a  place  ol 
Celtic  origin,  according  to  Catb  (hut  wmngly)  of  Ligurian  origin, 
was  a  municipal  city,  and  lay  on  the  road  between  Vercellae 
and  Mediolanum.  Its  rectangular  plan  may  well  be  a  survival 
of  Roman  days.  Dismantled  in  386  by  Maximus  for  siding  with 
his  rivil  Vilenllnian,  it  was  restored  by  Theodosius;  hut  it 
was  afterwards  ravaged  by  Radagaisus  (40;)  and  Attila  (451)- 
A  dukedom  of  Novara  was  constituted  by  the  Lombards,  a 
countship  by  Charlemagne.  In  ino  the  city  waa  taken  and 
bumed  by  the  emperor  Henry  V.  Before  tbe  close  of  llie  iilh 
century  it  accepted  the  protection  ol  Milan,  and  thus  passed  into 
the  hands,  fint,  of  the  ViscontI,  and,  secondly,  ol  the  Sfgriss.  In 
1706  the  city,  which  had  long  before  been  ceded  by  Maria 
ViscontI  to  Amadeua  VTII.  of  Savoy,  was  occupied  hy  the  Savoy 
troops.  At  the  peace  of  Utrecht  ii  passed  to  the  house  of  Austria 
with  tbe  duchy  of  Milan;  but,  having  been  occupied  by  Charles 
Emmanuel  In  1734,  it  was  granted  to  bim  in  the  tallowing  year. 
Under  the  French  it  was  the  chief  town  of  the  depanment  ol 
Agogna.  Restored  to  Savoy  in  1814,  it  was  in  1811  the  scene 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Piedmoniese  by  the  Auslrians,  and  in  1849 
battle  whkb  led  lo  tbe  abdication  ol 


I 


830  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Chula  Albert  ud  in  AustrUa  occupation  ol  Ihe  dly.    TIk  ciliesof  tIicE.>(UuuMllatbeCuiuliinK.W.   Thclmimtt 

painter  Caudenxio  Ferraii  vu  ■  native  oI  Novira;  ud  so  wai  ol  tbe  people  are  d  British  dnccnt,  but  in  puu  oI  Cajic  Bmoi 

Peter  Lombard.                                                             (T.  Ai.)  are  found  deiceDdanls  of  tlie  early  Frencb  ictilen;  in  Luixsbuii 

NOVA  SCOTIA,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  lying  and  Ihe  S.E.  It  a  targe  German  colony  ine«tHalifuue  a  numtct 

between  t3°  JS'  and  4;°  S.  and  ig'  *o'  and  66°  ij'  W.,  and  of  negroes  [rom  tlie  West  Indira,  and  tcalttnd  thiough  the 

composed  of  the  peninsula  proper  and  the  adjoining  island  of  province  are  about  3000  Micmac  Indians^  wbo  noi*  coaSnc 

Cape  Breton  (q-v.),  whidi  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  themselves  chiefly  to  Ihe  making  of  bows  and  ano^ra,  buLrj 

the  Strait  of  Caoso.    Tbe  eitieiae  length  from  S.W.  to  N.£.  is  and  trinliets;  though  they  cany  on  a  certain  amount  ol  siiie] 

374  m.  (U.S.  j68.  C.B.  108);  breadth  60  10  100  m.;  area  ii^jfl  farming.    Few  are  of  absolutely  pure  Indian  blood.    Tlneiiltn 

•q.  m.   Tbe  isthmus  of  Cbignecto,  ill  ">■  "idc,  connects  it  vilh  of  English  and  Scotch  descent  are  about  equal  in  Dumhers,  bet 

the  proinnce  ol  New  Brunswick.  the  latter  have  been  more  prominent  in  the  devdopmenl  li  the 

Pkyiical  Ftalurll.—Von  Scola  Is  intersected  by  chains  of  province.    The  Irish  are  found  chiefly  in  Halilai  and  in  lb 

hilb.    The  Cobequid  Mountains,  slietcliing  Irom  E.  to  W.  and  mining  towns  of  Cape  Breton.    Roman  Calbi^cs.  Presbytcniai 

terminating  in  Cape  Chigneclo,  form  the  chief  ridge.    Several  and  Baptists  predominate,  though  the  Church  of  FwJUfh*  ■ 

of  tbe  devalions  are  as  high  as  1100  ft.,  and  are  cultivable  itrongin  Halifai,and  still  retainsacinain  socialpresti|c. 

■Imoil  to  their  summits.    Lying  on  each  side  of  this  range  ate  Adminislraliiin.—The  eicculive  authority  is  in  the  hands  d 

two  extensive  tracts  of  arable  land.    A  ridge  of  predpicea  runs  a  lieutenant-governor  appointed  for  &ve  years  by  ibe  fniml 

for  ijo  m.  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy  from  Brier  Island  at  the  governnicDl,  and  ol  a  council  appointed  from  and  rcsponsibk  lA 

faithcst  atrcmity  of  Dlgby  Neck  and  culminates  in  Capes  the  local  legiilature.   This  consists  of  a  lower  bouse  of  aueictlii. 

Split  and  Blomidon.    Here  aod  there  rocks,  from  sco  to  £00  ft.  and  of  a  legislative  council  of  twenty  life  membera,  which  dx 

in  height  and  covered  witb  stunted  firs,  nvethang  the  coasts,  assembly  has  frequently,  but  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  aholiiL 

Beyond  them  lies  Ihe  garden  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  valley  of  Jhe  The  muoidpal  system  was  introduced  subiequeiit  to  fedcntics, 

Annapolis.    The  Atlantic  coul  from  Cape  Canso  to  Cape  Sable  and  is  modelled  on  that  of  Ontario. 

is  high  and  bold,  containing  many  exceUcnt  harbours,  of  which  The  revenue  is  chiefly  made  up  of  tlie  Dominnn  sabu^ 

Halifax  (Cbebucto  Bay)  is  the  chief.    The  N.  shore  is,  as  a  rule,  (see  Ohtauo),  and  of  royalties  on  mining  concessiMit.  Mtij 

low,  with  bills  some  distance  from  tbe  coast.    Of  its  harbours  those  on  coal.    Owing  to  the  great  increase  of  naiuikg  in  Ci|k 

the  most  important  is  Pictou.   Of  tbe  inlets  the  most  retnarkable  Breton,  its  payments  towards  the  revenue  ue  Uner  in  m- 

is  Minas  Basin,  the  eastern  arm  ol  the  Bay  of  Fundy;  it  pene-  portion  than  those  of  tbe  m 


alined  Kodott  la  di 


j  of  these  tbe    a^il^  "ThuiTh^  Iwo  Ronan  CMboUe  oS^sei.  !^ . , 
le  Island  Iq.i.).    The  riven  are,  with  few     (Engliih)  at  Anligonidi.  and  5(  Ana*  CFreadi)  n  C 
publfc'', 


irbcre  tne  tioea  rise  sometimes  as  nign  as  5i  It.,  wnue  on  ine  education italHo free bLitopiunuj.   In uicii coonry  on 

opposite  coast,  in  Ifalifai  Harbour,  the  spcing  tides  scarcely  raibrd  to  the  rank  oT  ui  aiademy,  free  to  all  quaiificd 

eiceed  7  or  8  ft.    The  height  of  the  Fundy  tides  has,  however,  """'V-  '^  "??'"?  '!L"'.'''"°?!l,*""^    fe™?  '^^ 

been  often  e.aegerated,  thTavcra^  being  4SJ  f^    M^ny  island^  ^.  ^"^.l^J'jt'.  ±'J^^}^  ^^^.^^'.P^^^J^.". 

these  tbe  a 

Encliih)  at  Anligoi 

,  j„  ^  .DiobycoaiityJ.aodniOitof  the _^_ 

EH    ,'  public  Khoal  ■yttem.  There  arc  olio  many  ncintc 

'_    -        ...  .  .   :        r^'  lor  giili.  and  under  dencxninalioaal  oontKiL  Bal  whi 

Middle  and  West  livers  of  Pictou,  the  Musquodoboit  and  Ibe  Hcond^uy  eduealion  is  wiOcspnad  and  of  (nod  1 

Lahave.    The  largest  ol  the  fresh-water  lakes  is  Lake  Rossignol,  education  hai  •ufFercd  from  denomiDaliaaal  birkie — ,_  __  . 

situated  in  Queen's  county,  and  more  than  10  m.  long.    Ship  !'.'",r"'"i«  ""^  ^"'\  ""  "^J  and  too  .maU.     Thej-  air;  K^> 

Harbour  Lake,  is  m.  in  length,  and  Grand  Lake  are  in  Halifai  Wolj'.^'jie  ilC'l^i'.J  imm)!"^  fS^  Xal^'AnriU^  U— t 

county.  Caihalic,  i^lto;  uni  IJjIbouHe  University.  HaliUa 

Cniioiy.— The  Lower  Cs  "         " -'— ■  '-  -■■-        —  ■•■-    — — 

tiniKwa^ll  along  the  AtL    ^  meaicme  ana  liw      ine    rownce  Ml 

areas  a.  far  i.  Cape  CauBi.   Thispart  ..1  ;  ■.■!        C™m«eB»J  Vo-./adaret-rTo™  Scot. 

sterile,  airfaboan^  in  MnailbkeTanrii.      1  ^      .■  ■  ..    -  L,  ^™if£^  "j'^ ',S''loA  

Sli;U™l^idJlScSm&nd^P^ouco°,mic,,'i,n"dc^nri,[u'^  4r^"'^<5'jy"" 

BK^id™  (BInw  n.e  l™t    Tlh/rn1-«I^  M Du .1  .iSiTTi  m2»  o         Fo*mn.— Thc  fiihtrie*  of  Nova  ScoUa  aie  the  nmi  i__. . 

lemtwaie  than  that  ofNew  Brunswick,  and  mere  equable  than  that  Newfoundland^.  A  bounty  »  parf  by  ihe  Doouuon  E«en»u^ 

ol  1^  inland  province*  though  not  a  dry.  Spring  and  winter  btfin  JJ'^Ti;" i™"'^. '™'''  1    ,        t!,'^"v.'™_    "Srii^ 

■bom  a  fotinWit  later  than  in  Ontaiio.    DeWfogi  often  drilt  in  <i'*  Eihermen.    The  ve«^._are  nrinned  by  ovtr  is.ms  m^ 

from  the  Atla?tic  but  are  not  eon.idered  unhealthjC  ,  ^a'^X.J!^''  t"  ™p'5>™',  •"  ""f J°^"  '?f™^Ji°liif13 

Mott  ol  Ihe  prineipal  birdi  of  NoBh  America  are  to  be  found.  '^^^^    ^"""  "^  "'™"  •"'""'  ">  '*«  inland  IsIb  ■< 
^!%Si^k.  ^rid^!'^'"[J^-erS^'  Thi^'u';.'^        ia-fcr -^^bering ™ long  .he chief  industry  olrt. I«i^ 

Sriot  and  weU  enltoreedl^The  chiS^rild  animals  arbears,  fo«.  '"d  u  «■«  very  .m»™i.rl™gh  the  pereentage  of  f««l^"J 

and  wild-eat..     Wolves,  once  numerous,  are  now  tttlnct.    The  isonly  about  »%.    The  network  oiKnalL  Uke.  and  mmr^ 

natural  flora  don  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  tKo  New  EngUnd  the  log.,  to  be  brought  lo  the  rajs  with  great  mk.  and  lililr  nj 

..aies.   The  >wee.-.n.elUng  m'ay-n^r.  ortrailing  arbutus  (eSm«  t™**'  »  ■'■'"  ejportrf.    The  eh^l  export  i.  •>"' "< JJ™*** 

BP«r),growse.tensively,andhasloegbeenlh.provinciaIem^fcni;  ''"^'i.'jfj^^^oj'"""-    ^"^  ™'"''«'""  •*  wotApil}* 

PopslaHinl. — The  population  increases  slowly,  having  risen        MiiumJ].— Bituminous  coal  is  mined  !n  various  nani  i/  Op 

only  from  440.S7J  in  1881  to  450.574  in  1901.  an  average  of  11-8  Breton  (9,..)  and  in  the  counties  of  CumberUnd  and  Weti*  J; 

totbesquaremile(totalarca.„,4.3sq.m.).  The  rural  population  f^r^tCy'  T^'^^iS^^^.t^V^^^^o^^       ' 

1<  grouped  along  the  river  valh^ys.  and  the  natural  increase  is  ^JTth^nw'^^.t^d.  .1^1  EMh^ihSTo^Wi    oSXSSW  Mr 

atumal,  but  there  is  a  large  emigration  10  Ibe  maoufacluring  is  mined  in  the  Deigbbourbood  of  Sydney.  Cape  Brena-  <**  m^ 


Important  «n(m  arc  Spiinehni.  Acad^  Minn,  Smiarton  and  Cbce 
Bay  IC.B.).  li  i>  Bhipoed  aa  Far  wt«  ai  Montrca],  ind  lo  (he  Ntw 
England  luin.  Iron  is  largely  produced,  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of 
'*  '^  '  '  ndandPictcMiGoat-licEdL  The depoffu incJude mairne- 
natiie,  ipecular.  HmoniLe  and  carbonate  area.  Biait 
n.  e^Mially  at  New  GU^ow.  Sydney  and 


indland.    Tbe  quai 
■■  ■  ■     iKdaaa' 


n  c(  eaiily  worked 


SvdnejrI. 


,aiid,t 
a'lnun  'b'l 


SffiS 


county,    wnjancBC  an 


tunodhuindHtiy.  Mindlai 
•■d  of  late  yean  daily  famLiw  I 
proved,  and  much  butter  ud  che 
the  Donrinlan  ud  the  provincial 
iilroduce  •clertific  melloda.    No 

in  lEi  production  of  apples  and  pe .... -.  . ,,.^ ,., 

il  the  valtry  of  the  Annapolii.  ■beie,  it  Ii  Bid,  one  "  nuy  nde  lor 
illy  mDn  under  apple-WowonH."  At  the  head  at  the  Bay  of  F — '■■ 
and  on  Minas  Bafin  the  low-lyinp  meadowi  produce  iplendid  ^,^i^ 
al  hay.  Owing  to  high  Fundy  tidei,  Che  air  in  the  neishbourhood 
bconuantly  in  option,  the  remit  being  a  cool  temperature,  even  in 
Ihe  beighl  oT  luminer,  which  ii well  fitted  lornocli'raiiing. 

J?dadj  end  Baiiroais. — Road-makinfl  machine*  are  employed  for 
Ihc  improvement  of  the  ordinary  higTiwaya,  and  ilnl  brit^M  are 
rtpUcing  the  wooden  Rioctum;  bul  the  inadi  in  the  country 


ibertngt  lisliingtmd  ihippinp, 
'-  >■ —  kuened  tbe  impot- 

-_.  largely canied DO, 

u  been  greatly  cneniSed  and  ira- 
oe  it  exported  to  England.  Both 
Eovemmenli  have  endeavoured  to 
la  Scol^  lanki  second  to  Ontario 
re  of  this  iaduSry 

he  head  ^  the  Bay  of  Fundy 


owned  and  worked  by  the  Dominion  ^ 
of  communication  with  the  other  proi 
local  traffk.     Bcndea  the  main  line 

branch  rum  from  Tniro  to  Sydney,  and  _.,.„. ,^.  ,.„„^_^,^j^. 
to  Pictou  and  Steilarlon.   The  Canadian  PlciAc  railway  haetu 
rithta  over  It  from  St  John  (N.B.)  to  Halifai:  on  ili  con    ' 
ilmiiar  rights  win  be  granted  from  Monccon  to  Halifax  to  tb 
Trunk   Pacilii:.    The   Dominion   Atlamk:    laitway   exlem 
WudBT  JuKlioD.  near  Halifax,  lo  Yarmnillii  the  Novi 


n  Oxford  Jun 


to  Middleton  on  the  Dominion 

Irs  the  Atlantic  coan  connsti  Halifax 

afly  line  of  Meamcn  Bila  for  Boilon. 

ilh  a  number  of  the  S.W.  cwt  and 

ed  Imn  New  GlnKaw  to 

ler  linee  are  owned  by  the 

p  — jpanie^     Tdefraph  and  telephone  linca 

the  province,  and  there  are  two  cable  itationi — one 


J.    ,.  tie  Atlantic  loaat 

and  Ya  .  n    ..        . 

Other  I 

inland  towiu.  and  a  line  haa  been 
Gufaborough  and 


It  Sydn^ 


id  Glace  Bay. 


li.  Scotia  may  well  have  been  the  Markland  ot 
early  Norse  and  Icelandic  voyages,  and  Cape  Breton  was  viiited 
by  the  Cabols  in  i4gj-i4}S,  but  not  till  1604  was  any  atlcmpl 
at  permanent  ^Ionization  made  by  Europe^a.  Tn  that  year 
an  expedition  was  beaded  by  a  Frenchman,  Pietrc  de  Guastt 
Sieut  de  Menu  (is6o-c.  i6ja),  who  tad  received  from  Heniy  IV. 
full  powers  to  eiplore  and  lake  poueuioo  ol  all  hndi  in  North 
America  lying  tKlwccn  the  40(h  and  ^Ih  pniallel)  of  north 
Ulilude.     De  Monti  and  his  friend  de  Poutrincourt  (d.  161s), 

Si  Croix  (in  New  Brunswick)  and  dsewhcre,  bul  quarrels  broke 
out  with  the  Jesuila,  and  in  i6ij  the  English  colonists  ol  Virginia 
made  a  descent  upon  them,  diimed  the  territory  in  right  of  the 
discovery  by  the  Cabols,  tmd  expelled  the  greater  part  of  th« 
inhabitants.  In  1611  Sir  William  Alexander  obtained  from 
James  I,  a  giant  of  the  whole  peninsula,  which  was  named  in 
the  patent.  Nova  Scotia,  instead  of  Acadia,  the  old  name  given 
to  the  colony  by  the  French.    During  Ihc  reign  o(  Charles  I.  th-j 


The  treaty  ol  St 


atificd 


lets  of  N 

in  parllf 


Germain-en-Laye  (i6ja)  confirmed  France  in 
Acadia,  Cape  Breton  and  New  France;  but  £crce  leuds  broke 
out  among  [he  French  selllos,  and  in  i6S4  a  forc«  sent  out  by 
CiomwcU  took  possession  ol  the  CDuntiy,  bul  by  the  treaty  ol 
Bieda(i667)itwurcsIorc<]  loFnnccby  CharluII,   CoaUnuil 


fighting  went  on  between  the  French  and  the  British  colonista 
of  New  England,  the  Indians  taking  part,  usually  on  the  ude  of 
the  French;  in  1 710  the  province  was  finally  captured  by  Great 
Britain  and  ceded  to  her  in  1713  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  under 
the  name  of  "  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia,"  the  French  remaining 
masters  of  Cape  Breton.  Perpetual  quarrels  went  on  concerning 
the  boundaries  of  the  district  ceded;  the  English  claim  comprised 
the  present  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  most  of  New 
Brunswick  and  the  Gasp6  peninsula,  while  the  French  restricted 
it  to  the  S.  half  of  what  is  now  Nova  Scotia.  In  1749  Halifax 
was  founded  as  a  counterpoise  to  Louisbourg  in  Cape  Breton, 
and  over  4000  colonists  sent  Out,  but  the  French  opposed  the  new 
dettlers.  In  1755  about  6000  French  were  suddenly  seized  by 
Governor  Charles  Laurence  (d.  1760)  and  hurried  into  exile. 
After  undergoing  many  sufferings,  some  eventually  foimd  their 
way  back,  while  others  settled  in  Cape  Breton,  or  in  distant 
Louisiana.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  France  resigned  all 
claim  to  the  country.  In  1769  Prince  Edward  Island  (formerly 
Isle  St  Jean)  was  made  a  separate  government.  Meanwhile, 
immigration  from  the  New  England  colonies  had  filled  the  fertile 
meadows  left  vacant  by  the  Acadians.  A  later  influx  of  American 
Loyalists  led  in  1784  io  the  erection  of  New  Brunswick  into  a 
separate  colony.  In  the  same  year.  Cape  Breton  was  also 
separated  from  Nova  Scotia  but  reunited  in  i8ao. 

During  the  wars  of  the  American  and  French  revolutions 
Halifax  grew  apace.  Hither,  in  June  18x3^  came  the  "  Shannon  " 
with  her  prize  the  "  Chesapeake,"  captured  off  Boston  harbour. 
Meanwhile,  between  1784  and  1828,  a  large  Scottish  emigration, 
chiefly  from  the  HighUnds,  had  settled  in  the  counties  around 
Pictou,  and  the  lumbering  industry  rose  to  great  proportions. 
Agriculture  was  for  some  time  neglected,  but  in  x  81 8  the  letters 
of  "Agricola"  (John  Young,  1 773-1837)  gave  it  an  impetus. 
Representative  institutions  had  been  granted  as  early  as  1758, 
but  power  long  rested  mainly  in  the  hands  of  a  Council  of  Twelve, 
comprising  the  chief  justice,  the  Anglican  bishop  and  other  high 
officials.  In  1848,  after  a  long  struggle,  responsible  government 
was  won  by  the  legislative  assembly,  led  by  Joseph  Howe. 

In  these  political  struggles,  education  was  often  the  battle- 
ground, the  fight  ending  in  1864  in  the  establishment  of  free 
primary  and  secondary  schools  by  Dr  (afterwards  Sir  Charles) 
Tupper,  and  the  re-organization  on  an  undenominational  basis 
of  Dalbousie  University  (see  Haufax).  In  1867  the  province 
entered  the  new  Dominion  of  Canada.  For  some  years  after- 
wards an  agitation  in  favour  of  repeal  was  maintained,  but 
gradually  died  away.  Since  then  its  history  is  a  record  of 
uneventful  progress. 

Bibliography. — For  history,  see'Duncan  Campbell,  Noia  SaOia, 
(1873);  T.  C.  Ha1iburton.("  Sam  SUck"),_Hisjancatand  StaUstiad 


Account  of  Noea  Scotia  (1829);  Beamish  Murdoch,  History  of  Nova 
Scotia  or  Acadia,  (1865) ;  Sir  John  Bourinot,  Builders  of  Nova  Scotia 
(iQpo).  Consult  L'Abb6  H.  R.  Cawrain,  Un  PHennaie  au  pays 
d'Enangdine  (1888),  on  the  French  ndc;  F.  Parkman.  IdonUalm  and 
Wolfe,  on  the  other.  For  general  informationf  see  S.  £.  Dawson, 
North  America  (1897);  Sir  Wm.  Dawson,  Acadian  Geology  (4th  cd.. 
1891) ;  J.  C.  Hopkins,  Canada:  an  Encyclopaedia  (6  vols.,  1898-1899). 

NOVATIANUSf  Roman  presbyter,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
antipopes,  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Novatiani  or  Novatians, 
was  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century.  On  the 
authority  of  Philostorgius  {H.E.  viii.  15)  he  has  been  .called  a 
native  of  Phrygia,  but  perhaps  the  historian  merely  intended 
to  indicate  the  persistence  of  Novatianism  In  Phrygia  at  the 
time  when  be  wrote.  Little  is  known  of  his  life,  and  that  only 
from  his  opponents.  His  conversion  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
after  an  intense  mental  struggle;  he  was  baptized  by  sprinkling, 
and  without  episcopal  confirmation,  when  in  hourly  expectation 
of  death;  and  on  his  recovery  his  Christianity  retained  all  the 
gloomy  diaracter  of  its  earliest  stages.  He  was  ordained  at  Rome 
by  Fabian,  or  perhaps  by  an  earlier  bbhop;  and  during  the 
Dedan  persecution  he  maintained  the  view  which  excluded  from 
ecclesiastical  oommtmion  all  those  (lapsi)  who  after  baptism 
had  sacrificed  to  idols — a  view  which  had  frequently  found 
expression,  and  had  caused  the  schism  o£  Hippolytus.  Bishop 
Fabian  suffered  martyrdom  in  January  250,  and,  when  Cornelius 


was  elected  his  successor  in  March  or  April  251,  Novatisa 
objected  on  accotmt  of  his  known  laxity  on  the  above-mentioned 
point  of  discipline,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  consecrated  bishop 
by  the  minority  who  shared  his  views.  He  and  his  followers 
were  excommunicated  by  the  synod  held  at  Rome  in  October 
of  the  same  year.  He  is  said  by  Socrates  {H.E.  iv.  s8)  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom  under  Valerian.  After  his  death  the 
Novatians  spread  rapidly  over  the  empire;  they  called  them- 
selves KoBapei,  or  Puritans,  and  rebaptized  their  converts  from 
the  Catholic  view.  The  eighth  canon  of  the  councO  of  Nice 
provides  in  a  liberal  spirit  for  the  readmiasion  of  the  clergy  of 
the  KoBapcl  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  sect  finally  dis- 
appeared some  two  centuries  after  its  origin.  Novatian  hss 
sometimes  been  confounded  with  his  Contemporaxy  Novatus, 
a  Carthaginian  presbyter,  who  held  similar  views. 
^  Novatian  was  the  first  Roman  Christian  who  wrote  to  any  cob* 
Btderable  extent  in  Latin.  Of  his  numerous  writings  three  are 
extant:  (i)  a  letter  written  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  dergy  to 
Cyprian  in  250;  (2)  a  treatise  in  thirty-one  chapters,  De  CrtsOaJe; 
(3)  a  letter  written  at  the  request  of  the  Roman  laity.  De  dbis 
judaicis.  They  are  well-arranged  compontions.  written  in  an 
elegant  and  vigorous  style.  The  best  editions  are  by  Wekdkmaa 
(Oxford^  1724}  and  by  Jackson  (London,  I7a8);  they  are  traaslated 
in  vol.  ii.  of  Cypunan^  works  in  the  ArUe-Nicine  Tkeel.  LSbr.  (EdBn- 
burKh,  i860).  The  Novatian  controversy  can  be  advaatageooly 
studied  in  the  Epistles  of  Cyprian. 

NOVATION,  a  legal  term  dierived  from  the  Roman  law,  in 
which  ncvatio  was  of  three  kinds— substitutioii   of  a  new 
debtor  {expromissio  or  detegatio),  of  a  new  creditor  {ceuio 
nominum  td  actumum),  or  bf  a  new  contract.    In  English  law 
the  term  (though  it  occurs   as  early  as  3racton)  is  scarcely 
naturalized,  the  substitution  of  a  new  debtor  or  creditor  being 
generally  called  an  assignment,  and  of  a  new  contract  a  mtrga. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  merger  applies  exoqyt  where 
the  substituted  contract  is  one  of  a  higher  nature,  as  where  a 
contract  under  seal  supersedes  a  simple  contract.    Where  one 
contract  is  replaced  by  another,  it  is  of  course  necessary  that  the 
new  contract  should  be  a  valid  contract,  founded  upon  soffideat 
consideration  (see  Contbact).    The  extinction  of  the  previous 
contract  is  sufl&dent  consideration.   The  question  whether  there 
is  a  novation  mo^  frequently  arises  in  the  course  of  dealiag 
between  a  customer  and  a  n^w  partnership,  and  on  the  assignment 
of  the  business  of  a  Ufe  assurance  company  with  reference  to 
the  assent  of  the  policyholders  to  the  transfer  of  their  policies. 
The  points  on  which  novation  turns  are  whether  the  new  firm 
or  company  has  assumed  the  liability  of  the  old,  and  whether 
the  creditor  has  consented  to  accept  the  liability  of  the  new 
debtors  and  discharge  the  old.    The  question  is  one  -d  fact  in 
each  case.  See  especially  the  Life  Asurance  Companies  Act  187  3, 
s.  7,  where  the  word  "  novations  "  occurs  in  the  marginal  note  to 
the  section,  and  so  has  quasi-statutory  sanction.  SoAs  law  seems 
to  be  more  stringent  than  English  law  in  the  applicatioD  of  the 
doctrine  of  novation,  and'  to  need  stronger  evidence  of  the 
creditor's  consent  to  the  transfer  of  liability.   In  American  law, 
as  in  En^ish,  tl|e  term  is  something  oi  a  novelty,  ezcc|ii  m 
Louisiana,  where  much  of  the  dvil  law  is  retained. 

NOVATA  ZBHLTA  (Nova  Zembla,  '^new  land'^,  an  Arctic 
land  off  the  coast  -of  European  Russia,  to  which  It  ***^«^g^ 
consisting  of  two  large  islands  separated  by  a  nanow  wiiMfiai 
channd,  the  Matochkin  Shar.  It  lies  between  70*  31^  asd 
77*  6'  N.,  and  between  51^35'  and  69^  2'  E.  It  forms  an  domgatcd 
crescent,  being  neariy  600  m.  long  with  a  width  of  30  to  90  na.« 
and  an  area  of  about  36,000  sq.  m.  It  separates  the  Barents 
Sea  on  the  W.  from  the  Kara  Sea  on  the  E.  ^th  Vaygach 
Island,  between  it  and  the  mainland,  Novaya  Zemljra  forms  a 
continuation  of  the  PaS-Khoy  hills.  Vaygach  is  separated  froai 
it  by  the  Kara  Strait,  30  m.  wide,  and  from  the  continent  by 
the  Yugor  or  Ugrian  Strait,  only  7-nL  across.  On  the  E.  coast 
of  Novaya  Zemlya,  especially  between  the  Matochkin  Shar 
and  75°  N.,  there  are  a  number  of  fjord-like  inlets — soch  as 
Chekina,  Rasmyslov  and  Medvizhiy  bays.  The  greater  par. 
of  the  W.  coast  is  fretted  into  bays  and  promontories,  and  a 
large  number  of  islets  lie  off  it.  At  the  S.  extremity  there  are 
a  number  of  fjords  and  the  wide  bay  of  Sakhanikha 


KroloviyB,  Muhigin  aai  Nordaukjold  bayi,  tnd  U  the  N, 
uc  seven]  grjujw  of  Islands — Gorbovyi^  Puikiatiev,  the  Gulf 
SliFun  Iitudi  and  the  Onnge  Iilonds.  Ofi  the  £.  coul  that 
ciUfd  Pskhtiuov  (actually  divided  by  ■  itnit  iola  loo)  may 
he  mentioned.  Little  is  knowa  of  the  mlciior  of  Novaya  Zeodya. 
It  1}  iDOunUioous  throughout.  TnnsverBe  chains  aie  Ihnvn 
of  from  Ibe  main  chain,  and  aic  Kpanled  by  deep  nairoT  vaUcya^ 
some  of  which  are  watered  by  streams  of  coniiduable  <iic,  which, 
at  the  filing  Ibaw,  biing  down  a  lemukable  bulk  of  detiiius. 
The  geaenl  slope  of  the  land  ia  itMpei  on  the  £.  than  on  the 
W.,  and  al  the  N.  and  S.  ettrendtia  Ihtie  i*  a  descent  to  ■ 
compuatively  low  plateau.  In  the  S.  this  i^leau  is  bnkcn  by 
•everil  paialld  lidga,  with  level  valleys  between  them,  dotted 
with  numerous  small  lakes.  On  either  side  of  the  hlaCochkin 
Shar  the  hills  nacta  4000  ft.  and  upwanls-  Tlie  more  elevated 
Teflon  is  covered  with  snow-fields  which  feed  ^nden  in  some 
cuei,  whOe  the  N.  seems  to  be  covered  with  a  gieat  ice-sheet. 
Gtttcty- — The  fef^ovkal^atnictve  of  the  central  nnoa  n  ol  the 
Bust  varied  descriptiDd.  The  primary  neks  whicn  appear  at 
Mituihev  Kaouft  are  overlaid  with  thick  beds  of  quansces  and  clsy- 
■lites  contaioiiw  sulphide  of  iron,  with  nibordinale  layers  of  talc  or 
ittica  date,  anf  thinner  beds  of  foKJifnuus  Gmedone.  Silurian  or 
f^voDLaq.    Mote  leceut  day-iUtes  and  marls  belaa|dnE  to  the  middle 

About  74*  N.  the  ciagB  nt  ihp  1^  nMat  are  MmiufeHl  cl  mv  and> 


"i..^pi^^^ 


i's  lilands,  and  possibly  a  miKh  greater 

Carbnuifennii  tiiata.  Traces  oT  Eocene 

Novaya  Zemrya-    During  the 

.  laixer  than  n  present,  whiUt 

Quaternary  period  (to  judge  by  the 

ii^ijiicimuiBiuujiuiBhiehas20ort.abaveiheBea)  Novaya  Zernlya, 
like  the  whole  of  the  antic  cuaiX  of  Ruwa,  was  submerged  for 
several  hiuxfaed  feet.  At  present  it  appears  to  partake  <d  the  move- 
nent  of  ufrfieaval  coamon  to  the  whole  of  N.  Rueria. 

OniaM.— Novaya  Zenlya  k  colder  than  Sphibeifen  (which  lies 
note  to  the  N^  as  la  some  decree  It  shares  (a  the  eoatlnenia)  con- 
diliooa  of  oetthem  Russia  andSberia.  The  ndddle  and  nonhero 
pans  of  the  W.  coast  are  not  so  cold  as  the  E.  On  the  W.  coast 
the  temperatareapfKara  to  decmse  S.  of  the  Matochkin  Shar.  being 
nduced^  a  oMcuncH  from  the  Kara  Sea  through  Kara  Strait. 
On  the  otiier  ha^  the  cEmate  of  tbe  northern  part  of  the  W.  coast 
ii  affected  by  a  relatively  warm  dtifl  from  the  W.  Uniter  this 
inAiieDce  then  an  yean  when  the  Itlanda  can  be  circumnavigated 
without  difficulty.  In  the  MatochUn  Kiar  region  tbe  ■now-Une  ia 
eHimatedalaboutlBootoMOoft.  Glaciers  an  rare  S.  of  71' N. 

^fem  ait4  AuMU^-Gnss  does  not  grow  to  any  ejitent  evcept  in 
Goose  Land.  Elsewhere  eveo  the  laved  lidiMS  are  precarious, 
though  the  leather  Hchens  fiotirish.  Of  Fhsnerogams.  only  the 
Drw  pctop^eia  conn  email  areas  of  the  debris,  inlenpersed  with 
IsnlaKd  Ctctkarit.  Ac.,  and.  sAere  ^  layer  ol  thianer  clay  hu  been 
depoajted  in  efaeltcred  places,  the  surface  Is  covered  with  saxifrages, 
&c  I  and  a  carpet  of  masses  allows  the  aicllc  uriOow  (SOJix  pgfOni) 
to  devdop.  Where  a  thin  sheet  of  humus,  fertiliied  try  lemmings, 
has  accumulated,  a  few  flowering  plants  appear,  but  even  so  their 
britliant  flowera  ^prinf  direct  from  the  soO,  concealing  the  developed 
leaflets,  while  their  hcsisoatally  ipread  roots  grow  out  of  propcfftmn; 
only  tbe  SaUr  lamU  rises  to  ;  or  S  In.,  seniting  out  roots  t  in- 
thick  and  10  to  II  ft.  kmg.  This  appEes  only  to  the  better-known 
neigfabonrhaods  of  MaiechUn  Shar  and  Kost'n  Shar;  N.  of  7«°  li- 
very few  speeiea  have  been  found.  The  phanerogamic  flora  of 
Novaya  Zemlyk  and  Vaygach  numbers  about  two  hundred  ipecies. 
ils  to  tbe  genetic  connexionsof  the  Novaya  Zemlya  flora,  it  appears, 
according  to  M.  Kjellnann's  reseanhes,  to  belong  to  tbe  Aaaiic 
rather  than  to  the  Euiopean  arctic  re^on. 

The  interior  of  Novaya  Zemlya  shows  hardly  a  trace  i'  inimal  life, 
sive  here  and  (berv  a  v^rant  Urd,  a  few  lemn^ngs,  an  ice-foi,  a 
brown  or  wbite  bear,  and  at  tlmea  Immigrant  reindeer.  Even  insecre 
SIT  few.  The  wta-tout,  however,  is  occupied  by  countless  biidi, 
which  come  from  the  S.  for  the  breeding  season,  and  at  certain  parts 
of  the  ^-coost  the  itKka  an  coverecTwith  miUiona  of  guUkmots, 
while  areat  flocks  of  ducks  of  various  sorts,  geese  and  swans  iwann 
every  summer  on  the  valleys  and  lakes  <3the  south..  Whales, 

two  species  of  fish  are  of  any  Importance — the  goltiy  (Safin?  alpimi) 
inthe  western  rivers,  and  the  pmul(5dfiiHoniiiI)  la  theeaslem. 
The  numbers  of  sea  mammals  anJ  birds  attracted  Russian  hu 
and  Tveii  in  the  i6Ih  cenrun  they  had  extended  their  hi 
viskiia)  10  tbe  tutitmt  W.  of^t^-  ■-'— '     " '  -■- ■ 


sf^the  island.   Many  o(  them  wi 


lusrisn  province  of  Archang^ 

HiifKry. — Novaya  Zemlya  aeema  to  have  been  known  to 
fovgorod  hunteia  in  the  nth  century;  but  its  geographical 
iscovery  dates  from  tbe  great  movement  for  tbe  discovery  of 
tie  N.E.  passage.  In  ijjj  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  ligbted  wfaat 
raa  probably  Goose  Land;  Richard  Chincellot  peneiiated 
ilo  tbe  White  Sea.  In  1556  Stephen  Borough  reached  the  S. 
xtiemily  of  the  island,  being  the  first  western  European  to  do 
D.  Willisja  Barents  touched  the  island  tiSW)  »t  Sukhoy  Nos 
(73.*  I^Oi  *t>d  followed  the  coast  N.  to  the  Orange  Islands  and 
"  '  the  Koslin  Shar.  Rumoura  of  silver  ore  having  been  found 
:ed  the  Rusiiao  government  to  send  out  expeditiona  during 
the  secapd  half  of  the  i8th  century.  In  1760  Sawa  Loihkin 
cruised  along  the  E.  coast,  spent  two  winteia  there,  and  in  the 
ne^t  year,  after  having  reached  Cape  Begebrte  (Begheerte), 

cumnavfgatitm;  but  tbe  valuable  records  of  bis  voyage  have 
been  hist.  In  1768  tbe  Russian  lieutenant  Rozmyslov  reached 
Goose  Land  and  pcDetnted  into  the  Kara  Sea  by  tbe  Maiochktn 
Shaj,  wbere  he  spent  the  winter;  in  the  foUowing  year  be  pursued 
the  exploration  of  Ibe  Kara  Sea,  but  was  compelled  to  return 
and  abandon  his  ship.  The  first  real  scientific  information  about 
the  island  is  due  to  the  crpeditions  (iSii-iSij)  of  Count  Feodor 
Petrovicb  LUIke  (1797-1881),  after  whom  part  of  the  N.  island 
is  named  LUIke  Land.  Nearly  all  tbe  W.  coast  as  far  as  Cape 
Nassau,  a*  well  as  Matocbkin  Shar,  was  mapped,  and  valuable 
scientific  information  obtained.  In  iSji  Lieuleiiant  Fakhtusov 
mapped  the  K  coast  as  lat  u  Matocbkin  Shu;  and  in  1835 
Pakhtusov  and  TaivoLka  bis  pilot,  or  commander  of  bis  second 
ship,  mapped  the  coast  as  fat  as  74*  34'.  Tlie  next  expedition 
was  that  of  tbe  naturalist  ICarl  von  Baer  in  1S38.  A  new  era 
of  sdentific  exploration  began  in  1S68,  while  Norwe^n  sea- 
hunten  brought  in  valuable  geognphical  informalion.  In  1870 
the  Norwegian  Captain  Johannesen  penetrated  as  far  as  711' 
£.,  in  76°  13'  N.,  and  afterwards  accomplished  the  second 
drcumntvigition  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  These  eiplorations  led 
tbe  way  for  the  famous  voyages  of  Bargn  NordenskiOld  (1875- 
1878),  which  included  investigations  ia  Novsya  Zemlya.  In 
1877  the  Russian  Lieutenant,  Tyaghin,  attempted  to  cross  tbe 
S.  island,  and  in  1878  M.  Ciinevelskiy  succeeded  in  doing  so. 
Among  later  expeditions  may  be  oientioned  those  of  C.  Noisilov 
(1887-18,1),  T.  N,  Chemychev  (185,5)  "ho  made  a  crossing  of 
the  S.  island,  H.  J.  Pearson  (1895  "J"!  189;),  Lieutenant  Borisov 
(1899  and  1900)  andO.  Ekstam  (i90oand  igoj). 

See  occonnu  oT  the  eapedltiona  above  mentioned,  and  especially, 
among  earlier  works,  K.  E.  van  Bacr,  ExptdilUm  d  Nimila  Ztmlvi  a 
n  Ltppani*  (St  Petcratniig.  i8]8,  Sc.);  and  among  later  works 
H.J.  Pearson.  BrmtiPtUBra  Eoihtonf.  with  botanical  and  geological 
appeodicea  by  H.  W.  Feiklen  (London.  iSm);  also  ).  SpOrer. 
flimaja  Seiija   (Gotha,    !86jl;  A.    P.   Engcfhardt,  A  RwnOii 
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life,  in  which  the  characters,  the  incidents  and  the  inl 
imasnaty,  and,  therefore,  "  new  "  to  the  reader,  but  an 
on  lines  running  parallel  with  those  of  actual  history. 

I.  With  the  word  luml  a  identified  a  certain  adh 
the  tiomial  conditions  of  experience.  A  novel  is  a 
story  which  is,  indeed,  not  historically  true,  but  might  ^^ 
beso.   ItisesscnliaUyamoderoformofliteratun 


1  appearai 


siderably  subsided  or 


eneigy  of  a  people  has  a 
taken  purely  dvic  forms,  and  Is  rea^ 


ir  political  or  religious  eihoilation,  for  lecbnical 


hit  hu  iaaueDce  on  tbe  DOvd  il  inaignificut.    It  ml  1 

ceDIiiry  later  thiti  [n  the  romantic  putonl  of  Asirit,  pnbliihed 
in  i6ia,  France  may  be  uid  to  have  achieved  her  £nt  attempt 
at  a  novel    Thia  famoua  book  waa  written  by  Honort  d'ViU; 


iBjo  that  the  novel  b 

imaginative  writinr  ic 
kind  of  hctloa 


n  leal 


,t  ol  tl 


iDdividiul  character.  D'Uift  vu  followed,  with  leu  originality^ 
by  Marin  Le  Roy  de  Gombeivjlle  (1600-1 674) ,  who  wai  the  luthoc 

1666),  the  author  o[  Endymiai  (1614).  Theae  weie  fictions  of 
ioterminahle  adventuns,  broken  by  an  infinite  nombcr  of 
qiiiodesi  they  atem  tedious  enough  to  m  nowadays,  but  with 
Ibeii  refinement  of  knguage,  and  their  elevation  of  lentimenl, 
theyludoaiednadenlikeMadunedeS^vignf.  ToGombciville, 
who  hu  been  called  the  Alexandre  Dumas  of  the  17th  century^ 
iDcreeiied  Mdlle  de  Scnd£ry  (1607-1701),  who  preserved  the 
mmantic  fnmework  of  the  novel,  hut  filled  it  ap  with  modem 
ud  familiar  figures  disguised  under  ancient  names,  ffer  huge 
nrvuiu  d  dtj,  tiresome  as  they  are,  form  the  necessary  stepping- 

»nd  La  Priniesii  ii  CItta,  where  at  last  it  found  perfect 
ciprosion.  Meanwhile,  the  elephantine  heroic  lomances  were 
lidicaied  by  Charles  Sorel  in  his  Piancian  [1611)  and  Li  Baicr 

■gainst  the  pompous  beauty  of  GomberviQe  and  Scud^iy  were 
the  Snutn  itmiqiu  (tfiji]  of  Scairon  and  Li  Kaman  bnirpBij 
(ii66)  of  Furelijre. 

All  these,  hoKcver,  wen  mere  piepanlioio.  The  earliest 
iovcUH  of  France  is  Uargucrite  de  la  Vergne,  coratesse  de  La 
Fayelte  (1634-1693!,  and  the  eailiat  genuine  French  navels 
were  her  Priiueiti  it  UoMptiuia  (1661),  and  her  far  more  im- 
portant FriiKcu«dtC(A«)  (1678).  Madame  de  La  Fayette  was 
the  fim  wtiter  of  prose  narrative  in  Europe  who  portrayed,  as 
dosely  to  nature  ta  she  could,  tbe  actiuil  manner  and  convena- 
tions  of  well-bred  people.  To  shon  that  the  *u  capable  of 
writing  in  the  old  Myle,  she  published,  with  tbe  help  of  Segrais, 
tn  1670,  ■  Zayii,  which  ii  b  the  Spanish  manner  affected  by 
Mdlle  de  Scudfiy.  It  was  long  before  the  peculiar  originality 
of  tbe  Prinaist  de  CIha  was  appreciated.  Meanwhile  La 
Fontaine,  in  1669,  published  a  fine  romance  of  Piycki,  partly 
in  venc,  and  Ffneh>n,  In  169Q,  his  celebrated  Tiltnague.  The 
kfluence  of  t*  Bruyhe  on  the  novelists,  although  he  wrote  no 
novels,  must  not  be  overlooked.  But  the  Princeiieii  CItta- 
remained  tbe  solitary  novel  of  moral  analysis  whca  its  auibor 
died  and  (be  171b  century  closed.  Tbe  succesxs  of  Alain  Rcni 
L«age  seemed  to  be  wholly  reactionary.  His  realistic  navels, 
Gil  Bias  and  Le  DiabU  boileiat  depended  upon  Ihdr  comic 
force,  their  picaresque  vivacity,  rather  than  upoa  the  sober 
■Itufy  of  average  human  character.  But  Harivaui  (16U-176]) 
took  up  the  psychological  novel  again,  and  produced  in  if  dridniie 
(1731)  and  Le   Paysan  parvtnu  (1735)  analytical  stories  of 

(onn.  II  ilariantu  was  deliberate,  tbe  eiquisite  Koihii  Itscaul 
(173O.  by  the  Abb*  Privosl  d'Eiiles  (1697-17*3).  "as  almost 
an  accident;  but,  between  Ihem,  tbese  simultaneous  works 
tUrted  the  French  novel  of  the  analysis  of  emotion.  Tbe  brilliant 
stories  of  Voltaire,  vhich  began  with  Zodif  and  included  Co  fufiJr, 
hardly  belonged  to  tfus  category;  they  are  rather  satires  Bn<~ 
dii-eraioHs,  in  which  class  must  also  be  placed  the  faihionahl 
boudoir  novels  of  Crjbillon  fill,  La  Moiliiie  and  others.  Bu 
the  Engh'sb  taste,  exemplilied  mainly  by  Richardson,  Sleme 
and  Fielding,  prevailed,  and  its  effect  was  seen  again  in  the 
imperfect  novels  ol  Diderot  and  Rousseau.  The  Nuaillt 
HUoitt  and  the  £mitt  oi  the  latter  are  ml  skilfully  constructed 
as  stones,  but  they  mark  the  stuting-potnl  of  the  novel  which 
airns  at  lamiliarising  the  public  mind  with  great  Ideas  in  an 
attractively   roauntic  form.     The  moral  purpose  i>  equally 


idhal  (bowed  that,  without  any  of  the  charms 
of  style,  and  relying  exclusively  upon  minute  psychological 
observation,  the  record  of  a  huiKBD  life  could  be  made  enthrall- 
ingly  interesting.  Aleiandre  Dumas,  under  the  direct  infiurnce 
of  Sir  Waller  Scott,  allowed  bis  tropic  imagination  to  revel  and 
riot  In  brilliant  chains  of  adventure.  The  imaginative  novel 
ived  by  George  Sand.    But  it  was  Balaac 


who  filled  ca 
lite  itself,  ani 


•t  tbe  ni 


ml  and  unprejudiced  picture 
jcces^on  of  probable  passions. 
sS  by  the  host  of  later  Frencli 


This  baa  been  clearly  con: 

novelists,  whose  record  ca 

of  tbe  novel,  as  Mme  de  La  Fayelte  invented  It,  as  Marivaui 

and  Prtv6st  developed  ll,  and  as  George  Sand    and  Baliac 

finally  laid  down  its  laws  and  settled  Ita  borden.    Certain  dates, 

of  tbe  Fiench  novel,  and  iS;6  is  one  of  these:  in  that  vear 
luhlished  Madanu  Botary,  a 


rival  n 


itery  that  had  not  been  approached  and  has  m 
been  equalled.  Another  is  1S71,  when  Zola  began  to  roll  out 
the  enormous  canvas  of  La  R/mtmi-Uaoiuarl.  Yet  another 
in  iSSo,  when  Bnili^jiii/ first  revealed  in  Maupassant  a  novelist 
wbose  creations  were  not  merely  amuung  and  striking,  but 
absolutely  convincing  and  logical. 

5.  £Bi/iiA.— If  we  take  no  heed  of  translatloni  Ol  Latfn 
stories,  such  as  those  from  the  Gala  Rontniinim,  we  may  say 
that  the  beginning  of  prose  fiction  in  England  is  Lt  Ualt 
d'Arlkur,  o(  Sir  Thomas  MiJory,  finished  in  or  about  1470, 
and  printed  by  Caiton  in  148;.  The  great  merits  of  this  writer 
were  that  he  got  rid  of  the  medieval  burden  ol  allegory,  essayed 
an  inlerpretalion  ol  the  buisin  bean,  aad  invented  a  lucid  and 
vigorous  style  ol  narrative.  But  his  book  became,  as  Professor 
W.  Raldgb  bas  laid, "  tbe  f eeder ol  poetry  rather  than  of  prose," 

The  same  may  be  aaid  of  such  versions  of  the  Charlemagne 

published  by  Lord  Bemers,  perhaps  in  1535,  and  innumerable 
oibers.  It  was  the  mnv/fa  of  Italy  from  which  the  English  novel 
first  faintly  started.  Between  1560  and  1580  versons  ol  the 
Italian  novelists  became  eiceedingly  popular  in  England. 
Faynter  In  Introdudng  the  tales  of  Bandelio  and  Straparola 
struck  Ihe  true  novelist's  note  by  offering  them  not  as  works  of 
morality  or  edification,  but  "  instead  of  a  merry  companion  to 
shorten  the  tedious  toil  of  weary  ways."  The  appreciation  ol 
these  Italian  stories  led  to  the  composition  of  the  Eufkaii  of 
Lyiy  (1579),  a  book  of  great  interest  end  merit,  which  bas  been 
called  "  tbe  first  original  prose  novel  written  in  English."  This 
is  somewbal  to  eiaggerate,  since  Eafkucs  is  rather  a  work  of 
elegant  philosophy  than  a  narrative.  Lyiy  had  many  imitators. 
Munday,  Greene,  Dickenson,  Bamabe  Rich,  Lodge,  Nash  and 

without  a  certain  romantic  beauty,  but  which  possessed  as  htrle 

Sacchetti  in  13SJ  with  one  written  by  Greene  In  liSj  is  to 
perceive  that  tiot  merely  had  no  progress  been  made  towttdithe 
modem  novel,  but  that  a  great  deal  ol  ground  bad  been  lost. 
The  genius  of  the  Elizabethan  age  lay  In  the  direclion  of  lyrical 
and  dramatic  poetry,  not  of  prose  fiction.  The  absence  of  the 
comic  cletnent  in  Elizabethan  romances  Is  very  marked.  M. 
Jusserand  has  claimed  a  peculiar  merit  In  this  and  other  respects 
for  the  Jack  Willon  of  Nash  (ijg4).  which,  as  he  point!  out,  is 
the  earliest  English  eiample  of  picaresque  literature.   Durin( 
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the  rdgn  of  the  heroic  romances  In  Vnnet,  their  vogue  violently 
affected  the  English  book-market.  Thehiigestoiiesof  Calprendde 
and  Gomberville  were  imported,  and  translated  and  imitated 
to  the  ezduaion  of  evexy  other  spedea  of  prose  fiction,  between 
1645  and  1670.  The  bng-winded  books  of  Mdlle  de  Scud6iyi 
especially  Cassandra  and  The  Great  Cyrus,  were  read  so  univers- 
ally in  England  as  to  leave  their  stamp  on  the  national  manners. 
Of  original  English  romances,  written  in  competition  with  the 
French  masterpieces  of  tenderness  and  chivalzy,  the  Fartkemssa 
of  Lord  Orrery  (1654)  is  the  best  known.  The  first  definite 
stand  against  these  Gallicized  romances  was  made  by  two 
dramatists,  Aphara  Behn  and  William  Congreve.  Congreve's 
Incognita  (1692)  is  remarkable  for  its  light  raillery  and  humour, 
and  perhaps  deserves  as  well  as  any  xyth-centuiy  composition  to 
be  called  the  earliest  novel  in  English.  The  stories  of  Mrs  Behn 
have  the  merit  of  a  romantic  simplicity  of  naiiative,  but  they 
are  dull  aikd  devoid  of  art.  But  the  novel  stiU  lingered,  unwilling 
to  make  its  appearance  in  England,  and  its  place  was  taken  during 
the  age  of  Anne  by  the  labours  of  the  essayists.  So  rich  is  tiw 
character  painting,  so  lively  the  touches  of  social  colour  in  the 
Spectator  and  Toiler ,  that  Uiese  periodicals  have,  by  enthusiastic 
critics,  been  styled  brilliant  examines  of  prose  fictioiu  But  it 
is  obvious  that  in  the  delightful  essays  of  Addison  and  Steele 
there  was  no  attempt  made  at  construction,  that  the  sustained 
evolution  of  characters  was  not  essayed,  and  that  even  in  the 
studies  of  Mr  Bickerstaff 's  Club  anything  like  a  i^t  wasstudiously 
avoided.  Yet  these  are  all  essential  characteristics  of  the  novel, 
and  untO  th^  make  their  appearance  in  English  literature  we 
must  not  say  that  the  secret  hias  been  discovered.  Very  near  to 
the  mystery,  if  he  did  not  quite  grasp  it,  was  Daniel  D^oe,  who 
introduced  into  his  luurrative  a  minute  and  rude  system  of 
realistic  observation,  by  way  of  giving  an  impression  of  truth 
to  it.  This  exactitude  he  combined  with  a  survival  of  the  old 
picaresque  method,  the  result  being  those  strange  and  entertain- 
ing works  Colond  Jack  (1722)  and  Roxana  (1724).  Still  closer 
he  came  to  poative  success  in  the  immortal  nairative  of  R<^»nson 
Crusoe f  in  which  the  fascination  of  the  desolate  island  was  first 
worked  up  in  English. 

6.  Not  even  yet  had  the  English  novel  been  invented.  It  came 
into  the  world  in  1740  from  the  unconscious  hands  of  Samuel 
Richardson  (1689-Z76X),  who  had  hit  upon  the  notion  that 
morality  mi^t  be  helped  and  young  persona  of  inezperfence 
protected  by  the  preparation  of  a  set  of  lettersesdianged  between 
imaginary  persona.  The  result  was  Pamda:  «r  Ftrtee  Rewarded, 
a  book  which  is  in  every  strict  uaase  the  earliest  English  novel. 
It  has  even  a  daim  to  be  considered  the  earliest  European  novel 
of  the  modem  kind,  for  the  asstunption  of  French  criticism  that 
Richardson  borrowed  his  ideas  and  his  characters  from  the 
Marianne  of  Marivauz  is  not  supported  by  evidence.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  Ridu^dson  met  with  the  name  of 
Marivauz  earlier  than  1749.  At  all  events,  it  would  seem  to  be 
certain  that,  whether  in  France  or  England,  the  fourth  decade  of 
the  i8th  century  saw  the  spontaneous  conc^tion  of  this  "  new 
species  of  writing."  The  name  of  the  heroine  of  Richardson's 
book  was  Miss  Pamela  Andrews,  and  the  second  English  novd 
was  Fidding's  Joseph  Andrews  (1742),  which  started  as  a  mere 
burlesque  of  Pamela,  but  proceeded  upon  admirably  original 
lines  of  its  own,  in  a  study  of  the  htunours  and  mannas  of  con- 
temporary country  life.  Fidding  rejected  the  epistolary  artifice 
of  Richardson,  and  told  his  story  in  a  straightforward  narrative, 
broken  indeed  by  arguments  and  ejaculations  which  bound  the 
new  novel  to  the  old  essay  of  the  Spectator  type.  The  creative 
force  of  Fidding  filled  the  pages  of  this  book  with  a  crowd  of 
vividly-presented  characters,  and  this  marked  a  step  in  advance, 
for  Richardson's  practice  was  to  concentrate  minute  attention 
upon  only  one  or  two  figures.  It  was  from  Richardson  that 
the  next  important  fiction  came,  in  the  shape  of  the  long-drawn 
tragedy  of  Clarissa  (1748).  But  a  third  great  novelist  was  now 
at  work;  in  1748  appeared  the  Roderick  Random  of  Smollett, 
and  here  we  have  neither  the  sculptural  maimer  of  Richardson 
nor  the  bu^  world  of  Fielding's  realism,  but  a  comio  impression 
founded  on  an  artful  employment  of  emphasis  and  exaggeration. 


Smollett  gives  us  ndther  breathing  statues  nor  a  crowd  of  men 
aiul  women,  but  a  gallery  of  "  freaks,"  arranged  with  great  an, 
indeed,  but  exhibited  in  such  a  way  as  to  expose  not  their  likeness 
but  their  nnlikeness  to  the  common  stock  of  humanity.  It  h 
very  important  to  note  this  curious  diveigenqr  between  the  tfiree 
great  writers,  because  they  exemplified  the  three  daaes  into 
which  almost  all  subsequent  novds  can  with  more  or  less  ease  be 
divided.  The  next  move  was  made  by  Fidding,  w1k>  in  1749 
published  his  Tom  Jones,  Starting  with  the  pungent  horror  of 
hypocrisy  ever  before  him,  Fidding  constructs  a  fragment  of  the 
worid  in  which  men  and  women  are  seen,  without  exaggeratk>a, 
plying  thdr  daily  trades  under  the  eye  of  an  impartial  observer 
who  can  penetrate  to  their  secret  motives.  This  was  a  great 
advance,  uad  a  still  greater  one  was  the  sustained  skill  with  which 
the  author  conducted  the  plot,  the  interwoven  series  of  the  actions 
of  his  characters.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  until  the  publica- 
tion of  Tom  Jones  no  novd  with  a  real  plot  had  been  omoeived 
in  English.  The  rivalry  of  the  great  iM>vdists  of  this  time  was 
of  signal  hdp  to  them,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
astounding  richness  of  Tom  Jones  stirred  Smollett  to  the  exeidse 
of  increased  energy  in  Peregrine  PicUe  (i  7sz),  a  coarse  and  savage 
book,  illuminated  by  brilliant  flashes  of  humour.  A  better, 
because  a  toiderer  uid  truer  study  of  life  was  Amelia,  whkh 
Fielding  published  in  the  same  year;  yet  most  readers  have 
found  this  novd  a  little  languid  after  Tom  Jones.  But  if  the 
ideal  of  life  depicted  in  it  was  quieter  and  sadder,  it  was  periiaps 
for  that  very  reason  more  in  harmony  with  the  facts  ol  life. 
Now  Richardson,  who  had  long  been  silent,  reasserted  his  mastcxy 
of  epistolary  analysis  in  the  huge  History  of  Sir  Charles  Crandisom 
(1753),  in  which,  as  its  admirers  daimed,  **  all  the  recess»  of  the 
human  heart  are  explored  and  its  whde  texture  onfolded." 
Richardson  had  scarcdy  been  affected  by  the  expeiimcBts  oC 
his  contemporaries,  of  the  very  zuiture  of  which  he  affected  to 
be  ignorant,  and  the  result  Is  that  in  his  third  and  last  tKuvd  he 
dq>ends  entirdy  on  qualities  which  he  had  already  devdoped, 
and  owes  nothing  to  the  discoveries  of  others. 

7.  With  this  book,  the  first  great  group  of  F.n|^Wfc  namh 
comes  to  a  dose,  and  we  may  ol»erve  that  in  these  ei^  stories 
everything  is  to  be  found,  in  germ  if  not  in  full  evolutioiB,  which 
was  during  the  next  century  and  a  half  to  make  the  abundast 
out-put  of  the  English  novd  prominent.    New  forms,  above  aS 
new  subjects,  were  to  present  themsdves  to  the  imaginatioB  of 
capable  British  novdists,  but  the  starting-point  of  every  ex- 
periment was  to  be  discovered  in  the  ripest  work  of  Rkhardsoa, 
Fielding  and  Smollett.    Thdr  influence  was  maniffst  In  the 
writings  of  the  second  sdiod  of  English  novdists,  m  whoss. 
however,  several  interesting  varieties  of  subject  and  treataocBt 
were  discovered.  The  Tristram  Shandy  (r 759-1 766)  of  Stexne,  a 
the  most  masterly  example  in  En^sh  of  a  humour  which  goo 
direct  to  pathos  for  its  most  "  sentimental "  effects,  and  of  the 
kind  of  loosdy-strung,  reflective  fiction  which  is  hardly 
tive  at  alL   Ndther  Tristram  Shandy  nor  A  Sentiment^  Jt 
(1768)  can  properly  be  induded  among  novels.    In 
(r759)  Dr  Johnson  showed  that  the  new  kind  of  writing  oodd 
be  used  to  ^ve  entertaiimient  to  a  sermon  and  in  this  he  wa 
to  have  a  multitude  of  followers.    In  Chrysal  (1760)  Chaxte 
Johnstone  (d.  z8oo)  showed  that  the  picaresque  romance  co^ 
still  exist,  tinctured  by  the  newly-found  art  of  the  novdift.    Is 
The  Castle  ofOtranto  (r  764)  Horace  Walpole  adapted  the  aeihos 
of  the  novdirt  to  a  pseudo-historical  theme  of  horror  and  romaaoc 
and  prophesied  of  Walter  Scott.    In  The  Vicar  ef  Wakti^ 
(1766)  Goldsmith  was  indebted  to  most  of  his  inunetfiate  pn^ 
decessors,  but  fused  thdr  qualities  in  an  amalgam  of  gentle  «c 
and  delicate  sweetness  and  conversational  brevity  whkfc  te 
made  his  one  loosely-constructed  novel  a  foremost  daasic  of  os 
literature.   Thus,  in  the  one  quarter  of  a  ontury  which  dhriks 
Panuia  from  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  En^sh  novd-writiag  «s 
bom,  grew  into  full  maturity,  and  adc^ted  its  Mdnh  sad  fa^ 
forms. 

8.  During  the  remainder  of  the  x8th  century,  little  or  notiai 
was  done  to  extend  the  range  of  prose  fiction  in  En^Uad,  bat  a« 
or  two  of  those  departments  of  novd-writing  which  had  ttalf 
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u  ciedit  was  paniilly  u,ved 
by  g  dcvtlppmcni  of  Horace  Walpole'j  romance  of  terror  in  tit 
vigoraus  ind  Mn»alion»]  narradvo  of  Anne  Riddifle  (1764- 
iSjj),  whoK  Uyiicnts  0/  Uialflai  appcired  in  1794.  The  ume 
yoi  K>«  tbe  publication  of  Calii  WiUiams.  in  nhich  WiUlsm 
Godwin  (1V56-1S36)  evolved  a  tragic  theory  of  polilicA.  A  finer 
itudy  thaj)  either  of  the  works  jiut  mentioned,  although  not 
tiuly  ■  novel,  was  the  gorgeous  and  liniatei  Vallak  (17S6)  of 
WUiain  Bcckfocd,  an  oriental  tale  of  horror.  In  all  theie  books 
■here  existed  an  element  of  grotesque  mingted  witb  XDmAntk 
colour,  which  announced  the  coming  revivaL 

9.  The  two  schools  here  indicated,  and  Ihey  may  be  roughly  de- 
Gned  IS  the  school  of  the  Te*-Table  and  the  Kbool  ol  the  Skeleton- 
in-tbc-Cupboard,  did  not,  however,  bctiay  Ibeii  real  signiScance 
until  tbe  second  decade  of  the  ](>tb  century,  when  «iier  tevcval 
unimportant  efforts,  they  developed  into  the  novel  of  psycho- 
logical uiire  and  the  lomanct  of  liiuortcal  imagination.  Two 
niten,  the  greatest  who  had  yet  attempted  to  address  EngUsb 
readers  through  prose  fiction,  almost  simultaneously  came 
(orwaid  as  the  protagonists  in  these  two  spheres  ol  work.  Jane 
Austen  published  Sinu  and  StniibaUy  in  iKii,  Walter  Scott 
IVaierity  '       ' 
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ciher,  with  bold  and  Howl 
his  slimulating  and  noble  compositions.  It  is,  bowever,  to  be 
noted  that  the  isolation  in  which  we  no*  regard  Ibete  great 
writers—  *  inliiMiIc  i  dtui  only  broken  in  measure  by  the  presence 
of  ^liss  hlaHi  Edgewonb — is  an  optical  delusion  due  10  the  veils 
of  distance.  The  bookshops  from  iflio  to  1830  artd  onwards  were 
thronged  and  glutted  witb  novels,  many  of  them  infinitely  more 
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d  iSio,  although  pubbsbed  from  1811  to  iSiS; 
Iter  Scott  date  (ronl  1S14  (tVaverlry)  to  1819 
rill).  Pnctically  speaking,  no  addiiioiu  were 
mula  of  the  social  novel  or  ol  the  historical 
itudy  of  national  manners,  (bat  is  to  say,  Iron 
>in  the  picloiesque  point  of  view,  untQ  a  quarter 


10.  The  neit  artist  in  :>rose  fiction  whose  lorec  of  [nveciion 
Aas  sufGdent  to  stait  tbe  novel  on  wholly  fresh  tracks  was  bom 
forty  years  later  thao  Scott.  This  was  Charles  Dickens,  whose 
Piitaifk  Paprrt  (1836)  marks  another  epoch  in  novel  writing. 
His  career  of  prodigal  production  ceased  abruptly  In  1A70,  by 
which  time  it  had  long  been  obvious  that  he  was  the  pioneer  of  a 
great  aiui  diverse  school  of  novelists,  all  bom  within  the  second 
decade  of  the  century-  Of.  these  Thackeray  was  not  really 
made  obvious  until  VaniliPiir  (1849).  nor  Charlotte  BtonK  till 
ysiie  Eyrt  (1S47).  nor  Mn  Caskelt  till  Wary  BorUm  (1S48),  nor 
George  Eliot  till  Adam  Bedi  (1859).  The  most  noticeable  point 
on  which  tbe  live  illustrious  novelisU  of  the  Euly  Victorian  age 
resembled  one  another  and  difleied  from  all  their  predecessors, 
was  tbe  sociological  or  even  humaniiirian  character  of  their 
writings.  All  of  them  bad  projects  of  moral  or  sodal  reform  dose 
at  heart,  all  desired  (o  mend  the  existing  scheme  of  things.  In 
several  of  them,  particularly  in  Dickena  and  Miss  BrontS,  the 
element  ol  insubordination  Is  extremely  marked;  It  is  present  in 
them  all;  and  >  determination  not  to  be  content  lo  see  life 
beautifully,  through  coloured  passes,  or  to  be  content  with  a 

pain  and  injustice.     The  novel,  which  had  a^cldy  leaned  to 
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during  the  second  hall  of  the  iQtfa  c< 
here  to  refer  for  particulois  a 
biognpbical  art  ids. 

1 1 .  Spain. — Prose  oorrative  in  Spain  practically  begins  in  tbe 
J 5 tb  century  witb  chiuoides  and  romances  of  chivalry,  tempered 
occasionaUy  and  faintly  by  some  koontedge  of  what  bad  been 
attempted  [a  Italy  by  Boccacdo.  The  Spanish  venion  of 
AmadU  dc  Gaula,  in  which  tbe  ronance  of  knight  emnlry 
culminated,  belongs  10  ijoSi  the  lost  original  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Portuguese.  This  was  the  only  book  of  its  class 
which  Is  saved  from  the  burning  in  Dm  Quiialt;  it  was  followed 
by  PalmmK  s/  Enfiamd.  These  interminable  books,  and  a 
htmdred  worse  than  they,  occupied  the  leisure  of  16th-century 
readers  ol  both  seies.  Without  approaching  tbe  form  of  novels, 
tbey  prepared  the  ground  lor  novd-reading.  The  exploration 
ol  America  led  to  the  composition  of  monstrous  talcs  of  the  Mew 
World,  which  generally  took  the  fonnof  contiauaiioctof  Amadtt. 
A  new  thing  was  begun  in  1554,  when  tbe  anonymous  picaresqn* 
ronuincf  ol  Laartih  it  Torma  started  ibe  story  of  fantastic 
Eoodem  adventure:  tbis  highly  eDlertaining  book  has  been 
called  the  i6tb-centnry  Pittsnick,  and  Mr  Fitimaurice-Kelly 
remarks  that  it  "  fixed  for  ever  the  type  of  the  comic  prose  epic." 
The  pastoral  romance,  in  the  hands  of  Jorge  de  Montem6r  (d. 
1561),  who  wrote  an  insipid  Diana  which  was  popiJar  for  a  while 
throughout  Eun^ie,  took  readers  a  step  backtwxl.  away  from 
the  ultimate  path  of  the  novel.  It  is  of  interest  to  us.  however, 
lo  note  that  it  was  in  one  of  these  "  vain  imaginiDgs,"  In  bis 
pastoral  romance  of  Gataia,  that  Cerraotti  approached  the 
field  of  fiction,  in  ijSj.  Few  of  bis  peculiar  merits  are  to  be 
found  in  this  early  work;  be  turned  lor  the  present  to  the 
composition  of  plays.  It  wai  not  until  1604  that  be  retunted 
to  prose  fiction  by  piintiog  his  immortal  Den  Quimlt,  which 
mode  an  epoch  In  tbe  history  ol  the  novel.  This  book  was 
originally  intended  to  ridicule  the  already  fading  passion  lor  tbe 
romances  of  chivalry,  but  it  proceeded  much  further  than  that, 
and  there  Is  hardly  any  branch  of  fiction  which  may  not  be 
traced  back  to  tbe  qilendid  initiation  of  some  chapter  of  Pen 
Quintt.  In  1613  Cervantes  published  his  twelve  Eamflarf 
Niitdii  these  are  not  so  well  known  as  the  great  romance,  and 
they  owed  not  a  little  o(  thdr  form  to  Italian  sources,  but  they 
are  very  brilliant.  One  of  the  best  anonymous  Spanish  stories 
of  the  period,  Tlu  Hack  ^imT,  is  a  type  of  excellence  In  facetious 
tiarrative  of  the  sarcastic  class;  this  is  now  commnonly  attributed 
to  Cervantes  himself.  No  other  novelist  ol  Spain  kis  moulded 
the  thought  of  Europe,  but  the  heroic  romance  which  occupied 
so  much  of  the  attention  of  Praoce  in  the  I7tb  century  was 
invented  by  a  little-known  Spanish  soldier,  Pfrei  de  Hita,  wbo, 
about  iSoo,  wrote  faotoitic  stories  about  Granada  and  the 
Moors.  Tbe  fardcal  romance  of  Pray  Ctrundia  di  Campaias, 
'758.  by  J.  F.  de  Isla  (i703-l>i8),  competed  in  popularity  with 
da  Blai.    Speaking  broadly,  however,  Spain  made  no  appreci- 
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such  artless  iraitaton  as  Martinec  de  la  Rosa  and  Zorrilla.  Bui 
the  first  ori^nal  novelist  of  Spain  was  Cedlia  Btlhl  de  Fkber 
(Femin  Caballcro)  ( 1796-1 87 7).  whose  Le  Can'iXa,  184",  a  study 
of  life  In  an  Andaluiian  village,  was  the  earliest  Spanish  novel,  in 
the  modern  sense.  She  was  fallowed  by  Valera  11814-1904],  by 
AlarcSn  (igjj-iSoO,  by  Pereda  (b.  1834),  by  Perei  Galdte 
(b.  1845)  and  by  Palacio  Vald^s  (b.  18:3),  in  whom  the  tendenda 
of  recent  European  fiction  have  been  competently  illustiated 
without  any  striking  contributions  to  ori^nolity. 

1 1.   Cermsny.— The  cultivation  of  the  novel  in  its  proper  sense 
began  Isle  in  Germany.    It  Is  usual  to  consider  that  U. }.  C.  voa 
[1611^-1675)  is  tbe  earliest  Germaii  novelist! 
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ol  Amiin,  of  Fouqut,  of  Kkist,  of  Inniennsnn.  'The  Ccimia 
novelists  of  Ihls  period  wioie  like  poets,  dcpnved  of  the  discipline 

by  Cmiiv  Freytag,  Wilibald  Alciis  (179S-1S7T),  called  the 
German  Walter  Scott.  Laube,  FonUne,  Eben.JeremiasGotlbell, 
Betthold  Auerbach,  Spielhsgen,  Heyse  and  many  others,  but  the 
iqth  century  produced  ao  GemiBn  novellsl  oI  commandiiig 

and  eastern  Europe,  the  novel  has  developed  with  a  TttL'cal 
originality.  Until  the  second  quarter  of  the  19th  century  the 
pnae  fiction  of  RussU  wu  confined  to  imitaton  of  Sit  Waltei 
Scott,  but  about  the  ytii  1834  Gogol  (1809-1851)  began  to 
levoTt  against  the  hlstorico-nmajitlc  school  and  to  produce 
stoties  in  which  an  almost  savage  realism  was  curiously  blended 
with  the  Slavonic  dreaminess  and  melancholy.    Since  then  the 

pity,  but  wholly  divorced  from  sentimentality,  Gotol  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Gontcharot,  Tourgfniev,  Dostolevski,  Pissemslii 
1810-1881)  and  Tolstoi,  fonning  the  most  consistent  and, 
doubtless,  the  most  powerful  school  ol  novelists  which  Euiope 
saw  in  the  19th  ceotufy.  The  Infiuence  o(  these  writers  on  the 
test  ol  the  world  wis  immense,  and  even  in  England,  where 
it  was  least  acutely  lelt.  It  was  significant.  That  the  Russians 
have  indicated  the  path  to  new  fields  in  the  somewhat  outwotn 
province  of  novel-writing  Is  abundantly  manifest. 

14.  OriiKlal. — In  a  primitive  form,  the  novel  has  long  been 
cultivated  in  Asia.  It  was  introduced  into  China,  but  whence 
is  unknown,  in  the  i  jth  centmy,  and  Le  Kuan-chung  was  the 
first  Chinese  novelist.  The  productions  of  this  writer  and  of  his 
followers  are  talcs  of  bloody  warfare,  or  record  the  adventures 
of  trON^llen.  ThenovclciUed.rAi  rtMU-nneeriif  f/iin-rrKi, 
belonging  to  the  i6th  (ot  17th)  century,  is  a  typical  eiaraple 
of  the  moral  Chinese  novel,  written  with  a  virtuous  piujKsc. 
Professor  Giles  holds  that  the  novel  ol  China  reached  iu  bighest 
p«nt  ot  development  in  Tie  Dream  a!  Ike  Bed  Clambtr,  an 
anonymous  story  ol  the  end  of  the  T7th  century;  this  is  a 
panorama  o(  Chinese  social  life, "  worked  out  with  a  completeness 
worthy  of  Fielding."  Prose  stories  began  to  be  met  with  in  the 
lileialute  of  Japan  early  in  the  lolb  century.  But  the  inventor 
of  the  Japanese  novel  was  a  woman  of  genius,  Murasaki  no 
Shikibu,  whose  Ginji  UdutBlari  has  been  compared  (0  the 
writings  of  Richardson;  it  was  finished  in  1004  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  considered  the  oldest  novel  in  the  world.  This  book, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  classics  of  Japan,  was  widely  imitated. 
After  the  classic  period  novel-writing  was  long  neglected  in  Japan, 
but  the  humours  of  17th-century  life  were  successfuUy  translati  ' 
into  populat  fiction  by  Sdikaku  (1641-1693),  and  later  by  Jisi 
and  Kiseki,  who  collaborated  ia  a  great  number  of  mnarkable 
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NOTELOA,  a  town  of  E.  Spain,  in  the  province  o<  Alicante; 
on  the  right  bank  of  therivet  Vinalop6,  aiidon  theraOwayfioiQ 
Madrid  to  Alicante.  Pop,  (iqoo)  ii,3SS,  Tlie  country  aroBnd 
is  Bat  and  fertile,  producing  much  wine,  dates,  onnges,  oD.  silroo 

ot  alcohol,  chocolate  and  soap.    The  women  make  fine  lace,   la 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Salioetas  de  Elda  there  are  warm 

NOVELL!.  ERKKTE  (iSji-  ),  ItaL'an  actor  ud  pby- 
wiight,  was  bom  in  Lucca  on  the  jthof  Klarch  iSji,  Ibesonofl 
prompter.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  1866,  and  played 
character  and  leading  comedy  parts  in  (he  best  companies 
between  1S71  and  1SS4.  By  iKSs  he  had  his  own  company, 
and  made  a  great  success  in  Palis  in  1S98  and  1901.  He  esUb- 
liihcd  in  Kome  in  1900  a  new  theatre,  the  Cui  di  Goldoni,  00 
the  lines  ot  the  Comfdie  Franciise,  He  dramatiied  Gaboriau's 
Uaniiear  Lang,  and  alone  or  In  csUabontion  wrote  KVTOl 


HOVELLO.  VIHCENT  (17S1-: 

an  Italian  who  married  an  English  wife,  was  bom  in  London 
on  the  6th  of  September  1781.  As  ■  boy  he  was  a  cboiisur 
at  the  Sardinian  chapel  in  Duke  Street,  lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
where  he  leaint  the  organ;  and  from  1796  to  1811  be  became 
in  succession  organist  of  the  Sardinian,  Spanish  (in  MandiesTn 
Square)  and  Ponuguese  (in  South  Street,  Grosvenot  Square) 
chapels,  and  from  1840  to  184J  of  St  Mary's  chapd,  MoorfiddL 
He  was  an  original  member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  of  ilx 
Classical  Harmonists  and  ol  the  Chonl  Karmonistx,  oBiciatirj 
frequently  as  conductor.  In  1S49  he  went  to  live  at  Nice,  where 
he  died  on  the  9th  of  August  1861.  He  composed  ao  inineiue 
quantity  of  sacred  music,  much  ot  which  b  still  dom-nUy 
popular;  but  his  great  work  lay  in  the  introduction  to  En^and 
of  unknown  compoblioni  by  the  great  master*.  The  Maaa 
of  Haydn  and  Moaart  were  absolutely  unknown  in  England  until 
be  edited  them,  as  were  also  the  works  of  Falestrina.  the  titasurts 
of  the  Filiwilliam  Museum,  and  innumerable  great  composit>»!^ 

Soired  Mmie,  at  prrfarmrJ  al  lit  Rayal  Pariucvw  Ciofc'. 
which  appeared  in  1811,  has  the  additional  inteiesE  of  gi^'iac 
a  date  to  the  practical  foundingof  (he  publishing  firm  with  which 
his  name  is  aasodaled,  as  Novello  issued  it  from  his  own  fuKoe: 
and  he  did  the  same  with  succeeding  works,  till  his  son  Josr^ 
Altied  Novello  (1S10-1896).  who  had  started  as  a  liass  singir. 
became  a  regular  music  publisher  in  1819,  It  was  the  Uiicr 
who  really  created  the  business,  and  who  has  the  credit  ot 
Introducing  cheap  music,  and  departing  tram  the  method  li 
publishing  by  mbscriptioD,  From  1841  Henry  Littlcio: 
'  him,  becoming  a  partner  in  iS6t,  when  the  Em   be^icu 
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Novello  bad  several  other  children  besidea  bi*  so: 
Joseph  Alfred.  Four  of  his  daughters  (of  whom  the  youngest. 
Mary,  married  Charles  Cowden  Clarke)  were  gifted  sin^ei^- 
but  the  most  famous  was  Clua  Novello  (1818-1908).  -mhr^ 
beautiful  high  soprano  and  pure  style  made  hex  one  of  (he 
grea(est  vocalists,  alike  In  opera,  oratorio  and  od  the  ccktt: 
stage,  from  iSjj  onwards.  In  1S4J  she  married  Count  Ctg^o-d 
but  after  a  few  years  returned  to  her  profession,  and  only  irt^Tfi 
in  i860.  CharIesLambwroleapoem(rt>aaraJr.)inber[>rtw. 
_  HOVEHBER  (Lat.  wnew,  nine),  the  ninth  month  of  tbe  i^ 
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ao,  LonscTipt  Fathers,  if  you  have  ihirUett  Caesars?"  The 
Anglo-Saxon  names  for  November  were  Windmonathy  "  wind- 
month  "  and  Blodmonath  "  bloodmonth."  In  the  calendar  of 
the  first  French  republic  November  reappeared  partly  as 
Brumaire  and  partly  as  Frimaire.  The  principal  November 
festivals  in  the  calendar  of  the  Roman  Church  are:  All  Saints' 
Day  on  the  ist,  AU  Souls'  on  the  3nd,  St  Martin's  on  the  xith, 
the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  on  the  aist,  St  Cecilia's  on  the 
22nd,  St  Catherine's  on  the  25th  and  St  Andrew's  on  the  30th. 
St  Hubert  commemorated  on  the  3rd.  In  the  English  calendar 
All  Saints'  and  St  Andrew's  are  the  only  feasts  retained. 

NOVERRB,  JEAN  GEORGES  (1727-1810),  French  dancer  and 
ballet  master,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  29th  of  March  1727. 
He  first  performed  at  Fontainebleau  in  1743,  and  in  1747  com- 
posed his  first  ballet  for  the  Op^ra  Comique.    In  1748  he  was 
invited  by  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  to  Berlin,  but  a  year  later 
he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  mounted  the  ballets  of  GlQck 
and  Piccini.    In  1755  he  was  invited  by  Garrick  to  London, 
where  he  remained  two  years.     Between  1758  and  1760  he 
produced  several  ballets  at  Lyons,  and  published  his  Letlres 
sur  la  danse  et  Us  balUts.    From  this  period  may  be  dated  the 
revolution  in  the  art  of  the  ballet  for  which  Noverre  was  re- 
sponsible.  (See  Pantoudce  and  Ballet.)   He  was  next  engaged 
by  the  duke  of  Wiirttemburg,  and  afterwards  by  the  empress 
Maria  Theresa,  until,  in  1775,  he  was  appointed,  at  the  request 
of  Qaccn  Marie  Antoinette,  tnaftre  des  ballets  of  the  Paris  Opera. 
This  post  he  retained  until  the  Revolution  reduced  him  to 
poverty.    He  died  at  3t  Germain  on  the  19th  of  November  x8io. 
'   Noverre's  friends  included  Voltaire,  Fredenck  the  Great  and  David 
Garrick  (who  called  him  "  the  Shakespeare  of  the  dance  ").    The 
ballets  of  which  he  was  most  proud  were  his  La  Toilette  de  Vinus, 
Let  Jalousies  du  sirail,  V Amour  corsaire  and  Le  Jaloux  sans  rival. 
Besides  the  kilters,  Noverre  wrote  Observations  sur  la  construction 
d'une  nouvelle  salle  de  VOpha  (1781):  Lttlres  sur  Garrick  ierites  d 
Voltaire  (1801);  and  Letlre  A  un  artiste  sur  lesfHes  publiques  (1801). 
NOVGOROD,  a  government  of  N.W.  Russia,  bounded  W.  and 
N.  by  the  governments  of  St  Petersburg  and  Olonets,  S.E.  by 
Vologda,  Yaroslav  and  .Tver,  and  S.W.  by  Pskov,  stretching 
from  S.W.  to  N.E.  450  m.    Area,  47,223  sq.  m.    Pop.  (1906) 
i>5SS.7oo.  The  S.  is  occupied  by  the  Valdai  plateau,  in  which  are 
the  highest  elevations  of  middle  Russia  (600  to  over  1000  ft.), 
as  well  as  the  sources  of  nearly  all  the  great  rivers  of  the  country. 
The  plateau  is  deeply  furrowed  by  valleys  with  abrupt  slopes, 
and. descends  rapidly  towards  the  basin  of  Lake  llmen  in  the 
W.  (only  60  ft.  above  the  sea-level) .  The  N.E.  of  the  government 
belongs  to  the  lacustrine  region  of  N.W.  Russia.    This  tract 
is  dotted  over  with  innumerable  sheets  of  water,  of  which 
Byelo-ozero  (White  Lake)  and  Vozhe  are  the  'irgcst  of  more 
than  3000.     Immense  marshes,  overgrown  with  thin  forests 
of  birch  and  elm,  occupy  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  entire 
area  of  the  government;  several  of  them  have  an  area  of  300 
to  450  sq.  ro.  each.    They  adroit  of  being  crossed  only  when 
frozen.    Six  centuries  ago  they  were  even  less  accessible,  but 
the  slow  upheaval  of  N.W.  Russia,  going  on  at  the  rate  of  3  or 
more  feet  per  century,  has  exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  drainage  of  the  country.    Of  recent  years  artificial  drainage 
has  been  carried  out  on  a  large  scale.    The  forests  still  occupy 
SS%oi  the  total  area  of  the  government. 

Geologically.  Novgorod  exhibits  in  the  W.  vast  beds  of  Devonian 
limestones  and  sandstones;  these  are  elsewhere  overlaid  with 
Carboniferous  limestone,  dolomite,  sandstones  and  marls.  The 
Devonian  gives  rive  to  salt-springs,  especially  at  Staraya  Russa  (S. 
of  Lake  Ilmcn).  and  contains  iron-ores,  while  the  more  recent  forma- 
tion has  coal  strata  of  inferior  quality^  The  whole  is  covered  with 
a  thick  sheet  of  bou1der<lay,  very  often  arranged  in  ridges  or  eskcrs, 
the  bottom  moraine  of  the  N.  European  ice-sheet  of  the  Glacial 
period.  Numerous  remains  of  the  neolithic  Stone  Age  are  found, 
especially  round  the  extinct  lakes.  The  Baltic  and  Caspian  Sea 
bauns  are  connected  by  the  Mariinsk,  Tlkhvin  and  Vyshniy-Volochok 
canals,  while  the  Alexandcr-von-W&rttemberg  canal  connects  the 
tributaries  of  the  White  Sea  with  those  of  the  Baltic.  The  chief 
river  b  the  Volkhov,  which  flows  from  Lake  llmen  into  Lake  Ladoga. 


The  yearly  average  temperatture  at  Novgorod  is  only  40^  Fahr. 
(14*5*'  in  January,  62*5°  in  July).  The  severe  climate,  the  marshy 
or  stony  soil,  and  the  want  of  grazing  grotmds  render  agriculture 
unprofitable,  though  it  is  carried  on  eversrwhere.  The  yield  of 
rye  and  other  cereals  is  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  inha- 
bitants. Fireclay,  coal  and  turf  are  extracted  in  commercial 
quantities.  Building,  smith-work,  fishing,  shipbuilding,  dis- 
tilleries, glass  and  match  factories,  sawmills  and  a  variety  of 
domestic  industries  give  occupation  to  about  40,000  families. 
Hunting  is  still  profitable.  But  most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
dependent  on  the  river-boat  traffic;  and  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  able-bodied  males  are  annually  driven  to  other  parts  of  Russia 
in  search  of  work.  The  Novgorod  carpenters  and  masons  have 
long  been  renowned.  Trade  is  chiefly  in  grain  and  timber,  and 
in  manufactures  and  grocery  wares  from  St  Petersburg.  The 
fairs  are  numerous,  and  several  of  them  (Kirilovsk  monastery, 
Staraya  Russa  and  Cherepovets)  show  considerable  returns. 

The  inhabitants  are  almost  exclusively  Great-Russians,  but 
they  are  discriminated  by  some  historians  from  the  Great- 
Russians  of  the  basin  of  the  Oka,  as  showing  remote  affinities 
with  the  Little-Russians.  They  belong  mostly  (96}%)  to  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church,  but  there  are  many  Nonconformists. 
There  are  xo,ooo  Karelians  and  9000  Chudes,  with  some  Jews 
and  some  Germans.  Novgorod  is  well  provided  with  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  primary  education  is  widely  diffused  in 
the  villages.  (P.A.  K.;  J.T.Be.) 

NOVGOROD  (formerly  known  as  Vdikiy-Nangorodt  Great 
Novgorod),  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the 
same  name,  and  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  of  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church,  situated  1 19  m.  by  rail  S.  of  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  low 
flat  banks  of  the  Volkhov,  2  m.  below  the  point  where  it  issues 
from  Lake  llmen.  Pop.  (1900)  26,972.  The  present  tpwn  is  but 
a  poor  survival  of  the  wealthy  city  of  medieval  times.  It  con- 
sists of  a  kremlin  (old  fortress),  and  of  the  city,  which  stands  on 
both  banks  of  the  river,  connected  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge. 
The  kremlin  was  much  enlarged  in  1044,  and  again  in  11x6.  Its 
stone  walls,  originally  palisades,  were  begun  in  1302,  and  much 
extended  in  1490.  Formerly  a  great  number  of  churches  and 
shops,  with  wide  squares,  stood  within  the  enclosure.  Its  his- 
torical monuments  include  the  cathedral  of  St  Sophia,  built  in 
1 045-1052  by  architects  from  Constantinople  to  take  the  place  of 
the  original  wooden  structure  (989),  destroyed  by  fire  in  that 
year.  Some  minor  changes  were  made  in  1688  and  1692,  but 
otherwise  (notwithstanding  several  fires)  the  building  remained 
unaltered  until  its  restoration  in  1S93-1900.  It  contains  many 
highly-prized  relics,  including  bronze  doors  of  the  1 2th  century, 
one  brought  reputedly  from  Sigtuna,  the  ancient  capital  oi 
Sweden.  Another  ancient  building  in  the  kremlin  is  the 
Yaroslav  Tower,  in  the  square  where  the  Novgorod  vyuhe 
(common  council)  used  to  meet;  it  still  bears  the  name  of  "  the 
court  of  Yaroslav  "  ;  and  was  the  chancellery  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  vycchc.  Other  remarkable  monuments  of  ancient  Russian 
architecture  are  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  erected  in  1135,  the 
Snamenski  cathedral  of  the  X4th  century,  and  churches  of  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries.  Within  the  town  itself  there  are  four 
monasteries  and  convents,  two  of  them  dating  from  the  nth 
century  and  two  from  the  X2th  century;  and  the  large  number 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  shows  the  great  extent  which 
the  city  formerly  had.  A  monument  to  commemorate  the 
thousandth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  Russia  (the  calling 
in  of  the  Varangians  by  Novgorod  in  862)  was  erected  in  1862. 
Another  monument  commemorates  the  repulse  of  the  Napoleonic 
invasion  of  x8i3. 

The  date  at  which  the  Slavs  first  erected  forts  on  the  Volkhov 
(where  it  leaves  Lake  llmen  and  where  it  flows  into  Lake  Ladoga) 
is  unknown.  That  situated  on  a  low  terrace  close  by  Lake 
llmen  was  soon  abandoned,  and  No^'gorod  6r  "  New-town  " 


(in  contradistinction  to  the  Scandinavian  Aldegjcborg  or 
Ladoga)  was  founde^l  by  Scandinavian  sea-rovers  as  Holmg&rd 
on  another  terrace  which  extended  a  mile  lower  on  both  banks  of 
the  river.  The  older  fort  (Gorodlshche)  still  existed  in  the  13th 
century.  Even  in  the  gth  century  the  new  dty  on  the  Volkhov 
exercised  a  kind  of  supremacy  over  the  other  towns  of  the  lake 
region,  when  its  inhabitants  in  86a  invited  the  Varangians,  under 
the  leadership  of  Rurik,  to  the  defence  of  the  Rtissian  towns  of  the 
north.  Down  to  the  end  of  the  xoth  century  Novgorod  was  in 
some  sort  depended  on  Kiev;  yet  in  997  its  inhabitants  obtained 
from  their  own  prince  Yaroslav  a  charter  which  granted  them 
self-government.  For  five  centuries  this  charter  was  the  bulwark 
of  the  independence  of  Novgorod.  From  the  end  of  the  xoth 
century  the  princes  of  Novgorod,  chosen  either  from  the  sons  of 
the  great  princes  of  Kiev  (until  X136)  or  &om  some  other  branch 
of  the  family  of  Rurik,  were  always  elected  by  the  vyecke;  but 
they  were  only  its  military  defenders,  and  their  delegates  were 
merely  assessors  in  the  courts  which  levied  taxes  for  the  military 
force  raised  by  the  prince.  The  vyecke  invariably  expelled  the 
princes  as  soon  as  they  provoked  discontent.  Their  election  was 
often  a  subject  of  dispute  between  the  wealthier  merchants  and 
landowners  and  the  poorer  classes;  and  Novgorod,  which  was 
dependent  for  its  corn  supply  upon  the  land  of  Suzdal,  was 
sometimes  compelled  to  accept  a  prince  from  the  Suzdal  branch 
instead  of  from  that  of  Kiev.  After  1 370  the  city  often  refused  to 
have  princes  at  all,  and  the  elected  mayor  was  the  representative 
of  the  executive.  Novgorod  in  its  transactions  with  other  cities 
took  the  name  of  "  Sovereign  Great  Novgorod "  {Cospodin 
Velikiy  Novgorod),  The  supreme  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
vyecke.  The  city,  which  had  a  population  of  more  than  80,000, 
was  divided  into  wards,  and  each  ward  constituted  a  distinct 
commune.  The  wards  were  subdivided  into  streets,  which 
corresponded  to  the  prevailing  occupations  of  their  inhabitants, 
each  of  these  again  being  quite  independent  with  regard  to  its 
Own  affairs. 

Trade  was  carried  on  by  corporations.  By  the  Volkhov  and 
the  Neva,  Novgorod — then  known  also  as  Naugart  and  Nov- 
werden — had  direct  communication  with  the  Hanseatic  and 
Scandinavian  cities,  especially  with  Visby  or  Wisby  on  the 
island  of  Gotland.  The  Dnieper  brought  it  into  connexion  with 
the  Bosporus,  and  it  was  intermediary  in  the  trade  of  Constan- 
tinople with  northern  Europe.  The  Novgorod  traders  penetrated 
at  an  early  date  to  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea,  hunted  on 
Novaya  Zemlya  in  the  nth  century,  colonized  the  basins  of  the 
northern  Dvina,  descended  the  Volga,  and  as  early  as  the  14th 
century  extended  their  trading  expeditions  beyond  the  Urals 
into  Siberia.  Two  great  colonies,  Vyatka  and  Vologda,  organized 
on  the  same  republican  principles  as  the  metropolis,  favoured  the 
further  colonization  of  N.E.  Russia. 

At  the  same  time  a  number  of  flourishing  minor  towns  such  as 
Novyi  Torg  (Torzhok),  Novaya  Ladoga,  Pskov,  and  many  others 
arose  in  the  lake  region.  Pskov  soon  became  quite  bdependent, 
and  had  a  history  of  its  own;  the  others  enjoyed  a  large  measure 
of  independence,  still  figuring,  however,  as  subordinate  towns  in 
all  circumstances  which  necessitated  common  action.  It  is  said 
that  the  population  of  Novgorod  in  the  14th  century  reached 
400,000,  and  that  the  pestilences  of  1467,  1508  and  1533  carried 
off  no  fewer  than  134,000  persons.  These  figures,  however,  seem 
to  relate  rather  to  the  whole  Ilmen  region. 

Novgorod's  struggle  against  the  Suzdal  region  (now  the  govern- 
ment of  \ladimir)  began  as  early  as  the  12th  century.  In  the 
following  century  it  had  to  contend  with  the  Swedes  and  the 
Germans,  who  were  animated  not  only  by  the  desire  of  territorial 
acquisition,  but  also  by  the  spirit  of  religious  proselytism.  The 
advances  of  both  were  checked  by  battles  at  Ladoga  and  Pskov  in 
1 240  and  X  242  respectively.  Protected  by  its  marshes,  Novgorod 
escaped  the  Mongol  invasion  of  1240-42,  and  was  able  to  repel  the 
attacks  of  the  princes  of  Moscow  by  whom  the  Mongols  were 
supported.  It  also  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of  Tver,  and 
aided  Moscow  in  its  struggle  against  this  powerful  neighbour; 
but  soon  the  ambition  of  the  growing  Moscow  state  was  turned 
against  itself.  The  first  serious  invasion,  in  133  2,  was  rolled  back 


with  the  aid  of  the  Lithuanians.   But  in  X456  the  great  prxooe  of 
Moscow  succeeded  in  imposing  a  heavy  tribute.    Ivan  IIL  of 
Moscow  took  possession  of  the  colonies  in  the  northern  Dvina  aod 
the  Perm  regions,  and  began  two  bloody  wars,  doiiag  which 
Novgorod  fought  for  its  liberty  tmder  the  leadership  of  Martlu 
Boretskaya,  the  mayor.      In  X475-X478   Ivan   IIL   entered 
Novgorod,  abolished  its  charters,  and  carried  away  1000  of  the 
wealthier  families,  substituting  for  them  families  from  Moscov; 
the  old  free  dty  then  recognized  his  sovereignty.   A  century  later 
Ivan  IV.  (the  Terrible)  abolished  the  last  vestiges  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  dty.    Having  learned  that  a  party  favourable 
to  Lithuania  had  been  organized  in  Novgorod,  he  took  the 
field  in  1570,  and  entered  the  dty  (much  weakened   by  the 
recent  pestilences)  without  (^position.    His  followers  kiUed  the 
heads  of  the  monasteries,  the  wealthier  of  the  merchanis 
and  clergy,  and  burned  and  piUaged  the  dty  and  villages.   Ko 
fewer  than  J  5,000  men,  women  and  children  were  massacred 
at  Novgorod  alone  (60,000  according  to  some  authorities).    A 
famine  ensued,  and  the  district  of  Novgorod  fdl  into  otter 
desolation.   Thousands  of  families  were  transported  to  Moscow, 
Nizhniy-Novgorod,  and  other  towns  of  the   pdndpofity  of 
Moscow.    In  the  beginning  of  the  X7th  centuxy  Novgorod  was 
taken  and  held  for  seven  years  by  the  Swedes;  and  in  the  iSth 
century  the  foundation  of  St  Petersburg  ultimately  destroyed 
its  trade.   Its  position,  however,  on  the  water  highway  from  the 
Volga  to  St  Petersburg  and  on  the  trunk  road  from  Moscow  to 
the  capital,  still  gave  it  some  commercial  importance;' but  even 
this  was  destroyed  by  the  opening  of  the  Vishera  canal,  oonnectixic 
the  Msta  with  the  Volkhov  below  the  dty,  and  by  the  constnictioD 
of  the  railway  from  St  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  which  passes  46  m. 
to  the  east  of  Novgorod.  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Be), 

NOVIBAZAR*  Novi-BazAk,  or  Novipazar  (ancient  Rasna, 
Rasda,  or  Rashka,  Turkish  Yenipazar,  i^,  "  New  Market  ")•  a 
sanjak  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  ^yet  of  Kossovo.  Pop. 
(1905)  about  170,000.  Novibazar  is  a  moontaiunis  regioii, 
watered  by  the  Lim,  which  flows  north  into  Bosnia,  and  by 
several  small  tributaries  of  the  Servian  Ibar.  About  thrce- 
fourths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Christian  Serbs,  and  the  remainider 
are  chiefly  Moslem  Albanians,  with  a  few  ^psies,  Turkish 
officials  and  about  3000  Austro-Hungarian  soldiers.  The  local 
trade  is  mainly  agricultural.  The  sanjak  is  of  great  strategic 
importance,  for  it  is  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  on  the 
direct  route  between  Bosnia  and  Salonica,  and  forms  a  wedge  of 
Turkish  territory  between  Servia  and  Montenegro.  The  unioa 
of  these  powers,  combined  with  the  annexation  of  Novibazar. 
would  have  impeded  the  extension  of  Austrian  xnflucitce  towards 
Salonica.  But  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin  (1878)  Austria-Huagaiy 
was  empowered  to  garrison  the  towns  of  Byelopolye,  Priycpolye. 
Plevlye  and  other  strate^r  points  within  the  sanjak,  alibongh 
the  entire  civil  administration  remained  in  Turki^  haiids. 
This  dcdsion  was  enforced  in  1879.  The  chief  approftches  froa 
Servia  and  Montenegro  have  also  been  strongly  fortified  by  the 
Turks. 

Novibazar,  the  capital  of  the  sanjak,  is  a  town  of  aboot  11,^000 
inhabitants,  on  the  site  of  the  andent  Servian  dty  of  Rassa. 
Near  it  there  are  Roman  baths,  and  the  old  church  of  St  Pct«r 
and  St.  Paul,  the  metropolitan  church  of  the  bishopric  of  Raseii. 
in  wluch  Stephen  Nemanya,  king  of  Servia,  passed  iraai  the 
Roman  to  the  Greek  Church  in  1x43. 

NOVICE  (through  French  from  Lat.  nofricius  or  nevUims,  cae 
who  has  newly  arrived,  novus,  new),  a  person  who  joins  a  rclS^os 
order  on  probation.  He  or  she  is  subject  to  the  autliority  of  the 
superior,  wears  the  dress  of  the  order,  and  obeys  the  rules.  ^ 
the  end  of  the  "  novitiate,"  which  must  last  at  least  one  year. 
the  novice  is  free  to  leave  without  taking  the  vows,  and  the  oTisrr 
is  free  to  refuse  to  allow  him  or  her  to  take  them.  The  word  ^^ja 
early  used  of  a  beginner  in  any  ajt  or  sdence,^  he&ce  an  iaex- 
pcrienced  person. 

NOVI  LiaURB.a  town  of  Piedmont,  Italy,  in  the  pcoviaa  <i 
Aless&ndria,  from  which  it  is  14  m.S.E.  by  rail,  stuated  ax&oes^ 
wooded  hills,  646  ft.  above  sea-level.  P<^.  (xgoi)  17,868.  V 
was  the  scene  of  a  victory  by  the  Austrians  and  Russians 


4  m.  W.  ol  Gok-chai  Lake,  5870  ft.  above  the  x*.  top.  Bjor  in 
1S07,  mainly  Aimeniaiu.  An  Acmeaiin  vilUgc  which  Itood  here 
was  destroyed  by  Nadir  Shah  ol  Feraiii  in  i  >}6,  and  it  was  pot 
till  the  Turitish  War  of  iSift-ip  that  the  lite  ku  aciin  occupied 
by  ATmcniaii  refugees  from  the  Turkiih  town  of  Bayazet  or 

KOVOCBBRKUSK.  a  UxrD  of  RunU,  capital  of  the  Doo 
CcoHCki  lerritocy,  »luated  on  a  hill  400  ft.  above  tbe  plain,  M 
the  conBuence  of  the  Don  vilh  the  Akui,  45  in.  tiom  tbe  Se*  ol 
Akv,  and  33  m.  by  rail  N.E.  from  Rostov.  Pop.  (1S4;)  ii,BaS- 
It  ns  founded  in  1S05,  when  the  inhahitanu  of  the  Cheikiuk 
UJiiflia  (do>  Old  Cherkasik)  were  rompeUed  to  leave  Iheir 
abodes  on  the  banks  of  the  Don  on  account  o[  the  liKiuenI 
inundations.  The  town  is  an  archiepiBcopal  lee  of  the  Onhodoi 
Greek.  Church,  and  possesses  a  cathedral  (1904),  a  museum,  the 
palace  of  the  alanuii  (chief)  of  the  Cossacks,  and  monununts  to 
M.  L  Platov  (a  Cossack  chief)  and  T.  Yermak  (1904],  the  con. 
querot  of  Wat  Siheri*.  Wide  suburbs  eilend  to  the  S.W.,  and 
the  right  bank  of  the  Akiai  it  doited  with  the  villas  ol  the  Cossack 
ofliciali.  Manufactures  make  slow  progress.  An  active  trade  [s 
carried  on  ia  com,  wine  and  timber  (exports),  and  manufactures 
and  grocery  wares  (imports). 

NOVOGBOROIEVSK.  (i)  A  town  ol  RussU,  usually  known 
Odder  the  name  of  Kivlov,  in  the  government  of  Kherion, 
at  the  conDuenca  of  the  Tyasmio  with  the  Dnieper,  1 7  m.  W.N.W. 
of  Kremenchug.  Its  fen  was  erected  by  the  Poles  in  i6ij. 
The  inhabitants  cany  on  a  lively  Irsjle  in  limber,  grain  and 
callle,  and  have  a  few  flourmiUi  and  candle-worlu.  Pop. 
(itgr)  11.114.  (a)  A  first-dasa  fonraiof  Russian  Poland  (calleil 
Modlin  till  r8]i),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Narev  (Bug)  with  the 
Vistula.  23  m.  by  rail  K.W.  of  Warsaw.  Modlin  was  finl  fortified 
under  the  Napoleonic  rtgime  in  1S07.  and  in  the  wars  of  1S13 
*od  >83»-3i  underwent  icveral  sieges.  Since  that  time  the 
Russians  have  made  man;  addilions  to  the  works,  and  the 
place  now  forms,  with  Warsaw,  Ivangorod  and  Brest.Iitovik. 
tbe  so-called  Polish  Quadrilateral.  The  strength  of  Novo- 
~       '      ik  lie*  mainly  in  the  Dew  drde  of  eight  powerful  foitt, 


n  lhe( 


.    The 


importance  of  the  fonress  lies  in  tbe : 

from  being  turned  by  a  force  on  the  lower  Vistula  and  commands 

the  railway  between  Daniig  and  Warsaw. 

NOVDHOSKDVSK.  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govemtnenc  of 
Ekaierinoslav,  16  m.  N.E.  of  the  town  of  Ekaterinoilav.  Includ- 
ing severa]  villages  which  have  been  incorporated  with  it.  it 
emends  for  nearly  7  m.  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Samiia.  a 
tributary  of  the  Dnieper.  Id  the  17th  century  the  site  was 
occupied  by  several  villages  of  Zkporogian  Cossacks,  known 
under  the  name  of  Samarchik.  In  16S;  PrinceGolilauinFounded 
here  the  Dst-Samara  fort,  which  was  destroyed  after  the  treaty 
of  the  Pruth  (1711},  but  rebuilt  in  1736,  and  the  settlement  of 
Novosclitsy  esUblished.  The  inhabiunu  of  Novomoakovak, 
who  numbered  i3,]Si  in  i«oo,  are  chiefly  engaged  iu  agriculture, 
though  some  are  employed  in  tarmeries.  and  there  is  a  trade  in 
cattle,  tallow,  skins,  tar  and  pilch.     In  tbe  immediate 


neighbourhood  is  tbe  Samarsko-Nikolayevskiy  m 


astery.n 


NOVO-RADOHSK,  or 


IT  RADOHSko,  a  Iowa  of  Rusuan  Poland, 
if  PiotrfcSw.  iS  m.  by  tail  S.S.W.  of  the 
town  of  PioIckAw.  It  has  factoria  for  beotwood  furniture, 
woollens  and  cloth,  tanneries,  ironworks  and  sawmills,  and  ii 
the  centre  of  a  very,  active  trade.    Pop.  (1900)  14,464,  many 

HOVOBDOITSK,  a  icapoit  town  of  S.  Russia,  in  the  Chemo- 
monk  or  Black  Sea  tercilory,  on  a  bay  of  tbe  same  name  (alio 
named  Tttma),  on  the  U.S.  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  Pop. 
(1900)40,384-    The  bay.  nearly  3  m.  wide  at  its  entrance  on  the 


centre  for  the  eipon  of  com.  and  tioce  tbe  petroleum  wells 
of  Croinyl  in  northern  Caucasia  were  tapped  it  has  become 
an  enirepBt  for  the  etpon  of  petroleum.  Cement  is  manufac- 
tured. Large  grain  elevators  have  been  built,  and  a  new  com- 
mercial town  hai  grown  up.  Betides  cereals,  which  amount  to 
6^%  of  the  whole,  the  eiporu  consiil  ol  petroleum  and 
petroleum  waste,  oilcake,  hnseed.  limber,  bran,  millet  teed, 
wool,  potash,  zinc  ore  and  liquorice,  the  total  annual  value 
■      ■    ■  3i  "d  si  millior  ■■         ~     ■         - 


maU. 


Kuyskh. 


:y  ol  the  I 


Onged  tc 


HOWELL,  ALEXAKDER  (c.  ij07-i«oi),  dean  of  St  Paul'i, 
London,  was  tbe  eldeil  son  of  John  Nowcll  of  Read  Hall,  Whalley, 
Laicashire,  by  hit  second  wife  Ehiabeth  Kay  of  Rochdale. 
He  was  educated  at  Middleton,  Lancashire,  and  at  Brasenose 
College.  Oxford,  where  be  is  said  to  have  shared  rooms  with 
John  Foie  the tnfrtyrologist.  Hewaaelectedfellowof  Brasenose 
in  IJ36.  In  1J4]  he  was  appointed  master  of  Westminster 
achonl,  and  in  December  1551  prebendary  of  Westminster. 
He  was  elettcd  in  September  issj  member  ol  parliament  for 
Looe  in  Cornwall  in  Qtieeo  Mary's  first  parliament,  but  in 
October  im  ■  commiiiee  of  the  houie  reported  that,  having 
as  prebendary  of  Walminster  1  leat  in  convocation,  he  could 
not  ut  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  also  deprived  of  his 
prebend,  probably  a*  being  a  married  man.  before  May  tsS4, 
and  sought  refuge  at  Straasburg  and  Frankfort,  whole  he 
developed  puritan  and  almost  prcabyterian  views.  He  submitted, 
however,  to  the  Eliiabethan  settlement  of  religion,  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex,  a  canonry  at 
Canterbury  and  in  1560  with  the  deanery  ol  St  Paul's.  His 
sermons  occasionally  created  some  stir,  and  on  one  occasion 
Elizabeth  interrupted  his  sermon,  telling  turn  to  stick  to  his 
text  and  cease  slighting  tbe  crud&c.  He  held  the  deanery  of 
St  Paul's  for  forty-two  years,  surviving  until  the  i]th  of  February 
i6oi.  Nowell  is  believed  to  have  composed  the  Calechitm 
insencd  before  tbe  Order  of  Confirmation  in  Ihe  Prayer  Book 
of  IS49,  which  was  supplemenied  In  1604  and  is  iiitt  In  uie; 
hul  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive.  Early  in  Elisabeth's  reign, 
however,  be  wrote  a  larger  catechism,  to  serve  as  a  statement 
of  ProleslanI  principles;  it  was  printed  in  1570,  and  in  the  same 
year  appeared  his  "  middle  "  catechism,  designed  it  would  seem 
lor  Ihe  instiHction  ol  "  iim[de  curates."  Nowell  also  established 
a  liee  school  at  Middleton  and  made  other  benefactions  lor 
educalional  purposes.  He  was  twice  married,  but  left  no 
children. 

See  Ralph  Cburlon,  Llf4  M  AlatiOa  ttana  [Oxisnt.  1S09);  G. 
Burnet.  HiilBry  of  On  StfaTmiiUai  (new  ed..  Oidird.  1S65);  and 
R.  W.  Dixon,  kiilory  sf  lit  Clmrtlt  aj  Enttanf.  Alw  the  Winks  of 
John  Stiypc;  the  PuUuaHms  of  the  Parker  Society;  Ihe  CaUjiiar 
nf  SlaU  Paptri,  DamtilU;  mod  the  Did.  Hal.  Bint-  vol.  Iv. 

of  India,  headquarters  of  the  Bundelkhand 
native  state  of  Chhatar- 
pur,  on  tbe  border  of  the  British  district  of  Jhanu.  Pop.  (1901) 
11,507.  It  has  accommodation  for  a  force  of  all  arms.  The 
college  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  chiefs  in  Central  India, 
opened  here  m  1871,  was  abolished  in  1898,  owing  to  the  small 
attendance. 

HOWaOHO,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  Ihe 
Brahmaputra  valley  division  of  eastern  Bengal  and  Assam. 
The  town  is  situated  on  the  Kalang  river.  Pop.  (1901)  4430. 
The  district  of  Nowgong  has  an  area  ol  3843  sq.  m.  It  consists 
of  a  wide  plain  overgrown  with  Jun^e  and  caiubrakes,  intersected 
by  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and  dotted  with 
shallow  manhes.  The  Mitir  hiUi  cover  an  area  of  about  6;  m. 
by  3j  in  the  S.  of  the  district;  the  highest  peak  is  about  3500  ft. 
llie  slopes  are  very  iteep,  and  are  covered  with  dense  forest. 


thil  tlic  tira  had  logethcr  retused  to  liavd  by  the  train  the 
uddcnt  ID  which  uuwd  ihe  death  [en  the  14th  of  May  iS;  "  ' 
the  prim  Ahmed,  who  would  alhcrwise  have  luccecdcd 
Iimiil,  hinuelt  a  more  capable  man  than  his  iznmediate 
iecesim,  at  once  recogniied  the  ability  of  Nubar,  and  chaiged 
him  ffith  a  miuion  to  Conslontmople,  not  only  (o  notify  his 
erceuioxi^but  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  many  ambitious  pmjects 
he  ilcudy  cntstained.  notably  the  complelion  of  the  Sua  Canal, 
the  chance  in  title  to  that  ol  khedive  and  the  change  in  the  ordec 
ol  lucmiion.  In  the  first  of  tlicse  he  was  completely  lunessful; 
the  sullao,  believing  as  little  as  every  one  else  that  the  anal 
WIS  anything  more  than  a  diei-m.  gave  hit  consent  at  a  price  the 
Dtodeillion  of  which  he  must  afterwards  have  regretted.  The 
gnti£a]  Ismail  created  Nubar  a  pasha,  and  the  sultan  himself, 
persuaded  to  vi«i1  Cairo,  confirmed  the  title  10  rarely  accorded  to  a 
Cbristila,  Half  the  work  was,  however,  yet  to  be  done,  and 
Nubar  was  sent  to  Paris  to  complete  the  arrangements,  and  to 
lltlbcdiBerencesbetweenEgyptandtheCanal Company.  In 


Sir  Edward  Malet.  The  British  government,  under  the  advice 
of  Baring,  insisted  on  the  evacuation  of  the  Sudan,  and  Sheiil 
having  resigned  office,  the  more  pliant  Nubar  was  induced  to 
[Kcome  premier,  and  to  cany  out  a  pohcy  of  which  he  openly 
disapproved,  but  which  he  considered  Egpyt  was  forced  to 
accept  under  British  dictation.  At  this  period  he  used  lo  say, 
"  I  am  not  here  to  govern  Egypt,  but  to  administer  tfie  Britidt 
government  of  Egypt.  I  am  simply  the  greaser  of  the  offidaj 
wheels.^'  It  might  have  been  well  if  Nubar  had  confined  himself 
to  this  modat  programme,  but  it  was  perhaps  hardly  10  be 
eipected  of  a  man  of  his  ability  and  restless  energy.  It  must  be 
that  the  characlen  of  Nubar  and  Lord 


le  had  been 


to  call" 


neipensi 


left  Iheie  diffcrencet  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
III.  tnd  cost  Egypt  four  millioas  sterUng.  On  his  return  he  was 
nude  Egypt's  first  ministet of  public  works,  and  was  distinguished 
for  the  energy  which  he  threw  into  the  creation  of  a  new  depart- 
mcot;  but  in  it66  he  waa  made  minitlei  ol  foreign  affairs,  and 
at  once  went  on  1  special  miuion  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
succeeded  in  the  other  two  projecu  that  had  been  left  in  abeyance 
since  his  East  visit.  In  June  iSty  Ismail  was  declared  khedive 
^  Egypt,  with  succession  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son.  Nubar 
now  had  a  harder  task  to  undertake  than  ever  before.  The 
antiquated  system  of  "  capilulitions  "  which  had  existed  in  the 
Oitonian  empire  ante  the  is'h  century  bad  grown  in  Egypt  to 
be  1  practical  creation  of  seventeen  imptria  in  impoit:  seven- 
teen consulate*  of  seventeen  diSerent  powers  administered  seven- 
teen different  codes  in  courts  before  which  alone  their  subjects 
wete  amenable.  A  pbintiR  could  only  sue  a  Frenchman  in  the 
French  court,  with  appeal  to  Aii;  an  Italian  in  the  Italian 
court,  with  appeal  to  Ancona;  a  Russian  In  the  Rusaiau  court, 
■ilh  appeal  to  Moscow.  Nubac's  bold  design,  lor  which  ahine  he 
deserves  the  credit,  was  lo  induce  these  seventeen  powers  to 
conienl  lo  abandon  their  jurisdiction  in  civil  actions,  to  sub- 
elitute  mixed  International  Courts  and  a  uniform  code  binding 
OB  tlL  That  in  spile  of  the  jealousies  of  all  the  powers,  in  Ipite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Porte,  he  should  have  succeeded,  ptoee* 
him  at  once  In  the  first  rank  of  statesmen  of  his  period.  Nubar 
made  no  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  criminal  jurisdiction  eier- 
cised  by  the  consular  representatives  of  the  foreign  powera 
— such  a  proposal  would  have  had,  at  that  time,  no  chance  of 

Tlie  eitravaganl  administration  of  Ismail,  for  which  perhaps 
Nubat  can  hardly  be  held  wholly  tesponsible,  had  brought  Egypt 
to  Ibe  verge  ol  bankruptcy,  and  Ismail's  disregard  of  the  judg- 

lo  interfere.  Under  pretsute,  Ismail,  who  began  lo  regret  the 
establishment  of  the  International  Courts,  assented  to  a  mixed 
ministry  under  Nubar,  with  Rivera  Wilson  as  minister  of  finance 
and  de  Blignjires  as  minister  of  public  works.  Nubar,  finding 
Itiraself  supported  by  both  Great  Britain  and  France,  tried  id 
reduce  Ismail  lo  the  position  of  a  constitutional  monarch,  and 
Ismail,  with  an  astuteness  worthy  ol  a  better  cause,  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  somewhat  injudicious  disbandment  of  certain 
regimenti  to  incite  a  mllilary  rising  against  the  ministry. 
The  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  instead  of 
supporting  the  ministry  against  the  khedive,  weakly  con- 
sented to  Nubar't  dismissal;  but  when  this  was  shortly  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Rivera  Wilson  and  de  Bligniiies  they  realized 
that  the  lituation  was  a  critical  one,  and  they  succeeded  in 
obtaioing  from  the  sultan  the  deposition  of  Ismail  and  the  sub- 


surprise  that  the  public  learnt  in  June 
relieved  of  office,  though  his  dismissal  w 

khedive  Tewfik.  who  did  not  on  this  occasion  seek  the  advice 
of  the  British  agent.  Rial  Pasha,  who  succeeded  him,  was,  with 
one  interval  of  eight  months,  prin^  minister  until  April  1S94, 
when  Nubar  returned  to  office,  liy  that  time  Lord  Cramer  had 
more  completely  grasped  the  reins  of  administration  as  well  as 
of  government,  and  Nubar  had  realized  more  dearly  the  rile 
which  an  Egyptian  minister  was  called  on  to  play;  Lord  CroDier 
was  the  real  ruler  of  Egypt,  and  the  death  of  TewGk  in  1890 
had  necessitated  a  more  open  exercise  of  British  authoril/. 
In  November  ilpj  Nubar  completed  his  fifty  yean  ol  service, 
and.  accepting  a  pension,  retired  from  office.  He  lived  little 
more  than  three  years  kinder,  spending  his  time  between  Cairo 
and  Paris,  where  he  died  in  January  1899  at  !!«■  age  ol  seventy- 
four.  (C.  F.  M.  B.) 

HUBU,  a  region  of  north-aisl  Africa,  bounded  N.  by  Egypt, 
E.  and  W.  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Libyan  Desert  nspectively, 
and  extending  S.  indefinitely  to  about  the  Istitude  of  Khartum. 
'     ■  '       ■    ■  idude  the  Nile  valley  from  AsBua 


southwa 


le  White 


Blue  Niles,  stretching  in 
le-  and  31°  N.  Nubia,  however,  has  no  strictly'defined  limits, 
and  is  Uttle  more  than  a  geographical  eiprcssion.  The  tena 
appeara  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  andenla,  by  whom  every- 
thing south  of  Egypt  was  vaguely  called  Ethiopia,  the  land  of 
the  dark  races.  It  is  first  associated  historically,  not  with  any 
definite  geographical  recion,  but  with  the  Nobatac,  a  negro  people 
removed  by  Diodetian  from  Rharga  oasis  to  the  Nile  valley  above 
Egypt  (Dodecaschoenus),  whence  the  turbulent  Blemmyes  had 
recently  been  driven  eastwards.  From  NGba,  the  Arabic  Form 
of  the  name  of  this  people,  comes  the  modem  Nubia,  a  term 
about  the  precise  meaning  ol  which  no  two  writers  are  in  accord. 
Within  the  limits  indicated  the  country  consists  mainly  of  sandy 
desert  and  nigged  and  arid  steppes  and  phiieaus  through  which 
the  Nile  forces  its  way  to  Upper  Egypt.    In  this  section  of  the 

including  all  the  historical  "six  cataracts,"  beginning  below 
Khartum  and  terminating  at  Philae,  Between  those  places  the 
river  malics  a  great  Sshaped  bend,  the  region  welt  ol  the  Kile 
within  the  lower  bend  bdng  called  the  Bayuda  Desert,  and  that 
east  of  the  Nile  the  Nubian  Desert.  The  two  districts  roughly 
comspond  to  the  conventional  divisions  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Nubia  respectively.  Except  along  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile 
only  the  souIhcmnKst  portion  c^  Nubia  contains  srafale  land. 


greater  part  is 


n  theal 


rainless  a 


between  the  Nile  and  li  .  . ,..._.    _  . 

Politically  the  whole  of  Nubia  b  now  included  either  in  Egypt  or 
the  Anghi.Egyplian  Sudan,  and  has  no  administrative  existence. 
£IAfuJe{y, — As  an  ethnical  expression  the  term  Nulu  or 
Nubian  has  little  value.  Rejected  by  the  presumable  descend- 
ants of  Diodetlan's  Nobatae,  who  now  call  themselves  Berber 
or  Baribaia,  it  has  become  synonymous  in  the  Nile  valley  with 
"  slave,"  01 "  negro  slave."   This  is  due  to  the  large  number  of 
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slaves  drawn  by  Arab  dealers  from  the  Naba  negroes  of  Kordofan, 
who  appear  to  conititute  the  original  stock  of  the  Nubian  races 
(but  sec  Hamttic  Races).  On  the  other  hand,  the  name  has 
never  included  all  the  inhabitants  of  Nubia.  Peoples  of  three 
distinct  stocks  inhabit  the  country — the  comparatively  recent 
Semitic  Arab  intruders,  mainly  in  Upper  Nubia,  the  Beja 
(?  Hamitic)  family  of  tribes  (the  Ababda,  Bisharin,  Hadendoa, 
Beni-Amer,  &c.),  everywhere  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea; 
and  the  Nubians  (Nuba  or  Barftbira),  in  Lower  Nubia,  where 
they  are  now  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  from  Assuan  southwards  to  Dongola.  Ethnologically  these 
modem  Nubians  are  a  very  mixed  people,  but  their  affiliation  to 
negroes  or  negroids,  which  is  based  on  physical  and  linguistic 
grounds,  is  confirmed  by  what  is  known  of  the  history  of  the 
Nilotic  peoples. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  the  region  beyond  Egypt  appear  to 
have  been  the  Uaua,  whose  name  occurs  in  an  inscription  on  a 
tomb  at  Memphis  of  the  Vlth  Dynasty,  and  again  constantly  in 
subsequent  inscriptions  down  to  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  as  the 
chief  negro  race  to  the  south  of  Syene.  (For  the  history  of  the 
country  during  this  period  see  Ethiopia).  It  thus  appears  that 
throughout  the  historic  period  down  to  the  arrival  of  Uie  Romans 
the  Nile-country  above  Egypt  was  occupied  by  a  negro  people. 
Egyptian  monuments  are  found  as  far  south  as  Mount  Barkal 
(Napata),  but  no  Egyptian  settlements  beyond  Syene.  Hence 
these  Uaua  negroes  probably  remained  unaffected,  or  very 
slightly  affected,  by  foreign  elements  until  about  the  3rd  century 
A.D.  Their  domain  then  began  to  be  encroached  upon  from  the 
east  by  the  Blcmmyes,  who  have  been  identified  with  the  present 
Beja  of  the  Nubian  desert.  It  was  owing  to  their  incessant  raids 
that  Diocletian  withdrew  the  Roman  garrisons  above  the 
cataracts,  and  called  in  the  warlike  Nobatae  to  protect  the 
Egyptian  frontier  from  their  attacks.  These  negro  Nobatae, 
originally  from  Kordofan,  as  is  now  evident,  had  advanced  to  the 
Great  Oasis  (Kharga)  in  Upper  Egypt,  whence  they  passed  into 
the  Nile  valley  between  the  cataracts.  Here  they  absorbed  the 
older  Uaua  of  kindred  stock,  and  ultimately  came  to  terms  with 
the  Blemmyes.  The  two  races  even  became  intermingled,  and, 
making  common  cause  against  the  Romans,  were  defeated  by 
Maximinus  in  451. 

The  Blemmyes,  remaining  pagan  after  the  Nubas  had  embraced 
Christianity  (6th  century)  were  soon  after  driven  from  the  Nile 
valley  eastwards  to  the  kindred  Megabares,  Memnons  and  other 
nomads,  who,  with  the  Troglodytes,  had  from  time  immemorial 
held  the  whole  steppe  region  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea 
from  Axum  to  Egypt.  Here  their  most  collective  name  was 
Bugaitae  (BoiryoctraO,  as  appears  from  the  Axumite  inscription, 
whence  the  forms  Buja,  Beja,  which  occur  in  the  oldest  Arab 
records,  and  by  which  they  are  still  known. 

In  the  7th  century  the  Arabs  who  had  conquered  Egypt 
penetrated  into  Lower  Nubia,  where  the  two  Jaw&bareh  and 
Al-Gharblya  tribes  became  powerful,  and  amalgamated  with  the 
Nabas  of  that  district.  Their  further  progress  south  was  barred 
by  the  Christian  kings  of  Dongola  iq.v.)  until  the  14th  century, 
when  the  Arabs  became  masters  of  the  whole  region.  Still 
later  another  element  was  added  to  the  population  in  the  intro- 
duction by  the  Turkish  masters  of  £g>'pt  of  a  number  of 
Bosnians.  These  Bosnians  (Ralaji  as  they  caUed  themselves) 
settled  in  the  country  and  intermarried  with  the  Arabs  and 
Nubians,  their  descendants  still  holding  lands  between  Assuan  and 
Derr.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Nubians  of  this  district,  fairest  of  all 
the  race,  still  claim  Arab  and  Osmanli  (Bosnian)  descent. 

Nevertheless,  the  Nubian  type  remains  essentially  negro,  being 
characterized  by  a  very  dark  complexion,  var>'ing  from  a 
mahogany  brown  and  deep  bronze  to  an  almost  black  shade,  with 
tumid  lips,  large  Uack  animated  eyes,  doli-chocephalic  head 
(index  73,  72),  hair  often  woolly  or  strongly  frizzled,  and  scant 
beard  worn  under  the  chin  like  the  figures  of  the  fugitives  (Uaua?) 
in  the  battle-pieces  sculptured  on  the  walls  of  the  Egyptian 
temples.  At  the  same  time  the  nose  is  much  larger  and  the 
zygomatic  arches  less  prominent  than  in  the  full-blood  negro. 
The  Nilotic  Nubians  are  on  the  whole  a  strong  muscular  people, 


essentially  agricultural,  more  warlike  and  energetic  than  the 
Egyptians.  Many  find  employment  as  artisans,  small  deakn, 
porters  and  soldiers  in  Egypt,  where  they  are  usually  noted  for 
their  honesty,  and  frank  and  cheerful  temperament  Sina  the 
overthrow  of  the  native  Christian  states  all  have  become  Mabom> 
medans,  but  not  of  a  fanatical  type.  Although  a  native  of  Doogola, 
the  mahdi,  Mahommed  Ahmed,  found  his  chief  tupport.  not 
among  his  cotmtrymen,  but  among  the  more  recently  converted 
Kordofan  negroes  and  the  nomad  Arabs  and  Beja.  (For  etkno> 
k>gy  see  also  Hamitic  Races,  Beja,  AbAboa,  Bqbaux, 
Hadendoa,  &c.). 

Lanruate. — Little  is  known  of  the  language  of  the  andem  Nabiaas 
or  of  Its  connexion,  if  any,  with  the  language,  known  at  Meroitic, 
of  the  "  Ethiopians  "  who  preceded  them.  The  hieroglyphs  aad 
inscriptions  in  Meroitic  bek>ng  mostly  to  the  first  six  centunes  A.&.; 
the  existing  Nubian  MSS.  are  medieval  and  are  written  chiefly  m 
Greek  letters,  and  in  form  and  character  resemble  Coptic.  They  are, 
with  one  exception,  written  on  parchment  and  contain  li\-esof  saists, 


&c.,  the  exception  being  a  legal  document.  The  roost  notevoctby  ol 
these  MSS.  was  found  near  Edfu,  in  Upoer  Egypt,  csriy  in  the 
20th  century  and  purchased  for  the  British  Museum  in  tool    Euty. 


chius,  patriarch  01^  Alexandria  about  930,  included  "  Nubi"  aswsg 
the  six  kinds  of  writing  which  he  mentions  as  current  amooE  tbe 
Hamitic  peoples,  and  Nubi "  also  appears  among  a  Urt  of  ax 
writings  mentioned  in  an  ancient  manuscript  now  in  the  Berlin 
Museum. 

The  modem  Nubian  tongue,  deariy  the  descendant  of  the  Nnbsaa 
of  the  MSS.,  is  very  sonorous  and  expressive.    Its  distinctly  ucrro 
character  is  betrayed  in  the  complete  absence  of  gramnutical  geooer. 
in   its  primitive  vowel-system  and   highly-developed  process  of 
consonantal  assimilation,  softening  all  harsh  combmatwni»  lastly, 
in  the  peculiar  infix  J  inserted  between  the  verbal  root  and  the  plural 
pronominal  object,  as  in  as'  tokki^j^fl  shake  them.    As  in  Eastu, 
the  verb  presents  a  multiplicity  of  forms,  including  one  prcaert, 
three  past  and  futurctcnscs.  with  personal  endings  complete,  passivr, 
interrogative,  conditional,  elective,  negative  and  other  forms,  each 
with  its  proper  participial  inflexions.     In  Lepsius's  grammar  the 
verbal  paradigm  nils  altogether  1 10  pages. 

Of  the  Nilotic  as  distinguished  from  the  Kordofan  branch  of  the 
Nflba  language  there  are  three  principal  dialects  current  frcaa 
Assuan  along  the  Nile  southwards  to  MeroC,  as  under: — 

1.  Northern:  Dialect  of  BatA  Kent  or  Mattokki^  from  the  &i« 
cataract  to  ScbG*  and  W&di  al-'Arab,  probably  dating  fron 
the  Diocletian  period. 
II.  Cent Aal  :  The  MaJuA  or  Afariil.  from  I^orosko  to  Wicfi  HaVS 
(second  cataract}.    Here  the  natives  are  called  Saklokki. 
in  contradistinction  to  the  northern  Mattokld. 
III.  Southern:  Doniolawi^  throughout  the  province  of  Dongr^a 
from  the  second  cataract  to  J.  D€ja  near  Meroe,  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  Arab  distnct  of  Dar  Shagi^-    B\ 
the  Mahasi  people  it  is  called  Biderin  Bannid,  **  bnfri»se 
of  the  poor,"  or,  collectively  with  the  Kens,  Oshkiria 
Bannid,  "  language  of  slaves. 
The  northern  and  southern  varieties  are  closely  related  to  each 
other,  differing  considerably  from  the  central,  which  shows  mofc 
marked  affinities  with  the  Kordofan  Nflba.  possibly  because  tbe 
Saidokki  people  are  later  arrivals  from  Kordofan.    For  topography. 
&c.  and  archaeology,  see  Sudan  S  An^o-Ejfypiian  and  EcTrr. 

AuTHORinES.-^.  R.  Lepsius,  Nubisckturammaiik  (Berlin,  I8So^. 
and  Briefe  aus  Aetypten,  Aokiopien,  &c.  (Berlin,   185a);   D.   R. 
Maclver,  Areika  (Oxford,  1909);  Nutnan  Texts,  edited  by   E.  A. 
Wallis  Budge  (British  Museum,  1900);  F.  U  Griffith.  "  Sosnc  o-M 
Nubian  Christian  Texts"  in  Journal  of  ThaJogical  Stmdies  (JuK. 
1909):  E.  A.  Wallii  Budge.  The  Etypttan  Sudan  (London,   k^tj;'  . 
J.  Ward,  Our  Sudan,  Us  Pyramids  and  Progress  (London.    190^  . 
E.  RQppell,  Reisen  in  Nu6ien,  Kordofan,  &c  (Frankfort   a.    M 
1829):  F.  Caillaud.  Voyage  d  Miroi  (Paris.  i8a6):  L.  Retnisch.  L  -t 
Nuba-Spracke  (Vienna,  1879);  Memoirs  of  the  Soci6t6   kh^di^v  W 
de  (}<^)graphic,  Cairo:  J.  L.  Burckhardt,  Travels  in    Nmbia.   tr. 
(London.  1819):  G.  VVaddington  and  B.  Hanbury.  Journal  of  a  It  -'. 
to  some  parts  of  Ethiopia  (London.  182a):  E.  F.  Gau.    Nub*.-  rr 
Denkmdler  (Stuttgart,  1821).    Consult  also  the  bibliosrapby  uskSct 

SUDAN. 

ftUBLE,  a  pn»ance  of  central  ChUe,  bounded  N.  by  Linares. 

E.  by  the  Argentine  Republic,  S.  by  Concepci6a  auid  \V.  t  v 
Concepci6n  and  Maule.  Area,  3407  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1895)  x  53 .c  -.  ^ 
The  province  lies  partly  in  the  great  central  valley  of  Chile,  nc.  t 
for  its  fine  climate  and  fertility,  and  partly  on  tbe  ^wrs'cn 
slopes  of  the  Andes.  The  Itata  river,  which  forms  tbe  soutb*." 
boundary,  and  its  principal  tributary,  the  ]Ruble.  form  i^ 
drainage  system  of  the  province.  Agriculture  and  graxang:  2.: 
the  principal  industries.  Wheat  is  largely  produce<l,  axs<l  ihci 
are  vineyards  in  some  localities.  Stock-raising  is  ptirsaf 
I  chiefly  in  tbe  east,  where  the  pastures  are  rich  aiui  tlse 


. ,_..  M  ineprovmee  on 

■he  slope  of  Ibe  volcuo  of  that  name,  about  7000  ft.  tbove  •« 
kv<l,  are  very  popular  ia  Chile. 

MUCERU  ALPATBBHA  (mod.  ffxera  Infalart,  g.K),  an 
(Bcicot  town  of  Campania,  Italy,  Is  tbe  vaOsy  of  the  Saniu* 
(Sarao),  about  10  m.  E.  of  tbe  modem  coait  line  at  Tixn  Anoun- 
oata,  and  8  m.  E.  ot  Pompeii.  In  tbe  period  before  tbe  Ronua 
fuptcmacy  It  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  town  In  tbe  valley 
of  the  Saraui,  Ueicuhmeum,  Pompeii.  Stabiae  and  SurreBtum 
all  being  dependent  upon  it.  The  coins  ot  the  loim  bear  the 
head  of  the  rivet  god.  It  maintained  Iti  lUegianEe  to  Rome 
till  309  B^  when  it  ioined  the  revolted  Samnites.  In  jofi  it 
repulied  a  Roman  attempt  10  hmd  at  the  mouth  of  the  Samui, 
but  in  107  it  waa  betieged  and  surrendered.  It  obtained  favour- 
able terma,  and  remained  faithful  to  Rome  even  after  Cannae. 
Hannibal  reduced  it  in  316  by  itarvaLlon,  and  destroyed  and 
plundered  the  town.  Tbe  inhal^tanti  relumed  wfaen  peace  was 
reilored.  Even  during  the  Sodal  War  Nuccna  remained  true  to 
Rome,  tbough  the  dependent  tovna  joined  the  revolt;  alter  it 
Ihey  were  fomied  into  Independent  communitls,  and  Nucetia 
received  the  territory  of  Stabiae,  whkb  had  been  deilroycd  by 
Sulla  in  Bq  B.C.,  ai  a  compenulion.  In  73  B^  it  was  plundered 
y  SpartacuL    Of  the  building!  of  the  andent  dty  nothing 


e  Roman  period,  and  here  U 
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KUCLBtn  (Lat.  for  the  kenial  of  a  nut,  ntii,  the  itone  of 
fruit),  the  central  p«tion  of  things,  round  wbich  other  p*ru  of 
tbe  aune  thing  or  other  thinp  collect  togethei.  Tbe  term  Is 
paiticularly  applied  to  the  central  mass  of  protoplasm  in  a  plant 
or  animal  cdl  (see  CYIOI.OOV). 

HUBU,  a  Nilotic  negro  people  of  the  upper  Nile,  dwelling  In  the 
iWMmpy  plains  south  of  Fasboda  and  at  tbe  Bahr-^l.Ghaial 
conSuence,  and  having  for  neighbours  the  Dinha,  whom  they 
letemblc  They  are  long-legged  and  flat-footed,  and  live,  liLe 
the  aquatic  birds,  on  fish,  lools  and  river  plants.  They  tattoo 
tribal  niaiks  on  the  forehead,  and  the  women  pierce  the  upper 
lips.  A  few  Nuer  families  hve  an  the  floating  isleta  of  graas  and 
reeda  brought  down  by  the  river  In  flood. 

NUBVA  lAH  SALVADOR,  ot  Sakta  Ticut,  the  caj^tal  of  tbe 
department  of  La  Ubenad,  Salvador;  on  the  railnay  between 
SaD  SaJvador  (10  m.  N.)  and  the  Pacific  port  of  La  LiberUd. 
Pap.  (190s)  about  18,000.  The  town  was  founded  ia  I8S4,  and 
intended  to  replace  the  caplal,  San  Salvador,  which  wa*  ruined 
by  an  earthquake  in  that  year  but  soon  afterwards  rebuilt. 
J4ucv>  San  Salvador  ia  an  attractive  town  with  a  large  and 
growing  trade. 

HDEVa  LEAh,  a  northern  state  of  Medco,  bounded  N„  E. 
and  5.E.  by  Tamaulipas.  S.  and  S.W.  by  San  Luia  Fotosf  and 
W.  *nd  N.  by  Coahuila.  Fop.  (1900)  ji;,gj7;  area  ijiSQi 
■q-  tB-  Nuevo  Le6n  lies  partly  upon  the  great  Mexican  plateau 
nnd  partly  upon  its  eastern  slopes,  the  Sierra  Madre  Orii 


:b  of  tbe  i 


-aMadr 


northward  f rem  the  vicinity  of  Salliua,  but  its  elevati 

sre  low.  The  average  elevation  of  the  Sierra  Madre  withm  the 
«tatc  ia  sLghtly  under  5500  ft.  The  general  character  of  the 
surface  ia  mountainous,  though  the  vcslem  and  louth-westem 
^il**  are  level  and  dry  as  In  the  adjoining  atate  of  Coahuila. 
In  the  N.  the  general  elevation  is  low,  the  surface  sandy  and 
covered  with  catius  and  mesquite  growth,  and  hot.  setni-arid 
conditions  prevail.  The  eastern  slopes  receive  more  rain  and  are 
irell  cloth^  iiilh  vegetation,  but  the  lower  valleys  are  aub- 
I  ropcal  in  character  and  are  largely  devoted  to  sugar  production. 
The  higher  elevations  have  a  dry,  temperate,  healthful  climate. 
1~lure  are  manyrlveiaand  iIieaDi*,  notably  the  Salado.Pesqueria 
»  nd  Presas,  but  none  is  navigable  within  the  slate,  though  many 
ffaajniah  good  water  power.   Agricttltuic  is  the  prindpal  industry, 
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(F.  C.  dc  Monterrey  al  Golfo  I 
Tampico  N.N.W.  10  Monteney,  and  thence  westward  to  Trevifto 
(formerly  Venadlto)  in  Coahuila,  a  sution  on  the  Meiican  Inicr- 
nationaL  The  other  prindpal  towns  ate :  Linares,  or  San  Felipe 
de  Linares  (pop.  30,690  in  1900),  113  m.  by  rail  S.E.  of  the  capital 
in  a  rich  a^iculturai  region;  Lampazos,  or  Lampaeos  de 
Naianjo  (7704),  q6  m.  by  raU  N.W.  of  the  capital;  Cadereyia 
Juninei,  Garda,  Sanliago  and  Doctor  Arroyo,  the  last  in  the 

HUOBHt,  ROBERT  NnQEHT,  EsaL  (1703-1788),  IrUh 
politician  and  poel,  son  of  Michael  Nugent,  was  bom  at  Carlani- 
towa.  Co.  Wcstmeath.  He  was  tersely  described  by  Richaid 
Glovet  aa  "a  Jovial  and  voluptuous  Irishman  who  had  left 
papery  for  the  Protestant  rdigion.  money  and  widows."  His 
change  of  rcli^on  took  place  at  a  very  early  period  in  life;  he 
married  b  I7j6  Anna  (d.  1756),  daughter  of  James  Cragp,  the 
secretary  of  state,  a  lady  who  had  already  been  twice  given  in 
marriage.  .  His  wife's  property  comprised  the  borough  of  St 
Hawcs  in  Cornwall,  and  Nugent  sat  for  that  constituency  from 
1 741  to  1 7  J4.  after  which  date  be  represented  Bristol  until  1774, 
when  he  returned  to  St  Mawes.  He  was  a  lord  of  the  treasury 
from  1754  to  17 jg  and  preaident  of  the  board  of  trade  from  17W 
to  1768.  He  married  in  17^7  Elizabeth,  dowager-counlcss  of 
Berkeley,  who  hreught  him  a  Urge  fortune.  His  support  of  the 
ministry  was  so  useful  that  he  was  created  in  1767  Viscount 
Clare,  and  in  1776  EaH  Nugent,  both  Irish  peerages.  He  died  on 
the  ijth  of  October  17SS.  Lord  Nugent  was  the  author  of  some 
poetical  productions,  several  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  second 
volume  of  Dodsley'a  C/Medimu  (1748).  The  earldom  descended 
by  apedal  remainder  to  tbe  earl's  son-in.Iaw,  Ceotge  Nugent 
Temple  Grenville,  marquess  of  Buckingham,  and  so  to  his 
succesion,  the  dukes  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos. 

HUISAKCX  {Ihraugb  Fr.  wuniui.  Knuonct,  from  Ut.  noeai, 

or  injury.  In  English  [aw  nuisance  is  either  public  or  private. 
A  public  or  common  nuisance  is  defined  by  Sir  J.  F.  Stephen  as 
"  an  act  not  warranted  by  law,  or  an  omission  to  discharge  a 
legal  duly,  which  act  or  omission  obstructs  or  causes  Incon- 
venience or  damage  to  the  public  in  the  exercise  of  rights  common 
to  allHis  Majesty's  subjects  "{D;{ul<i/Uti-CriiHi>ia/£aiii,p.iio). 
A  common  nuisance  is  punishable  as  a  misdemeanour  at  common 
law,  where  no  special  prevision  is  made  by  statute.  In  modem 
times  many  of  the  old  common  law  nuisances  have  been  tbe 
subject  of  legislation.  It  is  no  defence  for  a  master  or  employer 
that  a  nuisance  ia  caused  by  the  acts  nf  his  servants,  if  such  acts 
are  within  the  scope  of  their  employment,  even  though  such 
acts  are  done  without  his  knowledge  and  contrary  to  hisordera. 
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venienceordamage  to  a  private  person,  and  la  left  to  be  redressed 

rights  affecting  the  value  or  convenience  of  the  property.  "  The 
real  question  in  all  the  cases  is  the  question  of  fact,  obethet  the 
annoyance  i*  such  as  materially  to  interfere  with  tbe  ordinary 
comlon  of  bumu  existence"   (Lord  Romilly  In  Crum^  v. 
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Lambert,  1S67,  L.R.  3  Eq.  409).  A  private  nuisance,  differing 
in  this  respect  from  a  public  nuisance,  may  be  legalized  by  un- 
interrupted use  for  twenty  years.  It  used  to  be  thought  that, 
if  a  man  knew  there  was  a  nuisance  and  went  and  lived  near  it, 
he  could  not  recover,  because,  it  was  said,  it  is  he  that  goes  to 
the  nuisance  and  not  the  nuisance  to  him.  But  this  has  long 
ceased  to  be  law,  as  regards  both  the  remedy  by  damages  and 
the  remedy  by  injunction. 

The  remedy  for  a  public  nuisance  b  by  information,  indictment, 
summary  procedure  or  abatement.  An  information  lies  in  cases 
of  great  public  importance,  such  as  the  obstruction  of  a  navigable 
river  by  piers.  In  some  matters  the  law  allows  the  party  to  take 
the  remedy  into  his  own  hands  and  to  "  abate  "  the  nuisance. 
Thus,  if  a  gate  be  placed  across  a  highway,  any  person  lawfully 
using*  the  highway  may  remove  the  obstruction,  provided  that  no 
breach  of  the  peace  is  caused  thereby.  The  remedy  for  a  private 
nuisance  is  by  injunction,  action  for  damages  or  abatement.  An 
action  lies  in  every  ca:ie  for  a  private  nuisance;  it  also  lies  where  the 
nuisance  is  public,  provided  tnat  the  plaintiff  can  prove  that  he  has 
sustained  some  special  injury.  In  such  a  case  the  civil  is  in  addition 
to  the  criminal  remedy.  In  abating  a  private  nuisance,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  do  more  damage  than  is  necessary  for  the  removal 
of  the  nuisance. 

In  Scotland  there  is  no  recognized  distinction  between  public 
and  private  nuisances.  The  law  as  to  what  constitutes  a  nuisance 
is  substantially  the  same  as  in  Fndand.  A  list  of  statutory  nuisances 
will  be  found  in  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act  1867,  and  amend* 
ing  acts.    The  remedy  fur  nuisance  is  by  interdict  or  action. 

The  American  law  on  the  subject  is  practically  the  same  as  the 
English  law. 

NUKHA,  a  town  of  Russian  Caucasia,  in  the  government  of 
£lizavetF>ol,  and  previous  to  1819  the  capital  of  the  khanate  of 
Sheki,  lying  57  m.  N.E.  of  the  town  of  Elizavetopol,  at  the  S. 
foot  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Caucasus.  Pop.  (1861)  22,618; 
(1897)  24,811;  mainly  Tatars,  with  some  Armenians.  The 
cupola  of  the  church  in  the  fortress  is  2455  ft.  above  the  sca-lcvel, 
in  41°  12'  18'  N.  and  47®  12'  7'  E.  The  fortress,  a  square 
enclosure,  ercctcrl  in  1765,  contains  the  palace,  built  in  1790  in 
the  original  Persian  style.  The  leading  industry  is  the  breeding 
of  silkworms  and  the  spinning  of  silk.  Nukha  was  a  mere 
village  down  to  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century,  when  it  was 
chosen  by  Hajji  Chclyabi.  the  founder  of  the  khanate  of  Sheki, 
as  his  residence.  The  Russian  occupation  dates  from  1807, 
though  the  annexation  was  not  completed  till  1819. 

NULLAH  (Hindostani  for  an  arm  of  the  sea,  stream  or  water- 
course),  a  steep  narrow  valley.  Like  the  wadi  of  the  Arabs,  the 
nullah  is  characteristic  of  mountainous  or  hilly  country  where 
there  is  little  rainfall.  In  the  drier  pans  of  India,  and  in  many 
parts  of  Australia  there  arc  small  steep-sided  valleys  penetrating 
the  hills,  clothed  with  rough  brushwood  or  small  trees  growing 
in  the  stony  soil.  During  occasional  heavy  rains  torrents  rush 
down  the  nullahs  and  quickly  disappear.  There  is  little  local 
action  upon  the  sides,  while  the  bed  is  lowered,  and  consequently 
these  valleys  arc  narrow  and  steep. 

NULLIFICATION,  the  process  of  making  null  or  of  no  effect 
(Lat.  nullus,  none).  In  United  States  history  the  term  is 
applied  to  the  process  by  which  a  state  either  (a)  in  fact  suspended, 
or  (6)  claimed  a  constitutional  right  of  suspending,  the  operation 
of  a  federal  law  within  its  own  territory.  The  doctrine  of 
nullification  as  a  constitutional  theory  was  probably  never 
held  by  a  majority  of  the  stales  or  of  the  American  j)eoplc  at 
any  one  time,  though  before  i860  most  of  the  states  asserted 
or  practised  it.  The  belief  in  nullification  was  based  on  the 
theory  that  the  union  of  the  states  was  a  voluntary  one,  each 
member  retaining  its  sovereignty,  though  for  purposes  of  con- 
venience delegating  certain  pow^ers  of  government  to  an  agent — 
the  federal  government.  The  powers  of  this  agent  were  strictly 
limited  by  the  Constitution,  and  should  it  transcend  these 
powers  the  states  must  interpose  to  protect  their  rights.  This 
view  held  that  the  Supreme  Court  created  by  the  Constitution 
was  not  a  proper  tribunal  to  decide  causes  arising  beyond  the 
Constitution  or  relating  to  the  nature  of  the  Union,  but  that 
its  jurisdiction  was  limited  to  cases  arising  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. If  the  Federal  government  usurped  a  right  belonging  to 
the  state,  the  latter,  being  a  sovereignty,  must  judge  for  itself. 

As  later  perfected  by  John  C.  Calhoun  {q.v.),  the  theory  of 


nullification  required  a  practice  as  follows.    A  itate  aswxd 
by  a  kwof  the  Federal  congress  might,  in  constituent  cooventioi, 
suspend  the  operation  of  the  objectionable  law,  and  rqwn  iu 
action  to  the  other  states.     If  three-fourths  of  them  sbodd 
decide  that  the  law  in  question  was  not  unconstitutional,  ibcs 
in  effect  it  became  ratified  (see  United  Slates  Ccnstiimiot, 
art.  v.).    The  dissatisfied  state  must  then  submit  or  must  dra* 
out  of  the  union  by  the  act  of  secession  (see  Secession,  ud 
Confederate  States).   This  theory  of  the  right  of  nulliiiatiai 
was  considered  by  those  who  held  it  to  be  in  accord  vi:h  *i< 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Constitution.     It  most  be  disils- 
guish^  from  secession,  which  was  considered  a  sovereign  r^, 
one  above  the  Constitution;  yet    nullification  presumed  the 
sovereignty  of  the  state. 

The  earliest  assertions  of  the  doctrine  of  nuIIific^tioQ  ut 
found  in  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions  of  1733-1799, 
written  respectively  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Madisca 
in  protest  against  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  of  CongrcB. 
Nullification  was  first  practised  in  1S09  by  Pennsylvania.  iW 
governor  ordering  out  the  state  troops  to  resist  the  execatioi 
of  a  decree  of  a  Federal  court.  In  the  New  Engbnd  a^t^ 
1809-1815,  the  United  States  law-s  relating  to  embargo,  doc- 
intercourse  and  army  enlistments  were  nullified  by  state  actioa. 
From  X835-1829  the  state  of  Georgia  forcibly  prevented  the 
execution  of  Federal  laws  and  court  decrees  relating  to  tk 
Indians  within  her  borders  and  in  AUbanna,  zSj^-i&j).  ibrc 
was  a  similar  nullification.  The  only  example  of  nu!l!iiuLiQa 
in  which  theory  and  practice  coincided  was  the  nuIiitu'Jai 
in  1832  by  South  Carolina  of  the  Federal  tariff  laws.  In  ths 
the  state  acted  upon  the  theory  outlined  above  whkh  vai 
perfected  by  Calhoun.  In  the  last  decade  before  the  CvrX  War 
fourteen  of  the  Northern  states  in  the  so-called  **  IVriOul 
Liberty  laws  "  nullified  the  Federal  statute:*  rebting  to  slam 
and  slavery  by  making  it  a  crime  for  their  citizens  to  obe>-  :bae 
laws  and  by  setting  the  state  administration  against  the  Fedcnl 
officials..  Since  the  Reconstruction  the  Southern  state*  bam 
in  practice  effected  a  nullification  of  the  Fourteenth  aod 
Fifteenth  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  providiPig  for  Depo 
suffrage. 

See  John  C.  Calhoun,  Works,  vols.  i.  and  \\.  (New  York.  i?53- 
1855):  D.  F.  Houston^  Critical  Study  of  SuUijicatii^  \n  i-sM 
Carolina  (New  York,  1897)  I C.  W.  Loring,  JS'itlltficaiurn  end  S.:riV* 
(New  York,  1803):  E.  P.  Powell,  Nullification  and  SarsJunnM 
United  Slates  (New  York.  1897);  and  U.  B.  Phillip*.  Cfer^  iti 
States  RighU  (Washington,  1902).  (\\ .  L  F.i 

NUMANTIA.  an  ancient  hill  fortress  in  northern  Spjin.  In 
the  province  of  Soria  (Old  Castile),  overhanging  the  vili^fccf 
Garray,  near  the  town  of  Soria,  on  the  upper  Dcuro.    Here, 
on  a  small  isolated  high  plateau  in  the  middle  of  the  v^Juf. 
was  the  stronghold  which  played  the  principal  part  in  a  fjLXJCS 
struggle  between  theconquering  Romans  and  the  native Spariirdf 
during  the  years  iS4-i33  B.C.     Numantia  was  especUly  ad- 
eemed in  the  latter  part  of  this  war  from  144  onwarcs.    b 
was  several  times  unsuccessfully  besieged.     Once  the  K-xeiZ 
general  Hostilius  Mancinus  with  his  whole  army  was  con'pc^ 
to  surrender  (137).     Finally,  Scipio  Acmilianus,  Rome's  in 
and  only  general  in  that  age,  with  some  60.000  men  drew  roic: 
the  town  6  m.  of  continuous  entrenchments  with  seven  casf* 
at  intervals.    After  15  months  (134-133)  he  reduced  by  knag* 
the  6000-8000  Numantine  soldiers,  much  as  Caesar  aftemns 
reduced  Alesia  in  Gaul.    The  result  was  regarded  as  a  g:anaa 
victory,  and  in  Roman  literature  the  fall  of  Numantia  w 
placed  beside  the  fall  of  Carthage  (149  B.C.).     In  trjih..  ^ 
maintenance  in  effective  condition  of  so  large  a  Romut  i<xs 
in  so  remote  and  difficiilt  a  region  was  in  itself  a  real  acKi^^Ttaes: 
and  such  as  at  that  time  no  one  but  Sdpio  could  have  pericr^c^ 
He  redeemed  by  organized  strategy  the  vacillations  and  ittB^ 
of  statesmen  who  had  sat  at  home  and  sent  out  inidequ^ 
expeditions  or  incompetent  commanders.     The  site  was,  voit 
the  Roman  Empire,  occupied  by  a  Roman  town  called  NuntaciK 
and  the  Itinerary  tells  of  a  Roman  road  which  ran  past  it-  ' 
is  to-day  a  "  Monumento  Nacional  "  of  Spain,  aod  bas>ir^ 
remarkable  discoveries  to  the  skilful  excavataoas  of  Dr  ScksL'd 
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»S7i«io),  who  bu  tnced  llw  Cdtiberlui  town,  Ihe  linn 
SdpJD  ud  Kvcnl  Mher  Roman  ampt  dMing  from  the 
ButineWin.  (F.  J.  H.) 

lUMA  rOMFIUUI,  (cccnd  IcgendiTy  king  of  Roma  (715- 
■.c),  wu  m  Sabine,  ■  native  o(  Curei,  and  hi*  wife  wa> 
dushter  of  Tllus  Totiua,  the  Sabine  colleague  ol  Romului. 
i^u  dccted  by  ihc  Roman  people  at  the  ckoe  of  a  ycar'a 
D,  during  whkh  (be  Bovcrdgnly  bad  been  aerciaed 
"ally  all  thi       ■ 


buted  to 


.    He  I 


thm  woibip  of  Teminui  (tbe  god  of  landmarks),  appoL 
f^dvaJ  of  Fida  (Faitb),  built  the  temple  of  Janua,  leorgan- 
[  tht  calendar  and  fixed  dayi  of  builneaa  and  boliday.  He 
Auted  tbe  flamena  (sacred  pricsti)  of  Jupiter,  Man  and 
rinua;  Ibe  virgiiis  of  Veala,  to  keep  tbe  aacred  fire  burning 
:be  heonb  of  the  city;  tbe  Salil,  to  guard  Ibc  ahield  tbat 

fiom  heaven;  the  ponlififd  and  augura,  to  arrange  lh« 
1  >nd  interpTet  tbe  will  of  Ibe  goda;  be  alto  divided  the 
dicTaftsinen  Into  nine  gilds.  He  derived  his  Inqiinitioa  from 
wife,  tbe  nymph  Egeria,  whom  he  used  to  meet  by  night  in 
■acied  grave.  After  t  long  and  peaceful  reign,  during  which 
pte*  of  Janus  were  doicd,  Numa  died  and  was  auccteded 
Uk  warlike  TuUus  HostlUus.  Livy  (il.  ig)  telb  a  cuiioiu 
y  of  two  alone  cbots,  bearing  iiucriptlons  In  Creek  and 
in,  which  were  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Jaoiculum  (181  B.C.), 

puiportmg  to  contam  tbe  body  of  Numa  and  the  other  bis 
lis.  Tbe  fint  when  opened  wu  found  (o  be  empty,  but  the 
nd  contained  Ibuneca  books  relating  to  philoii^y  and 
tifiol  bw,  which  were  publicly  burned  u  tending  to  under- 
e  the  ettablished  religion. 

to  ^n^e  Icgisblor  can  really  be  con^dered  reqwn^le  for 
Use  institutions  ascribed  to  Nnma;  Ihey  are  essentially 
i«n,  and  older  than  Rome  itself.  Even  Roman  Iradiiion 
\t  wavett;  i-t,  the  feliiles  are  vsriousfy  atlribuied  to  Tullus 
itilius  and  Ancus  Maiclus.  The  supposed  hw-books,  which 
e    to  aU  appearance  new  when  discavered,   were  clearly 
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:lligible.    Again  1 
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mce,  colDUt  in  the  t 

Dotions  of  "one."  "two,"  and  the  vi  _ 

Amenlil,  and  must  have  impressed  themselves  on  the  hum 

1  at  >  very  early  period;  evidence  ol  this  Is  found  In  I 

tnutical  distinction  of  ungular,  dual  and  plural   whi 

ra  in  ancient  languages  of  widely  different  races.    A  ml 

lite  idea  of  number  seems  to  have  f)een  gradually  arquir 

ealiaing  the  equivalence,  as  regards  plurality,  of  diSerc 

Rte  groups,  such  as  the  fingers  of  the  tight  hand  and  ihc 

le  left.    This  ted  10  the  invention  of  a  set  ol  names  which 


linology.  and  the  scieJ 

r  has  been  submitted  i 
'See  also  Nvuirui 


analyitc  [t  ta,  tn  fact,  one  of  tbe  most  characteristic  results  o[ 
modem  mathematical  icsearch  that  (he  term'  mmbtr  has  bccD 
made  at  once  more  precise  and  more  eitenslve. 

s.  Atfrttalti  (alto  called  manijaldi  at  n'l),— Let  us  assume  the 
poaalbillty  of  conitrucling  or  contemplating  3  permanent  system 
of  Ibingi  such  that  (i)  Ibe  system  includes  all  ob^ts  10  which 
acertain  definite  quality  belongs^  (1)  no  object  without  this 
quality  belongs  to  the  system;  (3)  each  object  ol  Ihe  lystem  Is 
permanently  recogniiable  as  the  same  thing,  and  as  disllnct 
from  all  other  ob^ecU  of  the  system.  Such  a  collection  is  called 
an  atP't"!'-  the  separate  objects  belonging  to  it  ate  called  its 
tltmaUi.    An  aggregate  may  con^t  of  1  single  element. 

Il  Es  further  assumed  that  we  can  select,  by  a  diGoile  process, 
one  or  more  dementi  of  any  aggregate  A  at  pleasure;  these 
form  another  aggregate  B.  If  any  element  of  A  remains  un- 
aclected,  Bisuidlobcaparlof  Afiniymbols,  B<A):if  not, 
B  ia  Identical  wilb  A.  Every  clemenl  of  A  Is  a  pjrt  of  A.  If 
B<A  and  C-<B,  then  C<A. 

When  a  corre^iondence  can  be  established  between  two 
aggregates  A  and  B  in  such  a  way  that  to  e\'ciy  clement  of  A 
cotrc^rands  one  and  only  one  element  of  B,  and  conversely,  A 
and  B  are  said  to  be  t^uiraUnt.  or  to  have  the  tame  pottar  (or 
jitney);  in  symbols,  A</-B.  If  A</>B  and  B</>C,  then  A»C. 
■■  '  ■■  •    •       „  aggregate  to  be  equivalent  to  a  part  of 


itself:  1 


!o  be  i«Mil 


Itablish 


d,  bya 


I,  b  of  an 
t  dcfinile 


criterion,  one  or  other  ol  f 

by  a<&  and  a>i,  stibject  to  the  following  c< 

e>i,  then  t<»,  and  if  a<b,  then  t>a;  (j)  lfa>»and  ft>c, 

then  a>c.    In  Ibis  case  Ibe  criterion  Is  said  (0  arrange  Ihe 

aggregate  hi  order.   An  aggregate  which  can  be  arranged  in  order 

may  be  called  on/inaNe.   An  otdinabic  aggrcgitc  may,  in  general, 

by  the  application  of  different  criteria,  be  arranged  in  order  in  a 

variety  of  wa>'B.    According  at  o<iora>A  we  shall  speak  ol  a 


imply  a 
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order  by  a  definite  criteiion  will  be 
Let  0. 1  be  any  two  elements  of  : 
suppose  a<fr.  All  tbe  elemenU  «  (Il 
Slid  to  fall  within  Ihe  interval  (a,  t) 
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preceding 
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presently,  for  any  assigned  el 
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said  to  be  veli'Ordered  (or  tiffrmally  orJtred) 
when,  in  addition  to  being  ordered,  il  has  the  following  pro. 
perties:  (1)  A  has  a  firsi  or  lowest  clement  a  which  is  anterior 
to  all  the  rst;  (1)  if  B  is  any  part  of  A,  then  B  hisaiirsi 
clemenl.  It  follows  from  this  that  every  pan  of  a  well-ordered 
aggregate  is  itself  welljjrdered.  A  well^irdered  aggregate  may 
or  may  not  have  a  lasl  element. 
Two  ordered  aggregates  A,  B  are  said  lo  beii'miYttr  (A£.B)  when 


1  any  ti 


eeleme 
'  of  A, then  I 


i<a'.  Foteiample,(i,3,_ 
re  can  make  tbe  even  number  311  coircspi 
umber  (m— i)  and  conversely. 
Similar  ordered  aggregates  are  said  to  have  ihr 


same  ordtr-type. 
This  somewhat 
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a'  does  not  exist ;  in  this  case  a  is  the  Ust  element  of  A.)  Thus 
in  a  well-ordered  aggregate  every  element  except  the  last  (if 
there  be  a  last  element)  is  succeeded  by  a  definite  next  element. 
The  ingenuity  of  man  has  developed  a  symbolism  by  means  of 
which  every  S3rmbol  is  associated  with  a  definite  next  succeeding 
symbol,  and  in  this  way  we  have  a  set  of  visible  or  audible  signs 
1 , 3, 3,  &c.  (or  their  verbal  equivalents),  representing  an  aggregate 
in  which  (i)  there  is  a  definite  order,  (3)  there  is  a  first  term, 
(3)  each  term  has  one  next  following,  and  consequently  there  is 
no  last  term.  Counting  a  set  of  objects  means  associating  them 
in  order  with  the  first  and  subsequent  members  of  this  con- 
ventional aggregate.  The  process  of  coimting  may  lead  to  three 
different  results:  (i)  the  set  of  objects  may  be  finite  in  number, 
so  that  they  are  associated  with  a  part  of  the  conventional  aggre- 
gate which  has  a  last  term;  (2)  the  set  of  objects  may  have  the 
same  power  as  the  conventional  aggregate;  (3)  the  set  of  objects 
may  have  a  higher  power  than  the  conventional  aggregate. 
£}uimples  of  (3)  and  (3)  will  be  found  further  on.  The  order-type 
of  I,  2,  3,  &c.,  and  of  similar  aggregates  wiU  be  denoted  byw; 
this  is  the  first  and  simplest  member  of  a  set  of  transfinite  ordinal 
numbers  to  be  considered  later  on.  Any  finite  number  such  as 
3  is  used  ordinolly  as  representing  the  order-type  of  x,  a,  3  or 
any  similar  aggregate,  and  cardinadly  as  representing  the  power 
of  I,  3,  3  or  any  equivalent  aggregate.  For  reasons  that  will 
appear,  u  is  only  used  in  an  ordinal  sense.  The  aggregate 
x»  3f  3*  &c.,  in  any  of  its  written  or  spoken  forms,  may  be  called 
the  natural  scale,  and  denoted  by  N.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  N  is  infinite:  this  appears  in  a  more  elementary  way  from 
the  fact  that  (i,  3,  3,  4>>  •  O^C^,  3,  4>  5f  •  •)»  where  each 
element  of  N  is  made  to  correspond  with  the  next  following. 
Any  aggregate  which  is  equivalent  to  the  natural  scale  or  a  part 
thereof  is  said  to  be  countable. 

5.  Arithmetical  Operations. — ^When  the  natural  scale  N  has 
once  been  obtained  it  is  comparatively  easy,  although  it  requires 
a  long  process  of  induction,  to  define  the  arithmetical  operations 
of  addition,  multiplication  and  involution,  as  applied  to  natural 
numbers.  It  can  be  proved  that  these  operations  are  free 
from  ambiguity  and  obey  certain  formal  laws  of  commutation, 
&c.,  which  will  not  be  discussed  here.  Each  of  the  three  direct 
operations  leads  to  an  inverse  problem  which  cannot  be  solved 
except  under  certain  implied  conditions.  Let  a,  b  denote  any 
two  assigned  natural  numbers:  then  it  is  required  to  find 
natural  numbers,  x,  y,  t  such  that 

a^b-\-Xt  a^by^  «-i^ 
respectively.  The  solutions,  when  they  exist,  are  perfectly 
definite,  and  may  be  denoted  by  a— 6,  ajb  and  V  o;  but  they 
are  only  possible  in  the  first  case  when  a  >  6,  in  the  second  when 
a  is  a  multiple  of  6,  and  in  the  third  when  a  is  a  perfect  6th 
power.  It  is  found  to  be  possible,  by  the  construction  of  certain 
elements,  called  respectively  negativei  fractional  and  irrational 
numbers,  and  sero,  to  remove  all  these  restrictions^ 

6.  There  are  certain  properties,  common  to  the  aggregates 
with  which  we  have  next  to  deal,  analogous  to  those  possessed 
by  the  natural  scale,  and  consequently  justif3dng  us  in  applying 
the  term  number  to  any  one  of  their  elements.  They  are  stated 
here,  once  for  all,  to  avoid  repetition;  the  verification,  in  each 
case,  will  be,  for  the  most  part,  left  to  the  reader.  Each  of  the 
aggregates  in  question  (A,  suppose)  is  an  ordered  aggregate. 
If  a,  /}  are  any  two  elements  of  A,  they  may  be  combined  by  two 
definite  operations,  represented  by  +  and  X,  so  as  to  produce 
two  definite  elements  of  A  represented  by  a+/3  and  aX/3  (or 
o^);  these  operations  obey  the  formal  laws  satisfied  by  those  of 
addition  and  multiplication.  The  aggregate  A  contains  one 
(and  only  one)  element  c,  such  that  if  a  is  any  element  of  A 
(t  included),  then  a+t>a,  and  01^0.  Thus  A  contains  the 
elements  t,  i-jri,  «+t+t,  &c.,  or,  as  we  may  write  them,  t,  31, 
V,  •  .  -mi.  .  .such  that  »tt-|-m=(«+«)i  and  nu)^m'*mm', 
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which  the  order  is  rr'.'ersed).  In  this  way  we  obtaia  from  N  aa 
aggregate  of  symbols  (a,  b)  which  we  shall  call  ampUs,  or  moit 
precisely,  if  necessary,  pi^  couples.  This  new  aggregate  miy 
be  arranged  in  order  by  means  of  the  following  luks:— 

Two  couples  (o,  6),  (a',  b^  are  said  to  be  equal  if  a+i^'^-f  L 
In  other  words  (a,  6),  (of,  V)  are  then  taken  to  be  equivaleni 
symbols  for  the  same  thing. 

If  a+y>a'-f6,  we  write  (a,  *)>(«',  ftO;  and  if  a+6'<«'+&. 
we  write  (a,  ft)<(a',  V). 

The  rules  for  the  addition  and  multiplication  of  oooples  are: 

{a,b)Ma*.V)'{a-\-ar,h-\-V) 
t  \a,  6)X(a',  6')-(aa'+»'.  aV-^al), 

The  aggregate  thus  defined  will  be  denoted  by  R;  it  may  be 
called  the  scale  of  relative  integers. 

If  ft  denotes  (2,  i)  or  any  equivalent  couple,  (a,  b)^rx» 
(a+2,6+i)>(a,6)and(a,6)Xft-(30+6,a+26)»(a,6).  Heace 
i  is  the  ground  element  of  R.  By  definition,  2t*  1+1^(4.  2)« 
(3,  x):  and  hence  by  induction  fitt<*(m-fi,  x),  where  »  b  aay 
natural  integer.  Conversely  every  couple  (a,  b)  in  which  a>\ 
can  be  expr^sed  by  the  symbol  (a — 6)t.  In  the  same  way,  eveiy 
couple  (a,  6)  in  which  b>a  can  be  expressed  in  the  form  (ft— a)i'. 
where  ft' —(i,  3). 

8.  It  follows  as  a  formal  consequence  of  the  definitions  thai 
ft+i'«(2,  i)+(i,  3)«(3,  3)»»(i,  1).  It  is  convenient  to  dcufou 
(i,  x)  and  its  equivalent  symbob  by  o,  because 

'(a.  6)+(i.  i)-(a-»-i,  ft-|-i)-(a.ft) 
(o,  6)X(i.  i)-(a+ft,a+ft)-(i,  1); 

hence  ft-l-ft'*"0,  and  we  can  represent  f)  by  the  scheme — 

.  3*'t  2/,  (',  o,  ^  a^  3* . . . 
in  which  each  element  is  obtained  from  the  next  before  it  by  the 
addition  of  t.    With  this  notation  the  rules  of  operation  may  be 
written  (m,  »,  denoting  natural  numbers) — 

mi+fu  "(iw+ii)*    «/+in'«=(»i-r»;» 
1111+**'  ■»  im—n)i  \\m>n 
"(»— m)i'    w<» 
MtXfu»fii»(,    fii4'X9i'»mm,    «tXm'>"aim% 

with  the  special  rules  for  zero,  that  if  a  is  any  element  of  R, 

•-hO'o,    «Xo-a 

To  each  element,  a,  of  N  corre^x>nds  a  definite  dement  a'  s^ 
that  a-\-a,'^o\  if  a^o,  then  a'^o,  but  in  every  other  caac  c  a' 
are  different  and  may  be  denoted  by  nu^  wl'.  Tbe  natanl 
number  m  is  called  the  absolute  value  of  mi  and  mt'. 

9.  If  a,  /3  are  any  two  elements  of  R,  the  equation  (-f0«a 
is  satisfied  b^  putting  («a+^'.  Thus  the  ^mbol  «—^  tsahn>s 
interpretable  as  a-h/?',  and  we  may  say  that  within  fi  subttactioa 
is  always  possible;  it  is  easily  proved  to  be  alao  fice  ixom 
ambiguity.  On  the  other  hand,  a/$  is  intelligible  only  tf  tbe 
absolute  value  of  a  is  a  multiple  of  the  absolute  value  of  fi. 

The  aggregate  R  has  no  first  element  and  no  last  •i*i»Mt 
At  the  same  time  it  is  countable,  as  we  see,  for  instance,  b.i 
associating  the  elements  o,  at,  bi*  with  tbe  natuxal  «»i— «>■*< 
I,  2a,  36-1- 1  respectively,  thus— 

(N)  I.  2,  3,4.  5.6,  ... 

(N)o,m',3».3i'.3«... 

It  b  usual  to  write  +a  (or  simply  a)  for  at  and  — >«  for  & 
that  this  should  be  possible  without  leading  to  oonfusu»  ^ 
ambiguity  is  certainly  remarkable. 

xo.  Fractional  Numbers. — ^We  will  now  derive    from   N 
different  aggregate  of  couples  [a,  b]  subject  to  the  following  rc^ 

The  symbols  [a,  ft],  (a',  ft'],  are  equivalent  if  aSb'^^a'h.  Acccri 
ing  as  aft'  is  greater  or  less  than  a'ft  we  regard  (a,  ft]  as  beins  CT^* 
or  less  than  [a',  ft'].  Tbe  formulae  for  additioa  and  OBoUiplicat:' 

are  [a,  ftl-t-fa'.  ftl -lay+a'ft.  ftftH 

lo.ft|xkft1-|fl«'.ftftl. 

All  the  couples  (a,  a]  are  equivalent  to  (x,  i],  and  if  'wc  de» 
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this  by  V  we  Iiave  (o,  &]+v-[a+»,  M>(o>  M,  k  6]Xv-[a,  6],  I 
M  that  V  is  the  ground  ekment  of  the  new  aggregate. 

Again  2v»u+v»(2,  i),  and  by  induction  mv—lm,  x].    More- 
over, if  d  is  a  multiple  of  b,  say  mb,  we  may  denote  [a,  b]  by  m«. 

II.    The  new  aggrejgate  of  couples  will  be  denoted  by  BL    It 
differs  from  N  ,and  N  in  one  very  important  respect,  namely, 
that  when  its  elements  are  arranged  in  order  of  magnitude  (that 
is  to  say,  by  the  rule  above  given)  they  are  not  isolated  from 
each  other.    In  fact  if  [a,  b]-a,  and  [a',  6l«a',  the  clement 
[a-ha^,  &+fr1  lies  between  a  and  a';  hence  it  follows  that  between 
any  two  different  elements  of  R  we  can  find  as  many  other 
elements  as  we  please.    This  property  is  expressed  by  saying 
that  R  is  in  dose  order  when  its  elements  are  arranged  in  order 
of  magnitude.    Strange  as  it  appears  at  first  sight,  R  is  a  count- 
able aggregate;  a  theorem  first  prov^  by  G.  Cantor.    To  see 
this,  observe  that  every  element  of  R  may  be  represented  by  a 
"  reduced  "  couple  [a,  6],  in  which  a,  b  are  prime  to  each  other. 
If  [a,  b],  [c,  d\  are  any  two  reduced  couples,  we  will  agree  that 
la,  b]  is  anterior  to  [c,  d\  if  cither  (i)  fl+6<c-fd,  or  (2)  a+6« 
c-\-d,  but  a<e,    Tbis  gives  a  new  criterion  by  which  all  the 
elements  of  R  can  be  arranged  in  the  succession 
[i.  il.  [i.  2],  U»  il.  [I.  A  [3. 1.],  [i*  4].  [a*  3l.  b.  3],  [4>  i]. 
which  is  similar  to  the  natural  scale. 

_The  aggregate  R,  arranged  in  order  of  magnitude,  agrees  with 
N  in  having  no  least  and  no  greatest  element;  for  if  a  denotes 
any  element  [a,  b],  then  [aa-x,  2b]<a,  while  [20-^1,  26]  >a. 

12.  The  division  of  one  element  of  R  by  another  is  always 
possible;  for  by  definition 

[c,d\Xlad,bc]»[acd,bcdl''[a,bl 

and  consequently  [a,  b]+[ct  d\  is  always  interpretable  as  [oJ,  be]. 
As  a  particular  case  [m,  x]-f-[n,  i]«[m,  fi],  so  that  every  element 
of  R  is  expressible  in  one  of  the  forms  mv,  mv/nv.  It  is  usual  to 
omit  the  symbol  u  altogether,  and  to  represent  the  element 
[»,  n]  by  m/tt,  whether  m  is  a  multiple  of  n  or  not.  Moreover, 
m/i  is  written  ot,  which  may  be  done  without  confusion,  because 
«i/i+»/i"(*»+«)/x»  *nd  m/iXn/x«fim/x,  by  the  rules  given 
above. 

13.  Within  the  aggregate  R  subtraction  is  not  always  practic- 
able; but  ^this  limitation  may  be  removed  by  constructing  an 
ftggres&te  R  related  to  R  in  the  same  way  as  N  to  N.  This  may 
be  done  in  two  ways  which  lead  to  equivalent  results.  We  may 
either  form  symbols  of  the  type  (a, /9),  where  a, /3  denote  elements 
of  R,  and  apply  the  xules  of  §  7;  or  elsejorm  symbols  of  the  type 
[a,  0],  where  a,  /3  denote  elements  of  N,  and  apply  the  rules  of 
$10.  The  final  result  is  that  R  contains  a  zero  element,  o,  a 
ground  element  v,  an  element  1/  such  that  v+v'*-o,  and  a  set 
of  elements  represenUble  by  the  symbols  (m/»)v,  {m/nW.  In 
this  notation  the  rules  of  operation  are 


ffi    ,  tit   m    mW  ^ifi  w        iw  fi    WW 


tn      I   wn     m 


wT 


■»,  or 


fill' 


1/,  as  mn'>or<m'ii: 


Iff    ».^Wl  fffWJ 


.2/x5v    =.X5V. 


mm 


«+0« 


mn 


in'ifc'  »  JT^ 
a+ZJ*.  where  p+^' 
a,  «XO«a 


wi    ,  Wl   I 


■o; 


Here  a  and  jS  denote  any  two  elements  of  R.  If /3"(ifi/»)u, 
tbcn/3'«(w/n)u',  andif /J-Cw/n)!/,  then /3'-(m/n)u.  U  /3-o, 
then  P'«o.    __  _ 

14.  When  R  is  constructed  by  means  of  couples  taken  from  N, 
wc  must  put  [m»,  ii»1«[ipi»',  n«T-(»/«)y,  lm*,,»*T -[«»',  «»]- 
(m/ff)!/,  and  [o,  a]-o,  if  a  is  any  element  of  N  except  o.  The 
symbols  (o,  o]  and  [a,  o]  are  inadmissible;  the  first  because  it 
satisfies  the  definition  of  equality  (S  xo)  with  every  symbol 
[a,  /3],  and  is  therefore  indeterminate;  the  second  because, 
according  to  the  nils  of  addition, 

Io,ol+I»,»l-Kol-Ia,ol, 

vthich  is  inconsbtent  with  (+v>|. 
XIX   14* 


Intbe8ameway,if  o  denotes  the  aero  element  of  R,  and  ^any 
other  element,  the  symbol  0/0  is  indeterminate,  and  ^o  in- 
admissible, because,  by  the  formal  rules  of  (^ration,  {/o+u  *  ^/o, 
which  omJQicts  with  the  definition  of  the  ground  element  v. 

It  IS  usual  to'^wiite  -(-;jp  for  simply  ^j  for  ^,  and  -~  for  jp/. 

Each  of  these  elements  is  said  to  have  the^bsolute  value  m/n. 
The  criterion  for  arranging  the  elements  of  R  in  order  of  magni- 
tude is  that,  if  (,  9  are  any  two  elementffof  it,  (>9when(— 9 
is  positive;  that  is  to  sav  when  it  can  be  expressed  in  the 
form  {mln)u.  ^ 

15.  The  aggregate  R  is  very  important,  because  it  is  the 
simplest  type  of  a  fidd  of  rationalUy,  or  corpus.  An  algebraic 
corpus  is  an  aggr^iate,  such  that  its  elements  are  reprcsentable 
by  symbols  a,  /3,  &c.,  which  can  be  combined  according  to  the 
laws  of  ordinary  algebra;  every  algebraic  expression  obtained 
by  combining  a  finite  number  of  symbols,  by  means  of  a  finite 
chain  of  rational  operations,  being  capable  of  interpretation  as 
representing  a  definite  element  of  the  aggregate,  with  the  single 
exception  that  division  by  zero  is  inadmissible.  Since,  by  the 
laws  of  algebra,  a--a«o,  and  a/a*"!,  every  algebraic  fiield  con- 
tains R,  or,  more  properly,  an  aggregate  which  is  an  image  of  R. 

x6.  Irrational  Numbers. — Let  a  denote  any  elemen*  of  R; 
then  a  and  all  lesser  elements  form  an  aggregate,  A  say;  the 
remaining  elements  form  another  aggregate  A^  which  we  shall 
call  complementary  to  A,  and  we  may  write  R— A+A'.  Now 
the  essence  of  thb  separation  of  R  into  the  parts  A  and  A'  may 
be  expressed  without  any  reference  to  a  as  follows: — 

I.  The  aggregates  A,  A'  are  complementary^^  that  is,  their 
elements,  taken  together,  make  up  the  whole  of  R. 

II.  Every  element  of  A  is  less  than  every  element  of  A', 
in.    The  aggregate  A'  has  no  least  element.    (This  condition 

is  artificial,  but  saves  adistinction  of  cases  in  what  follows.) 

Every  separation  R»A+A'  which  satisfies  these  conditions 
is  called  a  cut  (or  seai4m)t  and  wiU  be  denoted  by  (A,  A')  We 
have  seen  that  every  rational  number  a  can  be  associated  with 
a  cut.  Conversely,  every  cut  (A,  A)  in  which  A  has  a  last  element 
a  is  perfectly  definite,  and  specifics  a  without  ambiguity.  But 
there  are  other  cuts  in  which  A  has  no  last  element.  For  instance, 
all  the  elements  (a)  of  R  such  that  either  a^o,  or  else  a>o  and 
a'<a,  form  an  aggregate  A,  while  those  for  which  a>o  and 
a*>  3,  form  the  complementary  aggregate  A'.  This  sq>aration 
is  a  cut  in  which  A  has  no  last  element;  because  if  p/q  is  any 
positive  element  of  A,  the  element  (3^+49)/(3^+39)  exceeds 
piqt  and  also  belongs  to  A.  Every  aU  of  this  kind  is  said  to  define 
an  irrational  numbisr.  The  justification  of  this  is  contained  in 
the  following  propositions: — 

(x)  A  cut  is  a  definite  concept,  and  the  asscmbkige  of  cuts 
is  an  aggregate  according  to  definition;  the  generic  quality  of 
the  aggregate  being  the  separation  of  R  into  two  complementary 
parts,  without  altering  the  ordo*  of  its  elements. 

(2)  The  aggregate  of  cuts  may  be  arranged  in  order  by  the  rule 
that  (A,  A')<(B,  BO  if  A  is  a  part  of  B. 

(3)  This  criterion  of  arrangement  preserves  the  order  of 
magnitude  of  all  rational  numbers. 

(4)  Cuts  may  be  combined  according  to  the  laws  of  algebra, 
and,  when  the  cuts  so  combined  are  all  rational,  the  results  are 
in  agreement  with  those  derived  from  the  rational  theory. 

As  a  partial  illustration  of  proposition  (4)  let  (A.  AO.  (B,  BO  be 
any  two  cuts;  and  let  C*  be  the  aggregate  whose  elements  arc  ob- 
tained by  forming  all  the  values  of  v-^p',  where  a'  is  any  element  of 
A'  and  fr  b  any  element  of  B'.  Then  if  C  is  the  complement  of  C, 
it  can  be  proved  that  (C,  CO  is  a  cut ;  this  is  said  to  be  the  sum  of 
(A,  AO  and  (B,  BO.  The  difference,  product  and  quotient  of  two  cots 
may  be  defined  in  a  similar  way.  If  n  denotes  the  irrational  cut 
chosen  above  for  purposes  of  illustration,  we  shall  have  p'  »  (C,  CO 
where  C  comprises  all  the  numbers  a'0'  obtained  by  multiplying  any 
two  elements,  a',  fi*  which  are  rational  and  positive,  and  such  that 
a'*>3,  fi^>3.  Since  a'V9^>4  it  follows  that  a'^  is  positive  and 
greater  than  3j  it  can  be  proved  conversely  that  every  rational 
number  which  is  greater  than  a  can  be  exprnsed  in  the  form  •'fi'. 
Hence  nC«3,  so  that  the  cut  n  actually  gives  a  real  arithmetical 
meaning  to  the  positive  root  of  the  equation  x* »  3 ;  in  other  words  wc 
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may  ny  that  n  define*  the  imtional  number  V>>  The  theory  of  cuts, 
in  Tact,  provides  a  logical  basis  for  the  treatment  of  all  finite 
numerical  irrationalities,  and  enables  us  to  justify  all  arithmetical 
cpexatioos  involving  the  use  of  such  quantities. 

17.  Since  the  aggregate  of  cuts  (Zl  say)  has  an  order  of 
magnitude,  we  may  construct  cuts  in  this  aggregate.  Thtis 
if  a  is  any  element  of  ZT,  and  9  is  the  aggregate  which  consists 
of  a  and  all  anterior  dements  of  Zt,  we  may  write  H— 9+9', 
and  (9,  90  is  a  cut  in  which  9  has  a  last  element  a.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  no  other  kind  of  cut  in  n  is  possible;  in 
other  words,  etery  conceivabU  ad  in  XX  is  defined  by  one  of  its  own 
dements.  This  is  expressed  by  saying  that  Zt  is  a  continuous 
aggregate,  and  Zt  itself  is  referred  to  as  tke  numerical  continuum 
of  red  numbers.  The  property  of  continuity  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  that  of  close  order  (§  ix);  a  continuoxis 
aggregate  is  necessarily  in  dose  order,  but  the  converse  is  not 
always  true.    The  aggregate  H  is  not  countable. 

x8.  Another  way  of  treating  irrationals  is  by  means  of 
sequences.  A  sequence  is  an  unlimited  succession  of  rational 
numbers  a,, at, at.  .  .  Om a»+i  .  .  . 

(in  order-type  a)  the  elements  of  which  can  be  assigned  by  a 
definite  rule,  such  that  when  any  rational  number  c,  however 
small,  has  been  fixed,  it  is  possible  to  find  an  integer  m,  so  that 
for  dtf  positive  integral  values  of  »  the  absolute  value  of 
(«■•>•— a*)  is  less  than  c.  Under  these  conditions  the  sequence 
may  be  taken  to  represent  a  definite  number,  which  is,  in  fact, 
the  limit  of  a«  when  m  increases  without  limit.  Every  rational 
number  o  can  be  expressed  as  a  sequence  In  the  form  (a,  a,  a, . . .), 
but  tfajs  is  only  one  of  an  infinite  variety  of  sudi  repnesentatlons, 
for  instance — 

l-(*9t  -99.  '9991  .  .  .)-  (5,  J.  5.  .. .  •.-55-  .  .  .  )  • 

and  so  on.  The  essential  thing  is  that  we  have  a  mode  of  re- 
presentation which  can  be  applied  to  rational  and  irrational 
numbers  alike,  and  provides  a  very  convenient  symbolism  to 
express  the  results  of  arithmetical  operations.  Thus  the  rules 
for  the  sum  and  product  of  two  sequences  are  given  by  the 
formulae 

fat,  aa.a»,  .  .  .)-|-(fri,  fti,  6«.  .  .  .)-fai+fc,  flt+K.  0|-|-*i  .  .  .) 
*  (auOttatt  .  .  .jXibiibhbt,  .  .  .)<"(ai6i,  at6i,  Of&i  .  .  .) 

from  whidi  the  rules  for  subtraction  and  division  oAy  be  at  once 
inferred.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  method  of  sequences  is 
ttltimatdy  equivalent  to  that  of  cuts.  The  advantage  of  the 
former  lies  in  its  convenient  notation,  that  of  the  latter  in  giving 
a  dear  definition  of  an  irrational  number  without  having  recourse 
to  the  notion  of  a  Umit. 

19.  Comdex  Numbers. — If  a  is  an  asugned  number,  rational 
or  irrational,  and  n  a  natural  number,  it  can  be  proved  that  there 
is  a  real  number  satisfying  the  equation  «"«a,  except  when  n 
is  even  and  a  is  negative:  in  this  case  the  equation  is  not  satisfied 
by  any  real  number  whatever.  To  remove  the  difficulty  we 
construct  an  aggregate  of  polar  couples  {x,  y],  where  x,  y  are  any 
two  real  numbers,  and  define  the  addition  and  multiplication 
of  such  couples  by  the  rules 

I*.  y|+K.yi -!*+«'.  y+yj;  , . 

We  also  agree  that  U,  y)<fx',yi,  if  «<*'  or  if  x-x*  and 
y</.  It  follows  that  the  aggr^te  has  the  ground  dement 
1 1,  o) ,  which  we  may  denote  bye;  and  that,  if  we  write  r  for  the 
element  *j,  i],  T«-i-i,o|--ff. 

Whenever  m,  n  are  rational,  Im,  n)  «iiie-)-iir,  and  we  are 
thus  justified  in  writing,  if  we  like,x9+yr  for  {x,  y}  in  all  circum- 
stances. A  further  simplification  is  gained  by  writing  x  instead 
of  sfff  AQ<i  regarding  r  as  a  symbol  which  is  such  that  T*f-  —  x, 
but  in  other  respects  obeys  the  ordinary  laws  of  operation.  It 
is  usual  to  write  i  instead  of  r;  we  thus  have  an  aggregate  3 
of  complex  numbers  x-f-yi.  In  this  aggregate,  which  indudes 
the  real  continuum  as  part  of  itsdf,  not  only  the  four  rational 
operations  (exduding  division  by  fo,  o),  the  zero  dement),  but 
also  the  extraction  of  roots,  may  be  effected  without  any  restric- 
tkuD.    Moreover  (as  first  proved  by  Gauss  and  Caud^),  if 


equation 


«•  are  any  asiignfd  real  or  complex  -"—trfnt  the 
^  a^+ai«^+ . . .  ')-a.^+a>  -«. 

isalwayssatisfiedbypredsdy  If  realoroomplesvaliiesofs,  with 
a  proper  convention  as  to  mulu'ple  roots.  Thus  any  ajgefanic 
function  of  any  finite  number  of  dements  of  3  is  abo  contaioed 
in  3,  which  is,  in  this  sense,  a  closed  arithmetical  fidd,  joat  as 
ZI  is  when  we  restrict  ouisdves  to  lational  opexatioos.  The 
power  of  3  is  the  same  as  that  of  XL. 

20.  Transfiniie  Numbers. — The  theMy  of  thew  mmibea  is 
quite  recent,  and  mainly  due  to  G.  Cantor.  The  simplest  of 
them,  0),  has  been  already  defined  ($4)  as  the  order-type  of  the 
natural  scale.  Now  there  is  no  loi^cal  difficulty  in  constmcting 
asdieme  ih.  «i, «.  .  .  .  | si. 

indicating  a  well-ordered  aggregate  ol  type  «•  iiuiiediatdy 
followed  by  a  distinct  dement  Vi :  for  rxampir,  we  nay  think 
of  all  positive  odd  integers  arranged  in  asoniding  otder  of 
magnitude  and  then  think  of  the  even  numbw  2.  A  sdicme  of 
this  kind  is  said  to  be  of  order-type  («*+x);  and  it  will  be 
convenient  to  speak  of  (u+x)  as  the  index  of  the  adicBe. 
Similariy  we  may  form  arrangements  coximponding  to  the 
indices  «+2.«+3.  .  ,  •+«, 

where  n  is  any  positive  integer.    The  scheme 

«i,  iri,  «i  .  .  .  I  ffk.  ^  «i .  . 
is  associated  with  w-|-w-  2u; 

tiu,  «u.  tiu  .  .  .  I  tta,  ttn.  Hu  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  I  «d.  ««  .  .  .  I  .  .  . 
with  wjta  or  t^;  and  so  on.    Thus  we  may  construct  anai^B- 
ments  of  aggregates  correq^nding  to  any  index  of  the  fona 
♦(«)-a4i^+6i^+  .  .  .  -k-km-k-i. 

where  fi,  a,  6, . . .  /  are  all  positive  integers. 
We  are  thus  led  to  the  construction  oi  a  scheme  ol  syBkbob*- 


I. 


[»  *,  3»  •  •  • 
2m,  2«f+I. 


II.' 


III.- 


,  .  3«+n, 


4K«»).^m)+I.  .  .     ♦(••)+«..  .  . 

Irf"*!  ••••t'i   •    •    •  ••''t'^  •    •    • 


The  symbols  ^(u)  form  a  countable  aggregate:  ao  that  we 
may,  if  we  like  (and  in  various  ways),  arrange  the  rows  of  block 
(II )  in  a  scheme  of  type  «#:  we  thus  have  ofich  dement  «  suc- 
ceeded in  its  row  by  (a-f  x),  and  the  row  containing  ^(m)  succeeded 
by  a  definite  next  row.  The  same  process  may  be  applied  to 
(in.),  and  we  can  form  additional  blocks  (IV.).  (V.).  Hx.,  with 

first  dements  ««"C0*^'  «i«c/^  ftc.     All  the  symbob  in  whac^ 
a  occurs  are  called  transfiniie  arditud  mtmbers. 

2X.  Tlie  index  of  a  fiinite  set  is  a  definite  integer  howcrm  the 
set  may  be  arranged;  we  may  take  this  index  as  abo  ilrnotifg 
the  power  of  the  set,  and  call  it  the  mtmber  of  thin^  in  the  set. 
But  the  index  oi  an  infinite  oxdinabfe  set  depends  upon  the  way 
in  which  its  elements  are  arranged;  for  .instsnrr,  iikL  it,  s,  3, 
.  .  .  )"«#,  but  ind.  (t,  3.  5,  .  .  .  I-  2(  4>  6»  .  •  .)****•  ^ 
to  take  another  example,  the  scheme — 

X.  3i  5i  •  •  •  (sw—x)  .  .  • 
s.'0, 10,  ...  2  (2S— t)  .  .  . 

•      •         s 

«•*  s*.  3f  *••  5.  .  .  .ST  (t»— t)  .  .  . 

where  each  row  b  supposed  to  follow  i^  '"^bcnne  it,  ({wes  n 
permutation  of  (x,  2,  3,  .  . .  ),  by  which  its  Index  b  rhif^wt 
from  tf  to  fi0^.  It  has  been  proved  that  there  b  a  _ 
of  the  xiatursl  scale,  of  which  the  index  b  ^«i),  any 
element  of  (n.);  and  that,  if  the  index  of  any  ordered 
b  ^{ta),  the  aggregate  Is  countable.  Thus  the  poiwcr  of  aS 
aggregates  which  can  be  associated  with  Indices  of  the  dnsa  (HI 
b  the  same  as  that  of  the  natural  scale;  thb  popcr  may  be 
denoted  by  a.    Since  «  b  aaodated  with  all  anregaUa  ef  * 


a:  Iv  tutance,  Ibc  uiihmelJal  coolinuum  d  positivc'n 
numbn,  ihe  poircr  of  which  ii  denoted  by  c.  Anothec  one 
Uk  iggRgate  of  ill  those  oider-typei  which  (like  these  in  I 
ibove)  ue  the  iodicet  o(  iggregstea  ol  pawn  a.  The  powci  < 
Ibl)  aggregLle  b  deoo:eiI  by  "i.     Accoitiing  lo  Cutor's  Iheoi 

the  lake  of  uniformity  i>  *lio  deoolcd  by  ■■.  It  bu  been  coi 
jMured  that  ',-c,  but  this  bit  neilbu  been  verified  Di 
dJ^VDvcd.  The  discussion  of  the  altph-numben  h  >till  in 
coniroveniii  lUge  (November  1007)  uid  the  points  in  debate 

Jj-  Tnnsfinite  niunben,  both  ordinnl  and  cvdhuJ,  may 
be  c«nbilKd  by  openliooi  which  ue  so  fir  inilogons  to  those 
of  ordiuty  uitfamelic  thll  it  11  convenient  to  denote  the 
le  symbols.    But  the  Uw>  of  opcralion  arc  not  en 


Ibe  ii 


1;  lor  ic 


IS  been  eiplaiocd,  the  secoDd  i>  the  iodc 
•clienK  (s,  &i  I  Oi  h  I  dt  ti  I  .  .  .  I  e.i .  I  .  ■  .  )  01  any  limibt 
anugenKDi.  Again  il  ■  it  my  positive  initsn,  na-s'-i 
It  ibould  also  be  ohwtved  thai  according  to  {jjiior'i  principla 
of  roastrucLJon  every  ordinU  piunbcr  is  succeeded  by  a  defiiute 
Mil  ODc;  but  that  there  an  definite  ordinal  numbers  (i. 
■,»')  which  have  no  ordinal  immediately  preceding  Ibeni. 

M-  Tkarj  af  Kambtrt.—Tlu:  theory  of  numbers  il  that 
braoch  of  maiiurmalici  which  deals  with  the.  propoiiei  of  tbt 
UMtUJil  numben.  As  Dirichlet  observed  long  ago,  the  whole 
of  Ihe  subject  would  be  coeitensive  with  mathematical  analysis 

wliere  the  appropriateneii  4^  the  above  definition  is  fiirly 
obvioui  Even  so,  the  domlin  of  the  lubject  is  becoming  more 
and  more  comprehensive,  u  the  methods  of  analysis  become 
mart  lyiteuutic  and  more  exact. 

The  fint  DOHworthy  ctaajfication  of  the  nituraf  nunkhen  is  into 
those  which  are  prime  and  tboee  which  ire  composite.  A  prime 
number  ii  one  which  is  not  exactly  divisible  by  any  number  except 
jlvir  and  I ;  an  others  are  compoiile.  The  number  ol  primes  ii 
iafiniie  (EucL  Eltm.  a,  30).  and  csnsequenlly,  if  ' 
number,  however  large,  there  ii  ~  -'-■ "■ 


■,  we  an^always  find  a 


(ti.  nl.a 

»-q,n+r,,  n-j^i+fi,  n-qft+ru  4c 
with  ■>>r,>r,>ri  .  .  .;  tbe  pmcni  by  which  they  are 
positive  integeri  tesi  Uun  M,  (he  prvos  must  tcrniiDatc 


i-dv (>■. ■).    Ilr>-i,tbenumb 

The  fornoiRg  theorem  at  rewdi 
cti  with  the  hdp  of  il  «c  «p  pr 


(>)  If  ■.  n  11*  prime  I"  4ch  other,  and  f>  !■  a  prime  factor  of  m 


It  to  if'ltt'lSi'b 


For  eumple.  Iixajo  (mod  111  rr 
iiBfi  [o»d7)H6,  i}.»>(mod>i).  ' 


J  -*fi5)+*(i)  +*U) +*Ci)  -  8+4+s +'. 
a»^  lunpntnai.—lt   will    now   be   canverient   to 

.  b  Bxe  said  to  be  (AajrrwnJ  with  rtipal  to  Uu  mBdutiu 

ndcmd  (mod  m).  tiaaa^cmb^d.  ^adabmid, 
modn]  thenaai  (mod  n/d).  when  J-dv(*,  k), 

., , V™iJiper"    to  a  (i'ien 

.. - of  relative  intcferm  may  be  dislribuled  inla  m 

claMcs.  any  two  dementa  of  each  class  being  con|Tucnt  with  nsperi 
tost.  Among  these  will  iie^(isi)GlaaBes  eontaiaing  numben  piiniF  to 
m.  By  taking  any  one  number  from  each  class  we  ohuin  a  tempUlt 
tysUm  fff  rwiiatta  to  the  modulus  bl   Supposing  (ai  we  shall  always 

system  <4  Icut  pontive  residues;    acecsdii^  as  in  is  odd  or  even. 

system  of  absolutely  least  r^dues. 

18.  TV  nmrtmt  »/  Frrmct  ind  Ififm.— Let  n.  ri. . . .  rt 
where  t-f  (hi),  be  a  complete  set  <d  residues  |Hime  to  the  owdulus 
m.  Then  iJ  J  is  any  number  prime  to  n.  tberaiducsxri,  itk,  , , ,  at 
also  form  a  complete  set  prime  10  m   (f  >7).      Couequeotly 

i:*(-)wi{ax>dsi). 
which  is  the  g«Mra]  sutfinent  of  Fermat's  theorem.   If  ■■  is  a  prime 
'  Foe  a  prime  mildului  f  iCen  will 

jny.  IfyHf.wenuslhavea^— 1  — (jc— iMA-riy— up«uuBCD«s~  —1. 
eonsequenlly  ttx  iCBdues  a,  3,  4.  .  .  .  ip—3)  can  he  arranged  in 
1  {f-i)  pairs  (s.y)  such  thaliyvl.    Multiplying  them  all  together, 

we  eoDclude  that a-3^ (^— j)>»tand  hmce,  since  i.(f-i)™-i, 

(f-l)lw-"  (modrt. 
which  is  Wilson's  iheorvm.     It  ma/  be  genenlind.  like  that  of 
is  not  very  intemting.     If  bi  is  compnite 

un  01.  ea  that  (hi  — i)Iho  (mod  p).    Hence 
crtible:    but  il  does  not  supply  any  practxal 

^.     Among  the  powers 

IT  o('c?^)'>n°d'^n  ™lJ''ErT'when  jf»i.*  The 
rbich«-p-lare«akltobefniiiilmri»uo/f.  They 
■iwaysensi.  [ocir  number  is4(p-l),  and  they  can  be  found  by  a 
methodical,  though  tedious,  process  of  eshauirion.  If  g  Is  any  one  of 
them,  the  complete  set  may  be  represented  by  g,  j*,  |^,  .  .  .  Ac. 
where  a.  b,  iK.^tst  the  numbers  less  than  {f-i)  and  prime  lo  it, 
other  than  I.  Every  number  x  which  is  pnme  10  ;  is  congruent. 
mod  f,  toe',  where  {  bone cJ  the  numben  t,  1, 1,  ■  ■  ■  Ip^i):  this 
number  lb  called  tibs«id«ff  X  to  tVAjssf,  Indioei  are  aDalogous 
to  logaiithms:  thus 

iod,(i]>)*iod;i-|-imlir  mdtCi^)^*  indii  (mod  f-l). 
Consequently  lible*  of  primitive  roots  and  uidlces  for  different 
primesareof  mat  valuelor  arithmetkaj  purpoKs.   Jacobi  s Cofvic 
Ariikmakus  gives  a  primitive  root,  and  a  table  of  numbers  sod 
indices  [or  all  primes  less  than  [OOP. 

For  moduli  of  the  forms  if,  ^,  tp-  there  is  an  analogous  theory 
(and  also  for  I  ind  4)  i  but  for  a  composite  modtilus  of  oiber  farms 
'here  are  no  primitive  roots,  and  the  nearest  analogy  is  the  representa- 
ioo  of  prime  residues  in  the  form  >•  ^  x*  -  -  -  ,  wbeir  a,  ^  7,  .  .  . 
re  selected  prime  residues,  and  r,y,s.  .  -  .  are  indices  of  restricted 
■nge.    For  instance,  all  rcaidues  prime  to  48  can  be  exhitiiied  in  ihe 

30.  iimnr  Cmgniiillll.— The  CO 


(™)(+^cannt 


SSS 


i6-«(48).uit(bauldbe 


■  dvjn'.  ml  is  a  factor  of  b'.    If 

,-,  -«  may  replace  the 
mh  (mod  Bt),  srhere  a  Is  ~ 

«(H;4.?s) 


i'im»'  .(mod  m-}  has 


ere  a  Is  pnme  to  (as  well  as  to  ■■   Byresidus- 
find  hitegers  i,  k  such  that  dl-iu-i.  and 

^ —  ^.nod  m)  as  thecoi — '^ — '""^ —  -/  ^l-  _i. — 

'.  To  the  modulus  m' there  an 


otiHsTnwd  7)  whei 


%J 


X^  %/  XTAA^XUAX 


limar  oongniences  in  any  number  of  variabiM,  fint  developed  with 
pffcdskm  by  Smith.  In  any  particular  case,  it  w  bat  to  replaoe  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  given  congruences  by  an  equivaJeot  set 
obtained  by  successively  diminating  the  variables  x,  y,  m^  .  .  .in 
order.  An  important  piroblem  is  to  find  a  number  which  has  given 
residues  with  respect  to  a  given  set  of  roodulL  When  possible,  the 
solution  is  of  the  form  xma  (mod  m),  where  m  u  the  least  common 
multiple  of  the  moduli.  Supping  that  p  b  a  prime,  and  that  we 
have  a  corresponding  table  of  mdices,  the  solution  of  axmb  (mod  P) 
can  be  found  by  obsnving  that  ind  xssind  6-ind  4j[mod  ^i). 

31.  Quadraitc  Residues.  Law  qf  RedprpcUy.-^'io  an  odd  prime, 
modulus  p,  the  numbers  I,  4,  9.  ...  OP^i)*  are  coAgruent  to 
i(p-i)  resKlucs  only,  because  (p-«)*«a^.  Thus  for  P^i,  we  have 
I,  4,  9,  i6hi.  4*  4t  I  respectivdv.  There  are  thertfore  i(p-i) 
quadratic  residues  and  }(^i)  quaaratic  non-residues  prime  to  p: 
and  there  is  a  correq»nding  division  of  incongrucnt  classes  of 
intcyen  with  respect  to  P.  The  product  of  two  residues  or  of  two  non- 
residues  u  a  residue;  that  of  a  residue  and  a  non-residue  is  a  non- 
residue;  and  taking  any  primitive  root  as  base  the  index  of  any 
number  is  even  or  odd  according  as  the  number  is  a  re«due  or  a  non- 
residue.  Gauss  writes  aRp,  aHp  to  denote  that  a  is  a  residue  or  non- 
fcsidue  of  p  respectively. 

Given  a  table  of  indices,  the  solution  ofVpa(mod  p)  when  possible, 
b  found  from  lind  x^ind  a  (mod  ^1),  and  the  result  may  be 
written  in  the  form  xm^r  (rood  p).  But  it  b  important  to  discuss 
the  congruence  ^ma  without  assuming  that  we  have  a  table  of 
indices.  It  b  sufficient  to  consider  the  case  $^mq  (mod  P),  where  q 
b  a  positive  prime  less  than  P;  and  the  question  arises  i^iether  the 
quadratic  character  of  q  with  respect  to  p  can  be  deduced  from  that  of 


P,que  nch  of  them  a  residue,  or  each  a  non-residue  of  the  other; 
but  if  p,  9  are  each  of  the  form  411+3,  then  according  as  p  b  a  residue 
or  non-rnidue  of  9  we  have  q  a  non-residue  or  a  residue  of  p. 

Lcgendre  introduced  a  symbol  ^S^  which  denotes  -f- 1  or  -i  ac- 
cording as  mRg  or  mNa  (^  being  a  positive  odd  prime  and  m  any 
number  prime  to  q);  with  its  help  we  may  express  the  law  of  re- 
ciprocity in  the  form 

Thb  theorem  was  fint  sUted  by  Legendre,  who  only  partly 
proved  it:  the  first  complete  proof,  by  inductbn,  was  published  by 
Gauss,  who  also  discovered  five  (or  six)  other  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent proofs  of  it.    Many  others  have  since  been  invented. 

There  are  two  supplementary  theorems  rebting  to  -I  and  2 
respectively,  which  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 

where  p  b  any  positive  odd  prime. 
It  follows  from  the  definition  that 

^  (^)-(f)-(f)'(f)r.. 

and  that  \^J  -  (yj ,  if  m  -  m'  (mod  q).   As  a  simple  application  of 

the  bw  of  reciprocity,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  quadratic  char^ 
acter  of  11  with  req)ect  to  1907.    We  have 

(t^)-(^)-(^)-. 

because  6N11.   Hence  1 1R1907. 
Legendre's  symbol  was  extended  by  Jacobi  in  the  following 


Thb  symbol  obeys  the  bw  that,  if  Q  b  odd  and  postive, 

(g)  (9)  .(-o«'-'«»-«. 

with  the  supplementary  bws 

It  b  found  convenient  to  add  the  conventions  that 

when  Qand  P  are  both  odd;  and  that  the  value  of  the  symbol  b  o 
when  P,  £2  are  not  co-primes. 


in  order  that  the  oongnienoe  x*saa  (mod  m)  nay  have  a 
it  b  necessary  and  sufficient  that  a  be  a  rendue  of  each  distin 
factor  of  M  If  these  conditions  are  all  satisfied,  and  m  >a«i 
where  ^,  c,  &&•  are  the  distinct  odd  prime  (acton  of  a,  beiag  f  u  all, 
the  number  of  incongnient  solutions  of  the  ^ven  coognwnce  ii 
s',  2***  or  2*^,  according  as  c<3.  c  ""a,  or  c>a  respectively.  The 
actual  solutions  are  best  round  by  a  process  of  exhaustion.   Itnboold 

be  observed  that  f^)  *-l  ba  necessary  but  not  a  siiffirifntcondifMn 

for  the  possibility  of  the  consnience. 

3a.  Qiudratie  forms.— It  wiU  be  observed  that  the  soiutuA  d  the 
linear  congruence  axmb  (mod  m)  leads  to  all  the  repreaentatiooa  of  ft 
in  the  form  ox+My,  where  x,  y  are  integers.  Many  of  the  carliot 
researches  in  the  theory  of  numbers  deal  with  particular  cases  of  the 
problem:  given  four  numbers  m,  o.  ft,  c.  it  b  required  to  find  all  the 
integers  *tyOt  there  be  any)  whidi  satisfy  the  equation  ajfi+hxj-^ 
cf  «  M.  Fermat,  for  instance,  discovered  that  every  positive  prime  of 
the  form  411+1  is  uniquely  expressible  as  the  sum  of  two  aquaici. 
There  b  a  corresponding  arithmetical  theorv  for  forms  of  aov  degne 
and  any  number  of  variables:  only  those  01  linear  forms  and  binary 
()  uadratics  are  in  any  sense  complete,  as  the  difficulty  of  the  umUcitt 
increases  very  rapidly  with  the  mcrease  of  the  decree  of  the  focii 
considered  or  of  the  number  of  variables  contained  u  it. 

The  form  ax>+tey+c/  wiU  be  denoted  by  (a.  ft.  t )  (x,  if  or  nuir 
simply  by  (a,  ft,  c  )  when  there  b  no  need  01  specilying  the  variabfek 
If  ft  b  the  greatest  common  factor  of  c.  ft,  c,  we  may  write  (a,  ft,  c)  ■ 
ft(a'  ft',  c'J  where  (a' y,  O  b  a  ^risii^  form,  that  b.  one  for  which 
dv  {a\  ft',  O  *  !•  The  other  form  b  then  said  to  be  derived  frooi 
(a',  ft',  O  and  to  have  a  divisor  ft.  For  the  present  we  shaB  oo^xra 
ourselves  only  with  primitive  forms.  Writing  D^ft^^ac,  the 
invariant  D  is  called  the  ddermtfUMJ  of  (a,ft,c},  and  there  ts  a  firu 
classification  of  forms  into  d^Ht  forms  for  \iriuch  D  b  negative,  and 
fnd^ite  forms  for  which  D  u  positive.  Thecase  D*oorapoaicrve 
square  b  rejected,  because  m  that  case  theiorm  breaks  op  anio  the 
product  of  two  linear  factors  It  will  be  observed  that  Dho,  1  (mod 
4)  according  as  ft  b  even  or  odd :  uid  that  if  i^  b  anjr  odd  aquare 
factor  of  D  there  will  be  forms  of  (Mterminant  D  and  divisor  L. 

If  we  wnte  x'*«x+/9y,  /*TX+fty,  we  have  identically 

(a,  ft,  OC**. /)•-(«'.  *'.0(«.y>* 


a'-a«*+ftc7+n* 

y  -3a«^+ft(aft+/lT)  +3CY« 


Hence  also 


Sui 
d 


D' -  ft^4fl  V  -  (■« -/ly)«(ft»-4«)  -  («i« -^)»  Dl 
uppoune  that  a,  A  Yi  ft  are  integers  such  that  oft— /hr**.  a  numbv 
inerent  from  aero,  (a,  ft,  c)  b  said  to  be  transformed  into  (•',  ft^,  O  by 

the  substitution  (^^Q  of  the  nth  order.    If  a'-i,  the  two  ioras 

are  said  to  be  eouaaUnt,  and  the  equivalence  b  said  to  be  pfptr  or 
improper  according  as  n*"l  or  fi»— i.  In  the  case  of  eqiahralencc. 
not  only  are  x',  v  integers  wherever  x,  y  are  so,  but  conversely. 
hence  every  number  represcnuble  by  (a,  ft,  c)  b  itpHsmiable  by 
(a',  ft',  c*)  and  conversely.  For  the  present  we  shall  deal  with  proper 
equivalence  only  and  write  /"^f*  to  indicate  that  the  forms  /,  f  are 
property  equivalent.  Equivalent  forms  have  the  same  diviaar.  A 
complete  set  of  equivalent  forms  is  said  to  form  a  doss;  rtsisf  1  of  the 
samedivisor  are  said  to  form  an  order,  and  of  these  the  moat  inyortani 
is  thepnactte/  order,  which  consbts  of  the  primitive  rlnssrii  It  k  a 
fundamental  theorem  that  for  a  given  determinant  the  naniber  d 
classes  b  finite;  thb  b  proved  by  showing  that  every  dasa  m 
contain  one  at  least  of  a  certain  nnite  number  of  soodled  rsda 
forms,  which  can  be  found  by  definite  rules  of  calcubtioa. 

33.  Method  of  Reduction. — Thb  differs  according  as  D  a*  jpositive 
or  amative,  and  will  require  some  preliminary  lemmas.  Snppoae 
that  any  complex  quantity  s>x+yt  m  represented  in  the  usaaJway 


by  a  point  (x.  y)  referred  to  rcctangubr  axes.  Then  by  ploctns 
off  all  the  poinu  corresponding  to  («s+/I)  /  (l«+ft).  we  obtaia 
a  complete  set  of  propcriy  equivalent  points.  These  all  be 
on  the  same  side  of  the  axis  of  x,  and  tnete  b  precisely  cot  ol 
them  and  no  more  which  satisfies  the  conditioos:  (L)  flat  it 
is  not  outside  the  area  which  b  bounded  Iv  the  lines  ax*  *i ;  (a.) 
that  it  b  not  inside  the  circle  x*+>>«i:  (iu.)  that  It  b  not  on  the 
line  ax«i,  or  on  the  arcs  ol  the  circle  x'+y^i  intercepted  t> 
2x»  I  and  x>a  Thb  point  will  be  called  the  redmed  point  equiva- 
lent to  s.  In  the  positive  half-pbne  (y>o)  the  aggreaate  of  ^ 
reduced  points  occupies  the  interior  and  half  the  boundary  of  2  = 
area  which  will  be  called  the /aadatMcalo/  /Iriaafb,  bconae  the  areas 
equivalent  to  it,  and  finite,  are  all  triangles  bounded  by  dicnlararc^ 
and  having  angles  H.  ir,  o  and  the  fundamental  tnanale  may  1y 
considered  as  a  i^>cdal  case  when  one  vertex  goes  to  iannity.  T>  : 
aggregate  of  equivalent  triangles  forms  a  kind  of  mosaic  which  t'  .:> 
up  the  whole  of  the  positive  half-fJane.  It  wiU  be  convenient  ta 
denote  the  fundamental  triangle  twith  its  half-bonndarv,  for  wh^% 
x<  o)  by  V  :  for  a  reason  which  will  appear  bter,  the  set  of  equivalrBt 
triangles  will  be  said  to  make  up  the  modedar  disseUiom  of  the  posiui.^ 
half'plane. 


lifnE(ed»  bni 

i-t-c-vl^;  in  cue  (iu.)  A-43'-l'>  J 
g-t-f-VlA.    With  the  bclp  o(  (h«e  " 


1  UwlKlpot  (Ime  ii»<ju.,ii 

be  found  by  trial,  fciiJ  Uu 

iermiiied-  TbrUttercaimateiKadl  Ah  >>i*i>n 
WltbuiMleCDite  lonn(d, »,  ()we 


«(*•+/) +(«-h!-0. 


by  A  (iiiite  proccit  of 


Oh  amditioo  ii  darly  that  the  di 
*ijii'.  Supnoee  thii  ii  Ihr  *-— ' -- 
c(  ■•;  ud  (a'.  »*.  O  be  III 

(a,(,<)'  Flnt  ol  all  we  wi 


I  lei  JH,  (a.  b,d}  be  the  quolacnti 

.Kn«n^'°by  the  pii^tiiv*[orm 
ler  pnper  iepn«Dtat»iia 

vbae>.>aRC(>-F(iiiM*.  Detsmiiieintegenl),(tuchtbalit— ^-I, 

•Dd  apply  to  (I.  ».  ()  tbe  •ubttiCMiaa  (^^  i  the  new  Conn  will  be 

if-iml-D-V-iac. 
CooKqupnely  ■■>D  (mod  414).  aod  D  muil  be  ■  quadratk  n«iduc 
o[  m.  Un1«B  thifl  CDddiiioii  u  Aiisfied,  thsTe  li  no  (voper  repre- 
Kntation  ol  jR  by  any  rorm  of  detenoinKnE  D>  SuppoK,  hawcver, 
that  j^-  D  (mod  M}  i>  Hluble  and  that  Hi.  n,.  Ac  are  iit  loata. 
Taking  anyciiicDftbae.uylh.iRcanfiad  out  wbetbct  {m.  •>,  1<)  and 
(n,  ».  0  an  equinlenl;  if  Ihey  are,  tbEce  i.  a  ■ubMiliilioD  (^J) 
■kich  coDvnta  the  la  tttr  into  the  lanaer.  andthmm-aa'+taTi+'l'- 
At  10  derived  reprfatntatioiu.  i1  hi  x  fn,  b,£)  Ifx.  Ijl\  Ihen  m  nuit 
have  the  aquare  factor  fl,  and  m/fl-'ia,  b,  r>  (x,  7}';  hencz  every- 
thinf  may  be  made  to  depend  on  proper  rcpcoentation  by  primitive 

3$.  Axtemerplu.    Tht    PiBia*    Etualin.—A    primilive  Ions 
ItTl.  <)  ih  by  definiciofl.  equivalent  to  ilKJl!  but  it  nuy  be  u  in 

itielf  by  tbc  aubOltntiDn  {*'  j) .  it  11  neceiaary  and  *<.ffii-^f**  that 

/^ff\_(W+bM).      -«     \ 

^y.»)-\.     an,       Kl-W 
•Then  <i; »)  Ii  ui  int^ial  lolntion  of 

^-D.^-4. 

If  D  i>  negative  and  -D>4.  Ibe  only  aoluclona  are  I-  •>,  11-0: 

D--3giva(-J,o),{-i.  -i):D--4pve.(-a,  o),  (o.  -1). 

On  the  other  hand.  i{  D>  □  Ibe  number  o[  »TLitioni  ii  infiniu,  and  d 


lay  be  found  Iruit 

1 
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ben  D-t)  (mod  * 

■c  have 

-lU,  D-4N.  sad  (T,  U}  any 

Blutionof 

■P 

-NU>-I. 

nb  i>  oKially  atled  the  PeUia 

equation,  though 

ihould  properly 

btpenavedrta 

The 

■lent  to  itaelf .   A  form  improperly  equiv^tiu 'to 
a  ferm  or  daa.    Gnaera. — Lei  (a,  fr,  c]  be  any 


I  a  ceaidue  of  every  odd  prime  [actor  of  D,  and  il  *  ia 
any  wch  factor  the  •ymbob  (j)  and  (^1  will  have  the  lanie  value. 
PutlUi  (a.  \ '} -/.  Uiia  commoo  vdue  ii  aenotcd  by  ^  and  called 
a  ataiiatit  dunelir  (or  limply  chancier)  of  /  with  mpect  to  f. 
SiinabTEi>rBenubkby/(i-l,;-o)Ihevalue(^)iitbeiimeaa 
m  For  example,  d  D  -  - 1^  the  Khcme  of  chatacten  fur  the 
aia  reducxd  primitlvv  forma,  and  tbeteTore  lor  the  claaaea  they 


I© 


In  cetUn  caaea  there  are  •upplemenUry  cbaiscteri  of  the  type 
^--T  )  and  (7)  ,  and  Che  characten  [Q  aie  diicriminated  accontint 

all  poaible  cambinationi)  w^ch  farm  the  IsUJ  cbrulcrl  of  acluajly 

■aid  to  bcloni  to  Ibe  lame  icxai.    Each  genua  a(  the  ume  order 

For  any  determinant  D  we  have  a  principal  primitive  due  fee 
which  all  the  characters  are  -f ;  thii  ia  repreientcd  by  the  principal 
fofm(I,0,— (Ijor  (l,  I,— n)  according  aaDisof  the  form  4H  or  411  + 1. 
The  cormpondlng  genua  ii  oiled  the  prindpil  genua.  Thui,  when 
D--140,  it  appears  [ram  Ibe  ublc  above  thai  in  Ihe  primitive 

8,  Oapeiiiwu.—ConiideringX.  YBiiivenlinea-linartunctiona 
,  y).  (<',  y')  defined  by  the  equalJont 

X -pB^+ftay'+ftr■>+J^W 
Y  -  giji' +^11/ +9Ui^y+gor 
we  may  have  Identiolly,  in  i,  y,  jc',  y. 

(A,  B,  C)  (X,  Yf- (a. ».  0  {«,  yf  X  («',  f.  c1  (*■,  yT 
and,  thi.  being  »,  the  form  (A.  B,  C)  it  (aid  to  be  compounded  of 
the  Iwo  [omu  {a,  b,  c),  (a',  f,  t"),  the  order  of  compoJtion  being 
indtnereni.    In  onler  that  two  forma  may  admit  ol  composition  into 
a  third,  ii  ia  neceiaary  and  luffident  thai  their  detcnninanta  be  in  the 

pounded  into  a  form  denoted  by  «j|  or  >*which\i  abo  primitive  and 

oltbeHmedeierminantaa*ari.   If A,B, Caie Ihedaentowhich 

reapeciivelybelong.^  then  any  form  of_A  comixrunded  wilh 


>tedby*jior»»' 

x*ari.   lfA,B 
■  «,<.«  .^.^,_-.....,  ^.^ng,  then  any  form  oi  a  co 
uylormolBgiveariaetoafarmbeloBginir wC   Fc 

mie  C-AD-BA,  and  epcak  of  the  muRiplicaiion ,. 

f  clanra.   The  principal  daaa  it  usually  denoted  ity  I,  beauae  vl 

'I    .  I  -  a]  number  of  primitive  daiaes  being  finite,  il,  aay,  the  aei 


>itb*«i...f-l.andS,--Br-...-B,'-I.  Morei 
may  be  so  cboaen  thai  14  ia  a  multiple  ol  n,  ■  of  the  ne 
ing  jndea,  and  »  on.    The  Ajoe  thing  may  be  aai 


8S4 


«  •ymbott  for  the  cluia  amtunol  in  tbc  prindpil  ii 

jK  t«o  fornu  of  thai  Btmi*  compound  into  one  of  (he  j 
1(  ibit  Uller  group  it  cyclical.  Ihut  ii,  if  all  the  dan 

Tiocipol  acnuAcan  bt  reproentnj  in  tht  fonn  i.  A,  A',.. . 
:....  r.  :.  ^y  ,o  f,  „^-    if  Mt,  the  ddcrmiiui 


Duiunt  D  ii 


And  dclcrmirung  Ibe  ^roup  of  the   princifa 

kbethtr  a  given  determinant  ii  irreguLir  or  Di 

[r  A,  B  are  any  two  cluKi.  tire  loul  chara 

compounding  tlv  cbarvcterm  of  A  uul  B.    In] 


ij  tlw  principal  cloMi  and 
^.  .  u  B„  B,....B,  artllKbiK- 
nnposiiiin-tnnip.  and  A-BiiB^.-.B!* 

Aian  nample,  irhen  D-— 1460,  there 
,  Rpmentedby 

. 183)- C5.0.T3).  (10.  ">-»); 

ip  muR  be  dibadCt  and  in  fact,  if  we  put 
TCntBl  by,  (II,  6,  3f)ond  (J.  >.  .i8j)-  « 
:his  caie  Che  determinant  ii  Rgular  and 


thFtamia>+)',  farwl^icti  D--4.    [f  « i>  an  odd  primei^  the  ioim 
t^a+I.  the  canfruence  m'v— 4{mod  4p}  iavoiuble  (I  Jl^;   let  one  oE 

uid.  lince  tiiere  i»  only  one  primitiire  clua  [or  Ihii  determinant,  we 


5)  which  convini  the  finB  fo 


"»;■.■£ 


iiei.  CJiui-minter  JUstiaiu. — Ic  appean  Ctom 
papen  that  he  tolvcd  Ihe  very  diaicu[l  problem 
DT  1(D),  the  number  of  pfoperly  iximiliveclauci 
"._  Tla  fitit  pubUihed --' "■ 


..M,.«..(;9 

tW.  being  •o,(t~5*i'' 

than  have  fi'-t-P,  a  reprcKnUiion  of  f>  ai  the  lum  of ' 

Thia  ia  unique,  ei«p(  that  we  may  put  p-(*T)"+("l 

have  I -I'+l' white  no  prime  an+a  admit*  of  inch  a  «( 

TIk  tlieory  of  compotition  for  Ihia  detenninant  li  eapreued  by 
lheidentityU'+j')(r^+y).(tt'-w'J'+(j™'-)ii'V!  and  by  re- 
pealed applicaiion  of  (hu,  and  Ihc  pRvioiH  tbeonm,  we  can  thow 
thai  if  N-3>i^. ...  when  «,  a,.. ,  are  odd  prims  of  the  [om 
an-t-i,  we  can  find  Blutioni  at  N-x'+t*.  and  indeed  diUiiul 
•olutiona.  For  innance  65-i'+e'-4'-Hr'.  and  convencly  two 
ditlioctnpntniUtion>N-i'+/-ti>-l-^leadlo  the  conduiion  that 
M  ii  cominile.  Thit  n  a  lim]^  eiaaiplc  of  the  appUculon  of  the 
theory  oifonna  to  the  dillinili  pnblem  of  deciding  whether  a  given 
bfge  number  ia  prime  or  comKbite;  anapplicationfintindicuedby 
Ciuia,  though,  in  the  pre«nl'  ■--•-•..• .-r. 

39.  Numieriidau-     " 
Cautt'i  ponhununn  r 
of  hndiiMaforniuLaEc 

thatof  P.  G.  L.Dirich'tft;'^<iepcnd)onlbe' 
of  the  form  l;(ai'-Hi>+cy>_—;^  where  -  '- 

lainrd  more   comprclKr&i 

an  obtained,  let  f  be  1  prime  ol  the  fonn  ^n-t-j:  thai 

«-4f)-E.-i:0,    W4p)loB0+i'VP)-logn(iauJJ) 

of  (  contained  in  the  terio  t,  I,  J., . ,  \{f-  Ij  »«!  M  i«  the  tui 

all'valuetol'llin  theiet  1.3,  s,...C4p-')  of  »hich  p  ii  a  noi 
niidiM.  The  renarliable  fad  will  be  natiml  that  the  iccond  foimu 
givn  ■  Hlillian  of  the  Pellian  equation  in  a  iiiRmomeirical  lorm. 
Knmnlsr  wit  the  fim  to  ditcovei,  in  conneamn  wiih  the  complr 
iDuhiplitatian  of  cUiwic  functiona,  the  tirai^eB  uiatancei  of  a  vei 
cuTKHt  troup  of  anlhmetical  formulae  involving  lunu  of  clai 
mimben  and  other  arithmetical  functioTn:  the  theory  of  ihev  r 
btiona  hui  been  greatly  extended  by  A.  Hurwlta.  The  limpleit  1 
aUlhneibeoremimaybeautedaifallawi.  Let  H  (A) npnncnt  1I 
numlfer  of  ctaiaci  for  the  detcrminanl  <-A.  with  the  convention  th, 

1  ....J  rtM  *  I*  f n  h*  rwlrnnMt  In^  #a.-h  ^Iau  ^nntaining  a  rvduCed  tit 

ilaining  a  reduced  lor 


of  the  type  (a.  0, 


kI([o 


Z      H(4ii-'fl-»{-)+*(-)      l-JV-i 


doe*  not  involve  Ik    TV 

, ea  that  of  ouadraiic  fomii. 

cogrulicnt  wiablet. 
a,  and  deductd  var'~' 
jadratic  fonna  m  a  manner  retembling  tlu 

*itti)+*(^ll+'".  where  1  it  I  or  Q  acrxdding  at  A  U  or  ia  pot  a 
luarv.and  the  tymbola^,  t  have  the  meaninD  previouily  ■atigned 
I  them  II  39)- 
.0  complete  thatcon^demble^^^g^mthe,^ 


theory  of  bilineat  lami  pfactkally : 

■'  ^^  — — -^  g^^  y^  jQ  ^  cogrulici 

Itvt  for  thi 

_,  .  .„)l+J..  when 
^andIhetymbola•, 


"u'X^  ii'fi? 


Liht  pTHif  thai  Bpenera  with  tpcdhed  <:haracten  exist ;  alao  t^  tV- 
ermiflatiDn  of  all  the  rational  trarufomuniont  of  a  ^nd  form  into 
tielf.    In  eonnexioa  with  ■  defioiie  form  I'-—  "  '*"  ■-  -     - 

sneeplian  at  Iti  w^l:    thl*  it  defined  ai , 

lumherof  ftt  croperautooorphi.  Equivalent  fomtafc  of  tbc: 
Right:  Ihli  it  defined  to  be  the  wtieht  of  their  cba.  Tbe  w 
)[  a  genui  or  order  it  the  tun  of  the  weightt  ai  the  dan**  ennu 
iruj  expffetsiont  for  the  vright  <^  a  tiven  genin  have  an 
itained.  For  binary  [omu  the  lun  of  the  wcichu  ttf  a] 
ilh  the  eipretiion  denoted  by  HUtp  I  jg 


beeoobtainc 


XNUMi^HK 


inteceTB  a+hi,  where  a,  ban  ordinary  integeiB,  and,  as  usual.  i>  <>i  —  i . 
In  this  theory  there  are  four  units  ^i,  ^i;  the  numbers  t*(o+6i) 
are  said  to  be  associated:  a— 6i  is  the  conjugate  of  a+bi  and  we 
write  N(a<*iU)aia'+6',  the  norm  of  a+6i,  lU  conjugate,  and  asso- 
ciates. The  most  fundamental  proposition  in  the  theory  is  that  the 
process  of  lesiduation  ((  24)  is  applicable;  namely,  if  m,  n  are  any 
two  complex  integers  and  N(m)>  N(«),  we  can  always  find  integers 
q,  r  such  that  m»g«+r  with  N(r)^4N(H).  This  may  be  prwed 
analytically,  but  is  obvious  if  we  mark  complex  int^ers  by  points 
in  a  plane.  Hence  immediately  follow  propoeitlonb  about  resolutions 
into  prime  factors,  greatest  common  measure,  &c,  analogous  to 
thofie  in  the  ordinary  theory;  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  uidicate 
special  points  of  difference. 

We  have  a*  —  ('(i+O^i  m>  that  2  is  associated  with  a  square*  a 
real  prime  of  the  form  4»+3  is  still  a  piime,  but  one  of  tne  form 
4»4'i  breaks  up  into  two  conjugate  prime  factors,  for  example. 
5  >-  (i  —30(1  +3«)  An  tntwer  is  even,  semi-even,  or  odd  accormng 
as  it  u  divisible  by  (i  +<)'•  0  *^*)  ^  **  prime  to  (i  +*')•>  Among  four 
associated  odd  integers  there  b  one  and  only  one  whicha  i  (mod  2+ 
at);  this  is  said  to  be  primary;  the  conjugate  of  a  primary 
number  is  primary,  and  the  product  of  any  number  of  primaries  is 
primary.  The  conditions  that  a-^-bi  may  be  primary  are  bmo  (mod 
2}  a+0— IHO  (mod  4).  Every  complex  integer  can  be  uniquely 
expressed  in  the.  form  «"*(i -|-t)"a«Mrr ...,  where  0£m<4i  and 
a,b,c,,,.  are  primary  primes. 

V^th  respect  to  a  complex  modulus  m,  all  complex  integers  may 
be  distributed  into  N(m)  incongruous  classes.  If  m  ^h{a-\-oi)  where 
a.  b  are  co-primes,  we  may  take  as  representatives  of  these  classes 
the  residues  x-^yi  where  x«o,  I,  2,...((a'-f-&'}A-*i|;  y"0,  1,  2, 
...(A— i).  Thus  when  6>o  we  may  take  x^o,  i,  2,...(A— i); 
y-o,  I,  2,. .  .(A— i),  giving  the  A*  residues  of  the  real  number  k; 
while  if  a-^-bi  is  orime,  1,  2,  3,...(a'-f^— 1)  form  a  complete 
set  of  residues. 

The  number  of  residues  of  m  that  are  prime  to  m  u  given  by 


♦(m)-N(m)n(i-j5^) 


where  the  product  extends  to  all  prime  factors  of  m.   As  an  analogue 
to  Fermat  s  theorem  we  have,  for  any  integer  prime  to  the  modulus, 

x#<->«  i(mod  mX*N(^>-»e  1  (mod  p) 

according  as  m  w  composite  or  prime.  There  are  ^(N(p)  — 1| 
primitive  roots  of  the  prime  P;  a  primitive  root  in  the  real  theory  for 
a  real  prime  411 -|- 1  is  also  a  primitive  root  in  the  new  theory  for  each 
prime  factor  of  (4»+i)>  but  if  ^""4»+3  be  a  prime  its  primitive 
roots  are  necessarily  comi^ex. 
43.  If  p,  q  aie  any  two  odd  primes,  we  shall  define  the  symbols 

(^jjandr^j  by  the  congruences 

p*|N(fl>-,}B  ^)  ^,  pi{w,yi]m  (I)  ^(mod  «), 

it  being  undeiitood  that  the  symbols  stand  for  absolutely  least 

residues.   It  follows  tnat  ( ^j  » i  or  —  i  according  as  p  u  a  quadratic 

residue  of  2  or  not;  and  thatf^j   "i  only  if  p  is  a  biquadratic 

residue  of  q.    If  p,  q  are  primary  primes,  we  have  two  laws  of 
reciprocity,  expressed  by  the  equations 

To  these  must  be  added  the  supplementary  formulae 

^),-(-OilN<«-I.  ^).-(-0«l'*i*)«l. 

a+bi  being  a  primary  odd  prime.    In  words,  the  law  of  biquadratic 

reciprocity  for  two  primary  odd  primes  majrbe  expressed  by  saying 

that  the  biquadratic  characters  of  each  prime  with  respect  to  the 

other  are  identical,  unless  ^•"S'"34-2<  (mod  ^),  in  which  case  they 

are  opposite.  The  law  of  biquadratic  reciprocity  was  discovered  by 

Gauss,  who  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  obtained  a  complete 

proof  of  it.    The  first  published  proof  is  that  of  Eisenstcin,  which  is 

very  beautiful  and  simple,  but  involves  the  theory  of  lemniscate 

functions.    A  prLK>f  on  the  lines  indicated  in  Gauss's  posthumous 

papers  has  been  developed  by  Busche;  this  probably  admits  of 

simplifiostioo.    Other  demonstrations,  for  instance  Jacobi's,  depend 

on  cydotomy  (see  below). 

44.  Algebraic  Numbers. — The  first  extension  of  Gauss's  complex 
theory  was  made  by  E.  E.  Kummer,  who  considered  complex 
numbers  represented  by  rational  integral  functions  of  any  roots  of 
unity,  thus  including  the  ordinary  theory  and  Gauss's  as  special 
cases.  He  was  soon  faced  by  the  difficulty  that,  in  some  cases,  the 
law  that  an  integer  can  be  uniquely  expressed  as  the  product  of  prime 
factors  appeared  to  break  down.  To  see  how  this  happens  take  the 
equation  ^+9+6*0.  the  ruou  of  which  are  expressible  as  rational 
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Integral  functions  of  33rd  roots  of  unity,  and  let  q  be  either  of  the 
roots.  If  we  define  aq-f^  to  be  an  integer,  when  a,  b  are  natural 
numbers,  the  product  of  any  number  of  such  integers  is  uniquely 
expres«ble  in  the  form  Iti+m.  Conversely  evenr  integer  can  be 
expressed  as  the  product  of  a  finite  number  01  indecomposable 
integers  a-|-i^,  that  b,  integers  which  cannot  be  further  resold  into 
factors  of  the  same  type.  But  this  resolution  is  not  necessarily 
unique:  for  insUnce  6-2.3-  —i|(i|-l-i),  *^«re  ^t  3t  n,  i|+i  are  all 
indecomposable  and  essentially  distinct.  To  see  the  way  in  which 
Kummer  surmounted  the  difficulty  consider  the  oongnienoe 

ifi-\-u+6mo(jDodp) 
where  p  is  any  prime,  except  23.  If  —2iRp  this  has  two  distinct 
roots  If  I,  Hi;  and  we  say  that  an-\-b  is  divisible  by  the  ideal  prime 
factor  of  p  corresponding  to  mi,  if  aui+bmo  (mod  p).  For  instance, 
if  p— 2  we  may  put  Mi— o,  Ui  — x  and  there  will  be  two  ideal  factors 
of  2,  say  pi  and  Pt  sudi  that  aii-\-bmo  (mod  pi)  if  bmo  (mod  2)  and 
aii+baso  (mod  p»)  if  a-|-6ao  (mod  2).  If  both  these  corvruences  are 
satisfied,  am  bmo  (mod  2)  and  aii+b  is  divisible  by  2  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  Moreover  ^a!)|+b)^c^+d}^{bc^^ad—ac)1|+ibd—6ae)  and  if 
this  product  is  divisible  by 
or  ci)-h(2  is  divisibl 
have  bc-i-ad+bd- 

{c-\-d)mo  (mod  2),  so  that  again  either  aif^b  or  cn+d  is  divisible  by 
Pi.  Hence  we  may  properly  speak  of  pi  and  p»  as  prime  divisors. 
Similarly  the  congruence  t^+K+dso  (mod  3)  defines  two  kleal 
prime  factors  of  3,  and  air-|-6  is  divisible  by  one  or  the  other  of  these 
according  as  6ko  (mod  3)  or  2a+6ao  (mod  3);  we  will  call  these 

{>riine  factors  Pu  P*-    With  this  notation  we  have  (neglecting  unit 
actors) 

^^PiP»*  3"P»P«.  ^^PiPu  i+i|"piP4. 
Real  primes  of  which  —23  is  a  non-quadratic  residue  are  also  primes 
in  the  field  (17);  and  the  prime  factors  of  any  number  air +6,  as  well 
as  the  degree  of  their  multiplicity,  may  be  found  by  factorizing 
(6a«— 06-l-ft' ),  the  norm  of  {oii+b).  Finally  every  integer  divisible 
by  Pt  b  expressible  in  the  form  ^  2m  a(i-|-ii)ii  where  m,ff  are  natural 
numbers  (or  zero) ;  it  b  convenient  to  denote  thb  fact  by  writin 


Moreover  (<nr-honcv-|-ai-(oei-«f— ac;ir+(M-6<u:)  and  tl 

duct  b  divisible  by  ^1,  Mho  (mod  2),  whence  either  aq-f-A 

b  divisible  by  Pi;  while  if  the  product  b  divisible  by  /■  we 

•^ad+bd-jaco  (mod  2)  which  b  equivalent  to  (a -ft) 


pi -[2,  i-|-i|l,  and  calling  the  aggregate  2m-f-(i+n)ii  a  compound 
modulus  witn  the  base  2,  1  +■.  Thb  generalized  idea  of  a  modulus 
is  very  important  and  far-reaching;  an  aggregate  b  a  modulus  when, 
if  a,  fi  are  any  two  of  its  elements,  a-^fi  and  a— /3  also  belong  to  it. 
For  arithmetical  purposes  those  moduli  are  most  useful  which  can  be 
put  into  the  form  [au  ai,...a«]  which  means  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
quantities  Xiaj-|-Xiat-i-...+a^a«  obtained  by  assigmng  to  (xi  a.-.-x.), 
indcpendentlv,  the  values  Oi^l,  ^2,  &c.  Compound  moduli  may, 
be  multiplied  together,  or  raised  to  powers,  by  rules  which  will  be 
plain  from  the  following  example.    We  have 

pi?-r4,2(l-|-ij),  (i+fl)*]-U.a+2v.-5+i»l-[4.  l2»-5+i»l 

,    -l4.-5+i»l-[4.3-Hil 

hence 

Pi'-Pi*.pi-l4.  3-HlX[2, 1 -HI -[8, 4+41?.  6+211. 3+41J+VI 

-18, 4+4^.  6-1-21J,  -3+3?J -('f-Olf+2,  i»-6, 3l-(i»-0[i,i»I. 
Hence  every  integer  diviuble  by  Pi'  b  divisible  by  the  actual  integer 
(s— I)  and  converaetv;  so  that  in  a  certain  sense  we  may  regard  pt 
as  a  cube  root.  Similarly  the  cube  of  any  other  ideal  prime  is  of  the 
form  (ai}-|-6)[i,  ti\.  According  to  a  prinaple  which  will  be  explained 
further  on,  all  primes  here  considered  may  be  arranged  in  three 
classes;  one  b  that  of  the  real  primes,  the  others  each  contain  ideal 
primes  only.  As  we  shall  see  prcsentlv  all  these  results  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  fact  that  for  the  determinant  —23  there  are  three 
primitive  classes,  represented  by  (1,  1,  6)  (2,  x,  3),  (2,  —  i,  3)  re- 
spectively. 

45.  Kummer's  definition  of  ideal  primes  sufficed  for  his  particular 
purpose,  and  completely  restored  the  validity  of  the  fundamental 
theorems  about  factors  and  divisibility.  His  complex  integers  were 
more  general  than  any  previously  considered  and  suggested  a  defini- 
tion of  an  algebraic  integer  in  general,  which  is  as  follows :  if  ai,at....a« 
are  ordinary  integers  (t.e.  elements  of  N,  {  7),  and  $  satisfies  an 
equation  of  the  form 

^-f-oifi'^+(M^-*-|- . . .  -)-a»_|9-Ha«  -o, 

0  is  said  to  be  an  algebraic  integer.  We  may  suppose  this  equation 
irreducible;  6  is  then  said  to  be  of  the  fith  order.  The  n  roots 
$,  e',  $',..  .S^*-^>  are  all  different,  and  are  said  to  be  conjugate. 
If  the  equation  began  with  a^  instead  of  9",  0  would  still  be  an 
algebraic  number;  every  algebraic  number  can  be  put  into  the  form 
O/m,  where  m  b  a  natural  number  and  0  an  algebraic  integer. 

Associated  with  d  we  have  afield  (or  corpus)  Q  -  R(9)  consisting  of 
all  rational  functions  of  9  with  real  rational  coefficients;  and  in  like 
manner  we  have  the  conjugate  fields  O'  -  R(Of  &c.  The  aggregate 
of  integers  contained  in  Q  is  denoted  by  0. 

Every  element  of  0  can  be  put  into  the  form 

where  C9,  Ci,..Xm^t  are  real  and  rational.  If  these  coefficients  are 
all  integral,  w  is  an  integer;  but  the  converse  is  not  necessarily  true. 
It  is  possible,  however,  to  find  a  set  of  integers  wi,  ut-'-t^  belong- 
ing to  Q,  such  that  every  integer  in  Q  can  be  uniquely  expressed  in 
the  form 

«  — il|Wl-|-AsW|+  .  .  .  +AiiHto 
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IS  a  iDoauius  vi  44;i  cuxi  we  may  wnie  o^iwit  «it  .  .  .  wnj.  naving 
found  one  base,  we  can  construct  any  number  of  equivalent  bases 
t^  means  of  equations  such  as  wt'  ■ZciiM',  where  the  catbnal  integral 

ooefiicients  et'  are  such  that  the  detemunant  (cmJ  •  *  i. 
If  we  write 
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A  b  a  rational  integer  called  the  discriminant  of  the  field.    Its  value 
b  the  same  whatever  base  b  chosen. 

If  a  is  any  integer  in  0,  the  product  of  a  and  its  conjugates  is  a 
rational  integer  called  the  norm  of  «,  and  written  N  (a).  By  consider- 
ing the  equation  satisfied  by  a  we  see  that  N(a)  »aai  where  ^  b  an 
integer  in  O.  It  follows  from  the  defijution  that  if  a,  fi  are  any  two 
integers  in  O,  then  N(a^)  »N(a)N(/>);  and  that  for  an  ordinary  real 
integer  m,  we  have  N  (in)  »m*. 

46.  Ideals. — The  extension  of  Kummer's  results  to  algebraic 
numbers  in  general  was  independently  made  by  J.  W.  R.  Dcdckind 
and  Kronecker;  their  methods  differ  mainly  in  matters  of  notation 
and  machinery,  each  having  special  advantages  of  its  own  for 
particubr  purposes.  Dedekind's  method  b  based  upon  the  notion 
of  an  idealt  which  is  defined  by  the  fdlowing  properties^— 

(i.)    An  ideal  m  b  an  aggregate  of  integers  m  O. 

(ii.)  This  aggregate  isa  modulus;  that  is  to  say,  if/tiM'  are  any  two 
elements  of  ni(the  same  or  different)  m~m'  is  contained  in  m.  Hence 
also  m  contains  a  zero  clement,  and  ti-\-§if  b  an  element  of  m. 

(iii.)  If  /I  is  any  element  of  m,  and  w  any  element  of  o,  then  Mpi  b 
an  clement  of  m.  Jt  is  this  property  that  makes  the  notion  of  an 
ideal  more  specific  than  that  of  a  modulus. 

It  b  clear  that  ideals  exist;  for  instance,  o  itsdf  b  an  ideal. 
Agciin,  all  integers  in  Q  which  are  divisible  by  a  given  integer  a  (in  o) 
form  an  ideal;  thb  b  called  a  principal  tdaUt  and  b  denoted  by 
oo.  Every  ideal  can  be  represented  by  a  base  (§(  44,  45),  so  that 
we  may  write  m  ■»  [^i,,  /if, . . .  ^t.],  meaning  that  evciy  element  of  m 
can  be  uniquely  expressed  in  the  form  ZhitH,  where  ff<  is  a  rational 
integer.  In  other  words,  every  ideal  has  a  base  (and  therefore,  of 
course,  an  infinite  number  of  bases).  If  a,  b  are  any  two  ideals,  and 
if  we  form  the  agsregate  of  all  products  afi  obtained  by  multiplying 
each  element  of  the  first  ideal  by  each  element  of  the  second,  then 
this -aggregate,  together  with  all  sums  of  such  products,  b  an  ideal 
which  IS  called  the  product  of  a  and  h  and  written  ab  or  bo.  In 
particular  oa  *"a,  0**0  ,oa  .  ofi^oafi.  This  law  of  multiplication  is 
associative  as  well  as  commutative.  It  is  clear  that  every  element 
of  ab  is  contained  in  a :  it  can  be  proved  that,  conversely,  if  every 
element  of  c  is  contained  in  a,  there  exists  an  ideal  b  such  that  ab  »c. 
In  particular,  if  a  is  any  element  of  a,  there  is  an  ideal  a'  such  that 
oa  •aa'.  A  prime  ideal  b  one  which  has  no  divisors  except  itself 
and  0.  It  is  a  fundamental  theorem  that  every  ideal  can  be  resolved 
into  the  product  of  a  finite  number  of  f»rime  ideals,  and  that  this 
resolution  is  unique.  It  b  the  decomposition  of  a  principal  ideal  into 
the  product  of  prime  ideals  that  takes  the  place  of  the  resolution  of 
an  integer  into  its  prime  factors  in  the  ordinary  theory.  It  may 
happen  that  all  the  ideals  in  O  are  prindpal  ideals;  in  this  case  every 
resolution  of  an  ideal  into  factors  corresponds  to  the  resolution  of  an 
integer  into  actual  integral  factors,  and  the  introduction  of  ideals 
is  unnecessary.  But  in  every  other  case  the  introduction  of  ideals 
or  some  eouivalent  notion,  is  indispensable.  When  two  ideals  have 
been  resolved  into  their  prime  factors,  their  greatest  common 
measure  and  least  common  multiple  arc  determined  by  the  ordinary 
rules.  Every  ideal  may  be  expressed  (In  an  infinite  number  of  ways) 
as  the  greatest  common  measure  of  two  principal  ideals. 

47.  There  is  a  thconr  of  congruences  with  rettpect  to  an  ideal 
modulus.  Thus  aaai^  (mod  m)  means  that  a—^  is  an  element  of 
m.  W^th  respect  to  m,  all  the  integers  in  Q  may  be  arranged  in  a  finite 
number  of  mcongruent  classes.  The  number  of  these  classes  is 
called  the  norm  of  m,  and  written  N(m).  The  norm  of  a  prime  ideal 
f  is  some  power  of  a  real  prime  P;  if  N(p)  »^,  p  is  said  to  be  a  prime 
ideal  of  degree/.  If  m.  n  are  any  two  ideals,  then  Nfmn)  >N(m)N(n). 
If  N(m)  ■■m,  then  mmo  (mod  m^,  and  there  b  an  ideal  m'  such  that 
pifi  >mm'.  The  norm  of  a  prinapal  ideal  na  b  equal  to  the  absolute 
value  of  N (a)  as  defined  in  %  45. 

The  number  of  incongruent  residues  prime  to  m  is — 


♦(m)-N(m)n(i-^), 


where  the  product  extends  to  all  prime  factors  of  m.    If  m  is  any 
element  of  D  prime  to  m, 

<^(a)ai    (modm).  . 

Associated  with  a  prime  modulus  p  tor  which  N  (^)a^.  wehave 
^(P(—  1)  primitive  roots,  where  ^  has  the  meaning  given  to  it  in  the 
ordinary  theory.  Hence  follow  the  usual  results  aoout  exponents, 
indices,  sdutions  of  linear  congruences,  and  so  oui  For  any  modulus 
m  we  have  N(m)  »2^(&),  where  the  sum  extends  to  all  tne  divisors 
of  m. 


01  ri  r«u onagri  unaginary  ugiob,  uiac  u  a  ■ysccDi  w  uiucs  «■  ^  .  • .  ^ 
where  r>fi+rt— I,  such  that  every  unit  in  Q  b  expressible  in  the 
form  c">p«i*ii^ . . . %'  where  p  b  a  root  of  unity  contained  in  Q  and 
a,  j^.../ are  natural  numbers.  Thb  theorem  b  due  to  Dirichlet. 

The  norm  of  a  unit  b  +1  ot  -i ;  and  the  determinatioa  of  all  the 
units  contained  in  a  given  field  b  in  fact  the  same  as  the  solutioo  of  a 
Diophantine  equation 

F(*i,  Aa....A.)-Ai. 

For  a  Quadratic  field  the  equation  is  of  the  form  hi^-^tUkf"  <^x, 
and  the  theory  of  thb  b  complete;  but  except  f<x-  certain  special 
cubic  corpora  little  has  been  done  towards  solving  the  important 
problefti  of  assigning  a  definite  process  by  which,  for  a  given  field,  a 
system  of  fundamental  units  may  be  calculated.  The  researches  of 
Jacobi.  Herroite,  and  Minkowsky  seem  to  show  that  a  proper  easca- 
sion  of  the  method  of  continued  fractions  is  necessary. 

49.  Ideal  Classes. — If  m  b  any  ideal,  another  ideal  n  can  always  be 
found  such  that  mn  b  a  principal  ideal;  for  instance,  one  such 
mulu'plier  b  m'^N(m).  Two  ideab  m,  m'  are  said  to  be  equivalent 
(m'^m')  or  to  belong  to  the  same  doss,  if  there  b  an  ideau  n  atach 
that  mn,  m'n  are  both  principal  ideals.  It  can  be  proved  that  t'«T> 
ideab  each  equivalent  to  a  tnird  are  equivalent  to  each  other  and 
that  all  ideab  in  O  may  be  distributed  into  a  finite  number,  k,  of 
ideal  classes.  The  daas  which  contains  all  principal  kkals  b  called 
the  principal  dass  and  denoted  by  O. 

If  m,  n  are  any  two  ideals  belonging  to  the  classes  A,  B  respectively, 
then  mn  belongs  to  a  definite  class  which  depends  only  upon  A,  B 
and  may  be  denoted  by  AB  ot  -BA  indifferently.    Thus  the  cimso 

armbols  form  an  Abelian  group  of  order  A,  of  which  O  b  the  unit 
cment;  and,  mulalis  muUndUt  the  theorems  of  |  57  about  com- 
position of  classes  still  hold  good. 
The  principal  theorem  with  regard  to  the  determination  of  &  is  the 

following,  which  is  Dedekind's  generalization  of  the  con '- — 

one  for  quadratic  fields,  first  obtained  by  Dirichlet.   Let 

r(*)--2N(m)-* 
(■} 
where  the  sum  extends  to  all  ideals  m  contained  in  0;  thb 
so  long  as  the  real  quantity  s  is  positive  and  greater  than  i. 
s  being  a  certain  quantity  which  can  be  calculated      ^ 
mental  system  e^  units  is  knomtt  we  shall  have 

dk-zi|(*-i)r(i)|. 

The  expression  for  s  is  rather  complicated,  and  very  peoiCar;  it 
may  be  %mtten  in  the  form 

a^^r"     R 

where  IV  ^  means  the  absolute  value  of  the  square  root  of  the  dis- 
criminant of  the  field,  ru  rt  have  the  same  meaniiy  as  in  1 48,  w  » 
the  number  of  roots  of  unity  in  Q.  and  R  is  a  determinant  of  the  fona 
Ki(<')|,  of  order  (ri+rri),  with  elements  which  are,  ia  a  ocrtaia 
special  sense^  *'  lo^rithms  "  of  the  fundamental  units  «!,«,...«. 

50.  The  discriminant  A  enjoys  some  very  remarkable  properties 
Its  value  is  always  different  from  ^  1 ;  there  can  be  only  a  finite 
number  of  fields  which  have  a  given  discriminant;  and  the  rational 
prime  factors  of  A(Q)  are  precisely  those  rational  primes  which,*  ia  fl^ 
are  divisible  by  the  square  (or  some  higher  power)  of  a  prime  ideaL 
Consequently,  every  rational  prime  not  contained  in  A  b  resolvable, 
in  Q,  into  the  product  of  distinct  primes,  each  of  which  occurs  oaly 
once.  The  presence  of  multiple  prime  factors  in  the  discriittiaast 
was  the  priiicip?.!  difficulty  in  tne  way  of  extending  Kuminer's 
method  to  all  fields,  and  was  overcome  by  the  introduction  of  cook 
pound  moduli — for  this  b  the  common  characteristic  of  IXxklund's 
and  Kronccker's  procedure. 

51.  Normal  Fields. — ^The  spHCcial  properties  of  a  particular  field  S 
are  closely  connected  with  its  relations  to  the  conjugate  fields 
Q',  O*,  .  .  .  0-*~^K  The  most  important  case  b  when  each  of  the 
conjugate  fiekls  b  identical  with  O:  the  field  b  then  said  to  be 
Cauisian  or  normal.  The  aggrcfcate  R(9,  ^,  .  .  .  •^"'■0  cf  sB 
rational  functions  of  6  and  its  conjugates  b  a  normal  field:  htmct 
every  arithmetical  field  of  order  ji  is  either  normal,  or  contained  ia  a 
normal  field  of  a  higher  order.  The  roou  of  an  equation  /(a)  «o 
which  defines  a  normal  field  are  associated  with  a  group  of  subbtini- 
tions:  if  thb  is  Abelian,  the  field  is  called  Abclbn;  u  it  b  cydki 
the  field  is  called  cyclic.  A  cyclotomic  field  is  one  the  elements  oi 
whkh  are  aU  expressible  as  rational  functions  of  roots  of  unity;  ia 
particuUr  the  complete  cyclotomic  field  C«,  of  order  ^m),  is  the 
swgrejsate  of  all  rational  functions  of  a  primitive  mth  root  of  ututy. 
Tb  Kronecker  b  due  the  very  remarkable  theorem  that  all  Abdiaa 
(including  cyclic)  fields  are  cyclotomic:  the  first  published  p«TM3f  cf 
thb  was  spven  by  Weber,  and  another  b  due  to  D.  Hilhert. 

Many  important  theorems  concerning  a  normal  field  have  been 
established  by  Hilbert.  He  shows  that  if  0  b  a  ^ivcn  normal  firid 
of  order  m,  and  p  any  of  its  prime  Ideals,  there  is  a  finite  series  of 
associated  fields  I2i,  fl^.  &c,  a  orders  wii.  wt.  &c,  such  that  R«art 

(mod.  m'4.1).  and  that  if  r*''m/m*,  p''»Pi,  a  prime  ideal   in  tf. 
If  (^  b  the  last  of  thb  aeriea,  it  b  called  the  >cM  ^        ^ 


d  Ibae 


griETcaUtd  t£t>aM«>M  (ZirlvDVUrfw)  loir,  ud  ia  tU 

I'la/Ki-    In  tM  biM  ntlaatm  bu  muina  t.  ame,  but  ba 

rf  kvbcr  d^iw:  in  (t^  irikkin:  alkd  the  tn 

■■<f1l»#ll)itt«c«iiim«|in»tfiJanfiaie|tiidby 
■H  Irm  da  nnlviliK  Ud  taft  wc  abtun  (f+a) 
iv  any  priB*  Ual  of  tb*  nalviai  bid.     By  i 

iillwil  prina  *  ecom  la  the  dacrimuut  of  Q.  uid  in  other  viyi 
d»  *iuetii«  «l  n  baeoya  marc  evidenL    It  nay  be  obKmd  ibai 

■id  K  ccfdiale  Ibat  anrr,  prinic  Ucai  la  O  it  of  tbe  bit  or  xifa 

■HMM  ahv  qoadnlic  ^elda  aie  aufanlivcly  id  Hmplr  in  chmnelEr. 
St,  QftdnUe  Filldl  I  rr  a  b«  u  onJinary  inUgcr  diBcicnt  flam 
+1,  ad  BM  iSvUble  by  uy  Kiuin:  Ibcn  U  I,  T  MHime  aU  onlinuy 
ntiBUl  valai  Hie  erpcawH  i-t-yV-  an  the  clcnmti  «<•  faM 
■rtkbiniy  bccaUcilDCVK).  Ititwvld  brobKrvcd  ihatV^nnuu 
oat  defisiu  imt  d  i^-i>~o,  il  don  not  matin-  which;  it  i>  om- 
anient,  bmrvrr.  to  apre  that  y«  la  povtiva  when  m  U  poitivr, 
and'ay^  i>  orativa  wbca  in  It  iHEativa^  Thaprincipai  rnulti 
■riatinc  u  0  win  new  be  ilalad,  and  will  laniB  ai  illutuatioDa  ol 

la  Ok  DDtalloa  pirtiaaitr  uaed 

.-l.,((I-H-)lw(l,V-I 

af  the  firMdr^ree. 

Lti  q  be  any  odd  pnin«  taOoe  at  n;  then  ff~4'.  wIhr  tt  ct  the 
prime  Ideal  [j,  l(g+V«i)l  when  .imi  (nKd  fl  Mid  in  olhtr  cva 
Ig.  •!••],  Aa  odd  pnme  p  al  which  ■■  i>  a  quadiatic  nsidue  ii  Ihc 
Kniuciol  iwn  prime  idrili  B, »",  which  miybewriiren  in  the  form 
fr.iCa+V-.jl.fr,i(a-V"i)lot(p,o+V"I.Uj-V«.l.«aswdii.ea. 
VHi  (mod  4)  or  nolihncBiiaiQotof  k'vk  {mod  pi,  taken  tos>» 
Mo  be  odd  in  iht  fini  of  Ehe  Iwo  catn.  Ail  other  ratiofuL  odd  primca 
Art  primH  in  0.  For  the  eaceplkmal  prime  3  Ihert  an  four  caiea  id 
iwiiw:a)il-"i(mod«.thBiJ-U,l{i+Vi")lX[i,t(i-V»)i 
OLl  If  >■■}  (mod  a),  then  1  b  prime:  OS.)  it  mml  (mod  4 
■  P5rV-f:riv.)i(-.-3(mod-4),i-S.I-fi'i)'.  ' '— -' 


NUMBER  857 

'AelddfitQI  lower    aeit  Qnpoeltwi,  which,  InUi  oaturtl  order,  ■  eanfy  proved  by  Ihe 
oietbod  it  ideali.  whereaa  Gaum  had  to  employ  tbe  thcDry  al  tetany 

Ewy  clwol  the  prlndpal  tenui  --  ■' '  -  -' — 


nt  dtfiniUon.  and  a  cnrrMpondinj  tynibolH  a 


ic  chaiacUTp    Let  n,  m 


it.  to  tbe  modului  *.  ■  U  eonirucnt  10  the  norm  ol  an  inUfcc  coa- 

•ymbol  obeyt  a  Kt  of  lawi,  amons  which  nuy  be  eipecLally  noted 

(V)  ■  (V)  "  (s)'™'(nf)  "  +  ■'  "t*"™  ".  >"  •«prio« 

Now  Id  ^,  «,  .  .  .  g,  be  the  ditTercnt  latioul  prime  laclon  of 
tlie  difcrimiruni  of  Qf^ail;  then  with  any  ratioiul  integer  a  we  may 
■f*"*'*  the  t  lymbola 

•nd  call  them  tbe  total  characlct  of  a  mth  mipcct  to  0.    Thii 

ideal  a  in  □.  ae  (oIIowl  Fint  kt  0  be  an  inugiiuiy  field  (w  <o} ; 
n  put  r  -I,  R-N(a).  and  call 

tbe  total  character  of  a.  Secondly,  let  Q  ttt  1  ml  field!  we  fint 
determine  the  J  separate  charactcn  of  —I,  and  11  thoyareall  potitive 
n  put  S~  -hNCd),  r-J.  and  adopt  the  r  charanrnE  just  written 
above  aa  ihcne  a(  a.  Suppov,  however,  that  one  of  the  chamcrcri 
of  —I  il  neipiive;  without  low  of  generality  »c  may  lake  it  to  be 
that  with  rriirencE  In  4,.    We  then  put  r-I-l.  ll->N(iJ  ulcen 

vilh  Hich  a  ilgn  that  (-r^)  -  -f  i ,  and  Uhe  as  Ihc  total  chiraclec 
d  a  tbe  lymboU  ^^)  for  ■  - 1.  a, . . .  H- 1). 


Moreover,  wc 
of  r  unit.  -  I  CO 


J.  l3«. 


ii'l'  ^ral'Sc'fol^ 
'  be  laid  about  tl 


lich  u  unaltered  by 
ih  .1  !•  u>i>««aiitieDBlunie)aml 
iteger  enxpl  ■!.  The  oaly  anbi- 
mioui  prime  ideala  in  a  are  tlwK  which  an  (acton  of  iu  diKTUBiaanc. 
Putting  d-qi>a^...4,'.  there  arc  in  qeneily  a'  amtngaoui  ideali: 
uruely,  thoie  (acton  ol  A,  iarludiiu  a,  which  are  not  divinble  by 
any  ■qtAre.    It  la  a  Eundamental  tftcorem,  firac  proved  by  Gaui^ 


M-  Clau-Nmimhir.— 


number  o(  Ideal  daan  tn  tba  fidd  □( 


-^r(|>.     ,..„: 


In  the  leoHid  formula,  ail  the  fundafnentai  unit,  and  the  productian 

taken  for  all  the  munbcnof  theact  (1,3,.  ..A}[oiwhich^^^  --Ki, 

M  •  —  I  reipctlively.    In  the  ideal  theory   tbe  only  way  in 

which  theae  Formube  have  been  obtained  it  by  a  modification  o( 
DiricMet'i  method  1  to  prove  them  without  Ihe  U9C  of  tranaccndental 
analyiia  wcpiild  be  a  lubitantial  advance  in  tlie  theory, 

55.  SuppoK  that  any  ideal  in  a  ii  expreued  in  the  form  [tfi,  tfj; 
then  any  element  of  it  ii  capieiBible  a*  Bdi+>)|>  where  x,  y  are 
rational  intcgcra,  and  we  ihall  have  N  (xLq-fy*^i -a'*+6iy+*3', 
where  a,  b,  c  are  rational  niimben  contained  in  the  iilcaL  If  wc  put 
i-M'+fl/j-^+t/,  whciB  a,  fl.  -r.  «  are  rational  numbenmch 
that  aa-tfya^i.  we  thall  have  itmultaDcously  (0.  b,  c)  (i.  jP 
-  (a-,  y,  O  (*■.  y^' aa  in  (  W  and  alB 

(a',V.O[*'./)"-N|a'{wfl-Hw.)+/(fl«+«-,)|-N(i'-',+/-M, 
when  W,.  u'.l  il  the  nine  ideal  ai  befon.  Thui  all  equivalent  forma 
are  iiaadated  with  tbe  aaote  ideal,  and  the  nrnnben  repieaeolable 
by  (onM  of  a  particular  claia  are  piediely  thoae  which  are  Dormi  of 
numbcn  bdonpng  to  tbe  auodatcd  ideal.  Hence  tbe  daaa-number 
(or  ideabio  Q 11  alio  theelai^nunberfor  aoet  of  quadnticfcma; 
.nrf  \t  nnluaKiwfi  iluit  all  theK  (oma  have  the  lame  detcmiBaot 
clan  of  Eonni  of  determinant  A  can  ba 
itecLaiiaf  Ideala  in  a(Viw).  wberam-dor 
be.  Composition  rrf  form^laiiea  eiactly 
iltipliution  of  ideali:  hence  tbe  comideca 
ro  theoriet.  u  Ions  ai  they  are  really  in  con- 


Conv 


•  the  c 


VMi 


eorrupondi 

tatiogrbenw! 

field  of  Older  ■;  tbe  fonni  are  of  the  c 
ipecial  form^  of  that  ortler.  bccauie  they 
into  the  product  of  lin-ar  facton. 
S6.  Cempla  Quidnlk  Fmmi, — 1 


algebraically  rewlvihH 

Smith  and  oihen,  ban 

„.  .r._  „ — . „  —  .^-j^dcred  biuncar  fbrma 

OM'+iiy'+l'jr'y+cyV,  where  i"./.  i*  are  the  conjugoteaof  *,  y,  t 

fioldi  of  the  fourth  order:  and  of  courwi  in  the  lanie  way  we  might 
coniider  lorma  ji,  t,  c)  with  intetral  cocAicienti  belonging  lo  any 
nven  held  of  order  n :  the  theory  would  then  be  ultimately  connected 
with  a  Arid  of  Older  IB. 

S7-  Knwctfr'i  ifflM.— In  practice  it  ii  found  convenient  to 
tomblBe  the  method  of  Dcdebind  with  that  ol  Kionixlar,  the  main 
priaclnlci  of  which  an  at  f.illawi.  Let  Fd.y,  i,...)  be  1  poly- 
nomiiJ  in  any  number  of  indeterminate!  (amteac,  at  Sylvntcr  oJli 
Ihrm)  with  ordinary  inlegmlcoeOicientt;  if  ait  the  Ereatett  common 
meaiureof  the  coemrienti,  we  have  F^nC  where  b  it  a  primary  or 
iinli  Cnrm.  The  poulive  integer  n  itcalbd  thediviurof  Fiandlhc 
of  Ibe  product  oC  two  formi  it  ertual  to  tbe  product  of  tbe 

,,..  FF'F" 

,.-  E  a  unit  f- 

umber  /  ii  called  the  n< 

Q) -eliave  NJFO-N _,. 

'  'A.A.  ftc.andlboteof  FG 
idcafina  Then  if  p- It  the 
higbeit  power  of  p  coiLIained  in  each  of  Ihc  ovfficienllat.and  pthe 
highni  power  Dip  contained  in  ench  of  the  coeflicientt  ^i,  p"**"  ta 

Writing  dvKI™.  .')"w"i'he  hl^hcu  Idt^l  div^'of  aiT^.ac!,' 
ihli  il  calkd  tbe  (salnl  o(  F:  and  we  have  the  theoreia  that  the 


ivlun  of  the  facton 


inleaen  in  a  Beld  O  of  order  a.    Dcnollng  Ibe  coniugatc  forma  by 
F",  F". . . . P">,  the  product  FF'F". .  .P-'>-/t.  where /  it  a 

.    .  _..-.-..  ■_. ._,  r-  _    ...^  ,.^^  ^jIj  p^  intcgraf coef- 

d  the  norm  of  F.    If  F.  C 
1  Q) -eliave  N1FC)-N(F)N(CJ.    Let 
B.  Ac.,  thoieolCr    "    "-    --J-' ' 


attd,  supposing  for  nmpiicity  that  tw  is  a  real  negative  quanuty, 

the  notation  being  that  which  u  now  usual  for  the  elliptic  functions. 
It  is  found  tliat 

dl^snaKii -aZ-iS^sin  (2S-I)  *«. 

~  en  2K« -aSj^^priCOS  (2*  - 1)  ««, 

^dn  3KH-H'3^7^co03mi. 
From  the  last  formula,  by  putting  «  *o,  we  obtain 

and  hence,  by  expanding  both  sides  in  ascending  powers  of  ff,  and 
equating  the  coemcients  of  ^,  we  arrive  at  a  formula  for  the  number 
of  ways  of  expressing  n  as  tne  sum  of  two  squares.  If  ^  is  any  odd 
divisor  ef  n,  including  i  and  11  itself  if  'n  b  odd,  we  find  as  the  co- 
efficient of  g"^  in  the  expansion  of  the  left-hand  side  4Z(-i)*(''''): 
on  the  right-hand  side  the  coefficient  enumerates  all  the  solutions 
n  «  ( <*i«)s-f  ( *y)s,  taking  account  of  the  different  signs  (except  for  o*) 
and.of  the  order  in  which  the  terms  are  written  (except  when  x*  *-/). 
Thus  if  fi  is  an  odd  prime  of  the  form  4*+i,  X(-i)***"**^-2,  and  the 

Coefficient  of  9*  is  8,  which  is  right,  because  the  one  possible  com- 
pp8ittenii«-tt«+ft«  may  be  written  fi-(^a)»-K*6)«-(*6>*+(*a)«, 
giving  eight  representations. 

By  methods  of  a  nmtlar  character  formulae  can  be  found  for  the 
number  of  repiesentations  of  a  number  as  the  sum  of  A,  6, 8  squares 
respectively.  The  four-square  theorem  has  been  stated  in  ^  41 ;  the 
eignt-square  theorem  is  that  the  number  of  representations  of  a 
number  as  the  sum  of  eight  squares  w  sixteen  times  the  sum  of  the 
cubes  of  its  factors,  if  the  given  number  is  odd,  while  for  an  even 
number  it  b  sixteen  times  the  excess  of  the  cubes  of  the  even  factors 
above  the  cubes  of  the  odd  factors  The  five-square  and  seven* 
square  theorems  have  not  been  derived  from  g-senes,  but  from  the 
general  theory  of  quadratic  forms. 

68.  Still  more  remarkable  results  are  dedudblc  from  the  theory  of 
the  transformation  of  the  theta  functions.  The  elementary  formulae 
are 

0niit, «+ 1)  -M». «)»  «»(«, «+ 1)  -flaCi*, «), 

•-^/-.„|  -i)  -/=Si.(«..). 

where  V  — *«  is  to  be  taken  in  such  a  way  that  its  real  part  is 
positive.  Taking  the  definition  of  s  given  in  f  67,  and  considering 
c  as  a  function  oiw,  we  find 


where  Ci,  Ci,  Ac.,  are  rational  integers. 

69.  Suppose,  now,  that  a,  b,  c,  d  are  rational  tntegera,  soch  that 
dv(o.  6,  c,  <1)  B I  and  ad^-bcn,  a  positive  integer.  Let  (««+6}/ 
(Cfft+d)  *w';  then  the  equation  J(m')  - J(w)  b  satisfied  if  and  only  U 
t/»ut  that  b,  if  there  are  integers  «,/9,7,iBachtbatflft— ^y^itaad 

iatt+b){ytd+i)''{cu'\-i)iaai-fii  -a 
If  we  write ^(ff)  *-rII(i  Hh^),  where  the  product  extendslo  all  prime 
factors  (p)  of  »,  it  b  found  that  the  values  of  w  fall  into  iK*)  equiva- 
lent setr,  so  that  when  w  b  given  there  are  not  more  than  f  («) 
different  values  of  J(w')*  Putting  KwO*]'*  JU)-J»  ^»e  have  a 
modular  equation 

/lO'.D-o 

Smmetrical  in  J,  T',  with  integral  cocffidents  and  of  degree  ^a). 
mitariy  when  dv(a,  b,  c,  d)  ^r  we  have  an  equation  /r(J  .  J)  "O  d 
order  ^ (m/t*)  ;  hence  the  complete  modular  equation  for  tiansforma- 
tionsof  the  irth  order  b 

Fa'J)-M/ra'.J)-o, 
the  degree  of  which  b  «(ii),  the  sum  of  the  divisors  of  «. 

Now  if  in  F(JM)  we  put  J' -J,  the  result  b  a  polynoimal  ia  J 
alone,  whkJi  we  may  call  G(p.  To  every  linear  factor  of  G  oorre- 
sponds  a  class  of  quadratic  Torms  of  determinant  (**— 41R)  where 
i^<4A  and  K  b  an  integer  or  xero:  conversely  from  every  sodi  form 
we  can  derive  a  linear  factor  (J  ~  «)  of  G.  Moreover,  if  with  eaidi  form 
we  associate  its  weight  (ft  41T  we  find  that  with  the  notatioh  of  fi  39 
the  degree  of  G  b  precisely  ZH(4ii— ■*)— cm  where  ««"*l  when  n 
b  a  square,  and  is  zero  in  other  cases.  But  thb  degree  may  be  found 
in  another  way  as  follows.  A  complete  representative  set  of  trass- 
formations  of  orddr  m  b  given  by  M'"(a«*+fr}Mt  vith  «<*«. 
o^b<di  hence 

Ga)-n{j(«)-j(£!±^^1 


and  by  substituting  for  J(w)  and  J  f  "**?"  j 


their  values  is  tenaa  of 
above  b  either 


«(—)  -fl«VflW»-*'(«) 


For  convenience  let  i^(w)«9:  then'  the  substitutions  (w^+i)  and 
(»,—«"•)  convert  a  into  ff/(ff— I)  and  (i— a)  respectively.  Now  if 
«•  ff,  7,  ^are  any  real  integers  such  that  ai—fiy^i,  the  substitution 
Ici),(atf+/)}/(Ttf+S)l  can  t^  compounded  of  (M,w+i)and  (»,—»"*).; 
the  effect  on  v  will  oe  the  same  as  if  we  apolv  a  corresponding  substi- 
tution compounded  of  I^.  c/iv—i)]  anaftr,  i— 9).  But  these  are 
periodic  and  of  order  3, 2  respectively] ;  therefore  we  cannot  get  more 
than  six  values  of  c,  namely 

If,  I  -"IT,  ■        .,      '       ■,  ,    -, 

and  any  symmetrical  function  of  these  will  have  the  same  value  at 
any  two  equivalent  places  in  the  modular  dissection  ({  33).  Their 
sum  is  constant,  but  the  sum  of  their  squares  may  be  put  into  the 
form 


ling  as 
that  iu 


is>V» 


a<d,  a>d 


i 


■3; 


hence  (9*— 9+ 1)'  -¥^{9— i)*  has  the  same  value  at  equivalent  places. 
F.  Klein  writes 

*     27a«(<r-l)«   ' 

thb  b  a  transcendental  function  of  w,  which  b  a  spedal  case  of  a 


q,  we  find  that  the  lowest  term  in  the  factor 
^71728 or  5r«««/i;j28,  or  a  constant,  aco 
a»d.  Hence  if  v  b  the  order  of  G(J),  so 
begins  with  a  term  in  ^»  we  must  have 

r-Zd-cO-f-zfrif)  -Zi+Za 
d>Su        V»    /  tf>Vas>1 

»aZd 

extendii^  to  an  divisors  of  n  which  exceed  V>*  Coa^Muingdkbwith 
the  other  value,  we  have 

ZH(4ii-«")  -2Z(f +•.-♦(■)+♦(«), 

as  stated  in  §39. 

70.  Each  of  the  nngular  moduli  which  are  the  roots  of  G0)»o 
corresponds  to  exactiy  one  primitive  class  of  definite  quadratic  fara^ 
and  conversely. 

Corresponding  to  every  given  nentive  determinant  ~A  thert  s 
an  irreducible  equation  ^0')""O,  where  j*  1728 J,  the  oocffidccs 
of  which  are  rational  integers,  and  the  degree  of  wiiidi  b  &(— a:. 
The  coefficient  of  the  highest  power  of  ^  b  unity,  so  tbatj  is  an  ar:tb- 
metical  int^er,  and  its  conjugate  values  bek>ng  one  to  eacla  primimc 
class  of  determinant  —A.  By  adjoining  the  square  roots  of  the 
prime  factors  of  A  the  function  ^{j)  may  be  resolved  into  the  ppodma 
of  as  many  factors  as  there  are  genera  of  primitive  H^^^^y^,^  and  tbe 
degree  of  each  factor  is  equal  to  the  number  of  classes  in  eacli  gean- 
In  particular,  if  |i,  I,  i(A+l}l  b  the  only  reduced  lonn  far  thr 
determinant  —A,  the  value  6f  j  is  a  real  negative  rational  cube.   M 

the  same  time  its  approximate  value  is  cxp  I  —  2W-'  '*'*^^  1  4-744  « 

744— e»V  A,  80  that,  approximately,  <«V  Am fl|i.f.744  vfaere  m  is  a 
rational  integer.  For  instance  «»^*' "884736743 -9997775. .  « 
960* +744  very  nearly,  and  for  the  class  (1,1,11)  tbc  exact  vafat  «.f 
J  is -960*.  Four  and  only  four  other  similar  determinants  art  kaa^z 
to  exist,  namely  —11,  —19,  —67,  —163,  although  tboasaiKb  harr: 
been  classified.  According  to  Hcrmite  the  decimal  jpart  of  e*"^  '-: 
begins  with  twelve  nines;  in  this  case  Weber  has  shown  that  dK 
exact  value  oij  is-2"-V'5*'23''29'. 

21.  The  function 7(wj  b  the  most  fundamental  r«  a  itet  of  qaaathirs 
ed  ciass-itnmiants.  Let  (a,  6,  e)  be  the  representKtiw  of  any  cUs 
of  definite  quadratic  forms,  and  let  m  be  the  root  of  ax'+ts'H'O 
which  has  a  positive  imaginary  part;  then  F  («•)  b  said  to  be  a   "^ 

invariant  for  (a,  b,  e)  if  f(^^±Q-F(«.)  for  an  real 

^,  y,  8  such  that  08— /^«  i.  Thb  b  true  for  i(w)  whatever  m  nat 
be,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  i  b  so-fundamental.  But,  as  «C  V 
seen  from  the  above  examples,  tiie  vahie  of  j  soon  becomes  so  Ix'tk 
that  its  calculation  b  impracticable.  Moreover,  there  is  the  cs- 
culty  of  conttructiqg  the  nodular  equation  ^lU*  JO  "O  ({69), 


'or  mnlente  valua  of  dTlhe  diffiojlEy  ap  gatmiOy  be  mnoved 
.-^; i_i — :.  I — .: —  j  j     ^uppn^  vc  bive  an  bit- 


compkie mi>du[ir group,  i!  ^.■.  v,„l^  _,„,._,  „;i;  ^.i..  i ,  ,  ^.j  la- 
tJoniiiiiiUrtotluI  Ilhldlljcfini.1  F,  with  j'wriiunlnr  j.  h' II  >.    iiCe 

KmaiMeatdlwtfieBniiiion/.y./J-o.llurtwUlbcjnL.iiiuino 
j'l-DBtiiGtdbyi  aiKly.  S/niLibly  cbdodng  i  »,- 1  j;i  b 
■Wy  on  find  *(«  *)  Vltboul  kna«)ii«  /,U.  /};  jinU  ih,.n  <be 
tqiiiI»#(jc,^>odciH>a  sc( of  iingubi moduli, each  oni;vl  >vliii:b 

h  by  (he  lubdilutiou  whi.-ii  k>.ivo  lU)  uialicrfd. 
Ai  oDcof  (Iw  liinplal  i'>:.mi[.li'<i,  L-t  i=i.  iMfc) -r'-j  (i/) -0. 

drgTHinach  vvi^jle;  b-uE  ,i  ,jfi  ].l-  |.riivcrj  ihat  it  bu  a  rarJadil 

j"-»'/+49Si>+i^' -  J' ■  S*-o. 

uid  if  in  Ihii  n  puti-j"!!,  the  rault  Ii 

ii'-Jii«-«5«'+j'.3'.S'-o.-       ^     _ 

nJus  o(  -,  t^ which  lbii''be"'rg.''wriiing  ^IJ^A  h  i.  found 
thit  w  miv  define  n.in  uch  .  My  lhan.iC-+I)-'-^/*n<-). 
■»(---') -hWp  wbena  ii  i>  found  tli»i 

■*'(;=+7j  "•  ■«(")■ 

We  dull  tbenfon  haw -»(>-) -Tit-]  for  .n  nlua  of  Hch  thlt 
1— ^±f.*-fli-l.  ■H+T.+flH»>'=o  (ood  at- 

j--^i.*N«j(n"-%3i.' -''■'■'■  -"•-'^-'"  "--  "■>  '- 
potitivF  for  ■  pui«  [magiiun 
•MtUdby  pun 


a  pure  imafiury,  TifiV  '] ' 

--■=±31 

irlih  a.  0,  T,  t  miifyini  the  tame  cmdi 


before.   OjKUlDtiiin 

■'+3-+4-0.  "that  -h (^*±i^)  — 15- 

Besids  Tt  other  irtational  invarianlt  whicb  bave  bwn  uied  with 

riJrcl  are  I'.-VO'iJ'').  'bo  moduli  ■,  ■",  their  iquan  and  fourth 

nau,  the  fuKIiou/.  /i./i  defiaed  by 

/-»'('0-''/.-V<'./.A-V^/. 

aod  the  (unctioa  ifiu)/t(-)  where  *(»)  ii  deSDod  by 

,M-gft  E  (-')'»*'"*''-^'(|-f)  -lAri(j-s*). 

7J.  Another  powerful  method,  devehiped  by  C.  F.  Klein  and 

K,  E.  R.  Fricke,  ptoceedi  by  diicuBini  the  defKiei        " 

coniideiKl  M  reprtaentin^  »  curve.   ■''^'    ■'' 


j.t'-fytw>J-'+.-i-+-)--»w,/-^(^, 


The  orresponding  tin^lar  moduli  are  found  by  solving  #(r)  — 
^fr').     For  deficiency  [  we  may  find  in  a  eimilar  way  two  aujdiiary 

cerding  the  fourth  degree,  and  ludh  that  j,  f  are' each  rational 

Hurwiu  hai  eiCended  Ibii  Geld  o(  mcairh  aliiHrt  lodefialtely, 

as  that  in  I  (n.  but  nl»  by  bringing  the  modular-function  theory  into 
connenon  with  thai  of  alEebraic  conetpondence  and  Abclian  in- 
tegralB.  A  coropaialively  aimple  fiample  may  help  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  theeemearcheL  From  the  formulae  given  at  the  beginning 
□r  f  67,  n  can  deduce,  by  actual  multiplicacioaoIIhccoireipaiidiDg 


xW-Kf)lrt 


when  ^  fci.  V  are  connected  by  the  relatim  (|  67) 

(-'-Mki'-l.'-o 
which  repmnta,  ui  homogcDoout  co-ordinate!,  a  quartlc  curve 
defiaency  j.     For  thii  curve,  or  any  equivalent  algebraic  figui 
A(«).AM  and  jiM  lupplyao  independent  eel  of  Abcliaa  iniggn 
of  the  fine  kiDO.  If  wepui  ExVa,j'~V*',  it  ii  fouod  that 

/y-w-i.  f^-m.).  ff-uM. 

Ltegrala  which  the  alnbraic  theory  giva  in 


Other  fjDctioiu  01 


directly  iifcatificd  with  jTH,  j,M,  j,M, 
111  Ihenry  analogOLi  to /,{»),  hut  Kich 
reaentatioria  of  numhaa  by  quatenury 


elegance:  aome  c^  IheK  Kror 

L^endic-Jacobi  (ymbol  {^1^ .  If  a,  &  have 
(|}-o;whileif  a  it  odd  aai  b-a^e,  « 
©-(t)©-    The  otherdefinitlonrel. 


1  [mod-  4),  a 


caK  wecan  wnteD-DrfJi,  where  Q*  i."  iquate  frnor  of'tTinS 
Di  Btiifiei  one  d  the  foilswing  condiiiona,  in  which  P  douta  • 
product  (d  different  odd  primesi — 

D,-P,with   P»i(mod4) 

ni-4P,  P"-i(moa4) 

D.-3P,         P--I  {mod4) 
Numben  iildi  a>  I\  are  called /ndaiKiilaJ  ducruH'wnfii  enry 
ditcriminanl  ia  uniquely  uprraiible  u  the  product  of  a  fundajoental 

"^w  "  d'  f),*b^y"w^^riimii^  then  DiDi  B  alao  a  dla- 
ciiminant,  and  we  may  put  D,D,-D-DrfJ<,  wben  D.  ia  fyodi- 

-lJi(-)+ffl].".©'l--+'-+'« 

eaceuThat,  if  D<o!  the  ca^'n-n-'o  ii'  excluded'  anj  that,  if 
D>0,  (Iaj»-i-^T?liU  where  CT,  U)  ii  the  Iciit  poiinve  aolution  of 
'r>-Dui->4-     The  eum  X  applie*  to  a  lyncm  of  repmcntative 

primitive  fonu  (a,  t,  1)  for  the  ddermliunt  D,  cho«  en  that  ah 
X  i.  any  number  prime  10  iD  and  repreKWable  bv  (a,  i,  c)l  and 
finaIlvT-1.  *_«,  I  according  aaD<-4,  ^~~*-P"Zfi°' '^^ 
Fiiy)-FWF[v),  and  that  the  iimt  on  both  lidn  ate  convctBenL 
By  putting  Ftc)-i-J-»,  where  >  ia  a  rial  jioKUve  quantity,  il 
can  be  deducid  fttim  the  foregoing  thai,  if  ft  la  not  a  iquare,  anil  il 

when  thtfuactfanHdOUdUnedaalollowefof  any  dUCTimrniBtrf:— 
d — fl<o        >H<d)-7^*t-« 


as- 


negative:  then 

where,  on  the  left-hand  side,  we  are  to  tum  for  it  ■>  i,  a.  3  . . .  fDij : 
and  on  the  right  we  are  to  take  a  complete  set  of  lepreaentative 
piimittve  forms  (a,  b,  c)  for  the  determinant  DiDi.  and  give  to  m.  n 
all  positive  and  negative  integral  values  such  that  afn'+frmii+ctt'  is 
odd.  The  quantity  r  b  3,  if  DiD3<  -4.  r-4  if  PiDi— 4.  r"6  if 
DiDi"  -3.  By  putting  Di"i,  we  obuin,  alter  some  easy  trans- 
formations, 

which  holds  for  any  fundamental  discriminant  -A.  For  instance, 
toking  «  -iK'/K,  and  A-3.  we  have  ff»«  -2«K/»,  and  Zq\{mt*mm*ifi)^ 
^*    '^^gn  ilS ;  a  verification  is  afforded  by  making  3K  approach 

the  value  w,  in  which  case  q,  c  vanish,  while  the  linut  of  qi/t  u  }, 
whence  the  limiting  value  of  sn^  is  that  of  6gl/KV3«  which 

"6/4V3"'V3/2,  as  it  should  be. 

Several  of  Kronecker's  formulae  connect  the  solution  of  the 
Pellian  equation  with  elliptic  modular  functions;  one  example  may 
be  given  here.  Let  D  be  a  positive  discriminant  of  the  form  811-I-5, 
let  (T.  U)  be  the  least  solution  of  T>-  DU*  - 1 :  then,  if  A(D)  b  the 
number  of  primitive  classes  for  the  determinant  P, 

(T-UVD)A(D)-n(2«')» 
where  the  product  on  the  right  extends  to  a  certain  nxth  part  of 
those  values  of  3m'  which  are  singular,  and  correspond  to  tne  field 
O(V-D),  or  in  other  words  are  connected  with  the  class  invariant 
j(V-D).  For  instance,  if  D  -s,  the  equation  to  find  (aO*  is 

4J{(«')«-il'+(25+i3V5)'(«0«-o 
one  root  of  which  is  given  by  (3«')"-9-4V5-T-UV5  which  is 
right,  because  in  this  case  HD)"  i. 

74.  Frequency  of  Primes. — ^The  distribution  of  primes  in  a  finite 
interval  (a,  a-f  ^)  is  very  irregular,  if  we  change  a  and  keep  b  constant. 
Thus  if  we  put  wI-m.  the  numbers  m+2,  M+3t  •  •  •  (m+»»— i)  are 
all  composite,  so  that  we  can  form  a  run  of  consecutive  composite 
numbers  as  extensive  as  we  please;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
possibly  no  limit  to  the  number  of  cases  in  which  p  and  p+2  are  both 
primes.  Legendre  was  the  first  to  find  an  approximate  formula  for 
FCx),  the  number  of  primes  not  exceeding  X.  He  found  by  induction 

F(x)  -  x+  Oog.x- 1  'OSaeS) 
which  answers  fairly  well  when  x  lies  between  100  and  1,000,000, 
but  becomes  more  and  more  inaccurate  as  x  increases.   Gauss  found, 
by  theoretical  considerations  (which,  however,  he  does  not  explain), 
the  approximate  formula 

(where,  as  in  all  that  follows,  log  x  is  taken  to  the  base  e).  This 
value  is  ultimately  too  large,  but  when  x  exceeds  a  million  it  u  nearer 
the  truth  than  the  value  given  by  l^endre's  formula. 

By  a  angularly  profound  and  onginal  analysis,  Riemann  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  a  formula,  of  the  same  type  as  Gauss's,  but  more 
exact  for  very  uirge  values  of  z.  In  its  complete  form  it  is  very 
complicated:  but,  by  omitting  terms  which  ultimately  vanish  (for 
sufficiently  large  values  of  x)  in  comparison  with  those  retained,  the 
formula  reduces  to 

F(x) -A-H(-i)m1l (*»/■)    (w-i,  a,  3,  5. 6,  7.  n. .  • .) 

m  ^ 

where  the  summation  extends  to  all  poutive  integral  values  of  m 
which  have  no  square  factor,  and  m  is  the  number  of  different  prime 
factors  of  m,  with  the  convention  that  when  m-i,(— i)**-!.  The 
symbol  A  denotes  a  constant,  namely 


^--'^'x»-L4w-A 


and  L  Is  used  in  the  sense  given  above. 

P.  L.  Tch6bichev  obtained  some  remarkable  results  on  the 
frequency  of  primes  by  an  ingenious  application  of  Stirling's  theorem. 
One  of  these  is  that  there  will  certainly  be  (&+i)  primes  between  a 
and  b,  xnovided  that 

a<^-2V6-i|Rlog60og6)«-3^(4*+25)-|^ 
where  R-i  log2-{-i  log  z+l  log  5- A  log  30-0-931293  ....  From 


Meissel.  The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  F(fs)  tor  vark>as 
valuct  of  n,  according  to  Meissd's  determinations : — 

»  F(») 

30,000  3,362 

100.000  9.592 

500,000  41. sis 

1,000,000  7S498 

Riemann*s  analysis  mainly  depends  upon  the  propertin  ctf  tbe 
function 

t{s)mZrr*  («-i,3, 3,...). 

considered  as  a  function  of  the  complex  variable  s.  The  above 
definition  is  only  valid  nhtn  the  real  part  of  s  exceeds  1 ;  but  it  caa  be 
generalised  by  writing 

2  sin  rtr(s)f  («)  r-  Ti-^y^^ 


•J^ 


where  the  integral  is  taken  fromz-+«»alof^  the  axis  of  real 
quantities  to  x— c,  where  c  is  a  very  small  positive  quamitv.  thra 
round  a  circle  of  radius  «  and  centre  at  the  ori^n,  and  BnaXty  fixm 
X— •  to  x—-f^  along  the  axis  of  real  quantities.  This  function 
*((s)  »  of  sreat  importance,  and  has  been  recently  studied  by 
Mangoldt  Landau  and  others. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  if  A  m  are 

Kimes  the  linear  form  lx-{-m  includes  an  infinite  number  of  pri 
ow  let  (a,  b,  c)  be  any  primitive  quadratic  form  with  a  total  generic 
character  C;  and  let  lx-{-m  be  a  pnmitive  linear  form  chosen  so  tJux 
all  its  values  have  the  character  C.  Then  it  has  been  pn/vrd  by 
Weber  and  Mever  that  (a.  b,  c)  is  capable  of  represeotiiig  an  infinity 
of  primes  all  01  the  linear  form  lx-\-m. 

75.  Aritkmetu4il  Functions. — ^This  term  is  applied  to  symbob  aodi 
as  ^(h),  ^(k),  &c.,  which  are  associated  with  11  oy  an  intrinsic  arith- 
metical definition.  The  function  ♦(«)  was  written  fn  by  Eider, 
who  investigated  its  properties,  and  by   proving   the    fonaub 

n(i-^)  -  Z9)(3J*+«)  deduced  the  result  that 

Jn  -/(n- 1)  +/(i.-2)  -/(n-S)-   .  -2(-l)'-»/  (""^^ 

where  on  the  rig^t  hand  we  are  to  take  all  positive  values  of  s  sadi 
that  ii-i(3i*^')  is  not  negative,  and  to  interpret /o  as  «,  if  this  term 
occurs.  J.  Liouville  makn  frequent  use  of  this  function  in  his  papers, 
but  denotes  it  by  f  (it). 

If  the  quantity  x  is  positive  and  not  integral,  the  symbol  E<x)  «r 
[x]  is  used  to  denote  the  integer  (including  zero)  which  is  obtained  by 
omitting  the  fractional  part  of  x;  thus  E(V2)  >■  i,  £(0-7)  •o.aad  so 
on.  For  some  purposes  it  is  convenient  to  extend  the  definatjon  br 
putting  E(-x)  —  -E(x),  and  agreeing  that  when  x  is  a  positi^T 
integer,  E(x)—x-4;  it  is  then  pos«ble  to  find  a  Fourier  ame-amn 
representing  x-  E(x)  for  all  real  values  of  x.  The  function  E(x)  has 
many  curious  and  important  properties,  which  have  been  investi- 
gated by  Gauss  Hermite,  Hacks,  Pringsheim,  Stem  and  otbrrv 
what  is  perhaps  the  simplest  proof  of  the  law  of  quadratic  reciprocxty 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  it  p,  q  are  two  odd  prime*,  and  we  pat 
P-2A-H,  8-2*+l 

J>(if)+K^(if)-"-*^-"''-> 

the  truth  of  which  is  obvious,  if  we  rule  a  rectangle  P'Xq^  into  aalt 
squares,  and  draw  its  diagonal.  This  formula  is  Gauss's,  bm  the 
geometrical  proof  b  due  to  Eisenstein.    Another  useful  fonniiU  m 

"5  '  E  (x  -l-£)  -  E(mx)  -  E(x),  which  b  due  to  Herm'tte. 

Various  other  arithmetical  functions  have  been  dcviaed  f<v  par^ 
ticular  purposes;  two  that  deserve  mention  (both  due  to  Krooecke^ 
are  ikk,  which  means  o  or  i  according  as  fc,  ik  are  unequal  or  eqaaL  aas 
sgn  X,  which  means  x-Hx|. 

76.  Transcendental  Numbers. — It  has  been  proved  by  Cantor  thzc 
the  aggregate  of  all  algebraic  numbers  b  countable.  Hescr  i<3- 
mediatcly  follows  the  proposition  (first  proved  by  Lioavi&)  th>^ 
there  are  numbers,  both  real  and  complex,  wbicn  cannot  be  dr- 
fined  by  any  combination  of  a  finite  number  of  equations  mjsM 
rational  integral  coefficients.  Sudi  numbers  are  said  to  be  traasces- 
dental.  Hermite  first  completely  proved  the  transcendent 
of  0;  and  Lindemann,  by  a  similar  method,  proved  the  tran! 
of  w.  Thus  it  b  now  finally  established  that  the  quadratufv  cc  cse 
circle  b  impossible,  not  only  by  rule  and  compass,  but  even  with  :te 
help  of  any  number  of  algebraic  curves  of  any  order  when  tke  co- 
efficients in  their  equations  are  rational  (see  Hermite.  C,R.  facmk. 
1873,  and  Lindemann,  Math.  Ann.  xx.,  1882).  Another  nai 
which  b  almost  certainly  transcendent  b  Euler's  constant  C.  It 
be  convenient  to  give  here  the  following  numerical  ^aea?~- 


theory  ol  niunboi,  wbkli  iinuinly  the  work  of  the  Iqlhcentuiy, 
Ibough  nuny  of  the  rcKftrcbes  of  Lagrange,  Legendre  and 
GiuB,  a*  viU  as  all  IhoK  of  Euler,  fall  mthin  the  iSlh.  But 
tSta  all,  the  germ  of  this  remarkable  development  la  contained 
In  what  ii  only  a  part  of  the  original  Diophontine  analysis,  of 
vhich,  beyond  question,  Fmnat  waa  the  greatest  master.  The 
ipirit  of  this  method  IS  ftiJlI  vigorousln  Euler;  but  the  appearance 
'cf  Gauss's  Diiquiiitioaa  arUktiuticas  in  jSoi  transfomwd  the 
wholfr  lubject,  and  gave  it  a  n^w  tendency  which  was  strengthened 
by  the  diicovctifs  of  Cauchy,  Jambi,  Eijenstein  aod  Diriehlet. 
la  FKent  times  Edouard  Lucas  revived  something  of  the  old 
doctiine,  and  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  Dicfibantine 
inetliod  Ii  the  one  thai  li  rally  geniune  to  the  subject.  Even 
the  tliatige  rtsuLti  obtained  from  elliptic  and  modulu  functions 
Bual  lomehow  be  capable  of  purely  arithmetical  proof  without 

have  announced  various  theorems  which  have  not  been  proved 
or  di^roved,  and  made  a  be^nning  t^  theories  which  are  sLill 
Id  a  more  or  less  rudimentary  stage.  As  examples  of  the  latter 
may  be  mentioned  the  partition  of  numbers  (see  Ndmbebs, 
PiiimoH  OT,  below),  and  the  laolution  of  large  numbcri 


to  their 


lefacl 


The  general  problem  of  partitions  fa  to  find  all  the  Integral 
solulioni  of  a  set  of  linear  equations  ScAt—m,  vith  ictegtil 
coefficients,  and  fewer  equations  than  there  are  varinlje*.  The 
soiuiions  may  be  further  restricted  by  other  condilioos— for 
instioce,  that  all  ihe  variables  are  to  be  positive.  This  theory 
WIS  begun  by  Euler:  Sylvester  give  lectures  on  the  lubjett,  ol 
wtich  »>ne  portions  have  been  preserved;  and  various  resiilli 
of  great  generality  have  been  discovered  by  P.  A.  UacMahon. 
The  author  hist  named  has  also  considered  Diophantioe  in- 
egusIilJes,  a  atinple  problem  hi  which  is  "  to  enumerate  all  the 
lolulioas  of  Ji^ijy  In  positive  iniegera." 

The  resolution  of  a  g^ven  brge  number  iota  Its  prime  factors 
ii  Jini  a  problem  of  great  difficulty,  and  tentative  methods  have 
to  be  applied.  But  ■  good  deal  has  been  done  by  Seelhoff,  Lucas, 
Landry,  A.  J.  C  Cunningham  *nd  Lawrence  to  shorten  the 
calculation,  especially  when  Ihe  number  is  given  in,  or  can  be 
reduced  to,  some  particular  form. 

It  is  well  known  that  Feraiat  <kbs  led  to  tlie  erfoneous  con- 
jecture (he  did  nfff  ajllnn  it)  that  i~-(-i  is  a  prime  whenever  at  is 
a  power  of  i.  The  lirst  case  of  failure  is  when  m-ji;  In  fact 
i»+I-o(tnodti4i)-  Other  known  cases  of  failure  are  m-j-, 
with  II-6,  II,  J3,  2*  respectively;  at  the  same  tune,  Eisenjldn 
asserted  that  lie  had  proved  that  the  formula  i"+ 1  included  »n 
infinite  number  of  primes.  His  proof  is  not  eitani;  and  no  other 
baiyet  been  supplied.  Similar  diiBculiiesaieencountered  when 
we  Biamine  Menenne's  numbers,  which  are  those  ol  the  form 
j»—  I,  with  ^  a  prime;  the  known  cases  for  which  a  Mersenne 
number  is  prime  correspond  to  f- J,  3.  5,  7,  13,  i;,  I9,ji,6i. 

A  perfect  number  is  one  which,  like  6  or  18,  is  the  sum  of  its 
aliquot  parts.  Euchd  proved  that  a""'  {i'— 1)  Is  perfect  when 
(I'—t  )  Is  B  prime:  and  it  has  been  shown  that  this  formula 
includes  all  perfect  numbers  which  are  even.  It  Is  not  known 
wheiher  any  ixld  perfect  numbers  eiist  or  not. 

Friendly  numbcis  (nunm  amkabila)  ore  pairs  such  as  iio, 
384,  each  of  which  is  the  aum  of  the  aliquot  parts  of  the  other. 
No  general  rules  for  constructing  them  appear  to  be  known,  but 
several  have  been  found,  in  a  more  or  leas  methodical  way. 

78.  Ib  conclusion  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  sciente  of 
arithmetic  (q-t.)  has  now  reached  a  stage  when  £li  its  definitions, 
processes  and  results  are  demonstrably  independent  of  any 
theory  of  variable  or  measurable  quantiiiot  such  as  those 
postulated  in  geometry  and  mathematical  physics;  even  the 
notion  of  a  Ifmit  may  be  dispensed  with,  alibough  this  idea,  as 
weD  as  that  of  >  variable,  is  often  convenient.  For  thesDnlica. 
tion  of  arithmetic  to  geometry  and  analysis,  see  Foiren 
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HUXBBB8,  BOOR  OF,  the  fourth  boc&  U  the  Bible,  which 
takes  Its  title  from  the  Latin  equivalent  of  the  Septuagint 
'A^^ioC  While  the  English  version  follows  the  Septuagint 
directly  in  spealdnc  of  Genesii,  Eiodus,  Levitima  and  Deutero- 
nomy, It  follows  the  Vulgate  In  speaking  of  Numbers.  Since 
this  book  dc*ctibe>  the  way  in  which  an  elaborate  census  of 
Israel  was  taken  on  two  separate  occasions,  the  Gcit  at  Smai  at 
the  begmning  of  the. desert  wanderings  and  the  second  just 
before  their  close  on  the  plahis  of  Moab,  Ihe  title  is  qtutc  appro- 
priate. The  name  given  to  tt  hi  modem  Hebrew  Bibles  from 
its  fourth  word  Bamdkbor  ("  In  the  desert ")  is  al  least  equally 
appropriate.  The  other  title  in  use  among  the  Jews,  Vayyid' 
Asiier  ("  And  he  said  "),  is  sunply  the  first  word  of  the  book  and 

e  first  part  of  the  second  great  division  of  the 
the  first  three  books  we  are  shown  how  God 
raised  up  for  Himself  a  chosen  people  and  how  the  descendants 
of  Israel  on  entering  at  Sinai  into  a  Bolemn  league  and  covenant 
with  Yahweh  (Jehovah)  became  a  separate  nation,  a  peculiar 
people.  In  the  hut  three  books  we  are  told  what  happened  10 
Israel  between  the  time  it  entered  Into  this  solemn  covenant 
and  its-seitlement  b  the  Promised  land  under  the  successor 
of  Hoso.  Vet,  though  thus  part  of  a  larger  whole,  the  book  of 
Numbers  has  been  so  constructed  by  the  Redactor  as  to  form 
aself-coniained  division  of  that  whole. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  b  seen  by  cMSparlng  the  first 
verse  of  the  book  with  the  last.  The  first  Is  as  evidently  meant 
to  serve  as  an  tnlroduction  to  the  book  as  the  last  is  to  serve 
as  its  conclusion.  This  is  not  to  say,  however,  thai  the  book  Is  all 
of  a  piece,  <x  written  on  a  systematic  plan.  On  tfie  contrary,  no 
book  In  the  Heaateuch  elves  such  an  impression  of  incoherence, 
and  in  none  an  the  diflerent  strata  which  compooe  the  Heialeucb 
more  distinctly  discernible. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  proUemg  of  Hocateochal  criticism 
are  gradually  changing  thnr  character,  as  one  after  another  of  the 
main  contentions  of  Biblical  scholars  regarding  the  date  and 
authorship  d  the  Heialeuch  passes  out  of  the  1^  of  debatable 
questions  Into  that  of  acknowtedged  facta.  No  competent 
scholars  now  questicn  the  eiistence,  hardly  any  one  the  relative 
dates,  of  J,  E,  and  P.  In  Numbers  one  can  tell  almost  al  a  glance 
which  puts  belong  to  P,  the  Priestly  Code,  and  which  to  JE,  the 
narrative  rouliing  itom  the  combination  of  Ihe  Judaic  work  of 
the  Yahwist  with  the  Ephrajmitlc  work  of  the  Eiol^  The  main 
diFHculty  ia  Numbers  Is  to  determine  to  which  stratum  of  F 
certain  sections  should  be  assigned. 

The  first  Urge  section  (l.~x.  10)  is  wholly  P.  and  the  last  eleven 
chapters  are  also  P  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  paragraphs 
in  chap,  ami.,  whUe  the  intervening  portion  is  mainly  F  with 
the  exception  ti  thne  important  episodes  and  two  or  three 
others  of  less  importance.  The  three  main  episoda  are  those  of 
Ihe  twelve  ^ics,  the  rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathan  and  Abiram,  and 
Balaam's  mission  lo  Balak.  The  last  is  Ihe  only  one  even  of  these 
three  in  which  there  is  nothing  fielonging  to  P.  Another  passage 
which  we  may  here  mention  Is  one  where  the  elements  of  JE  can 
be  readily  separated  and  assigned  to  their  respective  authors, 
via.  chaps.  li.  and  lii.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  to  E  belongs 
the  passage  describing  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  Eldad  and 
Medad  and  the  remarkable  prayer  of  Moses  in  xi.  ig,  "  Would 
Cod  tint  bH  Ihe  Lord's  people  were  prophets  that  the  Lord 
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would  put  his  Spirit  upon  tliem,**  •  pnyer  dutt  dosdy  approaches 
the  New  Testament  idea  that  all  Christians  are  **  priests  unto 
God."  As  usual,  the  J  and  E  elements  possess  such  a  vivid 
character  as  to  render  them  familiar  to  ordinary  readers.  The 
legislative  and  statistical  and  especially  the  ritualistic  parts 
bdonginjs  to  P  are  so  detailed  and  uninteresting  that  they  make 
DO  impression  on  a  reader's  memory,  and  P's  cUffuseness,  always 
undue,  reaches  a  dimax  in  chi^.  viL  where  the  offerings  presented 
by  each  tribe  at  the  dedication  of  the  Tabenuurle  are  actually 
described  in  such  full  detail  that  ax,  in  themselves  extremely 
uninteresting,  verses  are  repeated  in. identical  terms  no  fewer 
than  twelve  times.  Compare  also  the  very  vmilar  repetitions  and 
difftisrnesft  in  chap.  nrit. 

I  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  illuminating  example  of  the 
difference  between  traditions  as  recorded  in  J  or  E  and  traditions 
as  given  by  P  is  found  in  the  very  first  passage  that  occiirs  after 
the  first  long  section  of  P  describing  the  ord^  of  march  of  the 
several  tribes  and  the  position  of  the  ark  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
host,  both  when  encamped  and  on  the  march.  Notwithstanding 
an  this,  in  X.  30  we  find  Moses  entreating  Hobab,  the  son  of  Reud 
his  father-in-law,  to  come  along  with  the  Israelites  to  be  "  eyes  " 
unto  them;  and  in  x.  33  it  is  stated  that  the  ark  went  before 
them  to  seek  out  a  restLog-place  for  them.  Whether  we  ascribe 
this  whole  passage  simply  to  JE  or  consider,  as  many  scholars 
do,  that  the  first  statement  is  by  J  and  the  second  by  E,  it  is  dear 
that  these  statements  directly  contradict  P's  elaborate  scheme, 
according  to  which  the  people  march,  tribe  by  tribe,  with  the  ark 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  square,  and  guided  by  the  pillar  of 
cloud  by  day  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night.  There  can  be 
equaUy  little  doubt  thist  these  statements  axe  mudi.  more 
likdy  to  be  in  accordance  with  fact  than  P's.  The  Letter's 
daborate  plans  go  on  the  supposition  that  great  masses  of 
men,  women  and  children  could  be  moved  about  over  the 
desert  as  easily  as  pawns  on  a  chess-board;  but  even  the 
greatest  military  leader  the  world  has  seen  would  have  been 
unable  to  preserve  such  complicated  formations  amid  the 
difBculties  inevitable  on  a  desert  march;  and  the  more  carefully 
an  intelligent  reader  has  studied  the  details  of  P's  plan,  the  more 
astonished  will  he  be  to  read  the  statement  in  x.  33  as  to  the 
position  of  the  ark,  and  to  learn  that  Moses,  instead  of  simply 
following  the  pillar  of  doud,  requests  Hobab  to  determine  the 
line  of  march  and  select  the  sites  for  encampment.  No  dearer 
proof  could  be  desired  of  the  utterly  uncritical  spirit  of  the  age  in 
which  the  Hexateuch  got  its  present  form  than  that  this  detailed 
account  should  be  immediately  followed  by  two  short  para- 
graphs in  palpable  contradiction  of  the  whole  plan  of  camp  and 
march  so  daboratdy  worked  out  in  the  preceding  narrative. 
'  The  fact  is  that  Numbers  is  the  result  of  a  long  literary  process 
of  amalgamation  both  of  traditions  and  of  documents,  a  process 
that  began  in  the  dosing  decades  of  the  glh  century  B.C.  and  did 
not  finally  end  till  the  and  century  b.c.,  the  earliest  date  bdng 
that  of  J,  and  the  latest  probably  that  of  the  various  addenda  to 
Balaam's  prophedes,  e.g.  xxiii.  xo6,  xxiv.  96,  xxiv.  18-24. 
Balaam's  prayer  in  xxiii.  xo6  is  not  only  metrically  superfluous, 
but  the  personal,  individual  note  in  it  is  quite  out  of  keeping  with 
every  other  reference  in  this  poem,  which  is  purdy  luitional. 
This  addition  may  therefore  have  been  originally  the  marginal 
note  of  a  pious  scribe  which  was  af towards  transferred  to  the 
text.  In  xxiv.  34  Kittim  is  a  name  originally  derived  from 
Kitium,  a  dty  of  Cyprus.  The  meaning  of  "  Kittim  "  was 
then  extended  to  indude  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  islands 
and  coast-lands  of  the  Mediterranean.  Hence  it  might  mean 
not  only  Macedonia  or  Greece,  but  even  Italy.  In  Dan.  xi. 
30  it  is  certainly  applied  to  Rome,  the  Vulgate  rendering  it 
**  Romam  "  there  just  as  that  version  translates  it  here  by  "  Italia." 
Hence  Baentsch  would  rder  this  orade  to  the  time  of  Antiochus 
IV.  (Epiphanes)  and  even  to  the  embassy  of  Popillius  Laenas  in 
x68  B.C.  when  that  haughty  Roman  humiliated  the  Syrian  king 
by  drawing  a  drde  round  him  with  his  cane,  and  daring  him  to 
step  out  of  it  till  he  had  given  him  an  answer. 

The  book  fallt  naturally  into  three  sections,  chronok)gicaI1)r 
arranged:  (i)  ChapM.  i.-x.  10.  Israel's  twenty  days*  tojoum  at  ^nai 
during  which  a  census  of  the  people  is  taken  and  various  laws  are 


promulgated  by  Moses.'  (s)  Chapa.  x.  ii-xxiL,  incidents  that  oc- 
curred during  the  march  ot  Israd  from  Sinai  to  the  fdains  of  Moab. 
These  incidents  seem  to  have  been  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  castii^ 
light  on  the  religious  history  and  character  of  the  people  and  shovi]^ 
how  later  generations  explained  the  ori^  of  various  place  names, 
d.  Taberah  and  Kibrothhattaavah,  xL  3, 34,  and  modes  or  objects  of 
worship,  d.  the  worship  of  the  brasen  serpent,  xxL  4-1 1.  which,  as  «e 
learn  from  2  Kings  xviiL  4,  continued  down  to  the  time  of  Hcxektah. 
(3)  Chaps,  xxii.  2-xxxvi.,  Israd's  sojourn  in  the  plains  of  Moab.  thdr 
experiences  while  there,  and  the  taiong  of  a  second  mwut^  pcdioin- 
arjr  to  the  invasion  of  Canaan. 

Two  examples  of  the  very  misralUneous  contents  of  the  book  will 
suffice  to  show  the  different  literary  strata  of  which  it  is  composed. 

(A)  We  shaU  take  first  the  account  given  in  chap.  xvi.  of  the 
rebdiion  oi  Korah.  Dathan  and  Abiram.  There  would  be  origiaafly 
/rar  independent  narratives,  J,  E,  and  two  very  distinct  strata  of  P. 
which  we  may  call  F  and  P>  or  P*.  «.e.  later  supplemenu  to  P.  Tbe 
narratives  of  )  and  E  can  no  longer  be  distinguished  except  fnm 
slight  linguistic  data,  perceptible  only  to  Hebrew  scholars:  out  the 
three  stages  of  devcbpment  are  quite  apparent  even  in  t(attsUtioo& 

t.  The  first  narrative  is  that  of  IE,  triiidi  relates  how  un 
ReubeniteSt  Dathan  and  Abiram.  rebelled  aaainst  the  cssil  anthofHy 
of  Moee9.andwere  punished  by  bong  buried  aTive,they  and  their  house- 
holds. Read  together  verses  ib,  3a,  12-1^  and  25-34,  omitting 3^,  ix. 
"  and  all  the  men  that  appertained  unto  Korah  and  all  their  goods,"  a 
clause  due  to  the  Redactor,  who  put  it  in  to  unite  the  narratives, 
forgetting  that  Korah,  not  bdng  a  Reubenite,  could  not  have  had 
his  tent  with  its  belongings  among  the  tents  of  the  Reubeoitcs. 

2,  The  second  narrative  is  P,  which  tdls  how  Korah,  himadf  a 
Levite,  at  the  head  of  250  Isradites  rebelled  against  the  rd^iems 
authority  of  Moses  and  Aaron  because  of  the  imvilegcs  oDaferred  oa 
the<rt6«of  LevL  Korah  and  his  associates  maintained  that  the  other 
tribes,  belonging  as  they  did  to  a  holy  people,  had  as  much  right  as  the 
Levites  to  approach  Yahweh  directly,  without  the  mediatioa  of  any 
Levite,  and  offer  sacrifices  and  even  incense  to  Yafawdv  RcmI 
together  verses  xo,  26-7, 19-24. 

3.  The  third  narrative  is  P*.  wludi  relates  how  Korah  at  the  head 
of  250  Leeites  protested  against  the  priestly  ptivQtife*  of  Aaxoo. 
claiming  that  all  the  Levites  had  as  much  right  to  sacrtfice  and  oficr 
incense  to  Yahweh  as  Aaron  and  his  sons  had.  Read  together 
verses  8-xx  and  16  and  17.  In  both  P>  and  P*  the  di^Nitants  are 
summoned  from  their  tents  and  ordered  to  assemble  before  the 
Dwellingof  Yahweh ;  and  in  both  cases  the  same  fate  overtook  the 
rebds.  tin  descended  from. heaven  and  consumed  Korah  and  his 
confederates,  k  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  both  P*  aaid  F"  tnceiise  is 
burned  in  pans  or  censers,  so  that  even  the  author  of  P*  knew 
nothing  about  an  altar  of  incense.  Indeed  in  xvii.  3  aiiad  4  Ae  altar 
is  spoken  of  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  there  was  onlyooe  altar, 
viz.  the  altar  of  bumt*offering.  xvi.  2  proves  that  according  to  Ow 
second  account  the  members  of  Korah's  band,  so  far  from  bdi^  afl 
Levites,  as  they  are  represented  to  have  been  in  verses  8-xi.  were 
probabrv,  with  the  exception  of  Korah  himself,  leading  membeis  of 
the  secular  tribes.  Inxxvii.^  we  find  a  proof,  all  the  more  cooditsive 
from  bdng  inddental,  tliat  Korah's  folbwers  were  not  aU  Levites; 
for,  had  they  been  so,  it  could  never  have  occurred  to  the  daughters 
of  Zilpahad  to  repudiate  the  idea  that  thdr  father,  a  Mauassiit,  had 
had  a  share  in  Korah's  con^iracy.  Of  course  none  of  the  narratives 
is  found  in  its  entirety,  anything  common  to  two  or  more  of  tixm 
being  given  only  once;  and  great  sldll  has  been  shown  in  wcatiag 
them  together. 

(B)  l^e  story  of  Balaam  as  we  have  it  in  chaps.  xxiL-xadv.  is  an 
amalram  of  J  and  E  with  later  additions;  but  xxxi.  8,  16  prows 
that  Balaam  was  not  unknown  to  P.  According  to  E,  BalaJc  seat 
certain  Moabite  princes  all  the  way  to  Pethor  on  the  Eophiates  to 
ask  Balaam  to  come  and  curse  Israel  But  Eiokim  came  to  BaJaasi 
by^  night  and  forbade  him  to  go  So  the  princes  retumcd  dissp- 
pointol.  A  second  and  still  more  influentiiu  embassy  having  bevw 
sent,  Elohim  again  appeared  by  night,  and  this  time  permitted  Bataas 
to  go  on  condition  that  he  said  nothing  but  what  Elohim  bade  hn 
say.  The  journey  bdng  a  long  one  and  acrocs  a  dtffilcttlt  dorrc 
rec^uiring  a  caravan  welTequipped  with  camels,  the  prtncgs  ef  Mad 
waited  till  Balaam  was  ready  to  accompany  them.  When  ft^bi"** 
reached  the  frontier  of  Moab  Balak  was  waiting  to  welconw^  him.  K: 
could  not  refrain  from  asking  why  he  had  not  come  with  the  firss 
embassy.  With  eaual  frankness  Balaam  replied  that,  thoajrh  br 
had  come  now,  he  had  no  power  to  say  anything  but  what  Elcte^ 
might  put  into  his  mouth.  On  being  taken  to  Baraoch-Baal  he 
was  met  by  Elohim.  Thereupon,  instead  of  cursing  the  Israditn< 
Balaam  blessed  them.  Though  bitterly  disappointed  Balak  st-1 
attempted  to  effect  his  purpose  and  tocJc  Balaam  to  the  top  cf 
Pi«Ean,  with  the  result  that  Israel  recdved  a  second  Mr  iniiL 
Balak,  now  utterly  disheartened,  abandoned  his  project  altocctkrs. 

According  to  Jr  Balaam  was  amcmg  bis  own  people  the  Bsv^ 
Ammon  when  Balak  sent  messengers  to  him  with  presents  so(^  am 
soothsayers  eenerally  recdved,  asking  him  to  cone  and  conr  a 
people  that  nad  come  up  out  of  Egypt.  Balaam  nxjcesfeed  tfeart. 
though  he  were  to  recdve  a  housdul  of  stiver  aiKl  gold,  he  ooold  si?t 
go  beyond  the  word  of  Yahweh.  his  God.  NeverthelesB  his  scrw 
were  somehow  overcome;  and,  without  consulting  Yahwds 
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?  &  poetical  quotation  iifiia  a  kqt  srolutDe  of  earty 

.■"ThcBookotiheWaraofYahBeh."    Itithlghiy 

protHWe  mat  Deborah's  »ong 

[uU  Sehting  itreaglb,  via.  40,00 
proM  of  Numben  at  to  600,1 
realiac  bow  much  closer  to  actual  facta  we  are  brought  by  earJy 
poetiy  than  by  the  hiter  prose  of  writers  like  P.  Fcibapi  it  ii  in 
chap,  njd-  that  we  have  the  dearest  proof  of  the  non-historical 
character  of  the  book.  There  we  are  told  that  1 3,000  Isneliles, 
without  Jofting  a  single  man,  slew  every  male  Midianilc,  children 
included,  ud  every  Midianile  woman  thai  had  known  a  man, 
and  look  M  much  booty  that  there  had  to  be  ^ledil  Icgjilatian 
as  10  how  ii  should  be  divided.  But  if  this  were  actual  fact,  box 
coidd  the  Midianites  have  ever  reappeared  in  history?  Atid  yet 
in  GidFOn'i  time  they  were  strong  enough  to  oppress  Israel, 
Frora  this  chapter,  unhiatoiicaf  as  il  m  ^ 
[egislalion  of  Israel,  whatever  its  dmnctr 
back  to  Moses  the  great  Law  giver  of  Isi 

inJMBEitS,  PARTtTIOH  Or.  This  matbemaiicd  subject, 
created  by  Euler,  though  relating  essentially  to  positive  integer 
numbera.  Is  scarcely  regarded  as  a  pan  of  the  Theory  of  Numbeu 
(see  ynuxEi.).  We  consider  In  it  a  number  as  made  up  by  Ihe 
oAfiiiait  of  other  numbers;  ihut    ' 


»  the 
at  ocigia,  was  referred 


s.4r.3J.3ii 
«,  $1,43,  411 


3J.33i>li<i 


These  are  farmed  each  from  the  preceding  ones;  Ihui,  to  form 
(be  partilions  of  6  we  take  first  6;  secondly.  5  prefixed  to  each 
of  the  partitions  of  I  (that  it.  jt);  thirdly,  4  prefixed  to  each  of 
Ihe  panitionaof  1  (that  it,  41.411)^  fourthly,  j  prefixed  to  each 
of  Ihe  parltlioni  of  3  {that  is.  33,  jii,  3111);  fifthly,  1  prefixed, 
not  to  each  of  the  partitions  of  4,  but  only  to  Ifaoie  partitions 
which  begin  with  ■  number  not  exceeding  I  (that  it.  lai,  ijii, 
II  lit);  aod  lastly,  i  prcExedtoall  the  partilionsofs  which  begin 
with  a  nuiaber  not  exceediztg  i  (that  is.  lllltOl  iid  ■<>  i° 

The  method  gives  ali  the  partitions  of  a  number,  but  we  may 
consider  different  classes  of  partitions;  the  partilions  into  a 
given  number  of  parti,  or  into  not  more  than  >  given  number 
of  part.;  or  (he  partilioni  into  given  parts,  rilhei  with  repeti- 
tions or  witboul  repetitions,  &c  It  is  possible,  for  any 
particular  claM  o(  partitions,  to  obtain  methods  more  ' 
easy  for.  tbc  fonii*tioii  of  the  putitioiu  tttber.cf  r 


tmaentaomng  this  letter  id  each  tettn.  tne  rule  give*  »;  c,  tf; 
d,  h,  V;  t.  bd,  (*,  i>c,  (■,  &c.,  which,  if  b,  c,  t,  e,  it.,  denote 

An  imponaat  notion  is  that  of  conjugata  partition!. 
Thus  a  pattllioo  of  6  is  41;  writing  this  in  the  form  j ''"'  and 
summing  the  columns  instead  of  the  lines,  we  obtain  ihe 
coojugate  partition  ijii;  evidently,  starting  from  jiu,  the 
conjugate  partition  is  41.  If  we  form  all  the  partitions  of  6 
into  Dot  more  than  three  parts,  these  are 

4*.      S3.    4".    y".  »". 

I.  «II,  HI.  Jill,  }ll,  JJ, 

wnere  no  pan  is  greater  than  y,  and  to  in  general  we  bava 
Ihe  theorem,  the  Dumber  of  panilion)  of  K  iolo  not  more  than 
i  parts  is  equal  to  the  numlier  of  panltioDi  of  n  wilta  no  part 
greater  than  k. 

We  have  for  the  number  of  ponitiooi  an  analytical  theory  depend- 
ing on  teneraling  funcliont;  thus  for  the  partiltona  of  a  number  ■ 
with  the  parts  I,  3,  3. 4.  3.  ftc..  without  repetitions,  writing  down 
the  product 

I -H*.  I -l-j«.  I -!-»<.  1 -H«. . . .- i-|-«+ii«+M<. .  .+«ic-|-. . . . 
It  i>  clear  that,  if  I*.  ^,  ir, . . .  an  temu  of  the  series  i.  A  a*.  - .  - 
tot  which  %-i-B+y+  ■  •  -»,  then  we  have  la  the  devekipateat  1^ 
the  product  a  term  j^,  and  hence  that  in  the  term  IfiT  of  the  product 
the  coeflidcnt  A*  Is  eqnal  to  the  number  of  partition  of  nwilb  the 
paiti  1.  2,  3. . . . ,  without  reutillanst  or  say  that  the  product  Is 
the  geneialinf  function  (G.  F.)  (or  Ibe  number  of  such  paititloas. 

Thus  for  the  function 

t-..,^i.,S^, ,,•-'+'+"'+■■+''•'+-•• 
observing  that  any  factor  yi-i"  i»-I-l-r'-fi"-H.  ■  - .  we  sea 
that  in  the  term  ifr"  the  coeffiaenl  n  equal  lo  the  number  trf  part^ 
tioni  of  a,  with  the  parts  1,3,3....  with  repelltiiini. 

Inlraiiicing  another  letter  ■,  and  considering  the  function 
i-t-is.i-HA.l-hrt...,-i-t-i<*+*'-»-..)...-l-«i-.'-h.., 
we  m  that  in  the  term  Me*!*  of  the  development  Ihe  coefKciEOt  K 
iiequal  to  the  number  olpirtiiioDa  of  ■inlojt  pans,  with  the  pan* 
I.  3.  3.  4.  . . . ,  without  repetitions. 

t-a.t-A.I-x'.,.-  ->+'('+''+-)-+'''^+-' 
we  see  thai  in  the  term  Nt^  of  the  development  the  coeficient  N  b 
equal  to  the  number  of  psnitiona  of  ■  into  k  parte,  with  the  pona 

'  We  iiave  such  analycbil  fonnulae  as 

-| ,  I    s»,,        .M 

r-i.  ,-A  .-A — '+T=i+rrT-iia+-- 


Iheorenu  Id  the  partition  of  numbcn.    A  lemarkj 
,l_it.l_^.-I-»-x'+li+I>-xn-j».H..., 

nwnent  J(3Ji'*iiJ,  and 


.  of  tl 


Thus  for  the  number  11.  which  li  not  an  eacepted  number, 

11,    Ml,  7]'.  64'.  6J».  S4» 

10.1,93.    81.    74.    6S.    S3". 
hBec6. 
*""  i-..l-F..i+x',l-fx«.l+.'...-l! 

i-|-i.i-)-rf.i-t-x«.i-»-i'...-Y^^-i-t-»-l-;t'+x'+.... 
howlni  that  a  number  ■  can  always  be  made  up.  and  In  one  w«j 
nly  wTl    Ihe  parts  i,  s,  4,  S.  .  .  .    The  product  on  the  Mt-hand 
idemaybetatutojkteinuanly.  thuiif  *-4,  wehavt 

l+..I-hrf.t-t-*'.l+a".-^^.-l+«+"^...+»»l, 


866 


NUMENIUS— NUMERAL 


that  is,  any  number  from  i  to  15  can  be  made  up,  and  in  one  way  only, 
with  the  parts  I,  3,  4.  8;  and  similariy  any  number  from  I  to  3*-i 
can  be  made  up,  and  in  one  way  only,  with  the  parts  i,  a,  4, . .  3*~*. 
A  like  formula  is 

I— x'        _''"**         '"*"■       1— ac"  1— x"  . 

x.i—x'x*.  i—x''  x*.i— *•    *".i— x"*'*^.  I— *• 
that  is, 

ar»+i+*.ar«+i+x>.x-»+i+x».x-n+i+j^ 
-ar«+r-».  +I+X . . .  +x»+x« 

diowing  that  any  number  from  —40  to  +40  can  be  made  up,  and 
that  in  one  way  only,  with  the  parts  i,  3.  9,  27  taken  positively  or 
negatively;  and  so  in  general  any  number  from  -4 (3^1)  to 
+1(3^1)  can  be  made  up,  and  that  in  one  way  only,  with  the  parts 


ii  3t  9» . .  3*"*  taken  positively  or  negatively. 
Sec  further  Combinatorial  Analysis. 


(A.  Ca.) 


NUMENIUS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  of  Apamea  in  Syria,  Neo- 
Pythagorean  and  forerunner  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  flourished 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  and  century  ad.  He  seems  to  have 
taken  Pythagoras  as  his  highest  authority,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  chiefly  follows  Plato.  He  calls  the  latter  an  "  Attidzing 
Moses."  His  chief  divergence  from  Plato  is  the  distinction 
between  the  "  first  god  "  and  the  "  demiurge."  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  Valentinian  Gnostics  and  the  Jewish- 
Alexandrian  philosophers  (especially  Philo  and  his  theory  of  the 
Logos).  According  to  Produs' (Common/,  in  Timaeum,  93) 
Numenius  held  that  there  was  a  kind  of  trinity  of  gods,  the 
members  of  which  he  designated  as  irar^p,  TtH^jrip,  inhuta 
("  father,"  "  maker,"  "  that  which  is  made,"  f.«.  the  world),  or 
ff-dTTM,  SryoKM,  din^oFos  (which  Produs  calls  ''exaggerated 
language  ").  Ihe  first  is  the  supreme  deity  or  pure  intelligence 
(yovs),  the  second  the  creator  of  the  world  (jhifuovpyii),  the 
third  the  world  («6a;xor).  His  works  were  highly  esteemed  by 
the  Neoplatonists,  and  Amdius  is  said  to  have  composed  nearly 
100  books  of  commentaries  upon  them. 

Fragments  of  his  treatises  on  the  points  of  divergence  between  the 
Academicians  and  Plato,  on  the  Good  (in  which  according  to  Orieen, 
Contra  Cdsum,  iv.  51,  he  makes  allusion  to  Jesui  Chnst),  and  on 
the  mystkral  sayings  in  Plato,  are  preserved  in  the  Praeparatio 
Boangelica  of  busebius.  The  fragments  are  collected  in  F.  G. 
Mullach,  Prai.  pkil.  Crate,  iii.;  see  also  F.  Thedinga,  De  Numenio 
phUosopho  PlaUmico  (Bonn,  1875):  Ritter  and  Preller,  Hist.  Phil. 
Craecae  (ed.  E.  WeUmann,  1698),  {  624-7;  T.  Whituker,  The  Neo- 
PlaUmists  (1901). 

NUMERAL  (from  Lat.  numerus,  a  number),  a  figure  used  to 
represent  a  number.  The  use  of  visible  signs  to  represent 
numbers  and  aid  reckoning  is  not  only  older  than  writing,  but 
older  than  the  devdopment  of  numerical  language  on  the  denary 
system;  we  count  by  tens  because  out  ancestors  counted  on 
their  fingers  and  named  numbers  accordingly.  So  used,  the 
fingers  are  really  numerals,  that  is,  visible  numerical  signs;  and 
in  antiquity  the  practice  of  counting  by  these  natural  signs 
prevailed  in  all  dasses  of  sodety.  In  the  later  times  of  antiquity 
the  finger  symbols  were  developed  into  a  system  capable  of 
expressing  all  numbers  bdow  10,000.  The  left  hand  was  hdd 
up  flat  with  the  fingers  together.  The  units  from  x  to  9  were 
expressed  by  various  positions  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
fingers  alone,  one  or  more  of  these  being  dther  dosed  on  the  palm 
or  simply  bent  at  the  middle  joint,  according  to  the  number 
meant.  The  thumb  and  index  were  thus  left  free  to  express  the 
tens  by  a  variety  of  relative  positioxis,  e.g.  for  30  their  points 
were  brought  together  and  stretched  iforward;  for  50  the  thumb 
was  bent  like  the  Greek  F  and  brought  against  the  ball  of  the 
index.  The  same  set  of  signs  if  executed  with  the  thumb  and 
index  of  the  right  hand  meant  hundreds  instead  of  tens,  and  the 
t|nit  signs  if  performed  on  the  right  hand  meant  thousands.^ 

The  fingers  serve  to  express  numbers,  but  to  make  a  per- 
manent note  of  numbers  some  kind  of  mark  or  tally  is  needed. 
A  single  stroke  is  the  obvious  representation  of  unity;  higher 
numbers  are  indicated  by  groups  of  strokes.  But  when  the 
strokes  become  many  they  are  confusing,  and  so  a  new  sign 

^  The  system  is  described  by  NkoIsus  Rhabda  of  Smyrna  (8th 
century  A.D.),  ap.  N.  Caussinus,  D$  doquentia  sacra  et  humana 
(Paris,  1636).  The  Venerable  Bedc  gives  essentially  the  Bamesystem, 
and  it  long  survived  in  the  East ;  see  especially  Rfidiger,  "  Uber  die 
im  Orient  eebrftuchliche  Fingcrsprache,  &c.,  .  D.M.G»  (1845),  and 
Palmer  in  Joum.  of  Phiioiogy,  ii.  247  aqq. 


must  be  introduced,  perhaps  for  5,  at  any  rate  for  to,  too,  1000, 
and  so  forth.  Intermediate  numbers  are  expressed  by  the 
addition  of  symbols,  as  in  the  Roman  system  ccxxxvia236. 
This  simplest  way  of  writing  numbers  is  well  seen  in  the  Baby- 
lonian inscriptions,  where  all  numbers  from  x  to  99  are  got  by 
repetition  of  the  vertical  arrowhead  f -»!» and  a  barbed  sign 
^  *  10.  But  the  most  interesting  case  is  the  Egyptian,  because 
from  its  hieratic  form  sprang  the  phoenidan  numerals,  and  frooo 
them  in  turn  those  of  Palmyra  and  the  Syrians,  as  illustrated  ia 
table  I .  Two  things  are  to  be  noted  in  this  table — ^fiist,  the  way 
In  which  groups  of  units  come  to  be  joined  by  a  cross  line,  and  then 
run  together  into  a  single  symbol,  and,  further,  the  suhstttution 
in  the  hundreds  of  a  principle  of  multiplication  Jor  the  men 
addition  of  symbols.  The  same  thing  appears  in  Babykmii, 
where  a  smaller  number  put  to  the  right  of  the  sign  for  100 
(T»-)  is  to  be  added  to  it,  but  put  to  the  left  gives  the  number  ot 
hundreds.  Thus  ^ I*"  1000.  .but  T^C^iio.  The  Egyptiacs 
had  hieroglyphics  for  a  thousand,  a  myriad,  100,000  (a  frog^i 
million  (a  man  with  arms  stcetched  out  in  admiration),  and  even 
for  ten  millions. 

Alphabetic  writing  did  not  do  away  with  the  use  of  numerical 
symbols,  which  were  more  perspicuous,  and  compendious  thaa 
words  written  at  length.  But  the  letters  of  the  aJphabet  theic- 
selves  came  to  be  used  as  numerals.  One  way  of  d<ung  this  w£s 
to  use  the  initial  letter  of  the  name  of  a  number  as  its  »gn.  This 
was  the  old  Greek  notation,  said  to  go  back  to  the  tiine  of  Soloi. 
and  usually  named  after  the  grammarian  Herodian,  who  described 
it  about  AJ>.  aoo.  I  stood  for  x,  n  for  5,  A  for  <o,  H  for  xoo, 
X  for  xooo,  and  M  for  xo,ooo;  H  with  A  in  its  bosom  was  s^t 
with  H  in  its  bosom  it  was  500.  Another  way  common  to  tl» 
Greeks,  Hebrews,  and  Syrians,  and  which  in  Greece  g^aduaJly 
Syriac  Palmyrene.  ^Phoenician.  Hieratic.  Hierog1y]Aic 
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displaced  the  Herodian  numbers,  was  to  make  the  first  ciss 

I  letters  stand  for  the  units  and  the  rest  for  the  tens  and  houircc^ 


3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 
xo 

XX 

*9 
x> 

3X 

SO 
60 

TO 

So 

go 

xoc 
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With  the  old  Semitic  alphabet  of  m  letten  this  qntem  broke 
down  at  n**40o,  and  the  higher  hondxeds  had  to  be  got  by 
juxtaposition;  but  when  the  Hebrew  square  diaracter  got  the 
distinct  final  fonns  1»  B,  I,  •)•  r  these  served  for  the  hundreds  from 
SCO  to  90a  The  Greeks  with  their  larger  alphabet  required  but 
three  supplemental  signs,  which  they  got  by  keeping  for  this 
purpose  two  old  Phoenician  letters  which  were  not  used  in 
writing  (f  or  (■■  1  -"d.  and  9.'*P'*9o)«  '^  hy  adding  samoiw^ 
for  900.* 

Among  the  Greeks  the  first  certain  use  of  this  system  seems  to 
be  00  cohis  of  Ptolemy  11.  The  first  trace  of  it  on  Semitic 
ground  is  on  Jewish  coins  of  the  Qasmoneans.  It  is  the  founda- 
tion of  gematria  as  we  find  it  in  Jewish  book  and  in  the  apocar 
lyptic  number  of  the  beast  (y?  rn-666).  But  we  do  not 
know  how  old  gematria  is;  the  name  b  borrowed  from  the 
GreeL 

The  most  familiar  case  of  the  use  of  letters  as  numerals  is 
the  Roman  system.  Here  C  is  the  initial  of  centum  and  M  of 
mille;  but  instead  of  these  signs  we  find  older  forms,  consisting 
of  a  circle  divided  vertically  for  1000  and  horizontally,  G,  or  in 
the  cognate  Etruscan  system  divided  into  quadrants,  ®,  for 
100.  From  the  sign  for  iooo»  still  sometimes  roughly  shown 
In  print  as  do,  comes  D,  the  half  of  the  symbol  for  half  the  number ; 
and  the  older  forms  of  L,  via.  1  or  X,  suggest  that  this  also  was 
once  half  of  the  hundred  symboL  So  V  (Etruscan  A)  Is  half  of  X, 
which  itsdf  is  not  a  true  Roman  letter.  The  system,  therefore, 
is  hardly  alphabetic  in  origin,  though  the  idea  has  been  thrown 
out  that  the  signs  for  xo,  50,  and  100  were  originally  the  Greek 
X,  ^,  ^f  which  were  not  used  in  writing  Latin.* 

When  high  numbers  had  to  be  ejq>rcssed  systems  such  as 

we  have  described  became  very  cumbrous,  and  In  alphabetic 

ifystems  it  became  inevitable  to  introduce  a  principle  of  periodicity 

by  which,  for  example,  the  signs  for  i,'  3, 3,  &c.,  might  be  used 

with  a  dl£Ference  to  express  the  same  number  of  thousands. 

Language  itself  suggested  this  principle,  and  so  we  find  in 

Hebrew  ft  or  in  Greek  «a « 1000.    So  further  fi Mu,  ^M.,  or  simply 

/S.»  20,000  (3  myriads).    If  now  the  larger  were  always  written 

to  the  left  of  the  smaller  elements  of  a  number  the  diacritic 

mark  could  be  dispensed  with  in  such  a  case  as  fiuXa.  (instead  of 

4p<a\a)  *  3831,  for  here  it  was  plain  that  p^  3000,  not  ■■  a,  since 

otherwise  it  would  not  have  preceded  w^Soo.    We  have  here 

the  germ  of  the  very  important  notion  that  the  value  of  a  symbol 

may  be  periodic  and  defined  by  its  position.   The  same  Idea  had 

appeared  much  earlier  among  the  Babylonians,  who  reckoned 

by  powers  of  60,  calling  60  a  sass  and  60  sixties  a  sar.    On  the 

tablets  of  Senkerah  a  list  of  squares  and  cubes  is  given  on  this 

principle,  and  here  the  square  of  59  Is  written  58*1 — that  Is, 

58X60+1;  and  the  cube  of  30  is  7'3o— that  is,  7  sar+30  soss 

"•7X6o^+3oX6a     Here  again  we  have  value  by  position; 

but,  as  there  is  no  aero,  it  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader  to 

know  which  power  of  60  Is  meant  in  esch  case.   The  sexagesimal 

system,  long  specially  associated  with  astronomy,  has  left  a 

trace  in  our  division  of  the  hour  and  of  the  circle,  but  as  hngnage 

goes  by  powers  of  10  It  is  practically  very  inconvenient  for  most 

purposes  of  reckoning,    llie  Greek  mathematicians  used  a  sort 

of  dedmal  system ;  thus  Archimedes  was  able  to  solve  his  problem 

of  Slating  a  number  greater  than  that  of  the  grains  of  sand 

which  would  fill  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  by  dividing  numbers 

into  octades,  the  unit  of  the  second  octade  being  xc^  and  of  the 

third  xo>*.    So  too  ApoIIontus  of  Peiga  teaches  multiplication 

by  regarding  7  as  the  wu0>m4>^  or  70,  700  and  so  forth.    One  must 

then  find  successively  the  product  of  the  several  pythmens  of  the 

multiplier  and  the  multiplicand,  noticing  in  each  case  what  are 

tens,  what  hundreds,  and  so  00,  and  adding  the  results.    The 

want  of  a  sign  for  sero  made  it  Impossible  mechanically  to 

d^inguish  the  tens,  hundreds,  &c.,  as  we  now  do. 

>  The  Arsbak  who  quice  changed  the  order  of  the  alphabet  and 
extended  it  to  twvniyeighc  let  ten,  kept  the  original  values  of  the  oM 
lettere  (putting  ^  for  o  and  ci  for  w),  while  the  hundreds  from  500 
to  1000  wrre  expreascd  by  the  new  letters  in  order  from  ^  to^*  In 
the  time  of  Caliph  WaHd  (a.d.  705-715)  the  Arabs  had  as  yet  no  signs 
of  numeration.  .  _ 

•  Sec  further  Fabretti.  Paldopopkiscke  Stidtem, 


Veiy  early,  however,  a  mechanical  contrivance,  the  abacus,  had 
been  introduced  for  keeping  numbers  of  difi^erent  denominations 
apart.  This  was  a  table  with  compartments  or  cdumns  for 
counters,  eadi  cdumn  rqwesmting  a  different  value  to  be  given 
to  a  counter  placed  on  it.  This  might  be  used  either  for  concr^e 
arithmetic— say  with  columns  for  pence,  shillings  and  pounds; 
or  for  abstract  reckoning — say  with  the  Babylonian  sezagesinuii 
tynttBL  An  old  Greek  abacus  found  at  Salamis  has  columns 
which,  taken  from  right  to  Iclt,  give  a  counter  the  value  of  x, 
10^  xoo,  xooo  drachms,  and  finally  of  x  talent  (6000  drachms) 
respectively.  An  abacus  on  the  decimal  system  might  be  ruled 
on  paper  or  on  a  board  strewed  with  fine  sand,  and  was  then 
a  first  step  to  the  dedmal  system.  Two  important  steps, 
however,  were  still  lacking:  the  first  was  to  use  instnd 
of  counters  distinctive  marks  (ciphers)  for  the  digits  from 
one  to  xiine;  the  second  and  more  important  was  to  get  a 
sign  for  aero,  so  that  the  columns  might  be  diH>ensed  with,  and 
the  denomination  of  each  cipher  seen  at  once  by  counting  the 
numbor  of  digits  following  it.  These  two  steps  taken,  we  have 
at  once  the  modern  so-called  Arabic  numerals  and  the  possibility 
of  modem  arithmetic;  but  the  invention  of  the  ciphers  and  zero 
came  but  slowly,  and  their  history  is  a  most  obscure  problem. 

What  is  quite  certain  is  that  our  present  decinml  system,  in 
Its  complete  form,  with  the  sero  whldi  enables  us  to  do  without 
the  ruled  columns  of  the  abacus.  Is  of  Indian  origin.  From  the 
Indians  It  passed  to  the  Arabians,  probably  along  with  the 
astronomical  tables  brought  to  Bagdad  by  an  Indian  ambassador 
in  773  hJD.  At  all  events  the  system  was  explained  in  Arabic 
in  the  early  part  of  the  9th  century  by  the  famous  Aba  Ja'far 
Mohammed  b.  Musa  al-Khwftrizml  (Hovarezmi),  and  from  that 
time  continued  to  spread,  though  at  first  slowly,  through  the 
Arabian  world. 

In  Europe  the  complete  system  with  the  zero  was  derived  from 
the  Arabs  in  the  X3th  century,  and  the  arithmetic  based  on  this 
system  was  known  by  the  name  of  algoritmus,  algorithm, 
algorism.  This  barbarous  word  Is  nothing  more  than  a  tran- 
scriptbn  of  Al-KhwftrismX,  as  was  conjectured  by  Reinaud,  and 
has  become  plain  since  the  publication  of  a  unique  Cambridge  MS. 
containing  a  Latin  translation— perhaps  by  Adelhard  of  Bath — 
of  the  lost  arithmetical  treatise  of  the  Arabian  mathematician.* 
The  arithmetical  methods  of  Khw&rizml  were  simplified  by  later 
Eastern  writers,  and  these  simpler  methods  were  introduced  to 
Europe  by  Leonardo  of  Pisa  in  the  West  and  Maximus  Planudes 
in  the  East.  The  term  zero  appears  to  come  from  the  Arabic  ^r 
through  the  form  zephvro  vutd  by  Leonardo. 

Thus  far  modern  inquirers  are  agreed.  The  disputed  points  are— 
(i)  the  oriffin  and  ace  of  the  Indian  system,  and  (3)  whether  or  not 
a  KM  developed  Indian  system,  without  the  lero  out  with  the^  nine 
other  ciphers  used  on  an  abacus,  entered  Euroix  before  the  rise  of 
Islam,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  complete  decimal  notation. 

Table  II. 
1334       567S       9     f 
Ning  Chit  (Indian)*  -      -     =     j^  ^     ^  » 

Cave  Inscriptions 
(Indian)*  ""—    e»i>^?7J 

DevanSgarf«.         *li^>*H  IC^o 

EasternArabfc*       .1      I      l     ^     t     ^     V     ^      90 

Ghobiri        ,»         I^Jt^V^OF^O 

Boetius*       ,    .    •  I    T^>x-OCl    L  ^    8     C) 

f .  The  use  of  numemls  In  India  can  be  followed  back  to  the 
Nfini  Chit  inscriptions,  supposed  to  date  from  the  eariy  part  of  the 
3rd  century  B.C.    These  are  signs  for  units,  tens  and  hundreds,  as 

•  Published  by  Boncumpagni  In  Tmttotid'  aHtmetiea  (Rome.  1857). 

•  From  Sir  E.  C.  Bayley'a  paper  in  J.R.A^.  (1883). 
»  From  BurneU's  South  Indian  PaLuonapky  (1874). 

•  Of  the  loth  century.   (From  BurnelT,  op.  ciL) 

'Of  the  loth  century;  from  a  MS.  written  at  Shifts.  (From 
Woepckc.  Mtmcin  wr  la  firopagaium  dts  ckiffru  indiems  ) 

•  From  a  MS.  at  Paris.    (From  Woepcke,  op.  eU.) 

•  Erlangeo  (AltdorO  M&  (From  Woqpcke.  op.  ciL) 
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in  the  other  old  gyitemt  we  have  dealt  with. .  Like  the  Indian 
alphabet,  they  are  probably  derived  from  abroad,  but,  as  in  the  caie 
of  the  alphabet,  tneir  origin  is  obscure.  The  fonns  of  the  later 
Indian  numerals  for  the  nine  digiu  appear  to  be  cieariy  derived 
from  the  earlier  system.  In  table  11.  the  firrt  two  lines  give  forms 
earlier  than  the  mtroduction  of  the  system  of  position^  while  the 
DevanSgari  in  the  third  line  was  used  with  a  zero  and  position  value. 
The  "  cave  "  numerals  were  employed  during  the  first  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  eariiest  known  example  of  a  date  written 
on  the  modem  system  is  ol  A.D.  7^8,  while  the  old  system  is  found  in 
use  as  late  as  the  eariy  part  of  the  7th  century  (Bayley).  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  some  evidence  that  a  system  01  value  by  position 
was  known  to  Sanskrit  writers  on  arithmetic  in  the  6th  Christian 
century.  These  writers,  however,  do  not  use  ciphers,  but  symbolical 
words  and  letters,  so  that  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  they  refer  to 
a  system  which  had  a  aero,  or  to  a  system  worked  on  an  abacus, 
where  the  zero  is  represented  by  a  blank  column.  There  is  no  proof 
as  yet  for  the  use  of  any  system  of  position  in  India  before  the  6th 
century,  and  nothing  beyond  conjecture  can  be  offered  as  to  its 
origin. 

a.  In  Europe,  before  the  introduction  of  the  al^rithm  or  full 
Indo-Arabic  system  with  the  zero,  we  find  a  transition  eystem  in 
which  calculations  were  made  on  the  decimal  system  with  an  abacus, 
but  instead  of  unit  counters  there  were  placed  in  the  columns 
ciphers,  with  values  from  one  to  nine,  and  of  forms  that  are  at  bottom 
the  Indian  forms  and  agree  most  neariy  with  the  numerals  used  by 
the  Arabs  of  Africa  and  Spain.  For  among  the  Araba  themselves 
there  were  varieties  in  the  forms  of  the  Indian  numeral,  and  in 
particular  an  eastern  and  a  western  type.  The  latter  is  called 
ghobar  (dust),  a  name  which  seems  to  connect  it  with  the  use  of  a 
sand-spread  tablet  for  calculation.  The  abacus  with  ciphers  instead 
of  counters  was  used  at  Rheims  about  070-980  by  Gertwrt.  who  after> 
wards  was  pope  under  the  title  of  Sylvester  II.,  and  it  became  well 
known  in  tne  i  ith  century.  Where  did  Gerbert  learn  the  use  of  the 
abacus  with  ciphers  ?  There  a  no  direct  evidence  as  to  this,  for  the 
story  in  William  of  Malmesbury.  that  be  stole  it  from  an  Arab  in 
Spam,  »  generally  given  up  as  fabulous.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
evidence  is  offered  for  an  earlier  use  of  the  abacus  with  ciphers,  except 
apanage  describing  the  system  in  the  Geomttria  ascribed  to  BoCtius. 
If  this  book  is  genuine  the  Indian  numerals  were  known  in  Europe 
and  applied  to  the  abacus  in  the  5th  century,  and  Gerbert  only 
revived  the  k>ng*forgotten  system.   On  this  view  we  have  to  explain 


thought  possible 

Alexandria,  along  with  the  cruder  form  of  value  by  position  involved 
in  the  use  of  the  abacus  without  a  zero,  before  direct  communication 
between  Europe  and  India  ceased,  which  it  did  about  the  4th  century 
A.D.  It  is  dien  further  conjectured  by  Woepcke  that  the  ghoblr 
numerals  of  the  western  Arabs  were  by  them  borrowed  from  the 
system  of  BoStius  before  the  full  Indian  method  with,  the  zero 
reached  them:  and  thus  the  resemblance  between  these  forms 
and  those  in  MSS.  of  BoCtius,  which  are  essentially  the  same  as 
in  other  MSS.  of  the  iith  century,  would  be  explained.  This  view, 
however,  presents  great  difficulties,  of  which  the  total  disappearance 
of  all  trace  of  the  system  between  BoCtius  and  Gerbert  is  only  one. 
We  have  no  proof  that  the  Indians  ever  used  such  an  abacus,  or  that 
they  had  value  by  position  at  so  early  a  date  as  is  required,  and  the 
ghoblr  numerals  are  too  similar  to  those  of  the  eastern  Arabs  to 
make  it  verycredible  that  the  two  systems  had  been  separated  for 
centuries.  The  genuineness  of  the  Gtonuiria  is  maintained  by 
Moritz  Cantor,  but  it  has  been  attacked  on  other  grounds  than  that 
of  the  passage  about  the  abacus;  and  on  the  whole  it  is  still  an  open 
question  whether  the  abacus  with  ciphers  is  not  the  outcome  of  an 
early  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  system,  Gerbert  or  some 
other  having  got  the  signs  and  a  general  idea  of  value  by  position 
without  having  an  explanation  of  the  zero. 

See  M.  Cantor,  GtsckichU  ier  MatkemaHk,  vol.  t.  (Leipzig,  1880); 
also  M.  Chasles,  papers  in  the  Comties  rtndus  (1843);  C  Friedlein, 
Die  Zahlteichen  und  das  elementare  jUcknen  der  Crtecken  und  Rdmer, 
&c.  (1869);  F.  Woepcke,  Sur  Vintroduclion  de  Varitkmilique  indien 
en  accident  (Rome,  1859),  and  Mimoire  sur  la  ptotagation  aes  ckiffres 
indiens  (Paris,  1863).  For  the  palaeography  of  tne  Indian  numerals 
see  Bumell.  Elements  of  S.  Indian  Palaeotraphy  (1874) ;  and  Sir  E.  C. 
Bayley  in  J.RA.S.  (1883,  1883).  For  Bo«tius  compare  Friedlein's 
edition  of  his  arithmetic  and  geomctiv  (Leipzig,  1867),  and  Weissen- 
born  in  Zeitsch.  Math.  Phys.  xxiv.  Other  references  to  the  copious 
literature  will  be  found  in  Cantor  and  Friedlein,  who  also  discuss  the 
subject  of  the  notation  for  fractions,  which  cannot  be  entered  on  here. 
For  systems  passed  over  here,  see  Pihan,  ExposS  des  sipies  de  numin- 
lion  usitis  cket  Us  peuples  orieniaux  (Paris,  i860).         (W.  R.  S.) 

NUMERIANUS,  MARCUS  AUREUUS,  son  of  the  Roman 
emperor  Cams.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  whom  he  accom* 
panied  on  his  expedition  against  the  Persians,  he  was  proclaimed 
emperor  (December,  aj>.  283).  He  resolved  to  abandon  the 
campaign,  and  died  mysteriously  on  his  way  back  to  Europe, 
eight  months  afterwards^  ^  Arrias  Aper,  praefect  of  the  praetorian 


guards,  his  father-in-law,  who  was  suspected  oC  having 
murdered  him,  was  slain  by  Diocletian,  whom  the  soldien  had 
already  proclaim  xl  his  successor.  Numerianua  is  repeesented 
as  having  been  a  man  of  considerable  Uteniy  attainments,  and 
of  remarkably  amiable  character. 

MUMIDIAt  the  name  given  in  ancient  times  to  a  tract  of 
country  in  the  north  of  Africa,  extending  along  the  Meditcnanean 
from  the  confines  of  Mauretania  to  those  of  the  Roman  province 
to  Africa.  When  the  Romans  first  came  into  coUision  with 
Carthage  in  the  3rd  century  b.c,  the  name  was  applied  to  the 
whole  country  from  the  river  Mulucha  (now  the  Muluya),  about 
xoo  m.  W.  of  Oran,  to  the  frontier  of  the  Carthaginian  territory, 
which  neariy  coincided  with  the  modem  regency  ci  Tunis.  It 
Is  in  this  sense  that  the  name  Numidia  is  used  by  Polybins  and 
all  histoiians  down  to  the  dose  of  the  Roman  republic  The 
Nunudians,  as  thus  defined,  were  divided  into  two  great  tribes, 
— the  Massyli  on  the  east,  and  the  Massaesyli  on  the  west— 
the  limit  between  the  two  being  the  river  Ampsaga,  which 
enters  the  sea  to  the  west  of  the  promontory  called  Tkctum, 
now  known  as  the  Seven  Capes.  At  the  time  of  the  aecood 
Punic  War  the  eastern  tribe  was  governed  by  Masstniasa,  who 
took  the  side  of  the  Romans  in  the  contest,  while  Syphaz 
Ui  rival,  king  of  the  Massaesyli,  supported  the  r^rrhaginian^ 
At  the  end  of  the  war  the  victorious  Romans  cosifiscated 
the  dominions  of  Syphax,  and  gave  them  to  Maswnissa, 
whose  sway  extended  from  the  frontier  of  Hanretania  to  the 
boundary  of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  and  also  south  and 
east  as  frur  as  the  Cyrenaica  (Appian,  Punka,  xo6),  so  that  tBe 
Numidian  kingdom  entirely  surrounded  Carthage  except  to- 
wards the  sea.  Massinissa.  who  reached  a  great  age,  retained  the 
whole  of  these  dominions  till  his  death  in  148  b.c.  and  was  suc- 
ceeded In  them  by  his  son  Midpsa,  who  died  in  iiS.  For  the  war 
with  Rome  which  followed  the  death  of  Midpsa  see  JUGUXtB\. 

After  the  death  of  Jugurtha  as  a  captive  at  Rome  in  106,  the 
western  part  of  his  dominions  was  added  to  those  of  BoochiB, 
king  of  Mauritania,  while  the  remainder  (excluding  perhaps  titt 
territory  towards  Cyrene)  continued  to  be  governed  by  native 
princes  until  the  dvil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pooopcy,  ia 
which  Juba  I.,  then  king  of  Numidia,  who  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Pompdans,  was  defeated  by  Caesar,  and  put  an  e»l 
to  his  own  life  (46  B.C.).  Numidia,  in  the  more  restricted  sefse 
which  it  had  now  acquired,  became  for  a  short  time  a  Roman 
province  under  the  title  of  Africa  Nova,  but  in  the  settlenncst  of 
a£Fairs  alter  the  battle  of  Actium  it  was  restored  to  Juba  II.  (soa 
of  Juba  L),  who  had  acquired  the  favour  of  Augusltas.  Sooa 
afterwards,  in  95  b.C,  Juba  was  transferred  to  the  throne  of 
Mauretania,  Including  the  whole  western  portion  of  the  asdest 
Numidian  monarchy  as  far  as  the  river  Ampsaga,  while  the 
easton  part  was  added  to  the  province  of  Africa,  £.«.  that 
part  wUch  had  been  called  Africa  Nova  bdore  it  was  given  to 
Juba.  It  retained  the  official  title,  thougli  it  may  also  have  bees 
known  as  Numidia;  together  with  Africa  Vetus  it  was  govenied 
by  a  proconsul,  and  was  the  only  senatorial  province  in  wbkb 
a  legion  was  permanently  stationed,  under  the  orders  of  the 
senatorial  governor.  In  aj>.  37  the  emperor  Gaius  put  an  ecd 
to  this  arrangement  by  sending  a  legatus  of  his  own  to  take  over 
the  command  of  the  legion,  thus  separating  the  military  froa 
the  dvil  administration,  and  practically  separating  Numidia  or 
Africa  Nova  from  Africa  Vetus,  though  the  two  were  still  amied 
in  name  (Tac.  Hwi.  4. 48).  Under  Septimus  Severus  (aj>.  lor 
sii)  Numidia  was  separated  from  Africa  Vetus,  and  governed  ^J 
an  imperial  procurator  {procurator  per  Numidiam);  finally,  uoder 
the  new  organization  of  the  empire  by  Diodetian.  Nansia 
became  one  of  the  seven  provinces  of  the  diocese  <^  Africa,  bcjf 
known  as  Numidia  Cirtensis,  and  after  Constantine  as  N.  Ceo 
stantina,  corresponding  closely  in  extent  to  the  modem  Frcn:^ 
province  of  Constantine.  During  all  this  period  it  reached  a  lr;!i 
degree  of  dvilization,  and  was  studded  with  numerous  towes. 
the  importance  of  which  is  attested  by  inscriptions  (see  vol 
viii.  of  the  Corpus  iHScri^ionum)t  and  by  the  massive  remiss 
of  public  buildings.  The  invasion  of  the  Vandab  in  mm.  4  4 
reduced  it  to  a  condition  of  gradual  decay;  and  the  invassoo  d 
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die  Arabs  in  the  Sth  century  again  brought  desolation  on  the 

hud,  which  was  aggravated  by  continual  misgoveniment  till  the 

conquest  of  Algeria  by  the  French  in  1833. 

The  chief  towns  of  Numidia  under  the  Romans  were:  in  the  north, 
OxtMt  the  capital,  which  still  retains  the  name  Constantine  given  it  by 
Coostsfltine;  Rusicada  on  the  coast,  serving  as  its  port,  on  the  site 
now  occupied  by  PhilippeviUe:  and  east  oif  it  Hippo  Regius,  well 
known  ss  the  see  of  St  Augustine,  near  the  modem  Bona.  To  the 
Kuth  in  the  interior  were  Theveste  (Tebessa)  and  Lambaesis 
(Lambeasa)  with  extensive  and  striking  Roman  remains,  connected 
by  military  roads  with  Cirta  and  Hippo  respectively.  Lambaesb 
was  the  leat  of  the  legion  III.  Augusta,  and  the  most  important 
strategic  centre,  as  commanding  the  passes  of  the  Mons  Aurasius,  a 
moantain  block  which  separated  Numidia  from  the  GaetuUan  tribes 
of  the  desert,  and  which  was  i^dually  occupied  in  its  whole  extent 

Sf  the  Romans  under  the  Empire.  Including  these  towns  there  were 
together  twenty  which  are  known  to  have  received  at  one  time  or 
aoother  the  title  and  status  of  Roman  colonies;  and  in  the  5th 
century  the  Notitia  enumerates  no  less  than  123  sees  whose  bishops 
assembled  at  Carthage  in  479. 

For  bibliography  and  account  of  Roman  remains,  see  under 
Afuca,  Roman. 

NUMISIIATIGS  (Lat.  numismaj  nomtsma,  a  coin;  from  the 
Greek,  derived  from  POfiiftiPt  to  use  according  to  law),  the 
sdence  treating  of  coins  (Low  Lat.  ctmem,  a  die)  and  medals 
(Low  Lat.  medalht  >  small  coin). 

The  earliest  known  coins  were  issued  by  the  Greeks  in  the  7th 
century  before  the  Christian  era.  By  the  4th  century  the  whole 
dviliied  world  used  money  iq.v.),  each  state  generally  having  its 
proper  coinage.  This  has  continued  to  be  the  case  to  the  present 
time;  so  that  now  there  are  few  nations  without  a  metal 
currency  of  their  own,  and  of  these  but  a  small  proportion  are 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  coins. 

C^oins,  although  they  con6rm  history,  rarely  correct  it,  and 
never  very  greatly.    The  earliest  belong  to  a  time  and  to  nations 
as  to  which  we  are  not  otherwise  wholly  ignorant,  and  they  do 
not  afford  us  that  precise  information  which  would  fill  in  any 
important  details  of  the  meagre  sketch  of  contemporary  history. 
We  gain  from  them  scarcely  any  direct  historical  information, 
except  that  certain  cities  or  princes  issued  money.    When  in 
later  times  the  devices  and  inscriptions  of  the  coins  give  nx>re 
detailed  information,  history  is  far  fuller  and  clearer,  so  that  the 
numismatic  evidence  is  rarely  more  than  corroborative.    There 
ve,  indeed,  some  remarkable  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Bactrian  and  Indian  coins,  which  have  supplied  the 
outlines  of  a  portion  of  history  which  was  otherwise  almost 
wholly  lost.    The  value  of  the  corroborative  evidence  afforded 
by  coins  must  not,  however,  be  overlooked.    It  chiefly  relates  to 
chronology,  although  it  also  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
pedigrees  of  royal  houses.    But  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
manner  in  which  coins  and  medals  illustrate  history  is  in  their 
bearing  contemporary,  or  nearly  contemporary,  portraits  of  the 
most  famous  kings  and  captains,  from  the  time  of  the  first 
successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  present  age,  whereas 
pictures  do  not  afford  portraits  in  any  number  before  the  latter 
part  of  the  middle   ages;   and  works  of  sculpture,  although 
occupying  in  this  respect  the  same  place  as  coins  in  the  last- 
mentioned  period  and  under  the  Roman  empire,  are  neither  so 
nun^erous  nor  so  authentic.    There  is  no  more  delightful  com- 
panion in  historical  reading  than  a  cabinet  of  coins  and  medals. 
The  strength  and  energy  of  Alexander,  the  ferodty  of  Mith- 
ndates,  the  philosophic  calmness  of  Antoninus,  the  obstinate 
ferodty  of  Nero^  and  the  brutality  of  Caracalla  are  as  plain  on  the 
coins  as  in  the  pages  of  history.    The  numismatic  portraits  of 
the  time  following  the  founding  of  Constantinople  have  less 
individuality;  but  after  the  revival  of  art  they  recover  that 
quaUty,  and  maintain  it  to  our  own  day,  although  executed  in 
very  different  styles  from  those  of  antiquity.    From  this  last 
dass  we  can  form  a  series  of  portraits  more  complete  and  not  less 
Interesting  than  that  of  the  ancient  period. 

While  coins  and  medals  thus  illustrate  the  events  of  history, 
they  have  an  equally  direct  bearing  on  the  belief  of  the  nations 

IrfftsftM    ^^  ^***^  ^^  ^"'^  issued;  and  in  this  reference  Ues 
'  no  small  part  of  their  value  in  connexion  with  history. 
The  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  not  having  been  fixed  in  sacied 
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writings,  nor  regulated  by  a  dominant  priesthood,  but  having 
grown  out  of  the  different  beliefs  of  various  tribes  and  isolated 
settlements,  and  having  been  allowed  to  form  itself  comparatively 
without  check,  can  scarcely  be  learned  from  ancient  books.  Their 
writers  give  us  but  a  partial  or  special  view  of  it,  and  modem 
authors,  in  their  attempts  to  systenuitize,  have  often  but 
increased  the  confusion.  The  Greek  coins,  whether  of  kings  or 
cities,  until  the  death  of  Alexander,  do  not,  with  a  few  negligible 
exceptions,  represent  the  human  form.  Afterwards,  on  the  regal 
coins,  the  king's  head  usually  occupies  the  obverse  and  a  subject, 
usually  sacred,  is  placed  on  the  reverse.  The  a>ins  of  Greek 
cities  under  the  empire  have  usually  an  imperial  portrait  and  a 
reverse  type  usually  mythologicaL  The  whole  class  thus  affords 
us  invaluable  evidence  for  the  reconstruction  of  Greek  mytho- 
logy. We  have  nowhere  else  so  complete  a  series  of  the  different 
types  under  which  the  divinities  were  represented.  There  are 
in  modem  galleries  very  few  statues  of  Greek  divinities,  including 
such  as  were  intended  for  architectural  decoration,  which  are  in 
good  style,  fairly  preserved,  and  untouched  by  modem  restorers. 
If  to  these  we  add  reliefo  of  the  same  class,  and  the  best  Graeco- 
Roman  copies,  we  can  scarcely  form  a  complete  series  of  the 
various  representations  of  these  divinities.  Tlie  coins,  however, 
supply  us  with  the  series  we  desire,  and  we  may  select  t3rpes 
which  are  not  merely  of  good  work,  but  of  the  finest.  The  mytho- 
logy of  andent  Italy,  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  Greek  colonies 
of  Italy,  is  not  so  fiUly  illustrated  by  the  coins  of  the  country, 
because  these  are  for  the  most  part  of  Greek  design.  There  are, 
however,  some  remarkable  exceptions,  especially  in  the  money 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  the  greater  number  of  the  types 
of  which  are  of  a  local  character,  including  many  that  refer  to  the 
m3rths  and  traditions  of  the  earliest  days  of  the  dty.  The  coins  of 
the  empire  are  especially  important,  as  bearing  representations 
of  those  personifications  of  an  allegorical  character  to  which 
the  influence  of  philosophy  gave  great  prominence  in  Roman 
msrthology. 

Coins  are  scarcely  less  -valuable  in  relation  to  geography  than 
to  history.  The  position  of  towns  on  the  sea  or  on  rivers,  the  race 
of  their  inhabitants,  and  many  similar  partictilars  are 
positivdy  fixed  on  numismatic  evidence.  The  informa- 
tion that  coins  convey  as  to  the  details  of  the  history  of 
towns  and  countries  has  a  necessary  connexion  with  geography, 
as  has  also  their  illustration  of  local  forms  of  wor^p.  The 
representations  of  natural  productions  on  ancient  money  are  of 
spedal  importance,  and  afford  assistance  to  the  lexicographer. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Greek  coins,  on  which 
these  objects  are  frequently  portrayed  with  great  fidelity.  We 
must  recollect,  however,  that  the  nomenclature  of  the  ancients 
was  vague,  and  frequently  comprised  very  different  objects 
under  one  appellation,  and  that  therefore  we  may  find  very 
different  representations  corresponding  to  the  same  nirae. 

The  art  of  sculpture,  of  which  coin-engraving  is  the  offspring, 

receives  the  greatest  illustration  from  numismatics.    Not  only  is 

the  memory  of  lost  statues  preserved  to  us  in  the  designs  ^ 

of  ancient  coins,  but  those  of  Greece  afford  admirable 

examples  of  that  skill  by  which  her  sculptors  attained  their  great 

renown.    The  excellence  of  the  designs  of  very  many  Greek 

coins  stmck  during  the  period  of  the  best  art  is  indeed  so  great 

that,  were  it  not  for  their  smallness,  they  would  form  the  finest 

series  of  art-«tudies  in  the  world.    The  Roman  a>ins,  though  at 

no  time  to  be  compared  to  the  purest  Greek,  yet  represent  not 

unworthily  the  Graeco-Roman  art  of  the  empire.    From  the 

accession  of  Augustus  to  the  death  of  Commodus  they  are  often 

fully  equal  to  the  best  Graeco-Roman  statues.    This  may  be 

said,  for  instance,  of  the  dupondii  stmck  in  honour  of  Livia  by 

Tiberius  and  by  the  younger  Drusus,  of  the  sestertii  of  Agrippina, 

and  of  the  Flavian  emperors,  and  of  the  gold  coins  of  Antoninus 

Pius  and  the  two  Faustinas,  all  which  present  portraits  of 

remarkable  beauty  and  excellence.    The  Italian  medals  of  the 

Renaissance  are  scarcely  less  useful  as  records  of  the  progress  and 

cbancteristics  of  art,  and,  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Greek  and 

Roman  coins,  complete  the  most  remarkable  comparative  series 

of  monuments  illustrating  the  history  of  the  great  schools  of  art 
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that  can  be  brought  together.  Ancient  coins  throw  aome  light 
upon  the  architecture  as  well  as  upon  the  sculpture  of  the  nations 
by  which  they  were  struck.  Under  the  empire,  the  Roman  coins 
issued  at  the  dty  very  frequently  bear  representations  of  im- 
portant edifices.  The  Greek  imperial  coinsstruck  in  the  provinces 
present  similar  types,  representing  the  most  famous  temples  and 
other  structures  of  their  cities,  of  the  form  of  some  of  which  we 
should  otherwise  have  been  wholly  ignorant.  The  art  of  gem- 
engraving  among  the  ancients  is  perhaps  most  nearly  connected 
with  their  coinage.  The  subjects  of  coins  and  gems  are  so  similar 
and  so  similarly  treated  that  the  authenticity  of  gems,  that  most 
difficult  of  archaeobgical  questions,  receives  the  greatest  aid 
from  the  study  of  coins. 

After  what  has  been  said  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than 
mention  how  greatly  the  study  of  coins  tends  to  illustrate  the 
contemporary  literature  of  the  nations  whidi  issued 
them.  Not  only  the  historians,  but  the  philosophers 
and  the  poets,  are  constantly  illustrated  by  the  money  of  their 
times.  This  was  perceived  at  the  revival  of  letters;  and  during 
the  17th  and  i8th  centuries  coins  were  very  frequently  engraved 
in  the  larger  editions  of  the  classics. 

The  science  of  numismatics  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 
The  andents  do  not  seem  to  have  formed  collections,  although 
^^  they  appear  to  have  occasionally  preserved  individual 
^^^^  spedmens  for  their  beauty.  Petrarch  has  the  credit 
^ffgPf,  ^^  having  been  the  first  collector  of  any  note;  but  it 
is  probable  that  in  his  time  andent  coins  were  already 
attracting  no  little  notice.  The  importance  of  the  study  of  aU 
coins  has  since  been  by  degrees  more  and  more  recognised, 
and  at  present  no  branch  of  the  pursuit  is  left  wholly  unexplored. 
Besides  its  bearing  upon  the  history,  the  religion,  the  manners, 
and  the  arts  of  the  nations  which  have  used  money,  the  science 
of  numismatics  has  a  special  modem  use  in  relation  to 
art.  Displaying  the  various  styles  of  art  prevalent 
in  different  ages,  coins  supply  us  with  abundant 
means  for  promoting  the  advancement  of  art  among  ourselves. 
If  the  study  of  many  schools  be  at  all  times  of  advantage,  it  is 
especially  so  when  there  is  little  originality  in  the  world.  Its 
least  value  is  to  point  out  the  want  of  artistic  merit  and  historical 
commemoration  in  modem  coins,  and  to  suggest  that  modem 
medals  should  be  executed  after  some  study  of  the  rules  which 
controlled  the  great  works  of  former  times. 

De^nitums. — The  following  are  the  meet  necessary  numismatic 
definitions. 

1 .  A  coin  b  a  piece  of  metal  of  a  fixed  weight,  stamped  by  authority 
of  government,  and  employed  as  a  drculating  medium.^ 

2.  A  medal  is  a  piece,  Kaving  no  place  in  the  currency,  struck  to 
commemorate  aome  event  or  person.  Medals  are  fiequently  com- 
prised with  coins  in  descriptions  that  apply  to  both  equally;  thus, 
m  the  subsequent  definitions,  by  the  term  coins,  coins  and  medab 
must  eenerally  be  understood. 

J.  The  cotnaffe  of  a  country  is  usually  divided  into  the  classes  of 
1.  silver  and  bronze  (copper),  for  which  the  abbreviations  JV,i4l, 
and  iE  are  employed  in  catalogues.  In  addition  to  these  metals, 
and  to  the  modifications  of  them  created  by  the  presence  of  varying 
amounts  of  alloy,  certain  other  compounds  were  frequently  used, 
notably  electnim,  billon,  brass  and  potin. 

^  This  definition  excludes,  on  the  one  hand,  paper  currencies  and 
their  equivalents  among  barbarous  nations,  such  as  cowries,  because 
they  are  neither  of  metal  iu>r  of  fixed  weight,  although  either 
stamped  or  sanctioned  by  authority,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  modes 
of  keeping  metal  in  weiaht,  like  the  so-called  Celtic  "  ring-money," 
because  it  is  not  stamped,  although  perhaps  sanctioned  by  authority. 
The  latter  has  attracted  much  attention,  but  it  is  by  no  means  made 
out  that  the  rings  were  made  with  the  primary  intention  of  servinjj 
as  money.  But  it  is  a  vcnf  common  usage  among  savage  or  semi- 
savage  races  to  wear  all  their  wealth  in  the  form  of  ornaments  (as  a 
woman  may  even  now  wear  her  dowry  as  ornaments  in  the  form  of 
coins)  and  to  use  the  ornaments  (or  cut-off  portions  of  them,  "  *kiU- 
ings  ")  whenever  occasion  arises  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  These 
rings  then  were  doubtless  used  in  this  manner,  but  they  were  no  more 
money  than  were  any  other  predous  possessions  which  could  be  used 
in  exchange.  There  b  no  good  evidence  for  the  use  of  the  little 
Gaulish  "  wheels  "  as  money.  On  these  questions  see  Blanchet, 
Monn.  gaul.  pp.  24-29.  On  the  border  of  the  definition  are  such 
prehistoric  "  dumps  "  of  metal  as  have  been  found  at  Eakomi  m 
Cyprus  and  at  Cnossus  in  Crete;  one  of  these  indeed  seens  to  bear 
traces  of  a  mark  of  some  kind. 


4.  £kctnMi(fX«cfpsv,  fktttr^ott  XcmAc  x^v^)taeompoaadaietaOk 
substance,  connsting  of  gold  with  a  consderabic  alloy  of  silver.' 
Pliny  makes  the  proportion  to  have  been  four  pans  of  «Md  to  one  of 
silver.'  The  material  of  early  coins  of  Asia  Minor  struck  in  the  cities 
of  the  western  coast  b  the  andent  dectrum.  The  amount  of  s3vcr 
varies  very  considerably  with  time  and  pboe.  GoU  laxg^  aIlo>td 
with  silver,  not  struck  by  the  andent  Greeks  or  their  noghtwun, 
shouki  be  termed  pdc  goM,as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  late  Byzaotine 
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5.  BilhH,  a  term  applied  to  the  base  metal  of  some  Roman  ooais» 
and  abo  to  that  of  some  medieval  and  modem  ooins.  It  omtaias 
about  one-fifth  silver  to  four-fifths  copper.  When  the  base  silver 
coins  are  replaced  by  copper  washed  with  silver  the  term  fatDoa 
becomes  inapproprbte. 

6.  Brasst  a  mixture  of  copper  and  zinc  It  may  be  used  as  an 
equivalent  to  the  orichalcum  of  the  Romans,  a  fine  kind  of  brass  of 
which  the  sestertii  and  dupondii  were  struck,  but  it  b  commonly 
applied  indiscriminately  to  the  whole  of  their  copper  currency  under 
the  empire. 

7.  PetiUt  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  (therefore  a  variiety  of  bnose) 
used  for  some  Ute  (jaulish  coins. 

8.  Various  other  metallic  substances  have  been  used  ia  oaisage, 
induding  iron  (in  Peloponnesus)  and  an  aUoy  of  copper  and  nkkd 
employed  for  some  Bactrian  coins.  The  so-called  "  glass  coins  "  of 
the  Arabs  are  merely  coin-weights. 

9.  The  forms  of  coins  have  greatly  varied  in  different  couiiuies 
and  at  different  periods.  The  usual  form  in  both  ancient  aad 
modem  times  has  Seen  ctrcuUr,  and  generally  of  no  great  Thkknfss. 

10.  Coins  are  usually  measured  by  millimetres,  or  by  inches  aad 
tenths,  the  greatest  dimension  being  uken,  or,  when  they  are  sqoaxe 
or  oval,  the  greatest  dimension  in  two  directions. 

11.  The  veigkt  of  a  coin  b  of  great  importance,  both  in  determining 
its  genuineness  and  in  dbdngubhing  its  identity.  Metric  weights 
are  used  by  most  numismatists  except  in  Fngbnd,  where  tra> 
weight  b  stdl  in  general  use. 

12.  The  specific  pamty  of  a  coin  may  be  of  use  in  detemioiBg 
the  metals  in  its  composition. 

13.  Whatever  representations  or  diaracten  are  borne  fav  a  cda 
constitute  its  type.  The  subject  of  each  side  b  also  called  a  type, 
and,  when  there  is  not  only  a  device  but  an  inscripcioa,  the  latter 
may  be  excluded  from  the  term.  This  last  b  the  general  use.  No 
distinct  rale  has  been  laid  down  as  to  what  makes  a  difference  of 

!,  but  it  may  be  conadered  to  be  an  emential  difference.  howci«r 
tt. 

14.  A  difference  too  small  to  constitute  a  new  type  makes  a 
MfMfy. 

15.  A  coin  b  a  duplicate  of  another  when  it  agrees  with  it  in  al 
particuUn  but  those  of  exact  size  and  wdght.  Strictly  speaksas. 
andent  coins  are  rarely,  if  ever,  duplicates,  except  when  sxnia 
from  the  same  pair  of  dies. 

16.  Struck  coins  are  those  on  whidi  the  designs  are  produced  by 
dies  impressed  on  the  blank  piece  iorfian)  of  metal  by  sonie  form  of 
hammering  or  pressure;  they  are  distinguished  from  cosl  coias 
made  by  running  metal  into  a  mould. 

17.  (5f  the  two  ndes  of  a  coin,  that  b  called  the  oteersr  which  bears 
the  more  important  device.  In  early  Greek  coins  it  b  the  coo\rx 
side,  or  the  «de  impressed  by  the  lower  die;  in  Greek  and  Roaaa 
imperial  it  is  the  side  bearing  the  head;  in  medieval  and  nodera 
that  bearing  the  royal  effigy,  or  the  kins's  name,  or  the  name  of  the 
dty:  and  in  Oriental  that  on  which  the  inscriptkm  begins^  The 
other  side  is  called  the  reverse.  .... 

18.  The  field  of  a  coin  b  the  space  unoccupied  bv  the  prmapal 
devices  or  inscriptkms.  Any  detached  independent  de\-icc  cr 
eharacter  is  said  to  be  in  the  fiekl,  except  when  it  oocupaes  tbe 

19.  The  exergue  is  that  part  of  the  reverse  of  a  coin  which  is  betew 
the  main  device,  and  distinctly  separated  from  it;  it  often  bean  a 
secondary  inscription.  Thus,  the  well-known  inscnption  CONOB 
occupies  the  exeigue  of  the  late  Roman  and  eariy  Byxaatine  gold 

coins.  ...         .        «.      ... 

ao.  The  erf«  of  a  coin  IS  the  surface  of  lU  thickness. 

ii.  By  the  inscription  or  inscrif>limts  of  a  c«n  all  the  letters 

it   beara   are   intended:   an   inscription   b   other   principal   <r 

22.  iPdescribing  coins  the  terms  ri^ht  and  fe/l  mean  the  r%^t 
and  left  of  the  spectator,  not  the  hetakbc  and  mihtary  right  and  ks:. 
or  those  of  the  coin.  .        .....  ... 

23.  A  bust  b  the  representation  of  the  head  and  neck:  it  s 
commonly  used  of  such  as  show  at  least  the  collar-bone,  other  bt-^Tj 
being  called  heads.  A  head  property  means  the  repiesentatxm  cf  1 
headalone.  without  any  part  of  the  neck,  but  it  is  abo  commonly  c^ 

*Hist.  not.  xxxiii.  23:  cp.  xxxvii.  il.  Pliny  dbtinguiAe*  two 
kinds  of "  electron,"— amber,  and  thb  metallic  »»brtance.  In  Gm^ 
poetry  the  name  seems  to  apply  to  both,  but  it  u  generally  dtmr. . 
to  dedde  which  b  meant  in  any  particular  case.  Sophodes,  howv>>T?. 
where  he  mentkms  rAw6  ZApS««v  ^Xixtpom,  .  .  .  «sjy*»  **S^  *^*^ 
(Ant.  1037-1039).  can  scarcely  be  doubted  to  refer  to  t&e 
dectrum. 
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when  any  part  of  the  neck  above  the  ool]ar4xMie  ia  dioini.  The 
preaieat  article  follows  cuatom  in  the  use  of  the  terms  bust  and 
Mead.  When  the  neck  is  clothed,  the  bust  ia  saki  to  be  draped. 

24.  A  bust  or  head  is  either  facing,  usually  three-quarter  face,  or 
in  pro61e,  in  which  latter  case  it  b  described  as  lo  rigjU  or  to  left. 
Two  busts  may  be  placed  in  various  relative  positions,  as  jugate  or 
confronted. 

35.  A  bust  wearing  a  lauxel-wreath  is  said  to  be  launaU, 

30.  A  bust  bound  with  a  regal  fillet  (diadem)  is  called  diadewud, 

37.  A  bust  wearing  a  crown  with  ra^  is  said  to  be  rodisle. 

38.  An  object  in  the  field  of  a  coin  which  is  neither  a  letter  nor 
a  mottogiam  is  usually  called  a  symbol.  This  term  is,  however,  only 
appUcable  when  such  an  object  is  evidently  the  badge  of  a  town  or 
inaividuaL  The  term  adjunct,  which  is  sometimes  employed  instead 
of  symbol,  is  manifestly  incorrect. 

39.  A  mint-mark  is  a  difference  olaoed  by  the  authorities  of  the 
mint  upon  all  money  struck  by  them,  or  upon  each  new  <tie  or 
separate  issue. 

3/0.  A  coin  is  said  to  be  "  over-struck  **  or  '*  re-«tnick  "  when  it 
has  been  struck  on  an  older  coin,  of  which  the  types  are  not  altogether 
obliterated. 

31.  A  doubk'Slruck  coin  is  one  in  which  the  die  or  dies  have  shifted 
BO  as  to  cause  a  double  impression. 

33.  A  coin  which  presents  two  obverse  types,  or  two  reverse  types, 
or  of  whkh  the  types  of  the  obverse  and  reverse  do  not  correspond, 
is  called  a  muU ;  it  u  the  result  of  mistake  or  caprice. 

Arranganeni  oj  Coins. — No  uniform  system  has  as  yet  been 

applied  to  the  arrangement  of  all  coins.    It  is  usual  to  separate 

them  into  the  three  great  classes  of  ancient  coins  (comprising 

Greek  and  Roman),  medieval  and  modem,  and  Oriental  coins. 

The  details  of  these  classes  have  been  differently  treated,  both 

generally  and  specially.    The  arrangement  of  the  Greek  series 

has  been  first  geographical,  under  countries  and  towns,  and  then 

chronological,  for  a  further  division;  that  of  the  Roman  series, 

chronological,  without'  reference  to  geography;  that  of  the 

medieval  and  modem,  the  same  as  the  Greek;  and  that  of  the 

Oriental,  like  the  Greek,  but  unsystematically — a  treatment 

inadmissible  except  in  the  case  of  a  single  empire.    Then,  again, 

some  numismatists  have  separated  each  denomination  or  each 

metal,  or  have  separated  the  denominations  of  one  metal  and  not 

of  another.    There  has  been  no  general  and  comprehensive 

system,  constructed  upon  reasonable  principles,  and  applicable  to 

every  branch  of  this  complicated  science.    Without  laying  down 

s  system  of  rules,  or  criticizing  former  modes  of  arrangement, 

we  offer  the  following  as  a  classification  which  is  uniform  without 

being  servile. 

I.  Greek  Coins. — ^AIl  coins  of  Greeks,  or  barbarians  who  adopted 
Creek  moncy^  struck  before  the  Roman  rule  or  under  it,  but  without 
imperial  effigies.  The  countries  and  their  provinces  are  placed  in  a 
geographicar  order  from  west  to  cast,  according  to  the  system  of 
Ecluiel,  with  the  cities  in  alphabetical  order  under  the  provinces,  and 
the  kings  in  chronological  order.  The  civic  coins  usually  precede 
the  regal,  as  being  the  more  important.  The  coins  are  further 
arranged  chronologically,  the  civic  commencing  with  the  oldest  and 
ending  with  those  bearing  the  effigies  of  Roman  emperors.  The 
gold  ccnns  of  each  period  take  precedence  of  the  nlver  and  the  silver 
of  the  copper.  The  lai]ger  denominations  in  each  metal  are  placed 
before  the  smaller.  Coins  of  the  same  denomination  and  period  are 
arranged  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  magistrates'  names,  or  the 
letters,  &c.,  that  tney  bear. 

3.  Roman  Coins. — All  coins  issued  by  the  Roman  commonwealth 
and  empire,  whether  struck  at  Rome  or  in  the  provinces.  The 
arran^ment  is  chronological,  or,  where  this  is  better,  under  geo- 
graphical divisions. 

5.  Medieval  and  Modem  Coins  of  Europe. — ^AIl  coins  issued  by 
CHiristian  European  states,  their  branches  and  colonies,  from  the 


of  the  Byzantine  coins  and  the  coins  following  Byzantine  systems, 
which  occupy  the  first  place.  The  reason  for  this  deviation  is  that 
the  Byzantine  money  may  be  regarded  not  onlv  as  the  principal 
aouroe  oi  medieval  coinage  but  as  the  most  complete  and  important 
medieval  series,  extending  as  it  does  without  a  break  throughout 
the  middle  ages.  The  regal  coins  usually  precede  the  civic  ones,  as 
being  the  more  important.  The  medals  of  each  nation  should  be 
arranged  in  two  series:  (i)  medals  of  rulers,  according  to  their  dates; 
(3)  medals  of  private  persons,  as  far  as  posnble  according  to  the  artists. 
4.  Oriental  Coins. — All  coins  bearing  inscriptions  in  Eastern 
lanjiuages,  excepting  those  of  the  Jews,  Phoenicians  and  Cartha- 
ginians, which  are  classed  with  the  Greek  coins  from  their  close 
connexion  with  them.  These  coins  should  be  arranged  under  the 
following  divisions:  Ancient  Persian,  Acab,  Modem  Penian,  Indian, 
Chinese  and  coina  of  the  Far  East. 


This  method  of  arrmiweaient  will  be  found  to  be  as  untform  as 
it  can  be  made,  without  oeing  absolutely  mechanical.  It  diffen  in 
some  important  particulan  from  most  or  all  of  those  which  have 
previousry  obtained;  but  these  very  differences  are  the  result  cd 
the  consideration  of  a  complete  collection,  and  have  therefore  an 
inductive  origin.  A  general  uniformity  is  no  slight  gain,  and  may 
wcU  mondle  us  to  some  partial  defecta. 

I.   Gbxex   Corns 

There  are  some  matters  reUiting  to  Greek  coins  in  general 
which  may  be  properly  considered  before  they  are  described  in 
geographical  order.  These  are  their  general  character,  the  chief 
denominations,  with  the  different  talents  of  which  they  were  the 
divisions,  their  devices  and  inscriptions,  their  art,  and  the  mode 
of  striking. 

The  period  during  which  Greek  coins  were  Issued  was  probably 
not  much  less  than  a  thousand  years,  commencing  about  the 
beginning  of  the  7th  century  B.C.  and  generally  ending  at  the 
death  of  Gallienus  (aj>.  368).  If  classed  with  reference  only 
to  their  form,  fabric,  and  general  appearance  they  are  of  three 
principal  types— the  archaic  Greek,  the  ordinary  Greek,  and  the 
Graeco-Roman.  Thecoinsof  the  first  class  are  of  silver,  electnmi 
and  sometimes  gold.  They  are  thick  lumps  of  an  irregular 
round  form,  bearing  on  the  obverse  a  device,  with  in  some  cases 
an  accompanying  inscription,  and  on  the  reverse  a  square  or 
oblong  mcuse  stamp  {quadraSum  incusum),  usually  divided  in  a 
rude  manner.  The  coins  of  the  second  class  are  of  gold,  electrum, 
silver  and  bronze.  They  are  much  thmner  than  those  of  the 
preceding  class,  and  usually  have  a  convex  obverse  and  a  slightly 
concave  or  flat  reverse.  The  obverse  ordinarily  bears  a  head  in 
bold  relief.  The  coins  of  the  third  class  are,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  of  bronze.  They  are  flat  and  broad,  but  thin,  and 
generally  have  on  the  obverse  the  portrait  of  a  Roman  emperor. 
Many  Greek  dtics,  however,  during  the  empire  Issued  ptasi- 
autonomous  coins  bearing  the  head  of  some  deity  or  personifica- 
tion. Greek  coins  thtis  fall  mainly  into  the  classes  q(  autono- 
mous, quasi-autonomous  and  imperial.  The  coinage  of  Roman 
colonies  in  Greek  as  in  other  lands  is  usually  distinguished  by 
Latin  inscriptions. 

Since  Greek  coinage  originated  in  Asb  Minor,  the  coins  were  ad- 
iusted  to  the  weight-systems  there  in  use,  and  these  go  back  to  a 
Babylonian  origin.    But  it  is  posable  that  some  of  the 
standard  of  Greece  proper  had  a  native  origin.   The  unit 


unit,  they  invented  a  money-mina  of  50  sigli,  with  a  money-talent  of 
60  minae  or  ^000  n^li.  The  siglos-units  (and  corresponding  standards) 
chiefly  employed  in  Asia  Minor  were  the  following  (the  relation 
between  gold  and  rilvcr  at  the  time  of  the  invention  ol  these  units 
seems  to  have  been  13}  :i)  ^~ 

Gold  shekel,  8*40  grammes. 

Phoenician  silver  uiekel,  7*44  g.**^  of  XI  1*72  g.  of  alver,  which 

was  equivalent  to  8*4  g.  of  gold. 
Babylonian  or  Persic  silver  shekel.  it*i7  g.^t^of  111*73  g.  of 

silver,  which  was  equivalent  to  8*4  g.  ci  gold. 

Thus  one  gold  shekel  was  the  equivalent  of  15  Phoenician  or  10 
Babylonian  silver  shekels,  ^de  by  side  with  this  system  was  another 
in  which  the  weights  were  exactly  double  oC  those  just  riven;  a 
shekel  of  the  heavier  system  mi^ht  be  regarded  as  a  doubfo  shekel 
of  the  lighter.  Various  Babylonian  wdghts  are  extant,  dating  from 
2000  B.C.  downwards,  which  prove  the  existence  of  minae  of  the  two 
systems.   The  gold  shekel  standard  was  almost  invariably  used  for 

fold  coins,  sometimes  also  for  electrum.  The  Babylonian  and 
Phoenician  standards  were  also  sometimes  used  for  gold  or  electrum 
as  well  as  nlver.  A  weight  more  or  less  approaching  that  of  the  ^old 
shekel  or  its  multiples  seems  to  have  been  usual  all  over  the  civilized 
world  in  Greek  times;  e.g.  the  Phocaean  standard  of  i6-53  g.  was 
but  a  modification  of  it.  cut  for  silver  in  Greece  proper,  from  a  very 
early  period,  the  following  standards  prevailed :  the  Aeginetic  (unit, 
didracnm or  stater,  of  I3*6  g.)  and  the  Eutxnc- Attic  (stater  of  8-73  g.), 
with  its  modification  the  Corinthian.  The  Euboic-Attic  standatd 
attained  enormous  importance  owing  to  the  spread  of  Athenian  trade 
and  the  adoption  of  the  weight  by  Alexander  of  Macedon.  It  was 
used  for  both  gold  and  rilver.  The  Corinthian  sUndard  differed  only 
in  its  divirional  system,  the  stater  being  divided  into  thirds  instead 
of  halves.  From  it  were  derived  some  of  the  standards  in  use  among 
the  Greeks  of  S.  Italy.    Other  standards  of  more  local  importance 

I  were:  the  Campanian,  used  in  a  large  part  of  S.  Italy  (md*^*^^ 
originally  of  7*41  g.,  afterwards  reducra),  and  perhaps  derived  from 
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the  Phoenician;  the  Rhodian  Gnitituted  about  400  B.C.,  tetra- 
drachm  about  IS  g.) :  ftnd  the  dstophoric  (from  about  300  B.c.»  with 
a  tetradtachm  01  about  13*73  B-)* 

OeAOflOaa-  The  following  table  exhibits  the  weights  in  grammes 
Haas,         of  the  principal  denominations  of  the  Greek  systems: — 


Ck>ld  Shekel 
System. 

Babylonian 
or  Persac 

Phoenician. 

Aepnetic. 

Euboic- Attic 

Double  shekel,  dutater  or  tetradrachm 
Shekel,  stater  or  didrachm  .... 

Hemistatcr  or  drachm 

Third  or  tetroboi 

Twelfth  or  obol 

1680 
8*40 
4-ao 
3*8o 
0'70 

33'40 
11*30 

S-60 

3-73 
0-93 

14*93 
746 
3*73 
a-49 
0*63 

35*30 

I3*60 

6*30 
4-4« 

1*13 

1744 
8*73 

436 

3-93 

0-73 

The  term  stater  is  usually  applied  to  the  didrachm,  but  also  to  the 
tetradrachm,  and  at  Cytiene  to  the  drachm. 

-The  bronze  standards  have  been  less  fully  discussed.  Some  notice 
of  them  will  be  given  under  different  geographical  heads. 

In  the  types  m  Greek  coins  (using  the  term  in  its  restricted  sense) 
the  first  intention  of  the  designers  was  to  indicate  the  city  or  state  by 
-  which  the  money  was  issued.  The  necessity  for  distinctive 

'^''*^  devices  was  most  strongly  felt  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
art,  when  the  obverse  of  a  coin  alone  bore  a  design,  and,  if  any 
inscription,  only  the  first  letter,  or  the  first  few  letters,  of  the  name 
of  the  people  by  whom  it  was  issued.  Whatever  may  nave  been  the 
original  significance  of  the  type  in  itself,  religious  or  otherwise,  it  wm 
adopted  for  the  coinage — at  least  in  the  eariiest  times — because  it 
was  the  badge  by  which  the  issuing  authority  was  recognized.  It 
was  only  with  the  increased  complexity  of  the  denominations  in  later 
times,  when  new  distingubhing  types  had  to  be  found,  that — as  in 
the  4th  century  B.C. — the  religious  motive  in  the  choice  of  types  came 
deliboately  into  play. 

Greek  coins,  if  arranged  according  to  their  types,  fall  into  three 
classes:  (x)  civic  coins,  and  regal  without  portraits  of  sovereigns; 
(3)  regal  coins  bearing  portraits;  and  (3)  Graeco- 
Roman  coins,  whether  with  imperial  heads  or  not.  The 
coins  of  the  first  class  have  either  a  device  on  the  obverse  and  the 
guadratum  incusum  on  the  reverse,  or  two  devices;  and  these 
last  are  again  either  independent  of  each  other,  though  connected 
by  being  both  local,  or — and  this  is  more  common — ^that  on  the 
reverse  is  a  kind  of  complement  of  that  on  the  obverse.  It  will  be 
best  first  to  describe  the  character  of  the  principal  kinds  of  types 
of  the  first  class,  and  then  to  notice  their  relation.  It  must  be 
noted  that  a  head  or  bust  is  usually  an  obverse  type,  and  a  figure 
or  group  a  reverse  one,  and  that,  when  there  is  a  head  on  both 
obverse  and  reverse,  that  on  the  former  is  usually  larger  than  the 
other,  and  represents  the  personage  locally  considered  to  be  the 
more  important  of  the  two.  We  must  constantly  bear  in  mind 
that  these  types  are  local  if  we  would  imderstand  their  meaning. 
In  the  following  list  the  types  of  Greek  coins  of 
gU"  •'  cities,  and  of  kings,  not  having  regal  portraits,  are 
CaSH  *"  chissed  in  a  systematic  order,  without  reference  to 
their  relative  antiquity. 

I.  Head  or  figure  of  a  divinity  worshipped  at  the  town,  or  by 
the  people,  which  issued  the  coin,  as  the  bead  of  Athena  on 
coins  of  Athens,  and  the  figure  of  Heracles  on  coins  of  Boeotian 
Thebes.  Groups  are  rare  until  the  period  of  Graeco-Roman 
coinage. 

3.  Natural  or  artificial  Qbjects — (a)  animal,  often  sacred  to  a 
divinity  of  the  place,  as  the  owl  (Athens)  and  perhaps  the 
tortoise  (Aegina);  (b)  tree  or  plant,  as  the  silphium  (Cyrene) 
and  the  olive-branch  (Athens);  (c)  arms  or  implements  of 
divinities,  as  the  arms  of  Heracles  (Erythrae),  the  tongs  of 
Vulcan  (Aesemia).  It  is  difficult  to  connect  many  objects  com- 
prised in  this  class  with  local  divinities.  Some  of  them,  as  the 
tunny  at  Cyzicus,  are  doubtless  only  so  connected  because  the 
chief  industry  of  a  place  was  placed  under  the  tutelage  of  its 
chief  divinity. 

3.  Head  or  figure  of  a  local  genius — (a)  river-god,  as  the 
Gelas  (Gela);  (6)  nymph. of  a  lake,  as  Caxnarina  (Camarina); 
{c)  nymph  of  a  fountain,  as  Arethusa  (Syracuse). 

4.  Head  or  figure  of  a  fabulous  personage  or  half-human 
monster,  as  a  Gorgon  (Neapolls  Macedoniae),  the  Minotaur 
(Cnossus). 

5.  Fabulous  animal,  as  Pegasus  (Corinth),  a  griffin  (Panti- 
capaeum),  the  Chimaera  (Sic>'on). 

6.  Head  or  figure  of  a  hero  or  founder^  as  Ulysses  (Ithaca),  the 


Lesser  Ajaz  (Locri  OpuntlQi  Tarss,   founder  of  Tarentmn 
(Tarentum). 

7.  Objects  connected  with  heroes — animal  connected  with 
local  hero,  as  the  Calydonian  boar  or  his  jaw-bone  (Aetoliaos). 

8.  Celebrated  real 
or  traditional  sacred 
localities,  as  moon- 
tains  00  which  divioi- 
tics  are  seated,  the 
labyrinth  (Cdossqs). 

9.  Representatioos 
connected  with  the 

public  religious  fe^vals  and  contests,  as  a  chariot  victotioas 
at  the  Olympic  games  (Syracuse). 

The  relation  of  the  types  of  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  a  cnn 
is  a  matter  requiring  careful  consideration,  since  they  frequently 
illustrate  one  another.    As  we  have  before  observed,  this  relatioo 
is  either  that  of  two  independent  objects,  which  are  connected 
only  by  their  reference  to  the  same  place,  or  the  one  is  a  kind  of 
complement  of  the  other.    Among  coins  illustrating  the  firmer 
dass  we  may  instance  the  beautiful  silver  didrachms  of  Camarisa, 
having  on  die  obverse  the  head  of  the  river-god  Hippaiis  and  on 
the  reverse  the  n3rmph  of  the  lake  carried  overits  waters  by  asvan, 
and  those  of  Sicyon,  having  on  the  obverse  the  Chimaoa  and  oq 
the  reverse  a  dove.    The  latter  dass  is  capable  of  being  separated 
into  several  divisions.    When  the  head  of  a  divinity  occuis  on  the 
obverse  of  a  coin,  the  reverse  is  occupied  by  an  object  or  objects 
sacred  to  that  divinity.    Thus  the  common  Atbeniaa  letxa- 
drachms  have  on  the  one  side  the  bead  of  Athene  and  on  the 
other  an  owl  and  an  oUve-branch;  the  tetradracfams  of  the 
Chalddians  in  Macedonia  have  the  head  of  Apollo  and  the  Ijrre; 
and  the  copper  coins  of  Erythrae  have  the  bead  of  Herades  aztd 
his  weapons.    The  same  is  the  case  with  subjects  relating  to  the 
heroes:  thus  there  are  drachms  of  the  Aetolian  League  wfakh 
have  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Atalanta  and  on  the  reveise 
the  Calydonian  boar,  or  his  jaw-bone  and  the  q>ear-head  with 
which  he  was  killed.    In  the  same  manner  the  coins  of  Cnoaus, 
with  the  Minotaur  on  the  obverse,  have  on  the  reverse  a  plan  of 
the  Labyrinth.    Besides  the  two  prindpal  devices  there  axe  often 
others  of  leas  importance,  which,  although  always  sacred,  and 
sometimes  symbols  of  local  divinities,  are  gennaBy  indicative  of 
the  position  of  the  town,  or  have  some  reference  to  the  f^wiaj** 
of  magistrates  "vrho  used  them  as  badges.    Thus,  for  mmplf, 
besides  such  representations  as  the  olive-brandi  sacred  to 
Athene  on  the  Athenian  tetradrachms,  as  a  kind  of  second 
device  dolphins  are  frequently  seen  on  coins  of  maritime  places; 
and  almost  every  series  exhibits  many  symbols  whi^  can  only 
be  the  badges  of  the  magistrates  with  whose  names  they  occur. 
Regal  coins  of  this  class,  except  Alexander's,  usually  bear 
types  of  a  local  character,  owing  to  the  small  eatent  oil  most 
of  the  kingdoms,  which  were  rather  the  territories  of  a  dty 
than  considerable  states  at  the  period  when  these  coins  woe 
issued. 

The  second  great  dass—that  of  coins  of  kings  bearing  pottraiis 
— is  necessarily  separate  from  the  first.    Religious  fcdiog  aScw& 
the  due  to  the  long  exdusion  of  regal  portraits — the 
feeling  that  it  would  be  profane  for  a  mortal  to  take 
a  place  always  assigned  hitherto  to  the  immortab. 
Were  there  any  doubt  of  this,  it  would  be  renaovpd  hj 
the  character  of  the  earliest  Greek  regal  portrait,   tbat  at 
Alexander,  which  occurs  on  coins  of  Lydmachua.    Tlitt  is  oat 
the  representation  of  a  living  personage,  but  of  one  who  was  not 
only  dead  but  had  recdved  a  kind  of  apotheqsas*  axid  who, 
having  been  already  called  the  son  of  Zeus  Ammoo  while  Usim- 
had  been  treated  as  a  divinity  after  his  death.    He  is  thcrelorr 
portrayed  as  a  young   Zeus   Ammon.    Probably,     howcicr, 
Alexander  woidd  not  have  been  able,  even  when  dead,  thus  t: 
usurp  the  pbce  of  a  divinity  upon  the  coins,  had  not  the  Greeks 
become  accustomed  to  the  Oriental "  worship  "  of  the  sovavaga^ 
which  he  did  not  discourage.    This  innovati<»  rapidly  pctMios^ 
a  complete  change;  every  king  of  the  houses  which  w<eve  raised 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  em|Hre  could  place  his  portraiit  oa  tit 
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money  which  he  issued,  and  few  neglected  to  do  so,  while  the 
sovereigns  of  Egypt  and  Syria  even  assumed  divine  titles. 

The  reign  of  Alexander  produced  another  great  change  m 
Greek  coinage,  very  different  from  that  we  have  noticed.  He 
suppressed  the  local  types  almost  throughout  his  empire,  and 
compelled  the  towns  to  issue  his  own  money,  with  some  slight 
difference  for  mutual  distinction.  His  successors  followed  the 
same  policy;  and  thus  the  coins  of  this  period  have  a  new 
character.  The  obverses  of  regal  coins  with  portraits  have  the 
head  of  the  sovereign,  which  in  some  few  instances  gives  place  to 
that  of  his  own  or  his  country's  tutelary  divinity,  while  figures  of 
the  latter  sort  almost  exclusively  occupy  the  reverses.  Small 
symbols,  letters,  and  monograms  on  the  reverses  distinguish  the 
towns  in  this  class. 

The  Graeco-Roman  coins  begin,  at  different  periods,  with  the 
seizure  by  Rome  of  the  territories  of  the  Greek  states.  They  are 
almost  all  bronze;  and  those  in  that  metal  are  the 
most  characteristic  and  important.  In  their  types  we 
sec  a  further  departure  from  the  religious  intention  of 
those  of  earlier  times  in  the  rare  admission  of  representations, 
not  only  of  eminent  persons  who  had  received  some  kind  of 
apotheosis,  such  as  great  poets,  but  also  of  others  who,  although 
famous,  were  not,  and  in  some  cases  probably  could  not  have 
been,  so  honoured.  We  also  observe  on  these  coins  many  types 
of  an  allegorical  character. 

The  following  principal  kinds  of  types  may  be  specified,  in 
addition  to  those  of  the  two  previous  classes,  (i)  Head  or 
figurie  of  a  famous  personage  who  either  had  received  a  kind  of 
apotheosis,  as  Homer  (Smyrna),  or  had  not  been  so  honoured, 
as  Herodotus  (Halicamassus)  and  Lais  (Corinth).  (2)  Pictorial 
representations,  always  of  a  sacred  character,  although  o<xasion- 
ally  bordering  on  caricature.  We  may  instance^  as  of  the  latter 
sort,  a  very  remarkable  type  representing  Athene  playing  on  the 
double  pipe  and  seeing  her  distorted  face  refleaed  in  the  water, 
while  Marsyas  gazes  at  her  from  a  rock — a  subject  illustrating 
the  myth  of  the  invention  of  that  instrument  (Apamea  Phrygiae). 
is)  Allegorical  types,  as  Hope,  &c.,  on  the  coins  of  Alexandria  of 
£gypt>  and  many  other  towns.  These  were  of  Greek  origin,  and 
owed  their  popularity  to  the  sculpture  executed  by  Greeks  under 
the  empire;  but  the  feeling  which  rendered  such  subjects 
prominent  was  not  that  of  true  Greek  art,  and  they  are  essentially 
characteristic  of  the  New  Attic  school  which  attained  its  height 
at  Rome  under  the  early  emperors. 

There  is  a  class  of  coins  which  is  always  considered  as  part  of 
the  Graeco-Roman,  although  in  some  respects  distinct.  This 
is  the  colonial  series,  struck  in  Roman  coloniae,  and  having 
almost  always  Latin  inscriptions.  As,  however,  these  coloniae 
were  towns  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  from  Emerita  in  Spain 
(Merida)  to  Bostra  in  Arabia,  in  the  midst  of  a  Greek  population 
and  often  of  Greek  origin,  their  coins  help  to  complete  the  series 
of  civic  money,  and,  as  we  might  expect,  do  not  very  markedly 
differ  from  the  proper  Greek  imperial  coins  except  in  having 
Latin  inscriptions  and  showing  a  preference  for  Roman  types. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  meaning  of  the  inscriptions  of 
Greek  coins.   These  are  either  principal  or  secondary;  but  tne  former 
iameHam      ***  always  intended  when  inscriptions  are  mentioned 
JiZ!^      without  qualification,  since  the  secondary  ones  are  non- 
'"'"'         essential.   The  inscription  of  civic  money  is  almost  always 
the  name  of  the  pcopid  by  wniclT  it  was  issued,  in  thejeenitive 
plural,  as  AeHNAIflN  on  coins  of  the  Athenians,  ZYPAKOSinN 
on  coins  of  the  Syracusans,  or  the  name  of  the  city  in  the  genitive 
•ingular,  as  AKPATANTOS  at  Agrigentum.    The  inscription  of 
regal  money  is  the  name,  or  name  and  title,  of  the  sovereign  in 
the  genitive,  as  AAEHAlf  APOY,  or  BA7;TAIBfl7.  AAESAKAPOY, 
on  coins  of  Alexander  the  Great.    Instead  of  this  genitive  an  ad- 
jective is  sometimes  found,  as  'A/mco&k^  on  early  Arcadian  coins, 
A\^Mpttot  on  staters  of  Alexander  of  Pherae.    This  genitive  or 
adjectival  form  implies  a  nominative  understood,  which  has  been 

Senerally  supposed  to  be  «&/ua/Mi "  money,"  or  the  name  of  some 
enomination. 
There  are  a  few  instances  in  which  a  nominative  of  this  kind  is 
expressed  on  coins— 4AEN0£  EMI  ZHMA,  "  I  am  the  badge 
oi  Phaeno  (?)  or  Phanes  "  on  an  archaic  Ionian  coin;  rOPTYNCHS 
TOnAIKA,  "the  striking,  struck  piece,  or  type  of  Gortys"; 
^AIZnON  TO  nAIMA  SEYOA  AnryPION  (silver  money),  or 
KOHMA    ("striking"   or    "struck  piece");     and     KOTYOZ 


Attai 
Colms. 


XAPAXTHP  ('* engraving*'  or  "engnved  piece'*).  Seuthes  (end  of 
5th  century  B.C.)  and  Cotys  (ist  century  B.C.).  semi-barbarian  Thra- 
cians,  afford  no  evidence  for  Greek  usage.  The  other  instances  (all 
archaic)  point  to  the  nominative  understood  in  earl^  times  being  in 
reality  some  word  meaning  type,  or  badge.  But,  tf  so,  this  latent 
nominative  was  eventually  superseded  by  one  meaning  "  money  " 
or  "  onn."  Thus  the  staters  of  Alexander  of  Pherae  ate  inscribed 
'AXt^MptuHt  his  drachms  'AX<(aj>6p*ta.  Probably  from  the  ath 
century  onwards  "  coin  "  was  always  understood.  Occasionally 
the  name  of  the  issuing  authority  is  found  in  the  nominative,  as 
Kb/M  (at  Curoae),  AAJntU  (Zande-Messana),  'A9«.  i  tSfiot  on  a 
late  coin  probably  issued  by  the  Athenians  in  Delos,  Tdpas  at 
Tarentum.  These  are  by  no  means  alway^  descriptive  of  the  type, 
but  merely  a  straightforward  way  of  naming  the  issuing  authority. 
The  simple  inscriptions  of  the  eariy  period  of  Creek  coinage  arc  under 
the  kings  and  the  Roman  empire  replaced  by  elaborate  legends,  most 
of  which,  however,  fall  under  the  description  above  given.  A 
certain  number  of  inscriptions  directly  describe  the  type  (not  merely 
giving  the  name  of  its  owner)  as  ZdwImXtt  (the  goddess  of  Gela)  or 
NUa  (at  Terina).  Others,  especially  in  Roman  times,  indicate  the 
reason  of  issue,  as  'Io«6aXat  UXukUos  on  coins  of  Judaea  under 
Vespasian,  or  names  of  festi^rada  for  which  the  coins  were  issued. 
These,  however,  properly  belong  to  the  class  of  secondary  inscriptions 
which  either  describe  seconda^  types,  as  A6AA,  "  rewards," 
accompanying  the  representation  of  the  arms  given  to  the  victor 
in  the  exergues  of  Syracusan  decadrachms,*  or  are  the  names  of 
magistrates  or  other  officers,  or  in  regal  coins  those  of  cities,  or  are 
those  of  the  engravers  of  the  dies,  of  whom  sometimes  two  wer^ 
employed,  one  for  the  obverse  and  the  other  for  the  reverse,  or  are 
dates.  These  inscriptions  are  often  but  abbreviations  or  monograms, 
especially  when  they  indicate  cities  on  the  regal  coins. 

The  importance  of  Greek  coins  as  illustrating  the  character  of 
contemporary  art  cannot  be  easily  overrated.  They  are  beyond  all 
other  monuments  the  granunar  of  Greek  art.  Their  geo- 
graphical and  historical  range  is  only  limit«i  by  Greek 
history  and  the  Greek  world;  as  a  series  they  may  be 
called  complete;  in  quality  they  are  usually  worthy  of  a  place  beside 
contemporary  sculpture,  having  indeed  a  more  uniform  merit ;  they 
are  sometimes  the  work  of  great  artists,  and  there  is  no  question  <x 
their  authenticity,  nor  have  they  suffered  from  the  injurious  hand  of 
the  restorer.  Thus  they  teU  us  what  other  monuments  leave  untoki. 
filling  up  gaps  in  the  sequence  of  works  of  art,  and  revealing  local 
schools  Known  from  them  alone. 

The  art  of  coins  belongs  to  the  province  of  relief,  which  lies  between 
the  domains  of  sculpture  and  of  painting,  partaking  of  the  character 
of  both,  but  most  influenced  by  that  which  was  dominant  in  each  age^ 
Thus  in  antiquity  relief  mainly  shows  the  rule  of  sculpture;  in  the 
Renaissance  that  of  painring. 

It  may  be  expected  that  Greek  coins  will  bear  the  impress  of  the 
sister  art  of  sculpture,  filling  up  the  gaps  in  the  sequence  of  examples 
of  the  art  of  wnich  we  have  reinains>  telling  us  somewhat  of  that 
which  has  but  a  written  tradition.   Our  first  duty  b  to  endeavour  to 

f>lace  the  documents  in  the  best  order,  separating  the  geographical 
rom  the  historical  indications,  first  examining  the  evklence  of  local 
schools,  then  those  of  the  succession  of  styles.  It  is  from  coins  alone 
that  we  can  discover  the  existence  of  great  local  schools,  reflecting 
the  character  <A  the  different  branches  of  the  Hellenic  race.  In 
tracing  the  changes  in  these  schools  we  gain  a  great  addition  to  our 
ideas  of  the  successive  styles,  and  can  detect  new  examples  of  those 
which  owe  their  fame  to  the  leading  masters.  But  in  dealing  with 
works  in  relief  we  have  the  advantage  due  to  their  intemMdiate 
character.  In  our  larger  geographical  horizon  we  can  trace  the 
character  of  the  successive  styles,  not  of  sculpture  only,  but  also  of 
sculpture  and  painting. 

Greek  coins  clearly  mdicate  three  great  schools,  each  with  its 
subordinate  groups.  The  school  of  antral  Greece  holds  the  first 
place,  including  the  northern  group  centred  in  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  and  the  southern  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
with  the  outlying  special  schools  of  Crete  and  Gyrene. 
The  Ionian  school  has  its  northern  group,  Ionia,  Mysia  and 
Aeolis,  and  its  southern,  Rhodes  and  Caria.  Beyond  these  are 
certain  barbarous  and  semi-barbarous  groups,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  that  of  eastern  -Asif  liiinor,  Persia  and 
Phoenicia,  with  Cyprus.  The  school  of  the  West  comprises  the 
two  groups  of  Italy  and  Sidly. 

This  whole  duration  of  the  schools  is  limited,  by  the  repulse  of 
the  Persians  and  the  accession  of  Alexander,  from  480  to  53  a  B.C. 
Before  this  age  all  is  archaic,  and  it  is  hard  to  trace  local  character- 
istics. After  it,  the  centralizing  policy  of  the  sovereigns  and  the 
fall  of  the  free  cities  destroyed  local  art.  In  certain  cultivated 
centres  under  enlightened  kings  a  local  art  arose,  but  it  speedily 
became  general,  and  we  have  thus  to  think  of  a  succession  of  styles 

*The  arms  on  the  Syracusan  decadrachms  represent  a  reward 
given  to  the  victon  in  the  Assinarian  games  (see  below). 
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during  the  rest  of  the  life  of  Greek  art.    The  century  and  a  half 
oi  the  local  schools  is  significantly  the  great  age  of  this  art. 

In  the  study  of  each  school  we  have  first  to  determine  its 
character,  and  then  to  look  in  its  successive  phases  for  the 
influence  of  the  great  masters  of  style.  Two  dangers  must 
be  avoided.  We  must  not  too  shaiply  divide  the  sculptors 
and  the  painters  as  if  they  always  were  true  to  the  special 
functions  of  their  arts.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
earliest  great  painter,  Pdygnotus,  was  a  portrayer  of  character, 
JcaX^f  ificn/pat^y  ifiiiois,  as  Aristotle  calls  him,  whereas  the 
btest  great  sculptors  represented  expression  (rd  t6&^).  Thus 
since  JJ0of  is  the  special  province  of  sculpture,  and  rd  ird^  of 
painting,  sculpture  first  weighed  down  the  balance,  afterwards 
painting;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  relief  can  be  truer 
to  painting  than  sculpture  in  the  round,  which  is  more  limited 
by  the  conditions  of  the  material  and  mechanical  necessities. 
Our  second  danger  is  due  to  the  ease  with  which  local  qualities 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  a  leading  style.  It  is  also 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  movement  of  art  in  coins  was  during 
one  period  slower  than  in  sculpture — ^hence  an  influence  more 
general  than  particular.  Phcidias  and  Myron  do  not  make  their 
mark  so  much  as  Polyclitus.  In  all  cases  the  direct  influence 
of  great  masters  is  to  be  looked  for  later  than  their  age. 

The  school  of  central  Greece  in  its  southern  group,  comprehend- 
ing Attica,  is  remarkable  for  its  widespread  extent.    It  has  its 

cobnics  in  Magna  Graeda  at  Thurium,  an  Athenian 
1^^^       foundation,  probably  at  Terina,  and  in  Macedonia  at 

Amphipolis  and  Chalcidice  under  Athenian  rule.  It 
alone  shows  instances  comparable  to  the  works  of  Fheidias,  though 
its  roost  numerous  fine  works  are  of  the  age  of  Pdyditus  and 
that  of  Praxiteles  and  Scopas.  Its  qualities  may  be  seen  by 
comparison  of  the  same  subjects  as  treated  by  the  other  schools 
and  groups.  The  earliest  works  are  marked  more  than  any 
others  by  the  qualities  of  high  promise  which  characterixed  the 
Aeginetan  marbles — the  same  dignified  self-restraint  and  calm 
simpUdty.  Next  we  i>erceive  a  series  strong  in  style,  and 
showing  that  bfty  dignity,  that  reposeful  embodiment  of 
character,  which  are  the  stamp  of  the  works  of  Pheidias  and  his 
contemporaries.  The  subjects  are  more  remarkable  for  fidelity, 
breadth  and  boldness  than  for  delicacy  of  execution  or  elabora- 
tion of  ornament.  Every  subject  is  ideal,  even  the  portrayal 
of  animal  form.  Thus  the  character  shows  us  what  divinity  is 
intended  and  the  ideality  what  is  intended  by  the  representation 
of  beast  or  bird.  From  these  works  we  pass  to  those  which 
reflect  the  style  of  the  time  of  Praxiteles  and  Scopas,  when  the 
influence  of  painting  began  to  be  fdt,  and  art  inclined  towards 
feeling  and  descended  to  sentiment.  Still,  to  the  last,  character 
rules  these  coins,  and  the  chief  difference  we  see  is  in  the  increased 
love  of  beauty  for  its  own  sake  and  the  fondness  for  representing 
movement,  not  to  the  exdusion  of  repose,  but  by  its  side.  In 
other  respects  there  is  little  change  except  in  the  finer  execution 
and  more  ornamental  quality  of  the  work.  Even  when  the 
greatest  achievement  of  the  Sicilian  school,  the  female  head  on 
the  decadrachms  of  Syracuse,  is  copied  by  the  Locrians  and  the 
Mcssenians,  the  larger  quality  of  the  school  of  Greece  nsserts 
itself,  and  the  copy  is  better  than  the  original:  there  is  less 
artifice  and  more  breadth.  The  northern  group  is  at  first  ruder, 
in  the  age  of  Phddias  severer,  and  afterwards  it  merges  into  thf 
greater  softness  of  its  southern  rival.  If  it  copies^  as  Larissa  may 
copy  Syracuse  and  Neapolis  in  Campania,  it  again  asserts  its 
superior  simplicity,  and  we  prefer  the  copy  to  the  original. 

The  Ionian  school  lacks  the  sequence  which  the  rest  of  the 
Greek  world  affords.  It  is  broken  by  the  baneful  influence  of 
,^^^^         the  Persian  dominion,  and  consequently  the  best  works 

belong  to  the  earliest  and  latest  part  of  the  period. 
The  earliest  coins,  of  the  Aeginetan  age,  present  nothing  spedal; 
the  later,  of  the  time  of  Praxiteles  and  Scopas,  comprise  works 
not  inferior  to  those  of  central  Greece,  and  remarkable,  ^like  the 
Western  and  the  Cretan,  as  the  sole  records  of  a  school  otherwise 
unknown.  They  are  markedly  characterized  by  the  qualities 
of  the  style  of  feeling,  that  of  Praxiteles  and  Scopas;  but  more 
than  this,  they  are  the  expceasioa  of  that  style  in  pictorial  form. 


They  represent  expression,  and  they  treat  it  as  it  could  not  be 
treated  in  sculpture  m  the  round,  portraying  locks  streaming 
in  the  air  and  flowing  draperies.  It  must  be  remembered  that, 
while  Hellas  produced  the  great  sculptors,  western  Asia  Minor 
bred  the  great  painters  after  Polygnotus,  himself  a  sculptor  in 
painting  rather  than  a  painter.  In  the  native  land  of  Zeuzis, 
Parrhasius  and  Apelles  we  see  the  evidence  of  the  rule  of  painting. 
The  technical  skill  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  West,  yet  the  skill  ia 
modelling  is  far  greater,  and  has  no  paralld  in  the  medallic  wozk 
of  any  other  time  or  country. 

The  school  of  the  West,  if  we  except  such  outlying  examples  of 
the  art  of  Hellas  as  those  of  Thurium  and  Terina,  has  its  highest 
expression  in  Italy,  its  most  characteristic  in  Sicily,  -^n^^ 
It  has  distinctive  qualities  throughout  the  age.  Even 
in  the  earlier  perkxi  we  trace  a  striving  after  beauty  and  a 
delicacy  of  finish,  with  a  weakness  of  purpose,  that  mark 
the  school  with  an  influence  increasing  to  a  time  long  after  (he 
extinction  of  its  rivals.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  knowledge 
of  the  capacity  of  the  materials  and  the  form  of  the  coin  aad 
a  masterly  power  of  finish,  on  the  whole  a  completeness  d 
technical  skill  which  is  unequalled.  The  result  in  the  knrct 
subjects  is  splendid,  if  wanting  in  variety,  but  in  the  higher  ve 
miss  the  noble  achievements  of  the  greater  schools.  So  far  these 
is  a  general  agreement  in  the  northern  and  southern  groups. 
Yet  the  Italian  shows  a  nobler  and  simpler  style,  with  soo:e 
affinity  to  that  of  central  Greece,  which  we  look  for  in  vain  ia 
Sicily,  though  we  are  dazzled  by  the  rich  beauty  of  the  magni- 
ficent series  of  coins  which  marks  her  wealthiest  age.  ^dlian 
art  has  thb  apparent  advantage,  that  the  great  cities,  save 
Syracuse,  perished  in  the  Carthaginian  invasion,  or  under  the 
tyranny  of  the  dder  Dionysius.  Thus  we  have  no  important 
works  save  of  Syracuse  during  the  second  half  of  our  per^,  and 
cannot  judge  ftdly  to  what  this  school  would  have  fallen.  The 
key  to  this  exceptional  development  of  Greek  art  is  found  in 
the  absence  of  sculptors  or  painters  in  the  West,  except  only 
Pythagoras  of  Rhegium  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  age,  wfaoae 
influence  is  thought  to  be  traceable  on  the  money  of  his  native 
town.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the 
Sicilian  die-engravers,  as  Phrygillos  (to  mention  one  whose 
signature  is  actually  found  on  an  intaglio)  were  gem-engravers^ 
The  Western  art  is  that  of  engravers  accustomed  to  minute  and 
decorative  work,  uninfluenced  by  sculpture  or  painting  Their 
designs  will  not  bear  enlargement,  which  only  enhances  the 
charm  of  those  of  the  other  leading  schools.  Those  of  the 
great  Syracusan  decadrachms  are  small;  those  of  the  minute 
hectae  of  Cyzicus  are  large. 

The  most  important  of  the  lesser  schools  is  the  Cretan.     Crete, 
retaining  the  primitive  life  of  older  Hellas,  was  never  truly 
dvilized,  but  to  the  last  enjoyed  the  privileges  and 
exhibited  the  faults  of  an  undeveloped  condition. 
Producing  in  the  age  of  high  art  ndther  sculptor  nor  painttf 
of  renown,  the  Cretans,  to  judge  from  their  coins,  were  copyists  of 
nature  or  art.    At  first  rude,  their  work  acquires  exceUence  ia 
design,  but  never  in  execution.  While  we  see  thdr  poor  reproduc- 
tions of  the  designs  of  the  Peloponnesus,  we  are  amazed  by  tbek 
skill  m  portraying  nature.    Their  gods  are  seated  in  trees  with  a 
background  of  foliage.  Their  bulls  are  sketched  as  they  wandered 
in  the  meadows.    All  fitness  for  the  mode  of  relief,  as  well  as  for 
the  material  and  the  shape  of  the  coin,  is  entirdy  Ignored. 
Hence  a  delist  in  foreshortening,  and  a  free  choice  of  subject 
with  no  rderence  to  the  drcle  in  which  it  must  be  figured.    In 
spite,  however,  of  their  skill,  the  Cretans  never  attmpced  the 
three-quarter  face,  which  is  at  once  the  best  suited  to  the  smface 
of  a  coin  and  the  most  trying  to  the  skill  of  the  artist.    Yet  tbctr 
work  is  delightfully  fresh,  as  if  done  in  the  open  air.    Tbcxc  is  m> 
idealism,  but  much  life  and  movement.    In  a  word,  the  scbool  is 
naturalistic  and  picturesque.    Its  works  are  of  the  hi^cst  vahae 
in  the  study  of  Greek  art,  but  as  examples  of  the  application  oi 
that  art  to  coins  they  are  to  be  used  with  caution.   Novboe  dbe 
do  we  see  the  artist  so  freely  copying  nature  and  art,  nowbere  so 
unshackled  by  academic  rules,  nowhere  so  little  awai*  ol  the 
limitation  of  his  provinca. 
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It  is  imponant  to  study  the  mode  ia  which  Greek  money  was 
coined,  because  the  forms  of  the  pieces  thus  receive  explanation, 
.  and  true  coins  are  discriminated  from  such  modern  falsifi- 
^•*  ^  cations  as  have  been  struck,  and  in  some  dcg:rec  from  those 
""■'^'  which  have  been  cast.  Our  direct  information  on  the 
subject  is  extremely  scanty,  but  we  are  enabled  bv  careful  inference 
to  obtain  a  very  near  approximation  to  the  trutn  on  all  the  most 
important  points. 

Of  tlie  dies  used  by  the  Greeks  exceedingly  few  have  been  pre- 
served. In  the  museum  at  Sofia  is  an  iron  die  for  the  reverse  of  a 
coin  of  Philip  II.  of  Maodon;  &nd  several  Gaulish  dies  eidst.  Most 
ancient  dies  are  of  bronze,  others  of  hardened  iron  or  steel.  The 
blanks  were,  as  a  rule,  first  cast,  sometimes  in  a  spherical  form,  some- 
times in  a  form  more  resembling  that  assumed  by  the  finished  coin. 
The  blank  was  placed  between  two  dies,  the  lower,  let  into  an  anvil, 
producing  the  obverse,  the  other,  let  into  the  end  of  a  bar,  producing 
the  reverse.  The  bar  was  struck  with  a  hammer,  so  that  the  blank 
received  at  the  same  time  the  impressions  of  both  dies.  This  general 
rule  was  of  course  often  modified ;  in  some  parts  of  the  Greek  world 
the  dies  were  hinged  together,  in  others  not ;  and  thi^  arrangement  of 
hinging  the  dies  came  m  at  different  times  in  different  places.  The 
machinery  <^  striking  was  probably  much  elaborated  under  the 
Roman  empire,  but  a  collar  seems  never  to  have  been  used  in  ancient 
times.  Greek  dies  must  usually  have  worn  out  very  quickly;  hence 
an  enormous  number  of  slightly  varying  representations  of  the  same 
type.  But  the  idea  that  it  is  unconimon  to  find  two  Greek  coins 
from  the  same  die  is  exaggerated.  A  great  number  of  early  Italian 
and  Roman,  and  a  few  Greek  coins,  of  large  size,  were  cast  in  moulds, 
not  struck;  and  under  the  empire  many  coins,  originally  struck,  were 
reproduced,  not  ah^'ajrs  fraudulently,  by  casting;  but  the  genuine 
ancient  coin  of  small  size  is,  as  an  almost  invariable  rule,  struck  and 
not  cast. 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  notice  the  Greek  coinage  of  each 
country,  following  Eckhel's  arrangement.  The  series  begins 
Qg^f^  with  Spain,  Gaul  and  Britain,  constituting  the  only 
CoAi^i**/  g^At  class  of  barbarous  Greek  coinage.  It  must  not 
tb0Far  be  supposed  that  the  money  of  the  whole  class  is  of 
w#st  one  general  character;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  very 
many  divisions,  distinguished  by  marked  peculiarities;  it  has, 
however,  everywhere  one  common  characteristic — its  devices  are 
corrupt  copies  of  those  of  Greek  or  Roman  coins.  The  earliest  of 
these  barbarous  coinages  begin  with  the  best  imitations  of  the 
gold  and  silver  money  of  Philip  II.  of  Macedon.  They  probably 
first  appeared  to  the  north  of  his  kingdom,  but  the  gold  soon 
spread  as  far  as  Gaul,  and  even  found  their  way  into  southern 
Britain,  by  which  time  the  original  tyi>es  had  almost  disappeared 
through  successive  degradations.  Next  in  order  of  time  are  the 
silver  imitations  of  Roman  coins,  the  victoriatj  and  denarii  of  the 
commonwealth,  which  began  in  Spain  and  passed  into  Gaul,  bdng 
current  with  the  gold  money  of  Greek  origin;  even  in  Britain 
the  later  coinage  shows  much  Roman  influence.  The  copper 
money  of  Spain  follows  the  imitated  silver  types;  that  of 
Gaul  and  Britain,  though  showing  Roman  influence,  is  more 
original. 

Side  by  side  with  these  large  coinages  we  find  Greek  money 
of  colonies  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  a  far  ampler  issue  of 
Phoenician  coins  by  the  Carthaginian  kings  and  cities 
of  the  Peninsula.  The  coinage  of  Hispania,  corre- 
sponding to  the  modern  Spain  and  Portugal,  was  issued  during 
a  period  of  about  four  centuries,  closing  in  a.d.  41.  There  arc 
four  classes  of  money,  which  in  the  order  of  their  relative  anti- 
quity, are  Greek,  of  two  groups,  Carthaginian,  Romano-Iberian 
and  L^tin.  The  first  or  older  group  of  Greek  money  (from  before 
c.  3  so  B.C.)  ^longs  to  the  widespread  currency,  which  reveals 
the  maritime  power  of  the  lonians  of  Phocaea.  It  consists  of 
fractions  of  the  drachm  of  the  Phocaean  standard,  from  the 
diobol  or  third  downwards.  Its  later  pieces  are  of  the  Phocaean 
colony  of  Emporiae,  founded  by  the  earlier  settlement  of  Massilia. 
Next  in  order  and  in  part  contemporary,  beginning  before  the 
middle  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.,-  come  the  drachms  of  Emporiae, 
which  betray  the  influence  of  Siculo-Punic  art.  Their  standard 
is  probably  Carthaginian.  Of  the  neighbouring  Rhoda,  a  Rhodian 
colony,  there  is  similar  money.  Carthaginian  coins  of  Spain 
begin  in  the  same  period  with  the  issues  of  the  great  colony  of 
Gsdes,  following  the  same  weights  as  the  Emporian  drachms. 
These  are  followed  by  the  issues  of  the  Barcides  from  334  to  210 
B.C.,  with  Carthaginian  types  and  of  Phoenician  weight,  struck 
of  MX  denominations,  from  the  hexadrachm  to  the  hemidrachm. 


Seftor  Zobd  de  Zangr6ni2  has  classed  them  to  Spain,  on  the 
grounds  of  provenance  and  the  possession  of  the  silver  mines 
by  the  Bardde  kings,  against  Muller,  who  attributes  them  to 
Africa.  The  types  are  Carthaginian,  and  present  some  interesting 
subjects.  The  true  Iberian  currency  begins  not  long  after  the 
Punic.  The  later  drachms' of  Emporiae,  ultimately  following 
the  weight  of  the  oontemporazy  Roman  denarius,  have  Iberian 
legends,  and  form  the  centre  of  a  group  of  imitations  issued  by 
neighbouring  native  tribes  with  their  distinctive  inscriptions. 
This  coinage  ceased  when  the  Roman  province  was  formed  in 
306  B.C.  A  little  before  this  date  the  Romans  had  begun  to 
introduce  Latin  money;  about  this  time,  however,  they  took 
the  backward  step  of  permitting  native  coinages  of  Latin  weight. 
Probably  they  foimd  that  native  legends  and  types  were  more 
wela>me  to  their  subjects  than  those  of  Rome.  Consequently 
this  coinage  of  Spain  under  the  republic,  which  lasted  until 
133  B.c,  may  be  ahnost  considered  national.  The  two  provinces 
Hispania  Citerior  and  Hispania  Ulterior  have  this  marked 
difference:  the  coins  of  the  nearer  province,  of  silver  and  bronze, 
have  alwajrs  Iberian  inscriptions  on  the  reverse,  and  are  dearly 
under  distinct  Roman  regulation;  those  of  the  farther  are 
apparently  of  independent  origin,  and  consequently  bear  Iberian, 
Phoenician,  Libyo-Phoenician  and  Latin  legends,  but  they  are 
of  bronze  alone.  The  interest  of  these  coins  lies  mainly  in  their 
historical  and  geographical  information.  They  bear  the  names 
of  tribes,  often  the  same  as  those  of  the  town  of  mintage.  The  art 
is  poor,  and  lacks  the  quaint  originality  and  decorative  quality  of 
that  of  Gaul.  Ultimately  the  native  money  was  wholly  latinized 
(133  B.a),  silver  was  no  longer  issued,  and  although  the  Ulterior 
continued  to  have  its  own  coinage,  in  the  Citerioronly  Emporiae 
and  Saguntum  were  allowed  to  strike  coins.  Political  circum- 
stances for  a  time  renewed  the  coinage  under  Sertorius  (80-72 
B.C.)  in  the  modified  form  of  a  bilingual  currency.  The  purely 
Latin  issues  of  the  two  provinces,  and  under  the  empire  more 
largely  (from  37  B.C.)  of  the  three,  Tarraconensis,  Baetica  and 
Lusitania,  present  little  of  interest.  They  d(»ed  in  the  reign  of 
Caligula  (a.d.  37-41),  though  in  later  times  purely  Roman  money 
in  gold  and  silver  was  issued  at  different  times  in  Hispania  down 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Visigothic  kingdom. 

The  imperial  money  of  Hispania  introduces  us  to  one  of  the 
two  great  classes  of  provincial  coins  under  the  empire;  the 
larger  of  these  was  the  Greek  imperial,  bearing  Greek  inscriptions, 
the  smaller  the  Roman  colonial,  with  Latin  inscriptions,  deriving 
its  name  from  the  drcumstance  that  among  Greek-speaking 
nations  the  coloniae  were  distinguished  by  the  use  of  the  Latin 
language  on  their  money.  In  the  coinage  of  Hispania,  issued  by 
a  nation  adopting  Latin  for  offidal  use,  the  aspect  of  the  coinage 
is  colonial,  though  it  was  not  wholly  issued  by  colonies.  Many 
of  the  Spanish  towns  belong  to  the  kindred  class  of  municlpia; 
others  are  ndther  coloniae  nor  municipia.  In  Hispania  the 
obverse  of  the  coin  bears,  as  usual  in  the  colonial  class,  the  head 
of  the  emperor  or  of  some  imperial  personage,  the  reverse  a 
subject  proper  to  the  town.  The  priest  guiding  a  plough  drawn 
by  an  ox  and  a  cow  is  peculiarly  proper  to  a  colonia,  as  portraying 
the  ceremony  of  describing  the  walls  of  the  city,  so  also  an  ox, 
with  the  same  reference,  the  altar  of  the  imperial  founder,  or,  as 
connected  with  his  cultus,  a  temple,  probably  in  some  cases  that 
of  Roma  and  Augustus.  Other  types,  however,  portray  the 
old  temples  in  restored  Roman  shapes,  or  indicate  directly  by 
fishes,  ears  of  com  and  more  rardy  bimches  of  grapes,  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  coimtry.  Some  original  and  grotesque  tyi>es  have 
a  markedly  local  character.  The  money,  of  Augusta  Emcrita 
(Merida)  in  Lusitania,  a  colony  of  pensioners  (emiriti),  is  spedally 
interesting,  induding  as  it  does  the  silver  issues  of  P.  Carisius,  the 
Icgatus  of  Augustus. 

The  coinage  commonly  called  that  of  Gaul  bdongs  to  the  peofde 
more  properly  than  to  the  country,  for  it  comprehends  pieces 
issued  by  the  Gauls  or  other  barbarians  from  the 
borders  of  Macedonia  and  lUyricum  to  the  English 
Channel  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  through  Pannonia.part 
of  Germany.  Hdvetia  and  Gaul.  It  influenced  the  money 
of  northern  Italy,  and,  crossing  the  Channel,  produced  that  of 
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Britain,  which  has  its  own  distinctive  features.  Four  classes 
of  coinage  are  found  in  these  vast  limits.  Arranging  them  by 
date,  they  are  the  money  of  the  Greek  colony  of  MassUia  and  her 
dependencies,  that  of  the  Gauls  and  other  barbarians  of  central 
and  western  Europe,  that  which  can  be  classed  to  the  tribes  and 
chiefs  of  Gaul  and  the  imperial  coinage  of  that  country.  The 
coins  of  the  Gauls  and  other  barbarians  outside  Gallia  include  the 
gold  coins  known  as  "  rainbow  cups  "  iRegeHbogenschilssdchen)^ 
which  seem  to  have  been  an  original  currency  of  the  tribes  in- 
habiting  the  Bohemian  and  Bavarian  districts,  and  other  gold 
and  silver  coins  (the  Jater  scries  bearing  names  in  X<atin  char- 
acters) which  circulated  in  Noricum,  Pannonia,  Helvetia,  Upper 
Germany,.  &c. 

The  great  mart  of  Massilia  (Marseilles),  founded  about  600  B.C. 
by  the  Phocaeans,  was  the  centre  of  the  Greek  settlements  of  Gaul 
aammmutm  and  northom  Spain.  Emporiae  was  her  colony,  with 
other  nearer  towns  of  inferior  fame.  Yet  Massilia 
always  held  the  first  place,  as  is  proved  by  the  abundance  of  her 
money.  At  first  it  consisted  of  Phocaean  obols,  part  of  the 
widespread  Western  currency  already  noticed  in  speaking  of 
Emporiae.  These  were  succeeded  by  Attic  drachms,  some  of 
which,  about  Philip  of  Macedon's  time,  are  beautiful  in  style  and 
execution.  Their  obverse  type  is  the  head  of  Artemis,  crowned 
with  olive,  at  once  marking  the  sacred  tree,  which  had  grown 
from  a  branch  carried  by  the  cobnists,  so  tradition  said,  with  a 
statue  of  the  goddess,  from  Ephesus,  and  proclaiming  the  value 
of  the  olive-groves  of  Massilia.  On  the  reverse  we  note  the 
Asiatic  lion,  common  to  it  and  the  last  colony  of  Phocaea,  the 
Italian  Velia  in  Lucania.  These  coins  circulated  extensively  in 
southern  Gaul,  and  were  much  imitated  by  the  barbarians  on 
bpth  sides  of  the  Alps. 

The  Gauls,  on  their  predatory  incursions  into  Greece,  must 
have  seized  large  quantities  of  the  gold  coinage  circulating  there, 
I2aaj;  but.it  is  probable  that  the  gold  staters  of  Philip  (PI 

I.  fig.  14),  from  which  the  chief  types  of  the  Gaulish 
gold  are  derived  (PI.  I.  fig.  i),  had  already  found  their  way,  inde- 
pendently of  such  raids,  by  means  of  trade  along  the  Danube 
valley  into  the  districts  then  inhabited  by  the  Gauls.  This  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  the  gold  coins  of  Alexander  were  never, 
his  silver  rarely,  imitated  by  the  Gauls,  yet  these  were  in  circula- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  incursions.  Nor  did  the  influence  of 
Philip's  stiver  travel  far  west.  But  his  gold  money  evidently 
travelled  through  central  Europe  to  Gallia.  The  money  of  Gallia 
before  the  complete  Roman  conquest,  to  which  it  may  be  anterior 
in  its  commencement  by  half  a  century,  belongs  in  the  gold  to 
degraded  types  of  the  earlier  widespread  currency.  The  un- 
doubted gold  and  elcctrum  of  this  imitative  class,  identified  as 
bearing  regal  or  geographical  names,  are  extremely  limited.  By 
far  the  most.interesting  coin  of  the  group  is  the  gold  piece  which 
bears  the  name  at  full  length  of  the  brave  and  unfortunate 
Verdngetorix.  The  silver  money  is  comparatively  common. 
The  Gauls  were  ready  to  copy  any  t3rpes  that  came  in 
their  way,  so  that  in  the  coinage  of  Gaul  we^  find  imitations 
of  the  coinage  of  Tarentum,  Campania,  various  Spanish  cities 
such  as  Rhoda,  and  Roman  coins  of  the  republic  and  early 
empire.  The  effect  of  the  silver  of  Massilia  and  other  Greek 
colonies  is  especially  noticeable  in  S.  Gaul,  and  the  Roman 
denarius  naturally  exerted  a  strong  influence,  llie  bronze  money 
of  Gaul  is  still  more  abundant  than  the  silver,  and  has  a  special 
interest  from  its  characteristic  types.  Some  of  the  later  local 
coins  are  casts  of  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  called  potin,  but 
merely  a  variety  of  bronze.  The  Roman  coins  recall  those  of 
Hispania,  but  are  limited  to  a  few  cobniae.  They  range  in  date 
from  Antony  and  Augustus  to  Claudius.  The  best-knolvn  coins 
of  this  time,  those  struck  at  the  colony  of  Copia  Lugdunum 
(Lyons)  with  the  "  Altar  of  Roma  and  Augustus,"  belong,  how- 
ever, strictly  speaking,  to  the  Roman  series.  The  coins  of 
Nemausus  (Ntmes),  comm'tmorattng  the  conquest  of  Egypt  in 
the  crocodile  chained  to  a  palm-tree,  were  sometimes  made  in 
the  shape  of  the  hind-leg  of  an  animal,  evidently  for  dedication 
in  the  sacred  fountain,  from  the  mud  of  which  all  the  specimens 
of  this  variety  are  derived. 


The  ancient  coinage  of  Britain  is  the  child  of  that  of  Gaol, 
retaining  the  marks  of  its  parenUge,  yet  with  characten  of  iu 
own  due  to  independent  growth.  Money  first  came  in  gtit^ 
trade  by  the  easiest  sea-passage,  and,  onceestablished  in 
Kent,  gradually  spread  north  and  west,  until  the  age  of  the  esriier 
Roman  wars,  when  it  was  issued  in  Yorkshire,  pcobably  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  in  a  territory  of  which  the  northern  limits  are 
marked  by  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  Hundngdon, 
Bedford,  Buckingham,  Oxford,  Gloucester  and  Somerset. 
The  oldest  coins  are  gold  imitations  of  Philip's  staters,  whicfa, 
whether  struck  in  Gaul  or  Britain,  had  a  circulation  on  the  Britiih 
side  of  the  Channd.  They  are  the  prototypes  of  all  later  money. 
From  a  careful  comparison  of  their  weights  with  those  ol  later 
coins,  and  from  a  study  of  the  gradual  degradation  of  the  types, 
Evans  places  the  origin  of  the  coinage  between  aoo  and  150  bx. 
Its  dose  may  be  placed  about  the  middle  of  the  xst  century  aa 
The  inscribed  coins  occupy  the  last  century  of  this  period,  being 
contemporary  with  unioscribed  ones.  The  uninacribed  ooins 
are  of  gold,  ^ver,  bronze  and  tin,  the  gold  being  by  far  the  most 
common.  There  is  small  variety  in  the  types,  neuly  all  in  gold 
and  silver,  and  some  in  copper,  presenting  in  more  or  less  degraded 
form  the  original  Gaulish  type  for  gold.  It  may  be  suspected 
that  all  new  types  and  the  extremely  barbarous  descendant  of 
the  tin  series  are  of  the  age  of  the  inscribed  coins,  <a  but  little 
earlier.  The  Channd  Islands  are  remarkable  for  a  peculiar 
coinage  of  billon,  a  very  base  silver,  presenting  the  usual  types 
modified  by  Gaulish  grotesqueness.  The  place  of  this  poup 
in  the  British  series  is  merely  acddental;  in  character  as  in 
geography  it  b  Gaulish. 

The  inscribed  coins  are  evidently  in  most  cases  of  chiefs, 
though  it  is  certain  that  one  town  (Verulomium)  and  some  tribes 
had  the  right  of  striking  money.  The  most  interesting  coins  are 
those  of  known  chiefs  and  their  families— of  Commius,  probably 
the  active  prince*  mentioned  by  Caesar,  of  Duboovdlaunos, 
mentioned  in  the  famous  Ancyra  inscription,  which  has  been 
called  the  will  of  Augustus,  and  most  of  all  the  large  and  interest- 
ing series  of  Cunobdinus,  Shakespeare's  Cymbeline  (PL  I.  fig.  2), 
his  brother  Epaticcus,  and  hb  father  Tasdovanus.  It  b  evident 
from  the  coins  and  hbtorical  evidence  collected  by  Evuis  that 
Tasdovanus  had  a  long  reign.  His  chief  town,  as  we  learn  tmm 
his  mon^,  was  Verulamium.  Hb  coins  are  in  three  mctab, 
repeat  the  traditional  types,  and  present  new  ones,  SMne  showing 
a  dbtinctly  Roman  influence.  The  money  of  Epaticcns  b  scanty, 
but  that  of  Cunobelinus,  with  Caimulodunum  (Colchester)  for  hb 
chief  town,  b  even  more  abundant  than  hb  father's,  indicating 
a  second  long  reign,  and  having  the  same  general  characteristics. 
The  gold  shows  a  modification  of  the  traditional  type,  the  sQvcr 
and  bronze  the  free  action  of  Roman  influence  and  a  rrmarkahle 
progress  in  art.  With  the  death  of  thb  prince  not  long  befove 
hJD.  43  the  bulk  of  the  British  coinage  probably  ceases,  nooe  bdng 
known  of  hb  sons,  Adminius,  Togodumnus  and  the  more  famous 
Caractacus,  Sut  the  coins  of  the  Iceni  may  have  continued  as 
Uite  as  A.D.  50,  and  the  Brigantes  issued  silver  coins  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Cartimandua,  whose  name  b  partly  preserved  on  one 
of  them. 

The  andent  coins  of  Italy  occupy  the  next  place.  They  appear 
to  have  been  struck  during  a  period  of  more  than  500  years,  the 
oldest  being  probably  of  the  beginning  of  the  6lh  j^^^ 

century  B.C.  and  the  latest  somewhat  anterior  to  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  larger  number,  however,  are  of  the 
age  bdore  the  great  extension  of  Roman  power,  which  soon  kd 
to  the  use  of  Roman  money  almost  throughout  Italy.  There  are 
two  great  classes,  which  may  be  called  the  proper  luUan  and  the 
Graeco-Italian;  but  many  cdns  present  peculiarities  of  both. 
The  proper  Italian  coins  are  of  gold,  silver  and  bronae.  0(  these, 
the  gold  coins  are  extrenidy  rare,  and  can  never  have  been 
strudk  in  any  large  numbers.  The  silver  are  compnrmthneiy 
common,  but  the  bronze  are  very  numerous  and  characteristic 
A  few  of  the  earliest  gold  and  silver  coins  of  Etrvrin  have  a 
perfectly  pUiu  reverse.  The  most  remarkable  bronae  ooins  of  this 
class  are  of  th  kind  called  aes  frose,  most  of  which  wcie  the  earty 
proper  coina^  of  Rome,  although  others  are  known  to'havc  beca 
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firaed  by  other  ItaKui  dties.  Tbcse  are  very  thick  coins,  some 
of  which  are  of  great  size,  while  most  have  a  rude  appearance. 
They  are  always  cast,  and  were  preceded  by  formless  lumps  of 
bronze,  known  as  aes  rude,  which  were  not  properly  a  state- 
coinage.  The  designs  of  the  Italian  coins  are  generdly,  if  not 
always,  of  Greek  origin,  although  the  influence  of  the  native 
mythology  may  be  sometimes  traced.  The  inscriptions  are  in 
Latin,  Oscan  or  Etruscan,  and  foUow  a  native  orthography; 
sometimes  on  the  earlier  coins  they  are  retrograde.  The  art  of 
this  class  is  generally  poor,  or  even  barbarous.  The.  denomina- 
tions are  common  to  Greek  money,  except  in  the  case  of  the  bronze, 
which  follows  a  native  system.  Of  this  system  the  early  proper 
Roman  coins  afford  the  best  known  examples.  The  Graeco- 
Italian  coins  are  of  gold,  silver  and  bronze.  The  silver  and 
bconae  are  very  common,  and  the  gold  comparativdy  so,  although 
struck  by  few  states  or  cities.  A  number  of  the  dties  of  S.  Italy 
issued  in  the  6th  century  coins  with  an  incuse  design  on  the 
reverse  repeating  with  slight  modifications  the  design  of  the 
obverse.  The  designs  are  of  Greek  origin,  although  here,  as  in 
the  proper  Italian  coins,  but  less  markedly,  native  influence  can 
be  detected.  This  influence  is  evident  in  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  types  symbolically  representing  rivers;  showing  a  bias  towards 
the  old  nature-worship,  and  stiU  more  in  the  use  of  Latin  in- 
scriptions, with  half-Italian  forms  of  the  letters  on  coins  other- 
wise Greek.  Of  the  best  art  of  andent  Italian  money  we  have 
already  spoken,  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  some  of  its 
most  beautiful  examples.  The  denominations  ci  the  gold  and 
silver  coins  are  unquestionably  derived  from  those  of  Greece, 
according  to  the  wdght  of  the  Attic  talent,  the  heaviest 
gold  piece  being  the  stater  or  3000th  part  of  that  talent;  in 
silver  there  are  few  tetradrachms,  the  didrachms  are  extremely 
common,  and  smaller  denominations  are  usually  not  rare.  We 
thus  learn  that  the  silver  currency  was  chiefly  of  didrachms, 
smaller  pieces  bdng  less  used,  and  larger  ones  scarcdy  used  at 
alL  It  is  important  here  to  notice  that  the  interchange  of  the 
native  or  Italian  bronze  coinage  with  the  Greek  silver  coinage 
led  to  a  double  standard,  silver  and  bronze..  The  bronze  standard, 
as  might  be  suspected,  was  of  Italian  ori^,  the  silver  of  foreign 
Introduction. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Italian  bronze  is  thai  in  its  oldest  cast 
form  rt  was  of  such  weight  as  to  show  the  absence  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  of  silver  equivalents.  It  was  long  after  silver  had 
been  introduced  everywhere,  with  struck  bronze  equivalents, 
before  the  heavy  coinage  (aes  grave)  went  out  of  drculation. 
The  silver  money  is  at  first  remarkable  for  the  evidence  it  affords 
of  its  extraneous  character  in  presenting  two  standards.  After- 
wards it  becomes  equivalent  to  the  bronze,  or  supplies  equivalent 
pieces,  and  is  quite  regular.  The  original  condition  of  the  Italian 
currendes  is  best  illustrated  by  the  money  of  Etruria  in  the 
4th  and  3rd  centuries  B.C.  Etruria,  be  it  remembered,  was  an 
early  goal  of  orietatal  commerce  by  sea.  At  the  great  mart  of 
Populonia,  and  in  the  country  round,  we  find,  besides  a  few  gold 
coins,  not  only  silver  coins  of  two  different  foreign  standards, 
the  Euboic  and  the  so-called  Persic,  but  also  cast  aes  grave  and 
later  struck  bronze  pieces.  Without  discussing  the  origin  of  these 
various  currendes  it  is  enough  to  note  that  they  bear  witness  to 
the  effects  of  a  widdy-spread  commerce,  and  s1k>w  that  here  was 
the  meeting-point  o(  the  native  system  and  of  foreign  ones. 

In  Italy  the  aes  grave  long  ruled.  Originally  it  was  libral,  the 
prindpal  coin  bdng  the  as,  nominally  of  the  weight  of  the  Italic 
pound  of  373  grammes;  this,  at  least,  is  the  weight  of  the  earliest 
Roman  coinage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aes  grave  of  some  places 
In  E.  Italy,  as  Hatria  and  Ariminum,  is  heavier.  The  successive 
reductions  of  the  as  belong  to  Roman  numismatics,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  here  to  add  that  they  affected  the  local  bronze  coinages 
as  Italy  fell  under  the  rule  of  the  republic.  The  stiver  coinages, 
on  the  other  hand,  survived  for  a  longer  time  throughout  the 
Greek  dties.  Ap^  from  the  complicated  silver  coinage  of 
Etruria,  and  from  the  Roman  iuues,  we  find  in  central  Italy 
a  few  silver  coins  (the  xmit  of  X'x8  grammes  being  the  equivalent, 
at  the  rate  of  x-aso,  of  a  bronze  as  of  x x-xo  oz.)  and  a  large  silver 
ooinage  of  didrachms  and  smaller  denominations  in  lower  Italy. 


This-  was  'chiefly  Itaued  by  the  wealthy  marts  which  dotted  the 
coasts  of  Ounpania,  Calabria,  Lucania  and  the  Bruttii.  We 
find  Etruscan  inscriptions  on  the  coins  of  Etruria,  and  Oscan  on 
some  of  those  of  middle  and  lower  Italy,  where  they  are  eclipsed 
in  number  aiui  style  by  the  Greek  issues.  The  chief  sUver 
standards  of  S.  Italy  are  (x)  the  Campanian  (with  a  dldrachm 
of  7-4X  grammes);  (2)  the  Italic,  with  a  ^tater  of  S'i6  grammes, 
divided  into  thirds;  and  (3)  the  Tarentine,  with  a  stater  of  8*33 
grammes,  divided  into  halves.  The  Tarentine  stater  was  known 
as  ptiOmus.  The  independent  coinage  of  Italy,  with  one  exception, 
canie  to  an  end  in  89  B.C. 

Beginning  in  the  north  of  Italy,  the  first  coins  that  strike  us 
are  those  of  Populonia  in  Etruria.  The  silver  money  of  this 
place  is  generally  of  the  peculiar  fabric  In  which  the  reverse  is  lief t 
perfectly  pkiin.  The  aes  grave  of  upper  and  middle  Italy  was 
largdy  dominated  by  the  issues  of  the  Roman  mints  at  Rome 
and  Capua  (to  be  treated  later).  Samniimx  shows  us  a  curious 
revival  of  native  silver  money  after  the  local  coinage  of  the  Italian 
towns  had  been  almost  abolkhed  by  Rome.  It  was  the  result  of 
the  Social  or  Marsic  War  of  the  copfederate  tribes,  who  struck 
for  Italy  against  the  Roman  supremacy  during  the  years  between 
90  and  88  B.C.  The  coins  present  the  head  of  Italia,  and  reverse 
types,  of  which  the  most  striking  are  warriors,  varying  in  number, 
taking  an  oath  over  a  sacrificial  pig,  and  a  bull  for  Italy  goring 
the  prostrate  wolf  of  Rome.  The  inscriptions  are  Oscan  or 
Latin. 

Certain  of  the  Grade  towns  of  Italy  deserve  toedal  mention  for 
the  splendour  of  their  cdna^;e — beautiful  in  style  and  delicate  in 
execution.  In  Campania  (leaving  the  Romano-Campanlao 
for  later  notice)  the  two  most  interesting  currendes  are  ol 
Cumae  and  Neapolis,  the  modem  Naples.  Cumae  presents 
diver  money  ot  the  archaic  and  the  early  fine  style, 
in  which  last  we  first  observe  the  peculiar  nalvet6  of  western 
Greek  art  bdore  it  had  attained  elaboration.  The  abundant  silver 
coins  <A  Neapolis  are  of  the  early  and  the  late  fine  periods  and  of  the 
decline.  The  types  are  usually  the  head  of  the  siren  Parthenope. 
more  rarely  Athene;  the  reverse  presents  the  man-headed  bull 
common  on  Campanian  moi^ey,  and  possibly  meant  for  the  river>god 
AcheloQa,  father  of  the  Sirens.  The  bronze  money  is  <rf  good  Style: 
and  age  has  beautified  it  with  the  rich  blue  or  green  patina  due  to  the 
sulphurous  soiL  When  we  reach  Calabria  the  Greelc  money  startles 
us  in  astonishing  wealth  of  beauty  in  the  currency  of  the  opulent  and 
luxurious  mart  of  Tarentum,  second  only  to  Syracuse  in  the  whole 
West,  ol  all  the  main  periods  of  art,  ana  including  in  the  age  of  its 
present  prosperity  and  its  fall  (the  time  of  the  contest  with  Rome) 
the  most  abundant  gold  issues  m  any  Greek  dty.  The  gold  money  of 
Tarentum  ^see  Plate)  is  a  ddisht  to  the  eye,  with  the  varied  beauty 
of  its  gem-like  types,  which,  while  they  show  the  gem-engraver's  art, 
prove  the  medallist's  knowledge  of  the  rich  but  opaque  metallic 
material.  Several  heads  of  divinities  adorn  these  coins,  sind  the  chief 
reverse  types  relate  to  the  l^;endaxy  founder,  Taras,  son  of  Poseidon. 
Alwa^  a  youth,  he  appears  as  a  charioteer,  perhaps  as  a  horseman, 
and  ridine  on  a  dolphin — ^the  familiar  Tarentine  type.  The  most 
rcmarkabte  subject  represents  him  with  outstretched  arms  praying 
to  Poaddon,  probably  m  allusion  to  the  Tarentines'  appeal  to  Sparta 
for  aid  about  346  B.C.  (PL  I.  6^.  3).  The  silver  coinage  is  chi^y  of 
didrachms  of  reduced  Corinthian  we^t.  The  prevalent  type  is 
Taras  seated  on  a  dolphin;  in  the  earliest  money  the  type  a  single, 
and  repeated  incuse  on  the  reverse;  afterwards  this  subject  occupies 
the  reverse,  and,  itself  a  charming  composition,  is  delightfully  vaned. 
On  the  early  fine  coins  the  people  or  oemos,  personified  generally  as 
a  youth,  often  holding  a  spindle,  occupies  the  obverse,  but  gives  place 
in  the  4th  century  to  a  horseman  in  various  attitudes,  affording  great 
scope  to  the  engraver's  skill ;  probably  he  is  Taras  himself,  save  when 
he  is  a  full-grown  warrior.  These  representations  illustrate  the 
famed  horsemanship  of  the  Tarentines,  and  refer  to  contests  and 

Ssmes  ^ich  were  probably  local.  Heraclea  in  Lucania  shows  us 
idrachms  of  the  fine  age,  with  heads  of  Athene  and  subjects  con- 
nected with  Heracles:  the  contest  with  the  Nemean  lion  is  most 
skilfully  treated,  and  the  series  is  ve^  characteristic  of  the  gem- 
en^ver's  art.  The  powerful  dty  of  Metapontum  begins  with  early 
coins  having  the  incuse  reverse,  and  then  displays  a  long  series 
stretching  <fown  to  the  decline  of  art.  The  constant  type,  which 
recurs  with  the  heraldic  instinct  of  the  West,  is  the  ear  of  barley, 
reminding  us  of  the  "  golden  harvest  **  (xpwoGr  Mpot)  which  the 
MeUpontines  dedicated  at  DdphL  Like  the  Tarentine  badge,  it 
first  occupies  the  obverse,  then  tne  reverse,  balanced  by  a  charming 
series  of  heads  oi  divinities.  Persephone  is  the  most  appropriate 
counterpart;  we  also  note  heads  of  Concordia  CO|iA»oia)andHyaieia, 
marked  by  an  ingenuous  grace  peculiar  to  the  eariy  fine  work  m  the 
Western  school,  of  Leucippus  the  founder  as  a  ndmeted  warrior 
(occurring  on  a  rare  tetradrachm  and  the  usual  didrachms),  and 
many  other  types  of  unusuaj  variety  and  originality  of  conception. 
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cak»y  tt  Tharix 
Not  only  in' 


nt  Sybuu.  funaiii  for  ber  lunu 
tfva,  dntjQycd  by^Crotoa  ia 


te  uchaic  period  (bv^niof  vith 

lor  Punupi  b^iu  to  can  «bom 
jlB  mint  open  rrtn  titrr  $9  m-t:., 
a]y  were  cloaed»  until  the  tunc  of 

jio  1^   Tb*  AtheniaD 


ottbeoM^buii 

nkniKd  leiin  of  aiiiu. 

ipiedbydchBd 


V^c 

^ -^-^j,  ^  at  Athena,  oi  tetndimduu,  but  tlw 

beauty  of  die  etylc  poiota  to  tlie  direct  influence  of  the  irt  of  centnl 
CriKce  (PL  [.  fig,  4).    The  heul  of  Alheae  ii  coveted  by  a  helaiet 

■damnl  fint  wilh  a  » ■"  "'  -" '  -"■ '—''■'  ' '  "'- 

H-moniler  r    " 
•  nrikjnglyic 

'  Velia,  tlie  bn  colony  of  Pbocaea,  vbo«  diiit)U  lailed  aiHy  to 
the  Ik  wen  latber  Iban  ubralt  to  Ibe  Penian  tyrant  (544  I.e.). 
■iiowa  coina  frort  k»  famdatton.  The  piecei  o(  fine  work  wilneaa  10 
an  Anatk  orlfla  la  Ihe  typea  of  the  bon»  devouring  the  ttu  or  ai 
a  wick  4evk«,  while  the  obyeiie  c^playa  tlH  bead  of  Atficoe  10 
Ducb  la  favour  la  Magna  Gracda,  Tne  ityle,  which  liicica  itreq^h 
but  not  beauty,  fa  Italian,  and  we  aee  no  trace  01  the  pktonai  qualitm 
of  loniu  art,  which  indeed  had  not  token  ita  matun  [onn  when 
the  est*  left  [be  mother  country. 

The  BmllU  are  the  Bnt  native  tuliaoa  whom  we  And  nrikinE 
■  [air  Greek  colnaje.  Their  nild  and  •ilver  ia  of  Jate  Kyle,  the  gnkl 
pnmtlaf  the  head  of  PoRidon  and  Tbetia  00  a  lea-hone,  the 
tilva  the  Bead  of  Thetii  and  the  figun  of  Foacidon,  both  wilb  other 
•ubjecta-  CaukHlla  haa^arly  coiu  ruanins  down  to  the  early  fine 
periM,  Bythoto^cally  intemtlni  in  tyn  and  the  later  iricb  a 
btaulltKlljrdeiinedacaiOBtheRnna.  For  Croton  the  ruling  type 

..  .1.  .j_..    ta. , 1_  -"-—[^undiho  tripod  on  the 

it  at  AErigentum,  ai  Ibi> 
te  >ls>  beautiful  typea  of 


btaulltKlljr  JrilniHl  acag  on  the 
ItthcU^iod.  llHeaileQccurii 
revtfM.  The  Urd  flf%ui  la  inl 
anin  ia  faiferlor  to  Ike  eagle  of  E 
Kenclei  eealed.  o«  oI  nurvello 

»  iimaiS'ble  "^p^tim"  Thi 


•utue,  the  psae  of  which  tealU  Ibe  n-tiUcd  ' 
Panheoon,  w^ile  the  obvtne  pmcnH  ihe  head  of  t1 
wotahlpped  on  (he  prontonlory  ckiae  by.  Tb*  lam 
panlleloaaDf  Metapontum.antweaktndprctly.  TIk  money  of  the 
Locri  EpiaephyrU  afforda  two  cuilouatypei  of  reverie,  ^reae  leated. 
of  fine  nyk.with  the  legend  XIFHHH  AOKFIIK,  andlhelateryn 
■ton  imarkible  niblect  of  RoBia  aeated  while  Fiatia  ciawni  her  ' 
IcgnidbeuuPQlU^IIXnZAOKFaK.  Then  an  beautiful. 
oTihe  Ulllekoown  Iowa  of  Pando^,  bearing  the  head  of  Ihi 
Pandoda  (0 1  the  reverae  hat  the  river  Cralhih  I 
Ladnian  Hen,  and  Pan. 

RbethiB  waa  cloaely  connected  wilh  Meaaene  in  Scily  c 
~ad  thna  the  great  Lilian  currency  of  tetradrachmi  l 
""la,  tynntof  Rhegium  from^u  t0  47C  &c.,  early  in 

,  ii ■'irough  Samiin  advenlureri.    The  coina 

It  Samlan  typea,  and  then,  the  Samlani 

running  bare, 
rhe  later  5th4: 
iRbeglaeOeiB 

ia  iiluatrloua  aa  having  produced 
a  amcaol  nlver  dKlractitni  wmcn,  on  the  ohale.  1>  the  nuM  btauiilul 
in  Italy  (PI,  I.  fig.  jS),  The  obverae  baa  Ihe  head  cf  ■  goddcw,  who 
11  poTlrayed  wingca  on  the  revcrae — a  wonderfully  fine  aubjcct,  well 
conceived  and  jnoA  delicately  executed  In  a  variety  of  difTerent 

of  the  temple  of  Wingleta  Victory  at  Alheua-    Very  curiouily,  the 

rrvene  the  ouoed  figure  of  a  Wlnfleia  Victory,  auntninded  by  the 

The  coinage  of  Sicflyia  Greek.  The  HtDenic  asdCartha^nian 
(Olonica  of  the  coast  left  the  baibannu  nalivo  undiaturbcd  In  the 
j^^  inland  country,  and  both  Isucd  Greek  nmncy,  Ihe 

^^'  Punic  with  a  tincture  of  Phoeoidan  iiyle.  The  coinage 
ranges  ftom  the  6(h  century  B.C.  until  the  jubju^lion  of  the 
islind  by  the  Romani,  after  which  a  few  dtiea  atruck  colonial 
or  impenal  coins  for  a  ahort  space.  The  marked  perioda  an 
those  of  the  preponderance  of  Syracuse  from  4S0  to  ata  n.c, 
interrupted  by  the  great  Catthnginian  wan,  which  were  fatal 
Is  Ihe  dlics  of  Ihe  Muthera  coast.  The  coinage  ia  in  gold 
and  eiedruED,  mainly  issued  at  SynniM,  in  silver  and  in  bronie. 
Tbe  lUndud  ii  Atlic,  eiupt  the  ttrlleM  money  of  Ibe  Chalddian 


nies  Himera,  Zande  (Meaaene),  and  Naioi,  whkJi  lolfevi  Ihe 

inctan   wdghl.    The   metrology  of   Sicily   haa  a  diaiiect 

lion  to  that  of  Italy.    Here  also  thcte  ia  a  double  lUadud, 

7  and  bronxe,  and  in  consequence  as  intruaive  ulvcr  coin, 

aing  but  little  from  Ihe  obol,  wdgbing  0.57  instead  of  -j^ 

nmcs,  Ihe  silver  equivalent  of  the  bionie  liin,  whose  name 

oiTows.    The  lilm  in  btonie  was  the  Sldlian  pound  of  iiS 

jsaa,  equal  to  half  an  Aiiic  mina,  and  10  two-ifairds  of  Ihe 

un  libra  m  pound.    So  Impatlani  was  the  litra  in  SicHy 

that  Ihe  silvn  litra  tuppUoted  Ihe  obd,  and  the  didiaclun  wis 

nmetitnes  called  i  lUter  □(  ten  litrae,  the  dccadrachra  a  piece  d 

fifty  litrae,  penteconiahtron.    The  leading  coin  ii  the  leua- 

*  m,  not,  at  io  Italy,  Ihe  didiichm 

i  Sidliau  [Doney  is  of  extremely  careful  anislic  work,  not 

unfrecjuenlly  even  in,  the  case  of  bronae  allowing  for 

~d  execution  of  the  die;  and  Ihe  highes 

tained.    The  art  is  thai  of  Ihe  soulheni  branch  of  the  gicti 

item  school,  generally  more  skilful  Ihaii  the  art  of  soutbcn 

Italy,  but  less  varied.    The  earher  fine  work  haa  a  naive  beauty 

peculiar  to  the  West  and  alrnosi  confined  to  Sidly;  all  thai 

followi  is  evidently  gera-eograven'   work.    Tbew  coiiis  art 

remarkable  for  the  frequency  of  artists'  signatura,  which  be 

Ihe  short  period  of  highest  skill  are  almost  universal  on  Ihe 

larger  silver  money  of  Syracuse,  and  occur  leas  frequently  on 

that  of  the  other  great  dtics.    Among  these  artists  may  be 

mentioned   Exacestidas   (at   Camarina),  Eudeidas,  Eumeno, 

Pbtygillus    (at    Syracuse),    Euacnelus    (Syrucuse,     Camarina. 

Catana),  Cimon  (Mcssans,  SyiacuK  PL  I.  ggs.  7, 8),  HenclcHla] 

and  ChoiiioD  (Catana).    At  in  Italy,  Ihe  dedioe  ia  nme  rapid 

than  elsewhete  in  the  Greek  world,  in  consequerice  oC  the 

inherent  weakness  of  ihe  style;  but  it  is  in  pan  due  te  the 

calamities  of  the  island,  as  of  lower  Italy, 

The  fame  won  by  the  tyranni  and  other  leading  aiislocxals  cJ 
Sidly  in  the  great  national  contests  of  Hellas,  in  the  race  with 
the  quadriga,  the  mule-car  and  the  hone,  led  to  Ihe  iniTodoctioo 
and  supremacy  of  types  commemorallng  these  vicigiics,  probably 
in  most  oies  those  achieved  at  Olyicpia.  Il  is  obvious  that  ns 
success  could  be  so  appropriatdy  figured  on  Ibe  roinace;  the 
charioteer  ot  Ihe  horwtnan.  nol  the  diy,  wsi  Ihe  victor,  bul  ai 
Ihe  sitne  lime  the  renown  of  the  dty  waa  indiiaolubly  cixiarrteii 
with  the  dliien  who  won  It.  Hence  Ibcae  types  are  almost 
confined  to  slates  ruled  by  tyjamu  or  oligarchiea;  outaliie  Skily 
they  are  practically  only  found  at  Rhegium  when  it  was  doady 
connected  with  Sidly,  at  CyrcDe,  in  the  money  of  Philip  n.  of 
Macedon  and  at  Olynthua  and  in  Euboea.  Hie  borscman  is  not 
a  frequent  type;  the  mule-car  is  limited  to  Uesacse  (aod 
Rhegium);  but  the  quadriga  bcCDmet  the  stereotyped  sobien 
for  Ihe  teveite  ol  Ihe  great  Sicilian  teltadrachms — the  bulk  ol 
the  coinage — and  only  escapes  heraldic  umenes  by  a  chamiinc 
variety  in  Ihe  details.  In  Ibe  age  of  fiocsi  an  a  dii-ioiiy  of  the 
dty  takes,  in  Homeric  guise,  the  place  of  ihe  charioteer,  or 
Victoiy  herself  so  wins  the  ronteat;  commonly  she  bovers 
above,  about  to  crown  the  charioteer  or  the  borsca.  Vet  tnore 
interesting  are  the  typea  cormected  with  nature^worship, 
espedally  those  portraying  river-gods  in  the  form  of  a  msA- 
headed  hull,  or  a  youth  with  the  budding  hams  of  1  calf, « in  the 
shape  of  a  dog,  and  also  the  subjects  of  the  nymphs  of  [oanuiBs. 
These  type*  occur  on  dthet  tide  of  Ihe  uhb.  On  nculy  alL 
one  side  (in  cariy  limes  Ibe  leverae.  latet  the  obvetie)  is  bdd  b>' 
the  bead  of  a  dlvioily,  FenefAone  and  Athene  (akiiig  the  first 

Hie  lesding  poaitioa  iriiicb  Syracuse  bdd  in  the  itUnd'oi 
ll  proper  lo  notice  her  splendid  currenc 
knowledge  of  the  materials,  for  skill  in  suitably  51 
the  apace,  and  for  delicacy  of  execution  in  r^ 
range  of  Greek  money,  though  we  mis  I 
of  Greece,  the  alrong  feeling  of  wealem  A 
simple  piclurciqueness  ol  Crele.  Syracuse  srat  foiuideil  in 
734  n.c.  by  Archiat  of  Corinth,  an  origin  which,  renKmbemi 
on  both  tides,  served  bet  well  In  later  bisiory.  In  tbe  6ih 
century,  perhaps  while  slill  under  the  cJigartlty  of  the  GeDmcn, 
the  issued  her  moat  sicbaic  silver  money,  which,  prisitirc  aa 
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it  ii,  ^va  pramiie  al  tlw  an  of  ibe  Utar  cdnici,  ind  t 
the  igoniitic  lypa,  thus  indicating  some  aity  victoiy  U  ■  gnat 
Bdlenlc  coDlest.  Gcb,  tycaot  ol  Geb,  .mn  the  duriot  nee  u 
Olympii  in  ^SS  B.C.,  seemed  Syncuie  ia  4S5  B.C.,  ud,  vhen 
the  Cirtbiginianj,  probably  by  agreement  wiih  Xena,  iowled 
Sicily,  utterly  routed  Ibem  it  the  great  battle  of  Himen  (480 
B.C.),  tbe  Salamia  of  tbe  West.  These  evenli  find  their  iccord 
in  the  issue  and  subjects  of  bis  S)Tacusan  money,  which,  however, 
was  Bliuck,  u  usual  in  that  IgE.  in  Ihe  name  of  the  people. 
The  chaiiot  type  is  vaded,  for  Victory  appean  hovering  above 
tbe  duuioteei,  about  to  ciown  Ihe  horses,  and  the  coiaa  issued 
■Iter  the  great  battle  show  the  lion  of  Libya  beneatb  tbe  car  in 
tbe  eiergue  (PL  I.  Eg.  6).  These  last  pieces  are  fiied  in  date  by 
the  famous  aloiy  how  Gelo's  wife  Dernarete,  having  gained 
favourable  terms  lor  the  vanquished  Cuthiginiiins,  was  presented 
bjr  them  with  a  bundled  talents  of  gdd,  by  means  of  which 
were  coined  the  great  silver  pieces  of  fifty  litrae  or  ten  dnchmi. 
which  were  called  after  her  Demareteia.  They  bear  Ihe  head  oI 
Victory,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  the  quadriga  and  lion.  The 
battle  ol  Himers  and  the  death  of  Celo  U7S  B-C)  fix  the  date  of 
these  remarkable  coins,  which  close  the  archaic  lerica  of  Syracuse 
and  give  us  a  fixed  point  u  Greek  art,  at  about  479  bx. 

Hicro  I.  (47S-4M  B.C.),  the  brother  and  successor  of  Gclo, 

at.),  to  his  great  victory  over  the  Eliuscani  ofl  Cumae  (474  "-C.), 

denotes  the  vanquished  maritime  power.    Tt  is  to  be  noted  that 
o  introduces  the  Victory  in  tbe  chariot  type,  so  in  the 


n  type  w 


n  Olympic,  victory  in  the  fou 


Celo  had  w 

HicFO  in  the  hois 

in  Ihe  Pythian  gamca.     Wilh  Hicn 

to  archaic  art.    The  female  beads  on 

eye  in  profile  and  show  beauty  and  ' 

«ven  exceptionally  nprescnled  in  nj: 

rule  of  Thrasybulua.  the  last  brother 

end,  and  the  age  of  the  democracy  (466-406  b.c.)  began.    The 

powef  of  the  city  on  a  sure  basis,  and  fifty  yean  of  prosperity 
followed.  To  the  earlier  part  of  this  age  belong  the  beautiful 
tiantitionaJ  coins  in  which  the  female  heads  are  marked  by  a 
youtbful  simplicity  of  beauty  combmed  with  fanciful  and  even 
fantHtic  irfatment  of  the  hair;  Ihe  reverses  nmain  extremely 
aevcre.  Towards  the  close  of  this  age,  beginning  about  430, 
there  are  very  fine  works,  the  fint  signed  coins,  with  the  old 
digaity  yet  with  greater  freedom  of  style,  the  hones  of  the 
quadriga  in  rapid  movement. 

Tbe  victory  of  Syracuse  in  ibe  oootest  with  Athens  wis  Ihe 
occasion  for  the  reissue  of  lenKlrachm  tncces,  commonty  bul 
moneously  called  medallions.  On  the  reverses  of  these  are  a 
victorious  chariot  and  a  panoply  of  arms,  representing  the 
prises  offered  at  the  games  by  which  the  Syracusans  com- 
memorated the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  on  the  Assnarus  in 
413.  On  Ihe  obverses  is  the  head  of  Ihe  local  nympb  Arelhusa. 
The  designs  sre  by  Ihe  artists  Cimon  (PL  I.  fig.  S),  Euaenetua, 
and  a  third  who  is  namrlf^i.  These  pieces  continued  to 
be  issued  down  to  about  360  i.c.  through  the  Diony»an 
period.  Contemponry  with  them  are  numerous  splendid  tetn- 
drachms — aigned  and  unsigned — as  well  as  the  first  gold 
and  broQse  issued  by  Syracuse.  The  interference  of  Dion 
in  Syiacmsn  politics  (3S7-3S3)  was  marked  by  the  intro- 
duction of  an  eleclrum  coinage,  and  of  a  silver  didrachni  of 
Corinthian  type,  corresponding  in  weight  to  the  tridrachm  at 
Corinth,  and  wilh  the  same  lypea,  the  head  of  Athena  and  the 
Pegasus.  Tbe  Dionyaian  dynasty  closed  in  anarchy,  until 
Syracuse  appHiled  to  Corinth,  and  Timoleon  was  sent  to  restore 
order  (344  B.C.J,  tlis  advent  maiks  an  epoch  in  Sicilian  coinage. 
He  restored  Ihe  gold  coinage  and  issued  various  silver  coins 
which  aQude  to  Corinth  and  to  liberty,  and  under  hit  influence 
many  small  dtiea  in  Sicily  awoke  to  political  life  as  members  of 
'nmoteon's  league  and  issued  a  scant/  but  interesting  bronze 
coiosfe.    The  Syracusan  democracy  was  overthrown  in  ji]  B.C. 


and  the  dty  seised  by  A^tboctes  (jij-jSp  B.C.),  ibe  worst 
of  (he  [ynnts  of  Syracuse.  In  the  course  of  his  reign  be  adopted 
the  royal  style,  and  his  coins,  a  reCecIion  of  earlier  work,  ^ve 
'  ■■  ■    ■     1  with  theli"    ■■  ■     -■ 


beaial 


Them 


unpaigni 


lAfriQ 


which 


The  tyrant  Hicetaa  (188-iSo  a.c)  and  the  next  rukt,  Pyrthus. 
king  of  Epinu  {378-S7S  B.C.),  eontmue  ihe  nJnage,  ^irhus 
issuing  money  in  the  name  of  the  Syracusans  and  also  atrikinfi 
his  own  peco.  The  departure  of  iVrrhus  led  10  the  eslablisfa- 
menl  by  Hiero  II.  (c.  ijo-irfi  B.cJ  of  a  dynasty  which,  so  long 
as  he  ruled,  restored  tbe  ancient  prosperity  and  preponderance 
of  the  rule  of  his  namesake.  At  first  content  with  inscribing 
his  name  alone,  he  soon  not  only  takes  the  title  of  king,  conferred 
on  him  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  but  also  places  his  portrait 
on  the  money.  Of  his  lime  is  the  baulilul  portrait  ol  h^  queen 
Fbiliilis.  The  money  of  the  short  reign  of  Hieronymus  (itj- 
1 14  B.C.)  and  of  the  brief  democracy  which  fell  before  the  Romans 
(ii4^>ii  ax:.)  dose  the  independent  series  of  this  great  dty. 
Bul  her  uune  still  appeals  in  bronze  money  issued  after  the 

Talcing  the  rest  of  tbe.  money  of  ^1y  In  alphabetical  order,  we 
first  note  a  very  fine  bronie  coin  bearing  a  buutiTuI  female  head, 
perhaps  that  of^SidUa,  crowned  wilh  myrtle,  and  m  lyre,  na^ 
which  belongs  to  Ihe  time  of  Timoleoji's  league.  This  coin  ^^^zT^ 
ii  conjecluially  alliibuled  to  Adianum.  The  £nt  great  ^7?*^ 
(own  It  Agrigentum,  lepreoented  by  archaic,  tranbtinnnl,       '*'^^- 

by  the  Canhaginians  in  io6  b.c. — a  blow  from  which  li  never  re- 
covered. The  unial  types  are  (he  eagle  and  the  lre«h-WBter  crab, 
hut  in  the  age  of  finest  art  we  lec  (wo  eagles  devouring  a  hare  (cf. 
AeKhylu*.  Atam,  109  tcq.)  and  a  vrctoiioui  chaiiDl;  these  occur  in 

■re  of  good  work.    The  type  moK 

liver-gnl,  with  the  name  Xoagaa,  i ..._. . ._ _. —  _,-„_. 

luming-poW.  Tbe  auccess  of  Agrigcntum  at  (he  game>  11  at  tested  by 
Pindar,  while  Virgil  (/ten.  iii.  70^.  Gratius  (Cyneg.  536)  and  Silius 

TVLtrnoneyof  Camarioa  Is  (if  euedal  beauty  and  interest.  Camar- 
Ih,   irutkbutfeweeinsbefoRIheyearof liberaiion(46i).ioana[(er 


rfbyiel 


Hipparis.  the  Hipporis  is 


Bcredchannclsby  which  t  hell  ippi 


wrptrir).      On    ihe  R 


an: 


Jull  and  of  the  figure  of  Victory,  of  a  type  rfmarVably  advanced  lor 
ihc  lime  a(  which  they  were  struck,    f'rom  476  to  461,  under  the 


chm(Pl.I.fii[.lo) 


h  a  woodeif ill  h'e^'k'Silenu  >, 
litw  a  thunderbolt  and  a  icei 

^.  ..  , 1  Is  an  eagle  perched  on  O' 

Aetnaean  pines.    The  head  of  Apollo  succeeds,  with  lor  r> 


Caiana  and  Leoniin 


mtury  produced  som* 
ted  at  the  knees  of  fill 


Sr-^'oTla^,"- 


u>ther,  asking  for  tS 

ifchak:  (etradrachm 
the  oh  erse  the  ion 
ill  name.    The  Gels 
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an  Ionic  column,  ai  on  coins  of  Catana.  A  beautiful  tetiadfachm 
repreaento  the  city  goddess  (Sosipolis)  placing  a  wreath  on  the  head 
of  the  monstrous  river-god.  A  little  later  is  a  tetradrochm  which  has 
types  of  the  head  of  the  Gelas  as  a  young  man  homed,  surrounded 
by  three  fishes,  and  on  the  reverse  Victory  in  a  biga  with  a  wreath 
above.  Small  gold  coins,  and  a  didrachm  representing  a  Gdoan 
cavalryman  spearing  an  Athenian  hoplitCjare  among  the  coins  issued 
shortly  before  the  tall  of  Gela  in  ^05.  The  money  of  Himera  is  of 
great  interest.  The  oldest  didracnms  of  Himera,  which  probably 
began  in  the  6th  century  B.C.,  bear  on  the  obverK  a  cock  and  on  the 
reverse  an  incuse  pattern;  later,  a  hen.  During  the  time  that  Thero 
of  Agrigentum  held  the  dty  (before  480  to  472),  the  crab  of 
i^^gentum  Jtppean  on  the  didiachma.  The  tranational  tetra- 
dia»ms  bear  on  the  one  «de  a  victorious  quadriga  and  on  the  other  a 
nymph  sacrificing,  near  whom  a  little  Silenus  stands  under  the  stream 
01  a  fountain  issuing  from  a  lion's  head  in  a  wall.  Leontini  is  repre> 
eented  by  tetradracnms  with  the  head  of  ApoUo  and  the  victorious 
car,  which  gives  place  to  a  lion's  head.  The  aeries  of  Messene  begins, 
when  the  town  was  called  Zancle,  or,  as  it  is  written  upon  the  coins, 
Dancle,  with eariy  drachmsof  smaller  pieces  of  the  Ae^netan  weight, 
and  of  very  archaic  work.  On  the  obverse  b  a  dolphin,  and  around 
it  a  sickle;  on  the  revene  the  earliest  pieces  repeat  the  same  design 
incuse  (as  in- the  earliest  coinage  of  S.  Italy),  but  later  we  find  a  shell 
in  the  midst  of  an  incuse  pattern.  The  place  is  laid  to  have  received 
its  name  on  account  of  the  resemUanoe  of  the  hartwur  to  a  sickle 
(f  AykW  or  ftYKKq).  Next  to  these  first  coins  of  Zancle  may  be 
placed,  as  tne  oldest  piece  of  the  Attic  weight,  a  tetradiachm  with 
the  Samian  types,  a  Don's  scalp  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  the 
head  of  a  calf,  and  bearing  the  inscription  MESZBNION.  This 
cmn  was  doubtless  struck  during  the  rule  of  the  Samians,  who 
took  the  place  about  494  B.C.,  at  tne  instigation  of  Anaxilaus,  tyrant 
of  Rhegium,  by  whom  they  were  subsequently  exjielled  (Thucyd. 
vi.  4).  The  next  pieces  are  the  earliest  of  those  which  have  on  the 
obveiae  the  mule-car  and  on  the  reverse  a  runnin|^  hare,  like  the 
contemporary  coins  of  Rhegium,  with  the  same  devices  and  equallv 
of  the  rule  «  Anaxilaus.  These  types  cease  at  Rhegium,  though 
they  continue  at  Mesiene,  some  of  the  tetradrachms  bearing  them 
being  of  the  age  of  fine  art.  About  450  there  must  have  oeen  a 
temporary  restoration  of  the  Zanclrans,  who  struck  a  tetradrachm 
with  Poseidon  and  the  dolphin  as  types.  A  fine  piece  of  rather  later 
date  represents  Pan  caressing  a  hare.  When  the  town  had  been  seixed 
(387  B.C.)  by  the  Mamertini,  money  was  struck  with  their  name. 
Naxos  is  represented  by  eariy  Anineric  drachms  with  an  archaic 
head  of  Dionysus.  Immediately  a^er  the  year  of  liberation  (461)  it 
produced  a  tetradrachm  with  a  head  of  Dionysus  and,  on  the  reverse, 
a  aquatting  Sileuus,  remarkable  for  the  study  of  anatomical  detail 
(see  PI.  I.  nff.  1 1).  These  types  are  repeated  in  a  less  severe  style  some 
fifty  years  later,  when  also  an  engraver  Prodes  sigi»  some  pretty 
didrachms.  Secesta  b  represented  by  cxAnM  from  about  480  B.C. 
We  first  notice  the  head  of  the  nymph  Scgesta  and  a  hound,  probably 
the  river-god  Crimisus;  then  the  saine  type  for  reverse  assodated 
with  a  young  hunter  accompanied  bjr  two. hounds— a  charming 
composition.  Another  interesting  type  b  a  victorious  car  driven  by 
Persephone,'  who  carries  eare  of  com. 

In  the  series  of  the  dty  of  Selinus  tne  first  coins  are  didrachms, 
hcAtiaf  on  the  obverse  a  leaf  and  on  the  reverse  an  incuse  square. 
The  aty  and  the  river  of  the  same  name  no  doubt  derived  their 
name  from  the  plant  9iXt«er  (probably  wild  oelayM^'vMfrMeo^i), 
the  leaf  of  which  *must  be  here  mtended.  Tetradrachms  and 
didrachms  of  tranmtional  and  of  good  art  have  devices  of  more  than 
usual  interest.  The  obverse  edibits  a  river-god,  sometimes  the 
Selinus,  sometimes  the  Hypsas,  sacrifidng  at  an  altar  to  the  god  of 
healing,  while  on  the  didrachm  a  wading-bird  b' sometimes  seen 
behind  him,  as  if  departing.  The  obverse  of  the  didrachms  shows 
Heracles  subduing  the  bdU,  and  the  reverse  of  the  tetradrachms 
generally  shows  a  quadriga  in  which  ApoUo  stands  drawing  hb  bow, 
while  Artemb  b  charioteer.  The  reference  in  all  these  cases  must  be 
to  the  driving  away  of  the  pestilence  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Selinus  by  the  draining  of  the  marshes. 

The  Siculo-Punic  coins,  that  is,  those  actually  struck  by  the 
Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  "will  best  be  dealt  with  under  Carthage, 
below. 

The  islands  of  Melita,(^ulds  and  Cossura  near  ^cHy  issued  late 
coins  which  belong  to  the  African  scries,  showing  a  curious  mixture  of 
Phoenician  and  Egyptbn  elements  in  some  of  tneir  types.  Of  Lipara 
there  b  heavy  bronze  money  on  the  Sicilbn  system,  having  on  the 
obverse  a  head  of  Hephaestus,  or  sometimes  a  figure  of  the  same 
divinity  seated,  holding  a  hammer  and  a  vase,  which  he  seems  to 
have  just  formed. 

In  the  Tauric  Chersonese  there  are  interesting  coins,  in  the 
three  metab,  of  the  dty  of  Panticapaeum,  .the  modem  Kertch. 

Their  obverse  usually  bears  the  head  of  Pan  and  their 
2j^*"*»  reverse  a  griffin  and  other  subjects;  some  are  of  fine 
fffirrtf,  ^tc  Creek  style.   The  gold  u  of  higher  weight  than  usual, 

owing  to  the  cheapness  of  the  metal  at  thb  place. 
The  money  of  Sarmatia,  of  Dada,  and  of  upper  and  lower 
Moesia,  b  diiefly  bionre  of  the   Graeco-Roman  class.    In 


SarmatU  we  may  notice  the  autonomous  and  imperial  pieoes 
of  Olbia,  which  alone  amongst  Greek  dties  produced  a  series 
of  cast  bronse  coins,  and  in  Dada  the  series  bearing  the  name 
of  the  province.  The  Roman  colonia  Viminadum  in  vf^a 
Moesia  b  represented  by  numerous  coins  •of  a  late  time.  Of 
Istrus,  In  kmer  Moesia,  there  are  drachms  having  a  strange  type 
on  the  obverse,  representing  two  beardless  heads,  side  by  side, 
the  one  upright  and  the  other  upside  down;  on  the  revcise  b 
an  eagle  devouring  a  fish.  The  st^  of  these  coins  b  in  general 
fair,  thou^  it  sometimes  ^>proadics  to  barbarism.  ApoQooia 
Pontica  produced  fine  silver  coins  with  a  head  of  ApoUo  and  an 
anchor.  There  are  abundant  Greek  imperial  coins  of  Mardano- 
polia  and  Nioopolis,  while  Tomi  b  zqpresented  in  tfab  class  at 
well  as  by  autonomous  monqr. 

The  cdns  of  Thrace  are  of  hl^  interest.   Here  and  in  Mace- 
donia we  observe  the  eariy  efforts  of  barbarous  tribes  to  ooia 
the  produce  of  their  silver  mines,  and  the  qilendid 
issues  of  the  Greek  cok>nies;  and  we  see  in  the  weights 
the  influence  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  and  the  Athenians, 
oldest  coins  are  of  the  early  5th  century  BjC,  and  there  are 
others  of  all  subsequent  times,  both  whUe  the  countxy  was 
independent  and  while  it  was  subject  to  the  Romans,  until 
the  cessation  of  Greek  coinage.    Some  of  the  best  period  are  of 
the  highest  artistic  merit.   So  long  as  thty  maintain  any  gcDcral 
dbtincUve  peculiarities  of  fabric  and  design,  that  is,  from  their 
commencement  until  the  age  <d  Philip,  the  Tbrsdan  coins 
resemble  those  of  Macedonia.   The  money  of  Abdera  oompnses 
tetradrachms  and  smaller  coins  of  the  periods  of  archaic  and 
fine  art,  all  but  the  btest  of  the  Phoenician  standard,  ultiaaatdy 
superseded  by  the  Penic.   The  prindpal  type  b  a  seated  griffin, 
copied  from  Its  mother-d^,  Teos.   Tlie  reverse  type,  an  incuse 
square,  has  at  first  four  divisions,  but  In  the  age  of  the  finest 
art  contains  a  variety  of  beautiful  subjects,  the  signets  of  tht 
magbtrates.    Aenus  b  remarkable  for  the  great  beauty  of  some 
of  its  coins.   These  are  tetradrachms  of  Attic  weight,  of  the  late 
archaic  and  best  ages.  The  interesting  turning-point  from  growth 
to  maturity  b  seen  in  a  vigorous  head  of  Hermes  in  profile, 
wearing  the  petasus.    A  little  later  b  the  splendid  aeries  of 
fadng  holds,  the  broad,  severe,  and  sculptural  treatment  of 
which  b  truly  admirable,  and  far  superior  to  the  mpre  showy 
handling  of  Uie  same  subject  In  Uter  drachms.    A  gdat  b  the 
reverse  type  of  the  larger  coins.    Tlie  money  of  the  dty  of 
Byzantium  begins  with  coins  on  the  Persic  standard  of  good 
style,  having  on  the  obveise  a  buU  above  a  dolphin  and  00  the 
reverse  an  incuse  square  of  four  divisions,  and  doses  with  the 
series  of  bronze  coins  issued  under  the  empire.    The  star  and 
crescent  type  first  appears  in  the  Roman  period.    Of  Maiooea, 
aodcntiy  famous  for  its  wine,  there  b  an  interesting  series, 
among  which  we  notice  fine  tetradrachms  of  Phoenician  weight, 
having  on  the  obverse  a  prancing  horse  and  on  the  reverse  a 
vine  within  a  square.   The  standard  changes  to  Persic,  of  whk^ 
there  b  a  beautiful  series  of  didrachms.    Then  the  series  b  ia- 
teiTupted  by  the  rule  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  and  resamed  ia 
a  baxbarous  coinage  of  the  native  Thradans,  issued  in  the  second 
and  first  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  ronsittfing  of  spread 
Attic  tetradrachms  with  the  types  of  the  head  of  beardless 
Dionysus  crowned  with  ivy  and  on  the  other  side  hb  figure. 
The  Greek  imperial  coins  of  Pautalia  and  Perinthus  are  worthy 
of  notice.    Among  those  of  the  latter  town  we  may  mcntioa 
fine  pieces  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  Sevcrus,  and  large  coins, 
commonly  caDed  medallions,  of  Caracalla  and  other  cmperois. 
The  money  of  the  imperial  dass  issued  by  Philippopolis,  Scrdica 
and  Trajanopolb  should  also  be  noticed.    In  the  Thradas 
Chersonese  the  most  important  series  b  one  of  small  autooomoBS 
silver  pieces,  probably  of  the  town  of  Cardia.   There  b  a  lioutcd 
but  highly  interesting  group  of  coins  of  Thradan  kings  asi 
dynasts.    The  earliest  are  of  Ungs  of  the  Odiysae,  ixxindisf 
Spaxadocus  and  Seuthes  I.,  wlx>  began  to  rdgn  in  4»4J»5- 
and  whose  money  bean  the  two  remarkable  inscriptions  SSYftA 
KOMMAand  ZSyOAAFryPIOir.    It  doses  with  the  issues  of 
Roman  vassab,  such  as  Cotys  IV.  (a.o.  ia-19).    Lysimarhav 
commonly  dassed  as  king  of  Thrace,  belongs  to  tlie  tfroup  of 
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After 


of  Phociudui  weight,  buuing 
of  Dkinysiu.  Thoc  uc  of  tbc  bol  period  of  ut,  ind  Bme 
tetndndinu  an  unoog  the  very  final  Creek  coins.  The  heul 
of  Dionyiu)  ii  trealed  b  i>  tculpliuil  style  th>l  is  lemulubly 
bmad  ud  itasd.  The  tnasiive,  pooeclul  (eatuies,  uid  the  lomul 
bail,  neuly  fiUicg  to  the  oeclc  in  letulu  cuHs  like  Iboae  of  the 
full  beard,  ue  relieved  by  a  broad  wreath  of  ivy-leavei,  daigned 
with  great  delicacy  tod  timplidly.  The  levene  bean  a  Heiada 
koeeliog  on  one  knee  and  ducharging  his  bow— a  subject 
powerfully  treated.  Of  a  fai  later  period  there  are  large 
letradrachms.  much  icsembliog  those  of  Maronea,  with  the 
■ame  type  of  the   beardless   Dionyim,   hut  oa    the   reverse 

The  money  of  Macedonia  both  dvic  and  regal  ia  of  great 
variety  and  interest.  Il  begins  at  an  early  lime,  piDbably 
^  towards  the  end  of  the  6th  century  a.c.   The  old  pieces 

^.1.         are  of  silver,  faronie  having  come  into  use  a  century 
later,  and  gold  atwut  the  middle  of  the  4lh  century 
BX.    The  characur  of  the  coinage  resembles  that  of  Thncc; 
r  of  the  Phoenician,  Babylonic  and  AitiF 


Them 


.    Thelirgnln 


nf  tlK  time  of  Alexander  L  (4oS'4S4),  and 
ind  indicate  the  metillic  wslth  ol  the  counuy  mote  inan  its 
commercial  activity.  The  cbief  groups  of  coins  are  those  of  the 
Pangaeall,  Bitaltian.  Slrymoniao  and  Chslcidian  dislricts.  of 
the  kings  of  Macedon  and  Paeonia,  and  of  Maceiloa  under  the 
Romans.  This  last  aeiits  begins  with  the  coins  of  the  "  regions  " 
issued  by  permission  of  the  senate  and  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Macedonians,  from  rsS  to  150  B.C.;  these  are  (allowed  by  coins 
of  the  Roman  generals  against  Andriicui  and  of  the  pretender 
himself,  and,  from  r46  onwards,  of  the  Roman  province-    Under 

of  the  Kdnon,  i-e-  the  provincial  diet.  As  regards  the  earlier 
dvic  coinage:  the  coinage  of  Acanthus  comprises  fine  archaic 
letradiachns  of  Attic  weight  and  others  of  Phoenician  weight 
and  very  vigorous  in  style,  of  the  commencement  6f  the  period 
of  good  art.  The  type  of  their  (Averse  is  a  lion  sdiing  a  bull 
(cf.  Herodot.  vii.  us  f.).  The  money  of  A eneia  >»  chiefly  interest- 
ing from  its  bearing  the  head  of  the  hero  Aeneas:  and  on  one 
extraordinary  coin  of  archaic  fabric,  an  Attic  tetradiachm,  the 
subject  is  the  hero  carrying  Anchiscs  from  Troy,  preceded  by 
Creusa  carrying  Ascanius^  this  is  in  date  txfore  500  a.c.  The 
town  of  Amphipolis  is  represented  by  a  long  series.  There  are 
Pboenidan  letradrachmt  of  about  400  B.C.  having  on  the  obverse 
a  head  of  Apollo,  (adng,  sometimes  in  a  splendid  style,  which 
recalls  the  art  of  the  immediate  successors  ol  Theidias  (Fl,  I.  hg. 
ij).  The  reverse  type  is  a  flaming  racc-toith  in  an  incuse  square. 
The  tenitoty  nf  Chalddice  is  eminent  for  the  eicellence  of  some 
o(  its  silver  coins.  There  is  a  very  early  Atlic  tetradrachm  ol 
(Hynlhus.  with  a  quadriga,  and  an  eagle  vnlhin  a  double  square, 
which  reminds  us  of  the  idea  of  the  great  Sicilian  currencies, 
the  record  of  Olym[HC  victory.  The  Pboenidan  tetradntchms 
of  (he  best  period  struck  by  the  Chalddian  League  f30i-j7o  n.c., 
and  bier],  Olynthus  being  probably  the  mint ,  are  of  greal  stylistic 
intenst(PLI.  £g.  13).  Theobversc  bears  the  head  of  Apollo  in 
profile  crowned  with  laurel.  It  is  in  very  high  relief  and  treated 
with  great  simplidty,  though  not  with  the  severity  of  somewhat 
earlier  pieces.     The  delicacy  of  the  features  is  balanced  by  the 

On  the  reverse  is  a  lyre.  There  is  an  early  series  ol  coins  ol  Lete, 
none  later  than  about  4S0.  The  obverse  type  is  a  satyr  with  a 
nymph,  and  on  the  reverse  is  an  incuse  square  divided  fourfold. 


first  diagonally  and  then  in  squares.  Uende  has  money  of  Attic 
weight,  the  types  being  connected  with  Silenus,  who  on  a  tetra- 
drachm at  fine  style  is  portrayed  reclining,  a  wine-vase  in  his 
hand,  on  the  back  of  an  ass:  the  reverse  bean  a  vine.  Of 
Neapolis  (Datenon)  there  are  early  coins  with  the  Gorgon's 
head  and  the  incuse  square,  which  in  the  period  o(  fine  an  gives 
way  to  a  chatming  bead  of  the  "  Virgin  Goddess  "  crowned  with 
olive.  The  coins  of  Philippi  inlhe  three  metals  arc  mainly  of 
the  time  ol  Philip  U.,  who,  having  laund  a  rich  gold  mine  near 
Crenidts,  changed  its  name  10  Philippi.  The  gold  crnns  arc 
Attic  sUttts,  the  silver  pieces  of  the  Phoenician  or  Macedonian 
weight,  like  Philip's  own  money.  The  earliest  bear  the  name  ol 
the  "Thauans  of  the  Mainland,"  who  tmrnediaidy  preceded 
FfaHip'i  colony.  All  bear  the  head  of  young  Heracles  in  a  lion^s 
skin,  and  a  tripod.  Imperial  pieces  were  struck  by  the  city  as 
a  colonia.  There  is  a  Long  but  late  series  of  Theasalonica  which 
in  the  lime  of  the  regions  was  the  mint  ol  the  second  region; 
■■  '  .       i  .     .*  period  show 


very  curious  astronomical  types,  probably  issued  by  the  ecci 
Aleiarchus,  brother  ol  Cassander.  The  issues  of  the  Tl 
Macedonians  an  eilnmely  interesting.  They  are  all 
anterior  to,  or  it  may  be  contemporary  with,  Aleiandet 
Mictdon.  The  leading  coins  are  octadiachinsof  the  Phoei 
standard.  They  have  usually  but  one  type,  the  reverse  U 
a  quadripartite  incuse  square.  Their  suriden  appearand 
heavy  weight  are  due  to  the  working  of  the  silver  mines  0 
tnrder  ol  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  The  usual  types  are  a  w 
leading  a  baise  or  a  yoke  nl  oien.  The  coins  bear  ihe  nan 
—    ■         "  "ig  of  the  Edoni,  the  Orresi" 
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art  is,  wiilunil  beinK  dHpicabh,  la 
1  ol  both  gold  and  lilver  is  Aliic.  Th 
Id  tctndrachmg.  stalcn  or  didrachm 
or  drachma,  wiih  their  half  or  ■  tmalk 


ll>?>!«ieii<ld^^?[iTlig^ua'lly'^^S^n«ng.'  (Foi^ll 
Eaitem  CDinage  lee  I  Iv.  Ortental  Coini.) 

The  coinafc  al  Alexander  is  lollowed  by  Ihal  ol  Philip  Ar 
with  the  iBine  types  in  gold  and  lilver.  That  of  Aleiandei 
iiued  by  Piolemy  1.  aloM.  In  that  eolni  the  types  ol  f 
wen  modifiisl.  the  d»d  king  bring  R[|fe«nud  wi'ili  the  n 

Meanwhile' Seleueus,  Lyalmaehus.  Antlpmns,  king  of  Aii 
Alctander's  money  with  Ihelr  own  names,  and  the  tetmdn 
Macedonia  were  generally  ol  this  kind  until  the  time  of  I 
The  same  eginage,  marked  by  a  large  Bat  form,  was  reissued 
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victory  ot  I.eucollaaboai  ij8  tc.  The  letradi 
have  on  the  obvcne  a  hcail  in  the  helnKt  Of  P 
probably  Philip'a  ton,  Perseus,  in  tbe  chancier  ol  Ihat  hcia.  me 
mrene  bun  »  dub.  Otlici  leimdrachaH  and  gmaller  coins  have  a 
■Imple  ponrait  at  Philip.  The  leiradrachmt  o[  Peneui  an  of  [ai( 
atyfe.  coiuideciiiat  ihe  Iime  at  which  Lbcy  were  itrucli.  They  beai 
on  one  ^dc  tbe  Hna'«  bt;adandaAIbeoiherdne.ieicona  ihunder- 
bmt.  AndrI>cul(PhihpVI..lso-l49  B.C.)  issued  telndnchnnKioie 
of  which  Tcprcsent  him  a«  Fcrsctii.  Tbe  coins  of  tbe  raeonian  Icinp 
(froni  about  U9  to  186  B.C.)  ihow  Macedoiilaa  inHuence.  but  in 


with  on  uie  one  side  a  head  ot  Oioac»  o 
Apollo  Adieus. 

Tbe  seties  of  Creek  imperial  moner  o(  Nicapolis  most  alx  t< 
B1     tioned.     The  eraniRe  of  the  king*  becioi  under  AleundR  L 

b  pjobable  ilui  boib  eoUt  and  silver  verr  struck  ui  iiiiy  vbJW  be 

Bi  nihalcDunin.   Thccoinsof  t^irhus  in  all  metalt  annl-fb 

roc,  and  tiemantable  foe  their  bcjuty,  ihoush  the  siyla  b  una^ 

d.    There  can  bt  lUtle  doubt  that  they  Hen  toe  the  nou  put 

ITU  k  in  Italy  and  Skily.  at  Tarenlani  ksd  Synniit.    Th(  Kla- 

rac  m  has  for  the  type  ol  tbe  obverse  a  head  of  the  Dodomea?  Z.v 

ned  with  oak  and  for  that  of  the  revenc  Dione  aeated.  A  im 

sucbm  bears  on  the  obvene  a  head  of  AcbiHci  hclmcled.  wiih  hi 

he  levene  Thelia  on  a  eca-hone  catryinE  tbe  thictd  of  trr  ki 

moni  Ihe  copper  coinf  of  Pyrrhus  wc  mual  Risark  llie  beutifi 

onci  with  tbe  portrait  of  hi(  mother  Fhihia. 

Ae^nelicdidradimianddraclimsof  theoih  centuTy-   TV  t>pDaR 

the  cow  lucklinclhc  calf  and  the  Aorat  poiTem.  as  at     ^ 

Dyrrhaehium.   Thj^  leading  subjects  art  varied  in  laicr     ^^ 

Clocy.  Otdei^G^eminent.  Ciitcyra .  Csmus.  Cyprii.  Victory .  VaLil 
Prearver.  fame.  Light-bearer.   I'be  abundant  bionae  leriei  cos  •» 
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n  the  west  by  Corinthian,  and 
:  coinage  of  TTiesjaly  represcnit 
cimeni  oi  a  remote  period,  while  piMCi  of  the  best 
neroui.  These  are  in  general  remarkably  like  Ihe 
if  Sicily  and  Italy,  allhough  the  ilyle  is  tim{dcr. 
...  ,  .  ....  The     ■ 


the  AchdoiJi  aa  a  man-l 


head  ofAihenaorihatoi 


money  of  the  Thnsalian  Confederacy,  being  of  late  date  (iq6-  ' 
146  B,c.).i3  ol  litlleinlctcst.  The  commonest  typei  arc  the  head  I 
of  Zcu9  Clowned  with  oakand  the  Thcualian  Albena  Itonia  in  , 
■  Bghting  attitude.  Tie  coinage  b  resumed  in  imperial  limn.  I 
Numerous  imall  places,  such  a*  Gomphi,  Homolium,  Lamia. 
Phalanna,  produced  cans  of  considerable  beauty;  n»rt  c»  ' 

live  are  the  issues  of  Pharsalui,  Phcrae  (with  Bne  coins  of 
tyrant  Alcxatidur).  and  especially  Larissa.  The  last  series  be^ 
early  period  of  good  ; 


idot  Alak 


t  cupptir  ihtf  ^.^r 


pieces  liave  very  interesting  reverse  types 

with  Ibe  didrachms  of  Terina  and  with  some  of  those  ol  Elii. 
These  are  followed  by  coins  of  Cne  work.  The  usual  obverse 
type  is  the  head  of  Larissa.  the  nymph  ol  Ifac  fountain,  ladog. 
■lid  <m  Ihe  reverse  is  gcnciidly  a  hone,  cither  free  or  drinking. 
The  head  b  treated  in  a  very  rich  manner,  Lkc  thai  of  the 
fountain-nymph  Arcthusa,  lacing,  on  letradrachms  of  Syiacusei 
Indeed,  thedebt  to  the  Sicilian  lype  bobvious.  The  brotiae  money 
b  also  good.     The  wine-producing  bland  of  Peparelhus,  oS  the 

teiradrachms  (about  J00-4S0  D.c)  with  a  variety  of  types, 
partly  Dionysiac. 


bead  and  tbe  jaw-bMie  of  the  boar  at 

The  coinaec of  Locru,Phoci4  and  Docoriai» entirely  on  il^.VriHtir 
ttandard.  Thecoinsof  theLocri  Epicneroidiiare^  irjjinTv  didr^ctjs. 
slniek  at  Onm,  with  tbe  head  0/  PerBcphonc  and  tbe  ,__^ 
figure  of  the  Lesser  Ajan  in  a  lighting  attitude,  somctirnn  "■* 
accompanied  by  his  name.    These  coins  wi.re  siruck  t«rweeo  tflq 

head'^ucoi^,  if  indeed  the  dies  were  ODi  act  uafly  in  borne  isUi  ria^ 

The  money  of  Pboeii  begins  at  a  very  early  air.  some  tine  in  ttj 

Philip  (]4£  B.C.).  The  prevalcal  type  b  a  buU'm  l^.id.  ..^^ 
The  generakOnynurchusafldPbabecus  in  (h«  Sacred  War  ***■ 
placed  their  names  on  hronie  cons.   Ddphi.  jie«papfaK;it],.  itxXiiA 
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The  (oinage  ol  Boeolia  b  chieBy  of  ■  period  anterior  to  lie 
reign  of  Alexandei,  under  whom  tbe  political  imp<^rta^'e  ^ 
;  Thebes  and  the  whole  country  came  10  an  end.  Tbe  ^,,n 
,  standard  until  the  end  of  the  4lh  century  is  Acpnetit 
■  The  main  chaiacidrisiic  of  thc  money  b  the  almost  CMl-jtSeaf 
>  ol  the  Boeoilan  shield  as  thc  obverse  ij-pc.  marking  Ih;  \eicr^ 
\  character  of  the  issues.  These  were  struck  by  v:rioi;l  &-^ 
\  or  by  Thebes  as  ruling  the  LcaKue  The  eirliest  pi«n  :s 
I    drachms,  presumably  of  Thebes,  issued  between  boo  ai>d  15:  vc. 
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Thew  ue  foDowed  by  HMrarhmt  of  the  same  and  other  dties 
until  the  time  of  the  Persian  War.  The  result  of  the  unpatriotic 
policy  of  Thebes  and  most  of  tlie  towns  of  Boeotia  was  tlie 
degradation  of  the  leading  dty,  and  the  coins  reveal  the  curious 
lact  that  Tanagra  for  a  time  became  the  centre  of  the  League- 
coinage.  We  now  notice  the  abandonment  of  the  old  incuse 
reverse  and  the  adoption  of  regular  types,  the  wheel  at  Tanagra 
and  the  amphora  at  Thebes.  These  types  increase,  and  indicate 
several  cities  during  the  short  pertod  of  Athenian  influence 
(456-446  B.C.)-  The  democratic  institutions  were  next  over- 
thrown, and  Thebes  became  again  the  head  of  Boeotia,  and 
struck  alone  and  in  her  own  name,  not  in  that  of  the  Lcsgue. 
To  the  eariier  part  of  this  period  belong  splendid  didrachms  with 
reverse  types  chiefly  representing  Heracles,  subsequently  varied 
by  beads  of  Dionysus  in  a  series  only  less  fine.  With  the  peace 
ol  Antalcidas  (3S7  B.C.)  Thebes  lost  her  power,  the  League  was 
dissolved,  and  the  other  Boeotian  dties  issued  a  coinage  of  some 
merit.  In  379  B.c.  Thebes  became  the  chief  state  in  Greece, 
and  the  patriotic  policy  of  Pdopidas  and  Epaminondas  is  shown 
in  the  issue  of  the  Boeotian  coins  at  the  great  city  without  any 
name  but  that  of  a  magistrate.  Among  those  which  occur  is 
XHAM,  or  KTTAMT.  who  can  scarcely  be  any  other  than  the 
Illustrious  general  (PI.  I.  fig.  18).  After  the  battle  of  Chaeronca 
(338  B.C),  swiftly  followed  by  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  the 
coinage  is  comparatively  unimportant,  save  only  for  the  appear- 
ance of  new  league-money  of  Attic  weight,  with  the  head 
of  Zeus  and  the  figure  of  Poseidon,  between  a88  and  244  B.C. 

In  Attica  the  great  series  of  Athens  is  dominant.     Eleusb 
issued  a  small  bronze  coinage  of  good  style  in  the  4th  century. 
^  Oropus  and  the  isdand  of  Salamis  also  had  an  unim- 

portant coinage.  The  Athenian  coinage,  apparently 
introduced  by  Solon,  begins  with  didrachms  on  the  £ub<MC 
standard,  which,  owing  to  the  fame  of  the  Athenian  money, 
received  the  name  of  Attic.  The  type  is  an  owl,  the  reverse 
having  only  the  incuse  square.  These  didrachms  were  suc- 
ceeded under  Pcisistratus  by  the  well-known  Attic  tetradrachms 
with  head  of  Athena  on  the  obverse,  and  owl  and  olive-spray  on 
the  reverse  (PI.  I.  fig.  20).  The  change  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  by  Hippias  (Pscudo-Arist.  Oecon.  ii.  4)  was  merely  one 
of  nomenclature;  by  calling  in  the  coinage  and  reissuing  it  at 
double  its  old  nominal  value  he  only  paid  back  half  of  what  he 
had  received.  To  what  had  previously  been  called  didrachms 
he  gave  the  name  of  tetradrachms,  by  which  they  have  since 
been  known.  An  obol  bearing  the  name  of  Hippias  himself, 
and  types  similar  to  those  of  Athens,  was  probably  issued  by 
him  during  his  exile.  From  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars  the 
helmet  of  Athena  is  adorned  with  three  olive-leaves.  A  rare 
decadrachm  corresponds  at  Athens  to  the  Demarcteia  at  Syra- 
cuse, and  was  probably  issued  for  similar  reasons  in  commemora- 
tion of  victory  over  the  barbarians.  Otherwise  historical  events 
seem  to  have  left  little  record  in  the  coinage  and  the  Athenians 
deliberately  aflected  archaism  in  the  style  of  their  coins,  which 
bear  no  mark  of  the  splendour  of  Athens  as  the  centre  of  the 
sculptor's  art.  No  doubt  commercial  reasons  dictated  this 
conservative  policy,  which  makes  the  coinage  of  Athens  a 
disappointment  in  numismntics.  Her  money  was  precious  for 
its  purity  not  only  in  the  Greek  world  but  among  distant  bar- 
barians, so  that  imitations  reach  us  from  the  Punjab  and  from 
southern  Arabia,  and  any  change  would  have  injured  its  wide 
reception.  There  are  many  divisions  of  silver  coinage  with  the 
types  a  little  varied,  and  some  different  ones;  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  5th  century  (probably  in  407  B.C.)  gold  and  bronze 
were  introduced.  The  gold,  of  ^nod  quality  and  bad  style,  was 
never  plentiful.  The  Macedonian  empire  put  an  end  to  the 
autonomy  of  Athens,  and  when  the  money  is  again  issued  it  is 
of  a  wholly  new  style  and  the  t>'pes  arc  modified.  The  great 
series  of  spread  tetradrachms  may  be  dated  from  about  320  B  c  . 
and  la?tc<i  probably  until  the  time  of  AuguMus.  The  obverse 
type  is  a  head  of  Athena  with  n  nrhl>  adorned  helmet, 
unquestionably  Iwrrowed  from  the  famous  siaine  by  Phcidias  in 
Ivory  and  gold,  but  a  poor  shadow  of  that  splendid  original,  and 
an  owl  on  an  amphora  withm  an  olive- wreath.  1  he  earbest  coins 


have  the  monograms  of  two  magistrates,  the  hter  the  names  of 
two  who  are  annual  (although  the  nature  of  their  offices  is  not 
certain— possibly  they  were  Xccrouprlat),  and,  during  the  period 
146-86,  a  third  name,  of  the  treasurer  of  the  prytany  in  which 
the  coin  was  issued.  Among  the  names  are  those  of  Antiochus 
(175  B.C.),  afterwards  Antiochus  IV.  of  Syria,  and  of  Mithradatet 
the  Great  (PI.  II.  fig.  i)  and  his  creature,  Aristion  (87-86  B.C.); 
but  comparatively  few  of  the  coins  can  be  dated  exactly.  Mithra- 
dates  issued  the  only  gold  staters  in  this  series.  The  symbols  in 
the  field  often  represent  local  statues  of  great  interest.  The 
abundance  of  this  money  shows  the  great  commercial  importance 
of  Athens  in  these  later  times.  Under  the  empire  Athens  issued 
only  quasi-autonomous  coins,  but  these  are  of  great  archaeo- 
logical value  as  they  bear  representations  of  the  Acropolis,  with 
the  grotto  of  Pan,  the  statue  of  Pallas  Promachus,  the  Parthenon, 
and  the  Propylaca,  with  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  latter;  of 
the  theatre  of  Dionysus,  above  which  are  caverns  in  the  rock, 
and  higher  still  the  Parthenon  and  the  Propylaea;  and  of 
various  statues  and  groups  of  sculpture.  Megara  and  other 
pUces  in  Megaris  issued  a  small  but  interesting  coinage. 

The  money  of  the  island  of  Aegina  is  of  especial  interest  since 
with  it  coinage  originated,  so  far  as  Greece  proper  is  concerned, 
probably  fairly  early  in  the  7th  century  B.C.  There  ^^^^^ 
is  no  good  evidence  for  connecting  the  institution  of  ^^l*"* 
the  coinage  with  Phddon,  king  of  Argos,  who  established  a 
system  of  measures  and  wdghts,  known  as  the  Pheidonian. 
The  weight  of  the  coins  is  of  course  on  the  Aeginctic  standard. 
The  oldest  pieces  are  very  primitive  didrachms,  bearing  on  the 
obverse  a  sea- tortoise  and  on  the  reverse  a  rude  incuse  stamp 
(PI.  II.  fig.  2).  Afterwards  the  stamp  becomes  less  rude,  and  later 
has  a  peculiar  shape.  The  sea-tortoise  is  also  replaced  by  a 
land-tortoise.  There  are  some  coins  of  the  early  part  of  the  fine 
period  of  excellent  work.  The  great  currency  was  of  didrachms. 
The  bronze  coins  are  not  remarkable,  but  some  appear  to  be  of 
an  earlier  time  than  most  Greek  pieces  in  this  metaJ. 

The  scries  of  Achaea  begins  under  the  Achaean  League  in 
the  time  of  Epaminondas,  with  a  fine  Aeginetic  stater  and 
smaller  coins  in  the  name  of  the  Achaeans.  The  later 
silver  coins  are  either  Attic  tetrobols  or  Aeginetic 
hemidrachms.  On  all  but  the  earliest,  i.e.  after  about  280  B.C., 
monograms  or  symbols  indicate  the  cities  which  were  members 
of  the  league;  on  the  later  bronze  coins  the  names  are  given  in 
full.  The  tyi>e  of  the  silver  is  the  head  of  Zeus  Homagyrius,  the 
reverse  bearing  the  monogram  of  the  Achaeans  in  a  laurel- 
wreath.  The  oldest  bronze  repeals  the  silver  types;  the  later 
bear  a  standing  Zeus  and  a  seated  Demeter,  with  the  name  of 
the  city  at  full  length.  About  forty-five  dties  are  represented  by 
this  coinage. 

Corinth  is  represented  by  a  very  large  scrics'of  coins,  the  weight 
of  which  is  always  on  the  Corinthian  standard,  equivalent  to  Attic 
but  differently  divided, — the  Corinthian  tridrachm,  the  caHaib 
chief  coin,  corresponding  to  the  Attic  didrachm.  The 
oldest  pieces,  of  the  Cth  century  B.C.  (some  perhaps  even  earlier), 
bear  on  the  obverse  Pegasxis  with  the  letter  9.  koppa,  the  initial 
of  the  name  of  Corinth,  and  on  the  reverse  an  incuse  pattern.  In 
course  of  time  (about  500  n.c.)  the  head  of  Athena  in  an  incuse 
square  occupies  the  reverse.  The  incuse  square  disappears,  as 
generally  elsewhere,  in  the  early  period  of  fine  art.  Of  the  age 
of  the  excellence  and  decline  of  art  we  find  beautiful  work, 
though  generally  wanting  in  the  severity  of  the  highest  Greek 
art  ( PI  II  fig.  3).  Pegasus  is  ordinarily  seen  galloping,  but  some- 
times standing  or  drinking,  the  koppa  is  usually  retained,  and  the 
helmet  of  Athena,  always  Corinthian,  is  sometimes  bound  with 
an  olive-wreath.  The  smaller  coins  have  the  same  reverse,  but 
on  the  obverse  a  charming  series  of  type*,  principally  female 
heads,  mostly  representing  Aphrodite.  There  are  some  drachms 
with  Bellerophon  in  a  combatant  attitude  mounted  on  Pegasus 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Chimaera  on  the  other.  The  autonomous 
bronze  money  is  poor,  but  often  of  fair  work,  and  interesting, 
espocully  when  the  type  relates  to  the  myth  of  Bellerophon. 
In  46  BC  this  city  was  made  a  colonia,  and  we  have  a  large 
and  interesting  series  of  the  bronze  coins  struck  \i\  \x.  %x  v».V^« 
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including  the  remarkable  type  of  the  tomb  of  Lais.  The  coins  of 
the  "  colonies  "  of  Corinth  form  a  long  and  important  series, 
struck  by  Acamanian  towns  with  Corcyra,  and  in  the  west  by 
Locri  Epizephyrii  in  Italy  and  Syracuse.  Some  of  these  cities 
were  not  strictly  colonies  of  Corinth,  but  the  Pegasus  staters 
struck  by  them  form  a  homogeneous  group.  They  range  from 
the  time  of  Dion  (357  B.c.)  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  3rd  century. 
The  coins  are  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  koppa,  and 
bear  the  names  or  monograms  of  the  dties. 

There  are  bronze  coins  of  Fatrae  as  an  important  Roman  colonia. 
and  silver  and  bronze  money  of  Phlius,  both  of  the  period  of  good 
art.  The  coinage  of  Sicyon,  on  the  Aeginetic  standard 
^f"**^  ^^  dominant  in  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  is  disappoint- 
^'^y^^  ■*•  ine  for  a  famous  artistic  centre.  It  begins  shortly  before 
the  period  of  fine  art ;  in  that  age  the  silver  b  abundant  and  well 
executed,  but  the  leading  types,  the  Chlmaera  and  the  flying  dove 
within  an  olive-wreath,  are  wearying  in  their  repetition,  and  good 
work  could  not  make  the  Chlmaera  an  agreeable  suDJect.  Small  coins 
with  types  of  Apollo  are  the  only  subjects  which  suggest  the  designs 
of  the  great  school  of  Sicyon. 

The  money  of  the  Eleans  is  inferior  to  none  in  the  Greek  world  in 
its  art,  which  reaches  the  highest  level  of  dignified  restraint,  and  in  the 
jM,,  variety'of  its  types,  which  are  suggested  b^  a  few  subjects. 

^^  The  ksuiing  types  are  connected,  as  we  mtght  expect,  with 

the  worship  of  Zeus  and  Hera  and  Victory,  the  divinities  01  the  great 
Panhellenic  contest  at  Olvmpia,  and  the  coinage  is  rather  the  money 
of  Olympia  than  of  the  Eleans  as  a  civic  community.  The  prevalent 
representations  are  the  eagle  and  the  winged  thundertwlt  of  Zeus, 
the  head  of  Hera  and  the  figure  of  Victory.  The  series  begins  eariy 
in  the  5th  century  B.C.  with  coins,  some  of  which  are  didrachms 
(Aeginetic),  having  as  subjects  an  eagle  carrying  a  serpent  or  a  hare, 
and  on  the  reverse  a  thunderbolt  or  Victory  bearing  a  wreath — 
archaic  types  which  in  their  vieour  promise  the  excellence  of  later 
days.  From  471  to  421  B.C.,  whue  Ehs  was  allied  with  the  Spartans, 
such  types  continue;  the  eagle  and  Victory  (sometimes  seated)  are 
both  treated  with  great  force  and  beauty,  and  the  subject  <A  seated 
Zeus  is  remarkable  for  its  dignity.  The  Argive  alliance  (421-400  B.C.) 
seems  marked  by  the  pre-eminence  given  to  Hera,  whose  head  may 
suggest  the  famous  statue  of  Polyclettus  at  Argos.  About  the  same 
time  was  issued  a  didrachm  with  a  noble  head  of  Zeus  (PI.  II.  fig.  4), 
which  probably  recalls,  though  it  is  not  a  copy  of,  the  Zeus  of  Pheidias. 
This  alliance  broken,  the  old  types  recur.  Magnificent  eagles,  some 
admirably  designed  on  a  shield,  and  eagles'  heads  (see  PI.  1 1,  ng.  ^),  the 
seated  Victory,  and  fantastically  varied  thunderbolts  marie  this  age. 
Among  the  artists*  signatures  at  this  time  is  AA,  which  majf  repre- 
sent the  sculptor  Daedalus  of  Sicyon.  In  364  B.c.  the  coinan  is 
interrupted  for  a  year,  the  Pisatans,  who  conducted  the  festival  then, 
issuing  small  gold  coins;  these  are  immediately  followed  by  Elean 
money  with  the  heads  of  Zeus  and  the  nymph  Olympia.  Aristotimus, 
who  was  tyrant  in  272  B.C.,  issued  coins  with  his  initials.  The  coinage 
closes  with  imperial  money,  some  types  of  which  have  a  local  interest, 
notablv  two  of  Hadrian  bearing  the  head  and  figure  of  Zeus,  copied 
from  the  famous  statue  by  Pheidias. 

Cephallenia  gives  us  the  early  silver  coins  of  Cranii,  the  money  of 
Pale,  of  charmmg  style,  with  the  figure  of  Cephalus  on  the  reverse, 
Ctobmh  ^"^  ^^^  ^'  Same,  all  cities  of  this  island.  Of  the  island  of 
i»nim.  Ac  ^cynthus  there  are  silver  pieces,  usually  of  rather  coarse 
matm,  sc.  ^Q,.yj^  |,„{  gometimes  of  the  style  of  the  best  Cephallenian 
money.  Some  struck  in  357  bear  the  name  of  Dion  of  Syracuse^'who 
collected  the  forces  for  his  expedition  in  this  island.  The  coins  of 
Ithaca  are  of  bronze.  They  are  of  interest  on  account  of  their 
common  obverse  type,  which  is  a  head  of  Odysseus. 

Returning  to  the  mainland,  we  first  notice  the  money  of  Messene, 
or  the  Messenians.  The  earliest  coin  is  a  splendid  Aeginetic  didrachm, 
<lf  having  on  the  obverse  a  head  of  Persephone,  and  excels  in 

*  design  the  similar  subjects  on  the  money  of  Syracuse,  from 
which  it  must  have  been  copied,  tor  it  is  of  about  the  time  of  Epamin- 
ondas.  It  shows  the  purer  style  of  Greece,  which,  copying  Syracusan 
work,  raised  its  character.  On  the  reverse  is  a  figure  of  Zeus,  inspired 
by  the  work  of  Hagcladas.  The  other  silver  coins  are  of  about  the 
period  of  the  Achaean  League.  The  bronzv  money  is  plentiful,  but 
Lmnola,  "^*  interesting.  Lacedaemon.  as  we  might  nave  expected, 
has  no  early  coins,  the  silver  money  being  mostly  of  the 
age  of  the  Achaean  League,  but  the  King  Areus  (300-265  B.C.)  and 
the  tyrant  Nabis  (207-102  B.C.)  are  represented  by  Attic  tetra- 
drachms.  On  a  tetradrachm  of  the  time  of  the  ifohner  is  a  figure  of 
the  Apollo  of  Amyclac.  Among  the  types  of  the  autonomous  bronze 
pieces  may  be  noticed  the  head  of  the  Spartan  lawgiver  Lycufgus, 
with  his  name.  The  series  of  Argos  in  Argolis  begins  eariy  in  the 
Atvota,  S^^  century.  The  standard  is  Aeginetic.  The  first  pieces 
are  the  drachm  and  smaller  denominations  with  a  wolf, 
half -wolf  or  wolf's  head  on  the  obverse,  and  A  on  the  reverse.  A  rare 
iron  coin  was  issued  with  these  types.  At  the  end  of  the  Sth  century 
begm  the  didrachms,  which  have  for  the  obverse  type  the  head  of  the 
Polyclcitan  Hera — a  design  which  is  not  equal  to  tnat  of  the  coins  of 
Elis,  the  style  being  cither  careless  or  not  so  simple.    The  reverse 


type  of  the  drachm  represents  Diomedes  stealthOy  advancus  with 
the  palladium  in  his  leit  hand  and  a  short  sword  in  his  right.  A  4th- 
century  drachm  of  Epidaunis  represents  the  famous  seated  figure  at 
Asclepius  by  Thrasymedes  of  Paros. 

Of  the  money  01  Arcadia  some  pieces  are  doubtless  among  the 
most  ancient  struck  by  the  Greeks;  and  the  types  of  these  aooiater 
coins  are  often  connected  with  the  remarkabfe  myths  of       t„mam 
this  primeval  pcut  of  Hellas,  showing  particularly  the 
remains  of  its  old  nature-worship.    Tm  first  series  to  be  nodoed  b 
that  of  the  Arcadian  League;  it  begins  about  500  B.C.  with  benii- 
drachms  having  the  type  of  Zeus  Lycaeus  seated,  the  eagle  repce- 
sented  as  if  flying  from  nis  hand,  and  a  female  head.   Of  a  later  tune, 
from  the  age  of  Epaminondas,  there  are  very  fine  cmns  (nsued  from 
Megalopolis)  with  the  head  of  Zeus,  and  Pan  seated.    The  coifls  of 
Hcraea  begin  deep  in  the  6th  century  B.C.    The  earliest  have  for 
obverse  type  the  veiled  head  of  Hera,  and  on  the  reverse  the  beginning 
of  the  name  of  the  town.    The  silver  coins  of  Mantinea  (beginning 
early  in  the  5th  century)  have  on  the  obverse  a  bear,  representing 
Callisto,  the  mother  of  Areas,  who  was  worshipped  here,  and  on  the 
reverse  the  letters  MA,  or  three  acorns,  in  an  incuse  souare.    Later 
coins,  especially  the  bronze,  have  subjects  connected  with  the  worship 
of  Poseidon  at  this  inland  town.    The  silver  cmna  of  Pheneus  must 
be  noticed  as  being  of  fine  work.    The  didrachms  of  the  age  ct 
Epaminondas  have  a  head  of  Persephone,  and  Hemes  carryijw  the 
child  Areas.    The  obverse  type  is  interesting  as  a  copy  of  tltt 
Syracusan  subject,  as  in  Locns  and  Messene.    As  in  Locris,  the 
merit  is  in  the  greater  force  and  simplicity  of  the  face,  here  most 
successful,  the  dmt  being  treated  more  after  the  Syracusan  manner 
than  aiier  that  of  the  Messenians,'who  amplified  the  whole  subject. 
The  finest  coin  attributed  to  Stymphalus  u  a  magnificent  didnchm 
of  the  age  ojf  Epaminondas,  with  a  head  of  the  local  Artemis  laureate, 
and  Herades  striking  with  his  club.    The  smaller  silver  coins  have 
on  the  one  side  a  head  of  Heracles  and  on  the  other  the  bead  and  neck 
of  a  Stymphalian  bird.   There  were  representations  of  these  birds  in 
the  temple  <A  Artemis.    The  series  oi  Tegca  is  not  important,  but 
two  of  the  reverse  types  of  its  bronze  coins  are  interesting  as  reiatu^ 
to  the  myth  of  Telephus  and  to  the  story  that  Athena  gave  a  jar 
containing  the  hair  of  Medusa  to  her  prieste«  Sterope.  daughter  of 
Cepheus.  m  order  that  she  might  terrify  the  Argives  shovtid  they 
attack  Tegea  in  the  absence  of  Cepheus.  when  Heracles  desired  his 
aid  in  an  expedition  against  Sparta.   Iron  coins  were  issued  by  Tegea, 
and  also  perhaps  by  Heraea. 

The  peculiar  position  of  Crete  and  her  long  isolation  from 
the  political,  artistic  and  literary  movements  of  HeU^  have 
been  already  touched  on.  It  is  not  until  the  age  of 
Philip  V.  that  Crete  appears  in  the  field  of  history, 
and  then  only  as  the  iMittle-ground  of  rival  powers.  The  most 
remarkable  influence  of  this  age  was  when  Athens,  by  the 
diplomacy  of  Cephisodorus,  succeeded  about  200  B.C.  in  drawing 
the  Cretans  into  a  great  league  against  Philip  V.  of  Macedoo. 
That  this  project  took  actual  shape  is  prov«l  by  the  issue  at 
all  the  chief  mints  of  the  island  of  tetradrachms  with  the  well- 
known  types  of  Athens,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Attkiziog 
types  of  other  dties  at  this  time. 

The  oldest  coins  are  probably  of  about  500  B.c,  but  few  cities 
seem  to  have  Issued  many  imtil  a  hundred  years  later, 
there  is  a  great  outburst  of  coinage,  sometimes  beautiful, 
times  barbarously  cardesi,  which  lasts  until  the  age  d  Alexander, 
when  the  local  currency  was  probably  in  great  part  replaced  by 
Alexandrine  coins.    At  the  end  of  the  3rd  century  the  local 
coinages  are  revived  until  the  Roman  conquest  (67  or  66  b.c). 
The  chief  isstie  is  of  silver;  bronze  is  less  abundant;  and  goM 
is  all  but  unknown.    The  Cretan  types  have  a  markedly  local 
character,  yet  they  copy  in  some  instances  other  omnages.    The 
chief  divinities  on  the  pieces  are  Zeus,  Hera,  Poseid(»,  Heracles 
and  Britomartis,  and  the  leading  myths  are  those  of  Minos,  the 
story  of  the  Minotaur  and  the  labyrinth  being  prominent.  Mod 
also  that  of  Europa.    There  is  frequent  reference  to  nature- 
worship  as  in  Sicily,  yet  with  a  distinctive  preference  for  trees, 
the  forms  of  which,  however,  lend  themselves  readily  to  xht 
free  representation  of  Cretan  art,  which  may  in  part  explain 
their  prominence.    The  peculiarity  of  Cretan  art  Iks  in  its 
realism.   At  some  places,  as  Aptera,  Polyrrhenium  and  Cydonia, 
we  find  engravers'  signatures.    The  weight  is  at  first  A^gjincik 
of  reduced  form;  and  in  the  resumption  of  the  coinage  after 
Alexander's  time  it  is  Attic. 

Of  the  island  in  general  there  are  Roman  stiver  and  brooxe 
coins  of  the  earlier  emperors,  some  of  which  are  of  fine  work 
for  the  period.    The  most  interesting  types  arc  Dictynna  and 
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2Seus  Cretagenes.  The  autonomous  coins  are  very  craned.  The 
obverse  o£  the  didrachms  of  Aptera  bean  a  Yiead  of  Artemis 
and  the  leverse  a  warrior  {Ptolioikos)  before  a  sacred  tree. 
Of  Chersonesus,  the  port  6f  Lyctus,  there  are  didrachms  of  coarM 
style,,  with  a  head  of  Artemis  Britomartis,  who  had  a  temple  at 
the  place.  The  head  is  copied  from  Stymphalus,  as  also  is  one 
of  the  reverse  types,  Heracles  wielding  his  club.  The  n^oney  of 
Cnossus  is  o£  great  interest.  The  oldest  coins  may  be  as  early 
as  480  B.C.  They  bear  the  figure  of  the  Minotaur  as  a  bull- 
headed  man,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  and  a  maeander-pattem,  in 
tone  case  cndodng  a  star  (the  sun),  in  another  a  head  (Theseus?). 
Of  the  peiiod  43X'-35o  there  are  didrachms  with  the  head  of 
Persephone,  and  the  labyrinthine  pattern  enclosing  the  sun  or 
the  moon  or  a  bull's  head  for  the  Minotaur,  and  at  length  be- 
coming a  regtdar  mase.  To  this  time  belongs  the  wonderful 
coin  in  the  Berlin  Museum  with  Minos  seaCed,  his  name  in  the 
field,  and -the  head  of  Persephone  within  the  maeander-pattem. 
In  the  later  4th  century  a  head  of  Hera  (copied  without  spirit 
from  the  coins  of  Argos)  occupies  the  obverse  of  didrachms  and 
drachms,  and  the  reverse  has  a  maze  through  which  the  way  may 
be  dearly  traced.  This  series  doses  with  Alexander's  empire, 
and  the  native  coinage  disai^>ears  imtil  the  league  of  Cephisodorus 
revives  it  with  the  Athenian  tetradrachm  of  Attic  weight,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Cnossians.  It  is  of  inferior  style,  and  is  followed 
by  base  coins  with  heads  of  Minos  and  ApoUo,  and  the  Labyrinth, 
either  square  as  before  or  in  a  new  circular  form,  which  is 
interesting  as  showing  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  tradition. 

There  are  interesting  coins  of  Cydonia,  some  of  them  of  beauti- 
ful style  and  work.    One  bears  an  engraver's  name,  Neuantos. 
The  head  is  that  of  a  Maenad,  and  the  reverse  has  a  figure  of 
the  traditional  founder  Cydon,  stringing  his  bow,  who  on  other 
didrachms  is  seen  suckled  by  a  bitch.    The  style  is  good,  but 
the  execution  poor.     Gortys,  or  Gortyna,  is  represented  by 
most  remarkable  coins,  which  generally  allude  to  the  myth  of 
Europa.     Didrachms  of  archaic  style  have  on  the  obverse 
Europa  carried  by  the  bull  and  on  the  reverse  the  lion's  scalp. 
These  pieces  are  followed  by  a  remarkably  fine  class  of  spread 
didrachms;  the  best  are  of  about  400  B.C.    They  have  on  the 
obverse  Europa  seated  in  a  pensive  attitude  on  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  doubtless  the  sacred  plane  at  Gortyna,  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
which  was  said  never  to  shed  its  leaves,  and  on  the  reverse  a 
bull  suddenly  ttiming  his  head  as  if  stung  by  a  fly  (PL  II.  fig.  6). 
Nothing  in  Greek  art  exceeds  the  skiU  and  beauty  of  these  designs. 
The  truth  with  which  the  tree  is  sketched,  and  the  graceful 
position  of  the  fodom  Europa  are  as  much  to  be  admired  as  the 
fidelity  with  which  the  bull  is  drawn,  even  when  foreshortened, 
sharply  turning  his  head,  with  his.  tongue  out  and  his  tail  raised. 
These  designs,  beautiful  in  themselves,  are  strikingly  defident  in 
fitness,  and  afford  equally  strong  illustrations  of  the  cxcellendcs 
and  of  the  one  great  fault  of  die  art  of  Cretan  coins.    Many 
pieces  of  the  same  class  are  of  rude  execution.    Of  Itanus  there 
are  remarkable  coins,  the  earlier,  some  of  which  are  of  good 
style,  with  the  subject  of  a  Tritonian  sea-god  (Glaucus  ?)  and 
two  sea-monsters.    Lyctus  (Lyttus)  is  represented  by  strangely 
rude  pieces,  with  the  types  of  a  flying  eagle  and  a  boar's  head. 
The  coins  of  Phaestus  form  a  most  interesting  series.    Among 
the  didrachms  are  some  of  admirable  work,  with  on  the  obverse 
Jlerades  slaying  the  Hydra  with  his  dub  and  on  the  reverse  a 
bull^  Others  have  on  the  obverse  Heracles  seated  on  the  groimd, 
resting.    Another  noticeable  obverse  type  is  the  beardless  Zeus 
seated  in  &  tree,  with  his  Cretan  name,  Vdchanos.    On  his  knee 
is  a  cock  crowing,  showing  that  he  was  a  god  of  the  dawn.    We 
also  find  Talos,  the  man  of  brass,  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Hephaestus  or  Daedalus,  portrayed  as  a  winged  youth  naked, 
bearing  in  each  hand  a  stone,  and  in  a  combatant  attitude. 
ApoUonius  Rhodiua  (Argonaui.  iv.  1638  sqq.)  relates  that  Talos 
prevented  the  Argonauts  from  landing  in  Crete  by  hurling  stones 
a.t  them,  until  he  was  destroyed  by  the  artifice  of  Medea.    The 
important  town  of  Polyrrhenium  is  represented  by  carefully- 
executed  coins  with  a  head  of  Zeus  and  a  bull's  head.    A  later 
piece  has  a  whiskered  head  of  Apollo,  probably  Philip  V.  in  that 
diaractcr.    Priansus  sh^ws  the  remarkable  type  of  Persephone 


seated  beside  a  date-palm,  pladng  her  nght  hand  on  the  head  of 
a  serpent  in  reference  to  the  myth  of  the  birth  of  Zagreus.  As 
usual,  the  figure  is  foreshortened.  The  reverse  has  a  standing 
figure  of  Poseidon.  Rhaucus  has  Poseidon  beside  his  horse 
The  rare  didrachms  of  Sybritia,  or  Sybrita,  may  fitly  dose  the 
series;  one,  among  the  most  exquisite  of  Greek  coins,  has  heads 
of  Dionysus  and  Hermes  in  high  relief  (see  PL  II.  fig.  7), 
another  has  on  the  obverse  a  charming  subject,  Dionysus  seated 
on  a  running  panther,  and  on  the  reverse  Hermes  drawing  on 
ha  right  buskin, — a  delightful  figure.  Another  beautiful  type  is 
a  seated  Dionysus. 

The  coinage  of  Euboea  b  all  on  the  native  standard,  of  which  the 
Attic  was  a  variety.  It  includes  some  of  the  veiy  earliest  Greek 
money.  Carystus  be^ns  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  War  p  jl 
with  the  type  of  the  cow  and  calf,  as  in  Corcyra,  and  its  «■■••■• 
■pedal  badge  is  the  cock.  In  the  period  197-146  it  issued  gold 
cfrachms.  Cbalds,  the  mother  of  western  colonics,  has  already  in  the 
6th  century,  or  even  eariier,  a  long  series  with  the  wheel-type  and  an 
incuse  diagonally  divided,  and  later,  a  nymph's  head  and  an  ca^le 
dcvourinff  a  serpent.  Eretria  probably  begins  as  early  as  Chaicis, 
but  the  oDverse  type  b  the  Gorgon's  head.  This  b  succeeded  by  the 
same  type  and  a  panther's  or  bull's  head,  and  fine  bte  archaic  coins 
bear  the  cow  and  the  cuttle-fish.  Eretria  was  probably  the  mint  of 
coins  with  the  head  of  a  nymph  and  a  cow  or  cow's  hcaa  struck  in  the 
name  of  Euboeans  in  the  fine  period.  Of  Histiaca  the  usual  type  b 
the  head  of  a  Maenad  and  a  icmalc  figure  seated  on  the  stem  of  a 
galley. 

Among  the  other  isbnds  classed  after  Euboea,  Amorgos  must  not 
be  passed  by,  as  a  bronze  coin  of  Ae^le,  one  of  its  towns,  presents 
the  curious  type  of  a  cupping-glass.  To  Andnos  has  been  creladam 
attributed  a  group  of  cariy  coins  bearing  an  amphora.  *^^^ 
The  silver  money  of  Carthaea,  Conessb  and  lulls  in  Ceos  ^f^fmata. 
is  extremely  old,  beginning  in  each  case  in  the  6th  century.  ^^*'™^ 
The  weight  is  Aeginetic,  and  there  are  didrachms  and  smaller  coins. 
The  usual  types  of  Carthaea  are  an  amphora  and  then  a  bunch  of 
grapes  i  that  of  Corcssia  is  a  cuttle-fish  and  dolphin.  The  coinage  of 
uclos  is  insignificant.  Melos  coined  from  the  cariv  sth  century  to 
imperial  times :  its  chief  type  b  a  canting  one,  the  laiXaw  (pome- 
granate). 'Naxos  b  represented  by  early  Aeginetic  didrachms  and 
coins  of  the  fine  period,  the  latter  being  chiefly  bronze  pieces  of 
remarkably  delicate  and  good  work.  The  types  arc  Dionysiac.  A 
7th-century  coin  with  the  head  of  a  satyr  (one  of  the  earliest  repre- 
sentations of  the  human  head  on  a  coin)  is  probably  Naxbn.  Of 
Paras  there  are  early  Aeginetic  didrachms  with  the  type  of  a  kneeling 
goat  and  beneath  a  dolphin.  Of  the  3rd  and  2nd  centuries  d.c.  there 
are  Attic  didrachms  with  a  head,  possibly  of  Artemb,  at  first  of  a 
charming  style,  and  a  goat  on  the  reverse.  There  are  very  archaic 
Aeginetic  didrsichms  oiSiphnos,  which  was  famous  for  its  gold  and 
silver  mines.  A  late  tetradrachm  of  Syros  b  interesting  as  repre- 
senting the  Cabin. 

The  coinage  of  Asia  begins  with  that  of  Asia  Minor.  It  faUs 
into  certain  great  classes— first,  the  andent  gold  and  dectrum, 
Lydian  and  Greek,  in  time  succeeded  by  dectrum 
or  gold  and  silver,  all  struck  in  the  west  and  mainly 
on  the  coast.  Then  the  Persian  dominion  appears 
in  the  silver  money  of  the  satraps,  circulating  with  the  gold 
and  silver  of  Persia,  and  the  Greek  money  is  limited  to  a  few 
cities  of  the  coast,  none  save  the  dectnmi  of  the  great  mint  of 
Cyzicus  uninterrupted  by  the  barbarian.  With  the  decay  of 
the  barbarian  empire  the  renewed  life  of  the  Greek  dties  is 
witnessed  by  a  beautiful  coinage  along  the  coast  from  the 
Propontb  to  Cilida.  On  Alexander's  conquest  autonomy 
b  granted  to  the  much-enduring  Hellenic  communities,  and  b 
again  interrupted,  but  only  partially,  by  the  rule  of  hb  successors, 
for  there  was  no  time  at  which  Asia  Minor  was  wholly  parcdled 
out  among  the  kings,  Greek  or  native.  The  Romans,  after  the 
battle  of  Magnesia  (190  B.C.),  repeated  Alexander's  policy  so 
far  as  the  dties  of  the  western  coast  were  concerned,  and  there 
b  a  fresh  outburst  of  coinage,  which,  in  remembrance,  foUows 
the  well-known  types  of  Alexander.  When  the  province  of 
Asia  was  constituted  and  the  neighbouring  states  fell  one  by 
one  under  Roman  rule,  the  autonomy  of  the  great  dties  was 
generally  reduced  to  a  shadow.  Still  the  abundant  issues  of 
imperial  coinage,  if  devoid  of  high  merit,  are  the  best  in  style 
of  late  Greek  coins,  and  for  mythology  the  richest  in  illustration. 

The  oldest  money  b  the  dectrum  of  Lydia,  which  spread 
in  very  early  times  along  the  western  coast.  Thb  coinage, 
dating  from  the  7th  century  B.C.,  has  an  equal  claim 
with  the  Aeginetic  silver   to   be   the   oldest    of   all   money. 
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Probably  the  two  currencies  arose  at  the  same  period,  and  by 
interchange  became  the  recognized  currency  of  the  primeval 
marts,  otherwise  we  can  scarcely  explain  the  absence 
of  Asiatic  silver,  though  it  is  easy  to  explain  that  of 
European  electrum  or  gold.  The  electrum  of  the  coins 
is  gold— the  precious  metal  washed  down  by  the  Pactolus — with  a 
native  alloy  of  a  varying  part  of  silver.  Its  durability  recommended 
it  to  the  Lydians,  and  it  had  (by  convention)  the  advantage  of 
exchanging  decimally  with  gold,  then  in  the  ratio  lys  to  silver. 
But  th^  commercial  advantage  allowed  the  issue  of  electrum 
coins  on  silver  standards,  while  it  was  natural  to  coin  them  on 
those  of  gold,  hence  a  variety  of  weight-systems  perplexing 
to  the  metroiogist.  The  classification  of  the  earliest  coins  is 
exceedingly  obscure,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say  which  were 
struck  in  Lydia  itself,  which  in  Uie  Greek  coast  cities,  such  as 
Miletus;  but  the  majority  probably  belong  to  Greek  mints. 
The  most  primitive  in  appearance  are  those  in  which  the  obverse 
is  merely  marked  with  lines,  corresponding  to  the  original  rough 
surface  of  the  die,  while  the  reverse  has  three  depressions,  an 
oblong  one  flanked  by  two  squares  (PI.  II.  fig.  8);  there  are  also 
various  coins  of  small  denomination  with  a  plain  convex  obverse, 
and  a  single  rough  depression  on  the  reverse,  known  from  the 
excavations  at  Ephesus.  Both  the  Babylonian  and  the  Phoenician 
standards  were  in  use  in  early  times.  This  double  currency, 
OS  Head  suggests,  was  probably  intended,  so  far  as  the  Lydians 
were  concerned,  for  circulation  in  the  interior  and  in  the  coast 
towns  to  the  west,  the  Bobylonic  weight  being  that  of  the  land 
trade,  the  Phoenician  that  of  the  commerce  by  sea.  Croesus 
(PI.  II.  fig.  q)  abandoned  clearum,  and  issued  pure  gold  (on  the 
Babylonic  and  gold-shekel  standard^) ,  and  pure  silvcr(Babylonic), 
the  silver  stater  exchanging  as  the  tenth  of  the  Euboic  gold 
stater.  These  results  are  explained  by  the  metrological  data 
given  earlier  in  this  article.  01  the  Greek  marts  of  the  western 
coast  we  have  a  series  of  early  electrum  staters,  for  the  most 
part  on  the  Phoenician  weight.  An  interesting  homogeneous 
group  was  issued  by  the  various  cities  which  took  part  in  the 
Ionian  revolt  (500-494  B.C.).  The  Euboic  weight  naturally  found 
its  way  into  the  currencies,  but  was  as  yet  limited  to  Samos. 
Phocaea,  Tcos  and  Cyzicus,  with  other  towns,  followed  from  a 
very  early  period  the  Phocaic  standard,  which  for  practical 
purposes  may  be  called  the  double  of  the  Euboic.  They  alone 
before  Croesus  issued  gold  money,  which  was  superseded  at 
Phocaea  and  Cyzicus  by  electrum.  This  is  the  main  outline  of 
the  native  coinage  of  Asia  Minor  before  the  Persian  conquest. 
Its  later  history  will  appear  under  the  several  great  towns,  the 
money  of  Persia  (which  circulated  largely  in  Asia  Minor)  being 
treated  in  a  subsequent  place. 

The  first  countries  of  Asia  Minor  are  Bosporus  and  Colchis, 
the  coins  of  the  cities  of  which  are  few  and  unimportant.  The 
autonomous  coinages  of  the  cities  of  Pontus  are  more 
coSfa****  ****"™*^">^«  ^"t  the  only  place  meriting  a  special 
°oatua.  notice  is  Amisus,  which  almost  alone  of  the  cities  of 
Pontus  seems  to  have  issued  autonomous  silver  money. 
The  common  subjects  of  the  bronze  money  of  this  place  relate 
to  the  myth  of  Perseus  and  Medusa,  a  favourite  one  in  this 
country. 

The  regal  coins  are  of  the  old  kingdoms  of  Pontus  and  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  of  the  two  united  as  the  state  of  Bosporus 
and  Pontus  under  Mithradates  VI.  (the  Great),  and  as  recon- 
stituted by  the  Romans  when  Polemon  I.  and  II.  still  held  the 
kingdom  of  Mithradates,  which  was  afterwards  divided  into  the 
province  of  Pontus  and  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus.  The  early 
coinage  of  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus  is  of  little  interest.  Of  that 
of  Pontus  there  are  tetradrachms,  two  of  which,  of  Mithradates 
IV.  and  Pharnaccs  I.,  are  remarkable  for  the  uniSinching  realism 
with  which  their  barbarian  type  of  features  is  preserved.  Mith- 
radates VI.,  king  of  Bosporus  and  Pontus,  is  represented  by  gold 
staters,  and  tetradrachms.  The  portrait  on  the  best  of  these 
(see  PI.  II.  fig.  10)  is  fine  despite  its  theatrical  quality,  character- 
istic of  the  later  schools  of  Asia  Minor.  The  kings  of  Bosporus 
struck  a  long  series  of  coins  for  the  first  three  and  a  half  centuries 
after  the  Christian  era.  Their  gold  money  (the  only  non-imperial 


gold  allowed  under  the  empire)  is  gradualTy  depiedsted  and 
becomes  electrum,  and  ultimately  billon  and  broozei  Tbey 
bear  the  heads  of  the  king  and  the  emperor,  and  are  dated  by 
the  Pontic  era  (297  b.c.). 

In  Paphlagonia  we  must  specially  notice  the  coins  of  the 
cities  Amastris  and  Sinope.    The  .silver  pieces  of  the  fofmec 
place  bear  a  youthful  head  in  a  laureate  Phrygian 
cap,  probably  representing  Mithras,  Amastris,  the 
foundress,  being  seated  on  the  reverse.    The  sOvcr 
pieces  of  Sinope  are  plentiful.    In  the  4th  century  ihtj  bear  the 
names  of  Persian  governors.    The  types  are  the  hnd  of  the 
nymph  Sinope  and,  as  at  Istrus,  an  eagle  preying  on  a  dolphin. 
Bithynia  is  represented  by  a  more  important  series. 
The  provincial  diet  issued  Roman  silver  roedaUiona    ^*'"'*' 
of  the  weight  of  dstophori  (to  be  presently  described),  with 
Latin  inscriptions,  and  bronte  (ueces  with  Greek  inscriptions. 
The  ordinary  silver  coins  of  Chalcedon  striktn^y  resemble  on 
both  sides  those  of  Byzantium,  and  a  monetary  oonvemica 
evidently  at  times  existed  between  these  sister-dties.    Of  Cins, 
also  called  Prusias  ad  Mare,  there  are  gold  statezs  and  smaller 
imperial  silver  pieces.    Of  Heradea  then  are  silver  coins  of 
good  style;  the  most  interesting  type  is  a  female  head  wearing 
a  turreted  head-dress,  one  of  the  eariiest  representations  of  a 
city-goddess  (early  4th  century).    Ihe  tyrants  of  Heradea, 
Clearchus,  Satyrus,  Timotheus  and  Dionysius  are  rq>resettted 
by  coins.    Of  the  imperial  class  there  is  a  large  series  of  Nicaea, 
and  many  coins  of  Nicomedia.  The  series  of  the  Bithynian  kings 
consists  of  Attic  tetradrachms  and  bronze  pieces,  issued  bj 
Ziaelas,  Prusias  I.  and  II.,  and  Nicomedes  I.-IV. 

The  fine  Greek  coinage  of  Asia  may  be  considered  to  begin 
with  Mysia.    Cyzicus  is  in  numismatics  a  most  imponaxU  c^y. 
Its  coinage  begins  in  the  6th  century;  and  the  famcua 
dectrum  Cyzicene  staters  were  struck  here  for  nearly        ^^f*^ 
a  century  and  a  half  (c.  500-350  B.c).   During  that  wbok  period 
they  were  not  only  the  leading  gold  coinage  in  Asia  Minor  but 
the  chief  ciirrency  in  that  metal  for  the  cities  on  both  shores  <tf 
the  Aegean;  the  value  at  which  they  were  rated  was  doubtless 
a  matter  of  convention,  and  varied  from  time  to  time.    The 
actual  weight  is  of  the  Phocaic  standard,  just  over  34S  grains. 
The  divisions  were  the  hecta  or  sixth,  and  the  twelfth.    The 
extraordinary  variety  of  "  types  "  at  Cyzicus  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  these  types  are  really  symbols  differentiating  the  issues. 
the  true  badge  of  the  dty,  the  tunny-fish,  being  rdegated  to  a 
subordinate  position  (PI.  II.  fig.  11).   The  reverse  invariably  his 
the  quadripartite  incuse  square  in  four  planes  of  the  so-calkvi 
mill-sail  pattern.    The  coins  are  very  thick  and  the  edges  ase 
rude.    The  art  is  frequently  of  great  beauty,  though  sooeiiires 
careless.     The  silver  coinage  of  Cyzicus  comprises  bcaioiiul 
tetradrachms  of  the  Rhodian  stxmdvd,  with  a  head  of  Pcr»- 
phone  £QTEIPA,  veiled  and  wreathed  with  ears  of  com.    B^^ii 
late  autonomous  and  imperial  coins  in  bronze  are  well  crecutei 
and  full  of  interest,  the  two  dosses  running  parallel  under  the 
earlier  emperors. 

Lampsacus  is  represented  by  a  long  series  of  coins.  Its 
distinctive  type  is  the  forepart  of  a  Pegasus,  which  occurs  c:: 
its  coins  from  the  6th  century  onwards.  In  the  first  half  of  ibc 
4th  ccntiuy  it  issued  splendid  gold  staters  with  various  t>]x? 
(really,  as  at  Cyzicus,  symbols  distinguishing  the  isues)  ca 
-the  obverse  and  the  half-Pegasus  on  the  reverse.  The  lacs: 
remarkable  tjrpe  is  a  bearded  head  (probably  of  a  Cabirus)  '•at 
streaming  hair  in  a  conical  cap,  bound  with  a  wreath,  singulari:. 
pictorial  in  treatment  as  well  as  in  expression  (PI.  II.  fig.  1  z).  h 
contrast  to  this  is  a  most  carefully  executed  head  off  a  M&ess. 
with  goat's  ear;  and  other  types  of  great  interest  are  the  £ar> 
goddess  rising  from  the  earth,  and  Victorv  nailing  a  belmcs  t. 
a  trophy,  or  sacrificing  a  nun. 

The  money  of  the  great  dty  of  Pergamum  is  chiefly  of  a  h::; 
time.  Apart  from  some  rare  pieces  of  gold,  the  silver  coir::r 
is  chiefly  supplied  by  the  money  of  the  kings  of  Pergaxniur  us. 
by  dstophori.  The  bronze  pieces  of  the  dty  are  nuzaeri':^ 
both  autonomous  and  imperial,  the  two  classes  overlapF!i?>* 
and  there  are  medallions  of  the  emperors.   The  local 
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AcKulapius  is  especially  promient  under  the  Romsa  rule.    The 
chief  ooins  of  the  kings  are  Attic  tetradrachms,  with  on  the 
obverse  a  laureate  head  of  Philetaerus,  the  founder  of  the  state, 
and  on  the  reverse  a  seated  Athene,  the  common  type  of  Lysi- 
macfaus,  from  whom  Philetaerus  revolted.     Variations  from 
these  types  are  rare,the  most  important  being  a  coin  with  the 
name  of  Eumenes  (II.),  representing  his  portrait  and  the  Dioscuri 
Otherwise  the  inscription  is  always  ♦lAETAIPOY.    The  dsto- 
phorus  probably  originated  at  Ephesus  towards  the  end  of  the 
3rd  century,  but  was  soon  adopted  for  the  Pergamene  dominions, 
and  down  to  imperial  times  was  the  only  important  silver 
currency  in  Asia  Minor.    It  acquired  its  name  from  its  obverse 
type,  the  dsta  mystica,  a  basket  from  which  a  serpent  issues, 
the  whole  enclosed  in  an  ivy-wreath.    The  reverse  type  repre- 
sents two  serpents,  and  between  them  usually  a  bow-case  (PI. 
11.  fig.  13).    The  half  and  the  quarter  of  the  c^tophorus  have  on 
one  side  a  bunch  of  grapes  on  a  leaf  or  leaves  of  the  vine,  and 
the  dub  with  the  lion's  skin  of  Heracles  within  an  ivy-wreath. 
They  were  tetradrachms  equal  in  weight  to  about  three  Attic 
drachms  or  three  denarii.    These  ooins  became  abundant  when 
the  kingdom  of  Pergamum  was  transformed  into  the  province 
of  Asia,  and  are  struck  at  its  chief  cities,  as  Pergamum,  Adra- 
myttiumi  the  Lydion  Stratonioeia,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Smyrna, 
Ephesus,  Tralles,  Nysa,  Laodicea  and  Apamea.    They  have  at 
first  the  names  of  Greek  magistrates,  afterwards  coupled  with 
those  of  Roman  proconsuls  or  propraetors.  The  sOverinedallions 
oF  Asia,  the  successors  of  the  dstophori,  range  from  Mark  Antony 
to  Hadrian  and  Sabina.  They  bear  no  names  of  cities,  but  some 
may  be  attributed  by  their  references  to  local  forms  of  worship. 
The  obverse  bears  an  imperial  head,  the  reverse  a  type  either 
Greek  or  Roman.    The  art  is  the  best  of  this  age,  more  delicate 
in  design  and  execution  than  that  of  any  other  pieces,  the  Roman 
medallions  excepted.  One  of  the  most  remarkableimperial  bronze 
coins  of  Pergamum  represents  the  Great  Altar  (PL  U.  fig.  16). 

The  coinage  of  the  Troad  is  interesting  from  its  traditional 
allusions  to  the  Trojan  War.    Of  Abydos  there  Is  a  fine  gold 
stater,  with  the  unusual  subject  of  Victory  sacrificing 
a  ram,  and  the  eagle,  which  is  the  most  constant  type 
of  the  sflver  money.    One  of  the  few  Imperial  coins  commemo- 
rates the  legend  of  Hero  and  Leander.    The  late  tetradrachms 
of  Alexandria  Troas  bear  the  head  of  Apollo  Smintheus,  and 
on  the  reverse  his  figure  armed  with  a  bow.    There  is  a  long 
series  of  the  town  as  a  colonia,  of  extremely  poor  work.    Iliiim 
Novum  ^rikes  late  Attic  tetradrachms  with  a  head  of  Athene, 
and  on  the  reverse  the  same  goddess  carrying  spear  and  distaff, 
-with  the  inscription  A6HNA2 IAIAA02.     On  the  autonomous 
and  imperial  bronze  we  notice  incidents  of  the  tale  of  Troy, 
as  Hector  in  his  car,  or  slaying  Patrodua,  or  fighting;  and  again 
the  flight  of  Aeneas.    The  island  of  Tenedos  is  represented  by 
very  early  coins,  and  others  of  the  fine  and  late  periods.    The 
vauaJ  obverse  type  of  all  the  silver  pieces  is  a  Janus-like  com- 
bination of  two  heads,  presumably  some  primitive  god  and  his 
consort;  this  double  type  is  balanced  on  the  reverse  by  the 
double-aze,  which  plasred  an  unportant  part  in  the  primitive 
cults  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Aegaean. 

In  AeoUs  the  most  noteworthy  coins  are  the  late  tetradrachms 
of  C3rine  and  Myrina,  both  of  the  time  of  decline,  yet  with  a 
certain  strength  which  rdieves  them  from  the  general  weakness 
of  the  work  of  that  age.  Cyme  has  the  head  of  the  Amazon 
Cyme,  and  a  horse  within  a  laurel-wreath;  Myrina,  a  head  of 
the  Grynean  Apollo  and  his  figure  with  lustral  branch  and  patera. 
Lesbos  Is  remarkable  for  having  coined  in  base  as  well  as  pure 
silver,  its  early  billon  coins  being  peculiar  to  the  island.  This 
base  coinage,  which  was  probably  common  to  Mytilene  and 
llf  ethymna,  ceases  about  450  B.C.,  when  the  Mytilenaean  silver 
>egiiis.  Methymna  has  very  interesting  archaic  silver  coins, 
ivith  the  boar  and  the  head  of  Athene  But  the  roost  important 
joinage  of  Lesbos  Is  the  beautiful  electrum  coinage  (a  unique 
tater,  PI.  II.  fig.  14,  and  innumerable  sixths)  which  was  issued  from 
bout  480  to  350.  Phocaea  in  Ionia  issued  similar  coins,  dis- 
inguished  by  a  seal  (the  badge  of  the  dty).  and  a  convention 
egiilalfng  the  weight  and  quality  of  the  two  coinages,  and  1 


arranging  for  the  two  mints  to  work  m  alternate  years,  Is  still 
extant.  The  types  vary  accordingly,  as  at  Cyzicus  and  Lamp- 
sacus.  There  is  a  long  and  important  series  of  Mytilene  of 
the  imperial  time,  including  very  interesting  commemorative 
coins,  some  of  persons  of  remote  history,  as  Pittacus  and  Sappho, 
others  of  benefactors  of  the  dty,  as  Theophanes  the  friend  of 
Pompey,  from  whom  he  obtained  for  this  his  native  place  the 
privil^es  of  a  free  dty.  The  usual  style  for  these  persons  is 
hero  or  heroine,  but  Theophanes  is  called  a  god,  and  Archedamis, 
probably  his  wife,  a  goddess. 

The  money  of  Ionia  is  abundant  and  beautiful.  For  the  first 
century  and  a  half  (c.  700-545)  the  chief  coinage  Is  of  dectrum. 
To  the  7th  century  belongs  the  remarkable  coin  in-  .„^ 
scribed  «A£NOZ  EMI  SHMA  ("  I  am  the  badge  of  the 
Bright  One  "  or  "  of  Phanes  "),  with  a  stag,  which  was  perhaps 
issued  at  Ephesus.  From  545  to  the  Ionic  revolt  (494)  there 
is  considerable  diminution  in  the  coinage;  silver  attains  mon 
importance.  Thenceforward,  the  course  of  the  coinage  is  fairly 
uniform  until  the  period  301-190,  when  there  Is  a  general  cessa- 
tion of  autonomous  issues.  After  the  battle  of  Magnesia  there 
is  a  great  revival,  tetradrachms  of  Alexandrine  and  also  of  local 
types  being  issued  In  vast  numbers.  After  the  constitution  of 
the  Roman  province  of  Asia  (133),  the  dstophori  supply  the 
silver  coinage.  The  imperial  bronze  coinage  is  numerous,  with 
many  interesting  local  types.  Of  the  coins  of  the  various  dties 
the  following  demand  mention.  At  Clazomenae  in  the  4th 
century  there  are  splendid  coins,  having  for  types  the  head  of 
Apollo,  three-quarter  face,  and  a  swan.  The  chief  pieces,  the 
gold  drachm  and  a  half  or  octobol,  and  the  silver  stater  or 
tetradrachm  present  two  types  of  the  head  of  Apollo,  yery 
grand  on  the  gold  and  the  silver,  with  the  signature  of  Theodotus, 
the  only  known  Asiatic  engraver,  and  richly  beautiful  on  the 
other  silver  piece.  These  ooins  are  marked  by  the  Intense 
expression  of  the  school  of  western  Asia  Minor.  Colophon  has 
fine  severe  coins  of  the  5th  century  with  the  head  of  Apollo  and 
the  lyre. 

The  money  of  Ephesus  Is  historically  interesting,  but  very 
disappointing  in  its  art,  which  Is  limited  by  the  smail  range  of 
subjects  and  thdr  lack  of  beauty.  The  leading  type  pfi^fffrf 
is  the  bee;  hiter  the  stag  and  the  head  of  Artemis 
appear,  llius  the  subjects  relate  to  the  worship  of  the  xamous 
shrine.  The  oldest  coins  are  electrum  and  silver,  both  on  the 
Phoenician  standard.  The  type  Is  a  bee  and  the  reverse  is 
incuse.  The  silver  coinage  continues  with  the  same  types, 
unbroken  by  the  Persian  dominion,  until  in  394  B.C.  a  remarkable 
new  coin  i4>pears.  When  Conon  and  Phaxnabazus  defeated 
the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  and  liberated  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia 
from  Spartan  tryanny  a  federal  coinage  was  issued  by  Rhodes, 
Cnidus,  Samos,  Ephesus,  lasus  and  Byzantium  with  their 
proper  types  on  the  reverse,  but  on  the  obverse-  the  infant 
Herades  strangling  two  serpents;  these  are  Rhodian  tridrachms. 
About  this  time  the  Rhodian  standard  was  introduced,  and  .a 
series  of  tetradrachms  began  with  the  bee,  having  for  reverse 
the  forepart  of  a  stag  looking  back,  and  behind  him  a  date- 
palm.  The  head  of  Artemis  as  a  Greek  goddess  begins  to  appear 
in  the  3rd  century  Other  scries  of  coins  foUow  with  types 
associated  with  Artemis,  Rhodian  and  Attic  standards  alternat- 
ing; there  are  also  Alexandrine  tetradrachms  and  of  course 
dstophori  The  connexion  of  the  dty  with  Lysiroachus,  who 
called  it  ArsinoiS,  after  his  wife,  is  commemorated  by  coins 
inscribed  APSI  The  Ephesian  form  of  Artemis,  as  the  cultus 
figure  of  a  nature-goddess,  first  appears  as  a  symbol  on  the 
dstophori,  and  then  on  gold  coins  struck  during  the  revolt  of 
87-84,  when  Ephesus  took  the  side  of  Mithradates.  The  imperial 
money  provides  many  representations  of  the  temples  of  the  dty, 
including  that  of  the  famous  shrine  of  Artemis,  which  shows 
the  bands  of  sculpture  on  the  columns,  as  wdl  as  many  other 
remarkable  subjects,  particularly  the  Zeus  of  rain  seated  on 
Mount  Pelion,  a  shower  falling  from  his  left  hand,  while  below 
are  seen  the  temple  of  Artemis  and  the  river-god  Cayster;  on 
another  coin  the  strange  Asiatic  figure  of  the  goddess,  frequent 
in  this  series,  stands  between  the  personified  rivers  Cayster  and 
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which  tnnke  the  EK^Iian  cuirency  coniplcle.  The  gold 
>[  the  Seleuddi  is  Karce,  did  their  main  coinage  la  a  qilendid 
leriei  of  tetrsdiachnu  bearing  the  poittaiu  oi  the  nicccaiive 
lovereigm.  The  revene  types  are  varied  (or  the  clau  of  regal 
noney.  Tbe  eiecutlon  d[  the  ponraiu  ia  good,  and  forma  the 
jest  continuous  history  of  portraiture  for  the  third  and  second 
rcnturics  before  out  era.  The  reverses  aie  far  leu  careful. 
Fhe  weight  is  Attic,  but  the  cities  of  Phoenicia  were  ultimately 
"        ■  -      .  ■■  -■   -         J  itandard.    "  '  "'         '        ' 


H    I.    (31 J^ 


ir  Indian 


■c.)  betas  by  striking  gold 
tclraaracuma  with  the  types  of  Alexander  the  Great,  The  same 
king,  like  his  conteDiporaiies,  then  took  his  own  types:  for 
gold  sUten,  bis  head  with  a  bull's  horn,  and  on  the  levene  a 
horK'i  head  with  bull's  horns;  for  tetridracbms,  his  own  head 

Clowning  a  trophy,  or  the  head  of  Zeus,  and  Athene  £|[hting 
'   o^  elephants  ivith   bull'     ' 
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IS  III.  (3j»-i8jrisiepre- 
;  series  with  a  vigorous  portrait. 
i  to  have  struck  the  great  octa- 


sented  by  a  fine  and  inierc 
He  akioe  of  the  Scleucids  9 
dftichm  in  gold  in  rivahy 
the  Scleucid  era  (312  B.C.)  tint  appear  In  his  reign.  The  portrait 
of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  (i;5-i64)  is  extremely  chaiactei- 
[stic,  marked  hy  the  mad  obstinacy  which  ii  the  key  to  the 
tyrant's  history.  The  most  remarkable  coin  ia  a  tetradrachm 
with  the  head  of  Antiochus  in  the  character  of  Zeus.  In  his 
time  mints  became  numerous  in  Ihebronie  coinage,  and  there  is  a 
remarkable  series  in  that  metal  with  Ptolemaic  types,  marking  his 
short -lived  usurparion  in  Egypt.  From  the  time  of  Demetrius  I. 
(162-150)  the  'silver  tctradrachma  bcaj  1»th  mints  and  dales. 
In  one  type  the  heads  of  Demetrius  and  Queen  Laodice  occur 
side  by  side.  With  Alexander  I.  Balas  (i;2-i44),  Tyre  and 
SidoD  begin  to  strike  royal  tetradrachms  on  their  own  Phoenician 
weight.  Taisus  also  first  strikes  coins  for  him  witb  the  typeof 
the  pyre  of  Sandan.  The  money  of  young  Antiochus  VI.  pre- 
sents ibe  most  carefully  executed  portrait  in  the  whole  series, 
which,  despite  its  weakness,  has  a  certain  charm  of  sweetness 


apparent  in  the  fine  portrait  of  the  cruel  usurper  Tryphc 
also  in  the  picturesque  spiked  Macedonian  heir 

(.°jS-"9)  Anrinues  the  series  with,  amon; 
the  solilaiy  bronze  piece  of  Jerusalem,  hearing 
Seleucid anchor.  AlexanderII.2ebina(i>S-iij) 
a  unique  gold  coin  (PI.  II.  fig.  iS),  ai  well  as  by  si 
The  empire  closes  with  the  money  of  the  Ati 
(83-69),  hearing  his  portrait  with  the  lofty  nj 
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Odensthus  being  found  in  the  sencs  of  Akxandni. 

eucii  and  Pieria,  the  four  cittes  of  Antioch.  Apamea, 
Mare  and  Scleucia  Pieria  issued  a  innc  coinage  insc 
A&EAtnif  AHIUIN  about  the  middle  of  Ibe 
century  B.C.    But  the  bulk  of  the  money  oi  thii  lerr 

greu  city  of  Aniioch  on  the  Oiwites.    Tbe  coinage  la 


bi  jlandbronze.  Other  min^  tas  Tyre  and  Sideolialhuais 

pi  sued  «ilver  ol  the  ume  cUai  as  Aniioch,  wirh  dlBcieia 

sy  A  large  xriet  of  coina  was  issued  bearing  on  the  revtntite 

le  (.   (JfMiui  vmiulu).  slioifing  that  tbe  nanap  wamaia 

ar  I  Lint  IthcrciinofTraj^in.  Tliecily  is  firs  called  a  colaeyoa 

th  ol  Elagjbalua.  The  earlieft  cnna  are  dated  by  variooi  ou 

(S.  d   Caeurian,  Aalan);  Lata  Ibe  eoperoi'i  CDSBiMilpaire 

ub  d.1  e  the  elver.   Tbe  leading  types  an  the  figure  d  Aoiiock 

St.  Pu  'ihidcs,  And  ihp  c:ifle  on  a  thunderbott,  a  fHlm  in 
fn  [  ■-  .  ■  I  .'.  I  Tepreiented  cauyioaanoi'i  ki. 
a  -      I      xladon  of  Ihe  cily  wben  *ci  enie 

<»n9equenU>  choien.  There  arc  lew  olbfl*  lypes.  Tht  tcna 
(which  atnc  ly  ipeakinj-,  waa  csot  Ihe  local  ojinage  of  AntHch.  but 
an  mpenal  co  nage  for  Ine  province)  is  very  full  and  includes  nxnry 
ol  tbe  Syrian  empcrof  Sulpidus  Uraoius  Anloniniu  (who  also  AnKk 
bronse  at  Emetaand  gold  of  the  Roman  imperial  das).  It  endi  *nh 
Valerian,  though  It  b^ins  uew  in  the  Roman  pfwinciaf  moaey  ol  the 
reform  of  Dieekdan,  to  bi  ontieed  latei. 

Of  ibe  othH  ddea  o(  this  distciel,  Endai  presents  the  tyne  ti  tVc 
•acied  none  o(  Elagabal.  The  impsial  money  of  Cabala  ilnvi  the 
veiled  eulIu»4tatiH  of  a  goddess  Banked  1^  sphlnab. 
Laodicea  has  am  important  series.    It  he^as  sriih  bneae    Jf— * 
money  of  Ihe  later  Sdeuods.    Tbe  aotoBonoiiB  telea- 
drachms  of  rbe  lat  ceuary  Bj:.  have  a  11  •      ..  ■ 

bust  of  Ibe  elty,  a  favourite  Syrian  and 
47  B.C.  <u  title  is  Julia  Laodicea  j  from  Ca 


e  iiucripaofla  become  L 
ar™lau 


Cancalla  downwards  it 


of  Zcua  Kenuniut  re^3iig  oa  a  1 


(beginning   with  Alexandrine  tetradrachi 
becomesacolomaundcrPhitipI.  Thelmperiil 

Heliopolis  IBaalbekl,  a  colona.  -■■ 

the  Zeui  of  Heliopolis)  in 

a  view  oT  the  Acropolis  wilh  the 
leading  up  Ihe  rock. 

Thee 
The  I 


perspective,  aoothcr  temple 
as  tnc  central  objpct  of  worshin.  ai 
'  temple  upon  a,  and  Rv 


middle  o(  tbe 

ripttons.     Tb( 

*-Alexandr^H 


wealth  of  the  great  m 
eailiest  coins  were  struck  about  the  1 
5th  century  and  usually  bear  Phoenicia 
coinage  falls  into  three  main  periods;  the 
the  second,  that  of  Alexandrine,  Ptolemaic  ana  seieutm  r.x 
the  third,  that  of  the  empire.  In  the  first  period  Andns  stiils 
silver,  usually  on  the  Babylonian  standaid.  slaters  wiib  a  bit.', 
of  Melkarth  and  a  galley,  and  smaller  dennminaiions.  .U 
the  other  cities  use  the  Phoenician  standard.  Tbe  regal  uhc 
coins  of  Byblus  have  a  galley  as  obvcne  type;  on  tbe  re\erK 
a  vultiirc  standing  on  a  ram.  or  a  lion  devouring  ■  bnlL  Her 
and  at  Sidon  and  TVre  portions  of  tbe  typa  an  npnsenx;: 
has  a  large  and  important  scries  of  silver  oct:- 


with  sails  set,  then  without  uils,  Erst  lyins  beiale  1 
fortrcsa,  afterwards  alone).  On  the  tevttse  is  the  kias  of  Petij  | 
in  a  chariot,  or  sbyiog  a  [ion.  These  coins  were  issued  by  is 
kings  such  as  Stralo  I.  and  II.  and  Tennes,  and  by  Ibe  »a;^- 
Maiaeus,  The  early  silver  of  Tyre  has  as  reverie  type  as  .J 
with  a  croak  and  Bail  over  its  shoulder;  on  Ihe  obverse  a  ikJp^'- 
or'  Melkarth  riding  on  a  sea-horse;  a  common  symbol  »  ■-■ 
put[de-sbell  (PI.  II.  fig.  90).  In  the  second  period,  besidisAleEii 
drine  silver  and  regal  coins  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleuci.^:' 
there  are  certain  Uige  and  important  issues  of  autoBODKns  .' 
semi-autonomous  silver  tetradrachms  and  smaller  denoEmaaLX^ 
as  at  Aradus  (head  of  the  City,  and  Victory;  also  draiic' 
with  types  copied  from  Ephesus:  obv.,  bee,  rev.,  sia^  ^ad  « .- 
palm),  Uaralhus  (head  of  the  City,  and  nude  figure  at  MaraJ:^.' 
seated  on  a  pile  of  shields),  Sidon  (head  of  Ihe  City,  ajbd  ea^ 
Tripolis  {busts  of  the  Dioscuri,  and  figure  0!  the  City  ho^--; 
comucoi»ae)  and  Tyre  (head  of  the  Tyiian  Heradea,  UclLa.-- 
and  eagle).  Tyre  also  issued  a  gold  dec«drachm  witb  tbe  br- 
of  the  City,  and  a  double  comucopiae.  On  tbese  and  t^ 
coin*  Sidoo  and  Tyie  dtim  Ihe  rights  (rf  asylum.     Ikayius  ts 
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ccnos  in  this  periodt  sometimes  under  the  name  of  Laodicea  in 
Canaan.  Ace-Ptolemais  (Acre)  was  an  important  mint  under 
the  Ptolemies;  for  a  time,  under  the  Seleucidae,  it  was  called 
Antiochia  in  Ptolemais.  Besides  the  Seleudd  era  autonomous 
eras  are  in  use  at  some  of  the  cities,  as  at  Aradus  (359  b.c.)» 
Sidon  (ixx  B.C.)  and  Tyre  (126  B.C.).  Under  the  empire  there 
are  some  very  large  coinages  of  bronze,  besides  a  certain  amount 
of  silver  resembling  that  of  Antioch.  The  quasi-autonomous 
silver  of  Tyre  was  also-  issued  as  late  as  a.d.  57.  Beiytus  (a 
colonia)  has  types  relating  to  the  cults  of  Astarte  and  Poseidon; 
Astarte  is  also  prominent  at  Sidon  (a  colonia  from  Elagabalus 
onwards;  a  common  type  represents  the  wheeled  shrine  of 
the  goddess)  and  Tripolis.  At  Byblus  a  temple  is  represented 
with  a  conical  fetish.  Tyre  has  many  interesting  types:  Dido 
building  Carthage;  the  Ambrosial  Rocks;  Cadmus  fighting 
the  serpent  or  founding  Thebes,  &c.  Ptolemais  issued  coins 
as  a  colony  from  Claudius  onwards. 

In  Trachonitis,  the  only  city  of  importance  !s  Caesarea  Panias, 

with  a  famous  grotto  of  Pan,  perhaps  represented  on  an  imperial 

coin.    Several  cities  in  Decapolis  issued  imperial  coins, 

**  among  them  Gadara  and  Gerasa.    In  Galilee  the  coins 

struck  at  Tiberias  by  its  founder,  Herod  Antipas,  may  be 

mentioned.    Samaria  has  money  of  Caesarea,  both  autonomous 

and  imperial,  the  last  for  the  most  part  colonial,  and  also  imperial 

of  Ncapolis,  among  the  types  of  which  occurs  the  interesting 

subject  of  Mount  Gerizim  surmounted  by  the  Samaritan  temple. 

The  coinage  of  Judaea  is  an  interesting  scries.    The  money  of 

Jerusalem  is  of  high  interest,  and  more  extensive  than  appears 

at  first  sight.    Here  was  struck  the  coin  of  Antiochus  VII., 

with  the  native  lily  as  a  type,  the  series  of  the  Maccabaean 

princes,  that  of  the  Roman  procurators,  and  the  bronze  coins 

countermarked  by  the  tenth  legion,  quartered  by  Titus  in  the 

ruins  of  the  dty.    One  of  these  bears  the  remarkable  symbol 

of  a  pig.    After  the  reduction  of  Judaea  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 

Jerusalem  was  rebuilt  as  a  colonia  with  the  name  Aelia  Capitolina. 

The  earliest  coin  commemorates  the  foundation.    The  coinage 

lasts  as  late  as  Valerian.    Ascalon  strikes  autonomous  silver  and 

bronze,  including  remarkable  tetradrachms  with  the  portraits 

of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  of  his  elder  son  Ptolemy  XIV.,  and  of  his 

daughter  Cleopatra  (see  PI.  II.  fig.  31).    There  is  also  money  of 

Gaza  of  some  importance;  the  earliest  coins  are  Attic  drachms, 

&c.,  of  barbarous  style,  inspired  by  Greek,  especially  Athenian 

models;  on  its  imperial  coins  the  god  Marna,  and  Minos  and 

lo  are  named. 

The  independent  Jewish  coinage  begins  with  the  famous 
shekels.    They  have  been  assigned  to  various  periods,  but  the 
preponderance  of  evidence  would  class  them  to  Simon 
^^^  Maccabaeus,  to  whom  the  right  of  coining  was  granted 

by  Antiochus  VII.  The  series  is  of  shekels  and  half- 
shekels,  of  the  weight  of  Phoenician  tetradrachms  and  di- 
dracbms.  The  obverse  of  the  shekel  bears  the  inscription."  the 
shekel  of  Israel,'*  and  for  type  a  sacred  vessel  of  the  temple, 
above  which  (after  year  z)  is  the  letter  indicating  the  year  of 
issue  and  the  initial  of  the  word  year.  The  reverse  reads  "  Jem 
saJccn  the  Holy,"  and  the  type  is  a  flowering  branch  (PI.  II.  fig.  19) 
The  half-shekel  differs  in  having  the  inscription  "  half-shekel 
on  the  obverse.  The  types  are  markedly  peculiar;  the  obverse 
inscription  is  equally  so,  for  the  regular  formula  of  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  would  give  nothing  but  the  name  of  the  city; 
but  the  reverse  inscription  is  like  that  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  for 
instance,  "  of  Tyre  sacred  and  inviolable."  This  agreement  is 
:onfirniatory  of  the  assignment  to  Simon  Maccabaeus.  This 
:oinage  bears  the  dates  of  years  x,  3,  3,  4  (rare),  and  5  (very 
are).  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  date.  It  is 
)Ost  reckoned  from  the  decree  of  Antiochus  VII.  granting  the 
ight  of  coinage  to  Simon  (139-138  B.C.).  The  coins  of  the  fifth 
car  were  then  struck  by  John  Hyrcanus.  The  certain  coins 
f  the  successors  of  Simon  are  small  bronze  pieces  of  John 
f  yrcanus  (135-X04),  of  Judas  Aristobulus  (i04-xo3),of  Alexander 
annaeus  (103-76),  who  strikes  bilingual  Hebrew  and  Greek 
nri  also  Hebrew  coins,  showing  his  native  name  to  have  been 
oxvathan,  and  of  Antigooua  (49-37),  who  has  the  Hebrew  name  i 
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Mattathiah.  Tlie  types  represent  only  inanimate  objects.  The 
Maccabaean  coinage  is  followed  by  that  of  the  Herodian  family, 
equally  of  bronze,  the  two  most  important  issues  being  those  of 
Herod  the  Great  and  Agrippa  II.  The  silver  coinage  imder  the 
eariy  empire  was  chiefly  supplied  by  the  issues  of  Antioch  and 
Roman  denarii;  the  "  penny  "  with  Caesar's  image  and  super- 
scription was  such  a  denarius.  The  money  of  the  procurators 
of  Judaea,  in  part  parallel  with  the  Herodian,  is  of  small  bronze 
coins,  struck  between  aj>.  6-7  and  a.d.  58-59,  the  latest  period 
of  their  administration  being  as  yet  unrepresented.  These  are 
followed  by  two  classes,  the  money  of  the  first  revolt  (a.d. 
66-70)  and  that  of  the  second  (suppressed  A.b.  135).  Both  risings 
caused  the  issue  of  native  coinage,  some  of  which  may  be  assigned 
with  certainty  to  each.  Of  the  first  revolt  are  bronze  pieces  of 
years  s,  3  and  4.  Of  the  second  revolt  are  restruck  Antiochcne 
tetradrachms  and  Roman  denarii,  usually  with  the  name  of 
Simon,  which  appears  to  have  been  that  of  the  leader  sumamed 
Bar  Cochebas.  The  obverse  type  of  the  tetradrachms  or  shekels 
is  the  portico  of  the  temple;  on  the  reverse  are  a  bundle  of 
branches  and  a  dtron,  symbols  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 
Besides  this  native  currency  there  are  coins  struck  in  Palestine 
by  Vespasian,  Titus  and  Domitian. 

Of  Roman  Axalna  there  are  bronze  imperial  coins  of  Bostra  and 
less  important  mints;  the  kings  of  Nabataea  alao  issued  silver  and 
bronze  cmns  from  Aretas  III.  (e.  87-63  B.C.)  to  Rabbcl  II. 
(a.d.  75-101).   From  S.  Arabia  comes  a  remarkable  silver  ^f*^ 
coinage  issued  by  the  Himyarites,  beginning  in  the  Ath™""" 
century  b-C,  and  imitated  originally  from  Attic  tctra- *[•*•***■• 
drachms  (both  of  the  old  and  new  style) .   I  n  Mesopotamia  Ba^ynala, 
tlie  colonia  of  Carrhae  deserves  notice,  and  the  dty  of  Edessa, 
which  issues  imperial  money  as  a  colonia,  and  has  a  scries  of  coins 
of  its  kings,  striking  with  Roman  emperors  in  silver  and  bronze. 
Curiously,  this  and  the  colonial  issue  are  long  contemporary.    The 
colonial  coinages  of  Nisibis  and  of  Rcsaena,  which  became  a  colonia, 
close  the  group.    Babylon  was  probably  a  mint  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  of  many  of  the  Selcucid  kings,  certainly  of  the  usurpers 
Molon  (^22^20)  and  Timarchus  (162  B.C.). 

Africa, 

The  onns  of  Africa  are  far  less  numerous  then  those  of  the 
other  two  continents,  as  Greek,  Phoenician  and  Roman  civiliza- 
tion never  penetrated  beyond  Egypt  and  the  northern 
coast  to  the  west.  The  series  of  Egypt  is  first  in 
geographical  order.  As  yet  no  coins  have  been  here  assigned  of 
a  date  anterior  to  Alexander.  The  old  Egyptians  kept  their 
gold,  electrum  and  silver  in  rings,  and  weighed  them  to  ascertain 
the  value.-  During  the  Persian  rule  the  Persian  money  must 
have  been  current,  and  the  satrap  Aiyandcs  is  said  to  have  issued 
a  coinage  of  silver  under  Darius  I.  With  Alexander  a  regular 
Greek  coinage  must  have  begun,  and  some  of  his  coins  are  of 
Egyptian  mints.  A  rare  bronze  coin  was  struck  at  Naucratis, 
probably  during  his  lifetime.  With  Ptolemy  I.  the  great  Ptole- 
maic currency  begins,  which  lasted  for  three  centuries.  The 
characteristics  of  this  coinage  are  its  splendid  series  of  gold 
pieces  and  the  size  of  the  bronze  money.  The  execution  of  the 
earlier  heads  is  good;  afterwards  they  become  coarse  and 
careless.  At  first  the  fine  pieces  were  issued  by  the  Phoenician, 
Cyprian  and  other  fordgn  mints,  the  Egyptian  work,  being 
usually  inferior.  While  the  Scleucids  were  still  striking  good 
coins,  the  Ptolemies  allowed  their  money  to  fall  into  barbarism 
in  Egypt  and  even  in  Cyprus.  The  obverse  type  is  a  royal  head, 
that  of  Ptolemy  I.  being  the  ordinary  silver  type  (see  PI.  II.  fig. 
23),  while  that  of  ArsinoK  II.  was  long  but  not  uninterruptedly 
continued  on  the  gold.  The  head  of  Zeus  Ammon  is  most  usual 
on  the  bronze  coinage.  A  type  once  adopted  was  usually 
retained.  Thus  Ptolemy  I.,  ArsinoC  II.,  Ptolemy  IV.,  Cleopatra 
I.,  have  a  kind  of  commemoration  in  the  coinage  on  the  analogy 
of  the  priesthoods  established  in  honour  of  each  royal  pair. 
The  almost  universal  type  of  reverse  cf  all  metals  is  the  Ptole- 
maic badge,  the  eagle  on  the  thunderbolt,  which,  in  spite  of 
variety,  is  always  heraldic.  For  art  and  iconography  this  series 
is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Scleurids.  The  weight  after  the 
earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  I.  (who  experimented  with 
the  Attic  and  Rhodian  standards)  is  Phoenidan  for  gold  and 
silver:  the  metrology  of  the  bronze  is  obscure.    The  chief 
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coins  are  octadrachms  in  gold  and  tetradrachms  in  silver,  besides 
the  abundant  bronxe  money.  Ptolemy  I.  appears  to'  have 
issued  his  money  while  regent  for  Philip  Arrhidaeus  (323-3x8); 
it  only  differs  in  the  royal  name  from  that  of  Alexander.  He  then 
struck  money  for  Alexander  IV.  (31 7-31 1)  on  the  Attic  standard 
with  the  head  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  the  horn  of  Ammon 
in  the  dqphant's  skin  and  Alexander's  reverse.  He  soon  adopted 
a  new  reverse,  that  of  Athene  Promachos.  This  money  he  con- 
tinued to  strike  after  the  young  king's  death  until  Iml  himself 
(30s)  took  the  royal  title,  when  he  issued  his  own  money,  his 
portrait  on  the  one  side  and  the  eagle  and  thunderbolt  with  his 
name  as  king  on  the  other.  This  type  in  silver,  with  the  in- 
scription "  Ptolemy  the  king,"  is  thenceforward  the  regular 
currency.  He  also  issued  gold  staters  (reverse,  Alexander  the 
Great  in  an  dephant-car).  Ptolemy  U.  (Philadelphus,  285- 
247),  the  richest  of  the  family,  continued  his  father's  coinage. 
Philaddphus  also  began  (after  the  death  and  deification  of 
ArsinoC  II.,  about  271  B.C.),  the  issue  of  the  gold  octadrachms 
with  the  busts  of  Ptolemy  L  and  Berenice  I.,  Ptolemy  II.  and 
Arsinpe  II.,  and  certainly  struck  beautiful  octadrachms  in  gold 
and  decadrachms  in  silver  of  Arsinofi  IL,  the  gold  bdng  long 
afterwards  continued.  Philadelphus  also  began  the  great  bronise 
issues  of  the  system.  Ptolemy  III.  (Euergetes  I.  c.  247-222) 
struck  gold  octadrachms  with  bis  own  portrait,  wearing  a  crown 
of  rays.  His  queen  Berenice  II.,  strildng  in  her  own  right  as 
hdress  of  the  Cyrcnaica  and  also  as  consort,  issued  a  showy 
currency  with  her  portrait,  both  octadrachms  and  decadrachms 
like  those  of  ArsinoS,  and  a  coinage  for  the  Cyrenaica  of  peculiar 
divisions.  Under  Ptolemy  IV.  (Philopator,  223-205)  the  gold 
octadrachms  are  continued  with  his  portrait  and  that  of  Arsinoe 
III.  Ptolemy  V.  (Epiphancs,  205-181)  still  strikes  octadrachms 
with  his  portrait  and  with  that  of  ArsinoS,  and  begins  the  con- 
tinuous series  of  the  tetradrachms  of  the  three  great  dties  of 
Cyprus.  The  coinage  henceforward  steadily  degenerates  in 
style  and  eventually  also  in  metal.  In  the  latest  series,  the 
money  of  the  famous  Cleopatra  VII.,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  Egyptian  variety  of  her  head,  also  occurring  00  Greek 
imperial  money  and  on  that  of  Ascalon. 

Under  the  Roman  rule  the  imperial  money  of  Alexandria,  the 
coinage  of  the  imperial  province  of  Egypt,  is  the  most  remarkable 
in  its  class  for  its  extent  and  the  interest  and  variety  of  its 
types.  It  begins  under  Augustus  and  ends  with  the  usurper  or 
patriot  Achilleus,  called  on  his  money  Domitius  Domitianus, 
overthrown  by  Diocletian  (aj>.  397),  thus  lasting  longer  than 
Greek  imperial  money  elsewhere.  In  the  earlier  period  there  are 
base  silver  coins  continuing  the  base  tetradrachms  struck  by 
Auletes,  and  bronze  money  of  several  sia;es.  Most  <^  the  coins 
are  dated  by  the  regnal  years  of  the  emperors,  the  letter  L 
being  used  for  "  year."  Tlie  types  are  very  various,  and  may 
be  broadly  divided  into  Greek,  Graeco-Roman  and  Graeco- 
Egyptian.  The  Graeco-Roman  types  have  the  dosest  analogy 
to  those  of  Rome  herself;  the  Graeco-Egyptian  are  of  high 
interest  as  a  special  class  illustrative  of  the-  latest  phase  of 
Egyptian  mythology.  These  native  types,  at  first  imcommon, 
from  the  time  of  Domitian  are  of  great  frequency.  The  money 
of  Trajan,  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius  is  abundant  and  in- 
teresting. A  coin  of  Antoninus,  dated  in  hb  sixth  year,  records 
the  beginning  of  a  new  Sothiac  cyde  of  1460  years,  which 
happened  in  the  emperor's  second  year  (a.d.  139).  The  reverse 
type  is  a  crested  crane,  the  Egyptian  bennu  or  phoenix,  with  a 
kind  of  radiate  nimbus  r6und  its  head,  and  the  inscription 
AlflN.  Under  Claudius  II.  (Gothicus)  and  thenceforward  there 
is  but  a  single  kind  of  coin  of  bronze  washed  with  silver.  In 
this  series  we  note  the  money  of  Zenobia,  and  of  her  son 
Vabalathus. 

Coins  bearing  the  names  and  local  types  of  the  nomes  of  Egypt 
were  struck  by  a  few  emperors  at  the  Alexandrian  mint.  Their 
metal  is  bronze,  and  they  are  of  different  sizes. 

Passing  by  the  unimportant  coinage  of  the  Libyans,  we  teach 
the  interesting  series  of  the  Cyrenaica,  the  only  truly  Greek 
currency  of  Africa.  It  begins  under  the  line  of  Battus  about  the 
middle  of  the  7th  century,  and  reaches  to  the  Roman  rule  as 


far  as  the  rdgn  of  Augustus.  The  coha  were  issued  at  Cyreae, 
Barca,  Euesperides  and  smaller  towns.  The  wei^t  ct  the  goU 
always,  and  of  the  silver  until  some  date  not  kxig  after  450  txL, 
is  Euboic;  afterwards  it  is  Phoenician.  The  ruling  types  are  the 
silphium  phmt  and  its  fruit,  and  the  head  of  2Seus  Ammon,  fint 
bwded  (PI.  IL  fig.  23)  then  beardless.  The  art  is  vigorous,  sad 
in  the  transitional  and  fine  period  has  the  best  Gicck  qualities. 
It  is  clearly  an  outlying  branch  of  the  school  of  central  Greece. 
The  oldest  oohis  are  uninscribed,  so  that  it  cannot  always  be 
said  at  which  mfait  they  were  struck.  The  vatioiey  with  the  name 
of  Cyrene  comprises  a  fine  series  of  gold  Attic  staters  aad  sihwr 
tetradrachms.  It  was  an  important  mint  of  the  Ptolemies. 
Barca  has  a  smaller  coinage  then  Cyme.  It  oomprisesa wonder- 
ful tetxadrachm  (Phooiician),  with  tht  bead  ol  Amnum  beankd, 
boldly  represented,  absolutdy  full  face,  and  three  sSphluaa 
joined,'  between  their  heads  an  owl,  a  chaxneleoa  and  a  jefaoa. 
The  money  of  Euesperides  is  less  important^ 

Syrtica  and  Byzacena  offer  little  of  interest.  Their  ooias  aie 
late  bronze,  first  with  Punfc  inscriptions,  then  in  imperial  tisMs 
with  Latin  and  Punic  or  Latin.  Latin  and  Gredc  are  used  in  the 
same  coins  at  Lq>tis  Minor  in  Byzacena. 

In  Zeugitana  the  great  currency  of  Carthage  b  the  last  repiv- 
eentative  of  Greek  money,  for,  despite  its  Orientalism,  its  oc^iii  a 
Hellenic,  and  of  this  origin  it  is  at  first  not  unworthy.    Its 
range  in  time  b  from  about  410  B.C.,  when  the  Canha-   ^""V 
ginians  invaded  Sidly,  to  the  fall  of  Carthage  in  X46  B.C.    The 
earliest  coins  are  Attic  tetradradims  of  the  cdass  usually  called  Sicuk>> 
Punic.   These,  and  certain  gold  coins  with  ttoular  types,  were  issned 
in  Sicfly  down  to  about  310  B.C.   The  types  owe  mtich  to  the  ccwufr 
of  Siduan  dries,  espeoally  Syracuse;  but  they  show  abo  <fisiicrt 
Pumc  motives,  such  as  a  lion  before  a  palm-tree,  or  a  head  of  a  Puck 
queen.  The  Punic  inscriptions  enable  tome  to  be  attributed  to  Basts 
such  as  Motya,  Solus,  Eryx;  others  name  *' Carthace,**  "tbe 
Camp,"  *'  the  Paymasters,"  many,  inscribed  Zts,  were  iaaied  fro'a 
Panormus.    The  coltiasfi  from  about  340  to  342  B.C.,  periiaps  sS 
issu^  at  Carthage  itacil,  b  scanty;  the  typcsj  head  of  PerKphooe 
and  a  howse,  or  hone  and  palm-tree,  now  come  m,  and  orevul  to  xSx 
end  of  the  independent  coinage.    The  aoqubition  of  the  Soa^*' 
mines  about  241  caused  the  issue  of  a  large  coinage,  but  the  gaU  asi 
silver  soon  degenerate  into  dectrum  and  podn.  Tne  aieuuluttjf  of  tbe 
various  series  (excepting  the  Sk;ulo-Punic)  b  obacnre,  but  xht 
standard  seems  to  be  Phoenician.   The  late  silver  12-dxadhm  pieces 
and  some  of  the  bronzes  are  amon^  the  heaviest  struck  oains  of  t^ 
ancients.   The  art  <rf  the  earlier  corns  b  somet^incs  pufdy  Greek  of 
Sicilian  style.   There  b  even  in  the  best  dass  a  curious  tcndencv  to 
exaggeration,  which  gradually  devetope  itsdf  and  fioaOy  becoenes 
verybarbarous.    Roman  Carthage  has  a  bronae  ootnan  which  »  b- 
stgiuficant.   There  are  a  few  other  towns  which  iasoed  eaosaey  wrA 
Roman  legends,  such  as  Utica.   The  denarii  of  Clodius  Maoer,  «fo 
revolted  in  a.d.  68,  are  curiously  illustrative  of  hb  polky.  wbich  vsi 
to  restore  the  Rooum  republic 

The  dties  of  Numidb  and  Mauretama  have  a  late  braoae  ooua^ : 
but  an  intereslin|{  series  of  sDver  and  bronse  coins  is  attributed 
with  more  or  less' certainty  to  the  Nunudian  kings  from 
Massinissa  (202-148),  to  tuba  L  (60-46  B.C.),  and  to  the 
Mauretanian  kings  tronf  ^yphax  (213-402  B.C.),  to  Joba 
IL  (who  also  struck  coins  with  hb  consort  Cleopatra, 
daughter  of  Mark  Antony  and  the  famous  Esyptian  qaccn)  a^ 
PtoKmy  their  son,  the  last  of  the  great  family  ct  the  kings  of  Egj^ 
(a.d.  23-40). 

n.  RoHAK  Coins 

The  Roman  coinage  b  of  two  great  classes, — the  icpobEaa 
and  the  imperial;  the  first  hsted  from  the  origin  of  eac^t" 
at  Rome  to  the  reform  of  Augustus  in  16  b.c,  and  the  secc^ : 
from  thb  date  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  in  a-d.  ^-t 
The  evidence  of  the  coins  themsdves  as  to  the  origin  of  '^ 
republican  coinage  b  at  variance  with  that  of  the  ancient  wrire^ 
but  the  general  prindples  of  criticism  must  be  mahitftinrr!  bes 
as  in  other  matters  of  eariy  Roman  story. 

The  tradition  which  ascribed  the  introduction  of  cams  hearrf. 
types  to  Servius  TuUius  must  be  unhesiutmgjy  rejected.  TVs 
style  and  types  of  the  earliest  Roman  coins  point  dearly  i:  ^ 
date  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  4th  century.  The  Ea=^ 
copper  which  the  Italians  used  from  primitive  times  ais  a  sr* 
of  medium  of  exchange,  fai  amorphous  blocks  (oci  rmU)  «* 
probably  not  a  state-currency,  bdng  produced  by  private  <s^r 
prise.  It  was  not  until  Rome  unified  Latium  and  CaiB?ar> 
under  her  rule  that  centra!  Italy  acquired  a  truie  covnase.  Tr* 
must  have'becn  about  338  B.C.    The  hbtory  of  the  repub^^ 
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coinage  from  138  to  16  B.c  falls  into  two  great  periods— the 
lecood  being  marked  by  the  iatroduction  of  the  denarius  system 
in  369.    From  338  to  269  three  minor  periods  may  be  distin- 
guished, indicating  in  a  striking  way  the  growth  of  the  Roman 
organization  of  central  Italy.    In  the  period   33^3  la  Rome 
consolidated  her  dominion  in  Latium  and  Campania  as  against 
her  rivals  the  Samnitcs.    In  the  second  period  (313  to  c.  290) 
she  finally  subdued  the  Samnites.    The  system  of  her  coinage 
is  from  the  beginning  based  on  a  double  mint,  one  in  Rome 
and  one  in  Capua  (perhaps  also  she  struck  in  some  other  cities 
in  south  Italy).    The  weight-units  with  which  she  starts  are, 
for  bronze,  the  Osco-Latin  pound  of  373  grammes,  for  silver 
the  didrachm  of  7-58  grammes  (the  latter  being  ^  of  the  former 
and  more  or  less  coincident   with  the   Phocaic-Campanian 
didrachm  current  in  Campania).    The  relation  between  silver 
and  bronze  was  4s  i  :*  130  or  t  :  135.    The  bronze  unit  was  the 
as  of  t  pound  weight,  which  was  djvided  into  13  undae.    The 
reverse  type  of  all  bronze  denominations  was  a  prow,  which 
alluded  to  the  establishment  of  Roman  sea-power  (in  348  she 
concluded  her  treaty  with  Carthage,  in  338  she  subjugated 
Antium,  her  chief  rival  on  the  Latin  coast,  and  set  up  the  beaks 
of  the  Antiate  ships  in  her  fopim).    The  denominations  are 
marked  by  I  (the  as),  S  (semis— i  as)  and  for  the  smaller  de- 
nominations a  number  of  pellets  indicating  the  value  in  undae. 
On  the  obverses  appear  the  beads  of  ddties:  Janus  on  the  as 
(see  Plate),  Jupiter  on  the  semis,  Minerva  on  the  triens  (4  unciae), 
Hercules  on  the  quadrans  (3  undae),  Mercury  on  the  sextans 
(2  undae)  and  Bellona  on  the  unda.    These  heavy  coins  were  all 
cast  at  Rome.    The  Roman  mint  at  Capua,  on  the  other  hand, 
produced  a  series  of  sflver  coins  (chiefly  didrachms)  and  small 
struck  bronze  change  with  the  inscription  ROMANO  (see  PI.  II. 
fig.  34).    In  the  second  period  (313  to  c.  390)  the  mint  at  Rome 
continues  to  issue  cast  bronze  of  the  same  wdghts  and  types. 
But  at  C^pua  the  mint  becomes  much  more  active,  bdng  <^ned 
for  cast  bronze  as  well  as  struck  silver.    The  Osco-Latin  silver 
standard  is  superseded  by  the  Roman  scruple-standard   (i 
scruple  of  1-137  grammes -lis  of  the  pound  of  373  grammes). 
Silver  being  to  bronze  as  i  :  130,  3  scruples  of  silver  were  equiva- 
lent to  I  bronze  as  of  373  grammes.-  The  first  Issue  of  silver 
in  this  period  consisted  of  didrachms  (six-scruple  pieces)  with 
a  head  of  Roma  in  a  Phrygian  helmet  (alluding  to  her  Trojan 
foundation),  the  inscription  b  ROMANO.    Paralld  witli  this 
is  a  Capuan  issue  of  libral  cast  bronze  (aes  frave)  for  the  use 
of  the  Latin  territory;  the  3-asses  (tressis),  3-asses  (dupondius) 
and  as  aM  have  the  head  of  Roma  as  on  the  didrachm,  and  the 
reverse  type  of  all  denominations  is  a  whed.    (This  wheel 
probably  alludes  to  the  completion  of  the  internal  routes  of 
communication  in  Roman  territory,  espedally  of  the  via  Appia, 
which  was  finished  in  3 1 2).   Finally,  to  this  first  issue  is  attributed 
one  of  the  quadrilateral  ingots  generally  known  as  aes  signaium  ; 
its  types  Art  the  Roman  eagle  on  a  thunderbolt,  and  a  Pegasus 
with  the  inscription  ROMANOM.     These  ingots,  according 
to  a  plausible  but  not  quite  convindng  conjecture,  were  probably 
not  used  as  money,  but  only  in  sacral  and  legal  ceremonies — 
such  as  dedication  to  the  gods,  venditio  per  aes  et  libraMf  &c. — 
in  which  the  use  of  aes  rude  was  traditional.    But  from  this 
time  onward  each  issue  of  sQver  and  aes  grave  from  the  Capuan 
mint  was,  it  is  supposed,  accompanied  by  a  new  ingot  of  this 
kind.     Three  further  issues  of  silver  from  the  Capuan  mint 
took  place  in  this  period,  each  accompanied  by  its  corresponding 
aes  grave  series  and  ingot.    These  heavy  bronze  pieces  are  all 
uninscribed;  on  the  silver  and  small  struck  bronze  ROMA 
replaces  ROMANO.    The  evidence  of  hoards  shows  that  in  this 
period  there  must  have  been  some  sort  of  convention  between 
Rome  and  the  autonomous  mints  of  her  allies,  permitting  the 
circulation,  throughout  the  bronze-using  district  under  Roman 
control,  of  all  the  coins  issued  from  Rome  and  Capua,  on  the  one 
hand,  aqd,  on  the  other,  all  the  aes  grave  issued  by  the  autono- 
mous mints.    In  the  third  sub-period  {c.  390-269)  the  silver 
coinage  of  the  Capuan  mint  becomes  thoroughly  Romanized; 
its  inscription  is,  of  course,  ROMA;  its  types  are  the  typically 
Roman  ones  of  the  youthful  head  of  Janus  and  Jupiter  in  his 


quadriga  (these  are  the  numwii  quadrigati).  There  is  also  a 
series  of  struck  bronze  inscribed  ROMA  issued  from  the  same 
mint.  The  important  feature  of  this  period  is  that  bronze  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  the  most  important  element  in  the  currency, 
but  is  subordinated  to  silv.er;  the  result  is  that  we  have  what 
is  called  the  semi-libral  reduction,  the  weight  of  the  as  issued 
from  the  Roman  mint  being  half  the  pound.  But  opinions  vary 
as  to  whether  the  pound  of  which  the  as  represented  the  half 
in  this  period  was  the  old  one  of  373  grammes  or  the  new  Roman 
pound  of  337*45  grammes.  As  the  latter  was  certainly  used  for 
a  special  series  of  aes  grate  issued  from  the  Roman  mint  for 
the  Latins  (see  below),  we  may  assume  that  it  was  also  used 
for  the  regular  Roman  coinage.  Now  since  the  i  lb  as  (i63'73 
grammes)  was  equated  to  i  scruple  of  silver  (1137  grammes), 
we  get  a  forced  relation  of  silver  to  copper  of  i  :  144.  The  as 
being  regarded  merdy  as  representing  so  much  silver  (i  scruple), 
so  long  as  the  state  guaranteed  the  cover,  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  as,  being  merely  token  money,  should  not  laXL  in  wei^t; 
and  that  it  does,  sinking  by  the  end'of  this  or  beginning  of  the 
next  period  to  the  wdght  of  ^  of  the  Oscan  or  |  (sextans)  of  the 
new  Roman  pound.  We  may  note  the  occurrence  in  this  series 
of  the  deatssis  or  lo-as  piece.  Of  the  two  series  of  aes  grave 
issued  in  this  period  for  the  benefit  of  the  Latin  district,  both 
are  heavier  than  in  the  preceding  period;  the  new  Roman 
pound  of  337*45  grammes  is  used  for  a  series  issued  from  the 
mint  of  Rome;  a  still  higher  weight  (perhaps  of  341  grammes) 
for  a  series  issued  from  C^pua.  The  relation  between  silver  and 
copper  involved  in  this  standard  is  jiot  quite  dear.  In  this 
period  also  we  have  ingots  corresponding  according  to  the  theory 
above  mentioned,  to  the  various  series  of  aes  grave;  one,  with 
a  pair  of  chickens  feeding  and  a  pair  of  rostra,  refers  to  the 
augury  taken  by  the  Roman  imperator  before  battle.  Two 
other  ingots  commemprate  historical  events;  one,  with  a 
Samnite  bull  on  each  side,  the  subjugation  of  Rome's  great 
rival;  the  other,  with  an  elephant  and  a  pig,  the  alleged  rout  of 
Pyrrhus's  dephants  by  the  grunting  of  swine  at  Asculum  in  378. 
After  the  introduction  in  369  B.C.  of  the  silver  denarius  (piece  of 
10  asses,  marked  X,  PI.  II.  fig.  35)  with  its  half  (the  quinarius, 
V)  and  its  quarter  (the  sestertius,  IIS),  no  changes  of  obviously 
great  economic  importance  take  place  in  the  coinage  until  near 
the  dose  of  the  republican  period.  Although  it  is  not  true,  as 
is  sometimes  stated,  that  the  coinage  of  silver  at  all  local  mints 
in  south  Italy,  except  the  Bruttian,  came  to  a  dose  with  the 
introduction  of  the  denarius,  yet  the  new  Roman  coin  entirely 
dominated  the  currency  from  the  first.  Many  mints,  however, 
continued  to  issue  bronze  coinage  down  to  89  B.C.,  and  a  Roman 
coinage  in  various  metals  is  also  attributed  to  certain  local 
mints,  such  as  Croton  and  Hatria;  not  to  mention  the  Roman 
issues  which  stOl  continued  to  be  made  from  Capua,  though  in 
a  less  degree  than  bdore.  At  Rome  itself  the  mint  was  now 
localized  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  who  probably  received 
her  surname  from,  rather  than  gave  it  to,  money.  The  denarius, 
being  equivalent  to  10  asses,  and  weighing  4*55  grammes,  would 
at  the  rate  of  i  :  iso  (which  was  now  restored)  be  equivalent 
to  546  grammes  of  bronze.  The  as  of  the  time  must  therefore 
have  been  the  one  weighing  54*6  grammes,  that  is  i  of  the  Oscan 
pound  of  373  grammes,  or  |  (sextans)  of  the  Attic-Roman  pound 
of  327*45  grammes.  In  other  words,  the  legally  recognized 
as  of  this  period  was  the  as  of  the  sextantal  reduction.  The 
bronze  coins  of  this  reduction  are,  like  the  silver,  struck,  not 
cast;  the  process  of  striking  had  already  been  introduced  for 
the  lower  denominations  of  bronze  in  the  previous  period.  About 
34X  B.C.  the  weight  of  the  denarius,  having  sunk  under  the  stress 
of  the  first  Punic  war,  was  fixed  at  3*90  grammes.  Possibly 
the  reduction  of  the  as  to  the  weight  of  an  uncia,  which  Pliny 
attributes  to  the  time  of  the  Hannibalian  crisis,  may  really 
have  taken  place  at  the  same  time.  In  328  b.c  (some  critics 
prder  to  say  nearly  forty  yeara  earlier)  a  new  silver  extra-Roman 
coin,  the  victoriaius,  was  introduced.  It  replaced  the  old  Cam- 
panian  drachm  and,  wherever  it  may  have  been  minted,  was 
meant  for  drculation  outside  Rome.  The  quinarius  and  sester- 
tius at  the  same  time  disappeared  from  the  regular  coinage,  but 
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the  sesterce  remained  the  unit  of  account.  Marks  of  value  occur 
on  all  the  coins  from  269  B.C.  for  some  time  onward,  except  on 
the  smallest  bronxe  and  the  victoriatus.  After  the  reduction  of 
the  bronze  had  been  carried  far,  it  became  possible  to  issue 
large  denominations  of  a  circular  /orm;  thus  circular  bronac 
decusses  (equal  each  to  i  denarius)  are  known  of  various  oeriods, 
weighing  from  over  1 100  to  650  grammes. 

Gold  was  not  regularly  coined  by  the  Romans  until  the  close 
of  the  repubh'c;  but  certain  exceptional  issues  must  be  noticed. 
The  earliest  (some  time  during  the  first  Punic  War)  consisted  of 
pieces  of  60  (PI.  II.  fig.  26),  40  and  20  sestertii;  they  were  issued 
both  from  Rome  and  from  some  external  mint  or  mints.  To 
the  crisis  of  the  second  Punic  War  may  be  assigned  certain 
electrum  coins  of  i)  scruple  weight  (types:  janiform  female 
head,  and  Jupiter  in  quadriga).  It  is  to  this  time  that  Pliny 
attributes  the  fixing  of  the  as  at  the  weight  of  an  uncia,  and 
the  valuation  of  the  denarius  at  16  instead  of  10  asses  (although 
in  estimating  the  pay  of  soldiers  the  denarius  continued  to  be 
given  for  10  asses).  Finally  there  is  some  probability  in  the 
attribution  to  the  year  209  of  the  well-known  gold  coins  of  6 
and  3  scruples  which  have  on  the  obverse  a  head  of  the  young 
Janus,  and  on  the  reverse  two  soldiers  taking  an  oath  of  alliance 
over  the  carcass  of  a  pig — in  allusion  to  the  loyalty  to  Rome  of 
her  Latin  colonics  (Livy  xxvii.  9,  10). 

Without  following  the  fortunes  of  the  various  denominations, 
we  may  note  that  in  89  B.C.  the  lex  Papiria  suppressed  all  local 
mints  throughout  Italy,  ordered  the  reissue  of  the  silver  sester- 
tius, and  introduced  the  semuncial  ((  ounce)  standard  for  bronze. 
This  was  just  after  the  close  of  the  Social  War,  which  had  been 
signalized  by  the  issue,  on  the  part  of  the  revolted  allies,  of  an 
interesting  series  of  coins  (denarii  and — most  treasonable  of  all — 
a  gold  piece)  chiefly  from  Italia,  as  they  called  Corfinium. 
These  coins  bear  in  Ckcan  letters  the  names  of  the  Italian  military 
leaders,  such  as  C.  Papius  Mutilus.  In  81  B-C.  the  regular 
bronze  coinage  came  to  an  end,  and  the  denarius  remained  for  a 
long  time  the  only  coin  issued  by  the  Roman  mint.  Roman 
generals  sometimes,  however,  issued  exceptional  coins  in  their 
own  names,  such  as  "  bronze  sesterces." 

We  have  already  dealt  with  the  earliest  gold  money  of  the 

republic.    Another  exceptional  issue  was  the  gold  coin  bearing 

the  name  of  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus,  the  liberator  of  Hellas 

(struck  between  198  and  190  B.C.);  but  it  was  minted  in  Greece 

and  conformed  to  Greek  standards.    The  earUest  Roman  aurei 

proper  (those  of  Sulla)  were  also  struck  outside  Rome.    They 

weigh  ^9  or  ^g  of  a  Roman  pound.    The  aurei  of  Pompeius  were 

is,  those  of  Julius  Caesar  iVi  of  ^^e  pound.    After  Caesar's  time 

the  weight  of  the  aureus  fell  to  -^  lb,  under  Augustus. 

or  the  administrative  side  of  the  Roman  system  of  coinage  little 
is  known  but  what  the  coins  reveal.  The  earliest  indication  of 
monetary  magistrates  is  found  in  symbols,  which  occur  on  the  coins 
before  the  close  of  the  first  Punic  War.  Then  the  names  begin  to 
apj3car,  at  first  abbreviated,  then  at  length.  Probably  the  right  of 
coinage  was  in  the  beginning  vested  in  the  consuls,  but  it  would 
seem  that  about  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  War  it  was  transferred 
to  a  special  board  of  magistrates,  the  tresviri  acre  argento  auroftando 
feriundo.  Whether  they  were  appointed  every  year,  or  only  when 
need  arose,  we  do  not  know;  but  it  is  improbable  that  there  was  an 
annual  board  until  the  beginning  of  the  1st  century,  if  then;  and 
even  when  annually  appointed,  they  cannot  all  have  exercised  their 
right.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  in  some  years,  as  92  B.C.,  no 
less  than  five  moncycrs;  in  c.  86  B.C.  there  were  four,  two  being 
aediles  exercising  a  specially  conferred  right.  Exceptional  issuett  of 
this  kind  were  often  authorized  by  the  senate,  and  bear  inscriptions 
indicating  the  fact,  such  as  P.E.S.C.  {Publict  ex  Senatus  cohsuUo). 
An  issue  for  the  purpose  of  the  ApolUnarian  games,  defrayed  out  of  a 
special  treasury,  bears  the  inscription  S.C.D(e)  T(hesauro).  Julius 
Caesar  added  a  fourth  moneyer  to  the  board.  The  first  issue  01  gold 
by  such  a  board  took  place  in  43  B.C. :  all  previous  issues  of  gold  nad 
been  made,  so  far  as  we  knoy,  in  virtue  of  military  impcrium  (in 
44  B.C.  by  the  praetors).  Augustus,  after  the  troublous  period  41-27 
was  over,  returned  to  the  triumviral  system;  after  his  reform  a 
IS  B.C.  the  bronze  coinage  which  he  introduced  in  that  year  is  signed 
by  the  triumvirs,  although  the  gold  and  silver  bears  no  such  names. 
Shortly  afterwards,  however,  he  organized  the  system  which  will  be 
dealt  with  under  the  empire. 

The  types  of  the  Roman  republican  coins  are  of  great  interest, 
although  their  art  never  rises  above  mediocrity.   Tlic  chief  types 


of  the  period  before  269  have  already  been  mentiooed.   The 
earliest  denarii,  quinarii  and  sestertii  bear  a  head  of  the  godden 
Roma,  hclroeted,  and  the  Dioscuri  charging  on  horseback,  as 
they  appeared  at  Lake  Regillus.    Hie  victoriatus  has  a  head  <A 
Jupiter  and  a  figure  of  Victory  crowning  a  trophy.    The  types 
of  the  bronze  coins  are  practically  the  same  as  in  the  earlier 
period.    About  190  B.C.  the  goddess  Diana  in  her  chariot  bes^as 
to  appear  on  the  reverses  of  some  of  the  denarii.    Later,  other 
types  gradually  encroach  on  the  reverses;  first.  Victory  in  a 
chariot;  still  later  such  types  as  the  Juno  of  Lanuvium  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  goats.    This  and  other  types  which  now  be^ 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  series  usuailly  have  a  personal 
allusion  to  the  moneyer,  or  to  hb  family  history.    Thus,  00  a 
denarius  of  Sex.  Pompeius  Fostlus  is  seen  the  shepherd  Faustules 
discovering   Romulus  and   Remus  suckled   by   the  she-«o)f. 
Imaginary  or  more  or  less  authentic  portraits  of  ancestors,  such 
as  Numa,  L.  Junius  Brutus  or  M.  Claudius  Marccllus,  bek»g 
to  the  same  category.     An  elephant's  head  on  a  Macedooiaa 
shield,  on  a  coin  of  M.  Caecilius  Mctcllus  (r.  94  B.C.),  alludes  to 
victories  won  by  Caecilii  at   Panormus  (in  251,  over  Pook 
elephants)  and  in  Macedonia  (in  148).    The  cult  of  Venus  by 
the  Julian  family  is  illustrated  by  a  denarius  of  L.  Julius  Caesar 
(c.  90  B.C.)  with  a  head  of  Mars  and  a  figure  of  Venus  in  a  car 
drawn  by  two  Cupids.    The  surrender  of  Jugurtha  by  Bocduis 
to  Sulla  is  represented  on  a  denarius  of  Sulla's  son  Faustns  (63 
B.C.,  PI.  II.  fig.  27).     The  type  is  probably  a  copy  of  the  des^ 
which  we  know  the  dictator  used  for  his  signet-ring.    M.  Aemilias 
Lepidus  (TVTOR  REGis)  crowning  Ptolemy  Epaphanes,  cr 
Paullus  Aemilius  erecting  a  trophy,  while  King  Perseus  axMl  hiS 
two  children  stand  before  him,  are  other  historical  types.    A 
contemporary  event  is  commemorated  on  a  special  issue  ts- 
scribed  AD  FRV(mentum)  EMV(ndum)  EX  S(eQatus)   C(ob- 
sulto),  coined  by  L.  Calpumius  Piso  and  Q.  Servilias  ckepio  is 
100  B.C.    C^epio,  quaestor  in  that  year,  defeated  the  proposal 
of  Satuminus  to  sell  com  publicly  at  a  nominal  price;  but  the 
senate  voted  a  special  issue  of  money  to  meet  the  strain  of  the 
market.  On  the  obverse  is  a  head  of  Saturn,  from  wh(»e  treasury 
the  funds  for  the  issue  were  drawn;  on  the  reverse  are  Caej^o 
and  Piso  on  their  official  seat,  and  two  ears  of  com.    Perhaps 
the  most  graphic  allusion  to  a  contemporary  event  to  be  foasd 
on  any  coin  is  furnished  by  the  cap  of  liberty  with  two  daggers 
and  the  inscription  EID(ibus)  MAR(tiis)  00  omits  of  Brutcs^ 
Representations  of  a  less  obviously  historical  character,  as 
personifications  of  countries  or  places  (Hispania,  Aiexaodria) 
or  qualities  (Honos  and  Virtus)  or  mythological  figures  (ScyiU). 
are  all,  it  would  seem,  inspired  by  some  personal  interest.    Mazy 
types  will  only  be  explained  when  more  light  is  thrown  oq  the 
obscure  comers  of  Roman  mythology  and  ritual;  but  they 
will  all  probably  be  found  to  have  some  personal  reference  tc 
the  moneyer.    Roman  types  of  the  later  republic,  therefore, 
though  they  may  be  classified  externally  as  "  religious,*' "  histcs- 
cal,"  "  canting,"  &c.,  are  all  inspired  by  some  personal  motive 
The  inevitable  outcome  of  this  character  was  that,  when  once 
contemporary  portraiture  was  regarded  as  legitinnate  on  the 
coins,  it  speedily  became  its  most  important  feature.     Tbr 
-portrait  of  Flamininus  on  his  gold  coin  struck  in  Greece  ksrf 
remained  without  a  Roman  analogy.    In  44  B.C.,  by  order  of  tS< 
senate,  the  head  of  Julius  Caesar  was  placed  on  the  silver  ross 
(PI.  III.  fig.  i;  the  gold  coin  bearing  his  portrait  is  of  doubc^- 
authenticity).    After  Caesar's  death  portraits  occur  od  cdss 
issued  by  men  of  aU  shades  of  political  opinion,  showing  iha: 
portraiture  on  the  coins  was  not  then  regarded  as  the  ids 
archical  prerogative,  which  it  became  from  aj>.  6  onvarcs, 
when  it  was  limited  to  members  of  the  imperial  family. 

The  history  of  the  imperial  coinage  is  full  of  mctrologic. 
difficulties.  These  arise  from  the  conditions  fixed  by  Ausqs» 
(16-15  B.C.),  by  which  the  emperor  abne  cmned  gold  ^|^^^ 
and  silver,  the  senate  alone  bronze.  (Consequently 
the  senate  was  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  emperor.  An^ust^ 
stmck  the  aureus  at  42  to  the  pound,  equal  to  25  denarii  at  v. 
to  the  pound  (PI.  III.  fig.  3).  He  introduced  a  new  coinage  io  :*« 
metals,  the  sestertius  of  4  asses  and  dupoodius  of  z,  both  in  ftae 
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yellow  bnu  (otklitlniin),  and  (be  u  •cmiitnd  qiudnna  io 
(ommon  nd  copper.  Ttiii  diitinctiDD  of  mcUls,  bonever,  «u 
•oinelima  ignorn!,  at  ia  tic  lime  of  Nen>,»ben  *c  have  MStertiui 
(Fl.  III.  Itg.  9},  dupoodiiD  and  u,  all  in  bnu,  indoF  ibreedifleieDi. 
(iio.  Tbe  u  it  usually  neuly  equal  in  >iie  and  weight  to  tbe 
dupondiiu,  but  is  diitmguished  by  iu  mcLil  and  mferiot  labiic 
All  Ihb  bnu  and  cnppct  coinage  beara  the  Icilera  S.C.,  nnafu 
annilt,  Eoiperoranot  aclcnowlcdged  by  tbe  senate  are  without 
luch  moaey;  (bus  we  have  no  ipedmeni  ol  Olbo  or  PeKamini 
Niger. 

Ktm  mluced  the  denarius  (0  gifllb  of  the  pDund,  and  alloyed  id 
ft,„,,      0'  ■'"  denariui  gradually  lank,  unlil  under  Sept.  Sevenis 

*  copper  plated  wi(fa  gold.    He  alio  Introduced  a  new  ctjia. 

ailed  alter  (um  the  aigenteus  Antoninianuh  It  waa  imick  at 
jL(h  to  Ath  of  the  pound,  and  KeiDi  to  haw  been  oriRnally 
a  doiiUe  deaarlin  ttruck  on  a  lower  ttandard.  The  ehanctcr- 
iuk  af  Ihb  coin  ii  Ikat  the  head  of  the  emperor  is  radiate  aa  Sol 
(PLIII.Iia.4),IhaIofI1ieeiBpnaonicn*ccaluLuiiB.  Tawardithe 

--•-■'• lla'>rrinlheweigh(oflbeauteushad(alleDIo  ts  th- 

balui  (Re  tues  were  paid  In  lold  akiBe:  thli  was 
■1  in  de&Ml  A< "-•  — '  - 


Under  Ela^bdiii 


liicfa  had  (o  be  uaed  to  purchase  fold  by  the  taxpayer  at  real  vatw 
ndcrCoidianlll.  the  lilvec  contained  «7%  of  alloy:  and  eventL 
ly  under  Callieaui  (he  "  aigenteua  "  fiequenlly  cnnlained  no  lilve 


TkcKcoii 


•-  ijo-ijs)  aHempted  a  refotr 

find  them  marked  with  Ibeir  value  ai 
place  ■(  once  (be  base  eilver  and  the  bnn 
tw  moneyini  right  of  (he  aenate  had  bi 
nation  of  a<nr.  iriiich  had  ceased  to  ) 
ian  entirely  euppreseed  (his  right ;  Tacitu 
1  few  yon.  after  which  the  S.C.  disapp 
. ...  Rform  o(  AuieUan  caused  ■  seriouioutbi 
malnuiiied  by  him  and  by  Tidtus.  Aiirelianal 


but  was  nulnuiiied  by  him  ai 

■II  local  minti  but  Alennd. .. ...  .  . 

seilofe  the  issue  of  relatively  pure  money  ii  the  three  r  He 

...    .    ...  ul^a^empls^o^ial.  ;h^ 

half-denarius  of  centenionalik 

Constintine,  probably  in  A.D.  311  (ibouih  some  critics  attribute 
(be  reform  to  Constantius  Chlorus)  dciinng  10  rectify  the  gold 
coinage,  which  had  long  been  ouile  irrevubr  in  weight,  reduced  the 
chief  gold  piece  (oAof  the  pound.andissued  the  uliduslPt.IIl.fig.  5). 
■  piece  destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  conmerdal  blstojy.  It  was 
■ever  lowered  in  weight,  though  many  cenuriea  later  it  was  dettased. 
long  after  i>  had  becone  (he  pam(  of  the  gold  eoinan  of  Weilema 
and  Easterns  alike  (hrouthoal  the  civlliced  work).  The  lellen  OB. 
wfajchareeommonly  found  in  the  eaergue  of  flold  coins  trofn  the  jUfa 
century  onwards  mean  O^yaias  (refined  gold),  and  (he  letters  PS, 
found  CHI  ailvet  foini  Pmlalahii*  (refined  siTvei).  Under  Constantius 
II,  (A.ikjte)  and  Julian  the  silver  coin  of  /,  lb  was  suppnued.  and 

small  quantities  beloie)  look  i(i  place.  From  about  ^  there  was 


'  'I'wlllbe-... 


Under  Augustus  the  Roman  monelaiy  system  became  Ibe 
Dfficiat  standard  of  the  empire,  and  no  local  mint  could  eilil 
without  the  irnperisi  licence.  Thus  the  Greek  imperial  money 
is  slricdy  Roman  money  coined  in  the  provinces,  with  the  legends 
and  (ypcl  of  Ihe  townl.  Many  cities  were  allowed  Io  strike 
bronze,  several  ulvcr.  The  kings  of  Ihe  Cimmerian  Bosporus 
enjoyed  the  eiceplionil  privilege  of  SI  tiking  gold,  which,  however, 
bccaine  rapidly  debased.  The  silver  becomes  limited  about 
Nero's  time,  but  lasts  under  Ihe  Antonmes,  and  is  also  Found 
under  CaracaEla  and  Macrinus.  It  is  chiefly  supplied  by  ihe 
mints  of  Cacsarea  in  Cappadocia.  Aniiocb  and  sulHidiajy  minis 
in  Syria,  and  Alenandrii  in  Egypt.  None  of  these  were  sitidly 
■         '  ii  served  Ihe  purposes  of  the  provincial  govem- 


Tbcbi 


cenlury,  but,  through  the 

cdty  after  amHhcr  ceased  to  strike  sbou 

Tbe  provincial  miul  ot  Alciaudria,  bowi 


continued  (o  strike 


until  Ibe  end  of  tbe  ccntuiT.  From  tbe  coitaB  of  the  ordinary 
Greek  and  other  cities  under  Ibe  empire  tnust  be  distinguished 
tbe  issues  of  the  Roman  colonies.  In  Ihe  »(St  Ibese  pisclically 
ceased  in  Nero's  time;  in  Ibe  east  they  lasted  as  long  as  tlw 
Dlbei  Greek  coinage.  Purely  Roman  gold  and  silver  was  coined 
in  certain  of  tbe  provinces,  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  at  tbe  dtid 
ol  Antiocfa  and  Ephcaus.  When  tbe  base  silver  had  driven  >b> 
Greek  imperial  bronze  out  of  ctrculation.  Galltcnus  established 
local  minis  which  struck  pure  Roman  types.  Diocletian  in- 
creased the  number  ol  these  mints,  which  lasted  until  the  fall 
of  Ihe  empire  of  the  West,  and  in  tbe  East  longer.  These 
mints  were  (with  others  added  later),  Londinium  (or  Augusta), 
Camulodunum,  Treviri,  Lugdunum,  Aielale  (or  Conslanlina), 
Ambianum,  Tarraco.  Carthago,  Roma,  Oslla,  Ravenna,  Aquilria, 
Mediolanu       "--.'.■       ^.     .         ..-        .     ■       «      . 


diolanum,  Siscia,  Scrdica.  Sirmium,  ThessaJonic 
ipolis,  Heraclea,  Nicomedia,  Cyzicus,  Anliocbii 
Tbeupolis)  and  Alexandria.     '  '  ...      . 

As  regartis  the  inlemal  otgi 


A  few  were  speedily  al 


(ullim 


pbiod  a  praHmlB 
the  whole  syneni 


The  I 


T  I J  n.c,  (hey  continued  to  exist  (with  the  lltle 

im  metal)  until  probably  the  (imeol  Aurclian. 
ht  of  coinage  from  the  senate.  Onicials  of  the 
rrintended  the  gold  and  diver  coinage;  Trajan 
nKtoe  duguli  ai  equestrian  rank  at  the  head  of 
ibject  (o  (be  emperor's  raliaiuiii  (the  chief 

°bra™)  the'fomub  p.D.°"r''Ex'D!D.*lM 


if  Ihe  i 


ipctiil  penona, 
only  varies  in  tbe  treaimenl  01  IDe  Deaa  or  oust— it 
male,  laureate,  radiate  or  bare;  if  Icmaic,  somelimes  JSJ^*^ 

pagan  period  are  mytbological  of  divinities,  allegorical 
of  pcTsonilicalioni,  hialorical  of  Ihe  acts  of  the  emperors.     Thus 
(he  coins  of  Hadrian,  besides  bearing  Ihe  figures  of  the  chief 
divinities  of  Rome,  commemorate  by  aUegoiical  lepresentationi 

purely  personal  (0  the  emperor,  such  as  the  spbint  which 
Augustus  used  as  his  signet,  01  the  Capricorn,  bis  natal  sign. 
The  most  remarkable  fca(ure  of  imperial  types  is  (he  increase  of 
personifications,  lucfa  as  Abundanlia,  Concordia.  Liberalitas, 
Fudicitia— for  Ihe  most  part  drearily  conventional.  The 
inscriptions  are  either  simply  descriptive,  such  as  [he  emperor's 

on  the  obverse  and  partly  on  Ibe  reverse,  and  ihc  name  of  the 
subject  on  the  reverse;  or  else  they  are  dediatory,  Ibe  imperial 
names  and  titles  being  given  an  Ihe  obvetse  in  the  dative  and  (he 
name  of  Ihe  type  on  ihe  reverse.  Somclinies  the  reverse  bears 
■  directly  dedicatory  inscription  to  the  emperor.  The  inscripiions 
on  the  eailier  imperial  coins  from  Tiberius  to  Severus  Aleiander 
generally  chronobgical.  usually  giving  the  current  or  last 


sulship 


loled  (1 


appeaiano 


instance  is  at  the  mint  of  Tanafo  in  A.D.  314.  when  a  cross  occurs 
as  a  symb(d  on  the  reverse.  In  *Ji,  jio  [he  Chriilian  monograni 
is  found  as  a  detail  in  the  field  at  several  mints.  But  tbe  types 
still  remaiD  pagan;  these  symbots  are  not  introduced  by  order. 
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although  the  officials  who  introduced  them  doubtless  knew  they 

could  do  80  with  impunity.     As  times  goes  on  the  Christian 

emblems  become  more  popular;  on  a  coin  of  Constantius  II. 

we  find  Victory  crowning  the  emperor,  who  holds  the  standard 

of  the  cross;  the  inscription  is  HOC  SIGNO  VICTOR  ERIS. 

Another  type  of  the  same  reign  is  the  Christian  monogram 

flanked  by  alpha  and  omega.    Under  Julian  there  is  a  temporary 

recrudescence  of  pagan  types;  with  the  revival  of  Christianity 

monotony  of  type  sets  in. 

The  art  of  Roman  imperial  coins,  although  far  Inferior  to  that  of 
Greek,  is  well  worthy  of  study  in  its  best  ages,  for  its  intrinsic  merit, 
for  its  illustration  ot  contemporary  sculpture,  and  on  account  of  the 
influence  it  exercised  on  medieval  and  modem  art.  On  the  whole  the 
finest  work  is  produced  under  Augustus,  when  the  portraits  still 
betray  a  certain  refinement  of  imagination  in  the  artists.  Some  of  it 
reflects  the  beauty  of  Roman  monumental  sculpture  in  relief  of  the 
time,  whether  that  sculpture  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  Greeks  or  of 

imrely  Roman  artists.  The  most  vigorous  pcntraiture  is  perhaps 
ound  under  the  Plains.  Under  the  Antonines,  although  still 
striking  and  powerful,  the  portraits  lost  in  subtlety  and  from  the 
time  of  Commodus  there  is  a  rapid  decline.  The  age  of  Diocletian 
and  Constantine  shows  a  well-meant  but  hopeless  attempt  at  revival 
of  art.  In  ^ite  of  its  defects,  the  fact  that  many  of  the  greatest 
medallists  of  the  Renaissance  drew  their  inspiration  from  the  art  of 
imperial  coins  diows  that  it  had  many  good  qualities,  of  which  the 
chief  was  an  honest  directness  of  effort.  The  realism  in  whkh  this 
resulted  is  perhaps  best  seen  in  the  portraits  of  Nero,  the  erowth  of 
whose  bad  passions  may  be  seen  in  the  increasing  brutauty  of  his 
features  and  expression.  The  medallion  series  is  full  of  cnarming 
subjects,  though  when  they  have  been  treated  by  Greek  artists  01 
earner  ages  the  contrast  is  trying:  the  most  satisfactory  are  the 
representations  of  older  statues;  the  purely  new  compositions  are 
either  poor  inventions,  or  have  a  theatricaf  air  that  removes  them 
from  tne  province  of  good  art. 

III.  Medieval  and  Latek  Coins  or  Eubope 
The  period  of  the  medieval  and  later  coins  of  Europe  must 
be  considered  to  begin  about  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Western 
empire,  so  that  its  length  to  the  present  day  is  about  1400  years. 
It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  medieval  and  later  coins,  either 
in  the  entire  class,  because  the  time  of  change  varies,  or  in  each 
group,  since  there  are  usually  pieces  indicative  of  transition 
which  display  characteristics  of  both  periods.  The  clearest 
division  of  the  subject  is  to  pUice  the  Byzantine  coinage  first, 
then  to  notice  the  characteristics  of  its  descendants,  and  lastly 
to  sketch  the  monetary  history  of  each  countiy.  The  coinage  of 
the  present  day,  however,  having  certain  definite  characteristics, 
may  be  dealt  with  separately. 

The  Byzantine  money  is  usually  held  to  begin  in  the  reign  of 
AnasUsius  (a.d.  491-518,  PI.  III.  fig.  6).  The  coinage  is  always 
in  the  three  metals,  but  the  silver  money  is  rare,  and 
21***"  was  probably  struck  in  small  quantities.  At  first  both 
0inpk9,  the  gold  and  the  silver  are  fine,  but  towards  the  close 
of  the  empire  they  are  much  alloyed.  The  gold  coin 
is  the  solid  us  of  Constantine,  with  its  half  and  its  third,  the  so- 
called  semissis  and  tremissis.  The  Byzantine  solidus  {besant) 
had  an  enormous  vogue  throughout  the  middle  ages,  being  the 
chief  gold  coin  uhtil  the  introduction  of  the  Italian  gold  in  the 
13th  century.  The  chief  silver  coin  was  the  miliarision,  and 
a  smaller  coin,  the  sUiqua  or  keration.  Under  Heraclius  (610- 
641)  the  hexagram  or  double  miliarision  was  first  coined.  The 
silver  money  of  the  restored  Greek  empire  is  obscure.  In  498 
Anastasius  introduced  a  new  copper  coinage,  bearing  on  the 
reverse,  at  his  time,  the  following  indexes  of  value  as  the  main 
type:  H,  K,  I  and  E»  40  nummi,  20,  10  and  $•  These  coins  bear 
beneath  the  indexes  the  abbreviated  name  of  the  place  of  issue. 
Justinian  I.  added  the  regnal  year  in  a.d.  538,  his  twelfth  year. 
The  money  of  this  class  presents  extraordinary  variations  of 
weight,  which  indicate  the  condition  of  the  imperial  finances. 
The  Alexandrian  coins  of  this  class  begin  under  Anastasius  and 
end  with  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Arabs.  They  have  two 
denominations,  IB  and  S,  and  F  or  12, 6  and  3  denarii,  and  there 
is  an  isolated  variety  of  Justinian  with  A  I*'(33).  The  Alexandrian 
bronze  never  lost  its  weight,  while  that  of  the  empire  generally 
fell,  and  thus  some  of  the  pieces  of  Heraclius,  while  associated 
with  his  sons  Heraclius  Constantinus  and  Heraclonas,  have  the 
double  index  IB  and  IL    Under  Basil  I.  the  bronze  money 


appears  to  have  been  reformed,  but  the  absence  of  indexes  of 
value  makes  the  whole  later  history  of  the  coinage  in  this  metal 
very  difficult.    There  was  one  curious  change  in  the  aspect 
of  the  money.    Early  in  the  nth  century  the  sdidus  b^iss 
to  assume  a  cup-shaped  form,  and  this  subsequently  became 
the  shape  of  the  whole  coinage  except  the  smaHo*  bronze  pieces. 
These  novel  coins  are  called  nummi  scyphati.  The  types,  except 
when  they  refer  simply  to  the  sovereign,  are  of  a  religious  and 
consequently  of  a  Christian  character.    This  feeling  increases  to 
the  last.    Thus,  on  the  obverse  of  the  eariier  coins  the  emperors 
are  represented  alone,  but  from  about  the  loth  century  they  are 
generally  portrayed  as  aided  or  supported  by  some  sacred  penon- 
age  or  saint.    On  the  reverses  of  the  oldest  coins  we  have  such 
types  as  a  Victory  holding  a  cross  (other  personifications  all  but 
disappear),  but  on  those  of  later  onts  a  representaticm  of  Our 
Saviour  or  of  the  Virgin  Mary.    Christ  first  appears  on  a  coin 
of  about  AJ>.  450,  where  He  is  represented  marrying  Pnkheria 
to  Mardan.    He  does  not  appear  again  until  the  end  of  the  7th 
century,  when  His  bust  is  introduced  by  Justinian  II.    It  was 
perhaps  this  type,  so  offensive  to  Mahommedan  feding,  that 
caused  the  Caliph  Abdalmalik  to  initiate  the  Mussulman  ooinagt. 
From  the  9th  century  Christ  appears  in  various  forms  00  the 
rains;  about  900  we  find  the  Virgin;  a  few  years  later  saints 
begin  to  appear.   A  remarkable  type  was  introduced  by  Michad 
VIII.,  Palaeologus,  who  rea>vered  Constantinople  from  the 
Latins  in  1261,  and  issued  coins  with  the  Virgin  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  walls  of  the  city.    The  principal  inscriptioDS  for 
a  long  period  almost  invariably  relate  to  the  sovereign,  and 
express  his  name  and  titles.    The  secondary  inscriptions  <A  the 
earlier  coins  indicate  the  town  at  which  the  piece  was  struck, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  larger  bronze  pieces,  the  year  of  the 
emperor's  reign  is  also  given.    From  about  the  icSih  century 
there  are  generally  two  principal  inscriptions,  the  one  relating 
to  the  emperor  and  the  other  to  the  sacred  figure  of  the  reverse, 
in  the  form  of  a  prayer.    The  secondary  inscriptions  at  the 
same  time  are  descriptive,  and  are  merely  abbreviations  ol  the 
names  or  titles  of  the  sacred  personages  near  the  rcpifwntatiow 
of  whom  they  are  placed.  From  the  time  of  Alexius  I.  (Corancnus) 
the  principal  inscriptions  are  almost  disused,  and  descriptive  ones 
alone  given.    These  are  nearly  always  abbreviations,  like  the 
secondary  ones  of  the  earlier  period.    The  language  of  the  m- 
scriptions  was  at  first  Latin  with  a  partial  use  of  Greek;  aboct 
the  time  of  Heraclius  Greek  began  to  take  its  place  on  a  rwie 
class  of  coins,  probably  local;  by  the  9th  century  Greek  inscrip- 
tions occur  in  the  regular  coinage;  and  at  the  time  of  Alexias  I. 
Latin  wholly  disappears.   The  Greek  inscriptions  are  remarkahk 
for  their  orthography,  which  indicates  the  changes  of  thelangcafc. 
In  the  nth  century  we  notice  a  few  metrical  inscriptaons,  xhe 
forerunner^  of  verse-mottoes  on  later  coins.    Of  the  art  of  these 
coins  little  need  be  said.    It  has  its  importance  in  OlustratiiLg 
contemporary  ecclesiastical  art,  but  \^  generally  inferior  to  it 
both  in  design  and  in  execution.    It  is  noticeable  tbat  f  rotn  thr 
beginning  of  the  Byzantine  period  the  facing  reprcacntatioa  oi 
the  bust  begins  to  be  popular,  and  that  from  the  time  <tf  Justinias 
(6th  century)  onwards  the  profile  practically  disappears  frca 
the  coinage.    The  last  Byzantine  gold  coin  (a  piece  of  John  V . 
i34i~i590  shows  a  figure  of  Jolm  the  Baptist  imitated  free 
the  Florentine  coinage. 

Besides  the  regular  series  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  in  whki 
we  include  the  money  assigned  to  the  Latin  emperors  of  Cat 
stantinople,  there  are  several  cognate  groups  connected 
with  it,either  because  of  their  similarity ,or  because  the 
sovereigns  were  of  the  imperial  houses.  There  are  the 
coinages  of  the  barbarians  to  be  next  noticed,  and  tbe  nxsn 
of  the  emperors  of  Nicaea,  of  Thessalonica  and  of  ~ 
The  last  group  consists  of  small  silver  pieces,  which 
for  their  purity;  they  were  called  Comoenian  whit4 
(&arpa  Ko^irl^rara),  the  princes  of  Trebizond  having  sprung  fno 
the  illustrious  family  of  the  Comneni. 

The  coinage  of  the  other  states  of  the  West  faBs  into  w& 
defined  periods,  which  have  been  distinguished  as  (i)  traxisitic^ 
period,  from  Roman  to  true  medieval  cmnage,  irom  tlie  fx^ 
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of  Rome  (476)  [o  Um  utcnioii  of  Cluriemigne  (;SS):  (i]  tnM 
Dtedjevil  4tc»  dudnt  trhich  the  CBrdingUn  nwocy  «u  the 
r,i,i(,  cumncy  of  ooteni  Eoinpc,  from  Cbu-lemtgie  lo  the 
^H^  finoftheSwabiulnuK(ii68};(3}culyReiiBiuiuice, 
*■**■«  Irom  the  striking  oi  the  florin  in  Florence  (usi)  to 
'"^  the  clutiol  RenuBunce  (1430);  (4)  the  clwlal 
Bf  mini  nee,  from  i4ja  to  1600;  (j)  llie  modetn  period. 


oacUr  ihr  douQe  of  ibt  dnJerTsnd'x™'  <<>  hivi  ban  widely 
cunnu  in  Ibe  north.  Ite  new  coinnie  lund  IiDm  Fttaa,  where  II 
ni  tnt  rc^  ud  Ibea  ni)>il  uid  leudiil,  10  Cemuny,  ii^y,  what 
Ibe  BynatinetypadKl  not  wholly  diwppoU'iEDDland.Smidinavifc, 
CuilEudAnnn.  In  Ccnnany  (nd  Fnm  feudal  nxnKy  xu  iwb 
Hued.  UKJ  in  Italy  town*  and  ecdevudod  fauDdaEnaB  luvely 
•uiuimj  Inm  the  empiie  the  rifbt  ot  coinue.  which  wu  tbewbere 
[ve.  The  coowiKoce  of  the  eitended  risht  of  ODiaege  wie  n  d^ 
pneiuion  inwdiht.ud  fai  the  miiMIc  of  Ac  iith  eealuiy  the  one- 
■idcd  pnuus  olkd  brecteita  appeared  in  CermaAv.  which  wen  n 
tbinlEul  tharaHldoBlybeManipedDnoaeMe.  The  typet of  thli 
whole  KanidfxiiEufe  are  new,  ekcepi  idien  the  butt  of  the  emperor 
u  niiavnL  The  mott  luutl  are  Um  enai:  and  the  church  at  n 
mnplc  aln  appean.  ultimately  taklsc  the  form  of  ■  Gothic  baiMli«. 
Tbse  are  aljD  laoed  finiret.  and  more  nrdy  heade  in  the  later  ace- 
].  ThetniehcnldoftheRenalMBXwutheempenrFRdBK 
II.  la  telloruM  Ilie  pM  cninaie.  however,  he  faCowed  in  the  itepiot 
o,_^  the  Nonnaodaliea  of  Apulia.  WthalaixeAfabpopula- 
".T:."  tioD.  theae  ptincn  had  foand  It  convenient  to  anliniM 
~™~  theOrienlalfddiiioaer  ofthecountiy,  partoftheiml 
~*'  cumncy  at  Uiat  time  of  all  the  wotem  ModenH.  and 
RflRrll.  (1  ijo-iim]  aln  atnick  Latin  coim  of  hia  own  Bi  DVX 
APVLIAE.  Che  hnt  duaci.  Frederick  IL  (IIIS-IISO),  tsntiuiiiic 
ihcAiabcoinaje.  alio  itnicli  hit  own  Roman  |oM  money,  golldi  and 
nill  salidi,  with  hit  buK  u  empetor of  the  Roinuu,  Caoai  Auputui. 
inilontheirvenethelniBBrul(Kle(PLIlI.6i.7).  In wodcnuuhip 
iwe  wee  the  fineit  nine  pinduced  in  the  miJdle  aiea.  But  the 
laUiniiia  which  ovetwhdnud  the  Swahlan  home  and  thmr  hack 
the  KciuutaBce  deprived  Ihii  effort  of  any  weight,  and  it  wu  left  to 
U>e  peat  republica  tn  cany  out  the  idea  cl  a  worthy  cainan — a 
Hnuivnf iharloiteaminsdalichenKa.  ThelannuigoldBorin 
mllii<PL|[I.G|.Sh  Tbeobvene type i( the Baading 
'-  -"leBaptiAlCenvcnclwilbeUlyof  Floiesce. 
-  -,—  .  ^^,jut  54  erama,  but  tha  brvdth  of  the  coja  and  the 
-amy  of  the  work  gavelt  dirniiy.  Tbi  caoinierclal  frcatnea  of 
Florence  and  the  pumy  of  the  Bonn  cauitd  the  l«ie  of  Srailarcoina 
n  almon  alt  paru  of  Europe.  Venice  waa  not  kwi  in  HriUng 
Di  iiSf}  a  (oM  coin  of  the  noie  weight  aa  the  aariB.liut  with  the 
yi»ofaitandinEliguT>ofChrii(3ndthedagencdviBgtheeoBfaloa 
LI  ihc  bioda  of  Si  Mark  («  PL  III.  te. »).   It  waa  ba  alkd  (he 


Spue  <i  Si  John  thlTfi-p— 
iRe  weight  waa  about  54  gniaa.  1 
- '  -- — -'-  -ivelt  dipt 


i>  the  lecchino  or  icquia.    Though  not  10 
torin,  the  enirme  parity  of  the  aoquin 

umncy.  aad  the  other  Aalian  itala  . 

snlficancof  the  power  at  the  Italian  lepuouatnattBo  later  maine- 
iike  niltana  of  Efypt  found  it  coawiicDt  or  ntmary  for  their 
coition  between  Eurrfpeand  India  to  adopt  the  weight  of  the  florin 
'  gold  nuKiey.  Manv  variniEa  of  jotd  money 
me  in  Fimasr.  Eoglaod  and  Id  a  kmtlltejt  In 
.  .._r  f«.  .  !.«»£.■  .H-i._'  .wj...**  M..M.r  ,h* 


iachadagnauiaid 


,,,»„ 


the  thaler  or  dfdiar  In  Cern 


lainlenlion  alio  la  gradually 

dRonliU  needi  ai  the  coin, 
leihield,  which  u  Frequently 
uiual  nudem  revenc  of  tiie 

«  we  find  ourtelvci  in  the 
ite  lyBema  of  coinage  of  the 
^  M^  la  beiin,  and  the 


TVatykottUiasefaU  Rntexcdient.  The  medali  gave  the  1 
to  the  coinaK,  Art  bad  wbcdiy  thrown  oB  the  ruka  of  the  age  be 
and  atcaini3  the  faculty  of  portraiture  and  the  power  oI  ain 

repjeaentiv  nbjecta  of  natu '  -—     *" — ' ' 

i^iiluntd.     The'XbSi  of   " 

waa  the  ddrf  and  (laclially  the  aob  coin. , 

uae  aa  a  fongn  nccc  into  a  money  of  acojunt  The  -_^_- 
■olidua.  like  the  Gmnan  shilling  (duUin),  conlained  "'"^T 
uiually  12  dentera.  Aa  tbcrr  wen  ao  ihiUinga  to  the  n"*^ 
pound  of  aUver.  we  obtain  the  rEckmdng  by  £  a.  d-.  librae,  Blidi  and 
denaiiL  The  pound  aa  a  widghl  coolained  la  »..  and  it*  two-thiida 

It  wBukl  be  hiienwiing,  did  apace  permit,  to  Dodn  (ally  the  art  of 


1^  Tudt 


but,  aa  with  that  at  Cieek  and  Rom 
mainly  limit  ounelvn  to  (he  beat  peri 
of  about  a  hundred  and  tfiy  v--n,  t' 
TtalTdneil  worfca'^  I'imited 
ldJ^'°. 

dewiaated  into  a  trade;  bur  uiih 

ptAid  lolhnthig  the  woA  Wat  mora  n .. 

hand!  of  faiferkr  men.  The  mcdalt  of  iMi  lint  period  mnt  not  un- 
worthily he  placed  by  the  lUe  of  iu  lailjKure  ud  iti  paintuc.  Not 
only  have  Kne  of  Ua  medalliiu  taken  honovnbk  placia  in  B  Hit 

waanotthoughtanunworthyHjc^i'j.'':.  'j.i'i  1  i' 
There  nic.  aa  we  ihould  eipeei.  tmc  ^ioupaJ  tcl-cv 
the  Gcfinan.  The  farmer  attained  a  higher  mctlle 
not  mendy  a  nobler  itylB  but  ctne  apedally  adr 
medalt.  TbeotqictwhicfalbeartinaRrovc toatti 

wfll»ot  kailiK  tight  of  the  Glnoa  of  the  doigni  lo 

of  the  piece  on  wincfa  they  were  to  be  plarnL  Foe  the  tucceaful 
attainmcnc  of  Ihit  porpoie  (he  Myk  o(  the  later  pn-Raphadi 
enuneotly  nnled.  lU  ^nsal  kne  of  truth,  tynuuetrlcal  gr 
limple  dnpeiy  and  Kverdy  Uthful  portrucuR 
e^ierialty  nll^  to  produce  a  tat  portrait  and  a  guuu  incuu.  i« 
la  to  be  noted  that  tbrsr  idea  of  portraiture  did  not  depend  on  anch 
a  (edingfor  beauty  aa  influenced  the  Greeki.  RatherdMltactbefon 
it  the  moral  or  InteDectual  atlaiamenta  and  eapabllitiee,  what  the 
Italian!  caUrd  the  iwM,  of  the  uhject.  The  Cermaa  an.  at  teen  in 
the  medala.  ia  motfly  the  work  of  carven  In  wood  or  horwHone,  or 
goldunitha.  It  eu^a  in  vrgorout.  realiitic  portraiture,  and  in 
doorative  uentmcnl  <d  heraUk  tub}eeti,  but  It  ucUh  in  breadth  of 
atyle  and  In  the  Imaf^tkin  thown  by  the  beat  ItaGan  medalllttt. 
Both  theE  aduoli.  hut  etpecially  Um  Italian,  aflord  the  bcjt 
loundatiDn  for  a  truly  eacdient  modem  medamc  art.  The  fineat 
coirn  and  merlalt  of  Italy  and  Germany  have  an  oUect  aimilar  to 
that  whidi  it  la  KHight  to  lulU  In  the  Engtlih,  nnd  then  ncwaeat  in 
tine   niaba   manv  defnai  entirety   aopropriate.      Thut,   without 


LlgnniEfng, 


before  the  cloac  of  the'  iMh  o ,  -. 


lui  Warin.    [  _ 
oothLw  worthy  of  notr 


The  ilylf  of  hit  mi 


detail  Lil 
aieof'lJ 


the  principal  matlen  of  ioqrury  may,  however,  be  uu 
We  begin  with  a  lorvey  of  the  tianaitional  « 
■     of  the  Wot.    They  ce 


Sth  10  tf 


orical 


The  typea  Ihtoughout  are  mo  ^^^^ 

tne  DUJi  01  a  Roman  emperor  or  local  ruler,  a  cnaa  of     ^n ; ,  „|| , 
some  kind,  a  Victory,  Sic  The  ityle  is  quite  batbaroui. 
The  diraificalioD  ol  the  eariical  acrvite  Imilolioi^  of  Roman  and 

The  following  genctal  BCTic!  are  drtlingoiibed:  (A)  Tlic  Kondab 
(in  Africa,  4iS-j]4)  istued  gold  (?},  ailver  and  bronic  Ifom 
Hunneric  (477-484)  to  Gclamit  (sju-Sm);  the  gold  is  anonymooi, 
(R)  Tba  AMtiaM  ISfia,  torfii)  bad  IKtle  but  Imiiathm  «f 
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Byzantine  gold;  but  Ridiiar  (44^456)  usued  a  denarius  in  his 
own  name.  (C)  The  Ostrogoths  (Italy,  489-553)  were  preceded 
by  the  Hcrulian  Odoacer  (476-494),  who  coined  silver  and  bronze; 
their  kings  (including  Theodoric,  493-526,  and  Totila  or  Baduila, 
541-553)  issued  gold,  silver  and  bronze  in  their  own  names, 
from  Rome,  Ravenna,  Milan,  &c.  (D)  The  iMnbards  (Italy,  568- 
774)  had  no  coins  in  their  own  names  before  Grimoald,  duke  of 
Beneventum  (662-671);  later  there  are  gold  solidi  and  thirds 
and  silver  from  many  mints.  Gold  was  issued  for  the  duchy  of 
Beneventum  in  the  8th  centtuy.  (£)  The  BwgundioHS  (Gaul,  to 
534)  first  issued  recognizable  coins  under  Gondcbald  (473-516). 
(F)  The  Visigoths  (  South  Gaul  and  Spain)  had  imitative  gold 
thirds  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries;  the  kings'  names  appear 
from  Lfcovigild  (573-586)  to  Roderic  (710-711).  Sixty-one  mints 
were  in  operation.  (G)  The  Mooring  Franks  first  issued  under 
Cbvisl.  (481-511)  coins  recognizably  Prankish  (solidi  and  thirds). 
Royal  names  first  appear  on  silver  and  copper  under  Theuderic  oi 
Austrasia  (511-534)  and  Childebert  I.  of  Paris  (511-558).  The 
chief  Prankish  inscribed  coinage  is,  however,  of  gold  solidi 
and  thirds,  from  Theodebert  I.  (534-548),  who  broke  down  the 
Roman  imperial  prerogative  and  issued  gold  with  his  own  name 
in  full,  to  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century.  The  last  Merovings 
issued  no  coins  in  their  own  names,  being  mere  puppets.  And 
from  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  the  coins  with  kings*  names 
are  far  less  numerous  than  those  bearing  the  names  only  of 
mints  and  moneyers;  some  800  places  (not  only  in  what  is  now 
France,  but  in  Germany,  the  Low  Countries  and  Switzerland) 
are  thus  named  (PI.  III.  fig.  1 2).  This  coinage  seems  to  have  been 
intimately  connected  with  the  fiscal  organization,  though  the 
generally  accepted  theory  that  the  taxes  collected  in  each  place 
were  there  and  then  converted  into  money  is  by  no  means  proved. 
Certain  religious  establishments  also  possessed  the  right  of 
coining  in  their  own  name.  The  dose  of  the  Meroving  dynasty 
saw  a  revival  of  silver  in  the  saiga^  which  heralded  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  denier.  (H)  The  Aiiglo-Saxons  began  with  an 
imitative  coinage  similar  to  the  Merovingian,  viz.  gold,  solidi  and 
thirds f  and  silver  suattas  (= treasure,  Ger.  Schatz)  of  about  20 
grains  troy,  and  stycas  (» pieces,  Ger.  StUck),  first  of  sUver,  then 
of  copper.  The  gold  is  rare  and  confined  to  the  south;  only  two 
stdidi  are  known,  imitations  of  Honorius,  with  runic  legends  on 
the  reverse.  The  types  of  the  gold  thirds,  as  of  the  coinage  in 
other  metab  (which  does  not  begin  until  the  7th  century),  are 
derived  more  or  less  directly  from  Roman.  Some  of  the  inscribed 
sceattas  bear  the  name  of  London  in  Roman  letters;  others,  in 
runes,  the  names  of  Epa  and  Peada  (who  is  perhaps  the  son  of 
Penda),  king  of  Mcrcia  (d.  655).  Sceattas  with  runic  inscriptions 
were  also  issued  in  East  Anglia  towards  the  end  of  the  8th 
century.  But  the  sceatta  was  superseded  by  the  penny  introduced 
by  0£Fa  (757-796).  Offa  also  struck  a  gold  coin,  bearing  his  name 
and  an  inscription  copied  directly  from  an  almost  contemporary 
Arab  coin;  but  this  is  quite  an  exceptional  issue,  represented 
now  by  a  unique  specimen.  The  styca,  which  begins  c.  670,  was 
characteristic  of  the  Northumbrian  coinage,  lasting,  long  after  the 
introduction  of  the  penny  farther  south,  down  to  the  Danish 
invasions  of  the  second  half  of  the  9th  century.  A  series  was 
issued  by  the  archbishops  of  York.  Wigmund  (837-854)  struck 
a  gold  soUdus  inscribed  MVNVS  DIVINVM,  copied  from  the 
solidi  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  and  evidently  meant  for  a  religious 
purpose  (PI.  III.  fig.  X  i).  For  the  whole  question  of  Anglo-Saxon 
coins  see  Britain:  Ang^oSaxon.  (I)  The  Frisians  had  a  small 
coinage  of  gold  thirds  (imitated  from  Byzantine),  and  one 
with  the  name  of  Audulfus  also  exists  (end  of  the  6th  century?). 
The  chief  mint  was  probably  Doccum. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  coinages  of  the 
various  countries  from  the  8th  century  to  modem  times.  The 
PotiawaL  '"^^'^  ^^  Portugal  b^ins,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
"^  Moors,  with  Alphonso  I.  ( 1 1  x  2) ;  it  b  exclusively  regal, 
and  not  of  great  interest  except  as  affording  indications  of  the 
wealth  and  commercial  activity  of  the  state  in  the  early  part  of 
the  i8th  century.  The  coinage  of  Spain,  after  the  reconquest 
from  the  Moors,  is  ahnost  without  exception  regal.  The  king- 
dom of  Navarre  bad  a  coinage  from  the  time  of  Sancho  III.  (xooo- 


1035).  T^^  series  of  C^tile  and  Leon  begins  with  Alphooao  VI. 
(1053)  with  deniers  and  obols.  Aragon  first  has  coins  under 
Sancho  Ramirez  I.  (1063).  Gold  (imitated  from  ^^ 
Moorish  money)  is  introduced  in  the  middle  of  the  lath.  ^*^ 
century.  A  plentiful  coinage  was  issued  after  the  union  of  the 
crowns  in  X479.  '^^^  Spanish  dollar  of  the  x  7th  and  xSth  centuries 
was  one  of  the  most  widely  circulating  currencies  in  the  West  (see 
PL  V.  fig.  5).   The  medals  of  Spain  are  not  important. 

In  755  Pippin  abolished  the  gold  coinage  of  his  MecDvinpaa 
predecessors  and  introduced  the  silver  denier  (see  PL  IIL  fig.  ic) ; 
the  coinage  became  a  royal  prerogative  once  more,  and      ffi 
was  confined  to  a  few  mints.   The  denier,  which  at  first 
weighed  c.  1*28  gnunme  (19}  grains),  was  for  centuries  the 
most  important  ot  European  silver  coins.    Under  Charlemagne 
the  weight  was  slightly  raised;  the  Caroline  monogram  appears, 
and  there  are  other  modifications  in  the  types.    Charlemagne 
also  issued  money  from  various  Italian,  German  and  Spani^ 
mints.    He  also  introduced  the  obol,  and  struck  gold  (chiefly  at 
Italian  mints).   Among  his  types  must  be  noted  the  temple  with 
the  inscription  XPISTIANA  REUGIO.    Louis  le  Ddxmnaize 
(8x4-840)  was  the  last  Carolingian  to  strike  gc^d.    In  the  9th 
century  are  perceptible  the  first  traces  of  the  movement  wbidi  ltd 
to  the  extensive  feudal  coinage.    The  advent  of  the  bouse  ol 
Capet  made  no  great  change  in  the  system,  but  the  feudal  issues 
now  become  important.    The  most  widespread  denier  was  that 
of  the  abbey  of  St  Martin  at  Tours  {denier  toumois);  the  royal 
coinage  was  known  as  the  monnaie  parisis.   St  Louis  ( x  226-1 270) 
effected  a  great  reform  late  in  his  reign,  making  the  sou  (hitherto  a 
money  of  account)  into  a  real  coin  as  the  gros  (sec  H.  III.  fig.  i4\ 
and  introducingagold  coinage.  Henceforward  the  coinage  increases 
in  complexity;  in  the  14th  century  it  has  great  artistic  merit  (see 
PL  III.  fig.  17).  The  French  medals  are  for  more  interesting  then 
the  modem  coins.    The  ^rliest  of  artistic  importance  not  by 
Italian  artists  show  nevertheless  strong  Italian  infiuence  (medals 
of  Charles  VIII.  and  Anne  of  Brittany,  of  Philibcrt  of  Savoy  and 
Margaret  of  Austria).   A  scries  of  large  medallions  of  the  Vakas 
is  attributed  to  Germain  Ptlon.     The  most  chaiactcristically 
French  artists  are  Guillaume  Dupr6  (working  1 595-1643)  and 
Jean  and  Claude  Warin  (middle  and  second  half  of  X7lh  cenlur>}. 
The  long  historical  serin  of  Louis  XIV.  has  ix>  artistic  vakc; 
but  that  of  the  Napoleonic  period  shows  great  technical  abiliiy 
on  the  part  of  artists  like  Andrieu,  in  spite  of  the  false  rlassirarTtn 
of  their  designs. 

The  silver  penny  was  introduced  into  England  by  C^a,  kis^ 
of  Mercia  (757-796),  following  the  lead  of  Pippin  in  France  (see 
PL  III  .fig.  13).  It  soon  rose  in  weight  to  about  22  grains 
troy  (x-42  gramme),  at  which  it  long  remained.  The 
types  were  usually,  obverse  the  king's  head,  or  some  form  d 
cross  or  religious  symbol;  reverse  some  form  of  cross,  rdigtcus 
symbol  or  ornament.  The  inscriptions  gave  the  names  of  t>.' 
king  and  of  the  moneyer,  later  also  the  mint.  An  imp<ntant  gc  . 
coin  of  Offa  was  imitated  from  an  Arab  dinar  of  774,  with  t^ 
addition  of  the  words  OFFA  REX.  The  Mercian  asisagt  cif:? 
about  874.  The  pennies  of  the  kings  of  Kent  extend  from  765  !•* 
825;  the  archbi^ops  of  Canterbury  went  on  striking  to  t^£ 
beginning  of  the  xoth  century.  The  East  An^ian  regal  sens 
extends  to  890;  the  memorial  cobage  of  St  Edmund  circtiloicc 
largely  in  East  Anglia  in  the  9th  century.  The  penny  appears  b 
Northumbria  with  the  Dane  Halfdan  (875-877)  and  continors  t. 
the  middle  of  the  next  century.  A  coinage  of  "  St  Peter  ' 
pennies  was  issued  from  York  c  920-940.  Tbe  oovaagr  c; 
Wessex  begins  with  Ecgbert,  probably  c.  825,  when  be  got  posses- 
sion of  the  mint  at  (^terbury  (see  PL  III.  fig.  15  with  tbe  Ba=£ 
of  London).  The  coinage  marks  the  gradual  growth  of  W'csaex 
until  England  is  united  under  Edgar  (957-975).  There  is  bcacr^ 
forward  for  a  long  time  no  change  of  great  importance  to  tk 
rainage,  which  continued  to  conast  of  pennies,  with  rare  b±.^ 
pennies  (the  pennies  were  usually  cut  into  halves  and  quartr^ 
along  the  lines  of  the  cross  to  make  small  change).  During  rir 
reign  of  Stephen  the  monotony  is  relieved  by  a  few  issues  ^^ 
barons  like  Robert,  eari  of  Gloucester.  The  number  of  nurts  is 
much  reduced  by  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  and  the  tooutycn 
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to  sign  the  coins  in  Edward  I/s  reign.    Henry  HI.    made  an 
abortive  attempt  to  introduce  a  gold  coinage,  which  was  success- 
fully establiflhed  by  Edward  III.  in  1343,  with  the  gold  florin,  and 
la  1344  with  the  gold  noble  (see  PI.  III.  fig.  20).  (The  obveiae  type 
of  the  noble,  the  king  in  a  ship,  is  generally  thought  to  refer  to  the 
victory  of  Sluys  in  1 340.)  He  also  introduced  the  silver  groat  (4d.) 
and  half-groat.    The  English  coinage,  both  gold  and  silver,  was 
DOW  of  such  high  quality  and  reputation  that  it  (especially  the 
silver  sterling)  was  largely  exported  and  imitated,  chiefly  in  the 
Low  Countries.    The  gdd  coinage  of  Edward  III.  is  perhaps 
the  most  successful,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  in  the  English 
series.    Subsequent  devebpments  of  the  coinage  now  become 
very  complicated.     Edward  IV.  distinguished  his  noble  by 
a  rose  on  the  obverse  and  a  sun  on  the  reverse,  and  introduced 
a  new  gold  coin,  the  angeL    The  Tudor  period  b  distinguished 
by  the  splendour,  variety  and  size  of  the  coins;  Henry  VII. 
intnxiuced  the  sovereign  of  sos.  (240  grains)  and  the  shilling,  and 
on  his  coins  the  first  serious  attempt  at  portraiture  is  found  (see 
PI.  III.  fig.  2 1).  Under  Henry  Vlll.the  quality  of  the  silver  money 
declines,  being  not  effectually  restored  untU  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
when  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  a  copper 
coinage.    Private  tokens  came  into  use,  but  the  official  copper 
coinage  does  not  begin  until  the  next  rcigxL  The  use  of  the  mill, 
as  distinct  from  the  hammer,  was  begun  in  1562,  but  it  took  just 
a  century  to  oust  the  old-fashioned  method.    In  161 3  John, 
Lord  Harrington,  obtained  a  patent  for  the  issue  of  copper 
farthings,    and   private   tradesmen's   tokens  were  prohibited. 
The  gold  sovereign  of  James  I.,  from  its  inscription  (FACIAM 
EOS  IN  GENTEM  VNAM)  and  the  fact  that  it  was  meant  to 
circulate  on  both  sides  of  the  Border,  was  known  as  the  unite. 
The  coinage  of  Charles  I.  presents  great  varieties  owing  to  the 
dvil  war.    The  best  workmanship  is  seen  on  the  milled  coins 
issued  by  Nicolas  Briot    3ut  the  majority  of  the  money  was  still 
hammered.     The  scarcity  of  gold  in  the  royal  treasury  during 
the  troubles  induced  the  king  to  coin  twenty-  and  ten-shilling 
pieces  of  silver,  in  addition  to  the  crowns  and  smaller  denomina- 
tions.   Gold  three-pound  pieces,  or  triple-unites,  however,  were 
issued  from  the  (Mord  mint.    One  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  his  pieces  is  a  crown  struck  at  Oxford  by  Rawlins.    It  bears 
on  the  obverse  the  king  on  horseback,  with  a  representation  of 
the  town  beneath  the  horse,  and  on  the  reverse  the  heads  of  the 
'*  Oxford  Declaration."   The  so-called  "  Juxon  medal,"  given  by 
Charles  to  Bishop  Juxon  on  the  scaffold,  is  really  a  pattern-piece  by 
Rawlins  (see  PI.  V.  fig.  i).   Of  equal  interest  are  the  siege-pieces  of 
many  castles  famous  in  the  annals  of  those  days.  They  are  mostly 
of  silver,  often  mere  pieces  of  plate  with  a  stamp;  but  Colchester 
and  Pontefract  issued  gold.    The  coinage  of  the  Commonwealth 
is  of  a  plainness  proper  to  the  principles  of  those  who  sanctioned 
it.    The  great  Protector,  however,  caused  money  to  be  designed 
of  his  own  bearing  his  head.    It  is  not  certain  that  this  was  ever 
sent  forth,  and  it  is  therefore  put  in  the  class  of   patterns. 
Simon,  the  chief  of  English  medallists,  designed  the  coins,  which 
are  unequalled  in  the  whole  series  for  the  vigour  of  the  portrait 
(a  worthy  presentment  of  the  head  of  Cromwell)  and  the  beauty 
and  fitness  of  every  portion  of  the  work.    The  finest  coin  pro- 
duced under  Charles  II.,  and  technically  the  best  executed  piece 
in  the  whole  English  series,  is  the  "  Petition  Crown "  (see 
PI.  V.  fig.  2),  a  pattern  by  Simon,  to  which,  however— probably 
for  political  reasons— the  work  pf  Jan  Roettier  was  preferred. 
Maundy  money  was  first  struck  in  this  reign,  and  the  name 
guinea  was  now  applied  to  the  20s.  piece.    In  1672  a  true  copper 
coinage  of  halfpence  and  farthings  was  introduced.     Hence- 
forward there  is  a  decline  in  the  coinage,  although  skill  is  perceived 
In  the  portrait  of  William  III.,  whose  grand  features  could  scarcely 
lave  failed  to  stimulate  an  artist  to  more  than  a  common  effort, 
^een  Anne's  money  is  also  worthy  of  note,  on  account  of  the 
ittempt,  on  Dean  Swift's  suggestion,  to  commemorate  current 
lustory  on  the  copper  coinage, which  led  to  the  issue  of  the  famous 
farthings  (see  PI.  V.  fig.  4)  •  These  have  been  the  cause  of  an  extra- 
ordinary delusion,  to  the  effect  that  a  very  small  number  (some 
say  three)  of  these  pieces  were  struck,  and  that  their  value  is  a 
thousand  pounds  each,  instead  of  usually  some  shillings.   Worth- 


less casts  of  genuiiw  farthings,  and  counters  made  in  imitation  of 
the  sixpence  of  the  time,  are  constantly  mistaken  for  such 
farthing  After  this  there  is  little  to  remark,  except  the  baseness 
of  the  art  of  the  coins  under  the  first  three  Georges,  until  the 
talent  of  Pistrucd  gave  a  worthier  form  to  the  currency.  Be- 
tween 1760  and  18x6  hardly  any  silver  or  copper  money  was 
issued.  The  gap  was  filled  by  the  use  of  Spanish  dollars  counter- 
stamped,  and  silver  tokens  issued  by  the  Banks  of  England 
and  Irdand,  as  well  as  by  vast  quantities  of  tokens  issued  by 
private  persons.  In  1816  the  new  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  was 
issued,  since  when  there  have  been  few  changes  in  the  British 
currency. 

The  English  medals  are  far  more  interesting  for  their  bearing 
on  events  than  as  works  of  art.  The  best  are  almost  all  by 
foreigners,  but  the  fine  pieces  of  the  Simons  form  notable 
exceptions.  The  medals  of  the  Tudors  are  good  in  SSSk. 
style,  and  show  some  excellent  portraits,  in  particular 
those  by  Trezzo  and  Stephen  H.  (generally  known  as  Stephen 
of  Holland).  There  is  one  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  by  Primavera, 
representing  her  in  middle  life,  which  is  perhaps  her  most 
characteristic  portrait.  Elizabeth's  are  of  historical  importance, 
and  some  of  them,  as  the  Armada  medals  (see  PLV.  fig.  7)^  have  a 
certain  barbaric  grandeur,  being  probably  the  work  of  English 
artists.  The  richer  series  of  the  Stuart  period  contains  some 
medals  of  fine  style.  These  include  works  by  Warin,  the  Simons 
and  the  Roettiers,  besides  the  excellent  coin  engravers  Briot 
and  Rawlins.  The  numerous  badges  worn  by  adherents  of 
various  parties  during  the  civil  war  and  Commonwealth  have  a 
personal  and  historical  interest.  The  most  curious  pieces  are 
those  popular  issues  relating  to  current  events,  such  as  the  so- 
called  "  Popish  plot,"  and  a  certain  interest  attaches  to  medals 
of  the  exiled  Stuarts.  From  this  time  there  are  no  works  deserv- 
ing notice  except  military  and  naval  medals,  the  historical 
interest  of  which  makes  some  amends  for  their  poverty  of  design 
and  execution.  The  English  tokens  form  a  curious  class.  They 
are  of  two  periods:  the  earlier,  which  are  almost  always  of  copper, 
were  issued  chiefly  at  the  middle  of  the  X7th  century  and  some- 
what later;  the  later,  which  are  mainly  of  copper,  but  also 
sometimes  of  silver,  were  struck  during  the  scarcity  of  the  royal 
coinage  in  this  metal  at  the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  and  during 
the  earlier  years  of  the  i gth  century.  Both  were  chiefly  coined  by 
tradesmen  and  bear  their  names.  The  colonial  money  of  England 
was  until  lately  unimportant,  but  now  (except  in  style)  it  is  not 
unworthy  of  the  wealth  and  activity  of  the  dependencies. 
The  "  Anglo-Gallic  "  money  struck  by  the  English  kings  for 
their  French  dominions  forms  a  peculiar  class.  It  was  begun 
by  Henry  II.,  who  struck  dcniers  and  half-denicrs  for  Aquitaine. 
Richard  I.  (whose  name  is  not  found  on  his  English  coinage) 
struck  for  most  of  the  French  domains,  but  no  coins  are  attri- 
buted to  John  or  Henry  III.  Edward  I.'s  coins  are  of  billon; 
of  Edward  II.  there  are  none.  Gold  was  introduced  before  1337, 
and  there  are  fine  series  of  gold,  silver,  and  billon  of  Edward  III. 
(see  PL  III.  fig.  19)  and  the  Black  Prince.  Henry,  earl  of  Lan- 
caster, struck  silver  at  Bergerac  (1345-1361).  The  succeeding 
kings  down  to  Henry  VI. (first  reign)  all  issued  Anglo-Gallic  coins. 
There  was  a  temporary  revival  under  Henry  VIU.  at  Tournay 
(1513-1519).  The  whole  series,  with  the  exception  of  the  Calais 
coinage,  is  French  in  character. 

The  coinage  of  Scotland  is  allied  to  that  of  England,  although 
generally  ruder;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  more  influenced  in  the 
early  period  from  England,  and  towards  its  dose  from  scathtad 
France.  The  oldest  pieces  are  silver  pennies  or  sterlings, 
resembling  the  contemporary  English  monejr  01^  the  reign 
of  David  I.  (1124-1153).  David  II.  after  1357  introduced  a  gold 
coinage.  In  the  istn  and  i6th  centuries  there  is  an  important 
coinage,  both  in  gold  and  silver,  not  the  least  interesting  pieces  being 
the  fine  bonnet-piece  of  James  V.,  and  the  various  issues  of  Queen 
Mary,  many  of  which  bear  her  portrait.  The  indifferent  execution 
of  thie  coins  of  Mary's  reign  is  traceable  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
kingdom.    The  Scottish  coinage  came  to  an  end  in  1709. 

Wales  has  never  had  a  coinage  of  its  own,  properly  speaking.    A 
unique  penny  attributed  with  good  rcawn  to  Howcl  the        Wah9. 
Good,  a  contemporary  of  Edmund  (died  c.  950),  was 
perhaps  struck  at  Chester.    Various  English  kings  struck  coins  at 
Welsh  mints  such  as  Rhuddbn.  Pembroke. 
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The  taoaey  of  Irebnd  !•  more  scanty  and  of  lest  importance  than 
that  of  Scotland.  The -pieces  roost  worthy  of  notice  are  the  silver 
Inlaad,  pennies  of  the  early  Danish  kings,  the  earliest  being  that 
of  Sihtric  III.  (98^1039),  copied  from  contemporary 
English  pennies.  The  Anglo-Insh  coinage  begins  in  1 177,  when  John 
as  lord  of  Ireland  received  the  right  of  coinage.  A  copper  coinage 
was  introduced  aa  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VI .  The  quality  of  the 
Irish  coinage  was  exceedingly  poor  in  the  l6th  centuiy,  espedally 
under  Elizabeth.  Between  16^  and  1647  various  kinds  of  money 
of  necessity  were  issued,  including  the  only  gold  Irish  coin,  the 
Inchiquin  pistole.  After  his  expulsion  from  England  James  II. 
issued  enormous  quantities  of  corns  of  necessity  made  oi^nmetal 
or  pewter.  The  latest  Irish  o^na  were  the  penny  and  hal^ienay  of 
182a. 

The  Isle  of  Man  had  a  regular  copper  coinage,  beginning  in  1709 
with  pence  and  halfpence  jindcr  the  Derby  family,  contmued  by 
i.i.a#  James,  duke  of  Athol  (issue  of  1758),  and  by  the  English 
^Tm  sovereigns  from  1786  to  1864.    The  badge  of  the  island 

is  the  three-legged  symbol,  with  the  motto  Qttoam^ue 
jecerit  stabiL 

Belgium  occupies  the  next  place  in  our  arrangemeht.  Its 
coinage,  which,  except  for  the  few  mints  operating  under  the 
Merovingians  and  Carolingians,  does  not  begin  until 
the  xith  century,  comprises  many  pieces  struck  by 
foreign  rulers,  and  has  little  of  an  Independent  character 
in  either  the  regal  or  the  seignorial  class.  The  most 
important  coinages  are  those  of  the  house  of  Burgundy  and 
Charies  V.  and  his  son,  and  of  the  bishops  of  Li^ge.  In  character 
the  coinage  of  Belgium  approximates  to  the  French  on  the  one 
■ide,  the  German  on  the  other.  About  1400  the  Burgundian 
school  produced  a  remarkable  aeries  of  medals  representing 
Roman  emperors,  of  which  two  (those  of  Constantine  and 
Heraclius)  have  come  down  to  us;  these  form  a  link  between 
the  late  Roman  medallion  and  the  Italian  medal  of  the  Re- 
naissance. The  series  of  Holland  is  similar  in  character  until 
the  period  of  the  revolt  of  the  provinces.  The  Dutch  dollars 
of  the  i6th  to  the  x8th  centuries  had  an  immense  circulation 
(see  PI.  V.  fig.  3) .  Among  the  early  Dutch  medallists  must  be  men- 
tioned Stephen  H.,  generally  without  reason  known  as  Stephen 
of  Holland  (working  X5S8-X572),  whose  portraits  show  great 
charm.  The  Dutch  historical  medals  are  of  great  interest,  more 
espedally  those  which  were  struck  by  the  Protestants  in  com- 
memoration of  current  events..  There  is  also  a  remarkable 
series  of  bronze  medallets  or  jettons,  which  form  a  continuous 
commentary  on  history  during  the  x6th  and  early  part  of  the 
X7th  centuries.  Both  are  interesting  as  largely  i}lustrating  not 
only  local  events  but  also  those  of  the  chief  European  states. 
Such  are  the  pieces  recording  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Leiden, 
likened  to  the  destruction  of  Seimacherib's  army,  the  assassina- 
tion of  William  the  Silent,  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  Armada, 
affording  striking  indications  of  the  zeal,  the  piety  and  the  con- 
fidence in  the  right  which  built  up  the  great  political  structure  of 
the  Dutch  republic  After  this  time  the  medals  lose  much  of 
their  interest. 

The  money  of  Switzerland  Ulustrates  the  varying  fortunes  of 
this  central  state,  and  the  gradual  growth  of  the  stronghold  of 
European  freedom.  First  we  have  the  gold  money 
fuSr*^  of  the  Prankish  kings,  among  whose  mints  Basel, 
Lausanne,  St  Maurice-en- Vslais  and  Sitten  (Sion) 
already  appear.  The  silver  deniers,  which  Charlemagne  made 
the  coinage  of  the  empire,  are  issued  by  fewer  mints;  the  dukes 
of  Swabia  began  to  strike  at  Zurich  in  the  xoth  century,  and  the 
empire  granted  during  the  xoth  and  to  the  X3th  century  the  right 
of  coinage  to  various  ecclesiastical  foundations,  bishoprics  and 
abbeys.  Bern  was  allowed  a  mint  by  the  emperor  Frederick  II. 
in  12x8,  and  other  towns  and  seigneurs  subsequently  gained  the 
same  right.  The  demi-bracteate  appears  about  the  middle  of  the 
xith  century,  an<j[  about  XX35  is  superseded  by  the  true  bracteate, 
which  lasts  until  about  1300.  The  14th  century  witnessed  the  rise 
of  the  Swiss  confederation,  and  by  degrees  the  cantons  struck 
their  own  money.  These,  together  with  the  coins  of  some  few 
sees  and  abbacies,  form  the  bulk  of  Swiss  money  of  the  medieval 
and  modem  periods.  The  separate  cantonal  coinage,  inter- 
rupted by  the  French  occupation,  was  finally  suppressed  in 
Z848,  when  a  uniform  currency  was  adopted  by  the  whole 


republic.  The  monetary  systems  of  the  cantonal  and  ecdcsias- 
tical  mints  were  extremely  complicated.  This  was  partly  due 
to'  the  variety  of  coins,  partly  to  the  debasement  practised  by 
the  ecclesiastical  mints.  Geneva  had  a  peculiar  system  of  bo- 
own. 

Italy,  urith  SicQy,  has  peculiar  features.  Here  the  barbaric 
coinages  were  mixed  with  the  Byzantine  issues  which  marked 
the  recovery  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  left  a  lasting 
influence  in  the  north  at  Venice,  and  in  the  south  at 
Beneventum.  Later  the  Arab  conquest  left  its  mazk 
in  the  curious  Oriental  coinages  of  the  Normans  of 
Sidly  and  the  emperor  Frederick  11.,  mixed  after  his  fashion 
with  Latin  coinage.  The  earliest  money  is  that  of  the  barbarians, 
Ostrogoths  and  Lombards,  and  local  Byzantine  issues  in  SkSy. 
This  is  followed  by  the  deniets  of  Charlemagne  and  his  suc- 
cessors, supplanted  by  the  gold  currendes  of  the  Ncmnans  axkd 
Frederick  II.  The  age  of  the.  free  dties  is  marked  by  the  great 
coinages  of  Florence,  Venice  and  Genoa,  while  the  Angevin  and 
Aragonese  princes  coined  in  the  south,  and  the  popes  began  to  issue 
a  regular  currency  of  their  own  at  Rome.  The  Italian  princes  ci 
the  next  period  coined  in  Savoy,  and  at  Florence,  Modenai,  Mantua 
and  other  dties,  while  Rome  and  the  fordgn  ruleis  of  the  soaih 
continued  their  mintages,  Venice  and  Genoa  of  Ihe  rq>ublics  alone 
surviving.  The  Italian  monetary  systems  have  already  been 
touched  on  in  the  introductory  xwtice.  For  art  the  scries  is 
invaluable.  First  in  Italy  the  revival  influenced  the  coins,  and  ia. 
them  every  step  of  advance  found  its  record.  The  Italian  medaU 
are  without  rivals  in  the  works  of  modem  times. 

Following  the  geographical  order  which  is  best  suited  to  the 
Italian  coinage,  we  first  notice  the  money  of  Savoy,  wfaftrh  ^ 
inferior  in  art  to  that  of  the  xest  of  the  country.    It  begins  villi 
Umberto  II.  (1080);  in  x 720  the  dukes  became  kings  of  Sardinia^ 
and  their  coinage  merged  eventually  in  x86x  in  that  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.    Genoa  is  the  first. of  the  great  rqmblics. 
obtained  the  right  of  coinage  from  Conrad  II.  in  1x39,  and : 
gold  coins  from  the  time  of  the  general  origin  oi  dvic 
in  that  metal;  these  are  ducats  and  thdr  divisions,  and  after 
time  their  multiples  also.    In  the  X7th  centuiy  tbete  are 
large  silver  pieces.   In  the  money  of  Mantua  there  are  fine 
of  Gianfrancesco  III.  (1484-15x9)  and  Vincenzo  II.  {i6ai-x6zS'' . 
these  last  splendid  examples  of  the  late  Renaissance,  large 
of  gold  and  silver;  the  portrait  is  fine,  and  the  hound  on  the 
verse  a  powerful  design.    The  vic^itiides  of  the  story  of  lil3&=i  < 
find  their  record  in  no  less  than  ten  groups  of  money — ^Lomhau-^  i 
regal  coins,  Carolingian  deniers,  money  of  the  republic  (la^c- 
1310),  next  of  the  VisconU  famfly  (X329-X447),  succeeded  by  rKri 
republic  (1447-1450)  and  by  the  Sforza  line,  next  of  Louis  XU 
and  Francis  L  of  France,  of  the  restored  Sforza,  of  Charles  V.  t?.  1 
Spanish  right  and  his  successors  of  Spain,  and  lastly  of  Aust: 


There  are  extremdy  fine  coins  of  the  x 5th  century,  showing  ^re&.i 
beauty  in  their  portraits  (see  PI.  III.  fig.  22).  The  mone^r  «d 
Florence  is  disappointing  in  its  art.  The  Athens  of  the  middle  atfsi 
had  the  same  reason  as  her  prototype  to  preserve  as  faithftJ3>~  2.{ 
might  be  the  types  and  aspect  of  her  most  famous  coin,  the  ^'  J 
florin  (see  PL  III.  fig.  8),  and  thus  those  who  expect  to  seeic^  t  v^ 
series  the  story  of  Italian  art  will  be  much  disappointed.  Tt^ 
silver  florin  was  first  struck  ini  X89.  It  is  heavier  than  the  dcr^  ^  1 
wdghiHg  about  37  grains,  and  bears  the  lily  of  Florence  an«d  *  ri 
bust  of  St  John  the  Baptist.  These  are  thenceforward  the  le:a.f±;r  | 
types,  the  flower  never  changing,  but  the  representation  a§  t  -\ 
saint  being  varied.  On  the  gold  florin,  first  issued  in  1 25  2 .  -  -j 
Baptist  is  represented  standing,,  while  in  the  conteini^oe-aj 
silver  florins  be  is  seated.  In  the  14th  cenlury  the  aims  «^  1 
moncyer  appear  in  the  fidd,  two  such  officers  have  had  the  x-^  \ 
of  striking  yearly,  each  for  six  months.  The  cmus  of  the 
from  1532,  in  spite  of  thdr  new  types,  are  not  a  fine 
best  are  those  of  Alessandro,  designed  by  Cellini. 

Venice  as  a  mint  even  surpasses  Florence  in  conservatisrv^ ,  ^--i{ 
the  early  style  bdng  distinctly  Byzantine,  this  is  the  w.  j 
strildng  in  a  great  artbtic  dty.  We  find  Venice  as  an  irr»^>c'  i 
mint  issuing  Carolingian  deniers,  but  the  doges  begin  to  e  1 
pladng  their  own  names  on  their  currency,  in  the  x  3th  oc«&rr:-i 
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The  most  famous  silver  coin,  the  matapan,  was  fiist  struck  in  the 
brilliant  time  of  Enrico  Dandolo  (1192-1205).  This  coin  is  a 
grossus  weighing  about  33  grains,  with  on  the  obverse  St  Mark 
giving  the  standard  or  gonfalon  to  the  doge,  both  figures  standing, 
and  on  the  reverse  the  seated  figure  of  the  Saviour.  The  famous 
Venetian  zecchino  or  5equin(see  P1.I1I.  fig.  9) ,  the  rival  of  the  florin 
of  Florence,  appears  to  have  been  first  issued  under  Giovanni 
Dandolo  (1284).  On  the  obverse  St  Mark  gives  the  gonfalon  to 
the  kneeling  doge,  and  on  the  reverse  is  a  standing  figure  of  the 
Saviour  within  an  oval  nimbus.  Niccolo  Trono  (1471-1473) 
introduces  his  portrait  on  most  of  his  coins,  but  this  custom  is  not 
continued.  By  the  latest  part  of  the  xsth  century  large  silver 
coins  appear.  The  archaic  style  changes  in  the  beginning  of  the 
x6th  century,  but  there  is  no  later  movement.  The  large  silver 
pieces  iiicrease  in  size,  and  large  gold  is  also  struck;  the  last  doge, 
Ludovico  Manin  (1788-1797),  issued  the  loo-sequin  piece  in  gold, 
a  monstrous  coin,  worth  over  £40.  The  doges  of  Venice  from 
1 52 1  to  1797  issueda  peculiar  silver  token  or  medallct,  the  osella, 
five  of  which  they  annually  presented  to  every  member  of  the 
Great  Council.  They  replaced  the  wild  ducks  {uccelle)  which  it 
had  been  customary  to  present  at  Christmas.  Two  dogartssas 
struck  similar  mcdallets.  Their  types  are  usually  allegorical; 
some  are  commemorative. 

The  series  of  the  coins  of  Rome  is  rather  of  historical  than  of 
artbtlc  merit.  The  popes  begin  to  strike  money  with  Adrian  I. 
(a.d.  772-795),  whose  deniers  are  in  a  Byzantino- 
J^Sn.  Lombard  style.  The  coins  of  his  successors,  with  few 
exceptions,  down  to  Leo  IX.  (1049)  associate  the 
names  of  pope  and  emperor.  From  Leo  IX.  to  Urban  V.  (1362) 
there  is  no  papal  coinage  at  Rome.  The  *Roman  senate  strikes 
from  1 188  onwards.  We  then  see  on  the  silver  the  style  of  the 
senate  and  Roman  people^  and  ROMA  CAPUT  MUNDI.  Some 
coins  have  the  figures  of  St  Paul  and  St  Peter,  others  Rome 
sealed  and  a  lion.  Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily  (i 263-1 285), 
strikes  as  a  senator,  and  Cola  di  Rienzo  (1347-1348)  as  tribune. 
The  gold  ducat  of  about  1300  imitates  the  types  of  the  Venetian 
sequin.  St  Peter  here  gives  the  gonfalon  to  a  kneeling  senator. 
The  arms  of  the  moneying  senator  next  appear  in  the  field. 
The  papal  coinage  is  resumed  at  Avignon;  and  Urban  V.,  on  his 
return  to  Rome,  takes  the  sole  right  of  the  mint.  From  Martin 
V.  (141 7)  to  Pius  IX.  there  is  a  continuous  papal  coinage.  The 
later  coins,  though  they  have  an  interest  from  their  bearing  on 
the  history  of  art,  are  disappointing  in  style.  There  is  indeed  a 
silver  coin  of  Julius  II.  struck  at  Bologna  and  attributed  to 
Francia,  with  a  very  fine  portrait.  We  have  beautiful  gold  coins 
of  Giovanni  BentivogUo  (see  PI.  III.  fig.  23),  lord  of  Bologna,  who 
employed  Francia  at  his  mint,  and  we  know  that  the  artist 
remained  at  his  post  after  Julius  II.  had  taken  the  city.  There 
arc  also  pieces  of  Clement  VII.  by  Cellini,  vigorous  in  design 
but  careless  in  execution.  There  were  papal  mints  at  Ancona, 
Bologna,  Piacenza,  Parma,  Ferrara  and  other  Italian  towns; 
and  coins  were  also  struck  at  Avignon  from  1342  to  1700.  The 
papal  portraits  are  highly  characteristic  and  interesting.  It  is, 
however,  in  the  fine  series  of  papal  medals  that  we  find  a  worthier 
artistic  record. 

The  coinage  of  Sicily,  afterwards  that  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
or  Naples  and  Sicily,  begins  with  the  Normans.  Theirs  is  a 
curiously  mixed  series.  It  begins  with  Robert  Guiscard 
as  duke  of  Apulia  (1075)  and  Roger  I.  of  Sicily  (1072). 
The  gold  money  is  almost  wholly  Arabic,  though  Roger  II.  struck 
the  Latin  ducat,  the  earliest  of  its  class;  the  silver  is  Arabic, 
except  the  great  Latin  scyphati  of  Roger  II.  with  Roger  III.; 
the  copper  is  both  Latin  and  Arabic.  The  gold  series  (Augustalcs) 
of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  ( 1 1 98-1 250)  shows  the  first  sentiment 
of  reviving  classical  art,  its  work  being  far  in  advance  of  the  age. 
These  are  Latin  coins;  he  also  struck  small  Arabic  pieces  in 
gold.  Under  Conrad  and  Manfred  there  isan  insignificant  coinage, 
copper  only^but  with  Charles  I.  of  Anjou  (i  266-1 285)  the  gold 
money  in  purely  medieval  style  is  very  beautiful,  quite  equal  to 
that  of  his  brother,  St  Louis  of  France.  After  this  time  there  is 
a  great  issue  of  gigliati,  silver  coins  with,  for  reverse,  a  cross 
fleurdelis^  cantoned  with  fleurs-de-lis.  These  coins  acquired 
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a  great  reputation  in  the  Levant,  and  were  even  struck  by  the 
emirs  of  Asia  Minor.  With  Alphonso.  the  founder  of  the 
Aragonese  line,  we  note  the  old  style  of  the  coins,  which  are  in 
singular  contrast  to  his  fine  medals.  Good  portraiture  begins 
on  the  money*of  Ferdinand  I.,  his  successor.  The  later  coinage 
is  interesting  only  for  its  illustration  of  the  varying  fortunes  of 
the  Two  Sidlies.  The  curious  early  gold  coinage  of  the  Lombard 
dukes  of  Beneventum,  which  follows  the  Byzantine  type,  has 
been  mentioned  under  the  transitional  series;  the  dukes  and 
princes  of  Beneventum  and  the  princes  of  Salerno  rantinued  to 
issue  coins  (sometimes  gold,  usually  deniers)  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  nth  century. 

Italian  medals  (PI.  VI.)  are  next  in  merit  to  the  works  of  the 
Greek  die-engravers.  Certain  small  pieces  of  a  medallic  character 
were  made  in  Italy,  at  Padua,  as  early  as  the  end  of  the 
X4th  century,  and  there  existed  ^also  large  cast  and  SSSHi, 
chased  pieces  representing  various  Roman  emperors 
(perhaps  Burgundian  work  of  the  14th  century),  which  influenced 
the  beginnings  of  the  true  medaL  This  began,  and  also  reached 
its  highest  excellence,  with  Vittore  Pisano  (Pisanello),  the 
Veronese  painter,  whose  medals  date  from  1438  (or  earlier) 
to  1449.  The  finest  work  of  Italian  medallists  is  seen  in  the 
cast  medals  of  the  X5th  and  early  x6th  century;  with  the  increase 
of  classicism  in  the  i6th  the  style  declines  rapidly.  The  earlier 
medals  are  independent  works,  marked  by  simple  vigorous 
truthfulness.  The  designs  are  skilful  and  the  portraits  strongly 
characteristic;  the  expression  of  character  and  viriii  takes 
precedence  over  ideal  beauty,  especially  in  the  work  of  the 
Florentine  school.  As  the  art  became  popular  the  execution 
of  medals  passed  into  the  hands  of  inferior  artists,  and  by  degrees 
striking  became  usual  for  the  smaller  pieces;  at  the  same  time, 
a  slavish  imitation  of  the  classical  style  weakened  or  destroyed 
originality  and  stamped  the  works  with  the  feebleness  of  copies. 
The  great  medallists  of  the  first  age  are  Pisano,  Matteo  de'  Pasti» 
Enzola,  Bddd,  Sperandio,  Guazzalotti,  Bertoldo,  Gambello, 
Niccold  Fiorentino,  Lysippus,  Candida,  Caradosso.  Some  of 
the  most  beautiful  med^ds,  however,  are  by  unknown  artists 
(PI.  VI.  fig.  3).  In  the  i6th  century  must  be  mentioned 
Pomedello,  Bcnvenuto  Cellini,  Leone  Leoni,  Giovanni  Cavino 
"  the  Paduan,"  Pastorino  of  Siena,  Giacomo  da  Trezzo,  Pietro 
Paolo  Galeotto,  called  Romano,  and  Antonio  Abondio.  Incom- 
parably the  finest  of  all  Italian  medals  are  the  works  of  Pisano, 
particularly  the  medals  of  Alphonso  the  Magnanimous,  with  the 
reverses  of  the  boar-hunt  and  the  eagle  and  lesser  birds  of  prey, 
those  of  Sigismondo  Malatesta,  his  brother  sumamed  Novello  (see 
PI.  VI.  fig.  i),  Leonello  d'Este,  John  VIII.  (Palaeologus),  Nicold 
Picdnino,  Inigo  d'Avalos  (marquis  of  Pcscara),  Ludovico  and 
Cecilia  Gonzaga  of  the  same  family,  the  great  humanists  Vittorino 
da  Feltre  and  Pier  Candido  Deccmbrio.  Pisano  is  great  in 
portraiture,  great  in  composition  and  design,  and  marvellously 
skilful  in  depicting  animals.  He  alone  represents  the  moral 
qualities  of  his  subject  in  their  highest  expression  and  even 
capability.  That  he  has  high  ideal  power  is  seen  at  once  if  we 
compare  with  his  portrait  Fasti's  inferior  though  powerful 
head  of  Sigismondo  Malatesta.  Fasti's  medal  of  Isotta,  wife  of 
Sigismondo,  is  also  noteworthy,  likewise  the  medal  by  the 
otherwise  unknown  Constantius  of  Mahomet  II.,  the  conqueror 
of  Constantinople — interesting  works,  but  lacking  Pisano's 
technical  skill  and  inspiration.  An  artist  of  great  power  is 
Sperandio  of  Mantua;  but  his  productions  lack  the  finish 
necessary  to  good  medallic  work,  his  drawing  and  composition 
are  careless,  and  his  realism  too  often  becomes  brutal  or  vulgar. 
The  work  of  Niccold  Fiorentino  and  of  his  pupils  is  astonishingly 
vigorous  in  portraiture,  but  they  lack  the  power  of  designing 
reverses  (see  PI.  VI.  fig.  3).  In  the  later  age  Cavino  executed  a 
remarkable  series  of  imitations  of  Roman  sestertii,  which  have 
been  frequently  mistaken  for  originals.  In  art  these  Italian  works 
frequently  surpass  the  originals  in  spite  of  a  degree  of  weakness 
inseparable  from  copies.  A  comparison  of  the  Italian  with  the 
Roman  pieces  is  thus  most  instructive.  The  works  of  Pastorino 
of  Siena  (who  had  an  extraordinary  facility  in  graceful  port  raiture) 
areespedally  charming  (see  PI.  VI.  fig.  4).  Historically  the  Italian 
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medab  supply  the  defects  of  the  coinages  of  Florence  and  Rome, 
and  in  a  le»  degree  of  Venice.  The  papal  series  is  invaluable 
as  a  continuous  chronicle,  although  artistically,  after  the  earliest 
period,  it  is  monotonous. 

The  money  of  Germany  is,  like  that  of  Italy,  far  too  various 
for  it  to  be  possible  here  to  do  more  than  sketch  some  of  its 
g~^^  main  features.  In  the  Prankish  period  mints  were  in 
^'"'*^*  operation  at  cities  in  the  west,  such  as  Mainz,  Strass- 
burg,  Spires,  Treves,  Worms,  Cologne.  Pippin  issued  denarii 
from  Strassburg  and  Mainz;  under  his  successors  denarii  and 
obob  were  also  coined  at  other  mints,  as  Bonn,  Cologne,  Spires, 
Treves.  After  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Child  (9x0-911)  the 
Carolingian  system  was  continued  until  the  advent  of  the 
Swabians  with  Conrad  III.  (x  139-1x52).  In  the.  succeeding 
period,  which  ends  with  the  introduction  of  the  grossus  and 
the  gold  coinage  under  Louis  of  Bavaria  (X3X4-X347),  the 
uniformity  of  the  currency  disappears.  In  the  west  (in  Lothar- 
ingia,  including  the  southern  Low  Countries,  the  Moselle  and 
Rhine-lands,  in  Frisia,  Bavaria,  parts  of  Franconia  and  Swabia) 
the  denier  continues;  but  elsewhere  we'  find  the  bracteate. 
The  right  of  coinage  is  acquired  in  an  increasing  measure  by  the 
feudatories  of  the  empire.  These  local  coinages  entirely  domin- 
ated the  system,  so  that  even  the  imperial  coinage  is  not  uniform, 
but  consists  of  denarii  in  the  west  and  bracteates  in  the  east. 
The  earliest  imperial  bracteate  is  of  Frederick  I.;  the  large  fine 
bracteates  last  but  a  short  time,  reaching  their  acme  about  the 
end  of  the  xath  century  (see  PI.  III.  fig.  18).  The  fine  pieces  of 
the  bishops  of  Halberstadt  and  the  abbesses  of  Quediinburg  are 
characteristic  of  this  class.  With  the  introduction  of  the  regular 
gold  rainage  (chiefly  florins)  and  the  grosses  in  the  X4th  century, 
Germany  enters  on  the  modem  period.  From  the  x6th  century 
die  thaler  (so  called  from  Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia,  where  the 
counts  of  Schlick  first  struck  the  coin  in  1518)  dominates  the 
silver  currency  (see  Fl.  V.  fig.  6).  The  thalets  and  other  large  coins 
of  the  i6th  and  xyth  centuries  are  often  good  and  always  vigorous 
in  workmanship.  By  the  convention  of  x8s7  the  thaler  was 
recognized  as  the  unit  for.  Berlin  and  the  north,  the  florin  of 
xoo  kreuzers  for  Austria,  the  florin  of  60  kr.  for  the  south.  The 
present  system,  based  on  the  gold  reichsmark  of  xoo  pfenm'gs, 
was  established  aU  over  the  German  empire  in  1876.  Of  particular 
currencies  in  Germany  we  noiust  be  content  with  the  bare  mention 
of  some  of  the  more  important.  Among  the  great  rulers  we 
note  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  who  coined  from  Henry  I.  (948-^55), 
and  issued  fine  thalers  in  the  x6th  century.  The  Counts  Palatine 
of  the  Rhine  coined  from  1294,  their  mints  being  at  Heidelberg, 
Frankfort,  &c.  The  Saxon  coinage  begins  with  Duke  Bernard 
(973)  And  includes  a  large  series  of  bracteates  and  thalers,  the 
latter  being  especially  famous.  The  Brunswick  coinage  begins  in 
the  nth  century;  b^des  its  bracteates  we  note  the  large  mining- 
thalers  of  the  x6th  and  17th  centuries  (up  to  ten-thaler  pieces)^ 
There  are  good  bracteates  and  thalers  of  the  margraves  of 
Brandenburg;  from  X70X  they  coin  as  kings  of  Prussia.  In 
Austria  there  is  a  ducal  coinage  from  the  X2th  century;  the  gold 
florin  of  Florentine  character  appears  under  Albert  II.  (X330- 
1358).  The  marriage<oin  of  Maximilian  and  Maria  of  Burgundy 
(a  z6th-century  reproduction  of  a  medal  made  by  the  Italian 
Candida  in  1479)  is  a  striking  piece,  and  in  the  x6th  century 
there  is  a  large  series  of  fine  thalers.  The  thalers  of  Maria  Theresa 
had  an  enormous  circulation  among  savage  races,  and  those  of 
the  date  1780  were  reooined  for  the  purposes  of  the  Abyssinian 
War  of  X867.  In  Bohemia  there  is  a  ducal  coinage  from  the 
early  zoth  century  to  1x92;  then  came  the  regal  bracteates. 
Wenceslas  II.  (x  278-1305)  struck  the  first  German  grossus  at 
Prague  (see  PI.  IIL  fig.  16).  The  gold  florin  appears  under  John 
of  Luxemburg  (13x0-1347).  In  Hungary  the  regal  coinage  begins 
with  St  Stephen  (xooo).  Charles  I.  of  Anjou  (13x0-1342)  intro- 
duced the  florin  and  grossus.  Of  historical  interest  is  the  money 
of  John  Hunyady  as  regent  (X44X-X452).  The  abundance  of  gold 
about  this  time  and  later  shows  the  metallic  wealth  of  the  land. 
The  jame  is  true  of  the  rich  gold  coinage  of  the  Transylvanian 
princes  in  the  x6th  and  x  7th  cent  uries.  Of  ecclesiastical  coinages 
the  most  important  are  at  Mflnster,  Cologne,  Mainz,  Treves, 


Augsburg,  Magdeburg,  Spires,  Warzburg.  Salzburg.  The  Cologne 
series  of  coins  is  almost  continuous  from  the  Frankid  period; 
the  archbishops  first  received  the  right  from  Otto  I.,  Bruoo 
(953-965)  being  the  first  to  coin;  irom  Pilgrim  (1021-1036) 
the  series,  issueid  at  various  mints  in  the  Rhineland,  is  very 
complete  down  to  x8o2.  The  series  of  Treves  nnges  from 
Theodoric  I.  (965-975)  to  Qement  Wenceslas  (1794).  The 
archlepjscopal  coinage  of  Mainz  begins  with  WiDigis  (975)  and 
lasts  until  x8o2;  its  mints  included  Erfurt,  Bingen  aiui  many 
other  places.  The  Salzburg  series  (beginning  996)  is  remarkable 
for  its  fine  thalers  (especially  of  Mathias  Lang,  x  519-1540). 
The  patriarchs  of  Aquileia,  who  may  be  mentioDed  here,  acquired 
the  right  of  coinage  from  Louis  II.  in  the  9th  ceatury,  but  the 
first  who  can  be  identified  on  the  coins  is  Godfrey  (1x84) ;  thence 
onwards  there  is  an  interesting  series  of  denarii  and  soAalkr  coins 
down  to  the  eariy  15th  century.  Of  dries  with  lax;ge  minagn  k 
is  sufiident  to  mention  Aix-b-Chapdle  (from  the  time  of  Fredcxkk 
I.  to  1795),  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Hamburg  (with  great'^^ 
pieces  of  the  x6th  and  17th  centuries,  up  to  xo  ducats)  and 
Nuremberg.  Lastly,  we  may  mention  the  coins  of  the  grasd- 
masters  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  issued  in  Prussia  from  1351  to 
15x2. 

German  medals  perhaps  rank  next  to  Italian,  altbou^  they 
lack  the  higher  artistic  qualities.  They  are  the  work  of  craftsmen 
— ^jewellers,  wood*carvers,  workers  in  hone-stone — and  sh»w  great 
facility  of  minute  workmanship  and  chasing  and*  dccoratK-e 
design  (the  last  is  e^>edally  dear  in  the  heraldic  revctses) ;  the 
faults  of  these  qualities  are  to  some  extent  redeemed  by  ibe 
native  German  vigour  and  directness  of  the  portraiture.  The 
originsl  models  from  which  the  medals  were  cast  were  in  many 
cases  made  in  hone-stone  or  box-wood,  which  did  not,  liLc  t^ 
favourite  wax  of  the  Italian  artists,  give  much  scope  for  subtlety. 
The  chief  centres  of  the  art  were  Nuremberg  and  Augsborg. 
Many  medals  have  been  attributed  to  Albrecht  Diirer;  whether 
he  did  more  than  design  them  is  un^rtaiiL  Among  otlur 
medallists  may  be  mentioned  Hans  Scfawaiz  (workiog  X5t6- 
1527),  Ludwig  Rrug,  Friedrich  Hagexuiuer  (working  xs2S-iS46. 
see  PI.  V.  fig.  8),  Peter  Fldtner  (c.  X538,  although  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  artist,  whose  plaquettes  are  famous,  made  any 
of  the  portrait-medals  ascribed  to  him).  Mattes  Gebei,  Haas 
Reinhardt  the  Elder,  &c  Some  other  good  artists  are  kaova 
only  by  thdr  initials,  or  quite  unidentified.  After  the  midfl^ 
of  the  x6th  century  the  art  declines,  although  we  stOi  have 
skilful  artuts  like  Valentin  Maler  (X568-X593).  In  this  later 
period  striking  gradually  supersedes  casting. 

The  earliest  Polish  onns  are  of  the  loth  century;   the  types  as^ 
copied  from  English,  German  and  Byzantine  louices.     In  the  13U 
and  X3th  centuries  tlwre  is  a  bracteate  coina^.     The 
grossus  was  introduced  about  X300. .  In  later  tunes  the 
town  of  Danzig,  while  belonging  to  the  kingdom,  issued 
gold  pieces,  thalers,  &c..  down  to  its  restoration  to  Pniaaa  (i793}- 

The  origin  of  the  coinage  of  the  Scandinavian  states:  Norsav 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  is  cleariy  English  and  due  to  the  Da&i^ 
conquest  of  England.  The  runic  almabct  is  employed, 
though  not  by  any  means  exclusively,  on  many  of  the 
early  coins  01  Dennuirk  and  Norway.  The  NorvegiaB 
series  benns  with  Hakon  Jari  (980-996),  who  copies  the  . 
iEthehed  II.  In  the  second  half  01  the  nth  century  begins  a  cobusv 
of  small,  thin  pennies,  which  develop  into  bracteates.  Magass  IV 
(1263-1280)  restores  the  coinage,  more  or  less  imiuting  Ae  Ear^^ 
sterhnn  of  the  rime.  Norway  and  Denmark  were  united  oader 
Eric  ot  Pomerania  in  1396.    The  money  of  Denmark  begins  v-cb 


pennies  of  Sweyn  (985-1014)  which  are  coned  from  the 
of  iEthdred  11.;  the  coins  of  Canute  the  Great  (10x4-1035)  ^''-' 
Hardicanute  (1036-XO42)  are  mainly  English  in  character,  ^hlt*- 
Magnus  (io4>'X047)  other  influences,  especially  Byzantiae.  appMr 
ana  the  latter  is  vciy  strong  under  Sweyn  iEscritluon  (1047-107^- 
Bracteates  come  in  m  the  second  half  of  the  lath  century.  Tbe 
coinage  is  very  difficult  of  classification  until  the  time  of  Ezk  d 
Pomerania  (1396).  There  are  important  episcopal  coinages  u 
Roskilde  and  Lund  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  Sweden  bat  verr 
few  eariy  coins,  beginning  with  imitations  by  Olaf  Skdchpottttg  {q^> 
of  English  pennies  and  snowing  the  usual  oeacteatc  coiaage.  Tfae 
money  was  restored  by  Albert  of  Mecklenburg  (laftS-isS?)-  Tbe 
thaler  is  introduced  by  Sten  Sture  the  younger  (1512-1520), 
money  of  GusUvus  Adolphus  is  historically  interesting.  V 
Charles  XII.  there  is  highly  curious  money  of  neoMty.  ^^" 
is  struck  as  a  small  copper  coin,  sometimes  plated. 
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the  Roman  divinities.  At  the  Bane  time  and  later  there  was  a  lar^ 
tssuc  of  enormous  plates  of  copper,  stamped  with  their  full  value  m 
silver  money  as  a  countermark. 

The  earliest  Russian  coinage  begins  with  the  princes  of  Kiev  as 
early  as  the  end  of  the  xoth  centuiy;  it  shows  strong  Bysantine 
j^  -l  influence.    The  grand  pnnces  from  the  early  15th  cen- 

'^"^  tury  struck  curious  little  «lver  pieces.  The  coinage  was 
modernized  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  introduced  a  regular  gold 
coinage.  The  large  silver  and  copper  coins  of  his  successors  are  very 
plentiful  Nichouu  I.  (1825-1855)  introduced  a  platinum  coinage 
of  about  two-fifths  the  value  of  gold. 

The  Christian  coinages  of  the  northern  Balkan  States  are  of  great 

interest.     They  are  chiefly  ulver  grossi,  showing  a  mixture  of 

Bysantine  and  Venetian  influences.    The  Bulgarians  had 

a  regular  silver  coinage  from  Aden  I.  (i  186-1 196)  to 

Tohn  Sismana  (1371-1395).    The  Servian  coinage  lasts 

from  Vladtslas  I.  (1334-1240)  to  \\w  middle  of  the  15th  century. 

There  is  also  a  coinage  of  the  Bans  of  Bosnia  (late  13th  to  15th 

century).    The  modem  coinage  of  the  Balkan  States  is  of  interest 

only  as  a  revival.   The  independent  city  of  Ragusa  is  remarkable  for 

the  bold  style  of  its  early  copper  (13th  century,  inspired  by  Roman 

models  of  the  4th  century)  and  the  richness  and  variety  of  its 

later  issues. 

There  is  a  most  interestiag  class  of  coins  struck  during  the 
middle  ages  within  the  limits  of  the  present  Turkish  empire, 
the  money  of  the  crusaders  and  other  Latin  princes 
of  the  East.    The  multitude  of  states  thus  designated 
have  been  classed  by  Schlumberger,  the  authority  on 
the  subject,  in  the  following  order,  the  chief  divisions  of  which 
arc  here  given:  First  group,  principalities  of  Syria  and  Palestine, 
counts  of  Edessa,  princes  of  Antioch,  kings  of  Jerusalem,  coimls  of 
Tripoli^  fiefs  of  Jerusalem,  crusaders  who  struck  imitations  of 
Arab  coins,  kings  of  Cyprus,  lords  of  Rhodes,  grand-roasters  of  the 
order  of  St  John  at  Rhodes,  to  which  may  be  added  the  later 
grand-masters   at    Malta;  second   group,   Latin  emperors  of 
Constantinople,  Prankish  princes  and  lords  of  Greece  and' the 
Archipelago  whose  power  was  due  to  the  crusade  of  1204,  such 
as  the  princes  of  Achaia,  the  dukes  of  Athens,  Neapolitan  kings 
who  struck  money  for  their  Eastern  possessions,  Latin  lords 
of  the  Archipelago,  the  Genoese  at  Chios,  the  Gattilusi  at 
Mytilcne,  the   Genoese  colonics,  the  Venetian  colonies,  the 
Turkoman  emirs  of  western  Asia  Minor  who  struck  Latin  coins. 
The  most  important  currencies  are  the  billon  and  copper  of  the 
princes  of  Antioch  (Bobemund  I.,  1098,  to  Bohemund  IV., 
1 201-1232)  and  the  kings  of  Jerusalem  (Baldwin  IL,  11x8,  to 
Conrad,  1243),  the  silver  and  copper  of  the  counts  of  Tripoli 
( 1 2th  and  13th  centuries)  and  the  gold  imitations  of  Arab  din&rs, 
the  currency  in  that  metal  of  the  crusaders  of  Palestine.    These 
Bisantii  Sarracenali,  or  Saracen  bezants,  arc  at  first  imitations 
of  Fatimite  dinars,  known  to  have  been  struck  by  Venetian 
moneyers  at  Acre,  and  probably  at  Tyre  and  Tripoli  also.     After 
these  coins  had  been  current  for  neariy  a  century  and  a  half  they 
were  forbidden  on  account  of  their  Mahommedan  aspect  by 
Pope  Innocent  IV.    The  Venetians  then  issued  gold  and  silver 
coins  with  the  same  aspect  but  with  Christian  inscriptions. 
The  kings  of  Cyprus  issued  a  really  good  coinage  in  the  three 
metals  and  in  billon  from  Guy  de  Lusignan  (1192)  to  Catherina 
Cornaro;  from  1489  to  1571  the  Venetians  issued  coins  for  the 
island.    The  coinage  of  the  order  of  St  John  begins  on  the  con- 
quest of  the  island  of  Rhodes  (1309)  and  the  suppression  of  the 
Templars;  the  earliest  coins  known  are  of  Foulques  de  Villaret 
<i305-i3i9),  and  th^  last  of  the  Rhodian  series  are  of  Villiers 
de  ITsle-Adam,  the  gallant  defender  of  the  island  who  was 
forced  to  capitulate  to  the  Turks  and  sail  for  a  new  home  in  1522. 
"The  coinage  b  of  fine  gold,  silver,  billon  and  copper.    On  the 
establishment  of  the  order  at  Malta  in  1530  it  is  resumed  there  till 
the  capture  of  the  ishind  by  the  French  at  the  close  of  the  i8th 
century;  it  has  little  interest  except  as  showing  the  wealth  of 
the  order.  The  other  currencies  of  the  crusaders,  notwithstanding 
their  great  historical  interest,  are  far  less  remarkable  numis- 
matically;  the  influence  of  the  denier  Umrnois  is,  however, 
noticeable  on  the  coinage  of  the  princes  of  Achaia  (i 245-1364), 
And  the  dukes  of  Athens  (i 225-1308). 

Of  the  money  of  America  little  need  be  said  here.  Neither  the 
coinages  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  dependencies,  and  of  the 
9£ates  which  succeeded  them,  nor  those  of  the  English  colonies 


and  of  the  Um'ted  States,  present  much  that  is  worthy  of  iiote. 
In  style  they  all  resemble  those  of  the  parent  countries,  but^ 
originatinginthededineof  art,  they  are  inferior  in  style  and  work. 
They  are  most  remarkable  in  the  south  for  the  abundance  of 
gold  and  silver.  The  chief  coin  is  the  dollar.  Some  coins  are  of 
historical  interest,  and  there  are  a  few  rarities,  such  as  the  colonial 
money  of  Lord  Baltimore  struck  for  Maryland,  the  pine-tree 
coins  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  hog-money  of  Bermuda. 

IV.— ORIENTAL  COXN8 

Oriental  coins  may  be  best  classed  as  ancient  Persian,  Arab, 
modem  Persian  and  Afghan,  Indian  and  Chinese,  and  other  issues 
of  the  far  East.  The  &st  place  is  hdd  by  the  money  of  the  old 
Persian  empire,  the  Parthians  and  the  Sassanians.  The  conquests 
of  the  Arabs  introduce  a  new  currency,  carried  on  by  the  Moslem 
inheritors  of  their  empire.  The  modem  Persian  and  Afghan  money, 
though  of  Arab  origin,  is  distinguished  by  the  use  of  the  Persian 
language  with  Arabic.  The  Indian  curzendes,  though  Greek, 
Sanskrit,  Arab  and  Persian  in  their  inscriptions,  must  be  grouped 
together  on  accoxmt  of  their  mutual  dependence.  They  rise  with 
the  Bactrian  kings,  whose  Greek  types  are  gradually  debased  by 
the  Indo-Scythians  and  Guptas;  these  are  followed  by  a  group 
of  currendes  with  Sanskrit  legends;  neit  follow  the  money 
of  Arab  conquerors  and  the  great  series  of  the  Pathans  of  Delhi 
and  subsidiary  djmasties,  with  Arabic  inscriptions;  the  Inain 
series  is  continued  in  the  currency  of  the  Moguls,  who  largely 
use  Persian,  and  the  last  series  is  dosed  by  local  currendes 
mainly  with  Sanskrit  or  Arabic  legends.  The  Chinese  coinages 
form  the  source  and  centre  of  the  group  of  the  far  East, 
which,  however,  includes  certam  exceptional  issues.  The 
order  throughout  is  historical,  each  empire  or  kingdom  bdng 
followed  by  the  smaller  states  into  which  it  broke  up,  and  then 
by  the  larger  ones  which  were  formed  by  the  union  of  these 
fragments. 

The  Persian  coinage  was  probably  originated  b^^  Darius  I.  about 
the  time  that  he  organircd  the  empire  m  satrapies.  The  regular 
taxation  thus  introduced  made  a  uniform  coinage  necessary.  Avoid- 
ing the  complex  gold  system  of  Croesus,  which  was  intended  to 
accommodate  the  Greek  dties  in  commercial  relation  with  Lydia, 
Darius  chose  two  weights,  the  gold  shekel  of  8*4  grammes  and  the 
silver  drachm  of  V58  grammes.  One  gold  piece  was  equal  to  twenty 
silver.  The  gold  coin  was  called  the  daric.  the  silver  the  siglos. 
The  metal  was  voy  pure,  especially  that  ot  the  daric.  Thus  not 
only  were  the  Lydian  gold  and  silver  coins  of  inferior  weight  thrown 
out  of  circulation,  but  the  Persian  gold,  from  its  purity,  became 
dominant,  and  was  the  chief  gold  currency  of  the  andent  world  so 
long  as  the  empire  lasted.  The  issuing  of  gold  was  a  royal  pre- 
rogative. Silver  money  was  coined  not  only  by  the  king  but  in  the 
provinces  by  satraps,  who  used  local  types,  ana  by  tributary  states. 
The  following  classes  must  be  distinguished:  (i)  regal,  (2)  satrapal, 
(3)  of  tributary  states.  The  art  01  Persian  coins  varies  accoroing 
to  the  locality,  from  the  beautiful  purely  Greek  work  of  the  west  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  to  the  more  formal  style  of  Cilicia  and  the  thoroughly 
hieratic  stiffness  of  Phoenicia  and  Persia. 

The  regal  coinage  is  of  darics  (PI.  IV.  fig.  2)  and  subdivisions  in  gold 
and  of  sigli  and  subdivisions  in  silver.  The  obverse  type  is  the  king 
as  an  archer,  the  reverse  an  irregular  oblong  incuse.  The  darics  show 
differences  of  style,  and  must  extend  through  the  whole  period  of  the 
empire.  The  sigli  no  doubt  run  parallel  with  them*.  Both  these 
denominations  are  uninscribcd. 

The  satrapal  coinage  is  very  important  and  interesting.  It 
belongs  mainly  to  Cilicia.  The  most  remarkable  series  is  that  with 
a  bearded  head  wearing  a  tiara,  with  various  reverses,  struck  appar- 
ently at  Colophon,  Cvzicus  and  Lampsacus,  and  in  one  instance 
bearing  the  name  of  tne  satrap  Phamabazus,  but  usually  the  word 
"  king  '  in  Greek.  The  coin  of  Colophon  shows  a  splendid  portrait, 
one  m  the  finest  instances  of  Ionian  work.  It  probably  represents 
Phamabazus  (sec  PI.  IV.  fig.  i).  Of  other  satrapal  issues  those  of 
Datames,  of  Tiribazus  and  Cilician  issues,  struck  .at  Tarsus,  are 
specially  noteworthy.    Their  inscriptions  are  Aramaic. 

The  coinages  of  the  tributary  states  have  been  in  part  noticed  in 
their  geographical  order. 

After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  the  generals  and  satrafM  such  as 
Mazaeus  who  governed  Alexander's  newly-acquired  dominions  issued 
coins  from  various  mints,  especially  Babyloq.  The  gold  coins  were 
double  darics  of  the  same  types  as  their  single  predecessors.  The 
silver  coins  were  mainly  modelled  on  the  coins  which  Mazaeus  had 
previously  issued  in  Cilicia  with  the  tvpcs  of  Baal-Taro  and  Lion. 
Some  of  them  may  have  been  issued  as  far  East  as  Bactria  and  North 
West  India.  These  are  followed  by  the  first  native  coinage,  in- 
scribed below  under  India. 


It  of  AlfiandeT  did  not 


beame  in  tmpi ; ,  _. —_ .™™. 

in  (he  ori[in  o(  typ™.  Tbr  caini.uc  nlvcr,  ioLlowing  the  Attic 
vcishi,  ihrchitf  rnpceb^riE  tbediachn,  tbouih  the  Ivtndnchm  ii 
not  inlrequFnt ;  Ihrrv  ut  hL»  brOAie  coint,  but  none  in  gold  «re 
knavn.  The  dnchm  hu  Ihc  hiad  ol  the  Ui«  on  the  obvcnt, 
diadcniR!  or  viih  ■  regii  head-drw,  and  on  the  nverv  the  founder 
Arucu  leaiRl,  halding  &  iirung  bow,  the  later  irtndnchm*  vmyifn 
thii  uniformity.  Every  kins  "  ^lyl^d  Anacea.  Id  which  nuny  ar  (he 
inter  iDvereiffna  add  their  prorxr  aainea.  The  imcripliona  are 
.  unatlylonE.ieachinaaeliniaainKKhaiBAZIAEQSBAXIAXaN 
ItBTAAOT  APZAKOY  AIKAIOY  ZIII«AMOVS  etOY  BVIU- 
TOFOE  MA»AAHW08  <>(  MiihndatB  III.  (47-54  b.c.;>kPI.  IV. 
Eg.4J,  nheRxe  Ke  the  double  iaHocnce  of  Fenian  and  Selcucid  ttylei 

and  Ibe  dtuR  to  conciliate  the  Cnek  citin.  Very—' — " ■■- 

cdn>  which  beat  the  po — -" -'  ™- '•  - 

OYFANIAZ  UOYZHZ : 

"tIw  coinage  of  Pe™7  b«ii 
cenlury  a.c.  comini  of  ^y 


NUMISMATICS 

9y  the  indniend' 
'*whfch'.Sd"'' 


the  tille  queen   IBEAl 

The  lait  of  the  Panhian 

inavavki  Ic.  a.d.  717). 

inning  in  the  iccond  haU  of  the  aid 


srlraiu  of  [be  kiiigs;  t 


e   Penian  line  of  the  Saiuniani  1 

ed  the  empire  Inmi  ihc  Piithiini  in 

akip  o(  Ardiuhir  or  Artaienu 


aitrianism  eitabliibrd  Ihii  natioDa]  levene  type,  which  endured 
throinh  the  four  hundred  yean  ol  the  sovereignty  of  hia  lioe  to 

The  Anb  coinage  fonni  tfae-mcnt  important  Onenia]  QTOtlp,     It 

queata   money   became   a   neceauty.     Thry    Gtbl 

Sassaniani,  but  in  Syria  and  Palestine  of  ihe  By&. 
Africa  of  the  gold  of  the  same  currency.    Of  thcs 


in  76  A. 


c.tqS).  byAbd: 


Wight  c 


ariydc 
:  PI.  H 


^'t3 


(^"V'Sg.Ul'toS^ilt  njiic  irmi;  Iheaureui  «  de 
which  Ibc  Klidut  mutt  have  been  held  to  be  the  n 
(he  weight  of  the  Arab  cDin(abau  1 4'3  gTaninies)u  de 
the  ByiomiiK  gold  piece.   The  dirhem  of  lilver  (» 

Emnmea.    The  copper  piece  it  the  fcia,  taking-it.  ._ 

rolUi  of  the  Greek  empire.  Commercially  the  goM  ea»ly  eaehani 
and  the  tilver  toon  patted  at  (he  double  of  the  Carolingiad  der 
For  long  theae  were  tne  only  c^ni  itaued,  except,  and  this  hut  rar 
haU  and  quaitar  (Uidri.  There  are  properly  no  typea.  There 
indeed  an  attetnpt  in  the  early  Byaantino-Arab  money  to  refKr 

the  caliph,  and  in  the  CDune  of  aga  we  ahall  observe  tome  deviat 

tnm  tbe  genetBl  pncdce  of  Itlam,  particularly  In  the  coinafe  o(  the 
alflb^  and  in  Mabdnmedad  coingei  doI  gi  (he  Arab  gmap,  tbe 
(noderm  Penian  and  that  of  th«  Moguli  of  Delhi.    Tbe  inicriptiont 


e>  of  (hci 


are  uidlarmly  RHriou^  aavc  in  tome  Tatar 
Turka.  In  general  tbe  c«nt  are  for  tbe  61 
Inue  noiaritably  unitonn  in  fabric  and  gc  .  . 
are  alwiyt  flat  and  generally  thin.  The  whole  of  both  lidei  of  Itii 
coint  it  occupied  by  inicnpcioni  in  the  formal  Cuhc  charactei 
usually  arran^  honiontally  in  the  area  and  in  a  bngle  or  doubk 
band  around.  Towards  the  fall  ef  the  caliphate  a  new  type  of  cmn 
begint,  mainly  difTerinB  in  the  gieater  die  of  the  piece*.  There  arr 
retr  muilipleB  of  the  dinir  and  ultimately  of  the  dirhem,  and  thr 
tlEver  pieces  frei^uenlly  havT  their  imcriptioni  within  and  atound  1 

highly  omamcntal^nd  tpcedily  glvei  way  to  the  flexuout  naskhi  of 
modera  viiiiDg.    The  inicrlpthwt  aie  tdlfioaa.  milk  the 


cquently  tile  ofh 


Godi  Mahomet 
(olkiwertol'Alii 
The  Mooriih  coi 

tbe  Indian  clau. 


the  apostle  of  Cod." 


.  _ .,_._  jnd  Afrio .._  ..  . _.._ 

they,  like  tbe  moniy  of  the  Pathani  of  Di 
uve  occaiioDally  admonitiora  urging  or  sugg 


iigiout  chief  b^  cdnlnr  in  hit  nam 
the  caliph,  at  though  tiiey  were  me 


The  Omayyad  coint  owe  their  only  hii 
•hich  (he  litver  aflordi  ol  the  extent 
imes.    The  Enrt  tcparation  of  that  ei 

5^™^..™,66'i-'7Vfb?^e'AbSls;, 


aiemultipleioflhed[A>r{»ePi;iV.Gg.to).  TheSpinitfaOnuwid. 
{/se-ioJiJttmcktilnralnKKeiicluuMly.  Their  rite  wu  folle>H 
by  tha[  of  variout  letter  Unei— tbe  ldtiti(et  (7M-98S.  liNn)  i:>l 
Aghlabitei  (Boo-go^.  gold  chiefly)  in  mteni  Alrica.  tbe  B«i  Tu;  -ja 
(96S-905.  gold),  and,  alter  a  thoft  interval,  the  Ikhsfaididi  (9j;'9ro. 
goldJ.bothofTurhiihoriRn.in^ypt.  McanwhDea  newca1ip)-^t: 
aroie  {-(oo)  in  wcitem  Africa  ^ich  tubdued  Em"  (9*9i-  'be 
Fltimid  tj^  the  line  of  'Ali,  and  for  a  iriiile  the  aDqnance  of  tbe 
Motlemt  wat  divided  between  three  rival  line^  the  Oinavvaif^  jf 
Spain,  tbe  FItiniidt  of  Africa,  and  the  Abl^aids  <d  BagiUd.  The 
Fatimidt  introduced  a  new  type  ol  dinAr,  with  the  inicriixkTn^  m 
concentric  circlet,  and  ttnicl:  little  but  gcJd.  In  the  interim  ft* 
Pcr^iarn.  who  had  long  cierciscd  a  gmwing  jnllueiice  at  ifie  court  of 
Bagdad,  revived  their  power  in  a  nxmiian  of  d^iastin  which  sc- 

(S/-  ,™.-l  ';^i,iSnirl!  (874-595).  Ziyirids  (538-11141),  and  Bu.ir> •-.-.■. 
or    ■  5},  who  mostly  ftlruckMlwr.  but  the  last  gnkl  j]-?- 

A'  id  auptJanled  the  Araln,  w  they  wer*  in  i,ti 

k[  jnlsun    (^ai-I.SS.    gold    and^ihtr),    and    ili 

araled   into   rruny  ^tuH   states  ife 

linlv  brge  COCpnT  p*rw 
Ireek.  Roman.  fet-BOT.n 


onht'TurWoTthe  h^uK  of  Drtii 
bearing  on  one  ^dc  a  figure  borrowed 
and olfier sources,   Thcyformamoit 


East.     The  firu  calipUir  ti 

chiefly  it^k  base  ailvct  (Ijillooic^ll.  The  Chriilijn  king*  rtir 
ally  overthrew  most  of  these  linn.  In  the  meantime  \-aiicui  Brr-a 
families  had  gained  power  in  western  Africa  and  the  Almora^-xie^  lad 
the  AlmohatMt  ctt^ed  the  flraiti  and  mlnred  (he  Moslem  pQ%*r  = 
Spain,  They  nnick  gold  money  of  fine  work,  and  that  of  (he  Iim 
MuwahhidtitremarkableforitiHieandthinntn.  Atihef^IM  -< 

Muwabhidt  the  only  powerful  kingdom  rr ■ —  ---  -■      '-■ 

houie  of  Gianada  (>•-■-■-'  -^'•^    


The  Fiti 
Ejypt,  Syria 


Granada  (Natridi),  which,  support^'d  by  the  B*TbEr»  - 
ig^on  until  thedaysofFerdmand  and  Isabrt' 
-'le  dynasty  waa  tuiHilanted  by  the  Kurdish  1 
the  family  el  Saladin.  who  from  ii6q  to  1 
a  and  Mewpntamia,  with  a  number  rj  va^^^l  st 


i?t!«M 


&^ 


NUMISMATICS 


90s 


.r.'.c 


EuUin  mM  eamnn)  o(  (be  Euphntti  ind  Uwna  extendinE 
norllvtid  imj  mchiDg  intoEurvw.  TtwmoK  important  ot  thne 
Kita  In  ikir  iiKnK)i  nn  that  of  (be  Monioli  of  Pinia  (i3j6~iuq), 
louulEdtiiUiilacn.llicconiiiicnirofBudid,  and  (h*Io(  ihcUuni 
o((kEGolln  Hside  (iii4-iso>).  Botli  Mrucli  lilvcr,  but  then  ii 
»1»  nid  uiutc  (■(  Ibe  Moii^B  of  Penii,  who  DKin  Cirqicntly  uk 
the  Jiuncol  cbvuur  Jor  their  lumet  and  lilLca  tlun  udoneunderthc 
kisdRdKie.  The  pswol  the  Monniliwu  beld  in  cbr-'-  '--  -'-- 
Mtmdile  kiivf  of  uypc  uid  Syria,  iLve-princet  of  two 
lie  Bitri  (IIJO-twoj^Kl  the  Burji  (1381-131;).  wbo  Mr 
in  Iht  lliree  metib.  The  Mofifid  pmrer  mud.  but  nj 
HmOr  rTamerlaDe),  wlu  duriis  hia  rule  (1369-1405)  recovered  «ji 
tha(  bd  bcti  kot.  He  and  hia  auccewn  (10  1500)  Knitk  •ilver, 
nnpcr,  ■iidbmanioiie|r(teePt.  IV.  Ef.  11).  The  OtlomiD  TutIu. 
whwpovcrbad  been  gndnaUyiTowing  from  I2qg  onwanU,  after  a 
despcnK  Hninle  with  TlmSr  0eleat  of  Bayeiid  1.  at  Angon  in 
uoff.gmfaialyabiortied  the  whole  Mahommfdan  world  wst  of  the 
TigRS^  taat  only  Huoc»i  wficre  Ihey  had  but  a  moaxaaiv 
dontinviL  Conttantinople  feu  (o  (hem  in  1453.  Syria^  Hgypt  and 
Aiabia  id  1517,  Thdr  money  of  «1d,  lilver.  buc  melal  and  bmnre 
b  divcM  of  hiatorka]  intereat.    In  Tunii  and  Monnxo  a  iroup  of 


fhi' 


AE  coinage  u  aingvUriy  barbaroua.    I 
Lnd  Egypt  havT  long  coined  Turkii 

of  Perda  have  t1 


ig  Arab  demnt.  now 


^   They  ai*  ilrutt  in  the  thiee  .meulfc  anifore  rcmarliabie 

l""^  AraUc.  •om^nca  In  Sk  aiTl^n^^™  i?ve^'a'? 
■CHT  (se  PI.  tV.  fit.  11).  Theuucriptioniairal  lint  Anbic;  after  a 
time  the  reli^oui  formulae  are  in  IhialanRuageand  the  rDyal  It^nd  in 
Prr^n,  utually  aa  a  poetical  diilich.  The  Penian  aencm  it  tXv  re- 
form 4  ctw  resembling  in  iiucnption*  Ih«e  <4  the  l^raiani.  and 
equallr  uung  Peraian  diiticha.  Tliey  ooainience  with  Ahmad  Shab 
I^rrdni  (1747)- 

The  lini  native  Indian  ccenage  con^Ma  of  primitive  fAFcea  (the 
caiiiett  oerhapa  of  the  41h  centuiy  bx.)  of  aOvcr  and  copper 
.  _  with  couBtermarka  (hnown  ai  "  punch-marked  "  coin>}. 

"'■'*'  Foreign  ccina  (Penian  and  Athenian)  circulated  ia  the 
coontry  from  Ihc  Jth  century:  tbe  lilver  coinaee  of  Sapbvtei.  a  con- 
temporary of  Aluander  tbe  Great,  abowi  AlEeiiiBii  inSuenct:  and 
there  are  not  afewcoimof  Indian  provenann  ahowir 


ling  with  Dkidatui  (gold. 


of  Zeui  and  ea|;1c.  probably 


queits  being  pcrhapi  mv'.^  tjy  Eut1>ud<:riiui>  and  Demetriua.  Of  tbe 
latter  there  exists  a  bt  rre  coin  wKh  the  regular  Crtefc  types  bit 
of  Ibe  chaiactetlstic  KnirAC  Indian  tomi.  with  a  translation  on  tbe 
reverse  into  Khamshl^i  cli.^iacUra  of  Ihenbvenc  Creek  inicriptian. 
Some  of  the  colna  of  i.uccccding  kingi  are  very  remarkable,  aa  the 
(elradrachmi  of  Anlim.irliija  {xt  PI.  IV.  Re.  s),  with  a  portrai(  re- 
minding uaof  good  Italian  medals, and  lhruTiii^ui:304latcr cold  ^«t 
of  Eucratidea  (the  largc&L  Creel;  gold  cchin  ti  on-n  to  u^,  although  its 

b^comea  more  and  more  Indian,  the  Grc<L;  p  'fr  being  definitely 
VBnaferred       -.---■■ 


«ntury.    The  A  tic  atandir,r..hith 

0.1  l-„  NKd  lor  the.ilver 

wraiiually  gave  » 

ly  to  Ihc  Pcr^ijo- 

rh.  Crwk  prince,  went  on 

S^icning  in  fndia 

0  about  «)B,c.;lhr 

chnjnology  it  very  objure 

?o"."h1n'd^«..'"M 

■ral  other  coinaEetcKisted  in 

The  SryihLc  Sacae  0 

Sal^aa  invaded  Baclria  an 

then  India:  thes 

rlie.1  Saka  cwnaieof  north  India  (that  of  Mau« 

in  the  Punjab,  c 

IKi  B.C.)  ihowi  Pa 

slightly  later  coin,  of  Vononoi  and  otb 

and  Seinan.     {,; 

Another  la^  .«]  V 

chgo'te^ftDt^)^X»B.C 

Of'theJ^^ma" 

^'l^^JiiSrfEn 

(Sagat  district)  d.o«nj  lb 

enl  of  the  punch-ma 

collection  of  ncfan 

'^™b!u.S*r^™f™m'o« 

iU:   and  the  coin 

of  Taiila,  ibe  earRett  of  which  ue  itruck  with  a 

>T'lh  "cmhs!  Fa 

".i'l™n''l^d  A^h« 

«ri^,i>n.V7,w£sr.";" 

n^  pi  red  the  laler 

i-pn  on  both  sides.— In  the 

'Cu-i"nph^°'^ 

o(  ITThomas)  reigned  in 

About  >s  I.e.  the  Kwbtnaa  (at  the  Vue-chi  were  atled,  alter  their 
in  the  fG^ valley,  and  in  (he  lit  century  of  our  em  ihey  tubdued 

gold  coinan;  of  the  Kuthanat  (due  probabl)r  lo  the  influx  of  Roman 

f)ld  into  India)  it  begun  by  tfima  Kadphisea  (r.  a.o.  30-7S;  tee 
1.  IV.  lig,  ij|.  Tbe  beat-known  kinuare  Kaniihka,  Huviihkaand 
"       '  ibining  deiliea  of  Ibe 

aa  and  Buddha.    The 
a.D.iSi].  The  coinage 
t  aoa  capper,  aowever.  coBiirmea  probably 
:  Kabul  valley  aad  the  Punjab.    01  olher 
filh  the  Kuthanat.  the  moat  LoporlBnl  are: 


ilemporary- 


c.  A.D.  480.  The  empire  at  its  ncaten  extent  compTiHcd  the  whoh 

north  India,  ocept  tbe  i^iniab.    Tbe  earlieat  gold  eotoage  waa ' 
rived  from  thai  of  the  Kuthanai  (aee  PI.  I V.  Sg.  - "  ■  ' "■— " 


Early  in 
_iint  with 

le^lTKi 

gewaade- 

:():  later  there  waa 
^  copper  it  more 


_.     jnqucrnl  by  the  HGoat  (a 

_, White  Hunt).    The  Hana  cDinage 

entirely  of  imitation  of  Saatanian,  Kushana  oi 
,..; prohablybtokeupt.*.D.  544.    Ofoihei 


Kuahanaa,  and  Ehete,  f.  465-470. 
branch  of  the  E^lhalitei  or  "' 
consKt  bIduu  entL  ' 
Gupta  colna.  Their  | 
ancient  and  nwdiev 
foUonngmay  be  mentkHwd:  (1)  Viriout  aeiies  of  dynatiieaTeign- 
ini  in  l^iiau)  and  Delhi.  Iron  tbe  71I1  to  the  tub  centuiv.  ll) 
Ka^imir — coinage  bcginniiif  probably  aa  early  >a  Kaniihka  and 
continuiuf  with  the  iane  typea  (obvcne.  Inng  ttanding.  reverte. 
eoddsat  aeated)  until  Ibe  MahomniHlan  coiniie  m  the  1  jih  century. 
The  coin  ate  very  mdet  but  tbe  auccoaion  oTthe  kiuKi  Inxn  c.  a.d. 
Suit  fairly  certain.  (jjLatetShUiiooinageof  Gandhaia.etpecially 
the  "  bull  and  honcman  "  cointlc.  i.o.  aba-g»).   (4)  Piod!™.  in  the 


il'rf't^li^I^'" 


coinage.  chieAy  of  gold,  i 
between  the  Kitli 

power  ptetcrved  th 
loni  alW  the  Mah 


[ed>  inAuenccd  the  coinaf^e 
th  India.  16)  Ceylon:  a  coinage  of  the  raias  im|. 
:ob  coini.  from  ajl.  IIS3  10.1196'     (7)  Cbalukys 


.„..  ..„.    (7)Cbj 

Decan  and  in  Paliava  cc ^ 

o(  the  coinage  aoulhol  the  ECiitna 

Lty.    The  later  coioage  ol  South  India  it  too 

The  Aiaba  In  tbe  fm  dayi  of  conquen  had  lubdued  Sind  and 
founded  an  independent  itate  on  the  baukt  of  the  Indus,  which  waa 
ruled  by  them  for  nearly  two  cent  uriet  from  711;  but  it  it  hard  to 
fubdufl  India  from  thia  direction,  and  the  stranaen  decayed  and 
diiappaued.  The  way  into  India  was  first  really  opened  by  the 
annpaigpe  of  fhlabmud  of  Ghaani  (ioai-1074)  who  annexed  the 
Punjab  aiKl  gave  a  mja  to  Gujarat.  The  Pathan  kinct  came  of  the 
Ghnri  itock  which  rose  on  the  ruing  of  the  empire  of  Chain]  (1166). 


Kiud  of  bate  meiar.  The  coma  an  iaige  and  thick,  with  the  pro- 
lion  of  Itbm  or  the  alyle  ol  the  caliph  oaone  ude.  on  the  other  the 
nameand titleaof Ihercsgitingklnf.  McAammadilHiTughlakfiil*' 
1351.  PI.  iV.  fig.  aj  struck  inni  with  agreat  variety  of  lucriptuiia, 
aome  in  the  name  of  the  shadowy  ^  Abbfaid  catipha  of  Egypt.  whoiB 
auccetsorm  were  (or  n  time  simiutly  honoured  by  later  aovereigna. 
Towards  Ibe  ckiie  of  the  rule  of  the  Patban  icvetal  dynawiea  arose 
(about  1400)  in  central  and  southern  India  and  struck  vnuiar 
money,  the  kinaa  of  Guiarat,  of  MUwl  and  tbe  Babmanidi  of  the 
Deccan  (iMT-iSie).  The  Patban  Unea  cloKd  with  Sh£r  ShUi.  an 
AfGhan.  the  Ian  ruler  nfBenial  (d.  1U9).  BSbar,  the  Turld.  of  the 
faouly  of  Timur.  aeeking  a  kingdom,  adventuied  (ijij)  on  Iho 
conquest  of  Hindustan:  and  after  kmg  vara  with  ShH  ShUi.  carried 
on  ^  Bibat'a  ■»  Humtyan,  Ibe  famous  Shilh  Akbar.  grandson  of 
the  invader,  waa  at  length  peaceably  acttled  on  the  throne  of  Delhi, 
vA  be  a:id  hit  nccetaon,  llw  KKalled  Mogubi  of  tMhi.  practically 
•ubducd  the  whole  of  India.  They  retained  the  eiistingflandard.  but 
uicdthe  Arabicaad  Persian  bnauana  like  tbe  ihabt  of  Penna.  Akbar 
{iS56-i«(i9)Iaaiwl«i|ilenlideaba|*>nG°><lu<ltU«tr(PLIV.li(.i6}, 
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far  more  elenint  than  that  of  the  Pathans,  but  the  mon^  of  hit  1011, 
JahSngir  (1605-1628}  is  still  more  remarkable.  He  iMuea  the  famous 
iodia<^  mohurs  and  rupees,  as  well  as  those  astonishing  Bacchanalian 
mohurs  on  which  he  is  represented  holding  the  wine-cup  (see  PI.  IV. 
fig.  17).  Scarcely  less  strange  is  the  money  of  the  beautiful  queen 
NQr-Jahin.  Under  ShSh  JflhSn  (1628-1659)  there  is  a  visible  falling 
away  in  the  merit  of  the  coins,  and  an  ordinary  modem  style  is  reached 
in  the  reign  of  Aurungzib  (16^9-1707).  To  the  dose  of  the  rule  of 
Sh&h  *Alam,  the  last  Mogul  who  actually  reigned  (1750-1806),  gold 
and  silver  money  is  abundant.  Much  of  the  money  01  the  East  India 
Company  is  closely  imitated  from  this  late  Mogul  coinage.  Latterly, 
native  states  coin  with  Arabic  and  also  with  Sanskrit  inscriptions. 
The  most  important  are  the  kings  of  Oudh,  the  nizams  of  the  Deccan, 
and  the  kings  of  Mysore,  besides  the  maharajas  of  Indore  and  the 
kings  of  Nepal.  The  coinage  of  Tipu  SultSn  (Tippu  S&hib)  is  ex- 
tremely curious  from  his  innovations  in  the  calendar.  Besides  these 
there  are  a  multitude  of  small  states.  Most  of  the  Indian  princes  ac- 
knowledged the  emperor  of  Delhi,  but  some  struck  independently. 
At  last  the  English  coinaf^  of  India  has  swept  away  ncariy  all  these 
moneys,  thougn  some  native  states  still  issue  their  own. 

We  must  be  content  with  the  briefest  summary  of  the  strange 
coinages  of  China  and  the  Further  East. 

The  money  of  China,  more  certainly  than  the  square  punch- 
marked  coinage  of  India,  may^  claim  an  origin  independent  of  the 
Ctimm  Lydian  and  Greek  issues.  Although  '*  money  "  is  men- 
tioned  in  Chinese  literary  sources  as  having  been  in  use 
from  a  very  early  period  (jrd  millennium  b.c.)  it  is  probable  that 
before  the  7th  century  B.C.  it  consisted  either  of  uncoined  metal  or 
of  other  media,  such  as  silkj  tortoise-shell,  cowries.  The  shell- 
currency  indeed  played  a  very  important  part  in  China  even  in  later 
times.  It  was  suppressed  in  335  B.C.,  but  the  usurper  Wang  Mang, 
whose  rtign  (a.d.  9-23)  seiarates  the  two  Han  dynasties,  made  an 
abortive  attempt  to  revive  it.  The  earliest  metal  currency  of  which 
specimens  are  extant  is,  like  nearly  all  subsequent  Chinese  money,  of 
cast  bronze.  The  gold  and  silver  currency,  which  appeared  spocadic- 
ally,  can  never  have  been  of  much  importance;  a  itn,  or  cubic  inch, 
of  gold,  representing  currency  of  Han  times,  is  preserved  in  the  Paris 
collection.  The  bronxe  coins  fall  into  two  main  classes.  The  eariier 
(as  a  rule)  have  the  shape  of  implements,  such  as  spades,  knives, 
&c. ;  the  later  are  the  well-known  round  "  cash  "  with  a  square 
hole  in  the  centre  (sec  PI.  IV.  figs.  18,  19).  They  are  carried  strung 
together,  and  their  value  is  minute.  From  the  earliest  knife-money 
should  be  distinguished  that  of  Wang  Mang;  his  coins  are  short  and 
thick,  and  the  pMain  ring  at  the  end  of  the  handle  is  replaced  by  a 
piece  resembling  in  shape  a  cash  with  ring  and  sauare  central  hole. 
The  older  knife-currency  practically  came  to  an  ena  with  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Ts'in  dynasty  in  221  B.C.,  though  it  doubtless  lingered  on 
in  remote  districts.  With  this  dynasty  appears  the  first  organized 
state  mintage.  Nevertheless  the  economic  history  of  Chinese  coinage 
continues  to  be  a  melancholy  record  of  doubtful  financial  expedients, 
debasement  and  forgery.  The  value  of  the  coins  was  supposed  to 
depend  on  their  weight;  but  the  weight  inscribed  on  them  was  by 
no  means  always  the  true  one.  The  bronze  coinage  from  the  reform 
of  Wu-ti  in  138  B.C.  down  to  A.D.  622  is  fairiy  uniform ;  it  is  chiefly 
cash  of  5  chu  (see  PI.  IV.  fig.  18).    Iron  monev  was  issued  at  various 

Eeriods.  The  disturbance  of  the  coinage  by  the  usurper  Wang  Mang 
as  already  been  noted.  The  modem  coinage  may  be  said  in  a  sense 
to  date  from  the  introduction  of  the  K'ai  yuan  pattern  of  7)  chu 
under  the  T'ang  dvnasty  in  A.D.  622.  On  the  reverse  of  this  coin  was 
a  mark  (supposea  to  ha\-e  been  made  by  the  empress  Wen-teh  in 
touching  with  her  nail  the  wax  model  submitted  to  het)  which  has  been 
much  copied  on  coins  of  other  countries  in  the  Far  £ast  (see  PI.  IV. 
fig-  19)'  From  this  time  to  the  present  there  has  been  little  change. 
Paper-money  was  introduced  in  the  9th  century.  The  modem  cash 
usually  bears  on  the  obverse  the  name  of  the  reign  and  the  words 
Cung  pao  ("  current  money  ")•  on  the  reverse  the  name  of  the  mint. 
The  coina^  under  the  present  (Manchu)  dynasty  has  been  regular, 
except  dunn^  the  Taiping  rebellion,  when  some  iron  coins  and  copper 
tokens  were  issued,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  copper  supply.  Cold 
and  silver  have  not  been  issued  by  the  government  until  quite 
recent  times  (see  below),  with  one  or  two  unimportant  exceptions, 
but  circulate  by  weight.  Imitations  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  dollars, 
bearing  numerous  punch-marks  placed  on  them  by  successive  owners, 
are  common.  The  most  interesting  Chinese  coins  are  those  of  small 
rival  dynasties  and  of  rebels,  the  study  of  which  is  important  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  obscurities  of  the  history  of  the  country.  The 
Chinese  medals  are  talismans,  usually  larger  than  coins,  and  bear  both 
subjects  and  inscriptions.  They  are  distributed  by  Taoist  and 
Buddhist  priests  of  temples.  The  money  of  Korea  and  Annam  is 
similar  to  that  of  China,  and  Chinese  coins  were  long  the  currency 
of  Java,  which  more  recently  has  issued  the  money  of  its  Mahom- 
medan  princes. 

The  empire  of  Japan  shows  in  its  coinage  that  Chinese  source 
modified  by  the  influence  of  native  independence  which  marks  all  its 
Jaoaa.  institutions.  The  use  of  a  metallic  currency  probably 
\^  began  in  the  sth  century  of  our  era.  In  character  the 
coins  show  strong  Chinese  influence.  Amongst  the  earliest  are  rude 
stiver  pieces,  6isKs  of  somewhat  irregular  shape,  with  a  central  hole, 
attributed  to  the  early  5th  century:  and  there  arc  also  copper  coins 
of  similar  character  dating  from  the  end  of  the  7th  century.    A 


regular  copper  coinafe,  Chinese  in  rattera,  began  vfah  the  < 

tion  of  the  copper  mines  in  A.D.  708.   There  was  a    ' 

A.D.  760,  and  a  gradually  deteriorating  coppercnnci 
various  dates  down  to  A.D.  958.  The  twelve  varieties  i 
two  and  a  half  centuries  are  known  as  the  twelve  anuque  sen  (sre 
PI.  IV.  fi(^  20).  No  copper  was  issued  by  the  government  for  six 
hundred  years  after  this  date;  but  coins  oc  the  okL  patterns  in  lead 
or  tin  circulated  down  to  1302.  The  lack  of  copper  was  sappUed  by 
the  importation  and  imitation  of  Chinese  cash.  Tlieaeunitatioasvefe 
due  to  the  great  nobles,  who  made  them  on  their  own  domains.  At 
the  end  of  the  i6th  century  {Tensko  period)  a  regular  currency  of 
gold,  nlver  and  copper,  and  also  iron  was  instituted,  which  lasted, 
with  modifications,  down  to  recent  times  iifcm  ooiiis  with  wa\^ 
pattern  reverse  being  cast  as  late  as  i860).  There  is  a  billon  cooiafe 
of  bean-shaped  pieces  issued  at  various  dates  from  1601-1S59. 
Silver  also  was  frequently  issued  on  the  same  pattern  as  the  o^jper 
coinage;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  drculated  in  infots  or  j^tn. 
The  small  obk>ng  pieces  known  as  ichi-bu  and  ni-ba  belocq;  to  the 
19th  century  (not  issued  after  1868).  Large  plates  of  aflvcr,  like  the 
gold  coins  to  be  mentioned  immediately,  were  issued  in  the  itAh 
century  bv  aotae  provinces.  Round  coins  of  gold  of  the  Chinese  shape 
were  rarely  cast  (one  in  a.d.  760,  another  tn  a.d.  iSf99).  But  frcsn 
the  i6th  century  to  modem  times  gold  circulated  chseAy  in  lan^ 
oblong  plates,  with  rounded  angles,  varying  from  over  6|  to  |  in.  m 
length.  These  are  called  o-ban  ("  large  plate  "  of  10  ryo),  io^ox 
("  small  plate  "  of  i  m>;  see  PI.  IV.  fig. 21). &c.  They  bQce\-arious 
countermarks,  induoing  the  mikado  s  crest,  nunt-aseayer's  test- 
marks,  &c;  some  bear  the  attestations  merely  written  in  ink  (a 
device  of  the  imperial  officials,  who  charged  fees  lor  the  attestations^ 
and  were  not  sorry  that  they  should  be  easily  obliterated).    Soxa'J 

Sold  oblong  pieces  were  cast  at  various  times  from  1601-1856  (PL  IV. 
g.  22).  AEuropeansystemof  currency,  with  coins  in  gosd  (  20  yen 
and  under),  silver  (l  yen  and  under),  nickel  (5  sen)  and  copper  (2  sea 
and  under),  was  adopted  in  1870.  Japan  has  also  '*  picture  sen  " 
(E-sen)  of  a  magical  and  religious  character  like  the  temple  medaJs 
already  noticed  under  Chinau 

,  Korea  has  had  a  copper  coinage  of  Chinese  style  from  the  befinnmc 
of  the  twelfth  century  durii^  its  intervals  of  independence;    bat 
its  coins  do  not  become  common  until  1790.     During        ^ 
the  19th  century  it  issued  an  extensive  copper  coinage        '•'"^ 
from  various  mints. 

The  earliest  coins  of  Annam  were  imitatioos  of  Chinese  coins,  but 
since  the  loth  centuiy  its  kings  have  issued  a  legular  ooiaage 
bearing  their  regnal  titles  as  in  China.  Since  iftso  round  ,a^mm. 
and  oblong  silver  coins  have  been  struck,  the  tad  and  its  ■^"■^am. 
subdivisions.  Peculiar  to  Annam  are  the  fine  series  of  m— *y^  in 
gold,  silver  and  copper  struck  rince  1841  by  its  kings  for  presentation 
puriMses,  bearing  lucky  inscriptions,  quotations  Trom  the  f^if»tTf 
clasmcs,  &c. 

The  peculiar  forms  of  primitive  currency  characteristic  of  oertaia 
parts  of  Further  India  arid  the  Malay  Peiunsula  can  only  be  barely 
mentioned  here.  Burma  provides  nlver-moaey  in  the 
shape  of  snail-shells  (a  relic  of  a  still  more  primitive  shell- 
currency).  The  earlier  Siamese  ticals  are  derived  from  a 
ring  of  nlver  wire  doubled  up  and  oountenaaiked. 
From  Pahang  come  very  curious  tin  "  hat  coins,*'  shaped 
like  a  hollow  square  pyramid,  truncated,  with  broaa,  aq 

ProjectiM  from  its  base.    The  peoples  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
'ersian-Gulf  used  in  the  i6th  and  I7tn  centuries  pieces  of  silwr  wire 
called  larins  which  in  Ceylon  took  the  shape  of  mh-hooka. 

V.  Coins  Of  the  Pscsent  Day 

United  Kingdom, — ^The  standard  of  gold  and  silver  lias  re- 
mained unchanged  for  over  two  himdred  years,  and  until  1887 
the  denominations  were  practically  the  same  as  instituted  at 
the  great  recoinage  of  18x6.  The  substitution  of  a  bioiiae  far 
a  copper  currency  had  already  taken  place  in  i860.  Oa  ike 
occasion  of  (^ueen  Victoria's  Jubilee  in  1887  it  was  dHcnuned 
to  mark  the  event  by  a  new  coinage  iA  gc4d  and  silver,  and  to 
revise  the  roya]  portrait.  Two  new  denominations  of  five  aad 
two  pounds  were  added  to  the  gold  series,  and  the  double  fions 
to  the  silver.  For  the  re- 
verse type  of  all  the  gold 
and  of  the  five-shilling 
piece,  Pistrucd's  design  of 
St  George  and  the  Dragon 
was  used,  and  former  types 
of  Anne  and  George  IV. 
were  revived  for  the  double 
florin,  florin,  half-crown 
and  sixpence;  that  of  the 
last  was,  however,  soon  abandoned.  This  new  coinage  &k 
not  meet  with  general  approval,  especially  as  regards  the 
portrait  of  the  (^ueen,  and  in  conscQuence  a  third  poctrast 


Fro.  I.— Sovemgo  (gold),  Ei^tan'.: 
Queen  Victoria  ^ibmae  Vf  Brocks 
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pnpuEd  lor  the  half-cromi,  Bonn  ind  ihOling,  uid  the  iuue 
of  the  doable  florin  ana  diicontinucd.  The  poitnit  o[  the  queen 
was  tbo  wort  of  the  «cijlptop  Thomii  Brodi,  R,A.,  who  wu 
careful  to  avwd  the  defect!  which  had  been  lomevhat  Kverely 
crilidiedlnSir  J.  EdgarBoehm'ideiignof  iS8j,  The  new  type 
for  the  half-crown,  a  apade-ihaped  ihield  sithin  the  garter, 
waa  also  eiecuted  by  Mr  Brock;  and  thoie  for  the  florin  and 
ahiUing,  three  ihield)  placed  triangularly,  were  by  Sir  Edward 
Poyntet.  In  189s  a  new 
luue  of  brona  money 
waa    ordered,    when    the 

aJoplcd,  and  a  alight 
alteration  made  in  the 
tevene  type,  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  UghihouK 
and  a  ship,  vbich  had 
been  added  to  the  de«gn 


in  . 

c  of  Edward  VU.  dilFeied  but  slightly  from  tl 
^cloria.  The  denominationi  were  the  ume;  t 
e  Idng  (by  C.  W.  de  Saull 


:int)  wss 


e,  the  title' 


,"  there 


of  the  florin  ihowed  Brilanida  Handing  or 
of  the  shilling  the  royal  crest,  the  lion  oa  a  crown,  as  on  uie 
(oHallcd  "lion-shillings"  of  iSifi.    The  designing  of  the  new 
cranage  of  George  V.  waa  entrusted  (o  Mr  Bertram  Mackennal. 

Franct.— Ob  Iheeslablishnent  of  the  Third  Republic  in  France 
tn  1S70,  the  coinage  was  continued  on  Ibe  ume  lines  aa  before, 
the  types  only  bring  dtered.  The  silver  franc  ol  s  gTamraes 
(t8  gnimt)  as  ordered  in  1793  and  confirmed  by  the  Latin 
Monetary  Union  ol  1865,  wWi  Included  Bclgiiiin,  Italy  and 
SwiUerlund,  and  subsequently 
S«S  Greece,  has  remained 
unit  of  value.  The  de- 
I  nominatlona  ordered  were,  in 
F  gM,  tbe  tco,  ;o  and  so 
[rancs;  ia  lifwr,  the  5,  a 
1  franc,  and  50  and  30 
Fio.  r-Twenty  Franc,  (gold).  '?"i™»i  »»d  fa  I-™. 
France  (ChaplainJ.  Ibe  10,  5,  a  and  I  c«niime. 

The  types  adopted  were  those 
wbich  had  been  used  previously — 'thus  for  the  gold  that 
cf  a  genius  inscribing  the  tables  of  the  Law,  as  deigned 
by  Augusthi  Duprt  lor  the  reverse  of  the  constitutional 
coinage  of  Louis  XVI.;  for  the  silver  and  copper  the  head 
of  the  Republic  as  executed  by  Oudinf  for  the  money  of  r848. 
Subsequently,  in  iS;!,  the  type  of  the  ;  Irancs  was  changed 
for  that  ol  Hercules  leaning  on  Liberty  and  Strength,  as  made 
by  DuprE  for  the  First  Republic.  In  tSSq  the  10  francs  in  gold 
was  added  to  the  list,  having  tbe  head  of  the  Republic  crowned 
with  com,  the  work  ol  Merley  for  the  Republic  of  1848;  but 
only  a  small  number  of  these  cdns  wis  struck  in  that  year 
■nd  in  1895.    No  further  alteration  waa  made  till  alter  1B9S. 


imFrancs  (ulver),Fiance(Roty).  ! 


-■    the    gold, 

the  second  lot  the  silver,  and  the  last  for  the  bronie.  The 
types  approved  were:  for  the  gold  10  francs,  the  head  of 
the  Republic  with  a  Phrygian  cap,  and  the  Gallic  cock; 
for  (be  sil^-er  j  and  i  franc  and  50  centimes,  the  sower 
■owing,  with  the  rising  sun  in  the  background,  and  a  laurel' 


branch;  and  for  tbe  brorue,  the  bust  of  the  Republic  wearing 
a  Phrygian  cap,  and  on  the  reverse  Fianct  seated  amidst  clouds, 
holding  a  branch  and  a  flag,  and  accompanied  by  a  genius. 
These  coins  were  not  issued  simultaneously— tbe  50  centunes 
appearing  in  tg^?,  and  i  and  r  franc  and  10,  j,  i  and  i  centime 
in  1898,  and  the  lo  francs  in  1899.  In  igoj  ■  nickel  piece  of 
15  ccnlima  was  mtroduced,  since  r^o^  with  a  polygonal  edge 
to  fadlilate  distinction  from  the  silver.  The  quartering  of  the 
franc  is  a  departure  from  the  strictly  decimal  system,  also  adopted 
in  Italy.    These' ' ■- ■-■--'        ■       "       ■ 


which  h 
luly  of 

Biltinm.—Oi    thi 
Monetary  Union.  E 


which  formed  the  Latin 
n  had  already  in  i8]i  adopted  the 
I  DiRiciallic  system,  with  the  franc  as  the  unit 
Bsion  to  the  Union,  thereloie,  only  entailed 
in  of  type  and  denominations,  which  latta 
I  France,  eicept  that  the  only  gold  coin  waa 
IS  centimes  in  silver  was  not  issued,  and  the 
centimes  are  now  in  nickel.  The  gold  and 
)r  types  the  head  of  the  king  and  the  royal 
el  the  Belgic  lion  and  mark  of  value,  and  those 
1  monogram  and  the  lion  holding  the  Ubles 


wreath  with  mark  of  value.  On  the  ulver  co 
Helvetia  is  reprcsititcd  standing  instead  of  setK 
nickel  money  of  1879  the  shield  of  the  Republic 
the  head  of  Helvetia.  The  mark  of  value  and  a  w 
general  reverse  type  of  all  the  silver,  nickel  anc 
Since  1888  a  s-franc  piece,  similar  in  type  to  th 
1S83,  has  been  issued. 

/Uly.— When  Italy  joined  the  Latin  Monetary 

she  adopted  as  the  unit  ol  her  couisgc  the  lira  of 

equal  to  the  franc     The  coins  were  of  gold  silvc 

'  of  the  same   ' 


Bdgii 


ordered.  The  general 
type  for  all  the  com 
age  is  the  head  of  the 
king  and   tbe  royal 


ol  15  centesimi  indicatt 
system.  The  coinages 
the  Papul,  have  now  passea  ou 
Crc«(.— A  special  siiputatio 
enrolled  in  the  Latin  Monetary 
should  be  struck  at  a  French 


mark  of  value;  am 
n  with  a  wreath. 

idl  the  small  Italian  stales, 'faidudi 


:,  when  Greece  was 
S,  that  all  her  money 
unit  of  the  cdnsga 
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is  the  drachm  of  loo  lepU,  which,  like  the  lira,  is  equivalent 
to  the  franc.  The  denominations  are — ^in  goldt  the  loo,  50,  ao, 
xo  and  $  drachms;  in  silver ^  the  $,  2  and  i  drachm,  and  50  and 
20  lepta;  and  in  bromCf  the  xo,  5,  a  and  i  lepton.  In  1893 
nickel  was  substituted  for  bronze,  and  coins  of  the  value  of  20, 
10  and  5  lepta  were  issued  in  this  metal.  The  types  of  the  o>ins 
of  Greece  are  similar  to  those  of  Italy.  Crete  has  had  since  xgoo 
a  coinage  of  its  own  similar  to  the  Greek  (silver  of  5, 2  drachmae, 
X  and  i  drachma;  bronze  and  nickel  of  30,  xo,  5,  2  lepta  and 
X  Iq>ton). 

Germany. — Since  1871  the  coinage  of  the  German  empire 
has  been  entirely  remodelled.  By  a  convention  in  1857  between 
the  states  of  Germany,  north  and  south,  and  Austria  a  general 
coinage  of  a  silver  standard  was  established  on  the  basis  of  the 
new  pound  of  500  grammes  as  sanctioned  by  the  ZMverein.  The 
contracting  countries  were  divided  into  three  sections,  North 
Germany,  South  Germany  and  Austria.  From  the  poxmd  of 
fine  silver  of  500  grammes  the  Northern  States  struck  30  thalcrs, 
Austria  45  florins  and  the  Southern  States  52^  florins;  their 
relation  being  i  North  German  thaler »x}  Austrian  florins— 
x}  South  German  florins.  The  free  towns  of  Hamburg,  Liibcck 
and  Bremen  did  not  join  the  convention.  The  first  reform  in 
the  coinage  of  the  German  empire  occurred  in  x  871,  when  a  new 
gold  money  was  introduced,  which  hod  for  its  unit  the  silver 
mark  (a  money  of  account)  of  xoo  pfennigs  weighing  5*555 
grammes.  The  new  gold  pieces  were  of  the  value  of  10  and  20 
marks,  called  crowns  and  double  crowns,  and  the  fineness  was 
■^  pure  to  iV  Alloy.  This  new  issue  necessitated  a  readjustment 
of  the  current  values  of  the  various  silver  coinages  in  circulation. 
In  1873  A  further  step  was  made  by  the  introduction  of  an 
entirely  new  silver  coinage  throughout  the  empire,  which  was 
also  based  on  the  silver  mark,  and  of  a  new  base  metal  coinage 
in  nickel  and  bronze.  The  silver  coins  were  the  5,  a  and  i  mark 
and  50  and  20  pfennigs;  those  in  m'ckel  the  10  and  5  pfennigs, 
and  in  bronze  the  2  and  i  pfennig.  The  silver  coins  were,  like 
the  gold,  ^  fine,  so  that  90  marks  were  struck  to  the  pound  of 
pure  metal.  Hie  gold  5  marks  was  struck  in  1877  and  1878, 
and  the  30  pfennigs  in  silver  was  repUced  by  a  coin  of  the  same 
value  in  nickel  in  1886.  The  reverse  type  for  all  the  coins  itf 
the  imperial  eagle,  but  that  of  the  obverse  varies;  the  gold  and 
silver  showing  the  portrait  of  the  reigning  king  or  prince,  but 

the  mark,  and  all  lesser 
denominations,  the  current 
value.  An  exception  was 
made  in  the  case  of  the 
coinage  of  the  Free  Towns 
struck  at  Hamburg,  which 
has  the  arms  of  the  city 
instead  of  a  portrait.  Each 
state  retained  its  full  rights 
of  coinage,  and  the  various 
mints  throughout  the  empire  with  their  special  marks 
are:  Berlin,  A;  Hanover,  B;  Frankfort,  C;  Munich,  D; 
Dresden  (removed  since  1877  to  Miildner-Hutte),  E;  Stutt- 
gart, F;  Karlsruhe,  G;  Darmstadt,  H;  and  Hamburg,  J.  In 
1876  a  gold  standard  was  proclaimed,  and  henceforth  no  person 
was  legally  bound  to  accept  in  payment  more  than  20  marks 
in  silver  and  the  value  of  i  mark  in  nickel  or  bronze.  The  old 
thalers  (worth  3  marks)  still  circulate. 

A  ustria-Hungary. — After  the  convention  of  X857  with  Germany 
(see  above),  when  Austria  based  her  coinage  on  the  silver  standard 
of  the  florin,  two  series  were  issued — (i.)  Vereinsraunzen  (money 
of  the  union),  in  gold,  the  crown  and  half-crown;  in  silver ,  the 
double  thaler  (03  florins)  and  thaler;  (ii.)  Landesmiinzcn 
(money  of  the  state),  in  gold,  the  4  and  x  ducat;  in  silver,  the 
double  florin  and  florin;  in  billon,  the  20,  xo  and  5  kreuzers; 
and  in  copper,  the  4,  3,  i  and  }  kreuzer.  In  x868  Austria  aban- 
doned the  convention,  but  made  no  change  in  her  money; 
and  in  the  same  year  the  coinage  of  Hungary  was  made  uniform 
with  that  of  the  empire,  both  in  standard  and  denominations. 
In  1870  the  Vereinsmilnzen  crown  and  half-crown  were  dis- 
continued, and  their  place  was  taken  by  8-  and  4-florin  pieces 


Fic.  7.— Twenty  Marks  (gold). 
Germany. 


Fic.  8. — Florin  (silver),  Austria-Hungary. 


which  were  of  the  current  value  of  20  and  xo  francs.  In  1S92 
the  monetary  system  of  Austria-Hungary  was  entirely  reformed 
on  a  gold  standard,  the  unit  of  account  being  the  crown  of  xso 
hellers.  This  is  a  decimal  coinage,  and  the  denominations  are, 
in  gold,  the  20  crowns  (of  164  from  the  kilogramme  of  fixw  gold), 
xo  crowns  and  ducat  (09  silver  crowns  60  hellers);  in  sUver, 
the  crown  (-xod.)  and  half-crown;  in  nkkd,  the  20  aiui  10 
hellers;  and  in  hronu,  the  2  and  x  heller.  The  gold  ducat  vu 
a  trade-money  (Handelsmtinze)  of  the  current  value  of  xo  francs, 
and  it  displaced  the  8-  and  4-fiorin  pieces  of  x87a  The  t>-pes  of 
the  Austrian 
and  Hungarian 
a>ins  somewhat 
vary.  The  Aus- 
trian gold  coins 
show  the  head 
of  the  emperor 
and  the  two- 
headed  eagle, 
but  those  of 
Hungary  a  full- 
length  figure  of  the  emperor  and  the  national  shield  surmounted 
by  the  crown  of  St  Stephen  held  by  angels.  The  silver  coins  c{ 
both  series  have  the  head  of  the  emperor  and  the  mark  of  vduc 
under  the  imperial  or  royal  crown.  The  nickel  and  bronze 
money  of  Austria  displays  the  imperial  eagle  on  the  obvTrsc. 
whilst  that  of  Hungary  has  the  crown  of  St  Stephen.  The 
legends  are  respectively  in  Latin  and  Magyar. 

Spain. — ^The  unit  of  the  Spanish  coinage  from  XS64  to  iS65 
was  the  silver  escudo  of  200  grains  divisible  into  xo  reals.  Os 
the  dethronement  of  Isabella  in  x868  the  provisional  govcmmerit 
adopted  the  principles  of  the  lAtin  Monetary  Union  and  m^'lt 
the  peseta  the  unit  of  account,  this  coin  being  eqiiivalcnt  to  ibe 
franc.  The  coins  struck  during  1869-1870  were,  in  j^old,  the 
xoo  pesetas;  in  silver,  the  5,  2  and  x  peseta,  and  the  50  axld  x> 
centimos;  and  in  hronu,  the  xo,  5,  2  axul  1  ccntimo.  The 
obverse  type  of  each  metal  varied;  on  the  gold  Spain  is  standing, 
on  the  silver  she  is  reclining;  and  on  the  bronze  she  is  scate^l 
During  his  short  reign  (1870-1873)  Amadeus  I.  struck  cnl/ 
gold  coins  of  100  and  25  pesetas  and  silver  of  5  pesetas,  ani 
there  was  practically  no  money  issued  during  the  republic  which 
followed  his  abdication.  Don  Carlos  during  the  insurrection 
of  X  874-187  5  struck  5  pesetas  in  silver  and  10  and  5  centissos 
in  bronze  boiring  his  portrait  and  title  "  Carolus  VII."  After 
the  restoration  of  Alphonso  XII.  the  coinage  consisted  of  25 
and  10  pesetas  in  gold; 
5,  2  and  X  peseta  and  50 
centimos  in  silver;  and 
10  and  5  centimos  in 
bronze.  This  coinage  was 
continued  under  Alphonso 
XIII.,  but  in  1887  the  20 
pesetas  in  gold  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  25  pesetas, 
and  in  1897  large  coins 
were  struck  of  xoo  pesetas 


Fic.  9.— Peseu  (stiver).  Spain. 


The  types  show  the  head  of  the 
king  on  the  obverse  and  theshidd  with  or  without  the  piUais  e& 
Hercules  on  the  reverse. 

Porlugal.—A  gold  standard  was  adopted  by  PoitugaJ  h 
1854,  the  unit  of  value  being  the  milreis  of  xooo  rets.  The  coi=s 
are,  in  gold,  the  crown  or  10  milreis  and  the  half,  fifth  and  tcst^ 
crown  or  milreis;  in  silver,  the  10,  5  and  2  tcstoon;  in  micL-i 
the  100  and  50  reis;  and  in  bronze,  the  20,  xo  and  5  rcisw  Tic 
general  type  of  the  gold  and  silver  is  the  head  or  bust  of  t^c 
king  and  the  royal  shield;  but  the  bronze  varies  in  havi:^ 
on  the  obverse  a  shield  and  on  the  reverse  the  mark  of  valae. 

Denmark,  S'ioeden  and  JV^nwy.— Previous  to  1873  in  Dennsar^ 
the  unit  of  value  was  the  silver  rigshankdoler  of  96  skiSia^. 
in  Sweden,  the  rigsdaler  of  100  6re;  and  in  Norri-ay.  the  spectK- 
thaler  of  120  skillings;  but  in  that  year  a  monetary  convrDtier- 
was  concluded  between  these  countries  establishing  a  dcdxrai 
coinage,  which  had  for  its  unit  the  krone  of  too  ore.  and  of  vhkb 


PRESENT  DAY  COINg 
the  itandanl  w 


>ld.  The  dBWininitiimi  an,  is  f«U,  (he 
70,  ID  And  5  kroner;  ia  lihtr,  the  a  end  i  krone,  uid  50,  J5  and 
10  eie;  and  in  brmi,  the  s,  1  and  i  Or.  The  lold  and  silver 
money  of  Svcden  and  Norway  to  the  50  Ore  bean  the  head 
of  the  king  and  the  royal  ihield;  the  lilvei  of  Araailer  deaeoiiiia' 
tiau  and  the  bronze,  the  monogram  of  the  king  and  the  maik 
of  value-  Since  the  lepaiation  ol  the  t^  Jungdoma  in  10061 
Normy  baa  a  aunage-u^  iti  own  in  the  name  of  HaalLon  VII. 
Iq  Dounaik  the  gold  and  sava  have  the  bead  of  the  kin(,  and, 
for  revene  type,  a  figure  of  Denmaik,  a  shield,  01  the  mark 
of  v^ue.  The  brooxe  corns  ace  umilai  to  tboae  oi  Norway  and 

Smtia, — Tbe  Runian  (ofnage  prevknia  to  iBaj  was  based 
OQ  tbe  silvci  [ouble  of  37S  gtaina  of  pure  metal;  but  during 
the  fruiter  pert  of  the  mgn  ol  Aleiander  II.  (1855-1881)  ibe 
cuitepty  consisted  almost  eoUiely  of  paper  money.  In  1885 
Aleiaodn  III.  dcletmined  to  place  the  coinage  on  a  pioper 
footing,  and  introduced  the  rouble  of 
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In  1878  (he  lili 


revalue 


[goldai 


isi- 


The  coins  iaued  were,  i 
h»l(-impcrial;  in  liher,  the  rouble,  and  the  Jo,  is,  10,  15,  10 
and  5  topeti:  and  in  lofptr,  the  s,  3.  ',  i,  i  and  I  topek. 
In  1&97  the  lelative  value  ol  gold  and  sQvcr  was  advanced  to 
I  to  ajl,  (hua  raising  tbe 
'      ol  the  imperial 

11  of  the  coins,  and  (be  ailver 

.  Id  the  same  year  a 
piece  of  s  rouble!,  called  (he 
one- ^biId  imperial,  was  added 


RoLibln  (gold].  Run 


The 


general  types  of  the  gold 

emperor  and  tlie   imperial   eagle;   and   of     the     copper,    (be 

imperial  eagie  and  mark  of  value. 

Ctorpa,  PoIukS  and  FinJanif.— -The  iepara[e  iuues  of  Georgia 
and  Poland  were  supprrssrd  in  1B33  and  1847  reipccdvely; 
bii(  Finland  in  iB7ges1ahli5hcd  a  decimal  coinage  of  goLd,  utver 
and  bronie  on  the  principles  of  (he  La(m  Monetary  Union, 
having  (be  eurMiui  (—1  franc)  as  lis  uni(  of  value. 

Twiey.— Thcie  hea  been  practically  no  change  in  (he  money 
oi  the  Ottoman  empire  ^ce  the  reforms  ol  Abdul-Kedjid  in 
I&44.  when  (he  piaslie,  or  40-para  piece,  ol  tbe  current  value 
of  >id.,  waa  made  tbe  unit  of  the  coinage;  100  piastres  go  (o 
the  gold  mcdjidieh  01  pound.  The  denominations  are,  in  {oU, 
the  500,  150,  100,  JO  Md  3j  pbstres;  in  lilwr,  the  10,  10,  J,  i,  i 
and  )  piailre;  and  in  cop^,  the  40, 10,  10,  j  and  1  paa.  The 
type  in  all  metals  i>,  on  the  obverse,  tbe  Sul(an'i  lufArn.  or 
cipher,  and  OS  the  reveiw,  a  wreath,  and  (be  name  of  the  mint, 

Balian  Slata. — Since  the  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  the  kingdoms  of  RumaniaAndServia.and  the  principality 
of  Bulgaria,  have  each  adopted  the  decimal  lystem  of  Ihe  Latin 
Monetary  Union.  In  Rumania  the  unit  of  account  is  (he  leu 
of  too  bani\  in  Servia,  the  dinar  or  100  potas\  and  in  Bulgaria, 
the  lew  of  100  itotinki — each  of  these  units  being  tbe  equivalent 
of  the  franc    In  all  these  Mate*  goM,  vtver,  bronze  and  oickcl 

UnUd  Slala. — In  America  the  noM  important  event  ccm- 
aectedwi(h(hecauueewasachanEeof s(Bndanl.  (SeeMoHtv). 
Previoui  to  1B73  (he  itandard  was  silver,  having  fat  iu  uni[  Ihe 
dollar  of^if^gralna  of  i^£ne;  but  in  (hat  year  a  gold  sla[\dard 
was  adopted,  tbe  gold  dollar  of  ij'8  grains  and  -i^  hne  being  Lbe 
Bole  unit  of  value.  This  change  of  standard  was  accompanied 
by  a  slight  modification  of  (he  d 
geld,  the  double-eagle,  eagle,  hall 
and  dnilai;  in  liJnr,  (he  half  ai 
dime;  in  nittd,  the  5  and  3  cents;  and  m  hirTiu,  Ihe  cent. 
In  addition  lo  these  a  ulver  piece  called  (he  "  trade  dollar  "  of 
420  grains  waa  struck,  not  lor  circulation  in  the  Stales,  but  for 
expon  to  China-    TIh  foUowmg  changei  have  lince  occurred: 


I  Quarter  eagle,  three  doUan 


it  4i>l  grains  vu  lesumcd,  Ind  the 
30  cenu  diBonKmuea;  m  1SS7  Uie  issue  of  lbe  "  trade  dollai " 
was  suspended;  and  in  1890  the  same  fate  befell  the  (bite 
dollars  and  dollar  in  gold,  and  Ihe  three  cents  in  nickeL  The 
types  are — [old,  head  r>f  Liberty  and  eagle,  siivr,  head  of 
Liberty,  or  Liberty  sealed,  and  eagle,  ezcept  tbe  dime,  which 
has  the  mark  of  value;  nkkd,  shield  (j  cents)  and  bead  ol 
Liberty;  broiat,  head  of  an  Indian,  and  (1910)  bust  of  Lincoln; 
with  reverse  types  for  ritfaer  metal,  the  mark  of  value. 
Caiada.  &c- — The  currency  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 

Columbia,  is  of  silver  and  bronze,  based  on  the  system  of  tbe 
United  Stales-  The  denominations  arc  50,  35,  10,  loand  5  cenia 
in  silver,  and  lbe  cent  in  bronze;  and  they  also  have  a  uniform 
type  ol  tbe  soverrign's  head  and  mark  of  value.  The  same 
system  prevails  in  Kewfoimdland,  which  also  issues  the  double 

colony  whose  standard  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  (bo 
mother  country.  There  is  a  separate  coinage  for  Jam^ca, 
but  of  nickel  only,  and  consisting  ol  the  penny,  halfpenny  and 
farthing. 

detailed  account  of  (hctuiu 

^1  changes  lincc  1870.  Most 
.lem,  -Tih  a  gcW.  .ilver  or 
in  the  gtiM  ilandard  being 


cr,  frc— Weneednc 


Iw  £au  and  Far  Eait, 


l™^'iS™o^ 


1  1893  I 


rcuHC 


public.    In 

I  iu[pn-io  dnjub;  I  aniia-4  yuxi  i  pH-j  t^'~^  ^hhlg. 

Prriia. — In  Penia  snce  1S79  a  decimal  «yi(cm  ilk  coafonnity  with 
the  principlca  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union  has  been  adopted,  having 
for  ua  unrt  (he  itrda  weighing  78  grv.,  thus  tlcitUF  equivalent  to  the 
franc,  but  tince  [educed  10  71  gra-oreven  kta.   The  denominations 

in  rilvrr.  the  J,  land  i  IctlnT-wdkahla),  and  the  10  and  3  ibahisi 
andincDppFr,ihe4.iandiidiahi(-ijnli),andlhepd. 

Japan. — Since  1S70  Japan  has  fonned  its  eoinaee  on  tbe  European 
decrmal  ■yitcm  In  place  of  the  ancieni  nalional  coins,  (he  ooamn 
and  iliilni.  tbe  unit  belat  Ihe  yn  a(  too  u*.  Tbe  itandard  was  M- 
metallic,  and  the  telatroa  of  gold  and  nlver  stood  at  1-16-17.  In 
iS^  a  Rold  standard  was  adc^ed.  Ibe  issue  of  the  ailver  yen  was 
iLiipended,  and  the  weight  of  the  gold  maney  was  leduced  by  one^ 


1  1890  Chiiu  fotlowed  lire  c\  ir.  ;  l<r  oi  Japsn.  but  only 

::ttent.  and  instituted  a  silvLr gvhavrngap  Itsunir 

le  Bine  value  as  the  United  M..'  ■  lilvcr  doSar  and  Ihe 


K  dollar,  and  the 


rn  the  J.p 


if  Hong  Kong,  wl 

LTlsunit.  °Thad 

in  ailver.  and  Ihe  cent  anunmi  in  oronie;  ana,  wrrn 

[he  mill,  ihey  all  have  far  lype  the  soveieign's  he 

I  "trade  dollar"  for  ipecial  cumncy  in  Ihe  Sii 

snd  Horrg  Kong  in  Heu  of  Ihe  M< 

war  a  comidenble  hlndtar:       ' 


ce  of  Itade.   This 


of  which 

..._ »i.tnreli 

obveise  Biiuanla  boMlng  ■ 
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[3):  F,  U 


-"  Tiwk  Dollar  "  (lilvcr).  Hnog  Kong. 


•pccid  dolUr  vilh  the  luns'i  head  hu  ban  untd  lot  Ibe  Stniti 

EcrM. -Glancing  curtorily  ti  the  coinuc  oJ  ArdOL.  w«  may  itore 
that  Hnce  |89^  Egypt  hu  adoplcd  a  ggU  ttandard  with  the  gold 
podndof  lOOpiaslrQailhEuiut  of  accoaat.  ThcpLzttrF  iinolonjGCf 
divl^ble  inlD  40  raru,  but  into  lo  sctr-cf-fiicKfa  oi  iFnihL  The 
typcft  art  limilar  lo  (bt  TurLuh  tnaney,  and  though  bearing  ihe 
Legend  "alruckat  Cairo"  Ihecoluacr  r^ly  madcal  BSrminghafa. 
For  loinE  vtan  gold  hu  out  been  nued. 

ittniMta.— In  Abyiunia  luia  1893  ttmi  bai  been  a  lilvrrcDiiuge. 
but  ibe  AuMlian  Maria  TtiEica  dolUr  ii  uUl  tuirent.     The  new 

^lehe.    They,|>how 


ulati.  and  in  copper,  IbEguerche.  and  i  and  1 
on  ocw  tide  the  head  of  l5e  Idnc,  add  on  ihe ' 

Zontibar- — Zaiuibar  haa  alv  luued  a  doUai 

i aS5r>?)"    '"""■  *"  *  """"^  ™"  " 

SBdoM.— The  African  coinara  which  have 


AbiTuI 


i(  the  filed  value  cf 
llraded  eareptiona! 

n  placed  the  wardi 


_..._.      Hi.  uc 

d'    Tbe^  bear  ibe  name  o(  Ibe  mint. 

, .,  _. .._  KdJkfrK/,  u.  acfcptedr  At  first  the  tilver 

coin  wen  of  6  parti  lilver  and  3  copper*  but  in  a  few  year*  they 
Here  ao  debaKd  that  they  degenerated  into  mere  piecea  of  coptvr 
■aihed  with  Diver.  Thelan uueiidatetl  1S97  (vh.  iiij). 

'  «  SUU  (fleiiiaii  CWd).— The  coinage  inued  uncc  tUr 

lilver  of  s,  1.  I  fr.  lod  Jo  centimea,  and  copper  [with 

;ntralhole)' 


j'holeTfmrnloren, 

rfBimool— The  fin"  at 


je  in  the  Tran»- 
it'SIhld^ihe 


•m  made  till  1B91.  vhen  PiEiicknl  Kniger  (nduced 

order  a  coinage  in  gold,  liltcr  and  bmue  aTur  Ihe  E^ 

The  fim  iiiue  occarred  in  1892.  andcon^itedaf  the  oouikI  and  half- 
pound  In  gold;  th-  "™n  h.lt.<-n».  K^-  .i.n>;..  J J 

fhieepence  in  lilx 

Krager on tbe obvene.   ThefintiMueof thepound.hj 


IheEnalUi 

althr ' 

flofln.  ihnii 

~KV  are  all  o(  Ibe 
rait  cl  Preiideal 


^liBJ.itio'itimY^'—I.Pafioaeil*:  ?f«B 


^ica  (MiUn) ;  R^  U(i  Ji  ni 
«aniSv°-' 


arycf  Mid, 


);E.  fiibel 


JuMa  a   nimu- 
'tl  imU^mi  I1K3)] 


titlrdeij 

,  ...    .jn^let. 

Cain-Typti  (190JI;  I_  Fotter,  Bioj 

bA  Kamin:  A.  Cnerol^  J.  H,  von 
«■  (1791-1708);  I.  C.  llaiche,  J 
7a}-tgo«|;T.  E.Mionnel,  g«»g.  I 


.  Imhaol-Blum 
a^°  (jHU  Tim):  "' 


._., -  _ aad C.  F.  Kin.  jini.  tiu! 

_, . ^.Briiily,  Greece.  Alia  Minor.  Syria,  Egypt. 

Ic.,  h^n  in   iStjJ;  F.  LeoDrmaQT.  La  Vnaaui  ^omi  faal^lf 
I187S,  1870):  P.  Gardner.  TypatJCmkCmu  (1*81);  F.  [adu/- 
BJumer,   UnnaU,  tnuMi   (iStlj)^   F.   Imhool-Bliimer  aid   P. 
--_.__-     >'.,„,'„„£  TrmiMMiri  m  Faasuiai   (1B85.    itSt): 
Hiaaria  namanuH  (iBSt^  new  ed.  in  pcTpaniioc): 
GriakiKlt  llu-aat  (i«9o):  Hesl.  C»l<  K  ib 
taih  ed.,  189:):  Hill  Hmmiltiik  •/  Crtrt  aW 
G.  Macdonald,  CaOlatMt  if  Ike  nmalinu 

„    .    ..99-1905)^  E.   Dabeloa.   TVaitf  ^ei  H^msia 

'Ugiu]  dron.  (1901-         );  Tb.  Rcinad),  L'Uiitmfarlamnmaa 

i^  <'l90&) :  G.^FrHlll,  HdlervS'^t  Ch^  (1906)  ;  K.  Reiluif! 
nmia/feiif  H^arrn  (1906);  Periodically  JfMtnct  later^nfr—nf 
'oriUobru  ununKilwac  (Albcn:)^  Nnmiaa  (BecUn). 

B.  Mmntaai  I.     Brandii,     Udia-.    Vaii-    .aif    CnncUiHiei 
(lB6fi);   F.   KljIIKh.  Crmt.   a.   r«iih   MtUalant'  (iBSil:  Cntuku 
^^Uirnau  (|898|;C.  F,  Lchmann.anicleain  kirikai 
Cci.  >dr   ArlinpiitrU    (1S89,    1S91):   ."         '    ■    '    ' 
and  CneicUltylton  (1891). 

C.  Spaial  Cillrictl :  (Sec  alio  the  reuiecllve  voJuim  cf  tke 
_nlilt  UMcwm  Calalciir.)  (s)  Spain.— A-  Heis.  ifnn.  aaf.  it 
fEltatM  (iStoI  ;  Zobel  de  ZannAiui,  EuWiI  jtuunu  4i  ^a  km. 
.-(,7,p.(,<;6-;8tol.E  H,--"-    " '--    l^J^^'l^ 

iij  "'.'if.';;  _,^, ■!-!!.'., .^.i..  ,l.,_");J- A-Blairi>n 

rurJ     (1.WO.      (O    finuin.-J,   Evan,   ^annl 

,:.«.«).     W)  [laly.-F.Caielfi,  W™../l«tntoH 

■I.  PffWBi  OoliBu  (1B70);  R.  Ganucd.  ifi*. 

■     ■    ■   ■■      a.  Tit"  hurXfHBi  "  tf  r<trn>a> 

iiL  1  (tSq4l :  A.  SuBJboa.  if<M. 

SicUy.— B.  \-.  HewL  Cfi-ap  "* 

[icle^  ,„  ■.   -•     1B.  (i»oo-i»».)^ 

!».™-ii  .  .■,(.  uLoftnCoji 

G.  F.  HUl,  Ceiai  v'  .-       '(  ^kH^  I190)).     (.11 

fni.tLtcT.— L.MUUer.X(™«J":',       i-i   1 8ss) ;  £r"-™*« 

F.     Imhoof-Blumer,     Miin3>^  -■■  :■  Ut     (lijii:    P 

.-■     .MiUm    (ifje:! 
1  Minor.— M.BoJh, 

.   lii-oi,    I.    ,,.....^.-„.,.,..^..  O, — ii   lKii^r'(i»9^ 

elon,  Ui  i-cMH  aiWm<«(d«.  Sc.  |l«9j) ;  F.  loihoof-Blancr. 
IF  iu^milami  (1897):  E.  BabfkHi  yamUirc  ^  la  oiL 
.(im.    (ISoali    F.    Imlicpul-Blumer.    kUiniuicliiikr    VuBa 

1901]:  W.  H.  Waddinglan,  Th.  Ranadi  and  E.    Babe]D>. 

iuTtTd  ihrGl^rEait'JIce  l™OrK^fli},— F.  iJe'sait^ 
t  Ja  (cm  uiall  (1S74};  F.  W.  Mrnddrn.  Coiiu  of  lai  Irma 
E.  Babcbn.  Rail  dc  5)>r>c.  Ac.  |l 

lie  (iSt? 


l83<j)^  ff'/i;]  .UuirMFq  rcUdfoci 


£St 


Th.lteinai 


■'    "■■■    ^j;."(j)Er.^ 


187s)!  H.TTi 

uijAhw.  Fra 

Ifmi./npMci 

puUniTCoinj. 


,,a,nn,x,Mi^l,9o»).  I. 

I.  re™,,  Iiani.  Due  de  BL .,  

3ruebei.  "  Roman  McdalUoni."  Bni  Uu.  Ctlli. 
hner.  iifidatUtn.1  ib  JWf^Ve  rcNU.  (iB.-B);  H.  Oibel. 
mu  rempirr  nm  ■  <ia&>-i89i):  E-  Habelon.  Jfio. 
:  nnn.  (iBSs,  iaa6]-  H.  A.  Giueber.  "  Rooaa  Be- 
"  Snt  Jfiu.  Calal-.  E.  J.  Hjctieriin. Syiltmat^ 4a 
n  ViWiHinu  |i9dO;  G.  F.  Hill,  HiHaricml  Xnem 
.  Willen.  CtiikUkU  lit  rsniukca  XaBfcr^rdnaf  bh 
bnfi  til  oaf  Koiur  Clandita  (1909);  H.  A.  Gruebrr, 
Samut  KipiMuan  Cainatci  in  lit  Brititk  Mum 
auitlne.—J^  Sabatiei,  Uoixuiu  »y>>>>/»el  ilM^-. 
k,  Calaloimc  of  llu  Imtrriat  Byumlmt  Crimi  n  Ik 
1,  2vo1..1l«jii). 

1  and  Kodnn:  A.  Gtninl:  J.  Neumann.  Saiirri 
uleittn  KipJrrmSnm  dajB-rST)):  J.  A.  Blandri. 
i^m  See  a  nuJcnu  (1890)^  A.  Engcl  el  R.  Sernm, 
"ojm  dfi  (1891-1905);  Ntmilm.  maimtr  (ihrr- 
chin   voo    Ebengteulb.    itUiriMtu     Uaillaadi    > 

'  J  ^(fW;  J.  FriedllKler.  i 


(i«44) ;  A.  HeiA,  llm%.  in  nil  vaiMki  tEifatt  (1871)  -.  C  F 
Keafy,  Csiaotci  e/  ICeiln  Evofi  Uini-  orii.  JTu.  CauL  ." 
EnriuJi  C«iu,  L  (1^7):  M.  Prou,  la  Uaa^^^rmatinma  (ltal~. 

C.  CmiUwi:  (a)'  Portugal.- A.  C,  Teiiein  de  Aratta.  Dtsr 
ial  maedai  di  i'aflanj  (7S74-1«8a).  (H  Spain.— A.  Hn  l(>a' 
Mifa»-mi(iu«  (ilfi]-i8i^).  (c)  Fiance.— F.  Poey  iTAnK 
ilimn.  Jloiaia  dj  rXuci  (1^58-1861];  nippleimt  by  E.  Can 
i8Bi-iia4):H.  HoSmann.  Vm.  n>yiilad>^nDK((ii7B);CuvL 
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Ji  fUKiniuNfw  (iR}4-ig4o;;  N.  Ramkt,  la  UUoSInri  d  la 
■ramrj  4i  Momuici.  fif.,  n  Fnsma  (1904)1  F.  MutroUe.  La 
UUtiUturi  JrviU''  (IJ03-1904):  I'Eriiiilkt].  Finn  mmunu^fw. 


«n 


RiclujdjDii,  CaJaJ. 


afCrmt  BrilaiKtaid  IrOand  (188;;  j^lH 

pnfm):  R.  W.  Ccdinn-Pilrick.  Siairii  ef  llx  Ctit 
ViijSl:  £■  Bunii,  CMiun  sf  &ixlii>kl  (1^7]:  R^ 
*fECSi«liil>  C««iirfl«S'.il.  ;.';■.,  E.IiniL.j.V,.,  ., 

U»W  la  !»•  i7lA  CoUr;  (hL  G.  C  V^iliUmHO    l»m-i^ 
ffmuiuM    CixfHii'l     Bnluk    JVilnuiiuJic    Jnmjl 
Caunlnc— P  O  *.o(kTCIlil,Mi.JilnntoHrrto(Jom"T  .. 
rn  Limlmri  (IS5  )  and  olher  Worlu  (i8si-iUa}   R  b. 
mbtr  Jt  JVu  mok.  bdo  (iBAd)    A.  ^  Wiie  Zfi.l» 
BaBriiJiiinl  (iSM  1B911)  G  van  Loon  flul  m/liiaqiir 
Bmp?   cd.  I7i>-i;]  )  HipplcDieatla(Iitto(iS6i     a, 
/ta  btlH  it  fmnurtHjuntf     C/)  SviucrlJind-    R  '^  Fa. 
Smaa  Citju  m  Sarlli  Kmimim  Um  Mli)  WuDdF 
■'  -       -      ifiAiiUn-janWHil     (iB9S-lSa9)      1-     < 
-'-'■-I—'---"    — i-j— J   Bmt  n     - 


N  Pl>|w 


G  IrMuni 


<  iWhw!  (  8Sa)  V  Pminli  roRift  i<i 
nuria /Hi/ia  (iMg)  JVdil  dn  Am/i  A  5iiKia  111)4 
m  itt  Pnpt  (184S)  F  and  E.  Cmuhi.  iltmu  di  M 
,.  PlpMkaoU  Voa  A  Vnou  fiSu]  C  Deamcn 
.ZftcB  di  CnisH  (  B91)  I  Fncdkniki  /uJUmB'ui 
(l>«o-i«ei}  A.  Hciih  tf<)dii>J(niri  di  la  Rnauien  c 
A.  ArnuiKl  tlUatiln  1  ilaJicu  (18S3  1U7)  C 
lulan  Udali  (uniu.  Hain  lion  1904)  pcnulial  A 
A  OHKIIIIiiUuii  [M  l^in)      WGrnTunv— H    P   Cap 


■  837)  Ct  J  Toluo 


■iB/JTi/ff  (IBSJI    Cniuo/6 
-'  '-  ■■■■-'-Tl.MaiufcltfBu 


Cr(lSST)  P  HaubcTf  Dawurti  «7;UHIiai . 
(ie85.  1886)  UynlfarMd  n  Uittynlnirr  > 
tlw)      (N  Lu  n  But    &.— G    5chTuinbi 


1/40  (Iqcd) 
tantia  faini  ,._, 
JtmuJat  (lUsI 
ft™"!*  (iSm) 


E.  H   Func  L  Ordrt  » 


'"CI - 


ric: 


V   On™ 
E>M— A 

«?  Wtoih*'*Kfn. 

iPnniep  £ih}i 
unit  athun,  lUf' 
David*.  AncwU  -       ,.  . 
and  ScytUc  K  nn  ol  Bictn*  ind  I 
W  Elliott  Cms  It  SouAtni  India 


«}i  M  Judua  AfHqututi  (cd  Tbomu,  i8}8)  t 
4Juaiid<r  i  Suaamt  n  Ikt  £<ut  (1S7J) ,  T  W  Khi  _ 
If  Cn<u.  6rt  t/  Ctin  (1S77)  P  CardiKr,  Gntk 
ngi  ol  Bictm  ind  India  Ant  Jfw  CUoI  I18S6) 
'«ai^ite(ilcn>/iidu(iBS6).A.Cuanli»huD  Cn*i<<r 

89*1    V'nmit  A.  Ssi  th   CUoJ   0/  Ciw  M  til«  /wIhm 

W  IJ^cn  KumamaU  enoMw  [  B13) 
(..  M  Fmnn  imnns  ■•rm  llntammaLintnim  (1816)  F  5«« 
WxHtnuIinc  m»Jno»  (1864)  W  Tncnlmuaeii  Cnni  ff  Uk 
Onmo'  Kb/cfi  {iBn  Riuun]    R.  5   Poole  and  S  Laiw-I^k 

Poole  talnlsiiu  cf  PiTSUHl  Cnw  •■  Ik  ArUiil  ifiunin  J1BS7) 
S.  Lane  Pnole  CaJoJofae  c^  /lldUl  Crhi  III  M(  Bnliili  ifvinin 
(1SB4  8gi>  F  Coden  y  Zaid  n  IVminiulKa  smhlD-II^aalrl 
11S79).  H  Lavou  CalaJ  dii  mnM  mnJiuiK]  di  Is  hUialUfai 
iHl«nali.  L-Iii.  (1887-1891);  C.  J.  RoJcen.'Caut.^Ua  CMmtfr*- 


/•iliiHi  JfunM  (1893-1896):  Caul,  at  lie  C«u  <>/  Ou  LoJkirt 
Vwnn  (1893-1805);  KAn.  MuHn  lu  Balin.  H.  NUuel.XaliJsF 
itr  onmaliKkcH  JUaiuni,  L-ii.  (1808-190}) ;  O.  CDdringlDn.  UanvM 
af  MiaiUinai  Nnmtsmalia ;  H.  Nrlaon-Wriihl,  Calal.  of  lit  Cniu 
iJk  /•^ion  JVuKKn,  Caiiiila.  voIa.  ii.-iiL,  Sultana  of  Delhi  and 

or,  CMiiiH  CirrBuy  (1 877) ;  Tenien 
rfmcK  C™i  in  !*£  Bit*.  Uoi..  Jth 


-nai  0/  Jatoii  (1964)1 

(19CD);  A.  Sclirocdu.  Xnnoiii, 


D-F.  H.-) 


Moehul  Empe 

C  TluFa,  __.     .  . , 

de  li  Coupcrie.  Calai.  ol  Oh  a 

ctBtury  B.c.-A,c.  611  (i89i);  I.  H. 
Fat\ko  Eaa  I189J-1S98);  N.  C.  M 

D.  LaciDla.  iVaaiuiHriw  nnaanb 

BkIu  nwRtiMolitvi  (1905)!  C.  T,  Gaidi- 

(Joura.  Nenh  Chiu  Bnoch  ol  R.  Aulk  Sue. 

{R.S.P.;H 

XDIIHDLITB,  NUMHDUm,  A.  d'Orbigny's  namt  for  * 
genus  oi  Perfonle  ForBmiiiiten  (4.t.)i  distlnguilhed  by  the 
flaltened,  lenticular  discoid  shell  of  many  turot,  finely  peifanted; 
chimben  lubdivided  by  Incomplete  Mpli  ioto  iquariih  cbajiber* 
lets.  Thii  genus  a  eipedsUy  afaundtot  in  Eocene  Limetone*. 
■hicb  attain  great  Ibicbieu  around  the  Meditemuiean  buin; 
the  Pyramidi  of  Egypt  an  built  ol  it. 

HUN  (0.  Eog.  niinH,  fiem  Lat.  nnniu,  iintui.  fanuliai  term* 


an),. 


wbeiola 


lai  n 


lifeof  nUgioua  observance 
In  ctclesiastjcal  Latin  nanniu  waaused  by  the  younger  membira 

of  St  Benedict,  cap.  61,  Junuril  aalim  Piitra  itui  nningj 
tocaal  quoi  inldtiplur  paltrna  taatnlia  (Du  Cange,  Cfsiisrixiil, 
It  funniu).  Wbilc  mtnna  baa  remained  ai  the  generic  name 
of  a  female  religious,  Honnu  baa  been  replaced  by  mBtuuAm 
and  itSYariou»derivatives{seeMoNK). 

HinUTAK,  a  name  applied  in  Cmoland  (and  tbence  eitcnded 
n  u>e  elsewbere)  to  a  till  or  mountain  puk  appearing  sbova 
be  surface  of  a  glatier.  Greenland  is  for  tbe  most  part  covered 
by  an  jce-cip  of  a  certain  tbickneu  which  moves  iJowly  dtirn- 
wards  to  the  sea.  It  will  rise  upwards  and  pass  over  a  barrier 
if  there  ii  no  outlet,  but  it  will  Sow  betweenand  around  mounlais 
peaka  kaviog  them  standing  as  hills  (nunataks)  above  Ibe 
general  luriace  of  the  icinap.  These  prominences  are  sometime* 
covered  nith  antic  vegetation,  and  ardic  flowera  bloom  freely 
uponlhem  in  the  summer. 

NUHCIO,  or  Nnvrrns  Aposioucns,  a  reproenUtive  of  the 
pope  lent  00  diplomatic  miuinn.  Tlie  nuncios  are  ol  lower 
rank  than  the  legati  a  lolcri,  but  have  practically  supmcded 
them  aiarahassadors  ol  the  papacy.  Nuncios  were  permanently 
cstabLshcd  at  vaiioiu  court!  and  ecclcsiaitical  centres  during 
the  i6th  centuiy.    According  to  (he  decision  of  the  congress  i^ 


It  of  an  ambassador. 


are  Umiled 


■ol  a  nundo 

the  position  of  a  Ugoluj  a  taitre, 

-JHAH  or  Nahda  KUHAR  (d.  1775),  Indian  official,  best 

or  bis  conneidon  with  Wanes  Hastings    (f.>.),  wai 

ofHugliin  1756,  and  in  1764  he  was  appointed  collector 

in  place  of  Hastings,  which  resulted  ir 


mity.     In  177s,  ' 


n  Hasl 


„..-   of  pccubtion 

which  were  enlettained  by  Francis  and  the  olbei  membcn  of 
council  inimical  tn  Hasting  Whilethe  matter  was  ttill  pending 
Nuncomar  was  Irdicted  Inr  forgeiy,  condemned  and  executed. 
Warren  Hastings  and  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  the  chief  justice,  were 
both  impeached,  and  were  accused  by  Burke  and  afterward! 
by  Uacaulay  of  committing  a  judicial  murder;  but  Sir  Jamel 
Stephen,  who  eiamined  the  trial  in  detail,  slates  that  the  indict- 
ment for  forgery  arose  in  the  otdinaty  couise,  was  not  brought 
lanvard  by  Hastings,  and  that  Impey  conducted  the  trial  with 
[aimesa  and  impartiality. 

See  Sir  Jame.  Stephen.  TTh  Slary  0/  Nuncamar  (»  vot»,  188s): 
and  for  another  Irealmenl  of  the  case.  K.  Bcveiidgt,  Tin  Tnaftf 


HUHEATDX,  t 


■n  and  municipal  borough  in  Ibe 
viuon  of  Warwickshire,  England, 
on  the  river  Anker,  a  tributary  of  the  Tame,  and  on  the  Coventry 
cam).    It  it  u  impoitaot  Junction  of  Ihe  Londonand  North 
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Western  railway,  by  which  it  Is  97  m.  N.W.  from  London,  and 
it  is  served  by  the  Leicester-Biimingham  branch  oC  the  Midland 
railway.  Pop.  (1901)  24,996,  rapidly  increasing.  The  situation 
is  low  and  almost  encircled  by  rising  ground.  The  church  of 
St  Nicholas  is  a  large  and  handsome  structure  in  various  styles  of 
architecture,  and  consists  of  nave,  chancel  and  aisles,  with  a 
square  embattled  tower  having  pinnacles  at  the  angles.  It 
contains  several  interesting  monuments.  A  free  grammar  school 
was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  an  English  free 
school  for  the  instruction  of  forty  boys  and  thirty  girb  by  Richard 
Smith  in  171 2.  The  ribbon  industry  is  of  less  importance  than 
formerly,  but  there  are  ironworks,  o>tton,  hat,  clastic  and 
worsted  factories,  and  tanneries;  the  making  of  drain-pipes, 
tiles  and  blue  and  red  bricks  is  a  considerable  industry.  In  the 
neighbourhood  there  are  also  coal  and  ironstone  mines.  The 
prefix  of  the  name  of  the  town  is  derived  from  a  priory  of  nuns 
founded  here  in  11 50.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IH*  ft  weekly 
market  was  granted  to  the  prioress.  Nuneaton  was  incorporated 
in  190/,  and  the  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  six  aldermen 
and  twelve  councillors.    Area  10,597  acres. 

NUNEZ,  PEDRO  (Petrus  Nonius)  (1492-1577),  Portuguese 
mathematician  and  geographer,  was  bom  at  Alcaccr  do  Sal, 
and  died,  at  Coimbra,  where  he  was  professor  of  mathematics. 
He  publbhed  several  works,  including  a  copiously-annotated 
translation  of  portions  of  Ptolemy  (1537),  and  a  treatise  in  two 
books,  De  arte  atque  ratione  navigandi  (1546).  His  clear  state- 
ment of  the  scientific  equipment  of  the  early  Portuguese  explorers 
has  become  famous.  A  complete  edition  of  all  his  writings 
appeared  at  Basel  in  1592. 

bee  F.  de  B.  Garc2o-StockIcr,  Ensaio  histonco  sabre  a  oneem  e 
profressos  das  mathemalicas  em  Portugal  (Paris,  1819);  R.  H.  Major, 
rnnce  Henry  the  Navigator  (London.  1868,  p.  55). 

NUNEZ  CABEJCA  DE  VACA,  ALVARO  {c.  1490 -c.  1564). 
Spanish  explorer,  was  the  lieutenant  of  Pamfilo  de  Narvaez 
in  the  expedition  which  sailed  from  Spain  in  1537;  when 
Narvaez  was  lost  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Cabeza  de  Vaca  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  mainland  somewhere  to  the  west  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Mississippi,  and,  striking  inland  with  three  companions, 
succeeded,  after  long  wandering  and  incredible  hardship,  in 
reaching  the  city  of  Mexico  in  1536.  Returning  to  Spain  in  1537, 
he  was  appointed  "  adelantado  "  or  administrator  of  the  province 
of  Rio  de  la  Plata  in  1 540.  Sailing  from  Cadiz  in  the  end  of  that 
year,  after  touching  at  Cananea  (Brazil),  he  landed  at  the  island 
of  St  Catharine  in  the  end  of  March  1541.  Leaving  his  ships 
to  proceed  to  Buenos  Aires,  he  set  out  in  November  with  about 
I  so  men  to  find  his  way  overland  to  Ascension  (Asunci6n)  for 
the  relief  of  his  rountrymen  there.  The  little  band  reached 
their  destination  in  the  following  year.  After  various  successes 
in  war  and  diplomacy  in  his  dealings  with  the  Indians,  Nufiez 
was  sent  home  under  arrest  in  1544,  and  in  1551  was  banished 
to  Africa  by  the  council  of  the  Indies  for  eight  years.  He  was 
recalled  in  about  a  year  and  appointed  to  a  judgeship  in  Seville, 
where  he  died  not  later  than  1564. 

The  Naufragtos  ("  Shipwrecks  ")  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca.  which  relate 
to  the  Florida  expedition  and  his  loumey  to  the  city  of  Mexico, 
appeared  at  Zamora  in  1542;  the  work  has  frequently  been 
reprinted,  and  an  annotated  English  translation  was  published  by 
T.  Buckingham  Smith  in  i8*$i.  His  ComeHtarios  (1555)  chronicle 
the  events  of  the  South  Amcncan  expedition.  See  Fanny  Bandelier, 
Journey  cfA.  NuMez  Cabeza  de  Vaca  (ed.  A.  F.  Bandelier,  New  York, 
X905). 

MUNEZ  de  ARCB,  CASPAR  (1834-1903).  Spanish  poet, 
dramatist  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  ValladoUd,  where  he  was 
educated  for  the  priesthood.  He  had  no  vocation  for  the 
ecclesiastical  state,  plunged  into  literature,  and  produced  a  play 
entitled  Amor  y  OrguUo  which  was  acted  at  Toledo  in  1849 
To  the  displeasure  of  his  father,  an  official  in  the  post  office, 
the  youth  refused  to  enter  the  seminary,  and  escaped  to  Madrid, 
where  he  obtained  emplo)rment  on  the  staff  of  El  Obscrvador, 
a.  Liberal  newspaper  He  afterwards  founded  El  Bachillcr 
Honduras,  a  journal  in  which  he  advocated  a  policy  of  Liberal 
concentration,  and  he  attracted  sufficient  notice  to  justify  his 
appointment  as  governor  of  LogrofU>,  and  his  nommalion  as 
deputy  for  ValladoUd  in  1865     He  was  imprisoned  at  C&ccrcs 


for  his  violent  attacks  on  the  reacti<»tary  ministfy  oC  Namaes. 
acted  as  secretary  to  the  revolutionary  Junta  of  Catalonia  vlia 
Isabella  was  dethroned,  and  wrote  the  "  Manifesto  to  the  Nation  " 
published  by  the  provisional  government  on  the  26th  of  Ociober 
1868.  During  the  next  few  years  he  practically  withdrew  frmn 
political  life  till  the  restoration,  when  he  attached  himself  to 
Sagasta's  party.  He  served  under  Sa^asta  as  minister  for  tte 
cplonies,  the  interior,  the  exchequer  and  education;  but  iO- 
health  compelled  him  to  resign  on  the  a7th  of  July  1890,  aad 
henceforth  he  refused  to  take  office  again.  He  was  dected  to 
the  Spanish  Academy  on  the  8th  of  January  X874  and  «as 
appointed  a  life-senator  in  1886.  He  died  at  Madrid  on  tbe 
13th  of  February  1903. 

Nufiez  de  Arce  first  came  into  notice  as  a  dramatist,  and  he 
remained  faithful  to  the  stage  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  ccntuiy. 
In  addition  to  three  plays  written  in  collaboratioa  with  Antoaio 
Hurtado,  he  produced  iQuUn  es  el  atUort  (1859),  La  Cmentadd 
Zapatero  (1859),  JComo  se  empeHa  un  maridot  (i860),  Dnda 
de  la  konra  (1863),  Ni  tanlo  ni  tan  poco  (1865),  ^iirit  debe^  pigA 
(1867)  and  El  has  de  Una  (1872).    But  Nufiez  de  Aire's  tolcat 
was  more  lyrical  than  dramatic,  and  his  celebrity  dates  from  tbe 
appearance  of  Critos  del  combate  (1875),  &  odleclion  of  poena 
exhorting  Spaniards  to  lay  aside  domestic  quarrels  and  to  save 
their  country  from  anarchy,  more  dangerous  than  a  foreign  foe. 
He  maintained  his  position  (in  popidar  esteem)  as  tbe  only  possible 
rival  of  Campoamor  by  a  series  of  phlloGophic,degiac  and  symbolic 
poenos: — Raimundo  Lulio,  Ultima  lamentacidn  de  Lord'  Byrsm 
(1879),  Un  Idilio  y  una  Elegta  (1879),  La  Sdva  oscura  (iS:?) 
and  La  Visi6n  de  Pray  Martin  (1880).    The  old  brilliance  sets 
off  the  naturalistic  observation  of  Ltt  Pesca  (1S84)  and  La 
iiaruja  (1886).  The  list  of  his  worksls  completed  by  Peemoi  certcs 
(1895)  and  /Sursum  cordat  (1900);    Hemdn  el  loba^  published 
in  El  Liberal  (January  23,  1881)  and  Lusbd  remain  unfinishfd 
His  strength  lies  in  the  gradousness  of  his  vision,  ha  sincerity 
and  command  of  his  instrument;  his  weakness  derives  from  hb 
divided  sympathies,  his  moods  of  obvious  sentiment  and  his 
rhetorical  facility.    But  at  his  best,  as  in  the  Critos  dei  cowibeie, 
he  Is  a  master  of  virile  music  and  patriotic  doctrine.  O-  F.-K.) 

NUORO.  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Sardinia,  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Sassari,  38I  m.  E.  of  Macomer  by  nuL  Fop.  (looi , 
6739.  It  is  situated  1905  ft.  above  sea-level  in  the  east  central 
portion  of  the  island,  amid  fine  scenery.  Nuoro  was  the  capital 
of  a  province  from  1848  to  i860.  It  is  connected  by  road  wiih 
Fonni,  Bitti  and  OrmeL  An  inscription  discovered  in  siiz 
about  13  m.  W.  of  Nuoro  in  1889,  near  Orotelli,  has  the  lettess 
FIN  NVRR  {fin{fis)Nurr. . .  ),  which  are  explained  as  refcrriag 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  of  Nuoro  in  Ronwn  ximes. 
showing  (what  was  not  known  before)  that  the  name  and  the 
place  are  of  Roman  origin  (F.  Vivanet  in  Notisie  dctfi  scczi 
1889,  203).  (T.  AsJ 

NUPE,  formerly  an  independent  state  of  W.  Africa,  now  a 
province  in  the  British  protectorate  of  Nigeria.  Under  Fula  rtde. 
Nupe  occupied  both  banks  of  the  Niger  for  a  distance  of  sods 
1 50  m.  above  the  Benue  confluence.  Only  the  part  of  N  upe  Donh 
of  the  Niger  now  constitutes  the  province;  area  6400  sq.  b.; 
estimated  pop.  about  150,000.  It  is  in  many  portions  hu^j 
cultivated,  and  owing  to  its  admirable  water  sui^ly  is  likely  ij> 
prove  particulariy  valuable  as  a  field  for  the  extensive  cultivatks 
of  cotton.  Bida  (9.V.),  the  capital,  is  connected  by  railway  (be  . 
1907-1908)  with  Baro,  a  port  on  the  Niger  70  m.  above  Lo4o;s. 

Nupe  had  an  ancient  and  very  interesting  consUtutba  «.- 
which  the  leading  features  were  adopted  by  the  Fula  when  their 
rule  was  established  about  the  year  1859.  Bida  was  fouz^ieC 
in  that  year  Nupe  was  conquered  by  the  tnx^is  of  the  X^r 
Company  in  1897,  and  the  legal  status  of  slavery  was  tlva 
nommally  abolished.  The  company  was,  however,  unable  t:: 
occupy  the  country,  and  on  the  withdrawal  of  its  troops  'be 
deposed  emir  returned  In  1901  it  became  necessary  to  sab«^=r 
Nupe  a  second  time  British  troops  marched  to  Bida.  T^ 
emir  fled  without  fighting  and  was  deposed.  Another  ctt. 
was  appointed  in  his  place,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  tb* 
British  crown,  and  wprked  cordially  with  the  Britisb 
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who  was  stationed  at  Bida.    Tlie  province  is  ^vided  into  three 

administrative  districts— Bida,  Lapai  and  Agaie.    These  are  again 

divided  into  nine  native  districts,  five  to  the  west  and  four  to 

the  east  of  the  Kaduna  river.    Provincial  ooorts  of  justice  have 

been  established. 

See  Nigeria,  Bida.  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  ancient 
coastitution  of  Nupe  see  "  The  Fulani  Emirates  of  Northern  Nigeria," 
by  Major  J.  A.  Burdon  in  the  Ceo  Journ.t  voL  xxiv  (London,  1904). 

NUREMBERG  (Gcr.  NUmberg),  a  city  of  Germany,  the  second 
town  in  Bavaria  in  size,  and  the  first  in  commercial  importance. 
It  lies  in  the  district  of  Middle  Franconia  in  a  sandy  but  well- 
oiltivated  plain,  124  m.  by  raU  N.W.  from  Munich.  The  city 
is  divided  by  the  small  river  Pegnitz,  a  tributary  of  the  Main, 
into  two  parts,  called  respectively  the  Lorenzer  Seite  and  the 
Scbalder  Seite,  after  the  two  principal  churches.  There  are 
four  islands  in  the  Pegnitz,  which  is  crossed  here  by  fourteen 
bridges.  Formerly  among  the  richest  and  most  influential  of 
the  free  imperial  towns,  Nuremberg  is  one  of  the  few  cities  of 
Europe  that  have  retained  their  medieval  aspect  largely  un- 
impaired. Considerable  sections  of  the  andent  walls  and  moat 
still  remain,  though  the  demolition  of  portions  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  modem  traffic  and  expansion  has  somewhat 
destroyed  its  quaint  medieval  character.  Of  the  365  bastibns 
which  formerly  strengthened  the  walls,  however,  nearly  zoo 
are  still  in  sUu^  and  a  few  of  the  interesting  old  gateways  have 
also  been  preserved.  Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked, 
and  the  majority  of  the  houses  have  their  gables  turned  towards 
the  street.  The  general  type  of  architecture  is  Gothic,  but  the 
rich  details,  which  are  lavished  with  especial  freedom  in  the 
interior  courts,  are  usually  borrowed  from  the  Renaissance. 
Most  of  the  private  dwellings  date  from  the  i6th  century,  and 
there  are  practically  none  of  earlier  date  than  the  xsth  century. 
A  praiseworthy  desire  to  maintain  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
town  has  led  most  of  the  builders  of  new  houses  to  imitate  the 
lofty  peaked  gables,  oriel  windows  and  red-tiled  roofs  of  the 
older  dwellings.  Altogether  Nuremberg  presents  a  faithful 
picture  of  a  prosperous  toWn  of  three  hundred  years  ago. 

The  old  burg,  or  castle  (Kaiserscfaloss),  is  picturesqudy 
placed  on  a  rock  on  the  north  side  of  the  town.    This  dates 
most  probably  from. the  early  part  of  the  nth  century,  but  it 
received  its  present  form  mainly  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Frederick  I.  about  150  years  later.    It  was  restored  in  careful 
harmony  with  its  original  appearance  in  1854-1856,  and  part 
of  the  interior  is  fitted  up  as  a  royal  residence,  the  families  of 
the  German  emperor  and  of  the  king  of  Bavaria  ha\'ing  apart- 
ments therein.    In  the  Heidenturm  are  two  late  Romanesque 
chapels,  one  above  the  other.    Other  parts  of  the  castle  are  the 
pentagonal  tower,  the  oldest  btiilding  in  the  town,  wherein  are 
preserved  the  famous  "  iron  virgin  of  Nuremberg,"  and  other 
instruments  of  torture;  the  granary  (Kornhaus),  also  called 
the  Kaiscrstallung;   and  the  Vestnertor  or  Vestnerturm.    The 
castle  of  Nuremberg  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  German 
sovereigns  in  the  later  middle  ages,  and  the  imperial  regah'a 
were  kept  here  from  1434  to  1796.    Near  it  are  the  remains  of 
the  burg  of  the  HohenzoUems,  the  principal  existing  part  of 
which  is  the  chapel  of  St  Walpurgis,  which  was  destroyed  with 
the  rest  of  the  building  in  1420,  but  was  restored  in  1892.    Not 
far  from  these  ruins  stands  the  Luginsland,  a  stronghold  with 
four  corner  turrets,  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  burghers  in 
X367  as  a  watch-tower  against  the  burg  of  the  HohensoUcms. 

Nuremberg  contains  several  interesting  churches,  the  finest 
of  which  are  those  of  St  Lorenz,  of  St  Sebald  and  of  Our  Lady. 
All  three  are  Gothic  edifices  and  are  notable  for  their  elaborately 
carved  doorwa3rs,  in  which  free  play  has  been  given  to  the 
exuberant  fancy  of  the  Gothic  style,  and  all  three  enshrine 
valuable  treasures  of  art.  The  Church  of  St  Lawrence,  the 
largest  of  the  three,  was  built  in  the  X3th  and  14th  centuries 
and  has  recently  been  restored.  In  it  is  the  masterpiece  of  the 
sculptor,  Adam  KrafTt,  consisting  of  a  ciborium,  or  receptacle 
for  the  host,  in  the  form  of  a  florid  Gothic  spire  65  ft.  high; 
the  carving  of  this  work  is  exquisitely  minute  and  delicate,  llie 
west  front  contains^  a  magnificent  rose-window,  and  some  of 


the  stained  glass  dates  from  the  xsth  and  x6th  centuries.  In 
front  of  the  altar  hangs  a  curious  piece  of  wood-carving  by  Vcit 
Stoss,  representing  the  Salutation.  The  shrine  of  St  Sebald, 
in  the  church  of  St  Sebald,  consbting  of  a  bronze  sarcophagus 
and  canopy,  in  the  richest  Gothic  style,  adorned  with  numerous 
statues  and  reliefs,  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  German  art.  It  was  executed  by  Peter  Vischer,  the 
celebrated  artist  in  bronze,  who  was  occupied  on  the  work 
for  thirteen  years  (1506-X5X9),  and  has  here  shown  himself 
no  unworthy  rival  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti.  The  church  of  Our 
Lady  possesses  some  fine  old  stained-glass  windows  and  some 
paintings  by  Michael  Wohlgemuth.  ^  The  Tuchersche  altar,  with 
its  winged  picture,  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  Nuremberg 
school  about  the  middle  of  the  xsth  century.  This  church  was 
restored  in  X878-X88X.  Other  noteworthy  churches  are  those 
of  St  Jacob,  founded  about  1200  and  restored  in  1824;  and  of 
St  Aegidius. 

The  town  hall  (Rathaus),  an  edifice  in  the  Italian  style, 
erected  in  x6x6-x6x9,  contaiiu  frescoes  by  Dilrcr,  and  a  curious 
stucco  relief  of  a  tournament  held  at  Nuremberg  in  X446.  The 
building  incorporated  an  older  one  of  the  14th  century,  of  which 
the  great  hall,  with  its  timber  roof,  is  part.  The  most  interesting 
secular  buildings  are  the  houses  of  the  old  patrician  families. 
Among  the  most  characteristic  of  these  are  the  old  residence  of 
the  counts  of  Nassau,  and  the  houses  of  the  Tucher,  Funk  and 
Pcller  families.  A  spedal  interest  attaches  to  the  dwellings  of 
Albert  Dfirer,  Hans  Sachs,  the  cobblcr-poct,  and  Johann  Palm, 
the  patriotic  bookseller  who  was  shot  by  order  of  Napoleon 
in  x8o6.  There  are  statues  of  DQrcr,  Sachs,  Mclanchthon,  the 
reputed  founder  of  the  grammar-school,  the  navigator  Martin 
Behaim,  and  Peter  Henlein,  the  inventor  of  the  watch;  and 
the  streets  are  further  embellished  with  several  fountaiiis,  the 
most  noteworthy  of  which  are  the  Schdne  Brunnen,  X38S-X396, 
in  the  form  of  a  large  Gothic  pyramid,  adorned  with  statues 
of  the  seven  electors,  the  "  nine  worthies,"  and  Moses  and  the 
prophets;  and  the  G&nsemAnnchen  or  goose-mannikin,  a  clever 
little  bronze  figure  by  Pankratz  Labenwolf.  On  the  way  to  the 
cemetery  of  St  John,  which  contains  the  graves  of  Diirer,  Sachs,' 
Behaim  and  other  Nuremberg  worthies,  are  Krafft's  stations, 
seven  pillars  bearing  stone  rehefs  of  the  Passion,  and  ranked 
among  the  finest  works  of  the  sculptor. 

The  Germanic  national  museum,  established  in  an  old  Car- 
thusian monastery,  has  developed  into  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  institutions  of  its  kind  in  Germany.  It  includes 
a  picture-gallery,  principally  of  German  works  of  the  xsth  and 
x6th  centuries,  including  masterpieces*  by  Holbein,  DQrer, 
Wohlgemuth  and  others.  The  municipal  libraiy  contains  about 
2000  manuscripts  and  80,000  printed  books,  some  of  which  are 
of  great  rarity. 

The  population  of  Nuremberg  was,  in  1905,  including  a 
garrison  of  about  3000  men,  294,344,  of  whom  X4S,3S4  were  males 
and  X48,990  females.  Of  these  again  X96,907  were  Protestants 
(Evangelical),  86,939  Roman  Catholics  and  6819  Jews.  At  the 
height  of  its  prosperity  in  the  middle  ages  the  population  has 
been  estimated  at  as  high  a  figure  as  x  50,000,  but  there  seems  good 
reason  to  believe  that  it  did  not  exceed  40,000  to  50,000  souls. 
In  x8i8  it  had  sunk  to  27,000,  but  since  then  has  steadily 
increased.  On  the  xst  of  January  1899,  thirteen  outlying 
communes  were  incorporated,  extending  the  area  of  the  town 
from  2805  to  13,700  acres. 

Nuremberg  occupies  a  high  place  among  the  industrial  and 
commercial  centres  of  Europe.  The  principal  manufactures 
are  toys  and  fancy  articles  in  metal,  carved  wood  and  ivory, 
which  are  collectively  known  as  Nuremberg  wares.  Nuremberg 
is  the  chief  market  in  Eur<^  for  hops.  It  is  an  important 
junction  for  railways  to  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  is  on  the 
main  line  from  Cologne  and  Frankfort-on-Maln  to  Munich, 
Vienna  and  Eger.  In  addition  to  its  railways,  trade  is  facilitated 
by  the  Ludwig  canal,  connecting  the  Danube  and  the  Main. 

History. — The  fiist  authentic  mention  of  Nuremberg,  which 
seems  to  have  been  called  into  existence  by  the  foundation  of  the 
casUe,  occurs  in  a  document  of  X050;  and  about  the  same  period 
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il  ncdved  [rom  lie  cmpenc  Hcniy  IIL  petmlMloii  w  aubliib 
a.  mint  and  a  maikct.  Il  b  said  to  have  been  dstroyed  by  the 
empeior  Hcniy  V.  io  ii05,but  if  this  waslhccaic  tbe  townmiut 
have  been  very  npecdily  rebuilt,  as  ja  1137  we  find  the  empenu 

Henry  the  Proud,  dui^e  oi  BavaiiL  Aa  imptriai  officer,  &ty1cd 
the  burggrave  of  Nuremberg,  wlio,  however,  uenu  to  have  been 
merely  Ilie  military  governor  of  the  caaEle,  and  to  have  exercised 
no  Bvay  over  the  dtizena,  became  prominent  [o  tbe  i  jth  century. 
Thii  office  came  iolo  thehandiof  the  counts  ol  HohcnzoUem  at 
the  be^noing  of  the  13th  ceotury,  and  burggravc  of  Nuremberg 
it  still  ooe  of  the  tilleiof  their  dnceodant,  the  German  emperor. 
The  government  of  the  town  was  voted  in  the  patriciao  familica, 
who,  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  events  in  tbe  free  towns, 
succeeded  in  permanently  aduding  the  civic  gilds  from  all 
ihare  of  muoidpal  power,  although  in  1347  there  was  a  sharp 
rising  afsinst  thi>  oligaicby.  The  towa  was  specially  tavouicd 
by  the  German  monanhi,  who  (requeoily  nsidnl  and  bcLd  dieu 
here,  and  in  uij  Frederick  U.  conleired  upon  it  the  ligbttof  a 
fltc  imperial  tovTL  By  the  tcrmt  of  this  chaner  the  [own 
appeiri  to  have  been  immediately  subject  to  the  king,  who  was 
representccf  by  his  magisirate  (or  Sckultfitits).  In  a  short  time, 
however,  the  latter  appears  to  have  been  assisted  by  '^ 


included  between  Charles  V.  and  the  PiDtalanli  in  1^31. 
TheGnt  blow  to  its  prosperity  was  the  discovery  of  Ihesra-miUe 
India  in  I4g7i  and  tbe  second  was  infficted  by  ihe  Tlnrtv 
Yeuj'  War,  during  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  besieged  hut 
ia  an  entrenched  cunp  by  WiUensldD.  During  the  eight  or  tea 
weelu  that  the  blotbade  lasted  no  fewer  than  lo^ooo  of  tbe 
areiaid  lohivbdiedof  wantordisease.  .Thedown. 
town  was  accelerated  by  tbe  illibent  pohcy  of  a 
and  the  French  Revolution  i    '       " 


ej(burgi 


era]  an 


lU-iCas. 


ic  governing  and  adminl 
under  the  proidency  ol  the  bailiff.  The  last-naiHEd  official 
soon  confined  hinuell  to  the  judicial  magiiteiial  office,  and  a 
further  Increase  in  the  numbers  of  tbe  council  hiviog  taken  place 
by  the  appointment  of  S  nominees  of  tbe  king,  a  municipal  council 
of  34,  under  llie  direction  of  the  aenior  consul  or  burgomaster, 
dealt  vnth  matten  exclusively  ^dvlc  Later  this  council  (the 
kleinc  Kat)  was  increased  to  4a  members,  S  of  whom  belonged 

In  1356  Nuremberg  witnioed  the  promnlfitioii  ol  ibefamotu 
Gohten  Bull  of  the  emperor  Chacks  IV.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
ijth  century  the  burggiavea  of  Nuremberg,  wbo  bad  la  the 
mean^me  raised  themselves  to  the  rank  of  princes  of  the  Empire, 
were  Invested  wiEh  tbe  maigraviaie  of  Brandenburg,  and  sold 
thdr  castle  to  the  town.  They,  however,  reserved  certain  rights, 
and  their  insistence  on  these  led  to  fierce  and  sanguinary  feuds 
between  tbe  burghers  and  the  margraves  Albert  Achilles  and 
Frederick  and  Albert  Aldbiades  of  Bayreutb. 

The  quarrel  with  the  margraves,  however,  did  not  interfere 
with  the  growth  of  the  town's  prosperity,  which  reached  its  acme 
in  the  i6tb  century.  Like  Augsburg,  Kurembcrg  attained 
great  wealth  as  an  iotecDiediaiy  between  luly  and  the  East 
on  Ihe  one  band,  and  northern  Europe  on  the  other.  It)  manu- 
factures were  «o  well  knovm  thallt  pasted  into  a  pmverb — 
"  Ntiremberg's  hand  goes  through  every  land."  Its  dtisens 
■■     ■  '  h  luxury  that  Aeneas  Sylvius  (Pope  Pi     "  '  ' 


left  it 


imple  burgher  of  N 


Mbergwi 

m  had  gradually 


lodged  than  the  king  of  Scotland. 

extended  its  sway  over  a  territory  0       .  .,         . 

and  was  able  to  furnish  tbeempeiDr  Maximilian  with  a  contingent 

ol  tooo  troops.     But  perbaps  the  great  glory  of  Nuremberg  lies 

ia  its  claim  10  be  ibe  principal  fount  of  German  art.   Ill  important 

SKhJtectural  features  have  already  been  described.     Tbe  ' 

of  Its  dtizensfor  sculpture  ia  abundantly  manifest  in  ihesu 

and  carvings  on  their  houses.     AdamKrafft,  V^t  StossandPtter 

Vischer  form  a  trinity  of  sculptors  of  which  a 

proud.    In  painting  Nuremberg  is  not  less  p 

names  of  Wohlgemuth  and  DUrer  sufficiently 

decorative  arts  the  Nuremberg  handicraftsman  attained  great 


and  a  brge  proportion 
>tovesandlhelil(e.whi 
was  made  io  Ni 
iSSs),tbeworke 
to  the  above  list  of 


iberg  woiksh<^.     Weni 


rdsoB- 
Ik  added 
n  literary  history — by 
.0  Hans  Sachs  and  1' 


ihabitanii,  whifb  Include  watches,  at  first  called  "  Nurembai 
[gs,"  the  air-gun,  gun-hxks,  the  temsiriil  and  nlestial  ^obo. 
X  composition  now  called -brass,  and  Ihe  an  of  wire-drawing. 
Nuremberg  was  the  fiist  ol  tbe  imperial  (owns  to  throw  In  its 
ilh  the  Reformation,  and  it       ' 
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king  of  Prussia 

Prussia,  however,  reiusea  tne  otter,     in  1003  iHuremnerg  was 
allowed  to  maintain  its  nominal  position  as  ■  free  dty,  but  ia 
it  was  anneied  to  Bavarii. 

.1      f  M  r,  .V;  -.  :,r,  ,/.;..!  ,,j\-  tfi  ijy  (fiurembttg.  liji- 
.  :..„.^,^,   l„ii,u  „™i  i„ti,...,i/i  (Sureniherg.  ia«s)i  lad 
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MORSI  (a  shortened  form  of  the  earlier  "  nourice,"  adapted 

through  the  French  from  Lat.  muirii,  nulrin,  to  nourish), 

primarily  a  woman  vbo  suckles  and  takes  care  ol  an  infant. 

generally  one  who  has  the  general  charge  of  childreB: 

rson,  male  or  female,  who  attends  to  ilie  udc,  and 

paniculatly  one  who  has  been  tiained  professionally  for  that 

irpose  (see  NutsINC). 

HOBSIHQ.    The  develi^menl  of  skk-nutsing,   which    has 

profession,  it  one  of  the  most  notaUe  features  ol 
modem  sodsl  life.    The  evolution  of  Ihe  sick-aune  is  "^' 

mainly  due  to  three  very  diverse  influences — religion,  war  and 
science — to  name  them  in  chronological  order.  It  was  rcligioa 
which  finl  Induced  ladies,  in  the  earlier  cenluiies  of  Chrisliajiiiy. 
10  lake  up  the  care  of  the  sick  as  a  charitable  duly.  Tlie  eulisi 
forerunner  ol  the  great  sisterhood  of  nurses  of  whom  wc  hate 
any  record  was  Fablola,  a  patrician  Rotnan  lady,  who  in  a  it  3Sa 
founded  a  hospital  in  Rome  with  a  convalescent  home  attacbcd. 
and  devoted  herself  and  hu  fortune  to  the  cart  of  the  sick  poor. 
She  had  a  rival  in  Ihe  empress  FUcdlla,  Ibe  pious  consort  el 
TheodoHus  I.  (*.!>.  379-395),  who  also  personally  visited  tbe 
hospitals  and  attended  on  the  sick.  Organised  nursing  docs 
not  appear  to  have  formed  any  part  of  medical  crealmcvl. 
except  in  40  far  as  Ihe  deacons  of  the  church  allended  on  llw 
poor,  until  the  4tb  century  ol  the  Christian  era-  After  tlut  date 
the  ernployment  of  women  for  this  purpose  must  have  dfvdiped 
rapidly,  for  in  the  reign  of  Honorius  (a.d.  395-41J)  til  bundrtd 
women  were  engaged  in  the  hoqiitals  of  Alexandria,  These 
institutions  were  managed  by  the  der^,  and  (hrDu^oiu  ibe 
dark  and  middle  ages  the  hospital  and  nursing  sysicms  wiie 
connected  with  religious  bodies.  Nurses  were  proviikii  by  ita 
male  and  female  monastic  orders,  an  arrangement  wliich  slij 

ally  being  abandoned  through  Ibe  increasing  demands  of  mediol 

sdence,  wblcb  have  led  tbe  hospitals  to  establish  trainif^sdnob 

of  their  own.     Tbe  names  of  the  oldest  loundationa  wfaid  aS 

survive,  luch  as  the  Hdlel  Dieu  in  Parts.  S 

St  Birtbolomew't  in  London,  the  order  ol  St 

(in  the  form  of  a  modem  revival)  that  of  St  John  ol  Ji 

sufficiently   indicate   the    --'-'--■    -  ■--' 
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Older  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul,  founded  in  1653  for  the  express 
puipose,  is  still  the  largest  nursing  organiaation  in  the  world. 
Even  in  Protestant  England,  where  purely  secular  training 
schoob  have  reached  their  highest  developmoit,  the  generic 
title  of  Sister,  alike  prised  by  its  holders  and  honoured  by  the 
public,  remains  the  popular  and  professional  synonym  for  head 
i^arse,  and  perpetuates  the  old  association.  Nursing,  as  a 
popular  or  fashionable  occupation,  is  not  a  modem  invention. 
Sir  Henry  Burdett  quotes  an  order,  dated  30th  May  1578, 
directing  the  master  and  the  prior  of  the  H6tel  Dieu  "not  to 
receive  henceforth  any  novices  without  speaking  of  it  to  the 
company,  because  there  are  an  excessive  number  of  nuns  and 
novices,  who  cause  great  expense  to  the  said  H^el  Dieu.'' 
In  Protestant  countries  a  secular  nursing  system  came  in  with 
the  Reformation.  The  staff  appointed  for  St  Bartholomew's, 
on  its  re-establishment  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1544,  insisted  of  a 
matron  and  twelve  nurses,  who  were  engaged  in  domestic 
occupations  when  off  duty.  Thus  nursing  became  a  menial 
office  and  an  inferior  means  of  livelihood,  adopted  by  women 
of  the  lower  orders  without  any  training  or  special  skill;  and 
so  it  continued  down  to  the  middle  of  the  xgth  century,  when 
a  new  movement  began  which  was  destined  to  revolutionize  the 
status  of  the  nurse. 

Its  distinctive  feature  was  the  systematic  training  of  nurses  for 
their  vocation.    Previously  a  certain  amount  of  regular  instruc- 
tion had  no  doubt  been  given  here  and  there  by  individual 
physicians  and  surgeons;  lectures  to  nurses  were  delivered  in  the 
New  York  Hospital  as  early  as  xyga    But  these  were  isolated 
efforts.    Such  skill  as  nurses  possessed  was  picked  up  in  the  wards. 
No  qualifications  were  required,  nor  indeed  would  they  have 
been  forthcoming,  so  low  had  the -calling  sunk  in  public  estima- 
tion.   The  credit  of  inaugurating  the  new  order  of  things  belongs 
to  Germany,  and  here  again  the  religious  influence  came  into  play/ 
The  beginning  of  the  modem  system  dates  from  the  foundation 
of  the  institute  for  training  deaconesses  at  Kaiserswerth  by 
Pastor  Fliedner  in  X836.    It  is  trao'that  state  training  schools 
for  male  nurses  had  previously  existed  in  Prussia,  the  oldest 
having  been  founded  at  Magdeburg  in  1799;  but  the  employment 
of  men  in  hospital  wards  is  a  feature  of  the  German  s^tem  which 
has  not  been  o>pied  by  other  advanced  countries,  and  seems 
to  be  in  pcocess  of  abandonment  in  Germany.    It  is  a  heritage 
from  the  middle  ages,  when  the  Knights  Hospitallers  undertook 
for  men  the  duties  discharged  in  female  institutions  by  the  nims. 
The  male  schools,  therefore,  stand  somewhat  apart,  though  they 
mark  a  stage  in  the  evolution  of  nursing  as  the  earliest  regular 
training  establishments.    The  Kaiserswerth  Institute,  on  the 
contrary,  had  a  far-reaching  and  lasting  influence,  and  may 
fairly  claim  to  be  the  mother  of  the  modem  system.    England, 
in  particular,  owes  much  to  it,  for  there  Florence  Nightingale 
acquired  the  practical  knowledge  which  enabled  her  afterwards 
to  turn  her  remarkable  gift  of  organization  to  such  brilliant 
account.    The  example  of  Kaiserswerth  was  soon  followed,  and 
not  in  Germany  only.    In  1838  the  Society  of  Friends  founded 
a  nursing  organization  iir  Philadelphia,  and  in  1840  Mrs  Fry,  a 
member  of  the  same  community,  started  the  Institution  of 
Nursing  Sisters  in  London.    In  1857  the  nurses  attached  to  it 
numbered  ninety.    They  received  their  practical  training  at 
Guy's  and  St  Thomas's  Hospitals.    On  the  continent  institutes 
for  nursing  deaconesses  were  founded  at  Strassburg,  Utrecht, 
Berlin,  BresLau,  K5nigsberg  and  Carlsruhe  between  1842  and 
385Z.    In  London  a  -Churdi  of  England  training  institution 
(3t  John's  House)  was  opened  in  1848.    There  were  three  classes 
— (t)  sisters,  (3)  probationers,  (3)  nurses.    The  nursing  at  King's 
College  Hospital  was  for  many  years  undertaken  by  this  society, 
whose  members  were  trained  at  the  hospitaL 

The  training  system,  thus  inaugurated  on  a  semi-religious 
basis,  received  a  new  impetus  from  the  Crimean  War,  which 
waK  further  emphasized  by  the  Civil  War  in  America  and  the 
subsequent  great  conflicts  on  the  continent.  The  despatch  of 
Florence  Nightingale  with  a  staff  of  trained  nurses,  to  super- 
intend the  administration  of  the  military  hospitals  was  the 
direct  result  of  the  publicity  given  to  the  details  of  the  Crimean 


War  by  The  Times,  and  it  formed  a  new  departure  which  riveted 
the  ^yes  of  the  civilized  world.  The  work  undertaken  and 
accomplished  by  this  lady  was  far  more  important  than  the  mere 
nursing  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  She  had  gnsptd  the 
principles  of  hygiene,  which  were  then  beghming  to  be  under- 
stood, and  she  applied  them  to  the  reform  of  the  hospital 
administration.  In  civil  life  it  had  a  marked  effect  in  stimulating 
the  training  movement  and  raising  the  status  of  the  nurse; 
but  substantial  results  were  only  obtained  by  d^irees.  It  was 
not  until  x86o  that  the  modem  hospital  school  ostein  was 
definitely  inaugurated  by  the  opening  of  the  Nightingale  Fund 
School  at  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  founded  with  the  money  sub- 
scribed by  the  British  public  in  recognition  of  Miss  Nightingale's 
national  services,  and  worked  on  principles  laid  down  by  her. 
In  the  meantime  several  nursidg  sodeties,  in-  addition  to  those 
previously  mentioned,  had  been  founded  in  England,  and  else- 
where. Among  them  the  Baden  Ladies'  Sodety,  founded  in 
1859  by  the  Grand  Duchess  Luise,  deserves  mention.  In  the 
same  year  the  first  district  nurse  began  work  in  Liverpool; 
and  in  X865  the  reform  of  the  much-neglected  workhouse  nursing 
was  inaugurated  by  Miss  Agnes  Jones  and  twelve  nurses  from 
St  Thomas's,  who  took  up  the  work  in  Liverpod.  At  this  time 
England  took  a  decided  lead,  which  she  has  never  lost.  Other 
a>untries  gradually  followed.  In  Germany  the  Albert  Nursing 
Sodety  was  founded  by  Queen  Carola  of  Saxony,  and  the  Alio: 
Sodety  by  the  Grand  Duchess  Alice  of  Hesse,  both  in  1867. 
In  France,  where  the  nursing  was  comparativdy  well  performed 
by  the  reUgious  orders>  no  change  was  made  Imtil  1877,  when 
a  training  school  was  opened  in  Paris  by  the  municipality, 
and  two  others  by  the  Assistance  Publique,  in  connexion  with 
the  Salp^tridre  and  Bic£tre  Hospitals.  In  the  United  States 
schools  were  opened  in  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Boston  in 
X873.  The  British  colonies,  Austria,  and  other  Europeao 
countries  followed  some  years  latef. 

It  remained  for  the  third  influence  to  complete  the  work  hegaa 
and  to  devdop  systematic  nursing  to  its  present  dimensions. 
Since  x88o  the  increasing  demands  of  medical  knowledge  have 
well-nigh  revolutionized  the  craft  in  the  home,  the  ho^tal 
and  the  workhouse.  A  large  part  of  the  change  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  words  "  sdentific  deanliness."  The  outcome  has  been 
tq.  raise  the  dignity  of  the  calling,  to  induce  persons  of  a 
superior  dass  to  adopt  it  in  increasing  numbers,  to  enlarge 
the  demand  for  their  services,  and  to  multiply  the  means  of 
educating  them. 

Nursing  does  not  appear,  to  be  regulated  by  law  In  any 
country,  though  attempts  in  this  direction  had  been  made  is 
Enj^d.^  Its  organisation  is  voluntary,  and  even  in 
state  or  munidpal  institutions  is  dependent  on  the 
direction  of  the  administration.  In  Great  Britain 
nearly  all  the  general  and  spedal  hospitals  and  many 
of  the  poor-law  infirmaries  offer  systematic  professional  training 
to  nurses.  The  provisions  differ  considerably  in  detail,  but  m 
the  larger  schools  the  system  is  uniform  in  all  important  respects. 
Candidates  must  be  between  a$  (sometimes  21  or  22)  and  35 
years  of  age,  and  must  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  character, 
education,  health  and  physique;  after  a  personal  interview 
and  one,  two  or  three  months'  trial  they  are  admitted  for  three 
years'  training.  During  this  period  they  receive  regular  Instruc- 
tion in  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge,  and  have  to  pass 
periodical  examinations.  At  the  end  of  it  they  are  granted 
certificates  and  mayserve  as  staff  nurses.  Theypay  no  premium, 
and  generally  receive  a  salary  of  £8  to*  £12  in  the  first  year, 
rising  annuiJly  to  £30  or  £35  as  staff  nurse,  and  subsequently 
to  £40  or  £50  as  sister  or  head  nurse.  They  live  in  a  home 
attached  to  the  institution,  under  a  matron,  and  in  the  most 
modem  establishments  each  nurse  has  a  .separate  bedroom, 
with  common  dining  and  recreation  rooms.  Private  nursing 
staffs  are  attached  to  several  of  the  hospitals;  they  are  recruited 
from  the  staff  nurses  and  probationers  on  completion  of  their 
course,  and  supply  nurses  to  private  patients.    In  the  special 

*  In  1902  an  act  was  passed  to  establish  a  Central  Midwivcs  Board 
and  regiuated  the  traimiq;  and  employment  of  midwives. 
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hospitals  the  tninteg  is  shorter,  being  folr  one  or  two  years. 
There  seems  to  be  a  constant  tendency  to  increase  the  require- 
ments. At  St  Bartholomew's,  St  George's,  the  London  Hospital, 
St  Thomas's  and  others,  probationen  must  enter  for  four  years, 
and  at  St  Bartholomew's  they  have  to  pass  an  entrance  examina- 
tion in  elementary  anatomy,  physiology  and  other  subjects. 
At  all  the  more  important  schools  the  number  of  applications 
is  many  times  greater  than  the  vacancies. 
.  In  Great  Britain  trained  and  certificated  nurses  generally 
bdong  to  a  society  or  association.  The  most  noteworthy  of 
the  associations  is  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee  Institute  for  Nurses. 
It  was  founded  in  1887  with  the  object  of  providing  skilled 
nursing  for  the  sick  poor  in  their  own  homes.  A  great  many  of 
the  provincial  nursing  associations  are  affiliated  to  it.  The 
number  of  nurses  supported  by  each  branch  varies.  The  qualifica- 
tions for  a  Queen's  nurse  are  as  follows:  (i)  training  at  an 
approved  general  ho^ital  or  infirmary  for  two  years;  (2) 
approved  training  in  district  nursing  for  not  less  than  six  months, 
including  the  nursing  of  mothers  and  infants  after  child-birth; 
(3)  nurses  in  country  districts  must  in  addition  have  had  at  least 
three  months'  approved  training  in  midwifery.  Candidates 
possessing  the  first  qualification  are  received  on  trial  for  one 
month,  after  which  they  complete  their  six  months'  training 
for  the  second  qualification,  at  the  same  time  entering  into  an 
agreement  to  serve  as  district  nurse  for  one  or  two  years  at  the 
end  of  the  six  months.  The  salary  during  training  is£i  3,  los.,  and 
afterwards  £30  to  £35  a  year,  with  board,  lodging,  kundry  and 
uniform.  With  regard  to  the  earnings  of  nurses  in  generd,  the 
salaries  paid  in  hospitals  have  alrndy  been  mentioned;  for 
private  work  the  scales  in  force  at  different  institutions  vary 
considerably,  according  to  the  other  advantages  and  benefits 
provided.  At  some  the  nurses  receive  all  their  own  earnings, 
minus  a  percentage  deducted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institute; 
at  others  they  are  paid  a  fixed  salary,  as  a  rule  from  £25  to  £30 
a  year,  plus  a  varying  percentage  on  their  earnings  or  a  periodical 
bonus  according  to  length  of  service.  This  is  perhaps  the 
commonest  system,  but  some  of  the  best  nursing  homes  give  a 
somewhat  higher  fixed  salary  without  any  percentage.  In  all 
these  cases  the  nurses  receive  in  addition  board  and  lodging, 
laundry  and  uniform,  or  an  equivalent  allowance.  For  spedal 
cases — infectious,  massage,  mental  and  matemitjr — nurses  on 
a  fixed  salary  usually  receive  extra  pay.  The  fees  commonly 
charged  by  high-class  institutions  for  the  services  of  a  trained 
and  certificated  nurse  are — for  ordinary  cases  £2,  as.  a  week, 
for  special  cases  £2, 1 3S.  6d.  or  £3, 3s.  a  week;  but  many  provindal 
associations  supply  nurses  for  £z,  xs.  a  week  and  upwards. 
The  discrepancy  between  the  fees  paid  by  patients  and  the 
salaries  received  by  nurses,  especially  m  London,  has  occasionally 
excited  unfavourable  comment,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  nurses  are  maintained  when  out  of  work  or  ill,  and  have  other 
advantages;  many  institutions  either  provide  pensions  or  assist 
the  members  of  their  staff  to  join  the  Royal  National  Pension 
Fund. 

To  complete  this  account  of  the  orpnization  in  Great  Britain  a 
few  details  with  regard  to  special  nursing  are  added. 

Faer. — Regular  training  on  the  same  plan  as  in  eeneral  hospitals 
is  provided  in  London  at  the  fever  hospitals  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  (i3  in  number,  with  from  360  to  760  bods  each), 
and  at  a  considerable  number  of  provincial  institutions. ' 

Insanity. — ^The  Mcdlco-PsychologiczJ  Association  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  holds  examinations  and  grants  certificates  in  mental 
nursing;  candidates  must  undergo  three  years*  rcsular  training,  with 
instruction  by  loctureft,  &c.,  which  may  be  obtained  in  a  large 
number  of  public  asylums  by  arran^ment  with  the  Association; 
one  county  asylum  (Northampton)  gives  its  own  certificates  after  a 
three  ycus'  course. 

Districl  Nursing. — In  addition  to  the  Queen's  nurses,  of  whom 
details  have  been  given  above,  many  local  associations  train  their 
own  nurses  for  this  work.  CoUage  and  village  nursing  are  varieties 
of  the  same  department;  the  former  is  organized  on  the  benefit 
system,  and  aims  at  supplying  domestic  iielp  and  rick-nursing 
combined  in  rural  districts  for  an  annual  subscription  of  from  2s. 
to  los.,  according  to  the  class  in  life  of  the  family,  and  a  weekly 
fee  of  the  same  amount  durin{;  attendance. 

liimtkly  Nursing  and  Af  fVfvt/rry.— Systematk  instruction  in  these 
•ubjccts  is  given  at  some  6ity\ying-ia  institutMos  in  different  parts 


of  the  kingdom.  The  usual  course  fornuning  is  not  leas  than  ttoce 
monthly  and  for  midwiferjr  not  less  than  six  months;  a  prauoa 
is  re(|uired  of  la  or  13  guineas  for  three  moncha,  and  35  goiaeas 
for  six  months. 

Male  Nursing. — Two  or  three  associations  in  London  soppty  male 
nurses  ^fees  3  to  4  guineas  a  week),  but  there  appears  to  be  only  ooc 
institution,  apart  from  the  military  and  naval  services,  at  wlucfa  tbey 
are  systematically^  trained — namely,  the  National  Hoqsttal  for  the 
Paralysed  and  Epileptic. 

Massage  b  taught  re^larly  at  the  hospital  just  named,  and  at  a 
few  other  special  hospitals.  Competent  operators  acv  sopplaed  by 
the  Incorporated  Sodety  of  Trained  Masseuses  and.  to  tone  cstesc. 
b]r  other  nurring  associations;  but  this  branch  of  the  professson  is 
still  imperfectly  organized  (see  Massage). 

Ckilaren. — A  large  number  of  children's  hospitals  throngboot 
the  country  give  regular  training  in  the  nurring  of  dilldren;  tbey 
take  probationers  at  a  somewhat  earlier  age  than  the  genenl 
schools;  the  course  is  usually  shorter  (one  or  two  years),  and  the 
salaries  dightly  lower. 

The  State  offers  employment  to  niirses  in  the  naval  and  miStary 
hospitals.  Queen  Alexandra's  Imperial  Nursing  Service  mmaar^maeA 
in  190a.  Candidates  for  it  must  be  between  25  and  35  yean,  siogle 
or  widows  and  of  good  social  status.  They  must  have  bad  three 
years'  training  in  a  general  hospitaL  Foreign  Service  must  be  takes 
as  required.  Nurses  are  eligible  for  a  penrion  after  10  years'  service, 
the  amount  increaring  up  to  the  age  of  ^5  when  retirement  is  con** 
pulsory.  The  Royal  Naaal  Nursing  Servtu  is  organized  on  mudi  tl« 
same  baris.  Other  organizations  are  Tfte  Army  Nursing  Reserve  and 
Queen  Alexandra's  Imperial  Military  Nursini^  Reserve,  and  there  >» 
also  a  nurring  reserve  attached  to  the  territorial  fwcea. 

In  the  more  important  British  cohnies — Australasia,  Canada 
and  South  Africa — there  are  now  a  conriderable  number  of 
hospital  schools  and  other  institutions  {onaed  and  oonductcd 
on  the  English  model.  Salaries  and  fees  are  very  much  the  same 
in  Australia;    in  Canada  and  South  Africa  they  are  hxgber. 

In  the  Untied  Stales  a  similar  S3rstem  prevails  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New 
Haven  and  many  other  large  towns.  The  period  of  trainicg  is 
either  two  or  three  years.  At  the  Johns  Hopkins  ScImmI  at 
Baltimore  twelve  scholarships  of  $100  and  $120  each  are 
awarded  annually;  graduate  nurses  are  paid  $360  (£73)  a 
year.  Salaries  arc  altogether  much  higher  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  Boston  City  Hospital  graduate  nurses  receive  $430  (£84) 
a  year,  and  at  the  Indianapolis  City  Hospital  those  on  pri\~atc 
duty  are  paid  $72  a  month,  which  is  equivalent  to  £172  a  ycir, 
with  board,  lodging,  laundry  and  uniform.  This  may  be  taken 
to  indicate  the  possible  earnings  of  trained  nurses  working 
independently,  as  they  usually  do  in  America.  The  fees  charged 
for  trained  nurses  run  from  $1 2  to  $25  a  week,  and  even  more  for 
special  cases.  Male  nurses  are  trained  at  the  Bellcvue  Ho^tal, 
New  York,  the  Grace  Hospital,  Detroit,  and  elsewhere.  In  the 
American  schools  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  preparatioa  d 
nurses  for  private  work  than  in  the  British  (Burdett),  aad  a 
directory  or  registry  of  them  is  kept  in  most  large  towiK. 

In  Germany,  their  original  home,  both  training  schools  acJ 
societies  have  multiplied  and  developed.  The  period  of  training 
appears  to  be  considerably  shorter  than  in  Great  Britain  and 
America.  Members  of  the  Albert  Sodety  of  Saxony,  bowevtr, 
spend  two  years  in  the  wards  at  Dresden,  and  a  third  at  Leipiz^ 
attending  lectures  and  demonstrations.  They  are  sent  out  to 
nurse  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  their  pay  is  very  smalL  Most 
of  the  German  institutes  have  pension  funds. 

In  Prance  a  great  deal  of  the  nursing  was  formerly  in  the 
hands  of  reh'gious  orders,  but  there  too  the  hospital  school 
system,  inaugurated  in  1877,  has  grown.  The  schoob  managed 
by  the  Assistance  Publiqtte  in  Paris  give  a  very  thorougfi  ooorm 
of  instruction. 

In  Russia  nurring  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Red  Crcfis 
Society,  whose  members  are,  however,  trained  in  the  Inispiial 
schools. 

In  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Bdgium  scientific  nurung  k 
in  a  backward  state.  The  old  religious  system  still  prevail 
to  a  large  eztoit,  and,  though  some  of  the  orders  do  their  work 
with  great  devotion,  the  standard  of  knowledge  and  skill  b  net 
up  to  modem  requirements.  At  San  Rcmo  and  Rome  |iistit9> 
tions  have  been  established  for  providing  English  trained  nunci 
to  private 
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Austria  is  also  in  a  very  backward  state,  in  q>ite  of  the  fame 
of  the  Vienna  cliniques.  The  Red  Cross  Society  provides  a 
certain  amount  of  trained  nursing,  and  next  to  it  the  best- 
organized  work  is  done  by  religious  orders;  but  the  nursing 
in  the  hospitals  appears  to  be  still  in  a  neglected  state.  The 
Brothers  of  Mercy  have  charge  of  sopie  of  the  men's 
hospitals,  and  also  carry  on  a  remarkable  system  of  district 
nursing. 

In  Holland  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  the  organization 
is  more  modem  and  fairly  adequate. 

For  full  details  on  the  large  subject  of  the  duties  and  qualifica- 
tions of  nurses  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  numerous  text-books 
and  other  technical  authorities.  Only  a  few  general 
Jjl^f*"^  observations  can  be  made  here.  Many  candidates 
^u/*"  approadh  the  calling  with  a  very  imperfect  apprecia- 
tion of  its  exacting  character.  The  work  is  not  easy 
or  to  be  taken  up  lightly.  It  demands  physical  strength,  sound 
health,  scrupulous  cleanliness,  good  temper,  self-control,  intelli- 
gence and  a  strong  sense  of  duty.  It  embraces  many  duties — 
some  of  them  menial  and  disagreeable — besides  the  purely 
medical  and  surgical  functions.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  district  nursing,  which  is  the  highest  and  most  exact- 
ing branch  of  the  profession,  because  it  imposes  the  greatest 
responsibility  with  the  fewest  resources  and  demands  the  most 
varied  qualifications,  while  affording  none  of  the  attractions 
incidental  to  hospital  work  or  private  nursing  among  the  rich. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  fulfil  routine  duties,  when  every 
means  is  at  hand  and  the  standing  conditions  are  the  most 
favourable  possible;  when  ventilation,  warmth,  light  and 
cleanliness  are  all  provided  of  the  best,  and  when  assistance 
can  be  summoned  in  a  momenL  To  be  thrown  on  your  own 
resources  and  make  the  best  of  adverse  conditions  is  an  entirely 
different  matter;  it  requires  a  thorough  knowledge  not  of 
routine,  but  of  principles.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  for  nurses 
to  be  over-educated  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word;  but  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  be  inappropriately  educated,  and  perhaps 
that  is  sometimes  the  case  now.  Probably  nursing  has  been 
elaborated  to  the  inevitable  point  of  specialization,  and  a  some- 
what different  preparation  is  needed  for  different  branches  of 
the  art. 

Allusion  has  been  made  above  to  the  subject  of  male  nursing. 
It  hardly  finds  a  place  in  the  British  civil  system,  and  was  con- 
demned for  hospitals  in  Germany,  where  it  is  at  its  best,  by  so 
eminent  an  authority  as  Professor  Virchow.  In  the  South 
African  War  of  1899-1902  it  was  even  suggested  that  female 
nurses  should  replace  orderlies  at  the  front.  The  only  valid 
reason  for  preferring  women  to  attend  men  rather  than  members 
of  their  own  sex  is  tbe  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  equally 
well  qualified  and  satisfactory  male  nurses.  But  tMs  difficulty 
need  not  be  permanent,  and  the  assumption  is  much  to  be 
deprecated.  It  is,  indeed,  most  desirable  that  men  should  be 
nursed  by  men.  The  advantages  are  many  and  real.  For  one 
thing  women  do  not  possess  the  physical  strength  which  is 
often  required.  They  cannot  lift  a  heavy  man,  and  ought  not 
to  be  asked  to  do  it.  Then  it  is  excessively  irksome  to  a  sensitive 
man  to  be  attended  by  women  for  various  necessary  offices.  In 
order  to  avoid  it  he  will  endeavour  to  do  without  assistance,  and 

seriously  prejudice  his  chances  of  recovery. 

Authorities.— Sir  Henry  C.  Burdett.  Hospitals  and  Asylums  of 
the  World;  The  Nursing  Profession  (annual);  Hampton,  Nursing; 
Percy  G.  Lewis,  Nursing,  its  Theory  and  Practue;  Eva  C.  E.  Luckes, 
^ospittd  Sisters  and  Ihetr  Duties \  Morten,  How  to  become  a  Nurse; 
Florence  Nighting;a1c,  Notes  on  Nursing;  Nightingale  Boyd, 
'  '  Nursing,"  in  Quain's  Dictionary  of  Medicine, 

NUSHKI,  a  town  and  district  of  BaluchisUn.  The  town 
lies  70  m.  south-west  of  Quetta,  and  is  situated  in  a  pUiin  at  the 
base  of  the  Quetta  plateau,  2900  ft.  above  the  sea.  Pop.  (1901) 
^44.  From  this  point  the  flat  BaluchisUn  desert  stretches  away 
northwards  and  westwards  to  the  Helmund  river.  The  adminis- 
t  r-ation  of  the  Nushki  district  was  taken  over  from  the  khan  of 
ICalat  by  the  Indian  government  in  1896,  and  was  leased  from 
liim  on  a  perpetual  quit  rent  in  1899.  In  1902  a  railway  of 
9  X  m.  was  sanaioned  from  Quetta  to  Nushki,  which  was  com- 


pleted in  1905.  This  railway  makes  Nushki  the  starting-point 
of  the  caravan  route  to  Seistan.  From  the  strategic  point  of 
view  a  force  operating  from  Nushki  would  flank  any  advance 
from  the  north  on  Kandahar,  and  would  also  guard  the  south- 
west approach  to  the  fortress  of  Quetta. 

NUSKU,  the  luime  of  the  light  and  fire-god  in  Babylonia  and 
Assyria,  who  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished,  from  a  certain  time 
on,  from  a  god  Girru — formerly  read  Gibil.  Nusku-Girru  is 
the  symbol  of  the  heavenly  as  well  as  of  the  terrestrial  fire.  As 
the  former  he  is  the  son  of  Anu,  the  god  of  heaven,  but  he  is 
h'kewise  associated  with  Bel  of  Nippur  as  the  god  of  the  earth 
and  regarded  as  his  first-bom  son.  A  centre  of  his  cult  in 
Assyria  was  in  Harran,  where,  because  of  the  predominating 
character  of  the  moon-cult,  he  is  viewed  as  the  son  of  the  moon- 
god  Sin  (q.v.).  Nusku-Girru  is  by  the  side  of  Ea,  the  god  of  water, 
the  great  purifier.  It  is  he,  therefore,  who  is  called  upon  to 
cleanse  the  sick  and  suffering  from  disease,  which,  superinduced 
by  the  demons,  was  looked  upon  as  a  species  of  impurity  affecting 
the  body 

The  fire-god  is  also  viewed  aa  the  patron  of  the  arts  and  the 
god  of  civilization  in  general,  because  of  the  natural  association 
of  all  human  progress  with  the  discovery  and  use  of  fire.  As 
among  other  nations,  the  fire-god  was  in  the  third  instance  looked 
upon  as  the  protector  of  the  family.  He  becomes  the  mediator 
between  humanity  and  the  gods,  since  it  is  through  the  fire  on 
the  altar  that  the  offering  is  brought  into  the  presence  of 
the  gods. 

While  temples  and  sanctuaries  to  Nusku-Girru  are  found  in 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  he  is  worshipped  more  in  symbolical 
form  than  the  other  gods.  For  the  very  reason  that  his  presence 
is  common  and  universal  he  is  not  localized  to  the  same  extent 
as  his  fellow-deities,  and,  while  alwa3rs  enumerated  in  a  list  of 
the  great  gods,  his  place  in  the  systematized  pantheon  is  more 
or  less  vague.  The  conceptions  connected  with  Nusku  are  of 
distinctly  popular  origin,  as  is  shown  by  his  prominence  in 
incantations,  which  represent  the  popular  element  in  the  cult, 
and  it  is  significant  that  in  .the  astro-theological  system  of  the 
Babylonian  priests  Nusku-Girru  is  not  assigned  to  any  particular 
place  in  the  heavens.  (M.  JA.) 

NUSRETABAD,  the  capital  of  Persian  Seistan,  so  called  after 
Nusret  d  Mulk,  a  former  deputy  governor  of  Seistan;  when 
built,  c.  1870,  it  was  first  called  Nasirabad  in  honour  of  Nasr-ud- 
din  Shah;  other  names,  used  locally,  are  Shahr  (town)  i  Seistan, 
Shahr  i  Nassiriyeh,  or  simply  Shahr,  the  town.  It  is  the  residence 
of  British  and  Russian  consuls,  and  has  post  and  telegraph 
offices.' 

NUT  (O.  Eng.  knuiu,  cf.  Dutch  noot,  Ger.  Nuss;  allied  with 
Gael,  cno;  it  is  not  of  the  same  form  as  Lat.  nux),  a  term  applied 
to  that  class  of  fruit  which  consists  generally  of  a  single  kernel 
enclosed  in  a  hard  shelL  Botanically  speaking,  nuts  are  one- 
celled  fruits  with  hardened  pericarps,  sometimes  more  or  less 
enveloped  in  a  cupule  or  cup,  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  the 
bracts  as  in  the  hazel  and  the  acorn.  In  commerce,  however,  the 
term  has  a  wider  application  and  embraces  many  fruits  having 
hard  woody  indehiscent  shells  or  a>verings  without  reference  to 
their  endcned  seeds  or  kernels,  besides  leguminous  pods,  and 
even  tuberous  roots.  A  great  number  of  nuts  enter  into  commerce 
for  various  purposes,  principally  as  articles  of  food  or  sources 
of  oil,  and  for  several  ornamental  and  useful  purposes.  For  the 
most  part  the  edible  nuts  are  very  rich  in  oil,  with  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  other  carbohydrates,  starch,  sugar,  &c.,  and 
they  also  contain  a  large  proportion  of  nitrogenous  constituents. 
Thus  possessing  rich  nutrient  principles  in  a  highly  concentrated 
form,  nuts  are  by  themselves  rather  difficult  of  digestion,  and 
the  liability  of  many  of  them  to  become  randd  is  also  a  source 
of  danger  and  a  hindrance  to  their  free  use.  Oleaginous  nuts 
used  for  food  are  likewise  employed  more  or  less  as  sources  of 
oil,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  many  oil-nuts  of  commercial 
importance  not  embraced  in  the  list  of  edible  nuts. 

On  the  following  page  b  set  out  an  alphabetical  enumeration 
of  the  more  important  nuts,  and  of  products  passing  under  that 
name,  used  dther  as  articles  of  food  or  as  sources  of  oil. 
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NUT 


Name. 


Almond. 


Almond  (bitter)     .     . 

Ar  nut  or  earth  nut    . 

Bambarra  ground  nut 

Ben  nut.     .     .     . 

Bitter  nut  .     .     . 

Brazil  nut  .     .     . 
Bread  nut  . 
Butter  or  Souari  nut 
Cahoun  nut 
Candle  nut. 
Cashew  nut      .     . 

Chestnut 

Cob,  filbert,  or  haxel 

Cob  nut  o(  Jamaica 

Coco-nut  .  . 
Cola  nut  .  . 
Dika  nut  t 

Ginkgo  nut 
Ground  nut  or  pea  nut 
Hickory  nut 
Hog  nut      .     . 

icsuit's  nut 
ff  ockcr  nut 
Moreton  Bay  chestnut 
Nutmeg 
Nutmeg  (wild). 

Olive  nut 
Palm  nut    . 
Pecan  nut  . 
Pekea  nut  . 
Physic  nut  .     . 
Pine  nut 
Pistachio  nut   . 
Quandang  nut . 
Ravensara  nut . 
Rush  nut 
Sapucaya  nut  . 
Tahiti  chestnut 
Walnut  .     .     . 
Water  chestnut 


Source. 


Amytjialus      communU% 

var.  dtdcU 
Amygdalus      eommumSt 

var.  amara 
Tubers  of  BuniumJUxu^ 

fwn  and  other  species 
Voandatia  svbUnanta 

(a  winged  seed) 
Car^    amara     (swamp' 

hickory) 
BerlkoUelia  excdsa     .     . 
Brosimum  Alicastnim 
Caryocar  nuciferum  . 
AUalea  Cohune     .     .     . 
Aleurites  Irilcba    . 
Anacardium  occidentale  . 

Casianea  vesca 
Corylus  Avdlana  . 
Omphaiea  diandra 

Coeos  nucifera 
Cola  acuminata  . 
Irringia  Barteri  . 
Ginkgo  biloba  (seed) 
Arackis  hypogiea 
Carya  alba  .  . 
Carya  porcina* 
Trapa  natano .  . 
Carya  tomentosa  . 
Castanoipermum  australe 
Myristica  moschata  . 
Myrislica  fattuit  M.  tom- 
entosa, dec. 
EUoearpus  Ganitms,  &c. 
Elaeis  guineensis  . 
Carya  olivaeformis 
Caryocar  butyrosum 
Curcas  purgans  . 
PtiiM5  Pinea,  &c 
Pistachia  vera 
Fusanus  acuminatus 
Agathophyllum  aromaticum 
Cyperusesculentus  (tubers) 
Lecyihis  OUarid  . 
Inocarpus  edtdis  .  . 
Juglans  regia  ... 
Various  species  of  Trapa 


Locality. 


S.  Europe 


W.  Europe  (Britain)  . 

Tropics,  especially 

Africa 
India 

N.  America      .     .     . 

S.  America  .... 
W.  Indies    .... 

Guiana 

Honduras    .... 

S.  Sea  Islands  . 

W.  Indies  and  Tropical 

America 
S.  Europe   .... 
Europe  (Britain),   &c. 
W.  Indies  and  Tropical 

America 
Tropics .     . 
W.Africa    . 
W.Africa    . 
Japan,  China 
Tropios .     . 
N.  America 
N.  America 
S.  Europe   . 
N.  America 
Australia     . 
E.  Indies    . 
Tropics .     . 


E.  Indies 

W.Africa    . 

N.  America 

Guiana  . 

Tropical  America 

Italy      .     .     , 

S.  Europe,  &c. , 

Australia 

Madagascar 

S.  Europe,  &c. 

Brazil    .     . 

S.  Sea  Islands 

Asia,  Europe 

S.  Europe,  India,  &c. 


RemarKS 


Food,  oiL 

oa. 

Fbod. 

Food. 

Oil. 

See  HiCKOKT. 

Food,  oil. 

Food. 

Food. 

Oil. 

Oil. 

Food,  <mL 

Food. 

SceHAZBL. 

Food. 

Food,  oil. 

Food. 

Food,  oil. 

Food,  oil. 

See  GROUND  Nut.> 

See  Hickory.  . 

Eaten  by  animals. 

Food. 

See  Hickory. 

Food. 

Spice.  See  Nutmeg. 

Spice.  See  Nutmeg. 

Food. 

Oil.  Sec  Palm. 

Food,  oil.   See  Hickory. 

Food. 

Oil. 

Food. 

Food. 

Food. 

Spice. 

Food. 

Food. 

Food. 

Food,  oSL 

Food. 


There  reniain  to  be  enumerated  a  number  of  nuts  of  commercial 
value  for  turnery  and  ornaipental  purposes,  for  medicinal  use, 
and  for  several  miscellaneous  applications  in  the  arts.  These 
include: 


Name. 

Source. 

Locality. 

Remarks. 

Betel  nut    ...     . 

Areca  Catechu      .     .     . 

E.  Indies     .... 

•  •  •  • 

Bladder  nut      .     .     . 

Stapkyka  pinnata      .     . 

S.  Europe 

Necklaces. 

Boomah  nut     .     .     . 

Pycnocoma  macrophyUa  . 

Africa 

Tanning. 

Bonduc  nut      .     .     . 

Cuilandina  Bonduc    .     . 

India 

Medicine,  beads. 

Clearing  nut           .     . 

Strycknos  potatorum  . 

India 

Clearing  water. 

Coquilla  nut          .     . 

Attalea  funifera    .     .     . 

Brazil 

Turnery. 

Corozo  nut  or  vegetable 

Pkytelephas  macrocarpa  . 

Tropical  S.  America    . 

See  Palm. 

ivory 
Cumara     nut    (Tonka 

bean) 
Grugru  nut.     .     .     . 

Dipterix  odorata  .     .     . 

Tropical  S.  America    . 

Perfume. 

Aerocomia  ulerocarpa 

S.  America .     .     .     > 

Beads. 

Horse  chestnut      .     . 

Aesculus  HipPocastanum 
Semecarpus  Anacardium 

S.  Europe   .... 

Starch. 

Marking  nut 

Nut  galls    .... 

E.  Indies    .... 

Marking  ink  and  varnish. 

Quercus  infectoria      .     . 

Levant  

Dyeing  and  ink  making. 
Sec  Galls. 

Poison  nut .... 

Strycknos  Nux-Vomica   . 

E.  Indies    .     .     .     . 

Medicine.    See  Nux 

Vomica. 

Sassafras  nut    .     .     . 

Nectandra  Pnckurv   .     . 
Opkiocaryon  paradoxum . 

S.  America  .... 

Aromatic. 

Snake  nut  .... 

S  America  .... 

Curiosity. 

Soap  nut     .... 

Sapindus  Saponaria  .     . 

W.  Indies    .... 

Washing;  ornamental 

The  application  of  the  term  nut  to  many  of  these  products  is 
purely  arbitrary,  and  it  is  obvious  that  numerous  other  bodies 
not  known  commercially  as  nuts  might  with  equal  propriety 
be  included  in  the  list.    Most  of  the  nuts  of  real  ODmmerdal 


importanoe  are  or  win  be 
separately  noticed,  aod  here 
further  allusion  is  only  made 
to  a  few  which  form  canent 
articles  of  oommeroe,  not 
otherwise  treated  of. 

The  bread  nut  of  Jamaica 
is  the  fruit  of  a  lofty  tree, 
Brosimum  .Alicastrum.  It  is 
about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  encloses  a  sin^  seed, 
which,  roasted  or  boiled,  is 
a  pleasant  and  Dutiitioos 
article  of  food. 

The  souari  or  sorahwm 
nut,  called  also  the  "  Butter 
nut  of  Demerara,"  and  by 
fruiterers  the  "  Suwanow 
nut,"  is  the  fruit  of  Caryacor 
nuciferum,  a  native  of  the 
forests  of  Guiaaa,  growing 
80  ft.  in  height.  This  is 
perhaps  the  finest  of  all  the 
fruits  called  nuts.  The 
kernel  is  large,  soft,  aod 
even  sweeter  than  the 
almond,  which  it  someiriiat 
resembles  in  taste.  The  few 
that  are  imported  come  from 
Demerara,  and  are  about  the 
sixe  of  an  egg,  somewhat 
kidney-shaped,  of  a  rkh 
reddish-brown  oolonr,  and 
covered  with  large  touaded 
tuberclck 

The  pekea  nut,  similar  in 
appearance  and 
is  the  produce  of 
butyrosum,  growing  in  the 
same  regions  of  tropical 
America. 

The  Jamaica  cob  nut  is 

the  produce  of  a   eopbor- 

biaceous  tree,  Ompkclea 

diandra,  the  seeds  of  which  resemble  in  taste  the  ordinary  cob 

or  hazel  nut.    The  seed,  however,  contains  a  dekteiious 

bryo,  which  must  not  be  eaten. 

Cola,  kola  or  goora  nuts  are  the  seeds  of  CUa 

(Sterculiaceae),  a  tree,  lutive 
of  tropical  Africa,  now  inuo> 
duccd  into  the  West  Indies 
and   South   America.      The 
nuts    form    an    important 
article  of  commerce  thro«^> 
out    Central   Africa,    bciac 
used  over  a  wide  area  as  a 
kind  of  stimulant  oondimci^ 
The  nuts,  of  which  there  are 
numerous  varieties,  are 
found  to  contain 
proportion  of  theine, 
as  3*13  %,  besides  tlieoUro> 
mine  and  other  important 
food-constituents,   to   which 
circumstances,  doulHlesa, 
their  valuable  properties  are 
due. 
Coquilla   nuts,    tlie   hard 


inner  portion  ("  stone  ")  of  the  palm,  Attalea  funifera,  the 
of  Brazil,  are  highly  valued  for  turnery  purposes.  They  ka^ 
elongated  oval  form,  3  to  4  in.  in  length,  and  being  intensely 
they  take  a  fine  polish,  displaying  a  richly  streaked  browai 
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The  marking  nut,  Semecar^  Anaeardium,  b  a  fruit  dosely 
allied  in  its  source  and  properties  to  the  cashew  nut  iq.v.).  The 
marlcuig  nut  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  where  the  extremely 
acrid  juice  of  the  shell  of  the  fruit  in  its  unnpe  state  is  mixed 
with  quicklime  and  used  as  a  marking-ink.  The  juice  also 
possesses  medicinal  virtues  as  an  external  application,  and  when 
dry  it  is  the  basis  of  a  valuable  caulking  material  and  black 
varnish.    The  seeds  are  edible,  and  the  source  of  a  useful  oil. 

Physic  nuts  are  the  produce  of  the  euphorbiaceous  tree, 
Curcas  purganSf  whence  a  valuable  oil,  having  similar  purgative 
properties  to  castor  oil,  is  obtained.  The  plant  Is  a  native 
of  South  America,  but  is  now  found  throughout  all  tropical 
countries. 

Pine  nuts  are  the  seeds  of  several  species  of  PinuSf  eaten  in 
the  countries  of  their  growth,  and  also  serving  to  some  extent 
as  sources  of  oiL  Of  these  the  most  important  are  the  stone 
pine,  Pinus  JPinea,  of  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  and 
the  Russian  stone  pine,  Finus  Cembra.  The  Pinus  Sabiniana 
of  California  and  P.  Cerardiana  of  the  Himalayas  similarly 
3rield  edible  seeds.  These  seeds  possea  a  pleaMnt,  slightly 
resinous  flavour. 

Ravensara  nuts,  the  fruit  of  AgathopkyUum  aromoticum 
(Lauraceae),  a  native  of  Madagascar,  is  used  as  a  spice  under  the 
name  of  the  Madagascar  dove  nutmeg. 

The  Sapucaya  nut,  a  native  of  Brazil,  is  seen  occasionally 
in  fruit-shops.  It  is  produced  by  a  large  tree,  Lecythis  (Xlariat 
or  "  cannon-ball  tree."  Its  spedfic  name  is  taken  from  the  large 
urn-shaped  capsules,  called  "  monkey-pots  "  by  the  inhabitants, 
which  contain  the  nuts.  The  sapucaya  nut  has  a  sweet  flavour, 
resembling  the  almond,  and  if  better  known  would  be  highly 
appreciate.  It  is,  however,  scarce,  as  the  monkeys  and  other 
wild  animals  are  said  to  be  particularly  fond  of  it.  This  nut, 
which  is  of  a  rich  amber-brown,  is  not  unlike  the  Brazil  nut, 
but  it  has  a  smooth  shell  furrowed  with  deep  longitudinal 
wrinkles. 

Soap  nuts  are  the  fruits  of  various  spedes  of  SapinduSt  especially 
S.  SaPifnanOf  natives  of  tropical  regions.  They  are  so  called 
because  their  rind  or  outer  covering  contains  a  prindple,  saponine, 
which  lathers  in  water,  and  so  is  useful  in  washing.  Tlie  pods  of 
Acacia  concirinay  a  native  of  India,  possess  the  same  properties, 
and  are  also  known  as  soap  nuts. 

NUTATION  (from  Lat.  MttarCy  to  nod),  a  revolution  of  the 
cdestial  pole  around  its  mean  position,  due  to  inequalities  in 
the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon,  on  an  earth  of  ellipsoidal  form. 
When  either  of  these  attracting  bodies  is  in  the  plane  of  the 
equator,  it  produces  no  change  in  the  direction  of  the  celestial 
pole.   The  greater  their  distance  from  this  plane,  the  greater 
the  change,  for  reasons  shown  in  the  article  Astronomy  {Celestial 
Mechanics),    The  Result  is  a  motion  which  can  be  divided  into 
two  components.    One  of  these  is  the  progressive  and  nearly 
uniform  motion  of  a  fictitious  mean  pole,  called  precession  (g.v.), 
and  the  other  a  revolution  of  the  true  around  the  mean  pole,  de- 
pending on  the  varying  declinations  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
called  nutation.  Owing  to  the  revolution  of  the  moon's  node 
and  the  inclination  of  its  orbit,  this  body  moves  through  a  wider 
range  of  declination  in  some  positions  of  the  node  than  in  others. 
The  period  of  the  revolution  of  the  node  is  i8-6  years.    At  one 
time  of  this  period  the  limits  of  its  declination  are  more  than 
38°  north  and  south,  while,  at  the  opposite  point,  they  are  little 
more  than  18".    The  result  of  these  periodic  changes  is  that  the 
nutation  takes  place  nearly  in  an  ellipse,  differing  little  from  a 
circle,  at  a  distance  of  about  9',  in  a  period  of  about  i8*6  years. 
The  motion  is  not  exactly  an  ellipse,  having  a  great  number  of 
minute  inequalities  arising  from  the  elliptlcity  of  the  orbits 
of  the  sun  and  moon  and  their  varying  declinations.    The  amount 
and  formulae  of  nutation  from  year  to  year  are  given  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac. 

NUTCRACKER,  the  name  given  by  G.  Edwards  in  1758 
iCleanings,  No.  340)  to  a  bird  which  had  hitherto  borne  no 
English  appellation,  though  described  in  1544  by  Turner,  who, 
meeting  with  it  in  the  Rhaetic  Alps,  where  it  was  called  "  Nous- 
brecber  "  {fudie  "  Kussbrecher  "),  translated  that  term  into 


Latin  as  ffucifraga.  In  1555  C.  Gesner  figured  It  and  conferred 
upon  it  another  designation,  Caryocatactes.  It  is  the  Corvus 
caryocatacUs  of  Linnaeus  and  the  Nuctfraga  caryocatactes  of 
modern  ornithology.  F.  Willughby  and  J.  Ray  obtained  it 
on  the  road  from  Vienna  to  Venice  as  they  crossed  what  must  have 
been  the  Sdmmerring  Pass,  a6th  September  1663.  The  first 
known  to  have  occurred  in  Britain  was,  according  to  T.  Pennant, 
shot  at  Mostyn  in  Flintshire,  5th  October  1753,  and  about 
fifteen  more  examples  have  since  been  procured,  and  others  seen, 
in  the  island.  Contrary  to  what  was  for  many  years  bdleved, 
the  nest  of  the  Nutcradker  seems  to  be  invariably  built  on  the 
bough  of  a  tree,  some  20  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  is  a  compara- 
tively large  structure  of  sticks,  lined  with  grass.  The  eggs  are 
of  a  very  pale  bluish-green,  sometimes  nearly  spotless,  but 
usually  more  or  less  freckled  with  pale  olive  or  ash-colour.  The 
chief  food  of  the  Nutcracker  appears  to  be  the  seeds  of  various 
conifers,  which  it  extracts  as  it  holds  the  cones  in  its  foot,  and 
it  has  been  questioned  whether  the  bird  has  the  faculty  of  crack- 
ing nuts— properly  so  called — ^with  its  bill,  though  that  can  be 
used  with  much  force  and,  at  least  in  confinement,  with  no 
little  ingenuity.  The  old  supposition  that  the  Nutcrackers  had 
any  afiBinity  to  the  Woodpeckers  {Picidae)  or  were  intermediate 
in  posi^on  between  them  and  the  Crows  (Corvidae)  is  now  known 
to  hf  wholly  erroneous,  for  they  undoubtedly  bdong  to  the  latter 
family  (see  also  Crow).  (A.  N.) 

NUTHATCH,  in  older  English  Nutback,  from  its  habit  of 
hacking  or  chipping  nuts,  "wUch  it  deverly  fixes,  as  though  in  a 
vice,  in  a  chink  or  crevice  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  then  hammers 
them  with  the  point  of  its  bill  till  the  shell  b  broken.  This  bird 
was  long  thought  to  be  the  Sitta  europaea  of  Linnaeus;  but  that  is 
now  admitted  to  be  the  northern  form,  with  the  lower  parts  white, 
and  its  buff-breasted  representative  in  central,  southern  and 
western  Europe,  induding  England,  is  known  as  SUta  caesia. 
It  is  not  found  in  Ireland,  and  in  Scotland  its  appearance  is 
merdy  accidental.  Without  being  very  plentiful  anywhere,  it  is 
generally  distributed  in  suitable  localities  throughout  its  range — 
those  localities  being  such  as  .afford  it  a  suifident  supply  of  food, 
consisting  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  of  insects,  which  it 
diligently  seeks  on  the  boles  and  larger  limbs  of  old  trees;  but 
in  autumn  and  itfinter  it  feeds  on  nuts,  beech-mast,  the  stones  of 
yew-berries  and  hard  seeds.  Being  of  a  bold  disposition,  and 
the  trees  favouring  its  mode  of  life  often  growing  near  houses,  it 
will  become  on  slight  encouragement  familiar  with  men;  and  its 
neat  attire  of  ash-grey  and  warm  buff,  together  with  its  sprightly 
gestures,  render  it  an  attractive  visitor.  It  generally  makes  its 
nest  in  a  hollow  branch,  plastering  up  the  opening  with  clay, 
leaving  only  a  circular  hole  just  large  enough  to  afford  entrance 
and  exit;  and  the  interior  contains  a  bed  of  dry  leaves  or  the 
filmy  flakes  of  the  inner  bark  of  a  fir  or  cedar,  on  which  the  eggs 
are  laid.  In  the  Levant  occurs  another  species,  S.  syriacat  with 
somewhat  different  habits,  as  it  haunts  rocks  rather  than  trees; 
and  four  or  five  representatives  of  the  European  arboreal  spedes 
have  thdr  respective  ranges  from  Asia  Minor  to  the  Himalayas 
and  Northern  China.  North  America  possesses  nearly  as  many; 
but,  curiously  enough,  the  geographical  difference  of  coloration 
is  just  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  in  Europe — the  spedes  with  a  deep 
rufous  breast,  S.  canadensis ,  being  that  which  has  the  most 
northern  range,  while  the  white-bellied  S.  caraiinensis^  with  its 
western  form,  S.  aculeata,  inhabits  more  southern  latitudes. 
The  Ethiopian  Region  has  as  representative  of  the  group  the 
HyposiUa  caraUirostris  of  Madagascar.  Callisitta  and  Dendrth 
pkila  are  nearly  allied  genera,  inhabiting  the  Indian  Region,  and 
remarkable  for  their  beautiful  blue  plumage.  SiUella^  with  four! 
or  five  species,  is  found  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  whilst) 
DopknoesiUa  occurs  in  New  Guinea.  The  nuthatches  are  placed' 
in  the  Passerine  family  SiltidaCf  intermediate  between  thel 
Paridae  and  the  Cert/uidae.  (A.  N.) 

NUTMBO  (from  "  nut,"  and  0.  Fr.  mugue,  musk,  Lat.  muscus),] 
the  commercial  name  of  a  spice  representing  the  kemd  of  the 
seed  of  Myristica  fragrans  (fig.  x),  a  dioecious  evergreen  tree, 
about  50  to  60  ft.  high,  found  wild  In  the  Banda  Islands  and  a 
few  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  extending  to  New   Guinea. 


NUTRITION 


Notnieg  uid  mace  *ie  ilinoct  ciduiivdy  obuined  fniD  tbe 
Banda  Uands,  ilthougfa  the  cultivation  bu  b«n  lUenipted  wiib 
varying  vjcce*!  in  ^ngapore,  PenoDf.  Bengal,  R^unkm*  Brazil, 


.iity  year 
the  Binda  bUnds  'a  planled  ' 
under  tbe  ahade  oi  Ibe  lolly  C<j 


■«  allll 


tyea^ro 


tiMiie.    In  1 
chiel  ham 


place  in  the  later  months  ol  ihe  year,  aj 
May  and  June.     Tbe  ripe  fruit  ia  about  i  in.  in  diaineter, 
rounded  pear-Bhape,  z    ■"   — '---    — 

Hii'>  -BMi  iding  a  jingle  seed  (£gs.  i, 

I^'fXjf'Ba        tbe  Iruit  ii  collected  the  pericarp  is 


loaing  tbo  kernel  is  dried  a 


"^te^frum^aT^v  B™'!"  heat   in  a  diying-hous.  over    a 
Ilieiaplie.  Bmouldeiing  fire  for  about  two  montbs, 

a. — '__^_j     ^_j_     tk.  ..^.  k^»..  f..»^  -very  second  or 
ighly  dried  tbe 


tperm.  third  day.    Whi 

n.  Embryo  (nat.  jiie).   ,j,^a,  ,„.  i,„ij, 
]  and  tbe  Dutmcgs  picli 


niUer  and  ^erior  oi 


Tbe  dried  nulioe^  ait  tben  rubbed  over  with  dry  fitted  lime. 


Tbe  pnxcn  of  Umlnc.  wblcb  orl^natol  at  tbe  time  vhoi  tbt 
Duidihelda  monopoly  of  tbe  trade,  was  with  tbe  view  ol  frt- 
veuting  the  germination  of  the  seeds,  which  wn  fwfneri^ 
immened  for  three  months  in  milk  of  lime  foe  thil  purpoae, 
and  a  preference  la  itlU  tnanifeiled  in  some 
countries  foe  nutmess  (o  prepared.  It  bas, 
however,  been  abowa  that  this  treatment 


■ards  aUowco  to  scdtdily-    Nutmrji  yirld  aboui  oDt-fotmh  of  tb 

odght  of  tbii  nibtuncc.  Il  i>  partly  diBolvrd  by  cold  akolHl.  ihe 
remainder  being  soluble  in  ether.  The  latter  ponion.  about  lo*,  d 
the  weifbl  of  the  nutmesi,  consiits  chiefly  c4  ntyristin,  vhich  u  a 
compound  of  myfiitk  aria,  CiaHi/^  with  glycerin.  The  fat  vhfch  d 
■duble  in  alcotiol  appears  to  consifet,  anonJin;  to  Schmidt  mM 
RoenKT  Mrcil.  Pkam.  I3I.  mi.  34-48).  itf  Im  myritfic  anij  trcari: 


ouStoil 


Null 


m  colmu 


wiihca 


lydroiulphuric  add.  Mace  Amujna  a  ainuljr 
VDiaiiiecm,  Kucciv.  Doilinfiat  ]6o'C.,  whichistaid  by  Clofr  toUiflrT 
iTDTnihaicf  DuimegiiTiyKldin|aiDlidcoDipamd  when  treaied  vir^ 

Tbe  name  nutmeg  ia  also  applied  to  otliei  fruita  ta  terds  in 
diSerent  countries.  Tbe  Jamaica  or  tatahaih  nutmeg  it  derived 
from  Uenirdora  Myrislicti,  the  Braailiao  from  Crypiotaryc 
moKkala,  the  Peruvian  from  Laiadia  lamftnirnu,  the  hlada- 
gaacar  or  dove  nulmeg  from  AttMefkyiliam  anmalitiim,  and 
the  Califomian  or  stinking  nutmeg  from  ramya  ifyriilic*. 
The  cotyledons  of  /falaHira  Puckuty  were  at  one  time  oScr4 
in  England  as  nutmegi. 

miTRITIOH.  The  physiology  of  nutrition  fnvdvea  the  study 
of  the  way  in  which  the  tissues  of  tbe  body,  and  toon  cjpeciaDj 
the  great  master  tissues,  muscle  and  rwrve,  obtain  tbe  xnalerial 
for  growth  and  repair  and  the  energy  for  mechanical  wrk  ard 
heat  production,  and  of  tlic  mode  in  which  tbey  get  r>d  of  ihc 
waste  products  of  their  activity.  The  study  is  Ittcrelwc  verr 
largely  a  study  of  tbe  history  of  tbe  food  of  tlie  body,  since  ii  i« 
in  tbe  food  that  the  necessary  matter  and  energy  are  aup|ilied. 
Under  Du lETIca  tbe  composition  and  ^Kcial  imporlArice  cf 
various  foods  and  the  laws  which  regulate  tfie  supply  of  food 
under  different  conditions  of  the  body  are  separately  dealt  with 
flere  tbe  mode  of  digestion,  the  utiliution  and  the  diminj 


of  tl 


carbohydrates  and  tats,  are  alone  CDniideted,  They  arc  tmied 
under  tbe  following  headit  I.  The  Chemistry  of  Di|:«iKn; 
11.  The  Mode  ol  Formation  of  the  Digestive  Setrctions;  III.  Tbe 
Mechanism  by  which  the  Food  is  passed  along  Ihe  AlirrtntarT 
Canal:  IV.  The  Absorption  of  Food;  V.  MetAbolami  \l. 
Eicretion. 

I.  Chehistby  or  Digestion 
Tbe  ementlal  alep  which  prqures  the  ordinary  food    fc* 
utilixstion  in  the  body,  for  the  change  into  h'ving  mailer,  a 
process  which  the  food  undergoes  under  the  influrm 
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d  ensymes,  those  which  were  living  or  associated  with  living 
cells,  and  those  which  were  non-living.  In  1897,  however,  E. 
Buchner  and  M.  Hahn  showed  that  from  living  cells  (yeast) 
a  ferment  could  be  obtained  which  acted  quite  as  well 
extracellularly  as  when  it  was  bound  up  within  the  cell. 
Subsequent  work  has  shown  that  other  organisms  act  by  the 
enzymes  they  contain,  so  that  it  is  now  recognized  that  there  is 
no  essential  diilerence  between  the  living  or  organized  ferment 
uid  the  non-living  or  imorganized  ferment.  All  ferments  prob- 
ably act  as  catalysators  or  catalysts.  Catalysis  is  the  process 
by  which  reactions  are  either  initiated  or  accelerated  by  the  mere 
presence  of  certain  substances  which  remain  unchanged  during 
the  process;  to  these  substances  the  name  of  catalysators  has 
been  given.  As  an  example  of  such  catalytic  action  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  decomposition  of  hyiirogen  peroxide  (HtOi)  into 
water  (H|0)  and  oxygen  (0)  by  the  action  of  a  colloidal  solution 
of  platinum  may  be  given.  C.  Oppenheimer  defines  an  enzyme 
as  a  substance  produced  by  living  cells,  which  acts  by  catalysis. 
E.  Fischer  has  shown  that  the  action  of  ferments  is  specific,  that 
is,  the  ferment  only  exerts  its  action  on  definite  substances  or 
substrates  of  definite  structural  arrangement.  He  has  compeared 
the  reUtion  of  ferment  to  substrate  to  that  of  a  key  to  its  lock. 
Ferments  which  bring  about  the  breakdown  of  proteins  are  with- 
out influence  on  fats  and  carbohydrates;  those  which  decompose 
fats  leave  proteins  and  carbohydrates  untouched,  and  so  on. 

The  diemical  composition  of  eiueymea  is  unknown.  It  has  been 
assumed  that  tliey  are  protein  in  nature,  but  this  is  mainly  because  it 
has  been  found  that  when  they  arc  extracted  from  tissues  they  are 
apparently  in  combination  with  proteins.  In  all  probability  the 
protein  is  there  as  an  impurity  owing  to  incomplete  separation. 

As  regaids  the  general  properties  01  enzymes,  most  m  them  can  be 
precipitated  from  their  solutions  by  means  of  alcohol.  They  can 
also  be  carried  down  by  fine  precipitates  of  certain  inorganic  salts  or 
by  protein  precipitation,  e.|.  when  a  precipitate  of  casein  is  produced 
by  acidifving  a  casein  solution  with  acetic  acid.  Most  of  the  ferments 
are  soluble  in  water  or  saline  solutions,  and  in  glycerin  and  water. 
The  ferments  are  found  to  have  an  optimum  temperature  of  action. 
This  temperature  in  most  cases  ranges  from  37*  to  40®  C.  All  true 
ferments  are  thermolabilc,  being  destroyed  at  about  70*  C.  Ferments 
are  hindered  in  their  action  to  some  extent  by  the  general  proto- 
plasmic poisons,  such  as  salicylic  add,  chloroform,  &c  The  action 
of  many  of  them  is  retarded  when  the  products  of  their  action  are 
allowed  to  accumulate.  Just  as  when  a  chemical  reaction  is  set  up 
its  rate  tends  to  decrease  and  finally  comes  to  a  standstill  before  the 
reaction  u  completed — an  equilibrium  being  established — so  the 
reactions  set  up  by  enzymes  also  tend  to  come  to  an  equilibrium 
before  the  complete  conversion  of  the  orip;inal  substance.  In  the 
case  of  certain  enzymes  at  least  this  equilibrium  may  be  reached  from 
eithei  side;  thus  the  enzyme  maltase  may  either  bring  about  the 
breakdown  oi  the  sugar  maltose  to  dextrose  or  cause  a. synthesis  of 
dextrose  to  maltose. 

A  number  ct  the  body  ferments  have  now  been  shown  to  exist  in 
the  tissues  in  an  inactive  form.  This  condition  is  known  as  the  jpro- 
ferment  or  zymogen  state,  and  before  any  action  can  be  exerted  it 
must  be  activated,  usually  by  some  specific  substance,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  activation  of  trypsinogen  by  means  of  enterokinase.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  a  list  of  the  principal  ferments  concerned  in  the  di- 
gestion and  metabolism  of  food-stuns: — 


Materia]  acted  on. 


I.  Protein    .     . 
II.  Fats   .     .     . 


III.  Caibobydiates 


Enzyme. 


Pepsin 
Trypsin 
Ercpsin 

Various  autolytic 
enzymes 
{Lipase 


Ptyalin 

(salivarydiastase) 
Pancreatic  diastase 
Maltase 

Invertase 
Lactase 
Various  tissue 
diastases 


Where  found. 


Gastric  juice 
Pancreatic,  juice 
Small  intestine 
Tissues  generally 

Pancreatic  juice  and 

certain  tissues 
Saliva 

Pancreatic  juice 
Pancreatic  juice 
Small  intestine 
Small  intestine 
Small  intestine 
Liver,  muscle,  &c.' 


Certain  oxydases,  catalases  and  de-amidizing  enzymes  are  found 
in  the  tissues  generally  and  play  an  important  part  in  the  various 
wnctabcAic  processes. 

2.  Digestion  in  the  Mouth. — ^The  first  of  the  digestive  secxe- 
tions  which  food  comes  into  contact  with  it  Uie  saliva.    This 


is  the  mixed  secretion  from  the  various  glands,  salivary  and 
other,  the  ducts  of  which  open  in  the  mouthy  The  saliva,  which 
is  for  the  most  part  produced  by  the  three  large  salivary  glands, 
the  parotid,  the  sub-maxillary  and  the  sub-lingual,  is  a  colour- 
less or  a  slightly  turbid  viscous  fluid  with  a  faintly  alkah'ne 
reaction  and  of  low  specific  gravity.  It  contains  a  very  small 
proportion  of  solids,  which  vary  somewhat  in  amount  and 
character  in  the  secretions  of  the  different  glands.  Mucin  and 
traces  of  other  proteins  are  present.  Small  amoimts  of  potassium 
sulphocyanide  may  nearly  always  be  detected.  The  fxmctions 
of  the  saliva  are  twofold.  First,  it  has  a  mechanical  action 
moistening  the  mouth  and  the  food  and  thus  aiding  mastication 
and  swallowing  by  securing  the  formation  of  a  proper  bolus 
of  food;  it  also  assists  by  binding  the  particles  together,  an 
action  of  special  importance  when  the  food  is  dry.  Second, 
in  man  and  in  some  of  the  lower  animals  the  enzyme  ptyalin 
exerts  an  action  in  digestion  on  part  of  the  carbohydrates  of 
the  diet.  The  starches  or  polysaccharides  are  broken  down, 
first  of  all  to  the  simple  dextrins  and  then  to  the  still  more 
simple  disaccharide,  maltose.  The  further  breakdown  of  the 
maltose  is  carried  out  in  the  intestine  by  the  action  of  a  ferment 
maltase  which  does  not  exist  at  all  or  only  in  the  merest  traces 
in  the  buccal  secretion.  The  action  of  ptyalin  on  starches  is 
thus  very  similar  to  that  of  acids,  except  that  it  stops  at  the 
formation  of  maltose.  Ptyalin  acts  best  at  a  temperature  of 
about  40^  C.  and  in  a  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  medium,  its 
action  being  inhibited  by  the  presence  of  even  very  dilute 
solutions  of  the  mineral  acids.  If  the  acid  be  in  sufficient 
amount  the  enzyme  is  destroyed.  For  this  reason  the  action 
ceases  in  the  stomach  whenever  the  bolus  is  completely  per- 
meated by  the  gastric  juice.  As  it  takes  time  for  the  gastric 
juice  thoroughly  to  permeate  the  food  mass,  which  remains 
for  a  considerable  periodin  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  unmixed 
with  the  secretion,  salivary  digestion  goes  on  for  about  half 
an  hour  after  food  is  taken. 

3.  Gastric  Digestion. — The  passage  of  food  from  the  mouth 
to  the  stomach  will  be  dealt  with  later.  The  stomach  has  two 
digestive  functions:  (i)  It  acts  as  a  store  chamber  permitting 
a  full  meal  to  be  taken ^  (a)  It  acts  as  a  digestive  organ  of 
importance  in  preparing  the  food  for  further  attack  in  the 
intestinxil  canal.  But  the  stomach  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
essential  organ,  since  it  has  been  removed  in  dogs  and  in  man 
without  apparent  interference  with  nutrition  and  health. 

Gastric  digestion  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  gastric 
Juice,  a  dear  watery,  colourless  and  strongly  acid  fluid  with  a 
specific  gravity  of  about  X003.  .  The  amount  of  solids  present 
is  extremdy  small,  about  0*3  %.  They  consist  of  protein, 
nuddc  acid,  ledthin  and  inoiganic  salts,  in  addition  to  the 
more  important  constituents,  the  enzymes  and  hydrochloric 
add. 

The  amount  of  hydrochloric  add  present  in  the  juice  varies 
with  the  period  of  digestion.  In  man  the  maximum  add  con- 
centration is  about  o*2  %.  The  add  exists  in  the  stomach  in 
two  forms  as  free  hydrochloric  add  and  as  combined  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  amount  of  each  depends  on  various  factors: 
(i)  the  secretion  itself;  (2)  the  nature  of  the  food;  and  (3)  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  stomach  empties  itself,  &c.  For  instance, 
after  a  protein-free  meal  the  hydrochloric  add  is  for  the  most 
part  free,  whereas,  when  protein  is  present,  it  combines  with  it 
and,  unless  secreted  in  very  large  amount,  most  of  the  add  is 
in  a  fixed  condition. 

The  hydrochloric  add  is  formed  by  the  activities  of  certain 
gland  cdls  in  the  middle  region  of  the  stomach,  and  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  exist  as  such  in  the  blood  proves  that  it  is  formed 
within  these  cells.  Further,  it  has  been  found  that  the  gastric 
mucous  membranes  of  starving  dogs  contain  0*74  %  of  sodium 
and  potassium  chloride,  much  more  than  is  present  in  any  other 
organ  or  in  the  blood  plasma.  That  the  chlorine  comes  from 
the  sodium  chbride  in  the  food  has  been  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  when  the  tissues  are  deprived  of  this  salt,  and  sodium 
bromide  is  given,  hydrobromic  add  may  appear  in  the  gastric 
secretion. 
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The  hydrochloric  add  is  essential  for  the  action  of  the  gastric 
enzyme,  pepsin,  in  splitting  up  the  protein  of  the  food.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  add  has  a  slight  action  in  splitting  poly- 
saccharides a^d  disaccharides.  Lastly,  it  acts  as  a  bactericidal 
agent,  preventing  bacterial  decomposition  from  taking  place,  and 
it  may  thus  prevent  certain  noxious  bacteria,  taken  in  in  the 
food,  from  gaining  access  to  the  intestinal  tract,  where  there 
b  a  chance  of  their  flourishing  in  the  rich  alkaline  medium.  It 
is  owing  to  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  add  that  gastric  juice 
can  be  kept  for  prolonged  periods  without  undergoing  putre- 
faction. 

The  quantity  of  juice  secreted  varies  with  the  nature  of  theiood 
consumed.  Thus  m  one  experifnent,  after  the  use  of  a  test  meal 
consisting  of  25  grammes  bread  and  250  cc  tea,  there  was  a  flow  of 
106  cc,  whereas  in  another  case  with  an  ordinary  meal  there  was  an 
output  of  practically  600  ex.  gastric  juice. 

Pawlow  nas  shown  that  not  only  does  the  amount  of  juice  secreted 
vary  with  the  nature  of  the  food  ingested  but  that  the  digestive 
activity  of  the  secretion  also  varies  in  the  same  way.  He  gives  the 
following  table:—* 

Quantities  and  Properlits  of  Castfic  Juke  with  Different  Di^i 
200  gms.  Fleshy  200  gnu.  Bread,  600  ex.  Milk. 


Hour. 

Quantities  of  Juice  in  cc 

Digestive  Power  in  mm.     | 

Flesh. 

Bread. 

Milk. 

Hesh. 

Bread. 

Milk. 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

8th 

9th 

loth 

II*3 

7-6 

2*8 
2*2 
1-2 

0*6 

•  • 

•  • 

10-6 

5-4 
40 

3-4 
3-3 

2*2 
2*6 
2*6 
0-9 
04 

3-6 

9-2 

7-7 
40 

05 

•  • 
■  ■ 

•  • 

4-94 
303 
3'Oi 
2-87 
3- 20 

358 
2-25 

387 

•  • 

•  • 

6*  10 

7-97 
7-51 
6-19 

529 
572 
5-48 
550 
5-75 

•  • 

421 

2-35 

2-35 
2-65 

463 

6'12 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 
■    • 

Thus  each  separate  food  gives  rise  to  a  definite  hourly  secretion  of 
the  juice  and  to  a  characteristic  alteration  in  its  properties.  The 
meat  diet  brings  about  a  very  rapid  flow,  the  maximum  output 
taking  place  within  the  first  two  houra;  with  bread  the  maximum 
output  IS  even  earlier.  With  milk  somewhat  later.  When  the  juice 
is  examined  as  regards  its  digestive  acrivitVf  it  is  found  that  with 
meat  the  most  active  juice  is  secreted  within  the  first  hour,  with 
bread  in  the  second  and  third  hours,  and  with  milk  iq  the  sixth  hour. 

According  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  the  stomach  seems  to  be 
stimulated  to  form  a  secretion  which  will  best  serve  its  purpose  and 
give  the  minimum  of  waste.    It  thus  works  economically. 

The  principal  ferment  found  in  the  gastric  juke  is  pepsin,  a  ferment 
which  acts  only  in  the  presence  of  a  mineral  acid.  The  action  pro- 
ceeds best  at  a  temperature  of  about  ^7*  C.  in  an  add  medium  of 
0-2  %  to  o*3  %.  Pepsin  is  elaborated  in  the  so<alled  chief  cells  of 
the  gastric  glands  as  an  inert  precursor—propepsin.  It  is  only  when 
it  comes  into  contact  with  the  acid  of  the  juice  that  it  is  acdvated  and 
rendered  capable  of  attacking  the  protein  of  the  food. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  main  function  of  the  gastric  juice  is  to 
deal  with  the  protein  moiety  of  the  food  and  to  prepare  it  tor  further 
digestion  in  the  intestine. 

The  first  result  of  the  action  of  this  secretion  on  protein  matter  is 
to  render  it  soluble— a  metaprotcin  or  add  albumin  (syntonin). 
being  formed.  This  body  may  be  r^rded  mainly  as  the  product  of 
the  action  of  the  hydrocnloric  acid  independently  of  the  ixpsin. 

The  following  steps  of  decomposition  are  the  result  of  the  action 
of  pepsin^  From  the  metaprotein  primary  and  secondary  proteoses, 
the  so-called  proto-,  hetero-  and  dcutero-albumoscs  are  formed,  and 
from  these  peptones  are  finally  produced.  The  result  of  this  process 
of  diecstion  or  hydrolysis  induced  by  the  pepsin  is  that  complex 
protein  substances  c^  high  molecular  weight  are  converted  inta 
simpler  bodies  of  coitnparatively  low  molecular  wd^t.  Formeriy  it 
was  believed  that  the  action  of  the  pepsin  on  protein  could  not  carry 
the  decomposition  further  than  the  peptones,  out  recently  It  has  been 
shown  that  still  further  splitting  can  be  brought  about,  and  that  the 
simple  amino  adds  of  which  the  protdn  molecule  is  built  up  can  be 
produced.  This  latter  process,  however,  takes  a  very  long  time  even 
under  favourable  circumstances,  and  it  probably  never  occura  under 
normal  conditions.  The  contents  of  the  stomach — products  of 
protein  digestion^— are  passed  on  into  the  duodenumi  chiefly  as 
proteoses  and  peptones. 

In  addition  to  the  prindpal  ferment  of  thejnstric'  juice  some 
workers  hold  that  another  enzyme  is  present,  "uiis  is  the  ferment 
rennet,  rennin,  or  chymonn,  the  sole  action  of  which,  so  far  as  is  known 
at  present,  is  to  brine  about  the  curdling  of  milk,  the  curd  formed  bdng 
dealt  with  in  the  ormnary  way  by  the  pepsin.  Clotting  of  milk  under 
the  action  of  rennin  occurs  at  a  suitable  temperature  with  great 
npidlty.   Tbisprocess  is  said  to  take  place  in  two  stages:  '(ij  the 


rennin  converts  the  caseinogen  of  the  milk  into  paracaaen.  and  (2) 
this  paracasein  unites  with  the  lime  salts  present  in  the  wiflfc  anH  forms 
the  curd  or  precipitate.  That  lime  salts  arc  absolutdy  essential  for 
this  process  of  clotting  has  been  shown  by  the  fact  that,  tf  they  arc 
removed  by  precipitation  as  by  oxalates,  no  dotting  wHl  take  pUce 
even  after  the  addition  of  a  large  amount  of  active  rennin.  Lnmedi- 
ate  clottinE  takes  place,  however,  when  the  necessary  lime  salts  arc 
restored.  Many  observers  now  hold  that  this  rennet  action  is  not  tbe 
property  oS  a  specific  ferment  but  simply  another  phase  ai  the  actioa 
of  pepsin.  For  this  view,  which  has  been  put  forward  by  well- 
known  workers,  there  is  much  to  be  said  and  certainly  the  power  of 
curdling  milk  is  not  confined  to  the  stomach,  but  has  been  toond  in 
various  tissue  extracts,  and,  indeed,  .wherever  proteolytic  enzymes 
are  found. 

The  speed  with  which  the  stomach  is  emptied  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  nature  <A  the  food.  Plain  water  leaves  the  aromarh 
almost  at  once,  salt  and  sugar  solutions  at  a  somewhat  slower  rate. 
M  ilk  under  the  acdon  of  rennin  curdles.  The  whey  rapidly  leaves  tJ« 
stomach,  whereas  the  casein  and  fat  are  retained  for  further  treat- 
ment. On  a  mixed  diet,  emptying  of  the  stomach  in  man  proceeds 
very  slowly,  requiring  about  four  hours.  Cannon,  by  feedmr  vith 
food  impregnated  with  bismuth  and  using  X-ray3,  showed  that 
carbohydrates  leave  most  rapidly,  then  mixtures  of  carbc^ydntes  and 
protdns,  then  protdns,  then  fats,  and  finally  mixtures  of  fats  and 
protdns.  The  diet  which  remains  longest  in  the  stomach  b  a 
mixture  of  fats  and  protdns — rich  food,  as  it  ia  popularly  called. 
Here  two  facton  enter  to  prevent  rapid  emptying:  (i)  the  pecatmx 
of  much  fat,  and  (2)  the  acid  secretion  engendered  by  the  •n"*'^**'? 
protein. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  fats  present  in  fine  rmnhion  can  be  de- 
composed in  the  stomach.  The  action  proceeds  in  a  raediiun  whidi 
is  slightly  add  or  neutral,  being  entirdy  prevented  b^  the  presence 
of  strong  acids  and  alkalis.  Many  workm  believe  this  gastrolipase 
to  be  of  pancreatic  or  intestinal  origin,  and  suppose  that  it  gains 
entrance  to  the  stomach  by  a  reflux  flow  through  the  pyioni^ 
Evidence  is  accumulating  to  show  that  thb  view  is  convct. 

By  means  of  peprin  and  gastrolipase  proteins  and  fats  are  dealt 
with.  No  qiecinc  enzyme  for  carbohydrates  has  been  found  in  the 
stomach  in  man.  Certainly  a  small  amount  of  polysaccharide 
decomposition  takes  place,  but  this  is  dependent  (i)  on  the  ptyaJia 
which  comes  from  the  mouth,  and  (2)  on  a  certain  amount  of  nydfx^ 
lyris  due  to  thfr  action  of  the  free  hydrochloric  add. 

4.  Digestion  in  ike  InteHine. — ^The  passage  of  food  from  tKe 
stomach  to  the  intestine  will  be  considered  later.  Tbe  food 
so  far  digested  in  the  stomach  b  known  as  chyme,  aad  it  ia  pased 
on  to  undergo  intestinal  digestion  under  the  influence  of  (i) 
the  tDzymts  of  the  pantpreas,  and  (3)  of  other  enzymes  present 
in  the  different  secretions  of  the  intestine.  Digestion  in  the 
intestine  may  accordingly  be  described  under  tbese  two  head^  , 

(a)  jPa}ier«a<tcZ)iger/fim.— The  pancreatic  juice  is  tbe  secretjOB 
from  the  pancreas  and  is  discharged  into  the  duodenum.  The 
secretion  obtained  from  a  fistula  of  the  pancreatic  duct  varies 
in  character  according  to  whether  the  opening  into  the  dnct 
has  been  made  recently  or  some  time  before  the  ezaininatiQa. 
It  is  a  dear,  usually  thin  fluid  with  a  spedfic  gravity  of  about 
1008,  and  with  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  contains  a  oertam 
amount  of  protdn  and  ash.  The  most  important  inocsaxuc 
constituent  is  sodium  carbonate,  which  gives  the  altaKg^^  te. 
action  (alkalinity  is,  as  NaOH-o-47%)*  This  alkaline  salt, 
along  with  that  contained  in  the  intestinal  juice,  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  neutralizing  the  add  ch3rme. 

^  In  the  pancreatic  secretion  there  are  at  least  three  importsat 
enzymes,  each  with  a  definite  action:  (a)  trypan,  the  proteolytic 
enzyme  which  brings  about  the  further  breakdown  of  the  iooi 
protdns;  (fr)  a  diabase  which  deals' with  the  carbohydimtesi»  aad 
(c)  a  lipase  which  acts  on  the  fats. 

(a)  Trypsin. — ^This  fermentj  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  scfcie'ted — 
trypsinogen — b  inert.  Before  it  can  exert  its  hydrolytk  actioa  it  muic 
be  activated.  This  activation  b  brought  about  by  another 
which  b  found  in  the  intestinal  tract — enteroktnase.    Tat 

verrion  b  brought  about  as  soon  as  tbe  trypsinogen  comes  into 

tact  with  the  enteTOkinase,  the  merest  trace  ct  which  suffices  to 
activate  a  large  amount  of  trypsinogen. 

Trypsin  acts  on  the  protein  just  as  pepsin  does,  by  bringing  abc 
hydr^ytic  changes,  ft  diffen  from  tbe  latter  in  acting  beat  ia 
alkaline  or  neutral  medium.  Its  effect  b  much  more  energetic  than 
that  of  pepsin,  so  that  the  protein  molcaile  b  more  coraplctdv 
decomposed.  Whilst  it  generally  finishes  the  decompositSosi  wUdk 
the  pep«n  has  begun,  it  can  break  down  the  orijpnal  protein  quite  as 
earily  if  not  more  easily  than  does  pepsin,  and  it  carries  the  «p£ttieg 
as  far  as  the  comparatively  simple  crystalline  booties,  tbe  mma» 
acids,  or  groups  of  these, .  the  polypeptides,  bodies  intennediace 
between  t!ne  compleiQ  peptones  and  the  simple  ammo  adds  of  whidh 
the  protdn  b  buut  upi 
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dilation  depend  on  Ihe  okiure  ot  the  prDtrid  uted  upon.    As  will 

be  Hen  from  the  following  tabic  Ihne  pnrlniu  viry  biriy  vidcLy  In 

ttie  pnponiDn  of  andno  acidi  whidi  Oey  COflUin. 
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V/betber  uy  of  the  polypeptidee  found  in  dieotion  ue  further 
broken  down  in  the  counc  oi  ooroiat  peacieetic  aiEOtiDB  it  e  moot 
point,  but  E.  FUcher  >iid  E.  AtalerfaaUen  hen  •bourn  thit  minv  of 
tin  lynthetic  piJypept>dea  prcpucd  by  tlien  can  be  broken  inla 
their  conetitiiente  by  tlie  >etio&  of  tiypdit.  The  pcevioui  peptic 
<figeiciaB.  leeflu  to  play  KKDe  part  in  the  extent  to  vluch  tryptic 
difettlcn  'a  cenicd  oat,  u  one  of  tiKie  obierven  lua  denvnutraicd 
that  pnntjn  digewed  fim  with  pepiin  end  then  with  irypdn  givK  s 
■inaner  yidd  of  polypeptide  An&  i  larger  yitld  ot  monanuno  add* 
Clian  irbcn  dtgatioq  bai  been  carried  out  with  trypbo  aloTK- 

rently  (ccietcd  in  an  active  (orm,  althouch  aoaw  oUerven  hold 
that  icalwittecntedinB  j^nxoffcaforni.  It  Is  practically  idfntical 
in  it!  action  with  the  pcyabn  oi  tbe  aaliva,  convertinc  atarch-inlo 
DultoK,  It  deab  irith  all  the.nircby  food  which  hat  acaped  csn- 
venion  Into  the  tlmple  tugan  by  the  ptyaHn. 

(.  Xi'MK.— UoH  of  tbli  ferment,  if  oot  all,  [a  apparenlly  Kcreled 
in  the  form  of  a  lymonn.  There  la  evidence  that  the  bile  i>  the 
BctivalinC  atein  here,  juit  ai  the  enteroldnaae  acti  In  the  cut  of 

an^bMh on oimiSSed and  tM[-emuUfiedfal'>."^t  naverta  the fl^Ti 
by  I  proccuof  hydialyiiiinlDfaltyacidiaadllyeeria.   Kaillei 
Loevenhart  found  that  not  only  am  thia  eoiynie  brea' 
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De  breale  up  fata  ii 
:  unloa  of  bity  aridi  ■ 


le  only  another  phoK  of  protcolylic 
Did  to  |jay  a  part  in  CDnrrJIUng^IM 


fermenta. 
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b.  IiUatinal  Diiisliim.— By  this  is  meant  Ihc  olhn  digestive 
procesKl  which  go  no  in  the  inlntinc  under  the  action  of  the 
KCKlion  ot  UebetkUhn'i  follicie»-ihe  jumu  txltricui.  This 
is  a  yellowish,  often  opilesccut,  ttrongly  alkaline  £uid.  The 
alkalinity  is  due  to  the  preHnce  ol  (odium  carbonate.  It  con- 
tains a  amall  amouDt  ot  pmiein,  ahed  epithelial  cells,  &c.  The 
secretion  of  some  170  c  c,  in  14  houra  has  been  observed  In  t. 
short  loop  of  human  Intestine  by  B.  S.  Hamburger  and  E. 
Ilckma.  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  measure  of  tbe  actual 
amount  ot  secretion  from  the  whole  gut.  Most  o£  the  ferments 
are  present  in  very  small  amount  in  tbe  intatinal  juice.  They  seem 
to  be  actually  within  the  epithelial  lininff  of  the  Intatine.  for 
cittacts  made  Irom  tbe  inlestinsl  n» 
in  ferments  than  the  secrelioD. 

Appamtly  the  intestinal  teeietion  contains  lU 


in  the  in 


1  cryiialliDe  products 


intly  in  the 


dettcted  which  is  very  lindl 
attacks  only  emulsified  fats. 

Several  carbobfdrale  hydiolynni  eniyma  haw 
in  the  imall  inteatuie.  InveniBj  iheferment  which  i 

saccharose  af 

cuxed.  and  it  tams  pnAabfe  that  auekliag  animals  da  imiBrai  this 
cnsyme.  Some  workn  liaTe  Mated  that  an  intatinal  diaatasc  ii  to 
be  found,  but.  If  so,  It  ia  pnwK  in  very  amall  amount. 

In  the  lane  Intatine  a  aaHll  amount  of  erepsin  hai  been  dis- 
covered at  the  upper  end.  Any  dilation  which  doea  '■>"  '■'■"'  '• 
probably  rilbcr  bacteiial  la  wq^o,  or  due  10  fenoenti 

bcoi  carried  do 


memtnaa.    In  all  probabilin  it  deals  with  (he 
inprMEStofabsatptioB.   Maltaae  is  aba  ptnent 


ill  iaieitine,  and  w 


S.  Bill.— Thii  fluid,  In  all  probability,  has  little  direct  action 
in  ordiouy  digestion,  although  it  contains  substance)  whidt 
act  itidirectly.  Tlie  bile  salts  act  as  solvents  for  fais  and  fatty 
adds,  and  a*  activators  of  pincieatic  lipase.  The  sails  also 
serve  In  keep  cholatrin  in  aidutian.  Bile  is  to  be  h»ked  upon 
rather  as  the  eicretioB,  the  reiult  of  the  hepatic  mclaboiijol, 
than  as  a  digative  julre.  Various  workers  have  shown  that 
when  the  bile  Is  prevented  from  entering  the  inlaline  owing 
to  a  Sslula  having  been  nude,  the  animal  or  patient  may  cna- 
tinue  to  enjoy  good  health,  thus  proving  that  this  fluid  is  not 
essential  to  any  of  the  digestive  processes. which  normally  take 

scented  hat  an  onng^btown  colour,  but  the  colour  varia 


«  to  the  I... 
utatUleta 


»t.    It  It 


2  and  a  characteristic 


from  the  all  bladder)  and  has  a  ipcdAc 
It  hat  a  iKahlly  alkaline  leaclkin,  a^tcr 
c  tsetL    The  daily  output  is,  loi  a  normal 

On  analyils  It  is  found  to  have  over  1  %  of 


:.  On  analyils  It  I 

n.  derived  mainly  froin  the  bile  patugcs  and  t;all 
bile  irfgmentt,chol«tetln,ledih.n,  fats,  Sc.  Tbe 
ids  an  the  lalu  of  the  bUe  adds  of  which  in  man 
nt  it  todlDm  glycochDlale,  sodium  taurochotice 
Ely  small  amount.  The  bUe  adds  are  formed  m 
when  the  duct  b  ligaiored  they  tend  to  accumu- 

mount  to  only  about  O'l  %■  In  human  bile  Ihe 
lilinibin.  whilst  in  herbivora  bUiverdin  is  more 
are  derived  from  the  haemoglobin  of  tbe  blood, 
are  iron-ins.  Tbey  may  be  reearded  at  purely 
.  arliing  from  the  breakdown  of  [he  haemoglobin 

monatomic  alcohol,  and  is  probabK 


cohol,  and  is  probably  a  wj 


.""■oTEIS 


the  duodenum  intermittently.  The  taking  of  loodim 
of  hilt,  the  amount  ol  the  increase  depending  to  a  cc 
tbe  nature  of  the  food.  A  protein  meal  has  oeen  foi 
greatest  effect  and  t  caihohydratc  one  the  least.  Tl 

ejection  of  the  bile.    Piessute  on  the  liver  slu  teems 
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nerves.  K.  Ludwig  found  that  the  stimulation  of  the  chorda 
tympani  produced  a  copious  flow  of  watery  saliva  from  the 
submaxillary  gland,  and  a  general  dilatation  of  the  blood-vesaeb 
supplying  the  gland.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  sublingual 
gland.  In  addition  to  the  chorda  tympani  fibres  also  pass  to 
the  gland  through  the  cervical  ^mpathetic,  and  when  these 
are  stimulated  the  saliva  excreted  is  viscous  and  turbid,  and 
contains  much  solid  matter,  whOe  the  blood-vessels  are  con- 
tracted. The  conclusion  formerly  drawn  was  that  the  flow  of 
saliva  was  dependent  on  the  increased  blood  supply.  But  it 
has  been  definitely  proved  that  true  secretoiy  fibres  exist.  If 
<.tropine  be  administered  before  stimulation  of  the  chorda 
tympam*,  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels  takes  place,  but  no  flow 
of  saliva.  Further,  if  the  circulation  be  cut  ofif  from  the  gland 
the  stimulation  of  the  chorda  tympani  may  catjse  a  temporary 
flow  of  saliva. 

The  parotid  gland  is  suppUed  by  the  auricttlo>temporal  nerve  which 
receives  its  secreting  fibres  from  the  glossopharyngeal.  Stimulation 
of  these  fibres  brings  about  an  abundant  watery  secretion  poor  in 
solids.  Stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  fibres  system  is  not  followed 
by  any  salivary  flow,  yet  it  has  an  effect  on  the  gland,  for,  if  after  the 
sjrmpathetic  has  been  stimulated  a  secretion  be  evoked  by  stimub- 
tion  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nenre,  the  saliva  secreted  is  very  rich  in 
organic  solids. 

a.  Gastric  Glands.— -The  control  of  the  gastric  secretion  seems 
to  be  under  two  entirely  different  mechanisms.  Pawlow  has 
dearly  shown  that  the  stomach  is  supplied  with  secretory  nerves 
which  reach  that  organ  throu^  the  vagus.  The  stimuli  which 
bring  these  nerves  into  action  are  the  sight,  the  odour  or  the  taste 
of  food.  That  the  course  of  the  stimidus  is  through  the  vagus 
b  shown  by  the  fact  that  an  abundant  flow  of  juice  may  be  caused 
so  bng  as  the  vagi  are  intact,  but  this  flow  does  not  take  place 
when  these  nerves  are  cut.  Between  the  stimulation  and  the 
secretion  there  is  a  lengthy  latent  time  amounting  to  several 
minutes.  The  other  stimulus  of  the  secretion  is  apparently  a 
chemical  one.  l*awlow  states  that  mechanical  stimulation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  fails  to  bring  about  a  flow  of  juice,  but 
Beaumont  in  his  classical  observation  on  the  stomach  of  St 
Martin  found  that  the  insertion  of  a  tube  did  cause  a  flow.  There 
may  be  certain  substances  either  present  in  the  food  or  developed 
in  the  course  of  digestion,  which  directly  stimulate  the  secretion 
originally  started  by  a  nervous  reflex.  £.  Starling  has  drawn 
attention  to  this  chemical  mode  of  stimulating  different  organs. 
To  the  substances  known  and  unknown  which  evoke  the  action, 
he  gives  the  name  of  hormones,  and  such  "  hormone  "  action 
he  does  not  limit  merely  to-  the  secretory  organs  but  extends 
to  all  cases  where  one. organ  is  stimulated  by  chemical  products 
formed  in.  the  same  or  another  organ.  Attention  has  alrea'*}* 
been  drawn  to  the  influence  of  different  food-stuffs  on  the  amo . 
and  nature  of  the  gastric  secretion. 

3.  Pancreatic  Secretion. — The  stimuli  which  evoke  this  secre- 
tion are  again  two  in  number.  Many  have  failed  to  demonstrate 
that  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas  b  under  nervous  control,  but 
Pawlow  and  his  school  have  shown  that  stimulation  of  the  vagus 
evokes  a  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice.  This  flow,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  stomach,  has  a  latent  period  of  several  minutes.  Most 
modem  workers  hold  that  the  most  effective  stimulus  to  the 
pancreatic  flow  is  the  chemical  one — a  hormone  discovered  by 
W.  Bayliss  and  E.  Starling,  who  found  that  extracts  of  the 
duodenal  mucous  membrane  made  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  when  injected  into  the  blood  caused  a  flow  of  pancreatic 
juice.  The  active  substance  present  in  this  extract  is  known  as 
"  secretin,"  and  is  supposed  to  be  formed  under  natural  conditions 
by  the  action  of  the  acid  chyme  on  a  prosecretin.  This  secretin 
is  not  of  the  ordinary  zymin  nature,  as  it  is  not  destroyed  by 
boiling  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  .secretin  when  formed 
must  be  absorbed  into  the  blood  and  then  carried  round  the 
circulation  to  the  pancreas  before  it  can  act. 

4.  IntesitKcl  Juice. — The  mode  of  action  of  the  stimuli  which 
evoke  this  secretion  has  not  yet  been  fully  investigated.  As 
has  been  stated,  it  is  quite  possible  that  very  little  ferment  b 
secreted,  and  that  ferment  action  mainly  takes  place  within 
the  ceUs  after  the  various  substances  have  been  absorbed. 


Row  far  the  flow  b  controlled  by  nervous  action,  and  bow  £tr 
by  hormone  action,  b  not  known. 

m.  MoToa  Mechanism  or  the  Aumzhtamy  Cakal 

Mastication. — Thb  b  a  purely  voluntary  act,  and  consists  of 
a  great  variety  of  movements  produced  by  the  various  muscles  ia 
connexion  with  the  lower  jaw.  By  the  act  of  chewing  (he  food 
b  thoroughly  broken  up  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  saUva. 

De^uiition. — ^The  food  after  thorough  mastication  b  collected 
on  the  surface  of  the  tongue,  principally  by  the  action  (voluntary) 
of  the  buccinator  muscles,  and  by  the  contraaion  of  the  tongue 
muscles  it  b  paissed  backwards.  As  soon  as  the  food  by  the 
action  of  the  tongue  enters  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  the  actioa 
becomes  involuntary  and  reflex.  The  soft  palate  b  raised  to 
prevent  the  food  entering  the  nasal  cavity,  and  the  larynx 
b  diut  off  by  dosure  of  the  glottis,  and  approximation  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  to  one  another  and  to  the  back  of  the 
epiglottis.  The  food  b  now  passed  on  into  the  oesophagu:» 
proper  by  the  oonstrictOk'S  of  the  pharynx.  In  the  oc9(^>faagLs 
the  downward  movement  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  food 
swallowed.  If  it  be  fluid  it  reaches  the  lower  end  of  the  oeso- 
phagus in  about  three  seconds  and  lies  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
gullet  for  two  or  three  seconds  before  entering  the  stomacL 
When  the  consbtency  b  firmer  the  progress  downwards  b  much 
slower.  Either  by  the  force  exerted  by  the  wave  of  coniractiosi 
passing  down  the  guUet  or  by  some  inhibition  of  the  sphincter, 
the  cardiac  orifice  opens  and  permits  the  food  to  enter  the 
stomach. 

Stomach  Uovements. — For  our  knowledge  of  theSc  we  are 
indebted  principally  to  the  work  of  Cannon,  who  studied  them 
by  feeding  an  animal  with  food  containing  bismuth  andtbco 
following  the  movements  of  the  shadow  of  the  food  on  a  screen  by 
means  of  the  X-rays.    Soon  after  food  b  taken  it  b  found  that 
a  contraction  begins  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  stomach 
and  slowly  passes  towards  the  pylorus.    Thb  b  followed  hy 
others,  in  man  at  regular  intervals  of  abuut  twenty  seconds,,  so 
that  the  pyloric  part  of  the  organ  b  soon  in  active  peristalsis. 
The  fundus  of  the  stomach  b  iK>t  actively  concctiked  in  these 
movements;  it  simply  acts  as  a  reservtnr.    At  certain  periods, 
but  not  with  each  peristaltic  wave,  the  pyloric  sphincter  relaxes 
and  allows  a  portion  of  the  fluid  add  chyme  to  escape  into  the 
duodenum.    It  only  opens  when  stimulated  by  fluid  matoiali 
if  solid  food  be  forced  against  it  it  remains  tightly  dosed. 
GrQtzner,  by  experiments  with  feeding  with  different  coloured 
foods,  has  shown  that  the  food  at  the  fundus  may  remoia  on- 
dbturbed  for  quite  prolonged  periods.     In  thb  connexioo  it 
must  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  the  food  b  iwt  lying  loose 
in  a  sack  larger  than  the  contents.    The  cavity  of  the  stomach 
b  only  the  size  of  the  amount  of  food  present;  in  other  words, 
the  food  exactly  filb  the  cavity.    The  motor  nerve  fibres  to  the 
stomach  run  in  the  vagi,  which  also  contain  fibres  inhibltocy  to 
the  cardiac  sphincter.    The  S4>lanchnic  nerves  mainly  contal-. 
inhibitory  fibres.    The  automatic  movements  are  probably  In 
connexion  with  the  intrinsic  plexus  of  Auerbach,  since  th^  con- 
tinue after  section  of  the  extrinsic  nerves. 

Intestinal.  Movements. — ^The  intestines  owe  their  peculiar 
movements  to  the  arrangement  of  their  muscular  coats,  which 
are  dbposed  in  two  byers,  an  inner  circular,  and  an  outer  loc^ 
tudinal.  The  movements  are  of  two  kinds,  the  so-called  swaying 
myogenic  contraction  and  the  peristaltic  waves.  The  fonacr 
are  rapid  and  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  downward  iik>veiBeni 
of  the  contents.  Probably  their  action  b  to  mix  the  cx»ntects, 
since  Caimon  has  shown  that  these  contents,  in  the  lower  »*^?iTUiW 
at  least,  get  divided  into  segments.  From  time  to  time  the 
separated  segments  are  cau^t  in  the  course  ci  a  peristaltic 
wave  and  carried  downward  a  short  distance.  Then  acain  ia 
their  new  situation  the  rhythmic  contractions  break  up  the 
contents  anew. 

The  peristaltic  movements  are  much  more  powerfuL  Under 
normal  conditions  they  begin  at  the  pylorus  and  passing  dowr- 
tvards  carry  the  intestinal  contents  onwards.  The  xkormal 
movement  progresses  slowly,  althot^gh  under  abnormal  ( 
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periiultic  nv«  may  become  extremely  violeiit  ud  npid.  uid    viohni,  ihc 

nay  iodeed  run  ovei  Ihe  wbDle  length  of  the  intesline  within  a 

mbute.    The  muscular  coat  ic  front  oi  the  ctmtncting  cone  a 

rdued,  as  is  that  behind  the  wave.    The  waves  are  probably 

due  mainly  to  the  circular  Ebrcs,  the  longitudiiial  puILIog  the 

gut  up  over  the  conlenta  as  Ihey  are  forced  onwards.     The 

Dient  within  tbe  intestinal  will,  since  it  has  been  shown  [hat, 
wlien  a  leginent  of  bowel  has  been  cut  out  and  then  the  coo  tiouity 
of  the  canal  made  good  by  fixing  the  McUoa  so  that  the  lower 
end  of  the  excised  portion  is  fixed  to  the  upper  divided  end  oi  the 
leil  gut,  upward  peristalsis  takei  place  in  this  segment.  An 
anti-peristalsis  has  been  docrjbed  in  which  the  movementi 
are  all  towaidi  the  stomach.  Under  ceniJn  conditions  the 
introduction  of  foreign  subttaocei,  ubalrs,  &c,  may  evoke  such 
inti-perislallic  waves. 

The  ihythmical  moveinenls  see  held  by  some  to  be  purely 
myogenic  in  ori^n.  as  they  still  continue  after  section  of  all  Ihe 
acrvea  and  when  the  intrinsic  gangliA  in  tbe  intestinal  wall  have 
been  thrown  out  of  action  by  the  applicalinn  of  nicotine.  But 
leccnt  woih  by  R.  Magnus  would  tend  to  show  that  they  are 
controlled  by  Auerbach's  plexus.  Peristaltic  waves,  on  the 
other  hand,  according  10  W.  Bayliss  and  E.  Starling,  although 

lection  of  the  extrinac  nerves,  are  prevented  by  the  applicatio 
of  nicotine  and  cocaine;  in  other  words,  II  is  presoRicd  tha 
peristalsis  is  a  complicated  retlcx  action  through  the  intrinsi 
ganglia.    Tho  inteslinca  are  therefore  not  depcndi 


of  the  mutt  palate. 
IV.  AasoMnoB 
ItaulJi.—tto  absorption  of  food-«tuffs  takei  plai 
Slmuci.— Absorption  from  tbe  itomurh  occun  < 
dent.     Water  passes  rapidly  through  the  sti 


liKOibt 


Salts  a 


limited  amount  from  Ihdr  wateiy  solution,  the'exten 

being  the 

imouot  of  sugar  taken  up.   Alcohol  is  readily  absorb 

Ed  from  the 

lomoch.    A  small  amount  of  tbe  products  of  protei 

n  digestion 

although  of  o 

As  regards  the  movements  of  the  laige  In  testine,  they  icsemble 
those  of  the  small,  although  Ibey  ora  much  less  frequent.    The 
loTward  movement  is  slow,  thus  permitting  of  the  solidification 
of  the  contents  by  llie  removal  of  the  water.    In  the  first  part 
of  Ihe  large  intestine  anli-pcrislaltic  movements  are  fiequent, 
the  regular  peiislaliic  dovmwatd  movements  only  becoming 
prominent  when  the  descending  colon  is  reached  to  carry  center 
to  the  rectum.    The  ami-pctisiajsis  serves  a  useful  purpose 
giving  time  for  the  nbsorpLlon  of  the  fluid  in  the  formation 
fuccei.   The  roteal  which  the  contenU  travel  along  the  intesli 
varies  greatly.     Under  average  conditions  the  food  icsid 
reaches  Ihe  ilco-caecal  valve  between  the  small  and  large  mti 
line  at  about  four  to  four  and  a  half  hours  after  a  meal,  wh. 
It  lakes  nine  hours  to  reach  the  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon. 
Difarcalion.—Fooi  TTuduci,  cellular  df  brii  and  substances  dcriw 


m  ihev; 


eollheulidaadse 


«  reuhied  within  Ihe 


and  partly  In 


-jioflhereL 

, iy  by  Ihe  action  of  two  sph 

dcfucatlon  ihe  strong  Inicnul  aphin 
anlcss  the  rcclal  siinulus  a  vdy  iIi 
eonmeied.ii  iiii  m  •  cerlain  ntenl 
The  Ml  of  dcfaecatioa  normally  ia 
involuDiity.   The  vohiDtary  part  coi 

Ihe  nicmal  Kiliincter  and  of  Ihe  levi 


!  canal  partly  b 
!ta  into  the  anal 


inly  by  ihe 


under  any  conditions  in  the  stomach. 

/n/wline.— The  greatest  abmiption  of  the  foods  takes  place  in 
the  Intestine,  espeoolly  in  the  small  intestine,  II  has  been  shown 
that  over  Sj%  of  the  proton  has  disappeared  before  the  lower 
end  of  the  small  intestine  is  reached.  How  does  the  absorption 
take  place?  Then  an  two  channels  for  the  removal  of  the 
material  from  Ihe  intesline:  (i)  the  blood  capillaries  spread 
in  the  villi,  and  (i)  the  lacleals  also  present  in  Ihe  villi.  The 
foods  may  reach  Ihe  blood  direct  or  through  the  various  lymph 
chaimels  Into  the  thoracic  duct  and  finally  into  the  blood. 
The  locteals  of  the  villi  are  channels  for  the  absorption  of  the 
(ally  pans  of  Ihe  food.  The  products  of  the  digestion  of  the 
prolclns  and  carbobydiates  reach  the  body  dirccily  through 
the  capillaries  via  the  portal  system. 

Can  absorption  be  explained  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  diffusion 
and  osmosis,  or  are  there  certain  selective  activities  of  the  living 
epithelial  lining?  The  work  ol  R.  ffeldenhain,  E.  Weymoulh 
Reid,  and  others  shows  clearly  that  whatever  part  the  physical 
laws  play  In  this  exchange,  there  are  other  activilia  also  at  work. 

from  its  intestine,  as  can  also  salt  and  other  solutions  of  higher 

be  explained  by  ordinary  physical  laws,  fa  all  such  cases  of 
absorption  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  gut  must  be  intact  and 
uninjured.  0.  Cohnheim  and  others  have  shown  that  when  the 
epithelial  lining  is  damaged  or  destroyed,  the  intestinal  wall 

governing  osmotic  pressure  come  into  play.   Whether  the  nervous 
system  plays  any  [urt  in  this  absorption  is  not  yet  determined. 
The  form  in  which  Ihe  virioui  pindacta  resulting  from  digestion 

Cafbohutraiei. — Thne  reach  the  body,  ai  already  menlioned,  by 
way  of  Ibc  blood,  and  in  the  form  ot'^monoiacchiridn  or  limpile 
lunn.  F.  Rohmann  found  that  the  abiorpllan  of  Ihe  diucchirides 
Ii  dependent  on  the  invert  fenncol  action,  and  not  upon  their  ounolic 
chanclen.  E.  Wdnland  loo  has  shown  that  it  lacioK  be  put  into 
a  Ivlue-free  intestine,  no  absorption  lakes  place,  ihe  lactose  gradu- 
ally disappearing  under  bacterial  action,  whereas  when  the  ferment 
lactase  isprejent  glucose  and  galacloM  the  produ 
arc  abKPitcd  as  readily  as  cane-iiigar  and  mall 

aludcmunslraled  the  Tact  that  Ihe  body  deals  wil 

supply  \n  Ihe  form  ol  nianiHacchaiidcs.  He  intccled  soluli 
various  sLE^acs,  mono-  and  di-iaccharides,  and  found  that  tbe  i 
ftueacs  wcE?  retained,  whereas  tbe  double  sugars  were  excreted 
ur.ne.     The  only  di-snccharide  which  can  be  dealt  with  ia  th< 


'vnt'hS 


Br  Ih«  whole  involuntary  mishanisni  ol  dcfaKatioD, 
Vomilini. — Sometimes  Ihe  gastric  contenls  are  e^Ied  through 
■  cardiac  opening  of  the  iIMnadi  intend  of  through  Ihe  pylonii. 
.e  acl  IS  a  reflex  one.  probably  originally  prcrfeclive  in  nature, 
ilalion  of  Ihe  gastric  niiKoiu  membrane  being  the  most  frmuenl 
cause.  The  act  u  gcrieially  preceded  by  a  fecUng  d  nausea  and  a 
copious  'ulivation,  succeeded  by  a  senea  of  povetful  expinlory 
cHons  with  Ihe  glottis  closed.   The  diaphiaEm  ii  held  flnnly  con- 

J  .■. 1.: lion  of  Ihe  abdanilnal  mgaele*-^-'- 

Lrdiac  orifice  of  ihe  itoniach  b 
contents.   The  wall  of  tbe  stoi 


..acted,th«>*conviilsiv 

a  simultaneous  openipe  of  the 
alnul  the  sudden  ejection  of  Ih 


'bohydrate 
udofbybs 


:hB  li  pnclically  i 
ibsorbeq  depends  a 


ynlhc^  lakes  place  in  the  einllieliuni 
'..-.J .  --^::T;j„  with  lal  as» 


is  removed  by  Ihe  la^eals  from  t 

'"-en  to  Ihe  general  drculalkm. 

into  the  body  via  Ihe  bkiod,  b 


j^tis  is  firinl]'  dosed,  sod  al  ibe  la 


tare  of  the  fat,  especially 
be  protein  was  absorbed  in 
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COdijiei  gniill*  the  polyprptid™. 
be  KDBorbFd  Uiey  arr  atUf  Ited  by 


.S'Td^ 


imple« 


to  be  Bbmrbnl  unchanCFd ;  for  iniUDCc,  blood  anum  diuppeui  fiom 
-the  iaiettine  without  ippuvntty  any  ch»p^  through  xymin  Attark. 
Thh  fact  is  nude  me  of  in  pnctiol  mcdkinc.  at,  when  adnuoiatn- 
iLofi  of  food  by  tba  mouth  ii  impoKibk,  patieota  are  Irnucntly  kept 
alive  by  tl>e  DTinr  of  nutikat  awmata.  That  tba  food  uiiii  fliTD  ii 
abforbed  ii  ihowp  by  the  iDcnaK  of  iiitroicn  cvreFEon  in  tbe  urioe. 
In  the  large  intealina  vciy  little  abtorption  of  nutrient  nutter  takei 
place  under  normal  condilionL  mainly  of  coune  beeauae  mo«t  of  the 
abKTbible  material  It  removed  whiln  the  food  it  in  the  imtll 
inicttine.    That  protein  matter  can  be  aburbed  ii  ifaown  by  the 

V.    MCTilBOUSU 

In  oil  living  matter  there  i>  a  conatanc  cycle  of  chemical 
changei  going  on,  a  conitant  breaking  down  (cataboliim),  and  a 
correspondingly  constant  building  up  (aoabolism)-  Unless  the 
former  is  covered  by  the  latter  wasting  and  £naUy  death  must 
supervene.  These  two  changes  together  make  up  the  tnetibalism, 
and  the  study  of  this  involves  a  study  of  the  fate  of  the  food 
absorbed  both  when  it  is  used  tmmedialely  and  after  it  ha*  been 
■tared  in  the  tissues  nf  the  body,  Pnjiein  matter  is  undoubtedly 
tlie  main  tonitituent  of  pratopUsm,  but  in  ntut  form  it  eiists 
re  b  iJMolutely  uoknonn.    One  thing 


of  life 


supply  0 


oecetiary.  la  (act  it  might 
food  ud  keeps  the  body  alive,  faU  and  earbohydratca  being 
merely  subsidiary.  In  the  raammalidn  organism  with  whicb  we 
are  specially  concerned  a  supply  of  these  latter  substances  la  also 
necessary  to  yield  the  energy  required.  The  amounts  of  these 
various  food  sluSs  which  should  be  present  in  a  auiUble  diet  are 
dealt  wilh  under  DlETEUCS  (f.i.).  Here  we  are  only  concerned 
with  the  part  played  by  the  diSerent  materials  in  the  varioui 
chemical  changes  which  are  the  basis  of  viiiJ  activity. 

Not  many  yean  ago  physiologists  were  very  nuch  in  tlie 
position  of  unskilled  labourers  who  saw  loads  of  heterogeneous 
material  being  "  dumped  "  for  building  purposes,  hut  who  did 
not  know  for  what  particular  purpose  each  individual  substance 
was  used.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  brilliant  nork  of  E.  Fischer 
we  are  no  longer  in  this  position.  Gradually  our  knowledge  is 
being  broadened  by  actual  facts  obtained  by  '^      ~  '       ' 


istliUfa 


ilnce  these  alone  contain  the  nitrogen  necessary  for 
Lp  and  repair  ol  the  tiuuea  they  ace  euential  and  will 
finl.  In  conudering  the  di|Aitiaa  of  proteina  it  was 
1  all  probathlity  all  pnttein  fond  vaa  reduced  in  the 
jmparalivcly  simple  cryitalline  bodies,  O.  Loewi  bat 
s  animal  can  be  oalnuiacd  hi  heahh  without  lost  d 

.... , iing  it  oa  a  diet  eonsitiag  of  amino  adds  obtalsed  hv 

prolooged  pancreatic  digestion  In  place  of  proleint.  In 
these  adds  abundant  urbohydrates  and  lata  were  gi^ 
since  been  shown  that  the  presenr*  -*  -,.  j-.k,  j«.-  .  «,. 
of  it  abtolutriy  eviential  before  uE 


proTonged  pa 


rce  of  caTbohydrale 
"  atioaoflJieanlnoacidscanul 
fd  that  only  a  mere  fractic 


body,  it  hat  been  sho   .. 
polypeptides  have  been  removed  can  I 
Wat  then  doei  the  bod]^  gain  by  1 

such  simple  bodir-  ='  ='  ■-  = ■"=-' 

complete  brealcd.    . 
protein  in  the  protoplaim 

nuclei.  Ad  expenmerc  carri 
very  dearly.  \  protein  [dUr 
from  the  proteini  of  ■•' — '  -' 
much  of  Its  blood  ha 


if  procein  in  .... 

iftnuwUehtb 

ha  the  idtrogen  supply, 
ing  down  food  outcnal  U 
.  .J  be  reayothesljed  t.  Thk 
s  faciUtale  rebuilding.  Tbe 
1  ia  characteriitlc  and  tob"^'^ 
al  must  be  separated  intc 
y  E.  Abderhaldea  shotn 


be  solved  «•  whetber  by  fenliac 


Qcwly-fonned  senim  was  lovnd  to  be  exactly  the  ame  m  contitiiiioa 
ai  the  old.    The  tiauiea  had  ■■nt'd.  aimiily^  Ihw  niKki  of  the 

iddition  to  thlabrea] 


tw^'.^» 


in  -■>\l  probability  very  early  alter  at...jrpdoa  and  befon  the 

. . '  s  i->f  iTic  abtotbcd  nitn^cen  ia  dispo^  6f.    lite  rest  of  the 
''=  circulate  in  the  blood.  yieldiDB  to  the  cells  the  raatefialsef 

III  rliL' intestinal  wall  immcdlatalyaflefabaofpdoa  of  the  di^> 

Thai  the  leucocytes  play  aa  tapoauat  _part  in  carryia^ 

-  <  :u^jb  cf  protein  di^sdon  to  the  tiuuea  is  indicated  by  tM 

<i.-  ]nrrcaae  in  their  number  which  DccTirt  during  tbciSgestJoa 

m  of  protein  fooda    How  ihcy  ict,  wbelber  aaiap^  as 


jydr^et,  wl 

In  the  rorm  of  fat.    This  wi , 

mentt  of  Laves  and  Gilbert  at  Rothanslead.  1 

pigs  of  a  litter,  UUed  and  analysed  or-     '  - 

denoite  time  upon  food  of  Icdowd  cl    . 

amount  of  proCtin  absorbed  by  analysinfl  tbe  uriike  and  the  1 

They  then  JdUed  the  fdg  and  by  analyja  aacertaioed  tbe  m 

of  fat  put  on.   Tliey  found  that  Uila  waa  far  In  i  iiiaa  of  ibr  w 

of  the  pfbteia  of  the  food  which  had  been  abatvbcd  and  w>a  >iao  in 

eseB  of  what  could  have  been  loimed  fiem  the  amaD  annim  of  Eat 

Id  the  food.    Tbe  fat  must  therefore  have  been  formed  fnitp  the 

carbofaydrales  of  the  food.   The  eooianplaia  of  largii  amouats  of 

Riaight  Ihiough  the  body  and  being  excreted  in  the  urine.     T^ 

final  pto^icla  CC^  a^  HiO.  If  in  larger  amoiuU  Ihey  are  Kored  a* 
fal,  la  aerve  aa  a  reserve  in  case  of  need,  in  the  body  tiaues.  Like 
the  carfcnhydrates  they  aerve  aa  tbe  so ~'  — ^  ''  ~' 

lently  in  put  a 


utKafwithtb 


idKutar  dMB  plip  tb*  SUM  [mpoRut 

Not  only  is  miucK  the  moat  ibiradut 

k  it  coDiuiitLv  active  and  i»  the  neat  eDeRfv^ 
J  .1..  i™i,.     c ■..  .£  ,;„  beHeved  on  Ke 


libcntifl(  ■*■■*>'"  of  the  body. 

fUIhorhy  of  LieUf  that  muicu^r  worr  wai  oouc  ae  log  cjLpeDK 
el  Ibt  imidll  naterial.  bul  il  hi>  been  conclunirly  ihown  Uut 
Ibe  ral  vniECC  ci(  cnerEy  in  moderate  v^k  it  the  Don-protriD 
auunl  arbobydi«tct  and  fan;  of  cbeK  tht  formeT  pUy*  the 
irtaler  part  in  a  man  on  ordiiurv  diet,  if,  however,  the  npp^  of 
Bda^iuueDOUB  material  be  iotufficient,  then  the  energy  ba*  to  be 
■upplicd  by  the  proteia  and  the  output  of  nitrocen  ii  ihiu  incmued- 
VenuiaaB  En  the  amount  of  cTfatioiii  and  uric  acid  (both  prodiEtt 
of  BiuEk  BetaboUm)  cgreted  bavv  been  dcwrilx'L  In  hard  work 
il  il  TrTft*****  found  that  there  nuy  be  no  [mmediatir  riie  in  the 
nittwm  output  on  the  day  of  the  woric  but  that  an  iacnoaa  ia 
nu^ol  Do  th*  Hcond  or  third  day  after.  While  the  excretion  of 
Bliram  iliowi  noinoetvepniportionate  to  the  worit  done,  ibe  output 
of  caiiioa  dioxide  jiroducea  by  tbe  combuttioD  of  the  coibohydratee 
and  of  the  fatt  it  mcrcued  pitHnrtianaLely  to  tbe  work  done. 

3,  ItUftlul  5fff*fio«.— Evidence  U  mcxumuLaling  to  liiov  that 
the  kctivitieaof  the  variom  tiuuee  of  the  body  ere  preaided  over  and 
controlled  not  merely  by  the  Belioii  of  the  neivoui  lyilem  but 
alio  by  chemical  oubotancff,  the  reiult  of  the  activity  of  certain 
ofiam.  To1heieehemicalHbft3Dcca,aaaiready itated, thenameof 
honDonn  baa  been  (tven. 

The  bonnoac  which  haa  been  moit  thorou^ly  invcMipatcd  11 
•imali'I,  ■  perfectly  definite  chemical  compound  conniling  of  a 
■coodary  alcohol  linlDed  toa  benaenering.  It  ia  a  product  of  tbe 
central  or  medulUry  M't  of  the  tupcarenal  boiUeo.  The  medullary 
part  of  thea  oriaiu  u  developed  from  the  aympathetic  part  of  tbe 
nervDui  lyitcm,  and  adienalio  acta  ai  a  itimulint  to  the  termiaa- 
lioni  c^  the  aympAthetic  nerve*  widcb  ipriiq;  from  the  thoraco- 
abdominal tezion.  Tbev  oervta  eoolrol  the  imall  irterlea.  and  tbe 
main  ictim  i^  adrenalin  ia  to  ooie  a  powerful  contractioa  of  theae 


•r  toil  punxne  It  LI  now  larg 

pply  ofadVenalin  in  aouU  qt  _ 

rt  a  kce|iin£^  up  *he  torte  ol  the  bl« 
uk  of  diacue  of  the  luprareoali,  tbe 


Allied  to  adrenalin  ia  a^  hormone  derived  fr 
tiK  fcidney.wMCh  U  dUaiea. 


pUidlary  body. 
^  produced. 


In  the  lljntd  SuU  a  nibiiance.  iaitlkjrm,  ia  constantly  being 
produced,  and  tIA  nppean  to  laefcbc  •  Blmutaliai  action  on  the 
lite  of  cheBUcal  exchann  in  the  nnoui  Iiiauea.  Under  iti  ad' 
miniitntian  the  watte  ofboth  ptolcioi  and  fall  ■>  increaied.  When 
'     thyroid  ii  lemoved  or  dettniytd  by  diwaK  ■  eondltioa  of  de- 


po«ibletha(  theteproduceai 
ha B  been  niBgeited  that  Ihiie 


Other  facton.  bealdea  thetealieady  dealt  with,  play  a  part  in 
modif^ng  the  nrwm  metabolic  proceeiei.  am  age,  temperature. 
~"~'ite,  Ac.    Very  little,  however,  »  definitely  known  about  ibeie 

T  quite  aa  etaential  for  the  well-being 

*ably  uDdei^  little  or  —  -■■ ■'■-  ■-- 

_    .  _.  Although  they  arc  not  tubjected  to 

>»  thn  u«  of  imnKne  importance.   " 

ItwrhintheabaaBceof  tnevnriouaHHb   mmny 

ahbouwh  the  food  waa  muci 
yet  afl  theae  (nlmati  diet 


the  bodyi 
hibeyare 

leiiof  Ibe 


aitung  for  tlie  moat  port  from  tbe  mclaboliam  of  carbohydiatea 
and  fata,  it  cicnled  mainly  through  the  lungs.  Water  is  eictetcd 
by  the  lungi,  tbe  kidncyi  and  the  skin. 

<.  r"'r  ri.' '  'liiri  '■■  ■  ■  ry  explanation  hat  been  given  of  how  a 


>  the  absence  erf  (be  tpedal 

be  prodoced.  in  the  caae  rA 
Ht  in  Ibe  true  teniul  cellt. 
- ,  lince  it  hat  been 


Undetemiiped  oitregen 


sJ■3-S9■»^^^ 

S:?:;:j-i  :: 


may  be  prwiuced  vo  varying  am 

in  regulating  the  phenomena  of 

The  rtyMM  tfniuf  iia  Mnicture  lying  in  the  front  of  Ihe  neck,  whKh 
ia  best  developed  at  the  time  of  Irirth,  growt  very  tlowly  after  birth, 
and  aiiophiet  when  the  age  of  puberty  le  reached.  In  caitraled  male 
animals  ii  eonlinuea  to  grow  and  penittt  throughout  life.  There  is 
some  evidence  that  il  may  eincitc  fOmceSect  upon  tbe  growth  of  the 
testes,  probably  by  hormone  action. 

/'aiurcai.— Wthin  recent  years  it  has  been  ihown  that  theinlenut 
oecEiTtion  of  this  organ  pbyi  a  very  Important  part  in  the  metaboliun 
of  sugar.  When  the  organia  completely  eitirpaled  the  animal 
becomes  diabetic.  i.e.  augar  appears  in  the  urine  and  Ibe  animal 
emaciates.  How  Ihe  internal  iccielion  effectt  the  omdiuBion  of 
the  lUEur  i>  not  yet  known.  Some  workert  bold  that  Ihe  action  of 
Ihc  pancreatic  internal  ttcretion  is  to  control  the  sugar  formation  in 


liallon  <^  gugar  as  a  iODrce  of 

vn  eaamples  of  the  way  in  which 
K  organ  modify  tbe  Euactiona  of 


Vna.  which  forms  tl 

blood  after  abiMpIion 
deoitdfialion  of  the  an 


nary  nitrogen.    It  may  exceed  thii  amoui 
.   -.   .   I.  for  the  most  part  pathological.     Tl 
Lilized  by  the  body  to  ncutraliie  acids  which  ari 

acid,  ]ianthin.1iypoxani1iin,&c.)  are  all  membcrt  of 


llfomiaboyt  a%of  thetot 

ingested  food  coot^ning  the 
metabobim.  The  firrt  is  knc 
tecond  aa  the  endiwnoui.  ' 
oxy-purirt.  and  may  be  rennj 
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with  the  fpecIeB  <^  animal.  In  man,  Burian  and  Sdiur  state  that  one 
half  of  the  total  amount  is  so  converted.  Some  workers^  like  Wiener, 
hold  that  uric  acid  may  be  svnthesised  in  the  body,  but  while  this  is 
undoubtedly  so  in  the  case  of  the  bird,  in  the  mammal  it  has  not  been 
definitely  established.  The  other  chief  purin  bodies  present  in  urine 
are  xanthin  and  hypcnanthin,  purins  less  ooddized  than  uric  acid; 
the  first  is  a  dioxypurin,  and  the  second  b  a  monoxypurin.  The 
ma^i  source  of  total  purin  supply  would  seem  to  be  muscle  meta- 
bolism. The  mother  substances  from  which  all  ate  derived  in  the 
bodv  are  the  nucleins.  These  complex  bodies  are  apixuently  first 
broxen  down  by  enzyme  action  to  aminopurins.  These  in  their  turn 
have  their  amino  Kroups  tpUt  off,  and  then,  according  to  the  degree 
of  oxidation,  the  different  purin  bodies  are  formed. 

CretUdnin, — The  physiologica]  significance  of  this  substance 
is  as  yet  unknown.  The  daily  excretion  varies  little  with  the 
character  of  the  diet,  jmnrided,  of  oouxse,  that  the  diet  be  creatin 
creatinin  free.  It  appears  to  be  proportional  to  the  muscular  de- 
velopment and  muscular  activity  of  the  individual.  Hence  it  would 
seem  to  be  derived  from  the  creatin  <A  nkuscle,  a  substance  which  is 
very  readtljr  changed  into  creatinin  outside  the  body.  In  the  body 
the  conversion  of  creatin  into  creatinin  seems  to  be  strictly  limited, 
and  hence  when  creatin  is  taken  in  flesh  in  the  food  it  tends  to  appear 
as  such  in  the  urine.  It  would  seem  that  it  is  either  in  great 
part  decomposed  in  the  body  into  what  we  do  not  at  present  know 
or  that,  as  suggested  by  Fobn,  it  may  be  used  as  a  specialized  food. 
Whatever  its  source,  alter  urea  and  ammonia  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  nitrogenous  substances  excreted^  the  daily  excretion 
being  about  1*9  grms. 

The  sulphur  excreted  in  the  urine  comes  chiefly  fnmi  the  sulphur 
of  the  protein  molecule.  It  is  excreted  in  various  forms,  (i)  As 
the  ordinary^  preformed  sulphates,  that  is,  sulphur  in  the  form  of 
sulphuric  acid  combined  with  the  ordinary  bases.  (2)  As  ethereal 
sulphates,  that  is,  in  combination  with  various  aromatic  substances 
like  phenol,  indol,  &c.  (3)  In  the  form  of  so-called  neutral  sulfdiurin 
such  substances  as  cystm,  which  are  intermediate  products  in  the 
complete  oxidation  01  sulphur. 

Phosphorus  appears  Uiiked  to  the  alkaUs  and  alkaline  earths  as 
phosphoric  acid.  A  very  small  part  of  the  phosphoric  add  may  be 
dUminated  in  orgaiuc  combination  such  as  the  glyom)-phosphates,  &c. 

Sodium  (mostly  as  sodium  chk>ride),  potasnum,  calcium  and 
magnesium  are  the  common  bases  present  in  the  urine. 

The  lungs  are  the  important  channel  of  excretion  for  the  waste 
product  of  carbon  metabolism  COi  (see  Respiratory  System);  and 
also  a  very  important  channel  for  the  excretion  of  water.  As  regards 
the  skin,  the  sweat  carries  off  a  large  amount  of  the  water,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  total  amount.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
about  500  c.c.  is  excreted  per  diem  under  normal  conditions. 
Sweat  contains  salts,  chiefly  sodium  chloride,  and  oiganlc  waste 
products.  Of  the  organic  solids  excreted  from  this  source  urea  forms 
the  most  important  under  normal  conditions.  Under  pathological 
conditions, 'especially  when  there  is  interference  with  free  renal 
action,  the  amount  <h  nitrogenous  waste  excreted  may  become  quite 
important.  There  u  also  a  small  amount  of  COi  excreted  by  this 
channeL  (D.  N.  P. ;  E.  P.  C.> 

NUTTALL,  THOMAS  (X786-X859),  English  botanist  and  orni- 
thologist, who  lived  and  worked  in  Ainerica  from  x8o8  until  1843, 
was  bom  at  Settle  in  Yorkshire  on  the  sth  of  January  1786, 
and  spent  some  years  as  a  jounieyman  printer  in  England.  Soon 
after  going  to  the  United  States  he  was  induced  by  Professor 
B.  S.  Barton  (1766-1815)  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
plants  of  that  country.  In  182 5-1 834  he  was  curator  of 
the  botanic  gardens  of  Harvard  university.  In  1834  he  crossed 
the  continent  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  visited  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Some  property  having  been  left  him  in  England  on 
condition  of  his  residing  on  it  during  part  of  each  year,  he  left 
America  in  1842,  and  did  not  again  revisit  it  except  for  a  short 
time  in  1852.  He  died  at  St  Hdens,  Lancashire,  on  the  zoth  of 
September  1859. 

Almost  the  whole  of  his  scientific  work  was  done  in  the  United 
States,  and  his  published  works  appeared  there.  The  more  im- 
portant of  these  are.  The  Genera  of  North  American  PtoHts,  and 
a  Cat^^pte  of  the  Spuies  to  the  year  1817  (3  vols.,  1818);  Journal 
of  Travels  into  the  Arkansas  Territory  during  the  year  z8rp  (1821); 
The  North  American  Sylva:  Trees  not  descried  by  F.  A.  Michaux  (3 
vols.,  1 843-1 840);  Manual  of  the  Ornithology  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Canada  (1833  and  1834);  and  numerous  papers  in  American 
scientific  periodical. 

NUWARA  EUTA,  a  town  and  sanatorium  of  Ceylon.  Pop. 
(1901)  5026,  with  1000  additional  visitors  during  the  season. 
It  is  situated  6240  ft.  above  sea-level,  with  the  highest  mountain 
in  the  island,  Pedrotallagalla,  towering  over  the  plain  for  2056  ft. 
more.  Nuwara  Eliya  is  reached  from  Colombo  by  railway, 
eight  hours  to  Namuoya,  and  thence,  bya  light  3|-ft.-gauge  line, 


running  up  to  the  heart  of  the  sanatorium.  The  average  shade 
temperature  for  the  year  is  58^  F. ;  the  rainfall,  95  in.  Considerable 
sums  have  been  ^>ent  by  the  government  in  improving  the  place. 

MUX  VOMICA,  a  poisonous  drug,  consisting  of  the  seed  of 
Strycknos  Nux- Vomica,  a  tree  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Loganiaceae,  indigenous, to  moat  parts  of  India,  and  found  abo 
in  Burma,  Siam,  Cochin  China  and  northern  Australia.  The 
tree  is  of  moderate  size,  with  a  short,  thick,  often  crooked,  ixccv, 
and  ovate  entire  leaves,  marked  with  thxtse  to  five  veins  radiatbg 
from  the  base  of  the  leaf.  The  flowers  are  small,  greenish-while 
and  tubular,  and  are  arranged  in  terminal  corymbs.  The  fmit 
is  of  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  and  has  a  thin  hard  shdl,  end<airg 
a  bitter,  gelatinous  white  pulp,  in  which  from  z  to  5  seeds  are 
vertically  embedded.  The  seed  is  disk-shaped,  rather  lest  thas 
z  in.  in  diameter,  and  about  i  in.  in  thickness,  slightly  depressed 
towards  the  «ntre,  and  in  some  varieties  fumkhcd  with  an  acute 
ked'like  ridge  at  the  margin.  The  external  surface  of  the  seci 
is  of  a  grejdsh-green  colour  and  satiny  appearance,  due  to  a 
coating  of  appressed  silky  hairs.  The  interior  of  the  seed  conssts 
chiefly  of  homy  albumen,  which  is  easily  divided  along  its  ovtcr 
edge  into  halves  by  a  fissure,  in  which  lies  the  emt^yo.  The 
latter  is  about  -^  in.  long,  and  has  &  pair  of  heait-shaped 
membranous  cotyledons. 

The  chief  constituents  of  the  seeds  are  the  alkaloids  stzychniBe 
(q.v.)  and  brudne,  the  former  averaging  about  0*4%,  and  the 
latter  about  half  this  amoimt.  The  seeds  also  contain  an  add, 
strychnic  or  igasuric  add;  a  glucoside,  loganin;  sugar  and  lot. 
Tl]«  dose  of  the  seeds  is  z  to  4  grains.  The  British  Pfaarmacopodi 
contains  three  preparations  of  nux  vomica.  The  liquid  extract 
is  standardized  to  contain  z*5%  of  strychnine;  the  extmct 
is  standardized  to  contain  5%;  and  the  tincture,  which  is 
the  most  widely  us^,  is  standardized  to  contain  0-25%. 

Tlw  pharmacolo^  of  nux  vomica  is  practically  that  ol  strychnia^ 
The  tincture 'b  chiefly  used  in  cases  of  atonic  dyspepsia,  and  U 
superior  to  all  other  bitter  tonics,  in  that  it  b  antiseptic  and  lu>  ^ 
more  powerful  action  upon  the  movements  of  the  gastric  waXL  T^~r 
cxtract  b  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  nmplc  constipatioo. 

MTACK,  a  village  of  Rockland  county.  New  York,  U.S.A . 
in  the  town  of  Orangetown,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Hudsca 
river,  about  25  m.  north  of  New  York  City.  Pop.  (zSgo)  4111, 
(1900)  4275,  of  whom  583  were  forcign-bom;  (1905)  4441;  (i9io> 
46x9.  Nyack  b  served  by  the  Northern  Railroad  of  New  Jenty 
(a  branch  of  the  Erie),  and  is  connected  by  ferry  with  Tarrytowii. 
nearly  opposite,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hudson.  The  Nr« 
York,  Ontario  &  Western  and  the  West  Shore  railways  p:i25 
through  West  Nyack,  a  small  village  about  a  zzl  vest,  f^a 
about  3  m.  above  and  3  m.  below  Nyack  the  river  expands  iri ' 
Tappan  Zee  or  Bay,  which  u  about  3  m.  wide  immediaicy 
opposite  the  village.  Hie  first  grant  of  land  within  the  prcsr::: 
limits  of  Nyack  was  made  by  Governor  Philip  Oxtcrct,  of  Xt? 
Jersey,  to  one  Claus  Jansen,  in  Z67Z,  but  the  permanent  sdtV 
ment  apparently  dates  from  about  Z700.  The  adjacent  viUsgs 
of  Upper  Nyack,  pop.  (1905)  648,  (1910)  591.  azKl  Sou:':: 
Nyack,  pop.  (1910)  2068,  form  with  Nyack  practically  one  com- 
munity.   Nyack  was  named  from  a  tribe  of  Algonguian  Indsasa 

See  David  Cole,  History  of  Rockland  county,  (New  York,  16&4). 

MYANZA  (from  the  andent  Bantu  root  word  ansa,  a  river  c 
lake),  the  Bantu  name  for  any  sheet  or  stream  of  water  of  cci- 
sidcrable  size;  especially  applied  to  the  great  lakes  oC  tstn 
Central  Africa.  The  word  b  variously  ^pelt,  and  the  fcr- 
"  Nyasa  "  has  become  the  proper  luune  of  a  particular  hkjt 
Nyanza  b  the  spelling  used  in  designating  the  great  lakes  wtLi 
are  the  main  reservoirs  of  the  river  Nile. 

NYASA,  the  third  in  size  of  the  great  lakes  of  Central  Abvx 
occupying  the  southern  end  of  the  great  rif  t>vallcy  system  vh>:^ 
traverses  the  eastern  half  of  the  equatorial  region  from  north  t- 
south.  Extending  from  9^  29'  to  Z4^  25'  S.,  or  thzoizsh  nearV< 
5**  of  latitude,  the  lake  measures  along  its  major  airis,  which  s 
dlghtly  inclined  to  the  west  of  north,  exactly  350  m.,  while  '><^ 
greatest  breadth,  which  occurs  near  the  middle  o£  its  Wnr^ 
between  zz^  30'  and  Z2^  20'  S.,  b  45  m.  In  the  northern  tsl 
southern  thirds  of  the  length  the  br^th  varies  generally  ircz. 
20  to  30  m.»  and  the  total  area  may  be  estimated  at  z  i  ,000  sq.  ^ 
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The  lake  lies  at  an  altitude  of  about  1650  ft.  above  the  sea. 
The  sules  of  the  valley  in  which  Nyasa  lies,  which  are  somewhat 
irregular  towards  its  southern  end,  take  a  decided  character  of 
fault  scarps  in  the  northern  third,  and  are  continued  as  such 
beyond  the  northern  extremity.  Apart  from  the  recent  alluvium 
on  the  immediate  shores,  the  lake  lies  almost  entirely  in  granite 
and  gneiss  formations,  broken,  however,  by  a  band  of  horizontally- 
bedded  sandstones,  which  cuts  the  axis  of  the  lake  in  about 
lo**  30'  S.,  the  flat-topped,  terraced  form  of  the  latter  contrasting 
strangely  with  the  jaggol  or  rounded  outlines  of  the  former. 
Near  the  margin,  overlying  the  sandstones,  there  are  beds  of 
limestone  with  remains  of  recent  molluscs,  pointing,  like  the 
raised  beaches  which  occur  elsewhere,  to  an  upward  movement 
of  the  coasts.  Lacustrine  deposits  up  to  700  ft.  above  the  present 
lake-level  have  been  discovered.  Geologically,  t  he  lake  is  believed 
to  be  of  no  great  age,  a  view  supported  by  topographical  evidence. 
The  depth  of  the  lake  seems  to  vary  in  accordance  with  the 
steepness  of  the  shores,  increasing  from  south  to  north.  The 
greater  part  of  the  northern  half  shows  depthsof  over  300  fathoms, 
while  a  maximum  of  430  fathoms  was  obtained  by  Mr.  J.  £.  S. 
Moore  in  1899,  off  the  high  western  coast  in  about  ix^  40'  S. 
A  more  complete  series  of  soundings,  however,  since  made  by 
Lieut.  Rhoadcs,  and  published  in  the  Geographical  Journal  in 
1902,  gives  a  maximum  of  386  fathoms  off  the  same  coast  in 
1 1**  10'  S.  The  lake  receives  its  water-supply  chiefly  from  the 
streams  which  descend  from  the  mountains  to  the  north,  all 
the  rest  becoming  very  small  in  the  dry  season.  Like  other 
lakes  of  Central  Africa  it  is  subject  to  fluctuations  of  level, 
apparently  caused  by  alternations  of  dry  and  wet  series  of  years. 

At  the  north-western  end  is  a  plain  of  great  fertility,  traversed 
by  the  Kivira,  Songwe  and  other  streams,  rising  cither  among  the 
volcanic  masses  to  the  north  or  on  the  we:»tcm  plateau.  Just 
north  of  10*  S.  on  the  delta  ol  the  Rukuru.  is  the  British  station  of 
Karonga,  the  northern  port  of  call  for  the  lake  steamers,  though 
with  but  an  open  roadstead.  Southwards  the  plain  narrows,  and  m 
about  10)*  S.  the  sandstone  scarp  of  Mount  Waller  ri.ses  sheer  above 
the  indentation  of  Florence  Bay,  the  high  western  plateaus  continuing 
to  fall  steeply  to  the  water  m  wooded  cliffs  for  more  than  80  m. 
In  this  stretch  occur  the  land-Iockcd  bays  of  Ruarwe(ii"5'  S.) 
and  Nkata  (11"  36'  S.),  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rukuru  (ro'^'S)., 
which  drains  the  plateau  from  south  to  north.  At  Cape  Chirombo 
(i  I "  40'  S.)  the  coast  bends  to  the  west,  and  soon  the  plateau  escarp- 
ments recede,  and  arc  separated  from  the  bke  along  its  southern  half 
by  an  undulating  plain  of  varying  width.  In  1 1*  5o  S.'is  the  British 
station  of  Bandawe,  and  in  13**  55'  that  of  Kota  Kota,  on  a  lake-like 
inlet,  forming  a  sheltered  harbour.  A  little  north  of  the  latter  the 
Bua  river,  coming  from  a  remote  source  on  the  upper  plateau,  enters 
by  a  projecting  dfclta.  At  Domira  Bay,  in  13*  3^',  the  coast  turns 
suddenly  cast,  contracting  the  lake  to  a  comparatively  narrow  neck, 
with  the  British  stations  of  Fort  Rifu  on  the  west,  and  Fort  Maguire. 
near  the  headland  of  Makanjira  Point,  on  the  east.  Beyond  this 
the  lake  runs  southwards  into  two  bays  separated  by  a  granitoid 
peninsula,  off  which  lie  several  small  rocky  islands.  On  this  peninsula 
was  placed  the  mission  station  of  Livingstonia,  the  first  to  be 
established  on  the  shores  of  Nyasa.  From  the  extremity  of  the  eastern 
bay  the  Shir6  makes  its  exit  to  the  Zambezi.  On  the  eastern  side  the 
plateau  escarpments  keep  generally  close  to  the  lake,  leaving  few 
plains  of  any  extent  along  its  shores.  The  crest  of  the  eastern  water- 
shed runs  generally  parallel  to  the  shore,  which  it  approaches  in 
f>lace9  within  30  m.  From  the  north  point  to  lo**  30'  S.  the  coast  is 
ormed  by  the  unbroken  wall  of  the  Livingstone  or  Kinga  ranffc, 
riajng  where  highest  (9**  41'  S.)  fully  6000  ft.  above  the  water.  On 
this  coast,  on  a  projecting  spit  of  land,  is  the  German  station  of 
Old  Langenburg,  some  ro  m.  from  the  northern  extremity.  In 
10**  30'  the  plateau  is  broken  by  the  valley  of  the  Ruhuhu,  the  only 
important  stream  which  enters  the  lake  from  the  east.  The  forma- 
tion is  here  sandstone,  corresponding  to  that  of  Mount  Waller  on  the 
opposite  shore.  Just  north  of  the  Ruhuhu  is  the  German  station  of 
Wiedhafen,  on  an  excellent  harbour,  formerly  Amelia  Bay.  South 
of  the  Ruhuhu  the  wall  of  mountains  recedes  somewhat,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  eastern  shore  shows  a  variation  between  rocky 
cliffs,  marshy  plains  of  restricted  area  and  groups  of  low  hills.  In 
1 1*  16'  is  the  deep  inlet  of  Mbampa  Bay,  offering  a  sheltered  anchor- 
age. South  of  it  the  coast  forms  a  wide  semicircular  bay,  generally 
rock-bound,  and  ending  south  in  Malo  Point  (i3*'  10' S.),  off  which  are 
the  largest  islands  the  lake  possesses.  Likoma  and  Chisamulu,  the 
former  measuring  about  4  m.  by  3.  In  the  southern  half  the  coast  is 
highest  in  about  13"  10'  S.,  where  the  Mapangi  hills  rise  to  3000ft. 

Nyasa,  reached  in  1859  both  by  David  Livingstone  (from 
the  south)  and  by  the  German  traveller  Albrecht  Roscher  (from 
the  east),  was  explored  by  the  former  to  about  11*,  and  to  its 


northern  end  by  E.  D.  Young  in  1876.  From  this  date  onwards 
it  has  been  the  scene  of  much  civilizing  work  on  the  part  of 
British  ((principally  Scottish)  missionaries,  traders  and  govern- 
ment officials,  and,  in  more  recent  years,  of  Gennans  also.  Its 
shores  have  been  divided  between  Great  Britain,  Portugal 
and  Germany,  Great  Britain  holding  (within  the  British  Nyasa- 
land  Protectorate)  all  the  west  coast  south  of  the  Songwe,  and 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  east  coast  (south  of  13}^  S.); 
Portugal  the  rest  of  the  east  coast  south  of  i  li**  S. ;  and  Germany 
the  remainder.  British  steamers,  including  two  or  three  gun- 
boats, have  been  launched  on  Nyasa,  which  forms  an  important 
link  in  the  water-route  from  the  21ambezi  mouth  to  the  heart 
of  the  continent.  Germany  also  has  a  gunboat  on  the  lake.  The 
first  detailed  survey  of  its  shores  was  executed  by  Dr  James 
Stewart  (1876-1877),  but  this  has  been  superseded  by  later 
work,  especially  that  of  Lieuts.  Rhoades  and  Phillips. 

See  Proc.  R.C.S.  (1883),  p.  689;  Ceogr.  Journal,  vol.  xii.  p.  580; 
J.  E.S.  Moore,  «6.  vol.  x.  p.  289,  and  "  The  Geology  of  Nyasaland." 
by  A.  R.  Andrew  and  T.  E.  G.  Bailey,  with  note  on  fossil  plants,  fish 
remains,  &c.,  by  E.  A.  N.  Arber  and  others  and  bibliography  in 
vol.  66  of  Quart,  Jul,  Geog.  Society  (May  1910).  (£.  He.) 

NTBORG,  a  seaport  of  Denmark  on  the  east  side  of  the  island 
of  FQnen,  in  the  anU  (county)  of  Svendborg,  and  the  point  from 
which  the  ferry  crosses  the  Great  Belt  to  Korsdr  in  Zealand 
(15  m.).  Pop.  (1901)  7790.  The  fortress,  built  by  Christian  IV. 
and  Frederick  III.,  was  dismantled  in  1869,  and  the  ruins  of 
the  castle  are  used  as  a  prison.  In  the  12th  century  the  town 
was  founded  and  a  castle  erected  on  Knudshoved  (Canute's 
Head)  by  Knud,  nephew  of  Waldemar  the  Great;  and  from  the 
13th  to  the  15th  century  Nyborg  was  one  of  the  most  important 
places  in  Denmark.  In  1658  it  surrendered  to  the  Swedes; 
but  by  the  defeat  of  the  latter  under  the  walls  of  the  fortress 
on  the  24th  of  November  1659,  the  a>untry  was  freed  from 
their  dominion.  In  180S  the  Marquis  La  Romana,  who  with 
a  body  of  Spanish  troops  garrisoned  the  fortress  for  France, 
revolted  from  his  allegiance,  and  held  out  till  he  and  a  portion 
of  his  men  escaped  with  the  English  fleet. 

NYCKELHARPA  (Swed.  fiycibe/»key,  Aar^a-harp;  Ger. 
SchlUssdJiedel)^  a  kind  of  bowed  hurdy-gurdy,  much  used  io 
Scandinavia  during  the  late  middle  ages,  and  still  in  use  in  some 
parts  of  Sweden.  It  consists  of  a  body  some  2  ft.  long,  shaped 
like  an  elongated  viol,  with  sloping  shoulders  and  highly  arched 
sound-board  glued  over  a  less  arched  back,  and  ribs  cut  out  of  a 
single  block  of  wood.  There  is  no  fingerboard,  but  along  the 
neck,  arranged  like  frets,  are  a  number  of  keys  or  wooden 
tangents,  which  when  pressed  inwards  bring  a  little  knob  or  stud 
into  contact  with  the  first  string  of  thin  catgut,  thus  stopping 
it  and  raising  the  pitch  as  in  the  hurdy-gurdy.  At  three  points 
these  ke3rs  also  act  upon  the  third  string.  There  are  in  the 
comparatively  modem  instruments  usually  four  melody  strings 
of  catgut  and  three  drones  of  fine  spun  wire.  The  bridge  is 
quite  flat,  so  that  when  the  bow  is  passed  over  the  strings,  they 
all  sound  at  once.  The  tailpiece  is  very  long,  extending  over 
half  the  length  of  the  body,  and  the  two  oval  sound-holes,  far 
removed  from  the  strings,  are  at  the  tail  end  of  the  instrument. 

NYE»  EDGAR  WILSON  (1850-1896),  American  humorist, 
was  bom  at  Shirley,  Maine,  on  the  25th  of  August  1850.  Hia 
parents  removed  to  a  farm  on  the  St  Croix  river  in  northern 
Wisconsin  in  1852,  and  young  Nye  was  educated  in  Wisconsin 
at  the  academy  at  River  Falls,  where  he  studied  law.  In  1876 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Laramie,  Wyoming,  where  he 
served  as  justice  of  the  peace,  superintendent  of  schools,  member 
of  the  city  council  and  postmaster.  Here  he  began  to  contribute 
humorous  articles  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Bill  Nye  "  to  news- 
papers, especially  the  Cheyenne  Sun  and  the  Denver  Tribune.  In 
1 88 1  he  founded  at  Laramie  the  Boomerang,  and  his  reputation 
as  a  humorist  was  soon  widespread.  Later  he  became  a  success- 
ful lecturer,  and  in  1885,  with  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  the 
poet,  made  an  extended  tour  through  the  country,  each  reading 
from  his  own  writings.  Nye  removed  to  New  York  City  in  1886, 
and  passed  the  later  years  of  his  life  at  Arden,  a  village  in  Bun- 
combe county,  North  Carolina  (about  10  m.  south  of  Asheville), 
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where  he  died  on  the  22nd  of  February  1896.  His  prindpftl 
books  are  Bill  Nye  and  Boomerang  (1881);  Forty  Liars  and 
Other  Lies  (1882);  Nye  and  Riley's  Railway  Guide  (1886),  with 
James  Whitcomb  Riley;  and  two  comic  histories,  Bill  Nye's 
History  of  the  United  States  (1894)  and  Bill  Nye's  History  of 
England  from  the  Druids  to  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (1896). 

NYEZHIN  or  Nezuzn,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Chernigov,  62  m.  by  rail  S.E.  of  the  town  of  Chernigov  and 
79  m.  N.E.  of  Kiev,  on  the  railway  between  Kursk  and  Kiev.  The 
old  town  is  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  (canalized)  river  Otter,  and 
its  suburbs,  Novoye-Myesto  and  Magerki,  on  the  right.  It  has  an 
old  cathedral,  a  technical  school  and  a  former  high  school  (lyceum 
of  Bezborodko,  at  which  N.  V.  Gogol,  the  novelist,  was  a  student), 
now  transformed  into  a  philological  institute.  The  inhabitants 
(33,000),  are  mostly  Little-Russians  and  Jews;  there  are  also  some 
Greeks,  descendants  of  those  who  immigrated  in  the  17th  century 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Cossack  chieftain  Bogdan  Chmielnicki. 

Unyezh,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  former  name  of 
Nyezhl.i,  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1 147.  At  that  time  it  belonged 
to  the  principality  of  Ch6migov;  afterwards  it  fell  under  the 
rule  of  Poland.  It  was  ceded  to  Russia  about  1 500,  but  again 
became  a  Polish  possession  after  the  treaty  of  Deulina  (1619) 
between  Poland  and  Russia.  In  1649,  after  the  revolt  of  Little 
Russia  and  its  Uberation  from  the  Polish  rule,  Nyeshin  was 
the  chief  town  of  one  of  the  most  important  Cossack  regiments. 
It  was  annexed  to  Russia  in  1664. 

NTIRBGTHAzA,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Szaboks,  in 
Hungary,  169  m.  E.N.E.  of  Budapest  by  nil.  Pop.  (1900) 
31,875.  It  is  a  busy  railway  junction,  and  its  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  agriculture,  wine-growing  and  the  manufacture 
of  soda,  matches  and  saltpetre.  About  20  m.  to  the  N.W.  lies 
the  famous  wine-producing  district  of  Tokaj  (Tokay). 

NTKJOBING,  a  seaport  of  Denmark,  in  the  ami  (county) 
of  Maribo,onthe  west  ^ore  of  the  island  of  Falster,  94  m.  S.S.W. 
of  Copenhagen  by  rail.  Pop.  (1901)  7345.  Its  church  contains 
a  genealogical  tree  of  the  Mecklenburg  ducal  family,  with  por- 
traits, dating  from  1627  or  earlier.  Here  is  the  house  occupied 
by  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  in  1716,  restored  in  1898.  A 
railway  runs  south  to  Gjedser  (14  m.),  from  which  the  sea-passage 
(39  m.)  to  Wamemiinde  links  the  fastest  route  between  Copen- 
lagen  and  Berlin. 

Other  towns  of  the  name  of  NykiObikg  in  Denmark  are  (i)  on 
Limf jord  in  Thistod  amt  (pop.  4492) ;  and  (2)  in  Zealand,  Holbaek 
amt  (pop.  aooo). 

NYKOPIVO,  a  seaport  of  Sweden,  chief  town  of  the  district 
(Uln)  of  SOdermanland,  98  m.  S.W.  of  Stockholm  by  a  branch 
from  the  Stockholm-Malmd  railway.  Pop.  (1900)  7375.  It 
lies  at  the  head  of  the  Byf  jord,  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic  The  ruins 
of  its  once  famous  castle,  the  town  hall  (1662),  and  the  district 
governor's  residence,  are  notable  buildings.  The  port,  together 
with  that  of  Oxeldsimd  (10  m.  S.E.)  at  the  mouUi  of  the  bay, 
which  is  seldom  dosed  in  winter,  exports  iron  and  anc  ore, 
timber,  wood-pulp  arid  oats. 

NykOping  (i.e.  New-Market,  Latinized  as  Nicopia)  begins  to 
appear  as  a  town  early  in  the  13th  century.  Its  castle  was  the 
seat  of  the  kings  of  Sodermanland,  and  after  those  of  Stockholm 
and  Kalmar  was  the  strongest  in  Sweden.  The  death  of  Walde- 
mar  in  1293,  the  starving  to  death  of  Dukes  Waldemar  and 
Eric  in  13 1 8,  the  marriage  and  the  deaths  both  of  Charles  IX. 
and  his  consort  Christina  of  Holstein,  the  birth  of  their  daughter 
Princess  Catherine  and  in  1622  the  birth  of  her  son  Charles  X. 
are  the  main  incidents  of  which  it  was  the  scene.  Burned  down 
in  1665  and  again  damaged  by  fire  in  17 19,  it  still  remained 
the  seat  of  the  provincial  authorities  till  1760.  The  town  was 
burned  by  Albert  of  Mecklenburg's  party  in  1389,  by  an  acddental 
conflagration  in  1665,  and  by  the  Russians  in  17x9. 

NYLSTROOH,  a  town  of  the  Transvaal,  South  Africa,  capital 
of  the  Waterberg  district,  and  8z  m.  N.  of  Pretoria  by  rail; 
altitude  4250  ft.  Pop.  (1904)  599.  It  was  founded  about  z86o 
and  owes  its  name  to  the  belief  of  the  early  Boer  trekkers  that 
the  river  which  they  had  discovered  was  the  head  stream  of  the 
Nile.   The  Waterberg  gold-fields  are  ao  m.  N.N.E.  of  the  town. 


NTHPHAEUM  (Gs.  rCyi^oior,  rvM^aior),in  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquities,  a  monument  consecrated  to  the  oympAa  iq.t.), 
especially  those  of  springs.  These  monuments  were  origiiuUx 
natural  grottoes,  which  tradition  assigned  as  habzlatioos  to  the 
local  nymphs.  They  were  sometimes  so  arranged  as  to  fuini^ 
a  supply  of  water.  Subsequently,  artificial  took  the  place  of 
natural  grottoes.  The  nympkaea  of  the  Roman  period  were 
borrowed  from  the  constructions  of  the  Hellenistic  east.  The 
majority  of  them  were  rotundas,  and  were  adorned  with  statues 
and  paintings.  They  served  the  threefold  purpose  of  sanctuaries, 
reservoirs  and  assembly-rooms.  A  special  feature  was  their 
use  for  the  celebration  of  marriages.  Such  nympkaea  existed 
at  Corinth,  Antioch  and  Constantinople;  the  remains  of  scene 
twenty  have  been  found  at  Rome  and  of  many  in  Africa.  The 
so<aIled  exedra  of  Herodes  Atticus  (which  answers  in  all  respeas 
to  a  nympkaeum  in  the  Roman  style),  the  nympkaeum  in  the 
palace  of  Domitian  and  those  in  the  villa  of  Hadrian  at  Tibur 
(five  in  number)  may  be  spedaily  mentioned.  The  term 
nympkaeum  was  also  applied  to  the  fountains  of  water  in  the 
atrium  of  the  Christian  basilica,  which  according  to  Eusefaios 
(x.  4)  were  ^rmbols  of  purification. 

NYHPHBVBURO.  formerly  a  village,  but  since  1899  an  m- 
corporated  suburb  of  Munich,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  It 
has  a  palace,  built  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  on  the 
modd  of  that  at  Versailles,  and  long  a  favx>urite  residence  of 
the  Bavarian  dector,  Maximilian  Joseph.  The  famous  china 
manufactory  of  Nymphenburg,  founded  in  1754  at  Nendeck 
by  a  potter  named  Niedermesrer,  was  shortly  afterwards  removed 
hither  and,  after  being  long  under  royal  patronage,  is  now  a 
private  undertaking.  The  dector  Charles  Albert  of  Bavaria 
was  reputed  to  have  made  a  treaty  with  Louis  XV.  of  France 
in  May  1741  at  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession 
for  the  division  of  Atistria,  and  this  was  called  the  treaty  of 
Nymphenburg.  It  has,  however,  been  condusivdy  proved  a 
forgery.  But  a  treaty  was  conduded  here  on  the  aSth  of  May 
1741,  between  Bavaria  and  Spain,  and  another  between  Bavaria 
and  the  Rhenish  Palatinate  in  1766. 

NYMPHS,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  generic  name  ol  a  large 
number  of  female  divinities  of  inferior  rank,  personificatioiB  of 
the  creative  and  fostering  activities  of  nature.  The  ward  is 
possibly  connected  with  the  root  of  pi^,  nubes  (**  dood  **), 
and  originally  meant  "  veiled,"  referring  to  the  custom  ai  a  bride 
being  led  veiled  from  her  home  to  that  of  the  husband:  hence, 
a  married  woman,  and,  in  general,  one  of  Doairiageable  age. 
Others  rder  the  word  (and  also  Lat.  nubere  and  the  Gcr.  Knospe) 
to  a  root  expressing  the  idea  of  "swelling"  (acceding  to 
Hesychius,  one  of  the  meanings  of  pOii^  is  rose-bud  **)-  The 
home  of  the  nymphs  is  on  mountains  and  in  groves,  by  spring 
and  rivers,  in  valleys  and  cool  grottoes.  They  are  frequenily 
assodated  with  the  superior  divinities,  the  huntress  Artemis,  the 
prophetic  Apollo,  the  revdier  and  god  of  trees  Dionysus,  and 
with  rustic  gods  such  as  Pan  and  Hermes  (as  the  gwl  of 
shepherds). 

The  nymphs  were  distinguished  according  to  the  different 
spheres  of  nature  with  which  they  were  connected.  Sea  nyxnpbs 
were  Oeeanids  or  Nereids^  dau^ters  of  Occanus  or  Nereus. 
Naiades  (from  Gr.  vdccy,  flow,  cf.  voimi,  '*  stream  '*)  presukd 
over  springs,  rivers  and  lakes.  Oreades  (flipor,  mountaia) 
were  nymphs  of  mountains  and  grottoes,  one  of  the  moat 
famous  of  whom  was  Echo.  Napaeae  (i^«ir,  dcU)  and  Alseidts 
(&X(ros,  grove)  were  nymphs  of  glens  and  groves.  Dryodts 
(q.v.)  or  Hamadryades  were  nymphs  of  forests  and  trees. 

The  Greek  nymphs,  after  the  introduction  of  thdr  cult  into 
Latium,  gradually  absorbed  into  thdr  ranks  the  indigeiKK^s 
Italian  divinities  of  springs  and  streams  (Jutuma,  Egera. 
Caimentis,  Pons),  whUe  the  Lymphae  (originally  Lumpae), 
Italian  water-goddesses,  owing  to  the  acddental  similarity  cf 
name,  were  identified  with  the  Greek  Nymphae.  Among  the 
Romans  thdr  sphere  of  influence  was  restricted,  and  they  appear 
almost  exdusivdy  as  divinities  of  the  watery  dement. 

F.  G.  Ballentine,  "  Some  Phases  of  the  Cult  of  the  Nymphs  '*  i» 
Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  xv.  (1904). 


OTbe  riitanlh  letter  of  the  Pboeiddui  uxl  eti]y 
Gnelt  ilphabeti,  the  fiitecnth  in  English  and  Ihe 
(ourlnnlhin  Latin.  BctHienNuid  O  IbePhotmcun 
and  lie  Ionic  Greilt  ijphibet  have  a  aibilani— 
in  Gretk  S—x,  The  Wesiem  Greek  alphabet  had  a  dlBereni 
tymbirf,  X,  (ot  the  »und  of  j  and  placed  ii  at  the  end, 
u  did  its  dewendanl  the  Latin  alphabet.  The  original  lonn 
nt  0  wu  a  more  or  les*  roughly  formed  circle.  The  Aramaic  i. 
ind  Uebiew  >,  which  >eem  >o  diSerent,  aiiie  from  a  circle  left 
open  at  the  (op,  U,  a  form  which  can  be  traced  in  Aramaic 
from  Ihe  jtfa  or  6th  century  B.C.  In  the  Greek  alphabcta  the 
circle  appears  sometimes  with  a  dot  in  the  centre,  but  in  many 
cuts  it  is  doubliul  wbelher  this  mark  is  intentional,  or  is  only 
the  result  of  fiidng  a  sharp  point  there  while  describing  the 
circle.  Sometimes  O  Is  loicage-shaped  i  and  rarely  (in  Arcadia 
and  Elis]  rectangular  D  In  many  varieties  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  this  symbol  was  used,  as  it  alvays  was  in  Latin,  for 
the  long  as  well  as  the  short  o-sound  and  also  lor  the  long  vowel 

o(  two  vowels  or  the  loss  o!  a  consonant  (rbiXoOri-ItUm, 
elwiii— alum).  As  early  as  the  8tfa  century  Ionic  Greek 
had  invented  a  ■eparale  symbol  lor  the  long  0-sound,  vii.  0, 
This  when  borrowed  by  other  dialects  showed  at  first  some 
variety  of  usage,  though  praclicoUy  none  in  form.  As  this  was 
placed  at  Ihe  end  of  the  ordinary  (not  the  numeral)  Greek 
alphabet,  "  alpha  and  omega  "  has  become  a  proverbial  phrase 
for  first  and  last.  The  Creeks  themselves,  however,  did  not 
call  3  omega  (great  e)  nor  did  they  call  O  omicron  (Uttlc  e), 
though  these  names  are  given  even  in  modern  Greek  grammars. 
The  lormer  wai  called  simply  a  and  the  latter  u  (ov,  pronounced 
■s  »  in  ngm),  Tbe  Hebrew  and  probably  the  Phoenician  niune 
for  O  was  Ain  (Ayin),  and  In  the  Semitic  alphabet,  which  does 
not  indicate  vowels,  the  symbol  stood  for  a  "  voiced  glotlsl 
Mop  "  aiu)  also  for  1  "  voiced  velar  ipirant  "  (Zimmem).  Tbe 
Diost  impottint  feature  of  Ihb  vowel  is  tbe  rounding  of  the  lips 
In  its  production,  which,  kccording  to  lis  degree,  modifies  the 
nstuie  of  the  vowel  coosidersbly.  as  can  be  oberved  in  the 
protiundatlon  of  the  increisiDely  rounded  series  lev,  nt,  nko. 
Id  Attic  Creek  O  and  11  were  not  really  a  pair,  foro  +  o  became 
not  u  but  ov,  0  being  a  close  and  u  an  open  sound.  In  Latin  the 
convene  was  more  nearly  true.  Though  short  d  changed  in 
Ihe  Latin  of  the  last  age  ot  the  Roman  republic  to  «  in  un- 
accented syllables  always  (eicept  sftec  ■  whether  vowel  or  con- 
sonant), and  loRielimei  also  in  accented  syllables,  this  was 
not  equally  true  of  vulgar  Latin,  as  b  shown  by  the  RomtUKC 
languages.  In  English  also  tbe  short  and  the  long  s  are  of 
diSerent  qualities,  the  short  in  words  like  hbI,  [el  being  in 
Sweet's  phonetic  terminology  a  low-back-wide-round,  the  long 
in  words  like  m  1  mid-hack-wide-round.  The  long  vowel 
becomes  nWR  rounded  as  il  is  being  pronounced,  so  that  it 
ends  in  a  o-uund.  though  this  is  not  so  noticeable  in  weak 
■ylUbles  like  the  final  syllable  of  Jell^.  The  so-called  modified 
ion  rounded  r-sound  found  in  sei-eial  varieties.  The  sound 
beard  in  words  like  the  German  C«(er  is,  according  to  Sweet,  ■ 
kw-fron I -wide-round,  while  Jesperseo  regards  il  as  not  low 
but  middle.  A  mid -front -narTow-ro..nd  vowel  is  found  short 
JD  French  words  like  /"••  long  in  jtCru  and  in  endings  like 
that  of  kenituu  The  Norse  sound  written  4  b  of  Ihe  same 
nature  (P.  Ci.) 

OitX  (O   Eng.,  is),  a  word  found,  vaijouily  modified,  in  aU 

natural  order  FBgoiiai  ICtptliftrar  of  de  Csndolle).  including 
tome  of  the  most  imporlant  limber  trees  ol  the  norlh  temperate 
tone-     All  the  spedcs  are  arborescent  or  shiubby,  vai 


n  the  I 


jf  fori 


itttlily  diaiinguislicd  from  tl 


n  of  the  calkin-beuing  ireei 


bracts  developed  beneath  the  fertile  Bower,  simultaneously  with 
a  cup-hke  tipaasion  of  tbe  ihaUraus,  to  which  the  hiacteal 
scales  are  more  or  less  adherent.  The  ovary,  three-celled  at 
first,  but  becoming  one-celled  and  one-seeded  by  abortion,  is 
surmounted  by  an  inconspicuous  perianth  with  sin  small  teeth. 
~         ■    "  ■■  clusters  on  the  usuajly  slender  and 


pendent  stalk,  forming  t 
vary  In  number,  usually  sL 
more  or  less  deeply  sinus 
some  of  the   deciduous  , 


elea' 


a,  Diagtam  of  male  Rower.         d.  Male  Aowen  of  Q.  lasilifiera, 

i,  Diaiiam  of  female  flower.  much  enlaiged. 

I.  Female    lloweri   of  Q.     :  Female  flowen  of  Q.  IBiili- 

CdaiKiifau.  alighily  en-  fan.  after  fertiKation,  en- 

iged.  hrged. 

mountains  of  Europe  and  North  America  they  grow  only  M 
moderate  elevations,  and  Done  approach  the  arctic  drds.    The 

their  euct  limiution  diSculi,  but  those  presenting  auffidenlly 
marked  character!  to  justify  ^lecific  rank  probaUy  approach 

The  well-known  Q.  Rdmr,  one  of  tbe  most  valued  ol  Ibe 
genus,  and  tbe  mosi  celebrated  in  history  and  myth,  may  be 
takenasitypeof theoakswithsnuatedleaves.  Thoughknown 
in  England,  where  il  is  the  only  indigenous  species,  as  the 
British  oak,  it  is  a  native  of  most  of  tbe  milder  psru  of  Europe, 
extending  from  the  shores  of  Ihe  Atlantic  to  tbe  Ural;  its 

the  Undesnaes  forms  woods  of  tome 


1  octaKonally  ar 
il  flourishes  in 


I.  Cki'',  but  on  the  slope  of  the 
It  Its  utmost  range.    Its  noctfaem 


p  ptinKaiaio,  has  the  acorns,  generally  two  or  more  to| 
on  long  stalks,  and  Ihe  leaves  nearly  sessile;  while  in  the 
Q  leinlifiara,  the  iruit  is  without  or  wilh  a  very  short  pec 
and  the  leavci  an  funiiihed  with  ■tU-devetoped  peliolet. 


93« 

Ihough  On  a 


gs  o(  title  varietic*  ue  vay  liittimlUri 
<ns  are  lound  beiwccn  them;  beiice  it 
'gud  Ihcm  Bi  al  mosl  tub->pedet  of  Q. 
ii  one  al  die  loignl  trees  of  the  geniu, 
re  oflen  more  teinafliible  for  the  gieit 
ain  bough)  than  {or  veiy  lofty  giowlh. 


Fio.  t.—Q.  ptiiitavtala. 
cipcMcd  situitlont;  Id  this  peculiarity  the  |riclureM|iK  upecl  of 
uclent  oaki  It  lUGely  due.  When  ttJinding  in  denie  ooods  tte 
ttm  ate  raihci  straight  and  fotnu!  in  euly  growth,  etpediUy 
the  lesne-lruited  kinds,  and  the  gnailed  character  traditionally 
aitigned  la  the  oak  aprlio  chielly  lo  its  advanced  age.  The 
brotd  deepIy-siDiutcd  leaves  wilh  blunl  rounded  lobes  ue  o(  s 
peculiar  yellomrii  colour  when  the  buds  unfold  in  May,  but 


ilumnal  h 


il  late  i 


and  on 


Istheei 


after  tl 
il  May 


e  [be  foliage 


The  ca 

Engl™ 

the  fruit  is  shed  the  £nt  autumn,  oitcn 

Vast  oak  fomla  still  coveted  the  greater  pari  of  Engbnd 
and  central  Europe  in  the  earlier  historic  period^  and,  though 
they  have  been  gradually  cleared  in  the  ptogress  of  cultivation, 
oak  is  yet  Iho  prevailing  tree  in  most  of  the  woods  of  France, 
Germany  and  southern  Russia,  nhile  in  England  the  coppices 
and  the  few  fragments  ol  natural  forest  yet  left  are  mainly 
composed  of  thb  species.  The  pedunculated  variety  is  most 
(bundini  in  the  soulhctn  and  midland  counties,  the  sessile- 
fniiied  kinds  in  the  northern  parts  and  in  Wales,  especially 
In  upland  districts;  the  straifihlcT  growth  and  abundant  acorns 


plantations.     The  name  of  "  durmast  "  oak,  originally  given 

il  tlUl  in  some  demand  for  those  anUis,  being  hudn  i^ 

lo  a  dark-fniileil  variety  of  Q.  ituaifiaa  in  the  New  Forest, 

more  durable  than  Ume  and  other  wood,  that  yield  more  raiS 

has  been  adopted  by  foresters  as  a  general  term  for  this  kind  ol 

lo  the  iculptor'i  tool.    Oak  was  thus  sppUcd  at  a  voy  i^ 

oak;  it  seems  lo  be  the  most  prevalent  form  in  Germany  and 

date;  the  ihrine  of  Edward  the  Conlesior.  still  easting  ii  * 

in  the  south  ol  Europe,    Many  of  the  andenl  oaks  that  remain 

abbey  at  Westminster,  sound  after  the  lapse  of  Sos  yeui,  ti 

in  England  may  date  from  Saion  times,  and  some  perhaps 

datk^Ioured  oak-wood.    The  wood,  of  unknown  age,  h-i 

from  an  earlier  period;  the  growth  of  trees  after  the  trunk  has 

submerged  in  peatbogs,  and  of  a  bUck  hue,  is  laigdy  ^ 

become  hollow  k  eitremety  slow,  and  the  age  of  such  venciible 

JD  decorative  art  under  ihe  nime  of  "  bog-oak." 

giant*  only  matter  of  vague  surmise.    The  celebrated  Kewbnd 

oak  in   Gloucestershire,  knonri  for  centuries  as  "  the  great 

careous  marl  or  stiff  loam,  but  will  Sourish  in  nearly  air  "f 

oak,"  was  by  the  latest  measurement  4?i  H.  in  girth  el  s  't. 

well-drained  »oU.  eicepting  peal  or  loose  sand,  in  mink)' 

moiil  places  the  tree  may  grow  well  lor  a  lime,  bui  the  nii' 

Weihcrby  in  Yorkshire,  at  the  same  height  measures  38)  ft., 

is  rmrdy  aound;  on  hard  rocky  gtwnd  and  eipoaed  1*« 

Ibe  pimtll  i»  eilreiDdjr  slow  and  the  irca  maU,  but  ihf  •• 

by  Evelyn  two  ccatmkt  afo;  Ukc  mc«  of  the  glut  oaki  <i 
Briiain.  tl  ts  ol  the  pedunculate  variety. 

The  wood  of  the  British  oak,  when  yrowa  ia  perfectko,  it 
the  molt  valuable  produced  in  tempcrale  climates.  The  hetrt- 
wtxxl  varies  in  colour  from  dark  brown  to  pale  yeUonife- 
btown ;  bard,  close-grained,  and  Little  liable  to  split  acddatsjl)', 
it  is,  for  a  hard  wood,  easy  U>  work.  Under  water  il  eic^ 
most  woods  in  durability,  and  none  stand  hctler  aheraiu 
exposure  to  drought  and  moisture,  while  under  ccner  it  is  neidj 
indestructible  as  long  as  dry-rot  is  prevented  by  free  ■'^'^"■^ 
of  air.  Its  weight  varies  from  4B  to  about  j;  lb  the  cubic  lost, 
but  in  very  hard  slowly-grown  trunks  lometiines  apprucba 
60  tb.  The  sap-wood  il  lighlcr  and  much  more  perishable.  Irjl 
it  ol  value  for  many  purposes  of  rural  ecommy.  The  rdilnc 
qiiaUtia  of  the  Iwo  varieties  have  been  Ihe  frequent  uibica 
oi  debate,  the  balance  ol  practical  Icstimony  seeming  to  eslablah 
Uk  superiority  of  Q.  ptdmuulala  as  [ai  ai  durability  in  witd 

the  sessile  oak  u  certainly  equally  Luting  if  kept  dry.    Tie 

wood  of  the  durmast  oak  is  commonly  heavier  and  of  a  iula 
colour,  hence  the  other  b  sometimes  called  by  i^xidmei  Ik 
white  oak,  and  in  France  is  known  as  the  "  chine  blanc."  T^ 

shipping,  though  teak  has  become  in  some  mcasuie  iii  uibftttote, 
and  foreign  oak  of  various  quality  and  origin  largely  tiks 
ill  place.  Its  great  abundance  of  curved  trunks  and  boog^ 
rendered  the  oak  peculiarly  valuable  10  the  ^ipvii^hl  vko 
the  ptocets  of  bending  limber  artificially  vat  leas  undenund: 
the  curved  pieces  arr  still  tueful  lor  kncea.  The  youngrro^ 
are  employed  by   the  carpenler,  wheelwright,  wagonbiikict 

most  durable  oi  lences  are  those  lorined  oi  small  oaks,  iplil 
lengthwise  by  the  wedge  into  thin  boards.  The  finely-puati 
heart-wood  is  sought  by  the  cabiacimaker  for  Ihc  m 


of  furniture,  and  high  prices  are  oftt 
and  knotted  portions  ol  tlowly-gtowr 
veneers.    Oak  was  formerly  largely  us 


KnlT  vn7  hiid  tad  dcnble.  The  mk  will 
un  lo  Ibc  full  force  ot  Ihe  ka  gale,  though  ii 
>B  iMtcroI  ilops  oik  noodi  uinctiina  »tc;i 
■     ■.    Tit  cu ~ 


OAK  933 

\tear     En^nd  tft^ialiMhinnlvfl' tliFiin^bouriiie  villafnyrE  dHim  (htir 


11  inponul  brucho  of  the  ioinlei'i  ut.  Il  it 
queniiy  nunj  11  oDCe  by  Kwing  Ihc  iconu  on  Ihe  ground 
ben  Uk  iro  in  nquired,  the  fiuit  b«pg  gathered  in  the 
ilumD  u  won  u  ihcd,  and  pnleclly  lipe  md)  Klected; 
Il  Ilie  rat  of  denniction  by  nice  and  atber  vermin  a  w  greai 
u  liiiB{ilutiii|  frem  a  mmay-bed  )>  In  moil  cuej  to  be 


[bNw 


Dbetoa 


y  biaech  removed  Le 


■pHflg,  and  tbc  hcduggi  an  uwallr  tmii^laDHd  when  one  or  two 
yart  old  to  muvry-bcdB,  when  they  ue  allowed  to  grow  From 
tn  to  Ibiir  yan,  UU  itquirtd  for  the  plutatloa.  Some  euthoritiei 
Kcoaaend  tlit  tip.nali  to  be  cul  in  tlie  Kcond  year,  with  the  vicv 
ot  iicrtani  On  tail  et  fibre,'  but,  if  Ibe  treet  an  mnovnl  Iron 
tbt  Ktd-bd  nScieBlly  early,  the  root  ii  bett  left  to  iu  niiitnl 
dcitkniMiit  lleoakrcqiiireiihcltcriotheewiyttageiolgniwih; 
u  Enilasd  tbc  Scotih  pine  it  Ibouglit  bcM  for  ttau  putpoH.  thougb 

M 1  hatll  el  from  3  to  5  (•-  befocr  the  yaiog  oaki  an  pianied, 
ipd  in  inilully  tiunneJoul  M  ibr  linn-  inouiE  Lb  lia.    Tht 

Ihinniitr  the  youDg  wood :  iiaially  ibry  an  pland  from  S  to  J3  IL 
tpdn,  u]d  the  lupnabuiK^t  tma  cut  out  aa  they  Ixgin  to  iDteffen 

eniurr  iJif  ^omation  of  a  l^  ■tjaight  tnnlc»  and  thii  operuiiori 
■houM  be  peifDrmHl  before  tbe  Hjperfluoua  abcrte*  v^r  rnr*  laivp 
«  the  ilmSer  will  be  iniuied;  but,  a>  with  all 

vgour  nl  growth.  Whefe  artL&cial  copeewood  «  tBe  ooj«t.  fuzci. 
Hrnbenn  and  other  bu»he«  may  be  pEinred  between  the  oalu;  but, 
*b<r  Uije  liDibcT  i«  reQuirtd.  thi  tree*  are  beet  without  underfTDwth- 
TTje  growth  ol  the  oak  is  ilow,  though  it  vtiies  gitatly  in 
diSercot  trta;  Loudon  ilalei  Ihal  an  oali,  taiwd  liom  the 
acorn  m  i  gicden  at  Sheffield  Place,  Suisex,  beoinie  in  Kventy 
yean  ti  ft.  in  ciitunjereoce ;  but  the  ineteaje  of  tbe  trunk 
it  uiuiUy  very  much  ilawir,  and  when  grown  for  large  timber 
oak  can  niely  be  profitably  felied  till  the  fjnt  century  of  in 
gnwth  b  completed.  The  tin  wiil  continue  lo  form  wood 
for  ijo  or  3DO  yean  before  ihowing  any  lyzuptomi  of  decay. 
At  fiewood  oak  holds  a  high  position,  though  in  GciDUny  it 
i>  (oniidtced  inferior  to  beech  for  that  purpose.  It  nukes 
ocdlcnt  charcoal,  espedally  for  metallurgic  proceues;  the 
SusMi  iron,  focmeily  regarded  a>  Ihe  best  produced  in  BritaL 
was  smelted  with  oak  charcoal  from  the  great  woods  of  tt 
adjacent  Weald,  until  they  becane  K>  tUoiMd  that  tbe  predoi 
fiiel  was  no  looget  obtainable. 

An  ioiportaDt  product  of  oak  woods  is  the  baric  that  Eiom  a  rnnel 
peciod  hai  been  the  chief  tanning  material  of  Europe.  The  mo.. 
valuabtc  kind  ii  that  obtained  fiom  young  tin  of  iwinty  to  thuiy 
yean'  growth,  but  Ibe  Ininka  and  bsuthi  of  timber  trees  alio  furnish 
a  large  nipply:  it  b  aepwatcd  from  Ibe  tree  nose  easily  when  the 
sap  Ii  rising  in  the  qving.  It  Is  then  carefully  dried  by  the  fi 
actioa  of  Ihe  air,  and  when  dry  built  into  long  narrow  Macka  un 
Kided  for  use.  _  The  vahie  oToak  bark  depends  upon  the  amou 

en  the  gi«wth  of  the  tree  but  on  the  on  bestowed  on  the  pceoarati 
of  Ihc  Eaik  itself,  as  il  soon  fcnnenu  and  ipoila  by  exposure  lo  w 
while  loo  nueh  un-heai  ii  injuriiiua.  Thai  obtained  from  Ihe  sessi 
fruited  oak  is  richer  in  tannic  acid  than  that  yiekled  by  Q.  fnfa 
(■bU,  and  Ihe  buk  U  trees  growing  in  Ibe  open  Is  more  valtial 
than  the  produce  of  Ihe  dense  lotest  or  coppice.  Tbe  bark  of  you 
oak  hAncba  has  been  employed  In  mcdiciiic  Imm  tbe  days 
DwBcorides,  but  Is  nM  used  In  modem  peaclkie.  Tlie  astringr 
principle  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  tannk  acU.  called  by  chemists  gucr 
'aaav.  which,  yielding  irKB  stable  cmnpounds  with  gelatine  ih 
olfier  foniB.  gives  oak  nark  ila  high  value  to  Ih*  lanner.  Accordirig 
to  Neubauet.  Ibe  bark  of  young  oaks  contains  from  7  to  >o%  °[ 

this  principle;  in  old  trees  Ihe  proportion  if ■■  '    - 

The  acorns  of  the  oak  possess  •  considen 
as  food  for  swine.  In  tbe  Saxon  period  th. 
been  r*f>rded  as  the  moil  vsluaUe  prodi 


for  bread  both  in  England  snd 
of  g,  BtiiUia  is  still  empk^  -- 


..  .._ Europe.    Large  herds  of 

of  Germany  defwikl  for  their  autui 
in  Ihe  remaining  royal  forests 


ancient  Italians  for  their  cdifilelruil.  A  peculiar  kind  of  sugar  called 
qvtciU  eaisis  in  all  atoms  A  bitter  principle  lo  which  the  name  of 
Mem'a  has  been  applied  bv  Gerber,  iu  discoverer,  has  also  been 
detected  in  the  acorn  of  ine  comrnan  oak;  tbe  nutritive  portion 
seems  chiefly  a  form  of  slaich.  A  spirit  has  been  disiUlid  trooi 
acorns  in  peoccss  of  genuinalioa,  when  the  saccharine  principte  is 
most  abnndanL 

Tbe  Britiih  oik  giowi  wtD  In  the  nonliem  and  middle  alatei 
of  Amerioii  lod,  fcom  tbe  mperiority  of  the  wood  to  that  of 
Q.  alia  and  iU  more  abundant  production  of  acomi,  it  will 
probably  be  tniufa  planted  as  Ibe  natural  foicsU  are  dcsltoyed. 
Tbe  young  tiecs  tequiie  protection  from  storms  and  bte  frosts 
even  mote  thin  in  England;  tbe  red  pine  of  Ihe  nortb-easlein 

pine  and  other  ipcciea  may  be  employed.  In  the  southern 
parti  of  Australia  and  in  New  Zealmd  the  Ine  aeemt  to  Sourish 

lo  injury  from  >  great  variety 
'ood  I*  attacked  by  tbc  larvae  ol 
ine  amau  siag-DcctJe  ana  several  other  Culaptera,  and  those  of 
tbe  wood-leopard  molh,  goat  moth  and  other  Lepidopkra  feed 
upon  it  occasionally;  tbe  ftJioge  is  devoured  by  Innttmenblc 
larvae;  indeed,  it  bos  been  stated  that  half  the  pbnt.«iting 
insecli  of  En^ond  prey  more  or  less  upon  the  oak,  and  in  some 
seiioni  it  it  diffictdt  to  find  >  Icnf  perfectly  free  from  their 
depndalioni.  Tbe  young  ihoou  are  cboaen  by  many  ipedes  of 
Cynipidac  and  their  alliei  aa  a  receptacle  for  their  eggs,  giving 
rise  to  a  variety  al  gall-like  excrescences,  from  which  few  oak 
trees  are  quite  free. 


Ofih 


in  thoseof  Q.  X 


sts; 


it  d  Crrni,  the  Turkey  oak  of  the  i 
"1.  tiaving  when  young  slraighler  bn 
d  age  the  boughs  generally  curve  i 
m  a  wide  ^rnaduig  head:  the  bi 
the  prevailing  kinds  the  leaves  are  very  dei 
Ird.  ollcn  irregular  lobes,  Ihe  footstalks  sh..., 
■  l>ue  with  long  linear  stipules  that  do  not  fall 
reinain  attached  to  the  bud  till  the  following 
he  young  shoois.  Tbe  Urge 
Q.  Kobur.  and  are  dork-brown 

,  and  in  Britain  is  retained  long  after  the  autumnal 


*v^rbledlj^?iy 


rtailed  by 


tht  LL>^  _^,.^_  „.....,  J  long  taproot,  which  diould  b 
It  seems  peculiarly  sibptRl  lor  the  mild  moist  climate 

In  North  America,  where  the  species  of  oak  arc  very  numerous, 
the  most  important  membrt  of  the  group  Is  Q.  aiba,  the  white 
oak,  abounding  all  over  the  easlcm  dislricta  lo  Ibe  continent 
from  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  St  Lswrence  countries  of  the 
shores  of  the  Meiican  Gulf.  In  avect  it  mure  neaiiy  resembles 
Q.  Rsbur  than  any  other  tpecin,  forming  B  thick  trunk  with 
qireading  base  and,  when  growing  In  glades  or  other  open  placet, 
huge  qtiesdint  boughs,  Icai  twisted  and  fnutcd  Ibiin  ll»c  of 


Inegukr  in  idrm,  uaually  wi 
tndi  they  are  al  a  bright  lig 
wbitbh  beiwaUi;  they  tuni 


i  «  whitish  baik  that  gjves 
The  leavca  aie  luge.  oS  t 
:w  deep  lobes  diUled  at  1 
m  on  the  upper  iiufice   hi 


la  remarkable  for  in  large  aconu,  the  cupa  bordrreri  on  The  c^ 
by  1  Fringe  of  long  narrow  icala ;  the  kavn  an  veiy  Urge,  lome 
timet  from  10  in.  id  i  ft.  in  length,  with  veiy  deep  lobet  ai  the  lower 
~~.  but  dilated  widely  al  Iheapni.  and  then  notched.  The  imli 
ribcd  by  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargeni  f^Jaii  >/ JVsni  HrK7<Bi)  Moae  ofibi 


moat  valuable  Umber  tmt  of  North  Aiberio,  <Ca  woed  bting*upiriar 

The  over-cup  oak.  Q.lyfM.  la  a  large  tree,  chiefly  found  on 
nrampv  land  in  the  iDutheni  tuiea:  the  Tyrate  leivet  are  dilated  at 
the  end;  the  globoae  acont  are  nearly  covered  by  the  tuberculaled 

E^  the  wooda  of  Orepm,  fioi 

in  the  Columbia  rive 

olleafn>in4tB6(t.iildi*neteri  the weod ia Rnjng. haid aad dsae- 


iniMd    lb*  tconn  an  produced  in  gnM  quuttly.  and  arc  iml  by 


byQ-t! 


to  kown  at  Q.  rirm 


ind  FLoritU,  iti  tru«  home  is  the  country  uound  the  Meuan  Gul 

tn  dJuk-BTm  jtbovr,  uid  whiti^  wiih  atelUte  hain  bawtb,  Ih 
mifliiiauiitindilwhllyncniml.  Th>  live  «li  li  one  of  Dk  moi 
nlubls  limber  m  it  (be  invi,  the  vood  beln;  cMnmeJ 
duEtblc,  bdh  ttpoKd  to  ^  ud  imder  vmter:  heavy  ud  d«i 
gi^iwd,  h  u  perhaps  ilw  bM  of  (he  Anencu  oaki  for  ihipbuttdin^ 
■iid  b  irviluiUe  (or  vaiet-whicb  and  mill-work.     The  tree  I 


Flc.  S.—Q-Vallna. 
The  valoola  of  commeree,  one  of  the  richen  of  unnini  mxcriilt, 
ot  Q.  AtiUtpStt  fifte  ipeciee  indlRnout  lo  Cmc*  aiul 

the  Levant, and eofpelEfDcicatied  the"  Oakof  Buhan." 

The  viTv  buie  aconu  aiT  mntrkabk  lor  thcii  thick  cup>  with  kmi 
_= ■  _i_.  .i_  . ^  laijt^^nblonj.  ^■'-  -■ 

^ied 

products  formed 
ice  Call;)  iiyielc... 

_. .„i  weatem  A«a.    Q. 

M  bush  [rowinc  b  Sfsin  and  many  countrin  anwDd 

lean,  fumiihea  the  kcRiH  dye  (Kb«mb»).   Q.  ftriii- 

or  according  to  eoinc  0-  "tfni"^™.  attacked  by  a  kind  of  CccCk 

€ir  aa  a  wbatitutc  for  honfy  or  lui^  in  vuioiu  coiifEciiDiie  (lee 


iiket  town,  and  the  county  town  of  Rutland, 
England,  9*  n.  N.  by  W.  ol  Londnn  by  the  Midland  nilray. 
Pop.  (1901)  1104.  The  church  of  All  Sainlj  ruga  in  ityle 
from  E*Hy  English  to  Perpendicular,  belonging  in  appeannce 
mainly  to  the  Uiirr  tlyls.  Of  Oakham  Castle,  loundBl  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  principaJ  remnant  ii  the  notable  Nomun 
ball.  11K1I  ai  the  county  hall.    The  maDor  came  in  the  lime  of 


Henry  II.  Inlo  the  handi  of  Walcheline 
ham,  whence  it  detcended  to  ihecarliof ' 
peer  who,  for  the  firat  time,  paafto  tbrc 


ircbdeacon  of  Leicei 


Iheuttonluf)'.    OakJ 

tchool  by  Robert  Johni 

It  now  has  cUuical  and  moacm  uoe^    not  lor  Irom  the  town 

an  the  keaneU  of  the  Cottesmore  hunt. 

OUUAHD,  a  city  and  the  counly-seal  of  Alameda  county, 
California,  U.S.A.,  tilualed  of^xitite  and  about  6  m.  distant 
from  San  Francisco,  on  Ibe  eastern  shore  oI  San  Frandsco  Day. 
Fop.  (tSpo)  4S,6Sii  (1900)  66,960,  of  whom  I7,i;6  were  toieign- 
bom,  3197  being  Itiih,  1741  German,  >oi6  English,  ijuEngl^- 
Canadians,  lojo  Portuguese  and  994  Swedish;  (1910  tensus) 
I  sa,i  74.  Il  it  the  terminus  of  the  Ogdtn  bnnch  of  the  Soulbem 
(formerly  Central)  PadGc,  of  the  Coast  Line  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fi.  and  of  the  Weslem  PaciAc  railways. 
Passengers  and  Irei^t  from  the  East  to  San  Francisco  are 
lianslcrred  by  ferry  from  Oakland.  A  branch  of  the  bay  (called 
Oakland  Harbour)  divides  OaUand  from  Alameda,  and  the  rail- 
way pien  of  Oakland  run  directly  out  inlo  the  bay  for  more  than 
im.  toward  San  Francisco,  Ibus  shortening  the  ferry  connciions. 
LakeMerritt,  in  theheart  of  the  dty,  a  favourite  pleasun  resort, 
is  the  centre  of  the  dty'i  park  system-  OaUand  Is  the  Mat  of 
California  College  fco^educational,  Baptist,  cqwned  in  1^70), 
and  of  St  Mary's  College  (Roman  Catholic,  iS6j)  for  men^ 
and  in  the  suburban  village  of  Mills  College,  west  of  the  city. 
It  MiUi  College  (non-KctaHan,  1871}  for  women,  an  iiulilu- 
tion  of  high  rank.  Elecliic  power  fot  the  city  ii  derived 
from  Colgate,  on  the  Yuba  river,  li«  m.  dillanl.  Oakland 
has  important  manufacturing  interetit,  the  tola]  value  of 
its  factory  products  in  190J  being  (0,071, jj9,  69%  more  than 

The  aite  of  the  present  dty  (as  trell  as  that  of  Alameda  and 
Berkeley)  lay  originally  within  the  limits  of  a  great  private 
Meiican  grant  which  was  confirmed  by  the  United  Slates 
authorities.  A  seiilemeni  was  begun— at  Unl  by  "  tquatlers  " 
in  defiance  ol  the  private  claim— in  iSjo;  in  May  1S51  this 
fit  IncDrpotated  as  a  town  (the  name  being  derived  from  a 


adofoa 
din  Man 


■  8S4  it  « 


settlem 


In  1869  It 


Klectedas  thewatemle 

minus  ol 

he  Central  Padfic,  a  choice 

which   greatly   promotci 

Oakland 

klessJy  giv 

en  away  in  i8si,  and  the 

esutting  dliputei  and  1 

igaiion  lasted  for  more  than  thirty 

yeart;    in  1908  the  wal 

vened  (o  the  dty.     The 

Id  from  i96o  to  1870,  and 

lubled  In 


1  1874. 


OAKUM  (6.  Eng.  rlniin»<Dr^iBiiiHi«,tDn.ti1era11y "off-comb^ 
fngs"),  a  preparation  of  tarred  fibre  used  in  shipbuilding,  for 
caulking  or  packing  J«nts  of  timbers  in  wood  vessels  and  the 
deck  planking  of  iron  and  tied  ships.  Oakum  is  made  by  pre- 
ference from  old  tarry  ropea  and  cordage  of  ve^»ls,  and  its 
fucking  and  preparation  has  been  a  common  peiul  occupation 
"  ""  ''   oakum  is  made  from  untamd 


It  of  South 


OAHARO,  a  munldpal  boruu^  01 
Island,  New  Zesluid,  in  the  county  of  Waiiaki  and  provincial 
district  of  Olago;  on  the  main  railway  between  Christchurch 
dsi  m,  N.E.)  and  Dunedin  (78  m,  S.S.W.).  Pop.  {1906)  J071. 
It  is  theoullet  of  the  largest  agiiculLural  district  in  New  Zealand. 
A  breakprater  and  mole,  constructed  of  blocks  of  concrete. 
enctoae  a  ctHzunodious  basin,  forming  one  of  the  safest  harbours 
in  the  colony.  The  export  of  frozen  meal  is  importanl.  The 
lowa  is  boat  of  white  Oamaru  limestone.  Srown  coal  it  ob- 
tained at  the  entrance  of  Shag  valley.  40  m.  S,  The  ditirici  is 
famed  for  Its  itock,  and  the  fine  quality  of  ill  giain;  also  for 
character  ol  the  English  grasses  bid  down  there,  which 
Oourith  in  a  rich  black  loim  on  a  limetlone  formation. 
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OANNES,  in  Babylonian  mythology,  the  name  given  by 
Berossus  to  a  mythical  being  who  taught  mankind  wisdom. 
He  is  identical  with  the  god  Ea  (9.9.),  although  there  may  not 
be  any  direct  connexion  between  the  two  names.  Berossus 
describes  Oannes  as  having  the  body  of  a  fish  but  underneath 
the  figure  of  a  man.  He  is  described  as  dwelling  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  rising  out  of  the  waters  in  the  daytime  and  furnishing 
mankind  instruction  in  writing,  the  arts  and  the  various  sciences. 
The  culture-myth  on  which  the  account  of  Berossus  rests  has 
not  yet  been  found  in  Babylonian  literature,  but  there  are 
numerous  indications  in  hymns  and  incantations  that  confirm 
the  indentification  with  Ea,  and  also  prove  the  substantial 
correctness  of  the  conceptions  regarding  Oannes-Ea  as  given  by 
Berossus.  (M.  J  a.) 

OAR  (A.S.  dr;  M.  Eng.  are;  Lat.  rtmms;  Gr.  ^miibi :  Sans. 
arilra;  Fr.  ramc\  Ital.  Span.,  Port,  rama),  the  instrument  used  for 
propelling  a  boat  in  rowing  (q.t.).  The  word  "  oar  "  is  probably 
derived  from  an  old  root  or,  meaning  to  drive,  to  force  away 
(cf.  ar-ar-e^  arairumt  plough).  Such  an  appellation  would  easily 
be  suggested  by  the  visible  difference  in  the  action  of  the  power 
employed  by  means  of  the  oar  against  a  thowl,  or  rowlock, 
from  that  of  the  more  primitive  paddle,  where  the  power  is 
gained  by  the  action  of  one  hand  against  the  other.  In  the 
development  of  rowing  from  paddling  the  task  of  shaping  the 
instrument  of  propulsion  must  have  followed  gradually  the 
necessities  indicated  by  use.  In  rowing,  as  well  as  in  paddling, 
the  leverage  is  of  the  sea>nd  order,  in  which  the  weight  lies 
between  the  power  and  the  fulcrum.  The  point  at  which  the 
power  pressed  the  arm  of  the  lever  against  the  weight  in  rowing 
would  soon  attract  attention  by  the  frequent  breakage  of  the 
paddle  so  employed.  Experience  would  demand  a  thicker  loom, 
and  would  soon  teach  the  desirability  of  increasing  the  leverage 
where  possible,  and  upon  this  would  arise  naturally  the  practical 
questions  of  the  length  of  the  oar,  of  the  breadth  of  the  blade, 
and  of  the  right  proportion  of  the  parts  of  the  oar,  inboard  and 
outboard,  to  each  other.  Then  would  also  occur  the  problem 
of  how  to  keep  this  proportion,  which 
in  practice  would  be  liable  to  dis- 
arrangement by  the  slipping  outward 
of  the  oar  during  the  recovery  from 
each  stroke.  Hence  would  arise  the 
use  of  the  thong  (rpoir6s,  rpowtoHip), 
familiar  to  ancient  Greek  and  modem 
Levantine,  and,  in  northern  and 
western  waters,  the  invention  of  the 
"button,"  with  which  in  various 
shapes  the  rowing  world  is  now  pro- 
vided. Other  devices,  such  as  a  hole 
bored  in  a  piece  of  wood  attached  to 
the  oar,  or  even  a  metal  ring,  will,  in 
different  localities,  be  found  answering 
the  same  purpose. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  transition 
from  paddling  to  rowing,  the  oar 
would  naturally  be  used  at  an  acute 
angle  vertically  to  the  boat's  side. 
In  pad(Uing  the  upper  hand  is  used 
to  push  from  you,  the  lower  hand  to 
pull  towards  you.  But  in  rowing 
both  hands  are  used  to  pull  towards 
you.  As  long  as  the  oar  was  used  at 
an  acute  angle  vertically  to  the  boat's 


as  oars.  Paddle-shaped  also  are  the  oars  of  the  Phoesidaa 
ships  shown  on  the  Assyrian  sculptures  at  Koyunjik  (Layard), 
the  date  of  which  is  about  700  b.c.  The  same  form  b  seen  00 
some  of  the  early  vases,  but  in  some  that  are  attribiiUHl  to  tvo 
centuries  later  the  form  is  modified,  and  the  oar  blade  proper 
begins  to  take  shape. 

Tlie  types  exhibited  in  the  representations  of  the  Rraian 
galleys  are  generally  heavy  and  clumsy  enough  in  appearance. 
Still  they  are  veritable  oars,  not  paddles.  The  material  of 
which  the  ancient  oars  were  usually  made  was  pine,  whi(^ 
then,  as  now,  was  most  suitable  for  the  purpose,  being  tough 
and  comparatively  light  and  easily  shaped  as  regards  looin 
and  blade. 

The  oars  of  the  Attic  trireme  were,  if  we  may  judge  by  thost 
of  which  only  we  have  the  measurement  recorded,  not  mudi 
longer  for  the  uppo*  bank  than  those  of  a  modem  radng  ci^t, 
while  those  of  the  middle  and  lower  banks  could  not  have  beea 
much  longer  than  those  used  now  in  the  whalers  and  Hingtiw^ 
of  the  Royal  Navy.  As  the  oarsmen  on  either  side  probably  sat 
in  the  same  vertical  plane,  the  inboard  portion  of  the  oon 
amidships  was  longer  than  the  inboard  of  those  fore  and  aft, 
having  to  conform  to  the  curvature  of  the  vessd's  sides  (d. 
Aristotle,  Meckanka,  v.).  No  doubt  in  vessels  of  larger  siae 
the  upper  tiers  of  oars  would  be  longer,  and,  if  we  are  to 
beh'eve  Callixenus,  as  dted  by  Athenaeus,  in  the  great  dup 
of  Ptolemy  the  oars  of  the  upper  tier  were  over  50  ft.  in  length 
with  handles  leaded  so  as  to  equalize  the  weight  inboard  and 
outboard. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  any  detail  of  difference  between  the 
oars  of  the  Roman  period  and  those  of  the  Bsrzantine  and 
medieval  galleys.  In  the  medieval  galley  by  the  invention  of  the 
"  apostis,"  a  framework  on  which  the  thowls  were  fixed,  MiflRfitpf 
room  was  given  for  the  play  of  longer  oars,  and,  as  the  necessity 
of  combining  speed  with  greater  carrying  poorer  in  the  galky 
became  pressing,  the  arrangement  aUa  scalouw  came  into  vogue, 
employing  four  or  five  or  even  seven  men  to  each  of  the  k>cg 


Table  skawing  Oars  wed  in  Royal  Nary. 

Description  of 
Vessel. 

Oars. 

Blades. 

MatcriaL 

No. 
allowed. 

Length. 

Thickness. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

I.  Launches,  43'  . 

17-16 

•  • 

11  Jj:!} 

5' 8' 
I' 4' 

it- 

18 

•  • 

2.  Pinnaces,  36'  . 

32'  .       . 

17-16 
I6-IS 

15  2i-ii 

•  • 

S'o' 

a   • 

Si' 

16 
14 

30'  .       . 

16-is 

•  • 

•  • 

•   • 

12 

3.  Cutters,    34'  . 

15-14 

14  2  -ii 

4' 8' 

5l' 

& 

U 

3a;  .       . 

15-14 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

«4 

3i  •       • 

i5-«4 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

^ 

12 

aS*-  .       . 

15-14 

•  > 

•  • 

•  * 

1 

10 

26'  .       . 

15-14 

•  • 

*  • 

•  • 

10 

^«  gig.    ao;  .      . 
4.  Galleys      32.'  •       • 

i5-i4. 
17-16 

■  • 
•  • 

•  • 
m  m 

•  • 

•  • 

s 

t 

5.  Gigs,         30;  .       . 

17-16 

*  • 

m  m 

•  • 

^ 

6 

28'  .       . 

17-16 

•  • 

«  • 

•  ■ 

^ 

6 

6.  Whalers,   27'  .      . 

15-14 

•  • 

•   ■ 

•  • 
0 

5 

•  • 

13  2-1 

<♦! 

5!. 

■   « 

7.  Skiff  dinghies,  16'    . 

10-8 

10  if-i 

3  4' 

^1' 

4* 

8.  Dinghies,  13}'.      . 

10-8 

lip 

3 

2'lO' 

Jl^ 

4 

*  Allowed  spoon-blade  oars. 


lfales.*-{i)  Since  1893  some  curved  or  spoon-bladed  oars  have  been  made  at  Devoopoct. 
(a)   There  b  no  record  of  buttons  being  used,  but  on  fir  oars,  which  were  covered  with  cmirvss 
on  the  loom,  it  was  sometimes  customary  to  work  a  Turk's  head  at  the  end  of  the  cmavas  {or 
.J       .  .  .        ,  ..  .J   ornament.    (3)  As  re«ard»  sweeps,  they  used  to  be  made  of  ash  and  were  30  ft-  kmc.    Tbev 

side,  the  position  of  the  upper  hand   ^^^re  used  last  m  training  brigs,  but  there  is  no  record  of  them  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
on  the  oar  would  have  to  be  reversed, 


as  it  would  more  easily  grasp  the  oar  with  the  wrist  turned 
inward  towards  the  body.  In  many  of  the  earlier  representations 
of  rowing  this  position  of  the  upper  hand  seems  to  be  indicated. 
This  distinction  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  as  the  position  of 
the  hands  on  the  oar  affects  not  only  the  character  of  the  stroke, 
but  also  the  requirements  as  to  the  length  of  the  oar  and  the 
breadth  of  the  blade.  The  form  of  the  oars  given  in  the  repre- 
•entations  of  early  Egyptian  ships  is  suggestive  of  paddles  used 


sweeps  by  which  the  galleys  and  gallriMfs  were  pfopeOed. 
For  these  large  oars  we  heai  of  ash  and  beech  beiris  used  as 
well  as  pine. 

In  the  Mediterranean  the  galley  propelled  by  oars  loag  re- 
mained the  prindpal  type  of  war  vessel.  In  the  Atlantic,  nad 
in  the  northern  seas,  it  was  otherwise. 

The  emptoymenl  of  artillery  on  board  ship  gradually  dctcr^ 
mined  a  change  in  the  method  of  propulsion.   The  me  of 
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beome  necnsary,  and  remamed  dominant  untfl  the  intixxlnction 
of  steam  (see  Ship).  But  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  and  even  later,  large  sea-going  vessels  were  provided 
with  long  sweeps  which  came  into  use  when  sailing  was  not 
available.  In  our  own  time,  in  the  lighters  on  tidal  rivers,  may 
be  seen  loog  oa^,  plie^  by  one  or  two  or  more  men,  which  recall 
the  type  of  oars  once  in  general  use  in  large  galleys  three  centuries 
ago. 

The  oais  used  by  the  Northmen  were,  to  Judge  by  the  remains 
discovered  along  with  old  Viking  ships  *  at  Gokstad  and  else- 
where, very  similar  to  those  in  use  at  the  present  time  in  the 
fishing  boats  around' otur  coasts.  Those  o(  the  large  craift  were, 
to  judge  by  the  length  of  one  found  whole,  somewhat  over  x8  ft. 
in  length  with  a  5-in.  blade  and  a  diameter  of  3  in.  halfway 
down  the  loom.  Some  smaller  oars,  evidently  tised  for  boats, 
measured  xi  ft.  with  a  4-in.  blade.  The  oars  were  of  pine,  and 
the  looms  of  some  of  them  showed  a  groove  cut  for  a  clamp  at 
the  place  where  the  oar  rested  on  the  sill  of  the  rowlock.  Com- 
paring these  oars  with  the  measurements  ^ven  below  of  oars 
now  in  use  in  the  Royal  Navy,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  no 
great  difference  in  type  between  them. 

Passing  on  to  oars  used  on  rivers  and  fresh  waier  generally, 
we  find  the  type  differs  conaderably  from  that  of  the  oars  used 
in  sea-going  craft.   The  chief  difference  consbts  in  the  shape  of 
the  blade,  which,  instead  of  continuing  the  straight  line  of  the 
loom  in  its  expansion  to  its  proper  breadth,  is  fashioned  in  a 
curve  calculated  to  offer  a  rigid  resistance  to  the  water  during 
the  stroke.'   The  loom  below  the  button  is  not  rounded  but  is 
more  of  an  oval  to  the  front  with  a  flat  back.    From  the  oval 
front  a*  spine  runs  down  into  the  blade,  in  some  cases  to  nearly 
half  its  length.  During  the  last  few  years  the  so-called  "  girder  " 
oars,  with  much  thicker  looms  but  double  grooved  along  their 
iength,  have  been  used  for  racing  purposes.  This  invention 
gives  additional  strength  and  stiffness,  without  increasing  the 
weight  of  the  oar,  which  varies  a  little  but  is  usually  about  8  lb. 
The  blades  vary  much  in  breadth,  as  indeed  do  the  oars  in  total 
length,  and  in  proportion  of  inboard  to  outboard.    The  neces- 
sities of  the  sliding  seat  in  racing  boats  have  given  rise  to  much 
difference  of  opinion  among  rowing  men  as  to  the  right  proportion. 
In  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  the  use  of  square  looms 
inboard,  and  of  a  button  to  turn  inside  and  against  the  thowl, 
was  common,  and  most  oars  had  a  small  slab  of  hard  wood  let  in 
below  the  button,  so  as  to  save  the  oar  from  wear  and  tear  at 
the  rowlock.   But  since  round  looms  came  into  vogue  the  round 
leather  ear  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  square  button,  and  the 
lopra  is  covered  with  leather  for  some  inches  above  and  below 
this  so  as  to  protect  it  from  abrasion. 

Of  late  the  introduction  of  swivel  rowlocks  for  racing  boats 
has  caused  a  further  modification  in  the  form  of  buttons.  Swivel 
rowlocks  have  come  into  general  use  for  sculling  boats,  pair  oars 
and  coxswainless  fours.  But  as  yet  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
captured  the  racing  eight,  except  in  a  few  instances.  Neither 
crews  nor  coaches  in  English  waters  seem  Inclined  to  part  with 
the  time-honoured  rhythmic  music  of  the  oar  in  the  rowlock, 
which  from  the  days  of  antiquity  even  until  now  has,  to  practised 
ears,  told  its  own  tale  as  to  the  crew  being  together  or  not  in  the 
stroke. 

In  the  case  of  radng  eights,  when  the  round  loom  oars 
superseded  the  square  loom,  the  early  patterns  were  com- 
monly (e.g.  in  1857)  za'  6'  over  all,  3'  8'  inboard,  with  a 
long  blade  4I'  to  5'  in  breadth.  These  were  succeeded  by 
a  pattern  12'  6'  over  aU,  3'  6'  inboard,  with  a  much  shorter 
blade  6'  broad. 

Since  sliding  seats  came  in  the  average  oar  has  been  is'  4' 
over  all,  3'  8^'  inboard,  with  5I'  to  6|'  blades.  The  modem 
racing  oar  may  be  said  to  date  from  1869,  the  year  of  the  Oxford 
and  Harvard  race  at  Putney.  Until  very  lately  no  material 
alteration  bad  taken  place  in  this  pattern,  except  in  the  matter 
)f  width  of  blade.    Some  authorities,  however,  are,  as  has  been 

«  See  Viking  Skip,  Nicolayien  (Christiania,  1882). 
*  Since  1890  the  curved  blade  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in 
ome  cases  in  the  oats  made  at  Devonport  for  the  Royal  Navy. 


said  above,  far  from  satisfied  with  the  present  average  oar,  and 
are  using  shorter  patterns,  x  x'  xo'  or  x  2'  o'  over  all,  3'  7'  inboard, 
and  7'  blades. 

Single  grooved  oars  were  first  made  in  America.'^  But  with 
the  single  groove  a  side  weakness  is  often  developed  in  the  loom, 
and  hence  the  double  girder,  invented  by  G.  AyUng,  has  generally 
superseded  the  single  groove,  though  many  oarsmen  furefer  the 
box  kx>m  by  the  same  inventor. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  no  finality  has  been  reached  in  the 
making  of  oars.  Tubular  oars,  first  introduced  at  Henley  by 
the  Belgian  crew  in  X906,  are  now  being  tried,  with  circular  or 
quadrangular  bores,  strengthened  by  the  insertion  of  an 
aluminium  shell. 

For  much  of  the  information  above  g^vea  respecting  the  recent 
developments  in  oar-makins  for  racing  parpoaes  and  river  work, 
the  writer  is  indebted  to  Mc«rs  AyUng  &  Sons  of  Putney,  whose 
patented  inventions  and  improvements  are  well  known  to  rowing 
men.  (E.  Wa.) 

OASIS  (Gr.  5a<ns,  the  name  f^ven  by  Herodotus  to  the  f ertUe 
spots  in  the  Libyan  desert:  it  probably  represents  an  Egyptian 
word,  d.  Coptic  ouahe,  ouik,  to  dwell,  from  which  the  Egyptian 
Arabic  wd  is  derived),  a  fertile  spot  surrounded  by  desert.  For 
example,  where  the  high  plateau  of  the  Libyan  desert  descends 
into  a  lon^tudinal  valley  between  Syrtis  and  the  Nile  delta  there 
are  a  few  spots  where  the  water  comes  to  the  surface  or  is  found 
in  shallow  wells.  It  may  come  to  the  surface  in  springs,  upon 
the  artesian  principle,  or  it  may  collect  and  remain  in  mountain 
hoUows.  These  areas  are  of  small  extent  and  are  closely  culti- 
vated, and  support  thick  forests  of  date-palms.  All  kinds  of 
tropical  vegetables,  grains  and  small  fruits  grow  xmder  cultiva- 
tion, and  land  is  so  predous  in  these  limited  areas  of  great 
richness  and  fertility  that  very  narrow  pathways  divide  each 
owner's  plot  from  his  neighboiur's.  Wherever  oases  are  found 
they  present  similar  features,  and  are  naturally  the  halting-places 
and  points  of  departure  of  desert  caravans. 

OAST  (O.  Eng.  dj<,  d.  Dutch  eest, "  kiln  ";  the  Teutonic  root  is 
aidk-  "  to  bum";  the  pre-Teutonic  idk-  is  seen  in  Lat.  aestus, 
"  heat,"  aesUu,  **  summer,"  Gr.  oTAk,  "burning  heat"),  a  kihi, 
particularly  one  used  for  drying  hops;  the  word  usually  appears 
in  the  term  "  oast-house,"  a  building  containing  several  of  such 
kihis  (see  Hop).  "  Oast "  is  also  sometimes  used  of  a  kiln  for 
drying  tobacco. 

OASTLER,  RICHARD  (x 789-1861),  English  rdormer,  was 
bom  at  Leeds  on  the  20th  of  December  X789,  and  in  1820  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  steward  of  the  Thomhills'  extensive  Fixby 
estates  at  Huddersfield,  Yorkshire.  In  1830  John  Wood,  a 
Bradford  manufacturer,  called  Oastler's  attention  to  the  evib 
of  child  employment  in  the  factories  of  the  district.  Oastler 
at  once  started  a  campaign  against  the  existing  labour  conditions 
by  a  vigorous  letter,  under  the  title  "  Yorkshire  Slavery,"  to 
the  Leeds  Mercvryt  Public  opinion  was  eventually  aroused, 
and,  after  many  years  of  agitation,  in  which  Oastler  played  a 
leading  part,  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  and  other  Factory  Acts  were 
passed,  Oastler's  energetic  advocacy  of  the  factory-workers' 
cause  procuring  him  the  title  of  "  The  Factory  King."  In  X838, 
however,  owing  to  his  opposition  to  the  new  poor  law  and  his 
resistance  of  the  commissioners,  he  had  been  dismissed  from 
his  stewardship  at  Fixby;  and,  in  X840,  being  unable  to 
repay  £2000  which  he  owed  his  late  employer,  Thomas 
ThomhiU,  he  was  sent  to  the  Fleet  prison,  where  he  re- 
mained  for  over  three  years.  From  prison  he  published  the 
FUtt  PaperSt  a  weekly  paper  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
factory  and  poor-law  questions.  In  X844  his  friends  raised  a 
fund  to  pay  his  debt,  and  on  his  release  he  made  a  triumphant 
entry  into  Huddersfield.  Oastler  died  at  Harrogate  on  the  22nd 
of  August  1861.  A  statue  to  his  memory  was  erected  at  Bradford 
in  1869. 

OAT  (O.  Eng.  (Ue\  the  word  is  not  found  in  cognate  languages; 
it  may  be  allied  with  Fr.  dtdf  knot,  nodule,  d.  Gr.  o75o$ 
swellinig)|  a  cereal  {Avetta  sattpa)  belonging  to  the  tribe  Avenea 
of  the  order  Gramineae  or  grasses.  The  genus  Avena  contains 
about  fifty  tptdta  mostly  dispersed  through  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  Old  World.    The  spikdets  form  a  loose  panicle. 


[udIEu  Id  tlw  cultintcd  oat  (£(.  t),  the  flowetlBg  i^oma  havliii 

III  donal  rib  pralrMfcd  into  in  awn  (fig.  i),  wbi&  b  ia  Kuoe 

9«dci  twiMid  iDil  btnt  nm  the  buc 
Tbe  acifia  o(  cbe  cultiviiud  a«(  ii  itaenll]'  believed  Co  be 

A.Jaliia,or"  wildoU,"  or  ■>■□£  luoiUt  (pedei,  ol  vhich  Kvenl 
enil  io  uuihera  Eim^ie  jud 
wetteru  Atii.  Pnifenor  J, 
Buckinui  lucaeded  lo  niilag 

"  ibe  white  Tttl»n»n  oit  " 
Irom  gnin  of  thit  i^eds. 
A,  ilritesa,  Schreb,  "  the 
briitJe-pointed  oat,"  U  tlic 
origin  of  the  Scotch  oat, 
accordinji  to  Buclunao.  The 
white  and  black  varieties  of 
lliii  ipedei  were  cultivated 
in  England  and  Scotland  from 

grown  aa  a  oop  in  Orkney  and 
Shetland.  A.  itriioia  ii  prob- 
ably only  a  variety  of  the  cuL- 


botanist  Lbdley  with  the  pil- 

coni  of  the  ijd  agricultiue, 

and  «e  see  from  Rogm '  that 

England 


the    .3th j: 

i4,MKtf,aredcscribed  by  Gerard,'  Parkinson  telli  ua  that  In  fail 
time  (early  in  the  i;  th  ceniuiy}  tbe  naked  oat  irai  lown  in  lundry 
placea,  but  "  nothing  u  frequent  **  aa  the  commori  lott.    Tbe 

in  the  former  the  chaff-Bcoks  wbkh  adhere  to  the  grain  are 
thick  and  haiiy,  and  in  the  latter  they  are  not  lo  coane  and 
are  hairicii.    The  wild  oat,  nnreover,  has  a  long  stiff  awo, 


oat  or  panided  oat*  with  a  qneading  panlcie,  A,  saiita  pi 
and  Tatarian  oats  or  banner  oats  which  has  tometimea 
regarded  as  a  distinct  spades,  A,  erUtli^it,  with  contracted 
onesided  panidea.  With  regard  to  tbe  antiquity  of  thi 
A.  de  CandoUe '  observes  that  it  wia  not  cultivated  h; 
flebrews,  the  Egyptians,  the  andent  Greeks  and  tbe  Roi 
Central  Europe  appean  to  be  Ihe  locality  where  it  was  cultivated 
cartiesl,  al  lust  in  Euiopc,  for  grams  have  been  louod  among 

1  Ksnr  Kinds  »}  Cratm,  IL  173. 

'/firtelf,  p.U(iH7). 

•  CMfia  ij  C*Uiam  PltMi,  p.  jrs- 


theioniinsoitbeSwiMlakHlwdllngapeibapaiiot  euGa  Ika 
the  bmue  age,  while  Pliny  aUodes  to  bread  made  ol  il  bf  Ibe 

{Di  Alim.  Fac.  L  14),  that  it  wa*  abundaiU  in  Au  Mieet, 
especially  Uyala,  whoe  it  vat  mida  into  bnad  aa  «dl  as  givti 


Boldea  tbe  uje  of  the  Mraw  when  cut  ap  and  mixed  with  otIiB 
food  for  fodder,  the  oat  grain  constitiila  an  important  food  ler 
both  man  and  beast.  Tlie  oat  grain  (eiapting  Ihe  naked  oai), 
like  that  of  bariey,  it  clo«ely  invested  by  tbe  husk.  OaiBul 
is  made  from  the  kilnjlried  gnin  frora  which  tlic  husks  ban  bea 
removed;andthe(ormof  the  food  il  the  well-known"  pandgF." 

it  is  called"  stirabouU"  Groats  or  giila  an  the  wlKile  kemil 
from  which  the  huik  la  removed-  Their  use  is  for  gruel,  whiik 
used  to  be  consumed  a*  as  Drdioaiy  diink  in  ilie  iTifa  century 
at  the  coffee-house*  in  I,ondon.  The  meal  can  be  baked  iiil* 
"  cake  "  or  btscult,  aa  tbe  FasBOva  oke  al  tbe  Jews;  but  it 
cannot  be  made  into  kiavea  in  ctMBC<[DCDa  of  tbe  great  difficulIT 
in  n^luring  the  starch  grains,  unlcst  the  tenpcraturc  be  raised 
to  a  conridenble  height.  With  regard  to  Ibe  nutritive  vahx 
oi  oatmeal,  as  compared  with  that  oS  wheat  flour,  it  rpfiTiim 
a  higher  percentage  of  albuminoids  than  any  oEhtf  g'ain,  vii. 
11-6 — that  of  wheat  being  lo-S — and  leas  of  alarcb,  jS-4  a 
agahist  66'3  In  wheat.  It  has  rather  more  sugar,  via.  j-4 — wiai 
having  4-1 — and  a  good  deal  more  fat,  via.  s-&.  aa  agai&s  1-0 
in  Boor.  Lastly,  talla  amount  to  yo%  in  ou,  but  an  only  i-j 
in  wheat.  Iti  auiriiive  value,  tbocfoic,  Is  higher  than  that  li 
ordinary  seconds  flour. 

UTBS,  Trmi  (164^1701),  Enghsh  consplntor,  wai  tk  KB 
of  Samuel  Oates  (i6ia-iM3),  an  Anabaptist  preadiei,  cfaiplua 
to  Pride,  and  afterwards  rector  of  All  Saints'  Church,  Ht^jinpL 
Hewasadmiltedon  theiithof  JuneiMj  toUerchant  Taykin' 
school,  having,  according  to  one  authority,  been  pecvioBsiT 
at  Oakham.  llKre  he  remained  a  year,  moee  cr  las,  and 
".  Bcemt  aflerwarda  to  have  gone  to  Sedldcombe  aciioDi  ie 
SiUJM,  from  whence  be  passed  lo  Calus  College,  Cacibridie. 
on  the  >glh  of  June  1667,  and  was  admitted  asizarirf  5l  Jotu'i. 
00  the  iDd  of  February  166S-1669,  aged  ig."  Upon  lery 
doubtful  authority  be  is  staled  to  fiave  been  also  al  WesUuBsin 
school  before  going  to  the  univosity.  On  Idviog  the  uafvrTaijr 
he  apparently  took  Anglican  ordera,  and  officiated  in  seven] 
parishes,  Hailingt  among  them.  Having  brou^t  miikxzt 
chaises  in  which  bi*  evidence  was  rejected,  he  narrowly  escaped 
proMCUtion  for  perjury.  He  neit  obtamed  a  chaplaincy  in  the 
navy,  liom  which  he  appears  10  have  been  qicedily  diiniisKi] 
for  bad  conduct  with  the  rcpuUlion  of  wone.  Re  uw,  h 
i*said,appUedfDrhelptoDrIiiaelTonge.  rector  of  St  Ukkails 
in  Wood  Street,  an  honest  half-craey  mas,  who  even  tlvu  was 
eidtmg  people's  minds  by  giving  out  quarterly  "  tteatisis  in 
print  to  alarm  and  awake  his  majesty's  subjecta."  Oatet 
offered  his  hdp,  and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  ptuurl  is 
be  a  Roman  Catholic  lo  as  the  better  to  unearth  the  Jessi 
pkils  which  poasesKd  Tonge'l  bnin.  Accordingly  be  wn 
received  into  the  church  by  one  Berry.  >iiTT»Trtf  nn  apostaie.' 
and  entered  the  Jesuit  College  cj  Valladolid  ai  Biotbei  AubUM. 
Hence  he  was  soon  expelled.  In  October  1677  be  made  a  imail 
application,  and  was  admitted  to  St  Omei  on  roth  DcCEttba- 
So  scandalous,  however,  was  his  conduct  that  lie  ns  ficaCr 
dismissed  Id  .678.  Returning  in  June  167S  10  Tan«e,  he  se< 
himself  to  forge  a  plot  by  piecing  together  things  true  and  falir. 
or  true  facta  falsely  interpreted,  and  by  inventing  treaaoeatk 
letters  and  accounts  of  jwepatalions  for  military  actioD.  Tic 
whole  story  was  written  by  Oatet  in  Crt^  tfaaractcia,  cofxri 
bio  English  by  Tonga,  and  finally  laid  to  one  of  Ouiles  II 1 
confidential  aervanta  named  ILirkb7.  Kirkby  having  given  i^ 
king  his  lufocmatkm,  Oates  was  seat  tor  (13th  Angaat),  and  a 
a  private  hilervicw  gave  details,  In  forty-three  artidea.  ^  ^^ 
plot  and  the  persona  who  hi  '      _       '  '  ~ 

The  general  improbability  of  the  story  w 

were  to  gtaiicg,  that  ndthei  thai  mr 
did  Chatkt  ajttm  asythini  tat  a 
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incredulity.  To  bolster  up  the  caae  a  fresh  packet  of  five  forged 
letter  was  concocted  (3zst  August);  but  the  forgery  was  txaas- 
parenty  and  even  Sir  William  Jones,  the  attorney-general, 
though  a  violent  upholder  of  the  plot,  dared  not  produce  them 
as  evidence. 

Oates  now  (6th  September)  made  an  affidavit  before  Sir 
Edmond  Berry  Godfrey  (q.v.)  to  an  improved  edition  of  his 
story,  in  eighty-one  articles.  Among  the  penons  named  was 
Coleman,  secretary  to  the  duchess  of  York,  whom  Godfrey 
knew,  and  to  whom  he  sent  word  of  the  charges.  Coleman 
in  turn  informed  the  duke,  and  he,  since  the  immediate  exposure 
of  the  plot  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  him,  induced 
Charles  to  compel  Oates  to  appear  (28th  September)  before  the 
privy  coundl.  Here  Oates  delivered  himself  of  a  story  the 
falsehood  of  which  was  so  obvious  that  the  king  was  able  to 
expose  him  by  a  few  simple  questions.  At  this  moment  an 
accident  most  fortunate  fbr  Oates  took  place.  Amongst  the 
papers  seized  at  his  request  were  Coleman's,  and  in  them 
were  found  copies  of  letters  written  by  the  latter  to  Pire  la 
Chaise,  suggesting  that  Louis  should  furnish  him  with  money, 
which  he  would  use  in  the  French  and  Catholic  interest  among 
members  of  parliament.  Among  them,  too,  were  these  passages: 
"  Success  will  give  the  greatest  blow  to  the  Protestant  religion 
that  it  has  received  since  its  birth  ";  "we  have  here  a  mighty 
work  upon  our  hands,  no  less  than  the  conversion  of  three 
kingdoms,  and  by  that  perhaps  the  utter  subduing  of  a  pestilent 
heresy,  which  has  so  long  domineered  over  great  part  of  the 
northern  world."  The  credit  of  Oates  was  thus,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  re-established,  and  Coleman  and  others  named  were 
imprisoned.  Charles  was  anxious  for  his  brother's  sake  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  conclusion,  but  he  dared  not  appear  to  stifle 
Ihe  plot;  so,  when  starting  for  Newmarket,  he  left  orders  with 
Danby  (see  Leeds,  Duke  of,)  that  he  should  finish  the  investiga- 
tion at  once.  But  Danby  purposely  delayed;  an  impeachment 
was  hanging  over  his  head,  and  anything  which  took  men's 
minds  off  that  was  welcome. 

On  the  1 2th  of  October  occurred  the  murder  of  Godfrey,  and 
the  excitement  was  at  its  highest  pitch.   On  the  axst  of  October 
parliament  met,  and,  though  Charles  in  his  speech  had  barely 
alluded  to  the  plot,  all  other  business  was  put  aside  and  Oates 
was  called  before  the  House.    A  new  witness  was  wanted  to 
support  Oates's  story,  and  in  November  a  man  named  William 
Bedloe  came  forward.   At  first  he  remembered  little;  by  degrees 
he  remembered  everything  that  was  wanted.    Not  even  so, 
however,  did  their  witness  agree  together,  so,  as  a  bold  stroke, 
Oates,  with  great  circumstantiality,  acctued  the  queen  before 
Charles  of  high  treason.    Charles  both  disbelieved  and  exposed 
him,  whereupon  Oates  carried  his  tale  before  the  House  of 
Commons.    The  Conunons  voted  for  the  queen's  removal  from 
court,  but,  the  Lords  refusing  to  concur,  the  matter  dropped. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  18th  of  July  1679  that  the  slau^ter 
of  Jesuits  and  other  Roman  Catholics  upon  Oates's  testimony 
and  that  of  his  accomplices  was  to  some  extent  checked.    Sir 
George  Wakeman,  the  queen's  physician,  was  accused  of  pur- 
posing to  poison  the  kiiig,  and  the  queen  was  named  as  being 
concerned  in  the  plot.    The  refusals  of  Charles  to  credit  or  to 
cotmtenance  the  attacks  on  his  wife  are  the  most  creditable 
episodes  in  his  life.    Scroggs  had  intimation  that  he  was  to  be 
lenient.   Sir  Philip  Lloyd  proved  Oates  to  have  perjiu'ed  himself 
in  open  court,  and  Wakenuin  was  acquitted.    On  the  36th  of 
June  x68o,  upon  Oates's  testimony,  the  duke  of  York  was  pre- 
sented as  a  recusant  at  Westminster.    But  the  panic  had  now 
worn  itself  out,  and  the  importance  of  Oates  rapidly  declined; 
so  much  so  that  after  the  dissolution  in  1682  he  was  no  more 
heard  of  during  Charles's  reign,  but  enjoyed  his  pension  of  £600 
or  jCqoo,  it  is  uncertain  which,  h,  quiet.     Shortly  before  the 
death  of  Charles,  James  brought,  and  won,  a  dvil  action  against 
Oates,  with  damages  of  £100,000;  in  default  of  payment  Oates 
was  taken  to  prison;  while  there  he  was  indicted  for  perjury, 
and  was  tried  in  May  1685,  soon  after  the  accession  of  James  II. 
He  was  convicted  and  received  a  severe  sentence,  with  repeated 
floggings,  the  execution  of  which  was  expected  to  kill  him,  and 


which  was  rigorously  carried  out;  but  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  he  survived. 

Oates  was  in  prison  for  three  and  a  half  years.  Upon  the 
flight  of  James,  and  during  the  exdtement  against  the  Catholics, 
he  partially  gained  his  liberty,  and  brought  an  appeal  against 
his  sentence  before  the  Lords,  who,  while  admitting  the  sentence 
to  be  unjust,  confirmed  it  by  a  majority  oi  thirty-five  to  twenty- 
three.  The  Commons,  however,  passed  a  bill  annulling  the 
sentence;  and  a  conference  was  held  in  which  the  Lords,  while 
again  acknowledging  that  legally  they  were  wrong,  adhered  to 
their  former  determination.  The  matter  was  finally  settled  by 
Oates  receiving  a  royal  pardon,  with  a  pension  of  £300  a  year. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  retirement,  varied  by  a 
good  deal  of  sordid  intrigue.  In  2691  he  became  acquainted 
with  William  Fuller,  whom  he  induced  to  forge  another  plot, 
though  not  with  the  success  he  had  himself  attained.  He 
married  a  wealthy  widow  in  1693,  but  his  extravagance  soon 
brought  him  into  straits.  In  Z696  he  dedicated  to  WiUiam  III. 
a  book  called  E^ion  Basilike,  an  elaborate  tissue  of  invection 
against  "  the  late  king  James."  In  1698  he  obtained  admission 
as  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Chiuxh,  and  used  to  preach  at 
Wapping;  but  in  1701,  as  the  result  of  a  financial  scandal,  he 
was  formally  expelled  from  the  sect.  He  died  on  the  12th  of 
July  1705. 

AcTiiORiTiES.— Oates's,  Dangerfield's  and  Bedloe's  Narratives; 
State  Trials;  Jommals  of  Houses  of  Parliament;  North's  Examen; 
the  various  memoirs  and  diaries  01  the  period;  Fuller's  Narrative; 
Dryden's  Absalom  and  AckUolihd;  Burnet's  History;  Narcissus 
Luttrell's  Relation,  Lingjard's  History  gives  an  exhaustive  and  trust- 
worthy account  of  the  Popish  terror  and  its  victims;  and  the  chief 
incidents  in  Oates's  career  ate  graphically  described  by  Macaulay. 
On  the  question  of  the  place  of  nis  education  see  Notes  and  Quertes 
(22nd  December  1883).  See  also  T.  Scccombe's  essay  in  Tvelve  Bad 
Men  (1894),  where  a  oibliography  is  given. 

OATH  (O.  Eng.  ddk),  a  term  which  may  be  defined  as  an  asse- 
veration or  promise  made  imder  non-human  penalty  or  sanction. 
The  word  is  found  throughout  the  Teutonic  languages  (Goth. 
aiths.  Mod.  Ger.  £«0,  but  without  ascertainable  etymology. 
The  verb  to  stDear  is  also  Old  Teutonic  (Goth,  staran,  Mod.  Ger. 
schwdren);  this  word,  too,  is  not  dear  in  original  meaning,  but 
is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  notion  of  answering — indeed 
it  still  forms  part  of  the  word  answer,  O.  Eng.  and-swarian ;  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  swearer  answered  by  word  or  gesture 
to  a  solenm  formula  or  act.  Among  other  terms  in  thk  con- 
nexion, the  lAUjurare,  whence  English  law  has  such  derivatives 
AS  jury,  seems  grounded  on  the  metaphorical  idea  of  binding 
(root  j«,  as  in  Jungo) ;  the  similar  idea  of  a  bond  or  restraint  may 
perhaps  be  traced  Ua  Gr.  ipms.  It  may  be  worth  notice  that 
Lat.  sacramenium  (whence  Mod.  Fr.  sermeni)  does  not  really 
imply  the  sacredness  of  an  oath,  but  had  its  origin  in  the  money 
paid  into  court  in  a  Roman  lawsuit,  the  loser  forfeiting  his 
pledge,  which  went  to  pay  for  the  public  rites  (sacra);  thence 
the  word  passed  to  signify  other  solenm  pledges,  such  as  military 
and  judidal  oaths. 

Writers  viewing  the  subject' among  dvih'zed  nadons  only 
have  sometimes  defined  the  oath  as  an  appeal  to  a  deity. .  It  will 
be  seen,  however,  by  some  following  examples,  that  the  harm  or 
penalty  consequent  on  perjury  may  be  considered  to  result 
directly,  without  any  spirit  or  ddty  being  mentioned;  indeed 
it  is  not  unlikdy  that  these  mere  direct  curses  invoked  on!himself 
by  the  swearer  may  be  more  primitive  than  the  invocation  of 
divinities  to  punish.  Examples  of  the  simplest  kind  of  curse- 
oath  may  be  seen  among  the  Nagas  of  Assam,  where  two  men 
will  lay  hold  of  a  dog  or  a  fowl  by  head  and  feet,  which  is  then 
chopped  in  two  with  a  single  blow  of  the  dao,  this  being  em- 
blematic of  the  fate  expected  to  befall  the  perjurer.  Or  a  man 
will  stand  within  a  drde  of  rope,  with  the  implication  that  if  he 
breaks  his  vow  he  may  rot  as  a  rope  does,  or  he  will  take  hold  of 
the  barrel  of  a  gun,  a  spear-head  or  a  tiger's  tooth,  and  solemnly 
dedare,  "  If  I  do  not  faithfully  perform  this  my  promise,  may  I 
fall  by  thisl "  (Butler  in  Joum,  Asiatic  Soc,  BengtU,  1875,  p.  316). 
Another  stage  in  the  history  of  oaths  is  that  in  which  the  swearer 
calls  on  some  fierce  beast  to  punish  him  if  he  lies,  believing  that 
it  has  the  intelligence  to  know  what  he  says  and  the  power  to 
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interfere  in  his  alfain.  In  Siberia,  in  laivsuits  between  Rusalans 
and  the  wild  Ostiaks,  it  is  described  as  customary  to  bring  into 
court  the  head  of  a  b^r,  the  Ostiak  making  the  gesture  of  eating, 
and  calling  on  the  bear  to  devour  him  in  like  manner  if  he  docs 
not  tell  the  truth  (G.  A.  Erman,  Travds  in  Siberia^  L  49a, 
London,  1848).  Similar  oaths  are  still  sworn  on  the  head  or 
skin  of  a  tiger  by  the  Santals  and  other  indigenous  tribes  of 
India.  To  modem  views,  a  bear  or  a  tiger  seems  at  any  rate  a 
more  rational  being  to  appeal  to  than  a  river  or  the  sun,  but  in 
the  earlier  stage  of  nature-religion  these  and  other  great  objects 
of  nature  are  regarded  as  animate  and  personaL  The  prevalence 
of  river-worship  is  seen  in  the  extent  to  which  in  the  old  and 
modem  world  oaths  by  rivers  are  most  sacred.  In  earlier  ages 
men  swore  inviolably  by  Styx  or  Tiber,  and  to  this  day  an 
oath  on  water  of  the  Ganges  is  to  the  Hindu  the  most  binding  of 
pledges,  for  the  goddess  will  take  awful  vengeance  on  the  children 
of  the  perjurer.  The  Tungus  brandishes  a  knife  before  the  sun, 
saying,  "  If  I  lie  may  the  sun  pltmge  sickness  into  my  entrails 
like  this  knife."  The  natural  transition  from  swearing  by  these 
great  objects  of  nature  to  invoking  gods  conceived  inhuman 
form  is  well  shown  in  the  treaty-oath  between  the  Macedonians 
and  the  Carthaginians  recorded  by  Polybius  (vii.  9);  here  the 
sun  and  moon  and  earth,  the  rivers  and  meadows  and  waters, 
are  invoked  side  by  side  with  Zeus  and  Hera  and  Apollo,  and 
the  gods  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  heaven-god,  able  to  smite 
the  perjurer  with  his  lightning,  was  invoked  by  the  Romans, 
when  a  hog  was  slain  with  the  sacred  flint  representing  the 
thunderbolt,  with  the  invocation  to  Jove  so  to  smite  the  Roman 
people  if  they  broke  the  oath  (Liv.  i.  34;  Folyb.  iiL  as).  Another 
form  of  this  Aryan  rite  was  preserved  by  the  old  Slavonic  nation 
of  Prussia,  where  a  man  would  lay  his  right  hand  on  his  own 
neck  and  his  left  on  the  holy  oak,  saying,  "  May  Ferkun  (the 
tbimder-god)  destroy  me!"  The  daths  of  the  lower  culture 
show  a  remarkable  difference  from  those  of  later  stages.  In  the 
apparently  primitive  forms  the  curse  on  the  perjurer  is  to  take 
effect  in  this  world.  But  as  nations  became  more  observant, 
experience  must  have  shown  that  bears  and  tigers  were  as  apt 
to  kill  trath-tellers  as  perjurers,  and  that  even  the  lightning- 
flash  falls  without  moral  discrimination.  In  the  Chuis  of 
Aristophanes,  indeed,  men  have  o>me  openly  to  ridicule  such 
belicfo,  the  Socrates  of  the  play  pointing  out  that  notorious 
perjurers  go  imharmed,  while  Zeus  hurls  his  bolts  at  his  own 
temple,  and  the  tall  oaks,  as  if  an  oak-tree  could  perjure  itself. 
The  doctrine  of  miraculous  earthly  retribution  on  the  perjurer 
lasted  on  in  legend,  as  where  Eusebius  rdates  how  three  villains 
conspired  to  bring  a  false  accusation  against  Narcissus,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  which  accusation  they  confirmed  by  solemn  oath 
before  the  church,  one  wishing  that  if  he  swore  falsely  he  might 
perish  by  fire,  one  that  he  might  die  of  the  pestilence,  one  that 
he  might  lose  his  eyes;  a  spark  no  man  knew  from  whence 
bumed  to  ashes  the  first  perjurer's  house  and  all  within,  the 
second  was  consumed  by  the  plague  from  head  to  foot,  whereupon 
the  third  confessed  the  crime  with  tears  so  copious  that  he  lost 
lus  sight  (Euseb.  Hist.  Ecd.  vi.  9).  As  a  gencaral  rule,  however, 
the  supernatural  retribution  on  perjury  has  been  transferred 
from  the  present  world  to  the  regions  beyond  the  grave,  as  is 
evident  from  any  collection  of  customary  oaths.  A  single 
instance  will  show  at  once  the  combination  of  retributions  in 
and  after  the  present  life,  and  the  tendency  to  heap  up  remote 
penalties  in  the  vain  hope  of  securing  present  honesty.  The 
Siamese  Buddhist  in  his  oath,  not  content  to  call  down  on  himself 
various  kinds  of  death  if  he  breaks  it,  desires  that  he  may  after- 
wards be  cast  into  hell  to  go  through  innumerable  tortures, 
among  them  to  carry  water  over  the  flames  in  a  wicker  basket 
to  assuage  the  thirst  of  the  infernal  judge,  then  that  he  may 
migrate  into  the  body  of  a  slave  for  as  many  years  as  there  are 
grains  of  sand  in  four  seas,  and  after  this  that  he  may  be  bom  a 
beast  through  five  hundred  generations  and  an  hermaphrodite 
five  hundred  more. 

The  forms  of  oath  belonging  to  all  nations  and  ages,  various 
as  they  are  in  detail,  come  under  a  few  general  heads.  It  may 
be  first  observed  that  gestures  such  as  grasping  hands,  or  putting 


one  hand  between  the  hands  of  another  in  token  of  homage,  aze 
sometimes  treated  as  of  the  nature  of  oaths,  but  wrongly  so, 
they  being  rather  of  the  nature  of  oeremcmies  of  oompacL  The 
Hebrew  practice  of  putting  the  hand  under  aootho's  thigh  is 
usually  reckoned  among  oath-rites,  but  it  may  have  been 
merely  a  ceremony  of  covenant  (Gen.  xxiv.  t,  idvn.  ap;  see 
Joseph.  AfU.  L  x6).    Even  the  o>venant  aoxmg  many  andent 
and  modem  nations  by  the  parties  mixing  their  blood  or  driskiag 
one  another's  is  in  itsdf  only  a  solenm  rite  of  union,  not  an  oath 
propo*,  unless  some  such  ceremony  is  introduced  asdippog 
weapons  into  the  blood,  as  in  the  form  among  the  andest 
Scythians  (Herod,  iv.  70);  this,  by  bringing  in  the  idea  of  death 
befalling  the  covenant-breaker,  converts  the  proceeding  into  sa 
oath  of  the  strongest  kind.  The  custom  of  swearing  by  neapom, 
though  frequent  in  the  world,  is  far  from  consistent  in  mMging 
It  may  signify,  in  cases  such  as  those  just  mcntic«>ed,  that  the 
swearer  if  forswom  is  to  die  by  such  a  weapon;  or  the  waizior 
may  appeal  to  his  weapon  as  a  powerful  or  divine  object,  a 
Parthenopaeus  swears  by  his  q>ear  that  he  will  kvd  to  the 
ground  the  walls  of  Thebes  (Aeschyl.  Sept.  contra  Tkeb.  S3o; 
see  the  custom  of  the  (^uadi  in  Ammian.  Marcdlin.  zviL);  cr 
the  weapon  may  be  a  divine  emblem,  as  when  the  Scythius 
swore  l^  the  wind  and  the  sword  as  denoting  life  and  death 
(Ludan,  Toxaru,  38).  Oaths  by  weapons  lasted  into  the  Christan 
period;  for  instance,  the   Lombards   swore   lesser   oaths  by 
consecrated  weapons  and  greater  on  the  Gospels  (see  Dn  Cange, 
s.v.  "  Juramenta  super  arma  ";  Grimm,  DetOscke  RttMsaiierik. 
p.  896).    Stretching  forth  the  hand  towards  the  object  or  deity 
sworn  by  is  a  natural  gesture,  well  shown  in  the  oath  of  Agamess- 
non,  who  with  uplifted  hands  ( Att  x&P^  6nurx^)  takes  HeavcB 
to  witness  with  Sun  and  Earth  and  the  Erinyes  who  bdow  the 
earth  wreak  vengeance  on  the  perjurer  (Homer  //.  xix.  254; 
see  also  Pindar,  Olymp.  vii.  lao).    The  gesture  of  lilting  the 
hand  towards   heaven  was   also  an   Israelite   form   of  oath: 
Abraham  says,  **  I  have  lifted  up  my  hand  to  Jehovmh,"  whik 
Jehovah  Himself  is  represented  as  so  swearing,  ''  For  I  Ef t  tp 
My  hand  to  heaven,  and  say,  I  live  for  ever"  (Gen.  ziv.  as; 
Deut.  xxxxL  40;  see  Dan.  xii.  7;  Rev.  x.  5).     Tlixs  gesture 
established  itself  in  Christendom,  and  has  continued  to  modess 
times.    In  England,  for  example,  in  the  parliament  at  Shnw 
bury  in  1398,  when  the  Lords  took  an  oath  on  the  cross  of 
Canterbury  never  to  suffer  the  transactions  ci  that  parfiaKen: 
to  be  changed,  the  members  of  the  Commons  held  vp  their 
hands  to  signify  their  taking  upon  themselves  the  same  oath 
(J.  E.  Tyler,  OaikSf  p.  99).     In  France  a  juror  takes  oath  hj 
raising  his  hand,  saying,  "Je  jure!"    Tlie  Scottish  judicial  oath 
is  taken  by  the  witness  holding  up  his  right  hand  uncovered. 
and  repeating  after  the  usher,  *'  I  swear  by  Almighty  God,  mlA 
as  I  shall  answer  to  (jod  at  the  great  day  of  judgment,  that  I 
wifl,"  &c 

In  the  ancient  world  ayrifice  often  formed  part  of  the  crremegy 
of  the  oath;  typkal  examples  may  be  found  in  the  Hocnenc  poea=\ 
as  in  Agamemnon's  oath  already  mentjoned,  or  the  compact  bcf  eta 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans  (//.  iii.  776),  where  wine  ts  poured  ost  » 
libation,  -with  prayer  to  Zeus  and  the  immortal  gods  that  the  per- 
jurer's brains  uali,  like  the  wine,  be  poured  on  tSe  ground:  the  rise 
thus  passes  into  a  symbolic  curse-oath  of  the  ordinary  bacbanc  t^re 
Connected  with  such  sacrificial  oaths  is  the  practice  of  layi^  tbe 
hand  on  the  victim  or  the  altar,  or  touching  the  image  of  the  eod 
A  classic  instance  is  in  a  comedy  of  Plautus  (kudens,  v.  a,  45}.  «£cit 
Gripus  says,  "Tan^  aram  hanc  Veneris,"  and  Labrajc  anwcn 
"  Tango  **  (Greek  instance,  Thucyd.  v.  47:  see  luatia  acBv.  :«. 
Thus  Livy  (xxi.  i)  introduces  the  phrase  "  toucning  the  sacr^ 
objects  "  {tactis  sacris)  into  the  picturesque  story  of  Haanibftl's  c^K 
Details  of  the  old  Scandinavian  oath  have  been  pceserved  is  Icrtaac 
b  the  Landn6mab6k  (Idendinga  S^gur,  Copenhaqgca,    1843!:  » 
bracelet  (baugr)  of  two  rings  or  moce  was  to  oe  kept  on  thrV'.^ 
in  every  head  court,  which  the  godi  or  priest  Should  wear  at  all  Ivs- 
things  ndd  by  him,  and  should  redden  in  the  blood  of  the  bt^Ikxk 
sacrificed,  the  witness  pronoundng  the  remarkable  formula :  **  Nace 
I  to  witness  that  I  take  oath  by  the  ring,  law-oath,  so  hdp  me  Ftrr. 


and  Ntdrd,  and  almighty  Thor  "  (hialpi  roer  svft  Preyr.  ok  NidRk. 
ok  hinn  alm&ttki  Ass),  &c.  This  was  doubtless  the  great  oath  ca 
the  holy  ring  or  bracelet  which  the  Danes  swore  to  funy  Alfred  ■& 
quit  his  kingdom  ("on  tham  halgan  beage."  ^afb^Sax.  Ckr«a: 
"  in  eorum  armilla  sacra,"  Ethdwnd,  Ckrok.  iv.).  Ao  oatk.  tkwofk 
not  necessarily  expressed  in  words,  is  usually  sow     la  ^"^     *' 
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The  hiitory  oF  oalhi  in  the  early  ChriMiso  *ga  openi  t.  coa- 
ItovcreywbicbcanhudlybcsaidevcayettoluvEdDKd.  Und« 
Chriil'i  iojunclion,  "  Swai  not  >t  aU  "  (M.ll,  V.  34;  »1«0 
Jims  V.  ti),ioany  Chiutiuis  icciii  at  finl  10  haveibniDk  fiam 
taking  oatlu,  and,  thou(h  alter  a  lime  tbe  uiual  cualoms  al 
fudicial  and  even  colloquial  oallu  came  to  prevail  amoni  Ifaem, 
tbe  writings  of  the  Fatben  ibow  eSorta  to  mist  Ibc  practice. 
Chcysaslom  peihipi  goei  (urtliest  in  inveighiog  againit  thia 
"inareof  Satan  ":  "  Do  ai  you  choose;  1  lay  JI  down  aa  a  law 
tlul  there  be  no  iwearing  at  all.    K  any  bid  you  iweai,  tcU  him, 

•Afi^ild.;  sec  a  collection  of  patristic  passages  in  SLxt.,Seneiis. 
BihlioHa.  Sttd.  vi.  adnol.  16).  The  line  mostly  taken  by 
inftuential  teachers,  howevet,  vat  Ihac  (wearing  should  indeed 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible  from  ita  leading  id  peijiuy.  but 
that  the  passages  forbidding  if  only  applied  to  superfiuous  or 
trilling  oaths,  or  those  iwam  by  created  objects,  such  aa  heaven 
or  eirlh  or  one's  own  tiead.  On  the  other  hand,  they  argued  that 
Judicial  and  other  serious  swearing  could  not  have  been  forbidden, 
(eeing  that  Paul  in  his  epistles  repeatedly  introduces  oaths 
(1  Cor.  L  13;  Phil.  i.  8;  Gal.  L  »).  Thus  Athanasius  writes: 
"  I  stretch  out  my  hand,  and  as  I  have  learned  of  the  apostle, 
I  call  God  to  witness  on  my  soul  "  {Aftl.  al  Imp.  Ctml. ;  tee 
Augustine,  De  Mind,  iS;  EpisI,  d.  iii.  9;  d.  Iv.  ijo;  Biarr. 
in  Psalm.  Iniiviii.  U);  Strm.  30J,  319).  Thii  argument  it 
the  more  forcible  from  Paul's  eiprcesions  being  actually  oaths 
in  accepted  forms,  and  il  has  also  been  fairly  adduced  that 
Christ,  by  answering  to  the  adjurattoo  of  the  bigh  piiesl,  toolc 
the  judicial  oath  in  solemn  foim  (Matt.  nvi.  G3).  The  passages 
here  referred  to  will  give  an  idea  of  the  Ihcolo^cal  grounds  on 
which  in  more  modem  times  Anabaptists,  Mennoniles  and 
Quakers  have  refused  to  take  even  judicial  oaths,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  laws  of  Christendom  from  early  ages  have  been 
only  directed  against  such  swearing  as  was  considered  profane 
or  otherwise  improper,  and  against  perjury.  Thui  from  the 
3rd  or  4(h  century  we  End  oaths  taking  much  the  tame  place 
in  Christian  as  in  non-Christian  society.  In  tbe  41b  century  the 
Christian  military  oath  by  Cod,  Christ,  (he  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
majesty  of  the  emperor  is  recorded  by  Vegellus  {Rd  Uilil, 

to  take  oathi  this  It  confirmed  in  Justinian's  code,  which  even 
in  some  cases  re<)u{res  also  the  parties  and  advocates  to  be  sworn 
(Cod.  TIttoi.  xi.  39;  jMitin.  Cod.  iv.  ao,  59).  Bishops  and  dergy 
were  called  upon  (o  take  oaib  in  ordination,  monastic  vows, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  matteis  (tee  details  in  Bingham,  Aaliq.  e] 
Chr.  Church,  zvi.  7).  By  the  middle  ages  oaths  bad  Increated 
and  multiplied  in  Christendom  far  beyond  the  practice  of  any 
other  age  or  religion.  The  Reformation  made  no  change  in 
principle,  as  is  seen,  for  instance,  in  Art.  xnii.  of  the  church  of 
England;  "As  we  confess  thai  vain  and  rash  swearing  is 
forbidden  Christian  men  by  out  Lord  Jejui  Christ,  and  James 
His  apostle,  so  we  judge,  that  Christian  Religion  dolh  not 
prohibit,  but  that  a  man  may  swear  when  the  Magistrate  re- 
quirelh,  in  a  cause  of  failb  and  charity,  so  it  be  done  according 
lo  the  Prophet's  teaching,  in  justice,  judgement  and  truth." 

The  history  of  sweating  in  early  Christendom  would  lead  us 
to  expect  that  the  forms  used  would  be  adopted  with  more  or 
less  modification  from  Hebrew  or  Roman  sources,  as  indeed 
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proves  to  be  the  cue.  TIk  onih  introduced  in  tbe  body  of  one 
of  Constantino's  laws — "  At  the  Most  High  Divinity  may  ever 

be  propitious  10  me  "  (Ita  mihi  aurama  Divinitas  semper  ptopitia 
tit}— followtanoldRoraanform.  TheRomanoatbby Ihegenius 
of  the  emperor  being  objected  to  by  Chrittiani  at  recogniiing  a 
demon,  they  iwore  by  his  safety  (TertuU.  Apel.  31).  The 
gesture  of  balding  up  the  hand  in  swearing  has  been  already 
spoken  of.  The  Chrlsilan  oath  on  a  copy  of  tbe  Gospels  seems 
deriveil  from  Ibe  ble  Jewish  oath  taken  holding  in  the  hand 
the  scroll  of  the  bw  (or  tbe  phylacteries),  a  ceremony  itself 
possibly  adapted  from  Roman  cuMom  (see  tie«tlse  "  Shebuoth  " 
in  Ctmara).  Among  tbe  various  mentions  of  tbe  oath  on  tbe 
Gospels  in  eariy  Christian  writers  is  that  characteristic  passage 
of  Chrysostom  in  a  sermon  to  tbe  people  of  Antioch:  "  But  do 
thou,  if  notbing  else,  at  least  reveieDce  tbe  very  book  thou 
boldest  forth  10  be  sworn  by,  open  the  Gotpd  thou  taktst  in 
thy  hands  to  administer  the  oath,  and,  bearing  what  Christ 
therein  saith  of  oaths,  tremble  and  desist  "  (Sent.  oS  pep. 
Ataiock.  HomH.  iv.).  Tbs  usual  mode  was  lo  Uy  the  band  on 
the  Gospel,  as  a  oflen  stated  in  the  records,  and  was  kept  up  lo 
a  modem  date  in  the  oath  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  "  tsctil 
sacrosanctis  Evangeliis";  the  practice  of  kissing  tbe  book, 
which  became  to  well  established  in  England,  appears  in  tbe 
middle  ages  (J.  £,  Tyler,  Oalks,  pp.  tig,  151).  The  book  was 
often  laid  on  the  altar,  or  (altet  the  manner  of  andent  Roine) 
the  swearer  laid  his  hand  on  the  allar  itself,  or  looked  towards 
it;  above  all,  it  became  customary  to  touch  relics  of  ttinti  on 
the  altar,  a  ceremony  of  which  the  typical  inttaace  is  teen  in  the 
representation  of  Harold's  osth  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry.  Other 
objects,  as  the  cross,  the  bishop's  crcaier,  Ac,  were  sworn  by 
(tee  Du  Cange,  i.r.  "  Jurare  ").  An  oath  ratified  by  csatact  or 
inspection  of  a  sacred  object  waa  called  a  "  corporal  "  ot  bodily 
oath,  at  distinguished  from  a  merely  spoken  or  written  oath; 
this  is  well  seen  in  an  old  English  coronation  oath,  "so  bdpe 
me  God,  and  these  holy  euangelisls  by  me  bodily  touched  vppon 
this  hooly  awter,"  "Tht  English  word  signifying  the  "  sacred 
object  "  on  which  oath  it  taken  is  kalidimt  (A3,  kdli^m; 
Ger.  HiSiilkiim);  the  halidome  on  which  oaths  are  now  tcom 
in  En^nd  it  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament.  Jew*  are  iwom 
on  the  Old  Testament;  the  sacred  books  of  other  lellfions  are 
used  in  like  manner,  a  Mohammedan  swearing  on  the  Koran, 
a  Hindu  on  the  Vcdaa. 

Among  the  oalh-fotmulaa  used  in  Christendom,  that  taken 
by  provincial  governors  under  Justinian  it  typical  of  one  class: 
"  I  swear  by  God  Almighty,  siKi  Hb  only  begotten  Son  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Most  Holy  Glorious 
Mother  of  God  and  ever  Virgin  Maiy,  and  by  the  Four  Gospels 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  by  the  Holy  Archangels  Michad 
and  Cabrid,"  Ac.  Tbe  famous  oath  of  the  kingi  Louis  and 
Chides  at  Strassbntg  la  841  (a.b.)  runs:  "  By  God's  love  and 
the  Christian  people  and  our  common  salvation,  as  God  shall  give 
me  knowledge  and  power,"  &c.  Earlier  than  thii,  as  in  the  oath 
of  fealty  in  the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne  in  Soi,  is  found  the 
familiar  form  "  Sic  me  adjuvet  Deus,"  dosely  corresponding  lo 
above-mentioned  formulas  at  pre-Christian  Rome.  This  became 
widely  spread  in  Europe,  appearing  in  Old  French  "  Si  m'ait 
Dei,"  German  "  So  mir  Gott  helfe,"  English  "  So  hdp  me  Cod." 
A  remarkable  point  in  its  history  is  its  occurrence  in  the  "  So 
help  me  Ftey,"  S:c.,  ot  the  old  Scandinavian  ring-oath  already 
described.  Among  the  curiosities  of  the  subject  are  quaint  oaths 
of  kings  and  other  great  penonages:  William  Rufua  iwore  "  by 
that  and  that "  (per  boc  et  per  hoc),  William  the  Conqueror 
"  by  the  splendour  of  God,"  Richard  L  "  by  God's  legs,"  John 
"  by  God's  teeth  ";other  phrases  are  given  in  Du  Cange  (U.),  as 
"  pet  omnes  genlei,"  "  pet  coronam,"  "  par  la  sainte  figure  de 
Dieu,"  "  par  la  mort  DIeu,"  &C 

Profane  swearing,  the  trifling  01  colloquial  use  of  sacred 
oaths,  it  not  without  historical  interest,  formulas  used  being  apt 
to  keep  up  (races  of  old  manners  and  extinct  religions.  Thus  the 
early  Christians  were  reproved  for  continuing  to  say  "  nuMerdrl" 
some  ot  them  not  knowing  that  tbey  were  swearing  by  Hercules 
(TertidL  Dt  idol.  10),    Ouhi  by  deitiea  ol  pre-Cbrittian  Euri^ 
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lasted  into  the  modern  world,  as  when  a  few  generations  a^o 
Swedish  peasants  might  be  heard  to  swear,  "  Odin  taice  me  if 
it  is  not  true  I"  (Hylten-Cavallius,  WOrend  ock  Wirdanu, 
i.  328).  The  thunder-god  holds  his  place  still  in  vulgar  German 
exclamations,  such  as  "Donner  1"  (Grimm.  Zkutscht  Mytkclogie^ 
pp.  xo,  i66).  The  affected  revival  of  classical  deities  in  Italy  m 
the  middle  ages  still  lingers  in  such  forms  as  '*per  Baccol" 
"cospetto  di  Baccol"  (by  Bacchus  I  face  of  Bacchus  I).  In 
France  the  eonduding  oath  of  the  last  paragraph  dwindled  into 
"  mordieu  I "  or  "  morbleu  1"  much  as  in  England  the  old  oaths 
by  God's  body  and  wounds  became  converted  into  "  oddsbodi> 
kins!"  and  ** zoundsl"  (E.  B.  T.) 

Law. — Politicians  and  moralists  have  placed  much  reliance 
on  oaths  as  a  practical  security.  It  has  been  held,  as  Lycurgus 
the  orator  said  to  the  Athenians,  that  "  an  oath  is  the  baud  that 
keeps  the  state  together  "  (Lycurg.  Leocr,  8o;  see  Montesquieu, 
Spirit  of  Lavs).  Thus  modem  law-books  quote  from  the  leading 
case  of  Omichund  v.  Barker:  "  No  country  can  subsist  a  twelve- 
month where  an  oath  is  thought  not  binding;  for  the  want  of 
it  must  necessarily  dissolve  society."  On  the  other  hand, 
wherever  the  belief  in  supernatural  interference  becomes  weak- 
ened, and  oaths  are  taken  with  solemn  form  but  secret  contempt 
or  open  ridicule,  they  become  a  serious  moral  scandal,  as  had 
already  begun  to  happen  in  fla^fml  times.  The  yet  more 
disastrous  effect  of  the  practice  of  swearing  is  the  public  infer- 
ence that,  if  a  man  has  to  swear  in  order  to  be  believed,  he  need 
not  speak  the  truth  when  not  under  oath.  The  early  Christian 
fathers  were  alive  to  this  depredation  of  ordinary  truthfulness 
by  the  practice  of  swearing,  and  opposed,  though  unavailingly, 
the  system  of  oaths  which  more  and  more  pervaded  public 
business.  How  in  the  course  of  the  middle  ages  oaths  were 
multiplied  is  best  seen  by  examining  a  collection  of  formulas 
such  as  the  Book  of  Oaths  (London,  1649),  which  range  from 
the  coronation  oath  to  the  oaths  sworn  by  such  as  valuers  of 
cloths  and  the  dty  scavengers.^  Oaths  of  allegiance  and  other 
official  oaths  are  still  taken  throughout  Europe,  but  experience 
shows  that  in  times  of  revolution  they  are  violated  with  little 
scruple,  and  in  the  case  of  Che  United  Kingdom  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  have  any  more  practical  value  than,  if  so  much  as, 
simple  declarations.  The  question  of  legal  oaths  is  more  difficult. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  adnaitted  that  d^ey  do  induce  witnesses, 
especially  the  ignorant  and  superstitious,  to  give  evidence  more 
truthfully  than  they  would  do  on  even  solemn  declaration.  On 
the  other  hand,  aU  who  practise  in  courts  of  justice  declare 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  evidence  given  under  oath  is 
knowingly  false,  and  that  such  perjury  is  perceptibly  detri- 
mental to  public  morals. 

The  oaths  now  administered  among  dvilized  nations  are 
chiefly  intended  for  maintaining  governments  and  securing  the 
performance  of  public  business.  In  England  the  coronation 
oath  is  to  be  administered  by  one  of  the  uchbishops  or  bishops 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  people,  who,  on  their  parts,  redprocally 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  crown.  The  archbishop  or 
bishop  shell  say :  "  Will  you  solemnly  promise  and  swear  to 
govern  the  people  of  this  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  the  dominions  thereto  belonging  according  to  the 
statutes  in  parliament  agreed  on,  and  the  respective  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  same  ?  "  .  The  king  shall  say:  "  I  solemnly  promise 
so  to  do."  Archbishop  or  bishop:  "  WiU  you  to  the  utmost  of 
your  power  cause  law  and  justice,  in  mercy,  to  be  executed  in 
all  your  judgements  ?  "  King:  '*  I  will"  Archbishop  or  bishop: 
"  WiU  you,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  msintain  the  laws  of 
God,  the  true  profession  of  the  Gospd,  and  the  Protestant  re- 
formed religion  established  by  law?  And  will  you  maintain 
and  preserve  inviolably  the  settlement  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  doctrine,  worship,  disdpUne  and  government  thereof, 
as  by  law  established  in  England.  And  jvriU  3rou  preserve  unto 
the  bishops  and  clergy  of  England,  and  to  the  churches  therein 
all  such  rights  and  privileges  as  by  law  do  or  shall  appertain  to 
them,  or  any  of  them  ?  "    King:  "  All  this  I  promise  to  do." 

■  As  to  reform  of  the  excessive  multiplication  of  oaths,  see  Psley, 
Moral  Philosophy,  bk.  iii.  pt.  L  ch.  16;  and  J.  E.  Tyler,  OaOu. 


After  this  the  king,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  holy  CotpeU,  shaB 
say :  "  The  things  which  1  have  here  before  pcoaised  I  will 
perform  and  keep;  so  help  me  God,"  and  ihm  skiU  kiss  tht 
book. 

The  chief  officers  of  sute  take  an  **  official  "  oath  wcO  and 
truly  to  serve  his  majesty.    Special  oaths  are  taken  by  privy 
coundUors.  archbishops  and  bishops,  peers,  baroaets  and  kni^ts, 
recruits  and  others.    The  old  oath  of  allegiance,  as  administeted 
(says  Blackstone)  upwards  of  600  years,  mntaiiMi«t  a  promise 
*'  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  king  and  his  heirs,  and  truth  and 
faith  to  bear  of  life  and  Umb  and  terrene  honour,  and  not  to 
know  or  hear  of  any  ill  or  damage  intended  him  without  defac- 
ing him  therefrom  "  (Blackstone,  CommefUarieSt  book  L  chsp. 
X.).    In  the  rdgn  of  William  m.  it  was  replaced  by  a  shmter 
form;  and  it  now  runs:  "  I  .  .  .  do  swear  that  I  wiD  be 
faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  His  Majesty  .  .  .  ,  hi^  beiis 
and  successors,  according  to  law."    Statutes  of  Charlrs  IL  and 
George  I.  enacted  that  no  member  should  vote  or  sit  in  dthcr 
house  of  parliament  without  having  taken  the  several  oaths 
of  allegiance,  supremacy  and  abjuration.    Theoathof  supremao 
in  the  reign  of  William  III.  was:  "  I  A  B  doe  swear  that  I  6ct 
from  my  heart  abhorr  detest  and  abjure  as  impious  and  hcieticalJ 
this  damnable  doctrine  and  position  that  princes  ezoocun;mi' 
cated  or  deprived  by  the  pope  or  any  authority  of  the  see  ci 
Rome  may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by  their  subjects  or  any 
other  whatsoever.    And  I  doe  declare  that  no  foneigse  prince 
person  prelate  state  or  potentate  hath  or  ought  to  have  any 
jurisdiction  power  superiority  preeminence  or  authoritic  ecdcsi- 
asticall  or  spirituall  within  this  italme.    Soe,"  &c    The  catb 
of  abjuration  introduced  in  the  time  of  William  HL  recognizes 
the  king's  rights,,  engages  the  juror  to  su(^)ort  him  and  discktte 
all  traitorous  conspirades  against  him,  promises  to  maintain 
the  Hanoverian  Protestant  succession,  and  expressly  rcnoonccs 
any  claim  of  the  descendants  of  the  late  Pretender.    This  oath 
was  not  only  taken  by  persons  in  office,  but  mi^t  be  tendered 
by  two  justices  to  any  person  suspected  of  disaffection.    la 
modem  times  a  single  pariiamentary  oath  was  substituted  for 
the  three,  and  this  was  altered  to  enable  Roman  Catholics  to 
take  it,  and  Jews  were  enabled  to  sit  in  parliament  by  being 
aUowed  to  omit  the  words  "  on  the  true  faith  of  t  Chiisiian." 
In  its  present  form  the  parliamentary  oath  cotisists  of  an  oath 
of  allegiance  and  a  promise  to  maintain  the  succession  to  the 
crown  as  limited  and  settled  in  the  reign  of  William  IIL 

The  "  judicial "  oath  taken  by  judges  of  the  court  of  appal 
or  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  by  justices  of  the  peace, 
is  "  to  do  right  to  all  manner  of  people  after  the  laws  slzkI  usages 
of  this  realm,  without  fear  or  favour,  affection  or  iB-viU." 
Jurors  are  sworn,  whence  indeed  their  name    {juratoTts)-^  ia 
fdonies  the  oath  administered  is:  '*  You  shall  well  and  trcK 
try  and  true  deliveranoe  make  between  our  sovereign  lord  xht 
king  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  whom  you  shall  have  in  char^. 
and  a  true  verdict  give  according  to  the  evidence.**     In  sus- 
demeanours  the  form  is:  "  Well  and  truly  try  the  issoe  joiaei 
between  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  and  the  defendant   ai^  a 
true  verdict,"  &c.    The  oath  of  the  jurors  in  the  Scottish  criminal 
courts  is:  "  You  [the  jury  collectivdy]  swear  in  the  name  cs 
Almighty  God  and  as  you  shall  answer  to  God  at  the  great  day 
of  judgment  that  you  will  truth  say  and  no  truth  ooD>.&al  in  h; 
far  as  you  are  to  pass  upon  this  assise."    The  oldest  trace  of  th: 
form  of  oath  in  Scotland  is  in  Reg.  maj.  L  cap.  11,  oc^ned  frac 
GlanWU,  which  points  to  an  origin  in  the  Norman  inquest  cr 
",  recognition."    In  the  andent  custom  of  compurgation,  oacr 
present  in  Europe,  the  accused's  oath  was  supported  by  thr 
oaths  of  a  ntmiber  of  hdpers  or  compurgators  who  swore  to  their 
belief  in  its  validity. 

Witnesses  in  English  law  courts  must  give  their  evidcxacr 
under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  or  of  what  is  equivalent  to  ar 
oath,  and  the  ordinary  form  of  oath  adapted  to  Christians  is 
"  The  evidence  you  shall  give  .  .  .  shall  be  the  truth,  the  wfaoue 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  So  help  you  God.*'  Maa> 
alterations  of  the  English  law  as  to  oaths  have  been  made  rz. 
rdief  of  (i)  those  Christians  who  object  on  conscientious  grounds 
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to  the  taking  of  an  oath,  and  (3)  of  thoae  penons  who  refuse 
to  admit  the  binding  force  of  an  oath.  Spedal  provision  was 
first  made  for  Quakers,  Moravians  and  Separatists;  then 
followed  general  enactments  relating  to  dvfl  and  criminal  pro- 
ceedings respectively,  till  finally  the  law  was  embodied  in  the 
Oaths  Act  1888,  which  enacted  that  "  every  person  upon  object- 
ing to  being  sworn,  and  stating,  as  the  ground  of  such  objection, 
cither  that  he  has  no  religious  belief,  or  that  the  taking  of  an 
oath  is  contrary  to  his  religious  belief,  shall  be  permitted  to 
make  his  solemn  affirmation  instead  <^  taking  an  oath  in  all 
places  and  for  all  purposes  where  an  oath  is  or  shall  be  required 
by  law,  which  affirmation  shall  be  of  the  same  force  and  effect 
as  if  he  had  taken  the  oath;  and  if  any  person  making  such 
affirmation  shall  wilfully,  falsely  and  corruptly  affirm  any 
matter  or  thing  which,  if  deposed  on  oath,  would  have  amounted 
to  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury,  he  shall  be  liable  to  prosecution, 
indictment,  sentence  and  punishment  in  all  respects  as  if  he  had 
committed  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury. "  The  form  of  affirmation 
prescribed  by  the  Oaths  Act  was  as  follows:  "I,  A,  B.,  do 
solemnly,  sincerely,  and  truly  declare  and  affirm,"  &c.  Under 
8.  5  of  the  same  act  a  person  might  swear  in  the  Scottish  form, 
with  uplifted  hand  (no  book  of  any  kind  being  used)  and  if  he 
desired  to  do  so  "  the  oath  shall  be  administered  to  him  in  such 
form  and  manner  without  question."  With  the  desire  of  making 
univenal  this  method  of  administering  the  oath  the  Oaths  Act 
X909  was  passed.  It  enacted  that  any  oath  might  be  adminis* 
tered  and  taken  in  the  following  form:  "The  person  taking 
the  oath  shall  hold  the  New  Testament,  or  in  the  case  of  a  Jew, 
the  Old  Testament,  in  his  uplifted  hand,  and  shall  say  or  repeat 
after  the  officer  administering  the  oath  the  words  '  I  swear  by 
Almighty  God  that  .  .  .  ,'  followed  by  the  words  of  the  oath 
prescribed  by  .law."  The  officer  also  is  directed  by  the  act  to 
administer  it  in  this  fashion,  unless  the  person  about  to  take 
it  voluntarily  objects  or  is  physically  incapable  of  takmg  it 
so.  To  a  person  who  is  neither  a  Christian  nor  a  Jew  the 
oath  may  be  administered  in  any  way  in  which  it  was  previously 
lawful. 

The  form  of  affirmation  given  above  is  that  used  for  Quakers, 
Moravians  and  Separatists  in  the  witness-box:  "I,  A,  B.,  being 
one  of  the  people  called  Quakers  (one  of  the  United  Brethren 
called  Moravians),  do,  &c."    A  Christian  swears  on  the  Gospels, 
holding  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  in  jiis  right  hand  (the 
hand  being  uncovered),  and  his  head  being  also  uncovered.    A 
witness  may  elect  to  be  sworn  on  any  version  of  the  Bible  which 
he  considers  most  binding  on  him,  as  a  Roman  Catholic  on  the 
Douai  Testament  or  Bible.    A  Jew  is  sworn  on  the  Pentateuch, 
holding  a  copy  thereof  in  his  right  hand,  the  head  being  covered. 
A  Mahommedan  is  sworn  upon  the  Koran.    He  places  his  right 
hand  flat  upon  the  book  and  puts  the  other  hand  upon  his  fore- 
bead,  bringing  his  head  down  to  Ihe  book  and  in  contact  with 
it.    He  then  looks  at  the  book  for  some  moments.    Buddhists 
are  sworn  on  the  Buddhist  doctrines,  Sikhs  upon  the  Granth, 
Parsees  upon  the  Zend  Avesta,  Hindus  upon  the  Vedas,  or  by 
touching  the  Brahmin's  foot,  and,  according  to  caste  custom, 
Indian  witnesses  sometimes  insist  upon  the  oath  being  ad- 
ministered by  a  Brahmin;  but  in  India  witnesses  now  generally 
afllrm.    Kaffir  witnesses  swear  by  their  own  chief,  and  a  Kaffir 
chief  by  the  king  of  England.    When  a  Chinese  witness  is  to  be 
sworn,  a  saucer  is  handed  to  him,  which  he  takes  in  his  hand 
and  kneeling  down  breaks  into  fragments.    The  colonial  legis- 
latures generally  make  provision  for  receiving  unsworn  evidence 
of  barbarous  and  uncivilized  people  who  have  no  religious  belief. 
The  great  number  of  oaths  formerly  required  was  much  reduced 
by  the  Promissory  Oaths  Act  x868,  which  prescribed  the  forms 
of  oath  of  allegiance,  the  official  oath  and  the  judicial  oath.    The 
right  to  affirm  in  lieu  of  taking  the  parliamentary  oath  in  the 
case  of  atheists  was  first  raised  in  the  case  of  Charies  Bradlaugh 
(q.v.). 

Profane  swearing  andcurting  is  punishable  by  the  Profane  Oaths 
Act  1745.  any  labourer,  sailor  or  soldier  being  liable  to  forfeit 
la.,  every  other  person  under  the  degree  of  a  gentleman  38.,  and 
every  gentleman  or  person  of  superior  rank  5s.,  to  the  poor  of  the 
panab. 
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{  AntiquUies)  now  stand,  still  fonn  the  greater  part  of  the 
population. 

OAXACA,  Oajaca  (from  Aztec  Huaxyacac),  or  Oaxaca  de 
Juarez  (official  title),  capital  of  the  Mexican  state  of  Oaxaca, 
in  the  central  part  of  the  state  288  m.  S.E.  of  the  City  of  Mexico, 
and  about  153  m.  from  Puerto  Angel  on  the  Pacific;  in  lat. 
17*  3'  N.,  long.  96**  40'  W.  Pop.  (1900)  35i049»  largely  Indians, 
most  of  whom  are  Mixtecas  and  Zapotecas.  Oaxaca  is  con- 
neaed  with  Puebla  (21X  m.)  by  the  Mexican  Southern  railway. 
The  dty  lies  in  a  broad,  piauresque  valley  5085  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  and  has  a  mild  temperate  climate;  annual  rainfall  about 
33  in.;  mean  annual  temperature  68°  F.  It  forms  the  see  of  a 
bishopric  dating  from  1535,  and  has  a  fine  old  cathedral  (occupy- 
ing the  north  side  of  the  plaza  mayor),  built  in  the  Spanish 
Renaissance  style  and  dating  from  1553;  rebuilt  in  1762. 

According  to  tradition  the  Aztec  military  post  and  town  of 
Huaxyacac  was  founded  in  1486.  The  date  of  the  first  Spanish 
settlement  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  probably  between  1522  and 
1528.  The  Oaxaca  Valley,  including  several  native  towns,  had 
been  given  to  Cort6s,  together  with  the  title  marques  del  Valle 
de  Oaxaca.  To  injure  him,  the  audkncia  then  administering 
the  government,  founded  the  vUla  of  Antequera  in  close  proximity 
to  Huaxyacac  and  on  lands  belonging  to  Cort6s  in  1529,  though 
a  settlement  had  been  made  at  the  Indian  town  at  an  earlier 
date.  Antequera  was  made  a  dty  in  1532  and  the  see  of  a 
bishopric  in  1535,  though  it  had  but  few  Spanish  inhabitants 
and  no  opportunity  to  expand.  This  anomalous  state  of  affairs 
was  eventually  settled,  Antequera  was  absorbed  by  Huaxyacac, 
and  the  Spanish  corrupted  the  pronunciation  to  Oaxaca.  The 
dty  suffered  severely  in  the  earthquakes  of  1727  and  1787,  the 
cathedral  being  greatly  damaged  in  the  former.  It  had  a 
chequered  career  in  the  War  of  Independence,  being  o^tured 
by  Morelos  in  18x2,  reoccupied  by  the  royalists  in  18x4,  and 
recaptured  by  Antonio  Leon  in  182 1.  In  1823  it  was  again 
captured  by  Nicolas  Bravo  in  the  revolution  against  Iturbide. 
In  1865  it  was  besieged  by  the  French  under  Bazaine  and  sur- 
rendered by  General  Diaz  (4th  Feb.)  but  was  recaptured  by  him 
on  the  ist  of  November  1866,  after  his  eacafte  from  Puebla. 
In  the  revolution  promoted  by  Diaz  in  X871-X872  the  dty  was 
captured  by  the  Juarist  general  Alatorre  on  the  4th  of  January 
1873,  and  in  a  second  revolution  of  1876  it  Y^as  captured  by  the 
friends  of  Diaz  on  the  27th  of  January  of  that  year. 

OB,  or  Obi,  a  river  of  West  Siberia,  known  to  the  Ostiaks 
as  the  As,  Yag,  Kolta  and  Yema;  to  the  Samoyedes  as  the 
Kolta  or  Kuay;  and  to  the  Tatars  as  the  Omar  or  Umar.  It 
is  formed,  8  m.  S.W.  of  Biysk  in  the  government  of  Tomsk, 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Biya  and  the  Katun.  Both  these 
streams  have  their  origin  in  the  Altai  (Sailughem)  Mountains, 
the  former  issuing  from  Lake  Teletskoye,  the  latter,  400  m. 
long,  bursting  out  of  a  glacier  on  Mount  Bydukha.  The  Ob 
zigzags  W.  and  N.  until  it  reaches  55**  N.;  thence  it  cxirves 
round  to  the  N.W.,  and  again  N.,  wheeling  finally  eastwards 
into  the  GuU  of  Ob,  a  deep  (600  m.)  bay  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
The  river  splits  up  into  more  than  one  arm,  espedally  after 
receiving  the  large  river  Irtysh  (from  the  left)  in  69*  E.  Other 
noteworthy  tributaries  are:  on  the  right,  the  Tom,  the  Chulym, 
the  Ket,  the  Tym  and  the  Vakh;  and,  on  the  left,  the  Vasyugan, 
the  Irtysh  (with  the  Ishim  and  the  Tobol)  and  the  Sosva.  The 
navigable  waters  within  its  basin  reach  a  total  length  of  9300  m. 
By  means  of  the  Tura,  an  affluent  of  the  Tobol,  it  secures 
connexion  with  the  Ekaterinburg- Perm  railway  at  Tyumen, 
and  thus  is  linked  on  to  the  rivers  Kama  and  Volga  in  the  heart 
of  Russia.  Its  own  length  is  2260  m.,  and  the  area  of  its  basin 
1,125,200  sq.  m.  A  system  of  canals,  utilizing  the  Ket  river, 
560  m.  long  in  all,  connects  the  Ob  with  the  Yenisei.  The  Ob 
is  ice-bound  at  Barnaul  from  early  in  November  to  near  the  end 
of  April,  and  at  Obdursk,  100  m.  above  its  mouth,  from  the  end 
of  October  to  the  beginning  of  June.  Its  middle  reaches  have 
been  navigated  by  steamboats  since  1845. 

OBADIAH,  the  name  prefixed  to  the  fourth  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment "  minor  prophets,"  meaning  "  servant  "  or  "  worshipper  " 
of  Yahweh;  of  a  type  common  in  Semitic  proper  names;  cf. 


the  Arabic  *AbdaIllh,  Taimallit,  *Abd  Manlt,  he.,  tht  Hdxcv 
Abdid  and  Obed  Edom,  and  many  Phoenician  fanoa.  *"Tht 
vision  ol  Obadiah  "  bears  no  date,  or  other  hisumcal  note,  aof 
can  we  connect.  Obadiah  the  pn^het  with  any  other  Obadiab 
of  the  Old  Testament,*  and  our  only  due  to  the  dau  and  coo- 
position  of  the  book  Uea  in  internal  evidence. 

The  prophecy  is  directed  against  Edom.  Yahweh  has  sent 
a  messenger  forth  among  the  nations  to  stir  tbem  up  to  bstdr 
against  the  proud  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir,  to  bring  them  do«z 
from  the  rocky  fastnesses  which  they  deem  imi»cgnable.  Edoo 
shall  be  not  only  plundered  but  utterly  undone  and  txpcM 
from  his  borders,  and  this  he  shall  suffer  (througli  his  own  foDy) 
atthehandof  trusted  allies  (vers.  1-9).  The  cause  of  this  ju%- 
mentis  his  crudty  to  his  brother  Jacob.  Intbedayof  JensaJea't 
overthrow  the  Edomites  rejcuoed  over  the  calamity,  grasped 
at  a  shaxe  Of  the  spoil,  lay  in  wait  to  cut  off  the  fugitives  (vexi 
10-14).  But  now  the  day  of  Yahweh  is  near  upon  all  natioos, 
Esau  and  all  the  heathen  shall  drink  full  retribution  for  xba 
banquet  of  carnage  axid  plunder  on  Yahweh's  hoity  moontaia. 
A  rescued  Israd  shall  dwell  in  Mount  Zion  in  restoml  holiBeaii 
the  house  of  Jacob  shall  regain  their  old  possessions;  Edom 
shall  be  burned  up  before  them  as  chaff  before  tl^  flame;  tbcy 
shall  spntud  over  all  Canaan,  over  the  noountain  of  Esau  and  the 
south  of  Judah,  as  well  as  over  Gilead  and  the  Philistine  sad 
Phoenician  coast.  The  victorious  Israelites  shall  come  cp  oa 
Mount  Zion  to  rule  the  mountain  of  Esau,  and  the  kisydoa 
shall  be  Yahweh's  (vers.  15-21). 

The  most  obvious  evidence  of  dste  lies  in  the  cause  assigDed 
for  the  judgment  on  Edom  (vers,  xo-14).  The  calamity  of 
Jerusalem  can  only  be  the  sack  of  the  dty  by  Nebuchadreaai 
(586  B.C.) ;  the  malevolence  and  crudty  of  Edom  on  tha  octasioo 
are  characterized  in  similar  terms  by  several  writers  €d  the  ezik 
or  subsequent  periods,  but  by  none  with  the  same  cirrumstaDce 
and  vividness  of  detail  as  here  (Ezck.  xxv.  8,  12  f.,  zzzr.; 
Lam.  iv.  21;  Psahn  czxxvii.  7).  The  pronunenoe  pvea  to 
Edom,  and  the  fact  that  Chaldea  is  not  mentioned  at  all,  make 
it  probable  that  the  passage  was  not  written  in  Bab^oaia. 
On  this  evidence,  taken  alone,  we  should  be  justified  in  sa}iQC 
that  the  prophecy  was  written  at  some  time  after  $86  s.c^ 
at  a  period  when  misfortunes  incurred  by  Edom  were  interpreted 
as  a  Divine  judgment  on  its  unforgotten  treachery  in  thai  ytt: 
of  tragedy. 

The  critical  problem  is,  however,  complicated  by  cemia 
phenomena  of  literary  relarionship.*  Obad.  x  -6, 8  agree  so  doscK 
and  in  part  verbally  with  Jer.  zlir.  14-16,  q,  xo,  7  that  the  i^s 
passages  cannot  be  independent;  nor  does  it  seem  possKiC 
that  Obadiah  quotes  from  Jeremiah,  for  Ol>ad.  1-8  b  a  vefl- 
connected  whole,  while  the  paralld  verses  in  Jeremiah  appear 
tg  different  order,  interspersed  with  other  matter,  and  in  a  mc^ 
less  ludd  connexion.  In  Jeremiah  the  picture  is  vsgoe,  acd 
Edom's  unwisdom  (ver.  7)  stands  without  proof.  In  OtadUk 
the  conception  is  quite  definite.  Edom  is  attacked  by  his  on 
allies,  and  his  folly  appears  m  that  be  exposes  himself  to  sack 
treachery.  Again,  the  probability  that  tbe  passage  in  Javcak 
incorporates  disjointed  fragments  of  an  <dder  oracle  is  greti^ 
increased  by  the  fact  that  the  prophecy  against  Moab  ia  tlje 
preceding  chapter  uses,  in  the  same  way,  Isa.  xv.,  xvL.  aed  tbe 
prophecy  of  Balaam.  Scholars  who  assign  the  passage  o 
Jeremiah  to  604  B.C.  {e.g.  Driver,  L.O.T,  chap.  %!.  §  4).  expbia 
this  relationship  by  assuming  with  Ewald  {PrepkeUn,  L  4S0  i  ■ 
Graf  {Jeremia,  p.  558  f.),  Robertson  Smith  and  others,  ibtf 
Jeremiah  and  our  book  of  Obadiah  alike  qiiote  from  aa  aide 
orade.  Others,  however,  who  do  not  regard  Jer.  zlix.  as  Je^ 
mianic,  explain  the  relationship  as  one  of  dependence  on  Obadiii 
This  explanation,  simpler  in  itself,  is  not  discredited  by  *> 
fact  that  in  some  details  (d.  Obad.  2  and  Jer.  *!?'»  15)  the  tei: 

*  An  earlv  Hebrew  tradition  recorded  by  Jenune  {Comm.  «  Ck' 
identified  the  prophet  with  the  best-known  Obadiah  cf  tbe  histancai 
books,  the  protector  of  the  prophets  in  the  reign  of  Ahab  (1  Ktfp 
xviii.). 

'  Between  Joel  and  Obadiah  there  are  points  of  matrml  td 
verbal  agreement  so  close  as  to  imply  that  Jori  used  tbe  carfrr  book 
(Joel  iiL  19-Ob.  10. 14;  Jod  iiL3--0b.  11 ;  Joel  iL  32.10.  y-Otr:^ 
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aftbcdqKDdcalp«Mi(tgurbepRlcnUclBtbu<:ftbascWDiL  bnOdho  u>d  two  bo^tib.    K  Ii  tlwccntR  othhibt  (nffic 

Od  Ihb  taltn,  aitd  more  pnlNtUe,  view  (Ukco  by  WeObMuai,  f«  ntmi  Aix^Ui^iK  ud  Ibc  IiUnda.    Obui  n*  ■  inttD 

Nowack  Ukd  Uini]  then  It  no  need  to  lepuate  Obad.     1-7  villice  it  the  dilc  oC  Johniaa'i  visit  during  bis  Ucbrideui  ton; 

hmi'  10-14.     The  inuBalute  occuion  of  the  prophecy*  wu  in  1786  it  became  «  govtrnineni  fi^iiDB  WUion;  il  wu  made 

doubtkn  the  preMUie  of  nooudic  Anba  {"  the  meo  of  thy  a  bujgb  of  barony  in  iSi  1  and  1  pailtiraentaiy  burgh  in  lijt. 

dmnaDt,"  "the  men  of  thy  peace,"  r  7}  opon  Edam,  which  With  Ayr,  Campbeltown,  Inveraray  and  Irvine  (the  Ayr  biuiha) 

bad  naulled,  by  S"  ■■£■  at  lateil,  in  the  occupation  by  Aiabe  it  unite*  to  send  one  member  to  parliament. 

of  Mra,  the  chief  city  of  the  Edomitei  (Welihauaeo,  p.  114).  Al  the  ooitb  end  o!  the  bay  iiandi  the  ruin  oi  Dunotly  Cutle, 

Kit  the  deflation  of  Edotn  ha*  already  beep  accomplished  in  the  old  stRmghold  of  the  Macdougalls  of  Lome,  whose  modern 

ihc  tiiBO  of  Malachi  i.  i-$,  a  pasuge  belonging  10  the  earUer  maniion  adjoins  It,    In  the  grounds  Is  a  bugo  conglomerate  rock 

half  of  the  ;th  century.    We  may,  tberdote,  witb  WeUhauBeil,  calledlheDagStone(OiiCil'«^:M<i),from  the  legend  that  Finj^ 

Nowack  and  Uaiti,  luign  Obadiab  1-14  to  the  same  period.  uied  to  fiKen  Ui  favourite  dog  Bran  to  it.    About  3  m.  N£. 

The  lemaindci  of  the  book,  vers,  lis)  16-11,  must  belong  to  arc  the  tuina  of  Dunslaffnage  Castle.    It  was  here  that  the 

a  later  date.    That  the  book  of  Obadiab,  thott  ai  it  is,  is  a  "  Stone  of  Dcitiny,"  now  contained  in  the  baae  of  the  cotonatioD 

cumidei  document  might  have  been  suspected  from  an  apparent  chalt  at  Westminster  Abbey,  was  kept  before  its  removal  to 

change  of  view  between  veil.  1-7  and  veit.  is  f.    In  the  farmer  Scone.    At  the  south  end  of  the  Island  o(  Kerrera  iland  tbe  ruint 

v«rsa]iaauisdcstroyedbyhisalliea,andlbeyoccupyhisterTitoiy,  of  Cylen  Castle,  an  old  fottalict  oi  the  MacdougallL 

but  inihc  latter  he  peiishca  with  the  otber  heathen  in  the  day  OBBUOATO,  or  Obucato,  in  tbe  modem  icnse,  a  rausici] 

of  univcnal  retribution,  be  disappeaia  before  the  victorious  terai  (adopted  from  tbe  Italian,  and  stiiclly  meaning  obligatory 

advance  of  tiiacl,  and  the  southern  Judaean*  occupy  hii  land.'  or  binding)  for  an  Instrumental  accompaniment  to  a  musical 

The  ideaa  of  Ibis  passage  belong  to  the  eachatologica]  outlook  composition  which,  while  in  one  way  independent,  ii  included 

of  later  ccnlutica,  but  afford  no  data  for  cbionobgy.    The  by  the  composer  on  purpose  and  In  a  prescribed  form,  initead  of 

concxptiona  of  the  "  rcacued  ones  "  (R.V.  "  tboee  that  escape,"  being  left  to  tbe  discntion  lad  tiHIum)  of  a  performer. 

•^  17),  of  the  sanctity  of  Zion,  of  tbe  kingship  of  Yahweh,  are  OBBIUK  (Cr.  iffMaai,  diminutive  of  dOMi,  a  spit),  a  form 

tbe  comsion  property  of  Ibe  post-exilic  writers.    The  letloration  of  monumental  pillar;  and  also  tbe  term  for  a  bibliographical 

of  the  old  borders  of  Israel  and  the  conqueat  of  Edom  and  the  reference-mark  in  the  form  of  a  dagger.     The  typical  Egyplian 

PhiUsdnei  arc  ideas  as  old  a*  Amos  Ix.,  Isa.  xL  141  but  such  obeliik  ii  id  upright  monolith  of  nearly  square  section,  generally 

pasagci  represent  this  conquot  is  a  suienlnty  of  Iiraet  ove>  10  diaineten  in  height,  the  aidei  ilightly  convei,  Upering  up. 

its  nei^lxnin,  aa  in  the  days  of  David,  while  in  Obadiih,  aa  wardi verygradually and cvcaix,and terminated byapytamidion 

in  other  Uter  booka,  tbe  intensified  antithaii — religEous  as  well  whose  faces  arc  inclined  at  an  an^  of  60°.     Obcliiki  were  usually 

aa  political — between  Judah  and  the  lurrounding  heathen  Gndi  raised  on  pedestals  of  cubical  form  resting  on  one  or  two  stepa, 

ita  cipnm^a  in  the  idea  of  a  coniuming  judgment  on  the  latter  and  were  set  up  in  pain  in  front  of  the  entrance  of  templea. 

— Ibe  great  "  day  of  Yahweh."    The  chief  interest  of  the  Iwok  Small  obelisks  have  been  found  in  tombs  of  the  age  of  the  Old 

ol  Obadiih  lies  in  its  retercncei  to  the  historical  rctitioni  between  Kingdom.    The  earliest  temple  obelisk  stilt  in  poaition  i>  that  of 

Isia^  and  Edom.     From  the  point  of  view  of  religion,  we  may  Senwoari  I.  of  tbe  Xllth  Dynasty  al  Hcliopolis  (68  ft.  high). 

notice  the  empbaais  on  tbe  doctrine  of  strict  retribution  (vera.  A  pair  of  Ramcua  II.  ()7  and  75  ft.  bigh  respectively)  stood  at 

ioE.,ijt)  which  remaini  applicable  to  other  peoplei,  even  when  Lumr  until  one  of  them  was  taken  to  Paris  in  iSji.     Single 

ita  iitadeuuacy  a>  a  complete  theory  ol  providence  haa  been  slowly  ones  of  Teihmoui  I.  and  Hatshepsut  (109  ft.  high)  itill  stud 

«nd  painfully  d*:oiLitU  ui  Iht  tjiii  dI  litjcl  iiatli.  at  Kamak  ind  remain*  ol  oihcts  eiiat  there  and  elsewhere  in 

UnairmE.— Wcllhauicn, Die  Wrinm/VjBljIni'l  1998):  Nowaek,  Egypt.    Colotial  granite  obelisk*  were  erected  by  only  a  few 

-"-■   '■*■ "  -"     "    "    '— '•■.^,  ™  P  »•  S^'-,  kingi,  Senwoiri  I.  in  the  Middle  Kingdom  and  Tethmoaii  I., 

Hatahepaul,  Tethmcoia  III.  and  Rameses  II.  of  ll      ~      ' 


c  14^S^  (i-VS^.fnr^Va^i^Tf^TRoU'^-S^^^  tho     Smaller"  obeliika  wcri  made  in  the  Sane  period.    The  Romana 

Krailion  of  the  £ncv.  flril.l  linoi):  MitiJ.  Dedtka^^plnh^    admired  them,  and  the  emperoia  carr--"  -" ' ■■--'- 
9P3)'_^  t'"i' "'  ■'           '■  '                 ■  '  ^■"  ',;'",\'''"^'  j^iv  d'*V"    original  sites  and  caused  others  to  be  mj 
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id.  (1S07.  and  ed..  1004J:  C  A.  Smith,  flu  Botk  af  lit  TVdtc. 
voLii.  (iSoS);  I.  A.Sdbie.  art.  "Obidiah,"inHaMion'>ZHcJ.°r 
Ol  BiU',ul_i1T-iSo(,igcfi:  Cheyne,^M.^ln^  SacyTSdAco.  iii. 

rkapropiHlcn  admired  them,  and  the  emperoia  carried  off  totne  fi 

!^.1^'^[!^'lH^''  original  sites  and  caused  others  to  be  made  in  Imitation  (e.g.  that 
Kntinous  at  Benevenio):  twelve  an  at  Rome,  one  in  Con- 

,               ,M  ,>  linople;  two,  originally  act  up  by  Telhmonii  lU.  at  Helio- 

«nirc,bto.i.            „-,   .     .        -             .    _ ,.  ,.      '   j-j,™;".**-  polls,  were  taken  by  Augustus  to  adorn  the  Caeiareum  at  Alex- 

"•J^T  ?if        Cdedcniin  railw.y  v.i  S..-  ,r,g«d  Callander,  ^^^.^  ^^  „;  (i,^    „  Oeopalia's  Needle,"  was  removed  En 

ud  about  the  same  dutance  by  wita  «a  the  Cnn.n  Canal.  ,g      j„  ^^^       ^^  ^^^  -^  ,g      „  fj„  y^^^    g^^    ,^|^ 

The  fine  bay  on  w^cb  ,t  bes  u  screened  from  the  Atlu,i,c  ^a  J^       tabiy  iiore  than  mere  embeUi.hmenti  of  the  temUei 

by  the  island  of  Kerre-a  (4*  m    long  by  .  m^  bro^),  which  ^be  pyramidion.  were  sheathed  in  bright  metal,  citching^md 

pnrtic^y  convm.  »  mto  a  land-lodted  harbour     Bemg  ako  ^^^     ^^,^  ^„,,  ,       „  y  ,^      were  throne,  of  the^ight. 

^Itered  from  the  noHh  and  east  by  the  hdh  at  the  foot  of  wh.ch  ^      ,^  dedicated  to  solar  ddtiea,  and  were  espeaiUyTuSr- 

t  nestles,  the  town  enjoy,  an  eiccptionilly  mJd  cUmate  for  is  ^^  .,  Hdiopoli.,  where  there  was  probably  a  u^eone  .acred 

'*"'"*'l_.^'  ''"''^'  b.Jdmg.  mdude  the  Rom^  Catholic  ,„  ,h,  ,^  orimmcmorial  antiquity     The  piind^  pait  of  the 

*''!^elSSS  an"  N™LL  f4!.rf"4'''ro°«  a  bWr  .dSi"^  .un-lomple  at  Abusir  built  hy  Niuserre  of  the  Vth  Dynaat, 

Intended  to  apply  ru.  1.7  to  itie1ulure;»'Harti,  who  eioup.  with  appears  to  have  been  in  the  shape  of  a  stumpy  obelirii  on  a  vait 

thcM  vcne.  IJa,  because  of  the  common  rdeience  to     IKc  day  ol  scale,  only  the  base  now  lemalna,  but  hieroglyphic    picture. 

^^J?*"-,  J                   ji        J.          ,  n.            .        J      ,.,,,  bdicalo  this  form.    The  hieroglyph  of  some  otber  eariy  lun. 

•Tbejudaeans  are  addreMed  in  t.  16  f'aa  ye  have  drunk'l,  ,       ,              ...           .                ,..        A      ™               ,  , 

iwltheEdomitea.   VerKiouitiripata thot thecxilesrromnonhem  temples  tbowa  >  disk  on  Ibe  pynmldion   fl.    Tbe  mateilal 

TPboenicianterriiory.wt.i1,tlho«lromJecu«ilein  .                                                                «i=b 

'cpharad  "  will  occuiiy  the  asuthetn  dlMrEns  In  the  employed  for  tbe  great  obdlska  was  a  pink  granite  bom  the 


wu  wTittn  in  the  Creek  period,  when  we  rail  of  many  Jew.  beii^    mdudlng  tbe  pyramidion,  and  its  sic 
truuplantcd  to  Asia  Minor  (joa.  AhI.  m.  i).  and  Q  f L  S  in.  re^Kctively.    On  thi 


Is  that  In  the  piaaxa  of  St  John  Lateran  at  Rome> 
I  set  up  by  Tethmoais  III.  at  Hellopoli*  In  tbe  I5tb 

_^     J  — ,  wa*  brought  over  from  Egypt  by  ConiUntine  the 

^>];     Great  and  erected  in  the  Circu*  Maiimua,  being  ultimately 
ran       _.  ■ '-  -js,  by  PopeSiituaV.    It  was  roj  ft.  9  in.  high, 

base  of  the  magnificent 


obeluk  at  HiUheiitut  M  Kanuk,  97  It.  6  in.  hl^,  then  I*  10 
insmption  (Uting  thit  it  uid  iu  fellow  were  mods  within  the 
linn  ipue  of  Hven  monthi.  In  QHUcquence  ol  the  bmkiog 
■way  oi  the  lower  put  ol "  Cleofxtn'i  Needle)  "  when  renwved 
Id  Aleandiia  and  te-erected,  the  Ronuo  engineen  luppiined 
the  uiglct  on  btome  crabt,  one  of  whicb  with  three  repmduction* 
DOW  tuppona  the  anglea  of  the  obeliifc  on  the  Thaoci  Embinfc- 

There  wai  uwihec  foroi  ol  obeliik,  also  tipering,  but  more 
squat  than  the  usual  type,  with  two  of  the  aids  narrow  and  ter' 
mioating  Id  a  rounded  top.  One  Buch  of  Senwosri  1..  covered  with 
mlptnrc  and  inscriptiona,  liei  at  Ebglg  in  the  Fayum.  Slelac. 
inscribed  with  the  namei  of  the  Idogi,  occurred  in  pain  in  the 
royal  tomb*  irf  the  let  Dynaily  at  Abydos,  and  pain  of  touU 
obcliaka  are  aaid  to  have  been  found  in  private  tomba  of  the 
IVlh  Dynaity.  Theocigb  of  Iheobelisk  may  be  aousht  in  lacrtd 
upright  itonci  Kt  up  In  honour  of  god*  and  dead,  like  the 
menhln,  and  the  Semitic  Muaebah*  and  belheli. 

In  AbyuiiiiA,  at  Arum  and  elsewhere,  there  ii  a  marvellous 
Beriea  of  obeliak-Uke  monnmenta,  probably  aepulchraL  They 
range  from  rude  raenhira  a  few  feel  high  to  elaborately  iculplured 
monoliths  of  ico  f  L  The  loftiest  of  those  still  standing  at  Aium 
it  about  60  [t.  high,  8  ft,  7  in.  wide,  and  about  iS  in.  thick,  and 
is  terminated  by  a  rounded  apei  united  by  a  necUng  to  the 
■haft.  The  back  of  the  obelisk  is  plain,  but  the  fitwt  and  sides 
are  subdivided  Into  storeys  by  a  series  of  bands  and  plalet,  each 
storey  having  panels  sunk  into  it  which  seem  to  represent 
windows  with  muUiaos  and  transom.  These  architectural 
decoration*  are  derived  (com  a  style  of  building  found  by  the 
recent  Cenitan  expedition  enant  in  an  andeol  church;  counes 
ol  stone  here  altemite  In  the  walls  (both  inude  and  out}  with 
beams  ol  wood  held  by  circular  clamps.  In  front  of  the  best- 
preserved  obelisk  is  a  raised  altar  vrith  holes  sunk  in  it  apparently 
(0  receive  ibe  blood  of  the  sacrifice  to  the  ancestors.  Most  of 
It  adoption  ol  Christianity  at  the  slate 


bc6thcc 


1,,.-.l.,r.   I-.:-.  ,',    1;  I     >.\     -    .1   II     .:  .   ind  L  Borchardt.  Doi 

method  ot  raiiinn  obvfijlii,  L.  Burchardi,  ■'  ZurBaLgcscli'cl'tc  del 
AnwoKerapd  von  Kamak.''  In  Sethe's  Umcrnclwiifli  or  Ccidikhu 
mad  AOtAmilmit  AtF/plBii.  v.  tt.  For  Ibe  Abytiiiiian 
abeUska  see  EBecially  E.  Liliinann  and  D.  KrcBcks,  Verbtrida  in 
itxudun  Aisum  ExftiUim  (Btilio,  19110).  (F.  Ll.  G.) 

OBBRAMIIBROAn,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  Germany,  district 
ot  tipper  Bavaria,  situated  amongst  the  loot-hills  of  the  Alps 
in  (he  valley  of  the  Ammer,  64  m.  S.S.W.  oC  Munich.  Pop. 
■bout  1400.  The  village  fcJk  are  mainly  engaged  in  making 
toys,  and  carving  crudfiies,  marie*  and  images  of  saints. 

The  place  i*  famous  for  their  performance  ol  a  Passion 
Play  every  tenth  year  (i.[.  hi  1910),  to  which  thousands  of 
vitilort  Aock.  TUs  dramatic  representation  ol  the  auffeiingt 
of  Christ  is  not  a  survival  ol  a  medieval  myalery  or  miracle- 
play,  but  took  its  rise  from  a  vow  made  by  the  inhabitants 
in  1633,  with  the  hope  of  Itaying  a  plague  then  raging. 
The  original  text  azid  arrangements  were  probably  made  by  the 
monks  ol  Eltsl,  a  monastery  a  little  higher  op  the  valley;  but 
they  were  carefully  remodelled  by  the  parish  priest  at  the 
be^ning  of  the  present  century,  when  the  Oberammer^u  play 
obtained  eiemption  from  the  general  suppression  ol  such  per- 
lormanccs  by  the  Bavarian  government.  The  muuc  was  com- 
posed by  Rochus  Dedler,  schoolmaster  of  the  parish  In  1B14- 
The  periomuncea  tske  place  on  the  Sundays  of  summer,  in  a 
large  open-air  theatre  holding  6000  persons,  and  each  lasts  about 
nine  hours,  with  a  short  intermisuon  at  noon.  Each  scene  from 
the  hiiiory  of  Christ  is  prefaced  by  a  tableau  ol  tyidcal  import 
Iron  the  OU  Teltament.  About  ;oo  acton  tie  required,  all 
bclonglDg  to  the  village.  The  proceeds  of  the  performances  are 
devDLediothegoodoltheconimunily,  alter  delnyal  of  thi 


<n  Play  *i 


tolheac 


es  ate  characteriied  bv  the  greatest  re 


Tbe  principal  parti  are  uiutlly  heredltaiy  in  certain  CaniEes. 
and  are  susignwl  with  regard  to  moral  cbaractet  as  well  as  di> 
matic  ability.  It  is  amsidered  a  disgrace  not  to  be  allowed 
to  take  part  In  the  play,  and  the  pan  ol  Christ  i*  lodied  iQioo  as 
one  of  the  peatcal  of  earthly  honours. 
Edward  DevrienI  (in  lajo)  wu  anwnf  tbe  Enc  to  direct  (CDenl 

appealed.  An  Enitiih  vmion  ol  tbe  ten  ot  the  Pastioo  Flay  hu 
been  publisfatd  by£.  Childe  (1880). 

OBBEHAUBEH,  a  town  of  Germany,  hi  the  Prussan  Rhme 
ptovince.  It  it  situated  5  m.  Irom  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
10  m.  II£.  of  DOueldorf ,  on  Ibe  main  line  of  railway  to  Hanover 
and  Berlin,  and  at  the  centre  of  an  imponani  oetwaiL  of  lirics 
rarliating  hence  into  the  exienuve  Westphaliaa  coal  unj  iron 
fields.  Pop.  (ijoj)  si,o96.  The  lown  poaiesses  Urge  iron- 
works, cool'mines,  rolling-mills,  anc  smelting-vorks,  railway 
workslmpa  and  manufactures  of  wire-rope,  glass,  cberoiaU, 
porcelain  and  soap.  The  first  houses  of  Oberhiuscn  were  built 
in  li^S.  and  it  received  its  municipal  character  in  iS?^ 

OBBRUHHSTEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  is  the  Pmssiia 
province  of  Heste-Nattau,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  RhiDc,  ai 
the  confluence  of  the  Lahn  4  m.  above  Cohleni,  an  the  railway 
from  Cologne  to  Franktort-oa-Miun.  Pop.  (190J)  S4JI.  It 
slill  retains  parts  of  its  ancient  walls  and  rowers,  and  pooe^KS 
a  castle,  the  Schloss  Maninsburg,  formerly  the  residence  ol  ihe 
electors  of  hi alnz,  and  the  chapel.  Marien  Kapelle,  in  which  Ihe 
German  king  Wenceslaus  was  deposed  by  the  electors  in  1400. 
NearthetownistbecBstleofLahncck,  built  about  1 790.  destroyed 
by  the  French  in  rtiSg,  and  restored  in  1854.  In  the  ndj^ 
bourbood  are  lead  and  silver  mino. 

See  J.  Wegeler,  Latnal  anil  Obaiahulan  (TiiB.  iSai). 

OBERHNDER,  ADAM  ADOLF  (1E4S-  ),  German  aa- 
catuiist,  was  bom  at  Ratisbon,  but  alter  1S47  lived  In  Monidi. 
He  studied  painting  al  the  Munich  Academy  under  Piloty,  and 
toon  cUscovered  that  the  true  expression  of  bit  genivt  was  in  the 
field  of  caricature  and  comic  dnwiogs.  He  jCHoed  the  staff  ol 
Lbe  F/irjende  £UfUr,  to  which  he  became  a  constant  contiiboior. 
Unlike  Busch,  whoee  aim  was  the  utmost  simpUdly  of  line  and 
whose  drawings  form  a  running  commentary  to  the  kfcnd. 
Obcri^ndcr's  work  Is  eBentially  pictorial,  and  expressive  m 
itself,  without  the  extraneout  aid  of  the  written  tine.  Amcog 
his  best  drawings  are  hit  parodies  on  tfie  style  of  well-known 
painters,  such  aa  Ihe  "  Variations  on  the  Kis^og  Theme."  Bit 
workt  have  been  cnlleaed  in  tlie  ObirUiidir-AlbMm,  pnblished  by 
Brmun  and  Schneider  in  Munich. 

OBBRLIH,  JEUI  FRfiDtKtC  <174a-iSi6],  German  Protestant 
pastor  and  philanthropist,  the  so     ' 


-  -■  "7*0  a 
In  ij66  he  became  Protestant  pastor  of  Waldbach,  a 
and  barren  region  Id  the  SteintllBl  (Ban-de-la-Roche).  a  valley 
in  the  Vosges  on  the  borders  ol  Alitce  and  Loimioe.  He  set 
himscll  to  better  the  material  equally  with  the  spiiiinal  con- 
liiLion  ol  the  inhabitanls.  He  began  by  crautruciiog  mads 
through  the  valley  and  erecting  bridges,  indiing  the  peasantry 
to  tbe  enlerprite  by  his  personal  example.  He  introduced  ^n 
Improved  tyttem  of  agriculture.  Substantial  cotlagea  were 
erected,  and  various  Industrial  acta  were  introduced.  He 
founded  an  itinerant  library,  originated  Irtfant  scjioois,  and 
establithed  an  ordinary  school  at  each  of  the  hve  villages  in  tbe 
puUh.  In  the  work  ol  education  be  received  great  asststance 
from  his  housekeeper,  Louisa  Scheppler  (17G3-1SJ;).  He  died  ob 
the  ist  of  June  iSifi,  and  wat  interred  with  great  manilotaiiost 
of  honour  and  affection  at  the  village  ol  Urbach. 

bemaileofThDinaiSimi,Sriff  VnufuiiofOkTfiii  ILaodcin.  lb\C:; 
Unuirl  tf  Obtrlin.  mlh  a  llk<n  naUa  </  Inua  StiKPticr  (Loud.  t^. 
1831,  »d  ed.  iSjs);  H.  Wan,  Biar'f^  *l  Otcjfu  (Bimo-i. 
-■■-':  I.  SpKh,  Oterla  U  patUiir  (Straidxirj.  iS6t.  aitd  '-d 


Dni  BiUtr  at 

roKphioe  Butler,  iife^  J. 

Fntiridi  Obaliit,  tin  Ltli€iilbitHl»in).ia  ill 


l?™n?chubL^! 


published  by  Burkhardc  at  Stultgut  in  i&u  in 


OBERLIN,  J.  J. 


OBERUN,  jfefiMIB  JACQUES  (1755-1806),  Alsatian  philo- 
logist and  archaeologist,  brother  of  Jean  Fr£d6ric  Oberlin,  was 
bom  at  Strassburg  on  the  8th  of  August  1735.  While  studying 
theology  at  the  university  he  devoted  spedal  attention  to 
Biblical  archaeology.  In  1755  he  was  chosen  professor  at  the 
gymnasium  of  his  native  town,  in  1763  librarian  to  the  university, 
in  X  7  70  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  in  x  782  of  logic  and  metaphysics. 
Oberlin  published  several  manuals  on  archaeology  and  andent 
geography,  and  made  frequent  excursions  into  di£ferent  provinces 
of  France  to  investigate  antiquarian  remains  and  study  provincial 
dialects,  the  result  appearing  in  Essoi  sur  U  patois  Lorrain 
(1775);  Dissertations  sur  Us  Minnesingers  (1782-1789);  and 
Observations  conccmant  le  patois  et  les  nuturs  des  gens  de  la 
campagne  (1791).  He  also  published  several  editions  of  Latin 
authors.    He  died  on  the  loth  of  October  x8o6. 

OBERLIN,  a  village  of  Lorain  county,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  34  m. 
W.S.W.  of  ClevelandL  Pop.  (1890)  4376;  (1900)  408a  (641  im- 
groes) ;  (19x0)  4365.  It  is  served  by  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  railway,  and  by  the  Cleveland  &  South-Westem 
(electric)  railway,  which  furnishes  connexions  directly  with 
Cleveland  and  Elyria,  and  at  the  village  of  Wellington  (about 
10  m.  S.)  connects  with  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St  Louis,  and  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  railways.  Oberlin  is 
primarily  an  educational  centre,  the  seat  of  Oberlin  College, 
named  in  honour  of  Jean  Fr^^ric  Oberlin,  and  open  to  both 
sexes;  it  embraces  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  an  academy, 
a  Theological  Seminary  (Congre^tional),  which  has  a  Slavic 
department  for  the  training  of  clergy  for  Slavic  immigrants,  and 
a  conservatory  of  music.  In  1909  it  had  twenty  buildings,  and 
a  Memorial  Arch  of  Indiana  buff  limestone,  dedicated  in  X903, 
In  honour  of  Congregational  missionaries,  many  of  them  Oberlin 
graduates,  killed  in  China  in  1900  Its  libraries  contained  in 
X909  98,000  bound  volumes  and  an  equal  number  of  pamphlets, 
and  the  college  had  a  faculty  numbering  X13  and  a  student 
enrolment  of  1944.  The  resources  of  the  college  in  1909  were 
about  $3,500,000.  Under  the  editorship  of  a  professor  emeritus 
b  published  the  Bibliotkeca  Sacra,  a  quarterly  founded  in  1843, 
and  for  many  years  the  organ  of  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary. 

The  village  was  founded  as  Oberlin  Colony  in  1833  (in  1846 
it  was  incorporated  as  the  village  of  Oberlin),  by  the  Rev.  John  J. 
Shipherd  (1802-1844),  pastor  of  a  church  in  Elyria,  and  the 
Rev.  PhOo  Penficld  Stewart  (1798-1868),  a  missionary  to  the 
Choctaws  of  Mississippi,  as  a  home  for  Oberlin  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, which  was  chartered  in  1834;  the  name  Oberlin  College 
was  adopted  in  1850.  To  the  Theological  Seminary,  opened  in 
1835,  there  came  in  the  same  year  forty  students  from  Lane 
Theological  Seminary  in  Cincinnati,  after  the  discussion  of  slavery 
there  had  been  forbidden  by  its  board  of  trustees.  A  former 
member  of  the  board,  Asa  Mahan  (180&-1889),  who  had  strongly 
disapproved  of  the  action  of  the  trustees,  came  to  Oberlin,  and 
became  the  first  president  of  the  college.  Oberlin  was  the  first 
American  college  to  adopt  coeducation  of  sexes,  and  was  a 
|)ioneer  in  America  (1835)  in  the  coeducation  of  the  white  and 
black  races.'  The  village  became  a  station  on  the  Underground 
Railway,  and  an  important  centre  of  anti-slavery  sentiment. 
Manual  labour  was  adopted  at  first  as  a  means  for  students  to 
defray  their  college  expenses.  As  late  as  1906  it  was  estimated 
that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  men  were  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
self-supporting,  as  were  many  of  the  young  women.  What  is 
known  as  the  "  Oberlin  Theology  "  (no  longer  identified  with  the 
college)  centred  in  the  teaching  of  Charles  Grandison  Finney 
(1792-1875),  who  became  professor  of  theology  in  1835  and  was 
Mahan's  successor  in  the  presidency  (1851-1866).  He  was  a 
powerful  preacher  and  teacher,  who  broke  from  Calvinism  in 
denying  imputation  and  teaching  perfect  freedom  of  the  will, 
by  which  perfect  holiness  might  be  attained     Finney  carried 

*  A  runaway  slave,  Littlejohn,  was  taken  at  Oberlin  m  September 
1858  by  a  United  States  marshal,  but  was  rescued  at  Wellington 
Several  of  the  rescuers,  notably  Professor  Henry  Everard  Peck  of 
Oberlin  College,  were  arrested  and  were  imprisoned  in  Cleveland 
for  several  months.  This  was  a  famous  fugitive  slave  case. 
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OBITER  DICTUM— OBJECTIVE 


of  a  penon's  death  (now  *' oUtua^  ")•  .An  " obit "  was  also 
a  service  performed  at  a  funeral  or  in  cpmmemoration  of  a  dead 
person,  particularly  the  founder  or  benefactor  of  a  church, 
collego  or  other  institution,  hence  "obit-days,"  "obit  Sunday," 
&c.  A  "  post-obit "  is  a  bond  given  as  a  security  for  the  repay- 
ment of  money  lent  upon  the  death  of  a  person  from  whom  the 
borrower  has  eipectations  (see  Bond). 

OBITER  DICTUM,  that  which  is  said  by  the  way  or  in  passing 
(Lat.  obf  by,  and  iter,  road);  4>ecifically,  in  law,  an  opinion 
expressed  by  a  judge  incidentally  in  the  course  of  a  case,  on  a 
point  of  law  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  issue  or  not 
forming  part  of  the  grounds  of  the  decision;  such  obiter  dicta 
have  no  binding  authority. 

OBJECT  and  SUBJECT,  in  philosophy,  the  terms  used  to 
denote 'respectivdy  the  external  world  and  consciousness.  The 
term  "  objea  "  (from  Lat.  ob,  over  against,  andyocere.to  throw) 
is  used  generally  in  philosophy  for  that  in  which  an  activity  of 
the  mind  ends,  or  towards  which  it  is  directed.  With  these 
may  be  compared  the  ordinary  uses  of  the  term  for  "  thing  " 
simply,  or  for  that  after  which  one  strives,  or  at  which  one  alms. 
"  Subject,"  literally  that  which  is  "  thrown  under  "  {sub),  is 
originally  the  material  or  content  of  a  discussion  or  Uiought, 
but  in  philosophy  is  used  for  the  thought  or  the  thinking  person. 
The  relation  between  the  thinking  subject  and  the  object  thought 
Is  analogous  to  the  grammatical  antithesis  of  the  same  terms: 
the  "  subject  "da  verb  is  the  person  or  thing  from  which  the 
action  proceeds,  while  the  "  object,"  direct  or  indirect,  is  the 
person  or  thing  affected.  The  true  relation  between  mind  or 
thought  (subject)  and  matter  or  extension  (object)  is  the  chief 
problem  of  philosophy,  and  may  be  investigated  from  various 
standpoints  (see  Psycholooy  and  Metaphysics).  It  should 
be  ol»erved  that  the  philosophical  use  of  "  subject "  is  precisely 
the  opposite  of  the  common  use.  In  ordinary  language  the 
"  subject "  of  discussion,  of  a  poem,  of  a  work  of  art,  is  that 
which  the  speaker,  author  or  artist  treats. 

OBJECTIVE,  or  Object  Glass,  the  lens  of  any  optical  system 
which  first  receives  the  light  from  the  object  viewed;  in  a 
compound  system  the  rays  subsequently  traverse  the  eye-piece. 
The  theoretiod  investigations  upon  which  the  construction  of 
an  optical  system  having  specified  properties  b  based,  are  treated 
in  the  article  Abekkation,  and,  from  another  standpoint,  in 
the  article  DtFntAcnoN.  Here  we  deal  with  the  methods  by 
which  the  theoretical  deductions  arc  employed  by  the  practical 
optician.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  mathematical  calcula- 
tions provide  data  which  are  really  only  approximations,  and 
consequently  it  is  often  found  that  a  system  constructed  on  such 
data  requires  modification  before  it  fulfils  the  practical  require- 
ments. For  example,  take  the  case  of  a  photographic  objective. 
Calculations  of  the  paths  of  two  extreme  rays  in  the  meridional 
section  of  an  oblique  pencil  of  large  aperture  may  prove  that  the 
rays  intersect  on  a  plane  containing  the  axial  focus,  but  similar 
calculations  of  many  other  rays  would  be  necessary  before  the 
mean  point  of  intersection  could  be  settled  with  sufficient 
exactness.  Suppose,  however,  that  the  ot>tician  has  accurately 
realized  the  results  of  the  mathematician,  he  can  then  determine 
the  divergence  of  the  practical  from  the  theoretical  properties 
by  measuring  the  positions  and  conformation  of  the  most  distinct 
or  mean  fod,  and,  if  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  theory  of 
the  construction,  he  can  modify  one  or  more  curvatures  or  thick- 
nesses and  so  attain  to  a  closer  agreement  with  the  ideal.  Theory 
and  practice  co-operate  in  the  realisation  of  an  original  system. 
The  order,  is  net  always  the  same,  but  generally  the  mathe- 
matician, by  notoriously  laborious  calculatioif^,  supplies  data 
which  are  at  first  closely  followed  by  the  constructor  and  after- 
wards modified  in  accordance  with  experimental  observations. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  constructing  an  original  sjrstem, 
the  optician  has  to  deal  with  the  reproduction  of  a  realized  system 
in  different  sizes.  Two  questions  then  arise:  (i)  To  what 
degree  of  accuracy  the  radii  of  curvature  can,  or  should,  be  re- 
peated, and  (a)  to  what  degree  of  uniformity  the  surfaces  can, 
or  should  be  figured.  With  regard  to  the  first  point  there  is 
no  great  difficulty  in  working  the  requisite  iron  or  brass  tools 


of  any  curvature  to  within  an  error  df  iVrth%  of  the  radius; 
male  and  female  templets  being  used  for  very  deep  curves,  and 
the  spherometer  for  tools  of  longer  radii  (by  af^ropriate  grinding 
together,  the  radii  are  alterable  at  will  within  nazxow,  bi:t 
sufficient,  limits).  The  accuracy  attained  in  the  gxiiMfing, 
however,  is  open  to  very  perceptible  modification  by  the  sub- 
sequent polishing  and  figuring  processes.  This  is  particulariy 
undesirable  In  the  case  of  deep  curves  and  large  apertures.  A 
variation  in  a  radius  of  curvature  may  occasion  a  little  sfitenal 
aberration  at  the  axial  focus,  but  if  the  amount  be  small  it 
may  be  neutralized  by  imparting  to  the  lens  a  parabolic  fonn 
or  its  opposite.  Such  an  artifice  is  frequently  adopted  in 
correcting  large  telescope  objectives. 

With  optical  systems  which  transmit  large  pendls  with  con- 
siderable obliquity  (such  as  wide  angle  photographic  objectivs) 
the  curves  are  very  deep,  and  a  departure  from  the  true  radius 
which  would  be  tolerated  in  a  telescope  cannot  be  permitted 
here.  Such  lenses  are  usually  tested  by  means  of  a  master  curve 
worked  in  glass.  The  master  curve  b  fitted  to  the  experimental 
lens,  and  an  inspection  of  the  interference  fringes  shows  the 
quality  of  the  fit — whether  it  be  perfect,  or  too  shallow  or  too 
deep.  The  workman  then  modifies  his  polisher  or  stroke  in  ocder 
to  correct  the  divergence.  Flat  surfaces  are  tested  similarfy. 
This  test  by  contact  has  been  strongly  advocated  and  has  been 
regarded  as  sufficient  to  detect  all  irregularities  of  any  moment. 
This  claim,  however,  is  not  justified,  for  the  test  is  not  scnsiiive 
to  erron  sufficient  in  amount  to  render  a  telescope  objective 
almost  valueless;  but  such  erron  are  tuSfy  disceiuUe  by 
other  optical  devices.  In  general,  accuracy  in  the  radn  c^ 
curvature  is  of  primary  importance  and  trueness  of  figuring 
is  of  secondaxy  importance  in  photographic  objectives,  while 
the  reverse  holds  with  telescopic  objectives;  in  wide  an^ 
microscopic  objectives  these  two  conditions  are  of  equal  moment. 
Eye  lueoes  do  not  require  the  same  degree  oi  accuracy  either 
in  the  curvature  or  the  figuring. 

A  rough  idea  of  the  exactitude  to  which  the  Curiae  of  the  finest 
telescope  objectives  must  be  carried  out  is  readi^  deduced.  If  two 
slips  oi  paper,  bearing  printed  letters  jy  of  an  m.  hig|a  be  placed 
in  almost  exact  ali^ment,  one  31*2  in.  from  tbe  eye  and  the  otJher 

29  in.,  and  viewed  in  moderate  daylight  with  the  eye  ha\iiw  a  pupil- 
ary aperture  of  i  of  an  in.,  one*aet  of  the  letters  will  be  IrgiUe 
while  the  other  »  not.  In  tlus  case  the  difference  of  couvtiinmcg  or 
refracting  power  exerciaed  by  the  eye  in  transferring  its  focus  fraoi 
one  slip  to  the  other  b  tit  crone  quarter  differ.  If  an  image  00  the 
retina  is  i  diopter  out  of  locus,  then  each  point  of  the  object  b  repK- 
aented  by  a  circle  of  conf  udon  0^)004  in.  or  7'  45'  in  aosular  measure 
in  dbmeter,  the  focal  length  of  the  eye  being  assumea  to  be  0-5  in. 
and  the  pupUbry  aperture  I  of  an  in.  It  the  effective  apertniv 
of  the  pupil  or  the  aperture  of  a  pendl  traversing  the jpapa  be  i/sth 
of  thb  standard,  the  siae  of  the  disk  of  confusion  wOl  be  the  sarae 
{vU.  OK)0O4  in.)  if  the  retinal  image  be  n  quarter  diopters  oat  of  foetid 
In  general,  for  a  constant  rise  oitlie  circle  of  coofusion  or,  in  other 
wonia,  the  same  amount  of  visual  blurring,  the  apertures  of  the 
pencib  traversing  the  pupil  and  the  focuanng  cnon  (expreaaed  in 
quarter  diopters)  vary  inveisely. 

If  a  portion  of  a  figured  surface  of  a  telescope  objective  (fiSen 
in  curvature  from  the  major  portion  of  the  lens  ao  as  to  fonn  a  circle 
of  confusion  00  the  retina  of  a  diameter  not  km  than  a'  45*.  h  b 
clear  that  the  lens  b  faulty,  the  image  formed  by  the  perfect  parrim 
being  diarp  and  well  denned,  and  that  formed  by  the  imperfect 
portion  blurred  to  the  extent  above  determined,  and  to  a  gfeAtft 
extent  if  we  allow  for  the  effect  of  diffraction  in  the  fonnataoa  of  tlar 
image.  For  exampb,  a  protuberance  i  in.  in  dbmeter  at  the  oesitre 
<^  an  object  gUia  of  la  in.  aperture  refracting  to  a  separate  focvs 
would  theoretically  form  a  spurious  disk  of  about  5  seconds  diameter, 
which  would  subtend  a  dbmeter  of  50  minutes  at  the  retina  under  a 
power  of  600. 

Regarding  7'  4s'  as  the  manmum  dbmeter  of  a  geometric  circle  of 
confusion  permissible  in  a  telescopic  object  gbas,  we  raucwd  to 
determine  the  heights  of  the  protuberance  or  depreasioo  which  catoaes 
it.  If  /  be  the  equivalent  focal  length  of  the  eye-piece  and  F  that  ef 
the  objective  (the  back  focal  lensth  in  the  case  of  the  microscope), 
then  the  linear  error  at  the  focus  <h  the  eye-pieoe  b  ^  ^,  or,  i ^ 

as  a  variatMO  of  i/F.  Th(f/F)'.    (-^)-    If  a  lens  baa 

pbne  and  is  worked  to  a  mathematically  Aaip  edge,  its  thidmrss  f 
at  the  centre  is  (approximately)  AV8r,  where  A  is  the  whole  aoert«v 

I  and  f  the  radius;  and  if  f  be  the  cauivalcnt  focal  length 
refractive  index,  we  may  write  f-£(M-i)  and  obtain 
l-AV^Oi-i)       .      .      .      •  (Ij. 


OBJECTIVISM— OBLIGATION 


It  is  deir  that  for  lenses  to  w&ich  the  focal  leogth  is  laife  coippai«d 
with  the  aperture,  the  thickness  /  is  independent  of  the  shape  of  the 
kns  so  bnc  as  the  focal  length  and  aperture  remain  constant. 
Consequently  a  protuberance  mav  be  regarded  as  a  thin  meniscus 
lens  with  mathematically  sharp  cog^  accurately  fitted  to  a  perfectly 
regular  spherical  surface.  Substituting  for  i/f  the  yii  (//F)'  obtained 
above  it  follows  that  a* 


/- 


AU-OTsS" 


ii)' 


W. 


The  effective  aperture  of  the  eye  has  been  supposed  to  be  I  in.; 
calling  this  P.  it  is  then  obvious  that  (since  F/(  is  the  magnifying 
power)  P(F/(^  .is  the  theoretical  aperture  of  objective  requisite  to 
supply  the  jF  in.  eye-pendl.  Subeatuting  F(JFlf)  for  A  in  equation 
(a)  we  obtam 


<-P»/8(m- 0X156 


(3). 


This  relation  gives  the  thickneis  of  a  meniflcus  protuberance  fitted 
to  an  objective  (assumed  to  have  an  unlimited  aperture)  which  fills 
the  I  in.  pupil  and  oocasuns  the  ma»imtim  blurring  pfwwtfMKU- 
If  M  be  x«f ,  I  IS  equal  to  1/39.936  in. 

If  the  thiclmess  t  correspond  to  the  aperture  A,  then  for  another 
aperture  a  to  produce  the  same  blurring  we  must  have  A'  (i/F)  * 
A(i/F)A/a,  f^.  the  focal  length  of  the  protuberance,  and  tberaore 
the  thickness  I  must  vary  as  A.  Consider  a  telescope  of  la  in. 
aperture,  focal  length  of  objective  (F)  » 180  in.,  focal  lengdi  of  eye- 
piece (/)  o«3  m.  and  magnifying  power  (F//)  "600.  The  aperture 
theoretically  requisite  to  transmit  the  pupillary  pencil  of  |  in. 
aperture  is  i«6oo  ■■  75^  in.  If  the  permissible  protuberance  cover  the 
entire  aperture  of  75  in.  its  thickness  would  be  1/39,9^36  in.  as  above, 
but  if  restricted  to  a  diameter  of  I  in.,  then  the  maximum  allowable 
thickness  would  be  I /75.X  1/39.936  in."say  1/3,000,000  m.  Since 
the  latter  protuberance,  is  assumed  to  fill  only  ^  of  the  aperture 
of  the  pupu  of  the  eye,  it  produces  an  error  in  focussing  equivalent 
to  75  quarter  diopters  or  ^A.  If  we  take  the  power  of  the  ey^ 
piece  to  be  i/-3  in.  and  subtract  from  it  75/150,  we  obtaini  /'df , 
so  that  AF  b  -  -o^  in. 

Either  the  knife^ge  test,  or  the  more  usual  method  of  testing 
figuring  by  examinin|;  the  out-of-focus  disks  formed  on  the  retina 
When  the  eye-piece  is  inside  and  outside  its  correct  focus,  would 
certainly  show  the  effect  of  this  protuberance  as  a  bright  central 
spot  when  inside  focus,  and  a  dark  central  patch  when  outinde; 
a  practised  eye  can  detect  one-half  the  above  error,  and  a  quarter 
when  the  power  is  laoo  instead  of  600.  It  may  be  noticed  that, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  the  error  permissible  in  a  reflecting 
telescope  is  onl^r  one  quarter  of  that  admitted  in  the  refractor.  In 
the  case  of  a  micixncope  objective  of  10  in.  back-focal-lengtn  used 
with  a  I  in.  eye-piece,  the  aperture  required  to  transmit  the  pupillary 
pencil  of  i  m.  aperture  is  i}  in.  Regardii^  the  supposititious 
protuberance  or  depression  as  ^  in.  in  diameter,  its  thick- 
ness or  depth  must  not  exceed  1/39*936  Xo^S/i  -as,  or  say  i  /i  fioojooo 
in.  Therefore  the  accuracy  01  ngiiring  required  in  the  best  micro- 
scopes does  not  fall  far  short  of  that  required  in  telescopes. 

The  best  optical  workmanship,  as  applied  to  large  reflecting  sur- 
faces, aims  at  reducing  local  protuberances  or  depressions  to  within 
the  limiting  height  or  depth  of  one  twelve-miUionth  part  of  their 
diameter  (A)  and  the  optical  methods  which  detect  these  errors  are 
exceedingly  delicate.  The  finest  spherometer  detects  errora  down 
to  about  tnree-millionths  of  an  inch,  below  which  it  is  valueless.  The 
same  appliies  to  the  study  of  the  interference  fringes  formed  ndien  a 
master  curve  u  fitted,  it  will  not  show  up  such  fine  errors.  The 
figuring  of  spherical  surfaces  la  in.  or  more  in  diameter  by  abrasion 
with  a  polisher  so  that  no  part  of  the  surface  is  elevated  or  depressed 
above  the  average  level  by  more  than  the  above  defined  amounts  is 
commonly  practised,  but  much  technical  knowledge  is  necessary  for 
success.  It  is  a  sine  qua  mm  that  the  material  of  the  polisher  should 
be  as  plastic  and  inelastic  as  is  consistent  with  a  mooerate  degree  of 
hardness.  The  best  material  for  large  work  is  Stockholm  pitcn  from 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  turpentine  has  been  removed  by 
evaporation,  and  the  abrasive  used  is  the  finest  rouge  and  water. 
For  small  work  certain  waxes,  more  or  less  mixed  with  rouge  or  putty 
powder,  are  used.  Water  u  used  as  the  lubricant.  During  delicate 
figuring  temperature  changes  must  be  carefully  avoided,  otherwise 
buckling  and  consequent  Sad  figuring  of  the  lens  or  a  variation  in 
the  haraness  of  the  polisher  may  supervene.  The  motion  of  the 
P<>">hcr  must  therefore  be  leisurely.  Moreover,  any  surface  must  be 
allowed  to  attain  a  uniform  temperature  before  testing.  When, 
"  ?  f  ^^^"'*  ^"  elevation  or  depression  on  a  large  lens  appar- 
ently refuses  to  be  dislodged  by  straightforward  polishing,  recourse 
IS  had  to  local  retouching.  The  faulty  parts  are  localised  by  optical 
tests  and  then  rubbed  down  by  sinafl  polishers  of  an  inch  or  more 
^^  Jr'^'P^^^*  ^^  this  way  a  central  protuberance  i  in.  in  diameter 
and  1/3,000.000  of  an  in.  high  standing  on  the  centre  of  a  large 
^l^jcttve  may  be  removed  by  a  polisher  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter 
worked  at  200  half  inch  stroxes  per  minutfc  and  at  a  pressure  of  6  ois. 
in  about  a  minute.  Great  care  is  reauired.  for  if  the  process  be  carried 
too  far,  the  whole  surface  must  oe  re-figurcd.  Local  retouching 
serves  to  remove  those  conspicuous  sones  of  aberration  to  which 
certain  photographic  lenses  of  large  relative  aperture  are  necessarily 
liable.  An  annular  channel  is  polished  out  at  a  mean  distance  equal 
to  ^  of  the  semi-aperture  from  the  centre  of  the  lens,  and  this  is 
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carefully  shaded  off  towards  the  centre  and  also  towards  the  edge, 
this  corrects  the  zone  of  ray*  which  focus  at  a  point  short  of  the 
focus  of  the  centre  and  edge  rays.  This  correction  b  partkularly 
necessary  in  the  case  of  certain  lenses  designed  for  stellar  photo- 
graphy. (H.  D.  T.) 

OB4ECnVI81I»  in  phUosopliy,  a  tenn  used,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  Subjectivism,  for  any  theoxy  of  knowledge  which  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  attributes  reality  (as  the  source  and 
necessary  pre-requisite  of  knowledge)  to  the  external  world. 
Tht  distinction  is  bssed  upon  the  philosophical  antithesis 
of  the  tenns  Object  and  Subject,  and  their  respective 
adjectival  forms  "  objective  "  and  "  subjective."  In  common  use 
these  terms  are  opposed  as  qmonymous  respectively  with  "  real  " 
and  "  imaginary,"  "  pracUcal "  and  "  theoreUcal,"  "  physical " 
and  "  psychic."  A  man  "  sees  "  an  apparition;  was  there  any 
physical  manifestation,  or  was  it  merely  a  creation  of  his  mind  ? 
If  the  latter  the  phenomenon  is  described  as  purely  subjective. 
Subjectivism  in  its  extreme  form  denies  that  mind  can  know 
more  than  its  own  states.  Objects,  i^.  things-in-themselves, 
may  or  may  not  exist:  the  mind  knows  only  its  own  sensa- 
tions, perceptions,  ideal  constructions  and  so  forth.  In  a 
modified  form  "subjectivism"  is  that  theory  which  attaches 
spedal  importance  to  the  part  played  by  the  mind  in  the 
flfcu™ii*»i'ftp  of  experience.  See  Psycholooy;  Relativity 
or  Kmowleoox. 

OBLATION,  an  offering  (Late  Lat.  oUaiiOf  from  cfferre, 
oUatum,  to  offer),  a  term,  piauticularly  in  ecclesiastical  usage, 
for  a  solemn  offering  or  presentation  to  (jod.  It  is  thus  applied 
to  certain  parts  of  the  Eucharistic  service  in  the  Roman  Church. 
There  are  "two  oblations,"  the  "lesser  oblation,"  generally 
known  as  the  "offertory,"  in  which  the  bread  and  wine  yet 
uhoonsecrated  are  presented,  and  the  "greater  oblation,"  the 
"oblation"  proper,  forming  the  latter  part  of  the  prayer  ci 
consecration,  when  the  "Body  and  Blood"  are  ceremonially 
presented.  The  word  "oblate"  is  an  ecclesiastical  term  for 
penoDs  who  have  devoted  themselves  or  have  been  devoted 
as  children  by  their  parents  to  a  monastic  life.  "  ObUte  "  is 
more  familiar  in  the  Roman  Church  as  the  name  of  a  religious 
congregation  of  secular  priests,  the  Oblate  Fathers  of  St  Charles. 
They  are  placed  under  the  absolute  authority  of  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  in  which  they  are  established  and  can  be  employed 
by  him  on  any  duties  he  may  think  fit.  This  congregation  was 
founded  in  1578  under  the  name  of  Oblates  of  the  Blened  Virgin 
and  St  Ambrose  by  St  Charles  Borromeo,  archbishop  of  Milan 
(see  BoutOMEO,  Caklo).  There  b  a  similar  congregation  of 
secular  priests,  the  Oblates  of  Mary  the  Immaculate,  founded 
at  Marseilles  in  18x5. 

OBUOATION,  in  law,  a  term  derived  from  the  Roman  law, 
in  which  Migatio  signified  a  tie  of  law  {vinculum  jwis)  whereby 
one  person  is  bound  to  perform  or  forbear  some  act  for  another. 
The  obligaiio  tA  Roman  law  arose  either  from  voluntary  acts 
or  from  drcumstances  to  which  legal  consequences  were  annexed. 
In  the  former  case  it  was  said  to  arise  ex  contractu,  from  contract, 
in  the  latter  quasi  ex  conbradu,  ex  ddicto,  or  quasi  ex  delicio— 
that  is  to  say,  from  tort,  or  from  acts  or  omissions  to  which  the 
law  practiodly  attached  the  same  results  as  it  did  to  contract 
or  tort.  Obligatio  was  used  to  denote  either  end  of  the  legal 
chain  that  bound  the  parties,  the  right  of  the  party  who  could 
compd  fulfilment  of  the  obligatio,  the  creditor,  or  the  duty  of 
the  party  who  could  be  compelled  to  fulfilment,  the  debitor. 
In  English  law  obligation  has  only  the  latter  sense.  Creditor 
and  debtor  have  also  lost  their  Roman  law  signification;  they 
have  been  narrowed  to  mean  the  parties  where  the  obligation 
is  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  In  English  law  obligation 
is  used  in  at  least  four  senses— (i)  any  duty  imposed  by  law; 
(2)  the  special  duty  created  by  a  vinculum  juris;  (3)  not  the 
duty,  but  the  evidence  of  the  duty^^t  is  to  say,  an  instrument 
under  seal,  otherwise  called  a  bond;  (4)  the  operative  part  of 
a  bond.  The  third  use  of  the  woid  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
older  writers.  Simplex  and  duplex  obligatio  were  the  old  names 
for  what  are  now  more  commonly  called  a  single  and  a  double 
or  conditional  bond.  The  party  bound  is  still  called  the  obligor, 
the  party  in  whose  favour  the  bond  is  made  the  obligee.    The 
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fourth,  like  the  third,  is  a  use  scarcely  found  except  in  the  older 
writers.  The  word  "  bond  "  is  of  course^  a  mere  translation 
of  oUigatio.  Obligations  may  be  either  perfect  or  imperfect. 
A  perfect  obligation  is  one  which  is  directly  enforceable  by 
legal  proceedings;  an  imperfect  or  moral  obligation  (the 
naturalis  obligatio  of  Roman  law)  is  one  in  which  the  vinculum 
juris  is  in  some  respects  incomplete,  so  that  it  cannot  be  directly 
enforced,  though  it  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  legal  effect.  A 
perfect  obligation  may  become  imperfect  by  lapse  of  time  or 
other  means,  and,  conversely,  an  imperfect  obligation  may  under 
certain  circumstances  become  perfect.  Thus  a  debt  may  be 
barred  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations  and  so  cease  to  be  enforce- 
able. The  obligation,  however,  remains,  though  imperfect, 
for  if  there  be  a  subsequent  admowledgment  by  the  debtor, 
the  debt  revives,  and  the  imperfect  obligation  becomes  again 
perfect.  At  one  period  there  was  some  doubt  among  English 
lawyers  whether  a  moral  obligation  could  be  regarded  as  sufficient 
consideration  for  a  contract;  it  has  now,  however,  been  long 
decided  that  it  cannot  be  so  regarded. 

American  law  is  in  general  agreement  with  English,  except  in 
the  case  of  Louisiana,  where  the  terms  obligor  and  obligee  are 
used  in  as  wide  a  sense  as  the  debitor  and  creditor  of  Roman  law. 
By  art.  3522  of  the  Louisiana  dvil  code  obligor  or  debtor  means 
the  person  who  has  engaged  to  perform  some  obligation,  obligee 
or  creditor  the  person.in  favour  of  whom  some  obligation  is  con- 
tracted, whether  such  obligation  be  to  pay  money  or  to  do  or 
not  to  do  something.  The  term  obligation  b  important  in 
America  from  its  use  in  art.  L  s.  10  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  "  No  state . . .  shall  pass  any . . .  law . . .  impairing 
the  obligatbn  of  contracts."  This  does  not  affect  the  power 
of  Congress  to  pass  such  a  law.  Contracts  between  private 
individuals  are  of  course  within  the  provision.  So  are  private 
conveyances,  charters  of  private  corporations  and  statutory 
and  other  grants  by  a  state.  On  the  other  hand,  marriage  and 
divorce,  and  arrangements  which  are  political  in  their  nature, 
such  as  charters  of  municipal  corporations,  licences  to  carry  on 
particular  trades  or  regulations  of  police  are  not  within  the 
provision.  In  order  to  fall  within  it,  the  law  must  act  upon  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  and  not  mmly  upon  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure. If  it  act  not  upon  the  terms  but  upon  the  remedy,  it 
impairs  the  obligation  if  it  purport  to  be  retrospective,  but  it 
is  valid  so  far  as  it  applies  to  subsequent  contracts. 

OBNOXIOUS  (Lat.  obnoxiosus,  from  ob,  over,  against,  and 
noxa^  harm),  a  word  originally  meaning  "  exposed  to  harm  or 
injury,"  but  now  "  exciting  aversion  or  dislike."  The  current 
use  dates  from  the  later  17th  century. 

OBOE,  or  Hautboy  (Fr.  hautbois,  Ger.  Hobott  Ital.  oboe), 
the  treble  member  of  the  class  of  wood-wind  instruments,  having 
a  conical  bore  and  a  double  reed  mouthpiece.  The  oboe  consists 
of  a  conical  wooden  tube,  composed  of  three  Joints,  upper, 
middle  and  bell,  and  of  a  short  metal  tube  to  which  are  bound 
by  many  turns  of  waxed  silk  the  two  thin  pieces  of  cane  that  form 
the  mouthpiece.  These  pieces  of  cane  are  so  bevelled  and 
thinned  at  the  end  which  is  taken  into  the  mouth  that  the 
gentlest  stream  of  compressed  air  suffices  to  set  them  vibrating. 
Practice  has  demonstrated  that  the  reed  stalk  of  which  the 
double  reed  mouthpiece  is  made,  should  not  be  of  narrower 
internal  diameter  than  the  pipe  containing  the  column  of  air 
upon  which  it  is  destmed  to  act.  The  phiyer  breathes  gently 
into  the  aperture,  which  has  the  form  of  a  very  narrow  ellipse, 
managing  his  breath  as  for  singing.  The  vibrations  of  the  double 
reed  produce  in  the  stream  of  compressed  air  issuing  from  the 
player's  lips  the  rhythmical  series  of  pulses  necessary  to  generate 
sound  waves  in  the  stationary  column  of  air  within  the  main  tube 
of  the  instrument. 

In  the  upper  and  middle  Joints  are  the  rings  and  keys  covering 
lateral  holes  bored  through  the  tube,  by  means  of  which  the 
column  of  air,  and  consequently  the  wave  length,  may  be  shortened 
at  will;  the  bell  joint  contains  one  or  two  keys  normally  open, 
which  when  closed  extend  the  lowest  register  by  lengthening 
the  air  column.  These  holes  and  keys  produce  the  fundamental 
scale  of  the  oboe,  which  possesses  notes  sufficient  for  an  octave 


with  all  chromatic  intervals.  The  next  octaves  are  obtained 
by  means  of  cross  fingering  (Fr.  doigii  fourchu^  Ger.  CabdiriJ), 
and  of  the  octave  keys,  which  do  not  give  out  an  iadependat 
note  of  their  own,  but  determine  a  node  in  the  coluinn  of  air, 
whereby  the  latter  divides  and  vibrates  in  two  half  sections 
producing  the  second  harmonic  overtone  or  octave.  In  order 
to  obtain  this  result  the  pla3rer  increases  the  pnastoe  of  his 
breath  and  alio  the  tension  of  his  lips  against  the  reed. 


The  compass  of  the  oboe  is  from^^=» 
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chromatic  semitones.    The  G  clef  is  used  in  noiatioa  and  all 
notes  are  sounded  as  written. 

The  quality  of  tone  or  timbre  depends  primarily  on  the  ood- 
figuralion  of  the  sound  waves  (see  Horn),  which  is  *«<*»■<-«***< 
by  the  special  characteristics  of  the  mouth- 
piece: the  musical  tone  of  an  instrument 
may  be  said  to  be  due  more  directly  to  the 
prevalence  and  relative  strength  of  the 
many  harmonics  which  go  to  make  up  a 
composite  tone  or  clang.  The  quality  of  the 
oboe  tone  resembles  that  of  the  E  string  of 
the  violin,  but  is  more  nasal,  more  penetrat- 
ing and  shriller.  The  lower  register  is  thin 
and  somewhat  sweeter,  approximating  to  the 
upper  register  of  the  cor  anglais.  But  the 
timbre  does  not  vary  appreciably  in  the 
different  registers,  and  to  this  want  of  variety 
in  tone  colour  is  due  the  unpopularity  of  the 
oboe  as  a  solo  instrument,  although  it  is 
invaluable  as  a  melody-leading  instrument  in 
the  orchestra,  balanc^  by  clarinets  and  flutes. 
The  oboe  lends  itself  admimbly  to  pastoral 
music.  The  technical  capabilities  of  the  in- 
strument are  very  varied.  It  is  possible  to 
play  on  it  diatonic  and  chromatic  scale  and 
arpeggio  passages,  legato  and  staccato,  leaps; 
canlabile  passages;  sustained  notes,  cres- 
cendo and  diminuendo,  grace  notes  and  shakes 
(with  reservations).  The  keys  having  many 
sharps  and  flats  are  the  most  difficult  for  the 
oboist. 

The  double  reed  is  the  most  simple,  as  it  is 
probably  the  oldest,  of  all  reed  contnvancea.  It 
IS  sufficient  to  flatten  the  end  of  a  wheat  straw 
to  conititutc  an  apparatus  capable  of  setting  in 
vibration  by  the  orcath  the  column  of  air  con- 
tained in  the  rudimentary  tube;  the  inventioa 
of  this  reed  u  cenainly  due  to  chance  An 
apparatus  for  sonorous  disturbance  thus  found, 
it  was  easy  to  improve  it  :  for  the  wheat  stalk 
a  reed  stallc  was  substituted,  and  in  the  extremity 
of  its  pipe  another  reed  stalk  much  shorter  in 
lenfi;th  was  inserted,  pared  and  flattened  at  the 
end:  and  then  came  the  lateral  holes,  probably 
another  discovery  of  the  great  inventor  chance. 
For  the  reed  tube  a  wooden  one  was  substituted, 
still  oreserving  the  reed  tongue,  and  it  is  In 
this  form,  after  having  played  an  iroporunt 
part  amongst  the  sonorous  contrivances  of  ai»< 
tiquity,  that  we  find  the  ancestor  of  the  oboe 
playing  a  part  no  Ics^  important  in  the  l6ch 
century,  in  which  it  formed  the  interesting 
families  of  the  cromomcs,  the  corthols  and  the 
cervelas.  All  these  families  have  disappeared 
from  the  instrumental  combinations  of  Europe, 
but  they  ate  still  to  be  found  in  Eastern  wind  instnunents.  sucb 
as  the  Caucasian  sala$nouri»  the  Chinese  kwantu,  and  the  kiUkmk,  U 
Japan. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  when  it  was  that  man  first  employed  i^e 
phenomena  of  double  reeds  and  conical  pipes,  but  the  knowkdjirg  H 
them  must  at  least  ha\T  been  later  than  that  of  tlse  c>l3adr»  ^ 
pipe,  which  we  may  rerard  as  direaly  furnished  by  nature.  Th.«* 
antiquity  made  use  of  them,  however,  has  been  proved  by  Cc%^k^ 
in  his  admirable  Hisloire  d$  la  musiaue  dans  rantiqmilf.i  box  ti^ii 
learned  author  states  that  the  double-reed  pipes  held  but  &bi  b> 
significant  place  In  the  instrumental  musk  of  ancient.  Gcveoe  not 
Rome,  a  statement  which  is  (^)en  to  challenge  (see  Aclos). 
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reeonrtructed  with  the  Improvemenu  of  modem  nunulaclure, 
A  siniilir  timiTre  wu  iftifidally  pftxiuced  Li  the  oboe  by  meant  of 
mutea  or  mdini  compoKd  of  hoUow  conei  of  wood,  billi  of  piper.' 
pietei  nf  Minre,'  &c 


.e  find  tbe  Inttnimenta 

nx  of  "  tro>  bdi."  the  ii)  ind  (6) . 


but  tneinitT 

ing  at  the  lower  pin  of  [he  initniment ;  they  11 

piece  of  wood.    Ji  !■  probably  tming  10  the 

pipe  thlt  the  vtiricn]   name   of   fagot   wai    a"^^ 

Itilian  ai  faiotto.  and   in   Orman  aa   Fifott. 

■^—-1  nani^  Afnnio  hai  been  umEd  aa  the 


focrccd  in  a  aina^ 


■See  Henri  Lavoii,   I 


*  MuHirgiini,  It  Pluialia  (AJraala. 
'Gtichicliu  if  Imlmmnlalmimli  im  it^ 


Slciunund  Schnilierof  Nurenben^acquiriedagTcairepautiDnii 
K  16lh  century  For  makini  the  "  bataon."  a  Frefldt  weed  labst^ 
ited  lor  the  oM  fagot,  and  idofited  In  Eiglind  aa  taHeoa.    Hu 


1  leDglhedlng  of  the  in 

Dok  111  modem  form  11  (hit  epoch.    The  fou 


1  ■  - Jl 
tour  kr^ain  ihe  EmjdapUii  cj'DideroI  arid  d'Alenh^tPam, 
1751-176$).   The  Bumber  ol  keya  iocreuidby  the  be-— ■--   ' -' 


liP.-,. 


' '  ion  of  acnte  honnonjca.  It  via  im- 
.  .nd  C.  Mahillon.  Bnui^  [See  ite 
m  of  the  flute  doe  to  TiKobild  Boikia 


ei  il  ctMBpriitd  between "    1   1 : 
ekiwer.    ^  CoHiurAComi. 


ivot.™"^-'' 

■;A  fine 
m&r  irr  fmiaaat  U  OtiUrTtki.  Bd.  iiL  p. 

<■  See  Cipuin  C.  R.  Dav'*  CutlMt  ^  I 
AMMfd  a!  Uh  Kayat  MMarj  E^dBiili** 

■  lb.  p.  7S.  No,  ija 


OBOK,  1  Btipon  on  Uit  nonh  iboce  of  tbe  GdU  of  Tijun, 
N  £.  Afiia,  inquired  by  Faacx  in  iSAi.  It  gave  its  dudc  to  the 
aikmy  of  Obok,  now  meiged  in  the  French  SonuU  cout  pn>- 
Itctorate  (lee  Sohaulakd:  Frendi).  The  port  Is  Kpmtcd 
[n»1  the  spcn  ki  by  conl  leels,  but  ii  only  pailuilly  ihctteied 
fiam  tbe  wisdi.  Thii  led  to  the  pncUcal  abudoninait  of  tbe 
lawn  by  the  French,  vbo  b  iSqA  truuferrtd  to  Jibuti,  on  tbe 
oppodte  tboiT  of  the  Culf  of  Tilun,  tbe  seu  of  govcfsiDeiit  cC 
the  coioDy.  Obok  {•  conixcted  mlh  Aden  and  Jibuti  by  nib- 
mirine  c^ilei.    Po|iulaliaii  about  joa 

OBU,  t.  river  of  Gemuuiy,  la  the  Fniniui  province  of  Foaen, 
a  leJt-Junk  tributary  of  the  Wanhe.  It  ri«»  ncuOhn,  N.W. 
frum  KuchmlD,  and  fonna  in  Its  couth  manhea,  lalLcs  and 
the  lo^alled  Great  Obnbnich  {[en).  The  latter,  jo  m.  long 
ud  about  5  at-  broad,  It  a  deep  dcpRssion  in  the  nndulatlnft 
oiuatij  of  aoath-wett  Poeen,  The  river  Ei  ban  *<»Ti'mwi  in 
and  caaaliied  and  aflonia  euxOent  water  tianiit  for  the  agri- 
cnUutil  produce  of  the  dhtrict. 

VBRIBI,  WniUUi  UDTH  (180J-1864),  Iridi  icvolnllonary 
poUtidan,  am  of  Sir  Edwaid  O'Brien,  a  deicendant  of  Brian 
BoniDibc  (d.  1014),  king  of  Inland  (ice  Claxi),  na  bora 
in  Co.  Clare  on  the  oth  of  October  1803,  and  received  hii 
education  at  Hamiw  and  at  Cambridge.     He  took  tbe  additional 

in  Luneiick.  He  entered  parilament  ia  iSiS  as  member  for 
Ennis.  and  from  1S35  to  1B4S  represented  the  county  of  LimeiidL 
Although  he  ipoke  in  iSiS  in  favour  of  Catholic  emandpatiia, 
he  lor  many  yeaia  continued  to  diflcr  on  other  pointa  bom  tbe 
gintral  policy  of  O'ConneQ.  But  he  opposed  thi  Iriih  Anu 
Act  of  iSt3,  and  became  an  active  member  of  the  Rqieal  Aiaoda- 
tion.  Though  be  waa  destitute  of  oratorical  gifta,  hii  atralgn- 
nuni  of  the  Engliih  goverrunent  ol  Ireland  secured  bim 
enthusiaatic  altadunent  as  a  popular  leader:  In  July  ia46  tbe 
"  Voung  Ireland "  party,  with  Smith  O'Brien  and'  Gavan 
Duffy  at  their  head,  left  the  Kcpeal  Auodalion.  and  in  tbe 
beginning  of  1S47  establidcd  the  Iriib  Confederatitm.  In  May 
iM  he  vai  tried  at  Dublin  for  Mdlilon,  but  the  jury  disagreed. 
In  the  following  July  he  eilabliahed  a  war  dittctoiy,  and 
attempted  to  rnake  a  rising  among  the  peasantry  of  Ballingarry, 
but  although  he  vaa  at  £rat  joined  by  a  large  following  the 
DUveraenE  wanted  Cohesion,  and  the  vacillating  crowd  dbpened 
at  Knn  aa  news  reached  them  of  the  approach  of  tbe  dragoons. 
O'Brien  was  arrested  at  Thurlea,  tried  and  sentenced  to  death. 
The  sentence  waa,  however,  commuted  to  liaciportation  to 
Tasmania  for  life.  In  February  1854  he  received  hia  liberty  on 
condition  of  never  levi^Ung  tbe  United  Kingdom:  and  in  Mar 
i8s6  he  obtained  a  full  pardon,  and  returned 
1856  be  published  Prituipitt  ej  Cnonmenl,  or 
Eiit.  He  died  at  Bangor,  north  Wales,  on  the  iSlh  of  June, 
1S64.  He  bad  five  sons  and  two  daughtera.  His  eldest  brother, 
J-uciat,  became  ijth  Baron  Inchiquin  in  18S5,  at  heir  male  to 
the  3td  marquis  of  Thomond,  at  whose  death  In  iSss  tbe  oar- 
quiute  of  Thomond  and  the  earldom  of  Inchiquin  became 
eninct.     (See  iMcrnqtmi,  1st  Eau.  07.) 

OBSCEHITV  (from  tbe  adjective  "  obaceoe,"  LaL  cfaetnut, 
evU-Ioaking,  filthy).  By  Fj^disb  law  it  is  an  Indicuble  mi>- 
demeanour  to  ahow  an  obscene  exhibition  or  to  publish  any 
obscene  matter,  whether  It  be  in  wtitiog  or  by  pictures,  effixy 
or  otherwise.  The  ptedse  ■"■•"' '"g  of  "  obscene  "  is,  however, 
decidedly  ambiguous.  It  hat  been  defined  as  "  something  oSen- 
tive  to  modesty  or  decency,  or  eipressiag  or  suggesting  unchsate 
or  lustful  ideas  or  bting  impute,  iodecent  or  lewd."  But  the  test 
of  criminality  aa  accepted  in  England  and  Canada  Is  whether 
the  exhibition  or  matter  complained  of  tends  to  deprave  and 

and  who  are  likely  to  vist  the  nhitjtion,  or  to  tee  the  matter 

published.     If  the  exhibition  or  publ 

this  eflect,  the  motive  of  the  publish! 

Even  in  the  case  of  Judidal  proceedings,  newspaper* 

privileged  to  publish  evidence  which  (alls  within  tbe  it 

In  dealing  with  writings  alleged  to  be  obscene,  the  cc 

jury  have  to  consider  tbe  effect  of  tbe  whole  work  and  no 


ation  is  calculated  to  hare 


the  particular  extract  challenged  a>  Improper;  and  m  practice 
it  Is  difficult  to  induce  juries  to  convict  the  publishers  of  well- 
known  and  old-established  works  of  real  literary  quality  on  the 
ground  that  they  contain  passages  oEcruuve  to  modern  twtiont 
ofpcopriety.  In  the  case  of  exhibitions  of  sculpture  and  pictures 
some  diffiodty  is  (bund  in  drawing  the  line  between  representa- 
tion of  tbe  nude  and  works  which  tall  within  the  defioition 
above  Haled — a  difficulty  raited  in  a  somewhat  acute  form 
before  tbe  London  County  Council  In  1907  by  theatrical  repre- 
sentsliont  of  "  living  ttatuaiy." 

Besidea  the  nsnedy  by  indictment  then  are  statutory  pro- 
visions for  punishing  ss  vagabonds  persons  who  expose  to 
public  view  in  public  streets  or  adjacent  premises  obscene 
prints,  pictures  or  other  indecent  eabibilioiu.  These  are 
supplemented  by  similar  provisions,  applicable  to  tbe  metropolis 
and  to  county  lowna,  tru)  (by  a  statute  of  1889)  (or  luppresung 
certain  kinds  of  indecent  advertisements.  By  an  act  oE  1S57 
powers  are  given  for  searching  premises  on  which  obsrene 
books,  &c.,  are  kept  for  ssle,  distribution,  Arc,  and  for  ordering 
their  destruction,  and  the  post  office  authorities  have  power 
to  seise  poatal  packets  containing  such  matter  and  to  prosecute 
tbe  sender.  In  igo6  the  Londcm  publisher  of  a  weekly  comic 
paper  >as  ponidied  for  inserting  advertisements  inviting  leoden 
to  acqdre  by  post  from  abroad  nutter  of  this  kind. 

Tbe  Dte  cd  obacene  or  Indecent  language  in  public  places  b 

dealt  with  (ammaiily,  uitder  Ibe  Metropolitan  Police  Act  i8j9, 
~  the  Town  Police  Clausea  Act  iS4;,o 
......  .      __!__  BritiA  India  obKHie  publicWioiu,  ex- 

jidahed  undtf  anidea  392,  343  and  194  of  tbe 
,  exeepdoA  is  made  for  icpmentAtlons  in  templet 
,  !j_. . ^ ^u^r^ 


BMA  Paimaiimi.—ln  Biitiih  India  d 

bllk«s,ftc.BRpuid; 

enalCode.  Special  en. ,. . 

'  on  can  uied  for  conv^ance  of  idols  oi 


Queeiulaiid  Code.  lS99,ia.  17s,  137.  iiS;  174  (])  r  We«cm  Auitnlian 
Code,  root,  St.  xn.  XU.  us  U):  Canadiui  Crimuul  Code,  •.  170. 
In  New'Wh  wAsnfWMem  Austnlia.  by  act.  oi  1901  *^ 
tgoa,  pravitlaaa  have  lieca  made  for  dealing  aummarily  with  liv 
decent  and  obaeene  pubKcailoas  based  10  aoneealent  on  the  English 
legiilatlan  of  lUo  agaisBt  indecent  adveftitemeBtt.  In  the  Caloaial 
'wVfaomd  II   ■      ■  ' 


Dtamerom,  or 

-... inthe  manner  permitted  by  the  natuteiL 

[Antrf  3<»<Mr-.Uiidkr  the  Federal  Uw  Caviled  Statutu,  s. 

OSnaikitn  tU.™  »'ofaiO«^™FedfRep.4"  "(W.F.C.) 

OBIBQDBin,  JDUnS,  a  Latin  writer  of  uncertain  dale, 
generally  placed  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  AJ).  He 
is  the  author  of  a  small  extant  work  D*  prodipiSt  taiien  from 
an  epitome  of  Llvy,  and  giving  an  account  of  the  prodi^es  and 
portents  that  occurred  in  Rome  between  349-1  a  B.C. 

Tbe  edilio  princepi  was  published  by  Aldua  (IsoS);  later  edillooa 
by  F.  Oudendocp  (1730}  and  O.  Jahn  (iSjj,  with  tbe  pttiactiat  of 
Livy). 

OBOqnlB  (Med.  LaL  tiujkitt,  formed  after  class.  Lat. 
tatguici),  a  term  for  funeral  rites  and  ceremonies,  epedslly 
such  as  are  carried  out  with  great  ceremony.  The  Lat.  cb- 
senium  (from  obieqai,  to  follow  dose  after)  produced  tbe 
olnolete  English  "  obsequy,"  in  the  sense  of  ready  complaisant 
service,  especially  of  an  Inferior  to  a  superior,  ttill  fouitd  in  Ibe 
adjective  "  obtequioua-" 

OBIBBVAIORY.  Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date  an 
"  observatory  "  was  a  place  exclusively  deroted  to  tbe  takmg 
of  astronomical  observations,  although  frequently  a  rou^ 
account  of  the  weather  was  kept.  When  the  progress  of  terres- 
trial magnetism  and  b  jteorok^  began  to  make  tegular  observa- 
tions necessary,  the  duty  of  taking  these  was  often  tbiown  00 
aslTODomical  observatoria,  although  in  some  caies  separate 
ioslitulians  wert  created  (or  tbe  purpose.  In  tUt  artidi  the 
aslronomlral  observatories  will  be  cbie^y  considered. 

Up  to  about  ]00  B.(^  It  can  tea  trely  be  said  Ibat  an  ohaervatoiy 
existed  anywhere,  at  the  crude  obtetvatloni  o(  tbe  beavena  then 
taken  were  only  made  t^  individuait  and  at  intervals,  employing 
the  Amplest  piaaihlc  afipantns.    Thus,  according  lo  Stisbo. 
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OBSERVATORY 


Eudoxus  had  an  observatory  at  Cniduft.  But,  when  philo- 
sophical speculation  had  exhausted  its  resources,  and  an  accumu« 
lation  of  facts  was  found  to  be  necessary  before  the  knowledge 
of  the  construction  of  the  universe  could  advance  farther,  the 
first  observatory  was  founded  at  Alexandria,  and  continued  in 
activity  for  about  four  hundred  yean,  or  until  the  middle  or 
end  of  the  and  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Hipparchus  of 
Rhodes,  the  founder  of  modem  astronomy,  by  r^>eating  ob- 
servations  made  at  Alexandria,  discovered  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes,  and  investigated  with  considerable  success  the 
motions  of  the  sun,  moon  and  planets.  His  work  was  continued 
by  more  or  less  distinguished  astronomers,  until  Ptolemy  (in 
the  and  century  a.d.)  gave  the  astronomy  of  Alexandria  its 
final  development.  When  science  again  began  to  be  cultivated 
after  the  dark  ages  whidi  followed,  we  find  several  observatories 
founded  by  Arabian  princes;  first  one  at  Damascus,  next  one 
at  Bagdad  built  by  the  caliph  Al-Mamtm  early  in  the  9th 
century,  then  one  on  the  Mo^^ttam  near  Cairo,  buQt  for  Ibn 
YunisA>y  the  caliph  Qakim  (about  zooo  a.d.),  where  the  Qaki- 
mite  tables  of  the  sun,  moon  and  planets  were  constructed.  The 
Mongol  khans  followed  the  example;  thus  arose  the  splendid 
observatory  at  Maragha  in  the  north-west  of  Persia,  fotmded 
about  A.D.  1260  by  ituhigu  Khan,  where  Nasir  Uddin  constructed 
the  Uohkhanic  tables;  and  in  the  15th  century  the  observatory 
at  Samarkand  was  founded  by  Ulu^  Beg,  and  served  not  only 
in  the  construction  of  new  planetary  tables  but  also  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  catalogue  of  stars. 

With  the  commencement,  of  scientific  studies  In  Europe  in 
the  15th  century  the  necessity  of  astronomical  observations 
became  at  once  felt,  as  they  affonied  the  only  hope  of  improving 
the  theory  of  the  motions  of  the  cdestiid  bodies.  Although 
astronomy  was  taught  in  aU  univeruties,  the  taking  of  observa- 
tions was  for  two  hundred  years  left  to  private  individuals.  The 
first  observatory  in  Europe  was  erected  at  Nuremberg  in  1472 
by  a  wcaUthy  citizen,  Bemhard  Walther,  who  for  some  years 
enjoyed  the  co-operation  of  the  celebrated  astronomer  Regio- 
montanus.  At  this  observatory,  where  the  work  was  continued 
till  the  founder's  death  in  1504,  many  new  methods  of  observing 
were  invented,  so  that  the  revival  of  practical  astronomy  may 
be  dated  from  its  foundation.  The  two  celebrated  observatories 
of  the  16th  century,  Tycho  Brahe's  on  the  Danish  island  of 
Hven  (in  activity  from  1576  to  1597)  and  that  of  Landgrave 
William  IV.  at  Cassel  (156Z-Z597),  made  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  art  of  observing.  Tycho  Brahe  may  claim  the  honour 
of  having  been  the  first  to  see  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  for 
a  number  of  years  an  extensive  and  carefully-planned  series 
of  observations  with  various  instruments,  worked  by  himself 
and  a  staff  of  assistants.  In  this  respect  his  observatory  (Urani- 
burgum)  resembles  our  modem  larger  institutions  more  closely 
than  do  many  observatories  of  much  more  recent  date.  The 
mighty  impulse  which  Tycho  Brahe  gave  to  practical  astronomy 
at  last  installed  this  science  at  the  universities,  among  which 
those  of  Leiden  and  Copenhagen  were  the  first  to  found  observa- 
tories. We  still  find  a  large  private  observatory  in  the  middle 
of  the  Z7th  century,  that  of  Johannes  HeveUus  at  Danzig,  but 
the  foundation  of  the  royal  observatories  at  Paris  and  Greenwich 
and  of  numerous  university  observatories  shows  how  rapidly 
the  importance  of  observations  had  become  recognized  by 
governments  and  public  bodies,  and  it  is  not  until  within  the 
last  hundred  and  thirty  yean  that  the  development  of  various 
new  branches  of  astronomy  has  enabled  private  observen  to 
compete  with  public  institutions. 

The  instruments  employed  in  observatories  have  of  course 
changed  considerably  during  the  last  two  hundred  years.  When 
the  first  royal  observatories  woe  founded,  the  prhidpal  instm- 
roents  were  the  mural  quadrant  for  measuring  meridian  zenith 
distances  of  stan,  and  the  sextant  for  measuring  distances  of 
Stan  inter  x«,  with  a  view  of  determining  their  difference  of 
right  ascension  by  a  simple  calculation. '  These  instraments 
were  introduced  by  Tycho  Brahe,  but  were  subsequently  much 
improved  by  the  addition  of  telescopes  and  micrometen.  When 
the  law  of  gravitation  was  discovert  it  became  necessary  to 


test  the  correctness  of  the  theoretical  condusioiis  drawn  from 
it  as  to  the  motions  within  the  solar  system,  and  this  necesaanly 
added  to  the  importance  of  observations.  By  degrees,  as  theorir 
progressed,  it  made  greater  dfmsnds  for  the  accuracy  of  obaenra- 
tions,  and  accordingly  the  instruments  had  to  be  impcoved. 
The  transit  instrument  superseded  the  sextant  and  offered  the 
advantage  of  furnishing  the  difference  of  ri^t  asrmsinn  direct^-; 
the  docks  and  chronometen  were  grutly  impcoved;  and 
lastly  astronomen  began  early  in  the  Z9th  ooituzy  to  treat 
thdr  instruments,  not  as  faultless  apparatuses  but  as  imperfect 
ones,  whose  erron  of  construction  had  to  be  detected,  studied 
and  taken  into  account  before  the  results  of  obscryatkos  codd 
be  used  to  test  the  theory.  That  century  also  witnessed  the 
combination  of  the  transit  instrumoit  and  the  mural  quadrut 
or  drde  in  one  instrument — ^the  transit  or  meridian  dide. 

While  the  necessity  of  fdlowing  the  sun,  moon  and  planets 
as  regularly  as  possible  increased  tbe  daily  work  of  observatories, 
other  branches  of  astronomy  were  opened  and  demanded  other 
observations.  Hithoto  observations  of  the  *'  fixed  stan  **  had 
been  supposed  to  be  of  little  importance  beyond  fixing  points  of 
comparison  for  observations  of  the  movable  bodies.  Bot  irha 
many  of  the  fixed  stan  were  found  to  be  endowed  witli "  proper 
motion,"  it  became  necessaiy  to  indude  them  among  the  objects 
of  constant  attention,  and  in  their  turn  the  hitherto  totally 
neglected  tdescopic  stan  had  to  be  observed  with  pndaioB, 
when  th^  were  required  as  comparison  stan  for  oomets  or 
minor  planets.  Thus  the  fidd  of  woric  for  mnidian  tw«»TTtm#trt« 
became  veiy  considerably  enlarged. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  increase  of  optical  power  oC  tdeatopes 
revealed  hitherto  unknown  objects— douUe  stan  and  ndbolae — 
and  brought  the  study  of  the  physical  constitution  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  within  the  range  of  observatory  work.  Researches 
connected  with  these  matten  were,  however,  for  a  number  of 
yean  chiefly  left  to  amateur  observers,  and  it  is  only  since  aboet 
1830  that  many  public  observatories  have  taken  up  this  kind  of 
work.  The  application  of  spectrum  analysis,  photometry,  &sl, 
in  astronomy  has  stiU  more  increased  the  number  and  variety 
of  observations  to  be  made,  while  the  use  of  photography  in  work 
of  preddon  has  completdy  revolutimiized  many  biandMS  of 
practical  astronomy.  It  has  now  become  necessary  for  most 
observatories  to  devote  themsdves  to  one  or  two  special  fields 
of  work. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  arrange  the  existing  observatories 
into  dasses  dther  according  to  the  work  pursued  in  them  or 
thdr  organization,  as  the  work  in  many  cases  at  different  times 
has  been  directed  to  different  objects,  while  the  organizatkii 
depends  mostly  on  national  and  local  drcumstanoes.    As  alrendy 
alluded  to  above,  one  of  the  prindpal  diaracteristics  of  the  laicer 
observatories  of  the  present  day  is  the  distributicm  of  the  woik 
among  a  number  of  assistants  under  the  general  si^wriBtcDdes^e 
of  a  director.    This  applies  prindpaUy  to  the  great  obsenratorks, 
where  the  sun,  moon,  planets  and  a  limited  number  of  fixed  stan 
are  without  interraption  being  observed,  but  even  among  these 
institutions  hardly  two  are  conducted  on  the  same  principles. 
Thai  in  Greenwidi  the  instruments  and  observations  axe  aU 
treated  according  to  strict  rules  laid  down  by  the  Astrooomer- 
royal,  while  in  Washington  or  Pulkowa  each  astronomer  bats  to 
a  certain  extent  his  choice  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  iastmmcKi 
and  arrangement  of  the  observations.    The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  smaller  institutions,  in  most  of  which  these  azxangesKfits 
vary  very  much  with  change  of  personnd. 

The  way  in  which  the  results  of  observations  are  publislied 
depends  prindpsUy  on  the  size  of  the  institutions.  The  lazi^ 
observatories  issue  their  "  annals  "  or  "  observations  "  as  separate 
periodically-published  volumes,  vdiile  the  smaller  noes  dueiiy 
depend  on  sdentific  journals  to  lay  thdr  results  before  tht  ooUic. 
naturally  less  fully  as  to  details. 

Subjoined  is  a  catalogue  of  pubUc  and  private  observatories 
still  in  activity  in  19x0  or  in  existence  within  the  past  huwiPBd 
yean.    (4'*»  i"  of  long.) 

(Abbrarialums:  ap.,  aperture:  equat.,  equatorial;  oba., 
tocy  or  obiervatkMis;  o^.,  objcct-glaas;  pbot^ 
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Mr  A.  A.  Ommon's  obt..  Ealtni;:,  London,  W.  (1876-1901). 
i8-in.  s.g.  refl.  erected  ia  1976,  s-g.  refl.  of  36-in.  a^  (mirror  by 
Calver.  mounting  by  the  owner),  erected  in  1879;  cluefly  uted  for 
celestial  photography,  replaced  by  a  refl.  of  5-ft.  ap.  in  1889. 

CoUma  Coohtf  $  obs.,  Markree  Caitle,  Co.  Sugo,  Ireland,  lat. 
+54*  kg'  3 1  '8',  long,  o  h.  33  m.  a8-4  s.  W.  Founded  by  the  late  E.  f . 
Cooper,  wno  in  1834  erectea  a  reir.  of  i3*3-in.  ap.  (o.g.  oy  Cauchoix). 
This  inatruroent  was  from  1848  to  1850  usee!  for  determining  the 
approximate  places  of  60,000  stars  near  the  ecliptic  The  obs. 
was  restored  m  1874,  and  the  refr.  was  used  for  double-star  obs. 
till  1883. 


s.g.  ren.  oy  «■ 

meridian  circle  by  Simms  simuar  to  the  one  at  Cambridge,  numerous 
spectroscopes  and  minor  instruments,  also  a  large  uorary  and  a 
collection  of  physical  instruments.  Chiefly  devoted  to  ^KCtroecopic 
and  cometary  mm.  Whole  equipment  presented  to  Edmburgh  obs. 
in  1888. 

Mr  B.  Crosdey*s  obs.,  Bermerside,  Halifax,  Yorlcshlre.  Equatorial 
refr.  by  Cooke  of  9*3  in.  ap.,  erected  in  1871,  chiefly  used  for  obs.  of 
double  stars  till  190a. 

Rn  W,  R,  Dawa*s  obs.,  first  at  Onnskirk  (1830-1839),  lat. 
+53*  43'  18',  long.  oh.  II  m.  36  s.  W.;  afterwards  at  Cranbrook, 
Kent  (i84A-i8«>),  lat.  +51*  a  31',  lone,  o  h.  a  m.  io-8  s.  E.; 
then  at  Watenngbuiy,  near  Maidstone,  uit.  +Si*  IS'  xa't  k>ng. 
o  h.  I  m.  39'8  s.  £..  tul  1897;  and  finally  at  Hopefield,  Haddenham, 
lat.  +51*  ^'  54',  long,  o  h.  3  m.  43-4  s.  W.,  till  Mr  Dawes's  death 
in  i8ii68.  Possessed  at  first  only  snudl  instruments,  then  succes- 
sively a  6-in.  refr.  by  Mers,  a  74-in.  and  an  8}-in.  refr.  by  Clark,  and 
an  8-in.  refr.  by  Cooke,  with  au  of  which  a  great  many  measures  of 
double  stars  were  made. 


Mr  W.  De  La  Rue's  obs.,  Cranford,  Middlesex,  lat.  -f  51*  28' ^7-8', 

.  37*5  ••  W.    Established  in  1857;  with  13-in.  refl.,  de- 

_  r  and  lunar  photography.    The  Kew  photoheliograph 

was  employed  here  from  1858  to  186^  to  take  daily  photograpns  of 


long,  o  h.  I  m.  37-5 

voted  to  solar  and  lunar  photogra; 


o  h.  o  m.  0-6  s.  E.   In  1806  Mr  Groombridge 

circle  of  4-ft.  diameter  by  Troughton,  with  which  he  up  to  1816 

observed  stars  within  50*^  of  the  pole  forming  a  catalogue  of  4243 

stars. 

Sir  WiUiam  and  Sir  John  Herschd's  obs.  at  Slough  near  Windsor, 
lat.  -1-51  *  30' 30',  long.  oh.  am.  24  S.W.  William  Herschel  settled  at 
Datchct  in  1782,  and  at  Sbugh  m  1786,  and  erected  several  ao-ft. 
refl.  (of  i8-in.  ap.).  and  in  178a  his  40-ft.  refl.  of  4-ft.  ap.  The  latter 
was  comparatively  little  used  (two  satellites  ol  Saturn  were  dis- 
covered with  it),  while  the  former  served  to  discover  about  2500 
nebulae  and  clusters,  800  double  stars,  and  two  satellites  of  Uranus, 
as  also  to  make  the  innumerable  other  obs.  which  have  made  the 
name  of  Herschel  so  celebrated.  Sir  J.  Herschel  used  a  20-ft.  refl. 
at  Sloueh  from  1835  to  1833,  and  from  1834  to  1838  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  to  examine  the  nebulae  and  double  stars  of  the  whole 
of  the  visible  heavens,  discovering  2100  new  nebulae  and  $500  "new 
double  stars. 

Sir  WiUiam  Huggins's  obs.,  Upper  Tulse  Hill,  London,  lat. 
-i-51  *  26'  ^7',  long,  o  h.  o  m.  277  s.  W.  Founded  in  1856 ;  furnished 
with  an  8-in.  refr.  (by  Clark  and  Cooke).  In  1870  was  erected  an 
equat.  mounting  with  a  i5-in.  refr.  and  a  Cassegrain  refl.  of  18-in.  ap., 
both  made  by  Grubb  for  the  Royal  Society.  With  these  Sir  W. 
Huggins  has  made  his  well-known  spectroscopic  observations  and 
photographs  o(  stellar  spectra.  The  instruments  were  transferred  to 
the  Cambridge  obs.  in  1908. 

Rev  T.  J.  Hussey*s  obs.,  Hayes,  Kent,  lat.  +51*  2a'  38',  long, 
o  h.  o  m.  3*6  s.  E.  In  activity  from  about  I8a5  for  about  twelve 
years;  6|-in.  refr.  by  Fraunhofer,  used  for  making  one  of  the  star 
maps  published  by  the  Berlin  Academy. 

Mr  G.  Knott's  obs.,  Cuckfield,  Sussex  (from  i860  to  1873  at 
Woodcroft,  lat.  -f  51*  o'  ai",  long,  o  h.  o  m.  34  s.  W..  afterwards  at 
Knowles  Lodge,  Cuckfiela) ;  7*3-in.  refr.  by  Clark,  used  for  observing 
double  stars  and  variable  stars  till  1894. 

Mr  W.  LasseWs  obs.,  from  1840  to  1861  at  Starfield  near  Liver- 
pool, lat.  -1-53''  35'  28',  long,  o  h.  II  m.  387  s.  W.;  conUined  refl.  of 
9*  and  24-in.  ap. ;  employed  tor  obs.  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn,  Uranus 
and  Neptune,  and  of  nebulae.  The  2-ft.  refl.  was  used  at  Malta  in 
1852-1853.  and  a  4-ft.  refl.  was  mounted  in  1861,  also  at  MalU,  and 
used  till  I  86a  for  obs.  of  satellites  and  nebulae.  The  eighth  satellite 
of  Saturn,  the  two  inner  satellites  of  Uranus  and  the  satellite  of 
Neptune  were  discovered  at  Starfield  by  Mr  Lassell. 

Dr  J.  Lee's  obs.,  Hartwcll,  Bucks,  lat.  -fsi**  48'  36',  loAg. 
o  h.  3  m.  24'3 1.  W.  Ini  836  Dr  Lee  came  into  possession  of  Captam 
Smyth's  6-in.  refr.,  and  mounted  it  at  Hartwell  House  where  it 
continued  to  be  occasionally  employed  for  double-star  obs.  and 
other  work  up  to  about  1864. 

Mr  P.  McClean's  obs.,  Rusthall  house,  Tunoridge  Wells.  Phot. 
i2-in.  refr.  and  o.g.  prism  by  Grubb  used  for  photos,  of  star  q)ectra, 
1895-1904. 

Jiff  R.  S.  NewalTs  obs.,  Gateshead.  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  A  a^ht. 
refr.  by  Cooke  was  mounted  in  1870  but  never  used;  presented  to 
Cambridge  obs.  in  1891. 


Dr  Isaac  Roberts's  obs.,  Crovboroagh,  Sosaex.  lat.  -|-si*  3'  7', 
long,  o  h.  o  m.  ^7  B.  E.  ao-in.  B.g.  refl.  by  Grubb  (with  7-ia.  icf  r.)  used 
for  phot,  of  nebulae  and  clusters  1 890-1904. 

Captain  W.  H,  Smyth's  obs.,  Bedford,  lat.  +sa*  8'  27*6'.  long, 
oh.  I  m.  5a*o s.  W.  In  1830 Captain  (afterwards  Admiral)  Smyui 
erected  a  6-in.  refr.  by  Tulky,  and  observed  the  double  stars  and 
nebulae  contained  in  hb  "  Bedford  Catak)gue  "  (1844). 

Sir  James  South's  obs.,  from  1816  to  1834  at  Bbcknan  Street. 
Southwark,  long,  o  h.  o  m.  ai '8  s.  W.  Here  bouth  took  transt  obt> 
of  the  sun,  and  ne  and  J.  Herschel  measured  double  stan,  ia  1821- 
1833.  In  1836  South  erected  an  obs.  at  Campden  Hill,  Kcnsiagtca. 
lat.  -I-51  *y/  12**  ^i^K- o  b*  ^  ™*  4^*^  ■•  W'*  And  procured  a  la-in.  oug. 
from  Cauchoix.  As  Troughtoo,  however,  failed  to  make  a  atis- 
factory  mounting,  the  glass  was  never  used  till  after  it  had  bees 
presented  to  Dublin  obs.  in  1862. 

Cohnei  Tomiine's  obs.  at  Orwell  Park.  Ipswich,  tat,  +52*  &  33', 


long,  o  h.  4  m.  sv8  s.  E.   10-in.refr.  by  Mera,usedforoba.ofcoBKa 
from  1874  to  1889. 
Mr  w.  E.  Wilson's  (d.  1908),  obs.,  Daramona.  Stxeete,  Co.  West 


meath,  Ireland,  lat.  +53*  41'  12',  long,  o  h.  39  m.  59  s.  W.   a4t.  refl. 
by  Grubb.  and  other  instruments  tor  phot,  and  scS^r  work. 

Lord  Wrottesley's  obs.,  from  1839  to  1841  at  Blackbeatk,  Ul 
+51*  38'  3',  long,  o  h.  o  m.  3*7  s.  £..  where  a  catalogoe  of  the  ri^t 
ascendons  of  131B  stars  was  formed  from  obs.  with  a  tramit  iastni- 
ment  by  Jones.  In  1843  a  new  obs.  was  built  at  Wrottesley  Hall, 
lat.  +53*  37'  3>V,  long,  o  h.  8  m.  53*6  s.  W.,  where  the  transit  and  a 
7I  in.-refr.  by  l)oUond  were  mounted.  Oba,  were  here  rnsde  of 
double  stars. 

Fbancb 

Paris,  national  obs.,  lat.  -I-48*  50'  1 1*3',  long,  o  h.  9  m.  ao-9  s.  E 
Founded  in  1667,  when  the  construction  01  a  uuree  and  monuiBeaul 
building  was  commenced  by  the  architect  Claude  Perraalt.    J.  D. 
Cassini  s  obs.  made  the  institution  for  some  time  the  moat  celebxated 
obs.  existing,  but  later  the  activity  declined,  although  srver^ 
eminent  men,  as  Bouvard  and  Arago,  nave  held  the  post  of  tfiicctor. 
Since  1854,  when  Leverrier  assumed  the  directorship,  the  oba.  have 
been  conducted  with  regularity,  and,  together  with  a  number  of  most 
important  theoretical  works,  published  in  the  i4«iM^  iOtsermttum 
and  Memoirs),     The  principal  instruments  now  in  use  are:  s 
meridian  drcfe  by  Secretan  and  Bchens,  with  an  oug.  of  9-5-in.  a(k. 
another  by  Eictens  (pven  by  M.  Bisdioffsheim)  oif  7;S>ia.  ap..  a 
ijj-in.  refr.  by  Lerebours  and  Brttnner,  a  l3-in.  refr.  t^Seaetaa  ajsd 
Eichens,  a  refr.  of  9*5-tn.  ap.,  an  equat.  coud6e  by  Henry  aad 
Ciautier  of  lof-in.  ap.  (1883),  another  by  the  same  of  234-ia.  ap..  vis. 
and  phoL  (1891),  phot.  refr.  <rf  13  in.  oy  the  same.    A  a^  reA.  of 
4-ft.  ap.  was  naounted  in  1875.  but  has  never  been  used. 

In  auddition  to  this  natiotutl  obs.  there  were  during  the  latter  haV 
of  the  i8th  century  several  minor  oba.  in  Paris,  w&li  osily  based 
for  some  years.  Among  these  were  the  obs.  at  Csfflft  JfoaarHs.  ho. 
•1-48*'  51'  ao',  where  LacaiUe  observed  from  1746  to  1750,  and  frca 
17^  to  1762,  and  the  obs.  at  the  £caU  Miiiiasrt,  lat.  +48'  51'  s*. 
butlt  in  1768  and  furnished  with  an  8-ft.  mural  quadrant  by  Bird, 
with  whKh  J.  L.  d'Agelet  observed  telescopic  stars  (iTSa-i^c). 
and  which  was  afterwards  (i78i»-i8oi),  under  Lalande^a  dinctaatL 
employed  for  observing  more  than  50,000  stars,  pabUafaed  ia  the 
Histove  CUesU  (1801). 

Mendon,  ckne  to  Paris,  lat.  -I-48*  48'  18',  long,  o  h.  8  m.  55-6  s.  E. 
Founded  in  1875;  devoted  to  physKal  astrooomy,  aad  cspecia&v 
to  celestial  photography,  under  the  direction  of  J.  Janaaen:  32-«- 
vis.  and  34}-in^not.  refr.  by  Henry  and  Gautier,  rm.  by  the  sane 
of  39-in.  ap.  There  is  a  branch  obs.  on  Moot  Blanc,  where  a  pobr 
siderostat  with  i3-in.  o.g.  and  30-in.  mirror  b  oocawmally  naed  far 
solar  and  spectroscopic  work  (iS,78o  ft.  above  sea4evd). 

Montsouris,  situated  in  the  Montsouris  Park,  aotith  of  Pteia.  fat. 
+48*  49'  18',  long,  o  h.  9  m.  ao*7  a.  E.  Founded  an  1875  <or  the 
traming  of  naval  (uiicera. 

Jnvissy  (Seine-et-Oise),  private  obs.  of  N.  C  Flamoiarkm.  fax. 
-1-48*  41'  37',  long,  o  h.  9  m.  39-0  a.'  E.  9f-in.  refr.  used  t<st  oba. 
of  planets. 

Chevreuse  C5eine*et-0ise),  private  obs.  of  M.  Famaa  (1903).  fat. 
•4-48*  43'  33',  long,  o  h.  8  m.  4-s  s.  E.;  8-in.  refr.  by  Maiflttt  wsed 
on  double  stars. 

Besanam,  chronoroetric  and  metcorol.  obs.,  fat.  +47*  14'  590*. 
long,  o  h.  33  m.  57-1  s.  E.  Opened  1884;  8-in.  refr,  la-ia.  c«|uax. 
coud£e,  7}-in.  transit  circle,  all  by  Gautier. 

Ljfons,  old  obs.  in  fat.  45"  45'  46',  long,  o  h.  19  m.  18  a^  E..,  at  the 
Jesuit  college.  A  new  obs.  was  erected  in  1877  at  St  G^ia-Ln-val.  at 
some  distance  from  the  city,  fat.  +  45*  41'  41  -o*.  kmg.  o  h.  19  on.  6-s  »- 
E.  Transit  circle  by  Eidiens  (6-in.  o.g.),  la-m.  equat.  cosadfie  ey 
(jautier,  I3*in.  siderostat. 


.  i4-m.  refr.  by  Merz  and  Gautier,  I3<^ii.  pbot.  r£k 
by  Henry  and  Gautier. 

MarsetUes,  fat.  43*  18'  17'5',  kmg.  o  h.  21  m.  34-6  a.  E,    __  ^ 

belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  tann  over  by  the  ministry  of  the  —it 
1749.    It  was  here  that  J.  L.  Pons  made  his  numeroas  «f 
of  comets.     New  buildlnga  erected  in  1869:  9|-in.   M< 
refl.  of  3a-in.  ap.  s.g.  by  Foucault,  7f>ia.  truuit  dick. 


OBSERVATORY  957 

>.«9>-B.   EncMdla  BiUMBt.  tiMd dual  obi..  In.  +  40'  13,'  n^g".  W.  o  h.  34  m. 

B  tnwinb  tM  end  of  Ikt  »'■■■  ^  Oa  lh(  KAnifBulil  hill,  yn  ft.  abDvi  tlic  Nctlur:  optned 

iSth  aniury);  RDCBanind  1873;  <^in,  nfr.  ud  IJ-fai.  pfwc  refr.  19^    '^naitln  cf  in  uronutnc  ftnd  An  utrDphyiiul  dcpMimeiu. 

>r  Giuiicr.  i}-ln.  (nd  3>-in.  rrlL  The  [omiB  hu  ■  13-iiL  refr.  by  Slcinhtfl  ind  RepKld,  ui  8-in,  ntr. 

ffiu.  Ut.  ± 43*4y  ■':$"<  loni. oh.  Km.  I3'l  t.  E.. (ouodsl ■■«]  by  Men  and  ■  et-in.  tisntit  circl«  by  Rcpiold.    The  utrophytiol 

BdowcdbylLl-  BwdioHihHiii  Tor  ihc  Bumu  de  Loniiludc  (i88d),  dcpminent  it  cMefly  devoted  to  phot,  werii  vilh  a  Iri)^  cqut. 


I  and  LO-in.  Euidiiig  ■*'**^'y*i  m 


I  ISl-in.  (qui.  (Builic  by  Henry  and  Gamier.  'jt-,:.  uru.-.  oLri..!il.+  iCi°SJ'j] 

lit  13iimPyrin6e»l.  lal.  +  it'll'  sai",iotif.o>i.jm.ii-f     -■     ■   •  ■--■ 


ifSci 


meePy*n6e»l.lal. +  41  Ji'SJ-i",lcni(.oh.7ni.o.n.  raium.-.!  itlgj, 

by  A.  d'Abbidie,  IfijS,  belongi  now  talbil^rii  Acad.  Aid.  univ.  ob>..lat.  -f  54*  9o'  >;'6".  long,  o  h.  40  m.  3J'6  >.  E. 

411.  tiansl  aide.  Conuiu  Ihe  inilnimenu  removcil  rrem  Aluai  la  ii;4,  Hao  an  i-\» 

CttMlnn  ie!r,bySjnnheU.aDdao-iii.  tniBBinrekbyRep.^ 

a.    ^  ^    +M:3»'«r.«0"K.^».».46-M^E..F«,ndrfla  B-SHK^KT-^  ™^S!d1i!^\te«iT.156.^ 

r'^iS  'P'  L**  '^™"  Wr™'.'"""  w  ™«  m^*  V^^  openttom  ^^arly  air  lil.  celebrated  iavealinciani  wen  cirrM  0111  hVre  tt- 

l"*"*"^    AmmdianiinOeby  RejelienhKl.  (o(4-lo-  ap.)  ™  <,b..o((u«damenia1naiv»,neo6to(n»n.  n«BhHQnrefrKiitS, 

^*»,^'^.*"?"^'^F'""*»^»'"'*"r?!^"f*'''«*-  ■wa.SradelenninBl.fte.    The  bKnii™.  a«  .  i-in.  irtnrit  o'ae 

•UWii.  the  pnraial  awroDomMl journal  waipubliihed  here  [ma  j,,  Rep.a|d  (iSail,  a  6-Uu  hellonieter  by  UmduHudet  (ia»l,  and  ■ 


LuuIiImU  (Paliiinau),  private  ob<.  o(  {.  P.  K.  Fani 


udtndoHd  bv  Iheljle  Dr  K.  l^™i^ranpletedlM9i  Ti-m.  litfi^.mii.  ebt.    Erecud  1 787-1790  00  the  -  Plci^nhurs"! 

liaUomcter  by  Men  and  Rep»AI.  lol-u;  re(t.  by  SchHJder.  lat +  5l'm'»-)".  lone.  oh.  49  m- «n  iE.i  po.m«l  only  mU 

B,H.w.  royal  obt.  bt.  *V\y(\h  •}?''(■  \^}^  "".H?  •"  ^-  i.i-n.™ifc  the  &iiBtVn,V4|.£;  refr.  by7^!^«  ^SP). 

Waa«nted.D  70Su|»nortlxbfl<ldiagoltl»AcadrmydkKK«  1„  ,Mi.newoU.™erKu5.  b"+ s.-m- W'.  loai.oh'wn 

pat  +  SI' 31   11-5  .  lonf,  o  h.  }J  m.  M  a.  E.),  a  veiy  uoMiuble  33.01  E..«itha  refr.  of  SHu-ap.  by  Steinhea.repbicedlii  iSgrbya 

?^'^-      »""  ^  T^m"    h^riri      "Sf""  E^  ■>' ihecily.  ,^  re(f.  by  Rclnfeldef  and  l£™bld,  a  meridian  circle  t«  PiBoe 


and  Manlna  'ti  i^'j-in.  ap.  arid  a  ^n.  IteliDineter  by  ReHoTj. 
tiliealai.  nearBrcioen,  laL  +  S3'  S'  Jj",  lone,  o  h.  «  -  " 

J.  R  SchrtHer't  privaie  ob^i  (mm  1779  lo  1813.     Ci. 

number  tH  retl.  by  Henchel  and  Sdiradet,  the  lainal  being  o[  n-lL 
phy.i'alnba.,  chiefly  nfpTancli.     r. -.  j  .-'*-  .V^-l  ,- 


SiS." 


noiit  dn:le  by  RejaoM  m 
f  p^' »|^S*'>". long. oh. 

»-■■-.  '..  "«i«^9™i 

.   In  llie Iblnl  norey ol  hii houK In  Sandslrane.  H.  W.  M.    o.i"a^'a*rcr/'by^Stei^heil and  Re^ldiitfir 


■in.  ap.  ny  xnrooer,  lt  tv  it.  vogei  ooiainea     phyucal  oba.."  iounded  in  1814,  devoted  u> 
1871-18741  hi™  Ihen  it  baa  only  been  titcd    gnphicobt   A  refr.  bv  Sehrttfer  0 - 


«ber«(d.l«40>hadh»ob*.laI.  +  S3-4'i8-',long.oh.Mm.ioa.E:  vii  o.e.,  HmmacopeMAotomelc™,  &c    Retulti  an  inibliihcd  iii 

Ihoughlhcpnncifalin.lmmenlwaeonly  aji-in.  rerr.ly  Dollond,  4H,vili. 

many  comcti  and  the  planeta  Palla.  and  Veiu  were  diicoverrd  and        SlrauiMri.  univ.  eba..  bt.  +  48*33"  0'3".  k™.  o  h.  31  m.  4.*  i.  E. 

Bttemi  •««:,.,.„.„.  ,.   .       „         ^  FiniJied  In  lUi :  an  18-in.  reit.  by  Mcnj  allaamulh  of  st-Tn.  an.. 

irtiJaa.  univ.  obt..  bt.  +  S>    «  SS;8  ,  loni.  ih.  8  111,  87  a  E.  merkrioBtlnrteo<6L-'»aP--»*l«*tin-«*<'«««PWp»'l'>y  R«P™- 
Found<d  T»o,     In  a  email  and  un«iiub!e  Loealiiy;  8-in.  reii.  by        If airtiutamjPfuiiS,  naval  ol*.  bt.  +  Si"  il' S»'i".ToBf. 

Clarit  and  Rcp«.ld  erected  i8!8  ......    ,  „,.  ,  0h.31a1.u-l  i.E.:.iluatedontlKja]>deu>lhenonborOTdenbiRC. 

DwnJm.  Baron  von  tngclhaidt.  obi.,  lat  +  jl*'  i6;B;,  long.  FoiiiuW  uTiB?*;  meridiaa  circle  Cy  RcptolJ  of  4l-in.   -p>.  and 

a  b.  S4  m.  54-8  •-  E.    A  l»->n.  refr.  by  Crubb  (nminted  iWo),  ural  meleorolojical.  magnciical.  and  ticle-ie^ucrinE  initnimei.  .. 
for  oElofcomelt  and  double  Mart,  prwented  to  Kasan  oba  in  1897.  .  u 

MiiMtrf  (Bilk,  originally  a  auburb.  now  part  of  ihe  ciij),  lai.  AUSTU*-HUN04»* 

+  Sl*t>'JS-o''Lloi>g-oh.  J7ra.  J'ja  E.   Founded  and  endoired  by        Vitnna,  imperial  and  royal  oU.    On  ihe  univ.  building  an  oba. 

PntewvJ.  F.  Benienbcii  (d.  1846):  ben  kmnrn  by  the  diicovery  Ma  founded  in  1736.  Li.  -f- 48*  ii'jjj",  long.  1  h.  3  m.  31. 71.  E. 

0<  twenty-one  minor  plincti  by  K.  T.  R.  Luibec;  4)-iti.  red.  t^  Owiite  id  (he  uuunable  tocaliiy  and  the  want  of  initrumenig,  vny 

Men.  7Ho.  "('.  by  Hera  and  Barabeii.  few  oba.  of  value  were  taken  until  Ihe  oba.  wai  nbuili  in  1816,  when 

Seeberi.  lat.  +  »'  S6'  J  a",  long,  o  h.  4]  ri.  js-e  a  E,.  00  a  hill  a  of  4^n.  ap.,  and  a  6-ln.  refr.  by  Fraunholet  (mourned  in  i8jj).  uicd 

few  milei  Iran  Goiha,  Ihe  chief  iniiru men t  beinf  a  large  Iranill  (or  oba  ot  planeta  and  cometi.  From  1874  to  11979  a  large  and  mag- 

Inuniment  by  Ramiden.    Throuih  the  laboun.  principally  (hcD-  nilicent  building  (with  lour  dometl  w»  hwi»i  .1  urahrir.  r..FiE. 

mical.  ol  F.  ^.  Zach.  B.  A.  von  Lindcnau.  J.  F.  Encke  and  p.  A.  wcH  of  Ihe  city,  lac.  +  48*  13'  SI' 

Hanien,  Ihe  institutinn  ranked  wiiS  the  Rrit  obi.    A  new  obt.  sal  addition  to  the  old  inilntmenli,  twL 

built  alCfflha  in  1857,  lal.  -l-u's6'37.s".  toni;.  oh.  43  m.  S0-4aE..  of  iil-in.Bp..aiwthec  by  Crubb  of 

which  received  thi  i^n.irumenta^rom  Seeberg.  including  a  tmalt  -  ■--- ,^  ^  n.....:- ,. 

Iranaii  circle  by  Ertel  (made  la  1824),  alio  a  new  equal,  t^  RcpK^ 

iHed  ben  (miii  1731.  where  Tbbiai  Mayer  worked,  j-in.  leir.  by  Mm,  i-in.'merkljan  circle. 

.~.  juiWing  wat  contacted.    BewJe.  hit  maihemitiral         l'i»M(Oliakring),|)rivjicobi.of  M.vonKuHner,lat.+48'ii'46.j', 

w)rka.K.F.CauB  found  time  to  engage  in  imponani  geodeiicand  loot-  i  h.  ;  m.  ii-ai.  E.    Confuted  1886;  lol-in.  via  and  e.]-in- 

:.  -,. :j:„  .i_..  u..  t, ..,  ,..  : ........  I...  _!.„     ..r.    ,_.  =..;-v.;,    .-j    „ ,.,_    ^„,_  hcliolBeler  and    41-10. 


addition  to  the  old  inilntniFnu ,  two  ref  n,  were  eracted,  one  by  Clark 

., ..  „h.  43  m.  S0-4aE..    of  iil-in.  Bp..aiwthec  by  Crubb  of  >7-in.  ap,  (mounted  1881):  laler 

Seebeig.  including  a  tmalt    a  l5-in.cqual.(™idfaby  Caiitierandal3'in.pbot.  reli.by  Repaold 
HI  Oppoliet  (d.  1886). 


rira.univ.ob*.lat, -»-sl'jl'48.j'',long.oh,39m.46.j».  E.  tat.  -I- 48*  ij's3'8",  lDn|.  1 

had  ealHed  ben  (min  1731.  where  Tobiai  Mayer  worked,  j-in.  lefr.  by  Mert,  4-in.  mei 

X.  F.  CauB  found  time  to  engage  in  importani  geodeiicand    kn^.  1  h.  5  m.  ii-oj.  E.    < , ,  — , ,  .... 

magnetic  oba;  meridian  circle  by  Repiolrl  (il-in.  ap),  anoihec  by  phot.  refr.  by  Sleinheil  and  Rcpaold,  8-ui-  belieoKler  and  4)-in. 

Reichenbach  (4l-in,).  6-in.  hetiometer  by  Repntd  (liuy  tcanail  cirele  by  Repvild. 

Hamlnirt.  bt.  -f  jt* 33' 7-o".  long.  oh. ]0  m.  S]'6  i.  E.    Built  in  Prtnt,  univ. obt.. lat.  -I-  so' s'  is-8".  lon«. o li,  37  m.  40-3 1-  E. 

the  year  1813.     Wilh  a  meridian  circle  of  4-in.  ap.  by  Repiold,  Founded  in  1731  at  Ihe  Collegium  Clemenlinum.  on  a  high  lower- 


ny   ivpKMO,     rouiiaeo  in  1731  at  ine  t.* 
A  refr.  of    6-lfl.  reft,  by  Sinnheil  and 

Kn'g!"   h,"Sjni.  j8.sT'E!'w™a'a3l-in"iJfr  by  Sioinhell  and    Ohi.  J'conlrtt  and" 
Itepuld,  7(-io.  truiit  dicle  by  Repaidd.  and  >  19-10.  rcfl.  .  ownei'i  death  (i8}8). 


,      VBohemE 

E-   Biriin  von  Senllenbt' 


bcTR-i  atB.:'5-in.  f^-VMin.    j.  F.' JuUu  Schmidt  olwrva) 
;4aMH  and  mnxu  twva  1BS2  u  iSslt. 

I- .,_.._  .11 1 — rij),  lit. 


(irtoaaaa  id  ias°/>  um 
circle  by  RcimdM  il90J}- 


(irpper  Aunm),  lit.  •f4B*  i'  IJ'I'.  kmi.  o 
FovikIbI  in  1748  at  the  nniiuBuin  ol  tht  Bci 
iDcridiin  dnic  (inouiunT  in   1817):  jt-i"-  " 


:;'S,:>*ii.- 


1'  soo'i  loof'  I  h.  r^  IB.  51-1 
.  Adiialic))  private  obk  of  Mu 


in.  rvfr.  by  Rcinfrlderi  uied  foi  utw.  dC  pUncIL 
Kia   Kartai    (nortb-eaA    of    BudjpcsiX    private 

odiMninlty.  IM.  ±*^*''  54*'-  >""<• '  I"-  '*  "■ ' 
O'Cjniia  (mar  Kamom,   Hunjary).  lat.   +47*  < 

h.  EJ  m.  45-6  L  E.     Nicolai  de  Konkoly'l  aba-,  air 

ja.     Enabliihnl  in 


.  TiB.  by  BcowDiiiB  waa  in  uk  up  10  iBSi, 

by  Men,  and  a  6-]  in.  phot.  refr. 
ludjpcn),lal.  +46*31' 41  Mono.  1  h.  ism. 54 a. 
1  (allege,  founded  in  187J  by  Cardinal  Haynald : 


"jffi«i 

E.   ObiL  of  i)iO»uii 

7-ln.  »fr.  by  Men.  u: —  —- -- 

Hff<ii)i(Vaa.HiinEafy).bil.  +47"  is'47>4MonB.  1  h.ftm.H'?". 
"-     '•    -   '  •       ,a  Golhard'a  oba.    Founded  in  18811  lo-in.  tefl. 


by  a™ 

new  building  eiid'edin  It 
two  phot.  EeleacDpca.  Iwo 
ntularly  obaemw,  bui  li 


10  the  Pa^echnic  School  i 
I  6-in.  lefr.  by  Men  and  Ke 
it  inHnimenlL  ftc.  Sun-.J 
[lulion  ia  dueSy  devoted  to 


--,_-,,,_£.    Eiecled 
in    iSjS;   meridian  ciidc  of  4i-in.  ap.   by   Eitef,  6|-in.  irtr.   by 

C«ii™,lat. +46*ll'M-3*,lon(.oh.  J4nl.j6-6a.E,  Founded  in 
1773:  a  Den  buildina  erened  in  ii]o.  The  obi.  hai  been  the  centre 
of  (he  important  genlelic  ouraiione  carried  on  in  5«iitcr1ai>d  Hrtce 
1B61.    An  ii-in.  r(t,  (o-b,  by  Meti)  wiipretented  by  thedireclor 

Stun  AND  POITUOAL 

tSairH.  royal  oba.,  lal.  +40' 34' i^'i',  )on|.  o  h,  i4in.4S'i  >.  W. 
to)-ui,  nit.  by  Men.  81-in,  tcft.  by  Giiibb,  frin.  tnniil  drck  by 

Bmdma,  oba,  of  Acad.  o(  Science,  lit.  +41*  ij*  >B*.  loni. 
a  h,  8  m.  98  1.  E.  Opened  1004;  ij-ip.  refr..  phot.  >nd  via.  by 
Mailhat,  7|-Iii.  tisniit  dnle  by  ibe  ■ame. 

Cidii,  naval  oba.,  at  San  Fernanda,  lal.  -fifi*  jr'  41-0',  long. 
ah,14m.4Q'ia.  W.  Founded  [n  17071  ii-In.  nCr.  by  Brflnner,  11-in. 
phot,  reir.by  Henry  and  Gautier.  B-In.  Iranail  dnlb  by  Smina. 

Uiben.  royil  oba.,  lit.  +l8'  aj'  ji-j',  long.  0  h.  36  n.  44-7  a.  W. 
Founded  iitii  ls)-io.  relr.  by  Men  and  Repaold,  Inndl  drcle  by 

SSaS™.  univ.  oba,  lal.  +40"  ll"  JS-S".  long,  Q  h.  M  ID.  43-I  ». 
W.    Founded  I79'l  ^l-'n.  "»n«i  didety  Repaold,  iS-io.  reili.  by 


. — .'lidama.  4t-in.  tranaii  drclc  by  I 

Ir,  by  Men:  handed  over  10  the  univ,  in  1M5.   

ia  bcint  erected  6  km,  Irom  the  dty. 

ifdait,  orijdnally  oba.  ol  Bm  College,  now  za^  oba  of  Br 
bit.  +41*  at  S9-i'.  kmg.  o  h.  J6  m.  4!-9  a  E.    Founded  in  I 
The  piiblicatiafi  of  an  annual  ephemeni  Imm  177;  to  itji  _.._ 
Irnportant  IheoretKal  _  vorla  ibaorbed  nuHi  ol  the  time  of  tht 


inauffideni 


ra  D.  Oriini  1 


•!.^.s 


i  F.  Carl 


^,  ScliiipaFelli 

"PajM. 
Founded 


JSinSin^retrbvMen 
hia  made  valuible  on. 


inted.w 


!d  ™  ta  (O^J^dJ 


., „  „ .  19.1 1.  E. 

le  by  Starke  oF  4-in.  ap. 
□easel  a  lonea  were  reobaeTved : 
ataloEuei;  44.in.  rcfr.  by  Men 
n.  rei?.  mounted  in  iBAl. 


■■  +4V!'*^4V 


ftrtma  (Abiuiio). jjrivjle  oba.  nl  V.  Cenilli,  Ut.  +4I"  39"  17'. 
long  o  h.  S4  m.  S6  a  E.     is(.in.  irir.  by  Cooler. 

Kami,  oba.  al  t^he  Jlornan^  Collete.  lat.    +41*  M'  JJ* 


circleby  Reicheabach,  a61'in.rcrr-l:^R«chcnlBcfau^  Fnunj^jfcr. 

Palermo,  royal  oba.,  bt,  -f  j8"  6'  44'5',  lortg.  □  h.  53  m.  aj-o  a  E. 
Erectedin  i790rmalowerof  theroyilpalace-  ThcprioctpalinHi-L. 
menta  arerc  a  reveraible  vertical  drclc  by  Ranuden  of  s-fL  diainntf 
wirh  aj.in.  teleaeope,  and  a  tianiil  inxrumcnl  o(  j-in.  ap.  Ui'k 
theae  G.  I^ani  obicrvcd^lhe  a(an  conraincd  in  bia  celelwarrd 
Catalogue  of  7&4I  Slara  (1S14I1  Ihiawork  kd  him  10  the  dixotTr. 
af  the  nnt 'minor  planet,  Ccrei,  on  the  in  of  January  1801.  T-v 
ictiviry  wai  revived  in  1S57.  wber^  1  meridian  dirle  by  Vvuor  aeJ 
Martina  of  J-in.  ap.  waa  mounted;  a  9t-io.  r^r.  by  Men  haa  beta 
utcd  lot  ipecItoacDiBC  work. 

QiUaia,  lat.  +37*  3°*  13*3',  wnj.  1  h.  0  m.  10-e  a.  E.  FouuM 
iMj;  ivin.  phol.  relr.  by  Henry  and  Gautier.  ar>d  a  13^0.  rrfi  S 

Mount  Etna,  where  In  tST^-lMo  an  oba.  wu  built  u  the  "  f  Ja 
degl"  Ingleai.  ■  9650  [1.  above  tbeara,  loriolitoba. 
CnttCE 
AOuns.  lit.  +37*  5*'  M',  long.  1  ti,  14  m,  55. T  a  E.  ErmeH  3 
18461  founded  l»  Baron  Sina.  With  a  n^r.  a)  6t-ia.  ip.  ji^^ 
Schmidt  {d.  1814)  nude  oba.  of  the  ptiyiicalapiEaiancF  olifae  laocie. 
plincta  and  ctHneta,     Reorganised  1I93;  I5|-in-  refr.^  by  Gawie:. 

St  Ptitnhutt,  oba.  of  the  Academy  of  Seieocea.  lit.  +59*  56'  NT'. 

cirrte  by  Enel.     Aboliihed  in  1884.     A  univ.  oba.  wuloundoi  a 

i<cio[cld«l^lic»?d!'u'Kd"lndoi^bh'Ha'r^  ^during' lli'^'u 
DomWno,  bt.  +s»*  aJ.S',  Id 
Fiitan  (Pulliowa),  Nicho 
lon..ih.lm.  iSiitE.  Fin 
of  F.  G.  W.  Sinive  till  186 
The  aufl  conuilt  now  of  Ihcj 

meridian  circle  by  Repaold  (6-in.  ap.74.ft. 

to  obtcrve  all  nara  north  of  -i;'  Jed.  do. 

all  othen  observed  by  Bradley ;  a  prime  venial  trv 
with  6Mn.  ap..  UKd  lot  delerminiiiT  the  coniani  e 
7Hn.  htliomtterby  Men;arefr.  by  Menol  ii-9-in. 
by  Repuld  in  tSto),  which  wat  UKd  by  O.  Etn 
double  Man;  30.in.  refr.  by  ClarV  and  Repaold, 
chiefly  u*ed  for  ipectroEnpnic  work;  13.U1.  phot. 

^Jta(nnl»iid).univ,ota.,bt.  +6o'a6's6.8',ton.. 

E.    Founded  in  1819,    With  the  mcridlaii  dide  b,   .. 

nf  a.m.  ap.  F.  W.  A.  Argebnder  obanved  the  560  _^..  . 
the  Abo  catikgue.  In  ccmiequenoe  of  a  cnu  in 
^.  _       _       .^oHeliit-'—         *^ 


S.',il 

hofer  of  jl-in.  ip.!  lyln.  phot.  refr.  erected  1890. 
DoTpal  IVoriev), univ. ob*.,  bt,  +M*  "'  468' 

S-2  a.  E.     Founded  in  1808:  1811-1839  under 
C.  W.  Sttuve.    With  1  metidiiD  atcb  by  Rcid 

nude  from  iBii  to  1B43.  chiefly    '  ■■-  " 

by  Fnuobelcr  wii  uaed  In 


iide  by   R»;4imbi.-t 
the   560    Kin  i™ 

....loe  of  a  pcu  in  ■ 


OBSERVATORY 

Warmm,  imiv.  aba,  Eil.  +«*  ti'S'?'.  ■<>•«•  r  h.  u  m.  7] ■■  E.        jln  jtrlw (Michinn). lit.  +41*16' 488'. kmc 
EiKtol  ID  1SU-1S14;  incridan  at&  by  RUclicniMdii  6-in.  nCr.     W.    DnR>itiiU.aEilK^Oii!v.>ilMKhlBiin: tnct^i 


S5'4S''9-S'.  >"«■» 


■IcbvPiucj 


Brrllrlry  (Cal).  Sludcnli'  obi.  at 
+37*  S^  '3*'.  I™»-  8  h.  9  m.  2-7  •.  W. 
FaMMtc  (Ma»l  H^rvaid  CdIWf  i 


I  Michigan;  rnctsd  in  Ifluimi 
o8>.   cr  Univ.   of  Cal/oraij 


»»*  ,«■«'. 


,  J....                                 , ,, — ,-  — .  -  .,    .  ...  j4  m-  S(0  »,  W,     Errcldfin  iSy).     Rrfr.'oC  lyllL  ((t. 

Aoj                           ..  +SS' «;' »4'i'.  lonr.  ih.  16  m.  28-9  «.  E.  by  Mtn.  mnh  •fiich  W,  C.  Bond  riiiiiivrn-d  1  uicltiie  of  SHm 

Found                                rtd  Tn  lloai  6i-in.  iSt.  by  Mcri;  mcridijn  (Hypciian)   in   |84».  cmnlaycd  br  E.  C.   Fkktring  (or  nlHldtv 

circl.-                             •  obi.  buut  1899.  lu.  +SS*  30'  200'.  long,  photomclric  obi.  o(  fijcif  tian  and  laiclliiM;  a  mcridHD  drde  Inr 

3  h    1;                                r  EngclharJ|-a  innrumcnu  (h  Dmdcn).  Tfouchlon  and  Simmi  of  aj-in.  an.,  mounted  in  1870;  ll-in.  bori- 

Xkm-                         II.  +  JO*  0*9-6',  lone- 1  h.  14  m.  55  8 1.  £.;  tontal  uUxofit  [at  pbotomFirie  oba.  ol  laint  mn.  il-in.  ud  S-ia. 

6J-in.                             [rpiolil.  Dta»t  rrln.  (or  phot,  wotk;  ij.in.  Diapm  reB.i  14-in.  phot. 

Kki                            50*3;'  1 1  8*.  long.  1  h.  1  m.  0-6  •  E.  Enrlcd  doublet  (Bruce  Idcacopc)  with  wbuh  the  ninib  and  tenth  lairllitn 

in  ikr                        .  .:  9-in.  n[(.  by  XIhi  and  Rrpntd;  and  a  of  SilucnhavcbnndiicDvcmt  by  W.  II.  Pickcriiv.    Bianch sbi. at 

(Mmu,  univ.  oh».  bi.  +46*  j8' J67',  long.  ih.  jm-l-oa.  E.;  cUFSl/fm/fc  {Va.J,  obi  ot  Vniv,  of  Virslna.  bt.  +]8*  J'  Ij.' 

«)  vii.  and  6-1  n.  phut.  trft.  long,  J  h.  14  m.  S'2  t.  W.    Fggndnl  iSSi;  7ii-in,  reft,  by  Clark. 

OrfjijB,  branch  DJPulliowaobt.,bt. +46*  jB'hj*.  long.  J  h.  301.  Ctitoio  (lllinoi!).  Dcjibom  dn..  lal.  +4iV5i'  (■o',  long,  ch. 

with  a  4.]n.  tnakil  bv  Frtihcrg  and  a  4.10.  vertical  nrcic  by  RdtHold^  ItLMn-rvfr.  t^  Clark;  6.jn.  mnidian  rirck  by  RcpvikJ.  01^  rrmovcd 

JViMain.  naval  obi.,  lal.  +46'58'll'8*.  kmg.  1  h.  7  m.  US  1.  E.  lo  EvanMon  (IlL)  in  I88g.  Ilt.+ai*  J' ll.j'.lonz.sb.so  ni.41-li.W. 

En«Rl  in  1S34;  nnidian  ciivk  by  End  cl  4-in.  ap.;  sl-in.  nir.  by  dmcimali  (Ohio}.    In  1»43  an  oCa.  Wli  fDURdcd  by  nibKnplion. 

RcpsikL  111.  +»°6'>«'j',  long.  J  h.  37  m.  58-9  •.*,.  and  turniihcd  with  » 

Stedih,  NolwaT  and  Dikiuie  rcfr,  of  ti|-Ii>.  ap.  by  Mnr,    In  1S7]  Ihe  oba.  wii  temovtd  id  a 

SueUulm.  lal.  +59*™'  ivo',  h»|.  1  h.  13  «.  14-0  •.  E..  Ii  under  ''a'ance  (rom  Ibr  rily,  10  Moanl_Loo»;m.I  lot.  +»'  8'  Igj*.  lonf. 

Ihr  Acadimy  o(ScTJnM..TfouBdi!dio  1750.    Mwidian  circle  by  ih.P.'^  fi,'^'-^jf-'W!^'i'^'"^''''}l^f"^;       ^™ 

E«elo(4l-io.ap.:7l-iii.viaaad6Hii.pl*«rrelr.byRep»U.  C(...(«  (>Iew  Yortr,  UtdiBrid  obi  d  HamdloB  CoOef..  bl. 

CAioJa^  univ  oiia  bi  +w*  ^ii' J5-4";  Umi.  I  h.  torn  so^t-E.  +43  3  ifrs  .  long,  s  h.  I  in.  37'4  ».  W.    Enttcd  hv  sibjtriiMkiii 

F™SS^ir,7irb;i  ve^'SJilS  .u'diTu^in  Ihi  c*i.^«^.5  .1IS2-.8S5;  -dr.  ol  .3I  in,  by  Spencer,  ™ployri  by  C:  H.  F.  Sw™ 

■  ^ii.rt(r.bySeinhcn,  which  waiuitd  by  Schuhi  for  micmmelric  IpjconilruOion  o(  ctleKial  diaiu.  in  ihe  cDunc  o(  wluch  worii  be 

11.11;  1,  .M, „.i,.  *.. Si {,  s„,  ^u. ^  b,*w-u  "a,";* Tn.'fes.'i-  ,KrS  'i?'i'.te'S'i,''.'S~. . 


long.  6  h,  o  m.  IB-J  •.  W.   Fou —^,, >...„,  _ 

_  CWanhi  (phio^  State  tfnlr.obs.,laI. +40*0' I'.lont.sh.]] 

Ct^ii™,iiniv.ol)a..bt.+59*54'44-o'-loiw.oti.4in..5)-6tE.  "'^- '*'',y-{'l- !i '■ '3S^*"'u"'^  *^"'.*J'?.'f ■    ,,.  _ 

Elected  in  1831;  mcridiah  cirefc  by  Ertd  of  4-K.  ap.;  J-ia.  rcfr.  by  ''"^J'^'->yy^'''iP"™^'^-  +3?"4o;36Moo(.61k  sm. 

IH„j_                                                            -.1-..                 .  «-6  a.  W.!  5400(1.  abcwctea-liye!.    Founded  iB(n;  •o-in.  refr.  by 

Ccpnlutni.aaW.olM.    Founded  in  1&4>  on  ibc  tap  of  ■  high  Cla'k;frin.  iT(r._by  Cnibbi4-ii>.  t™h  rirckbySamiBI^^^ 

lower  lal  +((*ao' <io'  lonr  oh  Mni  10-8  a  E.    The  localSv  fl't'laj    (Aniona),    pnvate    obi.    of    Percnral    Lowell,    lit. 

Sai^i  Yrr/s™IlabTi  ih«  tt  Bo\iK.?(Sie  uiventol^  o(  Ihe  Mnitl  +35*  ""Vs".  Imb-  IJ"-  »«  m.  M-6*  W.  Tjoofi.  above  lea-level. 

Initniwnt  and  modcn cqoat,. d.  i;to)  etublWied  hiaowa  ob^ at  Erected [fo4j»4.in. reJr^Clarfc; 6-ln.  vi» bv Clirkiaads-ia.pbol. 

Vrldltaniagle.  11  ume  d^ilance  (rim  the  city.    A  oow  ob..  wa.  "'Sl'' SSfySJ^"^^'"'^?'?'^"^  .-  ■    j-  1     j.  .. 

•nctediBifcl,  lat.+MVlJ.9Mong.oh.50n.>8-7iE..(i.n.id»d  .  ^^^^"-.(l^^t^ColHinb-J.tio^MownUniv.^^^ 

_kh  aiafr  hi>  Urri Si  Il-in  in    ^\rit  mrhiA  K   t    d'AriM  made  S*  '^7  ,  long.  S  h.  8  O.  iB-l  a.  W.    Erected  in  I844;  tl-in,  relr,^ 

ih? St''^^.lSii  'nle'ridSS-cMc T;;"bJ;^  .;i  MtSi^tS  CUV"'I S«^BI;Jb^9*..>*. mn-t  in«,.l.^by SaegmOllS^ 

4l-iB-*p.    Later  the  re(r.  WM  replaced  by  a  14-in.  via.  and  8-iB.  *-'Si  *™1- ,^1^ 'Sf^ELllrTr^-   j  „.  ..   <  «  .        .... 

■Uwu  1^  In  ^plnhcil  ClrufMr  {Miajootij,  Mottuon  obi.,  lal, +J9   l6  |6'8  .  bng.  6  fc. 

ii-„..—  .„-  !!..,.,.„  ^,  +4.*  «' ij.y.  i™  i  h.  «  m.  7-0  a.  W.    Fmiiided  in  1853; 
91-Id.  i^r.^idA:  innJi^n  ciidt  by  amna  at  4-in.  ap. 


■,  iinhr.  obt.4  lal.  +53*  s 


Founded  alicady  in  iCu.  bul  Ihc  inilrur 

•nd  hardly  any  obi  «te  taken  onlil  F.  Kaiier  became  diiwor  in  +40"  59*  «'.  kMW-J  b,5Slii.a9-7a.W.  Built  in  n6i 

1817.    In  1858-13611  a  new  obi  wai  erecird  and  lumiihed  wiih  a  the  owner,  ll-fo.  lefr.  Mtfa  photo,  lem)  by  Clark, 

-=-   -t<r.  by  Men,  and  a  meridian  circle  by  Pisior  and  Manim  o(  the  owner!  death  {18B1)  (oTctbitial  and ipeiinini  p 


«-3- 


, J , , ,        — ,-    ,-  ...     PirtoHor   Henni   Diaperi  0 —   — 

haijlly  anj'  obj,  were  taken  u_nlil  ^K»j»'Jb«=m5  direclOT  in     Xf!^^,,'J^°iJ,  ^Sh^^S^  i["~?iil'  ru'5rii^h''!lid°*'* 

pholoftra^y. 


lo-to.  nfr.  by  Claik. 

.1    nr..i.i 1  -1..      ■-.       .  ...    ..  j6.g»,    |a„g. 


+S3*  13'  I9-1'.  J/»'u<>"  (WiKon^n),  Waihbam  oba.,  lat.  -H43' 

:  inurumcau  lor  S  h.;7  m.jS'l  >.W.    Erected al  the eicenie of  Go^ 

iniS7S;bdoii«lotbeUn[v.t<«i-ic™o;me.idiin( 

30  n,  1I-0  8.  £.  of  4'H.ui.  ap.;  15|-in,  refr-  by  Ciaric. 

Ir^aal  rfamilm  (CaL).  Uck  obi.  of  the  Univ.  a  CaOfomii.  lit. 

^ ,.-, ,0-  o-  ■-..   .„,..-J.i7m.jB.6i.E.  +37'»'35.6\long.8h.6ni.M-9i.W..«boutti5oIl.above«- 

ShctHl  hiItI9-lB34-    HadatraniilinMnimemhyGambeyanda  I™'!-    Erecied  in  punuance  of  the  will  of  Jamei  Lick  (1796-1876), 

4MljnldiefebyTroiithtDa.  bul  the  innitution  wai.  wh.le  under  ihe  opened  in  1888:  itin.  lefr.  by  Clark  with  M-in.  phot,  fcnj,  11-in. 

S«a""'I-A-J-Bi«''l='-«liifflydevolcdiophy!iciandmeleoro-  "-fr  by  Clai*.  5)-in.  uaoiit  circle  by  Rtp«M,  3-Jt.  i.g.  leB.  by 

■3«^    Ii  I»77  a  6-ln.  refr.  by  Men  wa.  mounml,  and  a  meridian  Common,  teveral  phot,  t«leiPopei.aKcond3-(t.ig.  rcfl.  by  Biatheor 

3aebIIt™ioldiBdal5-in.reir.hyCoi>keprovidcd.   Anewobi  with  ipcrtiograph.    The  51h  Btelhle  of  Jupiter  wai  discoveredby 

4MB  «KefBllnl»9I  u  Uccle.  hi.  +50'  *?'  SSS*.  loni-  o  h.  17  m.  E.  E.  Bjmard  in  189*  with  Ihe  36  in.,  and  Ihe  6th  and  7lh  by 

M4  a.  E.,  with  the  ioKninwnli  from  BniMeh.  a  9-in.  ptaol.  irfr.  by  C.  D.  Pcmne  on  pholoi  with  the  reD.  in  1994-1905. 

ViSbb.  iBda  1)^0.  phot.  trfr.  by  Cauller.  MnW  ICfin  [Cal.J.   Solar  ol 

■     i«»fcMiiv.oEt,lat.+»-3J'6Mong.oh.«m.i5-4».E.;  lo-in.  +34' 11' 39j'.  W.  Th.  »  ra. 

»rfr.  and  7>*L  traailt  circle  InJ  Cooke.  refl,:  "^ww  teleicope^'  wilh  31 


tlntiD  Stat: 


1.  W.     Eieclcd  19a) 
aHth  bi^  ipectroheiiograph.      A   ioo.in.  reft,    hai 


Altaiiy  (New  York).  Dudley  oba.     Erctwd  in  1851-1856  by        ,\'rTp  W.ii^a  tronn«iir'ii  1    '  .    ■  ■  College,  lal. 

'"—-■—  lat.+4»*.M'49-5'.toog.  4  H.  54  "■»■"•■«.  Relr.by     +irT</ ;-■  ,(M,—  -  ■-  - 
ap.,  meridian  circle  by  Pi.lor  and  hfajiin.  ol  8-in.  ap.     I'jo,  »...--"iii8 

n.  n(r.  by  Bnahcar. 
" -'-»  (Fa.-   ■ 

Itll^ 

°Ma«:),"lil".'+4i°Vi'"56-5^  tons""4h:som."s-9t"W: 
I  18^  ai  in  annci  10  Amhem  Collete:  7l-in.  lefr.  by 
•  building  190);  iBin.  refr.  by  Clark;  6i-iB.lfainit  drcfc 


Fhirf  I3-in.  ap.,  meridian  circle  by  PiMor  and  Maninioi  8-in.  ap.  I'jo,  >>.i«i...;in'8S9-in.  nir  I-  1     ■  ;,  1 '■.■i  ircleby  Enc 

Nevob(.«ectcd  iBaj,  lat. +43*39  ■I'7Mong.4h.  55  m.6'8>.W.;  In  isBi  rhe  olu.  wa.  rebuilt,  anil  luirmlieo  »-nn  a  o-in,  heBometi 

ll-in.  n(r.  by  Bnahcar.  by  Repuld,  and  an  8-in.  rtfr.  hy  Crul'b. 

AlUi^j  (Pa.),  Jat.  +40*  if  4I'6'.  long.  J  h.  lo  m.  3'9  s.  W.         JVni  Yxrk.  L.  M.  Rutherfuij-.  obi,  lal.  +4fl'  43'  485'.  kini 

Faunilcd  in  1859,  traniferred  10  the  Wcitem  irniv.  of  IVnn.  fmw  4  h.  55  m.  56-6  1.W.1  13-in.  Irfr.  by  Rulheifurd  and  Fill,  uied  (c 

Univ.  of  Fittiburgh)  in  IS67:  li-iii.  refr.  by  Fiti  (improved  by  cclatini  nholagiaphv.     PreKnled  lo  Columbia  Colleic  ' 

Claik),  mounted  in  1S67:  in.ITiinienl.fDr  mearchei  on  tdar  eaerev.  Nc«ot».  iwil£).  lal.  -(-40° 4S'  3j't'.  long.  4  h.  ss  m.  51-6 


.      .n.  (Wihfc).  lal.  -h4o'4S'  3JI'.  Ions-  4  h.  S5  m.  5.-6  1 
/Jwlk^d  mnnaaa}.  Coodicll  ohi  ot  CarlelonXolkge.  tat. 

1;  190);  iBin.  nj'r.  by  Clark;Si-ii.'lfan«tdrcle     I'ssj;  8|.in.te|r.  bvClirkwiih  phai.D,s,;i6-in.iifr.Sy  Braihear; 
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OBSERVATORY 


PkUaddpkia^  Flower  oba.  of  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  lat. 
+,39*  58'  3*1 't  long.  5h.  im.  6*6 s.  W.  Founded  189s;  18-in.  refr.. 
4-ui.  trannt  circle  and  4-tn.  zenith  telescope,  all  by  Brashcar  and 
Warner  &  Swasey. 

Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.).  Vassar  College  obs..  lat.  +41*  41'  18',  long. 
4h.  Mm.  3^78.  W.  rounded  1865;  i2-ltu  refr.  by  Fitz  and  Clark; 
small  transit  circle. 

Princeton  (Piew  Jersey).  Attached  to  Princeton  Univ.  ate  two 
obs,— the  "Observatory  of  Instruction."  lat.  +ao*  2o'-57'8',  long. 
4h.  58m.  37'6s.  W., erected  in  i877,4nd  furnished  ^th  a  Q|-in.  relr. 
by  Clark;  and  the  Halstcd  obs.,  lat.  +40*  ao'  55*8',  long,  a  h. 
58  m.  39*4  s.  W.,  in  which  a  33-in.  refr.  by  Clark  was  mounted  in  1 883. 

RockesUr  (New  York),  Warner  obs.,  lat.  +43*  9'  i6-8'.  long. 
5h.  lom.  ai-8s.  W.  Erected  by  H.  H.  Warner  in  1879^1880:  i6-in. 
refr.  by  Clark.    Discontinued  1095. 

Washington  (D.C.),  U.S.  naval  obs.,  lat.  +38^  53'  38-8',  long. 
5h.  8m.  13*1  s.  W.  Organised  in  1842;  obcbcgun  in  1845  with  a 
mural  circle  by  Troughton  &  Simms  of^4  in.,  a  transit  instrument  by 
Ertcl  of  5-^-in.  ap.,  and  a  9;6-tn.  refr.  by  Men.  A  meridian  circle  by 
Pistor  &  Martins  of  8'5-tn.  ap.,  mounted  in  1865,  and  used  for 
observing  standard  stars  and  planets;  a  36-tn.  lefr.  by  Clark, 
mounted  in  1873 — with  this  instrument  A.  Hall  discovered  the 
satellites  of  Mars  in  1877.  A  new  obs.  on  Georgetown  Heights  was 
opened  in  1893,  bt.  +38*  55'  i4*o',  long.  sh.  8  m.  15-8  s.  W.;  in 
addition  to  the  old  instruments  there  b  a  40-ft.  photoheliograph  c^ 
5-in.  ap.,  6-in.  transit  circle  built  of  steel  by  Warner  &  bwasey, 
5-in.  steel  altaamuth  by  same,  12-in.  refr.  by  Clark. 

Washington  (D.C.),  astrophyacal  obs.  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitutun,  lat.  +38**  53'  tj-y,  bng.  ^h.  8 m. 6*3 s.  W.  Founded  1890 
for  the  study  of  solar  racuation;  20-m.  siderostat,  spectrobolometer, 
&c. 

Williams  Bay  (Wis.).— Ycrkes  oba.  of  Univ.  of  Chicago,  lat. 
+4^*  341  I3'6*,  long.  5h.  54m.  I3-2S.  W.  Opened  1897;  40-in. 
refr.  by  Clark  and  Warner  &  Swasey;  also  a  i3-m.  refr.,  34-in.  refl., 
lo-in.  phot.  refr. 

WHiiamstoum  (Mass.).  lat.  +a3* 43^40'.  lon^.  4h.  53m.  33'5s-  W. 
Founded  in  1836;  7l-in.  refr.  by  Clark;  meridian  circle  of  4}-in. 
ap.  by  Repsold.  mounted  in  1883  in  the  Field  Memorial  obs.,  lat. 
,+43*^40'  30%  long.  4h.  53  m.  50S.  W. 

Canada 

OtUtwa,  Dominion  obs.,  lat.  +4;^*  33',  long.  sh. 3m.  W.  Fa 
1903;  is-in.  relr.  by  Brashear;  8-m.  transit  circle  oy  Simms; 
coelostat. 

Msxico 

Tacttiaya.— National  oba.  erected  1883.  lat.  +19*  34'  17*5'. 
long.  6h.  36m.  467s.  W.,  7600  ft.  above  sea-level;  i5-in.  refr.  by 
Grubb,  13-in.  phot.  refr.  by  Henry  &  Gautier,  8-in.  transit  circle  by 
^mms. 

SotrrH  Amekica 

Santiago  (Chile),  national  oba.,  lat.  -33*  36'  43'0',  long.  4  h. 
43  m.  46'2  s.  W.  In  1849  the  U.S.  government  sent  an  astrono- 
mical expedition  to  Chile.  When  the  expedition  returned  in  18^3, 
the  government  of  Chile  bought  the  instruments — a  6-in.  meridian 
circle  by  Pistor  and  Martins,  a  6i-in.  refr.  by  Fitz,  &c.  New  building 
erected  i860;  9i-in.  refr.  by  Merz  and  Repsold,  13-in.  phot.  refr.  by 
Gautier. 

Anquipa  (Peru). — Branch  of  Harvard  College  obs..  lat.  ~i6*  3d', 
lons^  4  h.  45  m.  30  s.  W.,  8060  ft.  above  sea-level;  34-in.  Bruce  relr. 
by  Clark;  and  i^-in.  Boydcn  telescope  for  phot,  charts  and  spectra 
of  faint  stars;  4*m.  transit  photometer  extends  the  Harvard  photo- 
metry to  the  south  pole. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  (Brazil),  national  obs.;  lat.  —33*  54'  237',  long. 

3  h.  53  m.  41-4  s.  W.  Founded  in  1845;  no  work  done  until  18;^  i. 
The  principal  instruments  are  a  meridian  circle  by  Gautier  of  7i-in. 
ap.,  an  altazimuth,  a  9i-in.  refr.  by  Henry,  &c. 

Cordoba  (Argentina),  national  obs.,  lat.   *-3i*  35'  I5*4*,  long. 

4  h.  16  m.  45*1  s.  W.  Erected  in  187 1  under  tne  direction  ot  B.  A. 
Gould  till  188^.  With  a  meridian  circle  by  Repsold  of  5-in.  ap. 
105,000  zone  oos.  dl  stars  between  —33*  and  —80"  decl.  have  been 
made;  ii|-in.  phot.  refr.  by  Clarke;  5-in.  phot.  refr.  by  Henry  & 
Gautier. 

La  Plata  (Argentina)^  univ.  obs.,  lat.   —34*  54'  30*3',  long. 

doe,  13-" 


m.  W.    Founded 
i6-in. 


3  h.  51  m.  37'0  s.  W.    Founded  1883;  18-in.  equat.  cott< 
phot.  refr.  and  transit  circle,  all  by  Henry  &  Gautier. 

Africa 


Ilk 


Cape  of  Good  Hope,  royal  obs.,  lat.  —33*  56'  3-5',  long.  1  h.  13  m. 
^'8  s.  £.  Founded  in  i83o;  erected  in  1835-1839,  about  3}  m. 
from  Cape  Town.  Obs.  were  begun  in  1839  with  a  transit  instru- 
ment by  Dollond  of  5-in.  ap.  and  a  mural  circle  by  Jones.  Thomas 
Maclear  undertook  to  verify  and  extend  the  arc  of  meridian  measured 
by  N.  L.  de  Lacailie  in  1751-1753.  which  work  occupied  the  obs. 
stafF  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1849  a  7-in.  refr.  py  Merz  was 
mounted,  and  in  1855  a  new  meridian  circle,  a  facsimile  of  the  one 
at  Greenwich,  superseded  the  older  instruments.  Maclear  was  suc- 
ceeded by  E.  T.  Stone  (1870  to  1879),  who  devoted  himself  and  the 
StafF  to  obs.  of  stars,  embodied  in  a  catalogue  of  13441  stars  for  the 
epoch  !88o.  Under  Sir  David  Gill  (i 879-1906)  a  7-in.  heliometer  by 
Iccpsold  baa  been  used  since  1887  for  researches  00  solar  parallax 


and  annual  parallax  of  stars,  while  ft  complete  reviev  of  the  heavvm 
has  been  made  south  of  —33*  ded.  with  a  6-in.  phot.  Dallneytr 
lens.    A  34-in.  phot,  and  l8-in.  vis.  refr.  by  Grubb,  with  34-in.  o^. 


lat.  -33**  58*  56*6%  long.  I  h.  13  m.  51  s.  E.,  6  m.  from  Cape  Town, 
deserves  to  be  mentbned.  It  was  here  that  Sir  John  HcTschd 
observed  nebulae  and  double  stars  from  1834  to  1838  with  a  itA.  of 
i8|-in.  ap. 

Durban  (Natal).'-<jovemment  oba.,  lat.  —39*  so*  46-6*.  Vmg. 
3  h.  4  m.  1*3  B.  E.    Erected  in  1883;  8-in.  refr.  by  Grnbb. 

Mauritius.— 'Koy^X  Alfred  oba.,  lat.  — 30*  5'  ^9',  long.  3  h.  50  m. 


of  southern  nebulae. 

Algiers  (Algeria),  national  obs.,  lat.  -I-36*  47'  50',  long,  o  h.  13  m. 
8-A  s.  E.  Founded  1881 1  i3'5-in.  equat.  coucwe  and  i^in.  pboc 
reir.  by  Gautier;  trannt  circle. 

St  Helena,  lat.  - 15*  55'  36-0'.  kmg.  o  h.  33  m.  54-6  s.  W.  With  a 
transit  instrument  and  mural  circle.  Al.  Johnson  obaenned  the  places 
of  606  southern  scars  from  1839  to  1833. 

India 

Madras,  eovemment  oba.,  kit.  -I- 13*  4'  8*0',  long.  5  h.  ao  a. 
50-6  s.  E.  In  iBxi  a  transit  instrument  and  a  mural  drae^  both  of 
3i-in.  ap.,  by  Dolk>nd,  were  mounted,  and  with  these  T.  G.  Taykr 
observed  it.ooo  stars.  A  meridian  circle  by  Simms  was  BKwnted 
in  1858,  and  in  1865  an  8-in.  refr.,  also  by  Simms,  was  pat  up;  with 
the  former  5303  stars  were  observed  in  1863-1887.  New  obs.  buiU 
in  1899  at  Kodaikanal  (Palni  HUU).  lat.  +10*  13'  50',  hmg.  5  h.  9  m. 
53  s.  £.,  7700  ft.  above  sea-levd;  13-in.  siderostat  and  phot.  vis. 
o.g.  by  Cooke,  spectroheliograph,  Ac  To  be  ckvoted  chiefly  to  adar 
physics. 

PoMia.— Obs.  of  College  of  Sdenoe.  Founded  1888.  13-ia 
siderostat  by  Cooke  with  9-in.  lens  by  Grubb;  l6i-ia.  %jm.  refl.  by 
Grubb.  with  6-in.  refr.  by  Cooke;  q)ectro6copes,  Ac,  oiiefly  kx 
solar  work. 

Dekra  /><».— Oba.  of  Indian  Survey,  lat.  +30*  18'  51-8'.  kM«. 
5  h.  13  m.  13*5  s.  E.    Regular  solar  phot.  work. 

Trvfandrum,  lat.  -k-  8"  30'  33',  long.  5  h.  7  m.  ^  a.  E.  Foonded  bv 
the  raja  of  Travancore  in  1836.  No  astronomical  work  dooe.  be: 
valuable  magnetical  and  meteorological  obs.  were  made  by  J.  A. 
Broun  from  1853  to  1863. 

Japan 

Tokyo,  univ.  obs.,  lat.  +35*  39'  i7*5'i  long-  9  h.  18  m.  58^)  s.  E.; 
5|-in.  transit  circle  by  Repsold;  6}-m.  refr. 

Cbina 

Zo-Se  (near  Shanghai),  Jesuit  obs.,  lat.  +31*  5'  47*1 '.  k»{^ 
8  h.  4  m.  447  s.  E.  Erected  1899-1901 ;  i6-in.  vis.,  and  pboiL  relr. 
ior  solar  and  stellar  phot,  and  spectroscope  work. 

/fofic  Xonj;,  lat. -f33*  18  IV3'.  long.  7  h.  36  m.  41-93^  E.    In  1SP3 
the  colonial  government  established  an  obs.,  furnished  with  a  6-tn 
refr.,  a  small  transit  instrument  and  full  equipment  of  magnctkal 
and  meteorological  instruments. 

Turkestan 
Tashkent,  kit.  +41  *  19'  31  •^'.  long.  4  h.  37  m.  io-8  s.  E.'   Foumkd 
in  1874;  6-in.  refr:  and  meridian  circle  oy  Repsold;  13-in.  plioc.  rrfr. 
by  Henry  &  Repsold. 

Australia 

Paramatta  (New  South  Wales),  lat.  —33*  48'  50*.  long.  10  k.  4  is. 
6*3  s.  E.  Erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Macdougall  Brisbane  in  i92i; 
handed  over  to  the  New  South  Wales  government  in  1826;  fumuiM^ 
with  a  transit  instrument  and  a  muru  circle  by  Troughton.  Froaa 
about  1835  no  oba.  aeem  to  have  been  made;  the  obs.  was  aboHkboi 
in  1855. 

SySt^  (New  South  Wales),  lat.  —33*  51'  41-1',  kng.  10  k.  4  & 
49'5  s.  E.    Founded  in  1855;  furnished  with  the  instnioaents  Itcob 


Paramatta.    In  1861  a  7i-in.  refr.  by  Merz,  and  in  1874  an  ill 
refr.  by  SchrGder.  were  mounted ;  in  1879  a  meridian  circl^  by  Simn& 
of  6-in.  ap^  was  acquired,  and  later  a  i3-in.  phot.  refr.  by  C«rubb. 

Windsor  (New  South  Wak^s).  lat.  -33*  3^'  38-9',  long.  10  lu  5  r 
317  8.  E.  Private  obs.  of  Mr  f.  Tebbutt,  who  has  devoted  kuRx! 
Mnce  1861  to  discoveries  and  oos.  of  comets,  using  a  4i-au  ivCr.  Ij 
Cooke  and  an  8-in.  refr.  by  Grubb. 

ir«/6oiif»<  (Victoria).— Founded  in  iSMatWtlliamBtaram. Int.  ^ST* 
53'7*3',long.  9h.39m.  38'8s.E.  In  1861  a  meridian  circle  by  Shnr^* 
of  5-in.  ap.  was  mounted,  but  in  1863  the  obs.  was  removed  to  Me.- 
bourne,  lat.  —37*  49'  53'3',  k>ng.  9  h.  30  m.  54-0  a.  E.  "  Tfce  g-ra: 
Melbourne  telescope,  a  Cassegram  rnt.,  equatorially  moanKed.  «J 
4-ft.  ap..  made  by  T.  Grubb,  was  erected  in  1869,  but  very  little  imkJ 
there  IS  also  an  8-in.  refr.  by  Cooke  and  a  ivin.  phor.  relr.  by  Grwk'C 

Adelaide  (South  Australia),  lat.  —34*  55  33*8',  kxw.  ^h.  14  r< 
31*3  s.  E.    In  operation  since  1861;  has  been  gradually  imptwr* 
and  contains  now  an  8-in.  refr.  by  Cotte  and  a  6-in.  traaast  cucic  by 
Simms* 


OBSIDIAN 


n>a  {W«  AuMnlli).  lu. -31*  i?' T-4".  la 
'siiDdM  1S97;  i^'in.  phot,  and  io-ul  vk. 


R(r.  by  Crubbi  6-u. 

_Ji  or  OtKFKlJHj.  (he 

leadinc  nUHmil  Db«p  (GrHfiwich.  Pam.  Waihifvton,  Ac.)  publiah 
■luuu  Rporti  italiiu  uwfuIUET  of  the  work  and  cluiiEHm  ptngmnA 

HuiuiUy  publUbed  in  t}w  Fcbriuiy  nuinlvr  of  ihc  UanUdy  Notic€i 

eba.  in  tbc  Vitrldjalaitdiri}!  d.  aifr.  CtnUulap.  _»n<c  i8«9  mada 


uiic  nxk  e(  add  cotnponti 

cnia  by  mcdicvgj 

D  Eihiopii  by  one  Obiiiu. 
The  eaily  ptinltd  editions  of  Pliny  emineoiuly  named  Ibe 
ditcovetrr  ObvdiU9»  and  the  rocL  obsidianui.    Rhyolitic  lavas 

freally  predominatH  and  the  cryilaii  are  few  and  inconipicuoiit 
the  rock  becomei  an  obsidiani  Ihe  chemicil  compotilion  is 
aaentiiUy  tbe  tame  ai  that  ol  granite;  the  difference  in  the 

conuliditcd  at  the  lurface,  rapidly  and  under  low  ptenures, 
while  the  other  cooled  slowly  at  great  depths  and  under  luch 
preasures  thai  the  escape  g<  Ihe  steam  and  other  gain  it  contained 
was  greatly  impeded.  Few  ohsidiins  are  entirely  vitrcoiu; 
usually  th^  have  small  cryslali  of  (eljpar,  quartz,  biolile  01 
iioo  oiides,  and  when  ihcu  are  numerous  the  rock  is  called  a 
porphyritic  obsidian  (or  hyalo-liparite).  These  crystals  have, 
u  a  rule,  very  good  crystalline  form,  but  the  quattl  and  ielipar 
■re  olten  filled  with  enclosures  of  glass. 

All  obsidians  have  a  low  q>e(ific  gravity  (about  3-4)  both 
because  they  are  acid  rocks  and  because  Ihey  are  non-cryaiaUine. 
Their  lustre  is  vitreous  eicept  when  Ihey  eonlain  many  minute 
crystals;  they  are  theti  velvety  or  even  resinoui  in  appearance. 
Thin  splinters  and  the  sharp  edges  of  fragments  are  transparent. 

rd  bonding 

nof  dai 


of  Ihe  ^BM  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  cooled.  Another 
type  a(  incipient  ctysltdliiatioa  which  is  ticesuvely  coDinon  in 
dioidian  is  spheruiites  (4*.},  01  small  rounded  bodies  which  have 
"  Lting  fibrous  structure.     They  are  of  globular  shape,  Icaa 

itly  irregular  or  branching,  and  may  be  elongated  and 
cylindrical  (aiicditcs).  In  some  obsidians  from  Teneriffe  and 
'  the  whole  rock  consists  of  them,  so  closely  packed  .together 

ley  assume  polygonal  shapes  like  the  cells  of  a  honeycomb. 
In  polarized  light  they  show  a  weak  grey  colour  with  a  black 

'.he  arms  of  which  art  parallel  to  the  cobwebs  in  the  eye- 

hf  the  microocope  and  remain  stationary  when  the  section 


Blae.  ,  „   . , . 
rocks-    In  hand  ^ 


re  the  prevalent  colouj 


OS  they  olten  show  an 


poniou  of  it  were  drai 

rOCtc  was  highly  viscous  anu  uie  aunmt  uy^t  v,iu^u  iL  iiiv«i;u  « 

often  irregular  the  motion  was  disturbed  and  fluctuatii 
hence  the  sinuous  and  contorted  appearance  frequently  assum 
by  the  banding.  When  crystals  are  present  they  generally  bi 
their  long  aies  parallel  to  the  fluxion. 

Even  when  conspicuous  and  well  formed  nyalals  are  not 

imperfect  ctysi all izi lions  [microtites,  lit.).  They  are  often  so 
■mall  that  high  magnifications  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
their  presence.  Some  are  globular  and  others  are  rod-shaped; 
they  may  be  grouped  in  dusters,  start,  rosettes,  rows,  chains 
or  swarms  of  indehnile  shape.  In  banded  obsidians  these 
Bucrolitea  may  be  numerous  in  some  parts  but  few  or  absent  in 
others.  The  larger  ones  polarize  light,  have  anguLir  outlines 
like  those  of  crystals,  and  may  even  show  twinning  and  dc6nite 
optica]  properties  by  which  they  can  be  identihed  as  belonging 
to  lelw«r,  augite  or  some  other  rock-forming  mineral-  The 
variety  of  their  shapes  is  endless.  Some  are  black,  very  thin  and 
curved  like  threads  or  hairs  (trichiles);  often  a  group  of  these 
it  seated  on  a  small  cryital  of  augite  or  magnetite  and  spread! 
ouiwtids  on  all  sides.  Oihen  have  hollow  or  (unnel-thaped 
ends  and  are  constricted  at  the  middle  like  a  dice  cup.  In  toi 
rocks  small  rod-like  miirolites  are  grouped  together  in  a  regular 
way  to  form  growths  which  resemble  fir  branches. 
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I  quite  cold  we  plunge  it  into  cold  water  a  very  perfect  perlilic 
irodure  will  arise  in  it.  Occasionally  the  rounded  ciacki 
itend  from  the  matrii  into  tome  of  the  crystals  especially  those 
f  quarts  which  have  naturally  a  conchoidal  fracture.      If  the 

probable  that  perlitic  structure  can" develop  in  it.  Hence  it  may 
be  regarded  as  diagnostic  ol  rocks  which  were  vitreous  when  they 

In  mineralogical  collections  rounded  nodules  of  brown  glass, 
varying  Irom  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  orange,  may  often 

They  have  long  been  known  to 

„       .  Okhotsk,  Siberia,  m  association 

with  a  large  mass  of  perlilic  obsidian.     These  globular  bodies 

in  fact,  metdy  the  more  coherent  portions  of  a  pcrlitc; 

rest  of  the  tock  (alb  down  in  a  fine  powder  selling  free  the 

iy  spheres-     They  arc  subject  to  considerable  internal  strain, 

I  shown  by  Ihe  fact  that  when  struck  with  a  hammer  or 

d  with  a  lapidary's  saw  they  often  hurst  into  fragments. 

Their  behaviour  in  this  respect  closely  resembles  the  halls  o( 

ipidly  coaled,  unanneakd  glass  which  arc  called  Prince  Rupert's 

doubly  refracting,  but  when  they  have  been  heated  and  very 
slowly  cooled  they  lose  this  property  and  no  longer  eihibit  any 
tendency  to  sudden  disinlegration. 


Ihc  otder  rocks  there  are  many  which,  Iboush  finely  crystalline, 
have  the  chemical  compositHin  of  modern  ooudians  and  poHCH 
aimer urcs,  such  as  the  perlitic  and  aphervlitic.  which  aro  very 
charanerinic  of  vitreous  racks.  By  many  lines  ol  evidence  we  are 
led  la  believe  that  obridiani  in  eaiir«  of  linK  suller  devhrificslion, 
in  other  word*  Ihey  pas  from  ihe  vitneom  Into  a  cryualline  Male, 
but  as  the  changes  take  place  in  a  solid  mass  they  require  a  very 
long  lime  for  their  achievement,  and  iherryHials  ^wliiccd  arc  only 
of  earenHly  imaD  liu.  A  dull  uony-louking  rock  resuhs,  Ibe 
vitreous  lutfiv  having  enrirdy  diuppcared,  and  in  microscopic 
feclion  this  evhibita  a  cryptocrrsralline  structure,  bi-ing  made  up  of 
enctedinfly  minute  grains  principally  ol  quani  and  Mspar.  Often 
this  felulic  devirrified  glaai  ii  w  fine-grained  that  its  constiiucnta 
cannot  be  direclly  determined  even  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

miivrati  which  have  been  formed.  Many  vitrf?ous  rocks  show 
alreration  ol  this  type  in  certain  parts  where  either  the  glass  has 


c  marglnt  of  dikes 
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have  felntic  bands  alternating  with  othen  which  are  purely  glassy. 
In  Arran  there  are  pttchstone  dikes,  some  of  which  are  very  com* 
pletcly  vitreous,  while  others  are  changed  to  spherulitic  felsites  more 
or  less  silicified.  The  pitchstone  of  the  Scuir  01  Eigg  is  at  its  margins 
characterized  by  a  dull  semi-opaque  matrix  whidi  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  secondary  devitrification.  In  the  same  way  artificial  glass 
can  be  devitrificd  if  it  be  kept  at  a  temperature  slightly  below  the 
furing  point  for  some  days.  Window  glass  exposed  to  alkaline 
vapours  often  shows  a  thin  iridescent  surface  film  which  is  supposed 
to  be  due  to  crystallization ;  the  same  change  is  found  in  pwces  of 
Roman  glass  which  have  been  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  PompeiL 

Ob«dians  occur  in  many  parts  of  the  world  along  with  rhyolites 
and  pumice.  In  Europe  the  best-known  localities  for  them  are  the 
Lipari  Islands,  Pantellaria.  Iceland  and  Hui^ary.  Very  fine  obsi- 
dians are  also  obtained  in  Mexico,  at  the  Yellowstone  Park,  in  New 
Zealand,  Ascension  and  in  the  Caucasus.  Included  in  this  group 
are  some  rocks  which  are  more  properly  to  be  regarded  as  vitreous 
forms  of  trachyte  than  as  glassy  rhyolites  (Iceland),  but  except  by 
chemKal  analyses  they  cannot  be  separated.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  most  ot»idians  are  very  acid  or  rhyolitic.  The  dark,  semi- 
opaque  glassy  forms  of  the  basic  igneous  rocks  are  known  as  tachy- 
lytes.  The  typical  obsidians  exhibit  the  chemical  peculiarities  of 
the  acid  igneous  rocks  (viz.  high  percentage  of  silica,  low  iron,  lime 
and  magnesia,  and  a  consideraote  amount  of  potash  and  soda). 

The  chemical  composition  of  typical  obuaians  is  shown  by  the 
following  analyses : — 


SiOi. 

A,0,. 

FcO. 

Fe,0,. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

K,0. 

Na,0. 

H,0. 

I.  Yellowstone  Park   . 
11.  Iceland 
III.  Mexk:o     .       .       . 

74.70 
75-28 
73-63 

13-72 

IO'22 
H-25 

0-62 
i'8o 

I'd 
424 

•  • 

0-78 

I 'Si 

tr. 

0-14 
0-25 
142 

4'02 

2-44 
4-39 

3-90 
5:6^ 

o*6a 
0*23 

■  • 

Obsidian,  when  broken,  shows  a  conchoidal  fracture,  like 
that  of  glass,  and  yields  sharp-edged  fragments,  which  have  been 
used  in  many  localities  as  arrow-points,  spear-heads,  knives 
and  razors.  For  such  purposes,  as  also  for  use  as  mirrors,  masks 
and  labrets,  it  was  extensively  employed,  under  the  name  of 
itzUi,  by  the  ancient  Mexicans,  who  quarried  it  at  the  Cerro  de 
las  Navajas,  or  "  Hill  of  Knives,"  near  Timapan.  The  natives 
of  the  Admiralty  Islands  have  used  it  for  the  heads  of  spears. 
By  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  obsidian  was  worked  as  a 
gem-stone;  and  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  often  imitated 
in  glass  there  arose  among  collectors  of  gems  in  the  i8th  century 
the  practice  of  calling  all  antique  pastes  "  obsidians."  At  the 
present  time  obsidian  is  sometimes  cut  and  polished  as  an 
ornamental  stone,  but  its  softness  (H-s  to  55)  detracts 
from  its  value.  (Certain  varieties,  notably  some  from  Russia, 
possess  a  beautiful  metallic  sheen,  referable  to  the  presence 
of  either  microscopic  fissures  or  enclosures.  The  substance 
known  as  moldavite,  often  regarded  as  an  obsidian,  and  the 
so-called  obsidian  bombs,  or  obsidianitcs,  are  described  under 
Moldavite.  (J.  S.  F.) 

OBSTETRICS,  the  science  and  art  of  midwifery  (Lat.  obsUtrix, 
a  midwife,  from  obstare,  to  stand  before).  Along  with  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  Obstetrics  goes  to  form  what  has  been  called  the 
Tripos  of  the  medical  profession,  because  every  person  desiring 
to  be  registered  under  the  Medical  Acts  must  pass  a  qualif}dng 
examination  alike  in  medicine,  surgery  and  midwifery.  The  term 
Gynaecology  (q.v.),  which  has  come  to  be  applied  to  the  study 
of  the  diseases  of  the  female  generative  system,  in  its  primary 
sense  includes  all  that  pertains  to  women  both  in  health  and 
disease.  Obstetrics,  or  midwifery,  is  more  specially  that  part 
of  the  science  of  gynaecology  which  deals  with  the  care  of  a 
pregnant  woman  and  the  ushering  of  her  child  into  the  world. 

Tokology — the  doctrine  of  parturition — is  the  most  distinctive 
sphere  of  interest  for  obstetricians,  and  here  their  activities 
bring  them  into  a  closer  approximation  to  the  work  of  surgeons. 
As  a  science  it  demands  a  study  of  the  phenomena  of  labour, 
which  in  their  ordered  succession  are  seen  to  present  three  distinct 
stages:  one  of  preparation,  during  which  the  uterus  dilates 
sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  infant;  a  second,  of 
progress,  during  which  the  infant  is  expelled;  and  a  third,  of 
the  extrusion  of  the  after-birth  or  placenta.  In  each  of  the 
stages  analysis  of  the  phenomena  reveals  the  presence  of  three 
elements  which  arc  known  as  the  factors  of  labour,  vix.  the  powers 
or  forces  which  are  engaged  in  the  emptying  of  the  uterus; 
the  passages  or  canals  through  which  the  ovum  is  driven;  and 


the  passenger  or  body  that  is  being  extruded.  Tbe  meduaism 
of  labour  depends  on  the  balance  of  these  (actors  as  they  become 
adjusted  to  each  other  in  the  varying  phenomeBa  of  the  sevtnl 
stages.  The  diversities  that  are  met  with  in  different  laboors 
even  of  the  same  woman  have  Ifd  to  their  being  dasofied  into 
different  groups.  A  natural  labour  is  commonly  defined  as  oee 
where  the  child  presents  by  the  head  and  the  lalmir  is  tcnninated 
within  twenty-four  hours.  From  this  it  is  obviom  that  no  case 
of  labour  can  be  defined  at  its  onset.  The  rdation  of  the  factors 
may  warrant  a  favourable  expectation;  but  tmtii  tbe  laboar 
is  completed,  and  completed  within  a  reasonably  sale  period, 
it  cannot  be  classed  as  natural!  The  element  of  time  has  this 
importance,  that  it  is  found  that,  apart  from  all  accidents  and 
interferences,  the  mortality  both  to  mother  and  child  becoccs 
greater  the  longer  the  duration  of  the  labour.  Hence  lingmxtg 
or  tedious  labours,  in  which  the  child  still  presents  with  thebea< 
but  is  not  expelled  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  onset 
of  labour-pains,  are  properly  grouped  in  a  separate  class,  althouf^ 
they  are  terminated  without  operative  interference.  In  the 
cla»  of  preternatural  labours,  where  the  head  comes  last  instead 
of  first,  there  are  two  subdivisions,  according  as  the  child  presents 

by  the  breech  and  feet,  or  Ues  transversely 
as  a  cross-birth,  and  has  usually  to  be 
delivered  artificially.  Opoative  or  instru- 
mental labours  vary  according  as  the  pro- 
cedures adopted  are  safe  in  principle  to 
mother  and  child,  such  as  turning  and 
the  application  of  the  midwifery  forceps;  or  as  they  invohT 
damage  to  the  infant  in  the  various  forms  of  embryotomy;  oar  are 
more  dangerous  to  the  mother,  as  in  the  Caesarcan  section  acd 
symphysiotomy.  A  final  dass  of  labours  includes  the  cases 
where  some  complication  or  anomaly  arises  and  becomes  a 
source  of  danger,  independently  of  disturbances  of  the  mechaassffi 
or  of  any  operative  interference.  These  complex  labours  are 
due  to  complications  that  may  be  maternal,  such  as  haemorrhage 
and  convulsions;  or  foetal,  such  as  twins  or  prolapse  of  tbe 
umbilical  cord.  To  cope  with  these  anomalies  an  obsteiridaa 
requires  all  the  resource  of  a  physician  and  all  the  dexterity  of  z 
surgeon. 

The  interest  of  obstetricians  in  their  patients  does  not  end 
with  the  birth  of  the  children,  even  after  natural  labours  Ttt 
puerpera  is  still  a  subject  of  care.  The  uterus,  that  daring  in 
nine  months'  evolution  had  been  increasing  enormoudy  in  £1 
its  elements,  has  in  six  weeks  to  undergo  an  inv(rfutio&  that  «ul 
restore  it  to  its  prcgravid  condition.  The  allied  organs  share  k 
their  measure  in  the  change,  all  the  systems  of  the  body  fed  tbe 
influence,  and  espedally  the  mammary  glands  take  od  tl^^ 
function  of  providing  milk  for  the  nutriment  of  tbe  new-bon 
infant.  A  patient  with  some  latent  flaw  in  her  coostitutk^ 
may  pass  the  test  of  pregnancy  and  labour  with  success,  only  t^ 
succumb  during  the  puerperium.  Of  patients  vho  bcootse 
insane  in  connexion  with  child-bearing,  a  half  manifest  xhs^ 
mental  disorder  first  during  the  days  or  weeks  immediatelT 
succeeding  their  confinement,  and  numbers  more  whilst  ibey  are 
suckling  thdr  infants.  A  woman  may  have  had  an  easy  laboer. 
and  may  have  been  thankful  at  the  time  for  hdp  from  a  bari 
that  she  did  not  know  to  be  undean;  three  days  later  gen=s 
left  by  that  hand  may  have  so  multiplied  within  l^r  that  sbf 
is  in  mortal  danger  from  septicaemia.  The  management  of  i^^-e 
puerperal  patient  requires  not  only  the  warding  off  of  deletcrkss 
influences,  but  the  watching  of  the  normal  processes,  becioe 
slight  deviations  in  these,  undetected  and  uncotrectcd  no* 
may  become  Uter  a  source  of  lifdong  invalidism.  It  tesiacs 
further  to  be  noted  that  to  obstetridans  belong  the  earliest  sta^s 
of  pediatrics  in  their  care  of  the  new-bom  child.  In  sooae  o^ 
works  practitioners  of  this  branch  of  the  profession  are  dtscrJbei 
as  6M^oXor6MOt,  because  their  fust  business  was  to  cut  tbf 
umbilical  cord.  The  causes  of  the  high  death-rate  axsorx 
infants,  whether  due  to  ante-natal,  intra-natal  or  neo-caii.' 
conditions,  come  under  thdr  observation.  They  have  chai^  d 
the  whole  wide  fidd  of  the  hygiene,  pathology  and 
of  infancy.;' 
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HistoHcd  Siekh.^Tbt  origin  of  midwifery  is  lost  in  the  mists 
of  human  origins.  The  learned  Jean  Astruc,  who  gave  a  lead  to 
higher  critics  in  their  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch  by  pointing  out 
the  presence  of  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  elements,  exercised  his 
imagination  in  fancying  how  the  earliest  pair  comported  tliem- 
selves  at  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  and  especially  how  the 
husband  would  have  to  learn  what  to  do  with  the  pbcenta 
and  umbilical  cord.  His  speculations  are  not  in  the  least  illumi- 
native. The  Mosaic  writings  let  us  see  women  of  some  experience 
and  authority  by  the  side  of  a  Rachel  dying  in  labour,oraTamar 
giving  birth  to  twins,  and  superintending  the  easy  labours  of 
Hebrew  slaves  in  Egypt.  The  Ebers  Papyrus  (1550  B.C.),  which 
Moses  may  have  studied  when  he  grew  learned  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians,  is  the  oldest  known  medical  production.  It 
contains  prescriptions  for  causing  abortion,  for  promoting  labour, 
for  curing  displacements  of  the  uterus,  &c.  But  there  is  no 
indication  as  to  how  labours  are  to  be  managed,  and  with  regard 
to  the  child  there  are  only  auguries  given  as  to  whether  it  will 
live  or  die,  according,  e.g.  as  its  first  cry  after  it  is  bom  sounds 
like  ni  or  bd. 

The  story  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  midwifery  is  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  history  of  medidne  in  general.  The  obstet- 
rician, looking  for  the  dawn  of  his  science,  turns  like  his  fellow- 
workers  in  other  medical  disciplines  to  the  Hippocratic  writings 
(400  B.C.).  Now  the  father  of  medicine  was  not  an  obstetrician. 
As  with  Egyptians  and  Hebrews,  the  skilled  attendants  on 
women  in  labour  among  the  Greeks  were  also  women.  But  since 
nothing  that  concerned  the  ailments  of  humanity  was  foreign  to 
Hippocrates,  there  are  indications  in  the  writings  that  arc 
accounted  genuine  of  his  interest  in  the  disorders  of  females — in 
their  menstrual  troubles,  in  their  sterility,  in  their  gestation 
symptoms,  and  in  their  puerperal  diseases;  his  oath  forswears  the 
use  of  abortifacients,  and  he  recommends  the  use  of  sternutatories 
to  hasten  the  expulsion  of  the  after-birth.  In  the  Hippocratic 
writings  that  are  supposed  to  be  products  of  his  followers,  some 
of  these  subjects  are  more  fully  dealt  with;  but  whilst  the 
physician  is  sometimes  called  in  to  give  advice  in  difficult 
labours,  so  that  he  can  describe  different  kinds  of  presentation 
and  can  speak  of  the  possibility  of  changing  an  unfavourable  into 
a  favourable  lie  of  the  infant,  it  is  usually  only  with  coses  where 
the  child  is  already  dead  that  he  has  to  deal,  and  then  he  tells 
how  he  has  to  mutilate  and  extract  it.  So  these  writings  furnish 
us  with  the  earUest  account  of  the  accoucheur's  armamentarium, 
and  let  us  see  him  possessed  of  a  /laxolptov — a  knife  or  perforator 
for  opening  the  head;  a  rUarpov — a  comminutor  for  breaking 
up  the  bones;  and  a  JXKV<m^/>— an  extractor  for  hooking  out 
the  infant.  The  classical  writers  of  Greece  give  the  same  impres- 
sion as  to  the  primitive  stage  of  obstetrics.  Women,  like  the 
mother  of  Socrates,  have  the  charge  of  parturient  women. 
Where  divine  aid  is  sought,  goddesses  are  invoked  to  facilitate 
the  labour.  Gods  or  men  are  only  called  in  where  graver  inter- 
ference is  required,  as  when  Apollo  rescued  the  infant  Aesculapius 
by  a  Caesarcan  section  performed  on  the  dying  Scmclc.  Some 
midwives  are  known  to  history,  and  extracts  from  the  writings 
of  one  Asposia  are  embedded  in  the  works  of  later  authors.  In 
the  great  medical  school  of  Alexandria,  when  the  science  of 
human  anatomy  began  to  take  shape,  Herophilus  rendered  a 
service  to  obstetrics  in  giving  a  truer  idea  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
female  than  had  previously  prevailed;  other  physicians  give 
evidence  of  their  interest  in  midwifery  and  the  diseases  of  women, 
and  some  experience  was  gradually  being  acquired  and  trans- 
mitted through  the  profession  until  we  find  from  Celsus  (in  the 
reign  of  Augustus)  that  when  surgeons  were  called  in  to  help 
the  attendant  woman  they  could  sometimes  bring  about  the 
delivery,  without  destroying  the  infant,  by  the  operation  of 
turning.  In  the  and  century  Soranus  wrote  a  work  on  midwifery 
for  the  guidance  of  midwives,  in  which  for  the  first  time  the 
uterus  is  differentiated  from  the  vagina  and  instruction  is  given 
for  the  use  of  a  speculum.  A  contemporary,  Moschion,  wrote 
a  guide  for  midwives  which,  with  that  of  Soranus,  may  be  said 
to  touch  the  high-water  mark  of  archaic  midwifery.  It  is  written 
in  the  form  of  question  and  answer,  was  much  prized  at  the  time 


of  the  Renaissance,  and  was  used  as  the  basis  of  the  first  obstetric 
work  that  issued  from  a  printing-press.  Philumcnos  wrote  a 
treatise  of  some  value  at  the  same  epoch,  but  it  is  only  known 
from  the  free  use  made  of  it  by  subsequent  writers,  such  as 
A£tius  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century.  Like  Oribasius,  who 
preserved  in  his  compilation  the  work  of  Soranus,  AHtius  draws 
largely  on  preceding  writers.  His  treatises  on  female  diseases 
constitute  an  advance  on  previous  knowledge,  but  there  is  no 
progress  in  midwifery,  though  he  still  makes  mention  of  turning. 
This  operation  has  disappeared  from  the  pages  of  Paulus 
Aegineta,  an  8th-century  author,  the  last  to  treat  at  length  of 
obstetrics  and  gynaecology  ere  the  night  of  the  dark  ages  settled 
down  on  the  Roman  world,  and  it  is  not  heard  of  again  till  a 
millennium  had  passed.  During  the  centuries  when  the  progress 
of  medicine  was  dependent  on  the  work  of  the  Arabian  physicians, 
the  science  of  obstetrics  stood  still.  We  are  curious  to  know 
what  Rhazes  and  Avicenna  in  the  9th  and  loth  centuries  have 
to  say  on  this  subject.  But  they  know  little  but  what  they 
have  learned  from  the  Greek  writers,  and  they  show  a  great 
tendency  to  relapse  to  the  rudest  procedures  and  to  have  recourse 
to  operative  interferences  destructive  to  the  child.  Interest 
attaches  to  the  work  of  Albucasis  in  the  12th  century,  in  that 
he  is  the  first  to  illustrate  his  pages  with  figures  of  the  knives, 
crushers  and  extractors  that  were  employed  in  their  gruesome 
practices,  and  that  he  gives  the  first  history  of  a  case  of  extra- 
uterine pregnancy. 

We  come  down  to  the  i6lh  century  before  we  begin  to  see  any 
indication  of  the  development  of  obstetrics  towards  a  place 
among  the  sciences.  Medicine  and  surgery  profited  earlier  by 
the  intellectual  awakenings  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Re- 
formation. In  anatomical  theatres  and  hospital  wards  associated 
with  universities  great  anatomists  and  clinicians  began  to 
discard  the  dogmas  of  Galen,  and  to  teach  their  pupils  to  study 
the  body  and  its  diseases  with  unprejudiced  minds.  But  the 
practice  of  midwifery  was  still  among  all  people  in  the  hands 
of  women,  and  when  in  1513  Eucharius  Rocsslin  of  Frankfort 
published  a  work  on  midwifery,  it  bore  the  title  Dcr  schwangcrcn 
Frawcn  und  ftebammen  Roscngartcn.  Translated  into  English 
by  Thomas  Raynaid  with  the  altered  title.  The  Birth  of  Mankynd, 
it  is  mainly  compiled  from  Moschion,  and  the  Soranus  and 
Philumenos  fragments  of  Oribasius  and  Aetius,  and  is  intended 
as  a  guide  to  pregnant  women  and  their  attendant  nurses. 
It  was  illustrated  with  fanciful  figures  of  the  foetus  in  utero 
that  were  reproduced  in  other  works  of  later  date — as  in  the 
Rosengarten  of  Walter  Reiff  of  Strossburg  in  1546  and  the 
Hebamnunbuch  of  Jacob  Rueff  of  Zurich  In  1554,  the  latter  of 
which  appears  in  English  dress  as  The  Expert  Midwife.  The 
greatest  impulse  to  the  progress  of  midwifery  was  given  in  the 
middle  of  the  i6th  century  by  the  famous  French  surgeon 
Ambroise  Par£,  who  revived  the  operation  of  podallc  version, 
and  showed  how  by  means  of  it  surgeons  could  often  rescue  the 
infant  even  in  cases  of  head  presentation,  instead  of  breaking  it 
up  and  extracting  it  piecemeal.  He  was  ably  seconded  by  his 
pupil  Guillemeau,  who  translated  his  work  into  Latin,  and  at  a 
later  period  himself  wrote  a  treatise  on  midwifery,  an  English 
translation  of  which  was  published  in  161 2  with  the  title  Child- 
Birth',  or,  The  Happy  Deliver ie  of  Women.  The  close  of  the 
1 6th  century  is  rendered  further  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
midwifery  by  the  publication  of  a  series  of  works  specially 
devoted  to  it.  Three  sets  of  compilations,  containing  extracts 
from  the  various  writers  on  obstetrics  and  gynaecology  from  the 
time  of  Hippocrates  onwards,  were  published  under  the  designa- 
tion of  Gynaecia  or  Gynaeciorum — the  first  edited  by  Caspar 
Wolff  of  Zurich  in  1566,  the  second  by  Caspar  Bauhin  of  Basel 
in  1586,  and  the  third  by  Israel  Spach  of  Strassburg  in  1597. 
Spach  includes  in  his  collection  not  only  Park's  obstetrical 
chapters,  but  the  Latin  translation  of  the  imporlant  Traitle 
nouveaux  de  I'hyslerotoniotokic,  published  by  the  French  surgeon 
Francis  Rousset  in  1  eo .  vfbich  is  the  ftrsl  distinct  treatise  on 
an  obstetric  operatio^  and  advocaUs  vVvt  vtxloTTuaucc  o\  Cac- 
sarean  section  on  l;J»  **  yjoweu  >k\\.Vv  Av^cvXv  \a.\>ouTs.  From 
this  time  onwards  Cv^o<^  ^cumuXaves  ^V  v\vt  ,Bto>KiTvsmUiesi 


lurgcDiis,  in  the  praclice  oi  midwifcty.  uid  iftcr  the  midtUe  ol 
the  I7tb  ccDtucy  Ibcy  began  Id  publiih  the  rccordi  of  Ifaeii 
experience!  in  spcdil  liuliia.  The  mail  inporUinl  o!  Ihoe 
wrtten  wen  French— u  MiLricuu,  Viardel,  Paul  PaiUl,  Feu 
ind  Dioniv  Ttie  work  of  MiuriccBu,  which  fint  ippeued  in 
1668,  ii  jpetially  interciiiiig  from  lis  hivip|  been  tnmlitcd 
into  English  in  J671  by  Hugh  Chamberien,  who  ia  bit  preface 
made  the  then  increilible  ualement  that  his  lather,  bis  brolhen, 
and  hinaeLf  h^d  long  attained  to  and  practised  a  way  to  deliver 
vomcD  In  difKcult  Ubouri  without  hooka,  when  othei  artiUi 
lucd  Ihcm,  and  without  prejudice  to  molhei  or  child.    Many 

Sin  had  Itill  to  elapse  before  the  secret  of  tfie  Chamberlcns 
ked  out-  lit  the  coune  of  thia  century  aome  wocnen  who 
had  brgc  experience  in  midwifery  appeared  as  aulhon.  Thus 
in  England  jane  Sharp  in  1671  wrote  Tkt  UUarna'  Book,  er 
lit  vliMt  art  e}  Uidmjay  discnerid;  In  Cemuny,  Justine 
Slcgcmund,    in    1690,   Dii  Ciur-BraHdnbKrtiulu  Hcg-Wclit- 


It  bdics  began 


,ce,  Loui: 


natural  bbouis.  According  ID  Astnic,  Madame  de  la  Valliire 
wiihcd  hei  conlincmenl  to  be  kept  iccret.  and  Louis  XIV., 
in  June  iMj,  sent  for  Jules  Clement,  the  court  surgeon,  to 
superintend  the  dctiveiy.  This  was  accomptishcd  successfully. 
The  king  gave  him  Ihc  title  ol  accoucheui.  Clement  iflerwtrds 
attended  the  dauphincss  and  othei  coun  Eadics,  and  went  thrice 
10  Madrid  10  osiiil  at  the  confinement  of  the  queen  of  Philip  IV. 
Up  till  this  cpiKh  physicbns  and  surgoint  had  only  been  sum- 
moned to  the  lying.in  room  by  midwives  who  found  IhemielvM 
at  the  end  of  their  resources,  to  give  help  in  difficult  cases  where 
the  child 


with  th( 


phyiidai 
ilific  tt«ioing  ID  study 
natural  lalHut,  and  through  the 
to  communicate  the  fesulta  of  their 
to  their  piofeuional  brethren, 
already  Itterred  10,  and  of  others 
he  Train  a<mfltl  da  aicndiimm 


became  possible  lor  met 
the  normal  phenomena 
tnedium  ol  the  printing-^ 

Hence  the  books  of  the 
■hat  appeared  later,  sud 

of  Deb  Motle,  ijii,  whicn  isasiorenousCDi  iLCUieDD«rvaiions 
and  wise  discutsion  of  obstetric  measures.  In  other  countries 
than  France  physicians  and  surgeons  began  to  take  up  midwifery 
as  *  spedality  and  not  as  a  subsidiary  part  of  Ihtir  piaclice,  of 
which  they  were  somewhat  ashamed  (le  Bon,  one  ol  the  wrilcrs 
ffhose  work  it  foBnd  in  Bauhin'i  Cyiuecio,  says: "  Hacc  an  viioi 
dcdecet  "),  and  it  was  in  Holbnd  that  a  work  was  produced  that 
has  earned  lor  its  aulhor  the  dcsignatton  ol  the  Father  of  Modem 
Midwifery.  Hdniich  v»n  Devcnter.  who  practised  as  an  ob- 
stetrician at  the  Hague  along  irith  his  wife  (a  Vrocdvrow,  as 
he  was  a  Vniedmccttei),  published  in  i6g6  a  preliminary  treatise 
called  Diiieraat{Ai4rgrii)dtr  Vroe'smn,  and  in  1701  he  followed 
it  up  by  a  more  complete  second  volume,  of  which  the  Latin 
edition  that  came  out  Hmullaneoutly  with  the  Dutch  has  a  title 
beginning  Optralhiies  CkiriiriHae  Nanm  Lumtn  Exiiinla 
Oisldricanliliai.  It  has  the  lupreme  value  of  b«ng  the  fint 
work  to  give  a  scientific  description  of  the  pelvis,  and  to  take 
■     ■     '      '  'the  mechanism  of  Ubour- 


The" 


"  for 


arly  part  of  the  18th  century  women  had 
■till  the  main  and  often  the  sole  charge  of  their  parturient  sisters; 
but  the  pnaice  ol  having  a  doctor  to  superintend  or  to  supersede 
the  midwives  kept  spreading  among  the  dauei  who  could 
afford  to  pay  the  doctor's  fee;  and  by  the  time  Deventer's 
treatise  was  doing  its  educational  work  in  an  English  tnuubtion, 
(S  Tkt  Art  e/  Uidaifcry  Imfrnti.  in  1716,  the  docton  were 
getting  into  Ih»r  hands  the  "  harmless  forceps  "  with  which  a 
living  child  could  be  eitracted  without  detriment  to  the  mother, 
in  conditiDiia  where  lotmerty  her  child'*  life  was  aaciificed  and 
facr  own  endangered.    This  life-iaviog  intuumeol  «u  invented 


William  Chamberlen.  Bed  from  Paris  to  escape  the  St  BanbcJo- 

mew  massacres,  carrying  with  him  to  Souifaamptoo  his  wife. 

his  two  sons,  and  a  daughter-    William  Chamberlen  ^enis  to 

been  a  surgeon,  and  his  descendants  through  four  gsiaa- 

had  large  and  lucrative  pnctices  in  London.    The  ddett 

be  ^ile  lo  attest  the  birth  and  baptism  of  a  younger  brother,  ii, 
on  good  grounds,  credited  with  being  the  inventor  oi  the  forceps, 
'  '  '  lor  a  century  was  kept  a  secret  among  brotbcn,  sons  and 
sona.  Hugh,  indeed,  a  grtat-grvidson  of  Witlian,  and  the 
transbtor  of  Mauriccau,  had  offered  to  sell  tbc  family  secret  fw 

Lt  Mauriceau  put  to  him  Zed  the  profession  lo  believe  that 
was  a  boastful  quack.  Palfyn  of  Ghent,  when  in  Parts  in 
.  13,  putting  a  work  on  anatomy  throu^  the  press,  bid  before 
the  Acadesiy  of  Science  a  pair  of  forceps,  which  wu  figured  in 
Hefster's  surgery  in  [714.  Hejiaathus  the  honour  of  first  bying 
before  the  profession  a  midwifery  foicepo.  But  his  impleDKnt 
was  ill-constructed,  and  never  came  into  general  me.  Meanwhile 
the  knowledge  that  the  Chamberiens  were  really  pooessed  ol  a 
serviceable  instrument  must  have  stimubted  other  pnctitkiQCTS. 
Perhaps  a  colleague  with  a  keen  eye  may  have  got  taghi  ol  it 
on  some  occasion,  or  an  intelligent  midwife  had  been  able  to 
describe  the  ."  tongs  "  which  she  had  seen  one  of  the  family 
ply-  In  17J4  Dr  Edward  Hody  published  a  recocd  ol  Ciuu 
Uidvilay  that  had  been  written  by  Mr  William  Giffard, 
urgcon  and  man-mid  wile."  The  date!  nnge  from  January 
.  '4  to  1731.  Amongst  the  caso  are  several  where  he  e3cctid 
the  delivery  hy  means  ol  the  loneps— "  eittactor,"  be  calk 
it— ol  whidi  a  figure  is  given;  and  when  Edmund  Chapman. 
who  pmctised  fint  at  Hatitead  and  aflerwanls  in  London, 
published  his  Trmliit  M  lit  ImprmtmnU  of  MUrtJcry  in 
lii.  be  ipakt  ol  the  use  ol  the  lorcrps  t»  "  now  well  known 
>  all  the  ptindpal  men  ol  the  mofession  both  io  town  and 

In  the  course  ol  the  i8lh  century  tbe  devdopmcni  o(  mid- 
wifery in  the  hands  of  medical  men  made  greater  si  rides  than 
in  all  tbe  preceding  ages.  The  prognss  was  acciieralcd  by  the 
iblishment  ol  chain  ol  midwifery  in  the  univenities  of 
ious  counlrie*,  Edinburgh  takii^g  the  lead  in  the  apfniniment 
t  proIcsBOr  in  IJifi.  and  Sitassbuig  coming  dosdy  after  in 
.  8.  In  Sirissburg  the  chair  had  the  advantage  of  being  at 
once  associated  with  a  clinical  service^  Lectuiiog  was  earned 
out,  moreover,  by  men  who  were  devoting  themsdves  ai 
Bpetiiliils  <D  midwifery  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  infinis. 
and  were  succeeding  in  developing  lying-ia  institutions  lor  the 
benefit  of  poor  women  in  bbour  that  became  ichoob  of  irut  ruc- 
tion both  lor  midwifery  nitrscs  and  lor  medical  itudenta.  Two 
new  c^Knlions  came  during  this  qxtch  lo  enfiaDce  tbe  powers 
of  the  obstetrician,  via.  symphysiotomy,  Gm  introduced  bv 
Sigault  in  Paris;  and  tbe  bduction  of  premature  labour,  trs 
carried  out  by  Macauley  in  London 
by  Denman  in  the  preface  lo  his  kfidmjfry, 
in  London,  Sir  Fielding  Ould  in  Dublin,  ROdeter  in  G«ttliigc3. 
Camper  in  Amsterdam,  Baudelocque  in  Paris,  Sutotph  ic 
Copenhagen,  and  many  other  autbon  owtributed  to 
by  thnr  atlases  and  their  books-  But  there  are  tbn 
names  stand  out  prc~eminently  because  of  the  inBuc 
eierted  on  the  whob  obstetric  woiid — Levret,  Smellie  aad  BoA- 
Kilian,  in  his  vidimus  of  the  history  of  midwiloy,  calls  I^vrrt 
"  one  ol  the  grtatst  masten  in  the  department  that  evci  liv 
Ol  Smellie  be  siys:  "  Inferior  to  Levret  b  nothing,  be  e 
him  in  much-"  BoGt  be  characteriies  as  "  the  most  meciioi 
and  important  of  Cennan  obstetricians-"  Levret  impccn-e^ 
the  construction  of  the  lortepa,  and  widened  the  sphere  of  th 
appUcahiUtyi  Smellie  worked  in  tbe  lame  direction,  i 
furnished,  moreover,  descriptions  uhI  iUuslratJuos  of  &atu 
and  morbid  bboun  that  are  tA  dassical  value;  aikd  fio^  t^; 
clearly  placed  pregnancy  (which  Mauri 
as  "a  nine  months' disease  "}  and  parturition  in  Uw  (ale<oiT 
of  physiokigical  procesio  that  migbt  be  hindered  mlm  ihaa 
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elped  by  Uie  pragmatical  ioterferenoet  of  meddlesome  mid- 
ives. 

Throughout  the  19th  century  midwifery  continued  to  advance, 
^naecology  grew  into  a  spedal  department  with  an  extensive 
terature,  the  mechanism  of  labour  developed  under  the  clinical 
bservations  of  men  like  Nftgele  and  the  study  of  such  frozen 
xtions  of  cadavera  as  were  made  by  Braune,  the  indications 
tr  interference  became  more  clear  and  the  methods  of  inter- 
•Fence  more  simple  and  safe,  and  a  whole  realm  of  antenatal 
athoiogy  and  teratology  was  added  to  the  domain  of  science, 
hile  practitioners  learned  the  art  of  saving  premature  and 
elicate  infants  by  the  use  of  the  incubator  and  proper  alimenta- 
on.    Every  advance  in  all  the  cognate  sciences  was  appreciated 
nd  applied  for  the  advancement  of  obstetrics.    But  there  are 
iro  achievements  which  will  make  the  igih  century  for  ever 
lemorable  in  the  annals  of  midwifery— the  abolition  of  the 
ains  of  labour  and  the  arrest  laid  on  mortility  from  the  so- 
lUed  puerperal  fever.    In  February  1847  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpsqn, 
hoosing  a  case  where  he  had  to  deliver  by  turning,  put  the 
atient  asleep  with  ether.    Seeing  that  the  uterine  contractions 
ontinued,  though  the  attendant  pain  was  abolished,  he  pro- 
eeded  to  administer  ether  in  cases  of  natural  labour,  and  in 
lovember  of  the  same  year  demonstrated  the  virtues  of  chloro- 
>nn,  and  so  fumbhed  the  most  serviceable  anaesthetic,  not  only 
9  the  obstetrician  in  the  lying-in  room,  but  to  the  surgeon  on 
he  battlefield,  and  to  the  general  practitioner  in  his  everyday 
rork.    Ignaz  Philipp  Semmelweiss,  assistant  in  the  maternity 
ospital  of  Vienna,  was  struck  and  saddened  with  the  appalling 
mortality  that  attended  the  delivery  of  the  women  under  his 
are,  as  many  as  one  (in  some  months  three)  out  of  every  ten 
f  the  pucrperae  being  carried  out  dead.    He  observed  that  the 
aortality  was  much  higher  in  the  wards  allotted  to  the  tuition 
f  students  than  in  those  set  apart  for  the  training  of  nurses. 
n  the  spring  of  1847  he  saw  at  the  post-mortem  examination 
f  a  young  colleague  who  had  died  of  a  poisoned  wound,  that 
be  appearances  were  the  same  as  he  had  too  often  had  occasion 
o  sec  at  the  post-mortem  examinations  of  his  puerperae.    He 
rdered  that  every  student  who  assisted  a  woman  in  her  labour 
nust  first  wash  his  hands  in  a  disinfectant  solution  of  chloride 
f  lime,  and  in  1848  already  the  mortality  was  less  in  the  students' 
ban  it  was  in  the  nurses'  wards.    Thus  the  first  light  was  shed 
o  the  nature  of  the  mischief  of  which  multitudes  of  puerperal 
Atients  perished,  and  the  first  intelligent  step  was  taken  to 
asen  the  mortality.    When,  some  twenty  years  later.  Lister 
tad   applied   the   bacteriological   principles  of    Pasteur,  with 
leneficent  results  to  surgery,  obstetricians  gladly  followed  his 
ead,  and  the  19th  century  beheld  added  to  the  comfort  of 
naesthetic  midwifery  the  confidence  of  midwifery  antiseptic 
lod  even  aseptic 

The  most  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  eariier  hi«tory  of  midwifery 
»  von  Siebold,  Versuch  einer  CeuhickU  der  Ceburtskulfe  (Berlin, 
;«39)-  CA.  R.  S.) 

OCALA  (a  Seminole  word  for  green  or  fertile  land),  a  dty 
ind  the  county-seat  of  Marion  county,  Florida,  U.S.A.,  in  the 
^.  central  part  of  the  state,  about  100  m.  S.W.  of  Jacksonville. 
Pop.  (1900)  3380,  (1905)  4493.  of  whom  2467  were  negroes,  (1910) 
U70.  It  is  served  by  the  Seabord  Air  Line  and  the  Atlantic 
Zoust  Line  railways.  About  6  m.  E.  is  Silver  Spring,  the  largest 
md  best  known  of  the  springs  of  Florida.  Its  basin  is  circular, 
ibottt  600  ft.  in  diameter;  it  is  about  65  ft.  in  depth,  and  its 
mUers  are  remarkable  for  their  transparency  and  refractive 
powers.  According  to  the  estimate  of  Dr  D  G.  Brinton,  the 
tpting  discharges  more  than  300,000,000  gallons  of  water  daily, 
tM  outflow  forming  what  is  known  as  SUver  Spring  Run,  9  m. 
oog,  emptying  into  the  Oklawaha  river  and  navigable  by  small 
iver  steamers.  For  the  drainage  and  sewerage  of  the  city  a 
mbterranean  river  whose  source  and  mouth  are  unknown  is 
■tiUzed.  The  dty  is  the  seat  of  the  Emerson  Memorial  and 
Endustrial  Home  (Methodist  Episcopal)  for  negro  girls.  Ocala 
iras  settled  in  1845,  but  its  development  dates  from  1880,  when 
it  was  first  chartered  as  a  dty.  In  December  1890  it  was  the 
meeting-place  of  the  Natioxial  Convention  of  the  Farmers' 
XIX   16* 


Alliance,  which  promulgated  a  statement  of  political  prindples 
generally  known  as  the  "Ocala  Platfonn."  (See  Faimem* 
Movement.) 

OCAflA,  a  town  of  central  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Toledo, 
on  the  extreme  north  of  the  tableland  known  as  the  Mesa  de 
Ocafia,  with  a  station  on  the  railway  from  Aranjuez  to  Cuenca. 
Pop.  (1900)  6616.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  ruined  walls, 
and  in  it  are  the  remains  of  an  old  castle.  In  one  of  its  parish 
churches  is  the  chapd  of  Nuestra  Sefk>ra  de  los  Remedios,  in 
which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  married  in  1469.  Ocafla 
is  the  Vicus  Cuminarius  of  the  Romxms,  and  was  the  dowry 
that  £1  Motamid  of  Seville  gave  his  daughter  Zaida  on  her 
nuirriage  with  Alphonso  VI.  of  Castile  (1072-1109).  Near 
Ocafia,  on  the  19th  of  November  1809,  the  Spanish  under  their 
Irish  general  Lacy  were  routed  by  the  French  under  Joseph 
Bonaparte  and  Mardial  Soult. 

OCARINA,  a  wind  instrument  mvented  in  Italy,  which  must 
be  classed  with  musical  toys  or  freaks,  although  concerted 
music  has  been  written  for  it.  The  ocarina  consists  of  an  earthAi- 
ware  vessd  in  the  shape  of  an  egg  with  a  pointed  base  and  a  tube 
like  a  spout  in  the  side,  which  contains  the  mouthpiece.  There 
are  usually  10  holes  in  the  front  surface  of  the  instrument,  nine 
for  fingers  and  thumb  and  a  vent  hole,  the  newer  models  have 
8  holes  and  two  keys.  By  half  covering  the  holes  the  semi- 
tones are  obtained. 

CCAROLAN  (or  Caeolan),  TURLOGH  (1670-1738),  Irish 
bard,  son  of  John  O'Carolan,  a  farmer,  was  born  at  Newtown, 
near  Nobber,  in  the  county  of  Meath.  The  family  is  said  to 
have  bdonged  to  the  sept  of  MacBradaigh,  and  the  bard's 
great-grandfather  was  a  chieftain.  The  O'Carolans  forfeited 
their  estates  during  the  dvil  wars,  and  Turlogh's  father  settled 
at  Alderford,  Co.  Roscommon,  on  the  invitation  of  the  family 
of  M'Dermott  Roe.  In  his  dghteenth  year  he  became  blind 
from  smallpox.  He  recdved  special  instruction  in  music,  and 
used  to  wander  with  his  harp  round  the  houses  of  the  surrounding 
gentry,  mainly  in  Connaught.  The  famous  song  Receipt  for 
Drinking  may  be  re^>onsible  for  the  allegation  that  he  was 
addicted  to  intemperate  drinking,  but  Charles  O'Conor  (1710- 
1791),  the  antiquary,'  who  had  personal  knowledge  of  him, 
gives  him  a  good  character  in  private  life.  The  number  of 
Carolan's  musical  pieces,  to  nearly  all  of  which  he  composed 
verses,  is  said  to  exceed  two  hundred.  He  died  on  the  25th 
March  1738,  and  was  buried  at  Kilronan. 

His  poetical  Remains  in  the  original  Irish,  with  English  metrical 
translations  by  Thomas  Furlong,  were  printed  in  Haraiman's  Irish 
Minstrelsy  (1831 ).  Many  of  his  songs  were  preserved  among  the  Irish 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

OCCAM.  WILUAH   OF   (d.  c.   1349),   English   schoolman, 
known  as  Doctor  invincibilis  and  Venerabilis  inceptor,  was  bom 
in  the  village  of  (X:kham,  Surrey,  towards  the  end  of  the  13th 
century.    Unattested    tradition    says    that    the    Franciscans 
persuaded  him  while  yet  a  boy  to  enter  their  order,  sent  him 
to  Merton  College,  Oxford  (see  G.  C.  Brodrick,  Memorials  of 
Menon  College,  p.  194),  and  to  Paris,  where  he  was  first  the  pupil 
afterwards  the  successful  rival,  of  Duns  Scotus.    He  probably 
left  France  about.  13 14,  and  there  are  obscure  traces  of  his 
presence  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  and  in  England  during  the 
following  bcven  years.    It  has  generally  been  held  that  in  1323 
he  appeared  as  the  provindal  of  England  at  the  celebrated 
assembly  of  the  Frandscan  order  at  Perugia,  and  that  there  he 
headed  the  revolt  of  the  Franciscans  against  Pope  John  XXII. ; 
but,  according  to  Little  (English  Historical  Renew,  vi.  747), 
the  provincial  minister  on  this  occasion  was  William  of  Not- 
tingham.   Probably,    however,    (X:cam    was   present    at    the 
assembly.    His  share  in  this  revolt  resulted  in  his  imprison- 
ment, on  the  charge  of  heresy,  for  acven\.etTi  weeks  in  ibe 
dungeons  of  the  papal  palace  at  Avignon.  He  a.t\AYus  companions 
— Michad  of  Cesena,  General  oi  the  otdet,  aivd  Bonagtaiia— 
managed  to  escape,  an^fo'ind  their  wiv  10  VW^e^,^\vwt  vYve^j 
aided  Louis  IV.  or  V    r  V\  o^  ^a^vaT\a.  \tv  Vvs.\m .^^^V'^^-  ^^^ 

the  papal  cuna.    It  ^^  ^ot  ^.'^r^l?^^     Vaa^  ^^  ^*« 
that  he  was  best  k^^    Vtv  ^  ^^^^^^ttvc*     ^  \( 


died  in  1341,  lad  Ocxun,  irin  bad  rtcavrd  (mm  blm  the  offid*! 
tetl  of  the  aider,  «u  Roogiuied  *i  lEnenl  by  hi)  paity.  The 
dale  ol  fail  death  and  the  place  of  hii  burial  ue  bath  untcnaln. 
He  probably  died  at  Munich  Lo  1349. 

in  an  a^  which  witjicucd  the  disintegratioii  of  the  old  icboLaatic 
realiun,  the  rise  oE  ihc  ihnlocica]  iceptii  " 


n  [K^ 


and  a 


b  laid 


the  [ouodationt  of  owdeni   thconea  of 

>bo*cd  the  long-concealed  utagoniun  bednen  the  Ibmiea 
of  Hildebrand  and  Fnnda  of  Ai^i  and  lie  thattd  In  all  thoe 


The  comnwn  account  of  Ui  philoiapUcal  petition,  that  he 
reintroduced  naminaliun,  which  had  been  in  decadcece  voce 
Ihc  dayi  of  Rotcellinus  and  Abelard.  by  teaching  that  univentla 
were  only  fiatut  txn,  is  icarcely  conecl.    Tfae  eiprmiaa  ii 


He  n 


pon  the  I 


I,  and  popularized  hii  viewi 
by  auociatinff  them  with  the  lo^cal  princlpla  which  were  in 

doctrines  of  nominalism  on  to  the  principles  of  the  logic  of 
Fsellus,  which  had  been  inlroducoi  into  the  West  in  the  Sumwmlai 
□f  Petet  of  Spain,  and  made  them  iaielligible  U>  Eonunon  undet- 
ttandingt.  The  fLndAmental  principles  of  his  system  (we 
ScBOLAincisii)  are  that  "  Eneolia  tun  sunt  multiplicacda 
praeter  neceasitatem  "  ("Occun^a  Razor"),  that  nouns,  hice 

Daily  agreed 


In  theological  mailers  does 
/  liilh  [see  tfae  Caliht'i"'!  Thtaltpttim, 
Lyons,  i)OS,  and  Traiiaitu  4e  SaeramcnU  Jfwrii). 
■n  the  Opu  iwiHiiiila  iimm  (ijjo)  (wrinep  in  leply  to  John 

. ji  Jak^^  XxTl.'^i  ."it.-.™™.™  • 

Ham  ariHtm  Jaluinnii  XX 11.  fafat  <i 
■imm  uaaia  imna  Jekanit  XXIt. 
only  incidentaLly  expounds  hla 


XXil.'ilibelluiagaini 


.vas'* 

e  niainiy.  unie  of  Lbem  cnUrely,  theological,  but  Ihey  served 
mr  of  the  emperor  and  of  hia  parly,  becauie  tbry  cut  at 
of  Ibe  iinrltiul  as  well  as  of  Ihc  temporal  Hipremaiy  of  the 


.-,.-, ihe  indnrndenct  of  Idngly  au 

ilaiiis  is  as  much  an  ordinance  of  God  as  is 

»  of  civil  rule  were  even  more  decidedly  eapresaed  in  the 
■1  dt  jurisdututu  imperaiaru  n  cewu  nutnmoHialAus,  in 
in  spile  of  the  medieval  idea  Ihal  matrinony  is  a  sacrament, 
Lndsihsi  ii  belongs  ID  the  eivil  power  u  decide  cases  of  affinity 
■utp  ihe  rmhibiLed  degrees.  By  1343  ibeic  was  in  circuta- 
be  ^raJsgKi  (see  GoUast  iL  tvS-957),  in  which 
rient  his  views  la  a  eompleie  summaiy.     It 

S'  na.  The  first  Is  [be  I>(  /auonhu  lurtHttnim. 
pope  as  arbiter  La  ttie  mailer  ol  heresy-  The 
second  pan  is  Ihe  refutation  of  the  docliines  of  John  XXIL  <sce 
above  Iieatises).  The  third  ns  to  be  in  nine  sections,  of  which  the 
RrsI  and  second  sections  alone  remain  to  us.  Il  is  probable  that  the 
Opu  mu(iiua  dunmi  and  Ihe  Cemtniium  vremm  were  intended 
to  form  un  of  the  work.  His  last  work,  Dt  EUctumi  Carsli  IV., 
restates  his  opinions  upon  temporal  authority  and  adds  little  that  ii 

lit  aU  hii  writings  against  Pope  John  XXII.  («.>.),  Oeeam  inveighs 
sssIbu  ihepope's  opinioni  and  deciiiiHis  on  the  value  ol  the  li(e  of 
.   The  C?iipisdiiiM  rrrorum  sclecisfour  papal  CDnstliutioni 


initallon  of  Jesus  in  His  pc 
It  had  always  been  pc-='^ 


wludf 


-  „ „ jt  of  whom 

were  so  convinced  o(  Ihe  necessity  of  evangelical  poverty  for  a  tnily 
Chiisdan  Kfe  thai  they  denounced  the  pope  when  he  refused  them 
have  to  pnclise  il  as  Anticbriil.  After  Occam's  days  Ihe  opinions 
of  Francli  prevailed  In  many  quarters,  bul  the  genuine  Franciscans 
had  no  plase  within  Ihe  chnieh.  They  were  Fratkelll.  Beghiids. 
Lollards  ec  other  coatratcmities  unrecognised  by  Ihe  church  and  bi 
Keady  opposition  to  her  guvemr 


le  Ihe  Iheologic] 


■d  politic 


rorki  above  qt 


"IS," 

loiic,  see  Pianir  GttiiiiiMiltr  Lutii  (rgJS'II 

H-  ^Drkl .  CuduU.  ^  PMuMtic  Ju  B1IIB.W, 

Ingi,  see  Rieski.  Mi  M 

cil  Ludwig  dti  Satin  I 

I .  m    L.LnuHv  ■  mrucK  On  "  Occam  and  his  r^         _ 

Refocmatian."^  ID  Ibe  Brit   Oaarl.   Saiew  (July.    I»ri). 
ancient  documents  consiilc   DenilSe  and  Chatcuin's  C^arC 

a  liil  of  Occun's  wnks.  «e  Little's  Crry  Friara,  pp.  ns^u 

(KCUIONAUIM  (Lb(.  tttotit.  an  event),  m  phibi^ipliy, 
a  term  applied  to  thai  theory  ol  ibe  relation  betvea  malur 
and  mind  which  pastulalcs  the  inleiventioD  of  God  to  brine  about 
In  the  one  a  change  which  coirespoods  10  a  wnilBr  cbazige  in 
thcotbei.  The  Ibeorythuademeaany  direct  intencIiDci  between 
matter  and  mind.  It  was  expounded  by  Geuiincx  and  Uale- 
brancfae  lo  avoid  tfae  diBicully  of  Detcartes'a  dualism  of  llboaifhl 
and  extension,  and  lo  explain  causliorL  Thus  miihl  and 
matter  are  lo  CeuUncx  only  Ibe  "  occasional  "  causes  of  cadi 
olhei's  changes,  while  Malebiuicfae,  fadng  funber  the  episienw- 
logical  ptoblem,  mainoiiis  that  mind  cscnot  even  kno*  inaclcr, 
which  is  merely  the  "  occasion  "  of  knowled^ 

OCCLEVE  (oi  Hoccuve},  TUOMU  (ij6»-I4SO?),  En^iib 
poet,  sraa  bom  probably  in  ij6A/g,  lor,  writing  in  1411/3  be 
says  be  was  fifly-tfarcc  yeais  old  {DiaSog,  L  J46).  He  ranks, 
like  his  more  voluminous  and  belter  known  conteskporary 
Lydgale,  among  lliose  poets  who  have  a  hiilori<al  rather  ihan 
intrinsic  importance  in  English  lilcraturc.  Tbcdr  work  lar^ 
if  ever  rises  above  mediocrity;  In  neithcT  is  ibcre  eves  any 
cleat  evidence  ol  a  poetic  Icmpeiamcnt.  Yet  they  leveeaeBietl 
for  Ihe  I  Jib  century  Ibe  literature  of  their  time,  and  kipt  alive, 
however  faintly,  the  torch  handed  on  10  ihem  by  their  "  musn  " 
Chaucer,  to  iriiom  Ocdeve  pays  an  aBcciimiale  tribolc  ia 
tfaree  passages  in  the  Z>e  Xt[imBie  Prindpum.  Whal  is  known 
of  Ocdeve's  life  has  to  be  gathered  mainly  from  hu  mttks-  At 
eighteen  01  nineteen  be  obtained  a  clerkship  in  Ibe  Priw 
Seal  OBice,  wfaicfa  he  retained  on  and  off,  in  ^Hle  of  mi^ 
grumbling,  for  about  tbiriy-five  years.  He  had  hoped  few  a 
benefice,  but  tKme  catne;  and  in  ijog  he  rccdved  Irutead  a 
small  annuity,  which  was  not  always  paid  as  resularfy  as  be 
would  have  wished.  "Tlie  Letter  to  Cupid,"  his  Giu  paea 
to  which  we  can  affix  a  date,  was  tramlaied  froai  L'Epiart 
an  DUa  d'AMOiBi  of  Cbritiine  de  I^an  in  1401,  evidcsiljy  a 
a  son  of  antidoie  10  the  moral  of  TVnJu  and  Cruii^,  10  sune 
MSS.ofwhicbwefindilaluched.  "  La  Male  Rc^,"  ok  of  hu 
most  readable  poems,  written  about  1406,  gives  some  intcrcsiisg 
glimpses  of  his  "  misnily  "  youlh.  But  about  1410  be  sctlicJ 
down  to  married  life,  and  the  composition  of  moral  and  relign:s 
poems.  His  longest  work.  The  Refimfmli^  Prvutior  Zh  Reprntat 
Priruifim,  wrillen  for  Prince  Hal  shortly  bcfon  his  taaaom. 
is  a  tedious  homily  on  the  virtues  and  vices,  imilalcd  Isvd 
Aegidius  de  Cnlonna's  work  of  the  same  name,  from  Uw  mp- 
posititioui  epistle  of  Aristotle,  known  as  the  Sarda  ssmUrsH. 
and  Ihe  srork  ol  Jact)uea  de  Ccssoies  (B.  ijoo)  englidicil  later 
by  Canon  as  Tin  Came  owf  Pleyt  cj  Ciau.     ' 

reminiscences  of  London  u 
dialogue  between  the  poet  a 
Henry  V.  Occleve  turned  hi! 
and  the  Church,  and  one  ol  fai 
to  Oldcaslie.  calling  upon  hit 

a  time,  as  he  tells  us,  by  insanity.     His  "  Dialog  with  a  Frso^  " 
whiten  after  fais  recovery,  gives  a  naive  and  pathetic  pactsge 
of  the  poor  poet,  now  fifiy-thne,  with  sight  and  m 
but  with  hopes  still  left  of  wtiiinga  tale  beows  his 
Humphrey  of  Cloucctter,  and  of  translating  a 
treatise,  Sciu  Ueri,  before  be  din.    Hii  bopa  m 
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hb  morallied  Ules  of  "  Jereslaus'  Wife"  and  of  **  Jonathas," 
both  from  the  Cesta  Romanorum,  which,  with  his  "  Learn  to  die," 
bdong  to  his  old  age.  After  finally  retiring  from  his  privy 
seal  clerkship,  he  was  granted  in  1434  sustenance  for  life  in  the 
imory  of  South  wick,  Hants,  on  which,  with  his  former  annuity, 
he  appears  to  have  Uved  till  about  the  middle  of  the  century. 
A  '*  Balade  to  my  gracious  Lord  of  Yorke "  probably  dates 
from  X448  or  later. 

The  main  interest  for  us  in  Ocdevc's  poems  is  that  they  are 
characteristic  of  his  time.  His  hymns  to  the  Virgin,  balades  to 
patrons,  complaints  to  the  king  and  the  king's  treasurer,  versified 
homilies  and  moral  tales,  with  warnings  to  heretics  like  Old- 
castle,  are  illustrative  of  the  blight  that  had  fallen  upon  poetry 
CO  the  death  of  Chaucer.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  realistic 
touch  of  his  master  is  to  be  found  in  Ocdeve's  "  Male  Regie." 
But  these  pictures  of  15th-century  London  are  without  even  the 
occasional  flash  of  humour  that  lightens  up  Lydgate's  London 
Lackpcnny.  Yet  Occleve  has  at  least  the  negative  virtue  of 
knowing  the  limits  of  his  powers.  He  says  simply  what  he 
means,  and  does  not  affect  what  he  does  not  feel.  A  Londoner, 
to  whom  the  country  was  evidently  a  bore,  he  has  not  afiOicted 
us  with  artificial  May  mornings;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  a 
single  reference  to  nature  can  be  found  among  his  poems.  He 
has  yet  another  distinction  among  his  contemporaries:  he  wrote 
no  allegory.  Whether  wc  ascribe  it  to  his  lack  of  **  engine,"  or 
to  the  influence  of  Chaucer  when  in  his  later  years  he  had  dis- 
covered the  limitations  of  this  poetic  form,  we  cannot  but  be 
grateful  to  the  poet  who  has  spared  us.  As  a  metrist  Occleve  is 
ako  modest  of  his  powers.    He  confesses  that 

Fader  Chaucer  fayn  wolde  han  me  taught. 
But  I  was  dul  and  learned  lite  or  naught : 

and  it  is  true  that  the  scansion  of  his  verses  seems  occasionally 
to  require,  in  French  fashion,  an  accent  on  an  unstressed  syllable. 
Yet  his  seven-line  (or  rime  royale)  and  eight-line  stanzas,  to  which 
he  limited  himself,  are  perhaps  more  frequently  reminiscent  of 
Chaucer's  rhythm  than  are  those  of  Lydgate. 

A  poem, "  Ad  bcatam  Virginem,"  generally  known  as  the  "  Mother 
of  God,"  and  once  attributed  to  Chaucer,  is  copied  among  Occleve's 
works  in  MS.  Phillipps  8151  (Cheltenham),  and  may  thus  be  regarded- 
as  his  work.  Occleve  found  an  admirer  in  the  1 7th  century  in  William 
Browne,  who  included  his  "  Jonathas "  in  the  Shephcards  Pipe 
(1614).  Browne  added  a  eulogy  of  the  old  poet,  whose  works  nc 
intendjKl  to  publish  in  their  entirety  (Works,  cd.  W.  C.  Hazlitt, 
1869.  ii.  196-198).  In  1796  George  Mason  printed  six  Poems  by 
Thomas  UouUvt  never  before  printed  . .  . ;  Dc  Rcgimine  Prin- 
cipum  "  was  printed  for  tne  Roxburehe  Club  in  i860,  and  by  the 
£arly  English  Text  Society  in  1897.  Sec  Dr  F.  J.  Fumivall's  mtro- 
ductfon  to  UoccUve's  Works;  I.  The  Minor  Poems,  in  the  PhiUipps 
MS.  8151,  and  the  Durham  MS.  III.  9  (Early  English  Text  Society. 
1892).  (W.  S.  M.) 

OCCULTATION  (from  Lat.  occuHarCj  the  frequentative  of 
ccdtUrCf  to  hide),  in  astronomy,  the  hiding  of  one  celestial  body 
by  another  passing  in  front  of  it;  commonly  the  passage  of  the 
moon  or  of  a  planet  between  the  observer  and  a  star  or  another 
planet. 

OCEAN  AND  OCEANOGRAPHY.  "Ocean"  is  the  name 
I4>plied  to  the  great  connected  sheet  of  water  which  covers  the 
greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  Earth.  It  is  convenient  to 
divide  the  subject-matter  of  physical  geography  into  the  atmo- 
sphere, hydrosphere  and  lithosphere,  and  in  this  sense  the  ocean 
is  less  than  the  hydrosphere  in  so  far  as  the  latter  term  includes 
also  .the  water  lying  on  or  flowing  over  the  surface  of  the  land. 
The  conception  of  an  encompassing  ocean  bounding  the  habitable 
world  is  found  in  the  creation  myths  of  the  most  ancient  civiliza- 
tions. The  Babylonians  looked  on  the  world  as  a  vast  round 
mountain  rising  from  the  midst  of  a  universal  sheet  of  water. 
In  the  Hebrew  scriptures  the  waters  were  gathered  together  in 
one  place  at  the  word  of  God,  and  the  dry  land  appeared.  The 
Ionian  geographers  looked  on  the  circular  d'sk  of  the  habitable 
world  as  surrounded  by  a  mighty  stream  named  Oceanus,  the 
name  of  the  primeval  god,  father  of  gods  and  men,  and  thus  the 
bond  of  union  between  heaven  and  earth  The  Greek  word 
inotwit  is  related  to  the  Sanskrit  aq6yanas^  "  the  encompassing." 
Philologists  do  not  know  of  any  related  word  in  Semitic  languages. 


Pictet,  however,  recognizes  allied  forms  in  Celtic  languages,  «.g. 
the  l^ah.  aigean  and  Cymric  eigiaum. 

Since  the  Pythagorean  school  of  philosophy  upheld  the 
spherical  as  against  the  disk-shaped  world,  some  of  the  ancient 
geographers,  including  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo,  looked  upon 
the  hydrosphere  as  forming  two  belts  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  one  belt  of  ocean  following  the  equator,  the  other  sur- 
rounding the  earth  from  pole  to  pole  as  in  the  terra  quadrifida 
of  Macrobius;  while  others,  including  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy, 
looked  upon  the  inhabited  land,  or  oUtumene^  as  occupying  the 
greater  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  so  that  the  Indian  C)cean 
was  an  enclosed  sea  and  India  {ix.  eastern  Asia)  was  only 
separated  from  Europe  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  latter  view 
prevailed  and  was  as  a  rule  held  by  the  Arab  geographers  of  the 
middle  ages,  so  that  until  the  discovery  of  America  and  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  the  belief  was  general  that  the  land  surface  was 
greater  than  the  water  surface,  or  that  at  least  the  two  were 
equal,  as  Mercator  and  Varenius  held.  Thus  it  was  that  a  great 
South  Land  appeared  on  the  maps,  the  belief  in  the  prodigious 
extension  of  which  certainly  received  a  severe  shock  by  Abel 
Tasman's  voyage  of  circtminavigation,  but  was  only  overthrown 
after  Cook's  great  voyages  had  proved  that  any  southern  land 
which  existed  could  not  extend  appreciably  beyond  the  polar 
circle.  Only  in  our  own  day  has  the  existence  of  the  southern 
continent  been  demonstrated  within  the  modest  limits  of 
Antarctica. 

Oceanography  is  the  science  which  deals  with  the  ocean,  and 
since  the  ocean  forms  a  large  part  of  the  earth's  surface  oceano- 
graphy is  a  large  department  of  geography.  The  science  is 
termed  talassografia  by  the  Italians,  and  attempts  have  been 
made  without  success  to  introduce  the  name  "  thalassography." 
Of  recent  years  the  use  of  "  hydrography  "  as  the  equivalent  of 
physical  oceanography  has  acquired  a  certain  currency,  but  as 
the  word  is  also  used  with  more  than  one  other  meaning  (see 
Surveying)  it  ought  not  to  be  used  for  oceanography. 

Like  geography,  oceanography  may  be  viewed  in  two  different 
ways,  and  is  conveniently  divided  into  general  oceanography, 
which  deals  with  phenomena  common  to  the  whole  ocean,  and 
special  oceanography,  which  has  to  do  with  the  individual 
characteristics  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  ocean.  This  article 
is  restricted  to  general  oceanography  in  its  physical  aspects, 
the  closely-related  meteorological,  biological  and  economic 
aspects  being  dealt  with  elsewhere. 

Methods  of  Research. — When  research  in  oceanography  began, 
the  conditions  of  the  sea  were  of  necessity  observed  only  from 
the  coast  and  from  islands,  the  information  derived  from  mariners 
as  to  the  condition  of  parts  of  the  sea  far  from  land  being  for  the 
most  part  mere  anecdotes  bearing  on  the  marvellous  or  the 
frightfuL  In  recent  times,  especially  since  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  study  of  the  exact  sciences  during  the  19th  century, 
observations  at  sea  with  accurate  instruments  have  become 
common,  and  the  ships'  logs  of  to-day  are  provided  with  headings 
for  entering  daily  observations  of  the  phenomena  of  the  sea- 
surface.  The  contents  of  the  sailors'  scientific  logs  were  brought 
together  by  the  American  enthusiast  in  the  study  of  the  sea, 
Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  (1806-1873),  whose  methods  and 
plans  were  discussed  and  adopted  at  international  congresses  held 
in  Brussels  in  1853  and  in  London  in  1873.  By  1904  more  than 
6800  of  these  meteorological  logs  with  7,000,000  observations 
had  been  accumulated  by  the  Meteorological  Office  in  London; 
20,000  with  10,600,000  observations  by  the  German  Marine 
Observatory  at  Hamburg;  4700  with  3,300,000  observations 
by  the  Central  Institute  of  the  Netherlands  at  de  Bilt  near 
Utrecht.  The  Hydrographic  Office  of  the  United  States  had 
collected  3800  meteorological  logs  with  3,300,000  entries  before 
1888;  but  since  that  time  the  logs  have  contained  only  one 
observation  daily  (at  Greenwich  noon)  and  of  these  2,380,000 
entries  had  been  received  by  1904.  In  the  archives  of  the  French 
Marine  in  Paris  there  were  3300  complete  logs  with  830,000 
entries  and  1 1 ,000  abstract  logs  from  men-of-war.  The  contents 
of  these  logs,  it  is  true,  refer  more  to  maritime  meteorology  than 
to  oceanography  properly  so-called,  as  ihcu  main  purpose  is  10 


promote  a  rational  system  of  navigation  espedaUy  for  sailing 
ships,  and  they  are  supplied  by  the  voluntary  GO-operation  of 
the  sailors  themselves. 

While  the  sailors'  logs  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  scientific 
evidence  available  for  the  study  of  the  surface  phenomena  of  the 
ocean,  they  have  been  supplemented  by  the  records  of  numerous 
scientific  expeditions  and  latterly  by  publications  embodying 
systematic  observations  on  a  permanent  basis.  Valuable 
observations  were  made  in  oceanography  during  the  expeditions 
of  Captain  James  Cook  and  the  polar  explorers,  especially  those 
of  Sir  John  Ross  in  the  north  and  Sir  James  Ross  in  the  south, 
but  the  voyage  of  H.M.S. "  Challenger  "  in  1873-1876  fonned  an 
epoch  marking  the  end  of  the  older  order  of  things  and  the  begin- 
ning of  modem  oceanography  as  a  science  of  precision.  The 
telegraph  cable  companies  were  quick  to  apply  and  to  extend 
the  oceanographical  methods  useful  in  cable-laying,  and  to 
their  practical  acuteness  many  of  the  most  important  improve- 
ments in  apparatus  are  due.  A  second  epoch  comparable  to 
that  of  the  *  Challenger  "  and  resulting  like  it  in  a  leap  forward 
in  the  precision  of  the  methods  previously  emplo3red  was  maiked 
by  the  institution  in  1 901  of  the  International  Council  for  the 
Study  of  the  Sea.  This  council  was  nominated  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Finland,  Russia,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  Holland  and  Belgium,  with  headquartexs  in 
Copenhagen  and  a  central  laboratory  at  Christiania,  and  its  aim 
was  to  furnish  data  for  the  improvement  of  the  fisheries  of  the 
North  Sea  and  surrounding  waters.  In  the  course  of  investigating 
this  special  problem  great  improvements  were  made  in  the 
methods  of  observing  in  the  deep  sea,  and  also  in  the  representa- 
tion and  discussion  of  the  data  obtained,  and  a  powerful  stimulus 
was  given  to  the  study  of  oceanography  in  all  the  countries  of 
Europe.  The  efforts  of  individusl  scientific  workers  cannot  as 
a  rule  produce  such  results  in  oceanography  as  in  other  sciences, 
but  exceptions  are  found  in  the  very  special  services  rendered'by 
the  prince  of  Monaco,  who  founded  the  Oceanographical  Institute 
in  Paris  and  the  Oceanographical  Museum  in  Monaco;  and  by 
Professor  Alexander  Agassiz  in  the  investigation  of  the  Pacific. 

ExletU  of  the  Ocean.—The  hydrosphere  covers  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  earth's  surface  as  a  single  and  continuous  expanse 
of  water  surrounding  four  great  insular  land-masses  known  as 
the  continents  of  the  Old  World  (Europe,  Asia,  Africa),  America, 
Australia  and  Antarctica.  As  we  are  still  ignorant  of  the  pro- 
portions of  land  and  water  in  the  polar  regions,  it  is  only  possible 
to  give  approximate  figures  for  the  extent  of  the  ocean,  for  the 
position  of  the  coast-lines  is  not  known  exactly  enough  to  exclude 
possible  errors  of  perhaps  several  hundred  thousand  square  miles 
in  estimates  of  the  total  area.  Speaking  generally,  we  may  say 
with  confidence  that  water  predominates  in  the  unexplored  north 
polar  area,  and  that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  new  land  of  any  great 
extent  exists  there.  On  the  other  hand,  recent  Antarctic  ex- 
ptoration  makes  it  practically  certain  that  a  great  continent 
surrounds  the  south  pole  with  a  total  area  considerably  more 
than  Sir  John  Murray's  estimate  in  1894,  when  he  assigned  to 
it  an  area  of  9,000,000  sq.  km.  (3,500,000  sq.  statute  miles). 
It  is  probable  that  the  Antarctic  continent  measures  about 
13,000,000  sq.  km.  (5,000,000  sq.  statute  miles);  and  thus  if  we 
accept  Bessel's  figure  of  509,950,000  sq.  km.  (196,900,000  sq.  m.) 
for  the  whole  surface  of  the  sphere,  there  is  a  total  land  area  of 
148,820,000  sq.  km.  (57,460,000  sq.  m.),  and  a  total  water  area 
of  361,130,000  sq.  km.  (139435,000  sq.  m.),  39%  of  land  and 
71  %  of  water,  or  a  ratio  of  i :  3-43. 

Divisions  of  the  Ocean. — The  arrangement  of  the  water  surface 
on  the  globe  is  far  from  uniform,  the  ocean  forming  61  %  of  the 
total  area  of  the  northern  and  81%  of  that  of  the  southern 
hemisphere.  Of  the  whole  ocean  only  43%  (154*9  million  sq. 
km.)  lies  in  the  northern  hemisphere  and  57%  (206-3  million 
sq.  km.)  in  the  southern.  If  the  globe  is  divided  into  hemispheres 
by  the  meridians  of  30*  W.  and  x6o*'  E.,  as  is  usual  in  atlases, 
the  eastern  hemisphere^  to  which  the  Old  World  belongs,  has 
6a  %  of  its  surface  made  up  of  water,  while  the  western  hemi- 
sphere, including  America,  has  81%.  A  great* circle  can  be 
drawn  upon  a  terrestrial  globe  in  such  a  way  as  to  divide  it  into 
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two  hemispheres,  one  of  which  contains  the  greatest  amoont  of 
land  and  the  other  the  greatest  amount  of  sea  of  any  possible 
hemispheres.  The  centre  of  the  80<alled  laiui-liemi^ihere  lies 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  (47 1*  N.  and  3}*'  W.),  whik  the  oentie 
of  the  so-called  water-hemisphere  lies  to  the  S.E.  of  New  Zealand 
and  eastward  of  Antipodes  Island.  Even  in  the  land  hcmispbere 
the  water  area  (x34*s  million  sq.  km.)  b  in  excess  of  the  land  area 
(i3x  million  sq.  km.),  while  in  the  water-hemisphere  the  amount 
of  land  is  quite  insignificant,  being  only  24-5  million  sq.  km. 
compared  with  230*5  million  sq.  km.  of  water. 

The  outline  of  the  water  surface  depeiKls  on  the  outline  of  the 
basins  in  which  it  is  contained,    llie  four  great  continental 
masses  therefore  give  the  ocean  a  distinctly  tripartite  form, 
the  three  great  divisions  being  known  as  the  Atlantic,  the  Indian 
and  the  Pacific  Oceans,  all  three  running  together  into  00^ 
around  Antarctica.    Thus  the  coimccting  belt  of  water  is  narrow 
as  compared  with  the  extent  of  the  oceans  from  north  to 
Drake  Strait  south  of  South  America  is  barely  400  m. 
from  Cape  Agulhas  to  Enderby  Land,   2200  m.,  and  from 
Tasmania  to  Wilkes  Land,  x  550  m.,  while  the  meridiaxial  extension 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  is  6200  m.,  of  the  Pacific,  9300  m.,  and  of  the 
Atlantic,  12,500  m.,  measuring  across  the  North  Pole  to  Bering 
Strait.    These  proportions  are  not  readily  gnsptA  from  a  map 
of  the  worid  on  Mercator's  projection,  and  must  be  studied  00  a 
globe.    A  simple,  practical  boundary  betwem  the  three  oceans 
can  be  obtained  by  prolonging  the  meridian  of  the  sonthcra 
extremity  of  each  of  the  three  southern  continents  to  the  Ant- 
arctic circle.    A  committee  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society — 
the  deliberations  of  which  were  interrupted  by  the  departure  on 
his  last  voyage  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  one  of  the  memben — sug- 
gested these  meridians  as  boundaries;  the  north  and  south 
boundaries  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  being  the  poljj- 
drdes,  leaving  an  Arctic  and  an  Antarctic  Ocean  to  complete  the 
hydrosphere.    We  now  know,  however,  that  the  Antarctic  circle 
runs  so  close  to  the  coast  of  Antarctica  that  the  Antarctic  Ocean 
may  be  left  out  of  account.    It  h^  been  found  more  coovcaiciu 
to  take  as  xiorthem  boundaries  the  lunciwest  part  of  the  straits 
near  the  Arctic  circle,  Bering  Strait  on  the  Padfic  side,  and  on 
the  Atlantic  side  the  narrowest  part  of  Davb  Strait,  and  d 
Denmark  Strait,  then  the  shortest  line  from  IcelaiKl  to  tlK 
Faeroes,  thence  to  the  most,  northeriy  island  of  the  Shctlands 
and  thence  to  Cape  Statland  in  Norway.    It  has  also  been  found 
convenient  to  take  the  boundary  between  the  Atlantic  aisl 
Padfic,  as  the  shortest  line  across  Drake  Strait,  from  Cape  Hon 
through  Snow  Island  to  Cape  Guimar,  instead  of  the  meridias 
of  Cape  Horn.    Possibly  ridges  of  the  sea-bed  running  southward 
from  the  southern  continents  may  yet  be  discovered  which  would 
form  more  natural  bouiklaries  than  the  meridians.    The  cos>- 
mittee  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  settled  the  ^t^q^ 
nomenclature  of  the  three  great  oceans.    Some  authors  tnds.vie 
the  Arctic  Sea  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  some  prefer  to  coBskkr 
the  southern  part  of  the  Atlantic,  Indian  and  Padfic  Oceans  is 
a  Great  Southern  Ocean.    Sir  John  Herschd  took  as  the  northe?: 
boundary  of  the  southern  ocean  the  greatest  drde  which  cock 
touch  the  southernmost  extremities  of  the  three  sooifaetn  ex.? 
tinents.    Such  a  drde,  however,  runs  so  near  the  coast  </ 
Antarctica  as  to  make  the  southern  ocean  very  smaU.     Oiber^ 
like  Malte  Brun  (1803)  and  Supan  (1903),  take  the  kncodroses 
between  the  three  capes  and  call  the  ocean  to  the  south  tbt 
Antarctic  Ocean.    G.  v.  Bogusbwski  suggested  the  parailri  * 
55*  S.  and  Ratzd  that  of  40*  S.  as  limits;  but  in  none  of  ihcsc 
schemes  has  the  coast  of  Antarctica  been  adequately  considcfT^ 
and  they  have  all  been  too  much  influenced  by  the  Idescatoc 
map.    Each  of  the  three  oceans,  Atlantic,  Indian  and  Facir 
possesses  an  Antarctic  facies  in  the  southern  part  and  a  tiufwc— 
fades  between  the  tropics,  and  the  Atlantic  and  Padfic  an  Atczjl 
facies  in  their  northern  parts. 

Where  the  ocean  touches  the  continents  Ihe  margin  is  in  pbcT« 
deeply  indented  by  peninsulas  and  islands  marking  off  portkaii 
of  the  water  surface  which  from  all  antiquity  have  been  ksovt 
as  "  seas."  These  seas  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  ocean  i^ 
their  regime,  being  filled  with  ocean  water,  thougjb  snbjea  .* 
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influence  by  the  land,  and  the  tides  and  currents  of  the  ocean 
aflfct  them  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  They  owe  their  origin 
to  depressions  of  the  earth's  crust  of  no  very  wide  extent  and  not 
running  very  far  into  the  continental  mass,  and  geologically  they 
are  of  recent  age  and  still  subject  to  change.  In  these  req>ects 
they  contrast  with  the  great  oceans  which  owe  their  origin 
to  the  most  extensive  and  the  profoundest  depressions  of  the 
crust,  date  back  at  least  to  Mesozoic  times,  and  have  perhaps 
remained  permanently  in  their  present  position  from  still  remoter 
ages. 

Seas  may  be  classified  according  to  their  form  either  as  "  €n- 
dosed  "  or  as  "  partially  enclosed  "  (or  "  fringing  ").  Enclosed 
seas  extend  deeply  into  the  land  and  originate  either  by  the 
breaking  through  of  the  ocean  or  by  the  overflowing  of  a  subsiding 
area.  They  are  connected  with  the  ocean  by  narrow  straits, 
the  salinity  of  the  water  contained  in  them  differs  in  a  marked* 
degree  from  that  of  the  ocean,  and  the  tidal  waves  are  of  small 
amplitude.  Four  great  intercontinental  enclosed  seas  are 
included  between  adjacent  continents—the  Arctic  Sea,  the  Central 
American  or  West  Indian  Sea,  the  Australo- Asiatic  or  Malay  Sea 
and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  There  are  also  four  smaller  con- 
tinental enclosed  seas  each  with  a  single  channel  of  communica- 
tion with  the  ocean,  viz.  the  Baltic  Sea  and  Hudson  Bay  with  very 
low  salinity,,  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf  with  very  high 
salinity. 

The  fringing  or  partially  enclosed  seas  adjoin  the  great  land 
masses  and  are  only  separated  from  the  oceans  by  islands  or 
peninsulas.  Hence  their  tidal  conditions  are  quite  oceanic, 
though  their  salinity  is  usually  rather  lower  than  that  of  ocean 
water.  The  four  fringing  seas  of  eastern  Asia,  those  of  Bering, 
Okhotsk,  Japan  and  East  China,  are  arranged  parallel  to  the 
main  lines  of  dislocation  in  the  neighbouring  land-masses,  and 
90  are  the  Andaman  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  California.  On  the 
contrary,  the  North  Sea,  the  British  fringing  seas  (English 
Channel,  Irish  Sea  and  Minch),  and  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence 
cross  the  main  lines  of  dislocation. 

In  addition  to  these  seas  notice  must  be  taken  of  the  sub- 
ordinate marginal  features,  such  as  gulfs  and  straits.  Gulfs 
may  be  classified  according  to  their  origin  as  due  to  fractures 
of  the  crust  or  overflowing  of  depressed  lands.  The  former  are 
either  the  extensions  of  oceanic  depressions,  e.g.  the  Arabian 
Sea,  Bay  of  Bengal  and  Gulf  of  Arica,  or  such  caldron-depressions 
as  the  Gulfs  of  Genoa  and  Taranto,  or  rift  depressions  like  the 
Gulfs  of  Aden  and  Akaba.  Compound  gulfs  are  formed  sea- 
wards by  fracture  and  landwards  by  the  overflowing  of  depressed 
land,  e.g.  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  Gulf  of  Alaska  and  Gulf  of  the  Lion. 
Gulfs  formed  by  the  overflowing  of  depressed  lands  lie  upon  the 
continental  shelf,  e.g.  the  Gulf  of  Maine,  Bay  of  Fundy,  Bay  of 
Odessa,  Gulf  of  Martaban. 

Straits  have  been  formed  (i)  by  fracture  across  isthmuses, 
and  such  may  be  by  longitudinal  fracture  as  in  the  Strait  of 
Bab^-Mandeb,  or  transverse  fracture  as  in  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar  or  Cook  Strait;  (2)  by  erosion,  e.g.  the  Strait  of  Dover, 
the  Dardanelles  and  Bosporus;  (3)  by  overflowing  through 
the  subsidence  of  the  land,  as  in  the  straits  of  Bering,  Torres 
and  Formosa. 

Surface  of  the  Ocean. — If  the  whole  globe  were  covered  with 
a  uniformly  deep  ocean,  and  if  there  were  no  diflercncc  of  density 
between  one  part  and  another,  the  surface  would  form  a  perfect 
eUipsoid  of .  revolution,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  meridians  would 
be  exactly  equal  eUipses  and  all  parallels  perfect  circles.  At 
any  point  a  sounding  line  would  hang  in  the  line  of  the  radius 
of  curvature  of  the  water  surface.  But  as  things  are  the  water- 
surface  is  broken  by  land,  and  the  mean  density  of  the  substance 
of  the  land  is  3*6  times  as  great  as  that  of  sea- water,  so  that 
the  gravitational  attraction  of  the  land  must  necessarily  cause 
a  heaping  up  of  the  sea  around  the  coasts,  forming  what  has 
been  called  the  continental  wave,  and  leaving  the  sea-level 
lower  in  mid-ocean.  Hence  the  geoid  or  figure  of  the  sea-surface 
is  not  part  of  an  ellipsoid  of  rotation  but  Is  irregular.  The 
differences  of  level  between  different  parts  of  the  geoid  have 
been  greatly  overestimated  in  the  past:  F.  G.  Helmert  has 


shown  that  they  cannot  exceed  6so  ft.  and  are  probably  much 
less.  Recent  pendulum  observations  have  shown  that  it  is 
Incorrect  to  assimie  a  uniform  density  of  3-6  in  the  elevated 
part  of  the  earth's  crust,  that  on  the  contrary  there  are  great 
local  differences  in  density,  the  most  important  being  a  con- 
firmation of  Airy's  discovery  that  there  is  a  marked  deficiency 
of  mass  under  high  mountains  and  a  marked  excess  under  the 
bed  of  the  ocean.  The  intensity  of  gravity  at  the  surface  of 
the  sea  far  from  land  has  been  measured  on  several  occasions. 
During  Nansen's  expedition  on  the  "  Fram  "  in  1894-1895,  Scott 
Hansen  made  observations  with  a  Stemeck's  half-seconds 
pendulum  on  the  ice  where  the  sea  was  more  than  1600  fathoms 
deep  and  found  only  an  insignificant  deviation  from  the  number 
of  swings  corresponding  to  a  normal  elUF>soid.  In  1901  O. 
Hecker  took  the  opportunity  of  a  voyage  from  Hamburg  to  La 
Plata,  and  in  1904  and  1905  of  voyages  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
Oceans  to  determine  the  local  attraction  over  the  ocean  by 
comparing  the  atmospheric  pressure  measured  by  means  of  a 
mercurial  barometer  and  a  boiling-point  thermometer,  and 
obtained  results  similar  to  Scott  Hansen's.  The  inequalities 
of  the  geoid  in  no  case  exceed  300  ft.  Distortion  of  the  ocean 
surface  may  also  arise  from  meteorological  causes,  and  be 
periodic  or  unperiodic  in  its  occurrence,  but  it  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  a  few  feet  at  the  utmost.  Solar  radiation  warms 
the  tropical  more. than  the  polar  waters,  but,  assuming  equal 
salinity,  this  cause  would  not  account  for  a  difference  of  level 
of  more  than  30  ft.  between  tropical  and  polar  seas.  The  annual 
range  of  temperature  between  summer  and  winter  of  a  surface 
layer  of  water  about  35  fathoms  thick  in  the  Baltic  is  as  much 
as  30°  F.,  but  this  only  corresponds  to  a  difference  of  level  of 
i\  in.  due  to  expansion  or  contraction. 

Atmospheric  precipitation  poured  into  the  sea  by  the  great 
rivers  must  necessarily  create  a  permanent  rise  of  the  sea-level 
at  their  mouths,  and  from  this  cause  the  level  round  the  coasts 
of  rainy  lands  must  be  greater  than  in  mid-ocean.  H.  Mohn 
has  shown  how  the  inequalities  of  what  he  terms  the  density- 
surface  can  be  found  from  the  salinity  and  temperature;  and 
he  calculates  that  the  level  of  the  Skagcrrak  should  be  about 
3  ft.  higher  than  that  of  the  open  Norwegian  Sea  between  Jan 
Mayen  and  the  Lofoten  Islands.  The  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
at  Kronstadt  and  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  at  Haparanda  should 
similarly  be  15  in.  higher  than  that  of  the  Skagerrak.  Recent 
Icvellings  along  the  Swedish  and  Danish  coasts  have  confirmed 
the  higher  level  of  the  Baltic;  and  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean 
has  also  been  determined  by  exact  measurements  to  be  from 
1 5  to  34  in.  lower  than  that  of  the  Atlantic  on  account  of  evapora- 
tion. Apart  from  the  effects  of  varying  precipitation  and 
evaporation  the  atmosphere  affects  sea-lcvcl  also  by  its  varying 
pressure,  the  difference  in  level  of  the  sea-surface  from  this 
cause  between  two  given  points  being  thirteen  times  as  great 
as  the  difference  between  the  corresponding  readings  of  the 
mercurial  barometer.  In  the  north  tropical  belt  of  high  pressure 
south  of  the  Azores  the  atmospheric  pressure  in  January  is 
087  in.  higher  than  in  the  Irminger  Sea;  hence  the  sea-level 
near  the  Azores  is  almost  i  ft.  .lower  than  in  the  northern  sea. 
In  the  monsoon  region,  where  the.  barometer  rises  0-38  in. 
between  July  and  January,  the  level  of  the  sea  falls  in  consequence 
by  5  in.  Wind  also  gives  rise  to  differences  of  level  by  driving 
the  water  before  it,  and  the  prevailing  westerly  wind  of  the 
southern  Baltic  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  sea-level  at  Kiel  being 
5}  in.  lower  than  at  Arkona  on  Rtigen.  Periodic  variations 
of  level  due  to  meteorological  causes  account  for  the  Baltic 
being  fuller  in  the  time  of  the  summer  rains  than  in  winter, 
when  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  frozen  and  most  of  the  precipitation 
on  the  land  is  in  the  form  of  snow.  The  range  on  the  Arkona 
gauge  is  from  3-5  in.  below  mean  level  in  April  to  2-75  in-  above 
the  mean  level  in  August.  A  similar  range  occurs  on  the  Dutch 
coast  in  the  North  Sea,  where  the  maximum  level  is  reached  in 
October,  the  month  of  highest  rainfall,  and  there  is  a  range  of 
8  In.  to  the  minimum  level  at  the  time  of  least  rainfall  in  early 
spring.  In  the  monsoon  regions  the  half-yearly  change  from 
on-shore  to  off-shore  winds  produces  ikoVvceaXAe  difiLtiences  in 


level;  (bug  fifteen  yeire' obinvallDn)  It  Aden  ihcnri  mubnum 
in  May  •!  the  end  of  Ibe  nonh-eul  monioan,  ud  a  rapid  [ailing 
off  alter  Ihe  beginning  ol  the  aoutb-wtsl  monioon  to  a  minimum 
in  August^  the  total  range  being  g)  in.  The  influence  of  wind 
on  water-level  is  moat  remarkable  in  heavy  storma  oo  the  Bat 

to  very  many  feet.  In  the  re^on  of  tropical  burricanei  tbe 
converging  wind  lystem  of  a  circular  itorm  causea  a  heaping 
up  t>f  water  capable  of  devutatlng  the  low  coral  islundi  of  the 
Pacific.  On  the  i9t  of  November  i8;6  a  cyclone  acting  in  ihii 
way  submerged  a  tjieat  aiea  of  tbe  level  plain  ol  the  Gangea 
delta  to  a  depth  of  46  ft.;  here  the  InBuence  ol  the  difference 
al  preuure  within  and  without  the  cyclone  acted  in  the  lame 
diiectlaa  al  the  wind.  The  old  apeculaliani  as  to  a  great  differ- 
encE  of  lEvel  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  and 
on  the  two  lidu  ol  the  Iitbmua  ol  Panama,  which  hindered  the 
projects  for  canals  connecting  those  waters,  have  been  proved 
by  modem  levelling  of  high  precision  to  be  totally  erroneous. 

Dap-sca  Ssuniints.— Tbe  hand-lead  attached  to  B  lioe 
divided  into  fathoms  was  a  well-known  aid  10  navigation  even 
in  high  antiquity,  and  its  use  is  mentioned  in  Herodotus  (ii.  i) 
and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposllo  (uvii.  19).  Greater  depths 
than  those  usually  sounded  by  a  hand-line  may  possibly  not  have 
been  beyond  the  reach  of  the  earlier  navigatora,  for  Slrabo 
lay)  ■'  of  measured  seas  the  Sardonian  ia  the  deepest  with  full 
id  fathoms  "(i.  J,  p.  53  Cas.).    "  -    ■   ■        ■ 


if  tbe  modem  p( 


Ihe  band -lead, 

in  length.  Ingenious  device!  had  indeed  been  tried  in  the  tjih 
century  and  earher.  by  which  1  lead  thrown  into  the  sea  without 
a  line  detached  a  float  on  It tiking  the  bottom,  and  it  was  proposed 
lo  calculate  the  depth  by  the  time  required  for  the  Boat  to  re- 
algar. Tbe  eartieit  deep-Ka  sounding  on  record  Is  that  ol 
Captain  Phippion  the  4th  of  September  1773  in  tbe  Norwegian 
Sea,  in  65°  N.  3°  E.,  on  his  return  from  his  cipedition  to  Spits- 
bergen. He  ipliced  together  all  the  sounding-lines  on  board, 
and  with  a  neighl  of  isolb 


tbe  moment  of  the  lead  touching  tbe  bottom  by  thi 
ilackenlng  in  the  rate  at  which  the  line  ran  out.  Polar  eiploreia 
frequently  repealed  those  eipeHmentt  In  deep-sea  soundings, 
both  WiUiam  Scoresby  and  Sir  John  Kosa  obtaining  notable 
results,  though  not  reaching  depths  of  more  than  ik»  fathoms. 
Tbe  honour  of  lirst  sounding  really  oceanic  depths  belongs  to 
Sir  James  Clark  Boss,  who  made  some  eicellenl  measurements 
in  very  deep  water,  though  in  a  few  instances  be  overestimated 
the  depth  by  failing  to  detect  the  moment  at  which  the  lead 
touched  bottom.  The  punult  of  these  isolated  investigations 
received  a  great  impetus  from  the  enthusiasm  ol  the  great  Ameri- 
can oceanographer  Captain  Matthew  Fontame  Mauiy,  U.E.N., 
who  directed  the  whole  impetuous  strength  of  his  chataclet  lo 
Ihe  lask  of  compelling  the  silent  depths  of  the  ocean  to  tell  theit 
tale.  Instead  of  the  eipenavo  mile-long  Haul  hemp  line*  used 
by  Ross,  Maury  introduced  a  ball  of  strong  twine  attached  to  a 
cannon  shot,  which  ran  it  out  rapidly;  when  the  bottom  was 
reached  the  twine  was  cut  and  the  depth  deduced  From  the  length 
of  string  left  in  the  ball  on  board.  The  time  of  touching  bottom 
vas  judged  by  timing  each  lOo-Fithom  mark  and  noting  the 
sudden  increase  in  the  time  interval  When  the  abot  reached  the 
bottom.  Maury,  however,  recognized  that  in  great  depths 
Ihe  surest  guarantee  of  bottom  having  been  reached  was  to  bring 
up  a  sample  of  tbe  deposit.  To  do  Ibis  with  a  heavy  lead 
attached  required  a  very  strong  hemp  line,  and  the  twine  used 
in  the  American  method  was  useless  for  Itds  purpose.  In  1S54 
J.M.Brooke,  a  midshipman  of  the  U.5.N.,  invented  the  principle 
already  foreshadowed  by  Nicolaus  Cusanus  in  the  I5lh  century 
d  by  Robert  Hooke  Id  the  I7tb.  of  using  a  heavy  weight  so 
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containing  a  sample  of  the  deposit  was  easil 
principle  has  been  adopted  univeisally  for  d 


le  light  bias 


the  Erst  duut  of  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic  between  <i*  N.  and 
io°S.  Atthiipetiodaneuctknowledgeof  ihedepthso'f  tbeocean 
assumed  an  unloolEed-for  practical  Importance  from  the  daring 
project  lor  laying   a    telegraph  cable    between   tnlasd   and 


cables  to  the  East.  Another  stimulus  came  from  tbe  biologists, 
who  began  to  tealiie  the  importance  of  a  more  detailed  investiga- 
tion of  tbe  life  coudiiiona  uf  organisms  at  great  depths  in  the 
sea.  The  lead  in  this  direction  was  taken  by  Briiith  biolagists. 
beginning  with  Edward  Forbes  in  i8]o,  and  in  tg6S  apanyon 
board  H.M.S.  "Lightaing"  pursued  researches  in  tbe  valeis 
lo  the  north  of  Scotland.  In  1SO9  and  1S70  this  work  ku 
eitendcd  to  the  Irish  Seiand  Bay  of  Biscay  in  H.M.S.  -  Por- 
cupine," and  10  tbe  Meditemoean  in  H.M.S.  " Shcarwatn." 
The  tasl-named  vessel  secured  157  tnislnonhy  deep  soundings, 
with  samples  of  the  deposits,  and  also  observations  of  lempmlure 
aud  salinity  in  different  depths,  as  well  as  dredgiogt  for  tbe 
collection  of  Ihe  oiganisms  of  the  deep  sea. 

These  preliminary  trips  of  scienlihc  marine  invesligatioii  were 
followed  by  tbe  greatest  purely  scientific  expedition  ever  under- 
taken, the  voyapi  of  H.M.S.  "  Challeojer  "  round  ibe  wcbU 
under  the  scientific  direction  of  Sir  WyviUe  Thonsoc  and  the 
naval  command  of  Sir  George  Nares.  This  epocfa-niaking 
expedition  lasted  from  Christmas  1S71  to  the  end  of  May  1S76, 
and  gave  the  first  wide  and  general  view  of  the  physical  and 
biological  conditions  of  the  ocean  as  a  whole.  Alnuxt  limul- 
laneously  with  the  "  Chal]enger."a  German  eipeditioD  in  S.M.S 
"  GaicUe  "  conducted  observations  in  the  South  Atlantic,  Indian 
and  South  Pacific  Oceans;  and  thi  U.S.S  "  Tuscaron  "  Dude  1 
cruise  lo  the  Nottb  Pacific.  Bounding  out  lines  lor  ■  pcsfecied 
Pacific  cable.  The  successor  of  Sir  WyviUe  Tboooon  in  ibe 
editorship  of  (he  "  CAoJlcnfcr  "  Riparli.  Sic  John  Muioy,  baa 
rightly  said  that  since  the  days  ol  Columbus  and  MagcUaD  » 
such  revelation  regarding  the  surface  ol  our  plarket  had  bcoi 
made  as  in  that  eighth  decade  of  (be  igtb  century.  Since  (hat 
lime  Ihe  British  cable-ships  have  been  busy  in  all  the  ocejjis 

increasing  accuracy,  and  in  that  work  the  government  survcy-ing 
ships  have  also  been  engaged,  vast  stretches  of  tbe  Indian  and 
I*id£c  Oceans  having  been  opened  up  to  knowledge  byH.U.SS. 
"  Egeria,"  "  Waierwitch,"  "  Dart,"  "  Penguin."  "  StoA." 
and  "  Invesligalor."  American  sdentifie  enleipriae.  mainly 
under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Aleicinder  Agassii,  has  been 
active  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  especially  ia  the  Padfit  Ocean. 
where  very  important  investigations  have  been  made.  Tlv 
eastern  pari  ol  the  North  Atlantic  has  been  tbe  scene  ol  miBy 
expeditions,  often  purely  biological  in  their  purpose,  sbmhic^ 
■rhich  there  may  be  mentioned  the  cruises  ol  tbe  "  TravaiUeur  ' 
and  "  Talisman  "  under  Pnilessor  Milne-Edwards  in  i&So-iU> 
and  since  1W7  those  of  the  prince  of  Monaco  in  his  yachts,  as 
well  as  numerous  Danish  veiaels  in  tbe  sea  beiwren  Iceland  uni 
Gceenland,  conspicuous  amongst  which  were  the  eipeditjoia 
in  iGq6-iSi}8  on  board  the  "Ingolf."  The  Noniegian  Sea  was 
studied  by  the  Norwegian  expedition  on  board  tbe  *'  VCnogeo  ^ 
in  1876-1S7S,  and  the  north  polar  basin  by  Nansen  artd  Svtrdnp 
In  the  "  Fram  "  in  t&i)i~iZifi.  the  Medherranean  by  the  ttabacs 
on  the  "  Washington  "  and  by  the  Auslrians  on  tbe  -  Pola  ' 
in  iSgo-tSoj,  the  latter  carrying  the  investigations  to  tbr  Red 
Sea  in  1S95-1S0S,  whUe  the  Russlana  investigated  tbe  Black 
Sea  in   iS^a-tS^j.    For  high  southern  latitudes  specul  vi!.: 

on  Ihe  "  Valdivia  "  in  iSoS-iB^g,  and  to  thode  ol  the  "  Belg^ci ' 
in  iS97-tE9S,  tbe  "  Gauss  "  in  I90i'i«oj.  and  the  "  SoMia  * 
In  1903-1904.  The  soundings  of  the  Dutch  expedition  cs 
the  "  Siboga  "  during  1809-11)00  in  the  eastern  part  at  tke 
Malay  seas  and  those  ol  the  German  surveying  ship  "  PUnet  ~ 
In  i$o«  in  the  South  Atlantic.  Indian  and  North  Pacific  Ocri=» 
were  notable,  and  Sir  John  Murray'seipediiioDonlbe"  Midaa 
San  "  in  the  Attanlic  in  igio  obtained  imponant  results. 
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Modem  surveying  ships  no  longer  milce  use  of  hempen  lines 
with  enormously  heavy  sinkers,  such  as  were  employed  on  the 
"  Challenger/'  but  they  sound  instead  with  steel  piano  wire 
not  more  than  ^e  to  Vs  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  a  detachable 
lead  seldom  weighing  more  than  70  lb.  The  soundings  are  made 
by  means  of  a  special  machine  fitted  with  a  brake  so  adjusted 
that  the  revolution  of  the  drum  is  stopped  automatically  the 
instant  the  lead  touches  the  bottom,  and  the  depth  can  then  be 
read  directly  from  an  indicator.  The  line  is  hauled  in  by  a  steam 
or  electric  winch,  and  the  sounding-tube  containing  a  sample 
of  the  bottom  depq^t  is  rapidly  brought  on  board.  The  sounding 
machines  most  frequently  employed  are  those  of  Admiral 
C.  D.  Sigsbee,  U.S.N.,  of  Lucas,  which  was  perfected  in  the 
Telegraph  Construction  and  Maintenance  Company's  ships, 
and  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  constructed  by  Leblanc  of  Paris. 
All  attempts  to  dispense  with  a  lead  and  line  and  to  measure 
the  depth  by  determining  the  pressure  at  the  bottom  have 
hitherto  failed  when  applied  to  depths  greater  than  200  fathoms; 
m  new  hydraulic  manometer  has  been  tried  on  board  the  German 
surveying  ship  "  Planet."  A.  Siemens  has  pointed  out  that  a 
profile  of  the  sea-bed  can  be  delineated  by  taking  account  of 
the  varying  strain  on  a  submarine  cable  while  it  is  being  bid, 
and  the  average  depth  of  a  section  can  thus  be  ascertained  with 
some  accuracy.  All  deep-sea  measurements  arc  subject  to 
uncertainty  because  the  sounding  machine  merely  measures 
the  length  of  wire  which  runs  out  before  the  lead  touches 
bottom,  and  this  agrees  with  the  depth  only  when  the  wire  is 
perpendicular  throughout  its  run.  It  is  improbable,  however, 
that  the  smooth  and  slender  wire  is  much  influenced  by  currents, 
and  the  best  deep-sea  soundings  may  be  taken  as  accurate  to 
within  5  fathoms. 

Relief  of  the  Ocean  Floor, — Recent  soundings  have  shown 
that  the  floor  of  the  ocean  on  the  whole  lies  some  3  or  3  m. 
beneath  the  surface,  and  O.  Kriimmcl  has  calculated  the  mean 
depth  to  be  aoio  fathoms  (12,060  ft.)»  while  the  mean  elevation 
of  the  surface  of  the  continents  above  sea-level  is  only  2300  ft. 
Viewed  from  the  floor  of  the  ocean  the  continental  block  would 
thus  appear  as  a  great  plateau  rising  to  a  height  of  14,360  ft. 
Nevertheless,  the  greatest  depths  of  the  ocean  below  sca-levcl 
and  the  greatest  heights  of  the  land  above  it  arc  of  the  same  order 
of  magnitude,  the  summit  of  Mount  Everest  rising  to  29,000  ft. 
above  the  sea-level,  while  the  Nero  Deep  near  Guam  sinks  to 
51,600  ft.  (5268  fathoms)  below  sea-level.  Of  course  the  area 
at  great  heights  is  very  much  less  than  the  area  at  corre- 
sponding depths.  Above  the  height  of  15,000  ft.  there 
are  800,000  sq.  km.  (310,000  sq.  m.),  and  below  the 
depth  of  15,000  ft.  there  are  120,000,000  sq.  km.  (46,300,000 
aq.  m.);  above  the  height  of  20,000  ft.  there  arc  on  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth  only  33,000  sq.  km.  (12,800  sq.  m.), 
while  below  the  depth  of  20,000  ft.  there  are  no  less  than 
5^00,000  sq.  km.  (2,100,000  sq.  m.).  According  to  KrUmmcl's 
calculation  the  areas  of  the  ocean  beyond  various  depths  are 
as  follows: — 


Fathoms. 

sq.  km. 

sq.  St.  m. 

More  than 

100 

350.500.000 

135-300,000 

500 

319.500.000 

123,400,000 

1000 

3oi.o0o.000 
276,500.000 

117.400.000 

iSoo 

106.800,000 

2000 

215.000,000 

83.000.000 

a^oo 

120,000,000 

46.300,000 

3000 

22.500.000 

8.700.000 

3500 

3,000.000 

1,200.000 

4000 

1 .200.000 

460.000 

On  the  whole  the  floor  of  the  ocean  is  very  smooth  in  its 
contours,  and  great  stretches  can  almost  be  called  level.  Modem 
orometry  has  introduced  the  calculation  of  the  mean  angle  of 
the  slope  of  a  given  uneven  surface  provided  that  maps  can 
be  prrpaied  showing  equidistant  contour  lines.  If  the  distance 
between  the  contour  lines  is  h  and  the  length  of  the  individual 
contour  lines  /.  the  sum  of  their  lengths  Z  (/),  and  A  the  area 


of  the  surface  under  investigation,  then  the  mean  angle  of 
slope  is  obtained  from  the  equation 

Calculating  from  sheet  A  I  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco's  Atlas  of 
Ocean  Depths,^  KriLmmel  obtained  a  mean  angle  of  slope  of 
0°  27'  44'  or  an  average  fall  of  i  in  124  for  the  North  Atlantic 
between  o**  and  47**  N.,  the  enclosed  seas  being  left  out  of  account. 
In  the  same  way  a  mean  angle  of  slope  of  approximately  half  a 
degree  was  found  for  the  Adriatic  and  the  Black  Sea.  Large 
angles  of  slope  may,  however,  occur  on  the  flanks  of  oceanic 
islands  and  the  continental  borders.  On  the  submarine  slopes 
leading  up  to  isolated  volcanic  islands  angles  of  15°  to  20**  are 
not  uncommon,  at  St  Helena  the  slopes  run  up  to  38}**  and 
even  40%  at  Tristan  d'Acunha  to  3s\**.  £.  Hull  found  a  mean 
angle  of  slope  of  13**  to  14**  for  the  edge  of  the  continental  shelf 
off  the  west  coast  of  Europe,  and  off  Cape  Torifiana(43''4'N.) 
as  much  as  34^  Where  the  French  telegraph  cable  between 
Brest  and  New  York  passes  from  the  continental  shelf  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic  the  angle  of  slope  is 
from  30^  to  41°.  Such  gradients  are  of  a  truly  mountainous 
character,  the  angle  of  slope  from  the  Eibsee  to  the  Zugspitze 
is  30°,  and  that  from  Alpiglen  station  to  the  summit  of  the 
Eiger  is  42^  Particularly  steep  slopes  are  found  in  the  case  of 
submarine  domes,  usually  incomplete  volcanic  cones,  and  there 
have  been  cases  in  which  after  such  a  dome  has  been  discovered 
by  the  soundings  of  a  surveying  ship  it  could  net  be  found  again 
as  its  whole  area  was  so  small  and  the  deep  floor  of  the  ocean 
from  which  it  rose  so  flat  that  an  error  of  2  or  3  m.  in  the  position 
of  the  ship  would  prevent  any  irregularity  of  the  bottom  from 
appearing.  While  such  steep  mountain  walls  arc  found  in  the 
bed  of  the  ocean  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  very 
exceptional,  and  except  where  there  are  great  dislocations  of 
the  submarine  crust  or  volcanic  outbursts  the  forms  of  the  ocean 
floor  are  incomparably  gentler  in  their  outlines  than  those  of 
the  continents.  Being  protected  by  the  water  from  the  rapid 
subaerial  erosion  which  sharpens  the  features  of  the  land,  and 
subjected  to  the  regular  accumulation  of  deposits,  the  whole 
ocean  floor  has  assumed  some  approach  to  uniformity.  Still 
there  are  everywhere  gentle  inequalities  on  the  smoothest  ocean 
floor  which  give  to  its  greater  features  a  distinct  relief. 

In  spite  of  the  increase  of  deep-sea  soundings  in  the  last  few 
decades,  they  are  still  very  irregularly  distributed  in  the  open 
ocean,  and  the  attempt  to  draw  isobaths  (lines  of  equal  depth) 
on  a  chart  of  the  world  is  burdened  with  many  difHcultics  which 
can  only  be  evaded  by  the  widest  generalizations.  Bearing  this 
caution  in  mind  the  existing  bathymetrical  charts,  amongst  which 
that  of  the  prince  of  Monaco  stands  first,  give  a  very  fair  idea  of 
the  great  features  of  the  bed  of  the  oceans.  A  definite  termin- 
ology for  the  larger  forms  of  sub-oceanic  relief  was  put  forward 
by  the  International  Geographical  Congress  at  Berlin  in  1899 
and  adopted  by  that  at  Washington  in  1004.  Equivalent 
terms,  which  are  not  necessarily  identical  or  literal  translations, 
were,  adopted  for  the  English,  French  and  German  languages, 
the  equivalence  being  closest  and  most  systematic  between  the 
English  and  German  terms. 

The  larger  forms  designated  by  special  generic  terms  include 
the  following.    The  continental  shelf  is  the  gentle  slope  which 
extends  from  the  edge  of  the  land  to  a  depth  usually  about  100, 
though  in  some  cases  as  much  as  300  fathoms,  and  is  there 
demarcated  by  an  abrupt  increase  in  the  steepness  of  the  slope 
to  ocean  depths.    In  the  deep  sea  two  types  of  feature  are 
recognized  under  the  general  names  of  depression  and  elcvaticn. 
The  depression  is  distinguished  according  to  form  and  slope 
as  (1)  a  basin  when  of  a  roughly  round  outUtvc,  {i)  a  (rough 
when  wide  and  elongated,  or  (3)  a  trenc\i  vjVctv  narrow  and 
elongated  lying  along  the  edge  of  a  conli^^^tvX.    T\\c  extension 
of  a  basin  or  trough  stretching  towards  live  cquVvcv^tvV \% uimcd 
an  embayment  when  relatively  wide  and  ^  «'^^^  t^'^v  '"''"^'r'. 

The  elevation  includes  (,)  the  gently  s^.eWvi>V™lr^^^^ 

»  Carle  gfnirale  balhymftrique  des  ocian  s  dyC^  cjo§k> 
U  Prince  Albert  de  Monaco,  24  sheets  CP^r\»^  ^ 
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troughs  and  basins  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  (2)  the  steeply 
sloping  ridge  which  interposes  a  narrower  barrier  between  two 
depressions,  and  (3)  the  gateau  or  wide  elevation  rising  steeply 
on  ail  sides  from  a  depression.  The  deepest  port  of  a  depression 
is  termed  a  deep^  and  the  highest  part  of  an  elevation  when  not 
reaching  the  surface  a  heiglU,  In  addition  to  these  larger  forms 
a  few  minor  forms  must  be  recognized.  Amongst  these  are  the 
dome^  an  isolated  elevation  rising  steeply  but  not  coming  within 
100  ifathoms  of  the  surface;  the  bank,  an  elevation  coming 
nearer  the  surface  than  100  fathoms,  but  not  so  near  as  6  fathoms; 
and  finally  the  shoal  or  reef^  which  comes  within  6  fathoms  of 
the  surface,  and  so  may  constitute  a  danger  to  shipping.  Similarly 
we  may  note  the  caldron  or  small  steep  depression  of  a  roimd  out- 
line, and  the  furrow  or  long  narrow  groove  in  the  continental 
shelf. 

According  to  tlie  resolutions  of  the  International  Geographical 
Congress  the  larger  individual  forms  which  have  been  described 
by  generic  terms  shall  have  specific  names  of  a  purely  geo- 
graphical character;  but  in  the  case  of  the  minor  forms  the 
names  of  ships  and  persons  are  considered  applicable^  In  1899 
A.  Supan  published  a  chart  of  the  oceans  with  a  suggested 
nomenclature  based  on  these  principles;  and  the  larger  forms  in 
the  Prince  of  Monaco's  great  chart  also  are  named  in  accordance 
with  the  rule.  Although  put  forward  by  the  highest  inter- 
national authority  recognized  by  geographers  the  system  of 
nomenclature  has  not  been  adopted  universally.  In  partiadar 
Sir  John  Murray  considers  thist  only  deeps  exceeding  3000 
fathoms  in  depth  should  be  named,  and  in  his  charts  he  has 
named  these  deeps  after  persons  whether  the  individuals  thus 
honoured  had  themselves  discovered  or  explored  the  deeps  in 
question  or  not.  Some  of  the  "  deeps  "  to  which  names  have 
been  given  disappear  or  are  divided  into  two  or  three  smaller 
deeps  when  the  contour  h'nes  representing  hundreds  of  fathoms 
are  translated  into  contour  lines  representing  hundreds  of 
metres.  A  similar  change  in  the  contour  lines  may  result  from 
the  substitution  of  lines  in  fathoms  for  those  originally  drawn 
in  metres,  and  hence  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  specific 
names  should  only  be  given  to  such  features  as  are  pronounced 
enough  to  appear  on  maps  drawn  with  either  unit.  For  the 
sake  of  uniformity  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  system  of  nomen- 
clature recommended  by  the  International  Geographical  Congress 
will  ultimately  be  adopted. 

The  continental  shelves  are  parts  of  the  great  continental 
blocks  which  have  been  covered  by  the  sea  in  comparatively 
recent  times,  and  their  surface  consequently  presents  many 
similarities  to  that  of  the  land,  modified  of  course  by  the  de- 
structive and  constructive  work  of  the  waters.  Waves  and  tidal 
currents  produce  their  full  effects  in  that  region,  and  in  high 
latitudes  the  effect  of  transport  of  materials  by  ice  is  very 
important;  while  in  the  warm  water  of  the  tropics  the  reef- 
building  animals  and  plants  (corals  and  calcareous  algae)  carry 
on  their  work  most  efifectively  there.  The  continental  shelves 
include  not  only  the  oceanic  border  of  the  continents  but  also 
great  areas  of  the  enclosed  seas  and  particularly  of  the  fringing 
seas,  the  origin  of  which  through  secular  subsidence  is  often  very 
dearly  apparent,  as  for  instance  in  the  North  Sea  and  the 
tract  lying  off  the  mouth  of  the  English  Channel.  A  closer 
investigation  of  the  numerous  long,  narrow  banks  which  h'e  off 
the  Flemish  coast  and  the  Thames  estuary  shows  that  they  are 
composed  of  fragments  of  rock  abraded  and  transported  by  tidal 
currents  and  storms  in  the  same  way  that  the  chalk  and  lime- 
stone worn  off  from  the  eastern  continuation  of  the  island  of 
Heligoland  during  the  last  two  centuries  has  been  reduced  to  the 
coarse  gravel  of  the  off-lying  Ddne.  Numerous  old  river  valleys 
and  furrows  entrenched  in  the  continental  shelf  bear  witness 
to  its  land  ori^n.  Such  valleys  are  very  clearly  indicated  in 
the  belts  of  the  western  Baltic  by  furrows  a  thousand  yards  wide 
and  twenty  to  thirty  fathoms  deeper  than  the  neighbouring 
sea-bed.  Amongst  the  best  known  of  the  furrows  of  the  con- 
tinental shelf  are  the  Cape  Breton  Deep,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
the  Hudson  Furrow,  southward  of  New  York,  the  so-called  Congo 
Cafion,  the  Swatch  oi  No  Ground  off  the  Ganges  delta,  the 


Bottomless  Pit  off  the  Niger  delta,  and  numerous  similar  fuitovs 
on  the  west  coast  of  North  America  and  outside  the  fjords  of 
Norway,  Iceland  and  the  west  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  the 
Firth  of  Forth  and  Moray  Firth. 

The  seaward  edge  of  the  continental  shelf  often  falls  steeply 
to  the  greatest  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  not  infrequently  forms 
the  slope  of  a  trekckf  a  form  of  depression  which  has  usually  a 
steep  slope  towards  a  continent  or  an  idand-beaiing  rise  on  one 
side  and  a  gentler  slope  towards  the  general  kvd  of  the  ocean 
on  the  other.  All  the  greatest  depths  of  ocean,  Le,  all  aoucdings 
exceeding  4000  fathoms,  occur  in  trenches,  and  there  are  only  a 
few  small  trenches  known  (on  the  west  coast  of  Centra!  America) 
in  which  the  maximum  depth  is  less  than  3000  fathoms.  Most 
trenches  are  narrow,  but  of  considerable  length,  and  their  steeper 
side  is  believed  to  be  due  in  every  case  to  a  great  fracture  of  the 
earth's  crust.  Strong  evidence  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  associa- 
tion of  some  of  the  depressions,  notably  the  Japan  Trench  and 
the  Atacama  Trench,  with  the  origin  of  frequent  submarine 
earthquakes.  Troughs  and  rises  are  features  of  more  frequent 
occurrence  and  are  best  described  as  they  occur  in  the  particular 
oceans. 

In  the  Atlantic  the  prevailing  meridianal  direction  of  the  shore 
lines  extends  to  the  subnuuine  features  also.  Captain  Sherar^ 
Osbom  in  1870  was  the  first  to  recognize  that  the  North  Atlantic 
Basin  was  divided  by  a  central  rise  running  generally  from  north 
to  south  into  two  parallel  depressions.  In  1876  the  "  Challenger  " 
expedition  found  that  a  similar  configuration  exists  in  the 
South  Atlantic  also.  As  the  result  of  all  the  deep-sea  survej-s 
now.  available  we  know  that  the  central  rise  of  the  Atlantic 
starts  from  Iceland  as  the  Reykjanes  Ridge  with  less  than  1000 
fathoms  of  water  over  it  in  most  parts  and  runs  south-westward 
until  in  5x^  N.  it  widens  into  what  was  called  by  Maury  the 
Telegraph  Plateau.  Continuing  southwards  the  rise  joins  the 
Azores  Plateau,  which  has  in  parts  a  very  marked  relief,  ard 
runs  thence  southward  almost  exactly  in  the  middle  tk  the 
ocean,  becoming  gradually  low^er  as  it  goes.  As  far  as  20**  N. 
the  depth  over  it  is  less  than  1500  fathoms,  thence  to  i  a*  N.  the 
depths  are  between  xsoo  and  3000  fathoms,  and  then  it  raes 
again  to  about  1500  fathoms  and  runs  eastwsud  uiMler  the  naiae 
of  the  Equatorial  Ridge.  Crossing  the  equator  in  13*  W.  the 
rise  resumes  a  southerly  direction  and  from  Ascension  to  Tnstaa 
d'Actmha,  the  depth  is  in  many  phces  less  than  1500  fatfao«3»^ 
The  soundings  of  Br^ice's  Antarctic  expedition  in  the  "  Scotia  " 
showed  that  the  rise  cannot  be  traced  beyond  55^  S.  where  the 
depths  increase  rapidly  to  over  2000  fathoms.  The  whole  ks^h 
of  the  rise  which  divides  the  Atlantic  into  an  eastern  and  1 
western  basin  may  be  taken  as  7500  nautical  miles.  Betweea 
30*'and  40"  S.  two  lateral  ridges  diverge  from  the  great  Atlantic 
rise,  the  Rio  Grande  ridge  towards  the  north-west  and  the 
Walfisch  ridge  towards  the  north-east.  Ihe  existence  of  iJkjt 
latter,  which  extends  to  the  African  continent,  was  announcr-J 
by  Sir  WyvOle  Thomson  in  1876  as  a  result  of  his  discuscoa  cs 
the  deep-sea  temperatxire  observations  of  the  "  Ghallenf^cr  " 
expedition,  though  the  fact  was  not  confirmed  by  soondizigs 
until  many  years  later. 

The  West  Atlantic  Trough  lying  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Central  Rise  widens  in  the  north  into  the  North  Amerkan  Basis. 
and  its  greatest  depths  appears  to  be  in  the  Porto  Rico  Trench. 
where  in  1883  Capt.  W.  H.  Brownson,  U.S.N., obtained  a  soandi^ 
of  4S6x  fathoms  in  19**  36'  N.,  66**  26'  W.  The  Brazilian  Basa 
has  also  a  large  area  lying  at  a  depth  greater  than  2500  fatbcns 
and  culminates  in  the  Romanche  Deq>  close  to  the  EquaKma! 
Ridge  in  o**  xi'  S.,  x8*  15*  W.  with  a  depth  of  4050  fathon& 
The  Eastern  Atlantic  Trough  caimot  boast  of  such  great  der^hs 
though  the  Peake  Deep  with  3384  fathoms  sinks  abruptly  f  nsa 
the  Azores  PUteau  in  43°  9'  N.,  19^  45'  W.,  and  several  soundir^ 
exceeding  2700  fathoms  have  been  obtained  in  the  Bay  oe 
Biscay  east  of  the  meridian  of  s^  E.  The  North  African  Bas:? 
has  several  deq»  with  more  than  3300  fathoms  to  the  ncnh- 
west  and  the  south-west  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  but  the  Soetb 
African  Basin  is  less  deep.  In  the  South  Atlantic  there  is  vc 
connexion  between  the  Central  Rise  and  the  Antarctic  *^?>«*, 
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for  the  Indo-AUantic  Antarctic  Basin  stretches  from  near  the 
South  Sandwich  Islands  towards  Kcrguelen  with  depths  ex- 
ceeding 2500  fathoms  and  reaching  in  places  3x0a  Tlie  Cape 
Trough  runs  northward  from  this  basin.  It  was  long  believed 
on  the  strength  of  a  sounding  of  "  4000  fathoms,  no  bottom  " 
reported  by  Sir  James  Ross  in  68°  33'  S.,  12**  49'  W.,  that  the 
Indo-Atlantic  Basin  was  of  enormous  depth,  but  W.  S.  Bruce, 
in  the  "  Scotia,"  showed  in  1904  that  the  real  depth  at  that  point 
is  only  2660  fathoms. 

In  the  Indian  Ocean  the  Kerguden  Rise  stretches  broadly 
southward,  east  of  the  island  which  gives  it  a  name,  to  the 
Antarctic  Shelf  with  the  greatest  depths  upon  it  usually  less 
than  30C0  fathoms,  and  it  stretches  northward  beyond  New 
Amsterdam  to  30**  S.  This  rise  is  separated  from  the  Crozet 
Rise  by  a  depression  extending  to  2675  fathom's,  through  which 
the  Kerguden  Trough  (which  lies  north  of  Kerguden)  is  brought 
into  free  communication  with  the  Indo-Atlantic  Antarctic 
Basin.  The  greater  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  is  occupied  by 
the  great  Indian  Basin,  which  covers  3S,ooo,ooo  sq.  km. 
(13,500,000  sq.  m.)  and  extends  from  the  Chagos  Islands  eastward 
to  Australia  and  south-eastward  to  Tasmania.  The  Australian 
Shelf  rises  steeply  as  a  rule  from  depths  of  2500  to  3000  fathoms. 
A  broad  depression  with  depths  of  from  3300  to  3500  fathoms 
lies  to  the  east  of  the  Cocos  Islands  and  extends  into  the  angle 
between  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  Australia.  On  the  north 
this  depression  sinks  into  the  long  and  narrow  Sunda  Trench 
south  of  Java,  and  here  in  lo**  15^  S.,  xo8°  5'  £.,  the  German 
surveying-ship  "  Planet  "  obtained  a  sounding  of  3828  fathoms 
in  1Q06.  The  Sunda  Trench  is  distinguished  by  the  wave-like 
configuration  of  its  floor,  and  this  wave-like  character  is  con- 
tinued to  the  westward  of  Sumatra  with  islands  rising  from  the 
higher  portions.  The  western  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  has  been 
shown  by  the  surveys  of  H.M.S.  "  Sealark  "  and  the  German 
surveying-ship  "  Planet "  to  have  a  somewhat  complicated 
configuration,  the  island  groui)s  and  banks  of  atolls  which 
occur  there  rising  abruptly  as  a  rule  from  depths  of  about  2000 
fathoms  or  more.  Between  the  Seychelles  and  Sokotra  (o°- 
9°  N.)  there  are  great  stretches  of  the  ocean  floor  forming  an 
almost  level  expanse  at  a  depth  of  2800  fathoms.  The  Arabian 
Gulf  and  Gulf  of  Aden  are  also  very  uniform  with  depths  of 
about  1900  ialhoms,  while  the  floor  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  rises 
very  gradually  northwards  and  is  xooo  fathoms  deep  close  up 
to  the  Ganges  Shelf. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  consists  mainly  of  one  enormous  basin 
bounded  on  the  west  by  New  Zealand  and  the  Tonga,  Marshall 
and  Marianne  ridges,  on  the  north  by  the  festoons  of  islands 
marking  off  the  North  Pacific  fringing  seas,  on  the  east  by  the 
coast  of  North  America  and  the  great  Easter  Island  Rise  and 
on  the  south  by  the  Antarctic  Shelf.  The  total  area  of  this 
basin  is  about  80,000,000  sq.  km.  (30,000,000  sq.  m.),  its  surface 
being  almost  twice  that  of  Asia.  Half  of  this  basin  lies  deeper 
than  2750  fathoms,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  belongs  to  the 
northern  hemisphere.  From  the  floor  of  this  vast  and  profound 
depression  numerous  isolated  volcanic  cones  rise  with  abrupt 
slopes,  and  even  between  the  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group 
there  are  depths  of  more  than  2000  fathoms.  The  Society 
Islands  and  Tahiti  crown  a  rise  coming  within  1500  fathoms  of 
the  surface,  tv/o  similar  rises  form  the  foundation  of  the  Paumotu 
group  where  Agassis  found  soundings  of  2x87  fathoms  between 
?.f arokaa  and  Hao.  This  greatest  of  ocean  basins  contains 
also  the  largest  and  deepest  trenches.  The  Tuscarora  Deep  of 
the  Japan  Trench  (4655  fathoms  in  44°  55'  N.,  152°  it'  E.)  was 
famed  for  many  years  as  the  deepest  depression  of  the  earth's 
crust.  This  great  trench  is  continued  along  the  Luchu  Islands 
where  the  cable-steamer  "  Stephan  "  sounded  in  4080  fathoms, 
and  through  the  Bonin  Trench  (with  a  maximimi  of  3595  fathoms) 
to  the  famous  Marianne  Trench  in  which  the  U.S.S.  "  Nero  '* 
in  1899  found  5269  fathoms  in  X3*  43'  N.,  X45°  49'  £.,  the  greatest 
depth  yet  measured.  The  northern  part  of  the  Marianne  Trench 
leads  to  a  wave-like  configuration  of  the  ocean  floor,  the  depth 
to  the  east  of  Saipan  being  over  4300  fathoms,  followed  by 
a  rise  to  X089  fathoms  and  then  a  descent  to  3x67  fathoms. 


The  trenches  of  Yap  (4x23  fathoms)  and  Palau  (Pelew)  (4450 
fathoms)  are  not  immediatdy  connected  with  that  of  Marianne. 
To  the  east  of  the  Philippines  a  soimding  of  3490  fathoms  is 
found  dose  to  the  Strait  of  St  Bernardino  and  north-east  of 
Talaut  there  is  a  trench  with  4648  fathoms.  To  the  north-east 
the  Japan  Trench  adjoins  the  Aleutian  Trench,  where  a  depth 
of  4038  fathoms  has  been  foimd  south-west  of  Attu.  Trenches 
of  great  size  also  occur  south  of  the  equator.  The  Tonga  and 
Kermadec  trenches,  both  deeper  than  4000  fathoms,  stretch 
from  the  Samoa  Islands  southwards  toward  New  Zealand  for  a 
distance  of  x6oo  nautical  miles.  The  deepest  sounding  obtained 
in  the  Tonga  Trench  is  5022  fathoms  in  23"  39-4'  S.,  175"  4'  W., 
and  in  the  Kermadec  Trench,  5x55  fathoms,  30"  27-7'  S., 
176*  39'  W.  The  steep  western  sides  of  these  trenches  often 
show  an  angle  of  slope  of  7°. 

The  south-western  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  has  a  very  rich 
and  diversified  submarine  relief,  abounding  in  small  basins 
separated  by  ridges  and  rises.  There  arc  no  depths,  however, 
much  exceeding  2500  fathoms  amongst  these  depressions.  The 
south-eastern  part  of  the  Pacific  is  mainly  occupied  by  the 
Easter  Island  Rise  with  depths  rarely  so  great  as  2000  fathoms; 
but  close  to  the  continent  of  South  America  the  Atacama  Trench 
IS  a  typical  example  of  the  deepest  form  of  depression  culminating 
with  4175  fathoms  in  25®  42'  S.,  71*'  3x5'  W.  The  Pacific 
Antarctic  Basin  occupies  the  vast  region  south  of  50**  S.  right 
up  to  the  Antarctic  Shelf,  with  depths  ranging  down  to  2500- 
3000  fathoms,  and  commimicating  with  the  main  Pacific  Basin 
to  the  east  of  New  Zealand. 

The  greatest  of  the  intercontinental  seas,  the  Arctic,  comes 
nearest  to  oceanic  conditions  in  the  extent  and  depth  of  its 
depressions.  The  soundings  of  Nansen  and  Sverdrup  on  the 
"  Fram  "  expedition  indicate  that  northward  from  the  Siberian 
Shelf  the  great  North  Polar  Basin  has  an  area  of  about  4,000,000 
sq.  km.  (1,500,000  sq.  m.)  with  depths  down  to  2200  fathoms. 
A  rise  between  Spitsbergen  and  Greenland  separates  the  Nor- 
wegian Trough  (greatest  depth  2005  fathoms  in  68**  21'  N., 
2*  5'  W.)  which  in  turn  is  divided  from  the  Atlantic  by  the 
Wyville  Thomson  Ridge  which  runs  between  the  Faeroe  and 
Shetland  islands  and  is  covered  by  only  314  fathoms  of  water  at 
the  deepest  point.  The  ridge  across  Denmark  Strait  west  of 
Iceland  nowhere  exceeds  300  fathoms  in  depth,  so  that  the 
deeper  water  of  the  North  Polar  Basin  is  effectively  separated 
from  that  of  the  Atlantic.  A  third  small  basin  occupies  Baffin 
Bay  and  contains  a  maximum  depth  of  X050  fathoms.  Depths 
of  from  xoo  to  300  fathoms  are  not  uncommon  amongst  the 
channels  of  the  Arctic  Archipdago  north  of  North  America, 
and  Bering  Strait,  through  which  the  surface  water  of  the  Arctic 
Sea  meets  that  of  the  Pacific,  is  only  28  fathoms  deep. 

The  Central  American  Sea  communicates  with  the  Atlantic 
through  the  channels  between  the  Antilles,  none  of  which  is 
quite  xooo  fathoms  deep,  and  it  sinks  to  a  depth  of  2843  fathoms 
in  the  Caribbean  Basin,  3428  fathoms  in  the  Cayman  Trench 
and  2080  fathoms  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Austral- Asiatic  or  Malay  Sea  is  occupied  by  a  great  shelf 
in  the  region  west  of  Borneo  and  north  of  Java,  while  in  the  east 
there  are  eight  abruptly  simk  basins  of  widely  different  size.' 
The  China  Sea  on  the  north  has  a  maximum  depth  of  2715 
fathoms  off  the  Philippines,  the  Sulu  Basin  reaches  2550  fathoms, 
and  the  Celebes  Basin  2795  fathoms.  Some  of  the  chaxmds 
between  the  islands  are  of  very  great  depth.  Macassar  Strait 
exceeding  xooo  fathoms,  the  Molucca  Passage  exceeding  2000 
fathoms,  and  the  Halmahera  Trough  sinking  as  deep  as  257  s 
fathoms.  The  deepest  of  all  is  the  Banda  Basin,  a  large  area  of 
which  lies  bdow  2500  fathoms  and  reaches  3557  fathoms  in  the 
Kd  Trench.  A  depth  of  2789  fathoms  also  occurs  north  of 
Flores.  The  borders  of  the  Malay  Sea  are  everywhere  shallower 
on  the  side  of  the  Indian  Ocean  than  on  that  of  the  Padfic,  and 
consequently  water  from  the  Pacific  preponderates  in  the 
depths. 

The  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  best-known  member  of  the  inter- 
continental class,  is  separated  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  a 
ridge  running  from  C^  Spartd  to  Cape  Trafalgar  on  which 
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the  greatest  depth  is  only  175  fathoms.  The  depth  increases  so 
rapidly  towards  the  east  that  soundings  exceeding  500  fathoms 
occur  off  Gibraltar.  The  Balearic  Basin,  between  Spain  and  the 
rise  bearing  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  has  a  maximum  depth  of 
1742  fathoms,  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Basin  between  that  rise, 
Italy  and  Sicily  deepens  to  2040  fathoms.  The  larger  Eastern 
Mediterranean  Basin  stretches  eastward  from  Sicily  with  large 
tracts  more  than  2000  fathoms  below  the  surface,  and  the  greatest 
depth  ascertained  during  the  detailed  researches  of  the  Austrian 
expedition  on  board  the  "  Pola  "  was  2046  fathoms  in  35^  44*8' 
N.,  21°  46*8'  E.  The  Adriatic  Sea  though  very  shallow  in  the 
north  deepens  southward  to  about  900  fathoms,  and  the  Aegean 
Sea  has  a  maximum  depth  of  1 230  fathoms  north  of  Crete.  The 
Black  Sea,  connected  with  the  Mediterranean  by  long  and  narrow 
channeb,  is  occupied  in  the  north  by  an  extensive  shelf  on  which 

Mean  Depths  of  Oceans  and  Seas. 


M«.nA 

Depth. 
Fathoms. 

Area. 

Volume. 

l>iaine. 

sq.  km. 

sq.  St.  m. 

cb.  km. 

cb.  St.  m. 

Atlantic  Ocean  . 
Indian  Ocean 
Pacific  Ocean 

2110 
2148 
2240 

81,657,800 

73441.960 

165.715490 

31.529.390 
28^357.150 
63.985.370 

314,821,680 
288,527,610 
678,837,190 

75.533.900 

69.225.200 

162.870,600 

I.  Oceans    ... 

2186 

320.815,250 

123.871,910 

1,282,186480 

307.629.700 

Arctic  Sea 

Malay  Sea 

Central  American  Sea 
Mediterranean  Sea 

640 
595 

U.352.340 
8.125,060 

4.584.570 
2.967.570 

5.541.630 
3.»37.2iO 

1,770,170 
1.145.830 

16,794.140 
8.848.110 
9.579.490 
4.249,020 

4.029400 
2.122,900 
2,298,400 
I/)19400 

Intracontinental  Seas 

718 

30,029,540 

11.595.840 

39,470,760 

9470.100 

BahtcSra                  ... 
Hudson  Bay 

Red  Sea                     ... 
Persian  Gulf 

30 
70 
267 
14 

406,720 

1,222,610 

458480 

232,850 

157.040 

472.070 

177.030 

89.910 

22.360 

156,690 

223.810 

5.910 

5.360 
37.590 
53.700 

1420 

Smaller  Enclosed  Stas 

96 

2,320,660 

896.050 

408.770 

98,070 

II.  Enclosed  Seas 

674 

32,350,200 

12,490.890 

39.879.530 

9.568.170 

Bering  Sea  . 
Okhotsk  Sea 
Japan  Sea   . 
East  China  Sea  . 
Andaman  Sea 
Califomian  Gulf 
North  Sea  . 
Irish  Sea 
Laurcntian  Sea  . 
Bass  Sea 

790 
694 
837 
97 
426 

540 
51 
34 
70 
39 

2,274.800 
1.507,610 
1,043,820 
1,242,480 

790,550 
166,790 
571.910 
213.380 
219.300 
83,170 

878.340 

582,110 

403.040 

479.740 

305.240 

64,400 

220,820 

82,390 

84.670 

32.no 

3.286.230 

1.895.100 

1.597.040 

219.820 

615.910 

164.590 

53.730 

n,32o 

28,100 

6/)20 

788.500 

454.700 

383.200 

52,700 

147,770 

39490 

12,890 

^.200 

6.740 

«440 

HI.  Fringing  Seas 

53 » 

8,113,810 

3,132,860 

7,879.860 

1,890,630 

Seas  (Enclosed  and  Fringing)  . 

645 

40.464.010 

15.623.750 

47.759.390 

11458,800 

Hydrosphere       .... 

2013 

361.279,160 

139.495.660 

1.329.945.870 

319.087,500 

lies  the  extremely  shallow  Gulf  of  Azov;  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  sea  consists  of  a  deep  basin,  the  central  part  of  which  is  an 
almost  flat  expanse  at  a  uniform  depth  of  1220  fathoms. 

The  smaller  enclosed  seas  are  for  the  most  pxart  very  shallow. 
The  Persian  Gulf  nowhere  exceeds  50  fathoms,  the  southern 
part  of  Hudson  Bay  does  not  exceed  100  fathoms  except  at  one 
spot,  though  in  the  less-known  fjords  of  the  northern  part  depths 
up  to  200  fathoms  have  been  reported.  The  Baltic  Sea  exceeds 
50  fathoms  in  few  places  except  the  broad  central  portion,  though 
small  caldron-likc  depressions  here  and  there  may  sink  bdow 
200  fathoms.  The  Red  Sea  on  the  other  hand,  though  shut  off 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  by  shallows  of  the  Strait  of  Bab-cl- 
Mandeb  with  little  more  than  100  fathoms,  sinks  to  a  very 
considerable  depth  in  its  central  trough,  which  reaches  1209 
fathoms  in  20°  N. 

The  fringing  seas  as  a  rule  show  little  variety  of  submarine 
relief.  The  Bass  Sea  (Bass  Strait),  Irish  Sea  and  North  Sea  lie 
on  the  continental  shelf.  In  the  North  Sea  the  depth  of  100 
fathoms  is  only  exceeded  to  any  extent  in  the  Norwegian  gully, 
which  has  a  maximum  depth  of  383  fathoms  in  the  Skagerrack. 


Most  of  the  other  86SS  of  this  class  are  fbnned  on  a  commoo  phi. 
Towards  the  continent  there  is  a  broad  shelf,  and  just  befofc  the 
chain  of  islands  separating  them  from  the  ocean  runs  a  lUfTov 
and  deep  trough.  In  the  Bering  Sea  the  trough  north  of  BuUir 
in  the  Aleutian  klands sinks  to  2237  fathoms,  and  in  the  Seiof 
Okhotsk,  north-west  of  the  Kurilcs,  to  1S50  fathoms.  Sioibr 
conditions  prevail  in  the  East  China  Sea  and  the  Andacu£  Sea 
The  Sea  of  Japan  has  a  wide  shelf  only  in  the  north,  the  ceo'jii 
part  forms  a  broad  basin  with  depths  of  1650  fathoms.  Tbe 
Laurentian  Sea  (Gulf  of  St  Lawrence)  has  a  narrow  bnacki^ 
guUy  runmng  between  wide  shelves,  in  which  a  depth  of  312 
fathoms  is  found  south  of  Anticosti. 

The  area,  general  depth  and  total  volume  of  the  oceans  and 
principal  seas  have  been  recalculated  by  Krtimmel,  and  ibe 
accompanying  table  presents  these  figures. 

Oceanic  Depcsiis.—h  has 
long  been  known  that  tbe 
]  deposits  which  carpet  tbe 
floor  of  the  ocean  dicer  ta 
different  places,  and  coast- 
ing sailors  have  been  acos- 
tomed  from  time  immenorjl 
to  use  the  kad  not  ody  to 
ascertain  tbe  depth  of  tbe 
water  but  abo  to  obtain 
samples  of  the  bottoai,  tbe 
appearance  of  which  b  often 
characteristic  of  the  locaHij. 
In  depths  down  to  i30 
fathoms  the  old-fasfakacd 
hand-lead,  hollow  bek)w  sad 
**  armed  ''withtaOow.soCces 
to  bring  up  a  sample  larfc 
enough  to  be  recogsiable. 
Captain  Pbippa  in  1773 
secured  samples  of  soft  bhie 
day  in  this  manner  from  a 
depth  of  683  fathoms,  bra 
as  a  rule  when  sounding  ia 
great  depths  the  sampie  is 
washed  ofif  the  taUov  before 
it  can  be  brought  on  boinl 
Various  devices  ha\T  coo- 
sequenUy  been  attached  to 
leads  intended  to  catch  and 
hold  the  material  when  soil 
enough  to  be  penetrated 
One  of  the  most  effectitt 
early  forms  was  tbe  snapper 

or     "  deep-sea     rlamrn  "  of 

Sir  John  Ross,  a  pair  of 
powerful  spring  jaws  hM 
apart  by  an  arrangement  which  when  released  on  strikiag  the 
bottom  allowed  the  jaws  to  close,  biting  out  and  holding  secczrlf 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  groimd.  A  simpler  form  of  co£ector. 
now  almost  universally  used,  is  a  plain  brass  tube  which  is  dmta 
into  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  the  weight  of  tbe  sounc&if  lea4 
and  in  which  the  deposit  may  be  retained  by  a  val\Y  or  ader 
contrivance,  though  in  many  cases  friction  alone  suffices  to  bc'i 
the  pimched-out  core.  Larger  quantities  of  deposit  maj  be 
conveniently  collected  by  means  of  the  dredge,  whidi  can  be 
worked  in  any  depth  and  brings  up  large  stones,  cunuetkaarf 
nodules  or  fosuls,  of  the  existence  of  which  a  smisdisg-t;^ 
could  give  no  indicatioiL 

The  voyage  of  the  "  Challenger  "  supplied  for  the  first  tst 
the  nucleus  of  a  collection  of  deep-sea  deposits  sufficiest  to  sent 
as  the  basis  for  comprehensive  cUssiJEkation  and  taxpp^ 
The  "  Challenger  **  collections  supplemented  by  those  of  ot^tf 
expeditions  and  of  many  telegraph  and  surveying-ships  vnr 
studied  in  detail  by  Sir  John  Murray  and  Prt^essor  A.  Reurl 
whose  monograph,^  published  in  1891,  laid  the  foondatkm  tad 
i "  CkaUenitr  '*  RtporU,  "  Deep  Sea  Deports.** 
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reared  the  greater  part  of  the  structure  of  our  present  knowledge 
on  the  subject.  The  classification  adopted  was  a  double  one, 
taking  account  both  of  the  origin  and  of  the  distribution  in  depth 
of  the  various  deposits,  thus: — 


L  Dcsr  Ska  Dnosns . 
OMjroad  too  fftthoni) 


n.  Sbaujow      Wati* 
Dzvonn     (io    I 
tfaaa  teofttboaiB} 


} 


I.  Red  Onr. 
9.  BiilMiraiw  Omr 
J.  Diatom  OMe 
4.  GtebigtriM  Omr 

9.  Red  Mud 
i  Green  Mod 
0.  Vokaiiic  Mod 
la  Conl&fud 


m.  Ixmmxt, 


Dsvoonl 
Ugh   tady 
maiks)      J 


Sands,  gnvtta,  mids,  ftc 


Saiwt,  siavcB^ 


A.  Pnjuac  Dipositb 
0om«dfaideep  water 
Rania  (rmb  land) 


B.  Tbbbioimooi  Di> 
vosnt  (braed  in 
deep  or  uallew  water 
doMtoiaiid) 


Krlimmel  prefers  to  simplify  this  by  grouping  the  deposits  in 
a  smgle  category  arranged  according  to  their  position  into: 

(a)  Littoral  Qncludinff  Murray  and  Renard's  littoral  and  shallow 
water  dcposite  (II.  and  III.]). 

(^)  Hemipdaiic  (including  Nos.  6-l0  of  Deep  Sea  Depoats). 
(y)  Eupdagie  (including  Nos.  1-5  of  Deep  Sea  Deposits). 

As  so  defined  the  hemipelagic  deposits  are  those  which  occur 
in  general  <hi  the  slope  from  the  continental  shelves  to  the  ocean 
depths  and  also  in  the  deep  basins  of  enclosed  and  fringing  seas. 
The  eupelagic  deposits  are  subdivided  by  Krlimmel  into  two 
main  groups;  (a)  epthphk^*  including  the  pteropod,  globigerina 
and  diatom  ooacs  occurring  on  the  rises  and  ridges  and  in  the 
less  deep  troughs.  (6)  Abyssal,  including  the  radiolarian  ooze 
and  red  clay  of  the  deepest  abysses. 

The  littoral  deposits  include  those  of  the  actual  shore  on  the 
iwash  of  the  waves  and  of  the  surface  of  the  continental  shelf. 

Shore  Deposits  are  the  product  of  the  waste  of  the  land  arranged 

and  bedded  by  the  action  of  currents  or  tidal  streams.   On  the 

rocky  coast  of  high  latitudes  blocks  of  stone  detached  by  frost 

fall  on  the  beach  and  becoming  embedded  in  ice  during  winter 

are  often  drifted  out  to  sea  and  so  carry  the  shore  deposits  to 

some  distance  from  the  land.    Similar  effects  are  produced  along 

the  boulder-day  cliffs  of  the  Baltic.  Where  the  force  of  the  waves 

on  the  beach  produces  its  full  effect  the  coarser  material  gets 

worn  down  to  gravel,  sand  and  silt,  the  finest  particles  remaining 

long  suspended  in  the  water  to  be  finally  deposited  as  mud  in 

quiet  bays.    A  particularly  fine-grained  mud  is  formed  on  the 

low  coasts  of  the  eastern  border  of  the  North  Sea  by  a  mixture  of 

the  finest  sediment  carried  down  by  the  slow-running  rivers 

with  the  calcareous  or  siliceous  remains  of  plankton.    Pure 

calcareous  sand  and  calcareous  mud  are  formed  by  wave  action 

on  the  shores  of  coral  islands  where  the  only  material  available 

is  coral  and  the  accompanying  calcareous  algae,  Crustacea, 

molluscs  and  other  organisms  secreting  carbonate  of  lime. 

Recent  limestones  are  being  produced  in  this  way  and  ahK>  in 

some  places  by  the  precipitation  of  calcium  carbonate  by  sodium 

or  ammonium  carbonate  which  has  been  carried  into  the  sea 

or  formed  by  organisms.     The  precipitated  carbonate  may 

agglomerate  on  mineral  or  organic  grains  which  serve  as  nuclei, 

or  it  may  form  a  sheet  of  hard  deposit  on  the  bottom  as  occurs 

in  the  Red  Sea,  off  Florida,  and  round  many  coral  islands  in 

the  Pacific.    Only  the  sand  and  the  finest-grained  sediments 

of  the  shore  zone  are  carried  outwards  over  the  contmental 

shelf  by  the  tides  or  by  the  reaction-currents  along  the  bottom 

set  up  by  on-shore  winds.    The  very  finest  sediment  is  kept  in 

a  state  of  movement  until  it  drops  into  the  guUeys  or  furrows 

of  the  shelf,  where  it  can  come  to  rest  together  with  the  finer 

fragments  of  the  remains  of  littoral  or  bank  vegetation.    Thus 

are  formed  the  "  mud-holes  "  of  the  Hudson  Furrow  so  welcome 

as  guides  telling  their  position  to  ship  captains  making  New 

York  harbour  in  a  fog.    Sand  may  be  taken  as  the  predominating 

deposit  on  the  continental  shelves,  often  with  a  large  admixture 

of  remuns  of  calcareous  organisms,  for  instance  the  deposits 

o£  MaM  made  up  of  nuUipores  off  the  coasts  of  Brittany  and 

near  Belle  Isle.    Amongst  the  most  widely  distributed  of  the 

*M  XA^r— on  the  threshold. 


deposits  actually  formed  on  the  continental  shelf  are  pbosphatic 
nodules;  these  are  especially  abundant  on  the  cast  coast  of  the 
United  States  and  on  the  Agulhas  Bank,  where  the  amount  of 
caldum  phosphate  in  the  nodules  is  as  much  as  50%.  Sir  John 
Murray  finds  the  source  of  the  phosphoric  add  to  be  the  decom- 
position of  large  quantities  of  animal  matter,  and  he  illustrates 
this  by  the  well-known  circumstance  of  the  death  of  vast  shdals 
of  fish  when  warm  Gulf-Stream  water  displaces  the  cold  current 
which  usually  extends  to  the  American  coast.  Glacial  detritus 
naturally  plays  a  great  part  in  the  deposits  on  the  polar 
continental  shdves. 

Hemipelagie  deposits  are  a  mixture  of  deposits  of  terrigenous 
and  pelagic  origin.  The  most  abundant  of  the  terrigenous 
materials  are  the  finest  partides  of  clay  and  caldtmi  carbonate 
as  well  as  fragments  derived  from  land  vegetation,  of  which 
twigs,  leaves,  &c,  may  form  a  pcrcq;>tible  proportion  as  far  as 
30O  m.  from  land.  Blue  mud,  according  to  Murray  and  Renard, 
is  usually  of  a  blue  or  slaty  or  grey-green  colour  when  fresh, 
the  upper  siurface  having,  however,  a  reddish  tint.  The  blue 
colouring  substance  is  ferrous  sulphide,  the  upper  reddish  layer 
contains  more  ferric  oxide,  which  the  predominance  of  decom« 
posing  organic  matter  in  the  substance  of  the  mud  reduces  to 
ferrous  oxide  and  subsequently  by  further  action  to  sulphide. 
The  proportion  of  caldum  carbonate  varies  greatly  according 
to  the  amount  of  foraminifera  and  other  calcareous  organisms 
which  it  contains.  Blue  mud  prevails  in  large  areas  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  from  the  GaLipagos  Islands  to  Acapulco.  In  the 
Indian  Ocean  it  covers  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
the  Mozambique  Channd  and  the  region  to  the  south-west  of 
Madagascar.  In  the  Atlantic  it  is  the  characteristic  deposit 
of  the  slopes  of  continental  shdves  of  western  Europe  and  of 
New  England,  being  largely  mixed  with  ice-borne  material  to 
the  south  of  Newfoundland.  It  is  particularly  in  evidence  round 
the  whole  of  the  Antarctic  Shelf,  where  it  occurs  down  to  depths 
of  3500  fathoms.  It  is  the  chief  deposit,  according  to  Nansen, 
of  the  North  Polar  Basin  and,  according  to  Sdimdck  and 
B5ggild,  of  the  Norwegian  Sea  also,  where  it  is  largdy  mixed 
with  the  shells  of  the  bottom-living  foraminifer  Biloctilina. 
Max  Weber  states  that  blue  mud  occurs  in  the  deep  basins  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  MaLiy  Sea,  In  the  form  of  volcanic 
mud  it  is  common  round  the  high  volcanic  islands  of  the  South- 
western Pacific. 

Red  mud  may  be  classed  as  a  variety  of  blue  mud,  from  which 
it  differs  on  account  of  the  larger  proportion  of  ochreous  sub- 
stance and  the  absence  of  suffident  organic  matter  to  reduce 
the  whole  of  the  ferric  oxide.  This  variety  surrounds  the 
tropical  parts  of  the  continental  shdves  of  South  America, 
South  Africa  and  eastern  China. 

Green  mud  differs  to  a  greater  extent  from  the  blue  mud,  and 
owes  its  characteristic  nature  and  colour  to  the  presence  of 
glauconite,  which  is  formed  inside  the  cases  of  foraminifera, 
the  spines  of  echini  and  the  spicules  of  sponges  in  a  manner  not 
yet  understood.  It  occurs  in  such  abunduice  in  certain  geological 
formations  as  to  give  rise  to  the  name  of  green-sand.  Green  mud 
abounds  off  the  east  coast  of  North  America  seawards  of  Ca[>e 
Hatteras,  also  to  the  north  of  Cuba,  and  on  the  west  off  the  coast 
of  California.  The  "  Challenger  **  expedition  found  it  on  the 
Agulhas  Bank,  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  Australia,  Japan,  South 
America  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Portugal.  When  the  pro- 
portion of  caldum  carbonate  in  the  blue  mud  is  considerable 
there  results  a  calcareous  ooze,  which  when  found  on  the  con- 
tinental slope  and  in  enclosed  seas  is  largdy  composed  of  remains 
of  deep-sea  corals  and  bottom-living  foraminifera,  pelagic 
organisms  induding  pteropods  being  less  frequently  represented. 
The  floors  of  the  Caribbean,  Cayman  and  Mexican  Basins  in 
the  Central  American  Sea  are  covered  with  a  white  calcareous 
ooze,  which  is  dearly  distinguished  from  the  eu[>elagic  pteropod 
and  globigerina  oozes  by  the  presence  of  abundant  large  mineral 
particles  and  the  remains  of  land  plants.  In  this  deposit  the 
occurrence  of  calcareous  concretions  is  very  characteristic,  as 
L.  F.  de  Pourtal^  pointed  out  in  1870;  they  consist  of  remains 
of  deep-sea  corals,  serpulae,  echinoderms  and  molluscs  united 
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by  a  calcareous  cement.  Similar  formations  are  found  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where  a  dark  mud  predominates  in  the  western 
part,  parsing  into  a  grey,  marly  slime  in  the  Tyrrhenian  Basin 
and  replaced  by  a  typiad  calcareous  ooze  in  the  Eastern  Basin. 
The  bottom  of  the  Black  Sea  is  covered  by  a  stiff  blue  mud  in 
which  Sir  John  Murray  found  much  sulphide  of  iron,'  grains 
or  needles  of  pyrites  making  up  nearly  50%  of  the  deposit, 
and  there  are  also  grains  of  amorphous  calcium  carbonate 
evidently  precipitated  from  the  water.  The  formation  of  the 
blue  mud  is  largely  aided  by  the  putrefaction  of  organic  matter, 
and  as  a  result  the  water  deeper  than  Z20  fathoms  b  extra- 
ordinarily deficient  in  dissolved  oxygen  and  abounds  in  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  the  formation  of  which  is  brought  about 
by  a  spedaf  bacterium,  the  only  form  of  life  found  at  dq>ths 
greater  than  120  fathoms  in  the  Black  Sea. 

In  the  Red  Sea  the  "  Pola  "  expedition  discovered  a  calcareous 
ooze  similar  to  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  formation 
of  a  stony  crust  by  precipitation  of  caldum  and  magnesium 
carbonates  may  be  recognized  as  giving  origin  to  a  recent 
dolomite. 

The  terrigenous  ingredients  in  the  deposits  become  less  and 
less  abundant  as  one  goes  farther  into  the  deep  ocean  and  away 
from  the  continental  margins.  Still,  according  to  Murray  and 
Irvine,  finely  divided  colloidal  day  is  to  be  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  ocean  however  remote  from  land,  though  in  very  small 
amount,  and  there  is  less  in  tropical  than  in  cooler  waters.  A 
minute  fraction  is  always  separating  out  of  the  water,  and  as  a 
prodigious  length  of  time  may  be  accepted  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  all  the  chemical  and  physical  processes  in  the  deep  sea, 
we  must  take  account  of  the  gradual  accumulation  of  even  this 
infinitesimal  predpitation.  As  well  as  the  finest  of  terrigenous 
clay  thoe  is  present  in  sea-water  far  from  land  a  different  clay 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  volcanic  materiaL  Volcanic 
dust  thrown  into  the  air  settles  out  slowly,  and  some  of  the 
products  of  submarine  and  littoral  volcanoes,  like  pumice-stone, 
possess  a  remarkable  power  of  floating  and  may  drift  into  any 
part  of  the  ocean  before  they  become  wateriogged  and  sink. 
To  this  inconcdvably  slowly-growing  deposit  of  inorganic 
material  over  the  ocean  floor  there  is  added  an  overwhelmingly 
more  rapid  contribution  of  the  remains  of  calcareous  and 
siliceous  planktonic  and  benthonic  organisms,  which  tend  to 
bury  the  slower  accumulating  material  under  a  blanket  of 
globigerina,  ptenq[x>d,  diatom  or  radiolarian  ooze.  When  those 
deposits  of  organic  origin  are  wanting  or  have  been  removed, 
the  red  day  composed  of  the  mineral  constituents  is  found  alone. 
It  is  a  remarkable  geographical  fact  that  on  the  rises  and  in  the 
basins  of  moderate  depth  of  the  open  ocean  the  organic  oozes 
preponderate,  but  in  the  abysmal  depressions  bdow  2500  or 
3000  fathoms,  whether  these  lie  in  the  middle  or  near  the  edges 
of  the  great  ocean  spaces,  there  is  found  only  the  red  clay,  with 
a  minimum  of  caldum  carbonate,  though  sometimes  with  a 
considerable  admixture  of  the  siliceous  remains  of  radicJarians. 
Thus  red  clay  and  radiolarian  ooze  are  distinguished  as  abyssal 
deposits  in  contradistinction  to  the  epilophic  calcareous  oozes. 

Clcbigerina  wot  was  recognized  as  an  important  deposit  as 
soon  as  the  first  successfQl  deep-sea  soundings  had  beoi  made 
in  the  Atlantic.  It  was  described  simultaneously  in  1853  by 
Bailey  of  West  Point  and  Ehrenberg  in  Berlin.  Murray  and 
Renard  define  globigerina  ooze  as  containing  at  least  30% 
of  caldum  carbonate,  in  which  the  remains  of  pelagic  (not 
benthonic)  foraminifera  predominate  and  in  which  remains  of 
pdagic  mollusca  such  as  pteropods  and  heteropods,  ostracodes 
and  also  coccoliths  (minute  calcareous  algae)  may  also  occur. 
Not  more  than  35%  of  the  dqx)sit  may  consist  of  bottom- 
dwelling  foraminifera,  echini  or  worm-tuba,  and  as  a  rule  these 
make  up  only  from  9  to  xo%.  These  peculiarities,  combined 
with  the  strijdng  absence  of  mineral  constituents,  distinguish 
the  eupelagic  globigerina  ooze  from  the  hemipelagic  calcareous 
mud.  Out  of  Z18  samples  of  globigerina  ooze  obtained  by  the 
"  Challenger  *'  expedition  84  came  from  depths  of  1500  to 
2500  fathoms,  13  from  depths  of  1000  to  1500  and  only  16  from 
SMk  Gtoi.  Mag.,  vol.  16  (1900),  p.  695. 


depths  greater  than  2500  fathoms.  Viewed  as  a  whole 
deposit  may  be  taken  as  a  partial  pred|Htation  of  the  pUnkton 
living  in  the  upper  waters  of  the  open  sea.  A  small  pfoportkei 
of  organic  matter  induding  the  fat  globules  of  the  plankton 
is  mixed  with  the  caldum  carbonate,  the  amount  aooocdiog 
to  GOmbd's  analysb  being  about  z  part  in  looa  Secoodary 
products,  such  as  glauconite,  phoq)hatic  ooncretioiis  and  man- 
ganese nodules,  occur  though  less  frequently  than  in  the  bexni- 
pelaglc  sediments.  Gbbigerina  ooze  is  the  diaractcxistic  deposit 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  it  covers  not  less  than  44,000,000 
sq.  km.  (17,000,000  sq.  statute  m.).  In  the  Indian  Ocean  the 
area  covered  is  31,000,000  sq.  km.  (12,000,000  sq.  m.)  and  in 
the  "huge  Fadfic  Ocean  only  30,000,000  sq.  km.  (1x^500,000 
sq.  m.). 

Pleropoi  ooae  is  merely  a  local  variety  of  i^obigerina  ooze 
in  whidi  the  oon^>arativdy  large  but  very  delicate  qandk- 
shaped  shells  of  pteropods  happen  to  abound.  These  sheOs 
do  not  retain  their  individuality  at  depths  greater  than  1400 
or  1500  fathoms,  and  in  fact  pteropod  ooae  is  only  found  in 
small  patches  on  the  ridges  near  the  Azores,  Antilles,  Canaries. 
Sokotra,  Nioobar,  Fiji  and  the  Paumotu  islands,  and  on  the 
central  rise  of  the  South  Atlantic  between  Aaceosioa  and  Trbtan 
d'Acunha. 

Diatom  oou  was  reoognixed  by  Sir  John  Murtay  as  the 
characteristic  dqxMit  in  high  latitudes  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  later  it  was  found  to  be  characteristic  also  of  the  ooncqxmd- 
ing  parts  of  the  Indian  and  Padfic  covoing  a  total  area  of  about 
22,000,000  sq.  km.  (8,500,000  sq.  m.).  It  has  been  foond  spor- 
adically near  the  Aleutian  Islands,  between  the  PhUqjpines  and 
Marianne  Islands  and  to  the  south  ci  the  Galapagos  grov^ 
It  is  made  up  to  a  large  extent  of  the  siliceous  fnistules  of  diatoms. 
It  is  usually  ydlowish-grey  and  often  straw-coloured  when  w«t, 
though  when  dried  it  bSccomes  white  and  mealy. 

Red  day  was  discovered  and  named  by  Sir  WyviUe  lliomsan 
on  the  "  Challenger  "  in  1873  when  sounding  in  dqitfas  of  2700 
fathoms  on  the  way  from  the  Canary  Islands  to  St  Thomas^ 
The  reddish  cdour  comes  from  the  presence  ci  oxides  of  iron, 
and  particles  of  manganese  also  occur  in  it,  especially  in  the 
Pacific  region,  where  the  colour  is  more  that  of  cbooolate;  bat 
when  it  is  miiced  with  globigerina  ooze  it  is  grey.  Red  cSay  is 
the  d^Msat  peculiar  to  the  abysmal  area;  7ocarefully  tsveszi- 
gated  samples  collected  by  the  "  Challenger  "  canie  from  an 
average  depth  of  2730  fkthoms,  97  specimens  ooOected  by 
the  "  Tuscarora  "  came  from  an  average  depth  of  2860  **>iw>m* 
and  26  samples  obtained  by  the  "  Albatross  "  in  the  Central 
Fadfic  came  from  an  average  depth  of  2620  fauhoms.  Red 
day  has  not  yet  been  found  in  dq>ths  less  than  2200  fathons. 
The  main  ingredient  of  the  deposit  is  a  stiff  day  iHiich  is  piastic 
when  fresh,  but  dries  to  a  stony  hardness.  Isolated  gritty 
fragments  of  minerals  may  be  fdt  in  the  generally  fine-graimed 
homogeneous  mass.  The  dredge  often  brings  up  large  nombexs 
of  nodules  formed  upon  sharks'  teeth,  the  ear-bcNhcs  of  whaks 
or  turtles  or  small  fragments  of  pumice  or  other  volcanic  ejectiK 
and  all  more  or  less  incnistcd  with  manganese  oxide  vntil  the 
nodules  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  potato  to  that  of  n  man's 
head.  A  very  interesting  feature  is  the  smaU  proportioii  ol 
caldum  carbonate,  the  amount  presmt  being  usually  less  as  tl» 
depth  is  greater;  red  day  from  depths  exceeding  3000  fathosas 
does  not  contain  so  much  as  i  %  of  calcareous  matter. 

Murray  and  Renard  recognize  the  progressive  diminatioB  oi 
carbonate  of  lime  with  increase  <^  dq>th  as  a  characteristic  d 
all  eupelagic  deposits.  The  whole  cdlection  of  231  ^fm^wt^^s, 
of  deep-sea  deposits  brought  back  by  the  "  Challrtigrr  "slsows 
the  following  general  relationship: — 

Proportion  of  Calcium  Carbonate  in  DeopSta  DoptaUt, 

68  samples  from  less  than  2000  fathoms*  60-80  X 

68     „         „  2000-2500      „  46-7  % 

65     ..  „  2500-3000      „  17.4  % 

8     n         It     more  than  3000      „  o^  % 

In  deep  water  there  is  a  regular  process  of  aofaitiefi  of  the 
calcareous  shells  falling  from  the  surface.  Murray  and  Renard 
ascribe  this  to  the  greater  abundance  of  carbonic  add  in  the 
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cirbonic  aai  by  the  d«0( 

AmoqibauA  calcium  czrbona 
The  wbolt  subject  siUl  icquit 


0  the  deepat  w»U 


Jproduclsio  tbc  Er>rm  of  cryatolA  of  pbiJlipailf 

crusialioni  of  muigiatse  oxide,  at  to  the  adgln  of  which  Muimj 
■nd  REnud  ate  net  fully  cleu.  The  mangaoese  nodulci  tHom 
Ihe  most  iiiiple  proof  oF  the  prodigious  period  of  time  nthJL! 
has  elapsed  linoe  the  fonnatioD  of  the  red  day  began;  Ihi 
«hitk»'  tMlh  and  whales'  ear  ' 


thou  familiar  in  the 

Thi*  lail,  together 

of  lucb  remaiu  V 

■Ithough  there  ii  m 

ihey  iR  unequaUy  oiiinouiea  ovei 

be  ciqilained  oa  the  asiumpiion  thi 

the  epilophic  departs  thcough  the 

■helll  falling  from  the  lurface  i>  rapi 


to  forms  derived  li 


the  eitraordinarily  ri 


ic  Tertiary  pcrioc 


then 
John  Hnr 


I  clay  ii  form 


a  few  feet 


of  Ihe  Tertiary  period.  Thctedcby 
of  Ibe  Pad£e  Oceia,  where  about  101.000,000  sq,  Itm.  (39,000,000 
■q.  m.)  are  covered  with  it,  nhile  only  is,ooo,ooo  >q.  km. 
(5.300,000  iq.  m.)  oC  Ibe  Indian  Ocean  and  I4,ai>o,oi>3  sq.  km. 
(5,400,000  »q.  m.)  o(  the  AtLintic  are  occupied  by  this  depmit ; 
it  i»  indeed  the  dominant  submarine  deposit  of  the  watet- 

depoiit  of  the  land.hetniaphere. 

Raiiotarian  oat  waa  recogniaed  u  a  distinct  deposit  and 
fumed  by  Sir  John  Murray  on  the  "Challenger'*  ejcpedilior, 
but  it  may  be  viewed  as  red  day  with  an  eiceptioniilly  large 
pioportion  ol  liliceoul  organic  temnins.  especially  those  ol  Ihe 
ndioLuians  which  lorm  pin  ol  Ibe  pelagic  plankton.  It  does 
not  occiu  in  the  Atliolic  Ocean  at  all,  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
it  ii  only  known  leund  Cocos  and  Christmas  Islands;  but 
it  i«  abundaw  in  the  Pacific,  where  it  covers  a  large  area  between 
S"  and  IS*  N.,  westward  from  the  coast  ol  Central  America 
to  165°  W.,  and  ii  is  also  found  in  patchca  north  ol  the  Samca 
IsUads,  in  the  Marianne  Trench  and  west  of  the  Galapagos 
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Ceologists  are  agreed  that  littoral  and  hemipelagic  deposit 
rimilar  to  those  now  forming  arc  to  be  found  in  all  geotogici 
■ystema,  but  the  esislence  in  the  rocks  ol  eupelagic  deposit 
and  espectaDy  of  the  abysmal  red  clay,  though  viewed  by  som 
■s  probable,  is  totally  denied  by  olbeis.  There  is  even  som 
hesitation  in  accepting  Ibe  continuity  of  the  cbalt  with  the  glob 

troe  abysmal  rocks  in  the  continental  area  Sir  John  hfurra 
deduces  the  permanence  ol  the  occana,  which  lie  holds  hav 


tlaiyi  ttmilocd  upon  thoae  portioni  of  the  eaitb't  ciuit  which 
they  occupy  now,  and  both  J.  Dana  and  Louis  Aguiii  had 

already  anived  at  the  lame  cosdusiDn.  TMt  theor?  accofdi 
well  with  Ihe  enoraious  lapse  ol  time  required  in  tbeaccumulatlas 
of  the  red  clay, 

Salli  cf  Sta-iBaltr, — Sea-water  differs  From  fresh  water  br 
ita  salt  and  bitter  taste  and  by  its  unsuitabilily  for  the  puiposei 
of  waahing  and  cooking.    The  proceu  of  natural  evaporation 


1  the  Id 


lof  S( 


It  fan 


nslituents.     The  analysei 


it  it  tcatccly 


hich  the  available  methods  of  inalyi 
Many  of  the  elements  such  ai  eoppt 
nickel,  cobalt  and  manganese  have  only  been  foui 
the  substance  of  sca-wceda  and  corals.    Silver  and  gold  al 


grain  In  i4]o  gallons.  If  tl 
dissolved  In  the  ocean  a  quai 
metric  tons,  that  is  to  aay  46,; 
produced  from  all  the  mine 


all  the  projecla  for  eitnctiog  gold  Iroa  sca-watcr  have  been 

The  elementt  in  addition  to  oiygen  which  etitt  In  largest 
amount  in  sea  salt  are  chlorine,  bromine,  sulphur,  potassium, 

analyses  ol  sea-water  were  made  by  Lavoisier  in  1772,  Bergman 
in  1774,  Vogel  in  igij  and  Uarcet  in  iSiq  the  view  has  been  held 
that  Che  salts  are  present  in  sea-water  in  the  lorm  in  which  they 
arc  deposited  when  the  water  Is  evaporated.  The  most  numerous 

with  150  samples,  and  Ditlmar,  who  made  complete  analyses 
of  77  samples  obtained  on  Ihe"  Challenger  "  eipedtlion.  Ditlmar 
showed  that  the  average  piopottion  ol  the  salts  in  ocean  natet 
0I35  pans  salts  per  thousand  was  as  folhiws  (calculated  as  parts 
per  thousand  ol  the  sea-water,  as  percentage  ol  Ihe  total  laltt 
and  per  hundred  molecules  oF  magnesium  bromide): — 
rfa  51111  in  Oam  Wcltr, 


chloride  (NaCI).     . 
Maffnevium      chloride 

Mi7«'i'    ^1  hate 


phaw  "{CiSO.)"  ." 

Calcium'     'ca'ibonati 
(CaCp,)  and  midm 

(SfB™™.      ."""'  ' 


As  Marcet  had  foreshadowed  From  the  analysis  of  14  samp 
in  1S19,  the  larger  series  of  eiaci  analyses  proved  that  the  vai 
lions  In  the  proportion  oF  individual  salts  to  the  total  si 
are  very  small,  and  all  ai^alyses  since  Ditlmar's  have  confim 
this  result.    Although  the  salts  have  been  grouped  in  the  >b( 

'  ComHa  nndtu,  Acad-  Sciaca  (Paris,  i8mV  «.  46J,  S36- . 

'  Clumicat  Nttti  (1870*.  «*■  at,  pp.  aj.  44;  (iBjl)  vol. 
p.  159- 
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rbilraiily  combined.  Then 
must  be  consifJcraDIc  cusociatLon  of  molecules,  uid  u  a  Gnl 
Approximslbn  it  nay  be  taken  Uut  oE  lo  molecuJes  of  most  of 
Ihc  componeals  iboul  g  (or  in  the  case  of  magnesium  sulpbale  j) 
faive  been  sepataled  into  tbeit  loni,  and  tbat.  it  is  only  during 
slow  concentmioo  a*  is  a  naliitai  id/ine  thai  the  Ions  combine 
la  produce  tbe  vttioui  ulu  in  the  pioportions  >el  out  is  the  above 
table.  One  ao  look  on  sea-water  as  a  miituit  ol  very  diluf 
(oluiioEs  of  panlculsT  ults,  each  one  ol  which  after  the  lapse 
of  sufficient  time  Ms  the  whole  space  as  if  tbe  olber  constituents 
did  not  eiist,  and  this  interdiffu^on  accounts  easily  for  the 
uniformity  of  composition  In  the  sca-water  rhmughout  the 
iFhole  qccan^  the  only  appreciable  difiereoce  from  point  to  point 
bcbg  the  salinity  or  degree  o(  concentration  of  tbe  mbed 

The  origin  ol  the  salt  of  the  lea  is  attributed  by  ■oine  modem 
autboiitics  entirely  to  tbe  washing  out  of  salts  from  the  Land  by 
rain  and  liven  and  the  gradual  conantration  by  evapoTation 
in  the  oceans,  and  tome  (e.f .  J.  Joly]  go  so  far  as  to  base  a  calcula- 
tion o[  tbe  age  of  the  earth  on  the  assumption  that  the  ocean 
was  ori^nsUy  filled  with  fresh  water.  This  hypothesis,  however, 
docs  Dot  accord  with  the  theory  of  the  development  of  the  earth 
from  the  sULte  of  a  ^here  of  molten  rock  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  gaseous  metals  by  which  the  fint-farmed  clouds 
olaqueousvapouimusthavebeeoBbsorbed.  The  great  simiUuity 
between  the  salts  ol  the  ocean  and  the  gaseous  product*  o( 
volcanic  eruptions  at  tbe  present  time,  rich  In  cUoridfs  and 
•ulphalea  of  all  kinds,  is  *  strong  arguraent  for  tbe  ocean  having 
been  ult  From  the  beginning.  Two  other  Fads  are  totally  opposed 
to  tbe  origin  of  all  the  salinity  of  the  oceans  From  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  washings  of  tbe  land.    The  prcpportions  of  the  salt: 
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The  salts  of  salt  lakes  which  have  been  farmed  in  the  areas 
of  intenial  drainage  in  the  hearts  of  the  continents  by  the 
eva^uration  of  river  water  are  entirely  different  in  composition 

and  bitter  lakes  shows.  Hagnesium  sulphate  amounts  to  4-7% 
ol  the  total  sails  of  sea-water  according  to  Di  ttmar,  but  to  »i-6  % 
of  the  salts  of  the  Caspian,  according  to  Lebedinzeff;  in  the 
ocean  magnesium  chloride  amounu  to  109%  of  the  total  salts, 
In  the  Caspian  only  to  A-%%;  on  the  other  haiKl  ctJcium 
sulphate  in  the  ocean  amounts  to  3-6%,  in  the  Caspian  to  6'Q%. 
This  disparity  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  view  ocean  water 
as  merely  a  watery  eitiact  of  the  salts  eiiiting  in  the  rocks 
of  (he  land. 

The  deleimiOatioD  of  salinity  wu  formerly  carried  out  by 
evaporating  a  weighed  quantity  of  sea-water  to  dryness  and 
weighing  the  residue.  Forchbammer,  however,  pointed  out  that 
this  method  gave  ineiact  and  variable  results,  as  in  the  act 
of  evaporating  to  dryness  hydrochloric  add  is  given  off  as  the 
temperature  is  raised  to  expel  the  last  ol  the  water,  ant]  Tomfle 
found  that  carbonic  add  was  also  h'berated  and  that  Che  loss 


I  abandon  the  ol 
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sum  of  all  tbe  dissolved  solids  in  sea-water  and  to  lubstitute  For 
it  the  weight  oF  the  dissolved  solids  in  1000  parts  by  weight 
of  sea-water  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  bromine  it  replaced 
by  its  equivalent  of  chlorine,  all  the  carbonate  converted  into 
oxide  and  the  organic  mstlcr  burnt.  Tbe  advantage  of  the  new 
definiiion  lies  in  the  fact  tbat  the  estimation  of  the  chlorine  (or 
rather  of  the  total  halogen  eiprcsKd  as  chlorine}  it  sufficient 


to  determine  tbe  sslmity  by  a  very  iimple  operalKn.  Accmditig 
to  Knudsen  tbe  salinity  it  given  in  wei^l  per  thousand  ptrtt 
by  the.eipresaon  S-o-ojo-j-iSoso  CI  where  S  is  the  saUniiy 
and  a  the  amount  of  total  halogen  in  a  sample.  Such  a  limptir 
Formula  is  only  possible  because  the  salts  of  sea-water  art  ol 
such  uniform  composition  throughout  the  whole  oceAD  tlut  the 
chlorine  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  tbe  total  saiinily  as  newly 
defined  whatever  the  degree  of  concentration.  Tha  definilioB 
was  adopted  by  tbe  Inlemational  Council  for  the  Study  ol  the 
Sea  in  1901,  and  it  hat  sioce  been  very  widely  accepted. 

Besides  the  determination  of  taUnity  by  titration  d  itt 
chlorides,  the  method  of  determination  by  the  ifiedhc  gravity 
of  the  lea-water  is  ilill  oFten  used.  In  tbelabofaliirr  thespecifit 
gravity  is  determined  in  a  pyknometer  by  actual  wei^ii^ 
and  on  board  ship  by  the  use  of  an  areometer  or  hydropiela. 
Three  types  of  areometer  are  in  use;  (i)  the  ordinary  by drorDcler 
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possible  salinities;  (i)  the  "CbaDcngeT"  type  of  areomeur 
deugned  by  J.  Y.  Buchanan,  which  bia  an  aibiiiary  scale  and 
can  he  varied  in  weight  by  pladng-imill  metal  ringsonthe  stem 
to  as  to  depress  the  scale  to  any  dtarcd  depth  in  tea-water  of 
anysaiinity,  the  ^Kcific  gravity  being  calculated  for  each  reading 
by  dividing  the  total  weight  by  the  immersed  volnme;  (jjtlu 
total  immersion  areometer,  which  has  no  scale  azul  the  weighl 
of  which  can  be  adjusted  so  that  the  Instrument  can  be  brou^i 
BO  eiaaly  to  the  spedlic  gravity  of  the  water  sample  that  it 
remains  bninerted,  neither  floating  nor  sinking;  this  has  ibe 
idvantage  of  elin^inating  the  effects  of  tuiface  tension  and  in 
Fridtjof  Nanten't  pattern  Is  capable  of  great  prediioa. 

In  all  areometer  work  it  it  necesia47  lo  ascerlun  tbe  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  sample  under  eiamination  with  great  eiaclDcsa, 
as  the  volume  oF  the  areometer  as  well  as  the  tptdSc  gravity  of 
the  water  varies  with  temperature.  Ail  detenninalions  must 
itandard  temperature  for  compariK^fL 
_  the  practice  of  J.  Y.  Buchanan  on  the  "  Cballengn  " 
it  has  been  usual  (or  British  investigators  lo  calculate  fpedgc 
gravities  for  sea-water  at  60*  F.  compared  with  pme  water  at 
the  maximum  density  pfunt  (30-a^  as  unity.  On  tbe  continent 
oF  Europe  it  has  been  more  usual  to  take  both  at  17-5^  C.  (63^5* 
F.],  which  is  expressed  as  "  SH-I">  hut  for  pyknomeler  work 
in  all  countries  where  the  sample  is  cooled  to  jj°  F.  before 

is  (o°/4°).  On  the  authority  of  the  £nt  meeting  of  tbe  Inter- 
national Coofennce  (or  the  Study  of  the  N'orthem  Earopean 
Seas  at  Stockholm  in  i$9«  Mirtia  Eoudsea,  assisted  by  Earl 
Fotch  and  S.  P.  L.  SDrensen,  carried  oul  a  careful  invatigaiioo 
of  tbe  relation  between  the  amount  of  chlorine,  the  total  talioity 
and  the  tpedfie  gravity  ol  lea-water  of  different  atrenpht 
including  an  entirely  new  determlnarion  of  the  thermal  expanaon 
of  sea-water.  The  results  sre  published  in  his  BjdiepafliiLii 
TaHa  in  a  convenient  form  For  use. 

The  nlttioiu  between  the  variduf  'conditions  are  set  (onh  ii 
the  following  equationt  where  rt  ticnihet  the  qxdfic  gravity  r£  Tlv 
sea-water  in  ouestiDn  at  o^  C.>  the  rtandard  at  4'  bring  (akn  ■« 
rooo,  S  the  lalinity  and  CI  the  chlorine,  both  exprcsted  in  pAjts  iry 

M  n--o-a9}-l-o-Bi49S-D4oa4Bi9-Vo4onoD6gS' 

(j    •.--0-069+14708  a-0'Oois?CP-t-o-oooD»S  a' 

(3)  S-    o-ojo+i'iosoCL 

The  lemperstuie  of  madmuoi  deoiit^  Bt  eea-water  of  any  sfinJlk. 

ETavity  war  found  by  Knudten  to  be  gi\'en  with  lufficieni  accuiscy 

for  all  practical  purpoeet  by  tbe  formula  l-j-9S-o-rt6gfc^bm  9 

it  the  temperature  of  naximun  denriry  m  degiees  centjciwde- 
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Fwiker  Physical  Properties  ef  Sea^waUr.^Tbb  lawi  of  physiod 
diemistiy  rdating  to  complex  dilute  solutions  apply  to  sea- 
water,  and  hence  there  is  a  definite  relation  between  the  osmotic 
pressure,  freezing-point,  vapour  tension  and  boiling-point  by 
which  when  one  o<  these  constants  is  given  the  others  can  be 
calculated. 

The  taost  ea«ly  observed  is  the  freeancr-point,  and  according  to 
the  very  careful  determinations  of  H.  T.  Hansen  the  freexinjE-point 
r*  C.  varies  with  the  degree  of  concentration  according  to  the  formula 

r-  — O'0o86— O'O064633oii— o«oooi055fl^. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  Svante  Arrhenius  the  osmotic 
pressure  m  atmospheres  may  be  obtained  by  simply  multiplying  the 
temp  rature  of  freesing  (r)  by  the  factor  -I3H>8,  and  it  vanes  with 
temperature  (f)  according  to  the  law  which  holds  good  for  gaseous 
pressure. 

Pi-P,(i-|-o-oo3670 

and  can  thus  be  reduced  to  its  value  at  o"  C.  Sigurd  Stenius  has 
calculated  tables  of  osmotic  pressure  for  sea-water  oldiffereot  degrees 
of  concentration.  The  relation  of  the  elevation  of  the  boiling-point 
it*)  to  the  osmotic  pressure  (P)  b  very  simply  derived  from  the 
ormula  t-0*O2^P«,  while  the  reduction  of  vapour^  pressure 
proportional  to  tne  concentration  can  be  very  easily  obtained  from 
the  elevation  of  the  boiling-point,  or  it  may  be  obtained  directly 
from  tablei  of  vapour  texuion. 

Physical  Properties  of  Sea-Water. 


i, 


Salinity  per  mille . 

lO 

30 

3^ 

35 

40 

Freezing-point  (C.) 

-0-53 

-1*07 

-1-63 

-i«9i 

-a«ao 

Osmotic  pressure     Pt 
atmospheres . 

6-4 

i3*o 

197 

23-1 

36-6 

Elevation    of    boiling- 

point  (C.)     .     . 

o-i6 

0'3i 

0-47 

0-56 

0*64 

Reduction  of  vapour 

pressure  (mm.)     .     . 

4-2 

8-5 

13*0 

15-a 

I7'6 

The  importance  of  the  osmotic  pressure  of  sea-water  in  biology 
will  be  easily  understood  from  the  fact  that  a  frog  placed  in 
sea- water  loses  water  by  exosmosis  and  soon  becomes  30% 
lighter  than  its  original  weight,  while  a  true  salt-water  fish 
suddenly  transferred  to  fresh  water  gains  water  by  endosmosis, 
swells  up  and  quickly  succumbs.  The  elevation  of  the  boiling- 
point  is  of  little  practical  importance,  but  the  reduction  of 
vapour  pressure  means  that  sea-water  evaporates  more  slowly 
than  fresh  water,  and  the  more  slowly  the  higher  the  salinity. 
Unfortunately  no  observations  of  evaporation  from  the  surface 
of  the  open  sea  have  been  made  and  very  few  comparisons  of 
the  evaporation  of  salt  and  fresh  water  are  on  record.  The 
fact  that  sea-water  does  evaporate  more  slowly  than  fresh  water 
has  been  proved  by  the  observations  of  Mazelle  at  Triest  and 
of  Okado  in  Azino  Qapan).  Their  experiments  show  that  in 
similar  conditions  the  evaporation  of  sea-water  amounts  to 
from  70  to  91  %  of  the  evaporation  of  fresh  water,  a  fact  of  some 
importance  in  geophysics  on  account  of  the  vast  expanses  of 
ocean  the  evaporation  from  which  determines  the  rainfall  and 
to  a  large  extent  the  heat-transference  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  optical  properties  of  sea-water  are  of  Immediate  import- 
ance in  biology,  as  they  affect  the  penetration  of  sunlight  into 
the  depths.  The  refraction  of  light  passing  through  sea- water 
is  dependent  on  the  salinity  to  the  extent  that  the  index  of 
refraction  is  greater  as  the  salinity  increases.  From  isolated 
observations  of  J.  Soret  and  £.  Sarasin  and  longer  series  of 
experiments  by  TomOe  and  Krilmmcl  this  relation  is  shown 
to  be  so  close  that  the  salinity  of  a  sample  can  be  ascertained  by 
determining  the  index  of  refraction.  According  to  KrUmmcl 
the  following  relations  hold  good  at  iS°  C.  for  the  monochro- 
matic light  of  the  D  line  of  the  sodium  spectrum  in  units  of  the 
fifth  decimal  place. 

Rdatien  of  Refractive  Index  and  Salinity. 


For  water  of  salinity  (per 
mille) 

Refractive  index  i'3300O-H 
units  of  5th  decimal  place 


o 
308 


10 
502 


30 
694 


30 
885 


35 
981 


40 
1077 


The  refractometer  constructed  by  C.  Pulfrich  (of  the  firm  of 
Zeiss,  in  Jena)  has  been  successfully  used  by  G.  Scbott  and 


£.  yon  Drygalski  for  the  measurement  of  salinity  at  jea,  and 
was  found  to  have  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  as  an  areometer 
with  the  great  advantage  of  being  quite  unaffected  by  the 
motion  of  the  ship  in  a  sea-way. 

The  transparency  of  sea-water  has  frequently  been  measured 
at  sea  by  the  simple  expedient  of  sinking  white-painted  disks 
amd  noting  the  depth  at  which  they  become  invisible  as  the 
measure  of  the  tranq>arency  of  the  water.  For  the  north 
European  seas  disks  of  about  x8  or  30  in.  in  diameter  are  suffidenlT 
for  this  purpose,  but  in  the  tropics,  where  the  transparency  is 
much  greater,  disks  3  ft.  in  diameter  at  least  must  be  used  or 
the  angle  of  vision  for  the  reflected  light  Is  too  small.  In  shallow 
seas  the  transparency  b  always  reduced  in  rough  weather.  la 
the  North  Sea  north  of  the  Dogger  Bank,  for  instance,  the  disk 
is  visible  in  calm  weather  to  a  depth  of  from  xo  to  16  fathoms, 
but  in  rough  weather  only  to  6\  fathoms.  Knipovitch  occasion- 
ally observed  great  transparency  in  the  cold  waters  of  the 
Murman  Sea,  where  he  could  see  the  disk  in  as  much  as  35 
fathoms,  and  a  similar  phenomenon  has  often  been  reported 
from  Icelandic  waters.  The  greatest  transparency  hitherto 
reported  is  in  the  eastern  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  where 
J.  Luksch  found  the  disk  visible  as  a  rule  to  from  33  to  37 
fathoms,  and  off  the  Syrian  coast  even  to  zi  fathoms.  In.  the 
open  Atlantic  there  are  great  differences  in  transparency; 
Krllnunel  observed  a  6  ft.  disk  to  depths  of  31  and  36  fathoms 
in  the  Sargasso  Sea,  but  in  the  cold  currents  of  the  north  and 
also  in  the  equatorial  current  the  depth  of  visibility  was  only 
from  II  to  i6\  fathoms.  In  the  tropical  parts  of  the  Indian 
and  the  Pacific  Oceans  the  depth  of  visibility  increases  again 
to  from  30  to  37  fathoms.  Some  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  elevation  of  the  sun  at  the  time  of  observation.  Mill 
has  shown  that  in  the  North  Sea  off  the  Firth  of  Forth 
the  average  depth  of  visibility  of  a  disk  in  the  winter 
half-year  was  4^  fathoms  and  in  the  summer  half-year 
6)  fathoms,  and,  although  the  greater  frequency  of  rough 
weather  in  winter  might  tend  to  obscure  the  effect,  ^ 
dividual  observations  made  it  plain  that  the  angle  of  the  sun* 
was  the  main  factor  in  increasing  the  depth  to  which  the  disk 
remained  visible. 

There  are  some  observations  on  the  transparency  of  sear-water 
of  an  entirely  different  character.  Such,  for  instance,  were 
those  of  Spindler  and  Wrangell  in  the  Black  Sea  by  sinking 
an  electric  lamp,  those  of  Paul  Regnard  by  measuring  the 
change  of  electric  resistance  in  a  selenium  cell  or  the  chemical 
action  of  the  light  on  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  by 
which  he  found  a  very  rapid  diminution  in  the  intei^sity  of 
light  even  in  the  surface  layers  of  water.  Many  experiments 
have  also  been  made  by  the  use  of  photographic  plates  in  order 
to  find  the  greatest  depth  to  Which  light  penetrates.  Fol  and 
Sarasin  detected  the  last  traces  of  sunUght  in  the  v/estcm 
Mediterranean  at  a  depth  of  354  to  360  fathoms,  and  LuVsch 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  at  338  fathoms  and  in  the  Red 
Sea  at  373  fathoms.  The  chief  cause  of  the  different  depths 
to  which  light  penetrates  in  sca-water  is  the  varying  turbidity 
due  to  the  presence  of  mineral  particles  in  suspension  or  to 
plankton.  Schott  gives  the  following  as  the  result  of  measure- 
ments of  transparency  by  means  of  a  white  disk  at  33  stations 
in  the  open  ocean,  where  quantitative  observations  of  the 
plankton  under  i  square  metre  of  suriace  were  made  at  thi> 
same  time. 


Volume  of 
Plankton. 

Depth  of 
Visibility. 

Mean  of  1 1  stations  poor  in  plankton . 
Mean  of  12  stations  rich  in  plankton  . 

85  cc. 
530., 

14!  fathoms 
8}     .. 

Any  in^ue**rc  0^  transparency  wluch  may  be  exercised 
by  the  tei^^  T^^re  «  salixuty  ol  the  water  is  quite  in- 
significant    *^^*^ 

The  col^  qcc»^  iwX«  bvi  Itom  AaaA  \a  an  slmoit  pure 


of  loul  disturtuncea,  the  uaiul  <aiue  bang  turbidity  of  aomc 
kind^  and  thii  in  the  high  kbs  is  Kimoat  aiways  due  to  awhnn> 
ol  plaskton.  The  coloui  of  te^nta  u  it  i*  imd  on  boud 
ihip  i>  moat  lewlily  detenpined  by  compuiion  with  the  tioti 
ol  Foiei'i  unlhometei  oi  colour  Ktde,  whidi  coiuiMi  of  »  Kriea 
of  glus  tubei  fixed  like  the  cungs  ol  *  lulder  in  x  fnine  tnd 
filled  with  >  miitUK  of  blue  ud  yellow  liquid)  In  vupng 
propoitiotu.  For  thli  puipoM  the  mo  or  pure  blue  Is  repn- 
tented  by  >  wluiion  of  i  put  of  ciqiper  nilpbtte  ud  g  puu 
of  unmoni*  la  i^  pacu  of  water.  The  yellow  lolution  ii  made 
up  of  I  pan  ol  Deutnl  potasium  chiomate  In  ig^  paita  of 
wauri  aDd  tJ>  ^ve  the  vailoui  degrees  of  the  icale,  i,  i,  j,  4, 
&c.,%  of  the  yeUow  uluUon  it  mixed  with  (>«,  $8,  07,  g6,  &c.,% 
ol  the  blue  in  luccenive  tubes.  ObieivUloiu  with  the  lanlbo- 
meter  have  not  hitherto  been  numeroua,  but  it  ^)pcan  that 
the  purest  blue  (o-s  on  Forel'i  icale)  la  found  In  the  Sajgauo 
Sea^  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  In  aimHarly  situated  tn^ical 
or  subtropical  regions  In  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans.  The 
northern  seas  have  an  Increasing  tendency  towards  green,  the 
Inoinger  Sea  ahowing  5-9  Forel,  while  In  Ihc  North  Sea  the 
water  is  usually  a  pure  green  (10-14  Forel),  the  western  Uedl- 
teimnean  shows  s-9  Forel,  but  the  easlem  is  as  bhie  as  the  open 
oce&n  (0-3  Forel).  A  pure  blue  colour  hss  been  observed  In 
(he  cold  southern  region,  where  the  "  Valdivia  "  found  o-i  Forel 
in  55*  S.  between  10°  and  ji°  £.,  and  even  the  water  cJ  the 
North  Sex  his  been  observed  at  times  to  be  Intensely  blue. 
The  blue  ol  the  sca-WBler  as  observed  by  the  Forel  scale  has 
ol  course  nothing  to  do  with  the  blue  appearance  of  any  distant 
water  surface  due  to  the  reflection  of  a  cloudless  sky.  Over 
shallows  even  the  water  of  the  tropica]  oceans  Is  always  g 
There  is  a  distinct  relationship  between  colour  and  tiAnspareiicy 
In  the  ocean;  ihe  most  tnm^iarent  water  which  is  the 
lite  from  plankton  is  always  the  purest  blue,  while  an  iocieasing 
turbidity  is  usually  associated  with  an  increasing  tint  of  gre 
The  natural  mlour  of  pure  sea-water  is  blue,  and  this  is  t 
phaslzed  in  deep  and  very  clear  water,  which  appears  aim 
black  to  the  eye.  When  a  quantity  ol  a  fine  while  powder 
thrown  in,  the  light  reflected  by  the  white  particles  as  tl 
sink  Itssumes  an  Intense  bltie  colour,  and  the  experiments 
J.  Aitken  with  clear  sea-water  in  king  tubes  leave  no  doubt 
on  the  subject. 

Discoloralioo  of  the  water  Is  often  observed  it  KSibnt  that  is 
always  due  to  foreign  substanrcs.  Brown  or  even  blood-red 
stripes  have  been  observed  In  the  North  Atlantic  when  swanns 
ol  (beoopepod  Gi'iiiiiuJiHiiurcAiciu  were  present;  the  brown  alga 
TrtcAdifUMifiiM  cryllitatiim,  as  its  name  suggests,  can  change  the 
Uue  ol  Ihe  tro[ncal  Kas  to  red;  swarms  of  diatoms  may  produce 
olive-green  patches  in  the  ocean,  while  some  other  forms  of 
minute  life  have  st  times  been  observed  to  give  Ihe  colour  of 
milk  to  taige  stietches  of  the  oceui  surface. 

On  account  ol  its  salinity,  sea-water  has  a  smaller  opacity 
for  heat  than  pure  water.  According  to  Thoulet  and  Cheva'" 
the  specitc  heat  diminishes  as  salinity  increasesi  so  that 
10  per  miile  salinity  it  Is  O'o68,  tot  js  petmille  it  Is  only  o*r 
that  of  pure  water  bang  taken  as  unity.  The  thcnnal  ■ 
ductivity  also  dimioisbes  as  salinity  increases,  the  conducti' 
for  heat  of  sea-water  of  35  per  miUc  salinity  being  4-3%  less 
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tension,  on  the  other  bond,  Is  greater  than  that  of  pure  water 
and  Increases  with  the  salinity,  according  to  Kr^bnmel,  in  the 
manner  shown  by  the  equation  a-7705-|-0'OiJi  S  at  0°  C, 
where  a  Is  the  coefficient  of  surface  tendon  and  S  the  salinity  in 
parts  per  thousand.  The  internal  friction  or  viscosity  of  sea- 
water  has  also  been  shown  by  K  Rupinn  to  Increase  with  the 
salinity.  Thus  at  0°  C.  the  viscosity  of  sea-water  ol  3;  per  miile 
salinity  b  5^2%  greater  and  at  2^  C.  4  %  greater  than  that  of 
pure  water  at  the  same  temperatures;  In  absolute  units  the 
Tiscoalty  of  sea-water  at  ]j°  C-  is  only  half  as  great  as  it  Is  at 

The  compressibility  ol  sea-watei  b  not  yet  fully  iDveslifiatcd. 


with  the  degree  of  pressure,  lima  J-  V.  Buchanan  tonnd  x 
mean  of  ao  experiments  u^ade  by  picsometers  sunk  in  great 
depths  on  board  the  "  Cballenget "  give  a  coefficient  of  cdib- 
pretsibilltyi— 49iXio~';  but  ^  ol  these  expetimenls  made  at 
deplhs.of  from  1)40  to  311J  fathoms  save  1-480X10"'.  The 
value  usually  adapted  is  ••isoXio"'.  The  cooipfeiaibiliiy 
is  io  itsell  very  small,  but  so  great  in  its  effect  ou  the  densiiy 
of  deep  water  >i>  lifn  that  the  specific  gravity  (e*/4*)  at  1000 
fatboms  increases  by  O'Oit  and  at  3000  latboms  by  0-026. 
In  other  words,  water  which  bos  a  spedfic  gravity  d  1-0280  at 
the  lutface  would  at  the  same  temperature  have  a  spedfic 
gravity  of  i'04jo  at  moo  and  i-OMO  at  jooo  fatboDia.  If  the 
whcde  mass  of  water  in  the  ocean  were  relieved  fion  preBoir  its 
volume  would  expand  from  jig  million  cub.  m.  to  311'?  miUiin 
cub.  m.,  which  for  a  surtau  of  139';  milUon  sq.  m.  means  an 
increased  depth  of  roo  ft.  The  rate  ol  propagation  ol  sonwl 
depends  00  the  comprestibiiity,  and  in  ocean  water  at  the  tropKol 
temperature  of  )7*  F.  the  speed  is  1481-6  metres  (4S60  ft.)  per 
second,  in  Baltic  water  of  8  per  miile  salituty  and  a  temperature 
of  so*  F.  it  is  1448-5  metres  Uiso  ft-)  per  second,  thai  is  to  say, 
4)  times  greater  than  the  velocity  of  sound  in  ail.  This  actounts 
for  the  great  range  of  submarine  sound  signals,  which  cu  thus 
be  very  serviceable  to  navigation  in  foggy  weather. 

The  electrical  conductivity  of  sea-water  increases  with  the 
salinity;  at  so*  F.  it  is  given  according  to  E.  Ruppin's  fonaola 
'  '  S' in  recipcocal 


The  ndio-activity  of~>ea-waler  is  extraordinarily  small;  in- 
deed in  samples  taken  from  jo  fa  ' 
It  was  imperceptible,  and  R.  T.  |5 
evqioraled    sea-water    did    imt 
quantity  of  Tadium  present  in  the  ' 
Cambridge. 

DitNltid  Gata  t{  5ca-mtcr.— The  w 
any  other  liquid,  absorbs  a  certain  ami 
which  it  is  in  contact,  and  thus  sea-w; 
oiygen.  nitrogen  and  carbonic  add  absorbed  fror 
sphere-  As  Gsy-Lussac  and  Humboldt  st 
are  absortied  in  less  amount  by  a  saline  solution  than  by  pun 
water.  The  first  uselul  determinations  of  the  dissolved  gases 
of  sea-water  were  made  by  Oskar  Jacolnen  in  1873.  Sirtce  that 
time  much  work  has  been  done,  and  (he  methods  have  been 
greatly  unproved.  In  the  method  now  most  generally  pra*ti^ed. 
which  was  put  forward  by  O,  Peiteisson  io  1894,  two  ponioos  d 
sea-vatcrare  collected  in  glass  tubes  which  have  been  exhaiBted 
of  ail,  coaled  internally  with  mercuric  chloride  10  prevent  Ihe 
putrefaction  of  any  organisms,  and  sealed  up  beforehand.  The 
exhausted  tube,  when  inserted  In  the  water  sanifk  and  ibe  lip 
broken  of[,  immediatcly.fills,  and  is  then  sealed  up  so  tliat  the 
contents  cannot  change  after  collection.  One  portion  b  used 
for  determining  Ihe  oiygen  and  nitrogen,  Ibe  otbet  for  the 
carbonic  add.  The  former  determination  is  made  by  driving 
out  the  dissolved  gases  from  solution  asd  collecting  tbem  in  a 
Torriceihan  vacuum,  when  the  volume  is  measured  after  the 
carbonic  add  has  been  removed.  Tike  oxygen  is  then  absorbed 
by  some  appropriate  means,  and  the  volume  of  the  tutrogea 
measured  directly,  that  of  Ibe  oxygen  being  ^vea  by  diflonKe. 
In  Ihe  second  portion  the  carbonic  arid  is  driven  out  by  means 
of  a  current  ol  hydrogen,  collected  over  tnetcury  and  abooibcd 
by  caustic  potash. 

C.  T.  T.  Fox,  of  Ihe  Central  Ubonlory  o(  ibe  Inienutiooal 
Council  al  Chiiitumi ,  has  invetl  igated  the  rcLaiiofi  of  t ' 
gues  to  Ma.waici  by  very  enact  tupeiimenial  anbi .    .    _  . 
at  the  f  ollovini  expmsJDiu  (or  the  sMorpiion  o4  DJiyGeo  4nd  ni 


alsorbcd  by  1 
™p«  miller 
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la  the  case  of  ocean  water  with  a  talinity  of  35  per  mOle,  this  pvc» 
for  Mtuzation  with  atmospheric  gases  in  cc  per  litre: — 


• 

ato'C. 

15*  C 

as'C 

Oxygen . 

Nitrogen 

8-Q3 
14-40 

584 
ti-ia 

4-93 
978 

The  reduction  of  the.absorption  of  gas  by  rise  of  temperature 
is  thus  seen  to  be  considerable.  As  a  rule  the  amount  of  both 
gases  dissolved  in  sea-water  is  found  to  be  that  which  is  indicated 
by  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  situ.  Jacobsen  on  some 
occasions  found  water  in  the  surface  layers  of  the  Baltic  super- 
saturated with  oxygen,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  action  of  the 
chlorophyll  in  vegetable  plankton;  in  other  cases  when  examin- 
ing the  nearly  stagnant  water  from  deep  basins  he  found  a 
deficiency  of  oxygen  due  no  doubt  to  the  withdrawal  of  oxygen 
from  solution,  by  the  respiration  of  the  animals  and  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  deposits  on  the  bottom.  When  these  processes 
continue  for  a  long  time  in  deep  water  shut  off  from  free  circukt- 
tion  so  that  it  does  not  become  aerated  by  contact  with  the 
atmosphere  the  water  becomes  unfit  to  support  the  life  of  fishes, 
and  when  the  accumulation  of  putrefying  organic  matter  gives 
rise  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  in  the  Black  Sea  below  xas 
fathoms,  life,  other  than  bacterial,  is  impossible.  The  water 
from  the  greatest  depths  of  the  Black  Sea,  1160  fathoms, 
contains  6  cc.  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  per  litre. 

The  distribution  of  dissolved  oxygen  in  the  depths  of  the 
open  ocean  is  still  very  imperfectly  known.  Dittmar's  analysis 
of  the  "  CbalJenger  "  samples  indicated  an  excess  of  oxygen  in 
the  surface  water  of  high  southern  latitudes  and  a  deficiency  at 
depths  below  50  fathoms. 

The  facts  regarding  carbonic  add  in  sea-water  are  even  less 
understood,  for  here  we  have  to  do  not  only  with  the  solution  of 
the  gas  but  also  with  a  chemical  combination.  On  this  account 
it  is  very  difficult  to  know  when  all  the  gas  is  driven  out  of  a 
sample  of  sea-water,  and  a  much  larger  proportion  is  present  than 
the  partial  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  atmosphere  And  its  co- 
efficient of  absorption  would  indicate.  These  constants  would 
lead  one  to  expect  to  find  0-5  cc.  per  litre  at  o*  C.  while  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  amount  absorbed  approaches  50  cc.  The 
form  of  combination  is  unstable  and  apparently  variable,  so 
that  the  quantities  of  free  carbonic  acid,  bicarbonate  and 
normal  carbonate  are  liable  to  alter.  Since  1851  it  has  been 
known  that  all  sea-water  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  Tornfie 
defined  the  alkalinity  of  sea-water  as  the  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  which  is  necessary  to  convert  the  excess  of  bases  into  normal 
carbonate.  The  alkalinity  of  North  Atlantic  water  of  35  per 
mille  salinity  is  26*86  cc.  per  litre,  corresponding  to  a  total  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  of  49*07  cc.  According  to  the  researches  of 
August  Krogh,*  the  alkalinity  is  greatly  increased  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  land  water.  This  is  proved  by  E.  Ruppin's  analysis 
of  Baltic  water,  which  has  an  alkalinity  of  16  to  18  instead  of 
the  5  or  6  which  would  be  the  amount  proportional  to  the 
salinity,  while  the  water  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Elbe  with  a 
salinity  of  o*i  per  mille  has  an  alkalinity  of  28  or  more.  Thus 
the  alkalinity  serves  as  an  index  of  the  admixture  of  river  water 
with  sea-water.  Carbonic  acid  passes  from  the  atmosphere 
into  the  ocean  as  soon  as  its  tension  in  the  latter  is  the  smaller; 
hence  in  this  respect  the  ocean  acts  as  a  regulator.  The  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  in  solution  may  also  be  increased  by  submarine 
exhalations  in  regions  of  volcam'c  disturbance,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  critical  pressure  for  this  gas  is  73  atmo- 
spheres, which  is  reached  at  a  depth  of  400  fathoms,  so  that 
carbonic  acid  produced  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  must  be  in 
liquid  form.  The  respiration  of  marine  animals  in  the  depths  of 
deep  basins  in  which  there  is  no  circulation  adds  to  the  carbonic 
acid  at  the  expense  of  the  dissolved  oxygen.  This  is  frequently 
the  case  in  fjord  basins;  for  instance,  in  the  GuUmar  Fjord  at  a 
depth  of  50  fathoms  with  water  of  34-14  per  mille  salinity  and, 
^  MeddeUlser  om  Crdnlani  (Copenhagen,  19O4),  p.  331. 


a  temperature  of  40- x^  F.,  the  carbonic  add  amounts  to  51-55  cc. 
per  litre,  and  the  oxygen  only  to  2-19  cc.  Vegetable  plankton 
in  sunlight  can  reverse  this  process,  assimilating  the  carbon  of 
the  carbonic  acid  and  restoring  the  oxygen  to  solution,  as  was 
proved  by  Martin  Knudsen  and  Ostenfeld  in  the  case  of  diatoms. 
Little  is  known  as  yet  of  the  distribution  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
oceans,  but  the  amount  present  seems  to  increase  with  the 
salinity  as  shown  by  the  four  observations  quoted : — 

Water  from 

Gulf  of  Finland  of     3-2  per  mille  salinity  •>  17-2  cc.COi  at4'i*C. 

Western  Baltic  of    14-3       „      „            -37*0      „  at  i-6"C. 

North  Atlantic  of  35-0       „      „            ■■49'0      .,  at  about 

Eastern    Meditcr-  loX. 

raneanof        39-0       „      „            "53*0      „  at26-7*C. 

Unfortunately  the  very  numerous  determinations  of  carbonic 
acid  made  by  J.  Y.  Buchanan  on  the  "  Challenger  "  were  vitiated 
by  the  incompleteness  of  the  method  employed,  but  they  are 
none  the  less  of  value  in  showing  clearly  that  the  waters  of  the 
far  south  of  the  Indian  Ocean  are  rdatively  rich  in  carbonic  add 
and  the  tropical  areas  deficient. 

Distribution  oj  Salinity. — ^A  great  deal  of  material  exists  on 
which  to  base  a  study  of  the  surface  salinity  of  the  oceans,  and 
Schott's  chart  published  in  Petemtanns  Mitteilungcn  for  1902 
incorporates  the  earlier  work  and  substantially  confirms  the  first 
trustworthy  chart  of  the  kind  compiled  by  J.  Y.  Buchanan  from 
the  "  Challenger  "  observations.  In  each  of  the  three  oceans 
there  are  two  maxima  of  salinity — one  in  the  north,  the  other 
in  tfie  south  tropical  belt,  separated  by  a  zone  of  minimum 
salinity  in  the  equatorial  region,  and  giving  place  poleward  to 
regions  of  still  lower  salinity.  The  three  oceans  differ  somewhat 
between  themselves.  .  The  North  Atlantic  maximimi  is  the 
highest  with  water  of  37-9  per  mille  salinity;  the  maximum 
in  the  South  Atlantic  is  37*6;  in  the  North  Indian  Ocean, 
36-7;  the  South  Indian  Ocean,  364;  the  South  Padfic,  36-9; 
and  the  North  Pacific  has  the  lowest  maximum  of  all,  only. 
35-9.  The  comparatively  fresh  equatorial  belt  of  watei*,  has  a 
salinity  of  35-0  to  34-5  in  the  Atlantic,  35  o  to  34-0  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  34-5  in  the  Western  and  33-5  in  the  Eastern  Pacific. 
Taking  each  of  the  oceans  as  a  whole  the  Atlantic  has  the  highest 
general  surface  salinity  with  35-37. 

The  salinity  of  enclosed  seas  naturally  varies  much  more  than 
that  of  the  open  ocean.  Thesaltcst  include  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean with  39-5  per  mille,  the  Red  Sea  with  41  to  43  per  mille 
in  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  with  38.  The  fresher 
enclosed  seas  include  the  Malay  and  the  East  Asiatic  fringing 
seas  with  30  to  34-5  per  mille,  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  with 
30  to  31,  the  North  Sea  with  35  north  of  the  Dogger  Bank 
dimini^ing  to  32  further  south,  and  the  Baltic,  which  freshens 
rapidly  from  between  25  to  31  in  the  Skagerrak  to  7  or  8  east- 
ward of  Bomholro  and  to  practically  fresh  water  at  the  heads  of 
the.  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland.  The  Arctic  Sea  presents  a 
great  contrast  between  the  salinity  of  the  surface  of  the  ice-free 
Norwegian  Sea  with  35  to  354  and  that  of  the  Central  Polar 
Basin,  which  is  dominated  by  river  water  and  melted  ice,  and  has 
a  salinity  less  than  25  per  mille  in  most  parts.  The  average 
salinity  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  oceans  may  be  taken  as  34*5 
per  mille. 

The  vertical  distribution  of  salinity  6as  only  recently  been 
investigated  systematically,  as  the  eariicr  expeditions  were  not 
equipped  with  altogether  trustworthy  apparatus  for  collecting 
water  samples  at  great  depths.  Two  main  types  of  water-bottle 
for  collecting  samples  have  been  long  in  use.  The  older,  devised 
by  Hooke  in  1667,  is  provided  with  valv^  above  and  below,  both 
opening  upward,  through  which  the  water  passes  freely  during 
descent,  but  which  are  dosed  by  some  device  on  hauling  up. 
The  newer  or  slip  water-bottle  type  consists  of  a  cylinder  allowed 
to  drop  on  to  a  base-plate  when  a  sample  is  to  be  collected.  The 
first  form  of  slip  water-bottle  due  to  Meyer  retained  the  water 
merdy  by  the  weight  of  the  cylinder  pressing  on  the  base-plate. 
J.  Y.  Buchanan  introduced  an  improved  form  on  the  "  Chal- 
lenger," also  remaining  closed  by  weight,  the  cylinder  being  very 
heavy  and  ground  to  fit  the  beveUed  base-plate  very  accurately. 
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H.  R.  Mill  in  1885  devised  a  self-locking  arrangement  by  which 
the  bottle  once  closed  was  automatically  locked  and  rendered 
watertight;  H.  L.  Ekman  made  further  improvements;  and, 
finally,  O.  Pettersson  and  F.  Nansen  perfected  the  instrument, 
adapting  it  not  only  for  enclosing  a  portion  of  water  at  any 
desired  depth,  but  by  a  series  of  concentric  divisions  insulating 
in  the  central  compartment  water  at  the  temperature  it  had  at 
the  moment  of  collection.  By  means  of  a  weight  dropped  along 
the  line  the  water-bottle  can  be  shut  and  a  sample  enclosed  at  any 
desired  depth.  The  use  of  a  sliding  weight  is  not  recommended 
in  depths  much  exceeding  300  fathoms  on  account  of  the  time 
required  and  the  risk  of  the  line  sagging  at  a  low  angle  and  so 
stopping  the  weight.  .  In  deep  water  the  closing  mechanism  is 
usually  actuated  by  a  screw  propeller  which  begins  to  work  when 
the  line  is  being  hauled  in  and  can  be  set  so  as  to  dose  the  water- 
bottle  in  a  very  few  fathoms.  A  small  but  heavy  water-bottle 
has  been  devised  by  Martin  Knudsen,  provided  with  a  pressure 
gauge  or  bathometer,  by  which  samples  may  be  collected  from 
any  moderate  depth  down  to  about  xoo  fathoms,  on  board  a 
vessel  going  at  full  speed.  This  has  nuule  it  possible  to  obtain 
many  samples  from  moderate  depths  along  a  long  line  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time.  Sigsbee's  small  water-bottle  on  the 
double  valve  principle  actuated  by  a  propeller  requires  extremely 
skilful  handling  to  enable  it  to  give  good  results. 

As  yet  it  is  only  possible  to  speak  with  confidence  of  the  vertical 
distribution  of  salinity  in  the  seas  surrounding  Europe,  where 
there  is  a  general  increase  of  salinity  with  depth.  For  the  open 
ocean  the  only  quite  trustworthy  results  are  those  obtained  by 
the  prince  of  Monaco  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  by  the  recent 
Antarctic  expeditions  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Indian 
Oceans.  The  observations  made  on  the  "Challenger"  and 
"  Gazelle,"  though  enabling  some  perfectly  sound  general 
conclusions  to  be  drawn,  require  to  be  supplemented.  It  appears, 
as  J.  Y.  Buchanan  pointed  out  in  1876,  that  the  great  con- 
trasts in  surface  salinity  between  the  tropical  maxima  and 
the  equatorial  minima  give  place  at  the  moderate  depth  of 
200  fathoms  to  a  practically  uniform  salinity  in  all  parts  of  the 
ocean. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  a  strong  submarine  current,  flowing 
outward  from  the  Mediterranean  leaves  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar 
with  a  salinity  of  38  per  mille,  and  can  be  traced  as  far  as  Madeira 
and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  depths  of  from  600  to  2800  fathoms, 
still  with  a  salinity  of  35*6  per  mille,  whereas  off  the  Azores  at 
equal  depths  the  sidinity  is  from  0-5  to  0*7  per  mille  less.  In  the 
tropical  and  subtropical  belts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans 
south  of  the  equator  the  salinity  diminishes  rapidly  from  the 
surface  downwards,  and  at  500  fathoms  reaches  a  minimum  of 
34*3  or  34*4  per  mille;  after  that  it  increases  again  to  800  fathoms, 
where  it  is  almost  34*7  or  34*8,  and  this  salinity  holds  good  to  the 
bottom,  even  to  the  greatest  depths,  as  was  first  shown  by  the 
"  Gauss  "  and  afterwards  by  the  "  Planet "  between  Durban  and 
Ceylon. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Pacific  in  this  respect  is  still  very  im- 
perfect, but  it  appears  to  be  less  salt  than  the  other  oceans  at 
depths  below  800  fathoms,' as  on  the  surface,  the  salinity  at 
considerable  depths  being  34-6  to  34*7  in  the  western  part  of  the 
ocean,  and  about  34-4  to  34-5  in  the  eastern,  so  that,  although 
the  data  are  by  no  means  satisfactory,  it  is  impossible  to  assign 
a  mass-salinity  of  more  than  34-7  per  mille  for  the  whole  body  of 
Pacific  water. 

The  causes  of  difference  of  salinity  are  mainly  meteorological. 
The*  belt  of  equatorial  minimum  salinity  corresponds  with  the 
excessively  rainy  belt  of  calms  and  of  the  equatorial  counter- 
current,  the  salinity  diminishing  towards  the  east.  The  tropical 
maxima  of  salinity  on  the  poleward  side  of  the  trade-winds 
coincide  with  the  regions  of  minimum  rainfall,  high  temperature, 
strong  winds  and  consequently  of  maximum  evaporation. 
Evaporation  is  naturally  greatest  in  the  enclosed  scasof  the  nearly 
rainless  subtropical  zone  such  as  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea. 
Where  the  evaporation  is  at  a  minimum,  the  inflow  of  rivers  from 
a  large  continental  area  and  the  precipitation  from  the  atmo- 
sphere at  a  maximum,  there  is  necessarily  the  greatut  dilution 


of  the  sea-water,  the  Baltic  and  the  Arctic  Sea  beu^  < 
examples. 

Temperaiure  of  the  Oceans. — There  is  no  difficulty  an  obscnrii^ 
the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  sea  on  board  shq>,  the  only 
precautions  required  being  to  draw  the  water  in  a  bucket  vhida 
has  not  been  heated  in  the  sun  in  summer  or  exposed  to  frost  in 
winter,  to  draw  it  wdl  forward  of  any  dischaige  pipes  of  the 
steamer,  to  place  it  in  the  shade  on  deck,  insert  the  tKerraoractcr 
immediately  and  make  the  reading  without  delay.  Themeasore- 
ment  of  temperature  in  the  depths,  unless  a  high-speed  water- 
bottle  be  used,  involves  stopping  the  ship  and  empbying  thcnno- 
meters  of  special  construction.  Many  forms  have  been  tried,  bat 
only,  three  types  are  in  general  use.  The  first  is  the  slow-action 
thermometer  which  was  originally  used  with  good  effect  by 
de  Saussure  in  the  Meditenanean  in  178a  He  covered  the  bulb 
of  the  thermometer  with  layers  of  non-oonducting  material  and 
left  it  immerMd  at  the  desired  depth  for  a  very  long  time  to 
enable  it  to  take  the  temperature  of  its  sunoundings.  When 
brought  up  again  the  thermometer  retained  iu  temperature  so 
long  that  there  was  ample  time  to  take  a  correct  reading.  Since 
1870  thermometers  on  this  principle  have  been  in  use  for  regular 
observations  at  German  coast  and  light-ship  stations.  Following 
the  suggestion  of  Cavendish,  Irving  made  observations  of  deep 
temperature  on  Phipps's  Spitsbergen  voyage  of  1773  with  a 
valved  water-bottle,  insulated  by  non-conducting  maleriaL  A 
similar  instrument  gave  excellent  results  in  the  hands  of  £.  von 
Lena  on  Kotzebue's  second  voyage  of  circumnavigation  in  1823- 
1826.  The  last  daboration  of  the  insulated  slip  water-bottle 
by  Ekman,  Nansen  and  Pettersson  has  produced  an  instrumcot 
of  great  perfection,  in  which  the  insulation  b  effected  by  layers 
of  water  between  a  series  of  concentric  ebonite  cylindcn,  all  of 
which  are  ck>sed  both  above  and  bek>w  when  the  apparatus 
encloses  a  sample,  and  each  of  which  in  turn  must  be  wanned 
considerably  before  there  is  any  rise  of  temperature  in  the 
chamber  within.  This  can  be  used  with  certainty  to  -ox*  C  for 
water  down  to  250  fathoms,  after  taking  aoount  of  the  slight 
disturbance  produced  by  the  expansion  of  the  greatty  oonD^kressed 
deep  water. 

The  second  form  of  deep-sea  thermometer  is  the  self -registering 
maximum  and  minimunf  on  James  Six's  prindide.  Tbese 
instruments  must  be  constructed  with  the  greatest  care,  but 
when  well  made  in  accordance  with  J.  Y.  Buchanan's  large 
model  they  can  be  trusted  to  give  a  good  account  of  the  vertical 
distribution  of  temperature,  provided  the  water  grows  oookr 
as  the  depth  increases.  They  would  act  equally  well  if  the  water 
grew  continually  warmer  as  the  depth  increases,  but  they  cannot 
give  an  exact  account  of  a  temperature  inversion  such  as  is 
produced  when  layers  of  warmer  and  colder  water  alternate. 

The  third  form  is  the  outflow  or  reversing  thermometer,  fint 
introduced  by  Aim£,  who  used  a  very  inconvenient  form  in  the 
Mediterranean  in  1841-1845,  but  greatly  improved  and  simplified 
by  Negretti  and  Zambra  in  1875.  The  principle  is  to  have  a 
constriction  in  the  tube  above  the  bulb  so  pn^wrtioned  that 
when  the  instrument  is  upright  it  acts  in  every  way  as  an  ordinary 
mercurial  thermometer,  but  when  it  is  inverted  the  thread  at 
mercury  breaks  at  the  constriction,  and  the  portion  above  the 
point  runs  down  the  now  reversed  tube  and  remairu  there  as  a 
measure  of  the  temperature  at  the  moment  of  turning  o^-cr. 
For  convenience  in  reading,  the  tube  is  graduated  inverted,  ani 
when  it  is  restored  to  its  original  position  the  mercury  thread 
joins  again  and  it  acts  as  before.  Various  modifications  of  iIjs 
form  of  thermometer  have  been  nuide  by  Chabaud  of  Paris  and 
others.  It  has  the  advantage  over  the  thermometer  on  Six's 
principle  that,  being  filled  with  mercury,  it  does  not  require  suck 
tong  immersion  to  take  the  temperature  of  the  water.  A  cor- 
rection has,  of  course,  to  be  made  for  the  expansion  or  coc- 
traction  of  the  mercury  thread  if  the  temperature  of  readies 
differs  much  from  that  of  reversing.  Magnaghi  introduced  a 
convenient  method  of  inverting  the  thermometer  by  means  ^ 
a  propeller  actuated  on  beginning  to  heav^  in  the  line,  nnd  this 
form  is  used  for  all  work  at  great  depths.  For  shallow  wa:«r 
greater  predsioa  and  certainty  are  obtained  by  using  a  le%<s 
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actuated  by  a  weight  slipped  down  the  line  to  cause  the  reversal, 
as  in  the  patterns  of  Rung,  Mill  and  others. 

All  thermometers  sunk  into  deep  water  must  be  protected 
against  the  enormous  pressure  to  which  they  are  exposed.  ThiA 
may  be  done  by  the  method  suggested  by  Arago  in  1828,  intro- 
duced by  Aim6  in  184 1  and  again  suggested  by  Glaisher  in  1858, 
of  sealing  up  the  whole  instrument  in  a  glass  tube  exhausted  of 
air;  or,  less  eflfectively,  by  surrounding  the  bulb  alone  with  a 
stipng  outer  sheath  of  glass.  In  both  forms  it  is  usual  to  have 
the  space  between  the  bulb  and  the  protecting  sheath  partly 
filled  with  mercury  or  alcohol  to  act  as  a  conductor  and  reduce 
the  time  necessary  for  the  thermometer  to  acquire  the  tempera- 
ture of  its  surroundings. 

The  warming  of  the  ocean  is  due  practically  to  solar  radiation 
alone;  such  heat  as  may  be  received  from  the  interior  of  the 
earth  can  only  produce  a  small  effect  and  is  fairly  uniformly 
distributed.    On  account  of  the  high  specific  heat  of  sea-waler 
the  diurnal  range  of  temperature  at  the  surface  is  very  small. 
According  to  A.  Buchan's  discussion  of  the  two-hourly  observa- 
Oions  on  the  "  Challenger  "  the  total  range  between  the  daily 
maximum  and  minimum  in  the  warmer  seas  is  between  0*7** 
and  o-8°  F.,  and  for  the  colder  seas  still  less  (0*3^  F.),  compared 
with  3*2*  F.  in  the  overlying  air.    The  maximum  usually  occurs 
between  x  and  2*30  p.m.,  the  minimum  shortly  before  sunrise. 
The  temperature  of  the  surface  water  is  generally  a  h'ttle  higher 
than  that  of  the  overlying  air,  the  daily  average  difference  being 
about  o«6^  F.,  varying  from  o  9*  lower  at  i  p.m.  to  i*6*  higher 
at  I  A.ir.    There  are  few  observations  available  for  ascertaining 
the  depth  to  which  warmth  from  the  sim  penetrates  in  the 
ocean.    The  investigations  of  Aim£  in  2845  and  Hensen  in  1889 
Indicate  that  the  amount  of  cloud  has  a  great  effect.    Aim£ 
showed  that  on  a  calm  bright  day  in  the  Mediterranean  the 
temperature  rose  o*i*  C.  between  the  early  morning  and  noon 
at  a  depth  of  about  13  fathoms.    Luksch  deduced  a  much 
greater  penetration  of  solar  warmth  from  the  comparison  of 
observations  at  different  hours  at  neighbouring  stations  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  but  his  methods  were  not  exact  enough 
to  give  confidence  in  the  result.    The  penetration  of  warmth 
from  the  surface  is  effected  by  direct  radiation,  and  by  con- 
vection by  particles  rendered  dense  by  evaporation  increasing 
salinity.    Conduction  has  practically  no  effect,  for  the  coefficient 
of  thermal  conductivity  in  sea-water  is  so  small  that  if  a  mass 
of  sea-water  were  cooled  to  o^  C.  and  the  surface  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  30**  C,  6  months  would  elapse  before  a  tempera- 
ture of  15®  C.  was  reached  at  the  depth  of  i'3  metres,  1  year 
at  I '8$  metres,  and  10  years  at  5*8  metres.    Great  irregular 
,  variations  in  radiation  and  convection  sometimes  produce  a 
remarkably  abrupt  change  of  temperature  at  a  certain  depth  in 
calm  water;  the  layer  in  which  this  sudden  change  occurs  has 
t^een  termed  the  Sprungschicht.    How  closely  two  bodies  of 
water  at  different  temperatures  may  come  together  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  Baltic  in  August  between  10  and  ix 
fathoms  there  is  sometimes  a  fall  of  temperature  from  57**  to 
46*5^  F.    Such  a  condition  of  things  is  only  possible  in  very 
calm  weather,  the  action  of  waves  having  the  effect  of  mixing 
the  water  to  a  considerable  depth.    After  a  storm  the  whole  of 
the  water  in  the  North  Sea  assumes  a  homothermic  condition, 
i.e.  the  temperature  is  the  same  from  surface  to  bottom,  and  this 
occurs  not  only  south  of  the  Dogger  Bank,  where  the  condition 
is  normal,  but  also,  though  less  frequently,  in  the  deeper  water 
farther  north.    Similar  effects  are  produced  in  narrow  waters 
by  the  action  of  tidal  currents,  and  the  influence  of  a  steady  wind 
blowing  on-  or  off-shore  has  a  powerful  effect  in  mixing  the 
water. 

The  warmest  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Western  Pacific 
bavc  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  82**  to  84**  F.,  but  such 
bigh  temperatures  are  not  found  in  the  tropical  Atlantic.  In  the 
Indian  Ocean  between  15"  N.  and  5**  S.  the  surface  temperature 
in  May  averages  84^  to  86**  F.,  and  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  the 
temperature  is  86**,  and  no  part  of  the  Atlantic  has  so  high  a 
monthly  mean  temperature  at  any  season.  G.  Schott's  inves- 
tigations show  that  the  annual  range  of  surface  temperature 


in  the  open  ocean  is  greatest  in  40*  N.,  with  i8-4*  F.,  and  m 
30*  S.,  with  9-2**  F.;  on  the  contrary,  near  the  equator  it  is 
less,  only  4*  F.  in  10'  N.,  and  in  high  latitudes  it  is  also  small, 
5-2*  F.  in  50*  S.  The  figures  quoted  above  are  differences 
between  the  average  surface  temperatures  of  the  warmest  and 
of  the  coldest  month.  As  to  the  absolute  extremes  of  surface 
temperature,  Sir  John  Murray  points  out  that  90'  F.  frequently 
occurs  in  the  western  part  of  the  tropical  Padfic,  while  among 
seas  the  Persian  Gulf  reaches  96*  F.,  only  2®  under  blood-heat, 
and  the  Red  Sea  follows  closely  with  a  maximum  of  94*.  The 
greatest  change  of  temperature  at  any  place  has  been  recorded 
to  the  east  of  Nova  Scotia,  a  minimum  of  28**  F.  and  a  maximum 
of  8o*,  and  to  the  north-east  of  Japan  with  a  minimum  of  27'  F. 
and  a  maximum  of  83®.  In  those  localities,  however,  it  is  not 
the  same  water  which  varies  in  temperature  with  the  season, 
but  the  water  of  different  warm  and  cold  currents  which  periodic- 
ally occupy  the  same  locality  as  they  advance  and  retreat. 
The  zones  of  surface  temperature  are  arranged  roughly  parallel 
to  the  equator,  especially  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Between 
40®  N.  and  40*  S.  the  currents  produce  a  considerable  rearrange- 
ment of  this  simple  order,  the  belts  of  warm  water  being  wider 
on  the  western  sides  of  the  oceans  and  narrower  on  the  eastern. 

The  arrangement  of  the  isotherms  thus  affords  a  basis  for 
valuable  deductions  as  to  the  direction  of  ocean  currents.  The 
surface  temperature  of  the  Atlantic  is  relatively  lower  than  that 
of  the  other  oceans  when  the  whole  area  is  considered.  According 
to  Kriimmel's  calculation  the  proportional  areas  at  a  high 
temperature  are  as  follows: — 

Percentage  of  Ocean  Surface  with  Temperature. 


Over  77*  F.  (25«  C) 
Over  68*  F.  (20"  C) 


Atlantic. 


23*4 

50-1 


Indian. 


380 
51-7      J 


Padfic. 


40*1 
58-4 


This  disparity  results  in  some  degree  at  least  from  the  com- 
parative narrowness  of  the  inter-tropical  Atlantic,  and  the 
absence  of  a  cool  northern  area  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  KrUmmel 
calculates  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  ocean  surface 
is  63'3°  F.,  while  the  mean  sea-level  temperature  of  the  whole 
layer  of  air  a^t  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  given  by  Hann  as 
57-8'  F. 

We  are  still  ignorant  of  the  depth  to  which  the  annual  tempera- 
ture wave  penetrates  in  the  open  ocean,  but  observations  in  the 
Mediterranean  enable  us  to  form  some  opinion  on  the  matter. 
The  observations  of  Aim6  in  1845  and  of  Semmola  in  the  Gulf  of 
Naples  in  1881  show  that  the  surface  water  in  winter  cools 
until  the  whole  mass  of  water  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom, 
in  1600  fathoms  or  more,  assumes  the  same  temperature.  To- 
wards the  end  of  summer  the  upper  layers  have  been  warmed  to 
a  depth  which  indicates  how  far  the  influence  of  solar  radiation 
and  convection  have  reached.  Aim6  estimated  this  depth  at 
1 50-200  fathoms,  while  the  observations  of  the  Austrian  expe- 
dition in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  found  it  to  be  from  200 
to  nearly  400  fathoms.  In  the  Red  Sea,  where  a  similar  seasonal 
change  occurs,  the  depth  to  which  the  surface  layer  warms  up 
is  about  275  fathoms.  The  great  difference  in  salinity  between 
the  surface  and  the  deep  water  excludes  the  possibility' of 
effective  convection  in  the  seas  of  northern  Europe,  and  in  the 
open  ocean  the  currents  which  are  felt  everywhere,  and  especially 
those  with  a  vertical  component,  must  exercise  a  very  disturbing 
influence  on  convection. 

The  vertical  distribution  of  temperature  in  the  open  ocean 
is  much  better  known  than  that  of  salinity.  The  regional 
differences  of  temperature  at  like  depths  become  less  as  the 
depth  increases.  Thus  at  300  fathoms  greater  differences  than 
9°  F.  hardly  ever  occur  between  50**  N.and  50*  S.,  in  800  fathoms 
the  differences  are  less  than  5*5^  and  in  1500  fathoms  less  than 
2®.  Even  in  the  tropics  the  high  temperature  of  the  surface 
is  confined  to  a  very  shallow  byer;  thus  in  the  Central  Pacific 
where  the  surface  temperature  is  83**  F.  the  temperature  at  100 
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jiving  place  gradually  10  an  eilremely  slow  but  steady  diminu- 
tion as  depth  increases  is  termed  anaUurmk  (Ird,  back,  and 
eifitA,  warm).  Curve  B  shows  the  typical  distribution  of 
tempcnture  in  >n  enclosed  sea,  in  this  case  Ihe  Sulu  Basin  of 
the  Malay  Sea,  whcie  from  the  level  of  the  barrier  to  the  bottom 
the  temperature  remains  uniform  or  jlimfArmiCc.  Curve  C 
shorn  K  typical  summer  condition  in  the  polar  seas,  where 
Uyeis  of  sea-naler  at  different  tempcralum  are  superimposed. 
Ibe  arrangement  from  the  surface  to  loa  (alboms  is  termed 
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low  temperature  csniinuei  throughout  the  Braiil  Basin  to  lU 
equator;  hut  in  the  North  American  Ba^n  from  the  Wai  InJjB 
to  the  Telegraph  Plateau  no  salisfiCToiy  bottom  trmpm;jB 
lower  than  ]j'6°  F.  has  been  reported.  On  the  flam  of  ite 
Indian  Ocean  temperatures  of  j]-3*  lo  3]-6°  otinii  wulb  of 
3i°  S.  in  depths  of  1300  fathoms  or  more,  but  luinh  of  a'  i 
the  prevailing  bottom  lempentutci  ate  from  J4-<"'  to  ^jj". 
In  similar  depths  in  the  Faci&c  south  of  the  equal  01  tempmluni 
of  33>S°  lo  34-5°  are  found,  and  north  of  the  equaioi  boiKB 
temperatures  at  thesamedepthincreascI0  3S^i*i°  thrnci^hliOiT- 
bood  of  the  Aleutian  Islaiids,  again  complcldy  jusfifyiof  He 
cortclusion  as  lo  the  Antarctic  control  of  dtfp  water  tempentur 
throughout  the  ocean. 

The  marginal  rises  and  continental  shdves  prc%enl  this h« 
bottom  water  from  pcnetmling  into  the  depths  of  the  endoHd 
and  fringing  leas.  Thus  in  the  Central  American  So  bcb> 
930  fathoms,  the  depth  on  the  bar,  no  water  is  found  at  a  Lnnpert' 
tUK  bwer  than  Ibal  prevailing  in  the  opm  ocean  at  that  ifiK 
vii.  igd'  F.,  not  even  al  the  bottom  of  the  great  Butlctl  Dirp 
■n  ]t3g  fathoms.  Such  bomothennic  nunn  of  nler  (it 
characteristic  of  ail  deep  enclosed  seas.  Thus  in  the  itlli; 
Sea  the  various  minor  Kas  or  basins  are  homothetmic  U« 
the  depth  ol  the  rim,  11  the  temperature  picvaiUng  ai  that  ikpih 
in  the  open  ocean:  in  the  Chins  Sea  below  E35  fitbons  aidi 
365°  F.;  in  the  Sulu  Sea  (depth  ijja  fathoms)  below  eoolitbics 
"  ~    ■      ■     "debes  Soi  below  820  fathoms  with  jJV 
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Fig.  I,— Diaeram  illuHiatinG  Dittributioa  of  Sea  Tempcratuie.  - 

dulmlhrrmic  (ji)[a,  apart),  from  1000  (oiooo  fathoms  It  is  termed  1 

kalalhirmU  {tarli,  down).    In  autumn  the  enclosed  seas  ol  high  1 

latitudes  frequently  present  a  thermal  itratiflcition  in  which  i 

a  warm  middle  layer  is  sandwiched  between  a  cold  upper  layer  i 

and  a  cold  mass  below,  the  arrangement  being  termed  hkid-  1 

llicrmk    (fUm,    middle}.       The    nature    of    (he   change    of  I 

temperature  with  depth  below  1500  fathoms  is  entirely  dependent  1 

on  the  position  ol  the  sub-occam'c  elevations,  for  (he  rises  and  I 

is  shut  oR  from  the  North  Atlantic  by  tidgcj  rising  10  within  1 
joo  fathoms  of  the  surface  and  from  the  Pacific  by  the  shallow  . 
e  Bering  Sea,  and  as  the  ice-laden  Egst  Greenland  j 


it  off  froin  the  ocea. 
le  rule  hrdds  good  that  the  homothermi 
ol  the  sill  is  at  the  lowest  lemperatui 
I  water  in  the  coldest  season  of  the  year,  proviilea  siwiii 
he  stratification  of  salinity  it  such  as  to  permit  of  coaveciiDa 
set  up.  To  this  group  belongs  the  Arctic  Sea;  if* 
egian  Sea  is  homolhermic  below  jjo  fathoms  at  i-)i'  i  . 

:count  of  the  ridge  between  Spitsbergen  and  Ctecalanl. 
here  the  water  below  140a  fathoms  has  a  lemperatiuc  li 
j'  F.  because  the  surface  layen  of  water  an  too  1^-1. 


of  tl 


n  Sea  al 


rardco 


xrature)  below  the  level  ol  Iheir  respective  silit— tk 
aric  Basin  below  i^  lathoms  at  55°  ¥.;  ibe  Eastern  Buis 
w  i;o  fathoms  at  SS'9°  F;  the  Ionian  Sea  at  563*  F.;  wl 
ij°  south  of  Cyprus.  Similarly  in  the  Red  Sea  the  aus 
1  jSo  fathoms  is  homotbetmTc  al  70-7*  F. 
1  under-current  flows  out  from  the  Red  Sea  through  the  Stiiit 
Jab-el-Mandeb.and  from  the  Mediterranean  thmugh  the Strui 


and  Labrat 

cannot  appreciably  influence  the  underlying  mass,  the  Arctic 
region  has  no  practical  eflect  upon  the  bottom  lempcraluie  of 
the  three  great  oceans,  which  is  entirely  dominated  by  the 
influence  of  the  Antarctic.  The  ciistence  of  deep-tying  and 
eiiensive  rises  or  ridges  in  high  southern  latitudes  has  been 
indicated  by  the  deep-sea  temperature  observations  of  Antarctic 
eipcditions.  Temperatures  so  low  »I  JIS*  10  31-3°  F.  do  not 
occur  touch  beyond  jo°  S.  The  "  Belgica  "  even  found  a  lempera- 
lure  of  331°  F.  in  61°  S,.  63°  W,,  at  a  depth  of  loiS  fathoms. 
Thecondiiionsof  temperature  in  the  South  Atlantic  arccharac- 
leriMic.  South  ol  js'  S,  in  approilmatcly  3000  fathoms  the 
boilom  temperature  is  ji'i'  F.;  in  the  CapeTrough  it  is  39;* 


ly  as  well  ai 


action  of  the  Red  Sea  wa 

Aden  and  Arabian  Sea,  raising  ihi 

SSofiUhomi 
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Fahri 


Bengal  at  the  ' 
r  in  the  North  A 


le  rrapctlive  leai.  TH 
le  whole  of  the  Gull  d 
»nlure  11  the  depi''  •* 
.ht-it  degrees  htghrr  tliJ 
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lat-reaching,  as  first  indicated  by  the  work  of  the  "  Chalketn  " 
and  subsequently  defined  by  K.  N.  Dickson's  discuBJoa  oi  tte 
otservalions  of  Wollcnden  in  (he  little  sailing  yacbl  "Sdm 
Belle."  The  temperature  at  sso  fathoms  it  raised  (a  n'  "  •>' 
F.  between  Madeira  and  the  Biscay  Shelf,  iV.  5-4*  F.  abm-eiH 
temperature  at  the  tame  depth  oil  the  Aures. 
In  shallow  ttu  luch  u  the  North  Sea  utd  the  Brttisfa  (mp* 
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seas,  where  tidal  currents  run  strong,  there  is  a  general  mijong 
together  <A  the  surface  and  deeper  water,  thus  making  the  arrange- 
ment  of.  vertical  temperature  anathermic  in  summer  and  kata- 
thermic  in  winter,  while  at  the  transitional  periods  in  spring 
and  autumn  it  is  practically  homothermic  Thus  at  Station 
Es  of  the  international  series  at  the  mouth  of  the  English 
Channel  in  49**  27'  N.,  4**  42'  W.,  the  following  distribution  of 
temperature  F.  has  been  observed  by  Matthews: — 


August 
1904. 

November 
1904. 

February 
1905. 

May 
1905. 

Surface      .     .     . 
16}  fathoms    . 
52  fathoms 

63-7- 

55-5 

55-4 

56-2* 

565 
565 

50-7' 

50-8 

50-8 

505 
505 

It  is  noticeable  that  there  is  a  marked  vertical  temperature 
gradient  only  at  the  end  of  summer  when  a  warm  surface  layer 
is  formed,  though  in  August  1904  that  was  only  8  fathoms 
thick.  In  small  nearly  land-lodced  bauns  shut  off  from  one 
anoflier  by  bars  rising  to  within  a  short  distxmce  of  the  surface 
and  affected  both  by  strong  tidal  currents  and  by  a  considerable 
admixture  of  land  water,  the  contrasts  of  vertical  distribution 
of  temperature  with  the  seasons  are  strongly  marked,  and  there 
are  also  great  unperiodic  changes  effected  mainly  by  wind,  as 
is  shown  by  the  investigations  of  H.  R.  Mill  in  the  Qyde  Sea 
Area,  and  of  O.  Pcttersson,  J.  Hjort  and  Helland-Hansen  in  the 
Scandinavian  fjords. 

Sec  Ice. — The  freezing-point  of  sea-water  is  lower  as  the 
salinity  increases  and  normal  sea-water  of  35  per  mille  salinity 
freezes  at  28-6*'  F.  Experience  shows  that  sea-water  can  be 
cooled  considerably  below  the  freezing-point  without  freezing 
if  there  is  no  ice  or  snow  in  contact  with  it.  Freezing  takes 
place  by  the  formation  of  pure  ice  in  flat  crystalline  plates  of 
the  hexagonal  system,  which  form  in  perpendicular  planes 
and  unite  in  bundles  to  form  grains  so  that  a  thick  covering 
<rf  ice  exhibits  a  fibrous  structure.  It  is  only  the  water  that 
freezes;  the  dissolved  salts  are  excluded  in  the  process  in  a 
regular  order  according  to  temperature.  At  temperatures 
about  17^  F.  sodium  sulphate  is  the  first  ingredient  of  the  salts 
to  separate  out,  potassium  chloride  follows  at  12^  F.,  sodium 
chloride  at  —7*4°  F.,  magnesium  chloride  at  —28*5*^  F.,  and, 
as  O.  Pettersson  was  the  first  to  point  out,  caldimi  chloride 
not  untQ  —67^  F.  During  the  rapid  formation  of  ice  the  still 
unfrozen  brine  is  often  imprisoned  between  the  little  plates  of 
frozen  water;  hence  without  some  special  treatment  sea-ice  is 
not  suitable  as  a  source  of  drinking  water.  After  long  con- 
tinued frost  the  last  of  the  included  brine  may  be  frozen  and 
the  salts  driven  out  in  crystals  on  the  surface;  these  crystals 
are  known  to  polar  explorers  by  the  Siberian  name  of  rassol. 
Ice  is  a  very  poor  conductor  of  heat  and  accordingly  protects 
the  surface  of  the  water  beneath  from  rapid  cooling;  hence 
new-formed  pancake  ice  does  not  increase  excessively  in  thick- 
ness in  one  winter,  and  even  in  the  centre  of  the  Arctic  Basin 
the  ice-covering  only  amounts  to  6  or  at  most  9  ft.  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  while  in  the  Antarctic  regions  the  season's  growth 
is  only  half  as  great;  in  the  latter  also  the  accumulated  snow 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  thickness  of  the  ice,  and  snow 
is  an  even  worse  conductor  of  heat.  The  influence  of  wind  and 
tide  breaks  up  the  frozen  surface  of  the  sea,  and  sheets  yielding 
to  the  pressures  slide  over  or  under  one  another  and  are  worked 
together  into  a  hummocky  ice-pack,  the  irregularities  on  the 
surface  of  which,  caused  by  repeated  fractures  and  collisions, 
may  be  from  10  to  20  ft.  high.  Such  formations,  termed 
toross  by  the  Russians,  may  extend  under  water,  according  to 
Ufakaroff's  investigations,  to  at  least  an  equal  depth.  Such  old 
sea-ice  when  prevented  from  escaping  forms  the  palaeocrystic 
sea  of  Nares;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  carried  southward  in  the  East 
Greenland  and  Labrador  currents,  and  melted  in  the  warmer 
seas  of  lower  latitudes.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  the  ice- 
pack  forms  a  nearly  continuous  fence  around  the  Antarctic 
continent.  Pack-ice  forms  regularly  in  the  inner  part  of  the 
Baltic  every  winter,  but  not  in  the  Norwegian  fjords.    Even 


in  the  Mediterruiean  sea-ice  b  formed  annually  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  more  rarely  in  the  Gulf  of  Salonica 
and  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  off  Triest.  Hudson  Bay  is  block«l 
by  ice  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence 
is  blocked  every  winter.  Ice  also  clothes  the  continental  shores 
of  the  northern  fringing  seas  of  eastern  Asia.  In  addition  to 
sea-ice,  icebergs  whidi  are  of  land  origin  occur  at  sea.  In  the 
north,  icebergs  break  off,  as  a  rule,  from  the  ends  of  the  great 
glaciers  of  Greenland,  and  in  the  far  south  from  the  edge  of  the 
great  Antaraic  ice-barrier.  The  latter  often  gives  birth  to  pro- 
digious icebergs  and  ice  islands,  which  are  carried  northward 
by  ocean  currents,  nearly  as  far  as  the  tropical  zone  before  they 
melt.  Thus  in  December  2906,  an  iceberg  was  seen  off  the  mouth 
of  the  La  PUta  in  38°  S.,  and  in  1840  one  was  seen  near  Cape 
Agulhas  in  35**  S.  The  Antarctic  icebergs  are  of  tabular  form 
and  much  larger  than  those  of  Greenland,  but  in  either  case 
an  iceberg  rising  to  200  ft.  above  sea-level  is  uncommon,  and 
one  cxce^ing  300  ft.  is  very  rare.  The  Greenland  icebergs 
are  carried  by  the  Labrador  current  across  the  great  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  where  they  are  often  very  numerous  in  the 
months  from  February  to  August,  when  they  constitute  a  danger 
to  shipping  as  far  south  as  40**  N.  No  icebergs  occur  in  the 
North  Pacific,  and  none  has  ever  been  reported  nearer  the 
coasts  of  Europe  than  off  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  there  only 
once,  in  1836. 

Oceanic  Circulation. — Although  observations  on  marine 
ciurrents  were  made  near  land  or  between  islands  even  in  anti- 
quity, accurate  observations  on  the  high  seas  have  only  been 
possible  since  chronometers  furnished  a  practicable  method  of 
determining  longitude,  i.e.  from  the  time  of  Cook,  the  circum- 
navigator. The  difference  between  the  position  as  determined 
astronomically  and  by  dead-reckoning  gives  an  excellent  idea 
of  the  general  direction  and  velocity  of  the  surface  currents. 
The  first  comprehensive  study  of  the  currents  of  the  Atlantic 
was  that  carried  out  by  Js^nes  Rennell  (i  790-1830),  and  since 
that  time  Findlay  in  his  DireciorieSy  Heinrich  Berghaus,  Maury 
and  the  officials  of  the  various  Hydrographic  Departments 
have  produced  increasingly  accurate  descriptions  of  the  ciirrents 
of  the  whole  ocean,  largely  from  material  supplied  by  merchant 
captains.  Direct  observations  of  currents  in  the  open  sea 
are  difficult,  and  even  when  the  ship  is  anchored  the  veering 
and  rolling  of  the  vessel  produce  disturbances  that  greatly 
affect  the  result.  Such  current-meters  as  those  used  by  Aim6 
in  1841  and  by  Irminger  since  1858  only  gave  the  direction  of 
the  deeper  current  by  comparison  with  the  surface  current  at  the 
time  of  observation.  Later  apparatus,  such  as  Pettcrsson's 
bifilar  current-meter  or  his  more  recent  electric-photographic 
apparatus,  and  Nanscn  and  Ekman's  propeller  current-meter, 
measure  both  the  direction  and  the  velocity  at  any  moderate 
depth  from  an  anchored  vessel.  One  of  the  indirect  methods 
of  investigating  currents  is  by  taking  account  of  the  im'tial 
temperature  of  the  current  and  following  it  by  the  thermometer 
throughout  its  course;  hence  the  familiar  contrast  between 
warm  and  cold  currents,  of  which  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the 
Labrador  current  are  types.  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1775  and 
Charles  Blagdcn  in  1781,  by  means  of  numerous  observations  of 
temperature  made  on  board  the  packets  plying  on  the  Atlantic 
passage,  determined  the  boundaries  of  these  two  currents  and 
their  seasonal  variations  with  considerable  precision.  The 
differences  of  salinity  support  this  method,  and,  especially  in 
the  northern  European  seas,  often  prove  a  sharper  criterion  of 
the  boundaries  than  temperature  itself;  this  is  es[)ecially  the 
case  at  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic.  Evidence  drawn  from 
drift-wood,  wrecks  or  special  drift  bottles  is  less  distinct  but 
still  interesting  and  often  useful;  this  method  of  investigation 
includes  the  use  of  icebergs  as  indicators  of  the  trend  of  currents 
and  also  of  plankton,  the  minute  swimming  or  drifting  organisms 
so  abundant  at  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

The  general  lines  of  the  airrents  of  the  oceans  are  fairly 
well  understood,  and  along  the  most  frequented  ocean  routes 
the  larger  seasonal  variations  have  also  been  ascertained.  The 
general  scheme  ol  ocean  currents  depends  on  the  prevailing 
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winds  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  configuration  of  the  coast 
and  its  submarine  approaches.  The  trade-wind  regions  corre- 
spond pretty  closely  with  westward-flowing  currents,  while 
in  the  equatorial  calm  belts  there  are  eastward-nmning  counter- 
currents,  these  lying  north  of  the  equator  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  but  south  of  the  equator  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  the 
region  of  the  westerly  winds  on  the  poleward  side  of  40*  N.  and 
S.  the  currents  again  flow  generally  eastward.  A  cyclonic  circu- 
lation of  the  atmosphere  is  associated  with  a  cyclonic  circulation 
of  the  water  of  the  ocean,  as  is  well  shown  in  the  Norwegian  Sea 
and  North  Atlantic  between  the  Azores  and  Greenland.  Where 
the  trade-winds  heap  up  the  surface  water  against  the  east 
coasts  of  the  continents  the  currents  turn  poleward.  The  north 
equatorial  current  divides  into  the  current  entering  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  issuing  thence  by  the  Strait  of  Florida  as  the  Gulf  Stream, 
and  the  Antilles  current  passing  to  the  north  of  the  Antilles. 
Both  currents  unite  off  the  coast  of  the  United  States  and  run 
northward,  turning  towards  the  east  when  they  come  within  the 
influence  of  the  prevailing  westerly  winds.  In  a  similar  manner 
the  Brazil  current,  the  Agulhas  current  and  the  East  Australian 
current  origbate  from  the  drift  of  the  south-east  trades,  and 
in  the  North  Pacific  the  Japan  current  arises  from  the  north-east 
trade  drift. .  The  west-wind  drifts  on  the  poleward  side  cany 
back  part  of  the  water  southward  to  reunite  with  the  equatorial 
current,  and  thus  there  is  set  up  an  anticyclonic  circulation 
of  water  between  10*  and  40*  in  each  hemisphere,  the  movement 
of  the  water  corresponding  very  closely  with  that  of  the  wind. 
The  coincidence  of  wind  and  current  direction  is  most  marked 
in  the  region  of  alternating  monsoons  in  the  north  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  in  the  Malay  Sea. 

The  accordance  of  wind  and  currents  »  so  obvious  that  it 
was  fully  recognized  by  seafaring  men  in  the  time  of  the  first 
drcumnavigatots.  Modem  investigations  have  shown,  however, 
that  the  relationship  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  appears  at  first. 
We  must  remember  that  the  ocean  is  a  continuous  sheet  of  water 
of  a  certain  depth,  and  the  conditions  of  continuity  which  hold 
good  for  all  fluids  require  that  there  should  be  no  vacant  q>ace 
within  it;  hence  if  a  single  water  particle  is  set  in  motion,  the 
whole  ocean  must  respond,  as  Varenius  pointed  out  in  1650. 
Thus  all  the  water  carried  forward  by  any  current  must  have 
the  place  it  left  immediately  occupied  by  water  from  another 
place,  so  that  only  a  complete  system  of  circulation  can  exist 
in  the  ocean.  Further,  all  water  particles  when  moving  undergo 
a  deviation  from  a  straight  path  due  to  the  forces  set  up  by  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  deflecting  them  towards  the  right  as  they 
move  in  the  northern  hemisphere  and  towards  the  left  in  the 
southern.  This  deflecting  force  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
velocity  and  the  mass  of  the  particle  and  also  to  the  sine  of  the 
latitude;  hence  it  is  zero  at  the  equator  and  comes  to  a  maximum 
at  the  poles.  When  the  wind  acts  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  it 
drives  before  it  the  particles  of  the  surface  layer  of  water,  and, 
as  these  cannot  be  parted  from  those  immediately  beneath,  the 
internal  friction  of  the  fluid  causes  the  propelling  impulse  to  act 
through  a  considerable  depth,  and  if  the  wind  continued  long 
enough  it  would  ultimately  set  the  whole  mass  of  the  ocean  jn 
motion  right  down  to  the  bottom.  The  current  set  up  by  the 
grip  of  the  wind  sweeping  over  the  surface  is  deflected  by  the 
earth's  rotation  about  45^  to  the  right  of  the  direction  of  the 
wind  in  the  northern  hemisphere  and  to  the  left  in  the  southern. 
The  deeper  layers  lag  behind  the  upper  in  deflection  and  the 
velocity  of  the  current  rapidly  diminishes  in  consequence.  The 
older  theory  of  the  origin  of  drift  currents  enunciated  by 
Zdppritz  in  1878  was  modified  as  indicated  above  by  Nansen 
in  xgoi,  and  Waif  rid  Ekman  subsequently  went  further.  He 
showed  that  at  a  certain  depth  the  direction  of  the  current 
becomes  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  which  has  been  imposed  by 
deflection  on  the  surface  current,  and  the  strength  is  reduced 
thereby  to  only  one-twentieth  of  that  at  tl^e  surface.  He  called 
the  depth  at  which  the  opposed  dlrectic  ^/a  attained  the  drift- 
current  depth,  and  he  found  it  to  be  dependent  on  the  velocity 
of  the  surface  current  and  on  the  latitude.  According  to  Ekman 's 
calculation  with  a  trade- wind  blowing  at  z6  m.  per  hour,  the 


drift-current  depth  in  latitude  5*  would  be  approximately  104 
fathoms,  in  latitude  15°,  55  fathoms,  and  in  latitude  45*^  only 
from  33  to  38  fathoms.  A  strong  wind  of  38  m.  an  hour  would 
produce  a  drift-current  depth  of  82  fathoms  in  latitude  45°,  and 
a  light  breeze  of  3  m.  an  hour  only  32  fathoms.  It  follows  xh^ 
a  pure  trade-wind  drift  cannot  reach  to  any  great  depth,  asd 
this  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  observation,  as  when  tow-nets 
are  sunk  to  dqpths  of  50  fathoms  and  more  in  the  region  of  the 
equatorial  current  they  always  show  a  strong  drift  away  from 
the  side  of  the  ship,  the  ship  itself  following  the  surface  cnirent. 
Ekman  shows  further  that  in  a  pure  drift  current  the  mean 
direction  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  cunent  a  perpendicular  to 
the  direction  of  the  wind  which  sets  it  in  motion.  This  produces 
a  heaping-up  of  warm  water  towards  the  middle  of  the  anti- 
cyclonic  current  circulation  between  10^  and  40',  and  on  the  other 
hand  an  updraught  of  deep  water  along  the  outer  side  of  the 
cyclonic  currents.  The  latter  phenomenon  is  most  cleariy 
shown  by  the  stripes  of  cold  water  along  the  west  coasts  <A  Africa 
and  America,  the  current  running  along  the  coast  tending  to 
draw  its  water  away  seawards  on  the  surface  and  the  prinnpie 
of  continuity  requiring  the  updraught  of  the  cool  deep  byen 
to  take  its  place.  For  this  reason  the  up-welling  coastal  water 
is  coldest  close  to  the  shore,  and  hence  it  only  spears  on  the 
Somali  coast  during  the  south-west  monsoon.  On  the  flat 
coasts  of  Europe  the  influence  of  on-shore  wind  in  driving  in 
warm  water,  and  of  off-shore  wind  in  producing  an  updraught  of 
cold  water,  has  long  been  familiar  to  bathers.  In  a  similar  way 
updraughts  of  cold  water  to  the  surface  occur  in  the  neq^boor* 
hood  of  the  equator,  especially  in  the  Central  Atlantic  and  Pacific 

When  a  drift-current  impinges  directly  upon  a  coast  there  is  a 
heaping  up  of  surface  water,  giving  rise  to  a  coimter-curTent  in 
the  depths,  which  maintains  the  level,  and  this  counter-conent, 
although  subject  to  deflection  on  accotmt  of  the  rotation  of  the 
earth,  is  deflected  much  less  than  a  pure  drift-current  would  be. 
Such  currents,  due  to  the  banking  up  of  water,  have  &  laige 
share  in  setting  the  depths  of  the  sea  in  motion,  a^  so  securing 
the  vertical  circulation  and  ventilatu>n  of  the  ocean. 

The  difference  in  density  which  occurs  between  one  part  of 
the  ocean  and  another,  shares  with  the  wind  in  the  production 
of  currents.  Vertical  movements  are  also  produced  by  difference 
of  temperature  in  the  water,  but  these  can  only  be  feeble,  as 
below  xooo  fathoms  the  temperature  differences  between  tropical 
and  polar  waters  are  very  small.    If  we  assign  to  a  column  of 

water  at  the  equator  the  density  S^a  1*022  at  the  surface  and 

1*028  at  1000  fathoms,  ot  an  average  of  x*025,  and  to  a  colnmn 
of  water  at  the  polar  circle  a  mean  density  of  1028,  there  would 
result  a  difference  of  level  equal  to  (1*028^1 -025)  X  1000 « 
3  fathoms  in  a  distance  from  the  equator  to  the  polar  drde  of 
some  4600  m.  A  gradient  like  this,  only  i  in  1,350,000,  could 
give  rise  only  to  an  extremely  feeble  surface  current  polewards 
and  an  extremely  feeble  deep  current  towards  the  equator. 
If  there  were  strong  currents  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  the 
uniform  accumulation  of  the  deposit  of  minute  shells  of  g^obi- 
gerina  and  radiolarian  ooze  would  be  impossible,  the  rises  and 
ridges  would  necessarily  be  swept  clear  of  them,  and  the  fact 
that  this  is  not  the  case  shows  that  from  whatever  cause  tbe 
waters  of  the  depths  are  set  in  motion,  that  motion  must  be  of 
the  most  deliberate  and  gentlest  kind.  In  exceptional  cases, 
when  a  strong  deep  current  does  flow  over  a  rise,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Wyville  Thomson  Ridge,  the  bottom  is  swept  clear  ol  fine 
sediment. 

Strongly  marked  differences  in  density  are  produced  by  the 
melting  of  sea-ice,  and  this  is  of  particidar  importance  in  the 
case  of  the  great  ice  barrier  round  the  Antarctic  ooatlnect. 
O.  Pettersson  has  made  a  careful  study  of  ice  melting  as  a  motlTe 
power  in  oceanic  circulation,  and  points  out  that  it  acts  ia  two 
ways:  on  the  surface  it  produces  dilution  of  the  wato-,  forming 
a  fresh  layer  and  causing  an  outflow  seaward  of  surface  water 
with  very  low  salinity;  towards  the  deep  water  it  produces  a 
strong  cooling  effect,  leading  to  increase  of  density  and  sinking 
of  the  chilled  Uyers.    Both  actions  result  in  the  drawins  ia  of 
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"nrou^  Ihe  Bosporus  and  Dardanctloi  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Black  Sea.  and  through  the  sound  and  belts  at  Ihe  entrance  ol 
ibe  Baltic,  streams  of  fresh  surface-water  flow  outwards  to  the 
■alter  Medilerranean  and  North  Sua,  while  ullcr  water  enters 
in  eufa  case  as  an  undercurrent.  Wind  and  tide  greally  alter 
the  strength  of  Ihesc  currenis  due  to  difference  of  density,  and 
the  surface  ouUtow  may  cither  he  stopped  or.  in  Ihe  case  ol  Ihe 
bdti,  actually  revencd  by  a  strong  and  steady  wind.  Both 
ODlBowing  and  inflowing  currents  are  subject  to  the  defiectioo 
towards  the  right  imposed  by  the  earth's  rolation. 

Modem  oceanography  has  found  means  to  calculate  quantita- 
tively the  drculalory  movements  produced  by  wind  and  the 
dialrfbution  of  lempcmture  and  salinity  not  only  at  the  surface 
but  in  deep  water.  The  methods  first  suggested  by  II.  Mohn 
■ad  subsequently  ebborated  by  V.  Bjct>;ncs  have  been  usefully 
Applied  in  many  cases,  hut  they  cannot  take  [he  place  of  direct 

Conditions  underlying  them.  The  determination  of  the  exact 
Celltionship  of  cause  and  eflccl  in  Ihe  origin  of  ocean  currents 
(a  A  matter  of  greal  practical  importance.  The  researches  of 
Fetleiuon,  Meinardus,  H.  N.  Dickson  and  others  leave  nodoubl. 
For  example,  that  Ihe  variationt  in  the  blensity  of  the  Gulf 
StreBin,  wbclher  IhtM  be  measured  by  Ihe  change  in  the  strength 
of  the  current  or  in  Ihe  heat  stored  in  Ihe  water,  produce  great 
vaiUtioni  In  the  character  of  the  weather  of  northern  Europe, 
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luich  and  Sroadinaviia  admir. 

.._  monlhly  by  the  U.S.  Hydtontphic  Office,  and  dI  (he  Nonb 
Altanlic  and  ollhe  Indian  Ocean  and  Red  Ss  by  the  Briiiih  Meteors- 
1i>ekal  Office,  giving  a  conspectui  of  Ibe  normal  condilionB  oi  weather 
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R.  S.  Peake,  "On  Ihe  Beutu  of  a  Deep-iea  Sounding  Eipcdilioa 
in  the  North  Allanlic  Ocean  during  the  Sninmer,  1B99  "  (Eicra  PuM. 
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OCEANIA,  or  Oceanica,  a  name  used  to  cover  all  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  Iq.t.)  which  ate  included  in  the  divisions  of 
Polynesia,  Mictonoii,  Melanesia,  Australasia,  &c, 

OCBANUS  (Gi,  'fioojiit),  in  Cnclt  mylhology,  the  greatest 


has  neither  source  no,:  moulh.    On  its  southern  banlLi,  from 

happiness,  and  beyond  it  on  the  west,  in  the  realms  of  eternal 

ni^l,  the  "  Cimmerians,"  wrapped  in  logs  and  darkness.    Here 

ate  the  grove  of  Persephone  and  the  entrance  of  the  underworld. 

Personified.  Oceanus  is  in  Heaod  (rtaot.  133.  337-37o)  the 

son  of  Utanus  and  Gaea,  the  husband  of  Tethys,  father  of  jooo 

stteams  and  4000  ocean  nymphs.    In  Homer  be  is  the  origin  of 

all  things,  even  the  lather  of  the  gods,  and  the  equal  in  rank  of 

all  of  them  save  Zeus.    This  conception  recurs  in  the  theory  of 

Thales.  who  made  water  the  first  principle  of  all  things.    The 

head  a 

idea  of  Oceanus  as  i  river  Bowing  unceasingly  round  the  earth. 

ready, 

Euripides  was  the  first  among  the  tragic  poets  to  speak  of  it  as 

but  in 

a  sea,  but  Herodotus  before  him  ridiculed  the  notion  of  Oceanus 

group^ 

n,  and  33  in.,  and  ot  the  tiD  be- 

oid  10  be  fierce  and  hloodlhiisiy 
Kcomes  tame  and  playfuL    In  Asia  the 
_      ,  ly  the  Tibetan  Ftlii  (rulii. 

d  described  it  as  the        OCHAKOV.tlottiGed  town  and  pott  of  Russia,  in  the  go\'en>- 

great  world  sea.  As  the  geogtaphical  knowledge  ol  the  Greeks  ment  of  Kherson,  41  m.  E.  ol  Odessa,  on  a  cape  d  Ibc  Stick 
extended,  the  name  was  applied  to  the  outer  sea  [especially  the  Sea,  ai  the  entrance  to  the  estuary  of  the  Dnieper,  and  oppouie 
Atlantic).  lo  Kinburn.    Pop.  (1S97),  10.784.     Strong  lortifkalieos  hive 

In  art,  Oceanus  was  represented  as  an  old  man  of  noble  been  built  at  Ochakov  and  on  the  Kinbum  promonlsry.  10 
presence  and  benevolent  eipression,  with  the  horns  of  an  01  protect  the  entrance  to  the  Dnieper.  Ochakov  si:indi  clme 
and  sometimes  crab's  claws  on  his  head.  His  attribotes  arc  a  to  the  site  of  the  old  Miletan  (Gr«.>k)  colojiy  a  CH-.h  and  the 
pitchet,comucopiae  ("  hotnof  p1cnty"],rushcs,  marineinimals  Creek  colony  of  Alctler.  Tbt  fortress  ol  Kan-kLraun  or 
and  a  sceptre.  On  the  altar  of  Pergamum  he  is  depicted  taking  Oiu-kaleh  was  built  en  this  spot  by  the  khan  of  the  Cf.na. 
part  in  the  battle  of  the  giants.  Mcngli  Giral,  in  1491.    At  a  later  date  it  became  the  centre  of 

Homer.  Iliad,  i.  4J3.  xiv.  loi.  345,  »!.  196;  Odysity.  x.  joS.  a  Turkish  province  which  included  Khaji-dirch  (Oiii;iopol), 
id.  14:  Ker.>daius  ii.  a,  iv.  »:  Eunindqs,  Orciics.  1376:  Caesar,  Khaji-bey (Odessa), andDubossaty.osweUaitomeisoviUa^A 
BfU.  Catt.  ill,  7,  iv.  to.  Russia,  regarding  it  as  the  main  obsUdc  to  the  poscWoo  ai 

OCELLCS  LDCANUS,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  bom  in  the  Black  Sea  littoral,  besieged  it  in  1737,  when  it  was  cartun-d 
Lucania  in  the  sth  century  B.C..  perhaps  a  pupil  of  Pythagotas  by  Marshal  Mtlnnich,  but  in  the  (oUowing  year  it  was  abanJoi^-d. 
elf.    Stobaeus  [Ed.  Pkyi.  i.  tj)  has  pieseryed  a  fragment    and  in  ijjfl  restored  10  Turkey.    The  tecond  siege  by  Rossj 


lS  really  the  author)  in  the  Doric 
dialect,  but  the  only  one  ol  his  alleged  works  which  is  extant  is  a 
ihorl  treatise  in  four  chapters  In  the  tonic  dialect  generally 
known  as  On  Ihi  Salure  eflht  Ufiieru.  Eiceipts  from  this  an 
^ven  in  Stobaeus  (i.  10}.  but  in  Doric.  It  is  certainly  not 
authentic,  and  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  t* 


c  that  (he  I 


kinds  eS  beinp — gods,  men  an< 
human  race  with  all  its  institi 
the  like)  must  be  eternal.  It  1 
with  s  view  lo  the  pctttct  n 


Edilimi 
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mliryi!  and  1. 


respond  the  three 
emoDi:  and,  finally,  that  the 
IS  (the  family,  marriage  and 

duction  of  the  race  and  its 

it  MgiM,  by  A.,  y.  Rudolph 


was  begun  in  i;$S,  and  lasted  six  month*,  u 

stormed  and  taken,  after  a  terrible  loss  of  life.     By  the  peice  ci 

I7gt  it  became  Russian.    In  1855  it  was  bombarded  by  ihi 

Anglo-French  fleet,  and  after  that  the  Russiini  dcswlished  iIk 

fortifications. 

OCHILTREE,  a  barony  in  the  county  of  Ayr.  Scatknii.  Iraa 
which  s  title  in  the  Scottish  peeiage  was  held  in  the  lAih  ud 
i;th  centuries  by  a  branch  of  the  bouse  of  Slewati.  Sir  Andrew 
Stewart  (d.  14SS),  chancellor  of  Scotland,  a  great -gr^ndwn  d 
the  regent  Albany  (d.  1410).  was  created  Baron  Avandale  or 
Avondale  aboiit  1457.    This  peerage  became  ei   ' 


wStcw 


I  iS'J, ' 


fkJtaitkQrum  Boaerum,  i.  (1860);  see  aUo  E.  Zcllet,  Misurr  tf  ™  ""*  "™"'"'-.''™  • 
eiak  hOtwffr,  i-  (Enir.  trans.),  and  J.  dc  Hej'den-Zielewici  in  in  1543  empowennghii 
Bntlawcr  ^ilsIoiucAc  AUiamHuHnn.  viii.  3  (1901).    There  li  an    (or  that  of  Lord  Ochill 


ir,:nd 


It  tie  ol  FIi 
Baron  Avi 


idile 


, , _,, „.-,-,-     ■d  Ochntrec,  or  Lord  SWwan  of  Ochiltree.    Ki 

EngliA  tianstation  (i«3i)  by  Thomas  Taylor,  the  PlatoniU.  son,  Andrew,  md  Lord  Ochiltree  (d.  i.  i6oo).  was  a  scilc-i 

OCELOT  (Mexican  Fldoaloa,  h'terally  Geld-jaguar.  from  supporterofthelordsof ihecangrtgation.asdespeciaUyolJo'.:. 
FlatU.  Geld,  and  Kefsfl,  tiger,  jaguar),  an  American  member  Knox,  in  the  strogete  against  Klaty  queen  of  Scots,  ud  i.s 
{.Felii  patdilis)  of  the  family  Fdidat,  ranging  from  Arkansas  in  wounded  St  the  battle  ol  Langside  while  bghling  against  '^ 
the  north  to  Paraguay.    The  spcdei  is  subject  to  great  racial    queen.    Of  his  five  sons,  William  was  slain  by  the  eiil  1/ 
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Bothwdl  in  1588,  and  Junes,  created  eail  of  Anan  in  is8i,  was 
the  father  of  Sir  James  Stewart  of  Killdth  who  became  4th 
Lord  Ochiltree  in  1615;  his  dau^ter  Maigaret  was  the  second 
wife  of  John  Knox.  His  brother  Henry  Stewart  married 
Margaret  Tudor,  widow  of  James  IV.  of.  Scotland,  and  was 
created  Baron  Methven  by  James  V.  in  1528;  and  another 
brother,  Sir  James  Stewart  of  Beath,  was  ancestor  of  the  Stewart 
carls  of  Moray,  through  his  son  James  who  was  created  Lord 
Doune  in  1581. 

The  second  Lord  Ochiltree  was  succeeded  in  the  peerage  by 
his  grandson  Andrew,  who  resigned  the  title  in  16x5,  and  having 
been  summoned  by  writ  to  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  was  created 
Baron  Castle  Stewart  in  the  Irish  peerage  in  1619.  The  barony 
of  Ochiltree  which  he  tji^is  resigned  was  conferred  in  26x5  on 
his  cousin  Sir  James  Stewart  of  Killeith  (see  above),  son  of  the 
earl  of  Arran;  and  on  the  death  without  isue  of  his  son  William, 
5th  Lord  Ochiltree,  in  1675,  the  title  became  extinct.  In  1774 
Andrew  Thomas  Stewart  successfully  claimed  the  barony  of 
Castle  Stewart  in  the  peerage  of  Ireluid  as  heir  maler  under  the 
creation  of  1619;  but  although  he  was  permitted  in  X790  to 
vote  as  Lord  Ochiltree  in  an  dection  of  Scottish  representative 
peers,  his  daim  to  this  barony  as  collateral  hdr  of  the  grantee 
of  161 5  was  disallowed  by  the  Ifouse  of  Lords  in  1793. 

OCHINO,  BERNARDINO  (X487-X564),  Italian  Reformer, 
was  bom  at  Siena  in  1487.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  order 
of  Observantine  Friars,  the  strictest  sect  of  the  Franciscans, 
and  rose  to  be  its  general,  .but,  craving  a  yet  stricter  rule,  trans- 
ferred himself  in  X554  to  the  newly  foundied  order  of  Capuchins, 
of  which  in  1538  he  was  dectcd  vicar-general.  In  1539,  urged 
by  Bembo,  he  visited  Venice  and  delivered  a  remarkable  couzse 
of  sermons,  showing  a  deddcd  tendency  to  the  doctrine  of 
iustification  by  faith,  which  appears  still  more  evidently  in  his 
Dialog*  VII.  published  soon  after.  He  was  suspected  and 
denounced,  but  nothing  ensued  until,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
austere  zealot  Caroffa,  the  Inquisition  was  established  at  Rome, 
June  1542.  Ochino  was  at  once  dted,  but  was  deterred  from 
presenting  himsdf  at  Rome  by  the  warnings  of  Peter  Martyr 
and  of  Cardinal  Contarini,  whom  he  found  at  Bologna,. dying 
of  poison  administered  by  the  reactionary  party.  After  some 
hesitation  he  escaped  across  the  Alps  to  Geneva.  He  was 
cordially  recdved  by  Calvin,  and  within  two  years  published  six 
volumes  of  Prediche^  tracts  rather  than  sermons,  explaining  and 
vindicating  his  change  of  religion.  Twenty-five  of  these  were 
published  in  English  at  Ipswich  in  1548.  In  1545  he  became 
minister  of  the  Italian  F^testant  oongr^;ation  at  Augsburg, 
which  he  was  compelled  to  forsake  when,  in  January  x^7, 
the  dty  was  occupied  by  the  imperial  forces  in  the  Schmalkaldic 
War.  Escaping  by  way  of  Strassburg  he  found  an  asylum  in 
England,  where  he  was  mode  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury, 
received  a  pension  from  Edward  VI.'s  privy  purse,  and  com- 
posed hb  chief  work,  A  Trajedy  or  Dialogue  of  the  unjust  usurped 
Primacy  of  (he  Bisltop  of  Rome  (1549).  This  remarkable  per- 
formance, originally  written  in  Latin,  is  extant  only  in  the 
translation  of  John  Ponet,  bishop  of  Winchester,  a  splendid 
specimen  of  nervous  English.  The  conception  is  highly 
dramatic;  the  form  is  that  of  a  series  of  dialogues.  .Ludfer, 
enraged  at  the  spread  of  Christ's  kingdom,  convokes  the  fiends 
in  council,  and  resolves  to  set  up  the  pope  as  Antichrist  The 
state,  represented  by  the  emperor  Phocas,  is  persuaded  to 
connive  at  the  pope's  asstmiption  of  spiritual  authority;  the 
other  churches  are  intimidated  into  acquiescence;  Lucifer's 
projects  seem  fully  accomplished,  when  Heaven  raises  up  Henry 
\^II.  and  his  son  for  their  overthrow.  The  conception  bears 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  that  of  Paradise  Lost;  and  it  is 
almost  certain  that  Milton,  whose  sympathies  with  the  Italian 
Reformation  were  so  strong,  must  have  been  acquainted  with  it, 
and  with  some  of  his  later  works.  In  the  Labyrinth  (dedicated 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  En^and),  a  discussion  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  he  covertly  assailed  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
predestination,  and  showed  that  his  views  were  tinged  with 
Sodnianism. 

The  accession  of  Mary  in  1553  drove  him  from  England,  and 


he  became  pastor  of  the  Italian  congregation  at  ZOrich.  In 
1 563  the  long-gathering  storm  of  obloquy  burst  upon  the  occasion 
of  Uie  publication  of  his  Thirty  Dialogues,  in  one  of  which  his 
adversaries  maintained  that  he  had  justified  polygamy  under 
colour  of  a  pretended  rdutation.  His  dialogues  on  divorce 
and  the  Trinity  were  also  obnoxious.  Ochiiu>  was  banished 
from  Zttrich,  and,  after  being  refused  a  shelter  by  other  Protestant 
dties,  directed  his  steps  towards  Poland,  at  that  time  the  most 
tolerant  state  in  Europe.  He  had  not  resided  there  long  when 
the  edict  of  the  6th  of  August  1564  banished  all  foreign  dis- 
sidents. Flying  from  the  country,  he  encountered  the  plague 
at  PinczofF;  three  of  his  four  children  were  carried  off;  and 
he  himself,  worn  out  by  age  and  misfortune,  died  in  solitude 
and  obscurity  at  Schlakau  in  Moravia,  about  the  end  of  1564. 
His  reputation  among  Protestants  was  at  the  time  so  bad  that 
he  was  charged  with  the  authorship  of  the  treatise  De  tribus 
impostoribus,  as  wdl  as  with  having  carried  his  alleged  approval 
of  polygamy  into  practice.  It  was  reserved  for  Dr  Benrath  to 
justify  him,. and  to  represent  him  as  a  fervent  evangelist  and 
at  the  same  time  as  a  ^}eculative  thinker  with  a  passion  for 
free  inquiry.  The  general  tendency  of  his  mind  ran  counter 
to  tradition,  and  he  b  remarkable  as  resuming  in  kis  individual 
history  all  the  phases  of  Protestant  theology  from  Luther  to 
Sodnus. 

See  Life  by  B*.  O.  Benrath  (2nd  ed.,  Brunswick,  1802),  translated 
into  English  by  Helen  Zimmem  (London,  187^) .  In  addition  to 
the  books  already  named,  he  wrxite  Italian  expositions  of  Rotnans 
(Geneva,  1545)  and  Calatiatu  (Augsburg,  1546). 

OCHRES,  a  dass  of  pigments  varying  in  colour  from  yellow  to 
red,  and  consisting  mainly  of  hydratcd  iron  oxide.  The  YeUow 
Ochres  are  native  earths  coloured  with  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  the 
brownish  yellow  substance  that  colours,  and  is  deposited  from, 
highly  ferruginous  water.  These  ochres  are  of  two  kinds — one 
having  an  argillaceous  basis,  while  the  other  is  a  calcareous  earth, 
the  argillaceous  variety  being  in  general  the  richer  and  more  pure 
in  ooloiu:  of  the  two.  Both  kinds  are  widely  distributed,  fine 
qualities  being  found  in  Oxfordshire,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  near 
Jena  and  Nuremberg  in  Germany,  and  in  France  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Yonne,  Cher  and  Nidvre.  The  original  colour  of  these 
ochres  can  be  modified  and  varied  into  browns  and  reds  of  more 
or  less  intensity  by  calcination.  The  nature  of  the  associate 
earth  also  influences  the  colour  assumed  by  an  ochre  under 
caldnation,  aluminous  ochres  developing  red  and  violet  tints, 
while  the  calcareous  varieties  take  brownish-red  and  dark-brown 
hues.  The  well-kno^^n  ochre  Terra  da  Sienna  which  in  its  raw 
state  is  a  dull-coloured  ochre,  becomes  when  burnt  a  fine  warm 
mahogany  brown  hue  highly  valued  for  artistic  purposes. 
Yellow  ochres  are  also  artifid^y  prepared— i/off  Yellow  being 
either  pure  hydrated  ferric  oxide  or  an  intimate  mixture  of  that 
substance  with  an  argillaceous  or  calcareous  earth,  and  such 
compounds  by  careful  calcination  can  be  transformed  into  Mars 
Orange,  Violet  or  Red,  all  highly  important,  stable  and  reliable 
pigments. 

OCHRIDA  (also  written  Okhkida  and  AcnsroA;  Turkish 
Ochri),  a  city  of  Albania,  European  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of 
Monastir;  on  the  north-eastern  shore  of  Lake  Ochrida,  and  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Roman  Via  Egnatia.  Pop.  (1905)  about 
11,000,  induding  Albanians,  Turks,  Greeks  and  Slavs.  Ochrida 
occupies  the  site  of  the  andent  Lychnidos,  which  was  added  to 
the  Macedonian  empire  by  Philip  II.  (382-336  B.C.),  and  destroyed 
by  the  Bulgarians  in  a.d.  861.  It  is  the  seat  of  Bulgarian  and 
Greek  bishops.  From  the  creation  of  the  Bulgarian  patriarchate 
of  Ochrida  in  893  to  its  abolition  in  X767  the  dty  was  the  ecdesi- 
astical  headquarters  of  the  Bulgarians  in  the  west  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  Lake  Ochrida  is  2260  ft.  above  sea-level,  in  a  motm- 
tainous  limestone  region  of  Karst  formation.  It  measures  107 
sq.  m.,  and  has  a  maximum  depth  of  938  ft.  Its  waters  are 
supplied  by  subterranean  streams.  Its  chief  outlet  is  the  river 
Black  Drin,  on  the  north. 

See  Gelzer,  Der  P(^iarch(U  v&n  Ackrida  (Leipzig,  19M);  and 
"  Dr  Jovan  Cviii£'t  Researches  in  Macedonia,  &c.,"  in  Tie  Ce^- 
gjrapktcal  Joumu,  vol.  xvi.  (London,  1900). 
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OCHSENFURT— O'CONNELL,  D. 


OCHSBIf FURT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
ntuated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Main,  here  crossed  by  a  stone 
bridge,  13  m.  S.  from  WQrzburg  by  the  railway  to  Munich, 
and  at  the  junction  of  a  line  to  RSttingen.  Pop.  (1905)  3333. 
It  contains  an  Evangelical  and  five  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
among  them  that  of  St  Michael,  a  fine  Gothic  edifice.  There  Is 
a  considerable  trade  in  wine  and  agricultural  produce,  other 
industries  being  brewing  and  malting. 

OCHTERLONY,  SIR  DAVID,  Bart.  (1758-1825),  British 
general,  was  bom  at  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  on  the  12th  of 
February  1758,  and  went  to  India  as  a  cadet  in  1777.  He  served 
under  Lord  Lake  in  the  battles  of  Koil,  Aligarh  and  Delhi,  and 
was  appointed  resident  at  Delhi  in  1803.  In  1804,  having  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  he  defended  the  dty  with 
a  very  inadequate  force  against  an  attack  by  Holkar.  .On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Nepal  War  (1814-15)  he  was  given  the  command 
of  one  of  four  converging  columns,  and  his  services  were  rewarded 
with  a  baronetcy  in  181 5.  Subsequently  he  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  main  force  in  its  advance  on  Katmandu,  and 
outmanoeuvring  the  Gurkhas  by  a  flank  march  at  the  Kourea 
Ghat  Pass,  brought  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion  and 
obtained  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of-  Scgauli  (18 16),  which 
dictated  the  subsequent  relations  of  the  British  with  Nepal. 
For  this  success  Ochterlony  was  created  G.C.B.,  the  first  time 
that  honour  had  been  conferred  on  an  officer  of  the  Indian  army. 
In  the  Pindari  War  (18x7-18)  he  was  in  conmiand  of  the  Raj* 
putana  column,  made  a  separate  agreement  with  Amir  Khan, 
detaching  him  from  the  Pindaris,  and  then,  interposing  his 
own  force  between  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  enemy,  brought 
the  war  to  an  end  without  an  engagement.  He  was  appointed 
resident  in  Rajputana  in  x8i8,  with  which  the  residency  at 
Delhi  was  subsequently  combined.  When  Durjan  Sal  revolted 
in  1825  against  Balwant  Singh,  the  infant  Raja  of  Bharatpur, 
Ochterlony  acting  on  his  own  responsibility  supported  the  raja 
by  proclamation  and  ordered  out  a  force  to  support  him.  Lord 
Amherst,  however,  repudiated  these  proceedings.  Ochterlony, 
who  was  bitterly  chagrined  by  this  rebuff,  resigned  his  office,  and 
retired  to  Delhi.  The  feeling  that  the  confidence  which  his  length 
of  service  merited  had  not  been  given  him  by  the  governor- 
general  is  said  to  have  accelerated  his  death,  which  occurred 
at  Mcerut  on  the  X5th  of  July  1825.  The  Ochterlony  column 
at  Calcutta  commemorates  his  name. 

See  Major  Ross  of  Bladensburg,  Tke  Marquess  of  Hastings 
("  Rulers  of  India  "  series)  (1893). 

OCHTMAN,  LEONARD  (1854-  ),  American  painter,  was 
bom  in  Zonnemaire;  Zeeland,  Holland,  on  the  21st  of  October 
1854.  His  family  removed  to  Albany,  New  York,  in  1866. 
In  1882  he  began  to  exhibit  landscapes  at  the  National 
Academy,  and  he  became  a  National  Academician  in  1904. 
His  most  characteristic  pictures,  which  recall  the  work 
of  Ixmess,  are  scenes  on  Long  Island  Sound  and  on  the  Mianus 
river. 

OCKLEY,  SIMON  (1678-1720),  English  orientalist,  was  bom 
at  Exeter  in  1678.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, became  fellow  of  Jesus  College  and  vicar  of  Swavesey, 
and  in  X 7  X  X  was  made  professor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge.  He  had 
a  large  family,  and  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  his  later 
days  form  the  subject  of  a  chapter  in  D 'Israeli's  Calamities  of 
Authors^  The  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  his  History  of  the 
Saracens  is  dated  from  Cambridge  Castle,  where  he  was  imprisoned 
for  debt.  Ockley  maintained  that  a  knowledge  of  Oriental 
literature  was  essential  to  the  proper  study  of  theology,  and  in 
the  preface  to  his  first  book,  the  Introductio  ad  linguas  orientales 
(1706),  he  urges  the  importance  of  the  study.  In  1707  he  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  Leon  Modena's  History  of  the  Present 
Jews  throughout  the  World;  and  in  1708  The  Improvement  of 
Human  Reason,  exhibited  in  the  Life  of  Hat  Ebn  Yokdhan.  His 
chief  work  is  The  History  of  the  Saracens  (1708-X718),  of  which 
a  third  volume  was  published  posthumously  in  X757.  Un- 
fortunately Ockley  took  as  his  main  authority  a  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  of  the  pscudo-Wakidi's  Futuh  al-Sham,  which  is  rather 
historical  romance  than  history.    He  also  traiislated  from  the 


Arabic  the  Second  Book  of  Esdras  and  the  Sentences  of  AIL 
Ockley  died  at  Swavesey  on  the  gth  of  August  1720. 

OXLERY,  MICHAEL  (i575-i643)»  Irish  chronicler,  gnixhoo 
of  a  chief  of  the  sept  of  O'Clery  in  Donegal,  was  bora  at  Kil- 
barrow  on'Donegal  Bay,  and  was  baptized  Tadhg  (or  **  p^et "), 
but  took  the  name  of  Michael  when  he  became  a  Frandicu 
friar.  He  was  a  cousin  of  Lughaidh  O'Clery  (fl.  isq5-x6js), 
who,  with  his  son  Cacrigcriche  O'Clery  (d.  1 664) — one  of  Michad's 
co-workers — is  also  famous  as  an  Irish  historian.  He  had 
already  gained  a  reputation  as  an  antiquary  and  student  of 
Irish  history  and  Uterature,  when  he  entered  the  Irish  Coflege 
of  St  Anthony  at  Louvain.  In  1620,  through  the  Initiati^x  of 
Hugh  Boy  Macanward  (X580-X635),  warden  of  the  college,  and 
himself  a  famous  Irish  historian  and  poet,  and  one  of  as  old 
family  of  hereditary  bards  in  Tyrconnell,  he  began  to  coUect 
Irish  manuscripts  and  to  transcribe  everything  he  couM  find  of 
historical  importance;  he  was  assisted  by  other  Irish  scholars, 
and  the  results  were  his  Reim  Rioghroidke  (Royal  List)  in  i6jo. 
Leabhar  Cahhala  (Book  of  Invasions)  in  X63X,  and  his  most 
famous  work,  called  by  John  Colgan  (d.  1659),  the  Irish  bio- 
grapher, the  "  Aimals  of  the  Four  Masters  "  ( 1636) .  Subsequently 
he  produced  his  Mariyrologium  of  Irish  saints,  based  on  \-anous 
ancient  manuscripts,  an  Insh  glossary  and  other  works.  He 
lived  in  poverty,  and  died  at  Louvain. 

O'CONNELL,  DANIEL  (x775-x847),  Irish  statesman,-  kiwwn 
as  "  the  Liberator,"  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  August  1775  near 
Cahirciveen,  a  small  town  in  Kerry.  He  was  sprung  from  s 
race  the  heads  of  which  had  been  Celtic  chiefs,  had  VoA  their 
lands  in  the  wars  of  Ireland,  and  had  felt  the  full  weight  of  the 
harsh  penal  code  which  long  held  the  Catholic  Iri^  dova. 
His  ancestors  in  the  i8th  century  had  sent  recruits  to  the  famous 
brigade  of  Irish  exiles  in  the  service  of  France,'  and  those  «bo 
remained  at  home  either  lived  as  tenants  on  the  possessiocs  of 
which  they  had  once  been  lords,  or  gradually  made  money  by 
smu^Iing,  a  very  general  calling  in  that  wild  region.  Thus  he 
inherited  from  his  earliest  years,  with  certain  traditions  of  birtb 
and  high  station,  a  strong  dislike  of  British  rule  in  Ireland  aad 
of  the  dominant  owners  of  the  soil,  &  firm  attachment  to  his 
proscribed  faith,  and  habitual  skill  in  evading  the  law;  and  these 
influences  may  be  traced  in  his  subsequent  career.  While  a  boy 
he  was  adopted  by  his  uncle,  Maurice  O'Connell  of  Derr>iuDe, 
and  sent  to  a  school  at  Queenstown,  one  of  the  first  which  the 
state  in  those  days  allowed  to  be  opened  for  Catholic  teaching; 
and  a  few  years  afterwards  he  became  a  student ,  as  was  customiry 
with  Irish  youths  of  his  class, in  the  Engb'sh  colleges  of  St  Goer 
and  Douai  in  France.  These  years  in  France  had  a  decided 
effect  in  forming  his  judgment  on  political  questions  of  high 
moment.  He  was  an  eye-witness  on  more  than  one  occasioD  of 
the  folly  and  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution;  and  these 
scenes  not  only  increased  his  love  for  his  church,  bat  sironsly 
impressed  him  with  that  dread  of  anarchy,  of  popular  morenKnu 
ending  in  bloodshed,  and  of  communistic  and  sodaiistic  >ievs 
which  characterized  him  in  after  life.  To  these  experiences, 
too,  we  may  partly  ascribe  the  reverence  for  law,  for  the  rights 
of  property,  and  for  the  monarchical  form  of  government  which 
he  appears  to  have  sincerely  felt;  and,  demagogue  as  he  became 
in  a  certain  sense,  they  gave  his  mind  a  deep  Consen.*ative  tinge. 
In  X798  he  was  called  to  the  bar  of  Ireland,  and  rose  before  kwg 
to  the  very  highest  eminence  among  contemporary  Uw>-ers 
and  advocates.  This  position  was  in  the  main  due  to  a  dexteri:> 
in  conducting  causes,  and  especially  in  examining  witaessei, 
in  which  he  had  no  rival  at  the  Irish  bar.  He  was,  however, 
a  thorough  lawyer  besides,  inferior  In  scientific  learning  to  t«o 
or  three  of  his  most  conspicuous  rivals,  but  well  read  in  o'cry 
department  of  law,  and  especially  a  master  in  all  that  relates 
to  criminal  and  constitutional  jurisprudence.  As  an  advocate, 
too,  he  stood  In  the  very  highest  rank;  in  mere  oratory  he  was 
surpassed  by  Plunket,  and  in  rhetorical  gifts  by  Busbe,  the  only 

*  See  the  account  of  O'COnnell**  uncle.  Count  Daniet  O'Cooaefl 
(1745-1833),  to  whose  property  he  fell  heir,  in  Mrs  O'CoaaeU'j 
Last  Colonel  of  the  Irish  Brigauie  (1893).  and  O'CaUaghaB't  IriA 
Brigade  in  the  Serviu  of  France  (1870). 
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qwakers  to  be  nAmed  with  him  in  hit  beit  days  at  the  Imh  bar; 
but  his  style,  if  not  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  and  often  disfigured 
by  decided  faults,  was  marked  by  a  peculiar  subtlety  and 
Bumly  power,  and  produced  great  and  striking  effects.  On  the 
whole,  in  the  art  of  winning  over  juries  he  had  scarcely  an  equal 
in  the  law  courts. 

To  understand,  however,  O'Connell's  greatness  we  must  look 
to  the  field  of  Irish  politics.  From  eariy  manhood  he  had  turned 
Us  mind  to  the  condition  of  Ireland  and  the  mass  of  her  people. 
The  wors't  severities  of  the  penal  code  had  been,  in  a  certain 
measure-,  relaxed,  but  the  Catholics  were  still  in  a  state  of  vassal- 
age, and  they  were  still  pariahs  compared  with  the  Protestants. 
The  rebellion  of  1798  and  the  union  had  dashed  the  hopes  of 
the  Catholic  leaders,  and  their  prospects  of  success  seemed  very 
remote  when,  in  the  first  years  of  the  19th  century,  the  stiU 
unknown  lawyer  took  up  their  cause.  Up  to  this  juncture  the 
question  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Grattan  and  other  Protestants, 
and  of  a  small  knot  of  Catholic  nobles  and  prelates;  but  their 
efforts  had  not  accomplished  much,  and  they  aimed  only  at 
A  kind  oi  compromise,  which,  while  conceding  their  principal 
claims,  would  have  placed  their  church  in  subjection  to  the 
state.  O'Connell  inaugurated  a  different  policy,  and  had  soon 
given  the  Catholic  movement  an  energy  it  had  not  before 
possessed.  Himself  a  Roman  Catholic  of  birth  and  genius, 
unfairly  kept  back  in  the  race  of  life,  he  devoted  his  heart  and 
soul  to  the  cause,  and  his  character  and  antecedents  made  him 
the  champion  who  ultimately  assured  its  triumph.  He  formed 
tike  bold  design  of  combining  the  Irish  Catholic  millionf,  under  the 
superintemience  oi  the  native  priesthood,  into  a  vast  league 
a^inst  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  of  wresting  the  concession 
of  the  Catholic  claims  from  every  exposing  party  in  the  state  by 
an  agitation,  continually  kept  up,  and  embracing  almost  the 
whole  of  the  people,  but  maintained  within  constitutional 
limits,  thon^  menacing  and  shaking  the  frame  of  society.  He 
gradually  succeeded  in  carrying  out  his  purpose:  the  Cuholic 
Association,  at  first  small,  but  slowly  assuming  larger  proportions, 
was  fOTmed;  attempts  of  the  government  and  <rf  the  local 
authorities  to  put  its  branches  down  were  skilfully  ba£9ed  by 
legal  devices  of  many  kinds;  and  at  last,  after  a  conflict  of  years, 
all  Catholic  Ireland  was  arrayed  to  a  man  in  an  organization 
of  enormous  power,  that  demanded  its  rights  with  no  uncertain 
mrice.  O'Conncll,  having  long  before  attained  an  undisputed 
and  easy  ascendancy,  stood  at  the  head  of  this  great  national 
movement;  but  it  will  be  observed  that,  having  been  controlled 
from  first  to  last  by  himself  and  the  priesthood,  it  had  Uttle  in 
common  with  the  mob  rule  and  violence  which  he  had  never 
ceased  to  regard  with  aversion.  His  election  for  Clare  in  1828 
proved  the  forerunner  of  the  inevitable  change,  and  the  Catholic 
claims  were  granted  the  next  year,  to  the  intense  regret  of  the 
Protestant  Irish,  by  a  government  avowedly  hostile  to  the  last, 
but  unable  to  withstand  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  a  people 
united  to  insist  on  justice.  The  result,  unquestionably,  was 
almost  wholly  due  to  the  energy  and  genius  of  a  sin^e  man, 
tbou^  the  Catholic  question  would  have  been  settled,  in  all 
probability,  in  the  course  of  time;  and  it  must  be  added  that 
O'Connell's  triumph,  which  showed  what  agitation  could  effect 
in  Ireland,  was  far  from  doing  his  country  uncuxed  good. 

O'Connell  joined  the  V^liigs  on  entering  parliament,  and 
gave  effective  aid  to  the  cause  of  reform.  The  agitation,  however, 
on  the  Catholic  question  had  quickened  the  sense  of  the  wrongs 
of  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  Catholics  were  engaged  ere  long. in  a 
crusade  agair.st  tithes  ar.d  the-  established  church,  the  most 
offensive  symbols  of  their  inferiority  in  the  slate.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  O'Cocr.cII  was  not  rather  led  than  a  leader 
in  this,  the  movement,  at  least,  passed  beyond  his  control 
and  the  country  for  many  months  was  terrorized  by  scenes 
of  appalling  criir.e  and  bloodshed.  Lord  Grey,  very  properly, 
proposed  measures  of  repression  to  put  this  anarchy  down, 
and  O'Conneil  opposed  them  with  extreme  vehemence,  a 
tTf*"''^  departure  from  his  avowed  principles,  but  natural 
in  tht  case  of  a  popular  tribune.  This  caused  a  breach  between 
him  and  the  l^liigs;  but  he  gradually  returned  to  his  allegiance 


to  them  when  th^  practically  aboh'shed  Irish  tithes,  cut  down 
the  revenues  of  the  established  church  and  endeavoured  to 
secularize  the  surplus.  By  this  time  O'ConneU  had  attained 
a  position  of  great  eminence  in  the  House  of  Commons:  as  a 
debater  he  stood  in  the  very  first  rank,  though  he  had  entered 
St  Stephen's  after  fifty;  and  his  oratory,  massive  and  strong 
in  argument,  although  too  often  scurrilous  and  coarse,  and  marred 
by  a  bearing  in  which  cringing  flattery  and  rude  bullying  were 
strangely  blended,  made  a  powerful,  if  not  a  pleasing,  impression. 
O'Connell  steadily  supported  Lord  Melbourne's  government, 
gave  it  valuable  aid  in  its  general  measures,  and  repeatedly 
expressed  his  cordial  approval  of  its  policy  in  advancing  Irish 
.Catholics  to  places  of  trust  and  power  in  the  state,  though 
personally  he  refused  a  high  judicial  office.  Though  a  strict 
adherent  of  the  creed  of  Rome,  he  wasaLiberal,nay  a  Radical, 
as  regards  measures  for  the  vindication  of  human  liberty,  and 
he  sincerely  advocated  the  rights  of  conscience,  the  emancipation 
of  the  sUve  and  freedom  of  trade.  But  his  rooted  aversion  to 
the  democratic  theories  imported  from  France,  which  were 
gradually  winning  their  way  into  England,  only  grew  stronger 
with  advancing  age.  His  conservatism  was  most  apparent 
in  his  antipathy  to  socialistic  doctrines  and  his  tenacious  regard 
for  the  claims  of  property.  He  actually  opposed  the  Irish  Poor 
Law,  as  encouraging  a  communistic  spirit;  be  declared  a  Dx>ve- 
ment  against  rent  a  crime;  and,  thou^  he  had  a  strong  sympathy 
with  the  Irish  peasant,  and  advocated  a  reform  of  his  precarious 
tenure,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  he  could  have  .approved 
the  cardinal  principle  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  i88z,  the  judicial 
adjustment  <^  rent  by  the  state. 

O'Connell  changed  his  policy  as  regards  Ireland  when  Peel 
became  minister  in  Z84Z.  He  declared  that  a  Tory  r6gime  in 
his  country  was  incompatible  with  good  government,  and  be 
began  an  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  union.  One  of  his  motives 
in  taking  this  course  no  doubt  was  a  strong  personal  dislike 
of  Ped,  with  whom  he  had  often  been  in  collision,  and  who  had 
singled  him  out  in  1829  for  what  must  be  called  a  marked  affronL 
O'Connell,  nevertheless,  was  sincere  and  even  consistent  in  his 
conduct:  be  had  denounced  the  union  in  early  manhood  as 
an  obstacle  to  the  Catholic  cause;  he  had  spoken  against  the 
measure  in  parliament;  he  believed  that  the  claims  of  Ireland 
were  set  aside  or  slighted  in  what  he  deemed  an  alien  assembly; 
and,  though  he  had  ceased  for  some  years  to  demand  repeal, 
and  regarded  it  as  rather  a  means  than  an  end,  he  was  throughout 
life  an  avowed  repealer.  It  should  be  obscr\-ed,  however,  that 
in  his  judgment  the  repeal  of  the  union  would  not  weaken  the 
real  bond  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and  he  had 
nothing  in  conumm  with  the  revolutxom'sts  who,  at  a  later  period, 
openly  declared  for  the  separation  of  the  two  countries  by 
physical  force.  The  organization  which  had  effected  such 
marvellous  results  in  1828-1829  was  recreated  for  the  new  project. 
Enormous  nxeetings,  convened  by  the  priesthood,  and  directed 
or  controlled  by  O'ConneU,  assembled  in  184 2-1  ^45,  and  probably 
nine-tenths  of  the  Irish  Catholics  were  ur^nimous  in  the  cry 
for  repeaL  O'Connell  seems  to  have  thought  success  certain; 
but  he  had  not  perceived  the  essential  difference  between  his 
earlier  agitation  and  this.  The  ezJightened  opinion  <rf  the  three 
kingdoms  for  the  most  part  approved  the  Catholic  claims,  and 
as  certainly  it  condemned  repeaL  After  some  besitatitm  Peel 
reserved  to  put  down  the  repeal  movement.  A  vast  intended 
meeting  was  proclaimed  unlawful,  and  in  October  1843  O'Ccmndl 
was  arrested  and  held  to  boil,  with  ten  or  tweh'e  of  his  principal 
followers.  He  was  cor.%-icted  (February  1S44)  after  the  trials 
that  followed,  but  they  were  not  good  specimens  of  equal  justice, 
and  the  sentence  of  impri.conment  for  a  year  s.r.d  a  fine  of  £2000 
was  reversed  on  a  writ  of  error  by  the  House  of  Lords  'September 
i344)«  and  he  and  his  colleagues  were  again  free.  The  spell, 
however,  of  O'Cor.nell's  power  hid  vpr.ished;  his  heal'h  kid 
suffered  much  from  a  short  confinement;  he  was  verging  upon 
his  seventieth  y^^;  and  he  was  alarmed  and  pained  by  the 
growth  of  a  p(an>,  jji  the  repeal  tanks  who  scoffed  at  t'j  views, 
and  ad\-ocated  tC  -*vcAMtw>n«T  docltiives  which  he  had  al-»ays 
feared  and  a^^T^ld.    ^***  ^**^  ^^'^^^^  ^^  *^"*  ^^  ^^ 
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land,  and  under  this  visitation  the  repeal  movement,  akeady 
paralysed,  who|Uy  collapsed.  O'Connell  died  on  the  xsth  of 
May  1847,  at  Genoa,  whilst  on  his  way  to  Rome.  His  body 
was  brought  back  to  Dublin  and  buried  in  Glasnevin  cemetery. 

O'Connell  was  a  remarkable  jnan  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
of  splendid  physique,  and  with  all  the  attractions  of  a  popular 
leader.  Catholic  Ireland  calls  him  her  "  Liberator  "  still;  and 
history  will  say  of  him  that,  with  some  failings,  he  had  many 
and  great  gifts,  that  he  was  an  orator  of  a  high  order,  and  that, 
agitator  as  he  was,  he  possessed  the  wisdom,  the  caution  and 
the  tact  of  a  real  statesman.  Nevertheless  he  not  only  failed 
to  accomplish  the  chief  aim  of  his  life,  but  Lecky  trenchantly 
observes  that  '*  by  a  singular  fatality  the  great  advocate  of 
repeal  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  make  the  Union  a  necessity. 
.  . ,  He  destroyed  the  sympathy  between  the  people  and  their 
natural  leaders;  and  he  threw  the  former  into  the  hands  of 
men  who  have  subordinated  all  natbnal  to  ecclesiastical  con- 
siderations, or  into  the  hands  of  reckless,  ignorant,  and  dishonest 
advcntums."  O'Connell  married  in  i8oa  his  cousin  Maxy 
O'Connell,  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters  and  four  sons, 
Maurice,  Morgan,  John  (1810-1858),  known  as  the  "Yoong 
Liberator,"  and  Daniel,  who  all  sat  in  parliament. 

His  son  John  published  a  Life  in  18^6  and  RecoiUelumt  and 
EfPericHces  in  1849.  There  a.te  also  biographies  by  W.  Fagan 
(1847),  M.  F.  Cusack  (1872).  J.  O'Rourke  and  O'Reeffe  (1875). 
and  J.  A.  Hamilton  (1888).  See  especially  W.  E.  H.  Lecl^s  essay 
in  the  revised  edition  of  his  iMiders  of  FuUk  Opinion  in  Irttand 
voL  iL  (1903).  (W.  O.  M.) 

(rCONliOR,  FEARGUS  EDWARD  (1794-1855),  Chartist 
leader,  was  a  son  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  politician  Roger 
O'Connor  (1762-1834),  and  nephew  of  Arthur  O'Connor  (1763* 
1852),  who  was  the  agent  in  France  for  Emmet's  rebellion; 
both  belonged  to  the  "  United  Irishmen."  He  entered  parlia- 
ment as  member  for  the  coimty  of  Cork  in  1832.  Though  a 
sealous  supporter  of  repeal,  he  endeavoured  to  supplant  O'.Con- 
nell  as  the  leader  of  the  party,  an  attempt  which  aroused  against 
him  thfe  popular  antipathy  of  the  Irish.  In  1835  he  was  un- 
seated on  petition,  and  after  standing  unsuccessfully  for  Oldham 
he  took  to  stumping  England  in  favour  of  the  new  Radical 
doctrines  of  the  day,  and  the  use  of  physical  force  for  their 
adoption.  In  2837  he  established  the  Northern  Star,  newspaper 
at  Leeds,  and  became  a  vehement  advocate  of  the  Chartist 
movement.  He  was  imprisoned  for  seditious  iibel  in  1840,  and 
after  his  release  became  prominent  for  his  attack  on  John 
Bright,  and  the  anti-com-law  league.  In  1847  he  was  returned 
for  Nottingham,  and  in  1848  he  presided  at  a  Chartist  demon- 
stration on  Kennington  Common,  which  caused  great  alarm 
(see  Chaktism).  But  the  projected  march  on  Westminster 
fizzled,  out  when  the  prcpa.rations  made  to  receive  it  became 
known.  The  eccentricity  which  had  characterized  his  opinions 
from  the  beginning  of  his  career  gradually  became  more  marked 
until  they  developed  into  insanity.  He  began  to  conduct 
himself  in  a  disordcriy  manner  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
in  1852  he  was  found  to  be  of  imsound  mind  by  a  commission 
of  lunacy.  He  died  at  London  on  the  30th  of  August.  1855, 
and  was  buried  in  Kensai  Green  cemetery. 

dCONOMOWOC,  a.  city  of  Waukesha  county,  Wisconsin, 
U.S.A.,  about  33  m.  W.  of  Milwaukee.  Pop.  (1890)  2729;  (1900) 
2880;  (r9os)  3013;  (1910)  3054.  It  is  served  by  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  railway  and  by  an  electric  railway  con- 
necting with  Milwaukee.  Oconomowoc  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  summer  resorts  in  the  Middle  West.  Along  the  shore 
of  Lakes  Fowler  and  La  Belle  are  some  beautiful  country  estates, 
several  large  hotels  and  fine  club  houses,  and  two  sanatoria. 
At  Delaficld  and  at  Dousman  (8  m.  S.  of  Oconomowoc)  there 
are  state  fish  hatcheries,  the  former  for  black  bass.  Oconomowoc 
was  settled  about  1837  and  incorporated  in  1875;  its  name 
is  an  Indian  word,  said  to  mean  "  home  of  the  beaver." 

O'CONOR,  CHARLES  (i 804-1884),  American  lawyer,  was 
bom  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  22nd  of  January  1804, 
and  was  the  son  of  Thomas  O'Conor  (i 770-1855),  who  in  1801 
emigrated  from  Roscommon  county,  Ireland,  to  New  York, 
where  he  devoted  himself  chiefly    to    journalism.    The  son 


studied  law,  wns  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1824,  and  looo  woa 
high  reputation  in  his  profession.  He  was  United  Slates  dittzia 
attorney  for  New  York  in  1853-1854.  In  politics  an  eztxene 
States'-Rights  Democrat,  he  opposed  the  coercion  of  the  South, 
and  after  the  Qvil  War  became  senior  counsel  for  Jefleisoa 
Davis  on  his  indictment  for  treason,  and  was  one  of  h^  boads> 
men;  these  facts  and  O'Conor 's  connexion  with  the  Roaua 
Catholic  Church  affected  unfavourably  his  political  fortooa. 
In  X872  he  was  nominated  for  thepresidency  "by  the  **  BoorboB" 
Democrats,  who  refused  to  support  Horace  Greeley,  and  by  the 
**  Labour  Reformers  ";  he  declined  the  nomination  but  received 
21,559  votes.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  prosecutioa  cf 
William  M.  Tweed  and  members  of  the  '*  Tweed  Ring."  asd 
published  Peculation  Triumphant,.  Being  the  JUecrd  if  a  Fix 
Year^  Campaign  agaitut  Official  Malversation,  ajk  iSji-iSis 
(1875).  He  removed  to  Nantucket,  Massachusetts,. in  1881, 
and  died  there  on  the  12th  of  May  1884. 

0C01|TD»  a  dty  and  the  coimty-seat  of  Oconto  county, 
Tl^^soonsin,  U.S.A.,  about  130  m.  N.  of  Milwaukee,  on  the  W. 
shore  of  Green  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oconto  river.  Fop. 
(2890)  5219;  (1900)  5646,  of  whom  1544  were  foreign-bore; 
(1905)  57a>;  (1910)  5629.  It  is  served  by  the  Chicago  &  Kortb- 
Westem  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  rai]wa>-s.  Tlie 
dty  lies  in  a  good  farming  country,  and  has  a.  considerahle  hke 
commerce  in  limibtr  and  fish.  The  first  settlement  was  nuk 
here  in  184&,  and  Oconto  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1882. 

OCBICULUM  (mod.  Otricoli),  an  ancient  town  of  Umbra, 
Italy,  on  the  >^  Flaminia,  near  the  E.  bank  of  the  Tiber,  44  n. 
N.  of  Rome  and  12  m.  S.  of  Namia.  It  conduded  an  affiaact 
with  Rome  in  308  B.C.  The  modem  village  lies  higher  thaa  tbe 
andent  town,  and  excavations  on  tbe  site  of  tbe  latter  in  177$ 
and  following  years  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  baths,  a  theatre, 
a  basilica  and  other  buOdings.  In  the  baths  were  found  a  number 
of  works  of  art,  now  in  the  Vatican,  notably  the  mosaic  pave* 
ment  of  the  Sala  della  Rotonda,  and  the  celebrated  bead  of  Zem 
and  the  head  of  Claudius  in  the  same  room.  An  anphithettic 
is  still  visible,  but  the  other  btiildings  have  in  the  main  bees 
covered  up  again. 

OCTAHEDRON  (Gr.  icnb,  eight,  SSpa^  base),  a  solid  bouaded 
by  eight  triangular  faces;  it  has  6  vertices  and  12  edges.  Tbe 
regular  octahedron  has  for  its  faces  equilateral  triax^ks;  it 
is  the  redprocal  of  the  cube.  Octahedra  ha\ing  triar^nbr 
faces  other  than  equilateral  occur  as  crystal  forms.  See  Pom- 
BEOSON  and  Crystallogsaphy. 

OCTAVE  (from  Lat.  octants,  eighth,  octo,  eight),  a  period 
or  series  of  eight  members.  In  ecclesiastical  usage  tbe  octave 
is  the  dghth  day  after  a  particular  church  fesu'val,  the  feast 
day  itself  and  the  "  octave  "  being  counted.  The  oaave  tbu 
always  falls  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  as  the  festival,  and 
any  event  occurring  during  the  period  is  said  to  be  *'  in  the 
octave."  In  music,  an  octave  is  the  eighth  full  tone  above  or 
below  any  given  note.  It  is  produced  by  double  or  half  tbe 
number  of  vibrations  corresponding  to  the  given  note.  In  tbe 
interval  between  a  note  and  its  octave  is  contained  the  full  scale, 
the  octave  of  a  note  forming  the  starting-point  of  another  scale 
of  similar  intervals  to  the  first.  Tbe  interval  between  a  note 
and  its  octave  is  also  called  an  octave.  The  name  is  also  applied 
to  an  open  metal  stop  in  an  organ,  and  to  a  flute  (more  uscuTy 
known  as  the  piccolo)  one  octave  higher  in  pitch  than  tbe 
regular  flute.  It  is  also  a  term  for  a  '*  parade  "  in  fencirg. 
The  "  law  of  octaves  "  was  a  term  applied  in  1865  to  a  rdat»r- 
ship  among  the  chemical  dements,  cntmciated  by  J.  A.  R- 
Newlands. 

In  literature  an  octave  b  a  form  of  verse  coupling  of  cig^t 
iambic  lines,  and  complete  in  itself.  From  its  use  by  the  poets 
of  Sicily,  the  recognixed  type  of  this  form  is  usually  called  ibc 
Sicilian  Octave.  It  is  distinguished  from  a  single  stanza  ui 
ottava  rima,  in  which  the  rhyme-arrangement  b  ahaheh(:<.  by 
having  only  two  rhymes,  arranged  abababah.  In  German  litera- 
ture the  octave  has  been  used  not  infrequently  since  1820,  vfaa 
Ruckert  published  "  Sidlianen,"  as  they  are  called  in  Gcnnsn, 
for  the  first  time.    The  word  octave  Is  abo  ctftcn  used  to  describe 
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the  d^t  opening  lines  of  a  sonnet,  in  which  the  rhyme-arrange- 
ment is  cbbaabba,  or  some  modification  of  this,  but  properly 
always  on  two  rhymes  only. 

OCTAVIA,  the  name  of  two  princesses  of  the  Augustan  bouse, 
(i )  Octavia,  daughter  of  Gaius  Octavius  and  sister  of  the  emperor 
Augustus,  was  the  wife  of  Gaius  Marceilus,  one  of  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  Julius  Caesar.  In  41  B.C.  her  husband  died,  and  she 
was  married  to  Marcus  Antonius,  with  the  idea  of  bringing  about  a 
reconciliation  between  him  and  her  brother.  Her  efforts  were 
at  Arst  successful,  but  in  36  Antony  left  for  the  Parthian  War 
and  renewed  his  intrigue  with  Cleopatra.  Though  Octavia 
took  out  troops  and  money  to  him  (35),  he  refused  to  see  her  ttod 
formally  divorced  her  in  3a,  but  she  always  protected  his  children, 
even  those  by  Fulvia  and  Oeopatra.  Her  beauty  and  virtues 
are  praised  by  all  ancient  authorities.  By  her  first  husband  she 
was  the  mother  of  Marcus  Marceilus  iq.v.),  who  died  in  33  b.c. 
(2)  OcTAVU,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  was  the  wife  of 
Nero,  by  whom  she  was  put  to  death.  A  Latin  tragedy  on  her 
late  is  attributed,  though  wrongly,  to  Seneca. 

OCTAVO,  a  shortened  form  of  Lat.  in  octavo,  "  in  an  eighth, 
t.e.  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  term  applied  to  a  size  of  paper  and  to  a 
aiae  of  a  printed  volume.  Paper  is  in  octavo  when  a  whole  fingle 
ftheet  u  folded  three  times  to  form  eight  leaves;  a  book  is  techni- 
cally termed  of  "  octavo  "  size  when  made  up  of  sheets  folded 
three  times  (see  Bibuockaphy  and  Papes). 

OCTOBER,  the  eighth  month  of  the  old  Roman  year,  which 
began  in  March.  In  the  Julian  calendar,  while  retaining  its 
<dd  name,  it  became  the  tenth  month,  and  had  thirty-one  days 
to  it.  The  meditrinalia,  when  a  libation  of  new  wine 
made  in  honour  of  Meditrina,  were  celebrated  on  the  zzth, 
the  launalia  on  the  13th,  and  the  equina,  when  the  eguus  October 
was  sacrificed  to  Mars  in  the  Campus  Martius,  on  the  zsth. 
Several  attempts  were  made  to  rename  the  month  in  honour 
Q&  the  emperors.  Thus  it  was  in  succession  temporarily  known 
as  Germanicus,  Antoninus,  Tacitus  and  Herculeus,  the  latter 
a  anrname  of  Commodus.  The  senate's  attempt  to  christen  it 
Faustinus  in  honour  of  Faustina,  wife  of  Antoninus,  was  equally 
unsuccessf uL  The  principal  ecclesiastical  feasts  in  October  are 
those  of  St  Luke  on  the  i8th  and  of  St  Simon  and  St  Jude  on 
the  38th.  By  the  Slavs  it  is  called  "  yellow  month,"  from  the 
fading  of  the  leaf;  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  it  was  known  as  Winter- 
fyUeth,  begtuse  at  this  full  moon  (Jylktk)  winter  was  supposed 
to  begin. 

OCTODOH,  the  generic  name  for  a  small  South  American 
rodent  mammal  (Ociodon  degus)  locally  known  as  the  degu. 
It  is  the  type  of  the  family  Octodoniidae,  the  members  of  which 
— <oUectively  termed  octodonts — are  exclusively  Central  amd 
South  American.  Several  of  them,  such  as  Eckinomys  and 
Lonekeres,  are  rat-Uke  creatures  with  spiny  or  bristly  fur  (see 
Rodentia). 

OCTOPUS  (Gr.  &cr(S),  eight  and  iro6r,  foot),  the  name  in 
scientific  zoology  belonging  to  a  single  genus  of  eight  armed 
Cephalopoda  (q.v.),  one  of  whose  distinguishing  characters  is  that 
it  has  two  rows  of  suckers  on  each  arm.  This  true  octopus  occurs 
occasionally  on  the  British  coasts,  at  least  the  south  coast,  but 
is  usually  rare.  It  is  more  common  on  the  southern  coasts 
of  Eun^,  including  those  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  usual 
species  of  Octopoda  on  the  British  south  coast  is  Redone  cirrosa, 
which  has  only  one  row  of  suckers  on  each  arm,  and  is  a  smaller 
animal.  The  celebrated  account  of  the  octopus  given  by  Victor 
Hugo  in  his  Travailleurs  de  la  mer  is  not  so  fictitious  as  some 
critics  with  a  knowledge  of  natural  history  have  maintained. 
It  is  true  that  the  great  French  author  has  made  the  mistake 
of  using  the  name  Cephaloptera,  which  belongs  to  a  large  tropical 
fish  similar  to  a  skate,  instead  of  Cephalopoda,  and  that  he  applies 
the  term  devil-fish,  which  belongs  to  Cephaloptera,  to  the 
octopus.  His  description  is  exaggerated,  imaginative  and 
sensational;  but  it  is  correct  in  its  most  important  particulars, 
and  bears  evidence  that  the  author  was  to  some  extent  personally 
acquainted  with  the  animal  and  its  habits,  although  he  was  not 
a  scientific  observer.  The  octopus  feeds  on  crabs,  and  crabs  feed 
on  canion,  and,  thnefore,  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  Hugo's 


account  of  the  skeleton  of  a  drowned  man  surrounded  by  the 
shells  of  numbers  of  crabs  which  the  octopus  had  devoured. 
Whether  an  oct<^us  would  attack  and  kill  a  man  is  another 
question,  but  it  certainly  might  seize  him  with  its  arms  and 
suckers  while  holding  to  the  rocks  by  other  arms,  and  a  man 
seized  in  tlus  way  when  in  the  water  might  be  in  danger  of  being 
drowned. 

The  octopus  and  many  of  the  Octopoda  move  about  by  means 
of  their  arms  on  the  sea  bottom,  and  are  not  free-swimming, 
though  like  other  Cephalopoda  they  can  propel  themselves 
on  occasion  backwards  through  the  water  by  means  of  the  funnel. 
Other  Octopoda,  however,  are  pelagic  and  free-swimming,  and 
such  habits  are  not  confined  to  those  forms  which  are  provided 
with  lateral  fins.  The  Argonaut  (see  Nautilus)  is  one  of  the 
Octopoda.  The  separation  of  one  of  the  arms  of  the  male  for 
piuposes  of  reproduction  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  peculi- 
arities of  the  Octopoda.  It  does  not  occur,  however,  in  octopus 
nor  in  many  other  members  of  the  group.  One  arm  is  always 
considerably  modified  in  structure  and  employed  in  copulation, 
but  it  is  only  in  three  genera,  one  of  which  is  Argonauta,  that  the 
arm  spontaneously  separates.  The  detached  arm  is  found  still 
alive  and  moving  in  the  mantle  cavity  of  the  female,  and  when 
first  discovered  in  these  circumstances  was  naturally  regarded 
by  the  older  naturalists  as  a  parasite.  Cuvier,  on  account  of 
the  numerous  suckers  of  the  detached  arm,  gave  it  the  name 
Hectocotylus  (hundred  suckers).  When  the  arm  is  not  detached 
but  only  altered  in  structure  it  is  said  to  be  hectocotylized. 
In  Octopus  amd  Eledone  it  is  the  third  right  arm  which  is  hecto- 
cotylized. The  extremity  of  this  arm  is  expanded  and  assumes 
the  shape  of  a  spoon.  Whether  detached  or  not  the  modified 
arm  possesses  a  cavity  into  which  the  spcrmatophozes  are  passed 
and  the  arm  serves  to  convey  them  to  the  mantle  cavity  of  the 
female. 

It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  the  true  octopus  (Octopus 
vulgaris)  is  usually  rare  on  the  English  coast.  In  1890  and  1900, 
however,  they  became  so  abundant  on  the  south  coast  as  to 
attract  general  notice,  and  to  constitute  a  veritable  plague  which 
threatened  complete  ruin  to  the  shell-fish  fisheries.  This  visita- 
tion and  its  effects  were  described  by  W.  Garstang  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Marine  Biological  Association.  The  abnormal  abundance 
occurred  all  along  the  west  coast  of  France,  whence  it  extended 
to  the  Channel,  and  was  probably  clue  to  a  succession  of  unusually 
warm  summers  and  mild  winters,  beginning  with  the  warm 
spring  and  hot  summer  of  1893.  The  octopus  in  the  years 
mentioned  entered  the  lobster  pots  of  the  fishermen  and  devoured 
or  killed  the  crabs  and  lobsters  captured.  The  pots  when  hauled 
contained  usually  only  living  octopus  and  the  mutilated  remains 
of  their  victims.  One  fisherman  took  in  a  single  week  64  specimens 
of  octopus  and  only  15  living  uninjured  lobsters.  The  octopus 
also  almost  exterminated  the  swimming  crabs  {Portunus)  in 
Pl3rmouth  Sound,  and  in  the  tanks  of  the  Plymouth  aquarium 
attacked  and  devoured  all  the  ^)ecimens  of  its  smaller  relative 
Eledone  drrosa. 

With  r^;ard  to  the  size  which  the  oct(^us  may  attain,  the 
dimensions  of  the  body  are  not  usually  given  in  records,  but  it  is 
stated  that  the  arms  in  the  largest  specimens  measured  3I  ft., 
and  in  numerous  cases  were  3  ft.  in  length.  This  would  enable 
the  eight  arms  to  extend  over  a  circle  6  ft.  in  diameter,  but  the 
globular  body  is  not  more  than  about  a  third  of  the  length  of  an 
arm  in  diameter.  When  not  in  pursuit  of  pres*  the  octopus 
hides  itself  in  a  hole  between  rocks  and  covers  itself  with  stones 
and  shells.  Like  its  victims  it  seems  to  be  active  chiefly  at  night 
and  to  remain  in  its  nest  during  the  day. 

For  a  technical  account  of  the  Octopoda  tee  Cephalopoda;  also 
W.  Garstang."  The  Plasue  of  Octopus  on  the  South  Coast,  and  its 
Effect  on  the  Crab  and  LdMter  Fianeries,"  Joum.  Mar.  Bid.  Assoc. 
voL  vi.  (1900)  p.  s6o.  (J.  T.  C.) 

OCTOROOH,  or  Octaxoon  (from  Lat.  odo,  eight,  formed  on 
the  example  of  quadroon),  the  offq)ring  of  a  quadroon  amd  a 
white ;  a  pexscMi  having  oneneighth  negro  blood.  In  rare  instances 
such  perK>ns  tie  caUed  tetcerons,  as  being  third  in  descent  from 
a  negro  luiceunf*    OccadooaHy  persons  are  called  octoroons 
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OCTUnVLE  (C[.  inCi  d«bt,  and  arCJiai,  a  column),  hi  ucU- 
tectun,  I  portico  ol  debt  columns  lo  (mnt  (tee  Teiitli). 

OCtROt  (O.  F[.  KBoyer,  to  grant,  uihoriui  Lit.  auclar), 
■  local  tax  collected  od  v>tioui  anidet  brought  inio  a  diitrici 
tot  omsunlption,  OclrcH  taus  have  a  nspectable  antiquity, 
being  luion  in  RomiD  tinus  ai  tcctiialia.  Ticse  vectigalia 
were  dthcc  tbe  ^lariHOI,  ■  tu  on  the  entiy  from  or  departure 
to  the  provincea  (those  cities  vhich  were  allowed  to  levy  the 
ponorium  shared  tbe  pio&tB  with  the  public  Ircaauiy);  the 
Bsioriwi  oc  farkariiim,  a  duty  levied  ai  the  entniuz  to  tmrnsi 
or  tbe  eJulia,  sale  imports  le<^ed  in  markets.  Vcctiplia  were 
levied  on  wine  and  ceiuin  snicles  ol  food,  but  it  was  icldom 
that  the  ciiin  ncre  allowed  to  use  the  whole  of  the  profits  of  Ibe 
.  taies.  VecLigilia  were  introduced  into  Gaul  by  the  Romans, 
and  remained  alter  the  invasion  by  ibe  Franks,  under  the  name 
of  Uniiru  and  cgii/kiui.  They  were  usually  levied  by  Ibe 
owners  of  seigniories.  Bui  during  the  lllb  and  ijlh  centuriei, 
i^n  the  towns  succeeded  in  asserting  their  independence,  they 
at  the  same  time  oblained  tbe  recognlLion  of  Iheir  right  to 
establish  local  laulion.  and  to  have  control  of  it.  The  royal 
power,  however,  gradually  asserted  itself,  and  it  became  the 
rule  that  perrhission  to  Ic^y  local  IaJ:es  should  be  obtained  from 
the  king.  From  the  Itlh  century  onwards,  we  find  numerous 
chaneis  granting  {mlrtyrr)  lo  French  towns  tbe  right  to  tax 
themselves.  The  laiet  did  not  remain  slriclly  ttunidpal,  tot 
an  ordinance  of  Cardinal  KLuaiin  (in  1647)  ordered  I  he  proceeds 
of  Ibe  octroi  10  be  paid  into  the  public  treasury,  and  at  other 
times  <  be  govemmen  t  claimed  a  certain  percentage  of  the  product , 
but  this  practice  was  finally  abandoned  in  tgji.  From  an 
early  time  tbe  OCInn  was  farined  out  lo  aasocialions  or  private 
individuals,  and  to  grut  were  the  abuses  which  arose  from  the 
sysleca  that  the  octroi  wai  abolished  during  the  Revolution. 

activities,  and  in  179^  Paris  was  allowed  to  re-establish  lis 
octroi.  Olber  cities  were  allowed  gradually  to  follow  suit, 
and  in  iSoq  a  law  was  passed  laying  down  the  basis  on  which 
octrois  mi^i  be  established.  Other  laws  have  been  paoed 
Ironi  time  to  time  in  France  dealing  with  Ibe  octroi,  opedally 
tboae  ol  1E16,  1S41,  1S67,  1S71.  1884  and  iSq?.  By  the  law 
of  iSoQ  ocird  duties  were  allAwed  on  (i)  beverages  and  liquids; 
(i)  ealablct;  Cl)  fuel;  (4)  forage;  {5)  building  malerials. 
A  scale  of  rales  was  fixed,  graduated  according  lo  the  population, 
and  farming  oui  was  strictly  regulated.  A  law  ol  1816  enacted 
that  an  oclrm  could  only  be  established  at  the  wish  of  a  municipal 
council,  and  ihal  only  articles  destined  foi  local  consumption 
could  be  taxed.  Tbe  law  of  iSji  abolished  the  10%  ol  the 
grot*  receipts  paid  to  the  irtatury.  Certain 
commodities  are  allowed  to  enter  free,  luch  as  grain,  flour, 
id  fish. 
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Cj)  the  rl[ie  in'urtnt.  a  variation  of  the  preceding 
the  conliaclot  thaiing  the  profits  with  the  municipality  when 
they  reach  a  given  sum;  and  (4)  the  abanncmtni  awe  Ic  ripe 
da  cmlribtilim  imlirala,  under  which  a  department  of  Ibe 
treasury  undertakes  lo  collect  the  duties.  More  thsn  half 
Ibe  octrois  an  collected  under  (i).  and  tbe  numbers  lend  to 
increase;  (i)  ia  steadily  decreasing,  while  (j)  has  been  practically 
abandoned;  (4}  lends  10  increase.  The  gross  receipts  in  19DI 
£ii,iji,S70.     ■  ■         -    - 


J,  giving  M 


munes  the  optioi 


m  retailers  of  beveragei; 


icipai  licence 
Cj)  a  special  lax  on  wine  in  bottle;  U) 
and  carriages,  clubs,  billiard  tables  and  dogs;  (s)  additional 

From  time  to  lime  there  has  been  agitation  in  France  for 
the  abolition  of  octroi  duties,  but  it  has  never  been  pushed  very 
Mmeitly.     In  ig6«  a  commission  was  appointed  to  considei 


Egypt  were  also  abolished.  Octroi  duties  esiii  is  lui^. 
jn,  forlugil  and  in  tomeof  the  towns  ol  Austria. 
.uTBoatrici.^A.  Culiiuid,  Dr  b  mftrtuitm  ia  m*BU  (RhU: 
It  JuUeg  and  BieiLuni6,  HtUtirt  ia  irmU  tmlrm  i  fmr. 
TudilaodA  Ripert.  rr»U4(io3n»in>ia>aB>(PanLi«4; 
Hourcadr,  Uatiid  attydopdHt^  ^f>  raerwln/i— a  tWvBfcxC 

-going  will  be  found  i'n  StpQil  at  Hit  FrcK*  Oani  Sji^  ^ 
nul-oenttal  Hejm  (Briiiih  Diplomatic  and  Comte  Bnm 
ine  abolition  ol  the  BeEgijn  octrois  pruduced  a  iiileii— 
-■  ■■««    <[«    ««Hi    ummuiUMx  ..  Bite—' 
«  P=r(™™a..r«.  [T.  AlT 

O'CURRY.  EUCEHB  (1796-1361),  Irisb  scholar,  -ss  bom  U 
Dunaha,  county  Claie,  In  170A,  Ihetonof  itarmerwhowasiiais 
of  unusual  intelligence.  After  being  employed  for  some  i:oit  ig 
the  (Qpographical  and  hiitoiical  section  of  the  Inh  onliuur 
survty,0'CurTyeamcdhislivingby  translating  and  ci^>iii4ln»b 
tnanuscripts.  The  catalogue  of  Irish  manuscripts  in  the  Bnu&^ 
Afuseum  was  compiled  by  him.  On  the  founding  of  the  R«du 
Catholic  tlniversity  of  Ireland  (i8j4)  he  wis  apptnated  prclaHT 
ol  Irish  history  and  atchaeology.  His  lectures  were  puUiiM 
by  the  univcisily  in  iSAo,  and  give  ■  better  knowledce  e(  liiih 
medievil  liteiaiure  than  can  be  oblained  from  any  other  (u 
source.  Threeothervolun«»oIleciure»werepublithedpoMlmiB- 
ously,  under  the  title  On  Uu  ilamtri  and  CMitumi  ejAi  Aaial 
Irish  (iS;j).  His  voluminous  transcripts,  nolahly  eight  biwl 
volumes  of  ancient  Irish  law,  testify  to  his  unmnitting  indiutr^ 
The  Celtic  Sodeiy,  of  the  council  ol  which  be  was  a  acnilti, 
published  two  of  bis  trantliiions  ol  medieval  tales.    Hi  died  a 

OCyDROME,  a  word  formed  froia  (kyirtmrt.  nesaiig 
"snift-mnner,"  and  suggested  by  J  Wa^cf  in  iSjoat  agruiw 
term  for  the  New  Zeabnd  bird  called  in  the  then  unpoUsM 
manuscripts  of ),  R.  Foister  KoJ/w  IrotMyla,  and  a>  desigailcd 
in  i;S8  by  S,  C.  Cmelin.  who  knew  of  it  ihivugh  }  Laihaa't 
En^sh description.  Waglcr'atuggcsUonhusincebecateBCtsllr 
adopted,  and  the  genus  Ocydremm  ix  accepted  by  mati  •niiili' 
ologists  as  a  valid  group  of  RaUidiu-r  fnit  Ibe  number  of  ipecis 
it  contains  is  admittedly  doubtful,  owing  to  Ibe  vaiiahuty  b 
sizeandplumagc  which  ibey  exhibit,  and  their  correct  EHnneocla> 
turc  must  tor  tbe  present  be  considered  uncertain.  Sir  W 
Biiller  in  his  Birdi  0/  .Vn>  Z/nlaml  ideDiifiea  the  "  WoodJaa' 
observed  in  great  abundance  on  the  shores  of  Dusky  Biy  is 
i7?i  by  Cook  and  his  companions  on  hissecoiKl  voyage,  with  tht 
CalliraHus  fuiius  described  and  figured  by  Du  Bus  in  lU:. 

that  the  species  frem  this  locality — which  appean  to  bavc 
a  somewhat  limited  range  in  the  Kliddie  Island,'  and  ocvc  lobe 
met  with  far  from  Ihe  sea-coast,  when  it  lives  »bolly  on  £n* 
laceaos  and  other  marine  ■"■»"*'* — is  idcniicaj  with  liul  of  tbr 
older  autbon  just  mentioned,  tn  17815  Spamnaa,  nbo  bid 
also  been  of  Cook's  company,  figured  and  described  as  KiSu 
auiiralis  a  bird  which,  ihouj^  said  by  him  to  be  that  oi  1^ 
southern  coast  of  New  Zealand,  differs  go  much  from  the  A 
Ireilddyks  as  to  compel  a  belief  in  its  specific  distJnltneB ,  tad 
indeed  bis  species  has  generally  been  ideoti&ed  nSlh  the  cocis<ib 
"  Weka  "of  the  Maories of  the  Uiddle  Island,  which  can  icarcdy 
be  Ihe  case  if  his  statement  is  abwtutely  true,  since  the  latiil 

the  seashore.  1(  may  Ibeietore  be  fairly  inferred  that  tiis  nibini 
was  obtained  from  tome  olher  localJty.  Tbe  North  Islud  ef 
New  Zesland  has  whal  b  iDowed  to  be  a  third  species,  to  which 
Ihe  name  oF  OiiydrgmBS  Mrii  is  attached,  and  llus  wat  fomLerfy 
very  pkniilul:  but  in  numbers  have  rapidly  decrejied,  icd 
there  is  every  chance  ol  its  soon  being  as  eiiincl  as  11  ihe  ipecia 
which  lenanled  Norfolk  Island  on  its  discovery  by  Coofc  in  1 ;  :c 
'  It  alfto  Dccun  in  Stewart  Iiland,  and  wiwulariy  esoa^  fa  ihi 

fletai  □[  Lifresiuye.  o\  which  Ihe  lyrical  (and  unique?!  ipmaKi 
■om  in  unknown  locality  is  in  tbe  Caen  Miurum,  has  aLc  l«i 
referred  le  this  upecies,  but  tbe  propiiny  of  (he  an  may  be  doiibnl. 
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and  which  was  doobtlot  d&tinct  fram  all  the  rest,  thoa^  ao 
specimen  of  it  is  known  to  exist  in  any  museum.*  Another 
species,  O.  syhe^ris,  smaller  and  lighter  in  Colour  than  any  of 
the  rest,  was  foimd  in  1869  to  linger  yet  in  Lord  Howe's  Island 
{Froc.  Zocl.  Socidy^  1869,  p.  473,  pL  zxxv.).  Somewhat  differing 
from  Ocydromus^  but  apparenUy  very  neariy  allied  to  it,  is  a 
little  bird  peculiar,  it  is  believed,  to  the  Chatham  Islands  (/Mf , 
1873,  p.  247),  and  regarded  by  Captain  Hutton  jbs  the  type  of 
a  genus  Cabalta  under  the  name  of  C.  moitsius,  while  other 
naturalists  consider  it  to  be  the  young  of  the  rare  Rallus  dieffen- 
backi.  So  far  the  distribution  of  the  Ocydromine  form  is  wholly 
in  accordance  with  that  of  most  others  characteristic  of  the  New 
Zeabnd  sub-region;  but  a  curious  exception  is  asserted  to  have 
been  found  in  the  GaUuraUta  lafresnaycnus  of  New  Caledonia, 
which,  though  presenting  some  structural  differences,  has  been 
referred  to  the  genus  Ocydromut. 

The  chief  interest  attaching  to  the  Ocydromes  is  their  inability 
to  use  in  flight  the  wings  with  which  they  are  furnished,  and 
hence  an  extreme  probability  of  the  form  becoming  wholly 
extinct  in  a  short  time.  Of  this  inability  there  are  other  instances 
among  the  RaUiiae  (see  Moor-hen);  but  here  we  have  coupled 
with  it  the  curious  fact  that  in  the  skeleton  the  angle  which  the 
scapula  makes  ^th  the  coracmd  is  greater  than  a  right  angle, 
a  peculiarity  shared  only,  so  far  as  is  known,  among  the  Carinatae 
by  the  dodo.  The  Ot^dromes  are  birds  of  dull  plumage,  and 
mostly  of  retiring  habits,  though  the  common  species  is  said  to 
show  great  boldness  towards  man,  and,  from  the  accounts  of 
Cook  and  the  younger  Forster,  the  birds  seen  by  them  displayed 
little  fear.  They  are  extremely  destructive  to  eggs  and  to  any 
other  birds  they  can  master.  (A.  N.) 

ODAENATHUS.  or  Odenatus  (Gr.  'OSoIya^oi,  Palm,  nrw-i 
**  little  ear  "),  the  Latinized  form  of  Odainath,  the  name  of  a 
famous  prince  of  Palmyra,  in  the  second  half  of  the  3rd  century 
A.O.,  who  succeeded  in  recovering  the  Roman  East  from  the 
Persians  amd  restoring  it  to  the  Empire.  He  belonged  to  the 
leading  family  of  Palmyra,  which  bore,  in  token  of  Roman 
citizenship,  the  gerUUicium  of  Septimius;  hence  his  full  name 
was  Septimius  Odainath  (Vog(i6,  Syrie  ceniraU,  Nos.  23,  28  ■■ 
Cooke,  North-Semitic  Inscrr,  Nos.  126,  130).  It  is  practically 
certain  that  he  was  the  son  of  Septimius  Qairftn  the  "  senator 
and  chief  of  Taylmor,"  the  son  of  Septimius  Odainath  "  the 
senator  "  {NS.I.  p.  285).  The  year  when  he  became  chief  of 
Palmyra  is  not  known,  but  already  in  an  inscription  dated  a.d. 
358  he  is  styled  "  the  illustrious  consul  our  lord  "  {N^.I.  No. 
126).  He  possessed  the  characteristic  vigour  and  astuteness  of 
the  old  Arab  stock  from,  which  he  sprang;  and  in  his  wife,  the 
renowned  Zenobia  (9.V.),  he  found  an  able  supporter  of  his  policy. 
The  defeat  amd  captivity  of  the  emperor  Valerian  (a.d.  260) 
left  the  eastern  provinces  largely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Persians; 
the  prospect  of  Persian  supremacy  was  not  one  which  Palmyra 
or  its  prince  had  any  reason  to  desire.  At  first,  it  seems,  Odainath 
atten^ted  to  propitiate  the  Parthian  monarch  ShapOr  (Sapor) 
I.;  but  when  his  gifts  were  contemptuously  rejected  (Petr. 
Patridus,  f  10)  he  decided  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  cause  of 
Rome.  The  neutrality  which  had  made  Palmyra's  fortune  was 
abandoned  for  an  active  military  policy  which,  while  it  added 
to  Odainath's  fame,  in  a  short  time  brought  his  native  city  to 
its  ruin.  He  fell  upon  the  victorious  Persians  returning  home 
after  the  sack  of  Antioch,  and  before  they  could  cross  the 
Euphrates  inflicted  upon  them  a  considerable  defeat.  Then, 
when  two  usurping  emperors  were  proclaimed  in  the  East 
(a.d.  261),  Odainath  took  the  side  of  Gallienus  the  son  and 
successor  of  Valerian,  attacked  and  put  to  death  the  usurper 
Quietus  at  Emesa  (95m$),  and  was  rewarded  for  his  loyalty 
by  the  grant  of  an  exceptional  position  (a.d.  262).    He  may  have 

'  The  younger  Forster  remarked  that  the  birds  of  Norfolk  Island, 
though  believed  by  the  other  naturalists  of  Cook's  ship  to  be  generally 
the  same  as  those  of  New  Zealand,  were  distinsuished  oy  their 
brighter  colouring  (see  also  Nestor).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
all  the  land-birds  were  specifically  distinct.  It  is  possible  that 
Sparrman't  R.  australis,  which  cannot  very  confidently  be  referred 
to  anv  known  spedes  of  OcydromuM,  may  havt  been  irom  Norfolk 


aanmied  the  title  of  king  before;  but  he  now  became  "  totius 
Orientis  imperator,"  not  indeed  joint-ruler,  nor  Augustus, 
but  "independent  lieutenant  of  the  emperor  for  the  East" 
(Mommsen,  Frovinces,  ii.  p.  Z03).*  In  a  series  of  rapid  and 
successful  campaigns,  during  which  he  left  Palmyra  under  the 
charge  of  Septimius  Worod  his  deputy  (N^J.  Nos.  z  37-1 39), 
he  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  relieved  Edessa,  recovered  Nislbis 
and  Carrhae,  and  even  took  the  offensive  against  the  power  of 
Persia,  and  twice  invested  Ctesiphon  itielf,  the  capital;  probably 
also  he  brought  back  Armenia  into  the  Empire.  These  brilliant 
successes  restored  the  Roman  rule  in  the  East;  and  Gallienus 
did  not  disdain  to  hold  a  triumph  with  the  captives  and  trophies 
which  Odainath  had  won  (aj>.  264).  While  observing  all  due 
formalities  towards  his  overlord,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Odainath  aimed  at  independent  empire;  but  during  his  life- 
time no  breach  with  Rome  occurred.  He  was  about  to  start  for 
Cappadoda  against  the  Goths  when  he  was  assassinated,  together 
with  HerOdes  his  eldest  son,  by  his  nephew  Maconius;  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  deed  of  violence  was  in- 
stigated from  Rome.  After  his  death  (aj>.  266-267)  Zenobia 
succeeded  to  his  position,  and  practically  governed  Palmyra  on 
behalf  of  her  young  son  Wahal>^dlath  or  Athenodorus  (see 
Palmyxa).  (G.  a.  C.*) 

ODAUSQUB,  a  slave-woman  who  is  a  member  of  an  oriental 
harem,  especially  one  in  the  harem  or  seraglio  of  the  sultan  of 
Turkey.  The  word  is  the  French  adaptation  of  the  Turkish 
ddaliq,  formed  from  9dah,  chamber  or  room  in  a  harem. 

ODD  (in  middle  English  odde,  from  old  Norwegian  oddi^  am 
angle  of  a  triangle;  the  old  Norwegian  oddamann  is  used  of  the 
third  man  who  gives  a  casting  vote  in  a  dispute),  that  which 
remains  over  after  an  equal  division,  the  unit  in  excess  of  an  even 
number;  thus  in  numeration  the  word  is  used  of  a  number 
dther  above  or  below  a  round  number,  am  indefinite  cardinal 
number,  as  "  eighty  and  odd,"  or  "  eighty  odd."  As  apph'ed 
to  individuals,  the  sense  of  "  one  left  after  a  division  "  leads  to 
that  of  "  solitary,"  and  thus  of  "  uncommon  "  or  "  strange." 
In  the  plural,  "  odds  "  was  originally  used  to  denote  inequalities 
especially  in  the  phrase  "  to  make  odds  even."  The  sense  of  a 
difference  in  benefit  leads  to  such  colloquialisms  as  "  makes 
no  odds,"  while  that  of  variance  appears  in  the  expression 
".  to  be  at  odds."  In  betting  "  the  odds  "  is  the  advantage  given 
by  one  person  to  another  in  proportion  to  the  supposed  chances 
of  success. 

ODDB»  or  Odda,  a  village  of  Norway,  in  South  Bergenhus 
anU  (county),  on  the  S&r  Fjord,  a  head-branch  of  the  great 
Hardanger  Fjord.  It  is  48  m.  directly  S.E.  of  Bergen,  but  123 
by  water  (to  Eide) ,  road  (to  Vosscvangen) ,  and  rail  thenceforward, 
or  about  the  same  distance  by  water  alone.  It  is  one  of  the 
prindpal  tourist-centres  in  southern  Norway,  being  at  the  end 
of  the  road  from  Breifond  (27  m.)  near  which  the  routes  join  from 
Stavanger  by  Sand,  Lake  Suldal,  and  the  Bratlandsdal,  and 
fromthe  south-eastern  coast  towns  by  the  Telemark.  This  road, 
descending  from  the  Horrebrackke,  passes  through  the  gorge 
of  Seljestadjuvet,  passes  the  Espelandsfos  and  Lotefos  falls, 
and  skirts  the  Sandven  lake.  Odde  is  also  a  centre  for  several 
favourite  excursions,  as  to  the  Buarbrae,  one  of  the  gladers 
descending  from  the  great  Folgefond  snowfield,  situated  in  a 
precipitous  valley  {Jordat)  to  the  west  of  Sandven  lake;  to  the 
Skjaeggedalsfos,  a  magnificent  fall  (535  ft.);  or  across  the 
Folgefond  to  Suldal,  a  station  on  the  Mauranger  branch  of  the 
Hardanger  fjord.  Touring  'steamers  and  frequent  local 
steamers  from  Bergen  call  at  Odde,  and  there  are  several  large 
hotels. 

*The  late  Roman  chronicler  Trebellius  Pollio  goes  further  and 
asserts  "  Odenatus  rex  Palmyrenorum  optinuit  totius  Orientis 
imperium.  .  .  .  Gallienus  Odenatum  participato  imperio  Augustum 
vocavit,"  Hist,  Aug.  xxiii.  10  and  12.  This  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
evidence.  The  highest  rank  claimed  for  him  by  his  own  people 
is  recorded  in  ^|^  inscription  dated  271  {NJS.I.  No.  130)  set  up  by 


the  two  general    ni  the  Palmyrene  army;  Odainath  is  styled  "  king 
of  kings  and  r^  JJct  oi  the  ^\\o\e  city  " ;  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
he  ever  held  tv^    »Vi\e  ^^  MKUstus,  and   ' 
after  his  de^AJ^  *a  ^un^l  the  revoU  ol 


K*.i^ 


the  inscription  was  set  up 
Palmyra. 
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ODDFELLOWS 


ODDFELLOWS.  ORDER  OF.  a  secret  benevolent  and  sodal 
society,  having  mystic  signs  of  recognition,  initiatory  rites  and 
ceremonies,,  and  various  grades  of  dignity  and  honour.  Great 
antiquity  has  been  claimed  for  the  order  of  OddfeUow»— the 
most  popular  .tradition  ascribing  it  to  the  Jewish  legion  under 
Titus,  who,  it  is  asserted,  received  from  the  emperor  its  first 
charter  written  on  a  golden  tablet.  Oddfellows  themselves, 
however,  now  generally  admit  that  the  institution  cannot  be 
traced  back  beyond  the  first  half  of  the  z8th  century,  and  explain 
the  name  as  adopted  at  a  time  when  the  severance  into  sects 
and  classes  was  so  wide  that  persons  aiming  at  social  union  and 
mutual  help  were  a  marked  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
Mention  is  made  by  Defoe  of  the  society  of  Oddfellows,  but  the 
oldest  lodge  of  which  the  name  has  been  handed  down  b  the 
Loyal  Aristarcus,  No.  9,  which  met  in  1745  "at  the  Oakley 
Arms,  Borough  of  Southwark;  Globe  Tavern,  Hatton  Garden; 
or  the  Boar's  Head  in  Smithfield,  as  the  noble  master  may  direct." 
The  earliest  lodges  were  supported  by  each 'member  and  visitor 
paying  a  penny  to  the  secretary  on  entering  the  lodge,  and  special 
sums  were  voted  to  any  brother  in  need.  If  out  of  work  he  was 
supplied  with  a  card  and  funds  to  reach  the  next  lodge,  and  he 
went  from  lodge  to  lodge  until  he  found  employment.  The  lodges 
gradually  adopted  a  definite  common  ritual  and  became  confeder- 
ated under  the  name  of  the  Patriotic  Order.    Towards  the  end  of 


the  century  many  of  the  lodges  were  broken  up  by  State  prosecu- 
tions on  the  suspicion  that  their  purposes  were  "  seditious,"  6ut 
the  society  continued  to  exist  as  the  Union  Older  of  Oddfellows 
until  x8oo.  In  1813,  at  a  convention  in  Manchester,  was  formed 
the  Independent  Order  pf  Oddfellows,  Manchester  Unity,  which 
now  overshadows  all  the  minor  societies  in  England.  Oddfellow, 
ship  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  from  the  Manchester 
Unity  in  1819,  and  the  grand  lodge  of  Maryland  and  the  United 
States  was  constituted  on  the  asnd  of  February  i8ai.  It  now 
rivals  in  membership  and  influence  the  Manchester  Unity,  from 
which  it  severed  its  connexion  in  1842.  In  1843  it  isaed  a  dis- 
pensation for  opening  the  Prince  of  Wales  Lodge  No.  i  at  Montreal, 
Canada.  The  American  society,  including  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  has  its  headquarters  at  Baltimore.  Organixattons, 
connected  either  with  the  United  States  or  En^and,  have  been 
founded  in  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Gibraltar  and  Malta, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,,  the  Fiji  Islands,  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
South  Africa,  South  America,  the  West  Indies  and  Barbados, 
and  elsewhere. 

The  rules  of  the  different  societies,  various  sot^-bookSk  and  a 
number  of  minor  boola  on  Oddfcllowship  have  been  ptiblished.  but 
the  most  complete  and  trustworthy  account  of  the  institution  is 
that  in  The  CompUU  Manual  cf  OddfeUawskip.  its  History,  Prinaptts, 
Ceremonies  and  Symbolism,  privately  printed  (1879).  See  afao 
FaiENDLY  SOCISTIBS. 
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